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Mexico. 

War  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  can 
hardly  be  war  in  the  ordinary  sense,  since  there  must  be 
lacking  most  or  all  the  usual  incentives.  We  shall  not 
make  war  against  the  Mexican  people.  Our  quarrel  is 
with  those  who  are  exploiting  them.  No  matter  what 
the  provocations,  our  underlying  purpose  must  be,  not 
to  hurt  Mexico,  but  to  help  her.  It  is  impossible  that 
there  should  enter  into  the  conflict,  whatever  form  it 
may  take,  the  animosities  and  resentments  which  are 
the  common  accompaniments  of  war. 

Our  military  experts  will  be  the  best  judges  of  what 
our  strategy  should  be,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  our 
wish  is  to  inflict  upon  Mexico  the  least  possible  damage 
consistent  with  the  necessity  of  beating  or  destroying 
her  oppressors.  Our  first  objective,  we  suspect,  should 
be  the  capital  of  the  country — -the  City  of  Mexico.  Its 
possession  could  not  fail  to  have  a  moral  effect  both 
immediate  and  profound  upon  the  Mexican  people. 
Accustomed  to  look  to  the  capital  as  a  centre  and 
source  of  governmental  authority,  they  can  not  fail  to 
feel  a  certain  automatic  respect  for  whoever  shall  hold 
that  point  of  vantage. 

The  natural  and  easiest  approach  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  is  by  way  of  the  Gulf  port  of  Vera  Cruz — the 
port  we  took  two  years  ago  and  held  in  military  con- 


trol for  several  months.  The  distance  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  capital  is  approximately  200  miles  and  there  is 
a  railroad  line  connecting  the  two  cities  which  might 
or  might  not  be  serviceable  to  an  American  army. 
But  even  if  our  troops  should  be  compelled  to  march 
the  entire  distance  the  adventure  would  not  be  a  very 
serious  one.  Probably  the  local  population  would  wel- 
come them  as  deliverers  from  intolerable  persecutions. 
At  any  rate  the  combatant  forces  of  the  country  are 
almost  wholly  concentrated  in  the  north,  with  small 
probability  of  their  being  able  to  hinder  or  seriously 
molest  the  movement  of  an  American  force  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  capital.        

In  speaking  of  the  Mexican  situation  there  is  the 
temptation  to  dwell  upon  the  blunders  and  follies  of  the 
past  three  years.  They  have  been  serious  enough  in  all 
conscience.  But  in  the  face  of  a  new  situation  calling 
imperatively  for  coordination  of  forces  it  will  be  the 
part  of  patriotism  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  and  to  turn 
resolutely  to  the  motives  and  requirements  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  first  necessity  is  to  clear  the  situation 
of  the  confusions  due  in  part  to  misconception  of 
conditions  and  in  part  to  the  requirements,  real  or 
imagined,  of  diplomacy.  It  is  time  to  drop  cant  and 
clap-trap  pretensions.  We  have  not  been  in  Mexico 
this  past  three  months  wholly  and  solely  on  a  hunt  for 
Villa  and  those  associated  with  him  in  the  raid  upon 
Columbus.  We  are  there  and  have  been  there  in  re- 
sponse to  a  public  sentiment  which  has  demanded  some 
sort  of  activity  on  the  part  of  our  government  in  re- 
prisal of  accumulated  outrages.  We  are  not  going  into 
Mexico  now  so  much  to  punish  anybody  as  to  enforce 
order,  reestablish  the  reign  of  law,  and  give  security 
to  life  and  property.  We  are  not  going  into  Mexico 
with  the  idea  of  making  a  sharp  and  decisive  cam- 
paign and  then  withdrawing,  leaving  the  Mexicans  to 
reenact  the  tragedies  of  the  past  few  years.  We  are 
going  into  Mexico  to  restore  and  reorganize  the  coun- 
try, and  we  shall  stay  there  as  long  as  it  may  be  neces- 
sary. In  all  likelihood  the  ultimate  outcome  will  be 
the  establishment  of  a  species  of  permanent  American 
guardianship  after  the  pattern  afforded  by  our  dealing 
with  Cuba. 

Since  this  is  the  truth,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  plainly  stated.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
for  diplomatic  evasion,  it  is  now  past.  It  is  time  to  put 
the  case  boldly  and  baldly  without  respect  to  what  the 
countries  of  South  America  may  think  about  it.  Ours 
is  the  responsibility,  not  theirs.  At  any  rate  nothing 
will  be  gained  by  a  further  course  of  diplomatic  insin- 
cerities. Of  these  we  have  had  too  much  already. 
They  have  hurt  our  credit  with  the  Mexicans  and  with 
South  America  and,  what  is  more  serious,  they  have 
cut  deep  into  our  self-respect. 


Turning  again  to  the  problem  of  subjugating  the 
country  in  a  military  sense,  we  repeat  that  the 
job  will  be  more  than  half  done  in  possessing  our- 
selves of  the  City  of  Mexico.  To  undertake  a  detailed 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  ordinary  methods  of  warfare 
and  with  American  troops  would  be  a  costly  and  a 
tedious  business.  A  far  better  way  would  be  that  of 
which  we  have  a  precedent  in  our  wars  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  militants  of  Mexico  are  not  so 
much  soldiers  as  bushwhackers.  They  can  be  met 
more  successfully  by  native  forces  under  American  or- 
ganization and  discipline  than  by  American  armies. 
Once  in  possession  of  the  capital,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  enlisting  any  required  force  of  native 
troops — rurales — and  to  these  the  business  of  paci- 
fying the  country  may  be  turned  over.  The  job  is  one 
calling  for  patience  and  persistence  rather  than  the 
mote  conventional  military  methods.  It  may  take  years 
to  clean  up  the  country  thoroughly.  But  whatever 
time  it  shall  take  our  obligations  and  our  self-respect 


are  alike  pledged  to  it.  And  there  is  no  way  by  which 
we  may  avoid  the  moral  responsibilities  of  a  work 
which  has  fallen  to  our  hands. 

The  ultimate  organization  of  Mexico,  like  that  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  in  a  sense  like  that  of  Cuba, 
is  problematical.  We  have  no  wish  to  possess  the 
country.  Our  system  is  not  adapted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  subject  territories;  and  assuredly  we  don't 
want  to  incorporate  the  thirty-one  states  of  Mexico 
into  the  Union.  Yet  we  can  not  sidestep  a  respon- 
sibility which  circumstances  have  put  upon  us — a  re- 
sponsibility which  we  have  not  sought  and  which  we 
would  gladly  have  avoided.  If  the  people  of  Mexico 
shall  ever  attain  the  capacity  for  self-government  they 
will  be  more  than  welcome  to  the  autonomy  which  is 
the  right  of  every  civilized  and  capable  people.  But 
so  long  as  the  social. state  of  Mexico  shall  be  such  as 
to  make  moral  and  political  guidance  necessary,  we 
can  not  relinquish  our  hold  upon  the  country.  To  do 
so — after  taking  over  the  government  of  the  country, 
as  now  we  must — would  be  a  shameful  abdication  of 
duty.  It  would  only  open  the  door  of  Mexico  to  one 
or  another  of  the  advanced  countries  of  the  world,  and 
thus  be  a  practical  invitation  to  nullify  a  principle 
which  under  the  name  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
become  traditional  and  now  stands  all  but  funda- 
mental in  our  system. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Closed  Shop. 

Out  of  the  conflict  between  ship-owners  and  dock- 
laborers  there  has  come  a  square-toed  presentment  to 
San  Francisco  of  an  issue  vital  alike  to  community 
self-respect  and  to  community  prosperity.  The  strikers, 
representing  the  Stevedores'  and  Riggers'  Union,  de- 
mand monopoly  of  labor  in  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  ships.  They  would  exclude  from  share  or  part  in 
the  work  of  the  San  Francisco  water-front  any  man 
who  is  not  affiliated  with  their  organization.  The  em- 
ployers, after  conceding  in  good  spirit  certain  demands 
as  to  wages  and  hours,  have  come  to  a  dead  halt  in  the 
matter  of  yielding  monopoly  of  labor  to  the  Stevedores' 
and  Riggers'  Union.  Aside  from  reasons  founded  in 
humanity  and  expediency,  there  has  arisen  the  impera- 
tive consideration  of  illegality.  Under  the  law,  ope- 
rators of  the  vessels  concerned  in  the  pending  contro- 
versy are  common  carriers,  and  as  such  they  must 
carry  cargoes  from  whatever  source,  even  though  such 
cargoes  should  be  classified  as  "unfair"  by  organized 
labor.  It  follows  that  operators  of  these  vessels  may, 
even  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  not  lawfully  enter  into 
any  engagement  with  representatives  of  organized  labor 
under  which  they  might  be  required  to  discriminate 
against  any  cargo  offered.  The  Stevedores'  and 
Riggers'  Union,  in  demanding  such  discrimination,  are 
in  effect  inviting  cooperation  in  an  illegal  conspiracy. 


Quite  as  important  as  definition  of  the  issue  at 
the  hands  of  the  Stevedores'  and  Riggers'  Union  is  the 
action  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
with  respect  to  this  issue.  It  comes  tardily,  but  it 
comes  squarely  and  positively.  "The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce favors  the  open  shop  and  insists  upon  the  right 
to  employ  union  or  non-union  men  in  whole  or  in  part. 
*  *  *  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  employ- 
ment of  union  men  exclusively  be  enforced  by  duress 
or  coercion,  but  should  be  wholly  the  result  of  free 
agreement.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  maintains  the 
principle  that  no  body  of  men  has  the  right  to  deprive 
other  men  of  the  opportunity  to  labor.  Therefore  tin- 
Chamber  of  Commerce  pledges  its  entire  organisation 
and  the  resources  it  represents  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  principle  and  will  oppose  any  attempt  upon  the 
part  of  any  interest,  business,  or  organisation  which 
tries  to  throttle  the  commercial  freedom  of  San  ' 
cisco." 

So  far  as  memory  serves  this  is  the  first  p' 
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authoritative  enlistment  on  the  part  of  an  important 
organized  body  in  support  of  the  principle  of  the  open 
shop  and  in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  an  arrogant 
unionism.  Certain  interests  and  particular  firms  have 
fought  to  enforce  the  principle  sometimes,  hut  not  often 
successfully.  But  in  every  instance  fight  for  the  open 
shop  has  had  to  be  conducted  without  the  open  support 
of  the  substantial  interests  of  the  city.  Timidity  or 
indifference  has  unfailingly  restrained  forces  which 
should  have  lent  their  aid.  It  gives  hope  for  better 
things  that  at  last  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  found  courage  to  come  out  into  the 
open,  to  declare  itself  on  the  right  side  of  the  issue, 
and  to  pledge  its  very  considerable  resources  to  the 
dutv  of  maintaining  it. 


It  is  a  common  misapprehension  that  those  who  con- 
tend against  the  principle  of  the  closed  shop  are  un- 
friendly to  the  interests  of  labor,  especially  unfriendly 
to  unionism  of  labor.  There  is  a  type  of  mind  which 
seems  unable  to  comprehend  that  the  line  of  justice 
and  equity  lies,  not  with  either  extreme  of  the  labor 
contention,  but  with  the  middle  course.  This  middle 
course  is  defined  in  the  rule  of  the  open  shop.  By 
open  shop  is  meant  equality  of  right  and  privilege  for 
workmen  without  respect  to  affiliations  or  connections. 
The  open  shop  is  a  shop  in  which  union  and  non-union 
men  may  work  side  by  side.  It  yields  special  favor  to 
neither;  it  denies  monopoly  either  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other.  It  concedes  to  unionism  the  rights  of  coopera- 
tive bargaining,  of  cooperative  action  in  all  respects. 
But  it  declines  to  concede  such  privileges  as  will  shuT 
out  competition.  It  is  the  only  rule  consistent  with 
a  sound  economv,  the  requirements  of  humanity,  and 
the  constitutional  rights  of  individual  men  regarded  as 
citizens. 

Unionism  in  its  legitimate  aspects  is  the  organization 
of  individuals  for  the  enforcement  of  common  rights. 
It  may  have  other  motives,  but  this  is  the  essential 
one.  Such  organization  is  as  legitimate  as  the  co- 
operation of  capital  in  companies  and  corporations. 
Indeed,  organization  of  capital  implies  the  necessity  for 
organization  of  labor.  Xo  rational  man  denies  these 
fundamental  truths.  Xo  fair  or  humane  man  seeks  to 
thwart  the  legitimate  efforts  of  labor  to  match  the  force 
of  impersonal  capital  with  the  force  of  impersonal 
labor.  But  organization  gives  to  labor  no  rights 
which  are  not  fundamental  and  self-evident.  Xo  one 
man  or  ten  thousand  acting  together  may  legitimately 
demand  that  which  is  not  equally  the  right  of  any 
other  man  or  ten  thousand  men.  An  organized  group 
has  no  more  right  to  demand  monopoly  of  any  labor 
than  the  same  number  of  unorganized  men.  Demand 
for  monopoly  of  labor  is  plainly  wrong  in  principle  in 
that  it  would  shut  out  from  the  common  privileges  of 
life  whoever  for  any  reason  or  no  reason  may  not 
consent  to  enter  into  organization,  accept  its  discipline, 
and  pay  its  charges. 

If  organization  of  labor  be  the  effective  thing  that 
its  more  intelligent  champions  would  have  us  believe, 
then  it  ought  to  be  able  in  fair  and  even  competition 
to  meet  unorganized  labor.  And,  we  think,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  ability  to  do  this  with  respect  to  all 
legitimate  and  humane  purposes.  It  is  only  when 
organized  labor  seeks  some  unfair  and  unworthy  ad- 
vantage that  it  needs  the  aid  which  monopoly  and 
extra-legal  authority  can  give  it.  Legitimate  purpose 
does  not  ask  that  the  cards  be  stacked  in  its  interest. 
It  is  only  a  dishonest  selfishness  that  insists  upon  ad- 
vantages which  can  come  through  illegal  or  extra-legal 
monopoly  and  under  which  the  human  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  others  are  denied. 


For  many  years  the  Argonaut  has  been  a  lone  voice 
in  the  wilderness  crying  out  against  the  extravagances, 
the  abuses,  the  inhumanities  of  an  arrogant  labor  union- 
ism in  San  Francisco.  Entirely  friendly  to  unionism  in 
its  legitimate  phases,  it  has  protested  in  season  and  out 
of  season  against  demands  founded  in  selfishness,  sought 
to  be  enforced  by  brutality,  in  themselves  fatal  to  the 
ultimate  interests  of  this  community.  It  has  held  to 
what  it  believes  to  be  a  sound  and  vital  principle  of 
equity  and  justice  against  the  timidity  of  capital,  the 
indifference  of  social  inertia,  the  cowardice  of  poli- 
ticians. It  has  stood  for  principle,  and  so  standing  it  has 
had  to  learn  the  hard  lessons  enforced  upon  those  who 
om  Thrift  to  Justice.  The  Argonaut  welcomes 
CnHmber  of  Commerce  as  an  allv  and  co-worker 


in  a  great  and  worthy  cause,  and  it  is  glad  to  believe 
that  its  pledge  of  "organized  force  and  the  resources 
it  represents"  has  the  backing  of  moral  comprehension 
of  the  great  issue  involved  and  of  the  resolution  and 
the  spirit  required  for  conflict  with  a  hydra-headed 
selfishness  and  an  infatuated  greed. 

The  movement  reflected  by  this  resolute  attitude  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  comes  none  too  soon  if  the 
industry  and  the  prosperity  of  San  Francisco  are  to  be 
saved.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  San 
Francisco  has  suffered  and  continues  to  suffer  vastly 
as  a  community  under  the  whip  of  a  selfishly-led  and 
self-centred  unionism.  Our  industries  have  dwindled 
under  the  oppression  alike  of  severe  exactions  and  of 
'error  of  exactions  still  more  severe.  Few  there  are 
bold  enough  in  recent  years  to  venture  upon  any  en 
terprise  calling  for  cooperation  of  hands.  Even  indus 
tries  long  established  here  have  given  up  the  ghost 
or  have  fled  the  city  under  threat  of  exactions  to 
come.  In  the  recent  growth  of  industry  on  the  east 
side  of  San  Francisco  Bay — removed  from  the  terror 
ism  of  the  industrial  autocracy  which  governs  here — 
we  have  a  presentment  exhibiting  very  definitely  how- 
great  our  loss  has  been.  There  is  hardly  an  industry 
beyond  the  bay  which  would  not  by  preference  have 
been  established  here  had  reason,  equity,  and  stability 
been  the  rule  in  our  industrial  life.  Much  has  been 
lost  permanently  to  San  Francisco  and  more  will  surely 
be  lost,  if  as  a  community,  we  shall  not  find  the  reso- 
lution, the  courage,  and  the  resource  to  enforce  the 
equitable  and  vital  rule  of  the  open  shop. 


The  Bull  Moose  in  Retrospect. 

With  the  definite  return  to  the  Republican  party  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Garfield,  and  other 
leaders  in  the  movement  of  1912  the  Progressive  party 
has  come  to  its  end.  A  few  fanatics  may  contrive 
a  pretense  of  sustaining  the  Progressive  name  and 
organization  a  little  while  longer.  But  it  will  be  less 
the  real  thing  than  an  echo.  It  will  have  no  vitality, 
no  respect,  no  power  of  effectiveness.  Progressivism 
as  a  political  party,  like  Knownothingism,  Populism, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  similar  "isms,"  has  run  its 
course. 

What  has  come  to  be  known  as  progressivism  has 
had  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  the  political  mind 
of  the  country.  But  we  think  it  more  than  doubtful  if 
the  organized  movement  styling  itself  the  Progressive 
party  may  fairly  be  accredited  with  any  share  in  ad- 
vancing political  thought  or  practice.  The  movement 
away  from  what  is  known  as  stand-patism  was  well 
under  way  and  was  already  affecting  public  thought 
profoundly  long  before  the  Progressive  party  was  or- 
ganized. In  the  nature  of  things  it  was  bound  to  affect 
vitally  the  attitude  of  the  Republican  party,  and  it  prob- 
ably would  have  done  so  more  immediately  and  com- 
pletely if  the  issue  involved  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  personal 
ambitions  had  not  entered  into  consideration  to  confuse 
judgment  and  to  promote  resentment.  In  other  words, 
progressivism  as  a  fashion  in  political  thinking  would 
have  gone  farther  and  faster  than  progressivism  allied 
with  the  ambitions  and  passions  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
stamped  with  a  party  name. 

Under  the  incentives  of  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1912  the  progressive  movement  took  on  a  world  of 
extravagances.  Much  of  the  cant  about  "social 
justice,"  all  the  talk  about  subjecting  judicial  decision 
to  popular  vote — these  and  other  overwrought  notions 
were  a  natural  product  of  a  hot  political  campaign. 
They  represented,  not  sober  thought,  but  campaign  pas- 
sion. They  caught  the  imagination  of  temperamental 
enthusiasts  and  hotheads.  But  they  alarmed  and  dis- 
gusted sober  and  thinking  men.  Allied  with  and  mixed 
up  with  progressivism  as  defined  in  the  "Iowa  idea" 
and  as  exemplified  in  the  public  career  of  Judge  Hughes 
prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court,  they 
gave  to  the  reform  movement  a  prejudiced  and  in  a 
sense  a  sinister  trend.  It  became  in  the  common  judg- 
ment of  the  country  a  movement  in  the  personal  in- 
terest of  one  ambitious  man  upon  a  platform  founded 
in  emotionalism  and  augmented  in  reckless  eagerness 
to  catch  votes. 

Progressivism  in  its  true  sense  was  founded  in  two 
large  motives.  The  first  was  embodied  in  the  "Iowa 
idea,"  which  assailed  the  existing  revenue  laws  in  so 
far  as  they  afforded  a  shelter  for  selfish  interests, 
notably  certain  great  trusts.  The  second  was  the  move- 
ment inaugurated  by  Mr.  Hughes,  having  as  its  funda- 


mental motive  enforcement  of  the  public  responsibili- 
ties of  the  great  insurance  companies  and  other  finan- 
cial trusts.  To  these  fundamental  conceptions  and  aims 
many  minor  motives  logically  attached  themselves. 
Taken  together  they  made  up  that  general — and  gen- 
erally wholesome — programme  of  reform  which  found 
champions  in  Senator  Borah,  Governor  Hadley,  Sena- 
tor Cummins,  and  many  others  prior  to  the  day  of  the 
Chicago  convention  of  1912. 

The  Republican  party  as  it  stands  today,  led  and 
marshaled  by  its  candidate  for  the  presidency,  has 
taken  over  and  made  its  own  all  that  was  worth  saving 
of  the  scheme  of  progressivism.  It  has  discarded  the 
extravagances  which  had  their  birth  in  personal  am- 
bition and  which  found  embodiment  in  the  factional 
movement  of  1912.  Abandonment  by  Roosevelt,  Per- 
kins, Garfield,  et  al.  of  Bull-Mooseism  is  a  tacit  con- 
fession that,  with  personal  interests  out  of  the  way, 
there  is  nothing  in  that  "ism"  which  its  sponsors  deem 
worth  fighting  for.       t 

Important  If  True. 

The  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  the  cabinet  of  President  Wilson,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Analyst  an  article  under  the  somewhat 
pretentious  title  of  a  "treatise"  from  which  we  clip  the 
following  introductory  paragraphs: 

The  United  States  has  a  larger  vision  than  it  had  a  few 
years  ago,  and,  so  far  as  the  working  facilities  at  its  com- 
mand permit  it  to  do  so,  it  will  use  this  vision  to  expand  its 
trade.  This  is  natural,  and  normally  means  good  returns 
for  capital,  good  wages  for  workmen,  and  has  in  it  no  ele- 
~ments  that  threaten. 

I  do  not  feel  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  financial  world 
to  speak  advisedly  concerning  the  possibility  of  inflation,  but 
I  doubt  whether  in  any  excessive  sense  it  will  arise  through 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system.  We  ought  nor- 
mally, year  by  year,  to  need  more  credits  than  we  have  had 
before;  but  if  those  expand  in  due  proportion  to  the  pro- 
ductive trade  we  are  doing,  it  hardly  seems  to  be  inflation 
in  any  evil  sense.  We  are.  of  course,  richer  than  we  ever 
were  before.  We  have  paid  our  debts  and  we  are  saving 
money.  No  other  people  is  as  rich  as  we  are.  If  under  these 
circumstances  we  get  an  attack  of  megalomania  and  chase 
rainbows,  develop  wildcat  schemes,  and  generally  lose  our 
financial  grip,  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  price.  I  see  no  imme- 
diate signs  of  such  processes.  We  need  more  credits  than 
we  have  ever  had  to  deal  with  our  domestic  situation  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  the  foreign  situation  what  it  ought 
to  be;  and  while  both  of  these  processes  together  will  mean 
a  greatly  expanded  volume  of  credits,  it  is  hardly  inflation 
in  the  sense  that  it  will  blow  up  like  a  bubble. 

There  is  much  more  similarly  rhythmic  and  resound- 
ing in  form  and  tone.  The  Argonaut  has  read  over 
this  "treatise"  three  several  times  without  being  able  to 
understand  it.  We  here  produce  Mr.  Redfield's  intro- 
ductory paragraphs  in  the  hope  that  some  reader  of 
keener  powers  of  comprehension  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cover what  the  divil  it's  all  about.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  w-ritten 
something  so  supremely  and  mightily  profound  that  he 
himself  may  not  be  able  to  interpret  it? 


Editorial  Notes. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  done  wisely  to  recommend  Mr. 
William  R.  Willcox  for  general-in-chief  of  the  coming 
presidential  campaign.  Mr.  Willcox's  executive  ca- 
pacity has  been  tested  in  the  postmastership  of  Xew 
York  City  and  his  political  ideals  and  standards  have 
been  made  manifest  by  his  activities  in  the  Xew  York 
public  service  commission.  He  represents  the  Hughes 
idea  in  politics,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
wholesome  progressivism  engrafted  upon  traditional 
Republican  principles.  Those  who  imagined  that  Mr. 
Hughes  would  recommend  Mr.  Hitchcock  for  the  chair- 
manship of  the  national  committee  in  recognition  of 
his  (Hitchcock's)  pre-convention  activities  have  not 
fairly  adjudged  the  political  discretion  or  the  moral 
consistency  of  the  man.  Mr.  Hitchcock  did  good  work 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Hughes.  But  it  was  not  done  for 
Mr.  Hughes  or  by  his  request.  The  putting  of  Hitch- 
cock at  the  head  of  the  national  committee  would 
have  been  construed  as  a  kind  of  recognition  of  his 
services,  which  Mr.  Hughes  manifestly  does  not  wish 
to  bestow.  . 

Upon  the  heels  of  a  report  that  the  governor  of 
Lower  California  would  hold  that  state  "neutral"  in  a 
war  between  the  United  States  and-  Mexico  comes  an- 
other report  to  the  effect  that  700  Mexican  soldiers 
are  in  camp  at  Mexicala  and  that  their  number  is 
growing  hourlv  bv  accessions   from   the  near-by   local 
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fornia  in  a  neutral  attitude  is  on  its  face  an  absu 
Arizona  or  New  Mexico  might  as  reasonably  set  up  the 
standard  of  neutrality.  One  of  the  first  objects  of 
military  enterprise  in  'the  case  of  war — which  as  we 
write  on  Wednesday  morning  seems  an  assurance — 
should  be  the  military  occupation  and  possession  of 
Lower  California.  Either  it  must  be  in  our  hands  or 
it  must  stand  as  a  menace  to  very  important  American 
interests.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  canal  con- 
necting the  Colorado  River  with  the  Imperial  Valley 
in  California  passes  through  the  territory  of  Lower 
California.  Interference  with  this  canal  in  its  Mexi- 
can reaches  would  not  only  inflict  a  colossal  damage 
upon  American  property,  but  put  in  hazard  the  lives  of 
many  thousands  resident  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  One 
of  the  very  first  movements,  therefore,  on  our  part 
should  be  to  seize  Lower  California  and  thus  safe- 
guard the  great  interests  dependent  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  canal.  Lower  California  stands  detached 
from  Mexico  and  is  not  in  any  natural  or  necessary 
sense  part  of  its  territory.  It  is  of  no  great  value  in- 
trinsically speaking,  but  it  holds  a  vital  relation  to  in- 
terests in  California.  Xo  doubt  it  would  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  United  States  long  ago  if  the  Mexi- 
can constitution  had  permitted  of  its  transfer  by  sale 
and  purchase.  The  coming  war  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  what  the  necessities  of  large  American 
interests  and  of  a  considerable  American  population 
plainly  require.  

The  characteristic  traits  of  Governor  Johnson's  mind 
and  character  are  betrayed  in  hi  s  announcement  of 
Tuesday  that  he  will  support  Mr.  Hughes  in  the  coming 
campaign,  but  that  he  will  continue  an  oppositionist  as 
related  to  the  Republican  party.  The  larger  and 
weightier  men  of  the  Progressive  group  have  not  thus 
quibbled.  They  have  seen  in  the  situation  which  rallies 
them  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Hughes  an  opportunity  to 
realign  themselves  with  the  Republican  party  and  thus 
to  gain  an  important  influence  in  it.  Having  deter- 
mined to  support  the  party  nominee,  they  have  taken 
the  only  course  consistent  with  that  determination. 
But  Governor  Johnson,  while  coming  into  line  since 
there  is  nothing  else  for  him  to  do,  snarls  in  disappoint- 
ment and  resentment,  none  the  less  pitiful  because 
impotent.  Next  to  being  a  winner  in  politics  comes  the 
merit  of  being  a  good  loser.  Not  every  man  has  the 
character  which  the  role  requires;  manifestly  Governor 
Johnson  has  not.  

In  the  presidential  election  of  1912  Woodrow  Wilson 
(Democrat)  received  6,293,019  votes;  William  H.  Taft 
(Republican)  received  3,484,956  votes;  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (Progressive),  4,119,504;  Eugene  V.  Debs 
(Socialist),  901,873;  Eugene  W.  Chafin  (Prohibitionist), 
207,928;  Arthur  E.  Reimer  (Social  Labor),  29,259. 
Wilson's  plurality  was  2,173,512.  His  vote  of  6,293,019 
as  compared  with  the  total  vote  of  Taft  and  Roose- 
velt was  1,411,441  shy.  That  is,  leaving  out  the  minor 
candidates,  Wilson's  vote  was  less  by  1,411,441  than 
the  combined  Republican  and  Progressive  vote.  In 
each  of  thirteen  states  in  the  last  election  the  Demo- 
cratic plurality  was  less  than  10,000  votes.  More  sig- 
nificant still  is  the  fact  that  in  twenty-seven  states  the 
combined  Roosevelt-Taft  vote  exceeded  that  of  Wil- 
son. In  Illinois,  for  example,  the  combined  Republican 
and  Progressive  vote  exceeded  that  of  the  Democrats 
by  more  than  150,000;  in  Indiana,  by  40,000;  in  New 
York,  by  175,000,  and  in  New  Jersey  by  approximately 
50,000.  These  states  all  gave  their  electoral  votes  to 
Wilson  in  1912.  They  are  normally  doubtful  states, 
but  the  margin  is  distinctly  on  the  Republican  side 
with  the  Progressives  out  of  the  way.  As  for  such 
states  as  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Massachusetts,  normally 
Republican,  it  is  hardly  believable,  with  the  Progres- 
sive party  eliminated,  that  they  shall  not  return  to  the 
Republican  fold.  

Mr.  Capwell  spoke  severely,  but  not  too  severely,  on 
Tuesday  before  a  representative  group  of  Oaklanders 
of  the  movement  inaugurated  at  San  Francisco  under 
the  name  of  the  Seven  Hundred  Thousand  Club.  "If," 
said  Mr.  Capwell,  "the  plan  of  this  organization  should 
be  carried  out,  San  Francisco  would  be  in  the  position 
of  a  city  with  a  wall  about  itself.  Its  population  could 
then  pick  its  own  pockets  and  cherish  the  pleasing  de- 
lusion that  it  was  making  money."  Mr.  Capwell  is 
entirely  right.  No  community  can  prosper  within  it- 
self. No  community  purely  selfish  in  ideals  and  prac- 
tice deserves  to  prosper.     In  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 


the  prosperity  of  San  Francisco  is  to  be  merely  a  gauge 
of  its  relationships  with  the  outside  world.  Any  move- 
ment looking  to  the  narrowing  of  these  relationships, 
to  pursuance  of  a  petty  and  local  as  distinct  from  a 
large  and  broad  policy  is  founded  in  wrong  spirit  and 
is  destined  to  failure. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  news  that  the  Russians  are  crossing  the  Carpathians 
and  that  their  forces  are  approaching  the  plains  of  Hungary 
serves  to  deepen  the  conviction  that  we  are  witnessing  one  of 
the  final  eruptions  of  the  European  volcano.  That  they  have 
been  able  to  achieve  this  surprising  success  is  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  Austrian  forces 
opposed  to  them.  We  have  only  to  remember  the  tremendous 
struggles  of  last  year  in  the  Carpathian  passes  to  realize  the 
changed  conditions  that  have  enabled  the  Russians  in  the 
course  of  so  few  days  to  sweep  southward,  to  overcome  the 
garrisons  in  the  pass,  and  now  actually  to  threaten  Hungary. 
At  the  moment  of  writing  there  is  nothing  but  the  bare 
report.  We  know  nothing  of  the  strength  of  the  Russian 
force  or  of  its  ability  to  maintain  its  position.  But  the  fact 
of  such  a  threat  to  Hungary  is  striking  enough,  even  though  it 
should  represent  no  more  than  a  few  Cossack  riders. 


It  was  recently  suggested  in  this  column  that  the  Russians 
would  make  no  very  great  effort  to  reach  Lemberg  or  to  ad- 
vance westward  for  the  mere  purpose  of  seizing  territory. 
Their  aim  was  a  quite  different  one.  The  occupation  of  Lem- 
berg, while  desirable  enough  from  the  Russian  point  of  view, 
would  have  no  decisive  effects  in  comparison  with  the  much 
greater  aim  that  seemed  to  be  within  sight.  Moreover,  to 
push  westward,  as  might  have  been  easily  done,  would  be  to 
create  a  vulnerable  salient  that  must  be  defended  with  very 
largre  forces.  Petrograd  warned  us  against  measuring  suc- 
cesses by  the  extent  of  territory  seized,  and  although  this 
was  assumed  in  some  quarters  to  indicate  the  end  of  the 
Russian  momentum,  it  is  now  evident  that  it  meant  some- 
thing quite  different.  It  meant  that  Russia  would  avoid 
the  beguilements  of  a  western  advance  and  would  strike  hard 
with  the  single  aim  of  forcing  one  of  her  enemies  wholly 
out  of  the  war.  It  would  be  premature  to  say  that  she  has 
done  so.  In  war  more  than  anywhere  else  it  is  the  unex- 
pected that  happens,  but  it  is  hardly  premature  to  say  that 
the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  armies  has  been  so  crushing  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  they  can  make  an 
effective  reappearance.  . . 

But  the  approach  of  Russian  forces  to  Hungary  means 
much  more  than  the  rout  and  dispersal  of  the  Austrian  armies. 
It  means  a  thrust  at  the  Austrian  Empire  in  its  most  vul- 
nerable portion.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  that  has  hitherto 
been  quite  generally  held,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Hungary 
does  not  occupy  a  position  of  subordination  to  Austria.  Their 
relations  are  those  of  partners  upon  equal  terms.  Hungary 
occupies  very  much  the  same  position  as  a  state  in  the 
American  Union.  Whatever  special  powers  have  devolved 
upon  the  Austrian  administration  are  the  result  of  agreement, 
and  not  of  coercion  nor  of  usurpation.  But  the  friction 
between  Hungary  and  Austria  has  been  growing  for  years, 
and  is  so  much  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that  it  need 
not  be  emphasized  here.  Nothing  but  the  prestige  of  Franz 
Josef  has  prevented  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership.  Now 
Hungary  has  never  been  more  than  a  half-hearted  supporter 
of  the  war.  Her  people  have  no  particular  sympathy  with  the 
Pan-Germanism  of  the  Austrian  court,  and  there  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  they  should  have,  seeing  that  they  are  not 
Germans.  None  the  less  they  played  their  part  with  a  certain 
amount  of  loyalty,  but  with  a  growing  resentment  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  German  militarists,  encroachments  that 
seem  certainly  to  have  been  justified  by  Austria's  repeated 
military  misfortunes.  Now  within  the  last  few  months  this 
resentment  has  been  growing  steadily  more  accentuated. 
Hungarian  statesmen  have  openly  expressed  their  conviction 
that  Austria  was  becoming  a  mere  catspaw  for  German  am- 
bitions and  consequently  the  interest  of  Hungary  in  the  war 
has  been  steadily  waning.  What  must  be  the  effect  upon 
Hungary  of  this  sudden  appearance  of  Russians  upon  her 
plains  with  no  army  that  can  hope  to  oppose  them  and  with 
the  dam  so  completely  overthrown  that  it  seems  hopeless 
even  to  attempt  to  stay  the  threatened  flood.  It  is  of  course 
a  far  cry  to  Belgrade  and  a  still  farther  cry  to  Vienna,  but 
the  Hungarian  plains  are  flat  and  easy  to  traverse,  and  even 
though  for  the  present  Belgrade  may  be  out  of  reach  the 
damage  that  the  Russians  will  do  is  irretrievable.  And  what 
will  Hungary  say  and  do  when  she  finds  that  she  is  the  anvil 
upon  which  these  tremendous  blows  are  to  fall  ? 


then  another  German  force  under  Von  Bothmer  near  Kolomea. 
and  the  Teuton  line  finally  terminated  with  an  Austrian 
army  to  the  immediate  west  of  Czernowitz.  The  armies  of 
Von  Linsingen  and  Von  Bothmer  seem  to  have  held  fast  and 
even  to  have  made  some  advances,  but  at  the  moment  of 
writing  the  battle  still  remains  undecided.  Now  in  addition 
to  sending  forces  south  toward  Hungary  the  Russians  have  also 
aimed  northwest  and  have  crossed  the  Pruth  River  at  Kolo- 
mea. That  means  that  Von  Bothmer  must  either  fight  a 
successful  battle  and  drive  the  Russians  back  or  he  will  be 
outflanked  and  there  will  then  be  a  Russian  army  to  the  rear 
of  the  Teuton  line.  And  so  long  as  the  Russians  are  able 
to  establish  themselves  on  the  Pruth  River  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  flank  of  their  Hungarian  army  is  weJl  protected. 
They  are  not  making  the  mistake  that  they  made  before  in 
forcing  their  way  through  the  Carpathian  passes  and  leaving 
their  long  line  exposed  to  an  attack  from  the  west.  Indeed 
the  conditions  are  now  wholly  different.  At  that  time  the 
Russian  armies  were  pitiably  deficient  in  arms  and  therefore 
in  men.  They  had  very  few  machine  guns  and  practically 
no  heavy  artillery,  while  all  arms  were  lacking  in  ammunition. 
There  is  now  a  very  different  tale  to  tell.  Major  Moraht, 
the  German  expert,  says  that  the  Russians  have  six  million 
men  south  of  Pinsk  and  that  they  are  well  supplied  with 
ammunition.  Major  Moraht's  tendency  would  naturally  be  to 
exaggerate  the  strength  of  a  successful  foe  and  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  Russia  has  six  million  men  in  this  particular 
field.  But  it  is  evident  that  her  armies  are  large  and  it  is 
still  more  evident  that  they  are  well  equipped.  Their  heavy 
artillery  is  probably  still  deficient,  and  they  certainly  have 
not  so  many  machine  guns  as  the  Germans.  But  there  seems 
to  be  no  lack  of  ammunition.  Taking  men  and  arms  into 
account,  the  Russian  armies  have  an  average  equality  with 
any  other  forces  in  the  field. 


But  even  though  the  Russians  have  resisted  the  temptation 
to  move  westward  and  to  occupy  still  more  Austrian  territory, 
the  gains  that  they  have  made  and  that  are  incidental  to  their 
campaign  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  They  have  con- 
quered a  strip  about  200  miles  long  and  about  fifty  miles  wide 
without  counting  the  territory  to  the  south  of  Czernowitz  and 
up  to  the  point  of  farthest  Russian  advance  into  Hungary- 


The  field  of  war  to  the  north,  where  the  Russians  have  to 
meet  Germans  instead  of  Austrians,  is  not  so  favorable  to 
Russian  arms,  although  even  here  they  have  met  nothing  that 
can  be  called  a  reverse.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
line  south  of  the  Pripet  Marsh  was  held  in  the  main  by 
the  Austrians,  but  at  the  northern  end  of  that  line,  that  is  tc 
say  immediately  south  of  the  marsh,  was  the  German  army 
of   Von    Linsingen.      Then    came   three   Austrian    armies,    and 


Generally  speaking  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  nearly  con- 
tinuous battle  from  Riga  to  Hungary,  but  the  fighting  south 
of  Pinsk  is  by  far  the  more  important.  If  either  Linsingen 
or  Bothmer  should  be  able  to  hold  the  Russians  in  check,  and 
it  now  seems  doubtful  if  they  can  do  so,  it  will  enable  Von 
Hindenburg  to  hold  on  to  his  lines  in  the  far  north,  and  it 
will  also  serve  as  a  constraint  to  the  Russian  invaders  of 
Hungary.  But  if  Linsingen  and  Bothmer  should  be  forced 
back  it  will  endanger  Von  Hindenburg  in  the  north,  since  the 
Russians  will  then  be  creeping  around  his  flanks  and  reaching 
his  rear.  The  Germans  never  showed  better  wisdom  than 
when  they  interspersed  the  Austrian  armies  with  armies  of 
their  own.  If  the  whole  of  the  line  south  of  the  marshes 
had  been  held  by  Austrians  the  eastern  war  would  already 
have  been  over.  It  is  now  suspended  on  a  knife  edge,  'and 
that  knife  edge  is  the  two  German  armies  of  Linsingen  and 
Bothmer.  So  critical  is  that  particular  field  that  we  may 
almost  disregard  all  reports  from  the  far  north  as  to  tn^. 
results  of  the  fighting  at  the  various  points  there.  Whatever 
Russian  attacks  there  may  be  between  the  Pripet  Marsh 
and  Riga  are  probably  intended  only  to  engage  the  German 
forces  and  to  prevent  the  sending  of  reinforcements  to  the 
south.  

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  we  can  now 
appreciate  the  stupendous  mistakes  the  Germans  have  made 
in  the  conduct  of  the  siege  of  Verdun.  Their  first  mistake 
was  a  miscalculation  of  the  time  that  would  be  required  to 
reduce  the  fortifications.  Their  second  mistake  was  in 
pledging  practically  all  their  fortunes  upon  the  result.  If 
they  could  have  taken  Verdun  at  one  great  blow  all  would 
have  been  comparatively  well.  It  is  true  that  the  French 
army  would  have  been  left  intact,  and  Paris  would  have  been 
as  far  away  as  ever.  But  the  moral  effect  would  certainly 
have  been  considerable.  Such  a  success  would  have  gone  far 
to  establish  a  certain  German  invincibility  in  attack,  and  this 
would  have  been  a  useful  asset.  But  Verdun  was  too  hard 
a  nut  to  be  cracked  in  this  way.  Its  continued  assault  has 
meant  a  concentration  of  every  available  German  resource. 
It  has  meant  a  consequent  weakening  of  the  German  lines 
and  reserves  all  over  Europe.  The  Verdun  casualties  alone 
might  easily  have  saved  the  day  in  Russia.  And  Germany 
has  now  gone  so  far  at  Verdun  that  she  can  not  draw  back 
without  a  grave  loss  of  prestige.  She  is  in  the  position  of 
the  merchant  who  sees  his  capital  fading  away  in  some  luck- 
less investment  and  who  is  compelled  unavailingly  to  sell 
valuable  securities  in  the  desperate  hope  of  retrieving  his 
fortunes.  If  Germany  had  foreseen  the  Russian  offensive  it 
is  quite  certain  that  she  would  not  have  locked  herself  up  in 
Verdun.  For  actually  it  is  Germany  that  is  locked  up  in 
Verdun,  and  not  France.  France  could  withdraw  at  any 
moment  and  lose  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  except  the  con- 
tinued opportunity  to  inflict  fearful  losses  upon  her  foes. 
Germany  can  not  withdraw  without  a  damaging  admission  of 
failure.  She  knew  that  she  could  not  fight  heavily  on  more 
than  one  front  at  a  time,  but  she  reckoned  upon  disposing  of 
Verdun  and  perhaps  the  whole  of  France  with  it  before  she 
was  called  upon  to  act  elsewhere.  She  miscalculated.  Now 
comes  the  Russian  offensive,  and  it  finds  her  with  her  hands 
helplessly  tied.  And  not  only  must  she  face  the  Russian 
offensive,  but  she  knows  that  she  is  on  the  brink  of  a  general 
offensive  everywhere.  It  may  even  have  begun.  If  the 
splendid  bravery  of  her  devoted  soldiers  could  have  saved  the 
day  it  would  have  been  saved.  But  the  failure,  the  mis- 
calculation, has  been  one  of  the  high  command.  Popular 
rumor  attributes  it  to  Von  Falkenhayn.  and  already  there 
are  stories  that  he  has  been  recalled. 


Reference   has  been   made   to   the   possibility   that   the  long- 
heralded    general    offensive    has    already    begun.      The 
bulletin  speaks  of  an  "important"  battle  that  has    i 
for  the  last  two  or  three  days  along  the   British 
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another  report  speaks  of  a  penetration  of  the  German  line  at 
many  points.  The  British  bulletins  also  make  guarded  refer- 
ences to  an  extended  action.  Last  week  it  was  suggested 
here  that  an  offensive  would  begin  as  soon  as  the  maximum 
of  German  troops  in  the  west  had  been  drawn  away  to  meet 
the  Russian  danger,  and  now  we  read  of  extensive  depletions 
of  the  German  reserve  in  France  for  this  purpose.  Probably 
Russia  feels  herself  competent  to  meet  any  forces  that  can 
be  sent  against  her.  otherwise  there  would  have  been  an 
earlier  attack  in  the  west  in  order  to  prevent  that  depletion. 
Reports  from  Russia  speak  of  the  presence  there  of  Verdun 
troops  and  troops  from  other  parts  of  the  western  line,  so 
that  we  may  suppose  that  the  British  attack,  if  it  is  actually 
a  genera!  one.  has  been  nicely  timed  for  the  moment  when 
the  transfer  of  German  troops  and  their  relative  apportion- 
ments to  east  and  west  has  reached  some  desired  point 
suited  to  the  respective  strengths  of  the  Allied  armies.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  eastern  field  is  much  better 
suited  than  the  western  to  the  attainment  of  decisions.  In 
the  east  there  is  opportunity  for  generalship,  for  the  deploy 
of  troops,  and  for  those  general  engagements  in  which  the 
weight  of  men  and  metal  can  force  a  definite  victory.  The 
eastern  armies,  to  a  large  extent,  are  fighting  above  ground 
in  an  open  and  honest  way.  In  the  west  they  are  fighting 
underground,  where  the  advantage  is  always  with  the  defense, 
even  against  vastly  superior  numbers.  That  the  largest  pos 
sible  number  of  Germans  should  be  tempted  eastward  would 
seem  more  advantageous  to  the  Allies  than  their  detention  in 
the  west.  


A  CHAPTER  FROM  "THE  DUEL.' 


A.  Kuprin  Writes  of  Life  in  a  Russian  Infantry   Regiment  in 
Barracks  Near  the  Frontier. 


If  the  Allied  armies  in  the  Balkans  are  prepared  to  move 
at  all  we  may  expect  important  news  from  there  at  almost 
any  moment,  and  the  rigorous  measures  that  have  been 
adopted  against  the  Greek  government  may  well  be  regarded 
as  a  preliminary.  If  the  Allied  forces  are  to  move  northward 
or  eastward  it  would  obviously  be  necessary'  to  guard  their 
rear  from  a  Greek  attack.  Therefore  we  find  the  insistence 
upon  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry'  suspected  of  German  sym- 
pathies, upon  a  general  election,  and  upon  the  demobilization 
of  the  Greek  army.  The  blockade  that  was  instituted  to 
enforce  these  demands  has  been  successful,  as  it  must  neces- 
sarily be,  seeing  that  Greece  can  not  exist  for  many  days 
without  imports.  Austria,  seeking  reinforcements  for  her 
armies  in  the  north,  has  probably  called  more  largely  upon 
her  forces  in  the  Balkans  than  upon  those  in  Italy.  Germany 
is  likely  to  have  done  the  same.  This  would  leave  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting  to  the  Bulgarians,  and  we  may  reasonably 
believe  in  the  truth  of  the  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  Bul- 
garians  are   not   now    very   enthusiastic. 


But  whether  the  general  offensive  is  now  in  progress  or 
not  it  is  evident  that  what  practically  amounts  to  a  general 
offensive  is  in  progress.  It  may  be  a  mere  snatching  at  op- 
portunities, but  the  result  is  the  same.  The  Russians  took 
advantage  of  the  weakening  of  the  Austrian  lines  by  the 
Italian  campaign.  The  Italians  took  advantage  of  Austria's 
efforts  to  stem  the  Russian  tide.  And  now  the  British  seem 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  Germany's  efforts  to  aid  her  ally. 
Whether  the  initiative  in  this  general  conflagration  was  taken 
by  Germany  or  her  enemies  does  not  matter  much.  The 
result  is  the  same,  and  if  we  were  now  to  hear  of  a  move- 
ment in  the  Balkans — and  it  should  be  imminent — we  should 
be  witnessing  an  actual  offensive  upon  all  fronts.  And  it 
would  be  an  offensive  that  found  Germany  at  the  gravest 
disadvantage  as  a  result  of  her  miscalculations  at  Verdun. 


The  regular  official  bulletins  now  seem  to  be  nearly  worth- 
less without  a  careful  analysis  in  front  of  the  map.  They 
have  been  deteriorating  for  some  time  past.  Occasionally 
we  find  an  admission  of  a  reverse,  but  it  seems  to  be  more 
for  the  effect  of  verisimilitude  than  anything  else.  Every 
trivial  success  is  solemnly  recorded,  but  of  even  large  defeats 
there  is  no  mention.  There  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  seri- 
ous attempt  to  represent  the  facts. 


We  still  hear  all  sorts  of  speculations  as  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  these  calculations  are  usually  received  with  a 
respect  corresponding  with  the  expert  reputation  of  their  au- 
thors. But  actually  it  is  the  expert  whose  opinion  should 
be  least  valued,  and  this  because  he  considers  the  problem 
from  his  own  restricted  point  of  view  alone  and  to  the  neg- 
lect of  all  the  factors  that  lie  beyond  his  own  special  field. 
Here,  as  usual,  it  is  the  outsider  who  sees  most  of  the  game. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  military'  expert  considers  nothing  but 
the  disposition  and  strength  of  armies  and  their  reserves. 
The  economist  thinks  of  nothing  but  finance  and  food  sup- 
plies, while  the  sociologist  presages  from  the  disposition  of 
civilian  populations  and  the  growing  murmurs  of  noncom- 
batants.  But  perhaps  all  these  factors  have  a  nearly  equal 
weight,  and  it  is  only  by  according  to  them  their  due  emphasis 
that  we  can  reach  even  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Sax  Francisco,  Tune  28,  1916.  Sidney  Corvx. 
■■fc   

New  York  now  leads  all  other  parts  of  the  world  in 
commerce,  being  credited  with  an  aggregate  foreign 
trade  which  exceeds  the  commerce  of  London  second 
in  rank,  by  $200,005,000.  In  the  matter  of  exports  the 
preeminence  of  Xew  York  is  even  greater. 


The  little  incorporated  town  of  San  Felipe,  Texas. 
containing  about  150  inhabitants,  of  whom  some  sixty- 
five  are  voters,  is  said  to  be  the  richest  municipality 
in  the  world  per  capita.  Xot  only  is  the  town  wealthy. 
but  it  las  over  $100,000  out  at  interest. 


\e\    Orleans  has  the  largest  agricultural  warehouse 
he    /orld. 


Lbov  was  again  laughing  at  his  own  thoughts. 
"Gentlemen,   have  you  heard  what  happened  to  the 
adjutant  of  the  Fourth  Regiment?" 

"Keep  your  eternal  stories  to  yourself,  Lbov,"  ex- 
claimed Yiatkin,  interrupting  him  in  a  severe  tone. 
"Today  you're  worse  than  usual." 

"I  have  some  more  news  to  tell,"  Biek-Agamalov 
went  on  to  say.  as  he  again  facetiously  threatened 
Lbov  with  his  horse,  which,  snorting  and  shaking  its 
head,  beslavered  all  around  it  with  foam.  "The  com- 
mander has  taken  it  into  his  head  that  the  officers  of 
all  the  companies  are  to  practice  sabre-cutting  at  a 
dummy.  He  has  aroused  a  fearful  animosity  against 
himself  in  the  Xinth  Company.  Epifanov  was  arrested 
for  having  neglected  to  sharpen  his  sabre.  But  what 
are  you  frightened  of,  Lbov?  He  isn't  dangerous,  and 
you  must  teach  yourself  to  make  friends  with  these 
noble  animals.  It  may,  you  know,  some  day  fall  to 
your  lot  to  be  adjutant :  but  then,  I  suppose,  you  will 
sit  your  horse  as  securely  as  a  roast  sparrow  on  a 
dish." 

"Retro,  Satanas!"  cried  Lbov,  who  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  protecting  himself  against  the  horse's  froth- 
covered  muzzle.  "You've  heard.  I  suppose,  what  hap- 
pened to  an  adjutant  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  who 
bought  himself  a  circus-horse?  At  the  review  itself, 
right  before  the  eyes  of  the  inspecting  general,  the 
well-trained  beast  began  to  exhibit  its  proficiency  in 
the  'Spanish  walk.'  You  know,  I  suppose,  what  that 
is?  At  every  step  the  horse's  legs  are  swung  high  in 
the  air  from  one  side  to  the  other.  At  last,  both  horse 
and  rider  alighted  in  the  thick  of  the  company. 
Shrieks,  oaths,  universal  confusion,  and  a  general,  half 
dead  with  rage,  who  at  last,  by  a  supreme  effort,  man- 
aged to  hiss  out:  'Lieutenant  and  adjutant,  for  this 
exhibition  of  your  skill  in  riding  you  have  twenty-one 
davs'   arrest.     March!'"' 

"What  rot!"  interrupted  Yiatkin  in  an  indignant 
tone.  "I  say,  Biek,  the  news  of  the  sabre-cutting  was 
by  no  means  a  surprise  to  us.  It  means  that  we  do 
not  get  any  free  time  at  all.  Turn  round  and  see  what 
an   abortion   some  one  brought  here   yesterday." 

He  concluded  his  sentence  by  a  significant  gesture 
towards  the  middle  of  the  parade-ground,  where  a 
monstrously  ugly  figure  of  raw  clay,  lacking  both  arms 
and  legs,  had  been  erected. 

"Ha!  look  there — already.    Well,  have  you  tried  it?" 
asked  Biek,  his  interest  excited.     "Have  you  had  a  go 
at  it  yet,  Romashov?" 
"Xot  yet," 

"Don't  you  think  I've  something  better  to  do  than 
occupy  myself  with  rubbish  of  that  sort?"  exclaimed 
Yiatkin  angrily.  "When  am  I  to  find  time  for  that? 
From  9  in  the  morning  to  6  at  night  I  have  to  be  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  and  hardly  manage  to  get  a 
bite  or  sup.  Besides,  thank  God !  I've  still  my  wits 
about  me." 

"What  silly  talk!  An  officer  ought  to  be  able  to 
handle  his  sabre.'' 

"Why?  if  I  may  ask.  You  surely  know  that  in  war- 
fare, with  the  firearms  now  in  use,  one  never  gets  with- 
in a  range  of  a  hundred  paces  of  the  enemy.  What 
the  devil's  the  use  of  a  sabre  to  me?  I'm  not  a  cavalry- 
man. When  it  comes  to  the  point,  I  shall  seize  hold 
of  a  rifle  and — bang!  So  the  matter's  simple  enough. 
People  may  say  what  they  please:  the  bullet  is.  after 
all.  the  safest." 

"Possibly  so :  but,  even  in  time  of  peace,  there  are 
still  many  occasions  when  the  sabre  may  come  in  use- 
ful— for  instance,  if  one  is  attacked  in  street  riots, 
tumults,  etc." 

"And  you  think  I  should  condescend  to  exchange 
cuts  with  the  rag-tag  of  the  streets?  Xo,  thank  you, 
my  good  friend.  In  such  a  case  I  prefer  to  give  the 
command.  'Aim.  fire' — and  all's  said  and  done." 
Biek-Agamalov's  face  darkened. 
"You  are  talking  nonsense,  Pavel  Pavlich.  Now 
answer  me  this :  Suppose,  when  you  are  taking  a  walk, 
or  are  at  a  theatre  or  restaurant,  some  coxcomb  in- 
sults you  or  a  civilian  boxes  your  ears.  What  will  you 
do  then?" 

Yiatkin  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  protruded  his 
under  lip  contemptuously. 

"In  the  first  place,  that  kind  of  man  only  attacks 
those  who  show  that  they  are  afraid  of  him,  and,  in 
the  second,  I  have — my  revolver." 

"But  suppose  the  revolver  were  left  at  home?"  re- 
marked Lbov. 

"Then,  naturally,  I  should  have  to  go  home  and 
fetch  it.  What  stupid  questions !  You  seem  to  have 
clean  forgotten  the  incident  of  a  certain  cornet  who 
was  insulted  at  a  music-hall  by  two  civilians.  He  drove 
home  for  his  revolver,  returned  to  the  music-hall,  and 
cheerfully  shot  down  the  pair  who  had  insulted  him — 
simple  enough." 

Biek-Agamalov  made  an  indignant  gesture.  "We 
know — we  have  heard  all  that,  but  in  telling  the  story 
you  forget  that  the  cornet  in  question  was  convicted 
of  deliberate  murder.     Truly  a  very  pretty  business. 


formed  hand  in  which  he  held  the  reins  was  clenched 
so  hard  that  it  tcembled.  Lbov  was  seized-  with  one 
of  his  usual  paroxysms  of  laughter. 

"Ah!  you're  at  it  again."  Yiatkin  remarked  se- 
verely. 

"Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  but  I  really  couldn't — ha, 
ha,  ha !  I  happened  to  think  of  a  tragi-comic  scene 
that  was  enacted  in  the  Seventeenth  Regiment.  Sub- 
Ensign  Krause  on  one  occasion  had  a  row  with  some 
one  in  an  aristocratic  club.  The  steward,  to  prevent 
further  mischief,  seized  him  so  violently  by  the 
shoulder-knot  that  the  latter  was  torn  off,  whereupon 
Krause  drew  a  revolver  and  put  a  bullet  through  the 
steward's  skull.  A  little  lawyer  who  incautiously 
mixed  himself  up  in  the  game  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  rest  of  the  party  rushed  out  of  the  room  like  so 
many  frightened  hens.  But  Krause  quietly  proceeded 
to  the  camp,  and  was  then  challenged  by  the  sentry. 
'Who  goes  there?'  shouted  the  sentry.  'Sub-Ensign 
Krause.  who  is  coming  to  die  by  the  colors  of  his  regi- 
ment'; whereupon  he  walked  straight  up  to  the  colors, 
laid  himself  down  on  the  ground,  and  fired  a  bullet 
through  his  left  arm.  The  court  afterwards  acquitted 
him." 

"That  was  a  fine  fellow,"  exclaimed  Biek-Agamalov. 
Then  began  the  young  officers'  usual  favorite  con- 
versation on  duels,  fights,  and  other  sanguinary  scenes, 
whereupon  it  was  stated  with  great  satisfaction  that 
such  transgressions  of  law  and  municipal  order  always 
went  unpunished.  Then,  for  instance,  a  story  was 
told  about  how  a  drunken,  beardless  cornet  had  drawn 
his  sword  at  random  on  a  small  crowd  of  Jews  who 
were  returning  from  keeping  the  Passover;  how  a  sub- 
lieutenant in  the  infantry  had,  at  a  dancing-hall, 
stabbed  to  death  an  undergraduate  who  happened  to 
elbow  him  at  the  buffet,  how  an  officer  at  St.  Peters- 
burg or  Moscow  shot  down  like  a  dog  a  civilian  who 
dared  to  make  the  impertinent  observation  that  decent 
people  were  not  in  the  habit  of  accosting  ladies  with 
whom  they  are  not  acquainted. 

Romashov,  who,  up  to  now,  had  been  a  silent  listener 
to  these  piquant  stories,  now  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion; but  he  did  so  with  every  sign  of  reluctance  and 
embarrassment.  He  cleared  his  throat,  slowly  adjusted 
his  eyeglass,  though  that  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary then,  and  finally,  in  an  uncertain  voice,  said : 

"Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  submit  to  you  this  ques- 
tion: In  a  dispute  of  that  sort  it  might  happen,  you 
know,  that  the  civilian  chanced  to  be  a  respectable 
man,  even  perhaps  a  person  of  noble  birth.  Might  it 
not,  in  that  case,  be  more  correct  to  demand  of  him 
an  explanation  or  satisfaction?  We  should  both  be- 
long to  the  cultured  class,  so  to  speak." 

"You're  talking  nonsense,  Romashov,"  interrupted 
Viatkin.  "If  you  want  satisfaction  from  such  scum 
you'll  most  certainly  get  the  following  answer,  which 
is  little  gratifying:  'Ah,  well,  my  good  sir,  I  do  not 
give  satisfaction.  That  is  contrary  to  my  principles. 
I  loathe  duels  and  bloodshed — and  besides,  you  can 
have  recourse,  you  know,  to  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
in  the  event  of  your  feeling  yourself  wronged.'  And 
then,  for  the  whole  of  your  life,  you  must  carry  the 
delightful  recollection  of  an  unavenged  box  on  the  ears 
from  a  civilian." 

Biek-Agamalov  smiled  in  approbation,  and  with  more 
than  his  usual  generosity  snowed  his  whole  row  of 
gleaming  white  teeth.  "Hark  you,  Yiatkin,  you  ought 
really  to  take  some  interest  in  this  sabre-cutting.  With 
us  at  our  home  in  the  Caucasus  we  practice  it  from 
childhood — on  bundles  of  wattles,  on  water-spouts,  the 
bodies  of  sheep." 

"And  men's  bodies,"  remarked  Lbov. 
"And  on  men's  bodies,"  repeated  Agamalov  with  un- 
ruffled calm.     "And  such  strokes,  too!     In  a  twinkling 
they  cleave   a   fellow  from  his   shoulder   to  the  hip." 
"Biek,  can  you  perform  a  test  of  strength  like  that?" 
Biek-Agamalov    sighed    regretfully. 
"Xo,  alas !     A  sheep,  or  a  calf,  I  can  say  I   could 
cleave  to  the  neck  by  a  single  stroke,  but  to  cut  a  full- 
grown  man  down  to  the  waist  is  beyond  my  power. 
To  my  father  it  would  be  a  trifle." 

"Come,  gentlemen,  and  let  us  try  our  strength  and 
sabres  on  that  scarecrow,"  said  Lbov,  in  a  determined 
tone  and  with  flashing  eyes.  "Biek,  my  dear  boy,  come 
with  us." 

The  officers  went  up  to  the  clay  figure  that  had  been 
erected  a  little  way  off.  Yiatkin  was  the  first  to  attack 
it.  After  endeavoring  to  impart  to  his  innocent,  pro- 
saic face  an  expression  of  wild-beast  ferocity,  he  struck 
the  clay  man  with  all  his  might  and  with  an  unneces- 
sarily big  flourish  of  his  sabre.  At  the  same  time  he 
uttered  the  characteristic  sound  "Khryass!"  which  a 
butcher  makes  when  he  is  cutting  tip  beef.  The  weapon 
entered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  into  the  clay,  and 
Yiatkin  had  some  trouble  to  extricate  his  brave  sabre. 
"Wretchedly  done,"  exclaimed  Agamalov,  shaking 
his  head.     "Xow,  Romashov,  it's  your  turn." 

Romashov  drew  his  sabre  from  its  sheath,  and  ad- 
justed his  eyeglass  with  a  hesitating  movement.  He 
was  of  medium  height,  lean,  and  fairly  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  his  build,  but  through  constitutional  timidity 
and  lack  of  interest  not  much  accustomed  to  handling 
the  weapon.  Even  as  a  pupil  at  the  military  academy 
he  was  a  bad  swordsman,  and  after  a  vear  and  a  half's 


If  I  had  found  myself  in  a  similar  situation,  I  should    service  in  the  regiment  he  had  almost  completely  for- 

nave "  gotten  the  art. 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  but  the  little,  well-  I      He    raised    his    sabre    high    above    his    head,    but 
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stretched  out,  simultaneously  and  instinctively,  his  left 
arm  and  hand. 

"Mind  your  hand!"  shouted  Agamalov. 

But  it  was  too  late  then.  The  point  of  the  sabre 
only  made  a  slight  scratch  on  the  clay,  and  Romashov, 
to  his  astonishment,  who  had  misreckoned  on  a  strong 
resistance  to  the  steel  entering  the  clay,  lost  his  balance 
and  stumbled  forward,  whereupon  the  blade  of  the 
sabre  caught  his  outstretched  hand  and  tore  off  a  por- 
tion of  skin  at  the  lower  part  of  his  little  finger,  so 
that  the  blood  oozed. 

"There!  See  what  you've  done!"  cried  Biek  angrily 
as  he  dismounted  from  his  charger.  "How  can  any 
one  handle  a  sabre  so  badly?  You  very  nearly  cut  off 
your  hand,  you  know.  Well,  that  wound  is  a  mere 
trifle,  but  you'd  better  bind  it  up  with  your  handker- 
chief. Ensign,  hold  my  horse.  And  now,  gentlemen, 
bear  this  in  mind.  The  force  or  effect  of  a  stroke  is 
not  generated  either  in  the  shoulder  or  the  elbow,  but 
here,  in  the  wrist."  He  made,  as  quick  as  lightning, 
a  few  rotary  movements  of  his  right  hand,  whereupon 
the  point  of  his  sabre  described  a  scintillating  circle 
above  his  head.  "Now  look,  I  put  my  left  hand  behind 
my  back.  When  the  stroke  itself  is  to  be  delivered  it 
must  not  be  done  by  a  violent  and  clumsily  directed 
blow,  but  by  a  vigorous  cut,  in  which  the  arm  and 
sabre  are  jerked  slightly  backwards.  Do  you  under- 
stand? Moreover,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
plane  of  the  sabre  exactly  coincides  with  the  direction 
of  the  stroke.    Look,  here  goes!" 

Biek  took  two  steps  backward  from  the  manikin,  to 
which  he  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  fasten  himself  tightly 
by  a  sharp,  penetrating  glance.  Suddenly  the  sabre 
flashed  in  the  air,  and  a  fearful  stroke,  delivered  with 
a  rapidity  that  the  eye  could  not  follow,  struck  like 
lightning  the  clay  figure,  the  upper  part  of  which 
rolled,  softly  but  heavily,  down  to  the  ground.  The 
cut  made  by  the  sabre  was  as  smooth  and  even  as  if  it 
had  been  polished. 

"The  deuce,  that  was  something  like  a  cut!"  cried 
the  enthusiastic  Lbov  in  wild  delight.  "Biek,  my  dear 
fellow,  of  your  charity  do  that  over  again." 

"Yes,  do,  Biek,"  chimed  in  Viatkin. 

But  Agamalov,  who  was  evidently  afraid  of  destroy- 
ing the  effect  he  had  produced,  smiled  as  he  replaced 
the  sabre  in  its  scabbard.  He  breathed  heavily,  and  at 
that  moment,  by  his  bloodthirsty,  wildly  staring  eyes, 
his  hawk's  nose,  and  set  mouth,  he  put  one  in  mind  of 
a  proud,  cruel,  malignant  bird  of  prey. 

"That  was  really  nothing  remarkable,"  he  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  of  assumed  contempt.  "At  home  in  the  Cau- 
casus my  old  father,  although  he  is  over  sixty-six, 
could  cut  off  a  horse's  head  in  a  trice.  You  see,  my 
children,  everything  can  be  acquired  by  practice  and 
perseverance.  At  my  home  we  practice  on  bundles  of 
fagots  tightly  twisted  together,  or  we  try  to  cut  through 
a  water-spout  without  the  least  splash  being  noticeable. 
Well,  Lbov,  it's  your  turn  now." 

At  that  very  moment,  however.  Bobuilev,  the  "non- 
com.,"  rushed  up  to  Viatkin,  with  terror  depicted  on 
every  feature. 

"Your  honor!  The  commander  of  the  regiment  is 
here." 

"Attention!"  cried  Captain  Sliva's  sharp  voice  from 
the  other  side  of  the  parade-ground.  The  officers 
hastily  made  their  way  to  their  respective  detachments. 

A  large  open  carriage  slowly  approached  the  avenue 
and  stopped  at  the  parade-ground.  Out  of  it  stepped 
the  commander  with  great  trouble  and  agony  amidst  a 
loud  moaning  and  groaning  from  the  side  of  the  poor 
carriage.  The  commander  was  followed  by  his  adju- 
tant, Staff-Captain  Federovski,  a  tall,  slim  officer  of 
smart  appearance. 

"Good-day,  Seventh  Company."  was  his  greeting  in  a 
careless,  indistinct  voice.  An  ear-splitting  chorus  of 
soldiers,  dispersed  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  ground, 
replied  instantly:    "God  preserve  your  excellency!" 

The  officers  touched  their  caps. 

"Proceed  with  the  drill,"  ordered  the  commander,  as 
he  went  up  to  the  nearest  platoon. 

Colonel  Shulgovich  was  evidently  not  in  a  good 
humor.  He  wandered  about  the  platoons,  growling  and 
swearing,  all  the  while  repeatedly  trying  to  worry  the 
life  out  of  the  unhappy  recruits  by  catch-questions  from 
the  "Military  Regulations."  Time  after  time  he  was 
heard  to  reel  out  the  most  awful  strings  of  insults 
and  threats,  and  in  this  he  displayed  an  inventive 
power  and  mastery  that  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 
The  soldiers  stood  before  him,  transfixed  with  terror, 
stiff,  motionless,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  and,  as  it 
were,  hypnotized  by  the  incessant,  steadfast  glances,  as 
hard  as  marble,  from  those  senile,  colorless,  severe  eyes. 
Colonel  Shulgovich,  although  much  troubled  with  fat- 
ness and  advanced  in  years,  nevertheless  still  contrived 
to  carry  his  huge,  imposing  figure.  His  broad,  fleshy 
face,  with  its  bloated  cheeks  and  deeply  receding  fore- 
head, was  surrounded  below  by  a  thick,  silvery,  pointed 
beard,  whereby  the  great  head  came  very  closely  to 
resemble  an  awe-inspiring  rhomboid.  The  eyebrows 
were  gray,  bushy,  and  threatening.  He  always  spoke 
in  a  subdued  tone,  but  his  powerful  voice — to  which 
alone  he  owed  his  comparatively  rapid  promotion — was 
heard  all  the  same  as  far  as  the  most  distant  point  of 
the  parade-ground,  nay!  even  out  on. the  highroad. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  colonel,  suddenly  halting 
in  front  of  a  young  soldier  named  Sharafutdinov,  who 
was  on  sentry  duty  near  the  gymnastic  apparatus. 


"Recruit  in  the  Sixth  Company,  Sharafutdinov,  your 
excellency,"  the  Tartar  answered  in  a  strained  and 
hoarse  voice. 

"Fool !  I  mean,  of  course,  what  post  are  you  sup- 
posed to  occupy?" 

The  soldier,  who  was  frightened  by  his  commander's 
angry  tone,  was  silent :  he  could  only  produce  one  or 
two  nervous  twitchings  of  the  eyebrows. 

"Well?"     Shulgovich  raised  his  voice. 

"I — am — standing — on  guard,"  the  Tartar  at  last 
spluttered  out,  chancing  it.  "I  can  not — understand, 
your  excellency,"  he  went  on  to  say,  but  he  relapsed 
into  silence  again,  and  stood  motionless. 

The  colonel's  face  assumed  a  dark  brick  color,  a 
shade  with  a  touch  of  blue  about  it.  and  his  bushy  eye- 
brows began  to  pucker  in  an  alarming  way.  Beside 
himself  with  fury,  he  turned  round  and  said  in  a  sharp 
tone: 

"Who  is  the  youngest  officer  here?" 

Romashov  stepped  forward  and  touch  his  cap. 

"I  am,  colonel." 

"Ha — Sub-Lieutenant  Romashov,  you  evidently  train 
your  men  well.  Stand  at  attention  and  stretch  your 
legs,"  bawled  Shulgovich  suddenly,  his  eyes  rolling. 
"Don't  you  know  how  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  your 
commanding  officer?  Captain  Sliva,  I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  your  subaltern  officer  has  been  lacking  in  the 
respect  due  to  his  chief.  And  you,  you  miserable  cur," 
he  now  turned  towards  the  unhappy  Sharafutdinov, 
"tell  me  the  name  of  your  commander." 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Sharafutdinov  quickly,  but 
in  a  firm  tone  in  which,  nevertheless,  a  melancholy 
resignation  might  be  detected. 

"Oh,  /  ask  you  the  name  of  your  colonel.  Do  you 
know  who  I  am?  I — I — I!"  and  Shulgovich  drummed 
with  the  flat  of  his  hand  several  times  on  his  broad 
chest. 

"I  don't  know." 

The  colonel  delivered  himself  of  a  string  of  about 
twenty  words  of  cynical  abuse.  "Captain  Sliva,  I  order 
you  at  once  to  exhibit  this  son  of  a  sea-cook,  so  that 
all  may  see  him,  with  rifle  and  heavy  accoutrements, 
and  let  him  stand  there  till  he  rots.  And  as  for  you, 
sub-lieutenant,  I  know  well  enough  that  loose  women 
and  flirtation  interest  you  more  than  the  service  does. 
In  waltzing  and  reading  Paul  de  Kock  you're  said  to 
be  an  authority,  but  as  to  performing  your  duties,  in- 
structing your  men — that,  of  course,  is  beneath  your 
dignity.  Just  look  at  this  creature"  (he  gave  Sharafut- 
dinov a  sound  slap  on  the  mouth) — "is  this  a  Russian 
soldier?  No,  he's  a  brute  beast,  who  does  not  even 
recognize  his  own  commanding  officer.  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

Romashov  stared  speechlessly  at  his  chief's  red  and 
rage-distorted  countenance.  He  felt  his  heart  threaten- 
ing to  burst  with  shame  and  indignation.  Suddenly, 
almost  unconsciously,  he  burst  out  in  a  hollow  voice: 

"Colonel,  this  fellow  is  a  Tartar  and  does  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  our  language,  and  besides.   ..." 

But  he  did  not  finish  his  sentence.  Shulgovich's  fea- 
tures had  that  very  instant  undergone  a  ghastly  change. 
His  whole  countenance  was  as  white  as  a  corpse's,  his 
withered  cheeks  were  transfused  with  sharp,  nervous 
puckers,  and  his  eyes  assumed  a  terrible  expression. 

"Wh-at!"  roared  he  in  a  voice  so  unnatural  and  awe- 
inspiring  that  a  little  crowd  of  Jew  boys,  who,  some 
distance  from  the  causeway,  were  sitting  on  the  fence 
on  which  they  had  swarmed,  were  scattered  like  spar- 
rows— "you   answer   back?      Silence!      A    raw   young 

ensign  permits  himself  to Lieutenant  Federovski, 

enter  in  my  day-book  that  I  have  ordered  Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Romashov  four  days'  arrest  in  his  room  for 
breach  of  discipline.  And  Captain  Sliva  is  to  be  se- 
verely rebuked  for  neglecting  to  instill  into  his  junior 
officers  'a  true  military  spirit.'  " 

The  adjutant  saluted  respectfully  without  any  sign 
of  fear.  Captain  Sliva  stood  the  whole  time  bending 
slightly  forward,  with  his  hand  to  his  cap,  and  quiver- 
ing with  emotion,  though  without  altering  a  feature  of 
his  wooden  face. 

"I  can  not  help  being  surprised  at  you,  Captain 
Sliva,"  again  grunted  Shulgovich,  who  had  now  to 
some  extent  regained  his  self-control.  "How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  you,  who  are  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
regiment,  and,  moreover,  old  in  the  service,  can  let 
your  youngsters  run  so  wild?  They  want  breaking  in. 
It  is  no  use  to  treat  them  like  young  ladies  and  being 
afraid  of  hurting  them." 

With  these  words  he  turned  his  back  on  the  captain, 
and,  followed  by  the  adjutant,  proceeded  to  the  car- 
riage awaiting  him.  Whilst  he  was  getting  into  the 
carriage,  and  till  the  latter  had  turned  round  behind  the 
corner  of  the  regimental  school,  a  dull,  painful  silence 
reigned  in  the  parade-ground. 

"Ah !  you  dear  old  ducky,"  exclaimed  Captain  Sliva 
in  a  dry  tone  and  with  deep  contempt,  when  the  officers 
had,  some  minutes  later,  separated.  "Now,  gentlemen, 
I  suppose  I,  too,  ought  to  say  a  couple  of  loving  words 
to  you.  Learn  to  stand  at  attention  and  hold  your 
jaw  even  if  the  sky  falls — etc.  Today  I've  had  a 
wigging  for  you  before  the  whole  of  my  companv. 
Who  saddled  me  with  you?  Who  asked  for  your 
services?  Not  I,  at  any  rate.  You  are,  for  me  and 
my  company,  about  as  necessary  as  a  fifth  leg  is  to  a 
dog.  Go  to  the  deuce,  and  return  to  your  feeding- 
bottle." 

He   finished   his   bitter   lecture   with   a   weary,   con- 


temptuous movement  of  his  hand,  and  dragged  him- 
self slowly  away  in  the  direction  of  his  dark,  dirty, 
cheerless  bachelor  quarters.  Romashov  cast  a  long 
glance  at  him,  and  gazing  at  the  tall,  thin  figure,  already 
bent  with  age,  as  well  as  by  the  affront  just  endured,  he 
felt  a  deep  pity  for  this  lonely,  embittered  man  whom 
nobody  loved,  who  had  only  two  interests  in  the  whole 
world — correct  "dressing"  of  the  Sixth  Company  when 
marching  at  a  review,  and  the  dear  little  schnapps 
bottle  which  was  his  trusty  and  sole  companion  till 
bedtime. 

And  whereas  Romashov  also  had  the  absurd,  silly- 
habit,  which  is  often  peculiar  to  young  people,  viz.. 
in  his  introspection  to  think  of  himself  as  a  third 
party,  and  then  weave  his  noble  personality  into  a  sen- 
timental and  stilted  phrase  from  novelettes,  our  soft- 
hearted lieutenant  now  expressed  his  opinion  of  him- 
self in  the  following  touching  manner: 

"And  over  his  kindly,  expressive  eyes  fell  the  shadow 
of  grief." — From  "The  Duel,"  by  A.  Kuprin.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Dr.  Jean  Piccard,  who  has  just  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
comes  from  the  University  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
where  he  is  known  for  his  scholarly  attainments  and 
his  devotion  to  chemical  research. 

Paolo  Boselli,  the  new  Italian  premier,  is  the  dean 
of  Parliament,  having  been  a  deputy  since  1870.  He 
held  his  first  ministerial  portfolio  forty  years  ago.  Pre- 
mier Boselli  is  seventy-nine  years  old.  He  is  regarded 
as  a  man  of  unusual  attainments,  strong,  determined, 
and  a  natural  leader,  whose  long  governmental  career 
has  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken. 

Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  prime  minister  and  attorney- 
general  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  who  has  been  re- 
turned to  office,  has  been  a  leading  member  of  the 
Quebec  bar  for  many  years.  He  entered  the  provincial 
Parliament  as  a  member  from  Montreal  in  1897.  He 
is  a  man  of  marked  intellectual  ability,  much  given  to 
study,  and  one  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future  of 
the  province  and  of  the  dominion. 

John  J.  Carty,  to  whom  one  of  the  Franklin  medals 
for  1916  was  awarded  by  the  Franklin  Institute,  is 
chief  engineer  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company.  The  award  in  this  instance  was  "in 
recognition  of  his  long-continued  activities  in  the  tele- 
phone service,  his  important  and  varied  contributions 
to  the  telephone  art,  his  work  in  the  establishment  of 
the  principles  of  telephone  engineering,  and  his  signal 
success  in  directing  the  efforts  of  a  large  staff  of  en- 
gineers and  scientists  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  tele- 
phonic transmission  of  speech  over  vast  distances." 

Rhoda  Erdmann,  who  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in 
biology  at  the  graduate  school  of  Yale  University  for 
a  year,  is  the  first  woman  to  be  thus  recognized  and 
honored.  She  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  won  her 
Ph.  D.  degree  at  Munich,  receiving  the  additional 
praise  "magna  cum  laude,"  and  taking  honors  in 
zoology,  botany,  and  mathematics.  Recognized  and 
aided  by  the  government,  she  followed  up  research 
work,  studying  at  the  famous  zoological  station  at 
Naples  during  1911-1913.  Then  she  came  to  Yale  on 
the  Theresa  Seesel  Fellowship  to  work  with  Professor 
Woodruff. 

Lord  Weardale,  who,  during  the  recent  visit  of  the 
Russian  Duma  members  to  London,  acted  as  president 
of  the  reception  committee,  speaks  Russian  fluently. 
His  wife  was  a  Russian  lady,  the  daughter  of  Count 
Cancrine.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1886,  and  during 
the  period  from  that  year  until  1905,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  he  represented  successively  in  the 
House  Wednesbury,  Burnley,  and  the  Market  Harboro 
division  of  Leicestershire.  He  was  formerly  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  royal  navy,  was  president  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  in  1906.  and  is  a  trustee  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Dr.  Helfferich,  recently  appointed  home  secretary 
and  vice-chancellor  of  Germany,  is  only  forty-three 
years  old.  He  is  a  Rhinelander  by  birth  and  up  to 
seventeen  years  ago  was  professor  of  political  science 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  After  leaving  that  post 
he  became  a  colonial  and  economic  specialist  at  the 
foreign  office.  While  dealing  with  the  Near  Eastern 
interests  of  the  country  he  became  associated  with  the 
Deutsches  Bank,  which  was  financing  the  Anatolian 
railways.  He  became  a  director  of  the  bank  eight 
years  ago,  and  as  such  had  much  to  do  with  outlining 
the  Anatolian  and  particularly  the  Bagdad  enterprise. 

Countess  Markievicz,  whose  name  figured  promi- 
nently among  those  arrested  in  connection  with  the 
Irish  uprising,  has  lived  in  Dublin  for  years.  This  is 
not  her  first  experience  with  the  law.  for  in  1911  she 
was  arrested  in  Dublin,  charged  with  assaulting  a 
constable  during  a  Socialist  meeting,  and  three  years 
ago,  during  the  labor  troubles,  she  was  on  several  oc- 
casions in  conflict  with  the  police.  She  is  a  native  of 
County  Sligo,  has  studied  art  in  Paris,  where  her  pic- 
ture, "The  Mother."  was  hung  in  the  Salon,  and  in 
1900  she  married  Count  Casimere  Markievicz  of 
Poland.     Her    husband    is    in    the    Russian    c 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  PICNIC. 


Uncle's  Funeral  Helps  Mahew  Out  of  a  Dilemma. 


Mahew  woke  with  a  headache.  This  he  ascribed  to 
the  heat  of  the  Braginton  ballroom  the  night  before 
and  the  lobster  mayonnaise  which  he  had  eaten  at 
supper.  His  friend.  Welman,  who  shared  his  quarters, 
remarked  that  the  lobster  was  extra  sec.  cuvec  reservee, 
of  a  very  good  brand,  and  would  not  have  hurt  a 
baby  unless  consumed  in  excess.  "Talking  of  which/2 
he  added,  "shall  you  run  to  fizz  at  your  picnic?"' 

"Picnic!"  said  Mr.  Mahew,  in  a  careless  tone:  "what 
picnic?  I  remember  something  about  a  bean-feast  to 
which  some  one  has  asked  me  to  go  next  Saturday.  I 
fancv  I  accepted:  but  my  headache  made  me  forget. 
Where  is  it?" 

Welman,  who  always  presides  at  breakfast,  poured 
him  out  a  third  cup  of  coffee  and  shook  his  head. 

"My  dear  fellow,  were  you  as  bad  as  that?  Really, 
don't  you  know  that  you  are  giving  a  picnic,  and  have 
invited  twenty  people  at  least — seven  girls  to  my 
knowledge — on  Saturday  next,  and  have  got  to  provide 
boats  and  lunch  ?" 

"Jack !"  said  Mr.  Mahew,  in  a  confidential,  if  nerv- 
ous, tone.  "I  believe  you  are  right:  it's  coming  back 
to  me  now."  and  he  laughed  uncomfortably:  "I'm  not 
quite  sure  it  will  suit  me.     All  the  same " 

"Can't  you  get  out  of  it?" 

"I  really  must  if  I  can.  What  am  I  to  do?  Tell  me 
a  good  excuse.     You've  not  got  a  headache." 

"Write  and  say  you  can't  find  a  chaperon.  You 
have  onlv  asked  girls  and  a  lot  of  young  fellows:  you 
must  have  some  one  to  give  an  air  of  respectability, 
though  you  did  issue  your  invitations  in  rather  an  in- 
formal way.  How  many  boatsful  will  there  be?  You 
might  say  you  must  have  a  dowager  in  each." 

Mahew  went  to  the  writing-table  and  wrote  a  little 
pile  of  notes,  drank  some  Apollinaris,  and  went  to  his 
office  for  the  da)'. 

Xext  morning  Mr.  Welman  pointed,  with  an  air  of 
friendly  concern,  to  a  little  pile  of  envelopes,  directed 
in  feminine  handwriting,  which  lay  beside  his  friend's 
plate. 

"Tender  regrets,"  said  Frank  Mahew.  airily. 

"Offers  of  chaperonage,  you  mean."  replied  Wel- 
man :  and  Mahew  read  the  first  aloud,  with  a  lengthen- 
ing face  which  would  not  have  flattered  the  writer: 

Dear  Mr.  Mahew  :  It  will  be  all  right  about  the  picnic,  as 
/  can  easily  find  a  chaperon.     Hoping  it  will  be  Hue. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  Blanche   Smythe. 

"It  may  not  be  fine,"  he  muttered;  "but  what  is  the 
next?" 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mahew  :  We  are  looking  forward  to  your 
picnic  on  Saturday  and  shall  come,  whatever  the  weather. 
My  cousin.  Mrs.  Thomson,  will  be  my  chaperon.  Are  there 
many  coming?     I  thought  you  only  wanted  me. 

Yours  very  sincerely.  Rose  Jones. 

"Confound  Mrs.  Thomson.    Here's  another  of  them." 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mahew    ("Wonder  why   she   underlined   the 

dear.     What  can  I  have  said  ?")  :     You  have  forgotten  you 

asked   mamma   to    chaperon   us    at   your   picnic,   and    she   has 

ordered   a   new   shady   hat   on  purpose. 

Yours  in  haste,  May    Robbixsox. 

"Old  Mrs.  Robbinson  in  a  new  shady  hat — my  pro- 
phetic soul!  Look  here.  Jack,  don't  grin — it's  no 
joke." 

"There's  another,''  said  Welman.  grimly,  "in  a  pink 
envelope." 

"One  of  the  Currey  girls."  said  Mahew  with  his 
teeth  set :  "I  fancy  I  asked  both." 

Dear  Frank  ("Frank  forsooth";:  Don't  forget  you  prom- 
ised Ethel  you  would  have  plenty  of  boats  and  let  Captain 
Maudslay  scull  her.  I  think  I'll  go  in  your  boat,  as  you 
want  me  to  so  much.  Get  one  of  your  young  married  friends 
to  chaperon  the  part}-,  and  give  her  some  one  to  entertain  her 
in  a  separate  boat,  Y"ours  in  frantic  haste, 

Dora  Curkey. 

"Xice  style  of  girl  that,"  said  Mr.  Welman;  "you 
seem  to  have  made  the  running  all  round.  Mrs.  Rob- 
binson will  be  particularly  glad  to  chaperon  the  Cur- 
revs  !  I  heard  her  saying  to  Mrs.  Jones  she  wondered 
how  Mrs.  Braginton  could  invite  such  girls  to  her 
ball." 

"My  dear  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Mahew  with  a  still  longer 
face.  "I  don't  at  all  want  to  offend  Mrs.  Robbinson, 
and  I  don't  want  to  go  in  a  boat  with  Miss  Currey. 
What  am  I  to  do?" 

"Can't  say.  Drown  yourself,  or  something.  Any 
more  letters?" 

"Only  one  from  the  governor." 

"Is  the  old  man  friendly?" 

"Severe  rather — paternal  reminder  of  the  shortness 
of  life,  as  instanced  by  the  death  of  an  elderly  relative 
at  the  age  of  ninety-seven." 

"Who  was  your  dead  relative?" 

"General  George  Mahew :  retired,  cracked,  distant 
cousin;  lots  of  money,  cuts  with  his  family.  Shall  I 
write  to  the  Curreys  and  say  I  won't  take  them?" 

"When  is  the  funeral?" 

"Saturday  next.  Hang  it  all.  old  man !  don't  call  it 
that :  we'll  make  it  lively  somehow." 

"The  funeral,  my  gentle  ass !  I  mean  the  funeral 
— your  deceased  cousin's?" 

"I'm    not   going   to    it:    I    never    saw    the   old    fool; 
n  is  on  Saturday." 

very  thing,  my  dear  fellow  !     If  you  really  want 
is  picnic,  write  your  regrets  all  round:   'Sudden 


mourning'  and  'duty  to  your  family.'  He  must  have 
been  rather  a  swell  in  his  way  once,  and  your  name  as 
a  mourner  at  his  funeral  will  be  in  the  papers  to  show 
it  was  a  genuine  business." 

"It's  way  down  in  the  country." 

"All  the'  better.  If  it's  anywhere  near  my  people, 
run  over  and  have  half  a  day's  fishing." 

"Are  your  people  all  at  home?" 

"If  you  mean  Maggie  by  all  my  people,  she's  there; 
and  if  you  don't  take  care  she'll  hear  of  your  picnic 
and  the  Currey  girl.     She  knows  Blanche  Smythe." 

Later  on  that  day  Mr.  Mahew  duly  regretted  that  | 
the  sudden  death  of  his  relative,  General  Mahew,  and 
the  necessity,  etc..  caused  the  inevitable  postponement 
of  his  proposed  picnic.     He  had  it  engraved  on  black- 
edged  cards. 

It  was  a  very  fine  morning  on  Saturday  when  Mr. 
Mahew  started  by  a  very  early  train,  and  the  river 
looked  so  lovely  he  almost  regretted  his  picnic.  A 
carriage  was  at  the  station  to  meet  him,  as  he  had 
written  to  say  he  was  coming,  and  as  no  one  else 
turned  up,  he  found  himself  figuring  as  chief  mourner. 
His  cousin's  elderly  attorney  came  to  him  in  the  gar- 
den as  he  was  smoking  a  cigar  after  the  funeral. 

"I  have  found  an  envelope,"  he  said,  "labeled  'W  ill.' 
and  I  think,  as  you  are  going  away,  I  had  better  open 
it  in  your  presence." 

"I  suppose  you  had,"  said  Frank  Mahew,  carelessly : 
"it's  a  pity  no  other  relatives  are  present.  Where  are 
they  all?" 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  the  attorney,  "they  never  came 
near  the  general  of  late  years,  except  when  an  uncle 
of  yours  came  down  to  make  investigations  whether 
the  general  had  married  his  housekeeper,  a  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins by  name.  She  died  a  few  years  ago.  and  latterly 
they  seem  to  have  made  some  advances  towards  him. 
He  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  but  had  some 
circulars  printed  of  a  more  or  less  abusive  character, 
insinuating  that  they  had  designs  on  his  fortune,  and 
sent  them  to  ever)'  one  wrhom  he  could  discover  was 
in  any  way  related  to  him.  I  wonder  you  did  not  get 
one." 

"Not  worth  it,  I  guess — if  he  ever  heard  of  me."  said 
Frank  Mahew ;  "open  that  envelope,  though :  I  want 
to  get  away." 

The  attorney  opened  it  and  read  the  contents  of  half 
a  sheet  of  note-paper. 

"I  must  congratulate  you.  Mr.  Mahew !"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "I  must  congratulate  you !  This  is,  indeed, 
the  fitting  reward  of  your  affectionate  reverence  for 
the  deceased  testator." 

"What's  that?"  He  had  been  blowing  cigar  smoke 
at  a  bumble-bee  and  had  not  quite  heard.  "Is  that  the 
will?     Short  and  sweet,  is  it  not?    Who  drew  it?" 

"I  did  not,  certainly,"  said  the  attorney,  with  a  rueful 
eye. 

"So  I  should  imagine,''  said  Frank  to  himself,  hold- 
ing it  at  arm's  length;  "it's  his  own  writing  by  the 
signature,  witnessed  by  the  cook  and  the  gardener." 

"But  read  it.  mv  dear  sir !"  said  the  attornev :  "read 
it!" 

"It's  so  very  badly  written.  I  don't  think  I  can." 

"My  dear  sir,  allow  me,"  and  the  old  gentleman 
took  the  paper. 

"The  last  will  of  Mr.  George  Mahew.  I  leave  everything 
I  have  to  leave  to  be  divided  among  those  of  my  relations 
who   have   the    decency   to    attend   my   funeral- — Signed,    etc." 

"That  means  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  you, 
Mr.  Mahew,  besides  this  house." 

Welman  always  said  that  his  friend  had  no  sense 
of  decency,  and  he  would  have  thought  his  opinion 
confirmed  if  he  had  seen  him  then  seize  the  gray- 
haired  old  attorney  round  the  waist  and  waltz  him 
across  the  lawn-tennis  court,  with  a  whoop  like  a  red 
Indian's.  The  undertaker  was  just  starting  to  drive 
back  with  the  hearse  and  equipments;  he  had  seen 
grief  manifest  itself  in  many  forms,  and  was  quite 
touched — it  took  him  back  to  his  Irish  home  and  his 
father's  wake. 

The  attorney  looked  rather  ruffled,  but,  being  a 
prudent  man,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  prospect 
of  managing  the  estate,  though  he  did  not  for  the 
moment  see  how  he  could  include  dancing  with  the 
residuary  devisee  in  his  bill  of  costs. 

"Good  old  Jack,"  he  said,  as  he  told  the  history  of 
the  funeral  to  Welman  on  Monday  evening  over  an 
excellent  dinner;  "never  forget  to  be  dutiful  to  the 
aged,  and  show7  respect  to  the  dead,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  day's  pleasure  with  the  young  and  lovely." 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Welman.  "you  had  better  let  me 
finish  that  magnum." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Around  the  shores  of  an  island  off  the  west  coast  of 
Florida  has  been  established  the  first  sponge  farm  in 
existence,  it  is  believed.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  500,000  sponges  are  thus  being  cultivated.  The 
method  is  simple.  Concrete  discs,  about  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  are  sunk,  the  bits  of  sponge  being  first  at- 
tached by  pieces  of  aluminum  wire;  this  is  to  hold 
them  in  position  as  a  safeguard  against  being  washed 
away.  One.  disc  is  planted  or  dropped  for  each  square 
yard.  Fully  80  per  cent  of  the  planted  sponges  ma- 
ture .  the  water  possesses  sufficient  nourishment  for 
them.  and.  unlike  other  farming,  sponges  require  no 
cultivation  during  their  growth :  they  may  be  left  alone 
after  planting  until  they  are  large  enough  to  gather. 


The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 
O   sav.  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light. 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming? 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,   through   the   perilous 
fight. 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly  streaming ! 
And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proof  through   the   night   that  our  flag   was   still   there: 

O  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep. 
Where  the   foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence   reposes, 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep. 
As   it  fitfully  blows,  now  conceals,  now  discloses  ' 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam, 

In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream : 
Tis  the  star-spangled  banner!     O  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ! 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore 
That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion 

A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no   more .' 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps'  pollution. 

Xo  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 

From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave  : 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ! 

Oh  !  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation  ! 

Blest   with    victory   and   peace,   may    the   heaven-rescued    land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 

Then  conquer  we  must,   for  our  cause  it  is  just. 

And  this  be  our  motto :     "In  God  is  our  trust." 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 

— Francis  Scott  Key. 


America. 
My   country,   'tis   of   thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride. 
From  every  mountainside 

Let  Freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee. 
Land  of  the  noble  free. — 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills : 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet   Freedom's   song ; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake. 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake. 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, — 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing : 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  Freedom's  holy  light : 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 

— Samuel  Francis  Smith. 


The  Fourth  of  July. 
Day  of  glory !    Welcome  day  ! 
Freedom's  banners  greet  thy  ray ; 
See !  how  cheerfully  they  play 

With   thy  morning  breeze. 
On  the  rocks  where  pilgrims  kneeled, 
On  the  heights  where  squadrons  wheeled. 
When  a  tyrant's  thunder  pealed 

O'er  the  trembling  seas. 

God  of  armies !  did  thy  stars 
On  their  courses  smite  his  cars: 
Blast  his  arm.  and  wrest  his  bars 

From  the  heaving  tide  ? 
On   our   standard,   lo !   they  burn. 
And,  when  days  like  this  return. 
Sparkle  o'er  the  soldier's  urn 

Who  for  freedom  died. 

God  of  peace !  whose  spirit  fills 
All  the  echoes  of  our  hills, 
All  the  murmur  of  our  rills, 

Xow  the  storm  is  o'er, 
G  let  freemen  be  our  sons, 
And  let  future  Washingtons 
Rise,  to  lead  their  valiant  ones 

Till   there's   war    no   more ! — John    Pierpont. 


The  American  Patriot's  Prayer. 
Parent  of  all,  omnipotent 

In  heav'n.  and  earth  below, 
Thro'  all  creation's  bounds  unspent, 

Whose  streams  of  goodness  flow. 

Teach  me  to  know  from  whence  I  rose, 

And   unto   what   design'd : 
Xo  private  aims  let  me  propose. 

Since  link'd  with  human  kind. 

But  chief  to  hear  my  country's  voice. 

May  all  my  thoughts  incline. 
'Tis  reason's  law,  'tis  virtue's  choice, 

'Tis  nature's  call  and  thine. 

Me  from  fair  freedom's  sacred  cause 

Let  nothing  e'er  divide : 
Grandeur,  nor  gold,  nor  vain  applause, 

Xor  friendship  false  misguide- 

Let  me  not  faction's  partial  hate 

Pursue  to  this  land's  woe ; 
Xor  grasp  the  thunder  of  the  state 

To  wound  a  private  foe. 

If.  fur  the  right,  to  wish  the  wrong 

My   country  shall  combine. 
Single  to  serve  th'  erron'ous  throng. 

Spite  of  themselves,  be  mine.    — Unknown, 
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ALCOHOL  AND  SOCIETY. 


John  Koren  Writes  a  Book  That  Will  Not  Be  Liked  by  the 
Prohibitionists. 


Prohibitionists  will  not  like — probably  will  not  be 
able  to  comprehend — "Alcohol  and  Society,"  written  by 
John  Koren.  As  an  investigator  of  the  liquor  problem 
"for  the  United  States  government  Mr.  Koren  has  ac- 
cumulated a  mass  of  facts  which  convince  him  that 
sumptuary  legislation  is  not  the  cure  for  such  evils  as 
attach  to  the  traffic  in  alcohol.  He  is  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  temperance — and  just  as  ardent  a  foe  of  pro- 
hibition ;  and  it  is  because  the  average  prohibitionist 
can  not  quite  grasp  the  meaning  of  temperance  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  agree  with  Mr.  Koren's  con- 
clusions. The  prohibitionist  sees  alcohol  as  a  great  evil 
in  itself — Mr.  Koren  sees  evil  in  the  immoderate  use 
of  it  and  in  unrestricted  traffic  in  it  at  the  hands  of 
the  unscrupulous.  He  declares,  furthermore,  that  pro- 
hibition brings  in  many  instances  factional  tyranny, 
domination  of  the  courts,  and  contempt  of  the  law, 
which  are  at  least  as  great  social  evils  as  the  unre- 
strained sale  of  liquor.  He  has  some  interesting 
passages  on  the  intimidation  of  the  courts — shameful 
as  well  as  interesting: 

The  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  courts  by  means  of 
"organized  demonstration"  of  public  backing  for  enforcement 
is  an  expedient  borrowed  from  Southern  prohibition  states, 
where  it  has  been  extensively  used.  Instances  of  mobs  show- 
ing noisy  hostility  to  prisoners  on  trial  for  ordinary  offenses 
fortunately  are  exceedingly  rare ;  and  everywhere  such  of- 
fenders would  be  summarily  punished.  But  in  Southern  pro- 
hibition states  it  appears  to  be  allowable  not  only  to  exact 
public  pledges  from  judges  and  prosecuting  officials  in  regard 
to  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  (as  to  other  laws  they  are 
presumably  to  be  trusted),  but  to  instruct  a  judge  in  open 
court,  ask  him  to  set  aside  any  doubt  that  may  attach  to  the 
possible  guilt  of  the  defendant,  and  to  demand  that  full 
penalty  of  the  law  shall  be  imposed. 

To  what  length  such  intimidations  of  the  courts  may  be 
carried  was  shown  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  not  many  years 
ago.  The  local  superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
served  notice,  through  the  public  press,  that  at  a  given  time 
he  and  others  would  call  on  the  judge  of  the  criminal  court 
and  find  out  why  the  prohibition  law  was  not  enforced.  To 
be  sure,  past  grand  juries  had  returned  several  indictments 
against  violators,  and  many  fines  and  workhouse  sentences 
had  been  imposed.  Still,  the  judge  permitted  the  self-consti- 
tuted delegation  to  appear  before  the  bench,  listened  meekly 
to  the  harangue  against  his  administration  of  justice,  and 
acceded  to  the  demand  that  all  holders  of  Federal  special- 
tax  certificates  as  liquor  dealers  should  be  summoned  before 
the  open  court.  In  Tennessee,  as  in  many  other  prohibition 
states,  the  possession  of  such  a  certificate  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  court  surrendered  to 
the  mob  and  issued  an  order  for  the  holders  of  these  certifi- 
cates to  appear  at  a  given  time  "for  further  instruction."  In 
the  end  the  tax  certificates  were  surrendered,  not  to  the 
court,  which  had  no  legal  right  to  receive  them,  but — to  the 
local  superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League !  And  "the 
farce  proceeded  "while  a  large  audience  sat  amazed  at  the 
outrageous  spectacle." 

He  writes  thus  of  the  Southern  "ouster''  acts  and 
their  evil  effects : 

Under  the  "ouster"  act  of  Tennessee,  which  prohibitionists 
elsewhere  seem  eager  to  emulate,  the  prosecuting  attorney  of 
the  state,  or  of  any  city  or  county,  may  file  a  motion  in  the 
circuit  or  criminal  courts  for  the  removal  of  a  public  official 
from  office  for  cause ;  or  a  suit  to  the  same  effect  may  be 
entered  on  the  petition  of  ten  citizens.  Should  the  courts 
sustain  the  motion,  they  may  remove  officials  elected  by  the 
people  and  substitute  for  them  men  who  would  be  rejected 
at  the  polls.  This  is  not  fiction,  but  fact.  At  this  writing 
the  cities  of  Memphis  and  Nashville  are  ruled  by  court-made 
mayors.  The  mayor  of  Memphis,  for  instance,  was  removed 
from  office  by  ouster  process,  but  in  the  meantime  he  was 
reelected  to  serve  a  new  term  beginning  with  the  present 
year.  The  prohibitionists,  however,  by  the  aid  of  the  courts 
succeeded  in  restraining  him  from  holding  the  office  to  which 
he  had  been  legally  chosen,  and  he  is  at  present  replaced, 
through  court  order,  by  a  man  who  has  not  been  elected. 
A  more  violent  usurpation  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
which  our  Constitution  has  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
voters  has  rarely  been  witnessed.  What  hold  the  courts, 
when  thus  arraying  themselves  against  the  people,  can  have 
upon  public  confidence,  it  is  for  the  prohibitionists  to  say,  the 
sponsors  of  the  ouster  theory  which  was  put  into  practice  at 
their  behest,  and  solely  intended  as  an  adjunct  in  enforcing 
prohibition.  Until  its  invention,  known  processes  of  law 
were  thought  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  public  against  in- 
sufficient  or   corrupt   government. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  effect  of  alcohol  on 
the  human  system,  especially  as  regards  retarding  men- 
tal activity.  Many  tests  were  made  with  typesetters 
and  other  workers,  and  it  was  found  that  under  the 
influence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol  their 
speed  and  accuracy  were  diminished.  Mr.  Koren 
points  out  that  in  these  cases  the  liquor  was  taken 
on  an  empty  stomach,  which  would  have  a  totally  dif- 
ferent effect  from  drinking  the  same  quantity  with  a 
meal.  No  report  was  made  as  to  whether  the  subjects 
were  accustomed  to  liquor,  and  in  other  ways  the  tests 
were  inconclusive.  Mr.  Koren  has  this  to  say  as  to 
how  much  liquor  can  safely  be  taken : 

The  speculation  about  safe  quantities  is  without  much 
practical  value,  for  the  reaction  of  the  individual  differs 
greatly,  not  only  according  to  age  and  sex,  but  according  to 
constitutional  peculiarities  and  acquired  qualities  connected 
with  the  drink  habits  of  the  individual.  There  is  no  method 
by  which  we  can  measure  the  degree  of  individual  tolerance 
to  alcohol,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  generalize  about 
the  safe  maximum  quantity.  We  know  that  a  person  who 
is  accustomed  to  intoxicants — perhaps  owing  to  a  more  rapid 
burning  up  of  the  alcohol — shows  greater  tolerance  toward 
it,  while  other  persons  exhibit  such  a  degree  of  intolerance 
than  even  minute  quantities  may  affect  them  as  a  poison. 
Not  a  little  depends  on  the  general  mode  of  living,  as  alcohol 
is  far  more  dangerous  to  the  underfed  person,  when  it  is 
allowed  to  become,  as  it  were,  a  substitute  for  food,  than 
when  taken  together  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutrition. 
Occupation    also    has    some    significance,    since    persons    em- 


ployed in  heavy  muscular  work  are  more  likely  to  resist  the 
effect  of  alcohol  than  those  of  sedentary  habits.  Then,  too, 
much  depends  on  the  purity  of  the  beverage  used,  the  con- 
centration of  alcohol,  whether  it  is  gulped  down  or  con- 
sumed at  intervals,  with  meals  or  before  them,  during  the 
day's  work  or  after  it's  close,  as  well  as  upon  habits  of  life 
generally.  Again  ordinary  experience  comes  to  our  aid,  for 
it  teaches  us  plainly,  among  other  things,  that  some  adults 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  toxic  action  of  alcohol  and 
should  shun  it,  while  others  are  not  injuriously  affected  if 
they  use  it  in  moderation.  Experience  also  shows  that  alco- 
hol has  no  more  place  in  the  diet  of  the  young  man  than 
coffee,  tea,  or  spices,  and  for  them,  as  well  as  for  nervously 
sick  persons,  total  abstinence  spells  safety. 

The  author's  investigations  have  led  him  to  re- 
pudiate much  that  has  been  put  forward  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  alcohol  and  disease,  as  well  as  between 
alcohol  and  poverty.  .  Instead  of  believing  that  drink 
is  one  of  the  largest  contributing  causes  to  poverty,  he 
thinks  that  poverty,  with  its  attendant  miseries  and  pri- 
vations, very  often  encourages  the  drinking  habit.  In 
regard  to  tuberculosis  he  says : 

The  relation  of  tuberculosis  to  alcoholism  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  vast  amount  of  discussion  and  no  little  sta- 
tistical inquiry.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  drinkers  are 
particularly  exposed  and  more  frequently  succumb  to  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  than  other  persons.  Some  authorities  hold 
that  alcoholism  has  the  direct  effect  of  weakening  the  organ- 
ism and  thus  diminishing  the  power  of  resistance  against 
infection,  while  others  incline  to  emphasize  its  indirect 
effect  both  on  the  individuals  and  on  the  general  condition  of 
living.  We  know  that  unhygienic,  crowded  dwellings  lacking 
light,  air,  and  cleanliness  induce  tuberculous  infection.  And 
as  alcoholism  makes  for  poverty  and  suffering  in  many  fami- 
lies, it  contributes  indirectly  to  spread  the  disease,  especially 
because  inebriates  frequently  are  indifferent  to  the  com- 
monest demands  of  personal  hygiene,  and  are  underfed  if 
not  suffering  actual  want.  In  so  far  as  it  creates  a  generally 
unfavorable  environment,  it  is  therefore  clear  that  alcohol 
in  many  instances  is  a  very  active  factor  in  spreading  tuber- 
culosis. Beyond  this  we  have  little  evidence  of  a  direct  rela- 
tion between  this  disease  and  intemperance.  The  statistical 
studies  made  are  not  so  exhaustive  or  free  from  objection 
as  to  be  authoritative.  Merely  to  ascertain  the  alcoholic 
habits  of  tuberculous  persons  is  not  enough ;  the  investiga- 
tions must  include  large  numbers  of  persons  who  abuse  liquor 
in  order  to  learn  the  general  frequency  of  tuberculosis  among 
them. 

Mr.  Koren  maintains  that  liquor  drinkers  can  hold 
their  own  with  total  abstainers  in  all  ways,  and  that 
liquor-using  nations  are  progressive  nations : 

It  is  not  attested  by  history  nor  by  present-day  facts  that 
alcohol-using  nations  must  inevitably  succumb  to  the  forces 
of  intemperance.  It  is  commonplace  that  peoples  more  or  less 
habituated  to  the  use  of  intoxicants  have  made  incomparably 
greater  progress  in  things  that  are  the  boast  of  our  civiliza- 
tion than,  for  instance,  totally  or  partially  abstaining  people, 
such  as  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans.  Racial  or  cultural 
differences  do  not  account  for  this  condition.  One  notes,  too, 
that  the  degree  of  eminence  attained  by  various  European 
nations  does  not  seem  to  bear  any  relation  whatsoever  to 
their  drink  habits.  The  Great  War  has  served  to  bring 
this  into  light.  The  endurance  and  ability  to  organize  shown 
by  France,  not  to  mention  her  preeminence  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits, appear  to  be  unimpaired,  although  the  country  is  per- 
haps the  most  alcoholic  in  Europe.  Both  in  pacific  and  mili- 
tary arts  the  Belgians  measure  high  in  the  scale,  although 
their  consumption  of  drink  is  almost  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
the  United  States.  No  nation  has  developed  a  more  mar- 
velous efficiency  and  strength  than  the  German,  notwithstand- 
ing centuries-long  extensive  use   of  alcoholic  drink. 

As  with  entire  nations  so  with  their  leaders.  If  there 
have  been  total  abstainers  whom  different  nations  count  as 
among  their  foremost  men,  they  have  not  surpassed  their  nu- 
merous predecessors  who  were  not  abstainers.  Nor  can  the 
average  total  abstainer  be  shown  to  possess  any  superiority 
over  the  average  moderate  user  of  alcoholic  drink  in  mental 
and  physical   ability   and  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Koren  interestingly  traces  the  development  of 
the  liquor  traffic  in  this  country  and  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  suppress  it.  He  dwells  at  length 
on  the  vicious  part  the  saloons  have  played  in  politics 
and  tells  how  from  fighting  liquor  itself  the  temperance 
workers  turned  their  batteries  on  the  places  where  it 
was  sold.  He  maintains,  as  do  many  other  students  of 
sociology,  that  the  liquor  habit  is  diminishing,  and  that 
time  and  sensible  regulation  will  bring  a  lessening  of 
the  evils  attendant  on  the  alcohol  traffic.  He  goes 
into  the  psychology  and  mentality  of  the  average  pro- 
hibitionist, who  is  not  willing  to  wait  upon  time  and 
education  for  the  solution  of  the  problem : 

The  first  great  outcry  against  the  drink  evil  which  arose 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  did  not  expend  its  force 
in  denouncing  the  sellers  of  intoxicants.  As  strong  drink 
at  that  time  was  an  article  of  pernicious  daily  household  use, 
both  on  glad  and  sad  occasions,  the  problem  was  then  viewed 
as  one  of  influencing  personal  habits  rather  than  of  repress- 
ing the  drink-seller.  The  driving  force  of  the  primitive 
temperance  movement  was  a  semi-religious  enthusiasm  for 
abstinence  which  could  not  indefinitely  be  maintained  at  fever 
heat.  Gradually  it  began  to  cool,  but  the  drink-selling  insti- 
tution remained,  and  before  long  it  became  the  object  of 
reform.  This  shift  in  the  point  of  attack  (one  may  date  it 
from  the  early  thirties  of  the  last  century)  gave  a  direction 
to  temperance  activities  that  not  only  has  persisted,  but  has 
become  more  and  more  accentuated  in  the  course  of  time. 
Some  of  the  unlovely  traits  commonly  associated  with  drink- 
selling  (other  than  that  of  intoxication)  had  surely  cropped 
out;  they  became  full-blown,  however,  only  after  the  saloon  had 
been  declared  a  social  outlaw.  Far-sighted  men  among  the 
early  temperance  advocates  clearly  saw  the  danger  of  staking 
the  future  of  reform  on  a  repression  of  the  drink-seller  to 
the  neglect  of  improving  social  customs  and  personal  habits. 
For  a  time  there  was  a  strong  minority  party  among  the  re- 
formers having  "moral  suasion"  as  its  watchword ;  but  the 
prohibition  idea  gradually  superseded  it.  This  was  a  per- 
fectly natural  evolution  of  the  movement.  To  fight  for  a 
moral  abstraction  is  much  less  appealing  to  the  ordinary  mind 
than  to  single  out  a  concrete  object  for  scorn  and  condemna- 
tion. Today  the  temperance  proganda  abounds  much  more  in 
rage  against  the  saloons  than  in  solicitude  for  personal  hy- 
giene and  abstinence  as  a  virtue.  This  one-sided  and  purely 
repressive  character  of  drink  reform  needs  to  be  emphasized 
because    it    helps    to    explain    the   development    of    the    saloon. 

Yet  is  temperance  so  fragile  a  virtue  that  it  will  not  thrive 
unless  shielded  by  sumptuary  legislation?  Such  is  the  work- 
ing  hypothesis   of   its   strenuous   advocates.      They   ignore   the 


improvements  that  have  taken  place,  not  in  consequence  of 
repression  or  force,  but  through  a  complexity  of  influences 
that  draw  a  community  up  to  the  higher  levels.  That  the 
trend  is  toward  moderation  and  that  the  alcoholic  excesses 
of  the  forefathers  have  passed,  they  overlook.  The  saloon 
remains  and  typifies  to  them  the  one  supreme  evil  which  can 
not  be  modified  or  progressively  corrected.  They  conceive 
of  alcohol  as  in  itself  a  veritable  monster  that  can  not  be 
exorcised,  but  must  be  destroyed.  Therefore  they  heap  con- 
tumely upon  constructive  efforts  and  hold  out  the  strait- 
jacket  as  symbolizing  the  highest  form  of  appeal,  wholly 
suited  to  win  a  self-respecting  nation.  Failing  its  voluntary 
or  compulsory  acceptance,  they  recognize  but  one  principle 
in  liquor  legislation,  that  of  repression.  Herein  lies  the 
reason  for  the  disappointments  of  temperance  reform  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  United  States. 

He  tells  how  prohibition  is  "forced"  on  communities 
with  no  good  effect: 

Unfortunately,  prohibition  rarely,  if  ever,  as  enacted  nowa- 
days, is  the  expression  of  an  untrammeled  public  conviction. 
The  methods  of  the  ordinary  prohibition  campaign  do  not  re- 
quire this.  The  paid  propagandists  who  have  assumed  leader- 
shop  are  content  to  cajole  where  they  do  not  persuade,  through 
threat  of  social  and  trade  boycott,  or  of  political  extinction, 
and  by  a  hundred  other  devices  not  necessarily  calculated  to 
instil  conviction,  but  effective  in  gathering  votes.  They  sel- 
dom fail  to  recruit  strength  from  self-seeking  politicians  who 
would  ride  to  preferment  and  office  on  the  "waterwagon,"  al- 
though they  secretly  despise  it.  This  blunt  but  truthful  speech 
by  no  means  ignores  the  very  women  who  vote  and  work  for 
the  extinction  of  the  liquor  habit  with  perfect  single-minded- 
ness.  We  are  merely  seeking  adequately  to  explain  why  pro- 
hibition victories  are  usually  short-lived  triumphs  for  tem- 
perance. So  much  detailed  evidence,  even  photographic,  of 
illicit  drink-selling  and  of  public  intoxication  in  prohibition 
territory,  not  to  mention  the  substitution  of  drugs  and  other 
stimulants,  has  been  presented  by  trustworthy  publicists  that 
it  surely  is  superfluous  to   amplify  it. 

California  is  now  facing  a  prohibition  fight.  One 
of  the  chief  arguments  raised  by  the  liquor  men  is  that 
the  laws  that  are  proposed  would  amount  to  confisca- 
tion. In  regard  to  this  phase  of  prohibition  Mr.  Koren 
says: 

In  other  countries  ethical  principles  in  similar  cases  are 
followed  when  there  is  no  direct  legal  requirement  of  com- 
pensation. So  far  as  the  liquor  industries  themselves 
are  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  no  question.  France 
even  granted  the  manufacturers  of  absinthe  compensa- 
tion, and  Switzerland  reimbursed  the  growers  of  the  plant 
from  which  the  poison  is  distilled;  Russia  compensated 
the  producers  of  vodka  upon  the  abolition  of  the  state 
monopoly;  England  expropriates  ancient  rights  to  sell  liquor 
for  a  reasonable  consideration :  and  in  countries  where  the 
underlying  principle  has  recently  come  up  for  discussion,  as 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  there  appears  to  be  no  disagree- 
ment about  the  equity  of  compensation  even  for  old  selling 
privileges.  The  United  States  stands  alone,  and,  may  we  not 
say,  in  the  unenviable  position  of  being  willing  to  derive  a 
large  part  of  its  revenue  for  state  and  Federal  purposes 
from  the  liquor  traffic,  in  long  years  representing  billions 
of  dollars,  but  ready  to  destroy  by  vote  the  creature  of  its 
own  protection  and  profit  without  a  cent  in  return.  The 
might  is  there,  also  the  "legal"  right,  but  where  the  justice? 
If  the  principle  of  confiscation  without  compensation  be 
generally  defensible,  we  might,  as  the  next  step,  at  the  behest 
of  anti-tobacco  leagues  prohibit  the  growing,  manufacture, 
and  sale  of  tobacco,  which  also  forms  an  important  item  of 
revenue  to  the  Federal  government,  and  let  those  made  to 
suffer  bear   their  own   losses. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  the 
Czar  abolished  vodka  in  Russia,  a  great  victory  for 
prohibition  was  claimed.  Reports  came  out  of  Russia 
of  an  empire  made  sober,  of  a  besotted  people  trans- 
formed from  beasts  into  human  beings,  of  money 
poured  into  the  savings  banks.  Mr.  Koren  admits  that 
in  the  first  hysterical  flush  of  reform  there  was  benefit 
from  the  vodka  ukase.  He  declares  that  now,  how- 
ever, Russia  is  honeycombed  with  illicit  distilleries. 
Disease  and  blindness  and  death  from  drinking  even 
worse  beverages  than  vodka  are  prevalent.  The  peas- 
antry, without  vodka  drinking  as  a  means  of  relaxation, 
have  sought  other  and  dangerous  form  of  amusement. 
It  is  merely  proof,  he  declares,  that  people  must  have 
relaxation  and  amusement  for  their  idle  hours.  If  they 
do  not  get  it  one  way  they  will  get  it  another.  After 
giving  elaborate  statistics  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
illicit  liquor  traffic  in  Russia,  he  says: 

Such  is  the  saddening  answer  to  the  well-intentioned  pro- 
hibition of  vodka,  for  which  no  substitute  was  offered.  It 
agrees  ill  with  the  popular  conception  of  general  sobriety 
throughout  Russian  dominions  which  has  universally  been 
applauded.  The  story  of  it  carried  abroad  by  the  press  un- 
happily belongs  to  the  claptrap  of  war  times.  At  first  there 
were  some  superficial  signs  of  general  abstinence.  Our  news- 
papers have  featured  the  intelligence  that  drunkenness  had 
disappeared  from  the  streets  of  Petrograd.  And  now?  The 
Ryetch  reports  that  during  six  days  in  April  and  May,  of 
1915,  7S3  persons  were  sentenced  for  being  drunk  on  the 
streets.  The  severe  penalty — the  fine  of  100  rubles  or  a 
month  in  jail,  or  both—does  not  seem  to  have  a  deterring  in- 
fluence. 

A  writer  in  the  Ryetch  comments  thus  on  the  general 
situation:  "The  sun  of  sobriety  has  set  before  it  reached  the 
zenith.  .  .  .  The  village  folk  had  hardly  time  to  wear 
out  the  boots  in  which  they  marched  after  the  coffin  of  the 
"monopoly"  before  tens  of  thousands  of  illicit  distillers  of 
liquors,  factories  of  all  kinds  of  strong  drink,  came  into 
existence.  ...  It  would  be  naive  and  ruinous  to  regard 
the  work  of  reform  as  completed.  On  the  contrary  the  task 
is    all    ahead.      .      .  Vodka    played    a    great    part    in    our 

peasant  life,  and  its  disappearance  creates  a  greater  or  lesser 
vacancy  which  in  some  way  or  other  must  be  filled. 
There  also  come  reports  that  the  village  folk  are  becoming 
addicted  to  gambling  and  that  a  passion  for  it  is  seizing  the 
whole  mass  of  peasantry-  In  short,  everything-  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  sobering  of  the  people  can  not  be  accomplished 
by  the  simple  discontinuance  of  the  traffic  in  liquor." 

Mr.  Koren  tells  of  seeing  a  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Justice  bribe  a  negro  porter  on  a  train,  while 
going  through  "dry"  territory,  to  "slip"  him  a  drink. 
Mr.  Koren's  restraint  in  not  giving  the  name  of  She 
justice  is  admirable — but  it  is  also  mighty  anno 

Alcohol    and    Society.     By    Tohn     I 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
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THE  LATEST  EOOKS. 

People  Like  That. 
The  novel  with  a  purpose  always  has  us  at 
a  disadvantage  because  the  author  has  abso- 
lute control  over  the  cast,  the  evidence,  and 
the  witnesses.  And  we  never  realize  it  if 
onhy  the  novel  be  well  written. 

Mrs.  Bosher's  heroine  is  Dandridge  Heath, 
who  has  been  favored  by  fortune,  but  who  is 
brought  into  contact  with  those  whom  for- 
tune has  certain!}'  not  favored.  They  are  the 
disinherited  of  the  earth,  old  women  who  are 
supported  by  young  children,  girls  to  whom 
the  easier  way  is  an  always  enticing  alterna- 
tive to  penury-  workers  in  factories,  and 
"people  like  that"  whom  she  has  always  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  askance  and  in  the 
lump- 
Mrs.  Bosher's  plea  is  an  undisguised  one. 
Men,  she  says,  will  never  remedy  such  con- 
ditions as  these.  Therefore  women  must  do 
so.  Presented  in  the  form  of  a  well-written 
novel,  we  are  beguiled  into  acquiescence. 
But  when  the  glamour  passes  off  we  may 
reasonably  ask  ourselves  if  women  are  more 
zealous  for  reform,  if  they  have  more  sym- 
pathy with  the  down-trodden,  than  men.  And 
a  negative  reply  and  an  emphatic  one  is  at 
least  defensible.  Women  could  have  done 
these  things  long  ago  if  they  had  wished  to. 
But  they  were  quite  as  indifferent  as  men. 
Even  more  so.  The  only  class  of  worker 
whose  status  remains  apparently  immovable  is 
the  domestic  one,  and  this  is  also  the  only 
one  completely  under  the  control  of  women. 
But  Mrs.  Bosher's  novel  palpitates  with  sin- 
cerity and  therefore  it  is  not  only  persuasive, 
but  commendable.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  Mrs.  Bosher  allows  her  fiction  to 
be  swamped  b3'  her  sociology.  Far  from  it. 
She  has  written  a  real  novel  and  it  has  vi- 
tality upon   every  page. 

People  Like   That.      By  Kate  Langley    Bosher. 
New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.25   net, 


The  Round-About. 

In  a  few  years'  time  we  may  be  reading 
Mrs.  Buckrose's  admirable  stories  of  middle- 
class  country  life  in  England  with  a  certain 
wonder.  If  anything  at  all  is  to  be  extermi- 
nated by  war  it  will  surely  be  this  complacent 
caste  whose  social  ambition  is  to  marry  its 
daughters  "well" — for  heaven  help  them  if 
they  do  not  marry — and  whose  whole  horizon 
is  bounded  by  the  squire  and  the  parson.  A 
garden  party  is  an  epoch,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  problems  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
little  community  into  a  precise  order  of 
precedence  that  must  be  jealously  guarded 
against  change  or  violation.  The  minds  of 
these  people  are  like  the  atom  in  physics — 
too  small  to  be  conceived  of. 

Here  we  have  the  story  of  the  Taylor 
family,  the  rich,  bad-tempered,  bullying 
father,  the  nonentity  of  a  mother,  and  the 
three  daughters,  who  seem  destined  to  be 
like  the  three  old  maids  of  Lee.  They 
speculate  about  love-making  and  marriage  as 
of  something  delightfully  disgraceful.  They 
know  nothing,  and  they  are  ashamed  to  work, 
even  if  they  could.  Their  whole  life  consists 
of  furtive  sentimentalities,  afternoon  tea,  and  i 
going  to  church.  And  when  Grace  eventually 
revolts  and  marries  the  fine  son  of  a  local 
tradesman  we  are  made  to  feel  that  the 
whole  social  edifice  is  crashing  about  our 
ears. 

Mrs.  Euckrose  is  the  recorder  of  a  social 
order  that  is  pitiful  and  doomed.  And  she 
works  with  a  certain  photographic  precision 
that  manages  to  be  also  artistic. 

The  Rouso-Aboct.  By  J.  E.  Buckrose.  New 
York:  George  H.   Doran  "Company;  $1.25  net. 


personal  details  of  great  value.     The  Ameri- 
,  can   reader  may  at   times   feel   that  it   is  un- 
duly encumbered  with  names  that  tend  to  con- 
fuse him,   but   this  is  far  outweighed   by  the 
;  advantage    of    having    at    this    early    date    a 
|  really   valuable   and   authoritative   account    of 
!  the   campaign.      If   one   were   to    criticize    an 
otherwise   excellent  work   it   would  be  to   de- 
plore  the   fact   that   the   author   has   not   pro- 
,  vided    more    maps,    especially    maps    of    the 
\  northward   movement   and    the    operations    in 
the  Armentieres  region. 

The  value  of  the  services  of  the  first  four 
divisions  on  the  retreat  from  Mons  can  not 
yet  be  determined.  We  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  the  German  advance  was  impeded  by 
them.  But  the  bravery  of  these  devoted 
troops  and  their  endurance  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise,  and  we  learn  from  Captain 
Hamilton  that  a  strong  stand  could  have  been 
made  on  the  La  Fere  line  had  not  General  : 
Joffre  requested  a  further  retirement  for  stra-  ; 
tegic  reasons.  There  are  inspiring  stories  of  j 
the  exploits  of  individual  battalions  and  regi- 
ments throughout,  but  the  climax  is  reached 
in  the  recital  of  the  titanic  struggle  of  the 
Ypres  salient  during  the  latter  days  of  Oc- 
tober, 1914,  in  the  course  of  which  the  gal- 
lant Seventh  Division,  newly  arrived  from 
England,  bore  the  brunt  of  that  long  fight.  I 
This  was  perhaps  even  more  than  the  defense 
before  Paris,  the  great  crisis  of  the  war. 
Had  the  Germans  broken  through  to  the  coast 
they  would  not  only  have  been  able  to  utilize 
Calais,  but  they  would  have  flanked  the 
whole  French  army  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers and  Paris  would  have  been  open  to  them. 
How  the  thin  line  held  against  odds  of  five 
and  ten  to  one  of  fresh  troops  is  a  story  that 
makes  the  blood  move  faster  through  the 
veins  of  every  Englishman  and  Irishman. 

Later  years  will  bring  detailed  technical 
accounts  of  these  operations  based  on  careful 
studies  of  official  material  not  now  avail- 
able. For  the  present  Captain  Hamilton's 
narrative  furnishes  just  what  we  need  and 
gives  in  a  connected  and  coherent  whole 
what  the  correspondents  saw  in  patches. 

J.   B.   L. 

The  Fibst  Seven  Divisions.  By  Captain 
Ernest  W.  Hamilton.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;  $1.50  net. 


brushes.  The  whole  village  participates  in 
the  education  and  training  of  the  two  mother- 
less girls,  and  when  romance  does  come  it  is 
quite  of  the  right  kind.  Mrs.  Wemyss  has 
created  a  character  in  Jaunty-  Moreover, 
she  has  written  a  very  true  and  tender  story- 

Jaunty    in    Charge.     By  Mrs.   George  Wemyss. 
New   York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.35  net. 


Our  Military  History. 

If  General  Wood  had  known  less  about  the  j 
American  army  he  would  probably  have  writ-  I 
ten  a  larger  book  to  explain  its  needs.     There  ! 
is  nothing  new,  he  says,  in  the  present  situa-  j 
tion.     All  the   Presidents  have  seen   the  need 
for  military  preparation,  but  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  see  it  for  ourselves.     The  absence 
of  an  adequate  army  invites  attack  just  as  an 
undefended   house  invites  burglars.     And  the 
theory  that  a  competent  army  would  be  mis- 
used is  merely  an  insult. 

We  must  allow  the  author  to  speak  for 
himself  as  to  appropriate  ways  and  means. 
He  would  have  a  regular  army  of  substantial 
dimensions  and  behind  the  army  must  be  a 
great  reserve  force,  properly  trained,  but  fol- 
lowing their  usual  civilian  employments  in 
time  of  peace. 

Our  Military  History.  Ey  Leonard  Wood. 
Chicago:   The   Reilly  &   Britton   Company;    $1   net. 


From  Mons  to  Ypres. 

In  a  war  of  unexampled  magnitude  abound- 
ing in  critical  situations  and  thrilling  ex- 
ploits there  is  no  more  wonderful  chapter  than 
that  which  tells  of  the  immense  efforts  of  the 
small  expeditionary  army  of  England  that 
was  hastily  thrown  across  the  Channel  in 
August,  1914,  to  help  their  French  allies  to 
stem  the  tide  of  the  German  invasion.  That 
army  exists  no  longer;  it  is  now  a  tradition, 
a  proud  tradition  of  the  British  people,  and 
an  inspiration  to  the  new  armies  now  fighting 
in  France. 

Many  of  the  exploits  of  these  devoted  sol- 
diers have  been  told  by  the  correspondents, 
and  in  the  press  dispatches  we  were  able  to 
follow  in  a  somewhat  confused  and  discon- 
nected way  the  events  in  which  they  were 
the  main  actors.  The  broad  outlines  of  the 
retreat  to  the  Marne,  the  outflanking  race  to 
the  northwest,  and  the  stubborn  defense 
against  the  gigantic  struggle  of  vast  German 
forces  to  break  through  to  the  coast  are  re- 
membered, though  perhaps  somewhat  ob- 
scured for  the  moment  by  the  rapid  succes- 
sion or  the  tremendous  events  that  have  fol- 
lowed. This  wonderful  and  thrilling  story 
has  now  Keen  told  in  detail  by  Captain  Ernest 
W.  HamJton  of  the  Eleventh  Hussars. 

LTnde;   the   title   of   "The    First    Seven    Di- 

Captain   Hamilton  gives  us  not  only 

ivic   picture  of  the  whole  series  of  mili- 

)     ations,  which  comprise  one  complete 

...it    or    the   war,    but    furnishes    a    mass    of 


More  Bacon. 

The  industry  of  the  Baconian  is  monu- 
mentaL  It  serves  to  remind  us  that  bad 
causes  command  a  support  usually  denied  to 
the  good  ones.  For  here  we  have  a  volume 
of  nearly  seven  hundred  pages,  with  illus- 
trations, indices,  bibliographies,  and  all  other 
material  to  justify  its  description  as  "an  ex- 
position of  all  points  at  issue,  from  their  in- 
ception to  the  present  moment."  For  an  in- 
stant we  suppose  that  a  Daniel  has  come  to 
judgment  and  that  at  last  we  shall  see  the 
balances  truly  held.  But  not  at  all.  The  au- 
thor is  as  much  a  partisan  as  the  lawyer 
with  his  brief.  The  Shakespearean s  are  un- 
mercifully berated  and  the  Baconians  as  ener- 
getically canonized.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  all  this  extraordinary  mass  of  evi- 
dence is  irrelevant.  It  is  not.  Much  of  it 
is  curious  and  suggestive.  It  adds  to  the 
sense  of  mystery  that  Shakespeare  evokes. 
But  the  Baconians  seem  to  think  that  mys- 
teries are  necessarily  soluble  in  prosaic  ways, 
and  that  the  prosaic  ways  must  be  found  by 
main  strength.  But  it  is  not  a  bit  more 
wonderful,  for  example,  that  the  uneducated 
Shakespeare  should  show  a  knowledge  of  law 
and  of  travel  than  that  Beethoven  should  give 
public  concerts  at  the  age  of  four.  All  genius 
is  mysterious. 

As  an  example  of  the  author's  methods  wc 
may  point  to  the  way  in  which  he  answers 
the  contention  that  Bacon's  admitted  poems 
were  prosaic  True,  he  says,  but  then  some 
of  Milton's  poems,  his  rendering  of  some  of 
the  Psalms,  were  also  prosaic.  But  these 
poems  of  Milton's  which  are  prosaic  were 
written  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  Ba- 
con's poems  were  written  in  his  full  maturity. 
And  so  it  goes.  The  ciphers  we  have  not 
examined.  Life  is  too  short.  But  here  they 
are  placed  at  the  service  of  the  curious. 

An  English  statesman  said  once  that  war 
had  at  least  this  advantage,  that  it  taught  us 
all  geography.  Similarly  we  may  say  of  Ba- 
conianism  that  it  teaches  us  much  of  the  his- 
tory and  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 
But  so  far  as  its  main  contention  is  con- 
cerned it  leaves  us  cold  and  irresponsive. 

The  Greatest  of  Literary  Problems.  By 
James  Phinney  Baxter.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 


Old  Judge  Priest. 
Judge  Priest  is  by  no  means  a  new  ac- 
quaintance, but  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
see  too  much  of  him.  As  presented  and 
chaperoned  by  Mr.  Irvin  Cobb  he  becomes  a 
friend  and  a  permanent  possession.  We  hope 
that  Mr.  Cobb  is  already  at  work  upon  fur- 
ther memoirs,  for  he  has  certainly  never  done 
better  work  than  this.  There  are  nine  stories 
in  this  volume  of  four  hundred  pages,  but 
none  of  them  is  too  long-  Xone  of  them  is 
long  enough. 

Old  Judge   Priest.      By   Irvin   S.    Cobb.      New 
York:   George  H.   Doran  Company;   $1.25  net. 


Brieler  Reviews. 
A  capital  book  for  the  tennis  novice  is 
"Lawn  Tennis  for  Beginners,"  by  J.  Parmly 
Paret,  just  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany I  $1.25).  The  explanations  are  ad- 
mirably clear  and  the  numerous  illustrations 
are  practical  and   helpful. 

"Lafayette,"  by  Martha  Foote  Crow,  has 
been  added  to  the  True  Stories  of  Great 
Americans  Series  now  in  course  of  issue  by 
the  Macmillan  Company  (50  cents  per  vol- 
ume i.  It  is  a  series  which  deserves  wide 
acquaintance. 


"A  B  C  of  Home  Saving, 
Farmer  (Harper  &  Brothers; 
describes  innumerable  ways 
housekeeper   can    economize. 


by  Lissie  C. 
50  cents  nett, 
in  which  the 
It  is  true   that 


many  of  them  involve  a  sad  waste  of  time, 
but  perhaps  time  is  not  valuable. 

Duckworth    &    Co.    have    published    a    very 

amusing  collection  of  war  sketches  by  W. 
Heath  Robinson.  It  is  entitled  "Some  'Fright- 
ful' War  Pictures.''  and  while  the  laugh  is 
usually  on  the  Germans,  Mr.  Robinson  finds 
plenty-  of  ridicule-provoking  incidents  among 
his  British  countrymen. 

Edwin  Lefevre,  already  well  known  as  a 
writer  of  Wall  Street  stories,  will  add  to  his 
reputation  by  "The  Plunderers,"  just  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers  ($1.25).  The 
book  consists  of  four  stories  of  financial 
crime,  stories  that  are  quite  unlike  anything 
that  has  preceded  them.  The  reader  will  find 
here  the  originality  that  is  usually  lacking  in 
stories  of  this  sort- 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  author  of  "The 
Squirrel  Cage,"  has  written  a  competent  and 
thoughtful  little  volume  on  "Self  Reliance." 
She  sub-titles  it  "A  practical  and  informal  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  teaching  self-reliance, 
initiative,  and  responsibility  to  modern  chil- 
dren," and  this  is  exactly  what  it  is.  Mrs. 
Fisher  has  sound  common  sense  and  she  has 
made  a  notable  contribution  to  the  childhood 
and  youth  series  in  which  this  book  appears. 
It  is  published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company 
($1   net). 


Jaunty  in  Charge. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  Jaunty.  He  is  a  sort 
of  cross  between  a  butler  and  a  nurse.  He 
had  been  a  clerk  and  unjustly  accused  of  dis- 
honesty, and  when  Mr.  Lawrence  receives  a 
legacy  which  included  any  piece  of  furniture 
that  he  chooses  to  select,  he  takes  Jaunty  in 
spite  of  his  record.  And  when  Mrs.  Law- 
rence dies  Jaunty  is  firmly  convinced  that  she 
left  her  two  little  girls  in  his  charge. 

The    story   is    of    the    two    little    girls,    and 
especially   of   Sally,   who   prays  that   romance 
may  come  ;j  her  and  that  she  may  not  have  { 
to    marry   the    curate,    who   uses    ebony    hair-  I 


Who's  Who  in  America. 
"Who's  Who  in  America  for  the  Years 
1916-1917"  has  just  come  from  the  press. 
This  is  the  ninth  biennial  issue  of  this  well- 
known  standard  biographical  reference  book. 
This  new  edition  contains  nearly  22,000  bio- 
graphical sketches.  Here  in  a  single  volume 
of  handy,  usable  size,  and  in  the  most  con- 
venient form  for  quick  reference,  is  a  brief 
record  of  the  career  of  practically  every*  man 
and  woman  in  the  country  who  has  accom- 
plished an>-  noteworthy  achievement  or  be- 
come prominent  enough  in  any  worthy  way 
to  be  the  subject  of  exceptional  or  general 
interest.  The  book  was  founded  in  1899  by 
Albert  Xelson  Marquis  and  has  been  under 
his  editorial  management  all  these  years. 
growing  steadily  in  reputation  for  accuracy 
and  usefulness  and  in  popularity.  It  is  in- 
dispensable in  public  and  private  libraries,  in 
newspaper  offices,  and  to  all  literary  workers. 
The  price  of  the  book  is  $5.  It  is  published 
by  A.  X.  Marquis  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
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Five  New  Books 

PEOPLE  LIKE  THAI *1.25 

By  Kate  Longley  Bosher. 

THE  DCEL 1.50 

By  A.KupiiD. 

AWAKE  U.S.  A 2.00 

By  William  Freeman 

EFFICIENT  IIYTXG 1.25 

By  Edward  Earle  Purington. 

THE  PHOTOPLAY 1.00 

By  Hugo  Muensterberg. 

Mail  Order.  Promptly  Filled. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  In  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Fr&ncUeo 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


"Making  a  Man" 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WM.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it 
Business  men   use  it. 
Ladies  use  it. 
Children  use  it. 

By  following  Mr.  Harrison's  advice  the 
stout  can  reduce  and  the  thin  can  increase 
their    weight. 

This  manual  of  athletics  is  published  and 
sold  by 

H.  S.  CROCKER    &    CO. 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


W.  D.  Fennimore 


A.  R  Fennimor* 


The  Heretofore  Unattainable  Goal  Reached 

The  greatest  forward  step  ever  made  in  glasses 
for  far  and  near  seeing  all  in  one  lens  has  been 
successfully  accomplished.  In  no  other  field  of 
scientific  or  mechanical  endeavor  has  so  distinc- 
tive an  achievement  been  made  as  by  the  invent- 
ion and  development  of  this  new  len=  which  rep- 
resents the  finest  expression  of  optical  principle 
ever  developed .  This  marvelous  new  lens,  known 
as  "  Caltex."  stands  now  at  the  highest  point  ever 
reached  in  a  lens  for  far  and  near  seeiug.  which 
overcomes  all  of  the  objectionable  features  of 
other  styles  of  bifocals,  and  we  can.  without  res- 
ervation, recommend  the  "Caltes:"  as  the  best 
that  science  has  yet  produced  or  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce. 

181  Post  Street     \    c       -_     - 
.-no  **■     ■        ci      i    San  Francisco 
2508  Mission  St.     \ 
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Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date,'* 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are   mailed    day   by   day. 

Write   for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Branches — London,   Paris,  Berlin,   Sydney. 


July  1.  1916. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

American  Bible  Society. 
The  American  Bible  Society  was  founded 
in  New  York  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  and 
now  we  have  a  story  of  its  career  that  is  not 
only  well  told,  but  that  may  be  said  to  be  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  nation.  Until  the 
Revolution  the  supply  of  American  Bibles  had 
come  from  England,  where  the  publication  of 
the  Scriptures  had  been  made  a  monopoly  in 
order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  text.  An 
edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed  in  Philadel- 
phia by  Robert  Aitken  during  the  war,  but 
peace  was  declared  just  as  the  volumes  were 
ready  for  issue  and  they  proved  unsalable  on 
the  resumption  of  importations.  We  may 
hope  that  Aitken  was  rewarded  in  heaven, 
for  he  certainly  received  no  compensation  on 
earth.  This  is  but  one  of  a  hundred  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  the  society,  whose  activi- 
ties have  steadily  increased  with  the  passage 
of  the  years  and  that  has  attracted  the  en- 
thusiastic aid  of  hundreds  of  men  whose 
names  belong  to  national  history- 
Henry  Otis  Dwight,  to  whom  this  impor- 
tant work  was  entrusted,  has  performed  it  in 
a  way  that  leaves  no  room  for  criticism.  He 
served  for  four  years  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  this  enables  him  to  give  something  of  a 
personal  touch  to  the  war  period  of  the  so- 
ciety's activities.  That  these  activities  should 
have  been  steered  so  successfully  through  the 
rocks  of  denominationalism  is  no  small  tribute 
to  the  character  of  the  society  and  the  disin- 
terested skill  of  its  management. 

The  Centennial  History  of  the  American* 
Ei  Bt-E  Society.  By  Henry  Otis  Dwight.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2. 


■World  Peace. 

Major  John  Bigelow  seems  to  belong  to 
that  large  group  of  people  who  think  it  neces- 
sary to  formulate  and  to  hold  some  theory 
on  the  cause  and  cure  of  war.  Just  as  the 
average  man  will  unhesitatingly  advance  an 
opinion  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  con- 
cealed side  of  the  moon,  so  is  he  equally 
ready  to  indicate  the  road  to  universal  peace. 
Few  of  us  are  willing  to  confess  that  how- 
ever heartily  we  may  believe  that  there  is  a 
remedy,  however  sincerely  we  may  hope  for  its 
discovery,  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  and 
have  no  favored  plan  of  our  own.  And  yet 
we  should  hesitate  to  prescribe  medically  for 
even  a  headache. 

Major  Bigelow  tilts  energetically  against 
the  pacifist  follies  of  the  day,  and  then 
hastens  to  present  one  of  his  own.  He  pours 
deserved  ridicule  upon  arbitration  treaties, 
upon  the  theories  of  Norman  Angell  and  upon 
that  crowning  absurdity,  the  supposed  pacifism 
of  women,  and  then  goes  on  himself  to  sug- 
gest a  '"world  nation"  that  shall  neutralize 
those  racial  sentiments  that  lie  so  close  to  the 
core  of  human  nature.  He  might  just  as  well, 
indeed  far  better,  suggest  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  the  ethics  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  For  this  would  be  more  easily  attain- 
able and  far  more  effective  than  the  vision 
with  which  he  fills  his  well-written  pages. 

Would  Peace.  By  John  Bigelow.  New  York: 
.Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.50    net. 


The  Conquest  of  America. 
Frankly  we  do  not  like  this  sort  of  book, 
and  we  think  it  to  be  useless  and  pernicious. 
Americans  are  surely  able  to  appreciate  the 
need  for  preparedness  without  a  lurid  and 
imaginary  story  of  a  German  invasion  of  the 
country  which  is  aided  by  the  treachery  of  a 
naval  officer  and  finally  defeated  by  some 
aerial  invention  which  destroys  the  German 
fleet.  Mr.  Moffett  seems  to  have  written  on 
the  theory  that  Americans  are  mere  impres- 
sionable children,  incapable  of  understanding 
facts  unless  they  are  first  sugar-coated  with 
fiction.  And  it  may  be  said  that  even  from 
the  standpoint  of  preparedness  it  seems 
hardly  wholesome  to  suggest  that  the  country 
may  be  saved  by  the  chance  cleverness  of 
some  inventor. 

The  Conquest  of  America.  By  Cleveland 
.Moffett.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
SI. 50    net. 


Gossip  ol  Books  and  Authors. 
Harry  A.  Franck,  author  of  "A  Vagabond 
Journey  Around  the  World"  and  other  books, 
published  by  the  Century  Company,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  four  years'  tramp 
through  South  America,  prepared  himself  for 
his  career  of  literary  globe-trotting  by  serving 
his  turn  in  almost  every  known  occupation. 
He  has  been  at  one  time  or  another  a  news- 
boy, blacksmith's  helper,  bill-poster,  box-office 
assistant,  carriage  trimmer,  tire-welder,  clerk 
and  porter,  spittoon-swipe  and  waiter  in  a 
Michigan  hotel,  traveling  salesman,  railroad 
worker,  carpenter,  farmer,  and  teacher  of 
modern  languages  at  several  schools. 

The  John  Lane  Company  recently  published 
"The  Antique  Greek  Dance,"  by  Maurice 
Emmanuel,  translated  by  Harriet  Jean  Beau- 
ley.  In  order  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  au- 
thoritative work,  written  many  years  ago  by 
an  eminent  French  Doctor  of  Letters,  the 
translator  was  obliged  to  search  the  old  book 
shops   of   Paris.      Mrs.    Beauley   believes   that 


the  world-wide  reawakened  interest  in  the 
dance  renders  imperative  the  publication  of 
this  book  in  a  form  and  language  that  will 
make  it  available  to  students  and  artists  in 
this  country-  A  great  part  of  the  volume 
treats  of  the  ballet  steps  and  tempos,  giving 
minute  descriptions  of  them  and  from  them 
reconstructing  the  Greek  steps.  There  are 
over  six  hundred  drawings  after  painted  and 
sculptured  figures  by  A.  Collombar  and  the 
author. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  announce  they  are  al- 
ready having  to  print  a  third  edition  of  Sum- 
ner Locke's  ''Samaritan  Mary,"  that  cheery' 
tale  about  a  beneficent  auto  accident. 

Under  the  sign  of  ""social  unrest"  must  be 
placed  the  book  "Go  Forth  and  Find,"  by 
Edward  S.  Moffat,  and  recently  published  by 
J  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  It  is  a  story  of  a  young, 
wealthy  girl  who,  chafing  under  the  empti- 
ness of  a  life  of  leisure,  invades  the  labor 
market  of  New  York  and  becomes  a  worker 
among  the  millions  of  toilers. 

Peter  Clark  Macfarlane's  spring  novel, 
"Held  to  Answer,"  has  been  a  best  seller  for 
three  consecutive  months,  according  to  book- 
sellers' reports  to  the  Bookman. 

As  he  blacked  his  boots  "before  daylight," 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Brahms'  mu- 
sical conceptions  are  said  to  have  come  to 
him.  This  was  in  the  early  days  of  his  com- 
posing,- when,  according  to  the  new  book, 
"Brahms :  The  Man  and  His  Music,"  by  E. 
Markham  Lee,  just  published  by  the  Scrib- 
ners,  he  was  obliged  by  poverty  to  write  and 
sell  songs,  most  of  which  were  issued  under 
the  name  of  G.  W.  Marks. 

"The  Shadow  Riders,"  by  Isabel  Patterson, 
the  new  writer  of  Western  Canada,  has 
"caught  on  with  a  rush"  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  third  edition  is  now  in  preparation, 
though  the  book  has  been  published  for  hardly 
three  months. 

The  John  Lane  Company  has  gone  to  press 
with  the  twenty-second  thousand  of  "The  Col- 
lected Poems   of  Rupert   Brooke." 

While  T.  Everett  Harre  began  his  novel, 
"Behold  the  Woman  !"'  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany), in  London  and  Paris  (the  historic  data 
was  gathered  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Bibliotheque  Xationale),  the  major  portion 
was  written  on  a  mountain  top  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Harre  leased  for  a  period 
of  several  years  a  deserted  hotel  on  the  apex 
of  a  peak  which  commanded  a  view  of  over 
thirty  miles,  ranging  from  Mt.  Penn,  near 
Reading,  to  Harrisburg,  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant. There  he  busied  himself  in  practical 
solitude. 

"What  Is  Your  Legion  ?"  the  collection  of 
war  verse  by  Grace  Fallow  Norton,  which  was 
published  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  is  in  its  second  printing. 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams'  latest  novel,  "The 
Unspeakable  Perk."  will  be  published  this 
month. 

"For  the  sake  of  the  facts  that  it  gathers 
this  book  should  be  read  not  once,  but  two 
or  three  times  by  all  Americans  who  believe 
in  union,  in  Lincoln  and  in  liberty."  It  is  of 
Gustavus  Ohlinger's  "Their  True  Faith  and 
Allegiance"  that  Owen  Wister  thus  speaks. 
This  book,  which  has  just  been  published  in 
the  series  distinguished  by  the  title,  "Our 
National  Problems,"  deals  with  German 
propaganda  in  this  country,  and  is  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

John  Gorman  Groat,  professor  of  economics 
in  the  University  of  Vermont,  is  the  author 
of  a  work  on  organized  labor  just  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company  under  the  title. 
"An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Organized 
Labor  in  America." 

Anne  Shannon  Monroe,  the  author  of 
"Happy  Valley,"  a  romance  of  pioneer  life  in 
Oregon  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  is  herself  of 
a  pioneer  family.  Some  time  before  the 
Revolution  her  ancestors  came  from  Scotland 
to  settle  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  A  gen- 
eration later  some  adventuresome  spirits  of 
the  family  located  in  the  Middle  West,  the 
frontier  states  of  that  day.  Moving  onward 
always,  the  'eighties  found  the  branch  of  the 
family  to  which  Miss  Monroe  belongs  in  the 
then  Territory  of  Washington,  thus  com- 
pleting the  journey  from  "coast  to  coast." 

The  Century  Company  announces  a  new, 
revised,  and  enlarged  edition,  brought  up  to 
date,  of  "Panama  Past  and  Present,"  by  Farn- 
ham  Bishop,  author  of  "The  Story  of  the 
Submarine."  Mr.  Bishop  is  the  son  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Isthmian   Canal   Commission. 

Alpheus  Hyatt  Verill,  author  of  "Ma- 
rooned in  the  Forest" — the  story  of  a  modern 
Crusoe  in  the  far  northern  forests — experi- 
enced himself  many  of  the  incidents  which 
happened  to  his  hero. 

A.  Russell  Bond  in  his  book,  "On  the 
Eattle-Front  of  Engineering,"  published  by 
the  Century  Company,  says  of  the  new  bridge 
in  course  of  construction  at  Quebec:  "When 
completed,   the   bridge   will   be   the   finest    ex- 


I  ample    of  a   cantilever   bridge   the   world    has 
I  ever    seen,    because    it    will    have    a    span    of 
I  record  length.     The  distance  between  the  two 
i  piers   is   eighteen   hundred   feet.      They    stand 
I   fully   a   third   of  a   mile   apart,   and   yet   their 
j  arms  will  reach  across  that  enormous  expanse 
without    any    intermediate    support,    and    join 
hands    at    the   centre    of   the   river,    one    hun- 
dred  and  fifty   feet   clear   above   high   water." 

Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  author  of  "Tante" 
and  "The  Encounter,"  says  that  she  is  always 
being  upbraided  by  her  American  friends  for 
choosing  so  many  "funny"  Americans  to  draw 

I  in  her  novels,  but  she  thinks  that  any  novelist 
interested  in  international  contrasts  and 
clashes   will   understand   that.      It   is   the  type 

1  that  still   embodies  the  racy,  primitive  flavor, 

|  now   so   rapidly    fading   out,    which    gives   the 

;  novelist  his  telling  oppositions.  "I  wish," 
Miss    Sedgwick    adds,    "that    other    countries 

,  with  the  'funniness'  of  a  Mrs.  Talcott  or  of 
Franklin    Winslow    Kane    could    give    one    as 

!  much  lovableness,  for  I  think  that,  of  all  my 
characters,    these    are    the    two    that    I    love 

•  best." 


New  Books  Received. 

Marketing  Perishable  Farm  Products.  By 
Arthur  B.  Adams,  A.  M.  New  York:  Columbia 
University. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History.  Economics,  and 
Public  Law. 

Alcohol — Its  Influence  on  Mind  and  Body. 
By  Edwin  F.  Bowers,  M.  D.  New  York:  Edward 
J.    Clode;    $1.25   net. 

A   scientific   opinion. 

The  Tariff  Problem  in  China.  By  Chin  Chu, 
Ph.   D.      New   York:    Columbia   University. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public   Law. 

Pierre  Noziebe.  By  Anatole  France.  New 
\ork:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.75   net. 

Issued  in  the  Works  of  Anatole  France  in  an 
English    translation. 

When   Pan   Pipes.      By    Mary  Taylor  Thornton. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Songs   of  a    Vagrosi    Angel.      By    Elsa    Barker. 
Xew    York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1    net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Making    Happiness    Epidemic      By   William    Y. 
Backus.     Xew   York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
A  plea   for  courtesy. 

.^hips  in  Port.     By   Lewis  Worthington    Smith. 
Xew   York:   G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons;   $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Their  True  Faith  and  Allegiance.  By  Gus- 
tavus Ohlinger.  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; 50  cents. 

Issued   in  Our  National   Problems. 

Awake!   U.   S.  A.      By  William  Freeman.      New 
York:    George  H.    Doran   Company;   $2  net. 
A   plea    for   preparedness. 

Shakespeare.      By    George    Edward    Woodberry. 
Printed   for  the  Woodbury   Society. 
An   address. 

Songs  of  Armageddon  and  Other  Poems.  By 
George  Sylvester  Viereck.  New  York:  Mitchell 
Kennerley;    $1    net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Woman  On  Her  Own,  False  Gods,  and  The 
Red  Robe.  By  Eugene  Erieux.  New  York: 
Brentano's;    $1.50    net. 

Three  plays.  The  English  versions  by  Mrs. 
Bernard  Shaw,  T.  F.  Fagan,  and  A.  Bernard  MialL 
With    an    introduction    by   Brieux. 
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HTHERE    are    few    to    the 
traveler    who  uses  Wells 
Fargo  Travelers  Checks. 

For  the  wide-spread  Wells 
Fargo  organization,  with  its 
35,000  employees,  is  at  his 
service,  to  advise,  inform 
and  assist. 

They  are  sold  in  denom- 
inations of  $10,  S20,  JS50, 
$100  or  S200,  at  a  premium 
of  one-half  cent  on  each 
dollar,  with  a  minimum 
charge  of  ten  cents. 

The  Express  Service  of  Wells 
Fargo  is  immediate,  personal  and 
safe.     Try  it  for  your  packages. 

WELLS  FARGO 

travelers  Checks 

Aii  the  nearer!  Weill  Fareo  mm  er  send  U  51 
£-.-.--  .-...  t\ewYori.  fir  hiilet  "Tr^ztl  Fundi." 


J.  SPAULDING  &  CO. 

PIONEER  CARPET  CLEANING  WORKS 

Carpets  Cleaned  and   Relayed  on   Short   Notice 
Oriental  Rugs  Cleaned  Phone        9  A  O  A 

353  Tehama  St     DOUGLAS  JU84 
WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  OFFICES 


Caswell's  Coffee 

"  HoId^Popular^sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 

530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654J| 

Write  for'Prices  and  Samples 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110   Sutter   St  French   Bank  Bldg. 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will  furnish  rates  on  request. 


Go  East 


at  these 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


SALE  DATES 


July  1.  2.  4,  5,  6.  11.  12,  13,  26,  27.  28. 
Aug.  1.  2,  3,  8.  9.  10.  24.  25,  28,  29. 
Sept.  7,  8.  12,  13. 

Tickets  will  also  be  sold  to  Buffalo. 
N.  Y..  July  4.  5.  and  6.  August  1.  2,  and 
3:  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  July  11.  12,  and 
13;  to  Davenport.  la..  July  26,  27.  and 
28;  to  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  September 
11  and  12. 

Going  Limit  15  days 

Return   Limit,  Three  Months  from 

Date  of  Sale,  but  not  after 

October  31,  1916 


LOW  FARES 


ROUND  TRIP 

Baltimore $108.50 

Boston 1 12.70 

Chicago 72.50 

Dallas - 62.50 

Denver 55.00 

Houston 62.50 

Kansas  City 60.00 

Memphis 70.00 

Montreal 110.70 

New  Orleans 70.00 

New  York 1 10.70 

Philadelphia 110.70 

St.  Louis 70.00 

Toronto 98.50 

Washington 108.50 

Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City  and 
other  points  upon  request. 


Good  on  All  Trains 

Pullman  Standard  and 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 

Stopovers 
Going  and  Returning 


$110.70  to  New  York  is  good  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York 

by  Southern  Pacific's  Atlantic  S.  S.  Line,  with  sailings  Wednesdays 

and  Saturdays,  and  includes  Berth  and  Meals  on  Steamers. 

For  Train  Service  and  Sleeping  Car  Berths  ASK  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  AGENT 
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THE   ORPHEUM. 

There  are  four  men  on  the  Orpheum  bill 
this  week  wh:;t  :::;:r:I;  :  z  zi'r.i-g  d,:i'.vn 
to  business  form  {trite  -in  interesting'  con- 
trast. The  top  liner  is  George  .MoFarlane. 
bat  he  will  not  long  continue  so  if  he  does 
not  change  his  method.  In  his  own  line  Mr. 
McFarlane  is  an  artist-  Nobody  who  saw  him 
in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera  can  dispute 
that.  JS'or.  only  has  the  popular  baritone  a 
big.  strong,  mellow  voice,  with  immense  re- 
serves to  draw  on.  but.  in  his  lighter  bine, 
he  sings  with  a  Bispham-Iike  completeness  of 
expression  that  greatly  adds  to  the  attractive- 
ness jf  his  voice.  And,  :~  course,  he  is  in 
excellent  comedian  in  the  line  of  legitimate 
burlesque  and  light  comedy.  But  Mr.  McFar- 
lane  is  not  a  vaudeville  entertainer,  and  it 
was  as  such  that  he  made  his  bow  before  the 
:l:7x'-.c-i~  audience.  In  consequence  his  act 
was  spangled  with  faults.  In  the  first  place 
or  rlur.gr  I  :r. ::  o,:s  ■_"!-:'.'- tr:  :ni  5 -'■.'/.' ~?.~ 
medley  too  abruptly,  without  giving  the  au- 
dience a  chance  to  recognize  the  opening  bars 
of  old  favorites  and  applaud,  a  preliminary 
which  has  a  tendency  to  hearten  up  a  per- 
former. In  the  second  place  he  should  cot 
out  his  reel  of  funny  stories.  He  does  not 
tell  tbem  with  unction,  lightness,  or  ease,  in 
spite  of  Ms  excellent  assortment  of  dialects. 
If  he  does  anything  to  display  his  facility 
with  the  Scotch  or  Irish  dialect  it  should  be 
in  the  line  of  a  short  but  completely  acted- 
ont  scene,  or  scenelet.  In  the  third  place, 
since  the  performer  manifestly  tried  to  unite 
his  detached  offerings  with  some  slight  string 
of  comment,  he  should  make  his  few  asides 
less  perfunctory,  more  various,  and  with 
some  unction,  greater  spirit,  and  much  more 
humor  to  them.  And  ir_  the  fourth  place, 
although  Mr.  McFarlane  loes  r_;:  jccupy  a; 
lofty  a  place  in  the  musical  world  as  a  number 
of  the  operatic  stars  who  have  sung-  for  ns  at 
the  Orpheum.  still  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
might  have  followed  their  example,  elimi- 
nated the  attempt  at  mastering  something 
inferior  ::  his  >wn  bine  of  art,  and  standing 
on  his  dignity  as  a  light  opera  baritone, 
merely  given  a  group  of  songs.  Of  coarse 
I  realize  that  while  I  am  indulging  myself  by 
laying  down  a  possibly  mistaken  course  of 
procedure  the  gentleman  in  question  might  be 
folly  justified  in  exclaiming,  "Ob,,  hang  dig- 
nity [  I  am  out  for  the  stutf."  But,  unless 
I  am  very-  much  mistaken,  he  will  not  get  it 
by  trying  to  conform  to  the  ways  >f  a,  world 
in  which  he  is  not  at  ease.  Any  practiced 
vaudeville  entertainer  with  a  moiety  of  his 
voice  and  nothing  of  his  ability  could,  with 
knowledge  of  the  audience's  requirements  and 
a  happy  employment  of  a  few  light  resources, 
ma^c  i  z  "■-.:■= :  r  :u  :■::':  _—  _  •-.;■=  v..  Harrv 
Tighe  will  serve  as  a  case  in  point.  I  donbt 
very  much  if  the  man  who  was  so  delightful 
an  artist  in  the  Gilbert  and  Snllivan  opera 
can  hide  his  legitimate  stride  under  the  crazv- 
[mlt    robe;     ;:"    -.-auir-ille. 

Of  the  four  men  I  mentioned.  2fat  M. 
Wills  easily  stands  supreme.  He  is  a  real 
humorist,  the  simon-pure  article.  He  has 
that  something  in  his  mental  make-up  which 
would  persuade  one,  even  against  his  will,  to 
laugh  irresistibly:  to  be  amused  at  every- 
thing he  does  ;  at  his  features,  his  expression  : 
at  his  twirling  tongue,  which  would  take  on 
ruminative  aspects  as.  it  projected  reflectively 
from  his  unshai  en  cheek  ;  at  the  burlesque 
;  ■  his  voice,  a  tremendous  and  in- 
valnabSe  organ  which  the  happy  joker  would 
do  well  to  insure  by  giving  it  scientific  treat- 
ment. He  lost  his  irresistible  high  spirits  for 
a  little  while  Sunday  evening  when  it  com- 
menced to  develop  broad  bands  of  hoarse- 
ness, i  wonder  if  the  audience  noticed  how 
son  :■  :  the  merry  twinkle  of  his  work  went 
our  tn  the  latter  part  of  his  act.  He  was 
probably  rather  disturbed;  that  richly  nnc- 
:uous    voice     with    its    depth,    its    strength,    its 

..  ■  :fully  burlesque  inflections,  and  its 
song  notes,  is  a  mighty  big  asset.  It 
count-  in  every  way,  and,  with  the  twin!  ne 
eyes  and  happy  facial  play  of  the  performer. 
during  the  reading  rf  -he  joke  telegra 
which,  by  the  way.  are  a  particularly  success- 
ful collection  of  "funny  old  wheezes 
the  audio  ice  in  a  state  of  delighted  merri- 
ment. 

"'     ■'"   the  big  irk,  who  runs 

(manner,  interspersed  with  chtinks  of 

'■r—    '-■■'-  -  alight   dash       :'    ■    .: 

fifte  unnecessary,  loo,  for  the  man  is 


ifur.nv  encugh  -.vitlt  ;■■_■.:  i:.  Gorl-:  reilly  n:a:  = 
the  hit  of  the  afternoon.  It  would  have  been 
:_  draw,  however,  between  him  and  Nat  Wills 
if  that  attack  of  hoarseness  had  not  quenched 
some  of  the  happy  tramp's  happiness.  In  the 
Clark  and  Hamilton  act  we  were  pleasantly 
S'.:-;  '.'■  i-  .1  '"'■::'"  -;■  :r:--'.  surprise  ;  Its.  >":."-.:■- 
ton.  the  little  girl  partner,  furnishing  one  of 
them  by  the  daintiness  of  her  dance  as  a  sort 
of  spirit  of  snow-  Bat  Clark  himself  kept  the 
ball  rolling  merrily  all  the  time  by  the  sort 
of  artistic  deftness  of  his  vaudevillian  com- 
..  1;  which  preserved  its  suggestion  of  Eng- 
lish duier.ess  unimpaired  while  stage  snow- 
'    .'1-     hurtled     ir:uni     him.     and     his     hirsute 

Last  of  the  big  four  is  Harry  Tighe,   one 

of  those  great,  plump,  kind  of  babyisMy- 
boyish  fellows  liked  by  both  men  and  women. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  Harry  Tighe,  as  a  per- 
former, balked  physically  more  than  mentally. 
His  principal  contribution  seemed  to  be  a 
playfully  asthmatic  laugh.  But  he  under- 
stands a  vaudeville  audience,  and  knows  well 
what  a  long  way  a  little  will  go  if  sanced 
with  the  appropriate  manner.  With  his  easy, 
casual  air  and  disjointed  matter,  he  seemed  to 
insert  his  big  self  somehow  into  the  regard 
of  the  audience,  and  his  Iikableness  to  his 
"oli  rals."  '■:.:  s=n;  him  an  enormous  flower- 
piece,  was  -_ir_oerstandable  when,  with  all  his 
ease  evaporated,  he  essayed  a  speech  in  a 
feeble,  discouraged  voice,  twirling  the  while, 
as  a  substitute  for  whistling  .:;  ::ur:.^f.  s-m: 
article  that  he  dug  out  of  his  pocket.  Harry 
Tighe.  in  the  selection  of  Sylvia  Jasen,  had 
kept  in  mind  the  virtue  of  contrast.  The 
"dainty  ingenue,"  as  they  bill  her.  is  a  little 
pocket  edition  of  a  woman,  a  pretty,  graceful 
little  sylph  who  c^"  dance  and  sing:  in  fact. 
her  dial  gu-  ir_ ;!  everything  she  i:es  :s  well 
done.  And  she  certainly  was  effective,  in  her 
minute  prettiness,  as  she  flattered  around  the 
big  : : --.liiir.  like  a  '.:.:"  erf  y  h  :  *■"  e  ~  r.  _  -r_ori 
an  oak  tree. 

Grace  La  Rae  is  on  this  week,  and  again 
she  made  us  respond  to  the  fresh,  honest, 
fine  intelligence  of  her  art.  What  a  curious 
strain  of  individuality  there  is  in  her  at- 
tractive voice,  and  in  her  ^tractive  self  ::r 
that  matter.  She  is  a  woman  of  the  tem- 
perament to  act;  one  sees  that  when  she  sur- 
renders herself  to  the  mood  of  her  song. 
In  "The  Cry-  of  Rachel"  she  seemed  to  me 
like  a  girl  singing,  however  sadly  and  sweetly, 
of  a  woe  her  young  heart  had  not  yet  com- 
passed. And  yet,  how  well  she  did  it.  She  is 
so  attractive  to  her  audience  that  she  is  in 
the  right  place ;  she  is,  indeed,  the  spirit  of 
vaudeville  in  its  more  refined  manifestations. 
Yet  I  feel  that  we  will  probably  hear  of  her 
in  the  furore  with  her  feet  on  a  higher  rung 
of  the  ladder. 

Wilfrid  Clark  has  the  playlet  this  week. 
"Who  Owns  the  Flat*'  is  one  of  those  pieces 
that  go  with  the  slickness  of  machinery  and 
with  the  lightning  rapidity  of  an  express 
train.  There  is  not  a  jolt  or  a  hitch  in  the 
acrobatic  energy  of  the  performers,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  delirious  tempo  maintained, 
never  slur  a  syllable  or  blur  a  point.  "Who 
Owns  the  Flat"  is  not  a  very  high  grade  of 
humor,  bat  Wilfrid  Clarke  is  an  expert  in 
his  line,  and,  although  the  company  is  rather 
crude,  the  piece  filled  a  very  appreciable 
space  in  the  success  of  the  general  pro- 
gramme, and  the  exactness  with  which  deeds 
and  words  fitted  into  each  other  was  ad- 
mirable and   enjoyable. 

Everything,  indeed,  was  distinctly  good  this 
week.  Libonita.  the  xylophonist,  is  quite  the 
best  in  his  specialty  that  we  have  seen.  The 
performer  introduces  a  good  deal  of  himself 
in  the  performance :  his  smile,  his  tossing 
locks,  his  nimble  feet,  and  rivers  of  per- 
spiration. But  everything  but  the  perspira- 
tion is  an  addition,  and  so  expert  is  the 
performer  in  handling  his  implements  that  he 
ill  ':  i:  made  music.  For  :ne  ran  but  regar: 
xylophoning  as  a  lively  imitation  ::  the  rea. 
articie.  However,  Libonita  greatly  exhila- 
ratei  his  audience  and  in  his  ragtime  t~...zi 
number  he  pHed  the  beaters  so  cleverly  that 
his  instrument  almost  became  articulate. 

Two  graceful  and  attractive  young  men,  in 
an  act  in  which  a  certain  sense  of  aesthetic 
dignity  was  aimed  at,  did  quite  remarkable 
feats  »f  strength  in  ""The  Gladiators,"  so  that. 
as  it  turned  out,  the  last  and  least  of  the 
acts  of  the  programme  was  stamped  by 
quality. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  KEITH  PANEL. 


There  is,  among  the  numerous  Keith  paint- 
ings  which  have  heer.  r::ei'-e:i  is  -rifts  :: 
purchased  by  the  appreciators  of  the  famous 
LTalifornian  irtist  =  ;  :  :-\:t  =  that  1  ■■■  i-  ex- 
amining recently  with  special  interest-  It 
:'"--.-  wall     ::    a    ~an    7rar;:s::    home, 

is  iuly  signed  by  the  =  rtist  =  name  an  1  is 
dated  1S9S.  It  represents,  characteristically 
enough,  marshy  meadowland  with  a  backT 
,rour.  ■  :1  to  :.      ..'.    '    -s.:s_;  el    :  ;  t:\- 

ing  in  the  grove  shows  an  early  morning  sky, 
the  austere  light  of  which  is  reflected  in  a 
shallow  marsh  pool  and  renders  dimly  visible 
a  group  of  grazing  cows.  A  special  point  of 
interest  in  the  detail  o:   the  picture  is  a  sug-  \ 


gestion  of  Whistler's  methods  in  the  in- 
stinctive art  with  which  those  little  shape- 
less dabs  which  represent  the  cows  breathe 
with  life  when  seen  from  the  right  focus  and 
in  the  shadowy  certainty  with  which  they 
separate  themselves  from  the  dusky  back- 
er: un  .. 

William  Keith's  prodigality,  in  respect  to 
giving  away  really  choice  and  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  his  work  with  the  brush,  is  well 
known.  These  paintings  are  always  cherished 
and  valued  by  their  possessors,  who  did  not 
need  to  wait  until  after  the  death  of  the 
artist  to  appreciate  their  value. 

There  is  one  family  here  in  San  Francisco 
that  passed  through  the  nre-and-earthquake 
upheaval  and  who,  in  common  with  many 
others,  lost  practically  all  the  contents  of 
their  home  save  one  of  these  prized  Keiths. 
an  order  to  paint  which  had  been  given  to 
the  artist  at  some  period  prior  to  1S9S.  The 
picture  was  destined  as  a  gift  for  the  mother 
of  the  present  possessors,  a  lady  since  dead. 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  the  artist  and 
regarded  by  him  as  a  valued  friend.  With 
characteristic  generosity  Keith  sought  to  turn 
the  order  into  a  gift,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  purchasers  induced  him  to  accept 
payment  for  the  picture,  which  was  but  a 
part  of  its  real  value.  However,  all  this  is 
neither  here  nor  there  in  regard  to  the  subse- 
quent adventures  of  the  painting. 

When  the  day  of  flight  came,  during  the 
three-day  conflagration  of  1906,  the  two 
owners  of  the  picture,  daughters  of  its  origi- 
nal possessor,  left  their  home,  taking  with 
them  only  a  few  article  for  their  immediate 
needs.  Later  one  of  them  returned  for  some 
little  additional  comfort,  and,  although  the 
neighborhood  was  being  patrolled  by  soldiers, 
she  managed  to  elude  their  vigilance  and  en- 
ter the   house. 

As  she  started  to  leave,  after  having  wound 
up  her  errand,  her  eye  fell  on  the  precious 
Keith,  which,  on  the  fateful  morning  of  the 
earthquake,  had  been  lowered  from  its  place 
on  the  wall,  lest  harm  should  befall  it  during 
subsequent  shocks.  She  could  not  bear  to 
leave  it.  and.  knocking  it  out  of  its  heavy 
frame — it  was  painted  on  wood — she  carried 
it  away  with  her.  When  she  rejoined  her 
sister,  who  had  remained  on  guard  over  their 
few  bags  of  belongings  forlornly  deposited 
on  the  sidewalk  at  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Jackson  and  Franklin  Streets,  the  latter  gazed 
in  dismay  at  the  Keith  panel  and  pointed  out 
to  the  weary  bearer  their  inability  to  carry  it 
and  the  bags,  too.  This  point  was  conceded  by 
the  other,  who,  unwilling  to  lose  the  precious 
possession,  looked  around  desperately  for  a 
hiding-place.  Her  eye  fell  on  an  immense, 
spreading  old  palm  tree,  growing  within  the 
enclosure  of  the  well-known  place  owned  and 
then  occupied  by  the  widow  of  Colonel  Fry- 
It  was  and  is  now  situated  at  the  northwest- 
ern corner  of  Jackson  and  Jones  Streets, 
although,  it  seems,  the  old  mansion  is  soon 
to  be  torn  down. 

"Ill  hide  it  in  that  tree,"  declared  the 
enterprising  one  with  sudden  decision.  .As 
the  novelists  say,  no  sooner  said  than  done. 
She  swiftly  entered  the  Fry  garden — saving 
time,  in  fact,  by  climbing  the  fence — and 
placed  the  picture,  together  with  a  favorite 
gold-handled  umbrella  with  which  she  had 
also  encumbered  herself,  in  safe  hiding  be- 
neath the  foliage  of  the  palm.  Both  objects 
rested  on  the  branches  of  the  tree,  remaining 
entirely  invisible  to  passers-by,  who,  how- 
ever, in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  the  day, 
were  entirely  absorbed  in  the  transportation 
of  their  own  possessions. 

Indeed,  somewhere  about  that  very  time  the 
distressed  family  of  a  lady  who  had  been 
killed  at  the  first  earthquake  shock,  and  who 
had  borne  the  body  to  the  same  point,  were 
debating  what  to  do,  received  permission 
from  the  sympathetic  head  of  the  household 
to  inter  the  body  in  the  Fry  garden. 

The  two  sisters  then  sought  and  found  asy- 
lum with  friends  in  the  Western  Addition, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  following  Sunday — 
all  this  took  place  the  Thursday  of  the  great 
three-day  : :  r.t:  ^~t:  _  n — that  a  triitti  -rent  :. 
recover  the  treasure  trove  in  the  palm  tree. 
In  spite  of  having  been  warned  in  advance 
that  he  would  be  arrested  for  looting  the 
Fry  premises,  he  found  and  recovered  both 
picture  and  umbrella  without  mishap.  The 
picture,  hastily  wrapped  in  newspaper,  was 
delivered  over  to  the  owners,  who  entrusted 
it  to  the  care  of  their  host  He  stored  it  in 
-  :  -"'-"  s.:  =  f  re-;r  ::  t  =ul:  oe~e  it  rtmsine  . 
two  years,  a  period  equal  in  length  to  her 
post-earthquake  absence  from  the  city  of  the 
lady  who  had  saved  the  painting  from  the 
fire.  When,  in  the  process  of  setting  up  her 
domestic  Lares  and  Penates,  this  lady  looked 
up  the  Keith  panel,  she  sustained  a  severe 
shock  of  astonishment  and  dismay.  The  pic- 
ture had  been  placed  face  up  on  the  branches 
of  the  palm,  and  the  recoverer  of  it,  before 
wrapping  it  up  in  paper,  had  barely  noticed 
the  sprinkling  of  ashes  that  had  fallen  on  it 
as  a  part  of  the  great  three-day  shower.  But 
when  the  panel  was  taken  out  from  its  retire- 
ment and  inspected  there  was  no  picture 
there.  The  ashes  had  been  hot  and  had 
softened  the  paint,   and  the   picture  was  now 
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DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  5" 
CIETY  tthe  German  Bank),  526  California 
5tx  ssion     Branch,     corner     Mission    and 

Twenty-First  Streets:  Richmond  District 
Branch,  corner  Clement  and  Seventh  Avenue; 
Haight  SEreet  Branch,  corner  Haight  and  Bel- 
vedere Streets. — For  the  half-year  ending  June 
30,  1916,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Saturday,  July  I, 
1916.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  the 
deposit  account  and  earn  dividends  from  Julv 
1,    1916.  GEORGE   TOL'RNY.   Manager.  " 


HL"MBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1916,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  fonr  <4i  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
savings  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Saturday. 
July  1,  1916.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
tbe   principal    from    Julv    1.    1916. 

H.   C.    KXEVESAHL,   Cashier. 

BANK  OF  ITALY,  southeast  corner  Montgomery 
and  Clay  Streets;  Market  Street  Branch,  junc- 
tion Market,  Turk,  and  Mason  Streets. — For 
tbe  half-year  ending  June  30,  1916,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  tbe  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
cent  per  anmmi  on  all  savings  deposits,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Saturday,  July  ! .  1916. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  tbe  principal  from 
July  1,  1916.  Money  deposited  on  or  before 
Julv  10,  1916,  will  earn  interest  from  July  1, 
1916.  -V   PEDRINI,   Cashier. 

A.   P.  GLVNNINT,   President. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK,  316  Montgomery 
Street. — For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
a  dividend  upon  all  deposits  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum  will  be  payable  on 
and   after   July   1,    1916. 

S.  L.  ABBOT,   Vice-President. 


MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, 706  Markei-Jstreet,  opposite  Third. — 
For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1916,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4) 
per  cent  per  anrjitim  on  all  savings  deposits, 
payable  on  and  after  Saturday,  July  1,  1916. 
-  ".■:'.;:.  '  =  r  ::  :l't^  :  -  ir.  -.  ;  '.ii  ::  i--:  :  iii: 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
Julv    I,    1916. 

C.   B.  HOBSON,  Cashier. 

FRENCH-AMERICAN  BANK  OF  SAVINGS 
(Savings  Department),  108  Sutter  Street. — For 
the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1916,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
cent  per  annom  on  all  deposits,  payable  on  and 
after  Saturday,  July  1,  1916.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  tbe  principal  from  Jnly  1,  1916. 
.V  LEGALLET,'  President. 
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nothing  but  a  messy  mixture  of  inexpressive 
paint,  dead  ashes,  and  scraps  of  newspaper 
which  had  adhered  to  the  combination.  The 
prized  Keith  work  was  a  melancholy  ruin. 

By  this  time  Keith  was  established  in  his 
California  Street  studio  and  painting  hard. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  was  trying  to  make  up  for 
all  his  lost  canvases  that  had  been  engulfed 
in  the  great  fire.  A  mutual  friend  happened 
to   mention  to   him  the  plight  of  the  picture. 

"Ruined?"  said  Keith.  "Oh,  bring  it  here. 
I'll  fix  it  up  all  right" 

For  more  than  a  year  the  artist,  absorbed 
in  the  joy  of  fresh  creations,  forgot  all  about 
the  ruined  picture,  and  the  owners  delicately 
refrained  from  reminding  him.  The  same 
friend  who  had  brought  the  matter  to  his 
attention  before  used  his  good  offices  a  sec- 
ond time.  Keith  got  the  picture  out  and 
found  that  all  the  tones  of  the  painting  were 
destroyed.  People  who  are  familiar  with 
Keith's  methods,  and  who  know  how  thickly 
he  used  to  lay  on  the  paint,  will  have  some 
conception  of  the  encrustations  he  was 
obliged  to  scrape  off  before  he  got  down  to 
business  and  practically  repainted  the  picture. 
But  nobody  hurried  him ;  he  hated  so  to  be 
disturbed  in  his  frenzy  for  his  work.  When 
other  things  were  drawn  to  his  attention  at 
this  time  he  would  often  say,  "Don't  bother 
me!  Don't  bother  me!  I've  got  an  inspira- 
tion." 

However,  in  due  time  the  restored  picture 
was  ready  and  crated  for  delivery'-  and  Keith 
-placidly  forgot  it  a  second  time.  It  was 
young  Gump  who  poked  him  up  for  the  third 
rime,  and  tried  to  wrest  the  picture  from 
him  in  order  to  have  it  framed  and  ready 
for  some  special  family  celebration  of  the 
owners. 

"There  it  is,"  said  Keith,  indicating  the 
package,   "all   ready  in   that  box." 

But  fresh  horror  and  amaze  greeted  the 
appearance  of  the  adventurous  panel.  A 
magazine  had  been  slapped  down  plumb  in 
the  wet  face  of  the  picture,  and  left  a  huge, 
shapeless  smear  in  the  middle. 

"Never  mind,  never  mind!"  said  Keith: 
"I'll  make  it  all  right." 

So  he  did,  and  the  precious  work  of  art 
now  hangs,  dim  with  dusk,  yet  bright  with 
dawn-light  and  full  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  artist,  on  the  living-room  wall  of  the 
proud  owners.  And  it  can  easily  be  imagined 
how  they  prize  this  valued  survival  of 
their  pre-earthquake  treasures,  which  by  its 
tendency  to  get  into  trouble  has  combined  it- 
self into  a  relic  of  the  past  and  a  curio  of 
the  present,  and  a  family-  heirloom  as  well. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

The  Henry  Miller  Season  at  the  Columbia. 
The  Henry  Miller  season  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  will  open  Monday  night,  July  ]  Oth, 
with  Hubert  Henry  Davies'  great  success, 
"The  Mollusc,"  in  which  Bruce  McRae,  Hilda 
Spong,  Alice  Lindahl,  and  others  will  appear. 
This  will  be  preceded  by  the  one-act  play, 
"The  Golden  Xight,"  in  which  Mrs.  Thomas 
YYhiffen  will  appear.  The  Miller  organization 
will  include  Ruth  Chatterton,  Bruce  McRae, 
Hilda  Spong,  Alice  Lindahl,  Charles  Trow- 
bridge, Mrs.  Thomas  Whiff  en,  Walter  Con- 
nolly, Margaret  St.  John,  John  Findlay.  Mrs. 
Charles  Craig.  Miss  Gladys  Wilson,  and  W. 
H.  Same. 

The  engagement  will  be  noteworthy  in  the 
theatrical  annals  of  San  Francisco,  as  Mr. 
Miller  is  preparing  to  stage  a  number  of  new 
plays  during  his  engagement  here.  One  of 
them  is  the  dramatization  of  A.  E.  Thomas' 
"Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen."  This  is  to  be 
the  starring  vehicle  for  Ruth  Chatterton,  and 
she,  surrounded  by  the  cast  to  appear  in  it 
at  the  Columbia,  will  go  directly  to  New 
York,   opening  there   September   24th. 

A  revival  of  "The  Great  Divide"  is  prom- 
ised during  the  Columbia  Theatre  season, 
with  Henry  Miller,  Bruce  McRae,  Hilda 
Spong,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffen  in  the  cast. 
Many  other  interesting  announcements  are 
promised  upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Miller  this 
Sunday. 

The  advance  sale  of  seats  begins  Thursday. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The  Orpheum  announces  a  great  vaudeville 
bill  for  next  week,  which  will  be  headed  by 
Melville  Ellis  and  Irene  Bordini.  Their 
union  in  vaudeville  brings  together  two 
artists  who  have  shone  brilliantly  in  their  re- 
spective careers  and  whose  united  rays  prove 
dazzingly  bright  and  radiant.  Miss  Bordini 
is  a  French  chanteuse  who  is  quite  a  vogue 
in  Paris.  She  is  an  exceptionally  attractive 
girl  with  a  captivating  personality.  Mr.  Ellis 
at  the  piano  is  a  treat,  and  Miss  Bordini's 
character  songs  both  in  French  and  English 
are  a  delight.  For  their  brief  vaudeville 
tour  he  has  designed  a  stage  picture  after 
paintings  of  Sargent,   Barret,   and  Conant. 

Miss  Edna  Brothers,  a  well-known  actress, 
who  has  been  seen  in  the  leading  roles  of 
such  plays  as  "Paid  in  Full,"  "Fine  Feathers," 
etc.,  will  appear  in  a  fantastic  comedy  by- 
Robert  YV.  Sneddon,  entitled  "The  Might 
Have  Beens,"  in  which  a  childless  couple  see 


in  their  imagination  as  they  sit  by  the  fire- 
place the  little  children  that  might  have  been. 
Miss  Brothers  will  have  the  support  of  a 
sterling    company. 

Murray  Bennett  is  both  a  singer  and  a 
comedian  who  provides  a  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able entertainment  and  is  one  of  the  estab- 
lished favorites  of  vaudeville  in  the  East. 

Jack  McLallen  and  May  Carson  will  pre- 
sent a  clever  roller-skating  act  which  holds 
the  audience  to  their  finish.  McLallen  cos- 
tumes as  a  Scotchman  and  Miss  Carson 
wears  an  exceedingly  picturesque  dress. 
McLalleirs  dancing,  together  with  the  finale, 
where  both  skate  around  a  great  number  of 
lighted  candles,  imparts  a  touch  of  novelty 
that  lifts  it  above  other  roller-skating  acts. 

Harry  Tighe  and  Sylvia  Jasen ;  Libonita, 
the  xylophone  player;  Clark  and  Hamilton  in 
"A  Wayward  Conceit,"  and  George  MacFar- 
lane,  the  favorite  baritone,  who  will  be  heard 
in  new  songs,  are  included  in  the  list  of  at- 
tractions.   


Third  Week  of  "  The  Brat." 
At  the  Cort  Theatre  Oliver  Morosco's  pro- 
duction of  Miss  Maude  Fulton's  comedy, 
"The  Brat,"  will  begin  the  third  week  of  its 
successful  engagement  next  Sunday  night. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  this 
somewhat  novel  comedy  by  Miss  Fulton  with 
herself  in  the  name-part  has  scored  a  big 
laughing  success  and  carries  its  appeal  to  all 
classes  of  theatre-goers  so  strongly  that  the 
lovers  of  good,  clean  fun  and  hearty  laughter 
have  begun  to  look  forward  to  a  long  engage- 
ment for  this  clever  little  actress  and  her 
play.  Miss  Fulton  has  told  her  Cinderella- 
like  story  with  exceptionally  bright  lines, 
clever  epigram,  and  distinctly  amusing  situa- 
tions. But  every  now  and  again  a  very'  hu- 
man note  is  struck,  and  it  is  due  to  this  fact, 
most  probably,  that  the  laughing  lines  and 
incidents  "get  over"  so  well. 

Miss  Fulton  herself  is  delightful  and  the 
supporting  company  exceedingly  well-bal- 
anced. Matinees  wilil  be  given  on  Wednes- 
days and  on  Saturdays  during  the  engage- 
ment,   

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"Walkin'  the  Dog,"  the  New  York  sensa- 
tion, will  top  a  great  nine-act  show  opening 
at  the  Pantages  Theatre  next  Sunday  after- 
noon. There  are  a  half-dozen  couples  used 
in  the  dance,  which  is  one  of  those  "freak" 
glides  which  have  been  the  vogue  in  ball- 
rooms for  the  past  few  years.  The  "Walkin' 
the  Dog"  glide  was  first  discovered  in  the 
negro  quarters  of  Chicago  and  was  the  craze 
of  the  cafes  in  the  windy  city  and  New  York 
at  once. 

"The  Heart  of  Chicago,"  the  first  of  Lin- 
coln Carter's  vest-pocket  editions  of  his 
famous  three-act  "thriller,"  will  be  the  regu- 
lar headline  feature.  The  cast  is  a  big  one, 
and  the  original  approaching  engine  99  used 
in  the  big  production  will  be  seen  here. 

"Cleopatra,"  a  dancing  spectacle,  with  that 
renowned  delineator  of  feminine  types,  Both- 
well  Browne,  in  the  stellar  role,  will  be  an- 
other pleasing  attraction. 

The  Kerville  family  of  trick  billiardists ; 
Billy  Clarke  and  Ethel  Chapelle,  as  the 
"Saleslady  and  the  Porter" ;  Baby  Violet,  an 
impersonator  of  child  characters ;  the  Jim 
Black  duo  of  eccentric  acrobat  comedians; 
the  sixteenth  episode  of  "The  Iron  Claw," 
and  another  edition  of  "Rube"  Goldberg's 
"Boob  Weekly"  will  round  out  the  excellent 
programme.  

Great  Russian  Dancers  Coining  to  the  Orpheum. 
Arrangements  have  just  been  concluded  by 
the  Orpheum  management  for  the  engagement 
in  this  city,  beginning  Sunday  matinee,  July 
9th,  of  Russia's  supreme  dancing  stars,  Theo- 
dore Kosloff  and  Ylasta  Maslova,  with  a  bril- 
liant company  of  twelve  artists  from  the  Im- 
perial Russian  Ballet  and  Coleman's  famous 
Russian  orchestra.  The  entire  production 
and  cast  will  be  the  same  as  now  being  given 
at  the  Palace  Theatre.  New  York,  where  it 
is  proving  a  tremendous  sensation  and  is  in 
its  fourth  week  of  packed  houses.  Martin 
Beck  in  his  telegram  to  Morris  Meyerfeld  an- 
nouncing this  most  extraordinary  engagement 
says :  "In  my  judgment  Kosloff  and  Mas- 
lova should  prove  the  biggest  drawing  cards 
you  have  ever  had." 


The  Philharmonic  Concert  Postponed. 

So  many  were  the  requests  from  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  concerts  of  the  People's 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Nikolai  Sokoloff  con- 
ductor, that  the  concert  for  the  Cort  Theatre, 
Sunday  afternoon,  July  2d,  be  postponed  that 
the  management  has  changed  the  date  to 
Sunday  afternoon.  July  9th,  at  3  p.  m.  sharp. 

The  programme  represents  the  best  works 
of  composers  of  Austrian.  French,  Bohemian, 
and  Russian  birth.  Beethoven's  Symphony 
Xo.  5.  in  C  minor,  op.  67.  is  of  all  his  nine 
great  ones  perhaps  the  best  known,  the  most 
generally  comprehended,  and  the  most  widely 
popular.  Each  of  the  four  movements  is  in 
itself  a  work  of  imposing  grandeur — without 
parallel,  probably,  in  point  of  classic  beauty 
and  perfection  of  form. 
_  ^Claude  _    Debussy's,  inspired      work,     "The 


Afternoon    of    a    Faun,"    will    also    be    heard. 

The  Bohemian,  Friedrich  Smetana,  will  be 
represented  by  his  symphonic  poem,  "Vltava," 
which  has  been  arranged  for  harp  by  Kajetan 
A.    Attl,    the    soloist. 

Tschaikowsky's  "March  Slav,"  another 
number,  was  composed  for  a  concert  given 
at  Moscow  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers 
wounded  in  the  war  between  Turkey  and 
Serbia. 

Tickets  for  this  sixth  concert  of  July  9th 
will  go  on  sale  Monday,  July  3d,  at  the  Cort 
Theatre,  and  Thursday,  July  6th,  at  the  box- 
offices  of  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.  and  Kohler 
&   Chase. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Lost  Arcady. 
What    is    the    road    to   Arcady? 

I    went    there   once,    God    knows. 
The  leaves  were  dancing  in  the  path 

Now  covered  by  the  snows. 
What    is    the    road    to   Arcady 

Where    every    light    air    blows? 

I    loved    my    life    in    Arcady. 

When  did  I  leave  and  why? 
Summer  was  always  in   the  air. 

Blue  always  domed  the  sky. 
What    was   the    road    from    Arcady 

I    took    with    careless    eye  ? 

There  still  are  roads  to  Arcady, 
But  is  there  one   for  me? 

I  should  have  blazed  the  path  I  came 
On   every'  wayside   tree. 

Take    me    with    you    to    Arcady, 
Young  eyes  that  still   can  see. 


On  the  Open  Road. 
Out  to   the  joy  of  the  open   road 

Soon    shall    my    feet    be    gone, 
Led  by  the  dreams  of  the  heart  of  youth 

Over    the   slopes    of   dawn. 
Desert  and  valley  and  heights  of  snow. 

Plains    where    the    rivers    run; 
Jungles  and   steppes  of  the   frozen   north, 

Islands   that   take  the   sun. 

Xautch    girls    that    dance    in    the    silent    noon, 

Sphynx    of  the   world-old    Nile; 
Caravans    crossing    the    trackless    waste, 

Pyramids   pile    on    pile. 
Italy,    Greece   and   the    Caucasus, 

Persia    and    Hindoostan; 
I  shall  see  them  all   with  the  heart  of  a  boy 

Alive  in  the  heart  of  the  man. 

Glad  with  the  love  of  the  open  road, 

Free-hearted  I   take  my  way. 
Cities   and   men   and   a  life  of  change 

Shall  welcome   me  day  by  day. 
Midnights    shall    pass  with   their  starry   deeps, 

Xoons   shall   have  come   and   gone; 
While  still  from  the  gray  of  the  skies  before 

Breaks    the    Orient    rose   of   dawn. 

Out  from  Lynn. 
When  I  came  down  the  road  to  Lynn 

The   surf   was   beating  loud. 
Across   the  sea   a   ship   came    in, 
Each  sail  a  clinging  shroud. 
I    stood   upon    the   windy   hill, 
The  vagrant  heart  within  me  still. 
The  world  was  larger  to  my  view, 
That  moment,  than  my  boyhood  knew. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea  from  Lynn 

The  tide   was   dropping  down. 
I    saw    the    evening    lights    begin 
To    glint   out    in    the   town. 

Straining  my  eyes  across  the  night, 
I    watched   them   till   they   vanished   quite. 
My    father's    house,   the  day  before, 
Had  seemed  as  distant  as  the  shore. 

When  I  was  out  of  sight  of  Lynn 

I    caught   the   seaman's  tread. 
I    had  a  hole  to   stow  me  in 
And   hard  boards  for  my  bed. 

Like  one  enchanted,  through  my  work, 
I  watched  the  stars  out  in  the  murk, 
Above  and  in  our  wake  of  foam, 
The  changeless  stars  I  knew  at  home. 

When  I  go  back  some  day  to  Lynn, 

I  know   the   street   that   leads 
To  country  lanes  I  loitered  in 
Before    my    manhood's    needs. 

I  shall  not  mind  the  buffets  then. 
The  earnest  give  and  take  of  men, 
If  some  one  stands  within  the  door, — 
If  some  one  stands — I   ask  no   more. 
—From    "Ships*  in    Port,"    by    Lewis    Worthington 
Smith.      Published   by    G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons. 


The  Bed  in  Colonial  Days. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  bed  increased  in  importance.  A  list 
of  the  household  furnishings  of  a  Salem  mer- 
chant, in  1690.  included  "1  great  oaken  bedd. 
1  truckle  bedd  of  maple,  1  large  sack  bottom 
bedd,  6  Camblett  bedd  curtains.  2  calicoe  bedd 
curtains,  8  blankett  sheets.  1  paire  silk  bedd 
curtains."  The  settee,  which  was  a  link  be- 
tween the  settle  and  the  sofa,  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  bed.  This  piece  of  furniture  was 
both  of  imported  and  domestic  make.  The 
back  and- seat  were  usually  incased  in  turnkey- 
work.  With  the  exception  of  the  arms  and 
braces  the  entire  frame  was  concealed.  The 
construction  of  the  colonial  settee  was  iden- 
tical with  one  type  of  the  Renaissance  seat. 
From  Italy  it  passed  into  France,  and  from 
France  to  England.  Holland  had  no  part  in 
its  development.  From  the  Italian  palace  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  New  England 
home  of  the  seventeenth   was  a  far-away  cry 
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and  yet,  barring  crude  workmanship,  the 
colonial  bench  was  a  faithful  copy  of  the 
Renaissance  design.  The  Dutch  settlers  were 
unfamiliar  with  this  settee,  as  they  also  were 
with  the  New  England  settle. 


Within  a  hundred  years  more  than  a  hun- 
dred million  copies  of  the  Bible  have  been 
distributed. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

A  GREAT  VAUDEVILLE  BILL 

MR.  MELVILLE  ELLIS  at  the  Piano. 
MISS  IRENE  BORDINI  in  Song;  EDNA 
BROTHERS  and  Company  i-i  "The  Might 
Have  Beens":  MURRAY  BENNETT.  Singing 
Comedian:  JACK  G.  McLALLEN  and  MAY 
CARSON.  International  Roller  Skaters  and 
Dancers;  HARRY  TIGHE.  assisted  by  SYL- 
YIA  TASEN;  LIBONITA:  Last  Week. 
GEORGE  MACFARLANE.  the  Favorite  Bari- 
tone, and  CLARK  and  HAMILTON  in  "A 
Wayward    Conceit." 

Evening  prices.  10c.  J5c.  50c.  75c  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays).  10c, 
25c.   50c.     Phone — DOUGLAS   70. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


A  lengthy  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
goes  far  to  assure. us  that  if  Mrs.  Hughes 
should  find  herself  in  the  White  House  she 
will  be  as  conspicuously  inconspicuous  as  was 
Mrs.  Roosevelt.  If  we  are  destined  to  a  new 
era  of  feminine  influence  in  high  politics  it 
will  not  begin  with  Mrs.  Hughes.  For  she 
seems  to  have  neither  ambitions,  as  that  word 
is  ordinarily  understood,  nor  eccentricities. 
She  does  not  feel  that  she  has  been  called 
upon  by  Providence  to  wean  us  from  our 
favored  follies  or  that  she  has  been  sum- 
moned by  the  votes  of  the  nation  to  lead  us 
into  the  paths  of  propriety.  Mrs.  Hughes 
seems  to  be  a  type  of  the  women  who  are 
the  despair  of  the  omnivorous  reporter  inas- 
much as  they  never  furnish  any  "news,"  but 
who  are  none  the  less  ceaselessly  and  in- 
visibly active  in  the  pursuit  and  encourage 
ment  of  the  fine  things  of  life.  She  is  about 
fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  makes  no  secret 
of  it  She  is  a  Daughter  of  the  American 
Revolution,  a  member  of  the  New  \  ork 
Colonial  Club,  and  of  the  New  York  Society 
of  Mayflower  Descendants.  Mrs.  Hughes  was 
Antoinette  Carter,  daughter  of  the  late  Walter 
S-  Carter,  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  in 
which  her  husband  was  the  junior  partner. 
It  was  in  Mr.  Carter's  office  that  Charles  E. 
Hughes  began  his  career  as  a  law  clerk. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  well  that  the 
personal  habits  of  the  presidential  candidate 
should  be  open  to  the  public  view  and  to  the 
public  debate.  But  it  is  one  of  the  rather 
ugly  ways  in  which  we  do  things.  Probably 
there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in 
which  the  public  would  demand  to  know 
whether  its  highest  officials  were  or  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  taking  a  glass  of  wine,  or 
would  attach  the  faintest  importance  to  a 
personal  taste  of  this  sort  For  example,  who 
knows  whether  the  prime  minister  of  England, 
of  the  president  of  France,  or  the  German 
chancellor  is  accustomed  to  drink  wine  or 
grape-juice  or  coal  oil?  Who  cares?  And 
what  does  it  matter  one  way  or  the  other? 
But  it  matters  a  great  deal  here.  We  are  not 
content  to  have  our  fads  and  fancies  and  to 
allow  others  to  have  theirs,  but  we  must 
needs  proclaim  our  own  and  demand  that 
others  proclaim  theirs.  Mrs.  Hayes,  for  ex- 
ample, was  not  content  to  shun  the  flowing 
bowl,  but  she  had  to  see  to  it  that  foreign 
ambassadors  whose  painful  official  duties  com- 
pelled them  to  dine  at  the  White  House  did 
the  same  thing.  Mr.  Bryan  had  the  same 
offensive  form  of  virtue  which  consists  in 
adopting  a  certain  rule  of  life  and  coercing 
every  one  else  into  obeying  it.  Of  course  it 
was  not  virtue  at  all,  either  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Hayes  or  in  that  of  Mr.  Bryan.  It  was 
sheer  egotism  in  its  most  brutal  form,  an  in- 
capacity to  do  anything  except  in  the  lime- 
light. And  so  now  we  are  gravely  informed 
that  Mr.  Hughes  is  not  exactly  a  total  ab- 
stainer. Now  and  then  he  permits  himself  to 
taste  the  cup  that  cheers  and  that  is  reliably 
said  also  to  inebriate.  None  the  less  there 
are  compensating  circumstances  even  to  this 
dereliction.  Mr.  Hughes  has  made  various 
judicial  decisions  favorable  to  prohibition. 
He  is  not  absolutely  bej-ond  the  sphere  of 
grace.  But  ambassadors  and  others  who  dine 
at  the  White  House  will  be  accorded  the 
amenities  of  civilization.  The  attentive 
waiter  behind  their  chairs  will  not  invite 
them  to  choose  between  grape-juice  and  sar- 
saparilla.  The  world  at  large  will  no  longer 
be  invited  to  snicker  at  the  eccentricities  of 
White  House  hospitality. 

Much   as  we  may  admire   the   conservatism 
that  governs,   or  that   should  govern,   the  in- 
fluence   of    women    in    the    White   House,    we 
may  wonder  if  the  higher  politics  of  America, 
what  may  be  called  the  diplomatic  politics,  is 
not  neglecting  a  potent  weapon.     It  is  not  a 
little    strange    that    women    should    be    least   : 
powerful    in    republics    and    democracies    and 
most  powerful  in  monarchies.     When   one  of   ' 
the   great    Indian   princesses   was    recently   in 
America     some     of     our     prominent     society 
women  sought  to  interest  her  in  the  feminist 
movement   and   to   stimulate    the   ambition    of 
Indian  women  to  a  share  in  the  government   J 
of  the  Indian  provinces.     The  Maharanee  was    i 
much   amused.      She  said   that   the   women   of   ; 
India    might    live    in    seclusion,    but    it    was    . 
actually     they     who     governed     the     country. 
Their    husbands    sat    upon    the    thrones    and    | 
filled    the    offices,    but    only    to    carry    out    the 
advice    that    came    from    behind    the    purdah 
curtains.      The    women     of    India,     said     the 
princess,  were  much  more  influential  in  poli- 
tics than  their  sisters  in  America,  no  matter 
how  many  votes  they  might  have. 

Much  the  same  is  true  in   England,  where 

women  have  no  votes,  but  where  they  have  a 

political   power  that   our  women   have  hardly 

dreamed   of.      It  does  not   matter   very  much 

who  is  the  wife  of  an  American  President  or 

cabinet  officer,  provided  always  that  she  is  a 

lady  and  is  willing  to  be  inconspicuous.     But 

the  Eng'tsh  statesman  is  well  nigh  a  lost  soul 

withou.    his    wife.      She    is    expected    to    be 

minute]  t  familiar  with  domestic,  imperial,  and 

ional  politics   and  to   take   a   practical 

advancing    the    various    causes    with 

b    t  t   husband   is   identified.      A    ball   by 


the    wife    of    the    prime    minister    may    easily 
have   wider   reaching   results   than   a   meeting 
of  the  cabinet.     Here  it  is  that  the  most  deli- 
cate  webs   of   diplomacy   are   spun,   and    spun 
very  largeh-  by  women,  who  have  unsurpassed 
opportunities   for   exercising  the    clairvoyance  ; 
of  their  sex.      Some  of  the  most  remarkable  \ 
political  revelations  that  have  ever  been  made 
are   to   be    found  in   the   published   diaries    of 
women.      The   same  thing  is   even   more   true 
in  Russia.     The  Oriental  mind  can  be  trusted 
never    to    overlook    the    extraordinary    capaci- 
ties   of    women    in     diplomatic    work.      The 
women    agents    of    Russia    are    to    be    found  ' 
evenwhere  in  European  society-     They  carry 
no    credentials,    but    they    need    none.      They 
know  well  what  they  have  to  do,  and  it  is  to  i 
ingratiate    themselves     everywhere    by    their 
brilliance   and   their   wit,   to   know   every   one  | 
who    is    worth    knowing,    and    never    to    fail  j 
with  the  right  word  at  the  right  time.      It  is  I 
said  that  Gladstone  once  refused  to  attend  an  i 
evening  party-   on   being  informed   that   Mme. 
Novikoff  was  to  be  present.     He  was  frankly 
afraid    of    her.      She    compelled    him    to    say 
things    that    he    should    not    say.      She    mes-  < 
merized    him.      American    government    is    the 
most    entirely    male    thing    on    earth,    and    it  ! 
suffers    from   it.      And   of   course   in   this   re-  ■ 
spect  the  suffrage  would  have  no  effect  what-  ' 
ever.     It  is  not  a  question  of  feminine  votes, 
but    of   feminine    subtlety,    and    it    is    evident  ■ 
that  the   woman   who   wants  to   vote  can   not  j 
possibly    have    any    subtlety-      Fancy    offering  ; 
the  vote  to  Mme.   Novikoff. 

The  fault,  if  fault  there  be.  is  not  with  the  ! 
American  government,  but  with  the  American 
woman.  If  the  American  woman  were 
capable  of  exercising  a  political  influence  she 
would  exercise  it.  and  nothing  could  prevent 
her.  But  it  would  have  to  be  exercised  by 
such  women  as  Mrs.  Hughes,  and  not  by 
those  other  women  who  are  merely  noisy  and  I 
whose  innumerable  schemes  are  merely  the 
manifestations  of  virulently  inflamed  egos. 


A  gift  to  Rome  has  finally  been  made  of 
the  famous  Niobide,  the  disputed  ownership 
of  which  aroused  such  public  interest.  The 
statue  was  discovered  eight  years  ago  during 
digging  operations  executed  on  land  belong- 
ing to  the  Banca  Commerciale  upon  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Horti  Sallustiani.  Due  notice 
of  the  find  was  given  to  the  authorities,  and 
the  expert  archaeologists  sent  to  examine  the 
statue  pronounced  it  a  Greek  original  of 
exquisite  workmanship  and  great  value. 
Ownership  was  disputed  by  the  municipality 
of  Rome,  whose  claim  was  based  upon  Julius 
Caesar's  will,  among  other  historic  data,  and 
the  Banca  Commerciale.  the  actual  owners 
of  the  land.  After  many  vicissitudes,  the  dis- 
pute has  finally  been  settled  by  the  with- 
drawal of  their  claims,  the  Niobide  thus  be- 
coming the  property  of  the  state.  The 
statue  will  be  added  to  the  collection  in  the 
Museo   delle  Tenne   in   Rome. 


The  Mexican  town  of  Parral,  where  the 
American  troops  were  first  attacked,  has 
a  population  of  20,000,  and,  standing  at  an 
altitude  of  5000  feet,  is  healthful.  Old  and 
valuable  silver  mines  have  long  been  ope- 
rated  near   the   town. 


I illinium 


■  '■' ' 


Mirimim 


A  Luxurious  Bath 

Not  a  mere  cleanser,  but  a  truly  refreshing 

and  restoring  treat  may  be  enjoyed  by  the 

use  of  the  genuine 

MURRAY  &,  LANMAN'S 

(The  Original,  Century  -old) 

Florida  Water 

"Whether  used  with  hot  or  cold  water,  its 
effect  is  always  delightful.  It  imparts  a 
sense  of  renewed  vigor  and  a  cleanly  sweet- 
ness that  is  most 
agreeable. 

Sold  by  Leading  Drug- 
gists and  Perfumers 

Sample  size  mailed  for 
cents  in  stamps. 
Booklet.  "Beaoty  and 
Health"  seat  on  request. 


Eames    Tricycle    Co. 

Manufacturers  of 
Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  iQ  porposcs 

SElf-PROPQUNG  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

FOE  THE  DISABLED 

Invalid    Chairs    'wholesale 

and  retail  and  for  rent. 

1714  Mirkd  Street  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Park  2&10 
1202  S.  Main     -     -     LOS  ANGELES 


There 

are 

attractive 

Resorts 

every 

few 

miles 

on 

Lines 

of 

Southern 

Pacific 

Time  stated  is 
shortest  from 
San  Francisco 
in  each  case 


I  W-/l SUNSFT       \ *^  I 


SUNSET 

|0GDEN  &SHASTAI 

ROUTES 


FIRST  n>"  SAFETY 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Sixty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min.,  from  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf.  Time, 
3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours, 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  24  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,    10  hours,  3   min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
6240  feet.  Trout  fishing  (June 
1st).  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 
Time.  13  hours,  30  min.,  from  San 
Francisco. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
from  Klamath  Falls  and  Kirk. 
Time,  19  hours,  45  min.,  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  day  or  night 
ride  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to  El  Portal. 

Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  finely  equipped  mineral 
baths.  A  place  for  rest  and  out- 
door recreation.  Golf  links.  Ten- 
nis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea-fishing.  Yachting.  Golf.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  drives.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  centre.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.     Time,  14  hours,  45  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego 


Panama  -  California  International 
Exposition  open  every  day,  all  the 
Time,   18  hours,   50  min. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 


July  1,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Meissonier,  once  at  the  opening  of  his  pic- 
tures, had  none  of  women.  A  friendly  critic 
was  curious  to  know  the  reason.  Meissonier 
replied:  "They  can  paint  themselves  better 
than   I   can." 


every  night?"  "Yes,  ma'am."  "Can  I  trust 
you  to  do  an  errand  for  me?"  "Yes,  ma'am." 
"I  think  I  can.  too,"  said  the  kind  lady, 
looking  steadily  down  on  the  manly  face. 
"Here  is  a  penny.  Get  mc  an  apple.  Re- 
member, God  sees  you." 


A  bold,  unsubdued  citizen  went  to  a  new 
boarding-house,  and  as  he  had  always  met 
his  obligations  promptly,  he  had  become 
notably  outspoken.  On  his  second  day  the 
hostess  asked :  "Why  don't  you  say  a  bless- 
ing, Mr.  Golden  ?"  He  looked  over  the  table 
and  said  gloomily:  "I'd  like  to  know  what 
for?" 


It  was  at  the  baptismal  font,  and  the  minis- 
ter had  the  baby  in  his  arms.  "What  is  the 
name?"  he  asked  of  the  mother.  "Josephine 
Newton."  "Joseph  E.  Newton,  I  baptize  thee 
in  the  name "  "No,  no,"  hurriedly  whis- 
pered the  mother,  in  great  alarm  ;  "not  Joseph 
E.  Newton,  Josephine  Newton ;  it's  not  that 
kind  of  a  baby." 


Sergeant  Chicken,  an  old  Apache  scout  who 
fought  with  Major  Howze's  command,  which 
wiped  out  fifty-five  Villa  bandits,  evidently 
enjoyed  the  affair,  which  was  largely  con- 
ducted with  pistols  at  close  range.  Being 
asked  later  by  a  correspondent  to  tell  what 
he  knew  of  the  battle,  he  grinned  and  said 
naively:     "Him  damn  fine  fight." 


Professor  Lounsbury  of  Yale  is  a  foe  to 
the  purist  and  pedant.  On  his  summer  holi- 
day the  professor  gazed  out  across  the  lake 
one  gray  and  sultry  afternoon,  and  remarked : 
"It  looks  like  rain."  A  pedant  was  seated 
in  a  rocking-chair  near  by.  "What  looks  like 
rain,  professor?"  he  chuckled.  "Ha,  ha!  I've 
got  you  there.  Wrhat  looks  like  rain  ?" 
"Water,"  Professor  Lounsbury  answered, 
coldly. 


At  a  wine  party  of  young  men  at  one  of  the 
colleges,  notes  of  apology  were  handed  in 
from  two  of  the  proposed  guests,  who  were 
unable  to  attend  owing  to  the  death  of  their 
father.  A  young  gentleman,  heir  to  a  con- 
siderable property,  who  had  been  partaking 
freely  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  festive  board, 
suddenly  burst  into  tears.  "Was  this  dear  old 
gentleman  a  friend  of  yours  ?"  asked  the  sym- 
pathetic host.  "No,  no,  it's  not  that,"  sobbed 
the  guest;  "only — I  was  just  thinking — every- 
body's father  dies  but  mine." 


A  well-known  card  player  fell  up  against  a 
well-developed  faro  game  during  an  unusually 
fierce  and  sanguinary  argument  with  the  tiger, 
and  quit  loser  about  sixteen  hundred  dollars. 
As  he  rose  to  leave  the  gilded  arena,  the 
dealer  remarked  in  a  very  cheerful  manner: 
"Hold  on  a  minute;  we're  going  to  have  a 
little  lunch  of  cold  ham,  etc.,  in  a  few 
minutes.  Won't  you  join  us?"  "Join  you 
be  damned,"  roared  the  victim  of  the  combat, 
as  he  turned  on  his  heel  with  an  air  of  dis- 
dain and  quit  the  place;  "do  you  think  I  can 
eat  sixteen  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  ham?" 


A  Methodist  minister  once  started  a  church 
in  a  young  Western  town,  but  for  want  of 
pecuniary  support  was  soon  obliged  to  abandon 
it.  His  farewell  sermon  to  the  lukewarm 
brethren  was  characterized  by  more  heat  than 
elegance.  He  ended  thus:  "At  the  last  day 
the  Lord  will  say  to  St.  Peter,  'Where  is  your 
flock  ?'  and  St.  Peter  will  answer,  'Here, 
Lord.'  He  will  say  to  Calvin,  'And  where  are 
your  sheep  ?'  and  Calvin  will  reply,  'Here, 
Lord' ;  and  so  all  of  the  shepherds  can  an- 
swer. But  when  He  asks  me,  'Where  are 
your  sheep?'  how  will  you  feel  when  I  am 
compelled  to  reply,  'Lord,  I  haven't  any ; 
mine  were  all   hogs'?" 


When  the  train  stopped  an  antique-looking 
dame  thrust  her  head  out  of  the  car  window 
and  called  "Sonny !"  A  bright-looking  boy 
came  up  to  the  window.  "Little  boy,"  she 
said,  "have  you  a  mother?"  "Yes,  ma'am." 
"Do  you  love  her?"  "Yes,  ma'am."  "Do 
you  go  to  school,  dear  ?"  "Yes,  ma'am." 
"And  are  you  faithful  in  your  studies  ?" 
"Yes,    ma'am."      "Do    you    say    your    prayers 


A  pleasant  retort  was  that  once  given  by 
Admiral  Marsden  many  years  ago  at  a  dinner 
in  Malta.  It  was  given  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  by  him  to  the  American  officers  on  a 
man-of-war,  and  all  the  English  officers  in 
the  harbor  were  guests.  They  were  no  better 
bred  than  many  Englishmen  of  that  day,  for 
when  the  regular  toast,  "The  day  we  cele- 
brate," was  read,  they  set  down  their  glasses 
untasted.  The  venerable  host  added,  gently : 
"The  day,  gentlemen,  when  England  celebrates 
the  coming  of  age  of  her  eldest  daughter." 
Every  face  cleared,  and  the  toast  was  drunk 
with  hearty  cheers. 


Alexander  Dumas  contributed  to  the 
Cureiux  an  anecdote  told  him  by  Henri 
Didier,  who  was  a  deputy  under  the  Second 
Empire.  Didier's  father  was  secretary  to  the 
ministry  of  the  interior  at  the  time  when  the 
Duchesse  de  Berri  was  arrested  at  Nantes  at 
the  end  of  her  attempt  to  raise  the  country 
against  Louis  Philippe  and  in  favor  of  her 
son,  the  Count  de  Chambord.  The  traitor 
Deutz  agreed  to  sell  to  the  government  the 
secret  of  her  hiding-place  for  five  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  it  was  the  elder  Didier's 
duty-  to  pay  the  scoundrel  for  his  dirty  work. 
He  took  his  son  Henri  into  the  office  and 
said :  "Look  well  now  at  what  passes,  and 
never  forget  it.  You  will  learn  what  a  lache 
is,  and  the  method  of  paying  him."  Deutz 
was  then  brought  into  the  room  where  Mon- 
sieur Didier  was  standing  behind  his  desk,  on 
which  were  placed  two  packets,  each  of  which 
contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs.  As  Deutz  neared  the  desk  Monsieur 
Didier  made  a  sign  to  him  to  stop.  Then, 
taking  a  pair  of  tongs,  he  extended  the 
packets,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  hands 
open  to  receive  them.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  and,  when  the  transfer  was  effected, 
Monsieur  Didier  pointed  to  the  door. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Munitions  of  War. 
A   little  box   of  powder  and 

A   bottle   of    perfume, 
A  jar  of  rouge  to  counterfeit 

Sweet    one-and-twenty's    bloom; 
A   lotion  guaranteed   to   make 

The    freckles    quickly    go, 
A  tube  of  cream  to   bleach   the  skin 

As  soft  and  white  as  snow. 

A  transformation  and  a  switch, 

The    best  of   chestnut    dyes, 
A  bathing  suit  of  lustrous  silk, 

Some    kohl    for    the    eyes, 
Were  in  the  trunk  that  Letty  checked 

This    morning    from   the    station, 
To    use    beside    the    sea    for  man's 

Annual   subjugation.  — Town   Topic 


The  Auto-Garden. 
With   auto-cars    and   auto-trucks 

And  auto  everything. 
Why  not  an  auto-garden 

To  do  the  work  in  Spring? 

The    auto-garden    runs   itself; 

It  needs  no  toil  or  care; 
The  Gardener  just  sits  and  shouts 

From    a    nice    garden    chair. 

The   little   seedlings   rush    about 

And   find  a  place  to   stand, 
The   Gardener  just  calls  them  out, 

And  does  not  raise  his  band. 

In   Autumn   all  the  bulbs   dive  down 

And    put    themselves    to    bed; 
The  stakes  hop  out  and  wipe  their  feet 

And    lie  down    in  the  shed. 

There'd   be   no  blistering   sunburn, 
Nor   stress   with    hoe   and    rake, 

No  grime  would   soil   the  Gardener's  hands, 
His  back  would  never  ache! 

— Katkerine    Verdery,   in    Life. 


Only  a  Rumor. 
Absolute    evidence    have    I    none, 
But  my  aunt's  charwoman's  sister's  son. 
Heard    a    policeman    on    his    beat 
Say  to  a  housemaid  in  Downing  Street 
That  he  had  a  brother  who  had  a  friend 
Who   knew  when   the  war  was  going  to   end! 
— Liverpool   Post. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
'ing  the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  Wharton  of  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey,  have  announced  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter,  Miss  Jean  Wharton,  to  Mr.  Eying- 
ton  Ford  of  this  city.  Miss  Wharton  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  in  California  as  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Frank  Glenn  and  Miss  Nancy 
Glenn.  Mr.  Ford  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tirey  L.  Ford  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Relda 
Ford  Stott.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Mildred  Lansing  and  Mr. 
Augustin  Carter  Keane  was  solemnized  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  E.  G.  Cohen,  in  Alameda.  Rev. 
Reginald  Hodgkins  officiated.  Mrs.  Earl  Borton 
was  the  matron  of  honor  and  Mr.  George  Keane 
was  his  brother's  best  man.  Mrs.  Keane  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Gerrit  Livingston  Lansing. 
She  is  the  cousin  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Owens  of 
Philadelphia  and  of  Miss  Emilie  Eleanor  Owens. 
Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Keane   will    reside    in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving  Scott  gave  a 
dinner  Monday  evening  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Latham  McMullin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey,  Miss  Carol 
Kobbe    of    Long    Island,    and    Mr.    Knox    Maddox. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  party  last  Thursday  at  her  home  in  Bur- 
lingame.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis, 
Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  George  Earr 
Baker,  Mrs.  George  Lent,  Mrs.  Robert  Hooker, 
Mrs.  John  S.  Drum,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden. 
Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt,  Mrs. 
George  Cadwalader,  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  and 
Mrs.   Joseph    Bryant    Crockett. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  party  Wednesday  at  her  home  at  Fort 
Mason  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Ezra  E.  Fuller. 
The  guests  were  Mrs.  Guy  L.  Edie,  Mrs.  John  H. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Slaven,  Mrs.  William 
Bowen,  Mrs.  John  T.  Geary.  Mrs.  Frank  M. 
Weed,    and    Mrs.    Kenyon    Joyce. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Atherton, 
with  their  guests  later  attending  the  dance  at  the 
Menlo    Country    Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  gave  a 
dinner  Monday  evening  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Davis  are  entertain- 
ing a  group  of  friends  over  the  week-end  at  their 
country  home  near  San  Benito.  Among  their 
guests  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Christian  Mullgardt,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Lewis  Hobart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  gave  a  lunch- 
con  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Miles.  Their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  and 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   Robert  Hayes   Smitth. 

Miss  Leslie  Miller  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  com- 
pliment   to    Miss    Josephine    Marshall. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
day evening  at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye.  The 
guests  included  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Henrv 
T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Walter  Filer.  Mrs.  William  H. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles  Gove,  Mrs.  Mountford  S. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Miss  Flora  Doyle, 
and    Miss    Lily   O'Connor. 

Mrs.  James  Sperry,  Sr.,  gave  an  informal  tea 
recently  at  her  home  in  Sausalito.  Among  her 
guests  were  Mrs.  S.  Willard  Sperry,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones,  Mrs.  James 
Sperry.  Jr.,  and  Miss  Lillian   Shoobert. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hawkins  are  entertain- 
ing   a    number    of    friends    over    the    week-end    at 


their  ranch  near  Hollister.  Their  guests  include 
Miss  Dorothy  Deane,  Miss  Katherine  Swift,  and 
Dr.   Frank  Kinslow. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Watson  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Thursday   at  the  Menlo    Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Griffith  gave  a  musicale  and 
tea   Tuesday    afternoon   at  her   home  in    Ross. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day in  honor  of  Mrs.  James  B.  Haggin.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  Mrs. 
George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy, 
Mrs.  James  Amsden,  Mrs.  William  Haupt,  Miss 
May  Friedlander,  Miss  Fanny  Friedlander,  and 
Miss  Augusta  Foute. 

Mrs.  John  Barrette  gave  a  luncheon  last  Friday 
at  ber  home  on  Jackson  Street.  Her  guests 
included  Mrs.  John  P.  Wisser,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Parkins,  Mrs.  Eben  Swift,  Mrs.  Martha  P.  Don- 
nellan.  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Gillespie,  and  Mrs.  Henry" 
H.    Whitney. 

Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Jr.,  gave  a  house 
party  over  the  week-end  at  the  home  of  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen. 
The  guests  were  Miss  Mary  Louise  Black,  Miss 
Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  Miss  Corennah 
de  Pue,  Mr.  Dean  Witter,  Mr.  Corbett  Moody, 
and     Mr.     Frederick    Tillmann,    Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Henes  gave  a  bridge-dance 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Piedmont. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Thornton  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Tripler  Hutchinson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Seymour  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  San- 
ders, Mrs.  Alia  Henshaw  Chickering,  Miss 
Clarisse  Lohse,  Mr.  William  Ede,  and  Mr.  Burr 
Eastwood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  gave  a  dance 
Monday  evening  in  Burlingame  at  the  home  of 
Mr.    and   Mrs.   Henry  T.    Scott. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  a  bridge-luncheon 
Tuesday  at  her  home  in  Ross.  Among  her  guests 
were  Mrs.  John  R.  K.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  J.  Leroy 
Nickel,  Mrs.  Samuel  Rosenstock,  Mrs.  Frank  P. 
Deering,  Mrs.  William  R.  Smedberg,  Mrs.  George 
A.  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Van   Bergen. 

Mr.  Fentriss  Hill  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  at 
the   Burlingame   Country   Club. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  House  gave  a  bridge-luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Mill  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  dinner  Monday  evening  at  the 
Burlingame  Country  Club.  Their  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  Mr.  William  Ham- 
ilton, Mr.  Stewart  Lowery,  and  Mr.  George 
Armsby. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park.  Her  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  William  Haupt,  Mrs.  Tames  Amsden, 
Mrs.  James  B.  Haggin,  Mrs.  Frank  S.  John- 
son, Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Miss  Augusta 
Foute.  Miss  May  Friedlander,  and  Miss  Fanny 
Friedlander. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  her  home  at  Fort  Mason,  compliment- 
ing Brigadier-General  John  P.  Wisser  and  Mrs. 
Wisser.  The  guests  included  Colonel  Eben  Swift 
and  Mrs.  Swift,  Colonel  Lea  Febiger  and  Mrs. 
Febiger,  Colonel  John  T.  Knight  and  Mrs.  Knight, 
Colonel  John  B.  MacDonald  and  Mrs.  MacDonald, 
Colonel  Lloyd  S.  McCormick  and  Mrs.  McCor- 
mick,  Colonel  John  D.  Barrette  and  Mrs.  Barrette, 
and    Colonel' George  K.   McGunnegle. 

Miss  Enid  Foster  gave  a  studio  tea  Friday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Ross.  Mrs.  Charles 
Jay  Foster  and  Mrs.  Eldredge  Green  assisted  in 
receiving  the  guests.  Among  those  bidden  to  the 
affair  were  Mrs.  William  Palmer  Horn,  Mrs.  John 
F.  Boyd,  Mrs.  James  Coffin,  Mrs.  Jonathan  G. 
Kittle,  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee.  Mrs.  George  A. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  Leonard 
Abbott,  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  Mrs.  Duval  Moore, 
Mcs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  Mrs.  George  Martin,  Mrs. 
A.  Starr  Keeler,  Mrs.  James  K.  Armsby,  Miss 
Sara  Coffin,  Miss  Ruth  Taft,  Miss  Alice  Keeler. 
Miss  Alice  Oge,  Miss  Louisiana  Foster,  and  Miss 
Louise    Boyd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  gave  a  lunch- 
eon  Sunday  in  Burlingame  in  compliment  to  their 


Study  Food  Values 

Food  provided  for  the  family  table  de- 
serves the  careful  thought  of  every  house- 
wife. Do  you  use  thought  when  buying 
baking  powder? 

The  quality  of  cake,  biscuits  and  all 
quickly  raised  flour  foods  depends  largely 
upon  the  kind  of  baking  powder  used. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  is  made  from 
cream  of  tartar  derived  from  grapes.  It  is 
absolutely  pure  and  has  proved  its  excel- 
lence for  making  food  of  finest  quality  and 
wholesomeness  for  generations. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  contains  no  alum 
nor  phosphate. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 

New  York 


house  guest.  Miss  Carol  Kobbe  of  Long  Island. 
Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance 
Irving  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson,  Mr. 
Walter  Hobart,  and   Mr.  Prescott  Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  an 
informal  luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame 
Country    Club. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Conger  Pratt  is  the  guest  of  her  brother 
and  sister-in-law.  Lieutenant  Maxwell  Murray  and 
Mrs.  Murray,  at  their  home  at  West  Point.  Mrs. 
Pratt  will  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ord  Preston 
in  Washington  before  returning  to  her  home  in 
El    Paso. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Devisadero  Street  from  a  visit  with  her  par- 
ents, Judge  William  H.  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Hunt, 
at  their  home  in    Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Louise  Janin  have  returned  to  their  home  on  Pa- 
cific Avenue,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  months 
in  the  Orient. 

Miss  Leslie  Miller  and  Miss  Josephine  Marshall 
spent  the  week-end  with  Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  at 
her   home   in    Menlo    Park. 

Miss  Mary  Ashe  Miller  has  returned  to  New 
York,  after  a  two  months'  visit  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Sewall  at  their  home  in  Bath,  Maine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  G.  Morse  have  gone 
to   Lake  Tahoe   for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Sr.,  and  the 
Misses  Katharine,  Christine,  and  Mary  Donohoe 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  Menlo  Park  from 
a    visit    to   their   ranch    near   Chico. 

Miss  Sara  Cunningham  is  spending  the  summer 
in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  as  the  guest  of  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray 
Sargent.  Mrs.  James  Cunningham  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Cunningham,  who  are  at  present  at 
their  home  on  Broadway,  will  leave  in  August 
for  the  Xew  England  coast  to  join  Miss  Sara 
Cunningham. 

Mr.  Curtis  Cate  of  Santa  Barbara,  who  has 
been  visiting  his  home  in  Boston,  will  spend  part 
of  the  summer  at  the  Plattsburg  camp. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mills  Gayley  and  the  Misses  Betty 
and  Mary  Gayley  have  gone  to  Carmel,  where 
they    have   taken    a    cottage    for   a    few    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller,  with  Miss 
Laura  Miller  and  Mr.  Harry  East  Miller,  Jr., 
will  leave  this  month  for  Riverside  to  visit  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Miller's  brother-in-law  and  sister, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Guy    Waterbury. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  have  closed  their 
home  on  Washington  Street  and  gone  to  their 
country  place  at  Capitola,  where  they  will  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  summer.  They  were  re- 
cently joined  by  Mr.  Hanchett's  daughters,  the 
Misses  Lucy  and  Alice  Hanchett,  who  have  been 
attending  school   in   New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  and  Mrs.  George 
T.  Marye  motored  to  Vichy  Springs  over  last 
week-end. 

Mr.  Philip  T.  Clay  is  in  New  York  for  a  visit 
of  several   weeks   from  his  home  in  Fruitvale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  B.  Hammond  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  in  New  York. 
They  will  return  to  San  Francicso  the  latter  part 
of  the   month. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
George  Cadwalader,  are  in  Santa  Barbara  for  a 
brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  have  motored  to  Feather  River 
Inn  for  a  week's  visit. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  has  recently  been 
the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson 
at   their    home   in    Burlingame. 

Miss  Helen  Ashton  spent  a  few  days  last  week 
in  Mill  Valley  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin    Prince    Upham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  and  their 
little  daughters,  the  Misses  Helen  and  Dorothy 
MacGavin,  are  in  Toronto  for  an  indefinite  stay 
and  are  guests  at  the  Westminster  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood,  with  their 
daughter.  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  and  Miss  Bar- 
bara Donohoe,  are  spending  several  weeks  at 
Shasta    Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cheever  Cowdin,  who  have 
been  visiting  Mr.  Cowdin's  former  home  on  Long 
Island,  will  return  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo 
the    latter   part   of   July. 

Miss  Nina  Pringle  is  the  guest  of  her  brother- 
in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Houghton, 
at  their  home   in    Plainfield,    New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Arthur  Miles  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
New  York  and  with  Mrs.  Miles  is  visiting  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  William  Guff  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Driscoll,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Splivalo,  Miss  Helen  Hamilton, 
and  Mr.  George  Howard,  Jr.,  made  up  a  party 
that  motored  to  Del   Monte  for  the  week-end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger,  with  the  Misses 
Elena  and  Betty  Folger  and  Miss  Alice  Claire 
Smith,  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Colonel  John  Biddle,  U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  at 
West  Point,  where  he  will  be  stationed  for  the 
next  year,  having  been  made  commandant  of  the 
Military    Academy. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Sproul  and  Miss  Marian  Sproul, 
who  are  at  present  in  Spokane,  will  make  a  brief 
stay  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  before  returning  to 
their  home  in   Chico. 

Mrs.  William  Pierce  Johnson  and  Miss  Jose- 
phine Johnson  have  gone  to  Del  Monte  for  a  fort- 
night's visit   from   their  home   in    Oakland. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Meyers,  who  has  been  spending 
several  months  in  Coronado,  is  the  guest  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Richard  Cutts,  at  her  home  at  Mare 
Island.  Colonel  Meyers  has  recently  been  ordered 
East  and  Mrs.  Meyers  will  join  him  as  soon 
as    he    is    definitely    located. 

Mr.  Frank  Kennedy,  who  has  been  spending  a 
few  weeks  in  New  York,  has  gone  to  Maryland 
for  a  visit   with   relatives. 

Miss  Eleanor  Davenport  is  visiting  in  Grass 
Valley  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Frances  Jones. 

Mrs.    William    C.    Ralston,    who    recently    visited 


Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Viee-Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


in  San  Francisco,  is  spending  a  few  weeks  at 
her  ranch  in  Nevada.  She  will  join  Mr.  Ralston 
in    New   York   in   August. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Marrack  returned  Sunday  from  Den- 
ver, where  she  has  been  visiting  for  the  past  six 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Howard  have  arrived 
from  New  York  and  are  guests  of  Mrs.  William 
H.    Howard  at   her  home  in   Sin  Mateo. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Penoyer  has  returned  to  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Kehrlein  and  their  four 
children  are  spending  the  month  of  July  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley  from  their  home  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ptggott  will  go  to  Lake 
County  over  the  Fourth  of  July  with  a  party  of 
friends. 

Mrs.  William  Sproul  was  a  recent  visitor  at  Los 
Angeles.  She  was  a  guest  at  the  Alexandria 
Hotel. 

Mr.  George  A.  Pope,  Miss  Pope,  and  Mr. 
George  A.  Pope,  Jr.,  were  recent  visitors  at  Del 
Monte. 


BERKELEY    INN 

Select  Family  Hotel 

(AMERICAN  PLAN) 
Summer  rates.     Single   rooms  for   gentlemen. 
Cor.  Haste  St.  and  Telegraph  Ave. 
BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Take  Geary  Street  Car  to  Mason  and  Walk  One  Block  lo  O'FarreD 

"    Ellis      "      "   "      "      "      "     

Phone  Prospect  410 

Altoona  Hotel 

340  O'Farrell  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  A.  MYERS  -  -  -  Proprietor 

For  several  year:  manager  Hotel  Kern,  1 60  Eddy  Street 


Packard  and 

other  promi- 
nent automobile 
engineers  favor 
motor  oils  from 
Western  crude. 

Exposition  juries  at  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego 
gave  highest  competitive 
awards  to  Zerolene — an 
oil  from  Western  crude. 
Zerolene  is  the  best  oil  for 
your  motor  because  scien- 
tifically refined  from  se- 
lected California  crude — 
asphalt- base.  Government 
experts  tell  us  that  oils  cor- 
rectly refined  from  asphalt- 
base  crude  "distill  without 
decomposition"  [do  not  break 
up  and  lose  their  lubricating 
value  under  cylinder  heat] 

and  are  "much  better  adapted  to 
motor  cylinders,  as  far  as  their  carbon- 
forming  proclivities  are  concerned, 
than  are  paraff  ine-base  Pennsylvania 
oils."  When  you  empty  the  crank- 
case  refill  with  Zerolene.  Dealers 
everywhere  and  at  service  stations 
and  agencies  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

ZEROLENE 

deShttdard  QiliorMahr(a& 


K-ly  1.  1916. 
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THE  CITY   IN  GENERAL. 

The  death  is  announced  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine  of  William  A.  Davie??,  the  oldest 
past  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  of  California.  He  was 
a  native  of  New  York,  coming  to  California 
fifty  years  ago,  and  he  is  survived  by  a  son 
and  a  daughter.       

Invitations  to  participate  in  the  Prepared- 
ness Parade  of  July  22d  have  been  sent  to 
even,-  fraternal  organization  in  the  Bay  cities. 


The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
has  contributed  its  $10,000  of  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  stock  to  the  preser- 
vation fund,  making  it  over  for  that  purpose 
to  Trustees  William  H.  Crocker  and  Wash- 
ington Dodge.  The  appreciation  of  the  city 
was  expressed  to  the  telegraph  company  by 
the  committee  for  having  relinquished  all  re- 
turns on  its  original  subscription  of  Exposi- 
tion stock  in  the  interest  of  San  Francisco's 
preservation  plans.  The  amount  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Exposition  Preservation  League 
has  passed  the  $2,500,000  mark. 


The  plans  for  the  bridge  over  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  have  been  submitted  to  the  War 
Department  for  its  approval.  These  plans 
have  been  in  course  of  preparation  for  over 
a  year  by  the  Wilbur  J.  Watson  Company  of 
Cleveland,  William  Russell  Davis  of  Albany, 
and  Harlan  D.  Miller  of  Xew  York.  The 
final  design  contains  many  unusual  and  ex- 
ceptional features.  The  process  for  building 
the  deep  foundation  is  original  and  has  been 
patented  by  the  engineers ;  the  type  of  truss 
used  for  the'  bridge  spans  is  also  original  and 
also  has  been  patented,  and  all  of  the  plans 
have  been  copyrighted. 


The  city  treasurer  and  the  city  recorder 
have  moved  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  city 
hall,  which  they  have  occupied  since  the  fire, 
to  their  new  quarters  in  the  city  hall.  The 
supervisors  have  authorized  Mayor  James 
Rolph,  Jr.,  to  sell  the  old  city  hall  ruins  in 
McAllister  Street.  It  is  planned  to  extend 
Hvde    Street   across   the   site. 


England  Phil  Rader,  son  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Rader  of  San  Francisco,  has  returned  to 
the  city,  after  two  years  of  active  service  as 
an  aviator  with  the  British  army.  Mr.  Rader 
says  that  the  American  aeroplanes  shipped  to 
the  Allies  are  the  worst  in  Europe  and  that 
they  are  mainly  used  in  the  schools. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  applied 
to  the  railroad  commission  for  permission  to 
transfer  to  its  subsidiary  companies  its  in- 
terests in  the  electric  lines  of  Alameda 
County,  with  the  exception  of  the  lines  in  the 
city  of  Alameda.      Paul   Shoup  of  the   South- 


FOR    SALE 

Five-room  and  basement  bungalow  and  three- 
fourths  acre,  all  modem  improvements,  in  desirable 
neighborhood,  Los  Gatos.   Price  $3000.   Addre-s 

438  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco 


— unordinary  outing 

YOSEMITE  VALLEY 


Live  in  tents — get  out  into 

mountains  and  really  live. 

Enjoy  the  clean,  wide 
sweep  of  the  unbounded 
horizon. 

You  can  camp,  tramp, 
sleep  and  just  be  lazy  in 
Yosemite. 

Through  Pullman 
service  from  here 
11:55  p.  m. 

Reduced  rates  with 
liberal  return  limits. 

Ask  for  folders  of 
trains   and  trips 


Santa  Fe  City  Offices: 

673  Market  St..  S.  F., 
Phone  Kearny  315 

Market  Street  Ferry 
Phone  Kearny  4980 

1218  Broadway.  Oakland 
Phone  Lakeside  425 


r#* 

SantaFe 

%  w 


era  Pacific  explained  that  this  transfer  was 
simply  a  book  adjustment  and  in  no  way 
would  affect  rates,  service,  schedules,  or  rules 
of  traffic.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  ad- 
vanced the  money,  constructed  the  lines,  and 
operated  them.  An  agreement  was  entered 
into  that  subsequently  this  transfer  should  be 
made.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  will 
continue  to  operate  the   lines  under   lease. 


The  body  of  Haase,  who  shot  Charles  O. 
Swanberg,  proprietor  of  the  Portola-Louvre 
Cafe,  has  been  found  on  the  ocean  beach 
near  Ingleside  under  conditions  that  point  in- 
dubitably to  suicide.  Haase  disappeared  on 
May    10th.  

The  death  is  announced  of  Miss  Alice 
Clara  Gregg,  said  to  be  the  oldest  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco.  Miss 
Gregg  was  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  was  one  of  a  party  that  crossed  the 
plains  in  a  prairie  schooner  in  1S6S.  She  at 
once  took  up  her  duties  at  the  Spring  Valley 
School  and  taught  continuously  until  two 
years   ago.  

The  water  supply  of  San  Francisco  was 
seriously  threatened  on  June  20th.  when  a 
grass  fire  near  San  Bruno  ignited  the  wooden 
supports  of  a  44-inch  main  and  was  ex- 
tinguished just  in  time  to  prevent  the  big 
pipe  Hue  from  collapsing.  For  a  distance  of 
300  feet  the  water  main  is  carried  across  a 
swamp  between  San  Bruno  and  South  San 
Francisco  on  a  wooden  trestle  six  feet  above 
the  swamp.  The  44-inch  pipe  is  incased  in 
wood.  

George  A.  Knight  died  at  the  Adler  Sana- 
torium on  Monday,  June  26thT  after  an  ill- 
ness of  a  few  days.  The  deceased  was  born 
in  Massachusetts  in  1851  and  was  brought  to 
California  in  1853.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1873,  and  in  1880  he  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  Congress.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  widow  and   two   sons. 


Originally  the  caddy  of  the  present-day 
golf  links  appears  to  have  been  quite  another 
individual,  engaged  in  another  line  of  activity. 
Caddies  in  the  remote  past  were  messenger 
boys  in  old  Edinburgh.  Gathered  around  the 
famous  Edinburgh  Cross,  where  all  important 
messages  were  read  and  many  public  cere- 
monies were  held — the  cross  which  was  the 
very-  centre  of  the  old  city — the  caddies  in 
their  ragged  clothes  waited  to  be  employed. 
The  chief  merchants  of  the  city*,  the  leading 
official  persons,  the  men  of  learning  and  of 
talent,  the  nobles,  the  lairds,  the  clergymen 
— all  clustered  about  the  cross  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  and  very  often  some  one 
wished  to  send  a  parcel  or  message  to  an- 
other part  of  the  town,  or  a  stranger  to 
Edinburgh  wanted  to  be  directed.  Here  was 
where  the  caddies  were  appealed  to.  These 
boys  might  be  trusted  with  any  duty  with 
which  they  were  charged.  They  were  veri- 
table street  directories.  A  visitor  to  the 
town  would  often  engage  a  caddie  to  be 
wholly  at  his  bidding,  as  the  boy's  knowl- 
edge of  the  place  was  invaluable.  But,  un- 
less this  vistor  were  most  cautious,  he  would 
suddenly  discover  that  his  caddie,  in  addition 
to  his  vast  knowledge  of  Edinburgh,  knew 
also  all  about  his  employer — where  he  came 
from,  what  was  his  business  in  Edinburgh, 
his  family  connections,  his  tastes,  and  prefer- 
ences. 


"You  don't  mention  the  American  eagle  in 
your,  speeches  as  often  as  you  used  to." 
"Well,"  replied  the  statesman,  ';I  cherish  a 
whole  lot  of  sentiment  for  that  American 
eagle.  And  after  seeing  what  the  donkey 
and  the  elephant  and  the  moose  have  gone 
up  against,  I  want  to  do  what  I  can  to  keep 
the  old  bird  out  of  the  mix-up." — Washing- 
Ion  Star. 


DAN  O'BRIEN,  STEEPLEJACK. 
The  Man  Who  Went  Mad  in  Mid  Air. 

"Did  you  ever  have  an  impulse  to  jump 
off  a  steeple  ?"  I  questioned,  recalling  the 
sensations  of  many  people  in  looking  down 
even   from  a  housetop. 

"I've  kept  pretty  free  from  that,"  said  he  ; 
"but  there's  no  doubt  climbing  steeples  does 
tell  on  a  man's  nerves.  Xow,  there  was  Dan 
O'Brien ;  he  had  an  impulse  to  jump  off  a 
steeple  one  day,  and  a  strong  impulse,  too. 
He  went  mad  on  one  of  the  tallest  spires  in 
Cincinnati  ;  right  at  the  top  of  it." 

"Went  mad  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  raving  mad,  and  I  was  by  him 
when  it  happened.  I  forget  whether  the 
church  was  Baptist  or  Presbyterian,  but  I 
know  it  stood  on  Sixth  Street,  near  Vine, 
and  there  was  a  big  hand  on  top  of  the 
steeple,  with  the  forefinger  pointing  to 
heaven. 

"We  were  putting  fresh  gilding  on  this 
hand.  I  was  working  on  the  thumb  side  and 
O'Brien  on  the  little-finger  side,  both  of  us 
standing  on  tiny  stagings  about  the  size  of 
a  chair-seat,  and  both  of  us  made  fast  to 
the  steeple  by  life-lines  under  our  arms. 
That's  an  absolute  rule  in  climbing  steeples 
— never  to  do  the  smallest  thing  unless  you're 
secured  by  a  life-line. 

"It  was  coming  on  dark,  and  I  was  hurry- 
ing to  get  the  gold  leaf  on,  because  we'd 
given  the  hand  a  fresh  coat  of  sizing  that 
would  be  dry  before  morning.  We  hadn't 
spoken  for  some  time,  when  suddenly  I  heard 
a  laugh  from  O'Brien's  side  that  sent  a 
shiver  down  my  spine.  Did  you  ever  hear 
a  crazy  man  laugh  ?  Well,  if  ever  you  do, 
you'll  remember  it.  I  looked  at  him  and  saw 
by  his  face  that  something  was  wrong. 

"'What  are  you   doing?*  said   I. 

"He  answered  very  polite  and  steady  like, 
but  his  tone  was  queer.  'I'm  trying  to  figure 
out  how  long  it  would  take  a  man  to  get 
down  if  he  went  the  fastest  way.' 

"I  thought  I  had  better  keep  him  in  a 
good  humor,  so  I  said:  'I'll  tell  you  what, 
Dan,  you  brace  up  and  get  this  gold  on,  and 
then  we'll  race  to  the  ground  in  our  saddles.' 

"  'That's  a  fair  idea,'  said  he  in  a  shrill 
voice,  'but  I've  got  a  better  one.  We'll  race 
down  without  any  saddles ;  yes,  sir,  without 
any  lines,   without  a  blamed  thing.' 

"  'Don't  be  a  fool,  Dan.  What  you  want 
to  do  is  to  get  that  gold  on — quick.*  I  tried 
to  speak  sharp. 

"  'Mo,  sir  ;  I'm  going  to  jump,  and  so  are 
you.' 

"I  caught  his  eye  just  then  and  saw  it 
wasn't  any  time  to  bother  about  gold  leaf.  I 
reached  up  and  eased  the  hitch  of  my  line 
around  the  hand  so  I  could  swing  toward 
him.  I  knew  if  I  once  got  my  grip  on  him 
he  wouldn't  make  any  more  trouble.  But  I'd 
never  had  a  crazy  man  to  deal  with,  and  I 
I  didn't  realize  how  tricky  and  quick  they 
are.  While  I  was  working  around  to  his  side 
and  thinking  he  didn't  notice  it,  he  was 
laying  for  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
and  the  first  thing  I  knew  he  had  me  by  the 
throat  and  everything  was  turning  black,  I 
let  go  of  the  line  and  dropped  back  on  my 
saddle-board  helpless,  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  blind  luck  I  guess  the  people  down  be- 
low would  have  got  their  money's  worth  in 
about  a  minute.  But  my  hand  struck  on  the 
tool-box  as  he  pressed  me  back,  and  I  had 
just  strength  enough  left  to  shut  my  fingers 
on  the  first  tool  I  touched  and  strike  at  him 
with  it.  The  tool  happened  to  be  a  monkey- 
wrench,  and  when  a  man  gets  a  clip  on  the 
head  with  a  thing  like  that  he's  pretty  apt 
to  keep  still  for  awhile.  And  that's  what 
O'Brien  did.  He  keeled  over  and  lay  there, 
and  I  did,  too,  until  my  head  got  steady. 
Even  then  I  guess  we'd  both  have  fallen  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  life-lines. 


"The  rest  was  simple  enough  after  I  got 
my  senses  back.  Dan  was  unconscious,  and 
all  I  had  to  do  was  fasten  a  rope  to  him  and 
lower  away.  They  took  care  of  him  down 
below  until  the  ami  ulance  came,  and  he  spent 
that  night  in  a  hospital.  And  he's  spent  most 
of  his  years  since  then  in  an  asylum,  his 
mind  all  gone  except  for  short  periods,  when 
he  comes  to  himself  again,  and  then  he  al- 
ways starts  out  to  put  an  end  to  me.  That 
last  impulse  to  destroy  me  has  never  left 
him," — From  "Careers  of  Danger  and  Dar- 
ing." by  Cleveland  Moffett.  Published  by  the 
Century  Company. 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 


Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Club  Room  Luncheon  for  Men 

SO  Cents 

Tea  and  Music  in  the  Lounge 
Every  Afternoon 

Dancing  in  the  Rose  Room  Every 
Evening  Except  Sunday 

Turkish  Baths — For  Women,  I  1  th  Floor 
For  Men,  1 2  th  Floor 

Indoor  Golf  on  the  Roof  of  the  Annex 

Kindergarten  for  the  Convenience  of 

Women  Shopping  and  for 

Regular  Instruction 


at  home  -  on  the  tabic  of 

discriminating   people 
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T^rtraits 

by    pkotograpk/ 

WEDassonvilk 

Studio  Sacks  Bldk 
140  Geary    Street/ 

Telepkorve      I\e amy  2091 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


HONOLULU 

TIlP  WaV  tn  Rot-Splendid  Twin-Screw 
1I1C  Tidy  IU  UU.  icoooton  fcnBrital]  Stmrs. 
OCEANICS.S.CO.  "SlEBRA","SONOMA","ronW 
B73tHlSL,S.F.FbneSntter6«  1st  CI.  $65.00;  2nd  BOM 
-  \  Sailings  every  21  days, 
'  July  4,  July  25,  Aug.  15 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
VILLE,  COLUSA,  GRIDLEY,  OROYILLE  and  CfflCO 

Automatic  Block  Signals,  Observation  Cars, 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed . 

Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Chico,  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot— Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot —  40th  and  Shatter  Ave. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Lerret — You  look  worried,  old  chap.  Yadil- 
lolt — \"es ;  I'm  afraid  my  wife  is  sick.  She 
stayed  at  home  all  yesterday  afternoon. — 
Life. 

"Why  is  it  we  don't  hear  any  more  com- 
plaints about  defective  life-preservers  on 
ships?"  ''Nobody  has  time  to  put  them  on." 
— Judge. 

"Professor,  I  want  to  take  up  international 
law.  What  course  of  studj'  would  you  recom- 
mend?" "Constant  target  practice." — Louis- 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  his  wife,  Barton 
would  have  squandered  his  entire  fortune." 
"What  did  she  do?"  "She  just  anticipated 
him." — Boston   Transcript. 

Atkins  No.  I — Hi  say,  w'en  did  'Arold  get 
the  lower  'arf  of  'is  face  shot  hoft"?  Atkins 
No.  2 — Hit  aint  shot  hoft.  'E's  a-yawnin'. — 
Jack  o'-  Lantern. 

Church — Did  you  see  that  picture  of  still 
life  ?  Gotham — What  was  it  ?  Church — A 
couple  of  Philadelphians  playing  chess. — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Visitor — My  good  man,  you  keep  your  pigs 
much  too  near  the  house.  Cottager — That's 
just  what  the  doctor  said,  mum.  But  I  don't 
see  how  it's  a-goin'  to  hurt  'em. — Punch. 

Patient — But,  doctor,  you  are  not  asking 
$5  for  merely  taking  a  cinder  out  of  my  eye? 
Specialist — Er — no.  My  charge  is  for  remov- 
ing a  foreign  substance  from  the  cornea. — 
Rehoboth  Sunday  Herald. 

"No  matter  what  you  may  say,"  said  the 
staff  optimist  firmly,  "there  are  two  compen- 
sations for  all  the  drawbacks  of  life."  "Yes?" 
asked  the  pessimist.  "What  are  they?" 
"Blondes   and   brunettes." — Chicago   Herald. 

"Maggie,"  said  the  inexperienced  young 
thing  to  the  cook,  "the  biscuits  were  a  sight. 
If  j'ou  can't  do  better  next  time  I  will  have 
to  discharge  you."  "Ye  will,  will  ye?  I'll 
have  ye  know,  mum,  that  I've  been  workm' 
out  for  two  years,  an'  I've  worked  for  eighty- 
nine  av  the  best  families  in  town,  an'  I  aint 
ever  bin  discharged  yet.  I'm  l'avin'  this 
afthernoon  for  a  better  place." — New  York 
Globe. 

"You  look  very  smiling  this  morning, 
Toner,"  said  Bailey.  "I  guess  I  ought  to  be. 
I  went  to  a  fortune-teller  last  night  and  she 
prophesied  immediate  financial  reverses," 
chortled  Toner.     "I  fail  to  see  anything  very 


What  Is  a  Vacation  ? 

It  is  not  merely  a  respite  from  busi- 
ness, but  a  complete  change  in 
occupation  and  thought.  Much 
depends  on  the  frame  of  mind. 

You  can't  worry  and  enjoy  your 
outing.  There  will  be  no  need  to 
worry  about  the  safety  of  your  val- 
uable papers,  jewels,  plate,  etc.,  if 
you  place  them  in  the  Crocker  Safe 
Deposit  Vaults. 

These  vaults,  the  largest  in  the 
West,  together  with  their  contents, 
went  through  the  San  Francisco 
fire  unscathed. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


joyous  in  that,"  said  Bailey.  "You  would  if 
you  knew  anything  about  my  finances,"  said 
Toner.  "I  tell  you  right  now  that  if  they 
don't  reverse  pretty  quick  I'll  be  busted." — 
New   York   Globe. 

Portly  Woman  (pushing  her  zvay  into  a 
police  station) — I  see  you  have  arrested  a 
man  whose  mind  is  a  blank.  Officer — We 
have,  madam.  Portly  Woman — Then  please 
bring  him  out  so  I  may  have  a  look  at  him. 
My  Henry  didn't  come  home  last  night,  and 
that's  a  fairly  good  description  of  him. — 
Puck. 

He — I — I    have    been    trying    to    tell    you 

something    for    some    time,    but — er — but 

She — Oh,   dear    me;    how   romantic.      What — 


what   is   it,    Mr.    Shye  ?     He — Your — your 

She — Oh,    do    go    on He — Your   hair    is 

coming    down    in    the    back. — Florida    Times- 
Union. 

Lazvyer — You  say  you  want  this  damage 
suit  pushed  through  with  the  utmost  speed? 
Client — Exactly.  I  have  a  child  six  weeks 
old,  and  I  want  the  money  to  pay  his  college 
expenses. — Gargoyle. 

Jones  (to  his  grocer) — You  seem  angry, 
Mr.  Brown.  Broun — I  am.  The  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures  has  just  been  in.  Jones 
— Ha,  ha !  He  caught  you  giving  fifteen 
ounces  to  the  pound,  did  he  ?  Brown — 
Worse  than  that.  He  said  I'd  been  giving 
seventeen. — Tit-Bits. 
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Reflections  Upon  the  Orpet  Case. 

In  respect  of  the  cleanliness  of  its  mind  the  Argo- 
naut, in  its  hop-skip-and-jump  through  the  daily 
papers,  overlooks  reports  of  domestic  infelicities,  so- 
cial irregularities,  seductions,  rapes,  and  like  crimes, 
indecorums,  and  salacities.  Especially  it  has  shied 
at  the  Orpet  case;  and  with  extra-scrupulous  avoid- 
ance it  has  passed  try  the  daily  stunt  of  Annie 
Laurie  and  other  professional  sob-mongers  who  have 
"covered"  this  case  in  pursuit  of  "heart  interest,"  if 
that  be  the  right  name  for  a  concoction  of  psycho- 
sentimentalism  and  pseudo-moralism  well  seasoned  and 
cooked  to  the  taste  of  that  caste  whose  social  inter- 
changes for  the  most  part  are  over  back  fences 
during  intervals  in  out-hanging  the  Monday  wash.  But 
withal,  it  has  not  been  quite  possible  to  escape  the 
more  noxious  odors  of  this  most  noxious  case.  One 
must  look  over  the  headlines  to  know  what  to  avoid; 
and  from  such  scant  glances  we  have  gathered  the 
outlines  of  a  story  only  differing  from  many  another 
in  its  tragic  sequel  and  in  the  notoriety  which  has 
been  given  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  circumstances :  This  boy  and  this 
girl  at  the  period  of  developing  sex-consciousness  were 
thrown  together  in  school  under  conditions  tending  to 
nullify  the  natural  instincts  of  adolescent  reserve.  The 
daily  exigencies  of  school  life  involved  physical  juxta- 


positions. Many  of  the  studies  which  they  pursued  to- 
gether— for  be  it  remembered  that  Wisconsin  led  off  in 
the  movement  for  instruction  in  sex  hygiene — were 
stimulative  of  sensations  the  meaning  of  which  boys 
and  girls  would  better  learn  elsewhere  or  in  sepa- 
rated classes.  Besides  all  this  there  were  opportunities 
for  little-restrained  association  afforded  by  periods  of 
"recess"  and  by  the  journey  morning  and  evening 
between  home  and  school.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
under  these  circumstances  these  children,  untrained 
and  unguardianed,  came  to  shame  and  grief?  Would 
it  not  be  cause  for  wonder  if  under  such  suggestions 
and  association  they  had  contrived  to  escape,  if  not 
positive  disaster,  at  least  some  smirching  of  mind  and 
soul?  Others,  in  instances  far  more  numerous  than  it 
is  pleasant  to  reflect  upon  or  wise  to  record,  have  so 
suffered.  And  if  there  be  those  who  do  not  know  that 
the  experience  is  a  common  one  it  is  because  they  are 
either  too  blind  or  too  stupid  to  see  and  comprehend 
that  which  lies  before  them  in  plain  view. 


The  scheme  of  co-education  which  has  grown  into 
an  accepted  principle  and  all-but-universal  practice  in 
this  country  is  veritably  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  As 
illustrated  by  the  Orpet  case,  it  leads  oftentimes 
directly  to  moral  disaster.  Not  often  is  the  conse- 
quence so  tragic  as  in  this  instance.  But  the  cases 
are  numerous  beyond  computation  where  there  is 
left  a  record  of  painful  or  shameful  memories.  The 
system  tends  to  break  down  the  truest  and  soundest 
safeguards  of  self-respect  and  individual  morals.  Even 
at  its  best — and  it  is  not  always  at  its  best — it  tends  to 
destruction  of  those  delicacies  which  have  their  proper 
and  useful  effect  in  regulating  the  relationships  of  boys 
and  girls. 

Nothing  short  of  moral  disaster  can  be  more  seri- 
ously damaging  to  a  young  girl  than  to  acquire 
prematurely  and  abnormally  a  passion  for  masculine 
association.  Who  has  not  observed  its  effects  a  thou- 
sand times  over?  They  are  traceable  in  a  too-posi- 
tive development  of  sex-sensibilities,  in  a  feverish  de- 
pendence upon  -the  excitements  of  masculine  com- 
panionship, in  discontent  with  and  contempt  for  the 
humdrum  associations  and  duties  of  domestic  life,  in 
the  ten  thousand  futile  and  mischievous  aspirations 
which  fill  the  mind  of  that  young  womanhood  to  whom 
nothing  else  or  better  has  been  given  to  do  or  think 
about.  Powell  Street  any  sunny  afternoon — and  Powell 
Street  is  mostly  sunny — presents  a  continuous  proces- 
sion of  this  species  of  moral  wreckage — wreckage  none 
the  less  because  arrayed  in  the  tip  of  the  mode  and 
bright  with  silks  and  jewels. 


It  is,  we  know,  a  common  assumption  that  in  the 
case  of  boys  nothing  matters.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  social  effects  of  co-education  are  quite  as  serious 
for  boys  as  for  girls.  The  youth  who  has  learned 
through  untimely  familiarity  the  lesson  of  freedom  with 
women  is  a  youth  demoralized  at  many  points  of  his 
character.  Yet  this  is  just  the  lesson  that  is  impressed 
upon  the  average  boy  under  the  juxtapositions  of  co- 
educational life.  For  the  wholesomely  disciplinary  gal- 
lantries of  a  past  generation  on  the  part  of  boys  to- 
wards girls,  and  for  the  likewise  wholesomely  dis- 
ciplinary reserves  on  the  part  of  girls  towards  boys, 
we  have  now  as  a  direct  consequence  of  co-edu- 
cation a  certain  loose  camaraderie  not  necessarily 
bad  in  a  moral  sense,  but  surely  mischievous  in  its 
destruction  of  dignity  and  grace  in  the  social  relations 
of  young  men  and  young  women.  Familiarity  breeds 
contempt,  says  an  old  saw.  Never  was  there  a  truer 
phrase.  Familiarity  not  only  breeds  contempt,  but  it 
breeds  a  hundred  other  tendencies  confusing  if  not  de- 
structive of  moral  sensibilities  and  fatal  to  what  is  most 
admirable  and  lovely  both  in  youth  and  maturity. 

Along  with  co-education,  and  as  one  of  its  concomi- 


tants, we  have  the  universal  reign  of  the  woman 
teacher.  The  feminine  mind  dominates  practically 
every  schoolroom.  It  follows  naturally  that  feminine 
motives,  feminine  modes  of  thought,  feminine  standards 
are  drilled  into  our  boys.  Too  often  boys  emerge  from 
school  strangers,  excepting  as  nature  will  have  its  way, 
to  manly  ways  of  thinking  and  doing.  To  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  this  condition  explains  the  emotional- 
ism so  manifest  today  in  many  of  the  activities  of  life. 


It  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  that  the  schoolboy 
should  be  impressed  with  masculine  ideals  and  stand- 
ards— that  he  should  be  taught  to  be  a  man — than 
that  he  should  master  the  details  of  the  curricu- 
lum. It  will  count  more  for  his  effectiveness  in 
life  that  he  should  know  things  for  what  they  are  as 
they  are  regarded  and  understood  by  men  than  that  he 
should  be  possessed  of  the  many  futile  things  which 
women  teachers  impose  upon  boys  in  their  inno- 
cence of  what  boys  should  really  be  taught.  It  is 
a  fact  of  universal  observation  that  boys  bred  up  in  the 
country  tend  to  higher  practical  capability  in  later  life 
than  boys  brought  up  in  cities.  In  pretty  much  all  the 
greater  activities  of  modern  life  it  is  the  country- 
bred  boy  who  wins  the  prizes.  Who  today  holds 
leadership  in  the  professions  and  in  business  in  our 
own  city  of  San  Francisco?  Is  it  the  town-bred 
boy  or  is  it  the  country-bred  boy?  It  requires  little 
knowledge  of  local  history  to  answer  this  query. 
Explanation  lies  not  in  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  the 
country-bred  youth,  for  in  truth  he  has  entered  the  race 
more  or  less  handicapped  by  social  ineptitude,  but  in 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  two  classes  of 
youths  have  been  reared.  Your  city-bred  boy  has  had 
small  benefit  of  training  or  tutelage  at  masculine  hands. 
His  father  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  a  clerk,  a  me- 
chanic, or  whatnot,  busy  from  morning  till  night  in 
activities  detached  and  apart  from  his  home.  The  boy 
is  brought  up  by  his  mother  or  by  nurses  until  school 
age.  Then  through  successive  grades  he  is  taught 
by  women.  He  comes  out  of  school  anywhere  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  without  ever  having 
been  in  contact  with  a  man's  occupations,  and  with 
only  that  species  of  masculine  discipline  which  is 
occasionally  administered  in  the  woodshed  or  the  attic 
to  the  accompaniment  of  maternal  tears.  Your  boy 
of  country  breeding,  on  the  other  hand,  gets  the 
training  which  fits  him  for  the  duties  of  a  manly 
career.  He  goes  afield  with  his  father  or  with  the  farm 
help.  He  is  busy  with  calves  and  colts.  He  learns 
to  use  the  implements  of  the  farm,  and  he  quickly  and 
naturally  assumes  the  responsibilities  which  go  with 
all  these  contacts.  His  associations  from  the  moment 
he  can  toddle  from  the  house  to  the  barn  are  more  than 
less  with  men;  and  perforce  his  ambitions,  his  habits 
of  thought,  his  standards  take  on  the  masculine  form 
and  color.  His  training,  a  bit  crude  though  it  mav  be 
as  respects  the  refinements  of  life,  is  the  training  of  a 
man.  

No  matter  where  our  judgments  or  sympathies  may 
lie  in  relation  to  the  war  in  Europe,  we  have  all 
learned  to  admire  German  efficiency.  Whatever  is  done 
by  this  virile  race,  whether  it  be  the  business  of  war 
or  the  business  of  peace,  is  done  with  an  amazing  and 
an  admirable  effectiveness.  The  lesson  ought  not  to  be 
lost  upon  the  world.  We  in  particular  will  do  well  to 
study  the  method  by  which  German  efficiency  has  been 
attained.  The  Germans  do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
impressing  their  boys  with  feminine  ideas.  Nor  do 
they  make  the  other  mistake  of  setting  up  scholasticism 
as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  human  worthiness.  In 
German  schools — in  other  than  primary  grades — girls 
associate  with  girls  and  are  taught  by  women :  hoys' 
schools  are  exclusively  for  boys  and  are  tauglit  h; 
A  German  boy  at  the  end  of  a  period  of 
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grounded  and  drilled  in  masculine  ideals  and  standards. 
He  goes  at  his  work,  whatever  it  may  be.  schooled  in 
the  ambitions  which  lie  at  the  base  of  a  manly  career. 
Men  and  brethren,  if  we  are  going  to  have  in  this 
country  a  race  marked  by  the  modesty  and  virtue 
of  its  women  and  by  the  hardihood  and  force  of 
its  men,  we  have  got  to  revise  the  standards  and 
reorganize  the  methods  of  our  educational  system. 
We  have  got  to  throw  over  the  false  conception 
that  boys  and  girls,  designed  by  nature  for  different 
purposes,  may  be  brought  up  upon  the  same  standards 
and  trained  in  the  same  courses.  We  have  got  to  so 
adjust  our  system  as  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the 
rule  of  nature  which  has  differentiated  men  and  women 
in  their  physical  organizations  and  in  their  varying 
characters.  In  short,  we  have  got  to  train  men  to  be 
men  and  women  to  be  women.  We  can  not  train  men 
to  be  men  under  the  exclusive  instruction  and  domi- 
nance of  women ;  we  can  not  train  women  in  the  graces 
of  womanly  character  under  a  loose  system  of  cama- 
raderie which  destroys  instinctive  reserve  and  breaks 
down  the  finer  intuitions  of  womanly  character. 


Storing  Up  Wrath  Against  a  Day  of  Wrath. 

If  peace  with  Mexico  meant  what  the  word  peace 
commonly  implies  it  would  be  well  worth  the  diplo- 
matic see-saw  now  in  progress  between  President 
Wilson  and  General  Carranza.  But  peace  with  Mexico 
— more  specifically  with  Carranza — under  the  circum- 
stances means  no  peace  at  all.  It  means  nothing  more 
or  better  than  arbitrary  nullification  on  our  part  of 
recent  grievances,  with  abandonment  of  Mexico  to  the 
chaos  which  has  reigned  there  during  the  past  three 
years.  It  means  more  of  that  hideous  activity  which, 
besides  its  welter  of  bloodshed  and  rapine  for  the  Mexi- 
cans themselves,  proceeds  in  disregard  of  the  interests 
of  American  citizens  in  Mexico,  established  there  under 
the  double  guaranty  of  Mexican  invitation  and  of 
American  guardianship.  It  means  submission  to  mul- 
tiplied provocations,  including  the  murder  of  many  of 
our  citizens.  It  means,  further,  a  continuation  of  the 
terrors  that  have  ruled  at  or  near  our  border  during  the 
past  three  years. 

There  can  be  no  peace  in  Mexico  or  with  Mexico 
until  the  reign  of  chaos  which  obtains  in  that  country 
shall  be  succeeded  by  social  order,  the  rehabilitation  of 
industry,  and  the  reestablishment  of  security  for  life 
and  property,  not  only  of  Mexicans,  but  of  foreigners. 
It  has  long  been  evident  that  these  conditions  can  not 
be  established  under  Mexican  initiative.  It  would  be 
futile  now  to  discuss  what  might  have  been  had  the 
job  of  reorganizing  the  country  been  left  to  strong 
hands  at  an  earlier  time.  Three  years  of  universal 
madness  have  so  divided  and  so  impoverished  the  coun- 
try as  to  leave  no  hope  for  better  things  excepting  as 
they  may  come  through  intervention  from  without. 

Responsibility  for  Mexico  fairly  attaches  to  the 
United  States.  It  specifically  attaches  to  us  in  respect 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  we  so  loudly  and  per- 
sistently assert  in  our  foreign  dealings.  We  have  made 
responsibility  for  Mexico  a  logical  deduction  of  our 
traditional  policy,  therefore  the  order  of  Mexico  is  for 
us  a  definite  obligation.  Mexico,  we  repeat,  is  past 
saving  herself.  It  is  up  to  us  to  do  for  the  Mexicans 
what  we  did  for  the  Cubans.  The  world  recognizes 
the  fact  and  the  world  will  hold  us  accountable.  To 
make  peace  with  Mexico  now  upon  the  basis  of 
pending  negotiations  with  Carranza — merely  one  of 
many  revolutionary  rivals — is  merely  to  evade,  to 
postpone,  to  palter.  The  one  and  only  way  to  make 
peace  in  Mexico  is  to  go  into  Mexico  in  force,  take 
possession  of  the  country,  reorganize  its  government, 
and  reestablish  conditions  under  which  industry  may 
revive  and  life  in  general  resume  its  normal  courses. 
We  shall  have  to  do  it  in  the  end.  We  ought  to  do  it 
now  and  thus  avoid  reenactment  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
past  three  years  with  repetition  of  the  losses  of  this 
period  both  to  the  Mexican  people  and  to  outsiders,  in- 
cluding ourselves. 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  patience  of  the  course 
of  President  Wilson.  Three  months  ago — prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  conventions — he  sent  an  army  into 
Mexico  for  political  effect.  It  was  a  procedure  in  con- 
tempt of  military  counsels  and  of  plain  common  sense. 
Its  luminal  purpose,  a  hunt  for  Villa,  was  a  wild- 
chase.  That  army  is  now  being  brought  home 
und<     the  same  inspirations  which  prompted  its  going, 

us  iear  that  it  may  be  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  by 


the  gathering  forces  of  Mexican  hostility.  Our  future 
policy,  it  is  given  out  from  Washington,  will  be  to 
guard  our  borders  against  incursions  of  which  the 
massacre  at  Columbus,  New  Mexico,  is  an  example.  It 
is  a  policy  founded  in  timidity  and  cherished  in  fur- 
therance of  political  calculation.  "He  has  kept  the 
country  out  of  war" — this  is  the  supreme  claim  of  the 
champions  of  Mr.  Wilson.  To  proceed  resolutely  in 
Mexico,  as  we  ought,  would  nullify  this  appeal  to  a 
large  element  of  indifference  or  cowardice.  Therefore 
our  duty  is  to  be  neglected,  our  interests  are  to  be  aban- 
doned, our  national  honor  is  to  be  smirched,  to  the  end 
that  Mr.  Wilson  may  have  an  effective  campaign  cry. 
"He  has  the  kept  the  country  out  of  war!"  For  this 
there  is  being  enacted  the  solemn  farce  of  protracted 
negotiations  with  Carranza.  For  this  we  are  turning 
our  backs  upon  our  duty.  For  this  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  our  own  citizens.  For  this  we  are  aban- 
doning Mexico  to  a  new  period  of  hopeless  chaos.  For 
this  storing  up  wrath  against  a  day  of  wrath. 


Editorial  Notes. 
There  are  some  circumstances  in  connection  with 
the  organization  of  an  army  for  the  work  in  Mexico 
which  imply  the  substitution  of  hysteria  for  reason. 
The  proposal  to  pay  out  of  government  funds  the  sum 
of  $50  per  month  to  the  "dependent  relatives"  is  one 
of  these  circumstances.  First  of  all  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement is  unnecessary;  second,  it  will  surely  be 
promotive  of  fraud  in  varied  forms.  There  are  men 
in  plenty  ready  enough  for  service  who  do  not  need 
this  inducement,  and  these  are  the  men  who  ought  at 
this  stage  of  the  procedure  to  enlist  for  service.  Once 
let  the  rule  be  established  of  providing  with  a  royal 
recklessness  for  the  "dependents"  of  soldiers,  and  it  will 
create  a  condition  making  any  kind  of  protracted  war- 
fare under  any  circumstances  impossible.  No  country 
— not  even  this  rich  country — could  stand  up  financially 
in  a  serious  war  under  a  system  as  over-generous  as  it 
is  unnecessary.  The  proposition  comes,  of  'course,  from 
that  irresponsible  element  in  Congress  which  is  forever 
seeking  to  cajole  "the  home  district"  through  distribu- 
tion of  public  money.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  on  what 
promises,  if  it  be  given  leave,  to  become  a  riot  of  reck- 
less sentimentalism. 

The  congressional  proposal  to  pay  out  of  the  national 
treasury  the  sum  of  $50  per  month  to  the  "dependents" 
of  militiamen  in  commission  is  by  no  means  the  only 
current  mark  of  sentimentalism  exaggerated  to  the  de- 
gree of  folly.  Before  a  single  militiaman  has  reached 
the  cactus  belt  we  have  a  series  of  "movements"  to  pro- 
vide the  "boys  on  the  border" — seductive  alliterative 
phrase — with  cigarettes,  chewing  gum,  dried  primes, 
chocolates,  and  Bibles.  Nervously  overwrought  women 
and  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  feminine-minded  men 
are  busy  devising  ways  to  mitigate  the  tedium  of  a  mili- 
tary career  not  even  yet  begun.  All  of  course  mightily 
well  meant,  but  more  suggestive  of  hysteria  than  of 
common  sense.  There  will  be  time  in  plenty  after  the 
"boys"  have  reached  the  "border"  to  supply  deficien- 
cies, if  there  shall  be  any,  in  the  provision  of  the 
government  for  those  who  are  serving  their  country. 
The  multiplicity  of  "movements"  and  the  energy  with 
which  they  are  urged  is  not  so  much  illustrative  of 
patriotic  and  humane  feeling  as  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  this  and  every  other  community  increasing 
numbers  of  idle  people  not  only  willing,  but  eager  to 
make  nuisances  of  themselves  in  an  effort,  conscious 
or  otherwise,  to  get  into  the  limelight. 


The  commerce  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  con- 
tinues to  be  vexed  by  the  strike  of  longshoremen.  It 
is,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  not  a  question  of 
wages  or  of  hours  of  labor.  The  issue  relates  to  the 
principle  of  the  open  shop.  The  strikers  demand,  not 
only  increased  pay,  which  the  employers  have  conceded, 
but  monopoly  of  labor.  This  the  employers  decline  to 
yield,  first  because  it  involves  a  demoralizing  and 
destructive  principle;  second,  because  their  obligations 
as  public  carriers  do  not  permit  them  to  enter  into  ex- 
clusive arrangements.  The  issue  is  of  tremendous  im- 
port. It  involves  not  only  the  immediate  contention, 
but  the  future  fortunes  .of  San  Francisco.  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  open  shop  is  won  by  the  longshoremen, 
then  we  shall  have  similar  demands  from  the  teamsters 
and  a  hundred  other  associations  and  organizations. 
San  Francisco,  already  ridden  to  demoralization  by 
organized  labor,  will  be  driven  to  a  break-down.    This 


means  that  what  still  remains  of  her  local  industries 
will  be  driven  from  San  Francisco  to  Oakland,  to 
Los  Angeles,  to  Portland — to  communities  which  have 
not  surrendered  to  arbitrary,  arrogant,  and  lawless  de- 
mands. All  that  is  needed  to  put  a  quietus  upon  the 
unreasonable  exactions  of  unionism  is  a  prompt,  vigor- 
ous, and  unanimous  assertion  of  righteous  self-respect 
on  the  part  of  the  substantial  interests  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  so  far  as  a 
formal  declaration  may  go,  has  pointed  the  way.  Now, 
is  there  resolution  and  stamina  enough  in  this  com- 
munity to  make  that  declaration  a  vital  and  con- 
structive force?  

On  page  23  of  this  issue  of  the  Argonaut  there  ap- 
pears a  notable  advertisement  by  the  "National  Con- 
ference Committee  of  the  Railways"  putting  squarely 
up  to  the  public  the  demand  of  railroad  employees  for 
changes  in  the  wage  schedule  adding  in  round  num- 
bers $100,000,000  annually  to  the  cost  of  operating 
our  national  transport  system.  "Railroads,"  says  the 
National  Conference  Committee,  "feel  that  they  have 
no  right  to  grant  a  wage  preferment  of  $100,000,000  a 
year  to  those  employees  now  highly  paid  and  consti- 
tuting only  one-fifth  of  all  the  employees,  without  a 
clear  mandate  from  a  public  tribunal  that  shall  deter- 
mine the  merits  of  the  case  after  a  review  of  all  the 
facts."  Practically  it  is  up  to  the  public  to  say  whether 
it — the  public  and  not  the  railroads — shall  pay  an 
extra  $100,000,000  per  year  in  operative  wages,  such 
payment  bound  to  be  followed  logically  by  demands 
from  the  other  four-fifths  of  the  railway  employees  for 
like  advances.  We  say  it  is  up  to  the  public  because 
in  the  end  it  is  the  public  and  not  the  railroads  that 
must  pay  the  bill.  For  if  this  additional  burden  is 
placed  on  the  transportation  system  it  must  imme- 
diately and  of  necessity  result  in  advanced  rates  for 
freight  and  passenger  traffic.  Under  the  present 
schedules  the  railroads  are  not  largely  profitable.  The 
greater  number  of  the  railroad  companies  of  the  coun- 
try are  working  along  on  a  low  basis  of  earnings. 
They  can  not  increase  their  pay-rolls  without  reprisals 
from  the  public  in  the  shape  of  larger  returns  for  the 
service  they  render.        

It  is  a  strange  delusion,  if  it  be  a  delusion,  on  the 
part  of  the  more  active  proponents  of  woman  suffrage 
that  they  can  "control"  a  little  matter  of  "four  million 
votes"  in  the  coming  presidential  election,  that  number 
being  coincident,  theoretically,  with  the  number  of 
women  who  are  privileged  to  vote  in  the  thirteen  states 
where  suffrage  is  the  rule.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
Mrs.  Moran  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Belmont  of  New 
York,  and  others  do  not  know  that  less  than  half  of 
the  four  million  women  entitled  to  vote  will  take  the 
trouble  to  register  and  go  to  the  polls,  and  that  those 
who  do  vote  will  consult,  not  the  militant  leaders  of  the 
"movement,"  but  their  own  sentiments  and  judgments, 
when  the  time  for  voting  comes?  Extravagant  claims 
based  upon  the  notion  that  a  little  coterie  of  self- 
constituted  "leaders"  can  "swing  the  woman  vote  of 
the  country"  tend  rather  to  discredit  than  to  promote 
the  general  movement. 


It  is  to  be  noted  with  satisfaction  that  neither  Mr. 
Hughes  nor  Mr.  Wilson  is  permitting  himself  the  cheap 
luxury — if  it  be  a  luxury — of  spouting  to  the  public 
from  the  rear  end  of  a  railroad  train.  Each,  since  the 
nominations,  has  done  some  traveling  and  made  upon 
proper  occasions  public  addresses.  But  on  the  part  oi 
neither  has  there  been  any  let-down  of  the  conven- 
tional proprieties.  Both  are  capable  and  brilliant 
talkers;  both,  as  the  campaign  progresses,  will  have 
much  to  say,  no  doubt.  But  what  is  to  be  said  will  be 
said  upon  proper  occasions,  in  proper  form,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  presidential  office. 


It  was  inevitable  that  Sir  Roger  Casement  should 
be  convicted  on  the  charge  of  treason.  The  evidence 
was  positive  and  overwhelming.  The  circumstances 
made  the  case  one  of  intense  provocation.  Yet,  we 
think,  neither  the  cause  of  justice  nor  of  imperial  policy 
will  be  promoted  by  taking  the  life  of  this  man.  He 
is  and  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  eccentric;  one 
has  only  to  study  his  portrait  to  discover  evidences  of 
a  mind,  to  say  the  least,  unbalanced.  Better  far  than 
to  execute  this  mentally  aberrant  man,  we  believe,  will 
be  a  commutation  of  his  sentence  in  recognition  of  his 
probable  or  possible  mental  irresponsibility.     The  spec- 
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tacle  of  bloodshed  in  cases  of  patriotic  feeling,  even 
though  misguided  and  ill-advised,  is  never  an  edifying 
one.  In  the  immediate  instance  there  has  been  quite 
enough  of  it.  The  case  of  Sir  Roger  Casement  is  one 
wherein  policy  combines  its  appeal  with  that  of  hu- 
manity in  the  interest  of  mercy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis  in  session  at  Wildwood, 
New  Jersey,  has  condemned  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  public  schools  as  "unamerican  and  an  unwise 
alliance  of  church  and  state."  Apart  from  its  religious 
significance,  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  universal  historic 
interest  and  a  veritable  fountain  of  pure  English.  Re- 
garded   from    the    religious    standpoint,    it    is    strange 

indeed  that  a  convention  of  rabbis  should  disapprove  the  !  point  seemed  to  be  specially  threatened.     It  would  seem  that 
reading   of    a    book    which    with    slight   modifications   is  I  the  British  commanders  have  learned  that  haphazard  method: 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  transcript  of  the  Hebraic 
moral  teachings.     They  who  fear  that  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  may  promote  alliance 
of  church  and  state  are  easily  alarmed. 


It  was  obvious  last  week  that  the  bombardment  of  the  Ger- 
man lines  could  have  only  one  meaning  and  that  it  was  the 
prelude  to  a  general  assault.  No  army  fires  a  million  shells 
a  day  except  as  a  prelude  to  infantry  action.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  meagre  reports  the  bombardment  was 
conducted  with  consummate  skill  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convey  no  intimation  of  the  spot  chosen  for  the  attack.  That 
is  to  say  it  was  directed  against  the  whole  German  line 
impartially,  and  it  was  only  on  the  morning  of  the  assault 
that  there  was  any  intimation  of  the  area  that  had  been 
selected.  The  German  reports  spoke  of  an  artillery  battle 
that  was  raging  along  the  whole  front  and  described  it  as 
"important."  The  British  reports  said  nothing  at  all,  which 
in  itself  was  ominous.  Apparently  the  plans  had  been  laid 
with  such  secrecy  that  there  was  no  movement  of  defensive 
troops    toward    any    particular    point,    because    no    particular 


should  be  difficult  for  them  to  send  aid  to  the  threatened 
points.  The  hombardment  of  the  whole  line  seems  to  be  still 
in  progress,  and  we  read  that  warships  are  joining  in  the  fire 
to  the  far  north.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  British  are 
ready  to  begin  a  similar  offensive  elsewhere  if  any  weakness 
should  be  detected  in  the  lines  opposing  them.  They  ought  to 
have  enough  men  in  France  for  two  or  three  such  offensives 
if  occasion  should  offer. 


The  Changing  White  House  Mind. 

"Catch  Villa,"  was  the  slogan  when 

We   entered   Mexico, 
And  chased  him  through  the  cactus  brush 

Not  very  long  ago. 

Four  hundred  miles  or  more  we  went 

With  Villa  far  ahead ; 
"•We'll  chase  him  clear  to  Yucatan," 

(At  Washington  'twas  said). 

"We're  here  to  stay  until  our  job 

Is  well  and  truly  done," 
(Thus  spake  the  White  House  once  again)— 

Brave  words  from   Washington. 

And  now,  like  that  immortal  king 
Who   marched   his   men   up   hill, 

And  promptly  marched  them  down  again, 
We  have  accomplished  nil; 

And  like  that  king,  we're  marching  home, 

We're   coming  back,  hooray ! 
The  White  House  mind  has  changed  again- 

We  are  not  there  "to  stay." 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


inevitably  fail,  and  that  every  contingency  must  be  provided 
for.  Certainly  it  was  no  small  feat  to  produce  such  a  con- 
centration of  men  and  munitions,  to  move  hundreds  of  big 
guns  with  their  enormous  weights  of  ammunition  into  one 
particular  area,  and  to  carry  out  the  hundreds  of  essential 
details  while  leaving  the  Germans  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
spot  where  the  lightning  would  strike.  Now  we  understand 
the  extraordinary  energy  that  has  been  reported  in  the 
battles  of  the  air.  It  was  vitally  important  that  the  Germans 
should  know  what  was  going  on  behind  the  British  lines.  It 
was  vitally  important  that  the  British  should  prevent  them 
from  knowing.  Hence  the  incessant  aerial  combats  that  have 
been  reported  during  the  last  few  weeks. 


Ex-Senator  Cornelius  Cole  Suggests  a  Cure  for  War. 
Los  Angeles,  July  2,  1916. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  The  principle  embodied  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  American. idea  of 
independence  made  applicable  to  nations  and  aggregations  of 
people.  It  is  simply  a  recognition  of  that  self-restraint  which 
belongs  by  nature  to  the  human  race,  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others.  Where  this  prevails  none  will  be  found  to  encroach, 
or  to  be  encroached  upon,  and  peace  must  follow.  The 
Colonial  system,  on  the  contrary,  based  on  distant  ownership 
and  extortion,  leads  to  contention.  It  is  the  outcome  of  con- 
quest, and  is  kept  alive  by  intimidation. 

The  long-continued  toleration  of  the  Colonial  system  and 
its  prevalence  in  the  world  have  given  it  a  credit  to  which  it 
is  no  more  entitled  than  was  human  chattel  slavery,  during 
the  ages.  As  slavery,  in  its  day,  infected  nearly  all  hu- 
manity, so  provincial  dependence  has  fastened  itself  upon  the 
nations.  Like  a  contagious  malady  it  has  been  transmitted  by 
contact  and  by  association.  The  disease  in  this  case  is  abject 
barbarism.  It  is,  in  fact,  just  what  the  world  is  now  be- 
holding in  the  gigantic  war  waged  by  the  nations  of  Europe. 
It  is  confessedly  prosecuted  for  the  extermination  of  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  of  them  ;  but  yet  this  is  the  legitimate 
result   of  the   Colonial   system. 

The  remedy  for  war,  greatest  of  all  maladies,  is  simply 
the  promulgation  and  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  the  leading  powers.  Of  this  boon  they 
already  have  an  earnest  in  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  their  influence  upon  the  states  of 
South  America  and  elsewhere.  Behold  Cuba,  self-controlled 
and  happy,  and  a  like  condition  awaiting  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines,  whenever  they  desire,  and  are  able  to 
manage  their  own  affairs. 

The  Colonial  system,  like  other  wrongs,  is,  after  all, 
in  its  final  analysis,  self-destructive.  Many  nations  have  gone 
down  under  its  crushing  weight.  A  conspicuous  example  is 
Old  Spain.  Rome  at  one  time  held  the  world  under  her 
iron  heel.  England,  at  the  present  time,  excels  all  in  the 
extent  of  her  provincial  dependencies,  but  in  turn  she  must 
take  rank  with  Spain  and  Rome.  Wars  she  will  continue 
to  have,  either  with,  or  on  account  of,  her  distant  and  un- 
natural possessions,  and  wars  are  always  destructive.  Clearly 
the  peace  of  the  world  abides  in  the  extirpation  of  the 
Colonial  system  and  the  substitution  of  the  great  American 
principle  of  independence.  Cornelius   Cole, 


The  preliminary  bombardment  of  an  enemy  position  has 
many  objects,  but  perhaps  the  chief  aim  is  to  destroy  the 
barbed-wire  entanglements.  Barbed  wire  is  the  most  effective 
of  all  modern  war  implements.  Noiseless,  it  is  more  de- 
structive than  artillery  and  stronger  than  concrete  parapets. 
Remorselessly  it  holds  its  victims  in  place  to  be  killed.  Im- 
pregnability%  nowadays  means  barbed  wire  intact,  and  machine 
guns.  If  barbed  wire  were  abolished,  half  the  artillery 
strength  might  be  abolished  with  it.  Indeed,  nothing  but 
artillery  is  really  effective  against  barbed  wire,  and  even 
artillery  can  do  no  more  than  mitigate  the  horror.  It  will 
plow  lanes  through  the  entanglements,  but  the  wire  still  lies 
heaped  and  coiled  upon  the  ground,  relentlessly  holding  in  its 
grip  the  luckless  men  upon  whom  it  seizes.  Wire  nippers  will 
do  something,  but  not  much,  where  every  moment  counts.  In 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  the  Japanese  crept  out  at  night, 
fastened  strong  ropes  to  the  wire  supports  and  then  hauled 
the  entanglements  bodily  out  of  the  ground,  dragging  them 
away  like  huge  mattresses.  But  the  chief  reliance  now  is  on 
artillery.  Until  recently  the  German  entanglements  have  been 
far  better  than  the  French  and  British,  who  used  wooden 
stakes  to  support  the  wire,  noisily  driving  them  into  the 
ground  with  mallets  and  dropping  like  corpses  to  the  earth 
whenever  the  illuminating  rockets  or  searchlights  disclosed 
them  to  the  machine  gunners.  The  Germans  used  metal  rods, 
screw-threaded  at  the  lower  ends,  with  loops  at  the  top,  and 
with  projections  like  a  hat  rack  on  which  to  tie  the  wires. 
It  was  enough  to  push  these  rods  a"  few  inches  into  the 
ground  and  to  turn  them  like  a  screw  by  means  of  a  stick 
through  the  top  loop.  The  whole  thing  was  done  noiselessly 
and  without  effort,  and  the  rods  would  bend  rather  than 
break.  Doubtless  the  Allies  have  now  imitated  the  German 
method.  That  is  the  hopeless  thing  about  war  inventions. 
They  are  always  imitated.     There  can  be  no  monopoly. 


But  the  importance  of  the  battle  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  length  of  the  line  involved.  It  may  almost  be  said  that 
the  length  of  the  line  is  immaterial.  A  line  that  has  been 
pierced  by  an  enemy,  no  matter  how  long  that  line  may  be, 
or  how  successfully  it  may  defend  itself  elsewhere,  must  fall 
back,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  turned  and  enveloped.  The 
German  line  has  now  been  curved  back  for  some  seven  miles, 
but  it  has  not  been  broken.  If  the  Allies  should  succeed  in 
making  an  actual  gap,  then  we  shall  see  a  falling  back  of 
the  whole  German  line  north  and  south  for  some  two  hun- 
dred miles,  without  counting  the  effect  on  the  other  line  east- 
ward from  Noyon.  And  even  if  the  German  line  should  not 
be  actually  broken  it  is  equally  true  that  it  can  not  retire 
more  than  a  certain  distance  without  creating  salients  north 
and  south,  that  is  to  say  areas  that  project  and  that  are 
therefore  liable  to  attack  upon  two  or  upon  three  sides. 
Whether  the  German  lines  can  be  forced  back  to  such  an 
extent  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  they 
are  fighting  from  trenches,  and  therefore  at  an  advantage, 
and  we  have  no  idea  to  what  an  extent  they  have  prepared 
themselves  for  just  such  an  emergency  as  this.  They  are 
not  likely  to  have  left  any  contingency  unprovided  for.  Nor 
do  we  know  what  reserves  they  are  able  to  bring  into  action. 
The  British  reports  speak  of  an  increasing  resistance,  and  it 
is  still  too  soon  to  speak  of  a  victory.  The  possibilities  of  so 
long  a  line  are  so  incalculable  that  it  is  well  to  avoid  con- 
clusions that  may  be  premature.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  at 
the  moment  the  Allies  have  won  some  great  successes  that 
may  develop  but  that  have  not  yet  developed  into  a  triumph. 


Claim  may  be  made  that  nowhere  in  South  America 
do  automobiles  run  so  rapidly  as  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  in  few  other  cities  are  they  as  numerous.  The 
many  circular  and  gradually  lengthening  boulevards  in 
and  about  the  Brazilian  capital  prove  ideal  tracks. 
There  is  a  speed  limit,  but  it  is  rarely  observed,  the 
double  driveways  diminishing  the  danger  of  collisions, 
but  of  course  not  entirely  preventing  them. 


The  real  Russian  tea,  little  known  in  this  country 
and  which  comes  to  Russia  from  China,  is  being  grown 
now  in  fairly  large  quantities.  In  1913,  2130  acres  in 
the  Caucasus,  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  produced  nearly 
1.200,000  pounds.  The  industry  makes  Russia  the  only 
tea-growing  country  in  Europe.  The  plantations 
started  by  Chinese  workers  are  growing  quickly  and 
giving  satisfactory  results. 


To  attempt  a  prediction  of  what  will  happen  in  the  imme- 
diate future  as  a  result  of  the  Allied  offensive  would  be 
mere  guesswork.  Even  an  enumeration  of  the  Allied  gains 
is  liable  to  be  out  of  date  almost  before  the  ink  is  dry.  The 
newspapers  talk  freely  of  a  general  offensive,  and  those  who 
read  the  reports  cursorily  and  without  consultation  of  a 
large  scale  map  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  area  actually  in- 
volved. Now  the  whole  line  is  some  four  hundred  miles  in 
length,  but  the  actual  battlefield  at  the  moment  of  writing  is 
included  in  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  about  ten  miles,  that  is 
to  say,  with  a  diameter  of  about  twenty  miles.  The  battle- 
field lies  immediately  south  of  Arras,  and  some  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  battlefield  is  Noyon,  and  Noyon 
marks  the  blunt  angle  where  the  line  begins  to  bear  eastward 
toward  Verdun.  The  River  Somme  is  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  French  armies,  the  British  line 
stretching  north  to  the  ocean  and  the  French  line  south  to 
Lassigny  and  Noyon,  and  then  bending  eastward.  The  French 
advance  is  therefore  south  of  the  Somme  and  toward  the  east. 
The  British  advance  is  also  toward  the  east,  but  to  the  north 
of  the  river,  the  whole  front  from  Thiepval  to  Estrees  being 
about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  the  utmost  advance  east  at 
the  moment  of  writing  being  about  seven  miles.  The  utmost 
French  advance  on  Wednesday  was  Herbecourt  and  Assevillers. 
At  the  same  time  we  were  told  that  the  British  had  en- 
veloped La  Boisselle  and  that  the  garrison  had  surrendered. 
The  British  had  also  taken  Fricourt  and  had  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  first  line  of  German  trenches.  At  some  points 
the  French  had  penetrated  the  second  line. 


But  although  the  infantry  attacks  were  confined  to  so  small 
an  area  the  bombardment  evidently  extended  all  the  way  north 
to  the  ocean,  and  for  very  obvious  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
as  has  been  said,  it  was  necessary  to  hide  the  exact  scene  of 
the  intended  attack  by  what  may  be  called  an  impartiality  of 
fire,  and  in  the  second  place  it  was  equally  necessary  to  keep 
the   Germans   busy   on   all   other  parts   of   the   line,   so   that  it 


As  has  been  said,  we  do  not  know  what  reserves  the  Ger- 
mans have,  but  they  are  certainly  not  large.  It  is  now  more 
true  than  ever  that  Germany  must  necessarily  be  hard  pushed 
if  she  is  called  upon  to  fight  on  more  than  one  front  at  a  time. 
That  she  must  now  do  so  is  the  result  of  her  own  miscalcu- 
lations and  of  her  certainty  that  the  Allies  would  do  what 
they  never  had  any  intention  to  do  and  were  particularly 
careful  not  to  do.  The  Germans  confidently  expected  that  the 
British  would  make  a  diversion  two  months  ago  in  order  to 
relieve  the  pressure  upon  Verdun.  In  order  to  meet  the  ex- 
pected British  attack  they  piled  up  their  armies  in  the  north 
to  meet  it.  Such  an  attack  must  necessarily  be  premature 
and  the  Germans  were  sure  that  they  could  readily  turn  it  into 
a  British  disaster,  as  doubtless  they  could  have  done.  But 
the  British  made  no  move,  and  so  far  from  the  French  suf- 
fering under  the  Verdun  pressure  they  rejoiced  under  it. 
They  wished  it  to  continue.  The  Germans  were  giving  their 
lives  prodigally  to  capture  a  place  that  was  of  no  value  to 
them  nor  to  any  one  else,  and  to  create  a  diversion  was  the 
last  thing  that  the  Allies  thought  about.  The  British  did 
not  remain  quiescent  because  they  were  compelled  to  do  so, 
but  because  it  was  a  part  of  the  French  plan.  Then  came 
the  Russian  offensive  that  demanded  every  man  that  the 
Germans  could  spare,  and  the  reserves  that  had  been  assigned 
to  meet  the  expected  British  attack  were  sent  hurriedly  away 
to  the  east.  How  many  were  sent  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is 
certain  that  German  prisoners  taken  by  the  Russians  had 
formed  part  of  the  reserve  in  France.  There  are  also  Verdun 
troops  fighting  in  the  east,  and  although  the  assaults  upon 
Verdun  still  continue  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the 
place  has  no  longer  even  the  supposed  value  that  it  had. 
Probably  the  annals  of  war  can  produce  no  such  colossal  mis- 
take as  was  involved  in  the  attack  on  Verdun.  Germany 
might  easily  have  turned  the  fortunes  of  war  on  the  Somme 
with  the  men  that  she  has  lost  in  her  efforts  to  take  a  citadel 
which  would  have  had  no  value  for  her  even  had  she  sue 
ceeded.  

That  the  steady  infantry  attack  can  not  last  continuously 
for  very  long  is  certain.  An  advance  of  this  kind  means  an 
almost  incredible  amount  of  material  to  be  moved.  It  means 
that  the  heavy  guns  must  be  brought  forward  into  new  posi- 
tions with  their  ammunition,  and  that  hospital  accommodation 
for  many  thousands  of  men  must  be  within  reach  of  the 
fighting  lines.  And  it  is  already  evident  that  the  Allies  do 
not  intend  to  place  any  avoidable  strain  upon  their  infantry. 
They  will  rely  upon  their  artillery  to  do  everything  that  it  is 
capable  of  doing.  We  have  already  seen  what  a  few  days' 
bombardment  will  do  when  there  is  no  lack  of  ammunition. 
For  it  was  actually  the  artillery  that  made  possible  the  ad- 
vance that  has  already  been  registered.  It  was  the  artillery 
that  mowed  down  the  wire  entanglements,  that  reduced  the 
masonry  of  the  trenches  to  dust,  and  that  so  completely  cut 
off  the  first-line  trenches  from  aid  that  the  defenders  received 
no  food  for  five  days.  Now  we  shall  probably  find  that  the 
whole  performance  will  be  repeated  as  soon  as  the  present 
rush  shall  have  reached  its  limits.  There  will  be  another 
bombardment  of  equal  intensity  and  then  another  infantry 
advance  of  the  same  kind  that  we  have  seen.  But  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  the  Germans  will  be  able  to  stem 
the  advance  or  even  to  turn  the  tide.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  the  still  greater  possibility  that  the  Germans  will  be 
forced  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  in  the  open  outside  Peronne, 
and  the  chances  will  then  be  greatly  against  them. 


To  turn  the  tide  is  possible,  but  not  probable, 
being  fought  under  conditions  that  have  not  previo 
In   the  first  place   there  seems  to  be  no   lack  of 
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The  British  have  been  using  very  little  for  a  long  time  past 
and  they  must  have  been  making  a  hundred  times  more  than 
they  consumed.  Probably  the  German  supply  also  is  good, 
but  it  is  not  likely-  to  be  so  good,  seeing  that  the  Germans 
have  been  fighting  nearby  continuously  in  one  field  or  the 
other.  But  the  greatest  of  all  the  conditions  that  make  for 
the  success  of  the  Allies  is  the  fact  that  fighting  is  simul- 
taneous in  east  and  west.  There  can  be  no  switching  of  troops 
back  and  forth  across  Europe  to  meet  successive  dangers. 
The  dangers  are  not  successive.  They  are  contemporary.  In 
the  east  the  Austrian  armies  are  practically  destroyed,  and 
therefore  German  resources  are  strained  to  the  utmost.  In- 
stead of  giving  aid  they  need  aid.  We  do  not  know  what 
reserves  Germany  has  in  the  west,  but  they  can  not  be  very 
large.  And  the  British  reserves  must  be  enormous.  Their 
number  will  compensate  very  largely  for  their  lack  of  training. 
It  is  well  to  be  cautious  in  forecasting  the  result  of  such  a 
battle  as  this,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  resourcefulness 
and  the  courage  of  the  German  troops,  who  are  not  likely 
to  retire  so  long  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  hold  on.  But 
at  least  it  may  be  said  that  present  appearances  point  to  the 
falling  back  of  the  whole  German  line  from  the  North  Sea  to 
Noyon,  and  what  effect  that  would  have  upon  the  war  as  a 
whole   need   hardly   be   indicated. 


THE  S.  S.  GLORY. 


Frederick    Niven   Tells    of    Stirring    Life    on    a    Cattle-Boat 
Crossing  the  Atlantic. 


The  Russians  have  not  had  it  quite  their  own  way  in  the 
east,  although  their  successes  have  been  of  the  most  vivid 
kind.  Their  army,  so  far  as  the  field  south  of  Pinsk  is  con- 
cerned, now  stretches  due  north  and  south  with  its  left  flank 
resting  on  the  Carpathians  and  therefore  safe  from  attack. 
The  first  success  was  the  capture  of  the  historic  triangle  of 
Rovno,  Dubno,  and  Lutsk.  Immediately  southwest  of  Rovno 
is  Lemberg,  but  here  the  road  is  barred  by  German  troops, 
and  the  Russians  have  so  far  shown  no  particular  intention  to 
advance  energetically  against  it.  On  the  contrary  they  have 
moved  against  Kovel  to  the  northeast,  the  importance  of 
Kovel  being  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  railroad  terminus  of 
great  value  to  the  German  supply  service.  But  here,  too,  the 
German  resistance  has  been  very  strong,  although  the  Germans 
are  numerically  weak.  The  Russian  armies  had  reached  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  Kovel  before  they  were  checked.  The 
Stochod  River  runs  from  Pinsk  nearly  to  Kovel,  and  the 
Germans  have  been  able,  not  only  to  hold  their  place  on  the 
Stochod  River,  but  to  push  their  enemies  slowly  backward. 


But  in  the  south  the  Russians  have  been  uniformly  success- 
ful. They  have  pinned  up  the  Austrian  army  of  Von  Pflanzer 
and  it  must  choose  between  internment  in  Roumania  and 
flight  through  the  Carpathians.  Possibly  it  is  already  on  its 
way  through  the  Carpathian  passes  with  Russian  forces  in  pur- 
suit The  Russians  have  taken  Kolomea  and  they  are  in  con- 
tact with  the  mountains  on  their  left.  But  if  the  Germans 
should  be  substantially  successful  at  Kovel,  if  they  should  be 
able  to  force  their  way  to  any  great  extent  eastward  it  will 
compel  the  Russian  line  to  the  south  to  fall  back  along  its 
whole  length.  But  there  can  hardly  be  a  Russian  debacle 
such  as  there  was  last  year.  The  Germans  can  not  possibly 
mass  enough  men  for  such  a  purpose,  nor  is  the  Russian 
line  exposed  as  it  was  then.  And  even  if  the  Russians  should 
have  to  relinquish  the  territory  that  they  have  gained  it  would 
be  but  small  compensation  for  the  crushing  blow  that  they 
have  delivered  against  the  Ausrian  forces  and  the  almost  un- 
precedented losses  that  they  have  inflicted  upon  them. 


On  the  other  hand  let  us  suppose  that  the  Russians  are 
able  to  make  good  their  advance  westward,  that  they  take 
Lutzow  and  Lemberg  and  make  their  way  onward  toward 
Przernysl.  It  is  true  that  they  did  this  before  and  that  ulti- 
mately it  profited  them  nothing.  But  conditions  are  very 
different  now.  On  the  previous  occasion  the  Germans  were 
still  far  to  the  west  and  were  in  no  danger  of  being  out- 
flanked by  the  Russian  advance.  They  had  not  then  estab- 
lished their  line  from  Riga  to  Pinsk.  But  if  the  Russians 
were  to  reach  Kovel  or  Lemberg  now  they  would  have  the 
German  northern  armies  in  a  bag  and  they  would  have  to 
move  with  some  considerable  speed  to  escape  from  it.  Brus- 
siloff  knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing  when  he  launched  him- 
self against  the  Austrians.  He  knew  that  he  could  beat 
them  and  he  knew  also  that  he  had  only  to  move  a  certain 
distance  westward  to  endanger  the  whole  German  line  to  the 
north  as  far  as  Riga.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  Germans 
also  knew  what  they  were  about  when  they  stiffened  the 
Austrian  armies  to  the  south  with  armies  of  their  own.  And 
now  at  the  last  moment  comes  the  definite  news  that  Russian 
cavalry  are  actually  in  Hungary. 

San-  Francisco,  July  5,  1916.  Sidney  Coryn. 


General  A.  A.  Brussiloff,  who  is  winning  with 
smashing  hlows  against  the  Austrians,  is  sixty-four 
years  old  and  a  veteran  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
having  acted  as  captain  and  then  as  major  in  the 
Turko-Russian  war  forty  years  ago.  He  is  described 
as  one  of  the  best  cavalrymen  in  Europe,  and  is  said 
to  possess  amazing  endurance,  paying  no  attention  to 
weather  conditions  and  being  able  to  outdo  many  men 
of  half  his  years. 

A  census  of  the  native  tribes  of  Formosa  has  just 
been  taken,  from  which  it  appears  there  are  seven 
tribes  of  aborigines,  occupying  672  villages.  The  num- 
ber of  households  is  given  as  23.705.  and  the  in- 
habitants 129,715. 


Fiv  j  Pullman  cars,  no  longer  fitted  for  the  railway, 
ve   >een  converted  into  dormitories  by  the  trustees  of 
r>.cknurn  College,  Carlinville,  Illinois.     The  cars  will 
placed  on  solid  foundations. 


Many  of  the  men  fell  asleep,  Scholar  among  them, 
exhausted  by  the  strain  of  the  day  and  evening.  He 
dreamt  that  he  was  back  again  in  a  bunk-house  of 
Michigan,  and  came  half-awake,  thinking  that  the 
forest  was  afire,  then  realized  where  he  was,  in  this 
Bedlam,  and  was  crucified  upon  regret.  If  only  he 
had  not  made  that  offer  to  stand  treat !  He  moaned ; 
it  was  an  anguish  to  him,  for  he  had  not  lived  even 
his  brief  years  without  knowing  kindliness  when  he 
met  it ;  and  these  fellows,  whatever  their  vocabularies, 
their  moral  code,  their  falls  from  it,  their  capacity  to 
live  up  to  it,  had  treated  him  kindly.  He  would  like  to 
begin  all  over  again  with  them,  to  go  back  twelve 
hours  in  his  life  and  theirs,  and  stroll  towards  them 
feeling  the  air  again  for  the  method  of  approach,  out- 
side the  barrier  at  the  end  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Shipping  and  Transport  Company's  shed.  Tortured, 
he  fell  asleep  again,  and  the  next  he  knew  was  the 
sound  of  voices.  Perhaps  all  had  their  dreams,  or 
nightmares,  when  that  sound  brought  them  from  sleep 
proper  into  a  state  of  half  awake  and  half  asleep. 
"Well,  wot  do  yer  want  ter  see  'im  for,  any'ow?" 
"He  is  here,  is  he-?  I  want  to  see  him." 
"I  say  'e's  a-sleepin' !  Any  man  as  wants  to  see 
Scholard  'as  got  ter  tell  me  wot  'e  wants  ter  see  'im 
for !" 

"It's  none  of  your  business — I  want  to  see  him.  Is 
he  there?" 

"You  tell  me  wot  you  want  ter  see  'im  for,  and  I'll 
see  if  it's  worth  disturbin'  'im  for.  I'm  his  bleedin' 
secretary,  I  am." 

Scholar  came  wide  awake,  and  rose  upon  an  elbow, 
to  find  a  semicircle  of  backs  turned  to  him,  Cockney's 
back  among  them;  and  Cockney's  arm  was  reaching 
out  and  brushing  those  of  his  shipmates  who  stood 
near,  or  part  brushing,  part  elbow-plucking,  part  sign- 
ing to  them  in  an  endeavor  to  form  them  up  between 
Scholar's  bunk  and  a  man  in  the  doorway.  Up  sat 
Scholar.  He  had  seen  enough  of  ugly  fighting  during 
the  last  few  hours  to  feel  a  yearning  for  a  life,  nay,  an 
eternity  of  peace ;  but  he  was  in  the  pack,  and  he  must 
not  let  Cockney  take  the  chances  of  an  encounter  on 
his  behalf.  As  the  man  in  the  door — and  he,  too,  had 
a  backing  of  friends — advanced  upon  Cockney,  Scholar 
sat  up.  He  had  the  strong  resolution  to,  as  they  say 
out  West,  "make  good"  here;  and  it  was  a  resolution 
that  advertised  itself  on  his  face  as  he  rose  and  swung 
forward. 

"All  right.  Cockney!"  he  said.     "I'm  awake." 
The    forming    segment    of    circle    broke.     Cockney 
looked  over  his  shoulder. 

"That's  hall  right.  You  aint  one  of  hus.  I  know 
'ow  ter  deal  wiv  these  fellers.  We're  shipmites,  aint 
we  ?." 

"Do  you  want  to  speak  to  me?"  said  Scholar,  look- 
ing keenly  at  the  advancing  tough. 

"Oh !  No !  They  told  me  a  man  called  Scollard 
was  aboard.  I  wanted  to  see  a  feller  called  Scollard !" 
This  in  a  grumbling  voice. 

"O,  yus!  This  haint  the  feller,  eh?  No!  Am  Hi 
any  use?    Would  you  like  to  push  my  face  in.  eh?" 

A  voice  above  shouted :  "Come  on,  mate,  come  on ! 
She's  pushing  off!"  and  the  man  who  wanted  to  see 
Scollard  hastened  away,  drawing  off  his  forces  in  the 
doorway. 

"Thought  we  were  off  already!"  said  Cockney. 
"Thank    you    very    much    for    that,"    said    Scholar. 
"Only  a  man  must  look  after  himself  of  course." 

"Yus,  that's  all  right.  Good  luck!  You  aint  just 
one  of  us;  you  don't  know  the  ropes — not  'ere  any'ow. 
Good  luck,  mate." 

He  and  those  others  who  had  power  over  their  legs 
climbed  to  the  deck,  Scholar  accompanying  them.  The 
former  joggling  must  have  been  merely  due  to  the 
casting  loose  of  one  or  two  hawsers.  A  ladder  still 
stretched  from  ship  to  wharf.  "Come  on,  come  on 
there.  Get  ashore!"  the  bo'sun  was  shouting  at  its 
top.  "You  fellers  had  no  right  aboard  here  anyhow." 
The  visitors  hastened  over  the  side  and  down  the 
ladder,  those  of  them  who  saw  a  policeman  at  the  shed 
end  (looking  up  with  that  frowning  and  sidewise  con- 
sideration that  suggests :  "Now  I  don't  know  but  what 
I  should  run  you  fellows  in !  You  look  as  if  there 
might  be  a  charge  about  you!")  going  down  with 
anxious  precipitancy.  The  last  reached  the  wharf. 
Two  men  came  up,  climbed  aboard — the  pilot  and  a 
ship's  officer.  The  ladder  was  hauled  away,  the  last 
hawser  was  cast  loose,  and  with  a  tug  ahead  and  a  tug 
astern  the  5.  5.  Glory  moved  from  the  wharf  sideways 
like  a  great  iron  wall  drifting  away  from  a  great  stone 
one.  The  space  of  dirty  water  between,  with  pieces  of 
straw,  bits  of  wood,  and  such  flotsam  of  the  docks — 
a  sodden  apple  or  two,  and  a  potato — rapidly  widened. 
The  lights  alongshore  looked  pale  and  insignificant  as 
the  dawn  spread ;  those  in  the  low-browed  windows  of 
the  water-front  saloons  that  could  be  espied  over  the 
leaden-hued  roofs  had  lost  their  glare.  Men  below, 
those  who  could  stand,  feeling  sure  now  that  she  was 
off,  came  on  deck  to  double-shuffle  and  cluster  on  the 
poop,  to  cheer  and  scream,  to  wave  their  hands  shore- 
wards,  as  though  they  saw  a  multitude  of  friends  there 
waving  farewell,  though  really  there  were  none. 


Before  the  cheering  was  over  a  little  unpleasantness 
began  between  Mike  and  Michael.  In  all  societies,  in 
all  walks  of  life,  there  are  certain  statements  that  are 
considered  insulting;  but  statements  that  in  one  strata 
are  considered  insulting  are,  in  another,  looked  upon  as 
merely  amusing;  in  yet  another  they  are  unheard,  un- 
known, and  so  there  is  no  opinion  on  them.  What 
should  a  passivist,  in  any  walk  of  life,  do  when  some 
neighbor  of  his  paddock  discharges  at  him  the  supreme 
term  of  contempt  of  that  special  paddock?  They  who 
cheered  the  dock  roofs  turning  gray  in  the  morning, 
and  the  early  stevedores,  and  the  few  late  night-birds, 
had  now  something  close  at  hand  to  attract  their  at- 
tention. Michael  and  Mike,  on  the  poop  now,  met  for 
the  first  time  since  Mike,  in  the  saloon  ashore,  had 
preferred  the  company  of  his  two  friends  to  that  of 
the  "Push."  And  Michael,  extremely  fuddled,  vaguely 
remembered  that  he  had  some  grievance  against  Mike. 
Mike  leant  against  a  rail  that  ran  athwart  the  ship; 
dividing  the  stretch  of  upper  deck  from  the  stubby 
semicircle  of  poop.  His  hands  were  behind  him,  hold- 
ing the  rail  as  he  leant  against  it.  He  had  had  a  short 
sleep  since  coming  aboard,  and  his  drunkenness  was 
stale.  The  ale  within  Michael,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
not  yet  come  to  the  height  of  its  action. 

"What,"  he  was  asking  Mike,  "are  you  a-doing  wear- 
ing a  seaman's   cap?" 

Mike  turned  his  head  from  surveying  the  shed  roofs, 
lightly  glanced  down  at  Michael,  but  did  not  fix  him, 
turned  his  head  the  other  way. 
"A  seaman's  cap,  I  say!"  Michael  repeated. 
Mike  shook  his  head,  as  if  a  fly  had  landed  on  his 
face. 

"Eh?"  said  Michael. 

Mike  looked  down  upon  his  stubby  and  sturdy  com- 
patriot as  a  Saint  Bernard  dog  looks  down  on  a  snarl- 
ing Pomeranian  between  its  forepaws. 
"I  am  a  seaman,"  he  replied  at  last. 
"You're  a  liar!"  said  Michael,  which  in  that  strata  of 
society  is  no  more  considered,  even  by  those  who  are 
not  passivists,   as   a   call   for  the   mailed  fist  than,   in 
another,  is  "Pardon  me — have  you  verified  that?" 
"I'm  tellin'  ye,"  said  Mike. 

"Let  me  see  your  discharges  then,"  demanded 
Michael. 

Mike  tossed  his  head  with  an  air  of  "This  man  bores 
me,"   tossed   it   to   right,   and   from   left  breast   pocket 
drew    forth    a   folded   bundle   of   board   of   trade   dis- 
charges, and  held  them  up. 
"Huh  !"  grunted  Michael.     "Cattleman." 
"Seaman  I'm  tellin'  ye,"  Mike  repeated. 
"What   are   you   a-going   over   as   a   cattleman    for, 
then?''  asked  Michael. 

"I'm  tellin'  ye  I  have  some  seaman  discharges  among 
theyse." 

"Well  then,  you're  a  cattleman." 
"Yes,  yes,  quite  so.     All  right." 
"You're  a  cattleman." 
"Yes,  yes.     Have  it  that  way,  thin." 
"You're  a  dam'  cattleman." 

Mike  stretched  his  head  up  as  does  one  who  wears 
a  tall  collar  when  the  collar's  edge  annoys  his  neck. 

'Now,  now,"  he  said.  "Now.  now!  You'll  be  after 
annoying  me." 

"A  dam'  cattleman,"  reiterated  Michael,  "with  one 
shirt !" 

"Quite  so.    Have  it  your  own  way." 
"One  shirt — a  dirty  shirt." 

Mike  unloosened  his  right  hand  from  the  taffrail 
that  it  was  again  gripping,  threw  forward  his  left 
shoulder,  and  then,  instead  of  hitting,  he  wrung  his 
hands,  held  them  high,  rubbed  the  palms  together  in  a 
kind  of  anguish,  smashed  the  butt  of  his  right  hand 
into  the  palm  of  his  left,  and  "Michael,"  he  said, 
"you're  drunk.  Ye'd  better  go  below.  Have  a  sleep, 
have  a  sleep." 

"I'm  not  drunk !"  cried  Michael,  and  hit,  smash  upon 
Mike's  breast.  And  then  out  of  the  crowd  leapt  upon 
him — Cockney. 

"Is  it  a  fight  yer  want?"  asked  Cockney. 
Neither  was  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  hit,  feint, 
parry;  the  others  circled. 

"Now,  now."  said  Mike.  "See!  Pull  them  apart!" 
But  it  was  too  late;  they  had  grappled. 

Now  people  make  laws,  and  they  become  the  vogue; 
you  are  judged  by  them,  willy-nilly.  If  you  can  not 
box,  as  boxing  is  taught  in  the  gymnasium,  and  find 
yourself  set  upon  by  a  boxer,  you  will  be  ostracised 
in  some  walks  of  life  if  you  deliver  him  a  kick  in  the 
shins ;  or,  should  he  fall,  if  you  knuckle  his  wind  so 
that  he  may  lie  there  long  enough  for  you  to  beat  your 
retreat  from  one  skilled  in  the  "science."  you  will  be 
ostracised  for  that;  you  must  box  him  according  to 
the  rules.  But  in  this  walk  of  life,  upon  the  poop  of 
the  .9.  S.  Glory,  it  is  a  case  of  top  dog  anyhow.  Mr. 
Smithers,  on  the  docks,  newly  arrived  to  see  the  ship 
clear,  put  teeth  together,  looking  up,  and  made  the 
hissing  sound  through  his  teeth  that  a  stoic  makes 
when  operated  on  without  an  anaesthetic.  For  as  the 
two  men  reeled  to  the  taffrail,  and  the  onlookers  there 
fell  asunder  to  give  them  a  full  field,  they  were  dis- 
played to  the  one  or  two  persons  who  looked  up  from 
the  wharf  front,  displayed  as  on  a  high  set  stage, 
Michael  with  Cockney's  head  under  his  left  arm,  an 
attitude,  by  the  way.  permitted  in  some  gymnasia,  taboo 
in  others — for  there  are  "sets"  there,  too.  Michael  was 
swinging  a  right  in  upon  the  top  of  Cockney's  head, 
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when  suddenly  he  saw  the  taffrail  and  thought  it  would 
serve  as  well,  shifted  his  hold,  and  with  both  hands 
drove  Cockney's  head,  as  if  it  were  a  turnip,  against  the 
middle  rail.  It  was  this  which  caused  the  first  hiss  and 
spasm  ashore.  It  would  have  finished  most  men.  You 
could  have  laid  a  finger  in  the  indentation  that  the 
rail  made  in  Cockney's  skull ;  hut  as  he  took  the  blow, 
refusing  to  be  stunned,  like  a  tough,  wild  beast,  he 
screamed,  and  thrust  a  thumb  upward  into  Michael's 
eye,  even  while  Mike,  Scholar,  Pierre  and  the  Inquisi- 
tive One  were  hauling  them  asunder.  Back  went  Cock- 
ney, flopped  on  the  deck,  and  held  head  in  hands. 
There !  They  were  apart.  And  suddenly,  over  the 
taffrail  and  down  the  curve  of  the  ship  to  the  tow  rope 
that  went  to  the  tug  astern,  Michael  made  a  kind  of 
scramble  and  scuttle. 

"Grab  that  man  1"  shouted  Smithers  from  the  dock. 
"He'll  fall  on  the  screws !" 

Michael,  upon  all  fours,  had  caught  the  tow  rope 
and  now  swung  himself  down,  shouting:  "I've  been 
Shanghaied!  I  won't  sail  on  the  Glory!"  He  spun 
lightly  left  and  right,  clutching  the  rope,  so  that  those 
who  craned  under  the  bottom  rail  to  try  to  grab  him, 
and  those  who  looked  up  from  the  wharf,  had  glimpse, 
time  about,  of  his  ghastly  face,  and  the  eyeball  pro- 
truding like  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  One  man  was  now  on 
his  belly  under  the  taffrail,  stretching  to  grasp  Michael, 
but  he  slithered  slightly  forward  on  the  curve  to  the 
hull. 

"Somebody  hold  my  legs!"  he  shouted.  It  was 
Scholar.  The  Inquisitive  One  promptly  sat  down  upon 
his  feet.  Mike  had  taken  off  his  boots,  and  was  saying, 
one  leg  swung  over  the  rail:  "Here,  some  of  youse — 
hold  my  hand,  will  yez." 

"Look  up !"  came  a  voice.  It  was  the  Man  with  the 
Hat.  He  had  made  a  slip-noose  on  the  end  of  a  rope. 
It  hissed  down  and  up.  On  shore  Smithers  was  shout- 
ing to  the  people  in  the  tug  astern:  "Keep  that  rope 
taut !"  for  the  rope  to  which  Michael  hung  was  falling 
slack.  "He'll  be  down  on  the  screws !"  But  the  noose 
was  now  round  Michael's  waist,  and  in  their  rejoicing 
the  "Push"  laid  hold  of  the  hither  end  of  the  rope  that 
the  Man  with  the  Hat  tossed  amongst  them,  and  with 
a  "Yoho!"  they  put  as  much  muscle  into  hauling  the 
human  being  aboard  as  if  he  had  been  a  stern  anchor. 

"Easy,  easy — for  God's  sake!"  came  a  quiet  voice  to 
rear,  a  voice  that  compelled  attention  because  of  the 
very  loudless  of  the  others.  It  was  Candlass;  and  be- 
hind him  was  the  captain's  steward,  who  was  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  first  aid  man.  They  secured  Michael 
as  he  was  dragged  over  the  rail,  and  walked  him  for- 
ward along  the  narrow  passage  left  between  the  sheep- 
pens  that  crowded  the  upper  deck. 

"Bring  that  other  man  here,"  ordered  Candlass  over 
his  shoulder. 

"I'm  all  right!"  said  Cockney,  standing  up.  He  put 
up  his  hand  to  feel  his  head,  and  laid  a  finger  into  the 
impression  of  the  taffrail.  Everybody  seemed  a  little 
more  sober  after  that.  The  docks  receded.  Montreal 
rose  up  behind  them.  Sea-gulls  that  had  come  into 
port  with  other  ships  cried  one  to  another  overhead, 
and  came  to  their  poising  station  above  the  stern  of  the 
S.  5".  Glory. 

******** 

Scholar  need  not  indeed  have  worried,  telling  himself 
that  he  it  was  who  started  the  pandemonium.  Those 
who  had  accompanied  him  were  but  a  few,  and  sooner 
or  later  they  would  surely  have  marked  the  absence  of 
the  others  and  gone  ashore  to  share  their  pleasures.  In 
the  whole  "Push"  upon  the  Glory,  as  she  churned 
slowly  down  the  river,  there  was  hardly  a  sober  man. 
And  virulent,  not  ecstatic,  are  the  nepenthes  offered, 
to  the  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  along 
the  water-front  by  the  people  ashore.  Some  were  still 
in  fighting  key;  many  were  in  a  condition  that  recalled 
to  whosoever  drew  near  them  the  adage  to  let 
sleeping  dogs  lie ;  many  were  in  a  kind  of  mad  misery. 
Perhaps  a  third  showed  wounds,  as  of  battle,  cuts  and 
bruises.  The  veering  wind  about  the  poop  carried 
mostly  swear-words,  and  these  more  obscene  than  blas- 
phemous, to  the  captain  and  the  pilot  on  the  bridge. 
The  pilot  paid  no  heed;  the  captain  only  looked  now 
and  then  over  his  shoulder,  like  one  thinking:  "Yes, 
just  as  usual!"  instead  of:  "That's  rather  bad."  He 
was  held  aloft  upon  the  bridge  as  are  spectators  in 
the  zoological  gardens  above  the  bear  pits. 

The  Man  with  the  Hat,  sober  and  solitary,  reclined 
on  a  bale  of  hay  to  leeward  of  the  smokestack  on  the 
upper  deck — the  sheep  deck;  its  whole  length  was 
crowded  with  sheep  in  pens,  only  narrow  passageways 
being  left  between  the  packed  central  pens  and  the 
narrow  pens  along  the  side — these  latter  being  pro- 
tected from  overmuch  wind  by  canvas  dodgers.  Jack — 
he  who  spoke  French — and  Jack's  partner  sat  laughing 
and  talking  alone,  telling  tales  of  adventurous  lives 
one  to  the  other,  the  glitter  of  those  who  look  upon 
the  wine  while  it  is  red  still  in  their  eyes,  and  as  they 
sat  nursing  their  knees,  and  colloguing,  the  wind 
plucked  the  frayed  edges  of  their  pants.  Jack  pulled 
his  hat  down  upon  his  head  with  a  gesture  in  keeping 
with  that  manner  of  his  as  of  a  dandy  in  his  sphere. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  had  "come  down." 
Men  do  come  down,  of  course.  He  was  just  a  hard 
case,  not  beyond  helping  himself  to  shoes  from  a  shoe- 
shop  door,  not  beyond  looking  upon  a  derelict  suburb- 
anite, crossing  vacant  lots  to  his  home,  with  unsteady 
steps,  late  at  night,  as  a  fair  prey,  if  Johnnie  was  with 


him.  In  his  walk  of  life  such  a  way  of  replenishing 
the  exchequer  was  considered  no  more  inestimable  than 
in  another  walk  of  life  is  a  little  sharp  practice  in  busi- 
ness.   There  they  sat,  laughing  and  chatting. 

Pierre  had  drawn  apart,  elbows  on  the  rail,  his 
shoulders  suggesting  that  he  would  fain  have  them 
hide  him  from  his  fellows.  He  looked  at  the  shores 
spreading  out,  onward  and  onward,  as  the  Glory 
threshed  along  and  the  tugs  left  her — a  shore  that 
nature,  and  the  inhabitants,  make  to  look  much  like 
certain  parts  of  the  real  and  original  France.  There 
were  the  poplar  rows,  the  little  belfrys,  the  little 
French  villages.  If  his  knowledge  of  English  pre- 
vented him  from  understanding  all  the  obscene  oaths 
behind  him,  so  much  the  better  for  him  and  his  dream 
of  the  Picardy  home. 

As  for  the  Inquisitive  One — he  was  not,  of  course, 
only  inquisitive,  but  was  thus  introduced  to  help  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  others  in  first  telling  of  the 
"Push" — he  shuffled  round  among  the  rest,  hands  in 
pockets,  jerking  left  shoulder  forward,  jerking  right 
shoulder  forward,  very  young,  very  crass,  trying  to 
keep  drunk  by  acting  drunk.  If  a  policeman  had 
stepped  up  to  him  he  would  have  been  sober  on  the 
instant.  He  was  always  scared  of  policemen,  unlike 
men  like  Jack,  who  were  merely  alert  to  them.  There 
were  a  great  many  others,  many  of  whom  need  not  be 
mentioned  in  detail,  because  as  the  voyage  went  on  they 
were  not  considered  so  by  Mike,  and  he  was  a  man 
worth  heeding  in  his  own  walk  of  life.  They  were  just 
"them"  or  "youse" ;  if  referred  to  in  the  singular  they 
were  "him"  or  "you,"  with  an  indicative  jerk  of  a 
thumb,  or  pointing  of  a  finger.  They  did  not  even 
rise  to  nicknames — shrimpy-looking  lads  who  could 
pick  pockets  and  knew  the  soup  kitchens  of  all  the  At- 
lantic ports. 

The  sounds  of  discord  ebbed ;  and  now  more  plaintive 
than  irritable  was  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  on  the  main 
and  lower  decks.  On  the  upper  deck  sheep  gave  voice 
here  and  yonder,  though  the  majority  were  quiet.  It 
was  as  if  every  now  and  again  they  thought  it  over 
and  gave  a  little  bleat  of  "Why?"  Scholar,  stealing 
away  from  the  diminishing  group  on  the  poop,  easily, 
not  to  attract  attention,  went  forward  along  the  upper 
deck  and  looked  at  the  faces  of  these  woolly  creatures 
with  something  like  affection,  as  a  man  disgusted  in 
the  society  in  which  he  finds  himself  will  welcome  his 
dog,  or  a  lonely  woman  the  upturned  face  of  a  cat. 

The  day  wore  on,  the  lowings  increasing,  the  cursings 
decreasing.  The  warm  sun  helped  to  stupefy  farther 
the  drink-stupefied.  They  had  now  the  appearance, 
most  of  them,  that  comes  to  those  who  have  missed 
sleep  through  some  long  and  harassing  vigil.  Taunting 
smells  of  food  wafted  aft  from  the  galley  ventilator ; 
but  there  was  none  for  the  cattlemen.  They  were  left 
alone  on  the  railed-off  poop  and  in  the  cabin  under  it, 
as  in  a  cage  and  a  wild  beast  pit.  The  Man  with  the 
Hat,  lying  on  his  chest,  a  straw  in  his  mouth,  near 
the  smokestack,  rolled  over  and  pulled  his  belt  up  two 
holes  and  looked  round  casually,  wondering  when  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen ;  and  then  there  appeared,  in 
the  narrow  path  to  starboard  between  the  sheepcotes, 
John  Candlass,  with  his  air  of  reserve;  and  behind 
him,  lurching,  Rafferty,   axe  in  hand. 

There  was  a  difference  between  these  two  cattle 
bosses ;  Candlass  had  come  into  the  business — no  one 
knows  why  but  Candlass — and  Rafferty  had  mounted  in 
it,  and,  mounting,  he  had  not  discarded  the  ancient 
custom  known  as  "tanking  up"  on  the  day  that  the 
ship  clears  the  wharf.  Nominally  they  were  col- 
leagues, but  his  clear  eye  and  brain  made  Candlass 
actually  the  boss  aboard  and  Rafferty,  red-eyed  and 
swollen-faced,  was  as  lieutenant.  Smithers,  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Shipping  and  Transport  Company, 
Ltd.,  wished  they  might  meet  more  mysteries  like 
Candlass,  but  such  mysteries  were  scarce,  or  did  not 
come  their  way. 

Candlass,  coming  to  the  poop,  poked  his  head  down 
the  companionway  and  said  sharply:  "All  cattlemen 
on  deck !"  Then  he  stood  back.  He  seemed  to  pay 
hardly  any  heed  to  whether  they  came  promptly  or 
leisurely.  To  Rafferty's  mind  they  did  not  come 
quickly  enough,  so  he  leapt  to  the  companionway  and 
asked  of  the  evil-smelling  darkness  below  many  in- 
sulting questions.  His  vocabulary  put  to  the  blush  the 
vocabularies  of  all  the  others.  Candlass  glanced  side- 
ways at  him,  and,  stepping  a  little  more  close,  in  a  low 
voice,  that  caused  Rafferty  to  come  near  to  hear  what 
was  said,  engaged  him  in  conversation.  Rafferty, 
drunk  or  sober,  was  rather  proud  of  his  job;  he  had 
climbed  to  the  top,  as  may  the  reporter  to  be  editor, 
the  bank  clerk  to  be  manager,  the  stable  mucker  to  be 
ranch  foreman.  But  Candlass  was  a  celebrated  boss, 
and  it  was  an  honor  for  any  other  boss  to  chat  with 
him,  or  to  sail  with  him.  Even  Rafferty  drunk  did 
not  forget  that,  and  Rafferty  only  three  sheets  in  the 
wind,  as  he  was  at  present,  was  none  averse  to  letting 
the  men  come  up  as  they  would,  when  all  could  see 
the  terms  he  was  on  with  Candlass.  Not  that  his  ways 
were  Candlass'  ways;  he  esteemed  Candlass'  control, 
but  would  not  imitate — indeed  could  not.  There  was 
always  some  intimidating  weapon  in  Rafferty's  hand; 
but  Candlass'  hands  generally  lay  negligently  one  with- 
in the  other  behind  his  back.  One  may  suspect  that 
he  felt  a  slight  pity  for  Rafferty  rather  than  contempt, 
and  would  have  been  sorry  to  see  him  do  a  murder 
in   his  cups;   looked   upon   him  somewhat  as   Scholar, 


coming  aft  now  from  the  sheepcotes  amidships,  looked 
upon  the  large,  disheveled  Mike  who  emerged  on  to  the 
deck,  scoop-cap  awry  on  his  ruffled  hair,  eyes  puckered 
to  the  sunlight  after  the  dusk  of  the  cabin,  licking  dry 
lips,  working  dry  tongue,  disgustedly  grunting  "Ach !" 
over  his  condition  and  his  stale  feeling — referred  to  by 
callous  topers  as  "the  morning  after."  Candlass  pro- 
duced a  coin  and  handed  it,  perhaps  by  some  conven- 
tion of  courtesy,  to  Rafferty;  Rafferty  rejected  it  with 
a  "Go  ahead!"  and  Candlass  tossed. 
"Heads !"  cried  Rafferty. 

It  came  down  tails.  Candlass  pointed  to  Mike,  and 
Mike  made  four  steps  of  it,  with  a  touch  of  swagger, 
to  one  side.  Rafferty  pointed  to  Cockney,  who  stag- 
gered to  the  other  side.  Candlass  said,  very  quietly: 
"All  right.  You  can  pick  your  own  men  now !"  for 
these  were  "straw  bosses" — Mike  under  Candlass, 
Cockney  under  Rafferty.  Neither  Cockney  nor  Mike 
had  a  coin  left,  so  Cockney  stooped  and  picked  up  a 
splinter  of  wood,  and,  laying  it  between  his  two  palms, 
held  them  forth. 

"Sharp — blunt !"  said  Mike,  tapping  first  the  fingers 
then  the  wrist  of  the  covering  hand,  which  Cockney  then 
lifted.  The  pointed  end  of  the  splinter  was  toward  the 
fingers,  the  blunt  toward  the  wrist.  Mike  looked  at 
Scholar,  but  at  that  moment  there  arrived,  from  his 
patching  and  his  sleep  amidships  under  the  steward's 
care,  Michael,  one  eye  under  a  blind,  the  other  riveting 
an  imploring  gaze  upon  Mike. 

"Come  over,  Michael,"  said  Mike,  in  a  tone  of  resig- 
nation. 

"I'll  have "   snapped  Cockney,  and  out  shot  his 

hand  and  he  pointed  to  Scholar. 
"No,  you  won't!"  roared  Mike. 
"It's  his  pick!"  shouted  Rafferty. 

"I  don't  give  a  curse,"  said  Mike.     "I'll " 

"You'll  do  not?"  Cockney  interrupted. 
"Can't  do  it,  Mike,"  said  Candlass  quietly,  "it's  his 
pick." 

"I'm  after  doin'  this,"  persisted  Mike  doggedly,  "for 
everybody's  sake.  I  want  Scholar  meself,  but  I'm 
takin'  Michael  from  him,  for  they've  sane  enough  of 
each  other.  He  can  pick  somebody  else  for  Michael, 
if  he's  half  a  man,  and  then  I'll  begin  afresh  with 
Scholar.     Come  over  here,  me  lad;  ye're  picked." 

"O,  hall  right !"  said  Cockney.  "There's  somethink 
in  that." 

Rafferty,  with  an  evil  oath,  demanded  Scholar,  and 
Cockney,  for  a  moment,  had  the  air  of  veering  round 
again,  then  he  grinned  and  was  silent.  Candlass  said 
something  that  nobody  caught. 

"Oh,  all  right — go  ahead!"  growled  Rafferty.  "Let 
Mike  have  him,  and  you  take  that  fellow  there  with 
the  hat — and  that  thin  fellow  with  the  impudent  eyes." 
This  was  Jack,  who  could  quelle-heure-est-il. 

Mike  then  picked  another;  Cockney  looked  round, 
and  Jack's  partner,  of  his  own  accord,  stepped  over 
beside  Jack. 

"What  fell?  O,  hall  right!"  said  Cockney. 
Things  went  fairly  smoothly  thereafter,  till  it  came 
to  the  last  shamed  few — at  least  most  of  them  seemed 
shamed ;  only  a  small  number  appeared  to  look  upon 
the  lack  of  desire  for  them  with  unmixed  levity.  Ap- 
parently the  sign-on  had  been  an  even  one ;  two  men 
were  left.  It  was  Mike's  choice.  Suddenly  an  odd 
cough  drew  everybody's  attention ;  and  there,  foolish 
behind  them,  was  the  youth  in  the  long  coat,  the  spec- 
tacles, and  the  leggings.    Mike  stared  at  him. 

"Oh,  be  jabbers!  Come  here,  me  lad!"  he  said. 
Some  laughed;  others  said:  "What  the  hell  are  you 
laughin'  at  the  poor  feller  for?"  Mike  stepped  forward 
and  put  a  hand  on  Four  Eyes'  shoulder,  and  an  arm  out 
behind  the  two  remaining  pick-pockets  who  stood  to- 
gether, and  herded  them,  all  three,  like  a  man  driving 
pigs,  herded  them  across  to  Cockney's  side.  Cockney's 
receding  under  jaw  hung  down,  his  eyes  goggled  under 
the  bandage  he  had  tied  over  his  forehead,  covering  the 
mark  of  the  taffrail. 

"I  give  ye  a  prisent  of  them,"  said  Mike.  "The  three 
of  'em."  Some  of  his  underlings  grumbled.  He  looked 
slowly  round  at  them.  "Whaat?"  he  asked.  "Would 
ye  not  prefer  to  be  short-handed  than  disgraced?" 

"That's  hall  right!"  cried  Cockney.  "Any  ole  thing 
fer  me  !" 

So  that  was  all  quite  satisfactory. — From  "The  S.  S. 
Glory,"  by  Frederick  Niven.    Published  by  the  George 

H.  Doran  Company. 

■■  ■  

More  than  a  thousand  trees  have  been  cut  down  and 
burned  during  the  past  three  months  by  the  forest 
service  on  the  Lassen  National  Forest  in  an  effort  to 
stamp  out  a  plague  of  timber-destroying  beetles.  The 
pine  beetle,  known  to  the  scientists  as  the  dendroctonus. 
migrates  in  swarms  from  dying  to  living  pine  trees  and 
constructs  great  galleries  between  the  outer  and  inner 
bark  for  its  larvae,  which  seem  to  live  and  thrive  in 
the  pitch.  The  beetle-infested  tree  dies  almost  as 
quickly  as  if  girdled  by  a  lumberman's  axe,  and,  since 
the  insects  usually  bore  deep  into  the  sapwood,  a  tree 
thus  killed  is  seldom  fit  for  lumbering  purposes.  Seri- 
ous raids  of  these  timber-destroying  beetles  occur  fre- 
quently in  the  valuable  sugar  and  yellow  pine  forests 
of  California.  Only  prompt  action  on  the  part  of 
timber  owners  and  the  government  prevents  immense 
losses,  such  as  occurred  in  the  Black  Hills  some  years 
ago  when  more  than  3000  acres  of  timber 
stroyed. 
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July  8,  1916. 


IN  THE  RUSSIAN  RANKS. 


The  Fascinating  Story  of  an  Involuntary  Volunteer. 
• 

It  has  been  alleged  by  many  writers  that  modern  war 
has  been  stripped  of  romance;  that  a  struggle  of  ma- 
chines and  high  explosives  has  no  place  left  for  the 
glamour  that  has  been  associated,  at  least  in  the  popu- 
lar imagination,  with  earlier  contests.  But  the  simple 
narrative  which  John  Morse  tells  of  his  experiences 
with  the  Russian  army  in  victory  and  defeat  goes  far 
to  disprove  the  allegation. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  the  writer.  According 
to  the  publisher  he  was  an  adventurous  youth  and  had 
served  for  some  eight  years  in  the  English  army. 
Later  he  seems  to  have  settled  down  as  a  sedate  and 
substantial  business  man,  and  in  the  summer  of  1914 
was  taking  a  well-earned  rest  and  vacation  in  a  tour 
of  the  Continent.  The  middle  of  July  found  him,  a 
quiet,  pleasant  gentleman  of  sixty-four,  guiltless  of  a 
knowledge  of  any  languages  except  English,  in  a  little 
citv  in  East  Prussia.  He  had  received  no  English 
papers  and  could  not  read  the  German  ones.  He  saw 
the  tremendous  mobilization  of  the  German  troops,  but 
was  told  that  this  was  simply  for  the  manoeuvres.  But 
rumors  of  impending  war  finally  reached  him,  and  a 
kindly  German  officer,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him, 
advised  him  to  get  out  of  German)*.  It  was  in  the 
night  of  the  first  of  August,  after  he  had  retired,  that 
the  warning  came.  Twelve  miles  away  lay  Kalisch, 
across  the  Russian  frontier,  and  thither  he  made  his 
way  on  foot,  arriving  at  daybreak  and  getting  in  un- 
noticed. 

It  was  an  exciting  and  dangerous  day  he  spent  there. 
War  had  not  been  declared,  and  yet  this  Russian  town 
had  been  seized  and  crowds  of  drunken  soldiers  were 
wreaking  their  will  upon  it: 

When  I  reached  Kalisz  at  5  :30  a.  m.  it  was  full  of  German 
soldiers,  infant^  and  Uhlans — the  first  definite  information 
I  had  that  war  was  actually  declared  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  first  intimation  I  received  of  how  this  war  was 
likely  to  be  conducted,  for  many  of  the  Germans  were  mad 
drunk,  and  many  more  were  acting  like  wild  beasts. 

I  passed  through  crowds  of  soldiers  without  being  inter- 
fered with — a  wonderful  circumstance.  None  of  the  shops 
were  opened  at  that  early  hour,  but  the  Germans  had  smashed 
into  some  of  them,  and  were  helping  themselves  to  eatables 
and  other  things.  I  saw  one  unter-officer  cramming  watches, 
rings,  and  other  jewelry  into  his  pockets.  He  was  quickly 
joined  by  other  wretches,  who  cleared  the  shop  in  a  very  few 
minutes. 

Hardly  knowing  what  to  do,  but  realizing  the  danger  of 
lurking  about  without  an  apparent  object  in  view,  I  continued 
to  walk  through  the  streets  in  search  of  the  railway  station, 
or  a  place  where  I  could  rest.  A  provost  and  a  party  of 
military  policemen  were  closing  the  public  houses  by  nailing 
up^  the  doors,  and  I  saw  a  man  only  partly  dressed,  the  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  these  houses,  I  supposed,  murdered.  He 
made  an  excited  protest,  and  a  soldier  drove  his  bayonet 
into  the  poor  man's  chest.  He  uttered  a  terrible  scream, 
and  was  instantly  transfixed  by  a  dozen  bayonets.  A  woman, 
attracted  by  the  fearful  cry,  came  rushing  out  of  the  house 
screaming  and  crying.  She  had  nothing  on  except  a  chemise, 
and  the  soldiers  treated  her  with  brutal  indecenc}-.  I  was 
impelled  to  interfere  for  her  protection.  At  that  moment 
an  officer  came  up,  and  restored  some  order  amongst  the 
men,  striking  and  pricking  several  of  them  with  his  sword. 
He  said  something  to  me  which  I  did  not  understand,  and, 
receiving  no  reply,  struck  me  with  his  fist,  and  then  arro- 
gantly waved  his  hand  for  me  to  be  gone.  I  had  no  alterna- 
tive. I  suppressed  my  wrath  and  moved  away,  but  the  hor- 
rible sight  of  the  bleeding  man  and  the  weeping  woman 
haunted  me  until   I  became  used  to  such   sights — and  worse. 

The  need  of  food  drove  him  to  take  risks,  and  in  a 
quiet  hotel  he  managed  to  get  some  breakfast  at  the 
hands  of  the  frightened  proprietor.  He  had  barely 
finished  when  one  of  the  riotous  officers  came  down- 
stairs : 

He  made  a  sudden  stop  when  he  saw  me,  and  blinked 
and  winked  like  an  owl  in  sunlight,  for  he  had  had  plenty 
of  liquor.  He  asked  some  question,  and  as  I  could  not  very 
well  sit  like  a  speechless  booby,  I  replied  in  my  own  language. 

"Good-morning,"   rather  dryly!   I  am   afraid. 

"An   English  pig,"  he   exclaimed. 

"An   Englishman,"   I   corrected. 

(At  least  50  per  cent  of  German  officers  speak  English 
quite  fluently,  and  an  even  greater  number  French,  learned 
in  the  native  countries  of  these  languages.) 

"Eah-a-a-a!"  he  exclaimed,  prolonging  the  interjection  gro- 
tesquely. "Do  you  know  that  we  have  wrecked  London, 
blown  your  wonderful  Tower  and  Tower  Bridge  and  your  St". 
Paul"s  to  dust,  killed  your  king,  and  our  Zeppelins  are  now 
wrecking  Manchester  and  Liverpool  and  your  other  fine  manu- 
facturing towns  ?" 

"Nonsense,"  I  said. 

"It  is  true,  I  assure  you,"  he  replied. 

The  news  sent  a  terrible  thrill  through  my  nerves,  for  I  did 
not  yet  know  what  liars  Germans  could  be,  and  I  did  not 
think  a  Prussian  officer  would  stoop  to  be  so  mendacious  a 
scoundrel   as   this   fellow   proved   to   be. 

"Then  there  is  war  between  England  and  Germany?"  I 
,  J  wondering  at  its  sudden  outbreak.  "When  was  'it  de- 
clared ? 

"It  is  not  declared.  We  have  taken  time  by  the  forelock 
as  you  British  say— as  we  mean  to  take  it  with  all  who  dare  to 
oppose  us.  you  are  a  stinking  Englishman,  and  I'll  have  you 
shot,     he  concluded  furiously. 

Going  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he  began  to  call  to  his 
companions,  reviling  the  English  and  declaring  that  there  was 
a  spy  below.  As  his  drunken  comrades  did  not  hear  him  or 
immediately  respond,  he  ascended  the  stairs,  and  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  put  down  some  money  for  mv  breakfast  catch 
up  my  bag,  and  escape  from  the  house. 

Many  horrible  sights  met  his  eyes  before  he  was 
finally  able  by  great  good  fortune  to  slip  out  of  Kalisch. 
\\  alk-'.ig  and  hiding  by  turns  he  managed  to  evade  the 
German  cavalry  patrols  that  were  operating  ten  or  a 
dozer  miles  within  the  frontier,  and  on  the  following 
.as  arrested  by  Russian  gendarmes.  At  an  army 
■  cad.j.iarters  not  far  from  Lodz  explanations  cleared 


up  Morse's  status,  and  the  story  of  what  he  saw  in 
Kalisch  was  eagerly  listened  to.  His  first  wish  had 
been  to  get  back  to  England,  but  the  war  spirit  caught 
him  and  he  offered  his  services  to  Russia. 

And  here  begins  a  round  of  martial  adventures  that 
tax  somewhat  the  credulity  of  the  reader,  but  which 
never  let  his  interest  lag.  His  position  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  sort  of  supernumerary  officer  with  con- 
siderable liberty  of  action,  though  of  necessity  being 
obliged  to  remain  close  to  an  officer  who  spoke  English. 
His  first  assignment  was  with  a  battery  of  horse  artil- 
lery. His  first  fighting  took  place  north  of  the  Vistula, 
where  German  raids  had  taken  place  and  where  he  had 
a  chance  to  witness  the  evidences  of  their  horrible 
atrocities.  These  sights  had  a  terrible  effect  on  the 
usually  phlegmatic  Russian  soldier  and  afterwards  cost 
many  Germans  their  lives.  Later  he  took  part  in  many 
of  the  fights  along  the  frontier  of  East  Prussia,  and 
afterward  participated  in  the  offensive  that  drove  the 
Germans  from  before  Warsaw  straight  across  theii 
own  line  into  Posen. 

Such  matters  as  bayonet  fighting,  the  effectiveness  of 
long-range  firing,  and  the  part  played  by  cavalry  come 
in  for  attention,  as  might  be  expected  from  an  old 
soldier.  But  of  special  interest  to  him  were  the  stories 
of  women  soldiers.    At  last  he  ran  across  one : 

Among  the  Cossacks  was  the  celebrated  Fifth  of  the  Don, 
with  its  woman  colonel,  who  seemed  to  be  not  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age.  She  had  adopted  male  costume,  and 
rode  astride  like  her  troopers.  She  was  a  pleasant-faced 
woman,  but  not  a  beauty,  in  my  opinion ;  and  there  was 
nothing  fierce  or  commanding  in  her  appearance.  She  was 
said  to  be  of  unflinching  courage  under  any  circumstances, 
and  to  be  almost  worshiped  by  her  soldiers.  So  it  may  be 
surmised  that  her  rule  is  gentle  and  just. 

And  again  the  sight  of  women  fighting  causes  him 
to  comment  on  the  changed  relations  between  Russian 
and  Pole: 

Never  before  have  the  Pole  and  the  Russ  stood  side  by 
side  as  they  are  standing  now :  never  before  have  they  fought 
for  a  common  cause  and  bled  together  for  it ;  never  before 
stood  up  to  face  a  danger  as  brethren.  This  war  will  make 
Russian  and  Pole  one  people.  I  am  quite  convinced  of  it. 
Fifty  years  ago  Polish  women  stood  up  with  the  men  to  fight 
the  Russian  oppressor.  Not  twenty  yards  from  me,  in  the 
trenches  before  Skyermevice,  two  sturdy  Amazons  handled 
rifle  and  bayonet  (weapons  dropped  by  dead  soldiers)  with  the 
strength  and  skill  of  old  soldiers ;  and  others  in  the  rear 
attended  Russian  wounded  with  the  same  care  and  attention 
they  lavished  upon  their  fathers  and  brothers. 

John  Morse  relates  his  experiences  in  a  simple,  un- 
affected, matter-of-fact  way.  There  is  no  braggadocio, 
no  striving  for  effect.  Yet  his  recitals  are  not  lacking 
in  thrills,  as  for  example,  that  of  a  narrow  escape  he 
had  in  the  bitter  struggle  near  Skiernevice  (he  spells  it 
Skyermevice)  : 

I  had  kept  close  to  Lieutenant  Sawmine  from  the  moment 
of  our  leaving  Lovicz.  As  we  closed  with  the  enemy  one  of 
them  forced  the  officer  down,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
bayoneting  him  by  his  clinging  to  the  man's  rifle.  I  sprang 
forward  to  save  him,  and  was  at  once  knocked  down  by  a  big 
German.  1  saw  the  point  of  the  bayonet  poised  over  me  as 
he  kept  me  down  with  his  foot :  my  teeth  closed  tightly  to 
meet  the  impending  death  ;  then  suddenly  I  was  free  of  that 
iron  foot,  and  for  the  fifth  time  during  this  war  covered 
with  blood  and  brains  which  wrere  not  my  own.  One  of  the 
Russian  soldiers  who  had  followed  us  very  closely  had  blown 
out  the  fellow's  brains  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  There 
really  must  be  a  little  cherub  who  sits  up  aloft. 

While  his  division  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mlava 
the  doughty  Englishman  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  and  he  gives  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  great  general : 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  is  a  big  man,  yet  not  stout.  He 
appears  to  stand  considerably  more  than  six  feet  high — I 
should  think  about  six  feet,  six  inches.  He  is  very  straight 
and  upright  in  carriage,  but  scarcely  with  the  bearing  of  a 
soldier.  He  looks  more  like  an  athletic  priest  than  a  military' 
man,  especially  as  he  has  a  grave  countenance,  and  seldom, 
or  never,  smiles.  He  is  an  affable  man  though,  and  seem- 
ingly quite  devoid  of  pride.  He  wears  a  plain  uniform,  de- 
void of  ornament,  and  carries  a  stick  in  place  of  a  sword. 
Apparently  he  does  not  look  about  him  :  but  nothing  escapes 
his  eye;  and,  like  all  great  men,  he  is  not  above  dealing  with 
details,    even   minute    ones- 

The  final  episode  of  Morse's  nine  months'  military 
service  in  Russia  nearly  finished  him.  By  this  time  he 
was  getting  pretty  well  worn  out  with  exposure  and 
long  marches,  hardly  fitted  to  his  years,  and  his  feet 
were  giving  him  great  trouble.  Then  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy.  His  situation  seemed  hopeless, 
for  his  explanation  of  how  he,  an  Englishman,  chanced 
to  be  in  that  part  of  the  country  did  not  sound  plausible, 
and  his  papers  were  taken  to  be  forgeries  and  himself 
to  be  a  spy.  It  was  indicated  to  him  that  the  morning 
would  see  his  execution,  and  he  believed  that  his  last 
day  had  come.  Any  enterprise,  no  matter  how  des- 
perate, was  better  than  waiting  to  be  shot,  so  he  joined 
two  prisoners  in  an  attempt  to  escape: 

I  suppose  it  was  about  midnight ;  but  there  was  no  means 
of  telling  the  time.  Many  of  the  guard-soldiers  were  dozing ; 
the  rest  had  quieted  down,  but  were  talking  together,  and 
not  taking  particular  notice  of  the  prisoners. 

Two  of  the  men  who  were  playing  cards  got  up,  and  came 
and  stood  in  front  of  me.  One  of  them,  first  looking  round 
to  see  that  the  soldiers  were  not  observing  him,  pointed  his 
thumb  at  them,  and  winked :  then  he  made  a  gesture  of 
striking  a  terrific  blow.  He  looked  at  me  inquiringly :  and  I 
thought  I  comprehended  what  he  meant,  and  nodded  acquies- 
cence. He  replied  by  a  nod  of  satisfaction ;  and  he  and  his 
companion  retired  to  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

What  they  seemed  to  propose  to  do  was  a  desperate  act 
They  appeared  to  intend  to  rush  past  the  guards,  knocking 
down  any  who  attempted  to  oppose  them,  and  so  get  away. 
I  made  up  my  mind  that,  since  death  must  come,  I  would 
rather  die  making  a  desperate  effort  for  my  life  than  wait  an 
hour  or  two  longer  to  be  led  out  in  the  gray  dawn,  tied  up 


and  shot  like  a  dog.  At  that  moment  I  was  strung  up  to 
such  a  pitch  of  nerve  that  no  action  could  be  too  desperate 
for  me  to  attempt. 

There  was  a  yard  attached  to  the  house,  which  the  pris- 
oners were  permitted  to  use,  as  occasion  required.  It  was 
approached  by  a  short  passage  from  the  guard-room  ;  and  a 
sentry  was  posted  in  the  yard  to  prevent  prisoners  escaping 
over  the  wall,  which  was  nine  or  ten  feet  high. 

Presently    the    two    men    I    have    mentioned,    both    of    them 

j  soldiers  of  the  Russian  artillery,  went  out,  one  of  them 
raising  his  hand  slightly  as  he  passed  through  the  door.  I 
nodded  to  intimate  that  I  would  come.  I  was  beginning  to 
perceive  more  clearly  what  was  intended.     I  followed  at  once. 

I  As  I  entered  the  yard  one  of  the  prisoners  quietly  shut  the 
door  behind  me.  The  sentry  began  to  speak,  probably  pro- 
testing, as  I  think  only  one  or  two  prisoners  at  a  time  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  yard.  Before  he  had  well  opened  his 
mouth  one  of  the  prisoners  sprang  on  him  from  behind  and 
clasped  his  throat ;  the  other  threw  himself  on  him  in  front 
and  tore  his  rifle  out  of  his  hands.  He  was  lifted  off  his 
feet  and  held  across  the  knees  of  one  of  the  prisoners.  He 
could  not  utter  any  sound  except  a  smothered  gurgle,  but  he 
kicked    desperately.      I    sawr    what    was    wanted    of    me,    and 

i  clasped   his   legs   with   all   my   strength.      So   we  held   him   till 

:.  he  died. 

Then  the  prisoners  acted  with  the  nimbleness  of  monkeys. 
One  of  them  gave  me  a  leg  up  the  wall ;  I  did  not  wait  to 
see  how  they  got  up ;  it  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  act 
quickly.  The  three  of  us  were  over  the  wall  and  in  the  street 
in  three  seconds.  I  noticed  that  my  companions  had  taken 
off  their  boots.  I  followed  their  example,  and  rushed  up  the 
street  after  them.  It  led  out  into  the  open  country ;  and  as 
there  was  some  moonlight  I  rushed  towards  a  patch  of  trees 
and  bushes — a  copse,  I  suppose.  As  I  entered  it  I  saw  that 
one  of  the  prisoners  was  already  there.  He  immediately 
hid  himself,  and  I  did  not  see  him  or  his  companion  again  ; 
nor  do  I  know  what  became  of  them. 

After  great  hardships  and  constant  danger  he  makes 
good  his  escape  and  succeeds  in  reaching  the  Russian 
lines.  But  his  days  of  campaigning  are  over  and  he 
is  assisted  on  his  way  back  to  England,  where  his  wife 
and  friends  had  given  him  up  for  lost.  Is  the  wonder- 
ful and  thrilling  story  true?  Certainly  we  have  no 
outside  evidence  to  corroborate  it,  but  it  would  indeed 
be  a  skillful  impostor  who  could  tell  his  experiences 
with  such  simple  directness  and  complete  naivete,  and 
if  it  were  wholly  fiction  it  would  still  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  books  the  war  has  called  forth. 

In  the  Russian  Raxks.  By  Tohn  Morse.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.50.   "  J.  B.  L. 


Most  genuinely  Irish  of  all  the  souvenirs  and  me- 
mentoes offered  for  sale  in  Ireland  are  the  walking 
sticks,  principally  blackthorn,  which  are  grown  and 
finished  in  large  quantities.  The  curios  carved  from 
what  purports  to  be  Irish  bog  oak  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  almost  wholly  produced  from  ebony  or  dyed  hard- 
woods, although  ordinarily  the  carving  is  Irish.  The 
inexpensive  jewelry  featuring  Connemara  marble  and 
other  Irish  stones  is  not  usually  of  Irish  workmanship, 
the  marble  being  often  the  only  thing  Irish  about  the 
Connemara  jewelry.  The  picture  postcards  of  Ireland 
are  not  produced  in  the  country  to  any  extent.  As  in 
the  past  the  blackthorn  is  the  most  popular  walking 
stick.  It  is  identical  with  the  sloe  bush,  usually  of 
underwood  height,  and  grows  along  the  edge  of  ditches 
and  streams.  It  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
whitethorn  or  hawthorn  (Crataegus  oxyacantha), 
which  bears  haws  instead  of  sloes,  and  which  is  mainly 
of  English  growth.  The  blackthorn  occasionally 
grows  in  England,  but  the  Irish  specimens  grow  more 
slowly  and  have  a  tougher,  stouter  texture  of  grain. 
The  sloe  bush  is  also  botanically  distinguished  by  be- 
ing the  only  thorn-producing  plant  in  the  British  Isles 
whose  thorn  tips  leave  no  inflammation  in  a  wound  to 
human  flesh.  The  male  plant  has  only  a  single  thorn 
to  each  bud  on  its  shaft,  whereas  the  female  plant 
has  three  spines  to  each  node.  For  this  reason  the 
female,  or  three-thorned,  sticks  are  considered  by  con- 
noisseurs to  be  more  beautiful  for  display  purposes; 
and  many  persons,  even  among  the  Irish  country 
people,  believe  that  the  female  plant  is  a  distinct  spe- 
cies and  that  a  single-thorned,  or  male  stick,  is  not  a 
true  blackthorn.  A  single-thorn  stick  is  not  only 
perfectly  genuine  blackthorn,  but  is  more  serviceable 
and  has  therefore  always  been  more  commonly  used. 
An  exceptional  type  of  blackthorn,  which  is  in  high 
demand,  is  the  swordstick,  having  a  shaft  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  two-edged  sword.  These  specimens  are 
not  only  odd  and  striking  in  appearance,  but  are  of 
great  strength,  and  the)'  are  usually  finished  free  from 
thorns.  They  occur  in  all  probability  when  the  plant 
is  crowded  against  a  wall  or  by  its  own  branches. 
They  reach  the  market  as  fast  as  they  occur,  no  matter 
how  remote  the  region.  The  blackthorn  sticks  are  cut 
in  the  late  autumn,  or  early  winter,  when  the  sap  is 
at  its  lowest  ebb.  There  is  an  Irish  country  maxim, 
however,  that  "the  proper  time  to  cut  a  blackthorn,  for 
the  best  results,  is  the  moment  you  see  it."  In  the 
crude  state  the  sticks  net  their  gatherers  anywhere 
from  a  few  cents  up  to  $2.50  or  $3.  The  usual  value 
is  about  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  fancy  prices  are 
given  only  for  rare  specimens  of  the  three-thorned  or 
sword-shaped  sticks.  The  country  people  have  various 
homely  ways  for  improving  the  gloss  and  color  of  the 
sticks — one,  it  is  said,  bv  thrusting  them  for  several 
days  into  a  heap  of  oxidizing  manure.  The  sticks  are 
then  seasoned  or  dried  for  six  months  before  they  are 
fit  for  steaming.  They  are  then  steamed  and  given 
their  final  shape,  which  the}'  retain  permanently. 


The  first  fortifications  in  the  English-speaking  Xew 
World  were  erected  at  Hampton  Roads.  They  occu- 
pied, 305  years  ago,  the  present  site  of  Fort  Monroe. 
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FEDERAL  INQUIRY   OR 
RAILROAD  STRIKE? 

Faced  by  demands  from  the  conductors,  engineers,  firemen  and  brakemen 
that  would  impose  on  the  country  an  additional  burden  in  transportation  costs 
of  $100,000,000  a  year,  the  railroads  propose  that  this  wage  problem  be  settled 
by  reference  to  an  impartial  Federal  tribunal. 

With  these  employes,  whose  efficient  service  is  acknowledged,  the  railroads 
have  no  differences  that  could  not  be  considered  fairly  and  decided  justly  by 
such  a  public  body. 

Railroads  Urge  Public  Inquiry  and  Arbitration 

The  formal  proposal  of  the  railroads  to  the  employes  for  the  settlement  of 
the  controversy  is  as  follows : 

"Our  conferences  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  not  harmonize  our  differences  of  opinion  and  that  eventually  the  matters  in  controversy 
must  be  passed  upon  by  other  and  disinterested  agencies.  Therefore,  we  propose  that  your  proposals  and  the  proposition  of  the  railways 
be  disposed  of  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  methods : 

1.  Preferably  by  submission  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  only  tribunal  which,  by  reason  of  its  accumulated  information 
bearing  on  railway  conditions  and  its  control  of  the  revenue  of  the  railways,  is  in  a  position  to  consider  and  protect  the  rights  and 
equities  of  all  the  interests  affected,  and  to  provide  additional  revenue  necessary  to  meet  the  added  cost  of  operation  in  case  your  proposals 
are  found  by  the  commission  to  be  just  and  reasonable;  or,  in  the  event  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  not,  under  existing 
laws,  act  in  the  premises,  that  we  jointly  request  Congress  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  con- 
sider and  promptly  dispose  of  the  questions  involved ;  or 

2.  By  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal   law''   (The  Newlands  Act). 

Leaders  Refuse  Offer  and  Take  Strike  Vote 

Leaders  of  the  train  service  brotherhoods,  at  the  joint  conference  held  in 
New  York,  June  1-15,  refused  the  offer  of  the  railroads  to  submit  the  issue  to 
arbitration  or  Federal  review,  and  the  employes  are  now  voting  on  the  question 
whether  authority  shall  be  given  these  leaders  to  declare  a  nation-wide  strike. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  proposed  by  the  railroads  as  the 
public  body  to  which  this  issue  ought  to  be  referred  for  these  reasons: 


No  other  body  with  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  rail- 
road conditions  has  such  an  unquestioned  position  in  the  public 
confidence. 

The  rates  the  railroads  may  charge  the  public  for  trans- 
portation are  now  largely  fixed  by  this  Government  board. 

Out  of  every  dollar  received  by  the  railroads  from  the 
public   nearly   one-half    is   paid   directly    to    the    employes    as 


wages ;  and  the  money  to  pay  increased  wages  can  come  from 
no  other  source  than  the  rates  paid  by  the  public. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  its  control 
over  rates,  is  in  a  position  to  make  a  complete  investi- 
gation and  render  such  decision  as  would  protect  the  interests 
of  the  railroad  employes,  the  owners  of  the  railroads,  and 
the  public. 


A  Question  For  the  Public  to  Decide 

The  railroads  feel  that  they  have  no  right  to  grant  a  wage  preferment  of 
$100,000,000  a  year  to  these  employes,  now  highly  paid  and  constituting  only 
one-fifth  of  all  the  employes,  without  a  clear  mandate  from  a  public  tribunal  that 
shall  determine  the  merits  of  the  case  after  a  review  of  all  the  facts. 

The  single  issue  before  the  country  is  whether  this  controversy  is  to  be  settled  by  an 
impartial  Government  inquiry  or  by  industrial  warfare. 

National  Conference  Committee  of  the  Railways 


ELISHA  LEE,  Chairman 

P.  R.  ALBRIGHT,  General  Manager, 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad. 
L.  W.  BALDWIN,  General  Manager, 

Central  of  Georgia  Railway. 
C.  L.  BARDO,  General  Manager, 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 
E.  H.  COAPMAN,  Vice-President, 

Southern  Railway. 
S.  E.  COTTER,  General  Manager, 

Wabash  Railway. 
P.  E.  CROWLEY,  Assistant  Vice-President, 

New  York  Central  Railway. 


G.  H.  EMERSON,  General  Manager, 

Great-Northern  Railway. 
C.  H.  EWING,  General  Manager, 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway. 
E.  W.  GRICE,  General  Sapt.   Transportation, 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway. 
A.  S.  GREIG,  Assistant  to  Receivers, 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad. 
C.W.  KOUNS,  General  Manager, 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 
H.  W.  McMASTER,  General  Manager, 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 


N.  D.  MAHER,  Vice-President, 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railway. 
JAMES  RUSSELL,  General  Manager, 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 
A.  M.  SCHOYER,  Resident  Vice-President, 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West. 
W.  L.  SEDDON,  Vice-President, 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
A.  J.  STONE,  Vice-President, 

Erie  Railroad. 
G.  S.  WAID,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 

Sunset  Central  Lines. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  Honeymoon  Experiment. 

This  is  a  record  of  actual  experiences. 
The  authors  decided  to  spend  their  honey- 
moon in  the  guise  of  poor  people  searching 
for  work.  They  chose  Rochester,  New  York, 
as  the  scene  of  the  experiment,  and  they 
made  it  convincing  by  living  on  what  they 
earned. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  interest 
and  importance  of  such  a  study  as  this.  The 
usual  official  bulletins  and  reports  are  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  it.  That  work 
should  be  hard  to  get  is  to  be  expected,  but 
that  employers  should  so  often  show  a  brutal 
and  callous  indifference  to  the  workers  is 
something  of  a  revelation.  We  are  told,  for 
example,  of  employers  who  allow  an  adver- 
tisement for  help  to  run  for  days  after  all 
vacancies  have  been  filled,  with  the  result 
that  scores  of  applicants  walk  for  miles  only 
to  be  needlessly  disappointed.  The  story  as 
a  whole  produces  a  feeling  of  wonder  at  the 
patience  and  restraint  of  the  unemployed, 
who  must  tolerate  not  only  penury,  but  insult 
and  contempt.  We  are  told  that  $600  is  the 
average  annual  family  wage  in  America. 
Here  we  have  a  glimpse  of  what  it  means  to 
earn  even  $600  a  year,  and  also  what  it 
means  to  be  unable  to  earn  it.  It  is  the  most 
moving  picture  of  respectable  penury  that  we 
have  yet  seen. 

A  Honeymoon  Experiment.  By  Margaret  and 
Stuart  Chase.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;   $1    net. 

California  "Wild  Flowers. 
The  subtitle  to  this  volume  describes  it  as 
"a  selection  of  favorite  blossoms,  with  re- 
productions from  water-colors  by  Emma  Gra- 
ham Clock."  The  volume  is  of  large  quarto 
size  and  its  chief  feature  is  the  gorgeous 
colored  reproductions  of  California  wild- 
flowers.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  even  the 
originals  can  surpass  these  plates  in  beauty. 
It  is  a  sumptuous  volume  and  a  delight  to 
the  eye. 

Wild  Flowers  from  the  Mountains,  Canyons 
and  Valleys  of  California.  San  Francisco:  H. 
S.    Crocker   Company ;    $2. 


The  European  Anarchy. 
Few  books  have  been  written  that  equal 
this  one  in  breadth  of  view,  in  judicial  treat- 
ment, and  in  the  wisdom  of  its  remedial  sug- 
gestions. There  are  two  great  causes  for  the 
war,  says  the  author.  The  first  cause  are  the 
events  that  immediately  preceded  it.  The 
second  cause  is  the  state  of  the  national 
minds  that  were  trained  in  and  saturated 
with  the  conviction,  not  only  of  superiority, 
but  of  the  necessity  to  assert  that  superiority 
by  force  of  arms.  The  immediate  blame  must 
be    laid    upon    Austria    for    her    ultimatum    to 


Serbia  and  upon  Germany  for  sustaining  that 
ultimatum.  To  blame  England  for  not  pre- 
venting the  interposition  of  Russia  is,  says 
the  author,  "only  intelligible  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  Germany  has  a  right  to  do 
what  she  pleases  and  that  the  powers  that 
stand  in  her  way  are  by  definition  peace- 
breakers."  But  so  far  as  the  broader  ques- 
tion of  the  national  mind  is  concerned  the 
author  finds  that  all  the  actors  are  nearly 
equally  culpable  in  that  they  have  cultivated  an 
atmosphere  of  hostile  and  aggressive  vanity. 
For  this  there  can  be  no  other  remedy  than  a 
change  of  mind,  and  it  must  be  change  that 
is  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  definite 
acts  that  shall  replace  international  anarchy 
by  international  order. 

The  European  Anarchy.     Ey  G.  Lowes  Dickin- 
son.    New  York:   The  Macmillan   Company;   $1. 


The  Gate  of  Asia. 

The  British  expedition  in  Mesopotamia 
which  recently  met  with  disaster  at  Kut-el- 
Amara,  and  the  great  Russian  offensive  in 
Armenia  which  has  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Erzerum  and  Trebizond,  have  added  another 
chapter  to  the  story  of  a  region  that  has 
figured  in  great  movements  of  men  and  states 
from  the  beginning  of  history.  It  is  this 
region  which  William  Warfield  describes  in 
his  volume  entitled   "The   Gate  of  Asia." 

The  book  is  a  readable  account  of  a  jour- 
ney from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Black  Sea 
not  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Ex- 
cellent descriptions  are  given  of  the  various 
tribes  on  the  way  and  of  the  picturesque 
cities.  The  author  continually  reminds  us  in 
an  interesting  way  of  the  great  events  of  the 
distant  past  of  which  these  places  were  the 
scene,  and  his  descriptions  are  made  more 
vivid  by  a  host  of  excellent  photographs.  If 
one  were  to  venture  a  criticism  it  is  that 
one  feels  the  lack  of  a  good  map  or  maps  in 
connection  with  the  text. 

The  Gate  of  Asia.  By  William  Warneid. 
New   York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;   $2.50  net, 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Dr.  Frank  Crane's  tabloid  philosophies  are 
so  well  known  and  so  highly  appreciated  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  announce  the  publication  of 
a  volume  of  collected  essays  under  the  title 
of  "Adventures  in  Common  Sense."  The 
publishers  are  the  John  Lane  Company  and 
the  price  is  $1  net. 

"Marooned  in  the  Forest,"  by  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill  (Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.25  net),  is  the 
story  of  a  man  lost  in  the  wilds  and  of  how 
he  saved  himself  by  the  primitive  arts 
learned  under  the  spur  of  necessity.  It  is 
unusually  good,  an  ideal  boys'  book  and  no 
less  interesting  to   adults. 

G.  Arnold  Shaw  has  published  a  list  of 
"One  Hundred  Best  Books,"  compiled  by  John 


"A  Remarkable  Story  " 

THE  PRISONER 

Alice  Brown's  New  Novel 

"A  novel  that  deserves  to  be  ranked 
with  the  best,  most  significant  American 
fiction  of  recent  years.  Far  and  away 
the  best,  the  largest  visioned,  the  ripest 
work  that  has  ever  come  from  her  pen. 
...  A  story  true  to  the  essentials  of 
universal  human  nature,  with  a  cun- 
ningly contrived  plot  that  keeps  the 
reader  interested  and  puzzled  to  the 
end."— TV.  Y.  Times. 

$1.50 
"A  Really  Successful  Novel" 

THE   BELFRY 

May  Sinclair's  New  Novel 

"A  perfect,  composite  picture  of  real 
human  beings  amid  the  stress  of  pres- 
ent-day events  and  emotions.  .  .  .  Rich 
in  its  portrayal  of  the  effects  of  tem- 
perament upon  temperament.  ...  A 
fascinatingly  interesting  story."  —  The 
Boston  Transcript. 

$1.35 

THE    MACMILLAN    COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW   YORK 


Cowper    Powys,    with    a    commentary    and    an 
essay   on   books   and   reading.      Lists    such    as  j 
this    represent,    of    course,    no    more    than    a 
personal  estimate,  and  every  reader  will  have  j 
his    own   criticism    of   the   omissions    and    the  j 
inclusions. 

There  is  no  place   on   earth  that  would  not 
become  interesting  by  the  pen  of  Mrs.   Rine-  | 
hart.      She    ought    to    be    made    a    permanent  ! 
attachment   to   all   beautiful    localities.      Some  I 
time   ago   she  spent  several  weeks   in   Glacier 
Park,    and   now    she    tells   us    all    about   it   in 
a  little   book   called   "Through   Glacier    Park : 
The  Log  of  a  Trip  with  Howard  Eaton,"  just  | 
published   by   the   Houghton   Mifflin    Company 
(75  cents  net). 

Mr.  Warren  H.  Miller,  editor  of  Field  and 
Stream,  probably  knows  as  much  about  sport 
as  any  man  in  America,  and  he  has  now 
written  a  book  for  boys  on  the  practical 
aspects  of  camping-out,  game-fishing,  and 
wing-shooting.  He  calls  it  "The  Boys'  Book 
of  Hunting  and  Fishing,"  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  boys  should  monopolize  its  bene- 
fits. Adults,  too,  will  find  it  a  delight  and 
a  help.  It  is  published  by  the  George  H.  Do- 
ran  Company  ($1.25  net). 

In  "Culture  and  War,"  by  Professor  Simon 
Nelson  Patten  (B.  W.  Huebsch ;  60  cents 
net),  we  have  a  scholarly  attempt  to  inter- 
pret German  ideals  to  Anglo-Saxon  minds. 
It  is  an  interesting  study  and  will  not  be 
without  its  influence.  None  the  less  the 
average  man  will  still  believe  wholesomely 
that  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits  and  that  a 
news  bulletin  may  be  a  more  faithful  inter- 
pretation of  national  ideals  than  the  most 
erudite    treatise   ever   written. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  whose  latest  novel, 
"The  Money  Master,"  was  published  last  au- 
tumn, recently  received  another  recognition 
of  his  services  to  the  empire.  When  King 
George  distributed  the  birthday  honors  he 
made  Sir  Gilbert  a  privy  councilor. 

Hamlin  Garland's  newest  book  of  Western 
fiction,  "They  of  the  High  Trails,"  has  been 
published  by  the   Harpers. 

The  tragic  death  of  Lord  Kitchener  has  re- 
vived interest  in  the  many  stories  told  of  him. 
It  is  curious  that  a  man  so  talked  of  should 
have  so  few  books  written  about  him.  Per- 
haps the  one  most  quoted  now  is  Harold 
Begbie's  "Kitchener,  Organizer  of  Victory," 
which  was  published  a  year  or  two  ago  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  and  is  now 
in   its  third   printing. 

Now  comes  "Louise  and  Barnavaux,"  by 
Pierre  Mille,  translated  by  B.  Drillien.  Last 
year  the  John  Lane  Company  published 
"Barnavaux,"  Pierre  Mille's  story  of  a  French 
soldier.  The  same  Barnavaux  continues  his 
career  through  the  pages  of  the  new  story  in 
company  with  Louise,  an  interesting  French 
woman  of  the  working  class. 

The  Fourth  volume  of  "The  Life  of  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli,"  pronounced  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, to  be  "a  biography  of  fascinating  in- 
terest and  of  the  highest  political  impor- 
tance," has  just  been  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company.  It  is  written  by  George 
Earl  Buckle  in  succession  to  W.  F.  Mony- 
penny  and  covers  the  years  1855-1868. 
Among  the  topics  considered  are  Disraeli  and 
Gladstonian  Finance,  Russell's  Foreign  Policy, 
Disraeli  and  the  Church,  Disraeli  and  the 
Court,  Disraeli's  Parliamentary  Triumph,  and  , 
Disraeli  as  a  Prime  Minister. 

Cosmo  Hamilton,  the  young  English  author  I 
and  dramatist,  who  wrote  the  successful  play, 
"The    Blindness    of   Virtue,"    has    married    an  I 
American    wife    and    is    now    settled    in    this  j 
country,  and  will  spend  the  summer  on  Long 
Island. 

"Alfred  Russel  Wallace:  Letters  and  Remi- 
niscences," a  new  book  by  James  Marchant, 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Harpers.  The 
family  of  the  great  English  scientist  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  writer  a  mass  of  cor- 
respondence from  which  he  has  chosen  the 
most  important  to  illustrate  the  life,  work, 
and  aims  of  the  famous  explorer  and  working 
scientist  In  this  book  for  the  first  time  the 
interesting  and  historic  correspondence  be- 
tween Wallace  and  Darwin,  relating  to  their 
simultaneous  discovery  of  the  theory  of  natu- 
ral selection,  is  published  in   full. 

Marius  Lyle,  to  whose  novel,  "Unhappy  in 
Thy  Daring,"  was  awarded  the  prize  of 
$1250  in  the  fiction  competition  conducted  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Melrose,  left  home  at  the  age 
of  sixteen — ran  away,  in  fact — rather  than 
enter  a  hated  factory  at  Whitchurch,  in 
Wales.  His  prize-winning  novel  has  just  been 
published  by  the   Putnams. 

I.  A.  R.  Wylie,  author  of  "The  Hermit 
Doctor  of  Gaya,"  was  born  in  Melbourne. 
Since  the  age  of  twenty-one  she  has  lived  by 
her  pen.  In  her  new  story,  indicated  above, 
she  returns  to  the  fascinating  Indian  setting 
of  her  first  published  book  and  presents  a 
sequence  of  adventure  and  romance.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons  are  the  publishers. 
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Five  New  Books 

A  WOMAN  IN  THE  WILDERNESS S2.00 

Ey  Winifred  James. 

THROUGH  GLACIER  PARK 75 

Ey  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

IN  THE  RUSSIAN  RANKS 1.50 

By  John  Morse. 

THE  WISER  FOLLY 1 .25 

By  Leslie  Moore. 

A  HONEYMOON  EXPERIMENT 1.00 

By  Margaret  and  Stuart  Chase. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  In  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Sqnar*  San  Francisco 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  test  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


W.  D.  Fennlmore    ,  \    ,   |    ,  A.  R.  Fennimor* 

*"  W  Davis' 


DOUBLE  VISION  LENSES  RECOMMENDED  FOR 
MEXICAN  CAMPAIGN 

The  newly  patented  double  vision  lenses'called 
"  Caltex  "  Onepiece  Bifocals  are  strongly  recom- 
mended for  the  use  of  our  soldiers  now  on  the 
Border  and  also  those  going  into  Mexico.  They 
combine  reading  and  distance  glasses  in  one  so 
that  only  one  pair  of  glasses  are  needed.  These 
wonderful  lenses  are  ground  from  a  single  piece 
of  perfect  optical  glass  therefore  will  not  come 
uncemented  or  show  disturbing  colors  as  in  the 
old  style  bifocals.  There  are  substitutes  being  of- 
fered for  the  genuine  "Caltex"  Bifocals  so  re- 
member  the  name  and  insist  upon  having  "  Cal- 
tex." 

181  Post  Street     \    c        - 
2508  Mission  St.    \   San  Franc»co 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  DIXON,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
VTLLE,  COLDSA,  GRIDLEY,  OROVILLE  and  CfflCO 

Automatic  Block  Signals,  Observation  Cars, 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed. 

Through  Observation  Car  service  between 
Chico.  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

8an  Francisco  Depot — Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot—  40th  and  Shatter  Ave. 


U.S.MailS.Ss. SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

j^USTRALIA 

Honolulu  —  Samoa 

iSS^lTDay...  -My  25,  Aug.  15,  Sept  5 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE!  Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S. S. CO .. 673 Kkt.SLS.F.Ptols Sitter E48 


J.  SPAULDING  &  CO. 

PIONEER  CARPET  CLEANING  WORKS 


Carpets  Cleaned  and   Relayed  on   Short   Notice 
Oriental  Rugs  Cleaned  Phone 

353  Tehama  St     DOUGLAS 
WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  OFFICES 


3084 


Caswell's  Coffee 

"Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 

530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 

Write  for. Prices  and  Samples 


July  8,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Fundamentals  of  Military  Service. 

A  timely  little  volume  that  has  just  ap- 
peared is  a  compact  treatise  on  military 
science  compiled  by  Captain  Lincoln  C.  An- 
drews of  the  United  States  Cavalry.  In  con- 
cise but  readable  form,  adapted  equally  as  a 
text-book  for  the  recruit  and  as  a  reference 
book  for  the  layman,  there  is  set  forth  a  very 
large  fund  of  intensely  interesting  informa- 
tion about  the  essentials  of  present-day  mili- 
tary methods.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
American  interested  in  the  problems  of  mili- 
tary preparedness,  and  of  the  reader  follow- 
ing the  accounts  of  the  great  struggle  in 
Europe,  it  would  be  difficult  to  provide  a 
more  useful  compendium. 

In  addition  to  descriptions  of  how  an  army 
is  organized,  the  arrangement  and  names  of 
its  units,  of  how  trenches  are  laid  out,  of  how 
forces  are  manoeuvred,  there  are  fascinating 
special  chapters  on  field  artillery,  the  calibres 
of  the  guns,  the  various  kinds  of  shells  and 
their  uses,  how  guns  are  aimed  and  fuses 
timed,  on  the  work  of  the  signal  corps  and 
of  the  engineer  corps,  on  air-craft,  on  cav- 
alry, and  on  many  other  topics.  The  book  is 
small  and  compact,  and  is  bound  in  limp 
leather,  making  it  a  convenient  pocket-book 
of  reference. 

Fundamentals  of  Military  Service.  By  Cap- 
tain Lincoln  C.  Andrews,  U.  S.  A.  Prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  Major- General  Leonard 
Wood.      Philadelphia:'  J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 


Imperiled  America. 

The  author.  Dr.  John  Callan  O'Laughlin, 
was  once  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and 
he  should,  therefore  be  able  to  write  with 
some  knowledge  and  authority  on  the  various 
points  of  contact  between  America  and  the 
world  at  large  which  may  become  not  only 
points  of  contact,  but  points  of  friction. 
America,  be  points  out,  is  no  longer  isolated. 
She  is  compelled  to  assert  herself  in  a  dozen 
different  ways.  The  war,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, the  Japanese  problem  have  produced 
questions  involving  American  rights,  and  we 
now  find  ourselves  in  a  position  where  Amer- 
ican demands  are  in  danger  of  becoming  little 
more  than  pious  opinions  because  there  is  no 
power  nor  preparation  to  enforce  them. 

Dr.  O'Laughlin  has  no  military  scheme  to 
advance,  no  armaments  programme  to  recom- 
mend. He  contents  himself  with  showing  the 
points  of  contact  and  our  unreadiness  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  points  of  danger- 
ous friction. 

Imperiled  America.  By  John  Callan  O'Laugh- 
lin, A.  M.,  LL.  D.  Chicago:  Reilly  &  Britton 
Company;   $1.50  net. 


The  Wiser  Folly. 

Mr.  Leslie  Moore  adopts  renunciation  as 
the  keynote  and  culmination  of  his  new  and 
quite  readable  story.  The  Delancey  family, 
occupying  Delancey  Castle  in  England,  hold 
the  estate  on  the  strength  of  a  document 
that  has  been  lost.  We  know  at  once  that  a 
claimant  is  certain  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  when  at  last  he  does  so  it  seems  as 
though  the  document  must  be  found  or  the 
family  be  evicted.  Mr.  Moore  deserves  credit 
for  his  ingenious  and  ethical  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  he 
strengthens  his  story  by  the  many  disputes 
beween  the  Catholic  and  the  Theosophist. 
Neither  seems  mentally  equipped  for  such  an 
arena. 

The  Wiser  Follv.  By  Leslie  Moore.  New 
York:    G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons;   $1.25   net. 


The  Greater  Tragedy. 
The  "greater  tragedy"  is  the  failure  of  the 
Wilson  administration  to  assert  itself  defi- 
nitely against  the  claims  of  Germany.  "The 
Wilson  administration,"  says  the  author,  "has 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  stood  for  na- 

NAPOLEON 

In  His  Own  Words 

Translated  from    the 
French  of  Jules  Bertaut 

By 
H.  E.  LAW  and  C.  L.  RHODES 

A  COMPILATION  of  Na- 
poleon1 s  views  on  poli- 
tics and  administration, 
his  opinions  on  love,  marriage, 
and  women,  and  what  he  said 
about  the  things  he  did  and  the 
reasons  he  gave  for  doing 
them,  made  from  his  published 
■works  and  his  public  utter- 
ances. 

In  these  pages  he  reveals 
the  diverse  aspects  of  his  com- 
plex mentality—  his  greatness, 
and  his  failings. 

A  valuable  addition  to  Na- 
poleonic literature  as  well  as 
of  great  general  interest. 

Price  $1.00 
A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers 


tional  selfishness.  It  is  has  shirked  service, 
it  has  dodged  danger,  it  has  sought  money 
and  chances  to  make  more  money.  Its 
phrases  of  high  purpose  have  been  shown  to 
be  a  diarrhea  of  empty  words."  The  book  is 
a  frank  appeal  and  plea  couched  in  a  tone  of 
vivid  indignation,  but  it  has  no  trace  of  the 
judicial  attitude  nor  of  the  vision  in  per- 
spective that  sometimes  shows  curves  where 
we  had  supposed  there  were  only  angles. 

The   Greater   Tragedy.      By    Benjamin    Apthorp 
Gould.     New  York:  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1  net. 


Poems  of  Panama.  By  George  Warburton  With  My  Regiment.  By  "Platoon  Corn- 
Lewis.  New  York:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1  mander."  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
net.  pany;  $1  net. 

A  volume  of  verse.  From   the   Aisne   to  La   Bassee. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Bea- 
consfield.  By  George  Earle  Buckle  in  succession 
to  W.  F.  Monypenny.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $3. 

Volume  IV,  1855-1868.  With  portraits  and  il- 
lustrations. 

The  Way  of  the  Hills.  By  Sneath  Hodges 
Tweedy.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  55 
cents. 

Issued  in  the  King's  Highway  Series. 

The    German    Republic.      By    Walter    Wellman. 
New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1    net. 
A  study  and  a  forecast. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Organized 
Labor  in  America.  By  George  Gorham  Groat, 
Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.75. 

The  activities  of  the  unions  and  the  background 
of  the  labor  movement. 

Everyman  Militant.     By  Ewing  Rafferty.     New 
York:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
A  modern   morality  play. 

Albion  and  Rosamond  and  The  Living  Voice. 
By  Anna  Wolfrom.  New  York:  Sherman,  French 
&  Co.;   $1.25. 

Two    plays. 

Poems.      By  Chester  Firkins.     New  York:   Sher- 
man,   French   &   Co.;    $1.25    net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Way  of  the  Rivers.  By  Sneath  Hodges 
Tweedy.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
55    cents. 

Issued   in   the  King's  Highway   Series. 

One  Hundred    Best    Books.      By    John    Cowper 
Powys.     New  York:  G.  Arnold  Shaw;   75  cents. 
With    commentary    and    an    essay    on   books    and 

reading. 

Reclaiming  the  Ballot.  By  Ward  Macauley. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;    75  cents  net. 

A  description  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system 
and  suggestions  for  a   remedy. 

Flashlights.       By     Mary     Aldis.       New     York: 
Duffield   &  Co.;    $1.25  net. 
A  volume  of  verse, 

The    Worldmender.      By    Maxwell    Gray.      New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A   novel. 

Americanism:  What  It  Is.  By  David  Jayne 
Hill.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 

A  general  survey  of  America's  place  in  the 
world. 

Russia's     Gift     to     the     World.      By     J.     W. 
Mackail.     New  York:   George  H.  Doran  Company. 
An  appreciation. 

Making  Money   Make  Money.     By  H.   L.   Bar- 
ber.    Chicago:  A.  J.  Munson  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 
A  primer  of  investment. 

English  for  Business.  Ey  Edward  Harlan 
Webster.     New  York:   Newson  &  Co.;   $1.20. 

For  commercial,  technical,  and  other  secondary 
schools. 

The  Russian  Problem.  By  Paul  Vinogradoff, 
F.  B.  A.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  75  cents 
net. 

Russian   progress,    reform,    and   psychology. 

From  Mons  to  Ypres  with  General  French. 
By  Frederic  Coleman.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.;    $1.50   net. 

A   personal    narrative. 

The  Memoirs  of  a  Physician.  By  Vikenty 
Veressayer.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.50 
net. 

Edited  with  introduction,  notes,  and  appendices 
by  Henry  Pleasants,  Jr.,  M.   D. 

Green    Mansions.      By    W.    H.    Hudson.      New 
York:    Alfred   A.    Knopf;    $1.50. 
A   novel,    second   edition. 

The  Monster-Hunters.  By  Francis  Rolt- 
Wheeler.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;  $1.25   net. 

Natural    history    for   young   people. 

Ideals  and  Realities  in  Russian  Literature. 
By  P.  Kropotkin.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf; 
$1.50    net. 

A  series  of  lectures.      Third   edition. 

Great  Russia.  By  Charles  Sarolea.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.    Knopf;    $1.25. 

Her  promise  and  achievement.  A  popular  sur- 
vey. 

The  Human  Boy  and  the  War.  By  Eden 
Phillpotts.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25. 

A  novel. 

Four  Plays.  By  Emile  Augier.  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.50  net. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Barrett  H. 
Clark.     With  a  preface  by  Brieux. 

Peeps  Into  the  Psychic  World.  By  M.  Mac- 
Dermot  Crawford.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott   Company;    $1.25    net. 

"The  occult  influence  of  jewels  and  many  other 
things." 

Taras  Bulba.  By  N.  V.  Gogol.  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.35. 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Isabel  F.  Hap- 
good. 


The    Soldier    Boy.      By    C.    Lewis    Hind. 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  75  cents. 
Sketches  and   cameos  of  the  war. 


New        In    the    Field.      By    Marcel    Dupont.      Philadel- 
phia:   J.    B.    Lippincott  Company;    $1    net. 
Issued  in  Soldiers'  Tales  of  the  Great  War. 


The  Bright  Eyes  of  Danger.     By  John  Foster.        The   Epic  of   Dixmude.      By   Charles  Le  Goffic. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.35  net.     Philadelphia:  J.   B.   Lippincott  Company;   $1  net. 
A  novel.  Issued  in  Soldiers'  Talcs  of  the  Great  War. 


STATEMENT 

of  the  Condition  and  Value  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities 

OF 

THE  HIBERN1A  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

HIBERNIA    BANK 
DATED  JUNE  30,  1916 


ASSETS 

1— BONDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ($7,703,000.00),  of  the  State 
of  California  and  Cities  and  Counties  thereof  ($S, 198,250. 00), 
of  the  State  of  New  York  ($2,149,000.00),  of  the  City  of  New  York 
($1,450,000.00),  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ($1,097,000.00),  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  ($550,000.00),  the  actual  value  of  which  is $21,750,712.99 

2— CASH    IN    VAULT 2,802,707.95 

3— MISCELLANEOUS    BONDS     ($4,911,000.00;,    the    actual    value    of 

which  is    4,627,201.25 

$29,180,622.19 
They  are . 
"San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railway  Company  5  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($476,000.00),  "Southern  Pacific  Company,  San  Francisco 
Terminal  4  per  cent  Bonds"  ($350,000.00),  "San  Francisco  and 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($35,- 
000.00),  Northern  California  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds" 
($83,000.00),  "Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  4'/2  per  cent  Bonds" 
($550,000.00),  "Market  Street  Railway  Company  First  Consolidated 
Mortgage  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($260,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  California  Refunding  5  per  cent  Bonds" 
($400,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Railway  Company  of  California  5  per 
cent  Bonds'"  ($334,000.00),  "The  Omnibus  Cable  Company  6  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($167,000.00),  "Sutter  Street  Railway  Company  5  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($150,000.00),  "Gough  Street  Railway  Company  5  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($20,000.00),  "The  Merchants'  Exchange  7  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($1,325,000.00),  "San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
4J4  per  cent  Bonds"  ($510,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($100,000.00),  "Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  4  per  cent  Bonds"  ($50,000.00),  "German  House  Associa- 
tion 6  per  cent  Bonds"   ($101,000.00). 

4 — PROMISSORY    NOTES    and   the   debts   thereby    secured,    the    actual 

value  of  which  is 32,900,943.71 

The  condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows: 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and  are 
payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Market, 
McAllister  and  Jones  Streets,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  and  the  payment  thereof  is  secured  by 
First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  within  this  State  and  the  State  of 
Oregon.  Said  Promissory  Notes  are  kept  and  held  by  said  Corpora- 
tion at  its  said  office,  which  is  its  principal  place  of  business,  and 
said  Notes  and  debts  are  there  situated. 

5 — PROMISSORY    NOTES   and    the   debts   thereby   secured,    the    actual 

value  of  which  is 287,560.00 

The  condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows : 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and 
are  payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  as  aforesaid,  and 
the  payment  thereof  is  secured  by  pledge  and  hypothecation  of 
Bonds  of  Railroad  and  Quasi-Public  Corporations  and  other  se- 
curities. 

6 — (a)  REAL  ESTATE  situated  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
($1,967,469.82),  and  in  the  Counties  of  Santa  Clara  ($1.00),  and 
Alameda  ($18,387.80)  in  this  State,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 1,985,858.62 

(b)   THE  LAND  AND  BUILDING  in  which  said  Corporation  keeps 

its  said  office,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 972,705.57 

The  condition  of  said  Real  Estate  is  that  it  belongs  to  said  Cor- 
poration, and  part  of  it  is  productive. 

7_ACCRUED  INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND  BONDS 253,048.57 

TOTAL  ASSETS   $65,580,738.66 


LIABILITIES 

1— SAID    CORPORATION    OWES    DEPOSITS    amounting    to    and    the 

actual  value  of  which  is $62,071,789.39 

Number  of  Depositors 87,945 

Average  Deposit $705.80 

2— ACCRUED  INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND  BONDS 253,048.57 

3— RESERVE  FUND,  Actual  Value 3,255,900.70 

TOTAL    LIABILITIES    $65,580,738.66 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
By  J.  S.  TOBIN,  President. 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
By  R.  M.  TOBIN,  Secretary. 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,        )  ss_ 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco    S 

J.  S.  TOBIN  and  R.  M.  TOBIN,  being  each  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself  says: 
That  said  J.  S.  TOBIN  is  President  and  that  said  R.  M.  TOBIN  is  Secretary  of  THE 
HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  the  corporation  above  mentioned, 
and  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  true. 

J.  S.  TOBIN,  President. 
R.  M.  TOBIN,  Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  July,  1916. 

CHAS.  T.   STANLEY, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  Coi 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


July  8,  1916. 


VAUDEVILLE. 


It  is  a  busy  realm,  the  world  of  vaude- 
ville, and  all  those  light,  frothy,  frivolous 
acts  offered  for  our  diversion  are  btrilded, 
step  by  step,  with  an  infinity  of  detail.  One 
needs  to  pause,  sometimes,  and  remember 
that  fact,  when  condemning  something  that 
does  not  appeal  to  one's  individual  prefer- 
ences. For  a  vaudeville  programme  is  like  a 
newspaper — it  is  aimed  at  a  diversity  of 
tastes.  We  should  not  expect  to  be  en- 
tertained by  every  number  on  the  programme, 
but  we  can,  at  least,  amuse  ourselves  by 
studying  it  on  its  human  side,  recognizing, 
of  course,  that  the  average  patron  of  vaude- 
ville does  not  exactly  choose  a  vaudeville 
entertainment  as  a  place  for  study.  However, 
if  one  goes  often  for  business  or  profes- 
sional reasons,  the  human  side  inevitably 
makes  its  appeal.  More  and  more  do  those 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights  be- 
come fellow-humans  wrestling  for  a  living. 
More  and  more  can  we  see  the  careful  study 
of  the  public's  tastes  which  underlies  those 
apparently  lightly  constructed  pieces. 

I  read  lately  that  the  heart  and  core  and 
centre  of  the  vaudeville  programme  is  the 
work  'of  the  writer  who  composes  the 
monologues,  the  jingles  for  the  songs,  the 
playlets,  and  the  patter  talk.  Had  you  ever 
before  paused  to  reflect,  oh,  cheerful  vaude- 
ville patron,  that  the  man  who  does  the  most 
to  make  you  laugh  is  to  you  unknown  and 
invisible?  It  is  so  impossible  to  separate 
the  comedian  from  his  comedy  that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  some  possibly  serious, 
earnest  citizen  is  straining  his  brain  to  cap- 
ture and  imprison  for  a  vaudeville  enter- 
tainer the  latest  joyful  possibility  that  is 
humming  in  the  air?  No  doubt  brilliant  gags 
and  inspired  funny  business  are  often  born 
during  rehearsals,  and  once  in  awhile  there 
is  a  player  who  writes  his  own  acting  ma- 
terial. Maude  Fulton  is  supplying  us  with 
the  latest  examples  of  that.  But  it  is  not 
any  too  common.  And  so  the  pretty  vaude- 
ville rosebud  flirts  to  order  on  lines  care- 
fully laid  down  by  the  man  behind  the  guns, 
and  the  richly  unctuous  monologist  whose 
string  of  nonsense  leaps  from  his  lips  as  if 
just  born  is  helpless  without  the  unseen 
writer  who  supplies  him  with  his  ammuni- 
tion. 

But  it  seems  these  footlight  favorites,  too, 
have  to  work  long  and  hard  to  fit  the  stuff 
that  they  buy  to  the  taste  of  the  public. 
Jokes  that  miss  fire  have  to  be  furnished  with 
a  new  line  of  delivery,  or  eliminated  alto- 
gether. Songs  without  a  "punch"  have  to  be 
renounced.  Playlets  that  are  too  serious  have 
to  be  leavened  with  humor.  The  vaudeville 
patronizing  public,  as  a  usual  thing,  will  not 
stand  an  entirely  serious  playlet  unless  it  is 
backed  by  a  big  name,  as  with  Nazimova,  for 
instance,  in  "War  Brides."  "The  vaudeville 
entertainer  never  lingers  too  long  on  one  sub- 
ject. Vaudeville  patter  is  full  of  irrelevan- 
cies,  abruptnesses,  and  sudden,  irresponsible 
changes  of  the  subject.  A  joke  has  gone 
well;  a  scene  has  been  cleverly  worked  up 
to  a  certain  point.  Something  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  absolutely  impossible  two  mo- 
ments before  is  suddenly  incorporated  in 
order  to  wind  up  the  subject.  Nobody  ob- 
jects, nobody  criticizes,  for  the  joy  of 
laughter  has  been  won,  and  that  suffices. 
The  professional  logician  or  metaphysician 
does  not  haunt  vaudeville,  although  the  writer 
of  the  vaudeville  playlet  must  know  some- 
thing, nay,  a  great  deal  of  human  psychology, 
in  order  to  fit  his  material  to  the  tastes  of 
the  public.  And  so  must  the  manager  who 
makes  out  the  programmes.  He  must  con- 
sider the  variety  of  tastes  out  there  in  front 
and  the  order  of  mind  of  confirmed  vaude- 
ville patrons.  He  knows  that  they  love  senti- 
ment, but  sentiment  leavened  with  laughter. 
He  is  aware  that  they  like  a  little  irrev- 
erence, but  it  must  not  go  too  far.  They  can 
stand  a  little  vulgarity,  but  it  must  not  be 
too  radical. 

And  so  there  we  have  the  mixture. 
Dancing,  acrobatics,  or  juggling  for  the  eye, 
the  beauty  of  women  set  off  with  pretty 
cloth  :s  to  please  both  sexes.  A  few  marvels, 
a  playlet  with  both  sentiment  and  laughter] 
the  monologist  or  entertainer,  and  always', 
alv  ys,  the  comedy  pair,  the  inevitable  man 
m»  woman,  flirting,  dancing,  well-dressed, 
>    looking,  provocative,  an  exaggerated  stage 


replica  of  those  innumerable  young  couples 
in  front  who  hang  on  every  word  and  look 
with  intense  interest  and  who  feel  the  basic 
reality  underneath  the  farcical  exaggeration. 
And  on  account  of  its  basis  of  simple,  every- 
day humanness  one  can  hear  repetitions  with 
philosophy  and  even  enjoyment. 

I  heard  the  Tighe  and  Jasen,  the  George 
McFarlane,  the  Clark  and  Hamilton,  and  even 
the  Libonita  acts  all  over  again  on  Sunday, 
at  the  Orpheum,  with  almost  unabated  in- 
terest, although  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  week  was  too  strong  in  good 
holdovers,  with  not  enough  novelties.  How- 
ever, it  makes  a  very  good  bill. 

The  playlet  of  the  week  is  a  very  pretty 
little  affair,  with  a  very  pregnant  subject 
during  this  epoch  of  race  suicide.  What  the 
American  married  couples  need  to  know  is 
what  they  miss  when  they  decree  that  they 
shall  travel  along  the  path  of  life  volun- 
tarily childless.  "The  Might  Have  Beens"  is 
a  charming  little  fantasy  in  which  Edna 
Brothers  plays  very  sweetly  the  potential 
mother  "with  a  fairy  brain,"  who  begins,  after 
ten  years  of  married  life,  to  gayly  yet  half 
sadly  imagine  what  their  hearthstone  might 
have  been  with  rosy  children  sitting  in  front 
of  the  cheerful  glow.  The  husband  enters 
into  the  game,  and  so  do  the  children,  for 
they  enter  in  propria  persona;  a  flesh  and 
blood  boy  and  girl  pair,  who  assume  fond 
airs  of  proprietorship  over  the  two  dreamers, 
who  laugh,  and  coax,  and  frolic,  and  chatter, 
and  clamor  for  stories,  like  all  the  human 
children  who  make  trouble,  and  entertain- 
ment, and  worry,  and  sorrow,  but  love  and 
joy  for  the  wise  couple  who  have  recognized 
and  met  their  responsibilities  not  only  to  the 
race,  but  to  themselves.  There  was  a  slight 
suggestion  of  the  exquisite  atmosphere  of 
Kipling's  "They"  in  the  piece;  just  a  faint 
gleam  of  its  lovely  fantasy.  For  Kipling's 
child  group,  you  remember,  was  always 
elusive  and  incorporeal.  One  might  see 
little  child-shadows  in  the  dim,  dancing  glow 
of  the  hearth-flame,  but  it  was  only  at  the 
last,  the  magic  moment  when  the  teller  of 
the  tale  found  his  beloved  dead  by  the  fond, 
secret  sign  of  comradeship,  that  the  deep 
heart,  and  full  beauty  of  the  story  were  re- 
vealed. In  "The  Might  Have  Beens"  the 
two  imagination-created  children  are  wisely 
made  normal,  rosy,  and  all  human;  a  vaude- 
ville audience  does  not  run  to  poetic  spiritual 
fantasy.  The  couple  that  play  the  roles  are 
a  bright  little  pair,  and  the  whole  quartet,  in 
fact,  enters  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing.  I  should  not  wonder  if  Robert  W. 
Sneddon,  the  author,  had  passed  through 
some  travail  in  seeing  flowers  of  his  fancy 
snipped  off  by  the  ruthless  shears  of  a  vaude- 
ville producer  who  knows  thoroughly  the 
tastes  of  the  public  to  which  he  caters. 
There  are,  in  the  lines  of  the  children, 
plenty  of  laughs  for  the  auditors,  and  so  the 
play  is  an  unqualified  success. 

Other  new  numbers  are  a  very  pretty  and 
handsomely  appointed  roller-skating  act,  in 
which  McLallen  and  Carson  perform  great 
feats ;  another  is  Murray  Bennett's  singing 
comedy,  which  pleased  the  audience,  although 
I  felt  homesick  for  Nat  Wills;  and  the  third 
and  last  is  the  Ellis-Bordini  piano-and-song 
act.  Mr.  Melville  Ellis  presided  efficiently  at 
the  piano,  with  a  sort  of  "Bunty-pulls-the- 
strings"  air,  and,  with  an  entire  disregard  of 
the  tradition  that  stage  people  itch  to  absorb 
all  the  applause,  actually  effaced  himself  and 
allowed,  nay,  assisted  Mr.  Raymond  Bone,  the 
first  violin  and  at  present  Mr.  Rosner's  sub- 
stitute, to  carry  off  the  honors,  to  be  haloed 
by  the  spotlight,  and  to  take  to  himself  the 
applause  (led  by  Mr.  Ellis)  that  he  had 
earned  by  a  particularly  sweet  and  pleasing 
execution  of  the  violin  passages.  Irene  Bor- 
dini  sang  vivaciously,  sometimes  in  French, 
and  sometimes  in  a  French  accent,  and  wore 
such  dreams  of  clothes  that  Mr.  Ellis  felt 
himself  obliged  to  refer  to  them  in  a  self- 
possessed  phrase  of  thanks.  I  suspect  the 
French  accent  to  be  assumed  for  commercial 
reasons,  but  it  and  the  whole-French  were 
very  well  turned  out.  The  young  lady  her- 
self is  likewise,  as  I  have  intimated,  and  uses 
with  skill  a  pair  of  very  large  brown  eyes, 
rather  bigger  than  her  voice,  which  figure 
prominently  and  effectively  on  the  horizon 
while  she  sings  quite  aptly  of  "two  beeg  eyes 
so  innocently  wise." 


PANTAGES*  STRONG  BILL. 


Once,  a  year  or  so  back,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Bothwell  Browne's  "Cleopatra" 
without  being  in  the  secret  of  the  impersona- 
tion. It  just  happened  that  I  didn't  know 
B.  B.,  and  hadn't  looked  at  my  programme. 
I  got  the  surprise  full  face,  for  I  was  thor- 
oughly fooled.  And  yet  there  is  always,  or 
nearly  always,  an  inner  sense  of  the  incon- 
gruity in  these  male  impersonations  of  women 
characters.  Sunday  I  saw  it  all  over  again, 
and  when  I  noted  Mr.  Browne's  broad,  square 
shoulders,  long  legs,  and  muscular,  athletic 
figure,  I  was  surprised  that  I  hadn't  guessed. 
Nowadays — that  is,  within  the  last  two  years 
— we  are  getting  very  "wise"  to  these  imper- 


sonations, there  have  been  so  many  of  them. 
However,  the  whole  Bothwell  Browne  act  is 
good.  The  setting  and  costumes  are  hand- 
some, the  music  well  selected  and  particu- 
larly harmonious  with  the  moods  indicated, 
and  Francis  Young  is  quite  an  imposing 
figure,  not  only  in  his  preliminary  spirit-of- 
Egypt  speech  before  the  curtain,  but  during 
his  sword  dance,  in  which  his  fine,  sym- 
metrically-muscled figure  shows  to  advantage. 
I  wager  these  two  young  men  have  wrestling 
bouts  to  keep  themselves  in  condition,  for 
they  each  suggest  athleticism.  Both  are  good 
pantomimists,  although  I  thought  that  Mr. 
Browne  rather  piled  on  the  wiggles  during 
Cleopatra's  death  dance,  for  I  heard  a  few 
giggles  during  what  should  have  been  a  sol- 
emn moment.  When  the  snake  episode  came 
I  realized  that  few  women  performers  would 
have  cared  to  dally  so  vehemently  with  a 
live  snake,  which  furnished  additional  rea- 
sons, besides  those  of  a  white  skin,  sym- 
metrical arms,  and  a  talent  for  feminine 
movements  and  attitudes,  why  Mr.  Browne 
should  assume  the  character  of  Cleopatra. 

"Walkin'  the  Dawg"  is,  I  believe,  the  top- 
liner  this  week,  that  act  appealing  particu- 
larly to  the  interest  of  dance-frenzied  devo- 
tees because  of  the  free  lessons  in  dancing 
given  after  each  matinee  by  Mr.   Berger. 

The  "Kerville  Family"  did  a  novelty  act, 
in  which  there  was  exhibited  some  really  mar- 
velous shots,  not  on  the  baize,  but  in  the  air, 
where  all  could  see,  the  assistants  to  the 
player  showing  almost  equal  address  in  the 
skill  with  which  they  pocketed  the  flying 
balls. 

There  is  a  playlet,  "The  Heart  of  Chicago," 
in  which  there  are  four  separate  scene  sets. 
The  action  and  dialogue  of  the  piece,  which 
is  very  truly  called  "a  sensation,"  is  rather 
sacrificed  to  the  mechanical  effects.  These 
are  very  good,  the  closing  one — which  repre- 
sents a  train  coming  full  head-on,  through  a 
dark  night,  full  tilt  toward  the  audience- 
being  particularly  successful.  I  think,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  that  a  similar  effect  on  a  larger 
scale  was  given  in  the  1915  "Follies." 

There  are  other  novelties,  a  lame  man  who 
leaps  and  dances,  suggesting  to  the  mind 
future  careers  in  vaudeville  for  war-wounded 
European  soldiers  :  a  juvenile  singer,  a  good 
gymnast  act,  and  a  comedy  skit,  besides  a 
couple   of  entertaining  screen   series. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


MISS  HARTRIDGE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  country  place.     Residence  modern  in 
every  respect.     Large   Recitation   Hall,  distinct 
from   Residence.      Fully    equipped    gymnasium. 
Outdoor  sports  under  Physical  Director.    Advan- 
tages of  New  York  City  available  for  older  girls. 
College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Certi- 
ficate admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 
EaiELYN  B.  Hartetpge.  A  B.,  Principal. 
Oakwood,  Plaixfield.  New  Jersey, 
(50  minutes  from  New  York.) 


"What  a  beautiful  dog,  Miss  Ethel!"  ex- 
claimed her  bashful  admirer.  "Is  he  affec- 
tionate ?"  "Is  he  affectionate  ?"  she  asked, 
archly.  "Indeed  he  is.  Here,  Bruno !  Come, 
good  doggie,  and  show  Charlie  Smith  how  to 
kiss  me." — Answers. 


— via  Santa  Fe 

$72.50 

CHICAGO 

and  back 

Low  excursion 
rates  to  many 
other  points — on 
sale  certain  days 
during  July,  Au- 
gust and  Sep- 
tember. 

Santa  Fe  City  Offices 


673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  Kearny  3 1 5 
Market  Street  Ferry 
Phone  Keamy  4980 
1218  Broadway.  Oakland 
Phone  Lakeside  425 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110    Sutter    St.  French   Bank   Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAN  JOSE 


LOS  ANGELES 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

BANK  OF  ITALY 


JUNE  30th,  1916 


COMMERCIAL. 


RESOURCES 

First  Mortgage  Loans  on  Real  Estate 5  9,623,768.16 

Other   Loans    (Collateral   and   Personal) 6,183,463.91 

Banking    Premises,    Furniture,    Fixtures,    and     Safe    Deposit    Vaults     (Head    Office 

and    Branches)    1,015,584.97 

Other    Real    Estate    169,842.12 

Customers'  Liability  under  Letters  of   Credit 195,101.87 

Other    Resources     83,246.43 

United  States,  State,  Municipal  and  Other  Bonds $6,308,212.01 

Cash   3,834,260.28—  10,142,472.29 


Total 


.$27,413,479.75 


LIABILITIES 

Capital    Fully    Paid $  2,000,000.00 

Surplus    $389,100.00 

Undivided    Profits    222,118.01—        611,218.01 

Dividends  Unpaid    70,223.00 

Letters    of    Credit 195,101.87 

DEPOSITS    24,536,936.87 


Total 


$27,413,479.75 


A.  P.  GIANNINT  and  A.  PEDRINI,  being  each  separately  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself, 
says  that  said  A.  P.  Giannini  is  President  and  that  said  A.  Pedrini  is  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy,  the  Corporation  above  mentioned,  and  that  every  statement  contained  therein  is  true  of  our 
own  knowledge  and  belief.  A     P     GI  \NNINI 

a!  pedrini. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  Tune,    1916. 
THOMAS   S.   BL'RXES,   Notary  Public. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  GROWTH 

As    Shown   by  a    Comparative    Statement   of  Our  Resources: 

December  31,  1904 $285,436.97 

December  31,  1905 Sl,021,290.80 

December   31,    1906 $1 , 899, 947.28 

December  31,  1907 $2,221,347.35 

December  31,  1908 $2 ,  574 ,  004.90 

December    31,    1909 .-. $3,817,217.79 

December  3 1,19 10 $6,539,861.49 

December  31,1911 $8  ,  379 ,  347 .02 

December  31, 1912 $11,228,814.56 

December  31,  1913 $15,882,911.61 

December  31, 1914 $18,030,401.59 

December  31,  1915 $22,321,860.69 

June  30,  1916 $27,413,479.75 

NUMBER  OF  DEPOSITORS  )  J—^r  31,  1915. ..  .58,854 

Savings  Deposits  Made  on  or  Before  July  10,  1916,  Will  Earn  Interest  from  July  1,  1916. 

SANTA  CLARA  MERCED  SAN  MATEO 


July  8,  1916. 
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STATEMENT 

At  the  Close  of  Business  June  30,  1916,  of  the 

FRENCH  AMERICAN  RANK  OF  SAVINGS 

SAVINGS  AND  COMMERCIAL 

108  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of    San   Francisco. 


RESOURCES 

First  Mortgage  Loans  on  Real  Estate 

Bank  Premises    

Safe  Deposit  Vaults,  Furniture  and   Fixtures 

Real    Estate    

United  States,  Municipal  and  Other  Bonds 

Collateral    and    Personal    Loans 

Letters  of  Credit,   etc 

CASH  OX  HAND  AND   IX   DANK 


$3,936,296.85 

520.6S7.2S 

42,500.00 

13,751.73 

1,927,476.09 

1,076.465.16 

35.212.80 

867,008.63 

T',taI $8,419,398.54 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    Paid    in $750,000.00 

Surplus  194,000.00 

Undivided    Profits    123,905.88— $1,067,905  88 

Contingent   Fund    8,633.03 

Letters  of  Credit,  etc 91  04!  10 

DEPOSITS 7,251,818.53 


Total. 


.$8,419,398.54 


OFFICERS 

ARTHUR    LEGALLET President        A.    BOUSOUET    Secretary 

LEON    BOCOUERAZ ist    Vice-President         U.    TANRON Asst     Cashier 

J.  M.  DUPAS.  .2d  Vice-President  and  Cashier         P.  L.   WOLF -\sst    Cashier 


G.    Beleney 
J.    A.    Bergerot 
S.    Bissinger 
Leon  Bocqueraz 


DIRECTORS 

O.    Bozio 
Charles    Carpy 
J.    M.    Dupas 
John  Ginty 


J.   S.  Godeau 
Arthur   Legallet 
Geo.  W.   McX'ear 
X.  De  Pichon 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Henry  Miller  Season  at  the  Columbia. 

Henry  Miller  will  inaugurate  a  notable 
season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday 
night,  July  10th,  when  he  will  present  his 
specially  selected  cast  of  brilliant  players  in 
Hubert  Henry  Davies'  three-act  sparkling 
comedy,  "The  Mollusc."  From  the  unusually 
heavy  demand  that  has  been  made  at  the 
box-office  for  seats  for  the  opening  night  it 
is  evident  that  the  playhouse  will  be  filled  to 
its  limits  with  a  representative  San  Fran- 
cisco audience,  which  will  be  on  hand  to  wel- 
come its  favorites,  who  will  appear  here 
during  the  special  season. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  selecting  the  first  play,  de- 
cided upon  the  Davies  comedy,  which  theatre- 
goers recognize  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced international  successes.  It  has  never 
been  seen  in  San  Francisco,  although  it  had 
been  promised  on  two  former  occasions,  but 
through  unforeseen  circumstances  playgoers 
here  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying 
this  fine  work.  The  performance  of  "The 
Mollusc"  will  be  preceded  by  the  presentation 
of  a  one-act  play  called  "A  Golden  N'ght,"  in 
which  Mrs.  Thomas  Whiff  en,  John  Findlay, 
and   others  will  appear. 

The  Henry  Miller  organization  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  season  includes  some  of 
America's  most  brilliant  theatrical  stars,  the 
roster  including  such  names  as  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton,  Bruce  McRae,  Hilda  Spong,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Whiffen,  Alice  Lindahl,  Charles 
Trowbridge,  Walter  Connolly,  Margaret  St. 
John,  Mrs.  Charles  Craiiz.  Gladys  Wilson,  and 
W.   H.   Sams. 

"The   Great   Divide,"    with    Mr.    Miller   and 


Miss  Spong  in  the  principal  roles,  and  "Come 
Out  of  the  Kitchen,"  a  new  play  by  A.  E. 
Thomas,  are  among  the  future  productions 
of  the  Miller  season. 


The  Fourth  Week  of  The  Brat." 
"The  Brat,"  by  Miss  Maude  Fulton,  with 
Miss  Fulton  herself  in  the  name-part,  goes 
into  the  fourth  week  of  a  remarkably  success- 
ful engagement  at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Sun- 
day night,  and  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
comedies  that  has  been  seen  on  the  local 
stage  in  a  very  long  time.  Laughter  predomi- 
nates, and  in  these  days  of  unrest  it  is 
amusement  the  theatre-goers  want.  In  "The 
Brat"  they  find  it  a-plenty,  for  the  lines  are 
bright,  the  situations  excruciatingly  funny, 
yet  with  all  its  hilarity  and  all  of  its  fun 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  humanity  in  the 
three  acts  of  the  play. 

In  the  name-part  Maude  Fulton  gives  an 
interpretation  that  is  delightful,  and  she  is 
ably  assisted  by  a  company  of  excellence. 
There  are  no  vexed  problems  discussed,  for 
the  three  acts  of  the  comedy  are  ninety-nine 
per  cent  pure  fun,  affording  a  splendid  even- 
ing's amusement  and  entertainment.  There  are 
just  enough  slang  and  witticism  to  make  the 
comedy  especially  attractive,  and  the  heroine 
is  a  particularly  lovable  little  creature  who 
eats  her  way  into  every  one's  heart.  Miss 
Fulton's  story  is  alf  about  a  hungry,  sick  little 
waif,  homeless  and  friendless,  who  doesn't 
know  how  old  she  is  or  anything  about  her- 
self except  that  she  is  having  a  mighty  hard 
struggle  in  "going  straight."  But  go  straight 
she  does. 

Mr.  Oliver  Morosco  has  provided  Miss  Ful- 
ton  with   a   supporting   company  that  gives   a 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
At  the  Close  of  Business  June  30,  1916 

RESOURCES 

Loans    and    Discounts $19,225,916.56 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  secure  circulation  at  par 2,800,000.00 

Other  U.   S.   Bonds  at  par 100,000.00 

Other   Bonds    4,087,859.00 

Other   Assets    400,000.00 

Customers'  Liability  on  Tetters  of  Credit  and  Acceptances 2,913,982.21 

CASH  AND  SIGHT  EXCHANGE 18,313,182.35 

$47,840,940.12 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock    $  4,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided   Profits 2,082,070.22 

Circulation   2,720,000.00 

Letters  of  Credit,   Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  Acceptances 2,913,982.21 

DEPOSITS    36,124,887.69 

$47,840,940.12 
OFFICERS 

HERBERT    FLEISHHACKER,    President 
WASIIIXGTON    DODGE.    Vice-President  WM.  H.  HIGH.  Asst.  Cashier 

J.    FRIEDLAXDER,   Vice-President  H.    CHOYXSKI,    Asst.    Cashier 

C.   F.  HUNT,   Vice-President  J.   W.  LILIENTHAL,  JR.,  Asst.  Cashier 

C.  R.  PARKER,  Cashier  A.  L.  LANGERMAX.  Secretary 


splendidly  rounded  performance.  It  includes 
Edmond  Lowe,  Wyndham  Standing,  A.  Burt 
Wesner,  James  Corrigan,  Mary  Edgett  Baker, 
Gertrude  Maitland,  Lillian  Elliott,  Marjorie 
Davis.  Matinees  will  be  given  on  Wednes- 
day and  on  Saturday. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Next  week  will  witness  the  present  Or- 
pheum season's  greatest  bill.  Theodore  Kos- 
loff,  premier  danseur  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Ballet  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  with  Vlasta 
Maslova  and  a  company  of  artists  from  the 
Imperial  Russian  Ballet,  will  present  what  is 
claimed  to  be  the  finest  programme  of  dances 
ever  witnessed  in  vaudeville.  Kosloff  has  had 
scene  painters  work  out  Leon  Bakst's  designs 
for  scenery,  and  the  result  is  a  perfect  reali- 
zation of  the  most  striking  of  this  revolu- 
tionary artist's  conceptions  yet  shown  in  this 
country.  Kosloff  also  brings  with  him  his 
own  Russian  orchestra.  He  has  just  con- 
cluded a  triumphal  season  of  four  weeks  at 
the  Palace  Theatre,  New  York. 

Dave  Kramer  and  George  Morton,  par  ex- 
cellence as  black-face  comedians,  will  illus- 
trate the  peculiarities  of  the  negro  race  in  a 
laughable  fifteen  minutes'  talking,  singing, 
and  dancing  skit. 

Consul,  the  marvelous  chimpanzee  and  his 
adopted  daughter,  Betty,  come  direct  from 
London,  where  they  have  just  closed  a 
lengthy  engagement.  These  monkeys,  besides 
roller-skating,  bicycle-riding,  and  tight-rope 
walking,  indulge  in  comical  and  realistic  pan- 
tomime. They  sit  at  a  table  and  partake  of 
food  in  a  thoroughly  human  manner.  Betty, 
before  taking  her  place,  carefully  performs  a 
toilet,  in  which  lip  rouge,  powder  puff,  mir- 
ror, and  all  of  milady's  present-day  necessi- 
ties are  used. 

Melville  Ellis  will  perform  new  selections 
on  the  piano  and  Irene  Bordini  will  sing  new 
songs. 

Murray  Bennett,  singing  comedian,  Edna 
Brothers  and  company  in  "The  Might  Have 
Beens,"  and  Jack  G.  McLallen  and  May  Car- 
son, international  rollerskaters  and  dancers, 
will   also  be  included  in  this  bill. 

A  special  added  attraction  will  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  Claire  Rochester,  a  beautiful 
Southern  girl,  who  is  said  to  be  the  only  fe- 
male baritone  and  soprano  in  the  world- 
She  sings  the  full  baritone  range,  reaching 
to  "F"  and  above  high  "C." 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Webber's  Twelve  "Melody-Phiends,"  em- 
bracing a  dozen  talented  young  musical 
vaudeville  stars,  will  top  the  new  eight-act 
show  at  the  Pantages  Theatre  next  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  youngsters  were  booked  for 
their  first  appearance  in  vaudeville  by  Alex- 
ander Pantages  three  years  ago,  and  since 
then  the  boys  and  girls  have  proven  a  great 
success  on  other  big-time  circuits.  The  reper- 
tory of  the  "Melody-Phiends"  runs  the  gamut 
of  popularity,  ranging  from  overtures  like 
"William  Tell"  to  a  collection  of  lilting  song 
hits.  All  sorts  of  instruments  are  played  by 
the  "Melody-Phiends,"  but  most  of  their  se- 
lections are  played  upon  stringed  pieces. 

The  Sully  Family,  formerly  known  as  the 
"Five  Sullys,"  have  a  new  arrangement  of 
their  old  reliable  singing  and  dancing  skit, 
"The  Information  Bureau."  The  dashing 
quintet  has  one  of  the  real  pleasing  enter- 
tainments that  has  made  the  act  a  delightful 
offering  of  odd  things  that  one  sees  in  a 
variety  bill. 

Harry  Jolson,  brother  of  Al  Jolson,  and  a 
comedian  who  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
world-famous  relative,  sings  new  ballads,  tells 
stories,  and  lives  up  to  his  title  of  "the  Ope- 
ratic  Coon." 

Haviland  and  Tornton  have  a  charming 
little  sketch  entitled  "Insurance"  ;  Fiddes  and 
Swaine  will  offer  a  high-class  musical  inter- 
lude with  special  scenic  effects ;  Hanlon  and 
Hanlon  are  daring  comedy  acrobats,  and  the 
two  movies  will  be  "The  Iron  Claw,"  now  in 
its  seventeenth  chapter,  and  the  newest  edi- 
tion of  "Rube"  Goldberg's  "Boob  Weekly." 


People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Concert. 

The  People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Nikolai  Sokoloff  conductor,  will  give  the  sixth 
popular  symphony  concert  of  the  summer  se- 
ries at  the  Cort  Theatre  next  Sunday  after- 
noon at  3   o'clock. 

The  programme,  wrhich  will  be  rendered  by 
an  orchestra  of  sixty-five  of  the  best  mu- 
sicians of  San  Francisco,  is  all  that  the  most 
exacting  could  desire.  Beethoven's  greatest 
symphony,  the  Fifth ;  the  Prelude  to  "An 
Afternoon  of  a  Faun,"  by  the  illustrious 
Claude  Debussy ;  Tschaikowsky's  stirring 
"March  Slav."  and  Smetana's  symphonic 
poem,  "Vltava,"  arranged  for  harp  by  Kajetan 
A.  Attl,  soloist  and  harpist  of  the  orchestra, 
will  all  be  given  and,  due  to  the  generosity 
of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Casserly,  is  the  low  scale  of 
prices  of  25  cents,  50  cents,  75  cents;  $1  is 
asked  for  the  box,  loge,  and  first  ten  rows  of 
orchestra  seats. 

For  the  winter  series  of  concerts  a  sum  of 
$30,000  is  required  to  guarantee  all  the  ex- 
penses of  an  increased  orchestra,  the  bringing 
here    of    great    soloists,    and ,  all    other    inci- 


San  Francisco 
Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each  with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

jjj     TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  best,  End  here  every  possible 
comfort,    convenience    and    refinement. 


dentals,  and  any  citizen  who  wishes  to  do  so 
may  become  a  guarantor  to  the  extent  of 
$100  or  more  by  communicating  with  the 
office  of  the  People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
703  Head  Building,  209  Post  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

AMUSEMENTS 


PEOPLE'S 

PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA 

NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF.  Conductor 

Sixth  Popular  Symphony  Concert 

CORT    THEATRE,  Sunday  Aft.,  July  9,  at  3 

Soloist— KAJETAN  ATTL— Harpist 

BEETHOVEX    Fifth   Svmphony 

DEBUSSY "Afternoon  of  a   Faun" 

SMETAXA "Vltava"     (Harp    Solo) 

TSCHAIKOWSKY "March  Slav" 

Seats    on    sale    now,    Sherman,    Clay    &    Co , 
Kohler  &  Chase  and  CORT  THEATRE. 


Q 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

11L.U1U  Between  Stockloo  and  PoweU 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Ez'ery  Day 

THEODORE  KOSLOFF,  Permier  Danseur 
Imperial  Russian  Ballet  of  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad, with  Vlasta  Maslova  and  Artists  from 
the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet;  KRAMER  and 
MORTON,  Two  Black  Dots;  COXSUL  and 
His  Adopted  Daughter,  Betty,  in  a  Simian 
Pantomime  Comedv;  MELVILLE  ELLIS  and 
IRENE  BORDOXI:  EDXA  BROTHERS  and 
Company  in  "The  Might  Have  Beens";  MUR- 
RAY BEXNETT;  J.  McLALLEN  and  MAY 
CARSON;  CLAIRE  ROCHESTER,  Phenome- 
nal   Soprano    and    Baritone. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,   50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE   1fc& 


^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.       Phone  Franklin  150 
Beginning    Monday    Night,    July    10th 

HENRY    MILLER 

presents 
"THE  MOLLUSC" 

A    Brilliant    Comedy    in   Three   Acts 

By  Hubert  Henry  Davies 

With  the  following  distinguished  cast:   BRUCE 

McRAE,      HILDA      SPOXG,      CHARLES 

TROWBRIDGE,  ALICE  LINDAHL 

Preceded    by 

MRS.  THOMAS  WHIFFEN 

In  a  one-act  Dlav 

"A  GOLDEN  NIGHT" 

Matinees    It'ednesdays    and    Saturdays 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Fourth  Big  Week  Starts  Sunday,  July  9th 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Oliver  Morosco   Presents 

"THE  BRAT" 

A    Delightful    Comedy    of    Youth 
By    Maude   Fulton,  with 

Maude  Fulton 

And    a    Typical    Morosco    Cast 
SPECIAL   $1.00    MOROSCO    PRICES 
Not    Playing    Oakland 
Next — Morocco's    "Canary    Cottage." 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


"12    MELODY-PHIENDS" 
Musicians   de   Luxe 

THE  SULLY   FAMILY 
"The    Information    Bureau" 

HARRY    TOLSON 
"The  Operatic  Coon" 


ANOTHER  GREAT  EIGHT-Al  T 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


\  certain  tendency  to  distort  facts  may 
usually  be  noticed 'in  the  expert  and  the  en- 
thusiast. Sallying  forth  in  pursuit  of  evi- 
dence for  his  pet  project  or  contention,  he 
never  fails  to  find  it,  even  though  he  may 
have  to  manufacture  it  for  the  purpose, 
Probablv  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  a 
realization  of  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
systematically  fed  on  assertions  of  things 
that  are  not  so,  on  assurances  of  conditions 
that  do  not  exist,  on  solemn  statements  of 
supposed  facts  that  actually  have  no  basis 
of  reality.  At  least  half  of  our  opinions  are 
founded  on  fictions. 

For  example,  there  is  a  lady  called  Helen 
V.  Barg,  and  she  is  a  member  of  the  In- 
dustrial "Welfare  Commission  of  California, 
and  therefore  an  ardent  suffragist.  It  seems 
that  the  Springfield  Equal  Suffrage  League 
is  anxious  to  inform  itself  on  conditions  in 
California  as  they  relate  to  women  and  to  the 
suffrage,  and  so  it  addresses  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  Helen  V.  Barg  and  prints  her  replies 
to  the  extent  of  about  a  column  and  a  half. 
Xow  whether  the  women  of  California  have 
actually  done  so  much  to  make  us  all  happy 
as  these  replies  would  indicate  is  not  a  mat- 
ter for  discussion  in  this  column.  Whether 
the  gates  of  an  earthly  paradise  have  swung 
open  before  our  eyes  as  the  result  of  the 
various  tax-eating  commissions  that  have 
been  aptly  described  as  homes  for  indigent 
politicians  might  perhaps  be  challenged,  but 
not  here.  Whether  women  have  had  other 
than  a  pernicious  influence  upon  legislation  is 
a  subject  for  debate,  but  not  on  the  present 
occasion.  At  the  moment  we  can  only  think 
of  one  achievement  that  was  definitely  femi- 
nine, and  that  was  the  recall  of  Judge  Weller, 
who  subsequently  died  of  chagrin,  and  his 
replacement  by  Judge  Crist,  which  was  a 
flying  leap  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire  and  a  definite  impetus  to  the  degradation 
of  the  police  bench.     But  let  that  pass. 

The  question  that  attracts  our  attention  is 
as  follows:  "Are  the  women  of  your  state 
or  city  treated  w^ith  less  consideration,  chiv- 
alry, or  courtesy  than  they  were  before  en- 
franchisement ?"  The  incredible  reply  is :  j 
"Certainly  not.  .  .  .  Women  have  been  ac- 
corded much  more  consideration  as  members  ) 
of  the  community  since  1911." 

Xow  it  will  be  observed  that  this  reply  is 
ah    evasion."    The'  question    speaks    of    "con- 
sideration, chivalry,  or  courtesy."     The  reply  ■ 
speaks  only  of  "consideration  as  members  of  | 
the  community."     Xone  the  less  it  is  intended  ] 
to  convey  the  impression  of  an  emphatic  and 
inclusive  negative.     And  no  doubt  the  sister- 
hood  in    Springfield   will    solemnly   add   it   to 
their    already    vast    stock    of    misinformation. 
It  will  take  its  place  among  the  alleged  facts 
that    have    been     ascertained     and     that    are 
henceforth    indisputable.      It    will    become    a 
part  of  their  archives.     It  will  form  a  basis 
for  what  they  call  their  views. 

Xow  it  is  most  emphatically  untrue  to  as- 
sert or  to  suggest  that  women  have  been 
treated  with  more  "consideration,  chivalry*  or 
courtesy"  since  1911.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
these  virtues  practically  di  sappeared  so  far 
as  the  general  public  is  concerned  when  the 
suffrage  agitation  first  came  on  the  stage  of 
practical  politics.  The  change  was  obvious 
and  unmistakable.  It  became  a  matter  of 
general  comment  everywhere.  Ten  years  ago 
it  may  be  said  with  some  certainty  that  no 
woman  was  ever  allowed  to  stand  in  a  street- 
car. Today  we  see  women  standing  in  every 
street-car  that  is  crowded.  The  only  women 
who  command  even  the  pretense  of  prece- 
dence at  the  hands  of  the  public  are  old 
women  and  women  with  babies,  and  it  is  not 
invariably  extended  even  to  them.  And  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  an  active  and  a 
practical  dislike  of  the  woman  who  takes  a 
conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs.  There  is  a 
definite  sex  antagonism,  and  it  has  resulted 
everywhere  in  a  lowering  of  the  social  status 
of  women. 

We  do  not  know  what  ma3*  be  the  ideals  of 
Helen  V.  Barg,  or  indeed  if  she  has  any,  but 
there  is  one  passage  in  her  reply  that  must 
surely  arouse  some  questionings  in  the  minds 
of  real  women.  She  says,  "The  relations  of 
men  and  women,  as  of  men  toward  other 
men,  are  fundamentally  economic"  Are  they 
indeed?  How  little  this  lady  knows  either  of 
men  or  of  women.  The  relations  of  men  to 
men  are  not  fundamentally  economic.  They 
are  fundamentally  social  and  human.  Men 
have  lived  together  in  the  past  and  will 
doubtless  live  together  in  the  future,  without 
any  economic  considerations,  but  community 
life  would  be  impossible  for  a  single  day 
without  the  human  and  social  relations.  Eco- 
nomic considerations  may  be  necessary  and 
inevitable,  but  none  the  less  they  are  dis- 
ruptive and  disintegrating.  By  their  very  na- 
ture they  are  explosive.  Men  are  able  to  tole- 
rate er  ch  other,  not  because  of  their  eco- 
nomic relations,  but  in  spite  of  them.  They 
would  not  be  able  to  tolerate  each  other  at 
•  it  were  not  for  a  social  comradeship 
od-fellowship  that  act  as  a  perpetual 
.   -t  to  the  economic  frictions.     And  per- 

; ;  this  may  be  a  suitable  place  to  suggest 


that  women  are  not  likely  to  succeed  in  their 
"economic  relations"  because  they  are  so 
gravely  lacking  in  comradeship  and  good- 
fellowship. 

And  how  will  women  in  general,  real 
women,  feminine  women,  like  to  be  told  that 
their  relations  with  men  are  to  be  the  same 
as  the  relations  of  men  to  men?  Is  that 
actually  their  ambition?  Does  Helen  V.  Barg 
speak  as  one  having  authority?  Does  she 
represent  her  sex?  It  is  true  that  there  are 
some  women  who,  for  quite  obvious  reasons, 
must  confine  their  relations  with  men  to  an 
economic  basis  or  go  without  altogether.  But 
in  the  case  of  ninety-nine  women  out  of  a 
hundred  we  have  not  noticed  any  weaning 
of  the  sex  factor.  Quite  the  contrary.  Nor 
do  we  expect  to  notice  it.  Nor  do  we  believe 
that  women  have  the  slightest  desire  that 
their  relations  with  men  shall  be  "funda- 
mentally economic,"  that  is  to  say  financial. 
In  point  of  fact  it  is  pure  and  unadulterated 
nonsense. 


The  "cigarettes"  mentioned  by  Dickens  in 
1857  were  "brown  paper  cigars,"  an  informant 
writes  to  the  London  Chronicle,  and  were 
evidently  rolled  by  hand  in  the  fashion  not 
unknown  today,  though  rapidly  being  super- 
seded by  the   machine-made   article. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  "Little  Dorrit."  writ- 
ten in  1857,  the  villain  Rigaud  in  his  jail  at 
Marseilles  has  tobacco  brought  to  him  with 
his  rations  and  he  rolls  it  "into  cigarettes  by 
the  aid  of  little  squares  of  paper  which  had 
been  brought  in  with  it."  The  scene,  by  the 
way,  is  dated  bjT  Dickens  "thirty  years  ago." 
Whether  the  paper  was  white  or  brown  does 
not  appear,  but  it  seems  clear  enough  that 
the  smokes  in  question,  thus  rolled  in  a  prison 
cell,  had  more  likeness  to  the  modern 
cigarette  than  to  a  cigar,  although  the  nov- 
elist sometimes  calls  them  little  paper  cigars. 

"Little  Dorrit,"  I  think,  adds  the  corre- 
spondent, is  the  first  of  the  novels  in  which 
the  word  "cigarette"  appears,  although  pipes 
and  cigars  are  frequently  mentioned,  usually 
in  the  mouths  of  the  morally  less  admirable 
characters.  Montague  Tigg  and  Chevy  Slyme 
both  move  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
tobacco  is  added  to  frowsiness.  Rogue  Rider- 
hood's  rascality  is  heightened  by  his  use  of 
a  pipe,  and  the  depth  of  Quilp's  inhumanity 
is  emphasized  by  his  abilities  in  the  way  of 
what  is  now  called  "chain  smoking"  with 
cigars,  while  he  swallows  boiling  rum  from 
a  pannikin  kept  on  the  fire.  Eugene  Wray- 
burn's  languid  idleness  is  solaced  by  cigars, 
but  correct  characters,  such  as  John  Harmon, 
never  touch  what  Ton}r  Weller  calls  "the 
flagrant  weed." 


Mr.  Slowgait  (about  to  propose,  time  II 
p.  m.) — I  am  about  to  say  something,  Miss 
Chillington,  that  I  should  have  said  some 
time  ago.  Look  into  my  eyes  and  tell  me  if 
you  can  not  guess  what  it  is.  Miss  Chilling- 
ton  (suppressing  a  yawn) — You  look  as 
sleepy  as  I  feel,  so  I  suppose  you  must  be 
going  to  say  "Good-night." — Stray  Stories. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY (the  German  Bank),  526  California 
Street;  Mission  Branch,  corner  Mission  and 
Twenty-First  Streets;  Richmond  District 
Branch,  corner  Clement  and  Seventh  Avenue; 
Haight  Street  Branch,  corner  Haight  and  Bel- 
vedere Streets. — For  the  half-year  ending  June 
30,  1916,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Saturday,  July  1, 
1916.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  the 
deposit  account  and  earn  dividends  from  July 
1,    1916.  GEORGE   TOURNY,   Manager. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1916,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
savings  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Saturday, 
July  1,  1916.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
the    principal    from    July    1,    1916. 

H.   C.   KLEVESAHL,   Cashier. 


MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, 706  Market  Street,  opposite  Third. — 
For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1916,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits, 
payable  on  and  after  Saturday,  July  1,  1916. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
Tuly    1,    1916. 

C.  B.  HOBSON,  Cashier. 

FRENCH- AMERICAN  BANK  OF  SAVINGS 
(Savings  Department),  108  Sutter  Street. — For 
the  half-year  ending  Tune  30,  1916,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  payable  on  and 
after  Saturday,  July  1,  1916.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  the  principal  from  July  1,  1916. 
A.  LEGALLET,  President. 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY, corner  Market,  McAllister  and  Jones 
Streets. — For  the_half-year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of 
four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits, 
payable  on  and  after  Saturday,  July  1,  1916. 
Dividends  not  drawn  will  be  added  to  depos- 
itors' account,  become  a  part  thereof,  and 
will  earn  dividend  from  July  1,  1916-  De- 
posits made  on  or  before  July  10,  1916,  will 
draw  interest  from  Tulv  1,   1916. 

R.  M.   TOBIN,   Secretary, 
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San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Sixty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min.,  from  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf.  Time, 
3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  24  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,    10  hours,  3   min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
6240  feet.  Trout  fishing  (June 
1st).  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 
Time,  13  hours,  30  min.,  from  San 
Francisco. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
from  Klamath  Falls  and  Kirk. 
Time,  19  hours,  45  min.,  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  day  or  night 
ride  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to  El  Portal. 

Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  finely  equipped  mineral 
baths.  A  place  for  rest  and  out- 
door recreation.  Golf  links.  Ten- 
nis.   Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea-fishing.  Yachting.  Golf.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  drives.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  centre.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.    Time,  14  hours,  45  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego 


FIRST  LN~  SAFETY 


Panama  -  California  International 
Exposition  open  every  day,  all  the 
vear.     Time,    IS  hours,   50  min. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 


July  8,  1916. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

One  of  Whistler's  sycophants  once  de- 
clared, while  conversing  with  the  eccentric 
painter,  that  there  had  been  only  two  real 
masters  of  art  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
Velasquez  and  Whistler.  The  artist  replied  : 
"Why  drag  in   Velasquez  ?" 


A  German  spy  caught  red-handed  was  on 
his  way  to  be  shot.  "I  think  you  English 
are  brutes,"  he  growled,  "to  march  me 
through  this  rain  and  slush."  "Well,"  said 
the  "Tommy"  who  was  escorting  him,  "what 
about  me  ?     I  have  to  go  back  in  it." 


Down  in  Missouri  many  years  ago  a  coun- 
try Sunday-school  teacher  asked  her  class  of 
boys:  "How  many  men  have  you  read  of  by 
the  name  of  James?"  "Two,"  promptly  re- 
plied one  bright  youth.  "Yes  ?"  she  smiled 
encouragingly,  "name  them."  "Frank  and 
Jesse,"  was   the  response. 


An  American  lady  at  Straiford-on-Avon 
showed  even  more  than  the  usual  American 
fervor.  She  had  not  recovered  when  she 
reached  the  railway  station,  for  she  remarked 
to  a  friend  as  they  walked  on  the  platform : 
"To  think  that  it  was  from  this  very  plat- 
form the  immortal  bard  would  depart  when- 
ever he  journeyed  to  town." 


The  "one-gallus"  customer  drifted  into  a 
country  store  in  Arkansas.  "Gimme  a 
nickel's  worth  of  asafetida,"  he  drawled. 
The  clerk  poured  it  out  and  pushed  it  across 
the  counter.  "Charge  it,"  said  the  customer. 
"What's  your  name  ?"  asked  the  clerk. 
"Honeyfunkel."  "Take  it  for  nothing,"  said 
the  shopman.  "I  wouldn't  write  'asafetida' 
and   'Honeyfunkel'  for  five  cents." 


The  late  Senator  Tabor  built  the  Tabor 
Grand  Opera  House  at  Denver  some  thirty 
years  ago.  He  employed  an  Italian  artist  to 
decorate  the  interior,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  (Tabor)  was  not  to  enter  the  theatre 
until  the  work  was  completed.  Over  the 
centre  of  the  proscenium  was  a  picture  of 
Shakespeare.  On  a  tour  of  inspection,  in 
company  with  the  artist.  Senator  Tabor  said : 
"Whose  picture  is  that?"  The  artist  replied: 
"Shakespeare."  "Shakespeare!  What  in  hell 
did  he  ever  do  for  Denver  ?  You  paint  him 
out  and  paint  me  in." 


In  one  of  the  hotels  where  non-residents 
are  admitted  to  the  table  d'hote  luncheon  and 
dinner  a  man  and  a  woman  sat  at  a  little 
table  in  a  corner.  He  had  a  meek  look  and 
such  sad  eyes,  while  she  had  a  vituperous 
tongue,  which  she  was  using  ably.  When 
their  cleansing  of  soiled  linen  had  disturbed 
every  other  diner  in  the  room  the  manager 
approached  them.  "Pardon  me,  madam,"  he 
said  to  the  lady,  who  was  obviously  the  senior 
partner  in  the  combine.  "I  must  beg  of  you 
to  be  more  restrained.  If  you  want  to  con- 
tinue your — er — discussion,  please  do  it  out- 
side." "Rubbish !"  snapped  the  lady  tartly. 
"You  advertise  this  as  a  family  hotel,  don't 
you  ?" 


Dozens  of  old  graduates  were  back,  and 
they  talked  a  lot  about  themselves  and  a  lot 
more  about  others  not  so  fortunate  as  to  at- 
tend. "Most  of  our  old  crowd  are  married 
and  happy,"  said  one.  "Married,  anyhow," 
said  another,  with  the  grin  that  always  ac- 
companies this  silly  joke.  "I  accept  the 
amendment,"  returned  the  first  speaker,  "but 
chiefly  on  account  of  poor  Billy  Tompkins. 
He  had  an  unfortunate  marital  experience." 
They  hadn't  heard  of  it  and  begged  for  par- 
ticulars. "Why,  the  girl  he  married  turned 
out  to  be  a  professional  pickpocket."  The 
man  who  had  first  spoken  sighed,  but  his 
eyes  twinkled.  "Well,"  he  observed,  "I  guess 
the  rest  of  us  drew  some  pretty  clever  ama- 
teurs— what  ?" 


The  old  English  farmer  had  been  haled  be- 
fore the  magistrates  to  show  cause  why  he 
hadn't  taken  out  a  license  for  a  pet  terrier. 
"Whoy,  he's  nobbut  a  puppy,"  he  exclaimed, 
in  defense.  "Yes,  yes,  so  you  say,"  said  the 
clerk.     "But  how  old  is  he?"     "I  couldn't  tell 


to  a  bit,"  was  the  reply.  "I  never  was  much 
good  at  dates,  but  he's  nobbut  a  puppy."  On 
the  other  hand,  evidence  proved  that  the  dog 
was  long  past  puppyhood,  and  the  bench  in- 
flicted the  usual  fine.  Talking  it  over  after- 
wards, the  farmer  exclaimed :  "  'Ang  me  if 
I  can  un'erstand  it!  Last  year,  an'  the  year 
afore  that,  I  told  the  same  tale  'bout  same 
dog,  an'  it  wor  alius  good  enough  afore  ! 
Who's  bin  meddlin'  wi'  t'  law  since  last  year?" 


The  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  zoo 
was  making  arrangements  to  feed  the  twenty- 
seven-foot  python  and  needed  men  to  hold 
the  reptile  during  the  repast.  His  adver- 
tisement was  answered  by  a  serious-looking 
darky.  "What  we  want,"  said  the  zoo  man, 
"is  a  strong,  husky  chap  to  help  hold  the  big 
snake  while  we  feed  him."  The  darky's  jaw 
dropped,  his  eyes  stuck  out  like  golf  balls  and 
he  gasped  :  "Yo' — yo' — want  a  man  to  do 
what?"  "We  want  a  man  to  help  hold  the 
big    snake.      What's    the    matter  ?      Don't    be 

frightened,   there'll  be  ten   of  us "     "Hoi' 

on  !"  gasped  the  darky,  making  for  the  door. 
"Hoi'  on!  Dey  may  be  nine  o'  yo',  but  dey 
won't   be   ten   o'  us." 


During  the  war  with  the  South  there  was  a 
certain  company  of  raw  recruits  marching 
rapidly  to  the  front.  Their  way  to  the  outpost 
led  along  a  Virginia  road  which  stretched 
over  a  rolling  country  that  was  dotted  here 
and  there  with  clumps  of  trees.  At  a  turning 
they  saw  ahead  of  them  a  pine  grove  which 
grew  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of 
their  path,  but  they  were  unaware  that  in  its 
midst  a  squad  of  Rebel  cavalry  was  lying  in 
ambush.  As  the  company  got  abreast  of  the 
timber,  the  guerillas  opened  a  scattering  fire 
on  their  flank.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
recruits  had  heard  bullets  singing  over  their 
heads,  and,  moreover,  they  had  no  idea  that 
the  enemy  was  within  five  miles  of  them,  so 
they  were  uncertain  how  to  regard  this 
demonstration.  The  squad  halted,  undeter- 
mined what  to  do ;  and  one  big  German, 
after  putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth  trumpet- 
fashion,  shouted  toward  the  trees :  "Stob 
shooding,"  and  then  turned  excitedly  to  the 
officer  in  command,  exclaiming:  "What  de 
tevil  dey  aboud  ?  Don'd  dey  know  dey  is 
some  beobles  here?" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Pork  Defense. 
When   ships   shall   prey  along  our  coast 

And    steam   to   make  attack, 
A   courthouse   out   in    Painted   Post 

Shall  turn  them  from  their  track. 

When    foreign    airships   pour   the    rain 
Of  bombs  and  fire  and  things, 

A  postman's  clubhouse  on  the  plain 
Shall  fly  to  rend  their  wings. 

When  armies  shall  our  seaboard  take 
Where    now    Old    Glory   waves, 

A  widened  creek  near  Great  Salt  Lake 
Shall    bear    defending   braves. 

And    if  despite   all  this  they   dare 

To   still   put   up   a   scrap, 
A  good  road  marked  "No   Thoroughfare" 

Shall    lead    them    off    the   map. 
-McLandburgh    Wilson,    in    New    York    Sun. 


Disillusion. 
Since  shortened  skirts  in  view  have  moved, 

With    frank    regret   we    must   aver 
A    lot    of   ankles    have    not    proved 
As  shapely  as  we  thought  they  were. 

— Washington    Star. 


The  Wm.  and  the  Tile. 
A  goat   stood   by   the   orchard    wall — 

A  goat   serene  and   fat; 
He    spied    a    little   distance    off 

On   the   ground    a   white   felt   hat, 
And   in   a  jiffy  swallowed   it  whole, 

And    his    heart    went    pit-a-pat. 

Then    joyfully    on    his    hinder    limbs 

He    assumed    a    buttful    pose, 
Then  stood  in  a  gentle  reverie, 

Like  a  bard  in  a  poppied  doze, 
And  wriggled  his  tail  and  blinked  his  eyes, 

And   twisted   his   purple  nose. 

"Oh,  I  can  the  boot,  and  the  oyster-can, 
And    the   old    hoop-skirt    digest!" 

Just  then  he  jumped  ten   feet  off  the  ground, 
With  a  motion  of  vague  unrest — 

He  suddenly   learned  that   that  white   felt  hat 
Was   a    raging   hornets*    nest. 

— R.  K.  Munkittrick,  in  Puck. 
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The  best  cooks  have  no 
failures,  because  they  use 

ROYAL 

Baking  Powder 

Absolutely  Pure 

It  does  not  pay  to  experiment  with 
cheap  brands  and  risk  the  quality  and 
healthfulness  of  the  food. 

No  Alum      No  Phosphate 


PERSONAL. 

£^2  Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  George  Rodman  Shreve  has  announced  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wat- 
son Shreve,  to  Mr.  Philip  Van  Rensselaer  Schuy- 
ler of  Utica,  New  York.  ■  Miss  Shreve  is  the  sister 
of  Mrs.  Gilbert  Stockton  and  Miss  Agnes  Shreve. 
Mr.  Schuyler  is  the  son  of  Dr.  William  J.  Schuy- 
ler and  Mrs.  Schuyler  of  Utica.  No  date  has  been 
set  for  the  wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Henrietta  Marie  Whiting 
and  Lieutenant  James  Harvey  Taylor,  U.  S.  N., 
was  solemnized  at  high  noon  Saturday  at  the  sum- 
mer home  of  the  birde's  parents,  Rear-Admiral 
William  Henry  Whiting  and  Mrs.  Whiting,  at 
Brookdale.  Rev.  Reginald  Hodgkins  officiated. 
Miss  Jane  Allen  McCrae  was  the  bride's  only  at- 
tendant and  Mr.  Benjamin  Harrison  Taylor  of 
Indianapolis  was  his  brother's  best  man.  Lieu- 
tenant Taylor  and  Mrs.  Taylor  have  gone  to 
Southern  California  on  their  wedding  trip. 
.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Kathleen  Coleman  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Porter  was  solemnized  Saturday  in 
San  Anselmo.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Ramra  officiated. 
Neither  bride  nor  groom  was  attended,  and  the 
only  witnesses  to  the  marriage  were  Mr.  Porter's 
mother,  Mrs.  William  S.  Porter,  Miss  Evelyn 
Waller,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  Mr.  E.  L.  Weste- 
ridge,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Hermann.  Mrs.  Porter  is 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Rudolph  Lichtenberg.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Porter  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  on 
their  wedding  trip  and  upon  their  return  will  re- 
side in   Ross. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Mabel  Thayer  Gray  and 
Senator  Thomas  Mitchell  Potter  of  Kansas  was 
solemnized  Saturday  morning  at  the  bride's  home 
in  Piedmont,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Horn  officiating. 
Mrs.  Potter  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  George  D. 
Gray  and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Wirt  Potter. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter  have  gone  to  Yellowstone 
Park  on  their  wedding  trip  and  upon  their  return 
they   will   reside   in    Piedmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  over  the  week-end  at  their  coun- 
try home,   Sobra  Vista,   in   Sonoma   County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park.  Her  guests  included 
Baroness  Jan  Carol  Van  Eck,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hooper,  Mrs.  George  Lyman,  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Casey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  gave  a  tea  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  their  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  over  the  Fourth  at  their  home. 
Garden  of  Allah,  in  Mill  Valley. 

Mrs.    Eleanor    Martin    gave    a    dinner    Thursday 


evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  compliment 
to  Judge  Ygnacio  Sepulvida  and  Mrs.  Sepulvida. 
Among  the  guests  were  Count  del  Valle  de  Salazar 
and  Countess  de  Salazar,  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper,  Miss 
Conchita  Sepulvida,  Miss  Elvira  Mejia,  Miss 
Coralia  Mejia,  Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr. 
Charles  Chapman,  Mr.  Edward  Cebrian,  and 
Baron    Heine   von    Schroeder. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Frederick    Sharon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  George  Cameron  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and.  Mrs.  Gaillard  Stoney  gave  a.  dinner 
recently  in  compliment  to  General  William  L. 
Sibert,   XJ.    S.   A. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Webster  Street. 
Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth,  Miss 
Ruth  Zeile,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Mary  Louise 
Black,  Miss  Josephine  Marshall,  and  Miss  Ara- 
bella   Schwerin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  Monday  evening  at 
the  Marin  Golf  and  Country  Club. 
•  Mrs.  George  Pope  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs. 
George  Howard,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs, 
Hamilton  Stone  Wallace,  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum, 
Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mrs. 
Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wil- 
son, and  Mrs.    George  Lent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Griffith  Henshaw  gave  a 
luncheon  Tuesday  at  their  heme  in  Montecito, 
complimenting  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  and  Mrs.  Alia 
Henshaw    Chickering. 

Countess  del  Valle  de  Salazar  gave  an  informal 
tea  Tuesday  at  the  Palace,  her  guests  including 
Miss  Conchita  Sepulvida,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss 
Cora  Otis,   and  Miss  Elvira  Mejia. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor 
of    Miss    Mary    Louise    Black. 

Mr.  Louis- Welch  gave  a  dinner-dance  Tuesday 
evening    at    the    Menlo    Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Hamilton  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Helen  Hamilton,  gave  a  tea  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Miles  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  St.  Francis.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey,  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen, 
and    Miss    Mary    Louise    Black.  .  ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William "  Sproule  gave  a  skating 
and  supper  party  last  Thursday  evening  in  com- 
pliment to  their  daughter,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Baldwin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Wilson  gave  a  house 
party  over  the  week-end  at  their  ranch  near  No- 
vate Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Fairlie,  Dr.  Chester 
Moore  and  Mrs.  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Randall  C. 
Stoney  assisted  Mr.  and"  Mrs.  Wilson  in  enter- 
taining the  guests. 

Dr.  Henry  Kiersted  and  Mrs.  Kiersted  gave  an 
informal  luncheon    Sunday   in   Burlingame. 
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Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Burlingame,  after  a  sojourn  of 
several  weeks  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Canada. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carolan  passed  the  last  two  weeks 
at  Banff  and  Lake  Louise. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  has  gone  to  Beowawe,  Ne- 
vada, where  she  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Hobart. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney  and  Miss  Helen  Keeney 
are  visiting  in  Menlo  Park  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.    Talbot    Walker. 

Mrs.  Franklin  Babcock  has  gone  to  Portland, 
Maine,  to  visit  her  mother,  Mrs.  Jacob  Snow 
Winslow.  Mrs.  Babcock  will  return  in  August 
to  Fort  Barrancas,  Florida,  where  Lieutenant  Bab- 
cock is  stationed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Butters  left  Friday  for 
Lake  Tahoe  for  a  brief  visit.  From  Tahoe  they 
will  go  to  New  York,  where  they  will  remain  for 
two  months, 

Mrs.  Willis  Polk  has  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
after  a  visit  in  Tulare  with  her  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,   Mr.    and   Mrs.   Austin    Moore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Chauncey  Boardman,  Jr., 
with  Miss  Mary  Boardman  and  Mr.  George  Board- 
man,  left  Friday  for  Feather  River  Inn  for  a  visit 
of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Tyson  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Franklin  Kales  spent  the  holidays  in  Lake 
County. 

Judge  Ygnacio  Sepulvida,  Mrs.  Sepulvida,  and 
Miss  Conchita  Sepulvida,  who  have  been  visiting 
here  from  Los  Angeles,  spent  the  week-end  in 
Pleasanton  as  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Phccbe  Hearst. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Waterman  has  arrived  from  her 
home  in  Havana  and  is  the  guest  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.  William  J.  Dutton,  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Grant  spent  the  week- 
end in  Sausalito  with  Mrs.  Grant's  brother-in-law 
and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Bernard  Ford  are  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Waterlow  Ford  at  their 
home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Selim  Woodworth  and  Miss  Dorothy  Wood- 
worth  have  gone  to  Tahoe,  where  they  will  pass 
the   remainder  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  at  their  home  in  San 
Rafael. 

Miss  Gladys  Sullivan  lias  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  visit  of  several  months  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  home  of  her  uncle,  Senator  James  D. 
Phelan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  have  gone  to 
Santa  Barbara  to  superintend  the  building  of  their 
new  home. 

Miss  Miriam  Gibbons,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Yosemite,  will  return  this  week  to  her  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Miles  are  spending  several 
days  in  Burlingame  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  T.    Cameron. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  left  Sunday  for  Byron 
Springs   for  a  stay  of  several   weeks. 

Miss  Josephine  Marshall,  who  has  been  visiting 
in  San  Francisco  from  her  home  in  Virginia,  has 
gone  to  Los  Angeles,  where  she  is  the  guest  of 
Miss   Eleanor   Banning. 

Dr.  Florence  Ward  and  Miss  Dorothy  Ward 
returned  Tuesday  to  their  home  on  Broadway 
from  a  brief  visit  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Remi  Pierre  Schwerin  and  Mr.  Richard 
Schwerin  returned  Sunday  from  New  York  and 
are  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Emilia  Chrystal  Harrison  is  visiting  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Virginia,  as  the  guest  of  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Lieutenant  Ralph  Chrystal  Har- 
rison and  Mrs.  Harrison. 

Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt  and  Mrs.  Moffitt  have 
gone  to  Lake  Tahoe  for  a  sojourn  of  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Jenkins,  Miss  Celia  O'Connor,  and  Mr. 
Otto  Wadstedt  made  up  a  party  that  spent  the 
week-end  in  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Ruth  Zeile  is  visiting  Mrs.  Frederick  S. 
Moody  at  the  Weber  Lake  Club  in  the  Sierras. 

Mrs.  Norval  Lane  Nokes  and  her  granddaughter, 
Miss  Virginia  Murphy,  are  spending  several  weeks 
in    Sausalito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Livermore  have  closed 
their  home  on  Russian  Hill  and  gone  to  Ross 
Valley   for   the   remainder   of   the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  have 
recently  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Fagan  at  their  home  in  Los  Altos. 

Dr.  Walter  Boardman  and  Mrs.  Boardman  have 
returned  from  their  wedding  trip  and  have  taken 
a  house  on  Green  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Mann  have  gone  on  a  motor  trip  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  .and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  and  Mrs.  Alia 
Henshaw  Chickering  left  Saturday  for  Montecito, 
where  they  will  be  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam  Griffith   Henshaw. 

Dr.  Philip  L.  Wheeler  and  Mrs.  Wheeler,  with 
Miss  Pauline  and  Miss  Katherine  Wheeler,  left 
Saturday   for   a  sojourn  in  Yosemite   Valley. 

Mr.  Bradley  Wallace  has  gone  to  Tahoe  for  a 
stay  of  several  weeks. 

Miss  Helen  Bowie  is  visiting  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Bowie  Detrick,   at  her   home  on  Jackson    Street. 

Miss  Fernanda  Pratt,  who  has  been  in  New 
York  for  several  weeks,  is  spending  the  summer 
with  friends  on  Long  Island. 

Mrs.  Robert  McMillan  spent  the  Fourth  of  July 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  at  their 
home  in  Burlingame. 

Miss  Lily  O'Connor,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Bald- 
win, and  Miss  Alice  de  Lamar  went  to  Del  Monte 
Saturday   to    remain   several  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jerome  Alexander  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Peidmont  from  a  visit 
in  the   Santa  Cruz   Mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Brunswig  and  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Brunswig  have  been  visiting  in  Yosemite 
from  their  home  in  Los  Angeles.  Before  return- 
ing south  they  will  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
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ander  Field  at  their  home  on  Washington   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Leslie  Miller,  passed  the  holidays 
at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  is  the  guest  of  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  at 
their   home   at  Woodside. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  spent  the  week-end  at  the 
Presidio  of  Monterey  as  the  house  guest  of  Mrs. 
F.    B.  Arnold. 

Captain  George  Williams  and  Mrs.  Williams 
have  recently  been  the  guests  of  Captain  Frank 
Bennett  and  Mrs.  Bennett  at  their  home  at  Mare 
Island. 

Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  and  her  little  son 
have  arrived  from  London  and  are  in  Berkeley 
with  Mrs.  Blossom.  Mr.  Knox  accompanied  them 
west  as  far  as  Denver,  and  will  go  from  there  to 
London  and  Spain,  where  Mrs.  Knox  will  join 
him   in    the  early  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G.  Gauld  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  are  the  guests  of  Miss  Helen  Van  Winkle 
at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Coryell,  Masters  Royal  and 
Gordon  Coryell  and  Clemens  Horst,  Jr.,  are  en- 
joying a  motor  trip  through   the   Yosemite   Valley. 


The   home    of    Dr.    Lovell    Langstroth    and 
Mrs.    Langstroth   has  been   brightened   by   the 

advent  of  a  little  daughter.     Mrs.   Langstroth 
was  Miss  Dora  Winn. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown 
in  Piedmont  has  been  brightened  by  the  ad- 
vent of  a  little  daughter.  Mrs.  Brown  was 
Miss  Ruth  Casey. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrien  Ander- 
son has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
little  daughter.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  Miss 
Corona  Williams. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Towne 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  little 
daughter.  Mrs.  Towne  was  Miss  Marie 
Bullard. 


COLLEGE  HALL 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women 
students  of  the  University  of  California,  is 
on  the  comer  of  Hearst  and  La  Loma  Aves. 

Application  for  residence  should  be  made 
to  MRS.   DAVIS, 

Head  of  College  Hall. 


BERKELEY    INN 

Select  Family  Hotel 

(AMERICAN  PLAN) 
Summer  rates.     Single   rooms   for   gentlemen. 
Cor.  Haste  St.  and  Telegraph  Ave. 
BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Take  Gear,  Sited  Car  lo  Mason  and  Walk  One  Block  to  OTarrelJ 

"    Ellis     

Phone  Prospect  410 

Altoona  Hotel 

340  O'Farrell  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  A.  MYERS  -  -  -  Proprietor 

For  several  years  manager  Hotel  Kern,  160  Eddy  Street 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 

Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 
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THE  CITY   IN  GENERAL. 

Seven  non-union  laborers  were  seriously  in- 
jured on  Tuesday  as  a  result  of  the  steve- 
dores' strike.  The  chief  of  police  has  ordered 
that  all  non-union  men  shall  he  searched  for 
concealed  weapons  as  they  leave  the  piers, 
this  order  being  the  result  of  a  request 
of  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council.  It  is 
reported  that  400  Hawaiian  laborers  are  being 
brought  to  the  city.  Henry  M.  White,  the 
Federal  mediator,  is  making  efforts  toward  a 
conference  between  the  employers  and  the 
Longshoremen's  Association. 


The  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  San 
Francisco  resulted  in  fifty-four  fire  alarms,  a 
large  increase  over  1905,  before  the  new  regu- 
lations came  into  force.  The  fire  chief  at- 
tributes this  condition  to  the  laxity  of  the 
police,  who  made  little  or  no  effort  to  enforce 
the  law.  He  says  that  the  people  acted  "just 
as  if  there  were  no  city  ordinance." 


The  entire  estate  of  the  late  George  A. 
Knight,  who  died  last  week,  is  left  to  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Frances  Hale  Knight.  Mrs. 
Knight  is  named  as  executrix  of  the  estate, 
without  bonds.  In  explanation  of  all  the 
property  going  to  the  widow,  the  will  says : 
"I  have  only  two  children,  Charles  E.  Knight 
and  Fred  S.  Knight.  I  know  their  mother 
will  be  to  them  the  kind  mother  she  has  ever 
been.  That  is  the  reason  I  have  left  nothing 
to  them  in  this  will." 


The  Birkdale  took  fire  at  pier  41  last  Mon- 
day, and  for  a  time  threatened  to  produce  a 
conflagration  as  great  as  that  which  destroyed 
pier  46  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  Birkdale  was 
loaded  with  nitrate  from  South  American 
ports  and  was  consigned  to  the  Du  Pont  Pow- 
der Company.  The  fire  was  not  subdued  until 
the  ship  had  been  towed  to  Mission  Eay  and 
flooded.  

The  state  market  director  has  protested 
against  the  action  of  the  California  Fruit- 
Growers'  Exchange  in  refusing  to  participate 
in  the  organization  of  a  state  bureau  of  dis- 
tribution of  citrus  fruits  in  order  to  route 
and  divert  shipment  with  a  view  to  securing 
an  equable  distribution  of  fruit.  The  ex- 
change represents  sixty-six  per  cent  of  the 
citrus  fruit  business  in  the  state. 


The  various  organizations  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  Bay  cities  interested  in  the  projec! 
of  bridging  San  Francisco  Bay  have  been 
notified  from  Washington  that  the  War  De- 
partment has  ordered  an  investigation  of  the 
subject.  The  plans  include  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  with  two  decks  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  the  normal  growth  of  traffic 
for  the  next  fifty  years.  Three  roadways  will 
occupy  the  upper  deck,  one  for  wagons  and 
slowly-moving  trucks.  On  the  lower  deck  will 
be  four  railroad  tracks,  two  for  overland 
steam  trains  and  two  for  electric  suburban 
trains,  but  all  four  available  for  use  by  the 
electric  trains  should  it  be  found  necessary. 
The  structure  as  outlined  will  be  five  and 
a  half  miles  in  length.  The  eastern  terminal 
would  be  near  First  and  Adeline  Streets,  Oak- 
land, and  the  western  near  Second  and  Town- 


Feather  River  Inn  and  Chalets 

Feather  River  Inn  Station 

CALIFORNIA 


A  resort  that  rec 
discriminate. 


lends  itself  to  those  who 

CLYDE  OPELT,  Manager 


send  Streets,  San  Francisco,  from  which  elec- 
tric trains  would  be  run  to  Third  and  Market 
Streets,  the  real  terminal. 


The  Hicks-Hauptmann  Lumber  Company 
has  sold  its  fleet  of  four  vessels  to  the  Fair- 
Moran  Steamship  Company.  These  four  ves- 
sels are  the  7.  B.  Stetson,  the  Temple  E, 
Dorr,  the  Nehalim,  and  the  Forest  Home. 


Prince  Hohenlohe,  formerly  attache  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  embassy  in  Washington, 
has  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  order  to  take 
the  position  of  vice-consul  of  the  dual  mon- 
archy.   

The  board  of  education  has  set  aside  $3000 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  dental  clinic 
in  San  Francisco.  Henceforth  the  teeth  of 
all  children  will  be  examined  and  the  neces- 
sary work  will  be  done  in  all  cases  of  parental 
inability.    '  

The  Exposition  preservation  committee  has 


LOW 

FARES 

EAST 


ROUND  TRIP 

Baltimore $108.50 

Boston 1 12.70 

Chicago 72.50 

Denver 55.00 

Houston 62.50 

Kansas  City 60.00 

Memphis 70.00 

Montreal 110.70 

New  Orleans 70.00 

New  York 1 10.70 

Philadelphia 1 10.70 

St.  Louis 70.00 

Washington 108.50 

Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City  and 
other  points  upon  request. 

Good  on  All  Trains 

Pullman  Standard  and 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 

Stopovers 
Going  and  Returning 


SALE  DATES 

July  6,  11,  12,  13.  26,  27,  28. 

Aug.    1,  2,  3,  8,  9,   10,  24,  25,  28,  29. 

Sept.  7,  8,  12,  13. 

Going  Limit  15  days 

Return     Limit,    Three    Months    from 

Date  of  Sale,  but  not  after 

October  31,  1916 


$110.70  to  New  York  is  good  between  New 
Orleans  and  New  York  by  Southern  Pacific's 
Atlantic  S.  S.  Line,  with  sailings  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  and  includes  Berth  and  Meals 
on  Steamers. 


For  Train   Service  and  Sleeping  Car  Berths 
ASK  AGENTS 

SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Condition  at  Close  of  Business  June  30,  1916 

RESOURCES 

Loans    and     Discounts $17,578,722.11 

U.    S.     Bonds 2,001,200.00 

Other    Bonds    and    Securities 1,357,293.26 

Capital  Stock  in  Federal   Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 120,000.00 

Customers'   Liability  under   Letters  of  Credit 807, 619. 34 

CASH    AND     SIGHT    EXCHANGE 15,552,087.18 


$37,416,921.89 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    $  2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 3,416,330.54 

Circulation 1,958,000.00 

Letters    of    Credit 829,619.34 

DEPOSITS    29,212,972.01 


OFFICERS 

WM.    H.    CROCKER.    President 

CHAS.    E.    GREEN Vice-President  J.    B.    McCARGAR. 

JAS.  J.  FAGAN Vice-President  G.    W.    EBNER 

W.  GREGG,  JR Cashier  B.    D.    DEAN 

J.    M.    HASTEN.    Assistant   Cashier 


$37,416,921.89 


.  Asst.  Cashier 
.Asst.  Cashier 
.Asst.  Cashier 


JOHN   CLAUSEN,  Manager  Foreign   Dept. 


G.    FERIS    BALDWIN.    Auditor 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

WM.    H.    CROCKER 

CHARLES  T.  CROCKER 

FRANK  G.  DRUM 

JAS.  J.  FAGAN  GEORGE  W.   SCOTT 


CHAS.    E.    GREEN 
W.   GREGG,   JR. 
A.    F.   MORIiiSON 
HENRY  T.    SCOTT 


reported  to  William  H.  Crocker,  one  of  the 
trustees  for  the  transfer  of  Exposition  stock, 
that  up  to  June  29th  there  had  been  assigned 
for  the  preservation  purposes  a  grand  total 
of  262,780  shares  of  Exposition  stock.  The 
financial  report  shows  a  net  balance  of  $17,- 
436.12,  of  which  $12,740.17  is  on  deposit. 
These  funds  came  from  special  days  at  the 
Exposition  and  are  independent  of  the  pros- 
pective revenue  from  stock  assignment. 

■■* 

Kate  Langley  Bosher's  just-published 
"People  Like  That"  has  already  attracted  the 
attention  of  readers  in  China.  An  order 
from  that  country  has  just  come  to  her  pub- 
lishers for  a  number  of  copies  of  this  new 
story  by   "Mary   Cary's"   author. 


EXCURSION  FARES 

to  points  in 

HUMBOLDT 
MENDOCINO 


COUNTIES 


i  San  Francisco 
To 


3  Mos. 

Limit. 

Hopland $  5.00 

Ukiah   5.75 

Willits 6.50 

Longvale 7.50 

Dos  Rios 8.75 

Spryrock 10.25 

Alder  Point    13.50 

Fort    Seward    14.25 

Scotia 17.50 

Alton    18.00 

Fortuna 18.25 

Fernbridge 18.50 

Eureka 19.25 

Areata 19.75 


15  days' 
Limit — Sold 

only  on 
Fri.  &  Sat. 


$11.25 
12.00 
14.75 
15.00 
15.25 
15.50 
16.00 
16.50 


Ask     our     agent     for     copy     "Hunting     and 
Fishing,"   also    "Vacation    1916." 

NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Club  Room  Luncheon  for  Men 

SO  Cents 

Tea  and  Music  in  the  Lounge 
Every  Afternoon 

Dancing  in  the  Rose  Room  Every 
Evening  Except  Sunday 

Turkish  Baths — For  Women,  I  1  th  Floor 
For  Men,   1  2th  Floor 

Indoor  Golf  on  the  Roof  of  the  Annex 

Kindergarten  for  the  Convenience  of 

Women  Shopping  and  for 

Regular  Instruction 


Buoweiser  Is  liquid  Bread 

— Nothing  More— Nothing  Less 

r  GOMES  only  from  the  blended  and 
ripened  juices  of  the  best  Northern 
Barley  and  the  finest  tonic  Saazer 
Hops.  Americans  who  have  globe- 
trotted the  world  say,  "BUDWEISERJS 
Quality,  Purity,  Mildness  and  exclusive 
Saazer  Hop  Flavor  are  always  the  same 
—no  matter  whether  you  drink  it  in  Hong 
Kong  or  in  its  home  town— always  the 
same  uniform.  BUDWEISER— always 
in  a  class  by  itself." 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  •  ST.LOUIS,U.S.A. 

Visitors  to  St- Louis  arc  courteously  invited  to  inspect  our  plant- 
covers  141  acres 


Means  Moderation 

Tillmann  &  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Low  Fares  East 

via 

Western  Pacific 

Thru    Pullman    Standard    and    Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars. 

Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service. 

OBSERVATION  CARS 

STEEL  EQUIPMENT 

STOPOVERS 
GOING  AND  RETURNING 


Round  Trip 

Baltimore 

^108.50 

Montreal 

$110.70 

112.70 

Ogden 

40.00 

Chicago 
Dallas 

72.50 
62.50 

Phila. 
Quebec 

110.70 
120.50 
70.00 

Denver 

55.00 

Salt  Lake 

40.00 

Houston 

62.50 

Toronto 

98.50 

Kansas  City 

60.00 

Washington 

Memphis 

70.00 

and  other 

New  York 

110.70 
Sale] 

points 
)ates 

108.50 

July  6,  11, 

12,  13,  26 

27,  28. 

August    1, 

2 

3,   8,   ! 

,    10,   24,  25, 

28,  29. 

Sept.  7,  8, 

11 

12. 

Going  Limit  15  days.  Return  Limit, 
three  months  from  date  of  sale,  but  not 
beyond  October  31,  1916. 

For  further  information  address  or 
phone 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  TICKET,  OFFICES 

665  Market  St.,  Palace  Hotel 
Union  Ferry  Station 

1326    Broadway,   Oakland 
Depot,  3d  and  Washington 

Telephones  :  Sutter  1651  Oakland  132 

Baggage  checked  from  and  delivered  to  residence 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Why  did  Rev.  Einks  leave  his  charge?" 
"He  said  his  parishioners  were  guilty  of  con- 
tributory negligence." — Judge. 

"Do  you  take  plenty  of  active  exercise?" 
"Well,  the  street  where  I  live  is  a  favorite 
one  for  auto  speeders."— £a/ft'»i ore  American. 

Judge — This  man  was  a  stranger  to  you! 
Then  why  did  you  pick  a  fight  with  him? 
Kelly — All  me  friends  is  away  on  their  va- 
cations!— Life. 

He — And  that  night  we  drove  the  Germans 
back  two  miles.  She — Drove  them,  indeed! 
I'd  have  made  them  walk  every  step  of  it. — 
Liverpool  Post. 

"You  married  a  rich  wife,  didn't  you  ?" 
asked  Jones  of  his  friend.  "Yes,"  he  sighed, 
"but  she's  not  declared  any  dividend  yet." — 
Buffalo   Courier. 

"What  is  this  man  charged  with?"  asked 
the  magistrate.  "Dynamite!"  was  the  unani- 
mous reply  of  the  six  policemen  who  had 
made  the  arrest — Tit-Bits. 

"Is  that  Eddie  Jones,  the  artist  with  an 
automobile  ?"  "I  never  thought  he  would  suc- 
ceed." "He  succeeded  to  a  million  dollars 
from  his  grandmother." — Puck. 

First  Thinker — There's  one  way  I  have  it 
over  Washington.  Second  Thinker — I'm  your 
friend,  so  I'll  listen  to  it  First  Thinker — 
He  couldn't  tell  a  lie.  I  can. — Kansas  City 
Star. 

"How  long  did  your  last  cook  stay  with 
you  ?"  "Oh,  about  five  hours."  "How  did 
that  happen  ?"  "The  afternoon  train  back  to 
town  has  been  discontinued." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

Mendicant — Sir,  I  have  paralysis,  six  chil- 
dren to  support,  my  wife  is  sick  and  we  are 
about  to  be  dispossessed.  Stalled  Motorist — 
Piffle !  Did  you  ever  try  to  run  a  second- 
hand  automobile? — Life. 

Music  Teacher — Your  son  is  improving, 
but  when  he  gets  to  the  scales  I  have  to 
watch  him  very  closely.  Mamma — That's  just 
like  his  father.  He  made  his  money  in  the 
grocery  business. — New  York  Sun. 

"1  am  sorry  to  tell  you,"  said  the  editor, 
"that  we  can  not  use  your  poem  ?"  "In- 
deed ?"  "To  be  candid  with  you,  it  is  clumsy 
in  sentiment  and  faulty  in  construction.  The 
rhymes  are  all  wrong,  and,  altogether,  it  is 
not   even   decent  doggerel."      Here   the   editor 


Are  You  Going  to  Parade 
For  Preparedness,  July  22  ? 

Indications  point  to  a  great  and 
striking  parade  on  that  day  —  a 
demonstration  for  preparedness. 

Unless  you  are  prepared  a  burglar 
may  steal  your  jewels  and  valuables, 
or  fire  may  destroy  your  papers. 

The  businesslike  plan  is  to  use  a 
safe  deposit  box  in  the  Crocker 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults,  the  largest  in 
the  West. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


paused  for  breath,  and  the  poet  said  meekly: 
"Give  it  back  to  me,  please."  "I  don't  think 
you  can  do  anything  with  it."  "Oh,  yes,  I 
can.  I'll  have  it  set  to  music  and  make  a 
popular  song  of  it." — Musical  America. 

Churchwarden  Brown — Excuse  me,  Mr. 
Smith,  but  are  you  aware  that  you  put  a 
false  half-crown  in  the  contribution  plate  this 
morning?  Mr.  Smith — Yes ;  I  owe  the 
heathen  a  grudge  for  eating  a  missionary 
uncle. — Glasgow  Record. 

Aviator  (home  from  the  war  on  leave) — 
And  then  when  you  are  up  pretty  high — three 
or  four  miles,  say — and  you  look  down,  it's 
positively  sickening.  It  is  stupendous,  awful. 
A   great  height  is   a  fearful   thing,   I  can  tell 


you.  Lady  (feelingly) — Yes,  I  can  sympa- 
thize with  you,  poor  boy.  I  feel  just  that 
way  myself  when  I'm  on  top  of  a  stepladder. 
— Tiger. 

Tozvne — I  understand  there  was  an  en- 
durance contest  at  the  club  last  night.  Who 
won  it  ?  Browne — Old  Briggs.  He  went  with- 
out a  drink  for  over  an  hour. — Life. 

"I  told  you  last  Sabbath,  children,"  said 
the  Sunday-school  teacher,  "that  you  should 
all  try  to  make  some  one  happy  during  the 
week.  How  many  of  you  have  ?"  "I  did," 
answered  the  boy  promptly.  "That's  nice. 
Johnny.  What  did  you  do  ?"  "I  went  to  see 
ray  aunt,  and  she's  always  happy  when  I  go 
home   again." — Dallas  News. 


3  QTS. 


Associated 


2  QTS. 


Gasoline 
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The  Open  Shop. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  put  upon  record  the 
resolution  of  two  thousand  merchants  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  effect  that  the  industries  and  trade  of  the 
city  shall  forthwith  be  freed  from  labor-union  domina- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  the  resolution, 
since  it  can  be  epitomized  in  two  words,  and  those  two 
words  are  "open  shop."  But  the  mass  meeting  called 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  did  not  content  itself 
with  a  resolution.  It  appointed  committees  to  see  to  it 
that  the  resolution  becomes  effective,  and  one  of  these 
committees  will  raise  a  million  dollars  to  that  end.  No 
better  investment  was  ever  offered.  Xo  other  invest- 
ment in  the  country  or  the  world  will  pay  such  divi- 
dends as  this. 

The  general  causes  for  <his  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  been  aggressively 
rampant  in  San  Francisco  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
They  have  laid  every  human  being  in  the  city  under 
insolent  tribute.  They  have  been  a  persistent  scourge 
to  honesty  and  an  equally  persistent  defense  of  vice 
and  fraud  and  cruelty  and  crime.  They  have  produced, 
not  one,  but  a  dozen  reigns  of  terror,  and  their  un- 
varying methods  have  been  mutilation  and  murder. 

But  the  immediate  cause  was  the  water-front  strike, 
which  would  turn  the  property  of  the  state  into  a  sort 


of  labor-union  anteroom  and  the  officers  of  the  state 
into  walking  delegates,  which  would  reserve  the  water- 
front for  the  exclusive  use  of  labor  unionists  and  union- 
made  products,  to  the  defiance  of  interstate  rights  and 
even  of  foreign  treaties. 

In  front  of  us  lies  a  document  issued  by  the  Riggers' 
and  Stevedores'  Union.  It  states  that  a  certain  person 
named  in  an  illegibly  illiterate  scrawl  "has  permission 
to  remove  bananas"  from  the  water-front  piers.  But 
for  the  printed  heading  one  might  suppose  that  this 
document  emanated  from  some  military  dictator  in  a 
conquered  city.  Actually  it  proceeds  from  some  cheap 
and  petty  tyrant  who  dares  to  say  that  reputable  mer- 
chants who  are  heavily  taxed  for  the  support  of  the 
water-front  shall  not  be  allowed  to  use  that  water- 
front, that  the  citizens  to  whom  that  water-front  be- 
longs shall  be  deprived  of  its  benefits,  and  that  neither 
merchants  nor  citizens  shall  receive  the  protection  that 
the  police  have  sworn  to  afford  them  and  are  paid  to 
afford  them.  And  this  shameful  document  is  typical  of 
a  system  that  has  tormented  and  tortured  the  city  for  a 
generation. 

Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be  no  turning  back  on 
the  part  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its  sup- 
porters, no  ebb  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this  re- 
form has  been  begun.  And  of  course  there  will  be 
none.  San  Francisco  has  now  the  opportunity  to  take 
the  place  that  belongs  to  her,  to  assert  for  herself  and 
her  citizens  those  common  human  rights  that  ought  to 
be  instinctive  throughout  civilization. 


Mexico. 

The  successive  unfoldments  of  events  in  Mexico  nei- 
ther simplify  the  situation  nor  serve  to  rationalize  the 
policies  that  are  supposed  to  meet  it.  The  immortal 
Villa  is  once  more  on  deck,  and  as  usual  he  gives  a 
twist  to  the  helm  that  sends  the  ship  staggering  on  a 
new  tack  and  falsifies  all  existing  calculations.  Ruffian 
that  he  is,  he  knows  what  he  wants  and  how  to  get  it, 
and  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  whole  situation  of  whom 
this  can  be  said.  He  has  supplied  himself  with  money 
by  the  capture  of  a  government  pay  train,  and  as 
money  means  soldiers,  we  now  see  Villa  at  the  head 
of  a  large  force  and  threatening  the  army  of  General 
Trevino.  Two  weeks  ago  General  Trevino  was  threat- 
ening General  Pershing.  Xow  we  are  actually  sending 
supplies  into  the  country  for  the  relief  of  the  Carranza 
soldiers.  These  supplies  do  not  include  ammunition,  at 
least  not  at  the  moment  of  writing,  but  he  would  in- 
deed be  rash  who  would  make  any  sort  of  prediction 
as  to  the  next  move  on  the  chess  board  that  will  be 
made  by  the  blindfolded  players  at  Washington. 

What  a  situation !  General  Pershing  is  sent  into 
Mexico  in  order  to  capture  Villa.  He  withdraws  with- 
out capturing  Villa,  and  in  deference  to  the  orders — 
there  is  no  other  word — of  Carranza.  and  under  the 
guns  and  the  insults  of  the  Mexican  army.  Xo  sooner 
is  the  road  clear  than  Villa  reappears,  cuts  the  com- 
munications of  the  Carranza  army  and  threatens  its 
existence.  Immediately  we  rush  to  the  help  of  the 
tottering  Carranza,  with  whom  we  have  just  been  on 
the  brink  of  war,  and  furnish  him  with  supplies  in 
order  to  resist  Villa,  whom  we  ourselves  were  not 
allowed  to  assail.  It  is  all  strangely  like  a  plot  in  a 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera.  And  this  is  the  President's 
conception  of  non-interference  with  Mexico.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  Mexico  is  supposed  to  be  working 
out  her  own  salvation.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mexico 
should  look  on  us  with  derision  and  contempt,  that 
Americans  in  Mexico  should  be  knocked  over  like 
birds  out  of  a  tree,  and  that  American  rights  should 
be  considered  on  a  par  with  those  of  Yaqui  Indians? 

And  suppose  Villa  succeeds  in  making  himself  cock 
of  the  walk.  He  has  usually  succeeded  hitherto,  and  he 
may  now.  Shall  we  give  him  the  acknowledgment  that 
we  refused  to  Huerta,  or  shall  we  invade  Mexico  again 


in  order  to  overthrow  him  ?  The  reports  say  that 
Villa  intends  to  make  further  raids  on  American  soil, 
and  it  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  he  would  do.  What 
then?  Do  we  play  over  again  the  nasty  farce  that  has 
just  reached  a  shameful  conclusion,  or  shall  we  satisfy 
ourselves  by  writing  notes  of  protest  and  prancing  up 
and  down  the  border?  There  is,  of  course,  no  answer 
to  these  questions,  because  it  is  evident  that  the  Presi- 
dent never  devotes  an  instant's  consideration  to 
eventualities.  His  policy  is  wholly  one  of  happy 
thoughts. 

It  is  all  terribly  grave  and  the  prospect  of  a  new 
President  is  too  far  off  to  be  a  solace.  There  would 
be  some  hope  if  the  President  could  only  be  brought 
to  understand  that  there  is  no  single  figure  now  visible 
in  Mexico  with  stability  enough  to  give  the  smallest 
value  to  his  undertakings.  But  that,  of  course,  is 
what  the  President  is  temperamentally  incapable  of 
understanding.  He  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  consti- 
tutional ghosts,  and  to  him  they  are  all  tangible  reali- 
ties, the  sacred  symbols  of  a  Mexican  democracy  that 
does  not  exist  and  can  not  exist. 

Whether  the  President's  Mexican  policy — if  mere 
impulse  can  be  called  a  policy — is  actuated  by  a  sin- 
cere but  foggy  desire  for  the  good  of  Mexico  and 
without  regard  to  his  own  political  fortunes  must 
largely  be  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.  But  it  looks 
very  much  as  though  he  were  trying  to  run  with  the 
hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds,  to  cajole  the  war  party 
today  and  the  peace  party  tomorrow.  In  Philadelphia 
he  says  that  he  is  in  "a  fighting  mood,"  and  at  once 
the  enlistments  go  up.  In  New  York,  a  few  days  later, 
he  asks,  "Do  you  think  the  glory  of  America  would  be 
enhanced  by  a  war  of  conquest  in  Mexico  ?"  And  in 
Detroit  he  declares  for  peace  at  any  price,  and  adds 
the  amazing  suggestion  that  the  demand  for  interven- 
tion in  Mexico  comes  -•_  ,-Jn  »}  few  "gentlemen"  who 
wish  to  exploit  Mexican  possessions,  and  so  wins  a 
cheap  cheer  from  a  congress  of  salesmen,  who  natu- 
rally want  nothing  that  can  by  any  possibility  hurt 
the  ribbon  counter.  And  in  the  face  of  all  these  pious 
sentiments  we  have  the  fact  that  an  armed  American 
force  was  sent  into  Mexico,  that  it  fought  a  miniature 
battle  with  Mexican  troops,  and  that  it  was  then 
ordered  to  scuttle  back  to  the  frontier  with  its  dead  un- 
buried.  Presumably  the  battle  was  for  the  militarists 
and  the  scuttle  for  the  pacifists,  while  Congress  votes 
$150,000,030  in  readiness  for  a  war  that  only  a  few 
wicked  "gentlemen"  want  to  fight.  But  of  course  war 
appropriations  are  always  useful  as  an  excuse  for 
deficits  and  high  taxes. 


Johnson  and  the  Senatorship. 
The  political  activities  of  "Hi"  Johnson,  always  in- 
sincere, are  now  becoming  grotesque.  For  years  the 
Senate  has  been  his  objective.  To  aid  his  ambition 
he  annulled  the  wise  law  disqualifying  a  governor  from 
being  a  senatorial  candidate  lest  he  prostitute  his  enor- 
mous patronage  to  his  personal  ends,  as  Johnson  has 
so  often  done.  Avowedly  Johnson  wanted  the  sena- 
torship at  the  last  general  election :  but  the  Progres- 
sives needed  him  in  the  gubernatorial  contest  and  his 
friend.  Mr.  Phelan,  needed  him  out  of  the  senatorial 
contest,  so  he  gave  way  and  "sent  the  word  down  the 
line"  to  vote  for  Phelan.  The  result  was  to  rob  the 
Republican  State  of  California  of  one  of  its  two  rep- 
resentatives in  the  most  important  national  legislative 
chamber.  

Embittered  and  disappointed  at  Chicago,  finding  no 
job  and  no  assurance  of  future  "eats"  at  the  national 
crib,  his  old  ambition  once  more  stirred  his  being  and 
he  decided  to  run  for  the  Senate.  But  even  so.  in  his 
candidacy  he  is  characteristically  disingemt 
not  in  the  tortuous  nature  of  our  governor 
forthright  and  manly  touching  his  own 
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since  his  Chicago  disappointment  the  plans  of  John- 
son have  not  been  a  matter  of  speculation  to  the  elect. 
Word  was  sent"  that  he  would  be  a  candidate  and  that 
they,  must  make  ready  to  stage  the  great  event.  For 
Johnson  must  always  be  heralded  by  a  circus  calliope 
and  lime-lighted  as  reluctantly  accepting  a  candidacy 
in  response  to  a  "universal  popular  demand."  A 
famous  apothegm  of  Bismarck  is  that  "to  be  successful 
a  war  must  be  popular,  and  to  be  popular  you  must 
make  vour  people  believe  that  they  are  attacked." 
Johnson's  pinchbeck  political  imitation  of  this  is  that 
"a  candidacv  to  be  popular  must  seem  to  be  demanded 
by  the  people,  the  candidate  must  appear  as  making 
great  personal  sacrifices  for  the  people,  and  the  dear 
deluded  people  will  then  reward  these  sacrifices  with 
their  votes."  

So  with  everybody  "in  the  know"  advised  of  the  real 
object  of  the  meeting,  Johnson  solemnly  calls  a  "con- 
ference" of  the  Progressives.  They  met  Saturday  last. 
They  begged  and  implored  him  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  Senate.  He  expressed  great  unwillingness. 
"There  is  no  lure  for  me  in  the  United  States  Senate," 
he  said,  always  thinking  of  bait  and  traps.  He  even 
touchingly  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  in  his  home  "stalks 
the  spectre  of  poverty-,"  which  means  of  course  that 
his  eight  thousand  job-holders  and  his  rich  friend 
Phelan  must  "put  up"  most  liberally.  But  finally  and 
to  the  heavenly  joy  of  his  auditors,  who  tried  to  look 
as  though  they  feared  he  was  going  to  decline,  he 
"bows  to  the  will  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  state" 
and  in  "impassioned  tones"  accepts  the  great  responsi- 
bility they  have  thrust  upon  him.  Then  he  gave  us 
the  usual  denunciation  of  the  "hireling"  and  "million- 
aire-owned" newspapers  and  ended  with  a  "solemn 
warning"  to  his  eight  thousand  job-holders  that  they 
must  "line  up"  and  "come  through."  This  last  was 
most  exquisitely  Johnsonese.  He  said  he  could  "count 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand"  the  traitors  amongst  his 
job-holders.  Five  out  of  eight  thousand  is  not  a  great 
number.  Why  make  all  this  pother  about  them? 
There  was  one  traitor  in  the  Sacred  Twelve.  Haunted 
by  that  grim  spectre  of  which  he  so  feelingly  speaks, 
he  could  bear  the  loss  of  five  contributions  to  his  war 
chest,  but  the  loss  of  six  w7ould  "break  his  heart"  as  he 
told  the  public  it  was  broken  in  Chicago. 


Over  that  haunting,  or  better  that  touching  "spectre 
of  poverty,"  the  dear  people  'should  dry  their  tears. 
The  facts  are  that  dur>~  ... :  last  five  and  one-half 
years  he  has  drawn  from  them  in  salary  fifty-five  thou- 
sand dollars :  in  secret  funds  for  which  he  does  not  have 
to  account  (including  herein  seven  thousand  dollars  left 
in  that  fund  by  Governor  Gillett),  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand dollars :  in  maintenance  of  executive  mansion,  in 
lump  sums,  not  accounted  for  by  items,  eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month  for  a  chauffeur,  or  a  grand  total 
of  over  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  dollars. 
And  this  takes  no  account  of  the  salaries  drawn  from 
the  state  by  those  gosling  lawyers,  his  sons. 


It  is  the  duty  of  every  Republican  to  take  imme- 
diate notice  of  what  this  candidacy  and  its  success  por- 
tend. The  Republican  party  welcomes  the  return  of 
every  Progressive,  as  it  has  welcomed  the  return  of 
Roosevelt.  But  single-handed  it  has  fought  the  good 
fight  for  its  principles  and  its  existence  against  all  the 
efforts  of  those  same  Progressives  to  destroy  it.  And 
in  California  no  more  than  in  Chicago  will  it  at  this 
time  put  those  Progressives  in  the  seats  of  power.  It 
knows  what  they  have  done  in  the  past,  it  fears  what 
they  may  attempt  in  the  future. 


So  aside  from  the  shame  of  the  great  Republican 
State  of  California  should  it  have  for  its  senators  one 
Democrat  and  one  partyless  filibuster,  the  national  con- 
sequences may  be  grave.  Conceding  the  election  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  he  can  not  give  the  nation  the  benefit  of 
Republican  policies  unless  strongly  supported  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  The  Senate  will  be  very  close. 
There  is  an  imperative  need,  which  every  Republican 
should  realize,  of  electing  a  staunch  and  true  Repub- 
lican to  uphold  the  President,  rather  than  a  political 
Hes-ian  who  prates  of  the  rights  of  the  people  with 
his  mouth,  while  walking  on  them  with  his  feet. 

.  _id  Republicans  should  also  give  thought  to  the 
nature   of   that   candidacy.     Will   Johnson   resign   the 


governorship?  Never.  He  will,  however,  appoint 
some  southern  man  as  lieutenant-governor,  hoping  to 
win  support  in  the  south.  "Will  he  run  only  as  a  Pro- 
gressive? Not  for  an  instant.  He  will  have  his  friends 
employ  the  crooked  political  machinery  he  has  devised 
to  put  him  on  the  Republican  ballot.  He  will  try  for 
the  Republican  nomination,  and  he  will  also  try,  as  he 
has  successfully  tried  in  the  past,  to  steal  again  the 
partv  organization,  through  control  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee. 


Here,  then,  is  the  candidacy  of  a  man  without  a 
party — for  by  his  own  statement  the  Progressive  party 
is  nationally  dead — a  man  who  has  repeatedly  declared 
that  the  Republican  party  is  not  fit  to  live,  who  has 
done  his  utmost  to  rob,  despoil,  and  destroy  it,  who  has 
filled  the  nation  with  coarse  abuse  of  its  last  President 
and  the  last  Republican  presidential  nominee,  Mr.  Taft, 
who  has  publicly,  in  Chicago,  sneered  contemptuously 
at  its  present  candidate,  Mr.  Hughes,  this  man  seeking 
to  go  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Republican. 
Can  effronterv  more  affront? 


Every  Republican  should  appreciate  these  things  and 
this  situation — the  serious  menace  of  Johnson's  can- 
didacv, backed  by  eight  thousand  job-holders  and  their 
contributions  and  by  Phelan's  wealth.  Once  realizing 
it,  they  will  see  to  it  that  neither  organization  nor  office 
is  stolen  by  a  political  opportunist  who  today  lacks  a 
party  as  always  he  has  lacked  principle,  and  who  would 
go  to  Washington  only  to  find  something  to  eat. 


Warriors. 

Some  months  ago  the  Argonaut  published  a  letter 
from  a  lady  living  in  California  and  whose  son  was 
then,  and  is  now,  "somewhere  in  France"  on  the  Euro- 
pean battlefront.  Here  is  a  portion  of  another  letter 
from  the  same  source  and  that  speaks  best  for  itself 
and  without  any  weakening  comment: 

Do  you  know  I  actually  hardly  feel  a  bit  anxious  about  the 
boy.  The  whole  thing  is  so  tremendous  that  one's  personal 
affairs  hardly  seem  to  count.  It's  like  a  rescue  from  a 
burning  coal  mine ;  if  one's  husband  or  son  were  with  the 
rescuers  one's  feeling  wouldn't  be  one  of  fright.  It's  pride 
and  confidence  that  he  will  do  his  best,  and  joy,  yes,  really 
joy,  that  he  is  taking  his  part  in  it,  and  it's  a  sort  of  elation, 
and  somehow  the  thing  seems  so  big  that  even  life  and  death 
are  small  beside  it.  It  has  needed  a  thing  like  this  to  show 
us  what  death  is  and  is  not,  don't  you  think  so  ?  I  am  cer- 
tain those  men  know  it  is  simply  a  step.  How  could  those 
brave  German  soldiers  rush  on  certain  destruction  in 
masses  and  waves  time  after  time  unless  they  knew  ?  And 
how  could  any  of  the  men  bear  it  at  all  unless  they  knew  ? 
They  can  not  express  themselves,  many  of  them,  although 
some  have.  Some  one  said,  "You  can  not  understand  life 
until  you  have  faced  death,"  and  I  believe  it  must  be  true. 
To  hear  the  people  here  talk  about  the  war — "the  terrible 
suffering,"  "the  loss  of  all  those  men,"  "the  carnage,"  "the 
waste  of  life,"  etc — you  would  think  that  as  long  as  you 
can  save  your  skin  and  escape  discomfort  anything  was  all 
right.  Of  course  if  they  were  face  to  face  with  the  choice 
they  would  choose  rightly,  as  they  did  before,  but  it's  rather 
pitiful  to  hear  them,  so  unheroic.  I  felt  awfully  bad  at  first, 
as  you  know,  but  I  don't  now.  I  feel  we  can  really  help  as 
much  as  any  one.  After  all  it's  a  business  of  courage,  and 
self-control,  and  strength,  and  discipline,  and  unselfishness, 
and  whatever  we  can  add  to  the  common  stock  is  all  to  the 
good.  Sitting  in  a  trench  isn't  the  only  way  to  practice  them. 
I  am  sure  they  can  hear  our  words  of  cheer  and  en- 
couragement all  that  distance  away,  and  it's  the  Big  Thing, 
and  all  we  small  privates  count  for  something  after  all.  An 
old  lad}'  here  has  a  chronic  stomach-ache  and  she  said  to  me 
the  other  day,  "Perhaps  even  patiently  bearing  pain  helps 
them,"  and  I  am  sure  she  was  right.  There  are  so  many 
things  that  sound  absurd  and  yet  that  we  know  are  true. 

It  would  be  a  poor  kind  of  world  but  for  our  ca- 
pacity to  know  that  absurd  and  impossible  things  are 
yet  eternally  true  things.  And  as  for  the  old  lady  with 
the  chronic  pain  in  her  stomach,  we  salute  her.  She, 
too,  is  a  warrior  in  the  ranks,  and  on  a  battlefield 
where  uniforms  and  nationalities  count  not  at  all,  and 
where  the  only  enemies  are  cowardice  and  selfishness. 

Ireland. 
The  scheme  elaborated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  self- 
government  in  Ireland  is  a  temporary  one  and  there- 
fore it  is  immune  from  the  criticisms  that  would  be 
directed  against  a  permanent  measure.  If  it  satisfies 
the  Irish  people  it  is. justified,  and  we  may  suppose 
that  Mr.  "Lloyd  George  had  assured  himself  upon  this 
point  before  giving  publicity  to  his  plan.  None  the 
less  we  may  be  sure  that  when  the  scheme  comes  up 
for  final  adjustment  one  year  after  the  expiration  of 
the  war  there  will  be  no  continuance  of  an  expedient 


that  requires  Irish  members  to  oscillate  like  a  pendu- 
lum between  Dublin  and  London. 

England,  with  her  customary  stupidity,  has  once 
more  done  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong  time.  The 
outbreak  of  the  war  should  have  been  a  reason  to  ex- 
pedite home  rule  and  not  to  delay  it.  If  there  had  been 
an  assumption  of  Irish  loyalty  and  the  instant  pro- 
vision by  s'elf-government  of  the  mechanism  to  give  it 
point  and  force  there  would  have  been  no  rebellion  and 
no  renewal  of  the  bitterness  of  centuries.  This  is  now 
tacitly  admitted  by  England  herself,  but  it  has  taken 
an  almost  immeasurable  calamity  to  open  her  eyes. 

England  has  invariably  failed  in  her  relations  with 
Ireland  because  she  has  lacked  imagination.  It  is  the 
common  failing  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  Its  good- 
will is  vitiated  and  poisoned  by  stupidity,  by  an  in- 
ability to  recognize  that  the  world  is  governed  by  senti- 
ment, and  that  a  concession  to  sentiment  is  more 
potent  than  all  the  concrete  beneficences  that  were  ever 
devised.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  England, 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  sincerely  wished 
to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  but  instead  of  giving  Ireland 
what  Ireland  wished  she  has  insisted  on  giving  her 
what  she  thinks  Ireland  ought  to  wish.  She  has  given 
her  land  laws  and  light  railroads  and  agricultural  loans 
and  home  industries.  She  has  given  her  well  nigh 
everything  that  the  materialistic  and  utilitarian  mind 
can  think  of,  and  has  then  held  up  her  hands  in  sur- 
prise because  Ireland  values  all  these  things  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  a  sentiment.  And  the  coping-stone 
of  this  folly  was  the  postponement  of  home  rule  at 
the  critical  moment  when  it  should  have  been  hastened. 

\\  e  are  not  sure  that  the  w:hole  of  human  evolution 
may  not  be  measured  in  terms  of  idealism  against 
materialism,  of  the  imaginative  against  the  prosaic. 
And  it  is  always  idealism  and  the  imaginative  that 
win.    Thev  have  won  in  Ireland. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Henry  La  Fontaine  has  been  a  member  of  the  Bel- 
gian Senate  for  twenty-two  years  and  a  resident  in 
America  for  one  year.  Writing  in  the  Xew  York 
World,  Senator  La  Fontaine  has  something  warmly  ap- 
preciative to  say  about  life  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  he  thinks  that  we  might  improve  our  newspapers. 
He  says  that  on  many  millions  of  human  brains  the 
American  press  daily  imprints  facts  that  are  usually 
so  little  important  that  they  are  forgotten  in  thirty 
days,  but  it  never  tries  to  sow  ideas  that  would  bear 
lasting  fruit.  The  reproof  is  deserved,  and  it  might 
have  been  made  even  more  emphatic.  But  we  may 
frankly  confess  to  a  little  timidity  in  this  matter.  It 
ought  not  to  be  so,  but  we  have  painfully  learned  to 
associate  ideas  with  irresponsibility  and  hysteria  and 
the  frantic  acclaim  of  anything,  no  matter  how  absurd, 
that  seems  to  be  new.  Suppose  we  amend  Senator 
La  Fontaine's  criticism  and  say  that  the  need  of  the 
American  press  is  principle  and  its  avowal,  no  matter 
though  an  occasional  nickel  be  lost  by  it. 


Let  us  keep  our  heads  over  the  infantile  paralysis 
scare,  think  little  about  it,  and  say  less.  At  this  par- 
ticular stage  of  human  knowledge  it  is  no  longer  un- 
orthodox to  speak  of  the  power  of  suggestion  or  even 
of  imitative  hysteria.  If  we  set  forth  in  search  of 
any  particular  disease  we  are  absolutely  sure  to  find  it. 
Supply  and  demand  are  just  as  intimately  associated 
here  as  elsewhere.  The  health  officials  will  doubtless 
do  all  that  is  necessary,  and  perhaps  even  a  little  more. 
Suppose  we  let  it  go  at  that  and  cultivate  a  little  of 
that  "divine  carelessness"  that  is  not  without  its  pro- 
phylactic virtues. 

■■■ 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"  Femininity  "  in  Education. 

San  Jose,  July  10,  1916. 

Editor  Argonaut:  Most  men  seem  content  to  leave  the 
youth  of  the  country  largely  in  feminine  hands  for  purposes 
of  education.  Presuming  that  this  line  of  least  resistance 
is  in  many  ways  the  best — a  view  which  I  myself  can  not 
accept — there  are  times  when  man  should  pull  himself  to- 
gether and  ask  whether  woman  "makes  good"  in  this  sphere, 
whether  she  is  producing  the  right  sort  of  stuff  for  the 
nation's  requirements.  Are  we  sure  that  America,  the  only 
great  power  to  adopt  this  educational  experiment,  is  not 
thereby  losing  something  by  comparison  with  the  other  world 
powers  and  paving  the  way  for  trouble  in  the  near  future? 
It  is  high  time  to  think  the  matter  over  now,  when  firmness 
and  not  fiabbiness  of  the  masculine  fibre  is  what  we  want, 
and  when  unforeseen  things  have  a  way  of  arising  to  test  our 
mettle  when  we  are  least  ready  for  them. 

For  the  past  few  months  I  have  been  astonished  to  find 
that  an  influential  group  of  women  professors  at  the  large 
state    normal    school    in    this    city    have    been    systematically 
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propagating  their  philosophy  of  peace  and  unpreparedness 
amongst  the  students.  There  is  a  subtlety  in  their  methods 
and  a  plausibility  in  their  talk  which  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  hundreds  of  young  girls  who  will  soon  be  sent  out  to 
teach  boys  in  the  grammar  schools  all  over  this  and  the 
neighboring  states.  Their  main  line  of  reasoning  and  in- 
struction is.  that  teachers  should  avoid  all  mention  of  war 
and  preparedness  in  the  grades,  where  only  peace  should  be 
taught. 

Xow  if  boys  are  to  be  trained  for  a  state  of  affairs  most 
desirable  to  the  feminine  heart,  but  non-existent  in  reality, 
if  a  horror  of  preparedness  and  an  insistence  upon  peace  is 
to  be  drilled  into  their  young  heads,  when  may  their  delicate 
susceptibilities  be  outraged  by  the  fact  that  peace,  like  other 
good  things,  only  comes  if  earned,  and  that  the  earning  of  it 
is  the  main  business  of  a  man's  career?  Moreover,  since 
when  has  the  object  of  education  been  to  teach  what  the 
world  ought  to  be,  without  also  teaching  what  it  is? 

The  attitude  of  mind  of  these  good  women   is  perfectly  in- 
telligible; it  comes  of  extraordinary  ignorance,  combined  with 
a  stubborn  disinclination  to  study  the  world's  problems.     They 
were  born  and   reared  in   the  peaceful   isolation   of  the  west; 
war   has   never   penetrated    their   narrow    vision ;    they   put    it  ! 
down   to   the   morbid   and   freakish   state   of   mind   of   the   bel-  j 
ligerents.      It  is   a  very   unpleasant   business,    and   there   ends 
the  whole  matter.     The  fundamental  causes  underlying  inter- 
national   strife   are   unknown    to   them,    and   for   some   reason  i 
their  book  learning  has  done  little  to   enlighten  them   on  the  ; 
subject.     They  are  unable    to   conceive   how   the   nations   are, 
and  always  have  been,  jostling  ominously  against  each  other, 
either  seeking  room  for  expansion  or   loath  to  surrender  ter-  > 
ritory  while  contracting.     They  do  not  know  how  precariously 
the    world    peace    has    always    been    maintained    by    the    nice 
adjustment  of  evenly  matched  armaments.     And  so  now  they  ' 
are  teaching  the  boys  to  sit  down   and  shout  for  peace  while 
other  nations  are  telling  theirs  to  get  brain  and  muscle  ready  i 
to  earn  it. 

The  war  has  made  strange  modifications  in  social  values, 
and  until  educationalists  study  these  and  adapt  their  teaching 
to  them,  education  will  be  wrong  and  dangerously  misleading. 
And  nowhere  is  there  greater  danger  of  this  than  in  western 
America,  now  serenely  slumbering  in  careless  and  isolated 
contentment.  One  axiom  that  may  well  be  accepted  already 
is  that  a  peace-loving  country  remains  at  peace  only  if  she  is 
too  strong  to  be  attacked,  or  if  other  people  are  too  busy  to 
attack  her,  or  if  she  is  not  worth  attacking.  It  is  evident 
that  we  have  been  enjoying  long  immunity  from  strife  be- 
cause other  nations  have  been  growling  at  each  other,  and 
not  through  the  good  management  of  the  schoolma'ams.  This 
state  of  things  will  not  last  very  much  longer,  ard  it  is,  to 
my  mind,  imperative  that  our  young  men  should  grow  up 
knowing  that  they  will  keep  the  country  at  peace  only  if  they 
are  strong  enough  to  keep  off  war.  The  women  I  am  speak- 
ing of  are  very  earnest  and  sincere,  but  they  can  no  more 
expect  America  to  enforce  peace  in  the  world  through  their 
methods  than  if  they  set  the  sleepy  fat  boy  of  their  school- 
room with  pockets  full  of  candy  to  restore  order  in  their 
unruly  class. 

It  is  very  disheartening  to  some  of  us  men  to  see  such 
things  as  the  command  of  the  Pacific  passing  into  other  hands 
without  an  effort  to  stop  it,  to  see  our  country  daily  losing 
prestige  through  handling  the  Mexican  and  European  prob- 
lems with  wordy  impotence,  while  the  canker  of  effeminacy  is 
gnawing  undisturbed  at  the  nation's  roots.  Ebor. 

P.  S. — Since  penning  the  above  lines  I  have  read  your  ad- 
mirable article  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Argonaut  upon  the 
dangers  of  co-education,  exposing  the  main  source  of  all 
this  trouble  with  a  confidence  and  disregard  for  conven- 
tional opinion  that  deserves  the  highest  recognition  from  all 
unfettered  thinkers.  The  lesson  you  draw  from  German 
schools  is  perfectly  just.  Although  not  a  German,  I  am 
familiar  with  life  in  the  Prussian  Gymnasium  and  Real- 
Gymnasium,  and  I  know  of  no  educational  system  which  does 
more  to  develop  and  apply  the  virility  of  the  young  genera- 
tion. Over  her  the  virile  force  exists,  but  remains  unde- 
veloped and  unapplied,  largely  because  men  have  so  little 
control  of  it  in  its  earlier  stages.  I  can  only  express  a  hope 
that  your  editorial  will  stimulate  some  wholesome  misgivings 
and   shake   some   of   the   mischievous   complacency    out   of   us. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


A  good  automobile  map  is  needed  to  show  accurately  the 
scene  of  the  fighting  on  the  Somme.  On  the  ordinary  small- 
scale  map  the  field  of  battle  is  hardly  visible.  The  River 
Somme  runs  windingly  from  east  to  west,  and  the  River 
Ancre  comes  down  from  the  northeast  and  joins  the  Somme 
to  the  east  of  Amiens.  In  the  angle  of  the  two  rivers  and 
also  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Somme  will  be  found 
the  cluster  of  villages  that  have  figured  so  largely  in  the 
reports  of  the  last  few  days.  Last  week  it  was  said  that 
the  Eritish  were  to  the  north  of  the  Somme  and  the  French 
to  the  south.  This  was  not  quite  accurate,  since  it  seems 
now  that  a  part  of  the  French  force  occupies  the  north  bank 
as  well  as  the  south.  The  British  are  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Ancre,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  they  are  fighting 
for  the  possession  of  Thiepval,  Contalmaison,  and  Montau- 
ban.  The  French  are  some  few  miles  ahead  of  them  to  their 
south  and  are  occupying  a  line  drawn  roughly  from  Estrees 
to  Curlu,  although  the  latest  reports  speak  of  the  capture  of 
Barleux  and  Maisonnette.  The  ground  on  which  the  British  are 
fighting  is  said  to  be  of  a  particularly  difficult  nature,  which 
accounts  for  their  slower  advance,  but  none  the  less  the  French 
line  must  wait  for  them  or  run  the  risk  of  being  outflanked. 
Late  reports  say  that  the  French  are  bringing  up  heavy  guns 
to  the  north  of  the  Somme  in  order  to  help  the  British  by 
enfilading  the  German  trenches.  But  before  these  lines  see 
the  light  it  is  possible  that  the  wave  of  fight  will  have  sub- 
merged all  these  villages  and  passed  them  by,  and  that  a 
fresh  batch  will  have  come  into  the  limelight. 


"A  Dilemma." 

San  Francisco,  July  8,  1916. 

Editor  Argonaut:  For  ten  years  I  have  been  a  constant 
reader  of  the  Argonaut  and  have  invariably  found  its  criti- 
cism and  its  expression  of  opinion  formulated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  endeavor  to  create  public  opinion  without  any  appeal 
to  the  passions  of  the  mob  and  with  due  regard  to  the  ethics 
of  particular  cases.  I  was.  therefore,  considerably  surprised 
to  read  in  the  editorial  column  of  your  issue  of  two  weeks 
ago  an  article  under  the  heading  of  "A  Dilemma." 

My  first  impulse  was  to  write  this  letter  at  the  moment, 
but  I  finally  decided  to  wait  until  the  event  should  uphold 
or  falsify  the  contention  of  the  writer  of  the  article.  It 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  British  government  was  in  the 
awkward  position  of  desiring  to  appoint  Sir  William  Robert- 
son as  Lord  Kitchener's  successor,  but  were  unable  to  do  so 
owing  to  the  opposition  which  developed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  objecting  to  his  elevation  to  the  peerage, 
which  should  be  a  sine  qua  non  to  his  appointment. 

It  is  a  pity  that  your  editorial  writer  did  not  make  him- 
self conversant  with  the  facts  as  they  are  before  committing 
himself  to  paper.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  discovered 
that  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  a  commoner  to  occupy 
the  seat  of  minister  of  war  in  a  British  cabinet. 

Today  the  news  comes  through  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  post,  and  as  his  origin  is 
almost  as  lowly  as  that  of  Sir  William  Robertson,  your  article 
is    sufficiently   answered. 

The    English    people,    in    a    crisis,    have    a    way    of    making 
known     their     wishes     as     regards     important     appointments, 
wishes  that  are  invariably  respected  by  the  government  of  the 
time.      The    original    appointment    of    Lord    Kitchener    at    the  i 
outbreak  of  the  war  is  a  case  in  point,  and  the  endorsement  i 
of  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  his  successor  is  another. 

I  do  not  happen  to  be  in  the  secrets  of  the  Eritish  govern-  , 
ment,  but  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  the  genius  of  Sir 
William  Robertson,  as  a  soldier,  is  of  much  more  value  to 
his  country,  at  the  present  time,  as  chief  of  the  general  staff, 
than  it  would  be  were  he  to  occupy  the  seat  that  now  be- 
comes  tenanted  by    Mr.   Lloyd    George. 

Arthur  J.  Owen. 

[The  article  in  question  was  intended  to  be  mildly  facetious 
and  perhaps  hardly  merits  so  weighty  a  club.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  not  suggested  that  a  commoner  is  ineligible  for 
the  position  of  minister  of  war.  There  are  dozens  of  peers 
who  were  once  commoners.  But  it  was  suggested  that  the 
elevation  to  the  peerage  of  a  man  who  was  once  a  stable- 
boy  and  a  butler  was  something  of  a  shock  to  British  con- 
ventions, and  it  may  be  said  that  this  inference  was  drawn 
from  British  newspapers.  But  let  us  not  place  too  much  em-  [ 
phasis  on  a  "joke  that  failed." — Ed.  Argonaut.] 


The   aim   of  the   Allies   is   of   course   to   break   the    German 
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THE  BATTLE  ON  THE  SOMME. 

line  and  then  to  roll  it  up  north  and  south.  That  would 
mean  a  final  and  a  decisive  victory,  but  it  is  something  that 
we  are  hardly  likely  to  see  at  present.  The  Germans  know 
exactly  when  to  fall  back  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe  as  that, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  been  falling  back  steadily 
before  the  French  advance.  The  immediate  aim  of  the 
French  is  apparently  to  take  Peronne,  a  railroad  centre  of 
some  importance,  and  they  are  already  within  easy  artillery 
range  of  the  town.  Indeed  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  steady  daily  advance  of  the  French.  It  seems  to  be  irre- 
sistible. Some  allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  sur- 
prise, but  unless  the  next  two  or  three  days  brings  news  of 
a  definite  French  check  we  may  expect  to  hear  that  the 
whole  German  line  from  north  to  south  is  retreating  and 
falling  back  to  a  position  more  parallel  to  the  French  frontier. 


For  the  Germans  can  not  afford  to  be  pushed  steadily  back- 
ward, however  slow  the  retreat  may  be.  No  matter  how 
small  the  battle  area,  its  effects  upon  the  rest  of  the  line 
are  none  the  less  vital.  If  the  French  once  succeed  in  pene- 
trating substantially  to  the  east  of  the  main  north-and-south 
line  the  whole  of  that  line  must  go.  Without  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  that  "last 
ditch"  may  be,  but  it  can  not  be  very  far  off.  Nor  do  we 
know  how  elaborate  may  be  the  defenses  between  the  present 
point  of  retreat  and  that  "last  ditch."  Nor,  again,  do  we 
know  what  forces  the  Germans  may  be  able  to  drum  up  from 
Belgium  and  elsewhere  in  order  to  resist  the  French  ad- 
vance. That  they  can  not  bring  up  any  large  force  is  cer- 
tain, but  then  one  man  in  a  trench  is  worth  two  men  in  the 
open.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  at  most  we  shall  know 
whether  or  not  the  Allied  advance  can  be  stopped.     If  it  can 


not  be  stopped  then,  it  can  not  be  stopped  at  all  short  of 
some  entirely  new  and  abbreviated  line.  We  may  therefore 
expect  one  of  two  events.  Either  the  advance  of  the  Allies 
must  be  stopped  at  once,  or  the  whole  German  line  from  the 
North  Sea  to  Noyon.  and  perhaps  far  past  Noyon,  must  fall 
back  upon  a  new  general  position. 


And  perhaps  there  is  another  general  assertion  that  can  he 
made  with  some  confidence,  and  it  is  this:  If  the  Allies 
are  able  to  maintain  the  artillery  fire  with  which  they  began 
this  battle,  then  they  will  win  the  battle.  Nothing  can  stop 
them.  They  fired  one  million  shells  a  day  during  the  pre- 
liminary bombardment,  and  the  Germans  replied  with  about 
one-fifth  of  that  number.  If  they  could  have  returned  an 
equal  volume  of  fire  they  would  have  done  so,  in  the  hope 
of  stopping  the  lashing  hail  that  pulverized  their  trenches. 
The  shortage  may  have  been  a  temporary  one,  but  it  is  not 
likely.  When  we  have  made  every  allowance  for  German 
energy  we  must  remember  that  Germany  has  had  to  rely 
entirely  upon  her  own  resources  in  munition-making,  that 
she  has  been  fighting  continuously  during  the  months  that  the 
British  army  and  most  of  the  French  army  were  quiescent, 
that  she  is  fighting  upon  two  great  fronts,  and  that  she  has 
probably  had  to  supply  Austria  and  Turkey.  That  she  should 
be  abundantly  supplied  is  almost  impossible,  and  without  an 
abundant  supply  she  can  not  stop  the  Allied  advance.  Vic- 
tory will  be  for  the  army  that  can  keep  its  guns  working 
continuously   at   their   highest   speed. 


Nor  must  we  overlook  still  another  factor  in  this  great 
battle.  That  the  Allies  began  their  offensive  in  the  angle  of 
the  Somme  and  the  Ancre  is  by  no  means  a  proof  that  they 
intend  to  confine  it  to  that  area.  Indeed  we  already  have 
some  evidence  that  they  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  There  are 
reports  of  heavy  fighting  to  the  north  of  this  area,  and  on 
Tuesday  we  read  of  a  French  attack  in  the  Champagne  dis- 
trict and  the  capture  of  trenches  along  a  front  of  some  five 
hundred  yards.  The  British  front  extends  for  some  ninety 
miles  and  there  appears  to  be  considerable  activity  along  the 
whole  of  this  distance.  This  is  probably  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  dispatch  of  reinforcements  to  the  Somme  district, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  will  be  a  determined  push 
elsewhere  if  the  moment  should  seem  ripe  for  such  a  move. 
The  Germans  will  certainly  not  be  allowed  to  feel  them- 
selves secure  anywhere  on  the  four-hundred-mile  front  from 
the  North  Sea  to  Metz.  Any  weakening  of  their  lines  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  help  to  Peronne  will  be  met  by  an 
instant  attack.  The  Germans  were  evidently  quite  well  aware 
that  the  offensive  was  pending,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
known  just  where  the  blow  would  fall.  According  to  army 
orders  found  on  prisoners  they  believed  that  the  attack  would 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  Roye,  some  few  miles  to  the  south. 


The  fighting  is  now  over  an  area  so  immense  that  to  con- 
sider it  in  detail  is  impossible.  But  certainly  the  most  spec- 
tacular of  the  many  fields  is  in  Galicia.  Without  question 
the  supreme  Russian  aim  is  to  eliminate  Austria,  and  that  aim 
is  being  pursued  with  greet  vigor.  With  Austria  eliminated 
both  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  will  be  isolated  and  must  die  at 
once  of  inanition.  Their  contact  with  Europe  will  be  de- 
stroyed and  neither  of  them  is  self-sustaining  from  a  war 
point  of  view.  Last  week  it  was  said  that  if  the  Russian 
advance  eastward  and  to  the  south  of  Pinsk,  toward  Kovel, 
was  maintained,  it  would  mean  the  falling  back  of  the  whole 
German  line  from  Riga  southward.  Already  we  see  the 
falling  back  of  large  parts  of  the  southern  half  of  that  line, 
over  300  miles,  and  unless  the  present  indications  are  mis- 
leading we  are  about  to  witness  the  retreat  extended  to  the 
northern  half  of  the  great  battle  front.  Von  Hindenburg  be- 
gan his  offensive  in  the  north  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the 
Russian  pressure  in  the  south.  Now  he  finds  that  the  of- 
fensive has  been  snatched  from  his  hands  and  that  he  him- 
self is  in  need  of  relief  from  the  vigorous  attack  directed 
against  him.  It  looks  very  much  as  though  he  must  with- 
draw his  line,  not  only  because  he  is  in  danger  of  being  out- 
flanked from  the  south,  but  because  he  can  not  resist  the 
pressure  brought  directly  against  him.  Once  more  it  is  the 
weight  of  artillery  that  is  deciding  the  day,  and  the  Russian 
supply  of  ammunition  is  described  in  the  German  bulletins 
as   being  apparently  inexhaustible. 


A  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  war  shows  us  the 
markedly  successful  results  of  the  general  Allied  offensive. 
It  seems  to  prove  the  contention  that  Germany  can  not  pre- 
vail on  more  than  one  front  at  a  time.  The  mistake  that 
Germany  made  in  the  attack  upon  Verdun  is  not  so  great  as 
the  mistake  of  the  Allies  in  allowing  their  enemy  to  use  his 
whole  force  upon  a  single  field  and  to  do  this  again  and 
again.  But  Germany  has  made  also  the  persistent  mistake 
of  underrating  her  foes.  She  is  doing  it  still.  Even  at  the 
moment  when  her  armies  are  being  pushed  steadily  back- 
ward upon  two  fronts  we  read  confident  forecasts  of  the 
fall  of  Verdun  and  of  the  crushing  effects  upon  France  that 
this  must  have.  Until  a  month  ago  Germany  was  still  con- 
vinced that  Russia  was  negligible  and  that  it  was  safe  to 
lock  up  a  great  army  at  Verdun.  Austria  was  equally  sure 
that  she  could  spare  an  army  for  Italy.  A  month  ago  Major 
Moraht,  speaking  of  the  expected  British  offensive,  said  it  was 
quite  certain  that  such  an  offensive  would  be  the  end  of  the 
British  army.  Three  weeks  later  he  says  that,  after  all,  the 
British  army  must  be  reckoned  with.  How  are  we  to  inter- 
pret an  attitude  of  mind  that  is  able  placidly  to  ignore  the 
British  preparations  that  have  been  watched  by  the 
world,  that  can  make  its  calculations  as  though  the  V- 
army  were  not  in  existence,  and  that  can  then  anno;-, 
an    army    of   at   least    a    million    and    a    half   men 
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haustible  guns  and  munitions  "must,  after  all,  be  reckoned 
with"  ?  At  this  moment  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  large 
German  army  fighting  desperately  at  Verdun  for  something 
that  would  be  hardly  worth  having  as  a  gift,  while  their 
comrades  in  the  north  and  in  the  far  east  are  unable  to  hold 
their  ground  against  the  pressure  of  their  enemies,  and  are 
apparently  without  any  adequate  reserves  for  their  support. 
We  must  always  consider  the  possibility  of  a  turn  in  the 
tide,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  prob- 
abilities of  such  a  turn  grow  vague  and  shadowy  as  each 
succeeding  day  brings  its  tale  of  French  and  Russian  ad- 
vances. Certainly  the  process  can  not  go  on  for  many  days 
more  without  a  retreat  that  will  not  be  confined  to  a  single 
section,  but  that  will  extend  over  a  thousand  miles  and  more 
of  fighting  lines.  

And  what  about  the  army  at  Saloniki?  Recent  events  seem 
to  have  given  us  the  key  to  the  quiescence  of  this  consider- 
able force.  If  the  Russians  succeed  in  eliminating  Austria 
the  army  at  Saloniki  will  hardly  be  needed.  Turkey  may 
continue  for  a  time  to  resist  in  Asia  Minor,  but  Bulgaria 
will  strangle  almost  at  once.  Her  life  line  will  be  cut.  We 
get  some  clue  as  to  the  expectation  of  the  Allies  in  this 
respect  from  the  demand  that  Greece  demobilize  her  army 
within  a  month,  instead  of  two  months  as  she  herself  desired. 
The  month  accorded  to  her  would  bring  us  to  the  middle  of 
July,  which  evidently  indicates  the  approximate  date  when 
the  Allies  expected  to  advance  from  Saloniki  without  the 
threat  of  a  Greek  army  in  their  rear.  And  if  Austria  should 
be  eliminated  before  that  time  the  Saloniki  army  would  have 
little  more  to  do  than  to  march  forward.  Resistance  on  the 
part  of  Bulgaria  would  be  futile. 


There  has  been  some  speculation  as  to-  the  nature  of  the 
raids  that  have  been  regularly  reported  from  the  British 
lines  during  the  last  few  months  and  that  are  reported  with 
equal  regularity  by  the  Germans  as  repulsed.  These  raids 
were  devised  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig  when  he  took  over  the 
chief  command  from  Lord  French.  They  are  not  intended 
to  seize  territory  nor  as  reconnaissances.  They  consist  of 
dashes  into  opposing  trenches,  a  little  hand-to-hand  fighting 
with  the  capture  of  as  many  prisoners  as  possible,  and  then 
a  quick  return.  The  object  is  to  create  a  constant  apprehen- 
sion in  the  front  trenches  and  a  restlessness  among  the 
reserves,  which  are  repeatedly  brought  forward  to  repel  what 
may  be  a  serious  attack  only  to  find  that  the  assailants  have 
returned  to  their  trenches  and  that  everything  is  again  quiet. 


General  Brussiloff  has  adopted  a  decidedly  novel  method 
in  trench  fighting.  Instead  of  attacking  with  infantry  he 
attacks  with  cavalry,  and  the  plan  has  certainly  been  suc- 
cessful. The  use  of  horses  enables  a  rapid  advance  toward 
the  enemy  trenches  and  a  relatively  shorter  time  under  the 
murderous  fire  of  the  machine  guns.  Horses  are  not  easily 
stopped  even  by  bad  wounds,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  will  serve  their  purpose  before  they  fall,  and,  moreover, 
horses  are  very  plentiful  in  Russia.  General  Brussiloff  was 
asked  by  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  to  account 
for  the  large  number  of  prisoners  that  have  fallen  into  his 
hands,  and  he  replied  that  trenches  had  their  disadvantages 
as  well  as  their  advantages,  and  that  while  they  served  well 
for  purposes  of  defense  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  escape 
from  them  after  their  defense  had  become  hopeless.  The 
defenders  of  a  lost  trench  must  either  surrender  or  die. 
Usually  there  was  no  time  for  escape. 


If    Mr.    R.    Berenyi,    who    writes    on  the    relations   between 

Austria  and  Hungary,  will  send  his  address  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  reply  to  his  letter.  Sidney    Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  July  12,  1916. 


Costa  Rica,  the  great  banana  country  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  produces  more  bunches  of  the  fruit 
of  the  Musa  Sapientium  than  any  other  single  country 
on  the  American  continent.  It  exports  from  10,000,000 
to  12,000,000  bunches.  Nearly  390  square  miles  of  land 
are  included  in  the  banana  zone,  though  not  all  this 
tract  is  under  cultivation.  During  the  past  few  years 
there  seems  to  be  a  falling  off  in  the  yield  of  the 
banana,  due  partly  to  a  disease  whose  origin  and  elimi- 
nation are  yet  unsolved  problems,  although  the  subject 
of  much  scientific  study  and  investigation.  Neverthe- 
less new  plantations  are  being  made  at  various  points 
in  the  fruit  districts,  while  much  of  the  abandoned 
lands  are  being  planted  in  cacao.  This  latter  product 
is  thriving  splendidly. 

«■»  

A  new  method  of  fish  refrigeration  has  been  invented 
and  patented  in  Denmark,  which  consists  of  freezing 
the  fish  by  direct  submersion  in  a  fluid  cooled  to  15 
degrees  centigrade.  The  saline  solution  used  may  be 
made  of  pure  common  salt  dissolved  in  clean  water. 
No  special  freezing  room  is  required  for  treating  the 
fish  by  this  process.  The  container  holding  the  fluid 
may,  together  with  the  freezing  machine,  be  mounted 
in  any  room,  and  even  in  the  open  air  if  necessary. 
The  freezing  plant  may  also  be  used  in  fishing  boats. 
The  fluid  is  cooled  by  a  specially  constructed  freezing 
machine. 

Negroes  conduct  the  municinal  affairs  of  Hobson 
City,  Alabama,  comprising  as  they  do  the  population  of 
the  place.  It  is  the  only  town  in  the  state  that  is  out 
of  ''ebt  and  has  money  in  the  treasury.  More  than 
hal  the  citizens  own  their  own  homes.  No  man  with- 
out employment  is  allowed  to  stay  in  the  town.  Either 
r.  job  is  found  for  him  or  he  is  required  to  move  away. 


THE  WHELPS. 


A  Peaceful  Story  of  the  War. 


We  were  seated  round  the  fire  discussing  the  in- 
evitable subject.  But  we  had  made  a  compact.  Our 
war  talk  should  be  only  of  things  that  are  encouraging 
and  helpful.  So  much  at  least  we — safe,  snug,  and 
warm — could  do.  From  our  fireside  would  pass  out 
into  the  world  invisible  rays  of  fortitude;  of  pride  and 
trust  in  wise  rulers;  in  devoted  civilians;  in  our  glori- 
ous soldiers  and  sailors — and  in  the  whelps.  At  first 
we  called  them  our  chicks,  and  I  imagined  a  patriotic 
cartoon  showing  the  old  bird  suddenly  finding  herself 
in  trouble,  beset  by  enemies — and,  you  know  what  hap- 
pened, the  chicks  flying  home  across  the  seas  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  rally  round  her.  The  rumor  that 
the  old  mother  was  in  trouble  was  enough  for  them — 
the  chicks  renounced  at  once  their  pursuits  and 
pastimes,  and  flocked  home — such  big,  gallant  chicks. 

But  Higgles  (she  has  always  been  called  Miggles 
after  a  famous  and  dear  character  in  fiction),  who 
was  trying  not  to  cry  tears  of  pride  which  were  half 
joy  and  half  sorrow,  complained  that  she  didn't  like 
the  idea  of  the  old  bird  and  her  chicks.  "They're  lion 
whelps,"  she  said,  "not  chicks.  They  heard  the  old 
lion  roar,  and  they  came.  It  was  the  call  of  the 
blood." 

So  we  named  them  the  whelps,  and  we  hymned  them 
as  we  sat  patiently  waiting  for  our  whelps,  three 
brothers,  one  of  whom  had  married  a  daughter  of  our 
host.  They  were  coming  in  their  khaki  to  say  au 
revoir.  Alas,  there  is  no  word  in  English  which  whis- 
pers— "We'll  come  back  soon,  and  all  will  be  well." 
So  we  waited  and  talked  of  the  great  family  of  whelps 
from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
and  South  Africa;  from  all  lands  where  the  hardy 
English  have  penetrated — those  whelps,  some  rich,  some 
poor,  some  dark,  some  fair,  all  of  the  blood,  clear- 
eyed,  defiant,  who  bring  the  air  of  the  open  and  the 
stride  of  free  men  into  muggy  London  town.  Some- 
times when  I  meet  them  in  Victoria  Street,  I  think  for 
the  moment  that  I  am  on  the  prairie. 

We  talked  proudly  of  the  whelps;  but  after  a  while 
our  hostess,  who  is  a  Londoner  born,  and  who  had 
been  rather  silent,  said:  "But  don't  forget  our  London 
boys — the  boys  of  Pimlico,  and  Hoxton,  and  Streatham, 
and  Highgate,  and  everywhere,  who  rushed  to  help 
when  the  old  lion  first  began  to  lash  his  tail.  He  found 
that  he  was  a  little  stiff  in  the  joints  when  he  shook 
himself;  but  he  soon  showed  that  he  was  as  game  and 
as  strong  as  ever.  Don't  forget  our  London  boys  who 
helped  him  to  his  feet." 

No,  we  did  not  forget  them.  Yet  we  were  silent,  for 
not  one  of  us  but  ached  for  the  loss  of  a  London  boy, 
and  at  the  thought  of  all  that  was  left — just  a  little 
cross  in  Flanders,  Gallipoli,  or  Mesopotamia,  or  some 
spot  on  the  great  waters,  never  to  be  located,  but  never 
to  be  forgotten.    We  were  silent. 

Presently  I  told  them  the  tale  of  the  two  London 
boys  and  the  Gallipoli  blizzard,  a  sad  tale,  but  the 
simple  splendor  of.it  outsoars  the  sadness.  It  was  the 
fifth  day  of  the  great  blizzard  and  frost  at  Suvla.  Men 
came  in,  reported  the  medical  officer,  frozen  to  the. 
knees,  some  with  gangrene.  Many  were  mere  boys,  but 
they  had  refused  to  leave  the  trenches  until  reinforce- 
ments arrived.  One  morning  a  Newfoundlander,  in  a 
trench  near  by,  drew  the  attention  of  the  medical  of- 
ficer to  two  figures  in  a  ditch  out  by  the  Salt  Lake. 
The  officer  called  a  stretcher  party,  and  they  found  two 
lads  of  the  City  of  London  Regiment  sitting  in  the 
ditch  frozen  and  dead.  One  of  the  lads  had  his  arms 
around  the  other,  and  he  was  holding  pieces  of  biscuit 
to  his  companion's  mouth. 

We  were  silent.  We  could  not  speak,  and  while  we 
sat  thus,  looking  down,  the  three  whelps  entered,  grand 
in  their  new  uniforms,  and  one  said — "Holloa,  is  this 
a  funeral?"  They  judged  by  our  faces;  they  could 
not  see  the  pride  and  glory  in  our  hearts  because  we 
belonged  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  We  admired  their 
uniforms,  debated  kit  topics,  and  told  cheerful  stories, 
for  nobody  wanted  to  break  down,  and  we  wished  to 
send  the  whelps  off  with  happy  memories. 

When  they  had  gone  I  began  thinking  of  the  Britons, 
who,  for  some  centuries,  have  scattered  over  the  globe. 
They  are  the  sires,  grandsires,  ancestors  of  our  whelps. 
Then  I  remembered  the  forty-niners  in  California,  and 
the  days  of  my  youth,  when  Bret  Harte's  stories,  re- 
vealing a  free,  fresh  life,  brimming  with  humor,  pathos, 
and  the  sense  of  sacrifice,  seemed  to  me,  as  a  boy, 
sublime.  Obsessed  by  the  dream  I  rose  and  drew  from 
the  bookshelf  the  volume  of  Bret  Harte's  stories. 

Aloud  I  read  passages  from  the  four  masterpieces — ■ 
"Tennessee's  Partner,"  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp," 
"The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,"  and  "Miggles,"  wherein 
are  enshrined  types  of  the  fearless,  philosophical, 
humorous,  straight  British  ancestors  of  our  dear 
whelps.  Glad  was  I  to  recover  from  the  past  dear 
Mliss,  and  best  of  all  the  loyal,  loving,  and  unparalleled 
Miggles. 

While  our  Miggles  tried  to  dissemble,  I  thought  of 
another  wanderer,  a  Scot,  this  time,  R.  L.  S.,  who,  far, 
far  away  from  home  wrote  of  his  wife : 
Trusty,  dusky,  vivid,  true, 
With  eyes  of  gold  and  bramble  dew, 
Steel-true   and   blade-straight, 
The   great  artificer 
Made  my  mate. 


I  said  these  lines  over  to  myself  as  we  made  our  way 
home  through  the  darkened  streets,  and  I  dreamed  that 
night  of  all  they  meant,  and  of  Tennessee's  Partner, 
and  of  Miggles,  and  of  whelps  so  big  that  they  could 
not  stand  upright  in  the  motor-bus,  and  who  always 
called  England — home. 

Next  day  we  met  two  more  whelps.  The  encounter 
stirred  us  to  joy.  The  first  sat  opposite  to  me  at  a 
luncheon  party  in  Westminster.  He  was  a  young  lieu- 
tenant, fair,  with  an  eye  like  the  flash  of  a  sword,  who 
quoted  Michael  Drayton,  and  was  familiar  with  Frois- 
sart,  and  who  regarded  London  as  the  most  entrancing 
place  in  the  world.  "Where  do  you  come  from?"  I 
asked  him  afterwards,  shuffling  my  chair  alongside  his. 
He  told  me  that  he  is  a  South  African,  English  father, 
Dutch  mother,  and  that  he  had  worked  his  passage  to 
Tilbury  docks  as  assistant  purser.  And  why  had  he 
come  ?  "O,  you  know  the  old  country  wanted — you  un- 
derstand." Yes,  I  understood.  The  father-mother 
lion  was  bothered,  and  the  whelp  hastened  to  her  aid. 

I  told  this  to  Miggles  as  we  roamed  about  West- 
minster afterwards.  "I'd  love  to  adopt  a  whelp,"  she 
said,  tearfully.  "All  right,"  said  I,  "but  choose  one 
who  is  not  more  than  six  foot  six  inches  high." 

"Here's  a  batch  to  select  from,"  I  remarked,  as  to- 
wards us  from  the  direction  of  the  Embankment  Gar- 
den came  four  soldiers,  privates,  magnificent,  laden, 
mudstained,  fresh  from  the  trenches.  As  they  ap- 
proached, one  of  them,  who  was  walking  lame,  lagged 
behind.  His  companions  crossed  the  road  and  hastened 
towards  the  Square.  The  lame  man  hobbled  towards 
us,  and  as  he  passed  I  noticed  on  his  epaulette  the  word 
"Canada."  Private  Something  of  Canada  had  gone  a 
dozen  yards  away  when  Miggles  cried;  "Can't  we  do 
something  for  him?  Do  let  me  try!"  She  ran  after 
him.  I  followed  leisurely  to  discover  her  pressing  upon 
him  offers  of  assistance.  "There's  a  delightful  Sol- 
diers' Club  at  Victoria,"  she  was  saying,  "where  you 
can  get  a  really  good  meal  for  a  few  pence."  "Thank 
you  so  much,"  he  said.  "I  appreciate  your  kindness, 
madam."  His  manner  was  courteous,  his  accent  that 
of  an  educated  man,  but  there  was  a  tiny  twinkle 
of  amusement  in  his  eyes,  and  I  noticed  that  he  wore 
on  his  little  finger  a  fine  signet  ring. 

But  Miggles  would  not  be  denied.  She  plied  him 
with  offers  of  help  and  questions.  Yes,' he  had  come 
from  the  trenches  that  morning:  a  three-months-old 
wound  in  his  leg  was  troubling  him  a  little,  but  it  was 
of  no  consequence;  he  had  been  in  London  before, 
knew  it  rather  well. 

His  eyes  roamed  up,  up,  the  House  of  the  Mother 
of  Parliaments.     "That's  wonderful,"  he  said. 

"It  stands  for  Freedom — it's  worth  fighting  for," 
cried  Miggles. 

"Yes,"  said  the  soldier,  quietly,  "it's  worth  fighting 
for." 

"And  are  you  sure,"  continued  Miggles,  "that  we 
can't  do  anything  for  you?  Couldn't  we  find  you  a 
nice  little  hotel,  and  drive  you  there?"  looking  fur- 
tively at  his  lame  leg. 

"Thanks  so  much,"  said  the  Canadian  private;  "my 
friends  have  just  gone  on  to  find  a  cab,  and — and  we've 
already  engaged  rooms  at  the  Ritz." 

We  resumed  our  walk,  and  I  said  gently  to  Miggles : 
"When  you  propose  to  adopt  a  whelp  you'd  better  make 
sure  that  he's  not  a  millionaire." — From  "The  Soldier 
Boy,"  by  C.  Lewis  Hind.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 


Sweet-birch  oil  has  been  made  in  this  country  for 
many  years  and  is  obtained  from  the  wood  and  bark 
of  the  black  birch.  The  oil  is  a  product  of  steam 
distillation  plants,  where,  in  addition  to  the  twigs, 
bark,  and  young  sprouts  of  the  birch,  the  entire  tree 
is  sometimes  used.  More  picturesque  are  the  methods 
employed  by  the  Southern  mountaineer.  A  rough 
camp  and  crude  distillery  are  erected  near  a  supply  of 
birch.  According  to  persons  who  have  seen  both  kinds, 
the  "still"  is  not  unlike  the  type  sometimes  employed 
in  the  same  locality  for  making  "blockade"  whisky. 
The  camp  is  anything  which  will  protect  the  workmen 
from  the  weather.  The  bark  is  peeled  from  the  tree 
and  the  rough  outer  portion  is  scraped  off.  It  is  then 
broken  into  small  bits  and  put  into  the  still  with  water 
enough  to  cook  it.  A  fire  is  started  and  the  resulting 
steam  is  led  through  a  pipe  and  finally  condensed.  The 
heavy  oil  gathers  in  a  receptacle,  while  the  water  runs 
off.  Three  or  four  men  composed  the  usual  crew. 
One  of  these  spends  all  of  his  time  at  the  still,  while 
the  others  gather  and  prepare  the  bark.  About  twenty- 
two  bushels  of  bark  are  used  for  every  run  and  it  is 
said  that  this  amount  yields  approximately  four  pounds 
of  oil.  Three  or  four  runs  a  week  can  be  made.  The 
method  has  been  in  use  for  many  years,  and  most  of 
the  accessible  birch  in  the  valleys  has  been  cut.  Each 
year  the  oil  makers  have  to  go  farther  back  in  the 
mountains.  Very  often  the  stills  are  located  in  iso- 
lated places  which  can  be  reached  only  on  foot,  and  all 
of  the  material  for  the  plant  and  camp  are  carried  in 
on  the  backs  of  the  mountaineers. 


An  Englishman  has  developed  a  method  for  growing 
lawn  grass  on  such  a  foundation  that  it  can  be  handled 
as  a  carpet  or  rug. 


The   United    States   Public   Health    Service   has   re- 
duced malaria  sixty  per  cent  in  some  localities. 
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The  Fate  of  the    Dreamer  Who   Sought  the  Most  Beautiful 

Woman. 


For  several  years  previous  to  my  acquaintance  with 
Herman  Richter  his  face  had  become  familiar  to  me 
as  a  frequenter  of  classical  concerts.  On  these  oc- 
casions I  had  watched  him  with  great  interest.  He 
would  usually  enter  the  concert  hall  with  sullen  fea- 
tures, and  drop  into  his  seat  with  the  air  of  one  who, 
wrapped  in  meditation,  becomes  oblivious  of  all  sur- 
roundings. But,  under  the  sunshine  of  melody  the 
clouds  upon  his  brow  floated  tremulously  away,  until 
when  he  leaned  forward  listening  eagerly  to  the  music, 
his  features  relaxed,  as  though,  weary  of  his  own 
thoughts,  he  turned  with  relief  to  commune  with  those 
of  another. 

At  one  of  these  concerts  we  happened  to  occupy 
adjoining  seats,  and  I  ventured  to  address  him  con- 
cerning the  performance.  He  seemed  so  embarrassed 
that  I  almost  regretted  having  spoken  to  him,  but  as 
the  warmth  with  which  I  continued  betrayed  my  deep 
interest  in  music  his  manner  lost  much  of  its  hesita- 
tion and  his  conversation  grew  fluent,  at  times  even 
enthusiastic.  That  evening's  talk  led  to  subsequent 
discussions,  and  our  mutual  regard  finally  ripened  into 
a  close  friendship.  As  he  was  more  than  nineteen 
years  of  age  when  we  first  met  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  I  was  his  only  friend;  but,  as  our  intimacy  de- 
veloped and  my  understanding  of  his  character  became 
more  complete,  this  circumstance  explained  itself. 

He  was  in  the  shadow  of  peculiar  circumstances.  I 
found  a  disposition  by  nature  ardent  and  affectionate. 
As  a  child,  already  his  only  desire  was  to  love  and  be 
loved;  but  a  fervid  imagination  so  exaggerated  his 
bashfulness  that,  in  time,  it  became  a  lamentable  want 
of  self-confidence,  rather  than  a  fitting  modesty.  His 
excitable  temperament,  while  it  magnified  his  expecta- 
tions, equally  intensified  his  disappointments  and  fre- 
quently I  have  heard  him  express  deep  regret  at  the 
frustration  of  a  trivial  hope.  His  parents  died  when 
he  was  very  young,  and  after  their  death  he  was 
obliged  to  live  with  a  distant  relative,  so  cold  and  un- 
sympathetic that,  until  he  made  my  acquaintance,  there 
was  no  one  to  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  his  thoughts. 
For  these  reasons  I  allowed  him  in  the  beginning  of 
our  friendship  the  comfort  of  my  society  as  much  as 
possible.  Soon,  however,  I  began  to  regard  as  a  pleas- 
ure what  I  had  first  looked  upon  as  a  sacrifice. 

His  secluded  life  made  music  almost  his  sole  enjoy- 
ment, and  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  gave 
him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  masterworks  of  the 
art.  He  was  most  in  sympathy  with  those  composers 
whose  sentiments  never  degenerate  into  maudlin  melan- 
choly or  whose  intellectuality  never  throws  a  fog  over 
their  subject.  The  former,  he  contended,  had  followed 
through  life  a  lofty  ideal.  This  ideal  he  believed  to 
have  assumed  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  woman,  whose 
form  ever  floated  before  their  eyes,  and  with  whom 
their  thoughts  were  ever  in  communion.  He  himself 
claimed  to  have  a  similar  ideal,  and  would  describe 
her  to  me  in  terms  of  such  extravagant  admiration  that 
I  believe  he  had  then  already  conceived  a  deep  passion 
for  some  woman  who  at  that  time  lived  in  his  thoughts 
only,  but  whom  he  hoped  one  day  to  possess. 

Though  he  was  a  clever  pianist  I  could  not  per- 
suade him  to  play  before  any  one  but  myself.  He 
could  never  overcome  his  nervousness,  his  fear  of  fail- 
ure, and  that  intense  bashfulness  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. So  he  had  placed  a  piano  in  his  private  apart- 
ment, and  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  perform  on 
any  other  instrument,  or  in  the  presence  of  others  than 
myself,  his  only  friend. 

I  had  chosen  an  artist's  life,  and  many  a  pleasant 
evening  we  spent  together,  he  looking  over  my  sketches, 
criticizing  them  candidly,  but  always  encouragingly, 
while  I  was  constantly  exhorting  him  to  cast  aside  his 
shyness,  because  I  thought  he  might  become,  with 
proper  instruction,  not  only  one  of  the  first  pianists  of 
the  day,  but  also  a  leading  composer — for  he  excelled 
in  improvisations,  and  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  was  remarkable.  It  was  his 
purpose,  when  he  had  become  of  age  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  property  left  by  his  parents  which  suf- 
ficed for  a  competency,  to  visit  Europe  and  study  music 
with  the  best  foreign  instructors;  not  with  any  inten- 
tion of  appearing  before  the  public,  but  simply  to 
gratify  his  artistic  impulse.  As  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion I  had  mapped  out  for  myself  included  similar 
travels,  we  determined  to  journey  together.  This  was 
not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  arrange,  inasmuch  as 
musical  conservatories  abroad  are  usually  found  in  art 
centres,  where  the  musician  can  draw  inspiration  with 
the  artist  and  the  poet. 

At  last  we  started  on  our  journey,  and  without 
having  anything  special  happen  to  us,  we  arrived  at  a 
small  town  in  Germany.  Here  our  first  inquiries  con- 
cerned art  matters.  For  in  these  ancient  places  there 
is  generally  a  picture-gallery  containing  many  old 
paintings  and  a  small  number  of  modern  works.  From 
what  I  could  learn  at  the  inn.  the  local  exhibit  seemed 
unusually  attractive,  but  I  was  tired  and  decided  to 
defer  my  visit  until  the  morrow.  Herman,  however, 
was  restless,  so  I  asked  him  to  see  the  pictures  and  give 
me  his  estimate  of  them.     He  assented,  and  after  he 


had  departed  I  began  to  arrange  our  baggage,  and  at- 
tend to  matters  which  this  involved. 

About  half  an  hour  afterward  I  glanced  out  on  the 
street,  and,  to  my  surprise,  saw  Herman  approaching 
with  unusual  haste.  A  moment  later  he  rushed  into 
the  room.  I  had  never  seen  him  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement.  His  cheeks  glowed,  his  eyes  were  un- 
naturally brilliant,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he  ejacu- 
lated while  he  gripped  my  arm: 

"Come !  Come !  you  must  see  her !  She  is  the  most 
beautiful  woman  I  have  ever  seen ! — More  beautiful 
even  than  my  ideal !" 

His  manner  was  so  earnest  that  remonstrance  died 
on  my  lips.  So  great  was  his  haste  that  I  had  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  pace  with  him ;  when  I  attempted  to 
retard  my  steps  he  would  hurry  me  along  by  the  arm, 
exclaiming: 

"Come !  she  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  have 
ever  seen." 

At  last  we  came  to  an  old  building,  and  this  we 
entered.  He  hurried  me  through  the  hall  and  several 
rooms,  without  noticing  the  surrounding  statues  and 
antiques,  until  we  reached  a  room  whose  walls  were 
covered  with  paintings.  Here  he  halted  and  looked 
around.  I  followed  his  glance  until  it  rested  on  a 
small,  dark  passageway  which  led  into  another  room. 
Two  houses  had  evidently  been  thrown  into  one,  for 
the  passageway  was  unusually  long — and  I  accounted 
for  this  by  the  fact  that  it  was  cut  through  two  walls 
whose  thickness  was  part  of  the  thorough  architecture 
of  olden  time.  His  hasty  manner  became  more  sub- 
dued, and  he  approached  the  entrance  as  though  he 
were  nearing  a  sanctuary.  He  did  not  enter,  but  stood 
before  it  gazing  at  some  object  within.  As  1  joined 
him  I  beheld,  immediately  opposite  in  the  other  room, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  faces  I  have  ever  seen. 
Though  he  did  not  tell  me,  I  knew  he  must  have  recog- 
nized in  it  the  pictorial  embodiment  of  his  musical 
ideal. 

I  forgot  for  an  instant  that  my  eyes  were  resting  on 
a  canvas,  there  was  such  living  beauty  in  the  features 
before  me.  It  was  an  exquisite  portrait  of  a  young 
girl.  The  breath  of  roses  lingered  upon  her  cheeks, 
and  her  deep  blue  eyes  peered  through  the  golden  hair 
that  fell  in  idle  ringlets  over  her  brow.  The  painter 
appeared  to  have  chosen  a  moment  when  her  thoughts 
were  far  above  this  earth — her  dreamy,  absent  gaze 
seemed  to  rest  upon  some  far-off  vision  of  a  pure 
imagination.  The  passageway  was  dimly  lighted. 
Around  about  her  hung  desolate  paintings  by  some 
unknown  old  masters;  and  this  fairy  creature  shone 
through  the  darkness  as  of  a  dreary  night  the  rays  of  a 
solitary  star  break  through  the  sombre  heavens. 

For  a  long  time  we  remained  gazing  in  silence. 
Then  I  asked: 

"Who  is  she?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  in  a  nervous,  tremulous 
voice.  "I  do  not  know,  but  we  will  soon  find  out. 
This  picture  arrived  here  recently  from  Paris.  I  have 
the  name  and  address  of  the  artist.  I  never  heard  the 
name.  He  must  be  a  young  man.  He  will  show  her  to 
me.  I  must  see  her.  I  must  know  her.  We  leave 
here  early  tomorrow  morning.  In  two  days  we  can 
be  in  Paris.  If  you  ever  loved  me  help  me  now,  for 
I  can  not  help  myself." 

Poor  fellow !  I  pitied  him  for  his  nervous  excite- 
ment. I  could  not  move  him  from  the  spot  until  dark- 
ness set  in,  and  we  were  informed  we  could  no  longer 
remain  in  the  building.  He  spoke  of  nothing  but  the 
picture  the  entire  evening.  It  had  so  played  upon  his 
imagination  that  I  saw  any  attempt  to  dissuade  him 
from  visiting  the  artist  in  Paris  would  be  vain.  Even 
when  he  fell  asleep  while  I  was  preparing  for  our  jour- 
ney I  noticed  that  his  dreams  were  troubled  and  his 
slumbers  restless.  So  I  hastened  the  preparations  for 
our  departure,  and  next  day  we  started. 

We  reached  Paris  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day. 
A  drizzling  rain  chilled  the  atmosphere,  and  it  was  a 
dreary  night.  Herman  had  been  so  nervous  that  he 
had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  during  the  journey.  I  was 
alarmed  at  his  condition.  But  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
my  entreaties  to  rest,  and  insisted  upon  seeing  the 
artist  at  once.  His  manner  was  so  urgent  that  I  saw 
opposition  would  be  a  waste  of  time ;  so  I  hailed  the 
nearest  conveyance.  As  I  gave  the  driver  the  address 
he  said,  hesitatingly: 

"Is  monsieur  sure  of  the  address?  The  distance  is 
great,  and  but  few  travelers  go  to  that  part  of  the 
town." 

I  again  asked  Herman  to  desist,  but  to  no  purpose. 

The  miserable  weather  caused  the  better  parts  of 
the  city  to  look  gloomy  enough.  But,  as  we  hastened 
on,  the  surroundings  grew  gloomier  still,  for  the  streets 
became  narrower  and  lonelier,  and  I  noticed  we  were 
fast  approaching  a  desolate  quarter  of  the  city. 

At  last  we  stopped  before  a  dingy-looking  house. 
As  we  neared  the  doorway  we  heard  loud,  quarrelsome 
voices  within ;  then  a  heavy  fall,  and  oaths  in  quick 
succession.  1  had  not  the  heart  to  knock,  but  nothing 
could  stay  Herman.  As  the  door  opened,  our  eyes 
rested  upon  a  loathsome  spectacle.  A  woman  in  the 
stupor  of  gross  intoxication  was  lying  on  the  hall 
floor,  a  strong  odor  of  spirits  pervaded  the  place. 
Poverty,  hunger,  and  despair  were  depicted  in  the 
features  of  the  man  who  ushered  us  into  a  miserable 
room,  which  seemed  to  serve  as  kitchen,  bedroom,  and 
studio.     But  I  knew  we  were  in  the  right  house,  for 


on  the  wall  hung  a  copy  of  the  picture  we  had  seen 
two  days  before.  My  friend  saw  it  immediately,  and 
said: 

"Are  you  the  artist  who  painted  that  picture?" 

"I  am,"   was  the  reply. 

"I  will  give  you  all  this,"  said  Herman  throwing 
down  a  handful  of  money  on  the  table,  and  pointing 
to  the  portrait,  "if  you  will  show  me  who  sat  for 
you." 

As  my  friend  leaned  anxiously  forward  to  catch  the 
reply  I  could  not  tell  whether  a  look  of  pity  or  a  sar- 
castic smile  predominated  in  the  artist's  face. 

"That  picture,  monsieur,"  he  replied,  "is  a  portrait 
of  my  wife  before  we  were  married.  You  have  seen 
my  wife;  she  is  the  lady  lying  in  the  hall.  When  the 
original  picture  was  exhibited  a  great  future  was  pre- 
dicted for  me,  but "    He  pointed  in  the  direction  of 

the  prostrate  woman  in  the  hall. 

After  the  artist's  first  .words  Herman  grew  pale,  and 
trembled  so  violently  that  I  sprang  to  his  side  to  sup- 
port him  if  necessary.  When  the  artist  had  finished, 
I  grasped  my  friend's  arm  and  hurried  him  out. 

As  we  passed  the  woman  he  gave  her  a  glance  of 
despair,  and  then  looked  back  at  the  picture.  I  dragged 
him  away,  and  ordered  that  we  should  be  driven  with 
all  possible  speed  to  the  nearest  hotel.  I  felt  alarmed 
for  Herman.  He  did  not  speak  a  word;  he  seemed 
listless  to  all  I  said,  and  trembled  violently.  When 
we  reached  a  resting  place  I  sent  for  the  nearest 
physician.  He  arrived  to  find  my  poor  friend  in  a 
raging  fever  and  calling  deliriously  for  the  picture. 
When,  on  the  third  day,  his  fever  and  delirium  in- 
creased, the  physician  pronounced  his  case  hopeless. 

A  week  after  we  reached  Paris,  Herman  Richter 
died,  in  his  twenty-second  year. — From  "Modern 
Women,"  by  Gustave  Kobbe.  Published  by  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co.  By  permission  of  the  author  and  pub- 
lishers. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Baron  Flardinge,  former  viceroy  of  India  and  from 
1906  to  1910  permanent  English  under  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  will  temporarily  resume  the 
latter  post  in  succession  to  Sir  Arthur  Nicholson,  who 
is  retiring  on  account  of  ill-health. 

Professor  von  Behring,  discoverer  of  the  diphtheria 
germ,  is  announced  to  have  resigned  his  position  as 
professor  at  the  University  of  Marburg  and  from  the 
directorship  of  the  Institute  of  Experimental  Therapy, 
which  was  founded  especially  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  on  his  .scientific  investigations.  His 
retirement  is  due  to  broken  health. 

Arthur  Elmer  Reimer  of  Boston,  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  President  by  the  Socialist-Labor  party,  stood 
for  this  office  in  the  1912  campaign  under  the  same 
patronage.  A  woman's  tailor  by  trade,  he  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  schools  of  South  Boston  and  Boston, 
studied  law,  and  has  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from  the 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  law  school.  Of  German  ancestry, 
he  is  a  native  of  South  Boston. 

William  Lowe  Bryan,  president  of  the  University 
of  Indiana,  who  will  join  one  of  the  United  States 
military  camps  for  students  this  summer,  is  an  alumnus 
of  Indiana  University,  with  supplementary  education  in 
Germany  and  France.  Greek,  philosophy,  and  psy- 
chology have  been  and  still  are  his  specialties.  His 
administration  stretches  from  1893.  when  he  was  vice- 
president,  to  date,  1902  being  the  year  of  his  ascent  to 
the  presidency.  He  is  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  interior  states  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing. 

Eugene  Eliot  Reed  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was  re- 
cently appointed  to  membership  on  the  Philippine  com- 
mision  has  been,  in  his  lifetime,  train  dispatcher  and 
politician,  alderman  of  Manchester,  mayor  of  the  same 
town,  and  congressman.  He  had  a  hard  time  of  it 
getting  to  Congress,  but  he  got  there — eventually.  In 
1910  he  came  very  nearly  defeating  "Cy"  Sulloway 
for  Congress  and  two  years  later  turned  the  trick. 
'Uncle  Cy"  came  back  strong  again  in  1914,  however, 
and  cut  short  Mr.  Reed's  congressional  career.  His 
new  job  pays  $12,000  a  year.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  the  Wilson  campaign,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  St. 
Louis  convention. 

Li  Yuan  Hung,  who  succeeds  the  late  Yuan  Shi 
Kai  as  president  of  China,  is  fifty-two  years  of  age. 
He  studied  at  the  Peiyang  Naval  College  and  served  in 
the  Chino-Japanese  war.  After  the  war  he  was  en- 
gaged for  service  at  Nanking  by  Viceroy  Chang  Chih- 
Tung.  On  the  latter's  transfer  to  Wuchang  he  accom- 
panied him  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  modern 
troops  there.  Later  he  went  to  Japan  to  study  forti- 
fications and  complete  his  military  training  and  subse- 
quently became  a  major  of  cavalry.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  at  Wuchang  he  accepted  command 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  and  directed  their  opera- 
tions from  that  time  on.  He  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  arranging  for  the  Shanghai  peace  conference  and 
after  the  abdication  of  the  Mauchus  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  republic  and  appointed 
the  general  staff. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  VERDUN. 

♦ 

General  Kirkpatrick  Describes  the  Great  Battle. 



It  is  said  that  the  history  of  battles  sometimes  gives 
greater  expression  to  the  logic  of  events  than  the  most 
powerful  tragedy  of  the  theatrical  stage.  To  illustrate 
the  most  recent  "proposition,"  as  they  say  in  rhetoric,  I 
can  not  imagine  that  there  exists  a  scene  more 
poignant  than  that  displayed  before  Verdun  since  the 
21st  day  of  February  last. 

The  battle  of  Verdun  is  believed  to  have  no  equal 
in  history.  In  order  to  make  clear  this  sector  of  the 
great  war.  having  known  Verdun  since  the  war  of 
1S70,  I  venture  to  portray  the  possible  reasons  for  the 
choice  of  this  region  for  the  Teutonic  attack  and  to 
explain  the  positions  of  the  belligerent  forces. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  the  Germans  cap- 
tured the  fortified  position  of  Saint  Mihiel,  midway  be- 
tween Verdun  and  Toul.  Verdun  then  became  partly 
surrounded  and  an  attractive  object  for  attack,  though 
its  real  importance  consisted  of  its  central  position, 
considered  as  a  base  of  operations.  In  either  an  of- 
fensive or  a  defense  war  Verdun  would  be  a  valuable 
support  to  an  army  in  the  field,  while  its  possession  at 
the  present  time  by  the  Germans  would  destroy  the 
possibility  of  a  general  offensive  on  the  part  of  their 
adversaries;  therefore  the  strategical  position  of  Ver- 
dun will  perhaps  show  why  it  was  chosen  as  a  zone 
of  operations.  The  Prussians  have  been  accustomed  to 
call  Verdun  "the  door  of  France."  but  as  if  fearing  de- 
feat they  also  called  it  "the  door  of  Germany."  The 
Kaiser  had  his  eye  on  this  doorway,  for  after  the 
battle  of  Champagne  in  September,  1915,  he  kept  five 
army  corps  of  his  best  troops,  under  the  Crown  Prince, 
in  front  of  Verdun,  awaiting  the  opportune  moment  for 
attack. 

The  situation  of  Verdun  presents  another  important 
advantage  to  the  assailants,  for  the  Meuse  cuts  in  two 
parts  the  French  defenses,  and  wrhile  the  river  is  only 
150  feet  wide,  its  crooked  bed  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  wTidth.  A  like  ravine  is  often  cited  as  gaining  for 
Xapoleon  the  victory  of  Dresden  in  1813.  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  alternation  of  ravines  and  table- 
land on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse  furnishes  more  than 
a  compensation  for  that  advantage.  On  the  right  side 
ravines  descend  in  two  directions,  westerly  towards  the 
Meuse  and  easterly  towards  the  YVoevre.  The  summit, 
called  the  "plateau  of  Douaumont,"  is  virtually  the  key 
to  the  position  on  that  side.  To  the  west  of  the  Meuse 
ravines  descend  from  Eznes  and  Hills  304  and  310 
towards  Verdun,  while  northerly  from  Esnes  is  the 
observatory  of  Mort  Homme  with  two  twin  hills.  265 
to  the  northwest  and  295  to  the  southeast,  while  a 
ravine  hollows  out  towards  the  west,  affording  excel- 
lent and  well-protected  positions  for  artillery. 

Verdun  may  possibly  have  been  chosen  by  the  Kaiser 
as  a  theatre  of  combat  for  another  reason:  to  draw 
the  French  armies  on  to  a  ground  that  was  particu- 
larly favorable  to  the  Germans  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  various  lines  of  communication,  with  good 
facilities  for  supplying  provisions  and  munitions,  the 
fortified  camp  of  Metz  being  only  thirty  miles  away 
and  constituting  an  excellent  support  for  army  man- 
oeuvres; and  besides,  the  country,  being  of  a  limestone 
formation,  dry  and  firm,  is  favorable,  even  in  winter, 
for  the  movement  of  artillery  and  the  rapid  concentra- 
tion of  troops.  The  object  of  the  Germans  was  evi- 
dently something  more  than  the  mere  capture  of  a 
fortress  with  no  practical  results  except  its  moral 
effect.  The  aim  may  have  been  to  crush  or  capture 
the  army  of  Verdun  and  make  a  breach  between  the 
French  right  and  left  wings.  This  would  seem  to  fol- 
low from  the  attack  being  made  on  the  French  centre, 
according  to  an  old  maxim,  to  gain  the  greatest  results 
by  attacking  the  adversary  at  his  strongest  point,  for 
"the  way  to  vanquish  is  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns." 
But  this  is  an  old  Napoleonic  legend  which,  in  presence ' 
of  the  French  "seventy-five"'  and  the  mitrailleuse,  has  i 
lost  its  force. 

The  French,  on  the  contrary-,  were  forced  to  occupy 
a  disadvantageous  situation,  with  their  army  in 
echelons  on  the  heights  of  the  Meuse,  its  back  to  the 
river.  They  had  only  a  single-track,  narrow-gauge 
line  of  railroad,  in  a  salient  exposed  to  the  concentric 
fire  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  convergent  attacks  have 
been  a  first  consideration  in  Prussian  military  tactics 
ever  since  the  war  of  1S70. 

Possibly,  also,  the  romance  of  history  may  have  in- 
flamed the  imaginations  of  the  Germans.'  for  it  was  here 
that  the  historical  treaty  of  Verdun  was  made,  in  S43. 
dividing  up  the  inheritance  of  Charlemagne  bv  his  three 
grandsons,  and  here  was  established  feudalism,  that 
malediction  of  the  middle  ages  which  endured  until  the 
period  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Meuse  was  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Germany  at  the  time 
of  Henry  II.  At  that  period  Verdun  was  a  fortified 
place,  but  the  fortifications  were  rebuilt  by  the  cele- 
brated engineer  Vauban.  In  1792  Verdun  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Prussians,  and  in  the  war  of  1S70  the 
Prussians  again  took  Verdun,  and  called  it  the  "road 
to  P.-ris."  In  an  order  of  the  Crown  Prince  to  the 
Third  Corps  on  the  4th  of  March  he  called  Verdun 
'1,,c  ,heart  "''  France."  and  General  von  Detailing,  to 
the  ifteenth  Corps,  announced  the  conflict  as  the  last 
battle  of  the  war.  The  Germans  may  in  '.eed 
ought  at  Verdun  a  final  decision,  though  latterly  I 


thev  have  claimed  to  be  waging  a  defensive  conflict  to 
;  prevent  an   imagined   French   offensive   against   Metz ; 
this  is  what  military-  men  would  call  a  strategical  de- 
i  tensive  by  means  of  a  tactical  offensive. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  explosion  of  monster  howitzer  shells  signified  the 
commencement  of  the  great  battle.  At  7  o'clock  the 
bombardment  was  intensified  and  continuous,  from  the 
420  milimeter  guns  to  the  210  exclusively.  At  4  in  the 
afternoon  the  intensity-  was  doubled,  and  at  5  the  Ger- 
man infantry  attacked  the  centre  of  the  French  line, 
at  the  Wood  of  Haumont,  on  a  front  of  600  yards 
where  the  earth  resembled  the  craters  of  a  volcanic 
eruption  from  twelve  hours  of  incessant  firing.  The 
fire  of  demolition  was  now  elongated  into  a  fire  of 
barrage  or  curtain  fire.  Xever  was  a  battle  com- 
menced with  greater  method  or  carried  on  with  a 
higher  degree  of  circumspection.  After  three  hours  of 
I  a  terrible  conflict  the  Wood  of  Haumont  was  taken, 
and  then  the  Wood  of  Caures.  The  French  were 
driven  through  a  curtain  of  fire  to  their  supports,  but 
they  returned  through  the  same  curtain  of  fire,  charged 
their  enemy-  with  the  bayonet  and  recovered  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  Wood  of  Caures.  The  day  ended  with 
the  Germans  in  the  front  line  of  the  French  trenches. 
The  following  day  the  attack  was  renewed  at  day- 
light, preceded  by  artillery  preparation  and  by  jets  of 
liquid  fire.  The  Germans  captured  the  ravine  between 
Brabant  and  Haumont.  leading  to  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse  at  Samogneux.  while  a  counter  attack  by  the 
French  at  the  Wood  of  Haumont  was  repulsed.  At 
night  the  French  had  been  forced  to  retreat  upwards 
of  three  miles  to  Wavrille,  though  continuing  to  hold 
the  Wood  of  Herbebois,  but  with  a  lodgment  of  Ger- 
mans on  the  northeast  side. 

On  the  23d  the  French  lost  Samogneux  under  a  ter- 
rific bombardment,  but  resisted  successfully  an  attack 
of  five  hours  at  the  Herbebois.  This  attack  was  in 
great  force  and  exceedingly  fierce.  The  French  waited 
until  their  adversaries  were  within  fifty  yards  before 
firing.  The  slaughter  was  terrifying.  The  first  wave 
was  annihilated  by  the  French  guns,  and  four  more 
massed  attacks  met  the  same  fate  in  one  of  the  most 
stubborn  struggles  of  the  war.  The  French  "seventy- 
five"  established  a  dense  curtain  fire  in  the  enemy's  rear 
to  harass  his  retreat.  When  a  curtain  fire  is  dispersed 
it  is  passable  with  a  certain  loss  of  men,  but  when 
dense  veryr  few  can  escape  its  deadly  effect.  Before 
night,  however,  the  Germans  took  Wavrille,  which 
compelled  the  French  to  evacuate  Herbebois  and  retire 
their  right  wing. 

The  24th  was  more  disastrous  still  for  the  French. 
Their  line  had  given  way  until  it  formed  a  concave 
arc  with  a  salient  at  the  centre  facing  towards  Beau- 
mont, both  wings  in  retreat.  From  this  centre  the 
French  made  a  counter  attack,  but  were  repulsed  by 
the  rapid  fire  of  the  enemy's  machine  guns  with  heavy- 
loss.  At  noon  the  Germans  renewed  their  offensive 
all  along  the  French  line.  The  combat  continued  amidst 
a  storm  of  shell  fire  until  night,  when  the  French  were 
driven  back,  their  left  along  the  Meuse  to  Bras,  and 
their  right  upon  the  tableland  in  front  of  the  Douau- 
mont fortress,  these  two  points  being  four  miles  apart. 
During  the  night  of  the  24th  and  25th  the  situation 
appeared  critical  for  the  French.  But  at  that  moment, 
as  related  to  me  by  an  officer  of  the  general  staff,  the  ' 
worst  was  over.  General  Joffre  and  his  staff  were 
confident  that  they  would  be  able  to  retain  the  positions 
they  then  held. 

From  early  on  the  24th  General  Joffre  had  been 
engaged  in  forming  a  new  army  of  transmeuse  troops 
and  reinforcements  about  to  arrive.  The  mission  of  ! 
this  army  was  to  protect  the  main  line  of  defenses  on  ] 
the  east  side  of  the  Meuse.  He  dispatched  General 
Castelnau.  his  chief  of  staff  with  full  powers,  to  the 
front.  General  Castelnau  found  the  situation  serious, 
but  not  desperate.  With  the  reinforcements  at  hand 
he  ordered  new  positions  of  combat.  He  telegraphed 
to  the  commander  of  fortifications  at  Verdun:  "The 
defense  of  Verdun  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  Meuse. 
There  the  enemy  must  be  stopped,  cost  what  it  mav." 
On  the  25th  he  arrived  at  Verdun  and  renewed  the 
order.  "Hold  on  there  where  you  are  at  all  costs."  The 
evening  of  the  25th  General  Petain  arrived  and  took 
over  the  command  from  General  Serrail,  with  the 
single  instruction  to  stop  the  German  advance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  battle  the  conditions  were 
favorable  for  the  Germans.  The  French  zone,  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Woeyre  front,  had  a  width  of  eight 
miles  from  Consenvoye  and  ten  from  Verdun.  This 
area  was  covered  with  entrenchments  and  plowed  up  ] 
by  the  German  artillery.  The  Crown  Prince  had  ample 
space  for  manoeuvring  troops,  while  the  French  extent 
was  limited  and  their  movements  were  impeded  and  i 
subject  to  the  risk  of  congestion,  making  this  salient 
very  vulnerable.  The  German  attacks  were  scien- 
tifically conducted :  they  were  methodical  and  made  with 
greatly  superior  forces :  but  they  were  finally  halted  on 
the  26th  on  the  Bras-Douaumont-Damloup'  front,  the 
distance  gained  by  the  Germans  being  about  four  miles. 
The  selection  of  General  Joffre  before  the  war  as 
commander-in-chief  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 
the  French.  He  immediately  brought  under  his  in- 
fluence every  branch  of  army  service,  carried  through 
the  preparations  for  mobilization  and  concentration. 
and.  by  the  manoeuvres  and  inspections,  acquired  an 
intimate   knowledge   of  the    strong   and   weak   of   his 


subordinates.  He  selected  the  strongest  men  for  the 
work  required.  On  the  3d  of  September,  1914,  he 
selected  General  Gallieni  for  the  defense  of  Paris  and 
General  Maunoury  for  the  Ourcq.  on  the  right  flank 
of  the  German  army.  General  von  Kluck.  deceiving 
the  English,  secretly  withdrew  and  turned  his  whole 
army  against  Maunoury.  This  was  the  critical  moment 
when  General  Gallieni  requisitioned  many  thousands  of 
Paris  automobiles  and  quickly  dispatched  a  great  force 
to  reinforce  General  Maunoury.  This  gained  for 
Maunoury  the  victory  of  the  Ourcq.  and  General  Joffre 
the  battle  of  the  Marne.  This  same  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  General  Joffre,  without  political  dictation 
or  interference,  stopped  the  German  army  on  the  road 
to  Verdun.  General  Zurlendin  said  to  me  that  it  was 
the  conviction  of  General  Joffre,  after  the  victory  of 
the  Marne.  that  it  was  a  "decisive  battle."  That  is,  a 
battle  that  foretold  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  German 
army.  On  the  26th  of  February-  last  General  Joffre 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Verdun  would  not  be  taken. 
Since  the  26th  of  February  the  Germans  have  pro- 
gressed on  the  right  side  of  the  Meuse  only  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  and  that  has  been  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Poivre,  looking  towards  the  ravine  from  Douau- 
mont to  Bras.  To  the  east  of  Douaumont  they  have 
likewise  occupied  the  Wood  of  Haudromont  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  village  of  Vaux. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Meuse  the  Germans  com- 
menced a  vigorous  offensive  on  the  6th  of  March  and 
captured  the  villages  along  the  brook  from  Malancourt 
to  Forges  and  Regneville.  They  next  attacked  the 
principal  positions  on  the  French  front  line,  the  Wood 
of  Avocourt  and  the  northern  slope  of  the  Mort 
Homme.  They  succeeded  in  occupying  the  northwest 
part  of  the  Wood  of  Avocourt.  the  French  still  holding 
the  fort  and  the  northeast  end  of  the  crescent.  They 
also  captured  all  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Mort 
Homme  from  the  ravine  of  Bethincourt  to  the  Meuse, 
and  from  Regneville  to  Cumieres. 

The  French  position  now  formed  a  salient  :n  front 
of  their  defenses  of  the  second  line  which  it  was  not 
intended  to  hold  at  too  great  a  cost,  it  not  being  essen- 
tial for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  positions  from 
Avocourt  to  the  Meuse.  Each  time  that  the  enemy's 
attacks  became  excessively  strong  the  French  fell  back 
methodically  to  avoid  sacrifices  disproportioned  to  the 
tactical  value  of  the  positions  defended,  but  holding 
their  ground  sufficiently  long  to  inflict  terrible  losses 
upon  their  assailants,  and  at  the  same  time  retarding 
their  advance  with  the  minimum  of  loss.  It  was  on 
this  ground  that,  on  the  28th  of  April,  I  witnessed, 
between  Malancourt  and  Haucourt,  the  repulse  of  one 
of  the  fiercest  attacks  of  the  war.  where  20.000  men 
were  massed  upon  a  front  of  less  than  eleven  hundred 
yards.  The  slaughter  of  the  assailants  was  simply  in- 
describable. The  following  day  the  French  recovered 
the  Avocourt  wood  and  buried  their  dead  that  had 
been  lying  there  for  nine  days. 

V\  hile  at  the  front  I  witnessed  acts  of  horror  and 
savagery,  but  the  French  soldier  is  certainly  as  chival- 
rous and  forgiving  out  of  combat  as  he  is  brave  and 
determined  in  battle.  There  was  pointed  out  to  me  a 
corporal  who  had  suffered  from  many  acts  of  brutality 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  while  a  prisoner,  and  who 
declared  to  his  superior  officer: 

"I  am  no  longer  the  same  man.  At  first  I  was  full 
of  chivalry  and  romantic  illusions.  Xow  it  is  retalia- 
tion, death,  no  more  pity  for  these  damned  Boches." 

"Very-  well."  said  his  commander. 

After  the  attack  on  Avocourt  wood  this  dreadful 
French  corporal  brought  in  two  half-starved  prisoners, 
and  was  discovered  by  his  commanding  officer  giving 
them  a  part  of  his  own  soup  and  tobacco. 

"What !"  cried  his  commander ;  "where  are  now  your 
terrible  resolutions?" 

"Oh."  said  he.  "but  look  it  these  poor  devils;  they 
don't  know-  anything;  they  don't  even  know  how  to 
roll  a  cigarette" 

After  the  recovery  of  the  Avocourt  wood  the  French 
proceeded  to  rectify  their  front  line  by  a  progressive 
reduction  of  salients,  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of 
their  advanced  trenches,  from  Malancourt  to  Forges, 
in  order  to  have  a  rectilineal  first  line  to  range  with 
the  alignment  of  the  trenches  from  Vacherauville  to 
\  aux.  on  the  other  side  of  the  Meuse.  making  a  total 
distance  from  Avocourt  to  Vaux:  of  thirteen  miles,  and 
transforming  the  battle  of  Verdun  into  a  lineal  battle, 
thereby  making  the  frontal  attacks  more  difficult  for 
the  enemy  and  attacks  on  the  flanks  of  a  secondary- 
nature  and  easily  repulsed.  In  spite  of  the  energy  of 
the  assaults  on  the  9th  and  2Sth  of  April,  and  those 
of  the  9th,  20th,  and  26th  of  May,  these  and  subse- 
quent combats  are  but  incidents  of  the  great  battle, 
with  no  practical  results  except  the  enormous  loss 
of  men  on  the  part  of  the  Germans.  These  massed  at- 
tacks of  the  German  staff  I  believe  to  be  a  failure. 
They  can  only-  be  justified  by  an  unquestionable  suc- 
cess. Edward  Kirkpatrick, 

General,  U.  S.  A. 

Sax  Francisco,  July  11.  1916. 


Owing  to  exceptional  demands,  planters  in  the  Far 
East,  including  many  in  China,  are  using  all  available 
resources  for  the  cultivation  of  rubber,  largely  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  important  crops,  such  as  cocoanuts. 
sugar,  and  spices,  formerly  important  and  profitable 
crops  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 


July  15,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


AN  ADMIRAL'S   WIFE. 


Lady  Poore  Describes  Some  of  the  Incidents   of  an    Event- 
ful Life. 


During  recent  years  many  rather  unimportant  and 
uninteresting  people  have  seen  fit  to  add  to  the  reading 
matter  already  burdening  the  world  their  little  "mem- 
oirs." Usually  these  are  spread  over  the  pages  of 
large,  fattish  volumes  and  interleaved  with  illustra- 
tions depicting  the  author  in  various  moods  and  cos- 
tumes and  the  author's  titled  friends.  The  reader  who 
unexpectedly  picks  up  Lady  Poore's  "Recollections  of 
an  Admiral's  Wife,"  expecting  to  find  the  usual  com- 
bination of  sawdust  and  tiaras  flavored  with  an  anec- 
dote about  Whistler  and  Oscar  Wilde  will  be  agree- 
ably surprised,  for  Lady  Poore  has  had  a  colorful  life 
and  she  writes  pleasantly  and  wittily  about  it.  One  I 
closes  her  volume  feeling  that  one  has  made  a  pleasant 
acquaintance  with  a  personality  who  might  well  be  a 
welcome  friend. 

Lady  Poore's  story  commences  with  the  year  when  , 
she  became   "an  admiral's  wife"  by  the  promotion   of  i 
her  husband.     She  tells  of  her  first  London  "season," 
after  many  years  of  wandering,  and  we  are  sorry  that 
she  does  not  give  us  any  of  the  anecdotes  of  the  dinner  j 
parties  which  she  enjoyed  so  well  and  where  she  met 
many  famous  ones: 

I  can  not  now  recollect  any  noteworthy  speech  made  by  | 
one  of  them.  They  seemed  to  me  to  talk  like  ordinary 
people,  only  better,  and  Lord  Morris  had  so  whimsical  a  way  | 
with  him  and  was  so  entirely  free  from  the  self-assertiveness 
of  the  raconteur  that  anything  he  said  seemed  to  me  to  have 
a  special  charm.  We  were  talking  of  the  spread  of  teetotal- 
ism  on  one  occasion,  and  he  remarked,  "Well,  I  don't  doubt 
that  teetotalers  are  very  well-meaning  people  or  that  they 
have  done  .a  great  deal  of  good,  but  I  find  them  dull.  In- 
deed. I  can't,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  picture  to 
meself  a  party  of  teetotalers  rollicking  round  the  parish 
Pump." 

Wiltshire  had  been  the  home  of  the  Poores  "since 
Roger  Poore  became  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1102," 
and  here  a  small  place  for  a  home  was  obtained  and 
Lady  Poore  reveled  in  the  details  of  its  making: 

To  us,  homeless  for  the  first  nineteen  years  of  our  married 
life,  the  pleasure  of  owning  a  house  and  garden,  some  trees 
and  a  few  fields,  has  been  very'  great.  To  unpack  every- 
thing for  once ;  to  collect  and  store  our  books ;  to  improve, 
or  add  by  degrees,  fixtures  and  fittings,  and  even  build  a  few 
more  rooms ;  to  replace,  arrange,  and  re-arrange  furniture 
and  hang  all  our  pictures  at  last — all  these  doings,  quite  com- 
monplace in  themselves,  appear  of  immense  importance  to 
people  previously  homeless.  The  choice  of  paint  and  paper, 
carpets  and  curtains,  is  a  serious  matter  when  one  is  deco- 
rating, or  making  habitable,  one's  very  own  house,  and  the 
fact  that  economy  rears  her  ugly  head  on  every  possible 
occasion  and  Patience  is  an  oft-needed  virtue  only  serves  to 
make  the  slow  realization  of  the  ideal  home  more  enthralling. 
Naturally  hasty,  I  feel  sure  wealth  would  have  been  disas- 
trous to  me,  for  I  should  have  bought  a  thousand  things 
that  took  my  fancy,  only  to  find  I  did  not  care  for  them 
twenty-four  hours  later.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  safeguard 
a  small  income  can  be. 

An  appealingly  picturesque  country  is  this  which 
Lady  Poore  sketches  for  us: 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  child  in  our  neighborhood  to  imagine 
a  country  without  stone  you  would  be  expecting  too  much  of 
him.  Born  of  a  race  of  masons  and  quarrymen,  brought  up 
in  a  stone  house,  trotting  along  the  lanes  to  school  between 
"dry"  (i.  e.,  innocent  of  mortar)  stone  walls,  and  with  a 
disused  quarry  for  a  playground,  such  a  child  would  find  it 
next  to  impossible  to  picture  that  flat  and  monotonous  fer- 
tility  of  Holland. 

A  stone  country-  such  as  this  has  a  gracious  loveliness  quite 
unlike  the  austere  beauty  of  a  granite-ribbed  mountainside. 
Ours  is  a  softish  stone  after  all,  an  imperfectly  petrified  clay 
called  by  some  "bastard  freestone,"  and  our  climate  is  mild 
enough  to  favor  the  natural  growth  of  acacias  and  sycamores, 
beech  and  fir.  The  dripping  mists  of  our  deep  valleys  help 
to  clothe  roofs  and  walls  with  orange,  white,  and  gray  lichens 
and  mosses  of  the  pin-cushiony  type,  golden,  green,  and 
brown. 

Stone-crop  in  the  season  paints  each  wall-top  yellow ;  the 
small  lilac  toad-flax  hangs  wherever  it  can  find  roothold ; 
wine-red  ivy,  five-pointed  and  veined  with  vivid  green,  pushes 
between  the  stones  and  clasps  them  in  the  close  grip  of 
knottyr-dust-brown  fingers ;  and  tiny  harebells  and  gay  rock 
roses  deck  the  coarse  tufts  of  wayside  grass  below. 

The  older  houses  are  covered  with  stone  "tiles"  (of  all 
roofings  the  most  picturesque  in  its  irregularity  and  varied 
weather-staining),  and  almost  all  have  the  flat-topped  porch 
formed  of  a  slab  of  stone  with  scroll-shaped  supports  on  either 
side.  Rough  "rockery-stones"  as  our  people  call  them  are 
often  piled  on  the  porch-top  with  a  little  soil  between  them,  and 
here  house-leeks  nestle  and  "snow  in  summer"  is  encouraged 
to  spread  its  tufted  carpet  to  the  sun.  A  narrow  path  of 
broken  flagstones,  with  pipings  of  bright  green  moss  deli- 
cately outlining  the  seams  of  its  gray  patchwork,  leads  from 
door  to  gate. 

It  is  at  just  about  this  point  of  her  story  that  Lady 
Poore  reveals  where  she  derives  the  charm  of  her 
style.  She  tells  us  that  when  she  first  came  to  Eng- 
land from  Ireland  it  seemed  to  her  like  moving  to  a 
picture-book  country  to  find  so  much  orderliness  and 
cleanliness : 

And  yet  I  loved  the  bare  feet  of  the  Kerry'  children — feet 
on  which  they  pattered  so  lightly  over  rough  bohireen  or 
tussocky  bog ;  I  missed  the  great  hooded  cloaks  of  the  older 
women,  the  little  head-shawls  worn  by  the  girls,  the  tumbled, 
tawny  locks  that  go  with  hazel  eye?,  and  the  blue-black  tresses 
with    the  black-lashed  blue. 

The  unexpected  rarely  happens,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  in  a 
quiet  country  neighborhood  in  England,  but  it  is  the  rule 
in  Ireland.  You  invite  a  man  to  spend  a  week-end,  and  he 
remains  thirteen  years;  you  go  out  to  buy  a  packet  of  post- 
cards and  return  with  a  couple  of  bloodhounds  on  a  string. 
Where  in  England  can  you  find  a  squireen  who  turns  his 
farm-servants  into  footmen  in  scarlet  liveries  and  directs  one 
of  them  to  say  grace  before  meat  in  the  words,  "For  what 
Mr.  L.  A.  is  about  to  receive  may  the  Lord  make  Mr.  L.  A. 
truly  grateful"?     Nor  do  our  English  coroners  pronounce  such 


a  verdict  as  "by  the  visitation  of  God  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances." But  then  we  do  not  in  England  have  members  of 
two  hostile  factions  returning  wildly  drunk  and  combative 
from  the  market-town,  with  murder,  of  which  not  one  of  the 
party  is  either  willing  or  competent  to  give  evidence,  done 
on  the  way. 

Such  people  simply  do  not  exist  over  here  outside  a  lunatic 
asylum  ;  in  Ireland  they  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  as  philo- 
sophically accepted  as  the  scent  of  turf-smoke  in  the  shirts 
home  from  the  wash  or  the  erratic  behavior  of  trains  on 
small  local  lines  when  guard  and  engine-driver  agree  to  stop 
and  pick  mushrooms,  confident  of  the  passengers'  approval, 
or,  at  least,  consent. 

Three  years  of  placid  rural  living  passed  and  then, 
just  as  she  began  to  feel  again  the  zvandcrlust .  Lady 
Poore  received  word  that  her  husband  "had  been 
offered  the  Australian  Station."  The  larger  portion  of 
her  book  deals  with  the  life  in  Australia. 

Lady  Poore  remarks  on  the  independence  of  Aus- 
tralian society- 
Australians  are  not  specially  interested  in  grand  or  smart 
folk  unless  these  possess  attractions  beyond  grandeur  or 
smartness.  If  a  really  nice  and  interesting  duke  happened  to 
visit  Sydney  his  presence  there  would  arouse  a  considerable 
amount  of  friendly  curiosity  and  he  would  be  given  every 
opportunity  for  enjoying  himself.  But  a  dissolute  or  dis- 
agreeable nobleman  would  be  left  to  himself  and  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  few  people  who  instinctively  and  unswervingly 
rate  coronets  higher  than  either  hearts  or  heads.  Any  visitor 
with  the  slightest  claim  to  distinction,  from  the  chorus  girl 
of  comic  opera  to  a  great  explorer  like  the  ever-lamented 
Captain  Scott,  is  welcomed,  feted,  helped,  and  sped  upon  his 
way  by   Australians. 

In  Australian  society  nobody  is  more  popular,  no  one  more 
freely  entertained,  than  the  girl  or  woman  who  earns  her  own 
living,  whether  as  an  artist,  a  nurse,  a  masseuse,  a  teacher, 
or  a  tradeswoman.  But  here  I  must  observe  that  the  working 
lady  of  Australia  possesses  the  gift  of  putting  off  her  busi- 
ness face  along  with  her  business  gown  the  moment  she 
"downs  tools,"  and  that  she  plays  as  hard  as  she  works ; 
hence  her  social  acceptability — and  it  is  not  because  she  is 
ashamed  of  her  trade  or  profession  that  she  so  swiftly  lays 
aside  its  insignia,  including  such  traces  of  fatigue  and  worry 
as  are  effaceable.  She  possesses  the  capacity,  rare  among 
women,  for  doing  one  thing  at  a  time  and  doing  it  thoroughly. 

Lady  Poore  funnily  remarks  that  she  was  very  care- 
ful  never  to  mention  the  subject  of  "convicts"  while 
among  Australians,  and  in  this  connection  she  relates 
an  amusing  incident: 

An  old  Australian  lady  who  had  just  inherited  a  nice  little 
legacy  "got  a  bit  of  her  own  back"  rather  neatly  when  she 
replied  to  the  question  of  a  traveling  Englishwoman  calling 
to  congratulate  her:  "And  now,  of  course,  you'll  be  making  a 
trip  to  England?"  "England?  No,  thank  you.  Why  that's 
where  all  the  convicts  came  from." 

Of    her    several    stories    of    Lord    Kitchener,    who  ' 
visited  Australia  in  1910,  the  following  is  particularly 
telling  in  its  suggestion : 

Some  time  ago  at  Malta  I  heard  a  rather  silly  woman  ask 
her  neighbor  at  dinner,  who  was  a  friend  of  ''K.'s,"  "Do  you  , 
really  know  Lord  Kitchener?  Is  he  nice?"  The  ludicrous  in- 
eptitude of  the  adjective  combined  with  the  childlike  lisp 
which  caused  the  speaker  to  pronounce  the  words  "Ith  he 
nithef"  made  her  hearers  smile  involuntarily. 

As  an  incident  of  her  first  visit  to  "the  Bush"  Lady 
Poore  describes  a  sheep-shearing,  and  continues: 

In  one  of  the  hurdled  yards  the  sheep  for  tomorrow's  shear- 
ing are  already  collected,  and  from  the  shearing-shed  into 
the  pens  outside  trickles  a  stream  of  freshly-shorn  ewes,  be- 
wildered and  ghost-like,  with  ears  unnaturally  prominent  now 
that  no  ruff  of  wool  makes  a  background  for  them,  and  eyes 
red  and  blinking;  pinkish -striped  where  the  shearer  has 
grazed  them,  and  spotted  here  and  there  with  the  black  com- 
pound smeared  upon  their  cuts.  They  are  all  merinos,  the 
breed  which  above  all  others  has  proved  profitable  in  this 
country.  Fold  upon  fold  of  loose  skin  drapes  the  merino's 
body,  so  that  the  fleece,  when  skilfully  gathered  up  by  a 
"roustabout"  and  spread  out  upon  the  wool-roller's  table,  looks 
as  though  it  had  been  worn  by  some  beast  as  large  as  a  lion. 
From  the  pens  the  ewes  (with  two  pet  lambs,  now  elderly 
but  still  coquettish,  leading  the  procession  as  decoys)  are 
driven  to  the  yards  where  the  famishing  lambs  await  them, 
and  there  a  piteous  scene  ensues.  The  mothers,  dazed  and 
unnerved  by  the  terrors  of  the  shearing-shed,  and  hungry 
after  the  fast  of  twenty-four  hours,  are  hustled  in  among 
their  woolly,  wailing  babies,  who  may  well  be  pardoned  for 
not  recognizing  in  them  the  comfortable  and  indulgent  par- 
ents of  yesterday.  The  poor  ewes  on  their  side  seem  to  have 
lost  what  little  wits  they  had.  and  make  no  effort  to  sort 
themselves.  Pushing  and  thrusting,  the  seething  mob  of  shorn 
and  unshorn  sways  hither  and  thither,  and  long  hours  will 
pass  before  each  of  the  twelve  hundred  ewes  of  this  day's 
shearing  will  be  reunited  with  their  own  particular  lamb. 
The  babel  of  bleating  and  baa-ing  will  go  on,  now  rising  to 
a  frenzied  chorus  of  tenors  and  altos,  now  dropping  to  a 
single  distracted  cry.  The  sound  is  more  like  the  cheering 
during  a  royal  procession  through  the  streets  of  London  than 
anything  else,  and  far  into  the  night  we  who  are  unused  to 
the  noise  and  unhardened  to  its  pathos  will  hear  it,  thankful 
when  it  ceases  and  we  know  that  at  last  all  is  well,  and  that 
the  one  great  event  in  the  sheep's  calendar  is  safely  over 
for  at  any  rate  twelve  hundred  merino  ewes  and  their  inno- 
cent progeny  on  this  station  of  Tuggeranong,  N.  S.  W. 

Lady  Poore  remarks  upon  the  deficiencies  of  the 
"unco  guid"  in  Australia,  as  elsewhere,  and  points  her 
remarks  with  an  anecdote  which  we  give  as  being  in 
pleasant  contrast  with  our  first  quotation : 

The  following  historical  remark  of  an  old  woman  to  her 
companion,  overheard  as  they  made  their  way  home  from  a 
similar  meeting  at  Fulham  Palace  many  years  ago,  shows 
that  people  of  the  class  which  suffers  from  our  well-meant 
but  often  unintelligent  attempts  at  their  improvement  find  it 
|  hard  on  their  side  to  understand  the  circumstances  of  their 
"improvers" :  "Now  I  wonder  'ow  the  bishop's  lady  do 
manage  when   'er  ole  man  comes  'ome  drunk?" 

Recollections  of  ax  Admiral's  Wife.  By  Ladv 
Poore.    New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  S2.50  net. 


POEMS  BY  GEORGE  STERLING. 


Another  Volume   of  Striking  Verse    Comes    from    the    Cali- 
fornia Poet. 


According  to  an  Indian  legend,  Mt.  Shasta  was  the 
first  mountain  made  by  the  Creator,  and  as  the  result 
of  the  extreme  care  taken  in  its  construction  it  was 
the  masterpiece  on  which  all  future  mountains  were 
built. 


In  wartime  more  than  at  any  other  it  is  that  the 
poet  steps  out  of  the  pages  of  his  book  and  leads  the 
people  in  song,  for  war  breeds  a  need  for  song,  as 
well  as  a  need  for  prophecy.  That  part  of  the  world 
which  is  not  actively  engaged  in  the  fighting  drops  its 
playthings  for  a  space,  shocked  into  a  momentary  at- 
tentive seriousness.  Perhaps  that  is  why  George  Ster- 
ling has  been  suddenly  rediscovered  as  a  poet.  He  has 
been  writing  beautiful  and  distinctive  verse  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  which  has  not  been  unappreciated  in 
California,  but  just  now  he  is  being  hailed  as  a  dis- 
covery by  the  UluminaH  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Turning  over  the  pages  of  his  latest  volume,  "The 
Caged  Eagle  and  Other  Poems."  one  finds  his  notable 
"Shakespeare"  and  the  '"Exposition"  verses,  but  it  is 
the  group  of  sonnets  "On  the  Great  War"  that  par- 
ticularly draws  one's  attention.  There  is  an  electric 
quality  about  them,  an  inevitableness  of  expression. 
There  is  no  self-conscious  playing  with  words  and 
colors  here,  but  a  coherent  mastery  of  form  and 
thought   giving   the   effect    of   white-hot    "inspiration." 

And  there  is  another  sort  of  warmth  about  these  son- 
nets. George  Sterling  is  no  pallid  neutral.  In  one  of 
two  poems  addressed  to  England  and  condemning  neu- 
trality he  says : 

We  are  a  folk  of  many  hearths  and  hates. 
Fretted  with  alien  counsels,  and  unsure  ; 

\  et  some  there  be  who  know  our  war  is  one. 
And   strain  upon  the  barrier  of  our  Fates, 
And  scorn  the  coward  twilight  that  endures 
Between  our  darkness  and  thy  noonday  sun. 

He  seems  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  where  the  whole 
guilty  blame  of  the  war  is  to  be  laid,  judging  from  his 
sonnet : 

GERMANV. 

As  he  who  shod  the  horses  of  the  sun, 
She  made  her  desecrated  forges  peal 
To  monstrous  birth  of  cannon  and  of  keel, 

Where  fires  deliver  and  the  hammers  stun; 

And  when   the  daylight  and  the  toil  were  done, 
L'pon  the  breast  of  Peace  she  set  her  heel. 
Loosing  the   headlong  avalanche   of  steel. 

With  lance  on  lance  and  gun  on  cruel  gun. 

As  Sampson  in  his  blindness  hath  she  snapt 
The  pillars  of  the  temple  of  the  light 

Drawn  down  in  ruin  upon  Europe's  head. 
To  heavens  in  the  smoke  of  conquest  wrapt 
There  cry  unheeded  voices  in  the  night, 

From  new-made  ramparts  builded  of  the  dead. 

In  a  second  one  the  German  emperor  is  arraigned 
in  a  word  picture  which  suggests  a  cartoon : 

THE    DREAM    OF    WILHELM     II. 

He,    a    colossus    towering    toward    the    spheres, 
With  tyrant  shadow  casting  triple  night 
On  Europe,  saw  with  dominating  sight 

The  great  world-caldron  seethe  with   futile  tears, 

And  heard  as  with  a  god's  commending  ears 
The  tread  of  armies  whose  resistless  might 
Should  stay  mankind's  advancement  to  the  light. 

But  throne  his  dynasty-  a  thousand  years. 

Then  rose  he  from  the  conquered  globe  on  wings 
Such   as  in  vision   serve  the  will  of  kings, 
Till  gazing  from  the  violated  skies 

He  saw,  below  his  battles'  smoky  bars, 
\\  ith  flaming  France  and  Russia  for  its  eyes. 
Earth  like  a  skull  that  glared  upon  the  stars. 

In  the  following  there  is  no  direct  accusation,  and 
yet  undoubtedly  the  poem  is  the  result  of  reported 
"German  atrocities": 

THE    LITTLE    FARM. 

Along   the   vague   horizon,    vapor-bound, 
A   monstrous    muttering   forever   broke. 
As    tho    the   Titans   at    their   council    spoke. 

Far  off,  or  in   some  cavern   underground ; 

But  at  the  little  farm  there  was  no  sound, 
Save  when  a  low  and  idiot  laughter  woke. 
Ashes,   till  then  a  home,   sent  up   their  smoke: 

A  raven  dozed  upon  an  eyeless  hound. 

One  laughed  whom  men  had  fettered  to  a  tree. 
Above   his   head  a  broken-hilted  knife 

Pinned  a  small  hand  that  clasped  a  bit  of  string. 
And  still  he  laughed,  nor  turned  his  gaze  to  see 
The  stripped  and  ravished  body  of  his  wife. 
A  weathered  sign  announced :    No  Trespassing. 

Wherever  one's  sympathies  lie.  one  can  not  help  giv- 
ing a  measure  of  approbation  to  the  power  and  artistic 
merit  of  these  verses  and  of  the  other  accompanying 
ones.  The  hatred  which  they  breathe,  however,  is  akin 
to  that  which  revolves  the  wheels  of  war.  The  poet 
serves  higher  gods  when  he  turns  to  matters  of  peace. 
To  quote  from  one  striking  poem  with  its  ideal  of  hu- 
man relationships : 

Oh  !   for  some  high-noon  of  the  spirit,  when 

The   Radiance  be  given  unto   men 

That  was  the  star  of  heroes  and  the  Grail 

For  which  the  fearless  saints  of  science  died! 

Oh!  for  the  Light  to  see  in  every  face 

A    mother's  love,   or   father's   tender   care, 

Or  brother's  faithfulness,  or  sister's  grace  ! 

What  night  of  self  and  pride 
Is  on  us.  that  we  see  not  in  each  one 

The  lover  long-denied, — 
The  dearest  to  us  each  beneath   the  sun  ? 

The  selfsame  need  is  there 
For  hope  and  trust,  for  love  and  happiness; 

But  still  amid  the  press. 

Blinded,  we  pass  beside 
The  stranger,  and  he  fares  a  stranger  still.    .    .    . 

The  Caged  Ea<;le  and  Other  Poems.     B; 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Experiences  of  a  French  Trooper. 
The  most  recent  of  the  numerous  personal 
narratives  by  participants  in  the  great  war  is 
that  of  Christian  Mallet,  a  trooper  of  the 
famous  Twenty- Second  Dragoons,  one  of  the 
first  regiments  to  be  mobilized  on  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  Mallet,  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  breeding,  was  doing  his  military 
service  with  his  troop  at  Rbeims  when  the 
call  came,  and  he  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  call  to  arms,  the  dash  up  into  Belgium 
in  the  hope  of  stemming  the  German  in- 
vasion, and  the  soul-wracking  retreat.  His 
regiment  had  plenty  of  dashing  fighting  and 
was  badly  cut  up.  Indeed  the  author  and  a 
number  of  his  fellow-troopers  were  caught 
back  of  the  enemy  lines  toward  the  end  of 
the  German  drive,  and  were  only  saved  by 
the  timely  advance  of  the  French  after  the 
battle  of  the  Marne. 

Later  he  took  part  in  the  terrible  out- 
flanking struggle  that  raged  all  the  way  up 
to  Ypres,  in  the  course  of  which  he  won  a 
commission,  had  his  brief  officers'  training, 
and  was  wounded  in  one  of  the  fierce  at- 
tacks on  the  German  trenches.  While 
abounding  in  thrilling  stories  of  adventure 
and  hairbreadth  escapes,  there  are  otber 
touches  as  well,  as,  for  example,  his  picture 
of  an  experience  in  shell-torn   Nieuport: 

Towards  6  o'clock  the  rain  of  shells  ceased. 

After  dinner  not  a  sound  was  heard.  The 
cold  was  cruel.  I  wrapped  myself  in  my 
greatcoat  and  turned  up  the  collar  above  my 
ears.  I  stuck  my  head  well  into  my  fatigue- 
cap  and  to  amuse  myself  I  started  off  on 
'"reconnaissance,"  armed  with  an  electric 
lamp.  I  visited  twenty  gutted  houses,  and 
this  diversion  was  becoming  monotonous 
when,  from  a  particularly  damaged  court,  I 
heard  a  somewhat  uncertain  hand  playing  the 
piano.  The  air  was  one  of  those  old  waltzes 
which  dragoons  dote  on  and  which  suggest 
Viennese  softness  combined  with  the  popular 
taste  of  the  boulevards.  There  was  no  light 
in  the  yawning  house.  One  might  have 
called  it  the  House  of  Usher,  at  least  I 
thought  of  that  spontaneously,  for  there  was 
something  weird  about  those  black  holes  from 
whence  came  this  sad  and  popular  jingle, 
though  the  eye  was  conscious  of  nothing  but 
darkness. 

My  ideas  wandered  for  a  moment,  but, 
noticing  a  ray  of  light  at  my  feet,  I  found 
the  key  of  the  enigma  r  some  lascaxs  had 
brought  the  piano  down  to  the  cellar  to  be 
more  at  their  ease.  At  the  foot  of  some  ten 
steps,  or  rather  of  a  steep  slope  ...  I  had 
only  to  pull  a  curtain  aside  slightly  to  see 
what  was  going  on  inside.  It  was  an  affect- 
ing scene. 

Some  ten  men  lay  on  mattresses  listening 
to  the  musician,  who  was  seated  on  a  small 
cask,  playing  the  same  waltz  over  and  over 
again,  probably  the  only  thing  he  knew,  with 
his  great  clumsy  fingers.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  look  of  each  of  these  men  analo- 
gous to  that  of  intoxication  from  opium,  or 
to  the  fascination  on  his  subject  of  a  mes- 
merist. Above,  the  shells  began  to  fall  again  ; 
below,  they  had  forgotten  the  war,  because 
they  listened  to  a  tune  they  loved,  and  music 
is  all-powerful   over  simple  hearts. 

I  remember  this  episode  as  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  souvenirs  of  the  war.  I 
stayed  in  that  cellar  playing  to  them  for 
more  than  an  hour.  They  were  drunk  with 
pleasure  and  with  dreams  of  home.  That 
night  I  could  have  led  them  to  the  assault, 
even  to   the  cannon's  mouth. 

Impressions  axd  Experiences  of  a  French 
Trooper,  1914-1915.  By  Christian  Mallet.  New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton    &   Co.;    SI   net. 


The  Hermit  Doctcr  of  Gay  a 
India  is,  of  course,  the  land  of  mystery, 
and  perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  mysterious 
way  in  which  its  residents  seem  to  behave. 
Here  we  have  a  story  in  which  soldiers,  doc- 
tors, Eurasians,  dancers,  rajahs,  and  fakirs 
all  play  their  parts  in  an  energetic  but  some- 
what confusing  way.  The  colonel  is  insane 
and  nearly  produces  a  mutiny.  The  doctor 
falls  in  love  with  the  dancer,  but  marries  the 
colonel's  daughter,  and  so  the  dancer  mar- 
ries the  Eurasian.  We  are  not  sure  why  they 
do  these  things,  but  they  do  them.  We  are 
glad,  however,  to  find  that  the  doctor 
eventually  marries  the  dancer  with  the  con- 
venient connivance  of  the  angel  of  death,  who 
is  always  at  the  service  of  the  novelist  in 
difficulties.  Xone  the  less  the  story  is  a  read- 
able one.  The  author  has  the  gift  of  char- 
acterization and  a  keen  eye  for  the  dramatic, 
and  so  all  the  rest  can  easily  be  forgiven. 

The    Hermit    Doctor   of    Gaya       By    I     A     R 
Wylie.      New    York:    G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons:    $1.35! 


Practical  Landscape  Gardening. 
^  Everybody  loves  a  garden,  especially  in 
California,  and  many  have  the  opportunity 
for  making  them.  Not  everybody,  however, 
can  employ  a  landscape  architect  to  lay 
his  grounds,  especially  if  they  be  limited  in 
extent.  Accordingly  places  are  arranged  and 
planted  regardless  of  considerations  of  taste 
and  beauty,  merely  for  the  lack  of  a  little 
guidance  in  some  of  the  essentials.  It  is 
to  fill  [his  need  that  Robert  B.  Cridland  has 
developed  into  a  useful  little  book  a  series 
"t  arCcles  which  he  wrote  for  the  Florists' 
Exch   j;gc. 

Th     topics  treated  are  excellently  arranged 
1   dc  tl  with  the  location  of  the  house  on 


the  lot,  the  placing  of  walks  and  drives  and 
their  construction,  lawns  and  their  care,  the 
planning  of  the  garden,  the  location  of  shrubs. 
and  in  general  the  working  out  of  artistic 
designs  and  plans.  It  is  a  slight  drawback 
to  the  book  that  it  was  written  primarily  for 
the  East,  but  the  general  considerations  of 
artistic  arrangement  and  good  taste  hold  true 
everywhere,  and  our  kindlier  climate  only  in- 
creases the  opportunities  outlined  in  the 
treatise.  Every  prospective  home-builder  will 
find  it  useful  and  suggestive. 

Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  Bv  Robert 
B.  Cridland.  New  York:  A.  T.  de  la  Mare 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company;   $1  net. 


George  Bernard  Shaw. 
Here  we  have  three  plays — "Androcles," 
"'Overruled,"  and  "Pygmalion" — all  well 
known  in  America  and  therefore  calling  for 
no  special  notice  here.  But  of  course  there 
are  the  usual  prefaces,  and  we  shall  be  told 
by  those  who  are  constitutionally  incapable 
of  thought  on  any  subject  that  they  are 
valuable  because  they  "make  us  think."  The 
process  of  making  us  think  usually  consists 
of  clever  assurances  that  vice  is  virtue,  that 
all  those  things  are  untrue  that  are  uni- 
versally known  to  be  true,  and  that  all  the 
patent  falsities  are  eternal  verities.  Mr. 
Shaw  tells  us,  for  example,  that  marriage 
ought  to  be  "as  easily  dissoluble  as  any  other 
partnership."  We  wonder  if  he  would  make 
it  so,  supposing  that  he  had  the  autocratic 
power.  The  individual,  he  tells  us,  ought  to 
be  economically  independent  of  marriage  and 
the  family,  which  sounds  good  until  we  won- 
der how  a  baby  can  be  economically  inde- 
pendent of  the  family.  Mr.  Shaw  always  for- 
gets the  baby  when  he  talks  about  marriage. 
Mr.  Shaw's  precis  of  the  life  of  Christ  is 
extraordinarily  vivid.  Christians,  he  says, 
worship  a  misty,  abstraction  from  which  they 
would  start  in  horror  if  it  were  to  show 
signs  of  life,  if  the  picture  were  to  come 
out  of  its  frame.  There  is  no  danger,  he 
says,  in  disbelief.  The  real  danger  is  in  be- 
lief, "The  moment  it  strikes  you  fas  it  may 
any  day)  that  Christ  is  not  the  lifeless,  harm- 
less image  he  has  hitherto  been  to  you,  but  a 
rallying  centre  for  revolutionary  influences 
which  all  established  states  and  churches 
fight,  you  must  look  to  yourselves ;  and  the 
mob  may  not  be  able  to  bear  that  horror." 

Androcles  and  the  Lion.  Overruled,  and  Pyg- 
malion. By  Bernard  Shaw.  New  York:  Bren- 
tano's;    $1.50    net. 

Mohammedanism. 
Those  who  want  an  accurate  and  a  sympa- 
thetic view  of  Mohammedanism  will  find  it 
here,  and  it  is  a  view  very  different  from 
that  supplied  by  the  missionaries.  Professor 
Hurgronje  devotes  his  four  chapters  to  the 
origin  of  Islam,  its  religious  and  political  de- 
velopment, and  its  contact  with  modern 
thought.  He  tells  us  that  polygamy,  although 
allowed,  is  far  from  being  recommended  by 
the  majority  of  theologians,  and  some  of 
them  even  discourage  marriage  altogether. 
And  he  offers  us  a  salutary  reminder  that  it 
Islam  is  religiously  intolerant  it  hardly  be- 
comes Christians  to  tell  her  so.  There  are 
still  Christian  churches  that  "would  not  dis- 
dain the  use  of  material  means  to  subdue 
spirits  to  what  they  consider  the  absolute 
truth."  At  a  time  when  Islam  is  intruding 
itself  so  strongly  into  the  affairs  of  the  world 
it  is  well  that  we  should  have  so  able  and 
so  impartial  an  account  as  this. 

Mohammedanism.  By  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje. 
New   York:   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1.50   net. 


Miss  American  Dollars. 
That  the  earthly  paradise  can  be  inaugu- 
rated by  means  of  a  newspaper  is  an  ancient 
myth  that  still  lives  in  spite  of  the  dreary 
twaddle  produced  by  the  few  enthusiasts  that 
have  tried  it.  But  we  are  sorry  to  see  Tim- 
othy O'Rourke  wasting  his  time  in  this  way. 
His  war  adventures  as  well  as  his  marital 
adventures  entitle  him  to  some  better  career 
than  this.  We  have  a  real  liking  for  Tim- 
othy, whose  portrayal  is  something  of  a  feat. 
Indeed  the  novel  is  a  thoroughly  good  one  all 
the  way  through,  and  with  many  marks  of  a 
flexible  and  vivid  imagination. 

Miss  American  Dollars.  By  Paul  Mvron. 
Milwaukee,    Wisconsin :     Midnation    Publishers. 

Zeppelins. 

The  part  played  in  war  by  the  Zeppelin 
is  imperfectly  understood  outside  of  Ger- 
many. Zeppelin  raids  are  conducted  with 
apparent  impunity,  and  the  world  wonders 
why  it  should  be  so  and  why  no  adequate 
means   of   defense   have   been    found. 

All  such  questions  are  answered  in  this 
little  volume  by  R.  P.  Hearne.  He  gives  us 
a  history  of  the  Zeppelin  as  well  as  sufficient 
details  of  its  construction,  but  the  chief  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  problem  of  defense. 
Anti-aircraft  guns  are  a  failure  against  the 
Zeppelin  because  of  the  instability  and  rela- 
tive invulnerability  of  the  target.  Aeroplanes 
are  equally  useless,  since  they  can  not  find 
their  enemy  in  the  dark,  they  can  not  remain 
in  the  air  with  their  engines  at  rest,  and  they 
can  not  make  a  descent  during  the  night. 
The    defense    against    the    Zeppelin,    says    the 


author,  is  the  Zeppelin.  The  enemy  must  be 
met  and  fought  before  he  arrives.  A  defend- 
ing fleet  similar  to  the  invading  fleet  is  the 
only  effective  weapon  that  can  be  employed. 
It  is  only  good  luck,  unfavorable  weather, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  German  air  fleet  that 
has  saved  London  from  more  serious  visita- 
tions than  she  has  experienced.  Mr.  Hearne's 
book  is  a  useful  one  and  should  serve  to 
clear  away  many  prevailing  misconceptions. 

Zeppelins     and     Super-Zeppelins.      By     R.     P. 
Hearne.       New     York:     John     Lane     Company;     $1 

net. 

The  House  of  War. 
A  novel  based  upon  alleged  missionary 
work  in  Turkey  is  not  without  its  points  of 
interest  at  the  present  time,  and  especially  a 
novel  so  humorously  well  written  as  this  one. 
The  heroine  is  a  young  Englishwoman  with 
uplift  tendencies  and  crusading  zeal  who  sets 
forth  to  establish  schools  in  Asia  Minor  and 
so  to  bring  the  impenitent  Moslem  beneath 
the  obvious  blessings  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. The  Moslem,  of  course,  accepts  all 
tangible  benefits  within  his  reach  and  con- 
tinues his  usual  career  of  raids  and  ven- 
dettas. Perhaps  the  real  heroine  is  the  mis- 
sionary's native  servant  girl,  a  sort  of  Asiatic 
Becky  Sharp  whose  sinister  duplicities  compel 
our  admiration.  The  story  is  thoroughly  well 
written  and  alive  with  energy  and  humor. 

The  House  of  War.     By  Marraaduke  Pickthall. 
New    York:    Duffield    S:    Co.;   $1.25    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Everyman    Militant."    by    Ewing    Raft'erty 
( Sherman.     French     &     Co. ;     $1     net) ,     is    a 
morality  play  dealing  with  war,  peace,  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings,  and  religion. 

"Making  Happiness  Epidemic,7'  by  William 
Vernon  Backus,  is  a  telling  little  volume  sug- 
gestive of  the  happiness  that  is  engendered 
by  courtesy  and  appreciation.  We  know 
many  people  to  whom  we  should  like  to  lend 
it  and  who  are  sadly  in  need  of  redemption. 
It  is  published  by  Henry   Holt  &  Co. 

Mr.  Allan  L.  Benson  believes  that  the 
movement  toward  preparedness  was  started 
and  is  being  maintained  by  the  munition 
makers  and  that  its  effect  will  be  to  invite 
war  rather  than  to  evade  it.  He  tells  us  all 
about  this  in  a  little  volume  entitled  "In- 
viting War  to  America,"  just  published  by 
B.    W.    Huebsch.      Price,   $1    net. 

Anna  Wolfrom  is  the  author  of  a  volume 
containing  two  plays  just  published  by  Sher- 
man, French  &  Co.  ($1.25  net).  The  first  is 
"Albion  and  Rosamond,"  intended  to  show 
that  mixed  races  are  not  the  strongest,  a 
topic  quite  unsuited  to  dramatic  handling. 
The  second  is  "The  Living  Voice,"  its  theme 
being  that  the  voice  of  the  dead  has  a  greater 
influence   than   that   of  the  living. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  published 
"The  Way  of  the  Hills,"  by  E.  Hershey 
Sneath,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  George  Hodges,  D. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  and  Henry  Hallam  Tweedy,  M. 
A.  This  volume  belongs  to  the  King's  High- 
way Series,  consisting  of  eight  books  contain- 
ing subject  matter  relating  to  the  virtues  and 
vices  peculiar  to  the  age  of  children  of  the 
respective  school  grades.  The  price  is  55 
cents  per  volume. 

"Alcohol — Its  Influence  on  Mind  and 
Body,"  by  Edwin  F.  Bowers,  M.  D.  (Edward 
J.  Clode ;  $1.25  net),  is  a  compendium  of  the 
social  and  scientific  arguments  against  the 
use  of  alcohol.  It  is  directed  mainly  against 
the  moderate  drinker,  but  we  may  doubt  if 
there  are  many  even  of  this  class  who  really 
believe  that  alcohol  is  beneficial.  They  drink 
because  they  like  to  drink,  and  this  is  a 
position  that  it  is  not  easy  to  assail. 

"English  for  Business,"  by  Edward  Harlan 
Webster  (New  York:  Newsom  &  Co.;  $1.20), 
is  intended  for  use  in  commercial,  technical, 
and  other  secondary  schools,  and  for  the 
giving  of  such  instruction  as  shall  enable  the 
business  man  and  the  newspaper  reporter  to 
write  without  affronting  the  English  language. 
Designed  more  particularly  for  the  high 
school,  it  might  be  studied  with  advantage  by 
the  average  university  graduate,  who  might 
thereby  avoid  the  appearance  of  illiteracy. 


Do  you  encourage  baby  talk  in  your  chil- 
dren ?  If  you  do,  you  are  making  a  great 
mistake,  according  to  V.  M.  Hillyer.  the  well- 
known  educator.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Hillyer 
has  to  say  on  the  subject  in  his  book,  "Child 
Training"  :  "The  mispronunciation  of  words, 
due  to  inability  to  articulate  or  more  usually 
to  incorrect  hearing,  may  be  amusing  and  de- 
ligthful  on  account  of  its  simple  naivete,  but 
it  should  be  corrected,  and  above  all  should 
not  be  imitated  by  the  parent  or  teacher. 
'Oo'  and  'ittle'  may  be  cunning  in  a  three- 
year-old,  but  it  is  silly  for  a  grown-up  to  use 
such  expressions  in  addressing  the  three-year- 
old,  like  talking  'pigeon'  English  to  a  China- 
man, but  what  is  worse,  it  gives  an  incor- 
rect model  for  the  child,  and  thus  prolongs 
the  time  he  will  take  to  speak  correctly.  Pre- 
cision in  the  pronounciation  of  one's  native 
tongue  is  always  delightful  at  any  age  and  an 
ear-mark   of  the  well-bred." 
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Five  New  Books 

CABKILLO  — 

Among  the  Ruins $1.50 

FREEMAN  — 

Awake  !  U.S.  A 2.00 

PATTERSON  — 

With  the  Zionists  in  Gallipoli 2  00 

CABLE  — 

Between  the  Lines 1.35 

FRANCKE  — 

The  German  Spirit 1.00 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


.  Ave. 


All  Booka  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


"  Making  a  Man  " 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WM.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it. 
Business  men    use  it. 
Ladies  use  it. 
Children    use   it. 

By  following  Mr.  Harrison's  advice  the 
stout  can  reduce  and  the  thin  can  increase 
their    weight. 

This  manual  of  athletics  is  published  and 
sold   by 

H.  S.  CROCKER    &   CO. 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


One  Lens  Used  for  Reading 
and  Distance 

A  remarkable  and  noteworthy  invention  is  the 
recent  perfecting  of  a  double  vision  lens  called 
"Caltex"  Onepiece  Bifocal.  This  wonderful 
masterpiece  of  optical  science  enables  the  wearer 
to  use  one  pair  of  glasses  for  both  reading  and 
distance  vision.  On  account  of  being  ground 
from  one  solid  piece  of  clear  optical  glass,  objects 
are  seen  ct^arly  at  a  distance  as  well  as  at  the 
near  point.  As  there  are  substitutes  being  of- 
fered be  sure  that  you  obtain  the  genuine  "Cal- 
tex." 

181  Post  Street 
2508  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco 


1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH    -    -    -     Manager 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in   the  civilized   globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are    mailed    day   by    day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110   Seventh    Avenue,   New  York  City. 
Branches — London.    Parts,   Berlin,    Sydney. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  American  Plan  of  Government. 

The  average  American,  in  so  far  as  he 
gives  the  matter  any  thought  at  all,  believes 
that  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  the  fathers 
of  the  republic  evolved  a  complete  system  of 
government  and  embodied  it  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Of  the  development  and  elaboration  of 
that  system  of  government  and  the  har- 
monizing of  its  conflicting  powers  he  has 
little  conception.  And  it  is  perhaps  because 
the  present  is  a  period  of  political  fads  and 
experiments,  an  era  of  freak  legislation,  that 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Bacon  has  attempted  to  set 
forth  the  story  of  the  Constitution,  not  the 
mere  document  as  adopted,  but  the  institu- 
tion as  evolved,  in  his  exceedingly  valuable 
work,   "The  American   Plan  of   Government." 

The  first  chapters  deal  naturally  with  the 
making  of  the  Constitution,  its  purposes,  and 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  Congress. 
The  body  of  the  work  considers  in  succes- 
sion the  development  of  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  government  in  the  United  States. 
The  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  Federal  compact,  the  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Agreement  of  Union. 

The  method  followed  is  that  of  a  text-book 
of  law.  A  sentence  or  paragraph  is  selected 
and  explained.  The  cases  before  the  courts 
in  which  its  meaning  and  application  were  de- 
termined are  cited.  And  the  result  upon  the 
development  of  a  branch  of  our  government 
is  set  forth.  In  this  way  the  Constitution 
is  taken  up  step  by  step  and  one  realizes 
that  the  writing  of  the  Constitution  was  only 
the  beginning  of  a  very  large  task.  Upon  the 
wise  and  just  performance  of  this  task  de- 
pends the  success  of  this  great  experiment  in 
popular  government. 

The  author  has  produced  a  very  valuable 
work  of  reference  as  well  as  a  useful  text- 
book. He  has  also  furnished  an  antidote  for 
those  who  labor  under  the  delusion  that  our 
government  can  be  improved  by  the  mass  of 
political  nostrums  that  are  being  continually 
urged  upon  us.  J.  B.  L. 

The  Am  eri  can  Plan  of  Gover  n  m  ent.  By 
Charles  W.  Bacon,  A.  B.,  assisted  by  Franklyn 
S.  Morse,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons;   $2.50   net. 


The  Heritage  of  Tyre. 

There  was  a  time  when  American  shipping 
had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  ocean.  Today 
it  is  nearly  non-existent  as  a  result  of  con- 
secutive and  continuous  stupidities  of  which 
the  La  Follette  Act  was  the  coping-stone. 
William  Brown  Meloney,  the  author  of  this 
remarkable  little  volume,  says :  "We  revo- 
lutionized the  science  of  ship-building,  created 
steam  navigation  and  screw  propulsion — and 
we  have  no  merchant  marine.  We  invented 
the  ironclad,  and  we  rank  fourth  among  the 
navies  of  the  world.  Our  genius  bore  the 
heavier-than-air  machine,  and  Turkey  can 
teach  us  how  to  fly.  Yankee  brains  contrived 
the  machine  gun.  and  the  American  army 
stands  unequipped  to  hold  a  three-mile 
front" 

The  story  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine is  here  told  in  180  small  pages.  It  is  a 
story  that  the  "man  from  Mars"  would  hold 
to  be  incredible  in  its  obstinate  and  willful 
follies,  in  its  wrong-headed  perversities. 
There  are  two  things  that  must  be  done,  says 
the  author.  The  La  Follette  law  must  be  re- 
pealed, and  there  must  be  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  the  government  to  be  known  as  the 
Department  of  Marine  and  to  be  similar  in 
organization  to  the  maritime  branch  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade.  Otherwise  we  must 
be    prepared    "to    offer    a   blood    sacrifice    and 
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pay   a    penalty"    to    which    in    comparison    all 
past  penalties  will  be  insignificant. 

We  shall  see.  But  there  is  small  hope  of 
reform  so  long  as  the  average  congressman  is 
more  obedient  to  a  labor-union  circular  from 
his  home  town  than  to  the  obvious  and 
emergent  needs  of  the  country. 

The  Heritage  of  Tyre.  By  William  Brown 
Meloney.  New  York:  The  MacmiHan  Company; 
50    cents. 

The  Eywooner. 
Either  South  Africa  is  an  uninteresting 
country  or  else  it  is  ill  represented  by  the 
novelist.  Even  Olive  Schreiner  attracts  more 
by  her  own  powers  than  by  the  people  of 
whom  she  writes.  This  latest  story'  by  F.  E. 
Mills  Young  is  a  thoroughly  competent  piece 
of  work  and  we  may  believe  that  it  is  accu- 
rately written,  but  it  does  not  arouse  a  desire 
to  visit  South  Africa  nor  to  know  the  kind 
of  people  whom  it  depicts.  It  seems  that 
South  African  "bywonners"  are  poor  whites, 
a  deplorable  class  represented  in  this  case 
by  a  drunken  Englishman  whose  children 
necessarily  share  in  his  degradation.  The  girl 
falls  in  love  with  a  man  who  abandons  her, 
and  is  then  courted  by  a  Boer.  The  son  be- 
comes engaged  to  a  girl  who  finally  redeems 
him  from  the  social  pit.  The  characters  are 
well  drawn  and  the  picture  of  South  African 
life  is  a  convincing  one.  But  it  does  not 
ingratiate. 

The  Bywonner.  By  F.  E.  Mills  Young.  New 
York:   John    Lane   Company:    SI. 35    net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
When  Jeanette  Marks  wrote  her  practical 
little  handbook,  "Vacation  Camping  for 
Girls"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  she  did  it  more 
because  she  just  couldn't  help  passing  along 
the  splendid  information  it  contained  than 
for  any  other  reason.  She  is  so  full  of  her 
subject  and  out-of-door  life  has  done  so  much 
for  her  that  she  also  felt  that  she  could  not 
send  in  the  manuscript  to  her  publishers  with- 
out tacking  on  at  the  end  of  it  that  cordial 
little  invitation  to  her  readers  to  write  to 
her  if  they  thought  she  could  help  them  out 
in  any  little  problems  or  perplexities  which 
are  certain  to  confront  all  who  are  planning 
a  camping  trip. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  are  publish- 
ing a  great  series  of  books,  which  began  in 
Tune  with  four  volumes,  human  documents 
recording  in  autobiography  the  daily  experi- 
ences of  individual  soldiers,  the  authors,  in 
the  Great  War:  "With  My  Regiment:  From 
the  Aisne  to  La  Bassee,"  by  a  platoon  com- 
mander ;  "The  Epic  of  Dixmude,"  by  Charles 
Le  Goffic ;  "In  the  Field,"  the  impressions  of 
an  officer  of  light  cavalry :  "Prisoners  of 
War,"  a  soldier's  account  of  German  prison 
life.  Two  other  volumes  will  follow  in  the 
early  autumn. 

The  Putnams  announce  as  in  train  for  pub- 
lication a  volume  entitled  "War  and  Hu- 
manity," by  James  M.  Beck,  former  Assistant 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  and 
author  of  "The  Evidenec  in  the  Case."  The 
new  book  is  concerned,  not  with  the  origin 
of  the  present  war,  but  with  its  conduct  and 
with  the  relations  of  the  United  States  there- 
to. The  subjects  considered  are  "The  Sub- 
marine Controversy,"  "The  Case  of  Edith 
Cavell,"  "The  Foreign  Policy  of  George 
Washington,"  "Where  There  Is  No  Vision." 
The  book  includes  as  an  appendix  the  letter 
of  Cardinal  Mercier  bearing  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  Edith   Cavell. 

A  new  edition  of  "Sordello"  has  just  been 
issued  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  treating  the 
poem  from  a  political  and  historical  stand- 
point, this  being  the  first  edition  to  be  pub- 
lished of  this  kind.  This  edition  combines 
both  the  text  and  notes  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  treated  in 
critical  editions.  Three  objects  seem  to  have 
been  kept  in  view:  to  explain  the  historical 
allusions,  to  separate  from  what  is  historical 
and  what  is  imaginative,  and  to  simplify  the 
confusion  of  the  text  by  means  of  side-notes. 

"In  Khaki  for  the  King,"  a  story  for  boys, 
is  written  by  Escott  Lynn,  who  has  himself 
worn  the  king's  uniform.  His  story  is  de- 
scribed as  "the  hard  naked  truth"  written 
often  "under  difficulties  in  brief  spells  of 
duty."  It  deals  with  two  English  lads  in  the 
thick  of  •  it  in  Belgium  and  later  at  Mons. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

Francis  William  Sullivan,  author  of  "Chil- 
dren of  Banishment"  and  "Alloy  of  Gold," 
whose  latest  novel,  "Star  of  the  North,"  the 
Putnams  have  just  published,  is  not  yet  thirty 
years  old.  He  was  born  in  Evanston,  Illinois, 
in  1887,  and  is  the  grandson  of  General 
Julius  White,  personal  friend  of  Lincoln  and 
Grant  and  former  minister  to  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Mr.  Sullivan  inherits  a  literary 
legacy  from  both  sides  of  his  family. 

New  books  and  editions  just  issued  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  include  "A  Short 
History  of  the  United  States  Navy,"  the 
standard  text-book  in  use  at  the  I  Jnited 
States  Naval  Academy,  revised  by  the  au- 
thors, Captain  G.  R.  Clark,  L".  S.  N-,  Pro- 
fessor  W.    O.    Stevens,    and   others;    the   fifth 


edition  of  Harbord  and  Hall's  "Metallurgy  of 

Steel,"   enlarged   and   revised;    a   new   edition 

of  Francis  Lieber's  "Miscellaneous   Writings" 

(readers   may   remember   that   this   noted   his- 

1    torian   had.  to   leave   his   native    Germany   be- 

i   cause   his   liberal   opinions  did   not   harmonize 

,   with  Prussian  autocracy),  and  two  new  books 

of  unusual  interest,   "Peeps   Into   the   Psychic 

World,"   by   A.    McD.    Crawford,   and   Harriet 

Doan   Prentiss'  "From  Nature  Forward,"  out- 

1   lining    a    system    of    psychological    reform    to 

meet  the  nervous  strain  of  modern  life. 

An  unusual  tribute  to  James  Norman  Hall, 
soldier-author,  is  indicated  in  the  Canadian 
1  demand  for  "Kitchener's  Mob."  A  large  edi- 
tion of  the  book  was  ordered  from  Canada  as 
soon  as  it  was  ready  and  the  Canadian  papers 
give   it   high   praise. 

Among     the     many     statements     made     by 

Northcliffe's    scout-writer   in    his    "My    Secret 

Service,"    a    volume    just    published    by    the 

George   H.    Doran   Company,   is   a   description 

of    the    elaborate    preparations    the    Germans 

have  been  making  for  their  possible  invasion 

;   of    Egypt.      "I    wish."    writes    the    anonymous 

j   author,   "I    were   able   to   persuade   the   public 

of  the  seriousness   of  the   Egyptian   situation. 

1   I  am  convinced  that  the  Turks  are  serious  in 

their   intended   invasion    of   Egypt   and   India, 

'   and  as  the  whole  affair  would  be  under  Ger- 

,   man   management  it  will  be  done  thoroughly. 

I    Four    thousand    Germans    have    already    been 

■   trained      to      ride      camels      at      Hagenbeck's 

Menagerie  in  Hamburg.     Aleppo  is  to  be  the 

starting  point  and  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised 

if  within   the  next   few   months   something  is 

not  heard  of  Captain  Djamil  Pasha,  who  is  in 

command  there." 

Miss  Jessie  Rittenhouse,  who  is  well  known 
for  her  two  anthologies,  "The  Little  Book  of 
Modern  Verse"  and  "The  Little  Book  of 
American  Poets,"  occasionally  writes  poetry 
herself  and  was  recently  awarded  first  prize 
by  the  Poetry  Society  of  America  for  the 
best  unpublished  lyric  read  before  the  society 
during  the  season  just  past. 

To  satisfy  the  growing  American  curiosity 
about  the  war-torn  land  of  Poland  comes  a 
book  by  Monica  M.  Gardner,  entitled  "Poland  : 
A  Study  in  National  Idealism,"  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  interpret  the  soul  of  Poland 
to  English  readers  by  a  presentation  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  Polish  literature.  The  Scrib- 
ners  are  the  publishers. 

Harper  &  Brothers  published  on  June  30th 
"Blow  the  Man  Down,"  a  novel  by  Holman 
Day,  and  "Principles  of  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment," by  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr.    Alfred    H.    Fried,    whose    book,    "The 
Restoration    of    Europe,"    was    recently    pub- 
lished by  the  MacmiHan  Company  in  an  Eng- 
lish   translation    made    by    Lewis    Stiles    Gan- 
nett,  was   born   in   Vienna,   Austria,   in    1864. 
He  lived  for  many  years  in    Berlin   and  now 
makes  his  home  in   Berne,   Switzerland.      His 
interest    in    international    problems    has    been 
lifelong.     For  decades  he  has  been  attacking 
I   medievalism    and    militarism    in    the    German 
I  and  Austrian  empires.     In  1894  he  translated 
I  into    German    the    Russian    sociologist    Novi- 
cow's    little    masterpiece,    "War    and    Its    Al- 
j  leged   Benefits,"    and   in    1915,    after   the   out- 
!   break    of   the   war,    he   brought   out   a   second 
j  edition  of  it.     There  are  several  other  trans- 
I   lations    to    his    credit    and    over    a    score    of 
I   original  books.     In   1911   he  was  awarded  the 
;    Nobel    Peace    Prize    and    in     1914    the    Uni- 
i   versity    of    Leyden    (Holland)    gave    him    the 
I   honorary     degree     of     Doctor     of      Political 
Science. 


New  Books  Received. 
Under   the    Big   Dipper.      By    D.    George    Dery. 
New  York:  Brentano's;  $1.35  net. 
A   novel. 

Common     Sense     vs.     Patriotism.       By     A.     A. 
Warden.      New  York:   G.    W.    Dillingham;   $1    net. 
A  plan   for  peace. 

These  Lynnekebs.     By  J.   D.   Beresford.     New 

York:    George    H.    Doran    Company;    $1.50    net. 
A   novel. 

The  Business  of  Being  a  Friend.  By  Bertha 
Conde.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.25 
net, 

A  disquisition  on  friendship. 

Action    Front.      By    Boyd    Cable.      New    York: 
E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.;    $1.35    net. 
A    scries    of   war    sketches. 

Good    Old    Anna.       Bv     Mrs.     Belloc    Lowndes. 
New     York:     George    H.     Doran    Company;     $1.35 
1   net. 

A    novel. 

The    HuhaN    Worth    op    Rigorous    Thinking. 
By     Cassius     J.     Keyser,     Ph.     D-,     LL.     D.       New 
'    York:    Columbia   University   Press. 
Essays    and    addresses. 

A  Study  of  Archaism  in  Euripides.  By  Clar- 
ence Augustus  Manning.  Ph.  D.  New  York: 
Columbia    University    Press. 

A  consideration  of  how  Euripides  restored  and 
revivified    "1-1    form-   of  tragedy  and   older   usages. 

The   Bupfoon.     Bv   Louis   I".    Wilkinson,      Kevi 

York:    Alfred    A.    Knnpf;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Eat  and  Be  Well.     Bv  Eugene  Christian.  F.  S. 
D.      New    York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf;    $1. 
Dietary    advice. 
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"THE  MOLLUSC." 

Hubert  Henry  Davies  is  getting  further 
and  further  away  from  America.  So  much  so 
that  we  are  almost  forgetting  that  at  one  time 
he  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being  here 
in  San  Francisco.  Since  he  seems  to  have  a 
preference  for  locating  his  plays  in  England. 
one  is  perhaps  justified  in  drawing  the  con- 
clusion that  he  is  an  Englishman;  more  espe- 
cially judging  from  the  thoroughly  English 
point  of  view  with  which  Tom  Kemp  ex- 
presses himself  in  "The  Mollusc." 

The  play  is  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  and 
portrays  in  a  series  of  scenes  of  quiet,  middle- 
class  family  life  the  dangerous  effects  re- 
sulting to  a  wife  in  allowing  herself  to  be  a 
"mollusc."  Now,  a  human  mollusc,  be  it 
known,  is  a  sort  of  instinctive  limpet;  in- 
stinctive, yet  studied;  for  the  mollusc  type 
portrayed  evinces  not  only  an  instinct,  but  a 
studied  mastery.  in  seizing  and  retaining  pos- 
session of  some  fixed  and  desirable  spot:  say 
a  chair,  a  sofa,  a  nook  in  a  good  man's  heart, 
which  has  not  been  rightly  earned  by  previous 
industry-  "The  Mollusc,"  says  the  authority 
in  the  play — a  cool,  dispassionate,  and  emanci- 
pated brother — in  classifying  and  analyzing 
the  species,  "is  not  merely  lazy;  for  laziness 
allows  itself  to  flow  with  the  tide.  No,  the 
mollusc  uses  force  to  resist  pressure  and  to 
continue  to  do  nothing,  when  it  would  be  so 
much  easier  to  do  something."  There  you 
have  it;  this,  as  Brother  Tom  describes  it,  is 
the  essence  of  "molluscry." 

Of  course,  a  human  mollusc  must  have  a 
victim,  or  victims.  Dulcie  Baxter  has  two  in 
the  play.  Xo  doubt  her  two  children  and  the 
servants,  who  remain  invisible,  are  also  vic- 
tims. But  the  active,  untiring,  and  meek, 
though,  in  the  husband's  case,  unresigned  vic- 
tims are  Dick  Baxter  and  pretty  little  Miss 
Roberts,  the  governess. 

Miss  Roberts  is  cursed  with  what  Hubert 
Henry  Davies,  since  his  play  is  located  in 
England,  terms  "an  old-fashioned  conscience"  ; 
what  we  call  here  a  New  England  conscience. 
Dulcie.  like  many  a  more  or  even  less  selfish 
woman,  can  not  resist  the  exercise  of  her 
ascendancy  over  a  meek  and  placable  spirit. 
By  using  a  dulcet  tone  of  voice  and  a  sweet, 
ingratiating  manner,  and,  furthermore,  by 
establishing  the  fiction  that  her  really  robust 
health  is  open  to  doubt,  she  accumulates  a 
whole  host  of  desirable  but  unearned  posses- 
sions; the  most  comfortable  chair,  the  softest 
cushion,  the  latest  magazine,  the  pet  paper 
cutter.  Gracefully,  sweetly,  but  ruthlessly, 
she  absorbs  these  privileges  one  by  one  from 
the   very   clutch   of  her  victims. 

But  Dulcie  has  forgotten  one  thing:  a  wife 
can  not  afford  to  be  selfish,  if  she  desires  to 
retain  possession  of  her  husband's  affections. 
For,  while  wives  may  continue  to  love  selfish 
husbands,  husbands  do  not,  as  a  rule,  remain 
in  love  with  selfish  wives. 

Miss  Roberts  is  young  and  pretty.  There. 
Dulcie.  is  the  weakness  in  your  triple-plated 
mail  of  molluscry.  If  she  had  been  forty- 
five,  and  spare,  perhaps  poor  Dick  would 
have  gone  on  feebly  offering  homage  to  his 
sweetly  egotistic  partner.  But,  propinquity ; 
it  is  too  much  for  Dick,  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  so  he  is  on  the  way  to  falling  in 
love  with  the  pretty  little  governess. 

Brother  Tom.  too,  proceeds  vigorously  and 
robustly  to  fall  in  love  with  the  young  thing, 
whose  youth  and  prettiness  lend  grace  to  her 
"old-fashioned  conscience."  For,  as  a  general 
thing,  young  men  do  not  pay  much  attention 
to  women  who  are  afflicted  with  old-fashioned 
consciences.  Such  a  possession  interferes 
with  coquetry  arid  the  art  of  flirtation.  Miss 
Roberts  does  not  know  how  to  flirt,  but  she 
is  sweet,  and  simple,  and  guileless,  and  girl- 
ish, and  sincere.  And  Tom  having  been 
brought  up  in  a  household  given  over  to  mol- 
luscry, prefers  traits  of  an  opposite  tendency. 
He  says  that  his  dear  old  mother  was  a  mol- 
lusc, and  he  has  to  fight  the  family  tendency 
in  himself.  He  has  gone  to  hustling  America 
to  overcome  it,  and  there,  although  vigor- 
ously clinging  to  home  sentiments,  he  finds 
our  national  spirit  curative  of  the  family 
failing. 

I  1  ave  been  thus  explicit  in  placing  the 
reader  an  eourant  of  the  play  because  of 
the  i  uriosity  felt  by  a  certain  proportion  of 
Her  y  Miller's  appreciators,  who  will  see  the 
com  iny  eventually,  but,  on  account  of  their 
r    flitting,    will    miss    "The    Mollusc" ; 


and.  also,  the  odd  title  stimulates  curiosity. 
But  it  may  be  seen  from  the  preceding  par- 
tial summary-  that  Mr.  Davies  has  a  fairly 
novel  idea,  and,  as  he  has  become  thoroughly 
skilled  in  his  craft,  he  works  the  idea  out 
very  entertainingly.  For  Brother  Tom  starts 
in  to  cure  Dulcie  of  her  "molluscry."  only  to 
find  himself  worsted  at  the  start ;  and 
eventually  to  learn  that  destiny,  and  not  a 
clumsy  male,  must  be  the  agent  in  curing 
the  fair  malingerer. 

The  author  has  confined  the  characters  m 
the  play  to  the  four  mentioned.  There  is 
not  even  a  servant  visible ;  for — oh,  amaze- 
ment ! — there  is  not  a  single  meal,  not  even 
afternoon  tea,  served  in  "The  Mollusc" 
This  is  rare  indeed,  to  see  a  full-sized  play 
go  through  without  the  serving  of  a  meal; 
although,  perhaps,  one  should  not  call  it  a 
full-sized  play,  since  it  is  preceded  by  a 
curtain-raiser :  in  which,  by  the  way.  there 
was  a  meal  served.  How  the  players  must 
dread  these  stage  meals,  although  the  merci- 
ful authors  continually  invent  excuses,  or 
motives,  or  devices,  for  letting  them  off 
lightly  in  the  matter  of  actual  eating.  But 
think  of  Maude  Fulton,  in  cold  blood,  evolv- 
ing a  scene  for  herself  in  "'The  Brat"  in 
which  she  must  play  a  starved  waif  appeasing 
her  famished  stomach  with  a  hearty  meal  of 
chicken  sandwiches.  That,  of  itself,  shows 
how  necessary  it  is  to  introduce  meals  into 
the  stage  action  or  the  stage  picture.  Twice 
within  a  few  weeks  have  we  seen  this  situa- 
tion on  the  stage,  for,  you  remember,  in 
"The  Outcast"  the  more  romantic  waif  of 
the  streets  was  similarly  obb'ged  to  go 
through  the  movements  of  relieving  starva- 
tion with  a  hastily  extemporized  meal.  These 
stage  meals,  of  course,  are  the  maximum  of 
appearance  and  the  minimum  of  actual  eat- 
ing, but  none  the  less  they  must  form  a 
trying  part  of  the  profession  of  acting. 

Mr.  Davies,  however,  has  introduced  so 
much  of  a  simple,  family  atmosphere  that, 
for  the  nonce,  he  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  usually  indispensable  meal.  By  doing  so 
he  also  contrives  to  dispense  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  servant,  thus  economizing  his  re- 
sources. 

The  action  of  the  piece  goes  smoothly,  and 
the  dialogue  is  bright  and  at  times  natural. 
It  is  always  difficult  for  a  man  and  a  maid, 
under  the  observation  of  Argus  and  disap- 
proving eyes,  to  come  to  a  sentimental  under- 
standing and  learn  that  they  are  made  for 
each  other ;  and  perhaps  it  is  with  the  au- 
thor's knowledge,  and  even  intention,  that 
there  is  a  certain  stiffness  to  the  little  col- 
loquy between  Dick  and  Miss  Roberts  about 
Colorado,  when  the  happy  idea  first  came  to 
the  young  bachelor  to  win  this  modest  little 
English  violet  and  transplant  it  to  his  Colo- 
rado home.  It  seemed  to  me,  also,  that  since 
Dick  felt  that  life  would  be  intolerable  with- 
out Miss  Roberts,  he  seconded  her  altogether 
too  willingly  in  her  modest  efforts  to  induce 
the  blandly  evasive  Dulcie  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  her  efforts  to  resign  her  position.  But 
these  are  minor  flaws  in  a  bright,  clever  little 
comedy  which,  while  not  pretending  to  dive 
deep,  does  hit  off  some  of  the  salient  foibles 
of  human  nature. 

•  The  piece  has  a  good  presentation,  each  of 
the  four  characters  being  impersonated  by 
players  who  have  slipped  under  the  skin  of 
the  personages  represented. 

Hilda  Spong,  as  the  leading  lady,  played 
the  role  of  Dulcie,  and  played  it  perfectly. 
It  is  quite  a  time  since  Miss  Spong  played 
here  in  "Lady  Huntworth's  Experiment"  and 
"Wheels  Within  Wheels."  She  has  only  re- 
visited us  once  since,  I  think,  having  come  to 
the  Orpheum  in  a  brief  dramatic  sketch  two 
or  three  years  ago.  Thus  she  has  not  kept 
herself  to  the  fore  in  our  regards  sufficiently 
to  win  a  particularly  personal  welcome.  She 
was  handsome,  stunning,  and  delightful  in 
those  two  plays,  but  I  think  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Monday  night's  audience  had  either 
never  seen  her  before  or  forgotten  that  they 
had.  However,  she  was  so  excellent  in  her 
impersonation  of  the  suavely,  sweetly,  se- 
ductively selfish  Dulcie,  and  evinced  such  a 
fine  perception  and  employment  of  legitimate 
comedy  that,  upon  the  occasion  of  her  first 
exit,  the  house  made  a  prolonged  demonstra- 
tion of  approval.  She  did,  indeed,  well  de- 
serve the  tribute,  for  she  so  cleverly  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  the  human  limpet  in 
physical  as  well  as  mental  details :  the  way 
in  which  she  fitted  into  and  clung  to  the 
cozy  hollow  of  her  chair;  the  relaxation  of 
her  comfortable  pose  when  the  gentle  tide  of 
family  life  left  her  her  ease  unworked  for. 
When  she  rose,  she  did  it  reluctantly,  with 
an  effort ;  uprooted  herself,  as  it  were.  And 
her  dress,  with  its  soft,  slashy  draperies,  and 
the  way  she  wore  her  hair,  which  deprived 
her  features  of  some  of  their  character. 
tended  to  emphasize  the  impression  of  ap- 
parent flabbiness.  yet  actual  persistency. 
Miss  Spong  has  a  very  pretty  speaking  voice, 
and  she  made  it  actually  saccharine,  charging 
it  with  honey  until  it  was  languidly  but  vic- 
toriously suave  and  compelling.  In  fact  she 
fused  looks,  tones,  attitude,  and  gait  into  the 
portrait  f  a  woman  opposed  to  physical  ex- 
ertion, but  deeply  rooted  in  self-will. 


Alice  Lindahl,  who  plays  the  role  of  the 
self-effacing  governess,  is  to  us  unknown. 
In  appearance  she  is  just  exactly  right  for 
the  part.  She  is  very  young,  amply  pretty, 
but  not  too  dazzling.  She  dresses  the  part 
perfectly,  that  is  from  the  stage  point  of 
view.  Perhaps  a  governess  could  not  afford 
the  expensive  simplicity  of  her  morning 
gowns,  but  they  were  so  pretty,  youthful,  and 
so  particularly  suitable  to  her  slender,  violet- 
like girlishness  that  we  were  pleasurably  af- 
fected by  the  presence  in  Dulcie's  drawing- 
room  of  „the  zealously  ministering  young 
figure.  Miss  Lindahl  played  the  part  in  keep- 
ing, and  her  physiognomy  seemed  to  blend 
so  well  with  her  conception  that  I  look  for- 
ward with  interest  to  her  next  impersonation 
to  discover  how  much  of  art  and  how-  much 
of  natural  fitness  there  is  in  her  portrayal 
of  the  zealous  yet  proud  little  governess. 

Bruce  McRae.  as  the  leading  man,  gave  a 
pleasant  personation  of  the  brusque  brother, 
who  shows  an  un-British  lack  of  caution — 
perhaps  acquired  in  America — in  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  falls  in  love  with  the  gov- 
erness. There  is  a  new  era,  by  the  way, 
characterized  by  distinctness  of  speech,  that 
the  stage  is  passing  through,  fortunately  for 
us  on  the  hither  side  of  the  footlights.  That 
is  why  people  broke  out  so  rebelliously  when 
they  ran  foul  of  an  indistinct  player  in  "The 
Unchastened  Woman."  Once  upon  a  time 
they  wouldn't  have  had  the  energy  to  remon- 
strate, because  they  would  not  have  believed 
it  would  do  any  good.  And  so,  taking 
courage  from  this  later  and  better  condition 
of  things,  I  venture  to  mention  that  even 
such  an  agreeable  and  delightful  player  as 
Bruce  McRae  would  improve  things  by  letting 
down  speed  and  toning  up  distinctness.  Not 
that  he  is  actually  indistinct,  but  his  speech 
is  too  rapid,  and  he  uses  the  English  elisions 
so  swiftly  that  he  keeps  you  fairly  on  the 
jump. 

Dick  Baxter,  the  resigned  husband  of  the 
"mollusc."  is  the  fourth  of  the  group  that  is 
so  well  interpreted  in  this  clever  and  enter- 
taining little  comedy.  Charles  Trowbridge 
conveys  thoroughly  the  idea  of  a  gentle. 
kindly  fellow,  bound  to  be  the  sure  victim 
of  a  selfish  wife.  He  gives  him  a  slightly 
resigned  air,  marked  by  occasional  flashes — 
no.  not  flashes,  but  mild  suggestions — of  re- 
volt ;  a  sort  of  half-helpless  effort  at  pointing 
out  to  Dulcie  that  she  imposes  on  good  na- 
ture. And  the  mild,  sad  crush  he  has  on 
the  governess  is  well  depicted  and  entirely 
devoid  of  offense.  One  feels  that  the  poor 
chap,  who  was  born  for  family  affections, 
couldn't  very  well  maintain  a  deep  sentiment 
for  a  mollusc,  so  he  turned  to  a  real  girl  who 
happened  to  be  around  and  just  loved  her 
because  he  had  to  love  something.  And  even 
little  Miss  Roberts,  assisted  by  her  woman's 
instinct,  understood  him  better  than  he  un- 
derstood himself.  When  she  wept  on  his 
shoulder — it  was  really  a  pretty  and  quite 
natural  little  episode — he,  for  the  moment, 
served  as  a  substitute  for  a  mother,  although, 
in  deference  to  the  fact  that  be  wore  trousers, 
she  called  him  fatherly. 

We  feel  sorry  for  the  good  fellow  when  he 
is  delivered  over  to  Dulcie's  bungling  and  un- 
used ministrations,  and  of  course  down  deep 
we  know  that  she  is  incurable.  However,  we 
are  willing  to  accept  the  possibility  of  cure 
on  the  surface  of  things,  for  the  playwright 
has  wrought  out  his  theme  with  skill  and  a 
pleasant  sense  of  comedy,  thoroughly  enter- 
taining his  public  simultaneously  with  letting 
in  a  sidelight  on  certain  kinds  of  human 
nature. 


"A  GOLDEN  NIGHT.' 


This  curtain-raiser  was  apparently  written 
around  that  sweetly  faded  little  flower.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Whiff  en.  Mrs.  Whiff  en  reminds  me 
of  certain  flowers  that,  like  our  California 
poppy,  bloom  and  give  fragrance  until  their 
petals,  beautiful  to  the  last,  fall  from  the 
stem.  And  the  fragrance  of  such  flowers  may 
serve  to  be  typical  of  her  unerring  comedy 
spirit,  which  always  gives  distinction  and  in- 
dividuality to  her  work.  She  is  made  for 
greater  heights  than  she  walks  in  "A  Golden 
Night,"  but,  being  a  healthy  little  plant,  she 
blooms  delectably  in  whatever  soil  she  is  set 
The  piece  has  its  charm,  being  also  a  bit 
of  family  life  transplanted  to  the  stage. 
Grandma  and  grandpa  are  celebrating,  a 
deux,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  wed- 
ding, congratulating  themselves  that  all  goes 
well  with  the  family,  who  have  forgotten  the 
golden  anniversary.  Into  this  peaceful  duet 
suddenly  irrupts  an  indignant,  affronted 
young  deserter ;  a  wife,  granddaughter  to  the 
pair,  who  has  found  an  incriminating  photo- 
graph in  husband's  pocket.  Husband  bursts 
in  later,  with  equally  incriminating  .evidence 
against  the  wife,  in  the  shape  of  cocktails, 
cigarettes,  and  neglect  of  their  child.  Grand- 
ma promptly  espouses  the  cause  of  her  sex, 
believes  in  granddaughters  lack  of  blame,  is 
firmly  convinced  of  grand-son-in-law's  full 
culpability,  is  reconvinced.  deconvinced,  and, 
finally,  recognizing  that  granddaughter  has 
been  regrettably  falling  into  queer,  sporty', 
I  New   York   ways — grandma   and   grandpa   live 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


in  the  guileless  country — judicially  takes  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  magisterially  proceeds 
to  discipline  the  jarring  pair.  Fate,  however, 
as  in  "The  Mollusc,"  intervenes ;  the  New- 
York  nurse  telephones  that  baby  has  the 
croup  :  the  scared  young  parents  whirl  off  to 
catch  the  next  train,  and  grandma  and  grand- 
pa are  left,  cheek  to  cheek,  before  the  red 
firelight.  It  almost,  well,  it  did  recall  to 
mind  George  Eliot's  "Two  Lovers,"  that 
beautiful  epitome  of  young  love  and  wedded 
life: 
The  red  light  shone  upon  the  floor 

And    made    the  space   between   them   wide; 

They  drew  their  chairs  up  side  by  side, 
Their  pale  cheeks  joined  and   said,   "Once  more!" 
O   memories! 
O    past    that    is! 

The  idea  is  pretty-,  is  it  not  ?  The  old 
couple,  the  close  bond  between  them,  their 
innocent  gayety  over  the  festal  spread,  the 
fond  worship  of  the  gentle  old  man  offered 
-to  his  spunkier  little  silverhead  of  a  wife,  the 
forgetfulness  of  the  distant  relatives,  the  con- 
tentment of  the  old  pair,  "the  world  for- 
getting, by  the  world  forgot,"  the  anxious 
solicitude  of  the  housewife  as  to  the  cost  of 
things ;  for  the  fond  husband  has  surprised 
her  with  champagne  and  a  birthday  cake : 
all  this  sounds  pretty  and  natural.  I  scarcely 
know  why  it  seemed  too  arranged  and  rather 
theatrical  during  some  moments.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  young  couple  that  brought  in  the 
theatric  touch,  for  the  }-oung  wife  was  im- 
personated by  rather  a  spasmodic  actress,  who 
tended  to  make  the  scenes  in  which  she 
figured  go  jerkily.  There  seemed,  too,  to  be 
occasional  possibilities  of  a  full  stop,  always 
deftly  prevented  at  the  crucial  moment  b> 
Mrs.  Whiff  en,  who  was  a  sweet,  and  spunky, 
and  charming  centre  to  the  comedietta. 

John  Findlay,  too,  was  delightful  as  the 
ancient  but  perennially  youthful-hearted  hus- 
band. On  the  whole,  I  should  pronounce  the 
piece  very'  pretty  and  enjoyable  when  the 
young  couple  were  out  of  it,  and  much  less 
so  when  they  were  in  it.  The  young  mother, 
for  instance,  instead  of  being  all  solicitude 
after  receiving  the  news  of  her  baby's  illness, 
was  called  on  to  smile  broadly  over  some 
trifle,  which  affronts  a  sympathetic  audience's 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  And  it  is  a 
mistake  to  have  a  distraught  young  man 
locked  up,  without  his  knowledge,  in  a  room, 
and  there,  as  a  convenience  to  the  action  of 
the  play,  remain  quiescent  so  long  that  the 
expectant  audience  can  but  detect  the  dens 
ex  machina. 

On  the  whole,  while  the  piece  has  its 
charming  phases,  it  also  has  its  purely  the- 
atric ones,  and  it  took  a  Mrs.  Whiff  en  to 
develop  fully  the  beauty  of  the  one  and  to 
minimize  the  too  patent  suggestion  of  the 
other. 

Henry  Miller  does  not  appear  as  a  player 
this  week,  being  content  to  remain  in  the 
role  of  the  producer.  However,  in  response 
to  the  desire  of  the  audience,  he  joined  the 
company  during  a  general  curtain  call,  made 
a  felicitous  speech,  and  had  his  perennial 
popularity  with  San  Francisco  theatre-goers 
once  more  and  thoroughly  demonstrated. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


John  Drew  has  so  long  been  identified  with 
modern  society  roles  in  the  plays  that  he  has 
presented  that  the  average  theatre-goer  never 
thinks  of  his  having  played  anything  else. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  Drew's  big  suc- 
cesses have  been  in  Shakespearean  roles. 
When  the  Augustin  Daly  company  went  to 
London  for  the  first  time  the  modern  come- 
dies given  by  the  company  failed  to  set  the 
Thames  on  fire.  Daly  then  decided  to  do 
what  every  one  thought  to  be  a  rash  thing — 
make  a  Shakespearean  production.  His  pro- 
duction of  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  made 
an  immense  hit.  The  English  critics  were 
loud  in  their  praises  of  Drew's  splendid  inter- 
pretation of  Petruchio.  Drew  has  appeared 
in  "Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "Richard  III,"  "King 
Lear,"  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  "As 
You  Like  It."  He  has  appeared  to  advantage 
in  "Richelieu,"  and  is  credited  with  delight- 
ful performances  in  "The  School  for  Scan- 
dal" and  "The  Lady  of  Lyons." 


The  amazing  energy  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  is 
once  again  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  she 
appeared  at  no  fewer  than  thirteen — Madame 
is  not  superstitious — performances  during  one 
week.  The  first  six  were  at  Du  Theatre  au 
Champ  D'Honneur,  and  in  the  remainder  of 
the  shows  her  latest  one-act  play,  written  by 
her  granddaughter,  Mile.  Lysianne  Bernhardt, 
filled  the  bill.  After  playing  at  four  flying 
matinees,  the  famous  actress  returned  to 
Paris.  Then  she  went  to  the  battlefront  and 
played   for  the  soldiers. 


The  famous  old  French  Opera  House  in 
New  Or'eans,  the  main  front  of  which  is  now 
150  years  old,  has  been  sold  at  auction  for 
$47,000  to  meet  the  indebtedness  of  its 
owners,  an  opera  company  which  went  into 
bankruptcy  a  year  ago.  The  purchaser,  a 
New  Orleans  banker  and  operatic  philanthro- 
pist, says  the  building  will  be  refurbished,  and 
its  historic  associations  preserved. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"Canary  Cottage"  at  the  Cort. 
Better  than  "So  Long  Letty,"  is  the  report 
preceding  Mr.  Oliver  Morosco's  latest  mu- 
sical production,  which  has  been  a  success  in 
the  city  of  its  production,  Los  Angeles,  where 
it  has  been  current  for  the  past  eight  weeks, 
and  that  comes  to  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Mon- 
day night.  It  is  called  "Canary  Cottage"  and 
is  described  as  being  a  comedy  with  music 
wherein  the  comedy  brings  out  a  constant 
succession  of  laughs,  and  where  the  music — 
there  are  twenty  numbers — is  particularly 
tuneful.  The  book  of  "Canary  Cottage"  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  Oliver  Morosco  and  Mr. 
Elmer  Harris  and  the  lyrics  and  music  have 
been  supplied  by  Earl  Carroll.  The  music  is 
said  to  be  colorful,  tuneful,  masterly,  and  the 
book  to  be  filled  with  bright  lines,  sparkling 
wit,  with  just  naughtiness  enough  to  make 
the  whole  extremely  delectable.  The  story  of 
the  comedy  has  to  do  with  a  house  party 
given  in  the  California  foothills.  Scenically 
"Canary  Cottage"  is  said  to  be  a  riot  of 
futurist  coloring,  for  the  scenery  has  been 
designed  and  executed  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  well-known  New  Y'ork 
artist,  Robert  McQuinn,  who  is  also  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  handsome  effects  that 
have  been  gotten  out  of  the  costumes,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  very  "last  word"  in  fash- 
ion and  bizarre  effects.  Mr.  Morosco  has 
gathered  a  cast  containing  the  names  of  some 
of  the  greatest  favorites  in  the  musical- 
comedy  world.  There  are  Trixie  Friganza, 
Dorothy  Webb,  Eunice  Burnham,  Grace  Ells- 
worth. Charles  Ruggles,  Eddie  Cantor,  Her- 
bert Corthell,  the  Edwards  Brothers,  and  a 
number  of  other  favorites.  The  chorus  is 
said  to  be  made  up  principally  of  California 
beauties  who  are  not  only  gladsome  to  look 
upon,  but  who  can  sing  and  dance.  Matinees 
will  be  given  on  Wednesdays  and   Saturdays. 


"The  Mollusc"  Continues  at  the  Columbia. 

It  was  only  natural,  on  the  part  of  theatre- 
goers, to  find  that  Henry  Miller's  production 
of  "The  Mollusc"  and  the  one-act  play,  "A 
Golden  Night,"  lived  up  to  every  advance  an- 
nouncement made  in  connection  therewith. 
In  fact,  San  Franciscans  today  set  a  standard 
for  stage  performances  by  the  Henry  Miller 
seasons,  and  it  was  therefore  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  crowded  houses  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Mr.  Miller's  present  engagement. 
Monday  night's  audience  went  away  thor- 
oughly delighted  with  the  charming  "A 
Golden  Night,"  in  which  Mrs.  Thomas 
Whiffen,  John  Findlay,  and  others  appeared. 
They  also  carried  with  them  from  the  play- 
house three  times  the  pleasure  received  by 
witnessing  the  three-act  comedy  which  its 
author,  Hubert  Henry  Davies,  has  been 
pleased  to  call  "The  Mollusc."  Mr.  Miller 
has  cast  this  very  unusual  play  with  Hilda 
Spong  in  the  role  of  the  wife  who  seeks  to 
be  waited  upon  hand  and  foot,  and  she  plays 
the  part  with  an  artistry  that  belongs  only 
to  this  class  of  star.  Bruce  McRae  is  splen- 
did as  the  wife's  brother,  who  successfully 
wakes  her  from  her  lethargy  through  a  little 
trick  of  jealousy.  There  is  a  splendid  love 
interest  in  this  play  which  centres  about  the 
brother  and  the  governess.  It  was  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's intention  to  stage  "The  Great  Divide" 
next  Monday  night,  but  the  success  of  this 
week's  offering  has  been  so  great  that  it  will 
be   continued   for  a  second   week. 

"The  Great  Divide,"  with  Henry  Miller  ap- 
pearing as  Shephen  Ghent  and  Hilda  Spong 
as  Ruth  Jordan,  will  be  produced  Monday, 
July   24th.      It  will  be   a   massive  production. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  have 
as  its  principal  new  feature  Nan  Halperin, 
the  delightful  comedienne,  who  is  entirely 
different  from  all  others  of  her  ilk.  While 
she  is  indebted  for  a  measure  of  her  success 
to  a  charming  personality,  her  greatest  asset 
is  her  remarkable  ability  and  versatility. 
Miss  Halperin's  contribution  is  entitled  "Five 
Stages  of  Girlhood,"  and  special  music  and 
lyrics  have  been  written  for  it  by  William  B. 
Friedlander. 

Moon  and  Morris,  original  terpsichorean 
comedians,  will  present  their  remarkable 
dance,  "Two  in  One."  These  men  give  on 
the  stage  an  extended  variety  of  exhibition 
dances,  and  they  have  met  with  great  success 
wherever  they  have  appeared,  both  in  vaude- 
ville and  musical  comedy. 

When  it  comes  to  card  manipulation  Leip- 
zig is  said  to  be  as  much  ahead  of  his  com- 
petitors as  the  ace  above  the  deuce.  He 
wears  a  handsome  medal  presented  him  by 
the  Magic  Circle,  a  society  of  English 
magicians.  These  conjurors  gave  a  competi- 
tive performance  at  St  George's  Hall,  Lon- 
don, when  fourteen  internationally  known 
magicians  appeared  before  300  of  the  rank 
and  file.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  unusual 
exhibition  the  medal  for  exceptional  merit 
was  presented  to   Leipzig. 

The  Imperial  Chinese  Trio  is  a  decided 
novelty.  Tang  Cheong,  who  leads  it,  is  gifted 
with  a  splendid  baritone  voice,  which  he  uses 
to  advantage  in  grand  opera  and  popular 
numbers.     Miss  Lin  Far  plays  the  violin  with 


unusual  skill  for  an  Oriental,  and  Fook  Lok, 
who  distinguished  himself  on  the  piano,  is 
appropriately  styled  "the  Chinese  Rag-Tim e 
King." 

Claire  Rochester,  the  phenomenal  soprano- 
baritone,  who  is  scoring  a  great  hit,  will  be 
heard  in  new  songs;  Kramer  and  Morton  and 
Consul  and  his  adopted  daughter,  Betty,  are 
also  included  in  this  bill. 

Next  week  will  positively  be  the  last  of 
the  famous  Russian  premier  danseur,  Theo- 
dore Kosloff,  who  with  Vlasta  Maslova  and 
artists  from  the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet,  ac- 
companied by  Kosloff 's  Russian  Orchestra, 
have  caused  a  sensation. 

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Thalero's  Dog  and  Pony  Circus,  one  of  the 
few  novelties  in  vaudeville,  will  be  the  topping 
feature  on  the  new  eight-act  show  which 
opens  at  the  Pantages  Theatre  at  Sunday's 
matinee.  The  animals  perform  a  routine  of 
sensational  gymnastics,  the  dogs  showing 
wonderful  training  by  turning  somersaults 
and  other  twisters  from  the  backs  of  prancing 
horses. 

The  "Ten  Petticoat  Minstrels"  are  an  ag- 
gregation of  stunning  showgirls  who  have  ar- 
ranged a  new  and  select  old-time  minstrel 
first  part,  with  the  girls  using  the  burnt 
cork,  cracking  old-time  jokelets,  and  singing 
the  ever-popular  plantation  melodies. 

Charlie  Seamon,  the  "Narrow  Feller,"  plays 
the  oddest-shaped  instruments,  makes  fun  out 
of  the  angular  proportions  of  his  figure,  and 
is  one  of  the  popular  favorites  with  local 
vaudeville  audiences. 

Mae  Curtis,  the  "Personality  Girl,"  in  sev- 
eral imitations  of  well-known  celebrities;  the 
Three  Rianos  in  an  acrobatic  novelty  entitled 
"African  Morn" ;  Elwell  and  Singer,  a  duo 
of  big-voiced  harmonists  ;  Collins  and  Collins 
in  a  new  dancing  specialty ;  Goldberg's  "boob 
cartoons,"  and  the  eighteenth  episode  of  "The 
Iron  Claw"  will  be  other  splendid  features. 


Next  Concert  by  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

With  Desider  Josef  Vecesi,  a  Hungarian 
pianist  who  has  appeared  with  success  in  the 
European  capitals,  and  who  will  commence 
his  American  tour  here  as  soloist,  the 
People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra  will  give  the 
Seventh  Popular  Symphony  Concert  of  its 
enjoyable  summer  series  at  the  Cort  Theatre, 
Sunday  afternoon,  July  23d,  at  3  o'clock 
sharp. 

Under  the  baton  of  Nikolai  Sokoloff  the 
concerts  of  the  People's  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra are  doing  much  to  further  the  in- 
terest of  good  music  in  San  Francisco  by 
providing  concerts  of  the  very  highest  quality 
at  prices  within  the  means  of  all  the  people. 

It  is  impossible  for  one,  even  though  he  be 
attending  his  first  symphony  concert,  to  be 
bored  at  a  concert  conducted  by  Mr.  Soko- 
loff, who,  if  he  strips  the  "classics"  of  some 
of  the  academic  attributes  desired  by  the  in- 
tellectuals, gives  in  exchange  the  more  hu- 
man qualities.  Sokoloff  believes  with  Henry' 
J.  Wood,  conductor  of  the  Queen's  Hall  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  London,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  living  masters  of  music,  that  "music 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  music." 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  first  or- 
chestral appearance  in  San  Francisco  of  a 
great  pianist,  the  programme  for  the  July  23d 
concert  of  the  People's  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra will  give  for  the  first  time  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  Unfinished  Symphony  of  Alexander 
Borodin,  one  of  the  most  interesting  mu- 
sicians of  the  new  Russian  school  of  music  ; 
the  ballet,  "Sylvia,"  of  Delibes ;  the  tone- 
poem,  "Finlandia,"  of  Sibelius,  and  the 
classical    overture,    "Egmont,"    of    Beethoven. 

Seats  will  be  on  sale  at  the  usual  places 
next  week.  

Engelbert  Humperdinck  was  the  first  mu- 
sician to  write  a  score  for  a  cinema.  He 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Max  Reinhardt  to 
make  the  music  for  a  spectacle,  and  later  he 
adapted  this  music  to  suit  the  pictures  which 
were  made  from  the  play. 


"Hit  the  Trail  Holiday,"  which  has  been 
one  of  the  genuine  hits  of  the  theatrical  yea* 
in  New  York,  will  be  offered  by  Cohan  and 
Harris  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  the  near 
future.  "Hit  the  Trail  Holiday"  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  establish  a  new  record  for  long  runs 
in  the  metropolis.  It  is  still  "packing  them 
in"  on  Broadway.    

John  Findlay.  with  the  Henry  Miller  com- 
pany at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  has  been  com- 
ing to  San  Francisco  for  the  past  thirty 
years.  He  made  one  of  his  great  hits  at  the 
old  Baldwin  Theatre  in  "The  Late  Mr.  Cos- 
tello."  

The  scene  of  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen" 
is  laid  down  South  in  an  old  Southern  man- 
sion. Ruth  Chatterton  will  appear  as  the 
heroine  in  the  forthcoming  production  of  this 
new  play.  

Mr*.  Thomas  Whiffen  will  be  in  the  cast 
of  -The  Great  Divide"  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre.  

"East    Lynne,"    Mrs.    Henry    Wood's    novel. 
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which  has  been  on  the  American  stage  since 
1883,  has  renewed  its  lease  of  life.  William 
Fox  is  making  a  moving-picture  out  of  the 
story-  

Henry  Miller  has  decided  to  give  a  revival 
of  "The  Havoc"  for  one  week  during  his 
Columbia   Theatre    season. 


There  is  an  almost  unbroken  regularity  in 
the  laying  out  of  the  city  streets  in  Mexico, 
but  according  to  an  old  Spanish  custom  the 
name  of  the  same  street  frequently  changes 
from  block  to  block. 


The  only  native  bird  of  Africa  that  is  well 
known  for  his  sweet  and  continuous  song  is 
the  Cape  canary.  He  is  to  be  found  even  in 
the  Orange  River  Colony,  which  is  so  devoid 
of   song   birds. 


Yrorktown,  the  scene  of  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis,  has  never  progressed.  Its  main 
street  is  a  straggling  affair  and  ox-carts  are 
still   largely  in  evidence. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 
NAN  HALPERIN  in  "Five  Stages  of  Girl- 
hood"; MOON  and  MORRIS,  the  Dance 
Creators;  LEIPZIG,  the  Celebrated  Interna- 
tional Card  Expert;  THE  IMPERIAL  CHI- 
NESE TRIO,  Featuring  TANG  CHEONG, 
the  World's  Greatest  Celestial  Baritone,  in 
-Classical  and  Popular  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Selections:  CLAIRE  ROCHESTER.  Phenom- 
enal Soprano-Baritone,  New  Songs;  KRAMER 
and  MORTON,  Two  Elack  Dots;  CONSUL 
AND  HIS  ADOPTED  DAUGHTER  BETTY 
in  a  Simian  Pantomime  Comedy;  Last  Week, 
THEODORE  KOSLOFF.  with  Vlasta  Mas- 
lova and  Imperial  Russian  Ballet,  Kosloff 's 
Own   Russian   Orchestra. 

Evening  prices,  10c.  25c.  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundavs  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,   50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 
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^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.       Phone  Franklin  15Q 

Additional    Week— Beginning  Monday,  July    17 

Great  Success  of  the  Initial   Production  of  the 

Henry  Miller  Season 

A    three-act   comedy 

"THE    MOLLUSC" 

By    Hubert     Henry     Davies 

Preceded    by    the    one-act    play 

"A  GOLDEN  NIGHT" 

Matinees    Wednesday  and  Saturday 

Tulv    2-kli—  Ilenrv    Miller    as    Stephen    Ghent 
in    -THE    GREAT  "DIVIDE.- 


CQRJ 


Leading  Theatre 

Fl  t  -IS    AND     MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Sat.    night— "THE    BRAT" 

Commencing    Monday    Night.    July    17 
.     Wednesday    and    Saturday 
1  M    rosco  Presents 

"Canary  Cottage" 

The    Successor    to    "So    Long    Letty" 

With    a    Typical    Morosco    Cast 

SPECIAL  $1.00  MOROSCO  PRICES 

Mot    Playing    Oakland 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


THALERO'S   DOG  AND  POXY  CIRCUS 
Vaudeville's  Greatest   Animal  Novelty 

in   PETTICOAT  MIXSTRELS 
The   Classiest    of    All    Minstrel    First   Parts 
tig  the   Evolution  of  Minstrelsy 

I  IIARLES    SEAMOX 
"The  Narrow  Feller" 

EIGHT   GREAT    ACTS 

Including  the   l?(h   Episode  of 
"THE  IROX   CLAW" 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


E\ents  seem  to  have  entered  into  a  ma- 
lign league  against  the  prophets.  They  al- 
ways do.  But  nothing  short  of  death  can 
ever  silence  the  prophets.  Their  tiresome 
voices  are  eternally  borne  upon  the  winds  of 
heaven  with  warnings  of  what  will  happen  to 
us  if  we  do  not  shape  our  lives  upon  the 
celestial  pattern  that  they  are  good  enough 
to  supply  for  our  edification.  They  bombard 
us  with  their  invented  facts.  They  shell  us 
from  our  trenches  with  their  imaginary  sta- 
tistics. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  war  and 
weddings.  Nowadays  we  measure  the  im- 
portance of  even*  event  with  the  yardstick 
of  matrimony.  We  translate  all  things  into 
the  terminology  of  sex.  War,  we  were  told, 
would  certainly  have  a  prejudicial  effect  upon 
marriage.  War  would  fill  the  world  with  de- 
generate babies.  War  would  make  us  all  so 
poor  that  we  could  not  afford  to  get  married, 
or  so  miserable  that  we  would  not  want  to. 
At  the  moment  we  can  not  remember  more 
than  about  half  of  Dr.  Jordan's  doleful  prog- 
nostications, but  they  ran  broadly  along  these 
old  familiar  lines.  And,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  we  have  been  a  little  indifferent  to 
Dr.  Jordan's  predictions  since  we  were  re- 
minded of  his  public  statement  some  few 
years  ago  that  the  French  are  a  decadent 
people  as  a  result  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
Decadent! 

But   to   return   to   the   subject   of   marriage, 
from     which     we     momentarily      and      inad- 
vertently   strayed.      A    report    from    England 
says   that    the    marriage    rate    has    largely    in- 
creased  since   the  beginning  of  the   war.      A 
report  from  France  says  the  same  thing,  with 
the     added     information     that     direct     love- 
making  is  taking  the  place  of  the  old  family 
bargain   system,  and  that  the  dowry,  hitherto 
essential,  is  no  longer  being  considered.     We 
do  not  know  what  sort  of  babies  these  mar-  j 
riages  will  produce,  but  we  suspect  that  they  ; 
will    be    of    the    common    or    garden    variety. 
We  do  not  believe  that  they  will  be  decadent  ; 
babies,    whatever    a    decadent    baby    may    be.  ! 
In  point  of  fact  they  will  be  just  babies. 

The  reports  say  that  there  is  no  obvious 
reason  for  this  increase  in  the  marriage  rate 
and  that  the  psychologists  are  puzzled.  It 
does  not  take  much  to  puzzle  the  psycholo- 
gists, poor  simple  things,  for  of  course  the 
reason  lies  plainly  in  view  upon  the  surface. 
Marriage  is  always  attractive  to  masculine 
men  and  feminine  women.  Marriage  wanes 
in  popularity  when  men  lose  their  mascu- 
linity and  women  their  femininity,  as  was  the 
case  everywhere  before  the  war,  and  as  is 
still  the  case  in  neutral  countries.  Commer- 
cialism destroys  the  wholesome  sex  affinities. 
It  rots  them.  It  produces  nations  of  hybrids 
•that  have  only  a  nominal  sex  and  that  there- 
fore have  no  fascination  for  one  another. 
War  accentuates  sex  because  it  employs  the 
men  with  the  things  that  only  men  can  do 
and  the  women  with  the  things  that  only 
women  can  do.  It  confronts  bravery  with 
tenderness,  the  soldier  with  the  nurse.  And 
the  emphasis  of  opposites  means  their  readier 
union.  War  gives  a  reality  to  sex  that  peace . 
can  never  do.  Once  more  the  woman  looks 
upon  the  man  and  perceives  that  he  is  in 
very  truth  a  man,  and  not  a  mere  sexless 
creature  that  thinks  about  money.  And  the 
man  looks  upon  the  woman  and  perceives 
that  she  is  in  very  truth  a  woman  and  not  a 
mere  sexless  creature  that  wants  a  vote. 
W  ar  is  one  of  nature's  remedies  against  the 
commercialism  that  reduces  humanity  to  a 
monotonous  and  sexless  level.  Commercial- 
ism is  a  disease  that  attacks  humanity  at 
regular  intervals.  War  is  the  medicine  that 
cures  that  disease,  that  weans  man  from  his 
money-getting  and  woman  from  her  silli- 
nesses. 

Therefore  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the 
fact  that  the  modern  man  and  the  modern 
woman  should  show  no  particular  inclination 
to  marry  each  other  until  war  comes  along 
and  elevates  then:  once  more  into  creatures 
of  sex,  using  that  word  in  its  highest  and  not 
its  lowest  sense.  They  do  not  marry  each 
other  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  despise 
each  other,  and  with  good  cause.  They  have 
been  unsexed  by  commercialism  and  they  are 
now  being  resexed  by  war.  When  the  chatter 
of  hysterical  pacifists  has  passed  away  we 
shall  recognize  that  Europe  today  is  far 
nearer  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  in  the 
times  when  she  thought  only  in  terms  of 
stock  exchanges  and  markets  and  votes. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bruce  Liggett,  sufficiently  de- 
-cribed  as  a  society  leader  of  Duluth,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  propagation  of  the  race 
should  be  confined  to  the  "'lower  orders,"  and 
that  women  of  her  own  class,  whose  sensi- 
bilities are  delicate  and  refined,  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  endure  the  penalties  of  ma- 
ternity. 

The   suggestion    seems   to  be   an    admirable 

op- ,  and  we  shall  vote  for  it  early  and  often. 

Ms.  Liggett  puts  her  fingers  unerringly  upon 

f    the   great   problems   of   the    day,   and 

>ne    that   must   be   solved.     At  all   costs   we 


must  prevent  the  Mrs.  Liggetts  and  their  class 
from  having  children  and  propagating  their 
kind.  Fortunately  they  themselves  seem  to 
have  some  idea  of  the  impropriety  of  such  a 
proceeding,  since  they  seldom  have  families, 
but  we  can  not  leave  such  a  matter  as  this  to 
the  discretion  of  individuals.  They  might 
change  what  they  call  their  minds,  and  we 
know  so  much  about  heredity  nowadays  that 
we  ought  not  to  run  any  risks.  Just  imagine 
what  would  happen  if  the  Mrs.  Liggetts  of 
the  nation  should  suddenly  decide  to  have 
babies  and  to  produce  progeny  that^  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  grow  up  something 
like  their  mothers.  The  real  problem  of  eu- 
genics is  not  the  birth  of  tuberculous  chil- 
dren, or  physically  defective  children,  or  even 
vicious  children,  but  of  children  who  will 
eventually  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  Mrs. 
Liggetts. 

Now  this  may  not  be  a  wholly  proper  sub- 
ject for  legislation.  It  would  be  hard  to  draw 
the  line.  To  make  it  a  penal  offense  for  so- 
ciety leaders  to  have  babies  would  be  harsh, 
for  we  do  not  yet  know  enough  about  the 
laws  of  heredity  to  enable  us  to  say  with 
certainty  that  the  babies  of  society  leaders 
will  necessarily  take  after  their  mothers.  It 
is  not  a  matter  for  laws,  but  for  moral 
suasion.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Liggett  herself 
is  awake  to  the  dangers  that  have  been  dis- 
closed by  heredity.  Then  let  her  become  an 
evangelist  and  a  missionary  to  other  mem- 
bers of  her  caste  whose  inadvertence  may  be 
a  national  peril.  Let  her  urge  them  to  watch- 
fulness and  discretion.  Let  her  point  out  to 
them  delicately,  tactfully,  even  prayerfully, 
that  they  can  do  much  to  palliate  their  own 
existence  by  seeing  to  it  that  it  is  not  per- 
petuated. There  is  a  career  in  front  of  Mrs. 
Liggett  if  she  will  only  seize  it.  But  fancy 
Duluth   having  a   society   leader. 


Literacy  among  the  people  of  South  China 
is  considerably  greater  than  among  those  of 
the  north.  Claim  is  advanced  in  Canton  that 
nearly  all  the  children  of  Cantonese  parent- 
age, except  those  of  the  large  boat  popula- 
tion, receive  sufficient  schooling  to  enable 
them  to  learn  to  read,  whereas  in  the  north 
of  China  it  is  unusual  to  find  a  family  the 
children  of  which  are  all  placed  in  school. 
The  native  newspaper  is  read  by  a  consider- 
ably larger  number  than  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  that  paper  would  make  it  appear. 
In  and  about  Shanghai  papers  are  sold  two 
and  three  times  over.  Collectors  go  about 
gathering  up  the  newspapers  of  the  previous 
day's  issue,  redistributing  them  among  the 
lower  class  population.  It  is  said  that  they 
are  then  further  distributed  by  being  sent 
out  to  the  villages  and  country  sections, 
where  they  are  sold  for  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
apiece. 


One  of  the  quaintest  drinking  vessels  in 
existence  may  be  seen — when  war  is  over — 
at  Nuremberg  in  the  old  fifteenth -century  inn 
where  Albrecht  Durer  took  his  ease.  It  is  a 
double  vessel,  one  tankard  fitting  closely  into 
the  other,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  artist's 
own  design  and  reserved  for  himself  and  his 
wife.  When  he  was  in  good  humor,  says  tra- 
dition, Durer  had  the  inner  tankard  taken 
out  and  filled  for  his  wife,  when  displeased 
he  kept  both  tankards  together  for  his  own 
use  and  let  his  companion  go  dry. 
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San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Sixty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min.,  from  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 


Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf.  Time, 
3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  24  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,    10  hours,   3   min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
6240  feet.  Trout  fishing  (June 
1st).  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 
Time,  13  hours,  30  min.,  from  San 
Francisco. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
from  Klamath  Falls  and  Kirk. 
Time,  19  hours,  45  min.,  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  day  or  night 
ride  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to  El  Portal. 

Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  finely  equipped  mineral 
baths.  A  place  for  rest  and  out- 
door recreation.  Golf  links.  Ten- 
nis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea-fishing.  Yachting.  Golf.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  drives.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  centre.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.     Time,  14  hours,  45  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego 


FIRST  IX  SAFETY 


Panama  -  California  International 
Exposition  open  every-  day,  all  the 
year.     Time,    18  hours,   50  min. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 


Illy  15.  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

The  moment  the  razor  touched  his  face,  the 
man  in  the  chair  realized  that  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  amateur.  "Will  you  have  a  close 
shave,  sir?"  asked  the  barber.  "It  looks  like 
it,"  returned  the  victim,  moodily.  "At  pres- 
ent the  odds  against  my  getting  out  of  this 
chair  alive  seem  very  heavy,  indeed." 

During  President  Lincoln's  first  visit  to  the 
Springfield  penitentiary  an  old  inmate  look- 
ing out  through  the  bars  remarked:  "Well, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  you  and  I  ought  to  be  well 
posted  on  prisons.  We've  seen  all  there  are 
in  the  country."  "Why,  this  is  the  first  one 
1  ever  visited,"  replied  the  chief  executive, 
somewhat  astonished.  "Yes."  was  the  reply. 
"but  I've  been  in  all  the  rest." 


"Stealing,  sir. "  "Are  you  guilty  of  the  crime 
on  which  you  were  convicted?"  "Sure.  I 
got  nothin"  to  say — no  kick  to  make."  The 
governor  went  back  to  his  office  and  pardoned 
him.  When  remonstrated  with,  he  said : 
"Why,  I  was  afraid  he'd  contaminate  those 
other  fellows." 


In  a  village  cricket  match  the  local  butcher 
was  batting,  when  a  ball  bumped  up  and  hit 
him  on  the  head,  from  which  the  wicket- 
keeper  made  a  catch.  "How's  that?"  yelled 
the  wicket-keeper.  "Hout,"  said  the  umpire. 
"But  it  'it  me  on  the  'ead,"  protested  the 
batsman.  "Hi  don't  know  where  it  'it  you," 
responded  the  umpire.  "Hi  didn't  see  it,  but 
Hi    knows    the    sound   of   wood,    so    hout   you 


Two  citizens  were  toddling  up  the  street 
one  day  recently,  earnestly  engaged  in  ex- 
changing their  experiences  with  dyspepsia. 
"And  did  you  ever  try  the  hot-water  cure  ?" 
asked  the  thin  one.  "Did  I  ?"  repeated  the 
melancholy  one,  who  had  also  something  of 
the  saving  grace  of  humor  in  his  make-up,  as 
many  melancholy  men  have,  "I  should  say  I 
did.  Why,  man,  I've  been  married  fifteen 
years." 


A  wild-eyed,  disheveled-Iooking  woman 
hurst  into  the  local  police  station.  "My  hus- 
band has  been  threatening  to  drown  himself 
for  some  time,"  she  cried,  hysterically ;  "and 
he's  been  missing  now  for  two  days.  I  want 
you  to  have  the  canal  dragged."  "Anything 
peculiar  about  him  by  which  he  can  be  recog- 
nized, supposing  we  find  a  body?"  inquired  the 
inspector.  The  woman  hesitated,  and  seemed 
at  a  loss  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  a  look 
of  relief  slowly  overspread  her  face.  "Why, 
yes,"  she  exclaimed  at  last ;   "he's  deaf !" 


Wealth  is  variously  estimated  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  "Bud"  Bowers  had 
grown  to  manhood  in  one  of  the  most  inac- 
cessible communities  in  southern  Missouri. 
Wearying  at  last  of  the  monotony  of  his  life. 
he  grew  eager  to  leave  the  hills.  His  father, 
who  was  a  hunter  and  trapper  of  much  local 
renown,  stoutly  opposed  him.  "But  what 
chanct  has  a  young  fella  got  to  git  ahead 
here,  I'd  like  to  know?"  gloomily  demanded 
"Bud."  "What  chanct?"  ejaculated  his 
father.  "Why,  jest  look  at  me,  son.  When 
I  fust  come  heah  from  Kaintucky  I  didn't 
have  nothin' — not  nothin'.  And  jest  look  at 
me  now — I  got  nine  dawgs  I" 


A  stranger  in  London  asked  a  casual 
passer-by  if  he  could  direct  him  to  New 
Broad  Street.  The  fellow  thought  for  a 
while,  and  then  said  that  he  did  not  know 
and  proceeded  on  his  way.  Before  the 
stranger  had  gone  fifty  yards  farther,  he 
heard  footsteps  running  in  his  direction,  and 
looking  back,  he  perceived  the  man  he  had 
before  addressed,  who,  fearfully  out  of  breath, 
rushed  up  to  him  and  exclaimed:  "Perhaps 
it  is  Old  Broad  Street  you  want?"  "Well, 
where's  that?"  inquired  the  stranger,  when, 
to  his  surprise,  the  fellow  answered :  "I 
don't  know  where  that  is   either." 


In  the  early  days  of  Ohio's  history  Gov- 
ernor Vance  paid  a  visit  to  the  state  prison. 
He  let  it  be  known  that  he  wished  every  man 
to  be  free  to  come  up  and  talk  to  him,  make 
any  complaint  that  he  felt  justified  in  making, 
and  that  they  would  receive  attention.  Every 
man  but  one  appeared,  and  every  man  who 
appeared  related  a  tale  of  woe  and  innocence. 
Not  one  of  them  should  be  there.  Finally  the 
governor's  attention  was  directed  to  one  old 
fellow,  a  hard-looking  customer,  who  re- 
mained in  his  cell.  He  was  summoned. 
"What   are  you  in   for?"  the  governor  asked. 


During  a  social  evening  a  woman  sang  for 
the  guests.  One  of  the  guests  turned  to  a 
meek-looking  little  man  sitting  at  his  side  and 
said:  "How  awful!  Who  can  she  be?" 
"That,"  replied  the  man  addressed,  "is  my 
wife."  "Oh,  I  b-b-beg  your  pardon!"  stut- 
tered the  other.  "She's  really  a — I  know  she'd 
sing  beautifully  if  she  made  a  better  selection 
of  her  music.  Who  do  you  suppose  wrote 
that  song?"  "I  am  the  author  of  that  song!" 
replied  the  meek-looking  little  man. 


He  was  a  Big  Brother,  and  was  supremely 
happy  in  the  dinner  which  his  organization 
was  giving  to  the  unfortunate  lads  of  the 
city.  One  youngster  had  outstripped  the 
imagination  of  the  man  who  was  serving  him 
by  the  quantity  of  food  he  had  stowed  away. 
The  momentary  cessation  of  activities  was  not 
surprising.  On  the  plate  before  him  was  a 
quarter  section  each  of  mince  and  pumpkin 
pie,  while  in  reserve  in  front  of  him"  was  a 
generous  cutting  of  apple  pie.  The  boy 
looked  around  the  table,  evidently  in  search 
of  something.  "Is  there  anything  I  can  get 
for  you  ?"  asked  the  Big  Brother.  "I  was 
lookin'  for  de  cheese."  The  faithful  and 
willing  server  went  in  search  of  the  article. 
"I'm  afraid  there  isn't  any  cheese,"  he  replied 
regretfully  as  he  returned  from  a  fruitless 
search.  "Huh  !"  exploded  the  disgusted  news- 
boy. "A  hell  of  a  dinner !  Three  kinds  of 
pie  and  no  cheese  I" 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


"Woman. 
O    woman,   in   our   hours   of   ease, 
Thou  art  not  such   an  awful  wheeze; 
When  ink  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  veritable  godsend  tboul 

When   we  have  used   up    all   the  rest 
Of  subjects  for  a  quip  or  jest, 
We're   always    sure  to   make   a   hit 
It  lovely  women   spurs  our  wit. 

A  woman's  club,  a  woman's  hat, 
A  woman's  dread  of  getting  fat; 
A  woman's  no,  a  woman's  tears, 
A  woman's  vote,  a  woman's  years; 

A  woman's  tongue,  a  woman's  books, 
A   woman's  dog,   a  woman's   looks; 
A  woman's  aim,  a  woman's  eyes, 
A  woman's  nerves,  a  woman's  pies; 

Whatever  thing  may  please  or  vex 
The  fair,   inconsequential  sex. 
Will  make  a  target,   every  time, 
At   which   to   aim   a   random    rhyme. 

— Town   Topics. 

A  Village  Monopolist. 
(An  Evolution.) 
Under  a  sign  that  reads   "Garage" 

The  village  smithy  stands; 
The    smith    a    wealthy    man    has    grown, 

From  autos  of  all  brands ; 
The    profit    he   makes   on    gasoline 

Smacks    of    pirates    and    robber    bands. 

He  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  shows  not  any  man 
The  inside  works  of  his  red  gas  pump; 

He's  jiggered  it  all  he  can; 
His    brow    is    wet    with    honest    sweat, 

And    his   conscience    is    like    the    tan. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 

His   bellows  no    longer  blow; 
You    can    hear    him    fill    from   his    red    gas   pump 

With  measure  that's  beaten   slow; 
Like   a   sexton's,   the    face   of   each   customer 

Whose    gas    tank's    exhausted    low. 

Pumping — rejoicing— profiting, 

Onward   through  life  he  goes; 
He's   got  the  only   gas    in    town, 

And    the    cars    line    up    in    rows; 
Something    attempted,    some    one    done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

— Stanley    Hoffiund,    in    Life, 

Before  and  After. 
He  calls   her   in    rapturous  accents   a  peach, 

She  calls   him   a    regular  prince; 
But    we    fear   when    they're   married    a   year   or   so 
each 
Will    be  calling  the   other  a  quince. 

— Milwaukee   Daily    News. 


MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted.      Accounts  of  Individuals,  Finns,  Corporations  and  Banks  Solicited 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

I. Owned  by  the  Stockholders  of  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco) 

CAPITAL ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Authorized  to  acl  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 


SAFE    DEPOSIT   VAULTS 

In  a  Safe  Deposit  Building 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  San  Francisco 

Paid-Up  Capital $  4,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 2,022.290.63 

Total  Resources Js,:i'.M, 156.06 

Officers  : 

Sig  Gbee.\ebalm Chairman  of  the  Board 

Herbert  Fi  eishhackeb President 

Washington  Dodge Vice-President 

J.  Friedlander Vice- President 

C.  F.  Hunt Vice-President 

C.  R.  Park  er Cashier 

WM.  II   High.  Assistant  Cashier     H.  Chovnski,  Assistant  Cashier 

J.  W.  LiLtENTHAL,  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  L  Langerma>\  Secretary 


PORTLAND 


and 


Union  Pacific  System 

Joins  West  and  East  with  a 
Boulevard  of  Steel 

Follows  the  Famous  Columbia  River 

200  Miles  by  Daylight 

Superior  Service 

Wonderful  Scenery 

Parallels  the  Columbia  River 
Highway 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 
42  Powell  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


byrne  &  McDonnell 

MEMBERS 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 
242  Montgomery  St.      Douglas  5234 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsraore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  \V.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF   INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas    2283 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
AMD   PILING 


:  POPULAR  = 


WALL    PAPERS 

POPULAR  PRICES 

Special  discount  sale  of  some  patterns  every  day. 

HENRY  KERN 

121  GEARY  STREET,  2d  Floor    : :    Phone  Sailer  4818 


The  German  Savings  and   Loan  Society 

I  The  German  Bank  I 
Savings  Incorporated  18&S       Commercial 

526    California   St.,  San   Francisco,    Cal. 

Member  oflbe  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only  : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets. 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Aye. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  BeWedere. 

June  30th,  1916: 

Assets $63  SI  1.22*  si 

Deposits 60,727,194  92 

Capita]  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1.000.000.UO 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,<W.0b:;>'j 
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CLUBBING  LIST 


By  special  arrangements  with  the  pub- 
lishers, and  by  concessions  in  price  on 
both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the 
following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers 
direct  to  this  office.  Subscribers  in  re- 
newing subscriptions  to  Eastern  period- 
icals will  please  mention  the  date  of  ex- 
piration in  order  to  avoid  mistakes: 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.45 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.S5 

Atlantic  Monthly  and  Argonaut 7.25 

Century  and  Argonaut 6.95 

Collier's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 5.25 
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Current  Opinion  and  Argonaut 6.25 
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Nineteenth   Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..  7.35 

Outlook  and  Argonaut 6.25 

Outing  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.65 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut    6.00 

Puck  and  Argonaut 8.00 

Review  of   Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.50 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.65 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Argc 
Youth's  Companion   and  Argonaut... 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San    Francisco    will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Hamilton  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Helen  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  George  Henry  Howard 
III.  Miss  Hamilton  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Mead 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Noble  Hamilton.  Mr.  Howard 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard  of 
San  Mateo.  He  is  the  brother  of  Mr.  Henry  S. 
P.  Howard  and  the  grandson  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Schmieden.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 
Judge  Samuel  Page  and  Mrs.  Page  of  New 
York  have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Viola  Page,  and  Mr.  Henry  Ross- 
Lewin  of  Chicago.  Miss  Page  is  well  known  in 
California,  having  visited  here  for  several  months 
last  winter.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Page  and  Mr. 
Ross-Lewin  will  be  solemnized  in  New  York  in 
October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr..  gave  a 
dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  entertained 
a  group  of  friends  at  an  informal  tea  Sunday  at 
their  home  in  Eurlingame. 

The  Misses  Emilie  and  Barbara  Parrott  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  San 
Mateo,  complimenting  Miss  Helen  Hamilton  and 
Mr.    George   Henry    Howard    III. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Miles  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mrs.  John  Breuner,  Mrs. 
Robert  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  John  Hartigan,  and 
Miss    Leslie    Miller. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  Wednesday  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  John  Landers,  Mrs.  Orlow 
Black,    and    Mrs.    Frederick    Tallant. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  gave  a  dinner  and  bridge 
Friday  evening  at  her  home  at  Eurlingame. 

Mr.     and    Mrs.     Francis    Carolan    gave    an    in- 
formal luncheon  Monday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Dr.    Grant    Self  ridge    and   Mrs.    Self  ridge    enter- 
tained   a    number    of    friends    at    luncheon    Sunday 
at   their   home   in    Montecito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  the  Eurlingame  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  King  Macomber  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Friday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Among  their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith, 
Mrs.  Felton  Elkins,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Macy  of  Pasa- 
dena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustaus  Taylor  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  Mc- 
Mullin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor.  Jr., 
and    Mr.   and   Mrs.   Walter  Martin. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday 
at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  complimenting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  McCullough  of  New  York. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard  gave  a  dinner 
Sunday  at  theif  home  in  San  Mateo.  Their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Howard,  Miss 
Helen  Hamilton,  Miss  Sophie  Beylard,  Mr.  George 
Henry   Howard   III,   and    Mr.   Henr}-  Howard. 

Mrs.  William  Holmes  McKittrick  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Monday  at  Del  Monte.  The  guests  were  Mrs. 
Samuel  Rosenstock,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  Miss 
Ella    Morgan    and    Miss   Lily    O'Connor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  gave  a  dinner, 
dance   Saturday  evening  at  the   Burlingame  Coun- 


The  Fallacy 
of  Paraf  f  ine 
base:  Eastern 

oil  manufactur- 
ers have  long  ex- 
tolled the  super- 
ior virtues  of  paraf- 
fine-base  motor  oils. 
But  Pacific  Coast 
motorists  have  proved 
that  Zerolene,  made  from 
selected  California  crude, 
asphalt-base,  gavebestresults. 
Their  experience  is  now  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  in- 
ternational experts.  Lieut. 
Bryan  stated  before  the  Am. 
Soc.  of  Naval  Engineers :  "Oils 
made  from  the  asphalt -base 
crudes  have  shown  them- 
selves better  adapted  to  motor 
cylinders,  as  far  as  their  car- 
bon-forming proclivities  are 
concerned,  than  are  par?ffine- 

base  Pennsylvania  oils."  Zerolene 
received  highest  competitive  awards, 
San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  Expo- 
sitions. Dealers  everywhere  and  at 
se  -vice  stations  and  agencies  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

ZEROLENE 

$te  Standard  Oil  far  Motor  Cam 


try  Club  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster 
Dutton.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving 
Scott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr*,  and  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Latham    McMullin. 

Miss  Nina  Jones  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  even- 
ing at  the  Potter  Hotel  in  Santa  Barbara  com- 
plimenting Mr.   and   Mrs.  Charles  Keeney. 

Mrs.  Jonathan  G.  Kittle  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  Tuesday  at  her  home  in  Ross.  Her  guests 
included  Mrs.  George  C.  Eoardman,  Mrs.  Charles 
Parmelee  Eells,  Mrs.  Carter  Pitkin  Pomeroy, 
Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Griffith,  Mrs.  Eben  Swift,  Mrs. 
Thomas  F.  Leary,  and  Mrs.  John  Breckenridge 
Babcock. 

Miss  Leslie  Miller  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
afternoon,  complimenting  Mrs.  John  Hartigan. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker, 
Mrs.  Bernard  Waterlow  Ford,  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes 
Smith,  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Charles  Blyth,  Mrs.  Roy  Pike,  and  Miss  Barbara 
MacKenzie. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Edwards  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Belvedere  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  J.   Franklin  Bell. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  gave  a  dinner  Sunday 
evening  at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  Among  her 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin, 
Miss  Lily  O'Connor,  and  Mr.  Joseph   Redding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Wilson  gave  a  picnic 
luncheon  Tuesday  on  their  ranch  at  Novate 
Among  their  guests  were  Dr.  Chester  Moore  and 
Mrs.  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caspar  Brown,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hugh  Fairlie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Melone,  Mrs.  Elia  Williams,  Mrs.  Randall  Stoney, 
Mrs.  Drury  Melone,  Miss  Elsie  Sherman,  Miss 
Margaret  Williams,  Miss  Lloyd  Meiere,  Miss 
Marcia  Fee,  Mr.  Wilder  Bowers,  Mr.  Philip 
Paschel,    and    Mr.    Robert  Porter. 

Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  on  Larkin  Street  in  compliment 
to  the  Misses  Rose  and  Florence  Young,  who 
are  visiting  here  from  New  York.  Mrs.  Deering's 
guests  included  Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker,  Mrs. 
Orlow  Black,  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney,  Dr.  Adelaide 
Brown,  and  Miss  Ethel  Moore. 

Mrs.  Remi  Pierre  Schwerin  and  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at 
their  home   in    San    Mateo. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bridges  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  Tuesday  at  her  home  at  Fort  Mason. 
Her  guests  included  Mrs.  John  Thomas  Geary, 
Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pratt, 
Mrs.  John  D.  Barrette,  Mrs.  B.  Griggs  Holt,  Mrs. 
Alfred  S.  Smith,  Mrs.  Richard  Park,  Mrs.  Lloyd 
S.  McCormick,  Mrs.  David  H.  Biddle,  Mrs.  Dun- 
can Elliott,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Loeb,  Mrs.  Martha  Pratt 
Donnellan,  Mrs.  R.  D.  MacDonald,  Mrs.  John 
West,  and  Mrs.   William  Hastings  Brooks. 

Miss  Leslie  Miller  gave  a  beach  supper  Monday 
evening  in  Monterey.  Among  her  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth,  Miss  Einnim  Mc- 
Near, Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin, 
Miss  Helen  Clark,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss 
Mary  Louise  Black,  Miss  Barbara  MacKenzie, 
Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sick- 
leu.  Mr.  George  Bowles,  Mr.  Daniel  Volkmann, 
Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Jr.,  Mr.  Robert  Miller, 
and  Mr.  Dean  Witter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Stetson  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  gave  a  dinner  and  theatre 
party  Monday  evening.  His  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Kelham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H. 
Mendell,  Jr.,   and   Mrs.    Frederick  Sharon. 

Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall  gave  an  informal  tea 
Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mrs.  George 
Boyd,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Mrs.  James 
Coffin,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  George  Pinckard, 
Mrs.  Lawrance  Draper,  Mrs.  Robert  Foster,  Mrs. 
Paul  Foster,  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Mrs.  John  F. 
Boyd,  Miss  Louisiana  Foster,  Miss  Louise  Boyd, 
Miss  Enid   Foster,  and   Miss   Sara   Coffin. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  William  Fletcher  McNutt  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ashton  Potter,  are  visiting  in 
Aspen,  Colorado,  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David   R.   C.   Brown. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman  has  left  her  home  i.i 
Chicago  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer 
aL  her  country  place  in  Elbsron,   New  Jersey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Schmieden  are  spend- 
ing a  week  at  Tahoe  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Edward   J.    McCutchen. 

Mrs.  Kate  Stow  Ealand  is  visiting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Santa  Barbara,  and  is  the  guest  of 
Dr.  Frederick  Kroll  and  Mrs.  Kroll  at  their  home 
on    Washington    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Gerstle,  with  Miss 
Louise  Gerstle  and  Mr.  Mark  L.  Gerstle,  Jr.,  have 
gone  to  Monterey  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
month. 

Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  has  recently  been  the 
guest  of  Miss  Jane  Cushing  at  her  summer  home 
on  the  coast  of  Maine.  Miss  Cushing  visited 
Mrs.  Monteagle  last  winter  at  her  home  on  Pa- 
cific  Avenue. 

Commander  David  Footc  Sellers  and  Mrs. 
Sellers    are    spending   the   summer    at    Newport. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  has  returned  to  Bur- 
lingame, after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New 
York, 

Mr.  George  T.  Marye  arrived  Monday  from 
Washington  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Marye  at  their 
home  in   Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Tobin  have  taken  pos- 
session of  their  home  in  El  Cerrito,  San  Mateo, 
which    lias    recently    been    completed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  and  Miss  Helen 
Dean  are  spending  several  weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bowers  1'-  .urn,  who 
have  be>-n  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vinceri 
at  their  home  in  Ireland,  will  return  to  California 
in    St-ptcmber. 

Rear-Admiral    Richardson   Clover,   U.    S.   N.,   and 


Mrs  Clover,  with  the  Misses  Beatrice  and  Eu- 
dora  Clover,  are  spending  the  summer  in  Elberon, 
New  Jersey. 

Miss  Josephine  Parrott,  who  has  spent  the  past 
year  in  New  York  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  John 
Parrott,  has  returned  to  her  home  in  San   Mateo. 

Dr.  Philip  King  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown,  who 
returned  recently  from  Alaska,  have  gone  to 
Tahoe  for   a  brief  sojourn. 

Mrs.  James  H.  P.  Dunn  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dieck- 
man  and  their  children  have  gone  to  their  coun 
try  place,  Villaremi,  in  St.  Helena.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leon  Bocqueraz  have  remained  at  the  Chabot 
home    in    Piedmont. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Menlo  Park  from  a  visit  with  Miss  Marion  Leigh 
Mailliard  at  her  home  in   Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lorenzo  Avenali  are  taking  a  motor  trip  through 
Lake  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ellinwood  spent  the 
week-end  with  Dr.  Charles  N.  Ellinwood  and 
Mrs.    Ellinwood  at  their  home  on   Pacific   Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne  left  Saturday 
for  Alta  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  King  Macomber,  who  have 
been  staying  in  Santa  Barbara,  returned  Friday 
to  their  ranch  near  Hollister.  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins 
accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macomber  to  their 
ranch. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Brush  is  the  guest  of  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Lieutenant  Rapp  Brush  and  Mrs. 
Brush,  at  their  home  in  Fort  Leavenworth.  Mrs. 
Rapp  Brush  was  Miss  Alice  Hall  of  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  are  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  at  their 
home    in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Hippolyte  Dutard,  who  spent  the  winter  at 
the  Bellevue  Hotel,  has  gone  to  Berkeley  for  the 
remainder  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  Dudley  Gunn,  who  returned  recently  to 
New  York  from  Belgium,  has  taken  an  apartment 
in  Washington  Square,  where  he  will  reside  in- 
definitely. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Black  has  gone  to  Lus  An- 
geles, where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  Miss  Eleanor 
Banning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T,  Boyd,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Starr  Keeler,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  and  Miss  Alice 
Keeler  have  gone  to  Bolinas  for  a  few  weeks' 
sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering,  Jr.,  are  spend- 
ing their  honeymoon  in  Coronado.  Mrs.  Picker- 
ing   was    Miss   Harriett  Alexander. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  and  Miss  Anne  Peters,  who 
have  been  the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Hayes  Smith,  have  gone  to  Del  Monte  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Thomas  returned 
last  week  to  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont 
from    a    visit    to    New   York. 

Miss  Louise  Boyd  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  San  Rafael,  after  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John    Gallois    at    Tahoe. 

Mr.  Renwick  Smcdberg,  who  has  been  attending 
a  preparatory  school  in  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
is  spending  the  summer  with  his  parents,  Cap- 
iat n  William  Smedberg  and  Mrs.  Smedberg,  in 
Vermont. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Peterson  Miller  is  visiting  at 
Bartlett  Springs  from  her  home  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook,  who  recently 
returned  from  Southern  California,  are  guests  at 
the    Feather    River    Inn. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Mhoon,  Miss  Anne  Miller,  and 
Mr.  Horace  Miller  have  closed  their  home  in 
Piedmont  and  have  gone  to  Shasta  Springs  for  an 
indefinite    sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jenkins,  with  their  chil- 
dren, Miss  Sally  and  Master  James  Jenkins,  Jr., 
have  gone  to  Bolinas  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Geary  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Margaret  Geary,  will  leave  in  the  near  future 
for  a  visit  with  Dr.  Logan  Geary  at  his  home  in 
Seattle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  the  Misses 
Marie  and  Florence  Welch  have  motored  to  Del 
Monte  from  their  home  in  San  Mateo  for  a  fort- 
night's visit. 

Lieutenant  David  MacDougal  le  Breton,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Mrs.  le  Breton  have  taken  a  cottage  at 
Chelsea,  New  Jersey,  where  they  will  pass  the 
late    summer. 

Miss  Genevieve  Bothin  spent  the  week-end  in 
Menlo  Park  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  James  W. 
Keeney. 

Judge  James  A.  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Cooper  have 
returned  to  their  apartments  on  Gough  Street 
from  a  visit  at  Mr.  William  R.  Whittier's  country 
place  on  the   McCloud  River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Gates,  who  have  been 
staying  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel  since  their  arrival 
in  San  Francisco,  leave  today  for  Burlingame, 
where  they  have  taken  a  house  for  the  summer 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Wilson  Dibblee,  who  have 
been  residing  in  Santa  Barbara,  have  come  to 
San  Francisco  and  have  taken  a  house  on  Union 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  and  the  Misses 
Betty  and  Elena  Folger  are  visiting  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  and  Mr. 
and     Mrs.     Andrew     B.     Hammond     returned     last 


Hillcrest   Orchard 

A  private  home  for  invalids  or  convalescents 
(not  a  sanatorium),  but  a  quiet,  refined  home 
in  the  Orchard  Country  of  California  where 
guests  can  receive  care  and  conscientious  medi- 
cal service.  For  terms  address  Doctor  Annie 
Anderson,   Los    Gatos,   California. 


For  Rent  or  Lease  Unfurnished 

I  New  two-story  house;  plate-glass  windows,  hard- 
wood floors,  ten  rooms,  six  porches,  two  bath- 
rooms, five  open  fireplaces,  furnace  and  laundry 
in  concrete  basement.  Kitchen  and  laundry 
stoves,  water-heater.  Wonderful  view.  Ten 
minutes  walk  southeast  of  University.  Garage. 
Tel.  Berkeley  737,  after  9  a.  m. 


Sg  {;,         An  absolutely 
ss-/         fire-proof 
'/■  hotel  of 

distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Yice-Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


week  from  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  had  motored 
for  a  visit  of  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Crothers  left  Tuesday  for  Port- 
land   for   a  visit  of  several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  V.  Saunders  will  close 
their  home  on  Spruce  Street  and  motor  to  Pasa- 
dena, where  they  have  taken  a  house  for  the 
summer.  Later  they  will  spend  some  time  at  the 
Grand   Canon. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Plum- 
mer  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
little  daughter.  Mrs.  Plummer  was  formerly 
Miss   Doris   Wilshire. 


The  Morris  Plan  Company. 
which  is  loaning  money  at  six  per  cent  an- 
nually to  wage-earners  and  people  having 
salaried  positions  on  character  and  earning 
power,  is  meeting  with  the  success  that  its 
branches  in  Eastern  cities  experienced  from 
the  start. 

Its  offices  are  at  80  New  Montgomery 
Street.  The  borrower  executes  a  note  for 
the  amount  of  the  loan.  The  signature  of 
two  or  more  co-workers  are  required. 

Should  the  borrower  fail  to  make  his  pay- 
ments the  co-workers  are  responsible.  Loans 
ranging  from  $25  up  to  $500  or  more  can  be 
made. 


La  Morada  Apartments 

2221  LARKIN  STREET 

See  these  before  looking  elsewhere.  Every 
modern  convenience—  dance  hall,  billiard  room, 
etc.  —  for  tenants.  All  rooms  outside.  Sunny. 
Marine  view. 


BERKELEY    INN 

Select  Family  Hotel 

i  AMERICAN  PLAN  i 
Summer  rates.     Single   rooms  for   gentlemen. 
Cor.  Haste  St.  and  Telegraph  Ave. 
BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Take  Gear;  Street  Car  lo  Mason  and  Walk  One  Block  lo  O'Farrell 

"    Hlis      "      "  "     "      "     "       " 

Phone  Prospect  410 

Altoona  Hotel 

340  O'Farrell  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  A.  MYERS  -  -  -  Proprietor 

For  several  years  manager  Hole!  Kern.  160  Eddy  Street 


j 


c?anfnerj~//latfem  ($. 

Grant  Ave.  at  Post  St. 


A     I  isc 


SWEATER   COATS 

are    indispensable    necessities   for   your 
Vacation  comforts,  and  REMEMBER  we  are 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR   THEM 

In  all  Qualities,  Styles,  Stitches,  Dependable 
Materials,  Dependable  Models 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES 

Women's  Coats $3,  4,  5,  6,  7  up 

Men's  Coats.  .    $2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50  up 


July  15,  1916. 
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THE  CITY   IN  GENERAL. 


Hearings  by  the  War  Department  on  the 
proposed  bridge  across  San  Francisco  Bay 
will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  on  August  15th 
and  in  the  rooms  of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  August  16th.  These  dates  have 
been  set  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  H. 
Rees  of  the  United  States  Army. 


The  neutrality  cases  in  which  Consul-Gen- 
eral  Franz  Bopp,  E.  H.  von  Schaack,  Wil- 
helm  von  Brincken,  and  others  are  involved 
have  been  set  for  hearing  by  Judge  M.  T. 
Dooling  on  November  15th.  The  trial  is  ex- 
pected  to   occupy   four  weeks. 


The  effort  to  compel  the  election  commis- 
sion to  hold  a  recall  election  directed  against 
City  Attorney  Percy  V.  Long  has  been 
quashed  by  Superior  Judge  George  Crothers. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  petition  pre- 
viously filed  contained  so  many  fraudulent 
names  and  signatures  that  it  was  rejected. 


The  health  authorities  state  that  the  infan- 
tile paralysis  situation  in  San  Francisco  gives 
no  cause  for  alarm  and  that  the  precautionary- 
measures  that  have  been  adopted  should  be 
effective.  

The  board  of  supervisors  has  voted  unani- 
mously to  set  aside  10,000  square  feet  of 
space  in  the  Civic  Auditorium  for  a  perma- 
nent California  state  exhibit.  This  exhibit  is 
to  present  the  varied  resources  of  California 
from  north  to  south.  The  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley counties  have  agreed  to  take  charge  of 
the  exhibit  to  start  with  and  to  install  a 
$1,000,000  display  of  California  products  and 
industries.  Later  the  management  will  be 
vested  in  the  California  Permanent  State  Ex- 
position  Association. 


It  is  estimated  that  more  than  100,000  per- 
sons will  march  in  the  Preparedness  proces- 
sion on  July  22d.  Numerous  cities  and  towns 
of  central  California  have  expressed  their  in- 
tention to  participate. 


The  death  is  announced  of  Edward  H.  Kit- 
tredge,  president  of  the  California  Door  Com- 
pany and  prominent  in  business  circles  in 
California.  Mr.  Kittredge  was  born  in 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  sixty-five  years  ago. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  daughters. 


Work  on  the  construction  of  the  Ocean 
Beach  Esplanade  is  progressing  favorably,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  made  by  City  Engineer 
O'Shaughnessy.  The  first  500  feet  of  the  pro- 
tecting wall  will  be  completed  with  the  close 
of  the  present  month  and  the  present  budget 
set  aside  $25,000,  which  is  now  available, 
that  will  pay  for  about  200  feet  more.  This 
will  extend  the  wall  as  far  south  as  the 
Olympic  pier.  Bids  for  this  additional  work 
will  be  received  in  a  few  days,  and  all  of 
the  esplanade  work  for  which  money  is  now 
available  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
October.  

Water  for  use  in  all  of  the  city  buildings 
of  the  Civic  Centre  may  be  supplied  from  a 
well  that  it  is  proposed  to  sink  near  the  City 
Hall.  This  water  will  be  used  only  for  sani- 
tary flushing  and  for  watering  the  parks 
about  the  building.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
saving  of  at  least  $1500  a  year  will  be  made 
in  the  water  bill  of  the  City  Hall   alone. 


The  right  of  John  D.  Spreckels  and  Adolph 
Spreckels  to  keep  the  millions  advanced  to 
them  during  the  lifetime  of  Claus  Spreckels, 
their  father,  has  been  affirmed  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court.  The  decision  upholds  the  or- 
der made  by  Superior  Judge  Seawell,  who 
sustained  a  demurrer  interposed  against  the 
complaint  of  Claus  A.  Spreckels,  Rudolph 
Spreckels.  and  their  sister,  Mrs.  Emily  C. 
Ferris.  The  opinion,  which  was  written  by 
Associate  Justice  Lucien  Shaw  and  concurred 
in  by  the  rest  of  the  court,  holds  that  Mrs. 
Anna  Spreckels,  wife  of  Claus  Spreckels,  rati- 
fied and  confirmed  the  gifts  of  about  $25,000, 
000  made  by  her  husband  to  John  D.  and 
Adolph  during  her  husband's   life. 


Statistics  prepared  by  the  city-  auditor  show 
that  the  city's  valuation  has  increased  60  per 


COLLEGE  HALL 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women 
students  of  the  University  of  California,  is 
on  the  corner  of  Hearst  and  La  Loma  Aves. 

Application  for  residence  should  be  made 
to  MRS.   DAVIS, 

Head  of  College  Hall. 


cent,  but  that  the  tax  rate  is  100  per  cent 
higher  than  it  was  in  1900.  Since  1901  the 
cost  of  the  various  departments  have  ex- 
panded as  follows:  Assessor.  2S.63  per  cent; 
auditor,  46.69;  civil  service,  160.5;  coroner, 
44.5  ;  county  clerk,  40.73  ;  elections,  202.5  ; 
recorder,  89.71  ;  sheriff,  30;  tax  collector,  5; 
treasurer,   95. 

FANS  OF  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

A    Period    When    They     Reached     Greatest     Ex- 
cellence. 

Although  there  have  been  fans  at  most 
periods  of  the  world  s  history,  yet  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  fan  period  par 
excellence,  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman,  gentle  and  simple.  It  was  during 
j  the  latter  years  of  the  Grand  Monarque  that 
four  brothers  named  Martin,  coach  painters, 
sons  of  a  tailor  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  An- 
toine,  while  making  experiments  in  the  imita- 
tion of  Oriental  lacquer,  developed  a  method 
of  varnishing  admirably  suited  to  the  decora- 
tion of  fans,  the  quality  of  which  has  never 
since  been  rivaled. 

Vernis  Martin  fans  were  of  the  kind  called 
brise,  i.  e.,  a  number  of  ivory  sticks  strung 
together  by  a  ribbon  at  the  top,  and  opening 
out  to  a  flat  surface  on  which  were  painted 
religious,  allegorical,  historical,  and  other 
subjects,  and  varnished  after  the  manner  of 
fine  Chinese  lacquer.  They  date  from  the 
first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  of 
the  earliest  being  the  bridal  fan  of  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  Adelaide  of  Savoy, 
mother  of  Louis  XV,  and  represents  the 
fetes  at  Versailles  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV  in 
1709. 

An  example  from  the  Old  World  museum 
of  Cluny  in  Paris  is  one  of  the  best  Vernis 
Martin  fans  extant.  It  represents  a  garden 
scene,  with  an  actor  or  opera  singer  rehears- 
ing his  part.  One  of  the  seated  ladies 
prompts  him,  another  sounds  the  lute,  while 
a  group  on  his  right  express  admiration. 
The  subject  is  en  cartouche,  with  festoons  of 
flowers,  and  the  curious,  rather  finicking  or- 
nament characteristic  of  all  these  fans,  and 
apparently  peculiar  to  the  brothers  Martin. 

Fine  examples  of  Vernis  Martin  fans  are 
extremely  rare.  One  of  the  most  famous 
formed  part  of  the  unrivaled  collection  of 
Queen  Victoria,  now  dispersed.  Excellent 
specimens  are  also  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Northcliffe,  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  and 
others. 

The  folded  fan  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment during  the  period  of  Louis  XV,  and 
was  formed  of  skin  delicately  painted  in 
gouache,  stretched  upon  an  ivory  stick, 
minutely  carved,  richly  incrusted  with  gold, 
and  often  jeweled. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  term  chicken-skin,  almost  universally 
applied  to  the  material  of  the  fan  leaf.  It 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  chickens  or 
with  any  bird  that  ever  flew,  but  is  simply 
kid  subjected  to  a  particular  treatment.  A 
graceful  pastorelle  from  the  Cluny  Museum 
is  a  typical  example  of  that  large  class  of 
French  fans  in  which  those  fetes  galantes, 
conversations  galantes,  and  amusements 
champetres  of  Watteau,  Lancret,  Pater,  and 
Fragonard  were  largely  drawn  upon  and 
deemed  most  suitable  for  such  a  delicate 
instrument  as  the  fan.  The  stick,  always  as 
important  as  the  leaf,  is  in  this  instance  of 
ivory,  carved  a  jour,  with  gold  incrustations, 
the  brins  assuming  the  more  restrained  form 
characteristic  of  the  period  of  Louis  Quinze, 
in  marked  contrast  to  'the  ornate  sticks  of 
the  succeeding  epoch,  when  the  fan  opened 
out  to  a  full  semicircle. 

"Cabriolet"  fans  are  those  in  which  the 
leaf  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  wider 
than  the  other,  and  were  introduced  during 
the    period    of    Louis    XV.      The    decoration 


Feather  River  Inn  and  Chalets 

Feather  River  Inn  Station 

CALIFORNIA 

A  resort  that  recommends  itself  to  those  who 

discriminate.        CLYDE  OPELT,  Manager 


consists  of  Parisian  scenes  in  which  the 
cabriolet,  then   newly  invented,   is  introduced. 

The  "cabriolet"  fan  expressed  the  prevail- 
ing craze  of  the  moment.  The  aim  of  thtr 
artist  apparently  was  to  introduce  as  many 
cabriolets  as  space  would  permit ;  in  some 
examples  as  many  as  nine  appear.  The  ve- 
hicle, a  light,  two-wheeled  carriage,  had  been 
introduced  in  Paris  by  an  Englishman,  Josiah 
Child,  in  1775,  and  at  once  became  the  rage. 
Horace  Walpole.  writing  to  his  friend.  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  in  that  year,  refers  to  the  new 
madcap  that  reigned  there.  "Everything," 
says  he,  "is  to  be  en  cabriolet.  The  men 
paint  them  on  their  waistcoats,  have  them 
embroidered  for  clocks  to  their  stockings, 
and  the  women,  who  have  gone  all  the  win- 
ter without  anything  on  their  heads,  are  now 
muffled  up  in  great  caps,  with  round  sides, 
in  the  form  of.  and  scarce  less  than,  the 
wheels   of  chaises." 

Italian  fans  have  also  their  well-marked 
characteristics,  and,  like  the  French,  reflect 
the  salient  qualities  of  the  national  art.  An 
example  has  its  subject  reproduced  from 
Guido's  well-known  composition  in  the  Ac- 
cademia  di  Luca  at  Rome,  which  supplied 
the  subject  for  many  mounts.  It  was  shown 
at  the  great  exhibition  of  fans  held  at  South 
Kensington  in  1870,  and  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  Captain  J.  E.  Ottley.  Guido's 
still  more  popular  "Aurora"  was  also  pressed 
Into  the  service.  The  sticks  of  this  class  of 
fans  were  usually  in  carved  white  ivory  with- 
out incrustation.  The  carving  was  often  of 
a  high  order,  the  Italians  having  discovered 
early   the   artistic   possibilities    of   ivory. 


History  of  "  Oh,  Promise  Me." 

Acording  to  a  writer  in  Musical  America. 
Reginald  de  Koven  sold  the  most  famous  of 
all  his  songs,  "Oh,  Promise  Me,"  for  $33.33. 
At  a  banquet,  says  this  writer,  "Mr.  de 
Koven  explained  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  came  to  be  written.  He  was  living 
in  Vienna  at  the  time  and  studying  with 
Richard  Genee.  T  he  conditions  on  which 
Genee  accepted  him  were  that  he  should 
bring  a  new  composition  to  each  lesson,  three 
lessons  a  week.  Mr.  de  Koven  worked  for 
several  months  with  him,  bringing  him  com- 
positions it!  various  forms.  Once  there  came 
a  day  when  the  American  composer,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  had  not  had  time  to  prepare 
the  work  which  he  regularly  brought  to  Mr. 
Genee,  who  lived  at  Pressbaum,  about  forty- 
five  minutes  outside  the  Austrian  capital.  So 
before  taking  the  train  to  go  out,  he  sat  down 
and  in  an  hour  or  two  wrote  out  two  short 
songs,  the  poems  of  which  he  had  had  at  hand 
for  some  little  time.  One  of  them  was  en- 
titled 'The  Lily'  and  the  other  'Oh,  Promise 
Me.'  Genee  looked  them  through  and  was 
very  much  taken  with  'The  Lily.'  He  said 
of  'Oh,  Promise  Me,'  that  it  never  would  be 
popular.  'The  Lily'  pleased  him  so  much  that 
he  asked  permission  to  make  a  German  trans- 
lation of  the  words,   which   was  granted  him. 

"After  Mr.  de  Koven  finished  his  study 
with  Genee  he  returned  to  America  and  one 
day  received  a  note  from  the  senior  Gustave 
Schirmer,  founder  of  the  house  of  G.  Schir- 
mer.  Inc.,  saying  that  some  one  had  brought 
to  him  a  manuscript  of  a  song,  'The  Lily,' 
with  words  by  Genee  and  music  by  De  Koven 
and  asking  if  Mr.  de  Koven  would  come 
to  see  him  about  it.  The  composer  called  on 
the  publisher,  bringing  with  hira  the  manu- 
scripts of  'Oh.  Promise  Me,*  and  a  song 
called  'A  Winter  Lullaby.'  Mr.  Schirmer 
asked  Mr.  de  Koven  what  he  considered  the 
three  songs  worth  and  Mr.  de  Koven  named 
$100  as  the  price. 

"'Are  you   married?'    asked   Mr.    Schirmer. 

"  'Yes,'   answered   Mr.   de  Koven. 

"  'Have  you  any  children  ?'  persisted  the 
publisher. 

"  'No,'   replied  the   composer. 

"  'Well,    I    have    five,'    said    Mr.    Schirmer, 


'expensive  ones  at  that.  How  do  you  expect 
a  publisher  with  five  children  to  pay  $100  for 
three  songs?' 

"Mr.  de  Koven  stuck  to  his  price  and  took 
leave  of  Mr.  Schirmer,  but  hardly  had  he 
gotten  out  of  the  door  before  the  old  gentle- 
man came  after  him  and  called  hi<n  back,  and 
the   sale   was   concluded. 

"So  Mr.  de  Koven  got  his  hundred  dollars 
for  the  three  songs.  In  other  words,  'Oh- 
Promise  Me,'  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
widely  selling  songs  ever  written  by  an 
American,  has  netted  him  exactly  $33.33." 


She — There  is  only  one  reason  why  I  can't 
marry  you.  He — Tell  me.  She — You're  the 
wrong  man. — Chicago  Herald. 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 


Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Club  Room  Luncheon  for  Men 

50  Cents 

Tea  and  Music  in  the  Lounge 
Every  Afternoon 

Dancing  in  the  Rose  Room  Every 
Evening  Except  Sunday 

Turkish  Baths — For  Women,  1  I  th  Floor 
For  Men,  1 2th  Floor 

Indoor  Golf  on  the  Roof  of  the  Annex 

Kindergarten  for  the  Convenience  of 

Women  Shopping  and  for 

Regular  Instruction 
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WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'   INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 


HONOLULU 

Tno  Wai7  fn  C,tJ~ Splendid  Twin-Screw 

ine  nay  tO  UOi  jo.oooton  taricanstmrs. 
OCEANICS.S.CO.  ■'SIERRA",'SOHOHA,',"¥ENTuM" 

673  Mtt.St.,S.F.P[Me  Sitter  648  1st  CI.  $65.60;    2nd  $58  00 
/UnetoSydnoy,Australia\    Sailings  every  21  days, 

lftcTour.M37.50l,tClJjuly2Sf  Aug_  1  S,  Sept.  S 


THE    SCENIC    LINE 

Direct  to 

SACRAMENTO,  D1X0N,  WOODLAND,  MARYS- 
YILLE,  COLUSA,  GRIDLEY,  OROVILLE  and  CfflCO 

Automatic  Block  Signals,  Observation  Cars, 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed. 

Through  Ob-serration  Car  service  between 
Chico,  Marysville  and  Bay  Cities  in  connection 
with  Northern  Electric  Railway. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

San  Francisco  Depot— Key  Route  Ferry 
Oakland  Depot — 40th  and  Shafter  Ave. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Does  the  landlady  give  you  your  meals  on 
time?"  (Sadly. i  "Yes,  but  she  won't  trust  me 
much   longer." — Dallas  Nezvs. 

-Hopkins  says  he  owes  everything  he  has 
to  his  wife."  "I  suppose  that  is  why  he  put 
his  property  in  his  wife's  name  before  he 
failed."— Boston   Globe. 

"I  suppose  you  miss  your  husband  ter- 
ribly?" "Indeed  I  do.  You  can't  imagine 
how  lonely  I  am  with  no  one  in  the  house  to 
contradict." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Maybelle — Suppose  Bonaparte  commanded 
the  armies  of  France  now — what  would  he 
do  ?  Sapley — I  have  no  ideah.  In  fact,  I 
hawdly  know  what  I  would  do  myself. — Judge. 

"Well,  I  must  be  going,  old  man.  I've  an 
appointment  to  meet  my  wife."  "She  prob- 
ably won't  be  there."  '"Oh,  she  will,  just 
about.  I'm  two  hours  late." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Pop  !"  "Yes,  my  son."  "What  is  an  end- 
seat  hog  the  papers  talk  about?"  "An  end- 
seat  hog,  my  son,  is  the  fellow  who  gets  the 
seat  that  you  want  yourself." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

"My  wife  and  I  are  thinking  of  chartering 
a  yacht  for  the  summer."  "Won't  that  be 
pretty  expensive?"  "Not  as  long  as  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  thinking  about  it." — Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

"Do  you  think  a  college  education  really 
pays  ?"  "Sure  it  does.  My  son  is  earning  $3 
a  day  in  a  stone  quarry,  all  because  of  the 
practice  he  got  while  in  college  at  hammer- 
throwing." — Judge. 

Rastus  (at  the  colored  cabaret) — Mandy, 
am  yoah  programme  full  ?  Mandy — Lawdy, 
no,  Mr.  Applewhite ;  it  takes  mo'  dan  two 
sandwiches  an'  a  cup  ob  tea  foh  dat. — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 

Flatbush — Did  you  ever  lose  much  time 
house-hunting?  Bensonhurst — Oh,  yes;  we 
lived  out  West  at  one  time,  and  we  had  a 
cyclone.  I  spent  six  days  looking  for  my 
house. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Father,  what  is  meant  by  the  artistic  tem- 
perament ?"  "The  artistic  temperament,  my 
boy,  is  a  sort  of  a  reserve  alibi  which  usually 
saves  the  artist  from  prosecution  on  a  charge 
of  disturbing  the  peace." — Puck. 

"Did  you  notice  what  a  pile  of  food  little 
Newrich     tucked     away     at    the     dinner    last 
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night?*'  "I  did.  He  made  me  think  of  the 
Latin  expression  :  'Multum  in  parvenu.'  " — 
New   York  Sun. 

"Can  you  accommodate  myself  and  family 
for  summer  board?"  "What's  your  politics?" 
inquired  Farmer  Corntossel.  "Does  that 
make  any  difference?"  "Yep.  I'm  not  goin' 
to  take  another  chance  on  havin'  the  whole 
place  stirred  up  with  arguments  day  an' 
night  All  the  folks  that  board  here  this 
summer  has  got  to  have  the  same  politics." — 
Washington   Star. 

Employer — Young  man,  I'm  afraid  you 
have  deceived  me.  You  told  me  when  I  em- 
ployed you  that  you  were  a  college  graduate. 
New    Clerk — Beg    pardon,    but    what    reason 


have  you  for  doubting  it,  sir?  Employer — 
Why,  you  just  said  in  regard  to  a  matter  con- 
nected with  the  business  that  I  knew  more 
about  it  than  you  did. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Professor  Fugue — What  do  you  mean.  Mr. 
Jones,  by  speaking  of  Dick  Wagner,  Ludie 
Beethoven,  Charlie  Gounod,  and  Fred  Han- 
del ?  Jones — Well,  you  told  me  to  get  fa- 
miliar with  the  great  composers. — Musical 
America. 

"Do  you  believe  in  the  saying  that  lan- 
guage is  used  for  the  concealment  of 
thought?"  "No."  replied  Miss  Cayenne;  "in 
much  of  the  language  you  hear  you  haven't 
even  the  comforting  suspicion  that  there  may 
be  a  thought  in  hiding." — Washington  Star. 
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Read  the  "  Record." 

Would  that  it  were  possible  first  to  persuade  the 
Congressional  Record  into  the  ways  of  truth,  and  then 
to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  every  voter  throughout  the 
country.  Such  a  plain  and  unvarnished  tale  of  inepti- 
tude and  chicane  would  produce  a  gasp  of  amazement 
that  would  be  the  promise  and  the  first  fruits  of  re- 
form. 

Take,  for  example,  the  appropriation  of  $11,000,000 
for  a  government  armor  plant.  The  monstrous  nature 
of  the  proposal  may  be  left  without  comment.  It  means 
a  monopoly  that  will  abolish  the  private  manufacturer, 
that  will  necessarily  be  measured  by  peace  needs,  and 
that  will  be  fatally  inadequate  for  war  needs.  But  let 
that  pass.  The  demands  of  the  Socialist  must  of  course 
be  gratified. 

But  the  government  armor  plant  will  be  unlike  all 
other  plants.  It  will  be  unlike  anything  on  earth  into 
which  the  breath  of  intelligence  has  entered.  Congress 
has  specially  enacted  that  the  chartered  accountant 
shall  be  warned  off  the  premises,  that  there  shall  be  no 
itemized  estimates  of  cost,  and  that  no  steps  shall  be 
taken  to  ascertain  the  tonnage  expenditures.  Con- 
gress has  not  merely  failed  to  say  that  these  things 
shall  be  done.  It  has  specifically  said  that  they  shall 
not  be  done.  The  electorate  is  not  to  be  told  what 
government  armor  plate  costs.  Xo  one  is  to  be  told. 
Xo  one  is  even  to  know. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind  was  furnished 
by   the   Sixty-Third   Congress,   which   forbade   the  use 


of  any  time-measuring  device,  the  study  of  the  move- 
ments of  any  employee,  or  the  payment  of  any  bonus 
for  efficiency  in  any  government  factory.  Xo  steps 
must  be  taken  to  economize  time  or  to  identify  those 
who  are  wasting  time.  In  fact  it  is  made  an  offense 
under  the  law  to  take  any  such  steps,  or  to  adopt  those 
ordinary  methods  of  efficiency  that  are  in  force  in 
every  private  concern  that  wishes  to  avoid  bankruptcy. 
Xow  if  these  absurdities  had  been  perpetrated  in 
China  we  should  have  an  indulgent  smile  for  Oriental 
topsy-turveydom.  But  they  are  done  in  America,  and 
the  story  of  them  is  embalmed  and  buried  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Therefore  it  may  be  said  that  if 
the  Congressional  Record  could  but  be  popularized  it, 
too,  would  produce  a  smile,  but  it  would  not  be  an  in- 
dulgent smile. 

The  Political  Situation  in  California. 

San  Francisco,  July  14,  1916. 
To  XV.  H.  Crocker,  etc. — Chairman  Wiilcox  has  wired  me 
and  I  understand  also  to  yojt  asking  us  to  consult  regarding 
senatorial  situation.  It  is  given  out  here  that  you  have 
instead  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  consult  only  an  anti-Johnson 
half  of  that  situation,  with  a  view  by  elimination  to  con- 
centrate opposition  to  Johnson.  If  this  is  true  I  wish  as 
your  colleague  on  Hughes  National  Campaign  Committee  to 
protest  most  rigorously.  If  state  committee  wishes  to  narrow 
itself  to  factional  organization  that's  its  business,  but  na- 
tional organization  must  not  be  put  into  this  position,  espe- 
cially it  should  not  be  done  by  action  of  one  national  repre- 
sentative against  protest  of  other  and  contrary  to  policy  of 
Eastern  leaders.  Position  of  national  leaders,  as  I  know 
first  hand,  is  definitely  favorable  to  Johnson.  I  insist  either 
that  there  be  no  elimination,  or  that  if  eliminating  is  to  be 
done,  proposition  to  eliminate  in  favor  of  as  well  as  against 
Johnson  be  considered.  Will  be  at  Palace  Hotel  until  Sunday. 
(Signed)  :         Chester  H.  Rowell. 

This,  Republican  electors  of  California,  is  not  the 
vaporing  of  a  lunatic,  but  a  telegram  sent  by  Chester 
H.  Rowell,  Progressive,  to  William  H.  Crocker,  Repub- 
lican national  committeeman.  So  extraordinary  is  that 
telegram,  so  amazing  are  its  revelations,  if  they  be 
true,  that  it  merits  recordation  as  unparalleled  in  all 
the  history  of  American  politics. 

If  they  be  true,  we  say,  for  despite  Mr.  Rowell's 
declarations  we  will  not  on  his  authority  alone  believe 
that  the  national  leaders  (meaning,  of  course,  the  na- 
tional Republican  leaders,  for  otherwise  the  message  is 
deliberately  deceptive)  have  ever  expressed  themselves 
as  favorable  to  Johnson's  candidacy.  Xo  more  will  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Rowell  has  been  given  any  authority 
or  even  a  voice  in  Republican  affairs,  national  or  state. 
Mr.  Rowell,  all  California  knows,  if  our  Eastern 
leaders  do  not  know,  is  a  man  of  singularly  oblique 
political  vision.  He  is  strictly  ethical  within  his  lights, 
but  his  lights  are  dim  to  darkness.  In  politics  he  has 
always  been  like  Josh  Billings'  goat,  that  "would 
rather  steal  a  rotten  turnip  out  of  a  garbage  can  than 
come  honestly  by  a  peck  of  oats." 

The  people  of  this  state  have  not  forgotten  how 
under  Johnson's  dictation — Rowell  supplying  the  moral 
justification — the  Republicans  were  disfranchised;  how, 
having  stolen  control  of  the  Republican  organization, 
the  Progressives  named  as  electors  men  pledged  to  the 
Progressive  candidates.  Xor  have  they  forgotten 
Rowell's  letter,  which  he  was  forced  to  make  public,  in 
which  he  advocated  the  continuance  of  this  shame 
which  became  national  in  its  infamy.  He  was  himself 
then  a  Progressive  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  and  wrote  touching  the  advisability  of  holding 
on  to  the  control  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  effort 
still  further  to  work  its  ruin,  "I  have  no  squeamishness 
about  it,  provided  the  law  permits." 

Xeither  is  Mr.  Rowell  now  a  Republican,  nor  does 
he  profess  himself  to  be  other  than  a  Progressive  striv- 
ing by  every  art  and  wile  to  secure  the  election  ol 
Johnson.  Indeed  daily  in  his  paper  he  urges  the  Pro- 
gressives to  re-register  as  Republicans — not  because 
they  are  Republicans,  but  so  that  they  may  vote  for 


Johnson  at  the  primary  election  in  August.  Daily  he 
advocates  this  form  of  political  viciousness,  pointing 
out  that  the  "law  permits  it" — a  law  put  on  the  books 
by  Johnson  and  himself  for  this  very  purpose  and 
recognized  by  publicists  as  unique  in  its  corrupt  design. 
But  always  with  a  smug  hypocrisy  he  endeavors  to  save 
himself,  as  thus:  "We  are  not  urging  any  Progres- 
sive to  do  this,  but  are  merely  pointing  out  the  prac- 
tical advantage  for  such  as  are  willing  to  change." 

Such,  then,  is  Mr.  Rowell,  who  asserts  that  he  stands 
in  equal  authority  with  Mr.  Crocker  in  the  management 
of  the  Republican  campaign,  who  sternly  reproves  Mr. 
Crocker  for  endeavoring  to  secure  the  election  of  a 
Republican  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  defeat 
of  Johnson,  a  Progressive,  without  the  manhood  to 
run  as  a  candidate  of  his  own  party  alone ;  who,  assert- 
ing this  control  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  cam- 
paign, seeks  to  deprive  that  party  of  a  senator  in  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  of  its  history,  and  who 
mendaciously  (for  it  is  not  ignorantly  done)  pretends 
that  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator  is  not  a 
matter  and  a  most  important  matter  of  national  cogni- 
zance, and  that  the  national  committeeman  would  not 
be  false  to  his  trust  if  he  did  not  use  every  endeavor 
to  see  that  a  Republican  was  elected  to  the  place. 

And  what  of  Johnson?  The  Argonaut  here  and  now 
informs  our  "national  leaders"  that  Mr.  Johnson  is 
not  a  Republican,  but  avowedly  a  Progressive.  From 
his  own  lips  we  are  told  that  he  has  come  back  to  make 
the  fight  for  United  States  Senate  for  the  Progressive 
party — not  the  Republican.  Is  he  going  to  support 
Hughes  or  does  he  tell  his  people  to  support  Hughes? 
Distinctly  no.  He  tells  them  that  "in  the  present  situa- 
tion as  between  Hughes  and  Wilson"  he  is  going  to 
vote  for  Hughes.  Does  he  ask  his  people  to  follow  his 
example?  Xo.  He  tells  them  to  go  back  to  their  old 
parties  and  organize  in  the  effort  to  get  control  of 
them.  Does  he  even  declare  that  he  will  support 
Hughes  after  the  galvanized  Progressives  have  met 
again  in  Chicago  and  named  a  national  ticket?  Of 
course  not.  And  finally  this  man,  hating  Republican 
principles,  whose  activities  have  all  been  directed  to 
the  destruction  of  that  party,  is  not  only  seeking  by 
the  machinations  of  Rowell  to  steal  that  party  nomina- 
tion, but  he  brazenly  assails  the  official  managers  of 
that  party  for  endeavoring  to  make  his  efforts  more 
difficult  by  eliminating  from  the  contest  a  man  whose 
candidacy  is  designed  simply  to  aid  him.  It  is  the 
burglar  damning  the  householder  for  putting  locks  on 
his  doors  and  windows. 

So  far  as  concerns  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  Progressives 
in  California  the  lines  are  fixed,  the  concrete  is  set. 
Johnson  and  Rowell  combined  could  not  carry  a  cor- 
poral's guard  of  those  votes  to  or  from  Hughes  or 
Wilson.  But  so  far  as  the  Republican  electors  of  Cali- 
fornia are  concerned  matters  are  vitally  different. 
Xeither  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Hughes  nor  of  any  one 
else  will  induce  them  to  endure  a  betrayal  by  their  own 
party  chieftains.  California  is  not  alone  a  state;  it  is 
a  vast  imperial  domain,  and  the  necessities  of  its  pros- 
perity and  welfare  demand  the  elimination  of  Johnson- 
ism.  The  elimination  is  well  under  way;  it  will  be 
complete  this  year,  unless  postponed  by  treachery  with- 
in the  party  such  as  we  have  spoken  of  elsewhere. 

Conceivably  Mr.  Rowell  has  been  put  on  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  committee  to  work  with  his  Progres- 
sives within  the  Progressive  party  in  aid  of  Mr. 
Hughes'  candidacy ;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
appointing  power  ever  contemplated,  much  less  au- 
thorized, him  to  assume  any  voice  or  control  in  Repub- 
lican affairs.  It  is  abhorrent  to  common  sense  and 
party  loyalty  to  suppose  that  such  should  be  the  case, 
and  the  Argonaut  is  convinced  that  with  characteristic 
obliquity  Mr.  Rowell,  for  the  injury  of  the  Republican 
party,  is  assuming  to  be  true  that  which  lie  kn  i  I 

true.     But   the   Republican    leaders   must 
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this  condition  brought  about  by  the  Rowell  activities 
has  created  great  uncertainty,  discontent,  and  fear  in 
the  party  ranks. "  It  is  at  least  known  that  Mr.  Rowell 
was  selected  without  consultation  with  the  official  rep- 
resentatives of  the  party,  national  or  state,  and  with- 
out the  conference,  advice,  or  knowledge  of  any  Re- 
publican within  the  state.  The  Republicans  of  Cali- 
fornia will  brook  no  interference  with  their  party 
affairs  by  either  Mr.  Johnson  or  Mr.  Rowell.  It  is 
the  imperative  and  immediate  duty  of  the  Hughes  cam- 
paign committee  publicly  to  define  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Rowell  and  to  declare  themselves  on  the  matter 
of  the  election  of  a  Republican  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  For  with  all  the  earnestness  at  our  com- 
mand, and  impelled  by  our  own  fealty  to  Republican 
principles  and  our  own  knowledge  of  the  temper  of 
our  people,  we  tell  our  "national  leaders"  that  if  they 
fail  to  do  this  they  will  invite  a  storm  of  revolt  led  by 
the  Republican  press  which  will  put  California  in  the 
assured  list  of  Democratic  states. 


Mexico. 

The  present  may  be  an  opportune  moment  to  ask 
what  President  Wilson  will  do  if  Villa  should  succeed 
in  overthrowing  the  Carranza  administration  and 
making  himself  the  master  of  Mexico.  There  is  no 
need  to  ask  what  Villa  will  do,  because  we  already 
know.  But  what  will  the  President  do?  Has  he  con- 
sidered the  probability  of  such  an  event  in  view  of 
current  reports  that  Villa  is  rapidly  erasing  all  signs 
of  Carranza  rule  from  north  central  Mexico?  Is  he 
considering  the  fact  that  two  or  three  more  factions 
are  now  in  the  field,  each  with  its  proposed  president, 
and  each  ready  to  fight  so  long  as  it  can  hire  an  army? 
And  has  he  further  faced  the  likelihood  that  Villa  in- 
tends to  make  another  raid  upon  American  soil  with 
consequent  destruction  of  American  lives?  We  are 
already  familiar  with  the  doctrine  that  Americans  who 
are  audacious  enough  to  live  in  or  to  visit  foreign 
countries  have  no  right  to  protection.  Would  it  not 
now  be  well  to  establish  another  principle  that  Ameri- 
cans living  in  America  within,  say  twenty  miles,  of  the 
frontier  will  do  so  at  their  own  risk?  By  so  doing 
we  should  minimize  those  causes  of  unhappy  friction 
that  are  so  liable  to  arise  where  people  are  allowed  to 
believe  that  they  have  rights. 

It  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  the  Administration 
is  not  considering  any  one  of  the  dozen  or  so  prob- 
abilities that  may  at  any  moment  slip  over  the  edge 
into  the  domain  of  facts.  Presumably  the  President 
is  discussing  the  situation  with  Carranza  in  the  most 
formal  and  correct  way,  as  becomes  the  heads  of  two 
great  and  friendly  republics.  It  is  so  laid  down  in 
the  text-books  on  diplomacy,  and  where  could  a  safer 
guide  be  found?  Unfortunately  we  are  not  allowed 
to  peep  behind  the  scenes,  but  we  can  make  a  fairly 
good  guess  at  the  contentions  of  Carranza.  He  is 
pleading  to  be  allowed  to  import  ammunition  from 
America,  and  he  is  also  wasting  all  the  time  that  he  can 
in  the  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  buy  ammunition 
elsewhere.  For  how  can  he  be  expected  to  suppress 
the  bandit  Villa  without  powder  and  shot?  How  can 
he  restore  order  to  his  distracted  country  without  guns? 
How  can  he  bestow  upon  his  people  the  blessings  o) 
the  ballot-box  without  a  preliminary  application  of 
bayonets?  How  unfair  to  expect  from  him  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  government  in  Mexico  while  denying 
to  him  the  ordinary  means  for  its  enforcement.  These 
are  pleas  that  could  hardly  fail  of  their  effect.  And 
while  these  stately  proceedings  are  in  progress  Villa 
is  effacing  the  Carranza  government  and  preparing  for 
another  raid. 

1  here  is  now  no  embargo  on  goods  going  into 
Mexico  except  on  munitions.  But  the  embargo  on 
munitions  is  a  very  recent  one.  No  one  seems  to  know 
with  certainty  when  it  was  imposed,  nor  indeed  if  it 
is  still  in  force.  Senator  Borah,  who  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  without  authority,  has  made  the 
astounding  assertion  that  American  guns,  American 
ammunition,  and  American  machinery  for  making  both 
guns  and  ammunition  have  been  shipped  into  Mexico 
openly  and  with  the  President's  knowledge  and  per- 
mission since  the  fight  at  Parral  in  April.  Some  of 
the  '.tigher  officials  at  Washington  have  admitted  that 
this  is  the  case  and  that  shipments  were  sent  forward 
fit  ly  until  the  President  became  "finally  convinced  of 
Ca  -anza's  unfriendly  attitude."  Speaker  Clark  is 
luotcd  as  saying  that  these  shipments  have  now  been 


stopped,  but  he  does  not  say  when  they  were  stopped. 
Moreover,  he  goes  on  to  remark  that  "there  is  no  way 
of  punishing  offenders  if  ammunition  is  sent  out  of 
this  country  and  then  reconsigned  to  Mexico,  a  most 
simple  procedure."  The  embargo,  it  seems,  applies 
only  to  munitions  that  are  actually  consigned  to 
Mexico.  In  other  words  it  is  not  a  real  embargo  at  all. 
No  wonder  Carranza  is  willing  to  negotiate  in  so 
leisurely  a  way. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  the  original  question  as  to 
what  will  be  done  when  the  inevitable  happens,  when 
Carranza  once  more  shows  his  teeth,  or  when  Villa 
takes  the  helm  and  comes  rioting  across  the  border. 
Are  we  to  understand  all  that  the  words  imply  when 
the  President  said  in  Detroit  a  few  days  ago,  "We 
must  respect  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico.  I  say  this  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  butt  in"?  Was  this 
meant  merely  as  a  sop  for  the  pacifist  with  a  vote,  or 
was  it  meant  as  a  sober  declaration  of  a  policy  to  be 
followed?  If  it  was  meant  as  a  policy  then  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  President  himself  was 
the  first  to  "butt  in"  to  Mexican  affairs  when  he  de- 
posed Huerta,  not  for  the  better  protection  of  life  or 
property,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that  Huerta  had 
laughed  at  him.  For  the  purpose  of  a  clear  record 
we  may  quote  the  President's  words  by  which  he  justi- 
fied and  excused  this  first  interference  with  the  "sov- 
ereignty of  Mexico."     He  said: 

There  can  be  no  certain  prospect  of  peace  in  America  until 
General  Huerta  has  surrendered  his  usurped  authority  in 
Mexico ;  until  it  is  understood  on  all  hands,  indeed,  that 
such  pretended  governments  will  not  be  countenanced  or 
dealt  with  by  the  United  States.  We  are  the  friends  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  America.  We  are  more  than  its 
friends,  we  are  its  champions  ;  because  in  no  other  way  can 
our  neighbors,  to  whom  we  would  wish  in  every  way  to 
make  proof  of  our  friendship,  work  out  their  own  develop- 
ment in  peace  and  liberty. 

Mexico  has  no  government.  The  attempt  to  maintain  one 
at  the  City  of  Mexico  has  broken  down,  and  a  mere  military 
despotism  has  been  set  up  which  has  hardly  more  than  the 
semblance  of  national  authority.  It  originated  in  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Victoriano  Huerta,  who,  after  a  brief  attempt  to  play 
the  part  of  constitutional  president,  has  at  last  cast  aside 
even  the  pretense  of  legal  right  and  declared  himself  dic- 
tator. 

Soon  after  this  we  find  Washington  in  practical 
alliance  with  Villa  and  doing  whatever  was  possible 
to  deodorize  that  vulture.  Then  comes  the  turn  of 
Carranza,  but  Carranza  momentarily  falls  from  grace 
when  he  kills  a  number  of  American  soldiers.  But 
apparently  the  dead  soldiers  do  not  count  any  more 
heavily  than  the  dead  civilians,  the  violated  women, 
and  the  confiscated  property,  for  Carranza  seems  now 
to  be  creeping  back  into  favor.  But  what  is  to  come 
next  or  what  is  to  be  done  when  it  does  come  are 
matters  about  which  we  may  speculate  with  some 
dismay. 

Judge  Bordwell's  Candidacy. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  come  to  be  a  part  of 
our  unwritten  constitution  the  north  this  year  has  con- 
ceded the  United  States  senatorship  to  the  south.  For 
months  the  sole  and  only  candidate  put  forth  by  the 
south  has  been  Willis  H.  Booth,  a  gentleman  of  means, 
dignity,  position,  and  ability.  The  north  has  accepted 
Mr.  Booth  with  pleasure  over  the  prospect  of  having 
at'least  one  true  and  capable  Republican  senator  from 
California. 

Only  after  Governor  Johnson  announced  his  candi- 
dacy and  his  design  to  secure  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion was  Judge  Bordwell's  candidacy  launched.  And 
why?  Solely  to  aid  Johnson.  It  is  so  palpably  true 
that  Johnson  could  not  take  the  Republican  nomination 
away  from  any  one  true  Republican,  it  is  so  obvious 
that  his  one  chance  for  success  lies  in  an  ability  to 
multiply  the  number  of  Republican  candidates  and  so 
divide  the  vote,  that  no  other  explanation  is  possible 
than  that  Bordwell's  candidacy  is  the  outcome  of  a 
deal  with  the  Progressives  looking  to  this  result. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  make  such  a  charge  without 
abundant  evidence  to  support  it.  It  knows  and  unhesi- 
tatingly declares  that  Judge  Bordwell  is  the  witting  or 
unwitting  tool  of  a  disgruntled  Los  Angeles  politician 
— himself  a  former  national  committeeman — who,  dis- 
appointed at  not  being  again  chosen  for  the  position, 
has  publicly  avowed  his  determination  to  "get"  Mr. 
Keesling,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee,  whose  offense  is  that  he  headed  the  move- 
ment to  elect  Mr.  Crocker;  to  "get"  Mr.  Crocker,  who 
was  his   rival  and  successful  candidate,  and  to   "get" 


Mr.  Booth,  because  Mr.  Booth's  friends  on  the  delega- 
tion voted  for  Mr.  Crocker. 

He  sees  his  opportunity  to  wreak  all  three  revenges 
by  this  single  act  of  treachery  in  making  Bordwell  a 
candidate.  He  will,  he  hopes,  destroy  Mr.  Booth  by 
thus  helping  Johnson  secure  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion. He  will,  he  hopes,  ruin  Mr.  Crocker's  prestige  as 
national  committeeman  by  having  it  said  that  in  a 
strong  Republican  state  under  Mr.  Crocker's  manage- 
ment the  Republicans  could  not  elect  a  United  States 
senator.  For  his  more  intimate  personal  revenge, 
which  he  has  openly  declared  to  be  a  design  and  desire 
to  oust  Mr.  Keesling  and  to  succeed  him  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  but  that  he  has  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Progressive  leaders  whereby  he  is  to  receive 
their  support  in  return  for  his  treachery  to  his  party. 
It  requires  no  adjectives  to  describe  such  perfidy.  It 
oozes  foulness  in  the  very  telling  of  the  story. 
But  what  of  Judge  Bordwell's  part  in  it?  It  would 
seem  that  he  must  know  the  meaning,  purpose,  and 
desired  effect  of  the  candidacy  thus  thrust  on  him.  It 
is  kindness,  however,  to  assume  that  he  is  not  a  witting 
actor  in  all  this  sordid  rascality.  But  what  unhappy 
alternatives  for  him !  In  the  one  case  he  is  as  base  as 
the  instrumentalities  that  are  using  him;  in  the  other 
case  he  must  be  so  lacking  in  acumen  as  to  make  him 
an  easy  victim  of  the  politician's  wiles.  In  either  case 
he  does  not  merit  the  ballot  of  a  single  Republican,  and 
we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  his  votes  in  this  part 
of  the  state,  like  Johnson's  traitors  amongst  his  job- 
holders, may  be  counted  "on  the  fingers  of  one  hand." 


Hetty  Green. 

The  comments  on  the  life  of  the  late  Mrs.  Hetty 
Green  have  usually  been  censorious.  Mrs.  Green,  we 
are  told,  was  a  miser.  She  never  "did  anything"  with 
her  money,  except  keep  it.  She  lived  sparingly,  and 
she  seems  to  have  left  her  fortune  unconditionally  to 
her  son,  and  without  much  attention  to  the  sometimes 
raucous  clamor  of  the  philanthropists.  Mrs.  Green 
does  not  seem  to  have  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  so  far  as  the  public  is  represented  by  the  news- 
papers. 

None  the  less  Mrs.  Green  was  a  good  citizen,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  her  supposed 
vices  were  actually  virtues.  Personally  she  is  said 
to  have  been  kindly,  and  no  one  who  actually  knew  her 
has  made  any  hostile  comment.  Doubtless  she  was 
overfond  of  amassing  money.  Most  of  us  are;  and 
that  most  of  us  escape  censure  for  it  is  due  rather  to 
failure  than  to  lack  of  intention.  Mrs.  Green  was  one 
of  those  persons  to  whom  money  gravitates,  and  this 
kind  of  gravitation  accounts  for  more  large  fortunes 
than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  Mrs.  Green  not  only  made 
money,  but  she  kept  it,  and  we  may  suspect  that  here 
is  to  be  found  the  head  and  front  of  her  offending. 
If  she  had  tried  to  be  a  society  leader,  if  she  had  spent 
lavishly  in  the  pursuit  of  follies,  if  she  had  surrounded 
herself  with  luxuries  and  magnificences,  she  would 
have  been  so  much  in  tune  with  the  mode  as  to  escape 
the  sneers  that  were  directed  against  her.  Instead  of 
doing  any  of  these  things  she  led  a  personal  life  of 
old-time  Americanism,  surrounding  herself  with  unob- 
trusive comforts  and  showing  a  disinclination  to  be 
looked  at  or  talked  of.  Her  son  is  one  of  the  very 
few  inheritors  of  great  wealth  who  have  been  wholly 
unspoiled  by  the  prospect,  and  that  she  has  left  hei 
money  to  him  instead  of  to  some  absurdity  in  the  name 
of  philanthropy  is  an  additional  matter  for  congratula- 
tion. Hetty  Green  will  never  be  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  the  nation,  but  none  the  less  it  would  be 
well  if  her  many  virtues  were  to  find  imitators  instead 
of  detractors,  and  praise  instead  of  blame. 


Some  Election  Notes. 
Senator  Stone  is  foaming  at  the  mouth  in  a  manner 
suggestive  of  soapsuds  because  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Hughes  is  a  "violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  courts." 
And  a  great  many  Democratic  newspapers,  taking  their 
cue  from  Senator  Stone,  are  also  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  also  in  a  way  suggestive  of  soapsuds,  because  the 
judicial  ermine  has  been  dragged  in  the  mud  and  the 
Supreme  Court  can  never  again  lift  its  head  above  the 
dust  of  the  political  arena.  Such  solicitude  for  the 
integrity  of  the  bench,  and  from  such  a  source,  would 
be  gratifying  if  it  were  anything  but  stage  thunder. 
Unfortunately    it    is    not.      When   Judge    Parker    was 
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nominated  by  the  Democrats  in  1904  he  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  His  nomination  was  in  no  sense  a  surprise  to 
him  or  any  one  else,  nor  did  he  find  that  the  laureli 
had  unexpectedly  been  placed  upon  his  brow.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  he  had  already  been  a  candidate 
for  two  years,  and  his  claims  and  credentials  were 
freely  discussed  throughout  the  country.  While  he 
was  still  at  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  he  partici- 
pated in  the  framing  of  the  platform,  and  he  was  still 
at  the  head  of  the  court  some  three  weeks  after  he 
had  been  nominated  and  had  accepted  the  nomination. 
Either  the  present  Democratic  leaders  have  singularly 
short  memories  or  they  must  suppose  that  the  nation 
at  large  has  forgotten  the  incidents  of  1904. 


Another  example  of  what  may  be  called  Democratic 
desperation  is  the  frantic  attempt  to  represent  Mr. 
Hughes  as  the  candidate  of  the  voters  of  German  birth 
or  sympathies.  If  this  has  any  meaning  at  all  it  means 
that  Mr.  Hughes  as  President  will  steer  the  national 
course  away  from  American  interests  and  in  a  direction 
favorable  to  some  foreign  cause.  That  there  is  not  the 
faintest  shadow  of  justification  for  such  an  inference 
matters  not  at  all.  Reason,  we  may  suppose,  has  no 
appeal  to  minds  that  are  susceptible  to  such  a  sugges- 
tion as  this.  It  is  a  suggestion  that  is  not  only  false 
in  itself,  but  insulting  to  the  national  dignity.  It  is  a 
suggestion  that  a  presidential  candidate  is  to  be  chosen 
or  rejected  on  the  ground  of  his  affiliation  with  one  or 
another  group  of  European  nations,  an  affiliation  that 
is  unthinkable  in  relation  to  any  man  receiving  the 
nomination  of  one  of  the  great  parties.  And  it  is  even 
more  serious  than  this.  It  is  a  reckless  attempt  to  di- 
vide the  sympathies  of  the  nation,  not  on  the  merits 
of  American  domestic  policies,  but  along  the  lines  of 
European  hates,  to  neutralize  the  slow  fusion  of  in- 
herited iinliflnnl  prejudices  that  is  essential  to  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  future,  and  to  replace  that  fusion  by 
an  accentuation  of  the  old  animosities  and  rivalries 
that  ought  to  be  dying.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose 
that  newspapers  such  as  the  New  York  World  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  hurried  away  from  their  old 
traditions  and  that  they  will  presently  return  to  them. 
They  will  then  be  ashamed  of  the  flagrantly  impudent 
head  lines  that  were  intended  to  label  Mr.  Hughes  as 
the  representative  and  advocate  of  one  group  of  Euro- 
pean nations  and  the  enemy  of  another. 


The  increasing  number  and  fluency  and  unction  of 
the  President's  asseverations  of  his  loyalty  to  the  great 
principles  of  democracy  are  likely  to  lead  to  certain 
comparisons  of  precept  and  practice.  Day  by  day  the 
President  assures  us  of  his  devotion  to  fhe  cause  of 
the  people  as  a  whole,  whether  of  Mexico  or  of 
America,  his  detestation  of  castes  and  artistocracies,  his 
resolve  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  true  between  the 
rival  claimants  for  governmental  favor.  There  may  be 
minds  that  are  beguiled  by  an  administrative  rectitude 
that  finds  its  expression,  and  its  only  expression,  in 
oratory.  Doubtless  there  are  such  minds,  but  they  are 
insignificant  both  in  number  and  in  quality  when  com- 
pared with  those  other  minds  that  are  merely  stirred 
thereby  to  restrospect.  And  so  it  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  President  Wilson  who  signed  the  Sundry 
Civil  Appropriation  bill,  which  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  labor-union  immunity  from  the  operations  of 
a  criminal  law.  Not  content  with  establishing  the 
principle  of  labor-union  immunity,  President  Wilson 
then  proceeded  to  give  it  force  and  point  by  signing 
another  bill  specifically  declaring  that  actions  that  were 
criminal  when  committed  by  the  ordinary  citizen,  to 
wit  actions  in  contravention  of  the  Sherman  law,  were 
not  criminal  when  committed  by  labor  unions.  It  is 
true  that  farmers'  associations  were  bracketed  with 
labor  unions,  but  that  was  so  obviously  a  mere  lubri- 
cant as  to  be  negligible.  Nothing  so  monstrously  sub- 
versive of  the  principle  of  equality  before  the  law  was 
ever  before  done  in  America.  Never  before  did 
America  witness  the  calculated  and  legal  creation  of  a 
privileged  caste  with  rights  never  dreamed  of  by  the 
British  House  of  Lords  or  the  German  landed  aris- 
tocracy. Indeed  to  find  a  parallel  to  this  act  we  must 
go  back  to  pre-revolutionary  days  in  France.  And  the, 
President  who  granted  this  immunity  from  the  criminal 
law  to  a  small  minority  of  favored  citizens,  who  cre- 
ated this  caste  of  privilege  and  exemption,  now  assures 
us  tirelessly  of  democratic  principles  that  look  to  the 


well-being  of  the  nation  as  a  unit  and  to  the  equality 
of  all  its  parts  in  opportunity,  in  privilege,  and  before 
the  law.  And  we  may  remind  ourselves  also  that  it 
was  President  Wilson  who  placed  commerce  and  in- 
dustry under  fresh  contribution  for  purposes  of  reve- 
nue, but  who  allowed  the  tax  upon  whisky  to  remain 
undisturbed. 

Editorial  Notes. 
How  is  it  that  the  peace-at-any-price  people  have  not 
entered  their  little  protest  against  the  war  that  the 
United  States  is  waging  in  Santo  Domingo?  Perhaps 
they  have  not  heard  of  it  in  the  pressure  of  greater 
things.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  2000  marines 
in  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  fighting  seems  to  be  quite 
real,  since  twelve  men  have  been  killed  during  the  last 
six  weeks  and  several  others  have  been  wounded.  The 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  revolution  directed  against 
President  Jirainez,  but  perhaps  the  more  real  reason  is 
a  desire  to  seize  the  surplus  cash  in  the  treasury,  the 
strange  fact  of  a  surplus  being  due  to  American  man- 
agement. In  order  to  provide  troops  for  Santo  Domingo 
it  has  been  necessary  to  draw  rather  too  heavily  upon 
Hayti  and  now  there  are  disquieting  stories  of  dis- 
affection in  Hayti.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  not  to 
talk  too  loudly  about  Santo  Domingo  lest  we  attract 
the  attention  of  our  pacifist  friends,  but  none  the  less 
the  advocates  of  preparedness  might  take  silent  note 
of  one  more  example  of  our  military  unreadiness  to 

do  our  duty. 

■■»  

THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


It  is  evident  that  the  Allied  offensive  in  the  west  is  likely  to 
be  a  far  larger  affair  than  we  are  now  witnessing.  Those  who 
suppose  that  everything  has  been  staked  on  the  thrust  eastward 
from  the  angle  of  the  Somme  and  the  Ancre  will  probably 
have  reason  to  revise  their  judgment.  At  the  moment  of 
writing  come  bulletins  from  German  sources  to  the  effect 
that  a  fierce  bombardment  is  in  progress  all  the  way  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  sea  ,and  it  will  be  remembered  that  a 
similar  long-line  bombardment  preceded  the  present  attack. 
That  the  shelling  is  directed  impartially  toward  all  parts 
of  the  line  is  obviously  intended  now,  as  it  was  intended 
before,  to  veil  the  actual  point  of  a  new  assault.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  British  have  now  men  enough  in  France  for  two 
or  three  such  offensives  as  are  in  progress  toward  Bapaume 
and  Peronne,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  stray  indica- 
tions that  large  drafts  have  recently  been  sent  from  England. 
And  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  tbat  this  is  the  case.  The 
fear  of  invasion  has  been  substantially  lessened  since  the 
naval  battle,  for  Germany  can  hardly  have  enough  ships  to 
give  to  such  a  project  any  hope  of  success.  Another  attack 
to  the  north  of  the  present  battle  would  have  the  distinct 
advantage  of  lessening  the  resistance  now  being  encountered 
to  the  west  of  Peronne  and  Bapaume.  It  would  prevent  the 
sending  of  reinforcements  and  might  even  draw  men  from  the 
more  southerly  point.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Allied 
forces  in  France  are  now  much  more  numerous  than  those 
of  their  enemies.  The  initiative  has  passed  into  their  hands. 
They  can  attack  wherever  they  please,  and  at  as  many  points 
as  they  please.  In  other  words,  they  are  now  doing  what  the 
assault  upon  Verdun  was  intended  to  prevent  them  from 
doing,  and  what  it  would  have  prevented  them  from  doing 
had   it  been   successful   within   a   reasonable   time. 


Within  the  last  week  the  British  have  met  with  almost  un- 
broken success.  At  some  few  points  the  resistance  has  proved 
insuperable  by  direct  attack,  but  envelopment  has  in  all  cases 
caused  the  Germans  to  retire.  The  actual  advance  has  been 
small,  some  few  miles,  but  success  here  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured with  the  yardstick.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  pushing 
the  Germans  back  by  main  strength  to  their  own  frontier, 
but  of  effecting  such  an  interference  with  their  communica- 
tions as  to  compel  them  to  fall  back.  The  general  direction 
of  both  the  French  and  British  armies  is  toward  Peronne, 
but  actually  we  may  suppose  that  Bapaume  is  the  chief  ob- 
jective. Peronne  is  not  vitally  important  except  as  a  step 
toward  Bapaume.  There  is  only  one  main  railroad  running 
north  and  south  through  Peronne,  from  Arras  to  Noyon,  and 
while  the  Germans  are  using  this  line  it  is  not  essential  to 
them.  Moreover,  Peronne  has  been  very  powerfully  forti- 
fied by  the  Germans  since  they  seized  it  on  their  way  south- 
ward in  the  early  days.  It  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sorarae, 
which  here  turns  north  and  south  from  east  and  west,  and  its 
eastern  banks  are  marshy.  Its  attack  from  the  south  bank 
of  the  Somme  would  necessitate  the  crossing  of  the  river 
eastward  at  the  angle,  an  almost  impossible  feat,  but  it  can 
be  attacked  from  the  north  bank  without  any  particular  natu- 
ral difficulties.  Now  Peronne  is  a  centre  from  which  radiate 
many  admirable  highways  that  the  Germans  have  doubtless 
found  useful  for  the  supply  of  their  lines.  But  a  modern 
army  can  not  be  properly  supplied  by  highways,  however  ad- 
mirable. Ammunition  is  heavy  and  demands  railroads  for  its 
transport.  The  capture  of  Peronne  would  therefore  be  by 
no  means  fatal  to  any  part  of  the  German  line,  but  the  cap- 
ture of  Bapaume  would  be  fatal  to  a  large  part  of  the  line 
because  that  line  is  fed  directly  from  Bapaume. 


A    little   consideration    shows   at    once    that    the    strategy    of 
such  a  war  as  this  is  based   mainly  upon   railroad   considera- 


tions. Ascertain  where  and  how  your  enemy  receives  his 
supplies  and  strike  at  that  point.  Now  the  Germans  need 
railroads  running  from  east  to  west  in  order  to  carry  their 
supplies  from  Germany.  From  the  western  terminals  of  those 
lines  they  must  have  other  roads  running  north  and  south 
in  order  to  distribute  those  supplies  to  their  lines.  The 
path  that  the  Germans  took  to  the  north  after  the  battle  of 
the  Marne  was  not  dictated  by  the  fortunes  and  accidents 
of  war.  They  chose  the  road  that  would  intersect  at  the 
most  convenient  points  the  railroads  running  east  and  west, 
and  that  would  closely  parallel  the  other  roads  running  north 
and  south  that  would  keep  all  parts  of  their  line  in  close 
communication.  Now  there  are  four  great  east  and  west 
lines.  The  most  northerly  runs  through  Lille.  Next  cornea 
the  line  through  Valenciennes.  The  third  passes  through 
Cambrai,  and  the  fourth  through  La  Fere.  Bapaume  may  be 
described  as  the  north  and  south  radiating  junction  which 
supplies  a  large  part  of  the  German  line,  and  if  Bapaume 
should  be  taken  that  part  of  the  line  must  fall  back.  Once 
we  have  traced  the  main  railroad  lines  and  their  junction 
points  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  the  motives  behind  any 
particular  attack.  Those  junction  points  are  the  nerve  centres 
of  the  army.  A  blow  against  them  means  the  paralysis  of  a 
large  area  of  the  military  body.  We  must  remember  also 
that  the  withdrawal  of  a  small  section  of  a  long  battle  line 
means  that  the  whole  line  is  endangered.  If  the  Allies  should 
bend  back  the  German  line  beyond  Peronne  and  Bapaume 
they  would  find  themselves  to  the  rear  of  the  main  German 
line  northward  to  the  sea,  and  that  line  would  have  to  go. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  a  line  that  is  being 
curved  back  is  also  being  lengthened  and  consequently 
thinned.  The  statement  made  last  week  may  therefore  be 
repeated.  Unless  the  advance  of  the  Allies  in  this  particular 
area  can  be  speedily  checked  we  shall  see  a  falling  back  of 
the  whole  German  line  northward  to  the  ocean  and  perhaps 
southward  to  Noyon.  And  this  irrespective  of  any  further 
attacks  that  may  be  impending  north  of  the  Somme.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Germans  would  save  a  million  and  a  half 
men  by  the  shortening  of  their  lines  if  they  should  fall  back 
upon  their  Rhine  defenses.  There  are  therefore  two  possibili- 
ties in  front  of  the  French  and  British  attack.  They  may  push 
the  German  forces  so  far  back  over  a  small  length  as  to 
compel  the  retirement  of  a  long  length,  or  they  may  actually 
break  through  in  sufficient  force  to  be  able  to  roll  up  the 
German  lines  north  and  south.  At  the  same  time  they  must 
be  careful  not  to  push  a  wedge  so  deeply  into  the  German 
lines  as  to  create  a  salient  that  would  be  liable  to  attack  on 
three  fronts,  and  it  is  to  prevent  this  creation  of  a  salient 
by  straightening  out  their  line  that  the  British  are  likely  to 
make   another   attack   further  north. 


During  the  last  few  days  the  French  forces  have  been 
waiting  to  the  immediate  west  of  Peronne  so  that  the  Eng- 
lish army  might  come  into  line  with  them.  For  the  French 
advance  was  much  more  rapid  than  the  British.  The  British 
seemed  inclined  at  first  to  repeat  their  old  mistake  of  failing 
to  bring  up  their  supports  quickly  enough  to  consolidate 
their  successes.  But  this  was  not  the  main  cause  of  the 
British  delay.  In  the  first  place  the  ground  was  somewhat 
more  difficult  than  that  upon  which  the  French  were  fighting, 
and  in  the  second  place  the  German  resistance  was  much 
more  determined.  And  here  we  have  another  example  of 
the  clinging  to  theory  as  opposed  to  fact  that  has  already 
proved  so  serious  a  detriment  to  the  German  cause.  The 
Germans  undoubtedly  believed  two  things  that  were  not  true 
in  connection  with  Verdun.  First  they  believed  that  the 
flower  of  the  whole  French  army  was  engaged  at  Verdun  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  line  was  manned  by  mere  garrisons. 
And,  secondly,  they  believed  that  the  French  army  was  melt- 
ing away  at  Verdun,  and  that  when  the  place  was  finally 
taken  it  would  mean  the  practical  end  of  France.  This  is 
not  mere  supposition,  for  the  Germans  have  stated  both 
these  convictions  again  and  again.  They  knew,  of  course, 
that  an  offensive  was  coming,  but  they  believed  that  it  would 
be  nearly  wholly  British.  For  this  reason  they  piled  up 
their  armies  to  face  the  British  to  the  north  of  the  Somme, 
and  they  neglected  the  French  to  the  south  of  the  Somme. 
This  explains  why  the  French  found  a  comparatively  small 
resistance  and  could  therefore  cut  their  way  rapidly  through 
to  Peronne  at  the  angle  of  the  river.  But  the  British  had 
to  face  the  main  German  force,  and  as  a  result  they  made 
comparatively  slow  progress.  But  af  the  moment  of  writing 
the  two  armies  are  nearly  aligned,  and  we  may  therefore 
expect  another  determined  advance,  which  may  not  be  con- 
fined to  Peronne  and  Bapaume,  but  that  may  include,  as  has 
been  said,   some  other  point  or  points  to   the   north. 

The  situation  in  the  east  is  now  even  more  critical  than 
it  is  in  the  west,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  theory 
that  the  war  will  actually  be  decided  here  and  not  in  France. 
The  Russian  successes  have  so  far  been  of  the  most  pyro- 
technic kind,  but  it  looks  as  though  they  may  now  be  gambling 
with  fortune  in  their  attack  upon  Kovel.  The  attack  here 
is  taking  the  form  of  a  wedge  driven  into  the  German  lines, 
and  it  must  either  succeed  completely  or  it  will  be  liable  to 
a  damaging  counter  attack  from  both  north  and  south.  The 
Russian  army,  so  far  as  this  southern  area  is  concerned, 
seems  to  be  in  a  slight  crescent  or  lunar  formation.  The 
northern  tip  of  the  crescent  is  pointed  toward  Kovel.  The 
southern  tip  rests  upon  Delatin,  which  it  has  captured.  Lem- 
berg  lies  almost  exactly  half  way  between  Kovel  to  the  north 
and  Delatin  to  the  south.  The  Russians  are  now  about 
twenty  miles  from  Kovel  and  battling  desperately  to  cross 
the  Stochod  River.  Russian  detachments  seem  to 
crossed  the  river  more  than  once,  only  to  find 
could    not    make    good    their    footing.      If    Kovel    shn 
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the  least  and  most  immediate  result  would  be  the  abandon- 
ment of  Lemberg.  But  there  would  be  other  results  far 
more  serious  than  this.  Kovel  is  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  German  line  running  northward  to  Riga.  It  is 
hard  to  say  just  how  far  this  northern  line  is  protected  by 
the  Pinsk  Marshes,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  would  be  gravely 
endangered  by  a  Russian  advance  so  far  in  its  rear.  It  is 
said  that  both  Von  Hindenburg  and  Von  Mackensen  are  at 
Kovel  directing  the  defense  of  the  Stochod  line,  and  unless 
they  are  successful  in  that  defense  it  will  go  hard  with  the 
armies  in  the  north.  But  the  Russians  are  not  confining 
their  fighting  to  the  extremities  of  their  line.  On  Monday 
night  comes  a  German  bulletin  to  the  effect  that  the  army 
of  General  von  Linsingen  has  fallen  back  behind  the  Zlota 
River  to  the  southwest  of  Lutzk,  but,  curiously  enough,  the 
Russian  reports  say  nothing  about  this,  which  reminds  us  of 
General  Brussilof's  assurance  to  the  newspaper  correspond- 
ents when  he  sent  them  back  from  the  front  that  they  would 
find  all  needed  information  as  to  the  Russian  advance  in  the 
Austrian  bulletins.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  if  the 
Russians  take  Kovel  it  will  probably  mean  the  retirement  of 
the  whole  Teuton  line  from  Riga  southward,  a  distance  of 
some  800  miles.  , 

It  is  to  be  recognized  that  Germany  is  now  fighting  under 
conditions  unprecedented  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
She  has  lost  the  initiative  everywhere,  and  everywhere  she  is 
on  the  defensive.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  her  forces  are 
falling  back  wherever  critical  battles  are  in  progress,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  that  at  Kovel,  and  that  unless  she 
can  speedily  stay  the  present  trend  all  her  main  lines  must 
retreat.  It  is  true  that  the  actual  area  of  these  critical  battles 
on  the  Somme,  at  Kovel,  and  elsewhere  is  not  a  very 
extensive  one,  but  we  must  still  face  the  fact  that  if  Ger- 
many is  unable  to  stem  the  tide  now  there  is  small  likelihood 
that  she  will  be  able  to  do  so  at  all.  A  correspondent  asks 
why  she  should  continue  her  assaults  upon  Verdun  if  the 
situation  in  the  north  is  actually  so  serious.  Why  does  she 
not  hurry  her  Verdun  forces  to  the  threatened  area, 
where  they  would  be  of  so  much  more  value?  The  reply 
must  necessarily  be  conjectural,  but  -we  may  suppose  that 
the  moral  effect  of  an  abandonment  of  the  Verdun  siege  is 
too  serious  to  be  faced.  Possibly  the  Germans  still  believe 
that  the  capture  of  Verdun  would  be  a  staggering  blow  to 
France,  or  again  they  may  be  unwilling  to  release  any  part 
of  the  French  defensive  force.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Verdun  attack  seems  to  have  slackened  somewhat  during 
the  last  few  days,  while  the  Allied  reports  speak  positively 
of  the  presence  in  the  Picardy  armies  of  units  known  to  have 
been  recently  at  Verdun. 


An  explanation  of  the  quiet  that  reigns  at  Saloniki  comes 
from  a  private  source.  It  is  the  fear  of  typhus,  which  is 
said  to  be  prevalent  in  the  southern  part  of  Serbia.  This 
accounts  for  the  substantial  withdrawal  of  German  and  Aus- 
trian troops  and  also  for  the  delay  in  the  advance  of  the 
Allied  forces.  Except  on  some  such  theory  as  this  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  Bulgaria  is  not  attacked.  She  could  hardly 
expect  help  from  Germany  or  Austria,  and  certainly  the  Turks 
are  not  in  a  position  to  help  any  one,  in  spite  of  their  recent 
success  at  Kermanshah.       

A  correspondent  protests  strongly  against  the  statement  that 
Russian  troops  have  entered  Hungary  through  the  Carpathian 
passes.  The  announcement  of  this  invasion  was  made  defi- 
nitely some  three  weeks  ago,  and  there  was  no  denial.  Now 
comes  a  Russian  bulletin  to  the  effect  that  Kirlibaba  has 
been  taken  and  that  fresh  dispositions  of  the  Russian  forces 
are  being  made.  Now  Kirlibaba  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  chief  passes  through  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  it 
is  also  the  name  of  a  village  at  the  Hungarian  end  of  the 
pass.  Kirlibaba  to  which  the  report  refers  is  a  Hungarian 
village,  and  unless  the  report  is  untrue — and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  so — it  establishes  the  fact  of  the  invasion 
of  Hungary.  And  it  is  obvious  that  if  Delatyn  is  in  Rus- 
sian hands  there  are  no  reasons  wrhy  Russian  troops  should 
not  proceed  southward  through  the  pass  into  Hungary- 

Sax  Francisco,  July  19,  1916.  Sidney  Coryx. 


The  city  of  San  Diego  has  recently  taken  steps  to 
rid  itself  of  the  European  house  sparrow,  better  known 
as  "English"  sparrow.  On  April  5,  1916,  the  city 
council  passed  an  ordinance  appropriating  $125  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  ways  and  means  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  English  sparrows  in  the  city  of  San  Diego. 
The  job  of  destroying  the  pests  inside  the  city  limits 
was  given  to  one  man.  During  the  first  month  he 
handed  over  to  the  police  department  323  dead  spar- 
rows. For  these  he  received  five  cents  apiece.  Later, 
when  the  sparrows  became  more  difficult  to  obtain,  he 
was  awarded  ten  cents  apiece.  From  last  reports  the 
sparrows  were  well  under  control. 


PREPAREDNESS. 


Lingah.  a  seaport  of  Persia  on  the  Persian  Gulf  300 
miles  southeast  of  Bushire  and  once  a  very  prosperous 
port,  has  fallen  on  hard  times.  In  former  years  it  was 
an  important  centre  of  the  pearl  trade  and  a  dis- 
tributing point  for  European  merchandise,  but  now 
Bahrain,  where  the  wealthy  European  and  Indian  pearl 
merchants  go  regularly  to  make  their  purchases,  has 
completely  pushed  Lingah  out  of  the  pearl  trade. 


-3  ntofagasta,  a  great  shipper  of  metal  ores,  borax, 
and  nitrate,  is  obliged  to  pipe  its  drinking  water  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  from  the  Andes.  The  city  is  one 
of  the  dryest  spots  in  the  world,  though  a  deep-water 
;><  -t.    Beyond  it  lies  the  great  Ataoamo  desert. 


Dr.   James    H.   McBride    Speaks    to    a    Branch    of    the    Navy 
League  on  the  Topic  of  the  Day. 


Though  it  is  only  indirectly  related  to  the  subject  of 
this  talk  I  must  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  subject 
of  internationalism  that  is  just  now  claiming  attention. 
Several  of  my  correspondents  are  spelling  the  word 
with  a  capital  I,  which  is  showing  it  more  considera- 
tion than  it  would  seem  to  deserve.  As  I  understand 
it,  internationalism,  when  realized,  will  abolish  the 
rivalries  of  nations,  their  enmities  will  disappear,  and 
a  world  unity  based  on  common  ideals  and  interests 
will  rise  above  the  ruins  of  man's  age-old  antagonisms. 
This  is  a  beautiful  vision,  not  unlike  the  "new  earth 
and  new  heaven"  that  John  saw  on  Patmos. 

Internationalism,  if  ever  attained,  will  be  the  out- 
growth of  nationalism,  of  that  local  patriotism  and 
love  of  one  country  which  must  precede  the  larger 
view.  It  is  an  important  truth  that  the  advances  of 
humanity  have  been  by  separate  units  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  best  thing  we  could  do  in  the  immediate 
future  would  be  to  serve  the  unit  to  which  we  belong. 
Our  personal  consciousness  of  a  world  fellowship  must 
be  vague  because  it  is  beyond  our  experience.  We  can 
have  an  interest  in  America  because  we  have  an  Ameri- 
can consciousness.  Back  of  our  memory  of  our  own 
country  there  is  a  long  line  of  experiences  that  have 
become  a  part  of  our  personality.  Our  consciousness 
of  foreign  countries  must  of  necessity  be  dim  and  par- 
tial, and  internationalism,  however  attractive  as  an 
ideal,  would  seem  for  this  age  to  be  only  a  pleasant 
dream. 

It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  the  present  war  has 
made  it  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  prepare  for 
self-defense,  for  the  necessity  is  now  no  greater  than  it 
has  always  been.  The  wrar  has  made  us  think  a  little 
more  clearlv  about  the  matter,  but  has  in  no  way  cre- 
ated the  necessity  for  preparedness.  We  are  recalling 
certain  elementary  facts  that  should  never  have  been 
forgotten :  that  no  nation  is  ever  safe  from  the  danger 
of  aggression,  and  that  any  nation,  if  undefended,  is 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  be  attacked,  and  of  course 
would  have  to  pay  the  conqueror  for  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  the  attack. 

The  only  justifiable  military  preparedness  for  the 
United  States  is  that  which  would  be  used  for  protec- 
tion against  attack  or  to  defend  a  principle.  We  are 
living  among  nations  that  are  armed  and  ready.  The 
distances  that  separate  us  are  being  shortened  yearly. 
They  are  our  neighbors  with  whom  we  daily  deal.  Our 
interests  meet  and  overlap,  and  differences  and  col- 
lisions are  certain  to  occur. 

Our  preparedness  should  be  adequate.  A  little  pre- 
paredness "for  police  purposes"  that  might  quiet  the 
fears  of  timid  folks,  when  just  now  we  are  faced  Do- 
nations that  are  prepared  and  powerful,  would  only  in- 
vite attack.  We  should  have  the  second  navy  in  the 
world  and  universal  military  training,  or  we  should 
abandon  any  cheap  pretense  of  preparedness  and  as- 
sume that  we  live  in  a  world  of  gentle  beings  where 
lions  have  been  changed  to  lambs. 

I  do  not  believe  in  preparing  against  any  particular 
country,  neither  England,  nor  Germany,  nor  any  other 
nation.  We  should  prepare  as  a  principle — not  hastily, 
but  promptly;  not  for  next  year,  but  for  the  future. 

Wars  come  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  They  are 
as  incalculable  as  cyclones.  It  is  no  protection  against 
attack  for  a  nation  to  be  so  weak  that  it  can  not  offer 
resistance. 

The  experience  of  the  European  war  has  shown 
those  of  us  who  in  this  country  have  thought  we  were 
safe  from  foreign  attack  that  we  have  been  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise.  We  have  learned  that  nations  were 
never  more  anxious  for  conquest  than  now,  nor  never 
so  well  prepared,  and  that  attack  has  never  been  easier 
nor  swifter  than  it  is  today.  We  have  learned  the 
ocean  is  no  longer  a  protection,  but  has  become  an  in- 
ternational highway.  Our  general  staff  has  shown  that 
a  certain  European  nation  could  send  over  300,000  sol- 
diers to  our  shores  in  fourteen  days  and  only  use  half 
its  present  transports. 

We  have  found  that  as  a  nation  we  are  unprepared 
on  land  and  sea,  that  our  navy  is  inadequately  manned 
and  equipped  and  that  our  army  is  too  small  and  un- 
ready for  an  emergency. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  given  a  larger  meaning 
to  the  word  preparedness.  It  has  grown  from  a  single 
word  with  two  or  three  lines  for  definition  to  where 
it  would  now  fill  a  page  in  the  dictionary,  with  authors 
writing  volumes  to  explain  its  new  significance. 

Using  preparedness  as  meaning  readiness  for  self- 
defense,  we  now  find  that  to  achieve  this  the  individual 
citizen  must  be  prepared  for  life  in  the  best  sense,  and 
that  this  preparation  may  be  applied  to  defensive  needs 
in  case  of  war. 

The  best  individual  preparation  for  national  self- 
defense  is  that  which  gives  every  one  the  physical  skill 
and  mental  readiness  that  make  him  a  healthy  and 
efficient  person,  and  which  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
activities  of  a  soldier's  life  if  this  should  be  demanded 
bv  the  nation. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 

The  training  of  a  soldier  is  chiefly  physical  training, 
the  kind  that  trains  the  body  and  trains  the  mind  in  co- 


operation with  it.  All  the  activities  that  are  furnished 
in  the  gymnasium  or  on  the  athletic  field,  the  experi- 
ence of  long  walks;  hill  climbing,  ditch  jumping,  wall 
scaling,  all  exercises  in  brief  that  develop  the  body  and 
give  it  endurance  and  that  train  the  young  in  accuracy 
of  judgment,  obedience  to  orders,  courage,  and  readi- 
ness, these  are  essential  for  the  best  work  in  life,  and 
they  also  furnish  the  physical  and  mental  equipment  of 
the  soldier. 

Physical  training  should  be  made  compulsory  in  our 
public  schools  and  it  should  be  made  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic through  the  entire  school  period.  It  should  be 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  There  is  no  reason  why  girls 
should  not  have  physical  training.  There  are  unan- 
swerable reasons  why  they  should.  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain a  strong  and  virile  race  both  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  the  next  generation  should  be  made  physic- 
ally strong.  Physical  training  of  the  right  sort,  which 
is  the  human  side  of  preparedness,  develops  both  mind 
and  body.  It  gives  girls  and  boys  better  control  of 
their  bodies,  it  teaches  them  how  to  stand  and  how  to 
walk,  and  trains  the  individual  in  the  way  of  doing 
things  promptly  and  accurately. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  great  mass 
of  boys  and  girls  good  physical  development,  which  is 
only  gotten  through  special  training,  is  quite  as  im- 
portant in  life  as  the  mental  training  that  our  conven- 
tional education  furnishes.  There  are  possibly  a  few 
who  do  not  need  such  training.  Their  inheritance  is 
so  good  that  they  may  have  the  necessary  physical 
qualities  without  special  training.  These  are  rare  ex- 
ceptions. The  great  majority  need  help  or  they  will 
fall  short,  far  short  of  the  capacity  to  endure  the  strain 
that  no  normal  life  can  escape.  Our  public  schools 
will  never  be  what  they  ought  to  be  as  makers  of  virile 
men  and  women  until  we  adopt  the  principle  that 
physical  training  be  made  the  foundation  of  mental 
training. 

It  has  been  shown  by  examinations  made  of  thou- 
sands of  indoor  workers  of  Xew  York  and  by  similar 
examinations  of  workers  in  the  shops  of  Detroit  that 
about  two-thirds  of  this  class  are  physically  unsound. 
We  are  justified  in  believing  that  these  people  are  rep- 
resentative of  their  class,  which  of  course  includes  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  that  there  are  other  millions  whose 
condition  is  equally  bad.  This  is  a  serious  matter. 
The  past  of  the  world  has  been  to  the  stronger  races, 
and  the  future  will  also  be  to  those  who  have  the 
physical  vigor  to  bear  the  inevitable  stress  that  peace- 
ful pursuits  impose,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  stress 
that  war  brings.  The  soldier  who  is  physically  strong 
has  a  great  advantage  over  the  man  who  is  physically 
inferior.  The  casualties  of  war  are  not  all  due  to 
bullets,  for  the  physical  strain  is  so  great  that  thou- 
sands break  down  and  many  of  them  are  semi-invalids 
for  life.  Here  is  where  preparedness  for  life  should 
start,  that  is,  with  the  physical  training  of  boys  and 
girls.  No  school  should  be  without  large  playgrounds, 
a  gymnasium,  and  a  swimming-pool.  The  school  that 
is  lacking  in  these  essentials  is  as  unfit  for  teaching 
as  if  half  the  books  were  missing. 

When  boys  have  had  this  kind  of  training  until  they 
are  seventeen  or  eighteen  they  should  have  a  certain 
amount  of  military  training  that  will  fit  them  for  the 
work  of  defending  the  country  in  case  of  war.  In  a 
democracy,  where  every  one  owes  a  duty  to  the  state 
equally  with  every  one  else,  no  cne  should  be  excused 
from  military  training  or  military  service  in  case  of 
war.  The  citizen  of  a  democracy  should  not  be  able 
to  hire  some  one  to  fight  for  him. 

COST  OF  READINESS. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  great  expense  of  the 
army  and  navy,  that  they  cost  so  much  that  we  can 
not  afford  to  add  to  either.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
they  cost  more  than  they  ought.  Work  done  by  the 
government  is  liable  to  cost  more  in  a  democracy, 
where  the  expert  may  be  voted  out  today  and  the  ama- 
teur voted  in  tomorrow.  Exaggerated  statements  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  our  army  and  navy, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  some  of  the  figures. 

For  some  years  the  total  annual  appropriations  by 
Congress  for  all  government  expenses  have  been  over 
$1,000,000,000.  The  current  yearly  expense  of  the  army 
and  navy  has  been  about  twenty  per  cent  of  this 
amount.  The  figures  for  the  navy  for  three  years  are 
as  follows.  Those  for  the  army,  leaving  out  river  and 
harbor  expenses  and  construction,  which  are  not  prop- 
erly included  in  current  expenses,  are  essentially  the 
same  as  for  the  navy. 

Annual  appropriations  for  three  years:  1913  run- 
ning expenses  of  navy.  $105,476,948.62;  1914  running 
expenses  of  naw.  $103.476,982.61 ;  1915  running  ex- 
penses of  navy,  $102,808,063.88. 

This  would  make  the  annual  expense  of  upkeep  of 
the  navy  about  ten  per  cent  of  all  appropriations. 

One  gentleman  who  has  had  much  to  say  on  the 
"war  expense"  of  the  government  succeeds  in  making 
the  annual  expense  of  the  army  and  navy  appear  to  be 
sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation.  In 
order  to  achieve  this  result  he  adds  to  the  above  figures 
the  cost  of  constructing  new  vessels,  all  pension  appro- 
priations, all  money  expended  on  rivers  and  harbors, 
also  the  care  of  government  cemeteries,  which  alone 
cost  nearly  a  half-million.  He  neglects  to  add  the  cost 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  expense  of  Paul 
Revere's   ride,   though   this   would  have  been   quite  as 
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appropriate.  By  making  use  of  these  figures  he  causes 
taxpayers  to  have  nightmare,  and  the  blood  of  our 
pacifist  friends  to  run  cold  at  the  thought  of  such  sums 
being  set  aside  for  the  sole  purpose  of  human  slaughter. 

It  is  really  unfair  to  compare  our  army  and  navy  cost 
with  that  of  European  countries  without  a  statement 
of  the  relative  cost  of  labor  and  material. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  cost  of  armor- 
plate  almost  everything  that  goes  into  army  and  navy 
supply  and  construction  costs  more  here  than  in  Eu- 
rope. 

SALARIES    HIGH. 

The  salaries  of  officers  and  pay  of  soldiers  here  and 
in  Europe  will  furnish  a  fair  basis  for  comparison. 
The  pay  of  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  certain  European 
countries  are  as  follows: 

(Please  bear  in  mind  that  the  figures  given  for  Eu- 
ropean soldiers  is  the  maximum  pay.  That  for  United 
States  soldiers  is  minimum.) 

Per  Year. 

Russia $     4.00 

Austria-Hungary   S.OO 

Germany 38.00 

France 20.00 

U.   S.  minimum 180.00 

U.   S.   average 240.00 

You  will  see  that  while  Germany  pays  her  soldiers 
more  than  any  other  European  country  the  soldier  in  the 
United  States  receives  five  times  as  much  as  his  mini- 
mum as  the  German  soldier  receives  as  his  maximum. 

The  following  shows  the  relative  amounts  paid  as 
salaries  to  officers  in  armies  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States. 

Comparative  statement  of  yearly  pay  of  army  officers : 

Grade.  U.    S.       French.  German. 

Major-General    $8000  $3448  $3223 

Brigadier-General 6000  2432  2441 

Colonel   4000  1744  2162 

Captain 2400  676  1096 

Lieutenant   2000  486  450 

$22,400  $8786  $9372 

In  addition  to  salaries  each  country  gives  allowances 
for  soldiers  and  officers,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  that  here. 

The  figures  show  that  the  pay  of  soldiers  and  officers 
in  our  army  is  much  greater  than  that  of  those  in  Eu- 
rope and  it  is  plain  that  the  same  rate  of  excess  carried 
through  our  entire  "war  account"  of  both  army  and 
navy  would  explain  the  greater  part  of  the  differences 
that  have  been  giving  chills  to  some  of  our  citizens. 

The  expense  and  tragedy  of  our  unpreparedness  in 
all  of  our  own  wars  ought  to  have  taught  us  a  lesson. 
Let  us  consider  a  few  historic  facts: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812  we  had  about 
6000  so-called  soldiers,  untrained  and  unequipped,  on 
our  frontiers.  The  British  had  about  5000  regulars  in 
Canada.  Historians  agree  that  if  we  had  possessed  an 
army  of  10,000  trained  men  we  could  have  invaded 
Canada  and  brought  the  war  to  a  close  in  three  months. 
We  were,  however,  almost  as  badly  prepared  then  as 
we  are  now,  and  had  to  get  ready  after  war  was  de- 
clared. We  raised  527,000  men  during  the  two  and  a 
half  years  that  the  war  dragged  on.  At  the  battle  of 
Blandenburg,  near  Washington,  the  British  had  a  little 
less  than  1500  men,  the  Americans  had  5400  men. 
After  losing  eight  men  killed  and  eleven  wounded  the 
Americans,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  ran  away. 
The  British  marched  to  Washington  and  burned  the 
capitol.  The  war,  thanks  to  our  unpreparedness,  cost 
us  $243,000,000,  the  loss  of  many  lives,  and  interrup- 
tion of  economic  development. 

IN    SPANISH    WAR. 

In  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898  our  unpreparedness 
would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  Turkey,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  possessed  then  as  now  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  good  navy.  We  were  without  cables  to 
mine  our  harbors,  we  had  no  mines  to  protect  them, 
and  no  explosives  to  charge  the  mines.  We  had  no 
search  lamps  for  shore  use,  and  the  government  had  to 
go  to  private  corporations  to  ask  for  loans.  Our  com- 
missary department  was  a  farce  and  our  sanitary  equip- 
ment was  tragically  inadequate.  We  were  without  men 
to  man  our  forts  and  our  army  was  only  a  fragment 
of  what  it  should  have  been.  Even  Mr.  Bryan,  who 
claims  he  could,  possibly  by  waving  a  magic  wand,  call 
a  million  men  to  arms  between  sunup  and  sundown, 
had  to  send  despairing  telegrams  to  Washington  for 
equipment  for  his  waiting  men  in  1898.  We  were  in- 
deed fortunate  in  having  Spain  for  an  enemy.  Any 
first-class  power  would  have  easily  destroyed  every 
city  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  1911  we  were  threatened  with  trouble  on  our 
Mexican  border  and  the  President  ordered  a  division 
of  19.000  men  to  .concentrate  there  at  once.  After 
eighty-five  days  13,000  men  had  been  taken  there.  This 
was  the  largest  number  that  could  be  supplied  after 
practically  three  months  of  searching,  and  they  were 
set  to  guard  a  line  four  times  as  long  as  that  of  north- 
ern France. 

Upton,  our  best  military  historian,  says  if  we  had 
possessed  an  army  of  30,000  trained  men  in  1860  we 
would  have  ended  the  war  at  Bull  Run.  To  have  done 
this  would  have  saved  four  years  of  war,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives,  $5,000,000,000  as  cost  of  the  war, 
$4,000,000,000  since  paid  as  pensions,  and  the  indus- 
trial destruction  of  the  South.  The  congressman  from 
this  district  has  lately  referred  with  commendation  to 


the  fact  that  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton  of  Missouri 
opposed  an  increase  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  the 
early  'fifties.  I  believe  history  justifies  the  statement 
that  if  we  had  possessed  a  first-class  navy  in  1860,  even 
with  our  inadequate  army,  we  could  have  blockaded  the 
Southern  ports  and  shortened  the  war  certainly  by  half. 
We  had  to  create  a  navy  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war, 
and  yet  Senator  Benton  is  praised  for  his  action.  The 
senator  has  in  spirit  lineal  descendants  in  our  friends  of 
today,  who  are  as  certain  as  he  was  that  we  are  in  no 
danger  and  who  think  our  greatest  safeguard  is  to  be 
so  helpless  that  we  could  not  defend  ourselves.  The 
best  authorities,  and  President  Wilson  agrees  with 
them,  say  that  our  navy  is  now  fourth,  though  four 
years  ago  it  was  the  second  navy  in  the  world,  so  we 
are  gradually  approaching  the  helpless  stage. 

Rear-Admiral  Fisk  wrote  his  now  famous  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  October,  1914,  and  called 
Mr.  Daniels'  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  navy  was 
unprepared  for  war.  The  admiral  soon  found  it  ad- 
visable to  resign  as  the  Secretary's  adviser.  Since  then 
other  naval  officers  have  been  careful  in  expressing 
their  opinions  on  the  defects  of  the  navy,  though  the 
testimony  of  several  has  been  quite  unfavorable.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Franklin  Roosevelt  lately  said  that 
relatively  to  our  needs  we  had  never  been  so  poorly 
equipped  for  war  as  now.  The  navy  is  short  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  officers  that  it  takes  months  and 
years  to  train.  It  is  short  of  fast  cruisers,  short  of 
submarines,  short  of  transports,  short  of  hydro-aero- 
planes, short  of  men,  short  of  officers.  A  naval  officer 
testified  lately  that  one  foreign  dreadnought  could 
easily  destroy  all  the  naval  vessels  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Pacifism  is  no  recent  development.  In  all  ages  there 
have  been  those  who  did  not  believe  that  there  was 
danger  of  war  seemingly  because  they  thought  war 
was  wrong.  Lord  Roberts  in  1910-11-12  tried  to  rouse 
the  Britishers  to  the  dangers  of  war,  but  they  sneered 
at  him  as  a  war  lord  and  threatened  to  have  Parlia- 
ment deprive  him  of  his  honors  and  decorations.  A 
longer  war  and  the  needless  slaughter  of  her  sons  is 
part  of  the  price  that  Britain  pays  for  listening  to  her 
fellow-citizens  who  knew  there  was  no  danger  of  war. 

pacifists  of  1860. 

In  1860,  during  the  closing  days  of  the  Buchanan 
administration,  when  the  South  was  threatening  seces- 
sion, many  public  men  in  Congress  joined  in  proposi- 
tions that  would  have  made  slavery  perpetual  in  this 
country,  and  they  proposed  to  do  this  in  order  to  avoid 
war.  These  timid  and  well-meaning  people  dreaded 
war  so  much  that  they  were  willing  to  make  the  lash 
of  the  slave-driver  a  legal  tender  in  America  for  human 
toil,  and  leave  the  slave  market  in  Washington  for- 
ever as  a  legalized  institution.  The  great  body  of 
Americans,  however,  prized  the  Union,  and  they  made 
their  appeal  to  war,  and  in  spite  of  timid  peace  lovers 
and  only  by  the  help  of  war,  slavery  was  destroyed, 
the  Union  saved,  and  we  were  able  to  spell  the  word 
nation  with  a  capital  N. 

When  the  present  war  in  Europe  began  Switzerland 
sent  an  army  of  240,000  soldiers  to  her  borders  in  four 
days,  each  man  trained,  equipped,  ready.  This  was 
possible  because  every  Swiss  has  a  soldier's  training 
and  the  people  have  a  pride  in  their  army,  and  the 
pride  of  the  people  is  reflected  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
army.  Now  observe  a  contrast.  Mexican  bandits  at- 
tacked the  border  town  of  Columbus,  where  soldiers 
were  stationed.  The  soldiers  were  asleep,  their  guns 
failed  to  work,  the  telephone  was  out  of  order.  The 
town  was  looted  and  burned  and  citizens  shot.  It  was 
a  week  before  a  fragment  of  an  army  started  in  pur- 
suit, and  then  it  was  found  there  were  no  transport 
trucks,  the  aeroplanes  were  unfit,  the  w:reless  would 
not  work.  The  bandits  disappeared  at  their  leisure 
with  their  loot,  while  American  citizens  were  actually 
telegraphing  protests  to  Congress  against  appropria- 
tions for  the  army  and  navy. 

The  failure  at  Columbus  is  symptomatic.  In  our 
pre-occupation  with  private  interests  we  have  neg- 
lected the  state;  there  has  been  a  little  weakening  of 
our  national  ideals.  We  Americans  have  been  asleep, 
dreaming  that  we  were  safe,  that  though  the  lava  flow 
of  war  might  pass  over  the  fields  of  Europe,  no  harm 
could  come  to  us.  As  a  people  our  interests  are  per- 
sonal, local,  and  provincial ;  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  take 
a  large  national,  much  less  international  view. 

The  preparedness  movement  may  help  to  rouse  us 
from  indifference  and  narrowness  and  bring  the  moral 
reawakening  that  America  needs.  The  preservation  of 
the  nation  means  the  saving  of  the  home  and  its  ideals, 
and  so  preparedness  is  seen  to  be  a  moral  question,  and 
belongs  to  the  spiritual  things  of  life. 

We  need  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  pre- 
paredness means,  for  it  is  much  more  than  an  army  and 
a  navy.  Primarily  it  means  personal  efficiency,  both 
mental  and  physical.  An  army  and  a  navy  without 
this  individual  equipment,  also  without  intelligent  pub- 
lic support  back  of  them,  will  not  be  the  effective  in- 
struments for  defense  that  they  should  be.  Prepared- 
ness should  be  based  on  the  socialized  activities  of  the 
people  for  community,  state,  and  national  ends.  This 
is  democratic  preparedness  in  contrast  to  the  Prussian 
efficiency  that  mechanizes  life,  measuring  each  per- 
son's skill  according  to  the  methods  of  autocracy  and 
using  it  for  aggressive  and  destructive  purposes.     Our 


national  efficiency  must  be  human  and  democratic, 
based  on  the  service  of  all  and  directed  to  the  common 
good. 

We  Americans  are  certainly  not  an  efficient  people. 
We  lack  the  patient,  careful  industry  that  develops 
thoroughness.  We  are  wasteful  of  resources,  wasteful 
of  energy,  wasteful  of  human  life.  Nature's  con- 
venient riches  have  led  us  for  five  generations  to  neg- 
lect the  frugality  that  makes  men  careful  and  develops 
forethought.  We  are,  however,  on  the  way,  passing 
through  the  pioneering,  experimenting,  humanizing 
stage  toward  the  goal  of  a  new  democracy.  We  have 
in  America  the  finest  of  human  material,  strong  with 
the  savings  of  man's  long  experience.  We  need  drill, 
we  need  the  foresight  that  will  care  for  the  interests 
of  the  future;  we  need  the  unified  national  life  that  can 
alone  be  the  foundation  of  real  democracy.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  compete  with  autocracies  that  are 
stronger  for  aggression  than  we  are  for  defense. 

We  are  frequently  reminded  of  late  that  democracy 
is  on  trial.  It  is  on  trial,  and  will  always  be.  It  is 
nature's  method  by  which  man  and  his  institutions  are 
tried  out  and  fitted  to  survive.  There  is  no  stopping 
place  in  man's  career,  for  his  institutions  must  be  end- 
lessly rebuilt:  his  work  is  a  pilgrimage  which  each 
generation  must  begin  anew.  Though  it  may  not  be 
apparent,  you  of  this  league  are  helping  in  this  rebuild- 
ing work,  and  joined  with  all  the  many  branches  of 
the  Navy  League  you  may  help  to  preserve  the  ideals 
and  perpetuate  the  best  traditions  of  democracy.  It  is 
for  this  reason  I  assume  that  you  are  advocating  na- 
tional defense  because  you  must  know  that  democracy 
can  only  survive  if  it  is  strong  enough  to  protect  itself 
against   aggression. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  in  addition  to 
dangers  from  without  there  are  dangers  from  within, 
and  our  democracy  will  disappear  unless  we  can  main- 
tain it  against  the  old  enemies,  luxury,  corruption,  in- 
difference. If  our  interest  and  vigilance  shall  fail, 
democracy  will  fail,  and  here  in  the  land  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  may  be  witnessed  a  tragedy  that  will 
duplicate  the  fate  of  Rome. 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Alvin  S.  Johnson,  who  returns  to  Stanford  Uni- 
versity as  a  professor  of  political  economy,  was  head  of 
the  Stanford  economics  department  in  1911  and  1912. 
Since  then  he  has  been  on  the  Cornell  faculty.  He  has 
published  several  notable  volumes. 

Victor  A.  S.  Williams,  brigadier-general  in  the  over- 
seas forces  of  Canada,  who  is  reported  as  captured  by 
the  Germans  in  recent  fighting,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  permanent  Canadian  military  force  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  militia  council 
of  the  Dominion  before  the  war  opened.  He  had  his 
military  education  at  the  Royal  Military  College. 
Kingston.  Between  the  years  1S87-9,  when  he  served 
in  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  and  the 
service  he  rendered  in  the  South  African  war,  from 
which  he  returned  with  the  Queen's  Medal  and  five 
clasps,  this  soldier  rose  steadily  from  post  to  post  in 
the  Canadian  forces. 

George  Washington  Kirchwey,  the  newly-elected 
president  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  was  until 
recently  Kent  professor  of  law  at  Columbia  University. 
His  interest  in  both  penology  and  pacific  methods  of 
settling  national  disputes  has  been  long  and  keen,  and 
his  service  for  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminology  and  the  New  York  state  society  of 
the  same  name  caused  him  to  be  called  in  to  advise 
and  act  during  the  recent  controversy  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  Sing  Sing.  Curiously  enough,  Pro- 
fessor Kirchwey  was  prominent  in  the  1912  presidential 
campaign  as  a  definer  of  the  platform  of  the  Progres- 
sive party  and  as  a  champion  of  the  candidacy  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Joseph  Carter  Rose,  associate  in  botany,  United 
States  National  Museum,  has  returned  from  an  exten- 
sive botanical  exploration  in  Brazil  and  Argentina. 
Dr.  Rose,  who  is  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
cactacea;  of  North  and  South  America  for  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  was  engaged  chiefly  in  col- 
lecting these  plants.  A  trip  was  made  also  to  the  top 
of  Mt.  Itatiaya,  the  highest  mountain  in  Brazil.  Be- 
sides the  field  work,  all  the  great  museums  and  bo- 
tanical gardens  of  the  east  coast  of  South  America 
were  visited.  Large  collections  of  living  plants  were 
brought  back,  while  an  extensive  series  of  herbarium 
and  formalin  specimens  has  been  deposited  in  the 
herbarium  of  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

The  new  Lord  Kitchener,  elder  brother  and  heir  of 
the  late  British  secretary  of  war,  has   for  some  time 
been  in  southwest  Africa,  where  he  has  been  serving 
in    the    campaign    against    the     Germans.      Although 
sixty-nine  years  old,  the  new  earl,  who  was  born  Oc- 
tober  5,    1846,   placed  himself  at   the   disposal   of   the 
government    at    the   outbreak   of   the    war   and   began 
active  duty  at  once.     He  served  in  Burma  in  1891,  be- 
ing mentioned  in  dispatches,  and  in  the  Manipur  ex- 
pedition  in   the   same  year,  being  again  mentioned  in 
dispatches.     He  married  in   1877  the  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frankling  Lushing 
son.   Commander  H.  E.   F.   C.   Kitchener,   r 
served  in  China  in  1900  and  is  serving  in 
war.     There  is  also  a  daughter. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA'S  SOUTHLAND. 


Dr.    J.    A.    Zahm  Writes    Interestingly    of  a    Little  -  Known 
Part  of  the  World. 


We  of  the  United  States.,  firmly  entrenched  behind 
our  notions  of  superiority,  know  all  too  little  of  the 
continent  south  of  us,  of  its  people,  of  its  progress,  of 
its  wonderful  cities,  and  of  the  spirit  of  its  people. 
Too  many  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  South 
America  as  a  semi-civilized  country,  taken  up  almost 
entirely  with  revolutions.  So  any  one  who  spreads 
information  calculated  to  dissipate  our  chauvinistic 
ideas  is  a  public  benefactor  and  deserves  a  wide  au- 
dience. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  informative  volumes 
of  recent  times  in  this  line  is  "Through  South 
America's  Southland,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Zahm,  C.  S. 
C,  Ph.  D.,  who  accompanied  Colonel  Theodore  Roose- 
velt on  his  recent  journey  into  South  America.  In 
fact  it  was  largely  through  Dr.  Zahm,  who  had  traveled 
in  South  .America  before  and  written  much  about  the 
country,  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  induced  to  go  on 
his  famous  expedition.  Roosevelt  has  written  of  the 
journey  also,  but  his  work  was  largely  scientific,  while 
Dr.  Zahm  confines  himself  to  narrative  and  descrip- 
tion. 

Of  how  he  happened  to  go  in  company  with  Roose- 
velt, Dr.  Zahm  writes: 

During  my  first  visit  to  South  America  I  was,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  rime,  virtually  alone,  having  no  com- 
panions but  my  escort  or  such  travelers  as  I  happened  to 
fall  in  with  during  the  course  of  my  journey.  This  was  a 
great  drawback,  for  it  is  impossible  fully  to  enjoy  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  of  the  tropics,  or  avail  one's  self  of  the  rare 
opportunity  for  studying  Xature  in  her  most  glorious  mani- 
festations unless  one  has  with  him  one  or  more  congenial 
companions  who  have  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  fauna  and 
flora,  as  well  as  with  the  people  with  whom  one  is  brought 
into  daily  contact.  I  resolved,  therefore,  if  I  should  ever 
go  to  the  interior  of  South  America  again,  that  I  should  not 
be  without  at  least  one  companion  who  had  not  only  an 
interest  in  the  fascinating  animal  and  plant  life  of  the  regions 
to  be  visited,  but  who  had  also  made  nature  study  a  promi- 
nent part  of  his  life  work. 

But  where  was  I  to  find  the  kind  of  a  companion  desired 
— one  who  was  not  only  a  lover  of  wild  nature,  but  one  who 
was  also  prepared  to  endure  all  the  privations  and  hardships 
incident  to  travel  in  the  uninhabited  jungle  ?  I  had  not,  how- 
ever, pondered  the  matter  long  before  I  bethought  me  of  a 
man  who  would  be  an  ideal  traveling  companion,  if  he  could 
find  the  necessary  leisure  and  could  be  induced  to  visit  the 
southern  continent.  This  man  was  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
whose  second  term  as  President  of  the  United  States  was 
just   expiring. 

I  accordingly  visited  him  at  the  White  House,  as  Colonel 
Roosevelt  tells  his  readers  in  his  delightful  book,  "Through 
the  Brazilian  Wilderness,"  and  -proposed  to  him  that,  when 
free  from  presidential  cares,  he  and  I  should  go  up  the 
Paraguay  into  the  interior  of  South  America.  During  the 
course  of  my  interview,  as  I  have  elsewhere  written,  I  told 
the  President  of  a  journey  I  had  just  made  into  the  wilds 
of  our  sister  continent  and  of  my  delightful  experiences 
among  the  Andes  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Amazon. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  my  observations,  and  inquired 
particularly  about  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  tropics,  as  well 
as  about  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  the  great  forest 
regions  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Cordilleras  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  he  might  eventually  be  able  to  under- 
take a  journey  that  possessed  for  him  so  many  and  so  varied 
attractions. 

In  Bahia.  the  old  capital  of  Brazil,  the  visitor  is  im- 
pressed by  the  large  proportion  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion. More  than  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  have 
negro  blood  in  their  veins,  owing  to  the  early  alliances 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  pioneers  with  the  negro 
and  Indian  women.  As  a  result  race  and  color  have 
not  the  same  significance  that  they  have  in  the  United 
States : 

Whites,  Indians,  and  negroes  associate  together  in  a  way 
which  would  be  quite  impossible  with  us.  and  which  an  old 
\  irginia  planter  would  condemn  as  an  abomination  unutter- 
able. Some  of  the  highest  government  and  municipal  offices 
in  Bahia,  as  in  other  parts  of  Brazil,  are  held  by  negroes 
and  half-castes,  and  they  attend  public  functions  on  a  footing 
of  absolute  equality  with  the  whites  who  have  preserved  then- 
racial  purity  intact.  One  of  the  leading  members  on  the 
reception  committee,  which  came  to  greet  our  party  before  we 
landed,  was  a  prominent  government  official  who  was  a  pure 
negro.  He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  the  entertainments 
that  were  prepared  for  us  during  our  visit  and  was  always 
treated  by  his  companions  with  the  same  respect  and  defer- 
ence as  if  he  had  been  a  Filho  do  Reina — a  native  of  Portu- 
gal— or  a  F1//10  da  Terra — that  is,  one  who  is  born  in  Brazil, 
but  of  Portuguese  descent — one,  therefore,  who  is  preemi- 
nently a  Brazilian  by  birth,  language,  and  culture- 
Truth  to  tell,  there  is  not  a  little  to  say  in  favor  of  the 
fusion  of  the  European  and  African  races  in  Brazil.  For 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  the  country  has  pro- 
duced have  had  a  strain  of  negro  blood  in  their  veins.  This 
is  evidenced  by  looking  over  the  long  list  of  literary  men, 
artists,  poets,  historians,  jurisconsults,  men  of  science, 
novelists,  and  politicians  in  which  the  amalgamation  of  the 
white  and  the  black  has  been  most  pronounced,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Bahia.  Pernambuco,  Ceara.  and  Maranhao.  From 
the  negro  the  Portuguese  receives,  among  other  traits,  a 
more  lively  imagination,  and  a  more  perfect  adaptability  to 
the  climate  of  the  tropics; — traits  that  are  sure  to  impress  the 
traveler  in  all  parts  of  Brazil,  but  more  particularly  in  those 
regions  in  which  there  has  been  the  most  complete  mixture 
of  the  blacks  and  whites.  General  Dumas,  whom  Xapoleon 
called  "the  Horatius  Codes  of  the  Tyrol."  and  the  famous 
dramatic  authors  and  novelists,  Dumas  pere  and  Dumas  His, 
are  not  the  only  instances  in  which  a  remarkable  flowerine 
of  the  intellect  has  been  exhibited  by  the  offspring  of  black 
and  white  parents.  Brazil  can  show  countless  instances  of  I 
this  k;nd  in  every"  department  of  intellectual  activity.  What 
will  '  e  the  final  outcome  of  this  merging  of  the  two  races 
in  Brazil  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  forecast,  but  from  what 
has  co  far  taken  place  the  result  is  not  by  any  means  so 
disr  rous  as  .we  in  the  United  States  should  be  inclined 
to  1 -fliers. 

Dr   Zahm  rhapsodizes  over  the  beauties  of  the  city 


I  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  he  first  viewed  it  on  entering  the 
|  harbor: 

The  mountains  surrounding  the  city  were  enveloped  in 
clouds  when  we  first  entered  the  bay,  but  the  rising  sun 
soon  cleared  up  the  atmosphere,  and  then  every  detail  of 
mountains,  bay,  and  city  came  out  in  glorious  relief.  Then, 
in  the  dreamlike  radiance  of  the  morning,  the  panorama  be- 
fore us  revealed  itself  as  one  unbroken  line  of  perfectly 
modulated  landscape.  In  every  direction  were  the  most 
charming  vistas  of  green  and  gold-  The  bases  and  flanks  of 
Tijuca  and  the  flowering  summits  of  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos 
were  bathed  in  the  luminous  rays  of  the  tropical  sun,  which 
suffused  everything  with  wonder  and  beauty  and  transmuted 
them  into  visions  of  ineffable  splendor.  The  waters  of 
Guanabara  seemed  to  have  all  the  reputed  tints  of  the  dying 
dolphin,  for  their  colors  changed  with  every  movement  of  the 
clouds — with  every  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the 
rapidly  disappearing  vapors  which  had  surcharged  the  soft, 
warm  atmosphere  of  the  morning.  Everywhere  they  quivered 
with  romance  and  with  the  golden  charm  of  fairyland. 

The  color  notes  of  mountain,  and  bay,  and  island  struck  a 
pleasant  harmony  with  the  exquisitely  tinted  lines  of  the  city 
beautiful  cradled  between  the  evergreen  foothills  of  Tijuca 
and  the  resplendent  waters  of  Guanabara.  Even  at  a  dis- 
tance, Rio  de  Janeiro  seems  a  city  of  gardens.  The  pre- 
vailing tone  of  its  embowered  villas  and  sun-stained  palaces 
and  churches  is  a  pearly  white,  passing,  by  delicate  grada- 
tions, into  light  orange  and  primrose.  The  city,  indeed,  is 
as  unique  as  its  setting.  The  first  view  of  it  fully  justifies 
all  that  can  be  said  in  its  praise. 

The  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  frequently  been  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  world-famed  cities.  But  it  is  so 
far  beyond  all  others  in  scenic  beauty,  in  the  gorgeous 
pageant  of  mountains  and  hills  with  their  delicately  drawn 
outlines,  in  its  lovely  bays  and  its  century  of  islands  tinted 
with  the  most  exquisite  aerial  hues,  that  comparison  is  quite 
out  of  place.  Xot  Xaples  so  famed  in  song  and  story,  not 
Vigo  with  its  garland  of  islands  and  mountain  peaks,  not 
Palermo  with  its  Conca  d'Oro  surmounted  by  Mount  Pelle- 
grino,  not  Sydney  with  its  island-studded  bay,  not  Con- 
stantinople with  its  golden  horn  crowned  by  mosques  and 
minarets,  can  offer  anything  that  so  rejoices  the  eye  and 
so  satisfies  our  ideal  of  supreme  beauty  in  nature  as  does 
the  peerless  bay  of  Guanabara- 

Dr.  Zahm  is  almost  as  enthusiastic  of  the  work  of  i 
mankind  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  in  that  of  Xature: 

Another   thoroughfare   that   particularly   interested   me   was  ! 
the  Mangue  Canal — used  for  draining  the  lowlands  of  the  city. 
It  is  flanked   on   each   side  by  a  street  and  a   double  row   of  j 
stately  palms  which  make  it  one  of  the  most   attractive   fea-  - 
tures  of  the  capital.     The  section  of  the  city  drained  by  this 
canal  is  tenanted  chiefly  by  the  poorer  classes,  or  by  people  I 
of  moderate  means.     But  even  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor  J 
I  observed  no  evidence  of  the  squalor  and  suffering  found  in 
so  many  of  the  large  cites  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
There    are    no    slums    in    Rio    and    there    is,    consequently,    a 
marked  absence  of  those  low.  debauched  criminal  classes  that  ' 
thrive  in  such  quarters.     Here  the  houses  are  small — usually  j 
of  one  story"-     Many  of  them  are  painted  in  the  most  garish  i 
colors.     The  dominating  shades  are  blue  and  dark  red.     Fre- 
quently one   will  see  the  facade  painted  a  bright  blue,  while  ; 
the    windows    and    shutters   are   green,    and    the    sides    of   the 
house   a   pronounced   yellow   or   brown.      But   when    all    these 
things  are  seen   in   their  peculiar   setting  of   brick-red   earth, 
an    inflamed    sky.    and    a    luxuriant    tropical    flora,    their    ap- 
parently   violent    tonality    disappears    and    the    result    is    a 
sumptuous    harmony    which    produces    on    the    eye    the    same 
effect    that    certain    phrases    of   a    Wagnerian    symphony   pro- 
duce on  the  ear. 

The  facades  of  some  of  the  buildings,  even  of  the  humbler 
classes,   are    frescoed,   and   often   reproduce   local    views,   par- 
ticularly   views    of    the    bay.      In    this    respect    they    are    not 
unlike  certain  houses  in  Italy  which  are  adorned  with  paint- 
ings  representing   choice  bits   of   scenery   around   the   bay    of 
Xaples,  or  along  the  picturesque  flanks  of  the  Alps  or  Apen- 
nines-    The  greater  number  of  them  are  occupied  by  negroes 
or  half-breeds,  but  every  house  has  its  dooryard  and,  not  in-  i 
frequently,  a  garden  in  the  rear.     For  this  reason  the  density  j 
of  Rio's   population,   even   in   its   most   congested   sections,   is 
far  less  than  that  of  the  large  and  crowded  cities  of  Europe  i 
and  even  of  the  United  States.     Taken  as  a  whole,  it  has  been  ; 
estimated    that    the    density    of    population    in     Rio    is    six  , 
times   less   than    that   of   New   York,   twenty   times   less   than  ' 
that    of    London,    and    fifty    times    less    than    that    of    Paris. 
There  is  everywhere  an  abundance  of  light  and  air.  and  all,  I 
even  the  poorest,  seem  to  be  cheerful  and  contented.     Every- 
where  the  yards  and  streets  were  filled  with  coveys  of  large- 
eyed,   laughing   piccaninnies  who   were   making  merry   in    the 
flood  of  tropical  sunshine.     Their  multi-colored  garments  were  ' 
short  and  scant — usually  a  simple  slip  of  the  cheapest  fabric 
The  expense  of  clothing  them  was  nominal,   as  was  also  the 
cost  of  fuel — items  which  in  our  northern  zones  are,  for  the 
poor,  a  matter  of  serious  import.     And  where  bananas,  maize, 
and    mandioca    are    so    abundant,    as    in    Brazil,    there    is    no  ! 
reason  why  colored  children  of  every  shade  should  not,   like 
their  parents  before  them,  wax  strong  and  grow  fat. 

The  streets  and  parks,  homes  and  public  institutions 
of  the  cosmopolitan  city  of  Sao  Paulo  are  extolled  by 
Dr.  Zahm  and  he  is  even-where  impressed  by  the 
apparently  increasing  population : 

One  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  large  families  one 
meets  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  them  comprising  ten  or  twelve,  or  even  more  chil- 
dren. The  birth  rate  is  nearly  thirty-six  per  thousand.  This 
is  almost  twice  as  great  as  that  of  London,  and  shows  that 
race-suicide  is  not  making  the  terrible  ravage  here  that  it 
does  in  many  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  More  impressive  still  is  the  fact  that  the  birth  rate 
is  more  than  double  the  death  rate — something  which  can 
be  said  of  few  cities  of  this  size.  The  mortality  of  the  city 
varies  between  seventeen  and  twenty  per  thousand.  This  is 
lower  than  that  of  many  European  capitals  and  less  than  half 
of  that  of  Mexico  and  Bombay.  One  could  not  wish  for 
better  evidence  of  the  climate's  salubrity  or  of  the  sanitary' 
condition  of  the  city.  Xowhere  are  there  more  competent 
health  officials  than  here  and  nowhere  are  all  necessary 
hygienic   measures  more  rigidly  enforced. 

Of   mate,    the    stimulating    South    American    drink, 
which  is  similar  to  tea.  Dr.  Zahm  becomes  a  devotee. 
Sweetened  and  put  up  in  tins,  it  is  now  being  sent  to 
various  parts  of  the  world.     Dr.  Zahm  remarks  of  our  i 
small  market  for  it: 

I  am  greatly  surprised  that  it  has  not  vet  been  introduced 
into  the  L  nited  States.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would,  as 
soon  as  known,  become  immensely  popular.  It  is  always 
ready  for  use  and  easily  served.  Besides  this  it  has  all  the  j 
virtues  of  tea  and  coffee  and  none  of  their  deleterious  quali- 
ties. For  persons  of  weak  and  delicate  constitutions  it  is  ! 
the  most  invigorating  beverage  imaginable  and  leaves  no  dis-  1 


agreeable  after  effects.  For  use  in  hospitals  it  is  invaluable. 
As  a  temperance  drink  it  is  nonpareil.  It  has  preserved  a 
large  part  of  South  America  from  the  debasing  evils  of 
alcoholism,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  powerful'  aid  to 
the  cause  of  temperance  in  our  country*  than  the  popu- 
larizing of  a  beverage  that  has  proved  so  efficacious  among 
millions  of  people  in  our  sister  continent- 
Chemists  and  physicians  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
the  effects  of  mate  on  the  human  system  are  all  loud  in  its 
praise.  They  recommend  it  both  as  a  tonic  and  as  a  stimu- 
lant, and  declare  that  it  is  destined  to  become  a  favorite 
prescription  in  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  the  convalescent. 
It  is  less  of  an  excitant  than  tea  or  coffee.  Unlike  these 
two  beverages,  it  does  not  cause  insomnia,  neither  does  it, 
like  coffee,  induce  perturbations  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  best 
substitute  known  for  alcoholic  drinks  of  all  kinds,  and  is  par- 
ticularly recommended  to  those  suffering  from  debility  or 
neurasthenia. 

But  more  conclusive  as  to  its  virtues  than  the  experi- 
ments of  physicians  and  chemists  are  the  results  that  have 
attended  its  use  for  more  than  three  centuries  in  South 
America.  Where  mate  is  used  drunkenness  is  practically  un- 
known. Among  people  like  the  Gauchos  of  Brazil  and  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  region,  where  beef  is  the  chief  article  of 
food,  mate  takes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  place  of  bread  and 
vegetables.  Give  an  Indian  or  a  caboclo — the  native  Brazilian 
squatter — a  handful  of  mate  and  he  will  row  or  work  all  day 
without  food.  It  seems  to  dispel  hunger  and  invigorate  the 
body  as  effectually  as  cocoa.  The  best  evidence  of  its  value 
as  a  tonic  and  as  a  substitute  for  solid  food  was  furnished 
during  the  terrible  war  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay  nearly 
half  a  century  ago.  Then,  writes  the  Brazilian  general,  Fran- 
cisco da  Rocha  Callado,  "I  was  witness  during  a  period  of 
twenty-two  days  to  the  fact  that  our  army  was  almost  ex- 
clusively nourished" — presqu  exclusivement  alimente — "by 
the  mate  which  we  collected  in  the  hervss,  the  lack  of  pro- 
visions on  that  occasion  not  permitting  long  halts." 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  Liebig*  s  extract  of  beef, 
but  we  are  not  all  aware  that  the  original  home  of  this 
large  industry  is  in  Uruguay.  Its  headquarters  are  the 
town  of  Fray  Bentos  on  the  Uruguay  River: 

Here  the  celebrated  Lemco  and  Oxo  Company  has  what 
has  been  aptly  called  "the  greatest  kitchen  in  the  world." 
Across  the  river  at  Colon  the  same  company  has  a  similar 
factory*  of  even  greater  magnitude.  One  can  judge  of  the 
immense  scale  on  which  this  corporation  does  business  and 
of  the  world-wide  demand  for  their  carefully  prepared 
products,  not  only  extract  of  beef,  but  also  canned  meats  of 
various  kinds,  when  one  learns  that  several  hundred  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle  are  slaughtered  annually  at  these  two 
factories  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  cattle  are 
raised  on  the  company's  own  estancias.  The  grazing  lands 
of  the  Lemco  and  Oxo  Company  embrace  no  less  than  five 
million  acres  and  their  land  holdings  are  continually  in- 
creasing. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  colossal  industry  had  its 
origin  in  the  epoch-making  researches  of  the  famous  German 
chemist,  Justus  von  Liebig,  the  founder  of  organic  chemistry. 
But  he  never.  I  am  sure,  imagined  that  the  investigations  in 
his  laboratory  on  the  rational  preparation  of  foods  would 
lead  to  such  extraordinary*  results  as  are  now  witnessed  in 
the  Lemco  factory"  at  Fray  Bentos  and  elsewhere.  When  the 
first  specimen  of  meat  extract  was  brought  to  the  illustrious 
chemist  he  submitted  it  to  a  very*  careful  analysis.  Having 
found  that  it  was  made  in  accordance  with  his  formula,  he 
gave  it  his  approval,  and  permitted  it  to  be  called  Extractum 
Carnis  Liebig.  But  he  required  that  the  manufacturers,  in 
return  for  the  continued  use  of  his  name  on  their  product, 
should  frequently  submit  to  him,  as  chief  of  the  scientific 
staff  of  the  company,  samples  of  the  extract  for  analysis. 
He  was  unwilling  to  have  his  name  associated  with  the  enter- 
prise, unless  he  could  personally  vouch  for  the  purity  of 
the  commodities  it  put  on  the  market.  More  than  this,  it 
was  further  stipulated  that  his  successors  in  office  should 
have  the  same  rights  in  this  respect  as  he  himself  had  de- 
manded. The  company  has  faithfully  complied  with  this  con- 
dition up  to  the  present  day,  a  full  half-century  after  it  was 
made.  It  has  counted,  and  still  counts,  among  the  chiefs  of 
its  scientific  corps  some  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  of 
Germany  and  England. 

Uruguay  is  known  as  a  rich  pastoral  country',  but 
its  civilization  is  not  altogether  primitive.  Dr.  Zahnrs 
description  of  its  beautiful  city  of  Montevideo  gives  us 
glimpses  of  all  that  the  Western  world  ranks  as  the 
highest  of  human  improvements : 

We  arrived  at  Montevideo  early  in  the  forenoon,  and.  after 
calling  on  the  president  of  the  republic  and  other  govern- 
ment officials,  who  all  received  us  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
we  proceeded  to  visit  the  principal  points  of  interest  in  and 
outside  the  capital.  We  were  much  impressed  by  the  broad 
streets,  the  beautiful  plazas,  and  stately  edifices  of  Uru- 
guay's noble  capital.  Most  of  the  larger  buildings  are  of 
the  French  or  Italian  Renaissance  style  of  architecture.  The 
only  important  structures  dating  from  colonial  times  are  the 
government  palace  and   the   cathedral. 

Montevideo  is  the  youngest  of  South  American  capitals  and 
has  an  air  of  modernity  about  it  that  is  totally  absent  from 
La  Paz.  Quito,  and  Bogota.  A  metropolis  of  about  four 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  it  everywhere  manifests  enter- 
prise and  prosperity.  But,  although  every  one  is  busy,  no 
one  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Business  is  transacted  quietly 
and  expeditiously,  without  any  of  that  feverish  haste  that 
characterizes  so  many  large  shipping  centres  in  other  parts 
of  the  worhjL 

Most  of  the  public  buildings  are  models  of  architecture. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  be  almost  reproductions  of  some  of 
the  palatial  structures  of  Paris  or  Vienna.  A  large  number 
of  the  educational  buildings  would  do  credit  to  any  city  in 
Europe  or  the  United  States.  Among  those  that  particu- 
larly attracted  our  attention  were  the  university,  the  school 
of  medicine,  the  Athenasum.  the  diocesan  seminary*,  the  chem- 
ical laboratory,  the  hygienic  institute,  and  several  schools 
for  secondary  instruction.  Then  there  is  the  large  convent 
school  of  the  Salesian  sisters.  The  work  accomplished  by 
these  devoted  religieuses  in  the  instruction  of  poor  chil- 
dren deserves  all  the  encomiums  lavished  on  them  by  the 
people  of  Montevideo.  The  charitable  institutions,  likewise, 
merit  special  mention.  In  few  places  are  better  provisions 
made  for  the  poor  and  sick,  for  the  insane  and  the  foundling. 
But  this  care  of  the  helpless  and  suffering  is  characteristic 
of  the  people  of  all  parts  of  South  America.  They  are  as 
charitable  as  they  are  hospitable,  and.  as  every  traveler  knows, 
there  are  no  more  hospitable  people  in  the  world. 

Through  South  America's  Southland.  By  J.  A. 
Zahm.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. :  $3.50. 


The  wet,  flat  lands  of  Ecuador  produce  a  vine  yield- 
ing a  fruit  which,  when  dried,  forms  a  sponge  regarded 
as  superior  to  animal  sponges. 
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$94,500,000 
American  Foreign  Securities  Company 

THREE -YEAR  5%  GOLD  NOTES 

Dated  August  1, 1916  Due  August  1,  1919 

Interest  Payable  February  1  and  August  1 


Principal  and  interest  payable   in   United  States  gold  coin  at  the  office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.   without 
deduction  for  any  taxes,  present  or  future,  except  any  Federal  income  tax. 

Coupon  notes  in  denominations  of  $100,  $1000,  $jOOO  and   $10,000. 

Subject  to  redemption,  in  uhole  or  in  part  at  the  option  of  the  company  on  any  interest  date,  as  follows: 

On  February  I,  1017,  at  ioil/2  and  interest. 
On  August  1,  ioiy,  or  February  1,  1018,  at  101       and  interest. 
On  August  1,  1018,  or  February  1,  1910,  at  iooyi   and  interest. 

The  American  Foreign  Securities  Company  has  been  organized  a  ith  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  presently  to  be  paid  in  at  par  in  cash.  It 
has  arranged  to  lend  $100,000,000  to  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  for  which  it  is  to  hold  the  obligation  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  repay  the  principal  in  three  years,  together  nith  interest  at  a  rate  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  Company  "note 
issue." 

In  connection  with  the  loan  the  Company  is  to  receive  from  the  French  Government  securities  having  a  value  calculated  at  prevailing 
markets  and  existing  exchange  rates,  of  $120,000,000,  and  the  French  Government  agrees  from  time  to  time  to  pledge  additional  securities  so 
that  tlie  calculated  value  of  the  collateral  shall  be  always  20%  in  excess  of  the  principal  of  the  loan.  Of  these  securities  the  Company  is  to 
pledge  with  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company,  in  New  York  City,  under  a  collateral  indenture  as  security  for  the  above  notes,  obligations  (either 
as  maker  or  guarantor)   of  foreign   governments,   and   other  securities  as  follows: 

Approximate  Value  in  Dollars  at  Prevailing  Markets 
and  Existing  Exchange  Rate 

Government  of  Argentina $  20,500,000 

Government  of  Sweden 8,725,000 

Government  of  Norway 3,290,000 

Government  of  Denmark 6,380,000 

Government  of  Switzerland 12,080,000 

Government  of  Holland 1,475,000 

Government  of  Uruguay 3,443,000 

Government  of  Egypt 20,200,000 

Government  of  Brazil  (Funding  Loan) 1,181,000 

Government  of  Spain 12,600,000 

Government  of  Spain  guaranteed  Railroad  Bonds 8,000,000 

Province  of  Quebec 275,000 

Suez  Canal  Company  Shares 1 1,600,000 

American  Corporate  Issues 3,700,000 

$113,449,000 

The  Company  agrees  also  to  pledge  under  the  collateral  indenture  all  additional  securities  received  from  the  French  Government  under 
ITS  AGREEMENT  TO  MAINTAIN  the  20%  margin  above  referred  to.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  collection,  the  coupons  and  rights 
of  interest  and  dividends  maturing  on  or  before  August  I,  igio,  are  to  be  detached  and  held  for  the  account  of  the  company  by  depositaries  in 
France.  As  provided  in  the  collateral  indenture,  substitutions  may  be  made  in  the  above  list  of  collateral  by. the  deposit  of  securities  determined 
to  be  of  equal  value.  But  (except  with  the  joint  consent  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.)  in  no  case  may  the  value  of 
the  obligations  of  any  one  of  the  above  Governments  be  reduced  more  than  jO%,  nor  is  the  aggregate  value  of  the  obligations  of  any  one  gov- 
ernment or  any  other  issue  of  securities  to  be  increased  through  such  substitution  to  more  than  20%  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  collateral. 
Pending  the  deposits  of  the  collateral,  the  Trustee  will  hold  cash  equal  to  the  face  amount  of  the  notes,  releasing  the  cash  from  time  to  time  to 
an  amount  equal  to  5-6 ths  of  the  value  of  THE  COLLATERAL  DEPOSITED  with  the  Trustee. 


This  offering  is  made  subject  to   the  verification   of  the  list  of  collateral,  which  may  result  in  slight  variations  in  the  relative  amounts 
of  the  several  issues,  but  not  in  the  aggregate  market  value,  and  also  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  necessary  details  by  counsel. 


WE  OFFER   THE  ABOVE  NOTES  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION  AT  08  AND  INTEREST. 
YIELDING  ABOUT  5-735  PER   CENT. 


Subscription  books  will  be  opened  at  the  office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.   at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  July  19,  1916, 

and  will  be  closed  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  July  24,  1916,  or  earlier,  in  the 

discretion  of  the  Syndicate  Managers. 


THE  RIGHT  IS    RESERVED   TO    REJECT  ANY  AND   ALL   APPLICATIONS  AND    ALSO,    IN  ANY   CASE,  TO 

AWARD  A  SMALLER  AMOUNT  THAN  APPLIED  FOR. 

AMOUNTS   DUE    ON  ALLOTMENTS    WILL    BE    PAYABLE   AT  THE    OFFICE    OF  J.    P.   MORGAN  is?  CO.,  IN 

NEW  YORK  FUNDS,  TO  THEIR   ORDER,  AND  THE  DATE  OF  PAYMENT  WILL 

BE  GIVEN  IN  THE  NOTICES  OF  ALLOTMENT. 


Temporary  certificates  will  be  delivered  pending  the  engraving  of  the  definitive  notes. 
Application  will  be  made  to  list  the  above  notes  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO.  BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

HARRIS  TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BANK,  Chicago 

WM.  A.  READ  &  CO.  KIDDER,  PEABODY  &  CO. 

LEE,  HIGGINSON  &  CO. 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  N.  Y.  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK,  N.  Y. 

J.  AND  W.  SELIGMAN  &  CO. 
CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK,  N.  Y.  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE,  N.  Y. 

HANOVER  NATIONAL  BANK,  N  Y. 
BANKERS'  TRUST  COMPANY,  N.  Y.  GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY,  N  Y. 

FARMERS'  LOAN  AND  TRUST  COMPANY,  N.  Y. 
UNION  TRUST  COMPANY,  N.  Y.  MELLON  NATIONAL  BANK,  Pittsburgh 

COMMERCIAL  TRUST  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 
CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  ILLINOIS,  Chicago  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  St.  Paul 

New  York,  July  18,1916. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Prisoner. 
It  is  evident  that  Miss  Alice  Brown  has 
some  definite  ideas  to  present  to  her  readers 
and  that  she  has  carefully  selected  her  char- 
acters and  her  plot  to  that  end.  Indeed  we 
can  only  admire  the  skill  with  which  she 
has  kept  her  stage  from  becoming  over- 
crowded and  persuaded  its  occupants  to 
double  their  parts  whenever  necessary  in  or- 
der to  express  the  ideas. 

The  "prisoner"  is  a  young  man  who  has 
just  emerged  from  jail.  He  has  misused 
trust  funds  and  now  he  finds  that  his  beau- 
tiful and  selfish  wife  has  discarded  him  and 
that  he  has  to  lay  out  for  himself  a  new 
course  of  life.  At  first  he  is  inclined  to 
renew  his  old  career,  although  with  more 
caution,  but  eventually  he  decides  that  the 
intangible  things  are  better  and  that  most 
people  need  liberation  from  the  prison  of 
their  own  ideas.  Many  different  problems 
present  themselves  to  him,  and  among  them 
the  need  of  training  immigrants  into  Ameri- 
can ideals.  And  there  is  the  destruction  of 
the  demagogue,  the  education  of  the  voter, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  predatory  interests. 

But  the  story  is  not  a  preachment.  Far 
from  it.  Nor  has  it  the  least  trace  of  hys- 
teria. It  is  a  calm  and  measured  presenta- 
tion of  an  American  town  of  the  more  old- 
fashioned  sort,  willing  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the 
invasion  by  new  elements  and  apathetic  to- 
ward  the  mischief  of  inaction. 

The  characters  are  well  chosen  and  some 
of  them  distinctive  and  memorable.  There 
is  the  "prisoner's"  adoring  father,  and  his 
two  beautiful  step-sisters,  who  are,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  ethereal.  And  there  is  Mme. 
Beattie,  the  best  of  them  all.  Mme.  Beattie 
has  been  a  prima  donna  in  Europe  and  she 
has  had  experiences  that  must  not  be  spoken 
of.  She  can  harangue  the  foreign  laborers 
in  many  languages  and  is  quite  ready  to  do 
a  little  blackmailing  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood.    We  shall  remember  Mme.  Beattie. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  story  must  be  as- 
signed to  the  front  rank  of  modern  fiction- 
There  are  very  few  combinations  of  so- 
ciology and  sentiment  that  are  so  clever  as 
this  one  or  so  well  worth  putting  aside  for 
a  second  reading. 

The  Prisoner.  By  Alice  Brown.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 


Isabel  of  Castile. 

Isabel  of  Castile,  says  the  author  of  this 
chapter  of  Spanish  history,  is  "one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  also  one  of  the  most 
attractive,  figures"  in  the  story  of  Spain. 
Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  as  mother  and 
queen  "she  deserves  our  unstinted  admira- 
tion," and  that  to  her  must  be  given  the 
credit  for  the  ensuing  unity  of  the  kingdom 
and  its  dominance  in   European   councils. 

Such  may  be  the  conclusions  of  a  special 
plea  such  as  that  advanced  by  the  author. 
Perhaps  they  are  not  the  conclusions  of  the 
world  at  large,  which  is  more  likely  to  re- 
member Isabel  of  Castile  with  a  shudder  than 
with  a  smile.  If  it  is  true  that  Isabel  ad- 
vanced her  kingdom  in  the  immediate  regard 
of  Europe  it  is  also  true  that  by  her  un- 
equaled  cruelties,  her  narrow  and  frantic 
fanaticism,  she  plunged  that  kingdom  into  a 
shadow  of  Nemesis  from  which  it  has  never 
emerged,  that  she  made  of  that  kingdom  a 
pattern  and  a  type  of  the  things  that  can  not 
endure,  that  are  inexorably  doomed  by  na- 
ture. It  is  by  a  strange  perversity  of  human 
nature  that  Isabel  of  Castile  has  ever  been 
allowed  for  one  moment  to  take  her  place 
among  the  great  women  of  the  world. 

None  the  less  the  author  tells  the  story  of 
Isabel  with  great  lucidity  and  from  a  most 
competent  knowledge.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
other  work  that  presents  so  inclusive  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Spanish  nation  at  this  critical 
epoch  of  its  history. 

Isabel  df  Castile  and  the  Making  of  the 
Spanish  Nation,  1451-1504.  By  Irene  L.  Plun- 
ket.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2.50  net. 


The  Fourth  Dimension. 
Books  about  the  fourth  dimension  are  not 
usually  included  in  popular  literature,  but 
there  is  a  certain  class  of  mind,  and  by  no 
means  a  low  one,  to  which  they  appeal.  In 
this  volume  Mr.  Claude  Bragdon  takes  us 
over  familiar  ground  and  also  over  other 
ground  that  is  not  familiar  and  that  he  illumi- 
nates with  much  daring  and  imaginative 
speculation.  Certainly  he  succeeds  in  show- 
ing that  a  fourth  dimension  in  space  should 
111,1  be  left  wholly  unconsidered  by  those 
whose  investigations  of  psychic  phenomena 
have  taken  their  place  in  current  and  even 
orthodox  thought.  At  least  Mr.  Bragdon  suc- 
ceeds in   being  interesting. 

Four    Dimeksional    Vistas.      By    Claude    Brag- 
dun.      New    York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf. 


Remating  Time. 
This  is  a  sort  of  burlesque  story  of  two 
co  pies  who  •  have  married  under  the  stress 
of  <ove  disappointment  and  who  decide  to  re- 
shuHe  the  cards  into  more  harmonious  com- 
i'inations.      In    point    of    fact    they    exchange 


wives  and  husbands,  and  as  there  is  some- 
thing of  a  problem  in  the  existing  and  pros- 
pective children  they  establish  a  community 
house  with  its  separate  departments  for  past, 
present,  and  future.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
picture  of  the  two  couples  with  the  legend: 
"And  she  said  to  her  husband:  'We  have 
come  to  announce  our  engagement,  dear.'  " 

Remating    Time.       By    Jesse    Lynch     Williams. 
New  York:    Charles   Scribner's  Sons;    50  cents. 


Eat  and  Be  Well. 
We  are  all  thinking  and  talking  about  food 
nowadays,  so  that  there  should  be  a  welcome 
for  this  little  volume  by  a  writer  who  is  en- 
thusiastically described  as  the  greatest  food 
expert  in  America.  He  says:  "If  you  will 
select,  combine,  and  proportion  your  food 
according  to  your  age,  your  work,  and  the 
time  of  the  year  you  will  get  well  and  you 
will  keep  well ;  if  you  are  overweight  you 
will  reduce  and  if  you  are  underweight  you 
will  gain  to  normal."  The  author  tells  us 
precisely  what  to  eat  under  all  circumstances, 
and  he  does  so  in  understandable  terms  that 
do  not  need  a  dictionary. 

Eat  and  Be  Well.  By  Eugene  Christian,  F. 
S.   D.      New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
A  recent  addition  to  the  King's  Highway 
Series  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the 
Macmillan  Company  is  "The  Way  of  the 
Rivers,"  by  Sneath  Hodges  Tweedy.  This 
series  is  intended  to  present  religious  theories 
to  the  young  in   an  attractive  way. 

"The  Business  of  Government — Municipal," 
by  Frank  M.  Sparks  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.; 
$1.25  net),  is  a  complete  survey  of  the  field 
of  municipal  affairs  intended  mainly  as  an 
exposition  of  governmental  mechanism,  but 
containing  also  an  interwoven  plea  for  good 
citizenship. 

"The  Elements  of  Style,"  by  David  Watson 
Rannie,  M.  A.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net) ,  is  a  competent  discussion  of  various 
aspects  of  literature  such  as  prose  and  poetry, 
translations,  the  novel,  journalism,  the  drama, 
and  oratory,  with  illustrative  quotations  from 
famous  stylists.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be 
of  substantial  value  to  the  student. 

Those  interested  in  the  railroad  problem 
may  find  their  studies  facilitated  by  a  perusal 
of  "English  Railways,"  by  Edward  Cleveland- 
Stevens  (E.  P.  Dutton  &-Co. ;  $2.25  net).  It 
gives  a  detailed  historical  account  of  the 
consolidation  of  English  railways  up  to  the 
year  1900  and  therefore  it  avoids  to  a  great 
extent  any  lengthy  references  to  the  definite 
questions  of  the  present  moment.  That  is  to 
say   it   is   a   history   rather   than   a   discussion. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Oliver  Onions,  author  of  "Mushroom 
Town,"  "In  Accordance  with  the  Evidence," 
etc.,  is  at  present  engaged  in  learning  the 
manufacture  of  ammunition  at  a  school  of 
military  engineering  "somewhere  in  England." 
Recently  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  western 
front. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  increased  their 
growing  list  of  published  plays  by  taking  over 
eleven  of  the  thirteen  volumes  in  Mitchell 
Kennerley's  Modern  Drama  Series,  edited  by 
Edwin  Bjorkmann.  These  inculde  five  plays 
by  Lord  Dunsany,  two  plays  by  Hjalmar  Berg- 
strom,  three  plays  by  Henry  Becque;  "Peer 
Gynt,"  by  Ibsen  ;  three  plays  by  Guiseppe  Gia- 
cosa,  two  plays  by  Leonid  Andreyev,  three 
plays  by  Arthur  Schnitzler,  "The  Red  Light  of 
Mars,"  by  George  Bronson-Howard ;  "The 
Widowing  of  Mrs.  Holroyd,"  by  D.  H.  Law- 
rence; "Mary  Jane's  Pa,"  by  Edith  Ellis,  and 
three  plays  by  Maurice  Donnay. 

Mark  Twain's  popularity  is  in  no  danger 
of  diminishing,  to  judge  by  an  order  just 
given  by  his  publishers,  Harper  &  Brothers, 
for  16,000  yards  of  cloth  to  be  used  in  bind- 
ing his  books. 

The  question  of  child  training  at  home  is 
assuming  an  ever-growing  importance  and 
arousing  an  ever-widening  interest.  Two  new 
volumes  on  this  subject  have  been  added  to 
the  Wlien  Mother  Lets  Us  Series  published 
by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  In  the  book,  "When 
Mother  Lets  Us  Carpenter,"  John  D.  Adams 
tells  boys  and  girls  how  to  make  many  useful 
and  attractive  articles  with  few  tools  and  at 
small  expense.  In  "When  Mother  Lets  Us 
Model"  Helen  Mortimer  Adams  teaches  chil- 
dren the  use  of  clay,  giving  directions  for 
practical  toys  and  useful  objects  and  graded 
suggestions  for  artistic  modeling. 

An  artist  in  love  with  his  fellow-men  and 
with  the  beauty  of  the  world,  rather  than  a 
preacher,  seems  to  be  Romain  Roland's  view 
of  Handel  in  his  book  on  that  composer, 
which  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  expect  to  issue  the 
end  of  August.  M.  Rolland  gives  half  of  this 
volume  of  200  pages  up  to  the  life  of  his  sub- 
ject and,  in  the  part  which  follows,  puts  as 
much  emphasis  on  his  operas  and  on  his  in- 
strumental works  as  on  his  oratorios.  Among 
the  half-dozen  illustrations  in  the  book  are 
two  distinctly  quaint  ones,  in  one  of  which 
King  George   the   First,   seated  by  Handel   on 


the  royal  barge,  listens  to  the  latter's  water 
music;  and  in  another  Handel  is  shown  in 
the  quaint  garb  of  his  time  leading  an  ora- 
torio, the  performers  of  which  are  in  similar 
dress. 

The  appended,  prepared  by  Amy  McLaren, 
author  of  "Bawbee  Jock,"  will  interest  readers 
of  her  stories,  the  latest  of  which,  "The  Heir 
of  Duncarron,"  has  just  appeared  under  the 
Putnam  imprint:  "As  I  write  under  my  own 
name,  (Miss)  Amy  McLaren,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  I  am  Scotch,  Highland 
by  ancestry,  but  the  part  of  Scotland  which 
knows  me  best  is  the  'Kingdom  of  Fife,' 
whose  shores,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  have  been  described  by  one 
of  our  Stuart  kings  as  a  'hodden  grey  plaid 
wi'  a  gowden  border.'  By  these  storm-washed 
shores  the  scenes  of  more  than  one  of  my 
books  have  been  laid.  I  do  not  think  I  in- 
herited  any  literary  tendencies." 

"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  that 
apparently  inexhaustible  literary  gold  mine, 
has  just   reached   its   fiftieth    edition. 

In  his  interesting  volume  called  "The  Book 
of  Forestry."  which  the  Appletons  are  pub- 
lishing, Frederick  F.  Moon-  shows  how  our 
daily  reading  matter  is  depleting  our  forests. 
In  a  chapter  on  "What  the  Forest  Do  for 
Us"  he  saj's :  "Americans  are  generally 
recognized  as  being  the  greatest  newspaper 
and  magazine  readers  in  the  world,  and  this 
statement  can  well  be  believed  when  we 
realize  the  amount  of  pulp  wood  which  the 
voracious  maw  of  our  paper  plants  require 
each  year.  The  enormous  total  of  4,000,000 
cords  of  wood  is  manufactured  into  paper 
pulp ;  which  when  turned  into  newspaper 
would  cover  half  a  million  acres  with  a  single 
thickness.  In  fact  one  daily  paper  in  New 
York  City  consumes  no  less  than  twenty-five 
acres  of  spruce  forest  for  every  Sunday  edi- 
tion." 

"The  Grasp  of  the  Sultan,"  an  anonymous 
novel  of  Turkish  life,  recently  published  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  is  in  its  sec- 
ond printing. 

A  book  that  is  expected  to  attract  wide 
attention  in  the  scientific  world  and  to  be  of 
absorbing  interest  to  all  concerned  with  the 
progress  of  science  is  just  announced  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  press.  It  is  the  third 
volume  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Science 
Series  and  will  be  issued  under  the  title  of 
"The  Origin  of  the  Earth."  Its  author  is 
one  of  the  leading  geologists  of  the  world, 
Professor  Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin, 
head  of  the  department  of  geology  at  the  I 
University  of  Chicago  and  editor  of  the  ! 
Journal  of  Geology.  His  inquiry,  started 
twenty  years  ago  in  a  study  of  the  glacial  | 
problem,  led  through  the  enigmas  of  earlier 
climatic  states  to  grave  doubts  as  to  the  i 
theory  of  a  once  molten  globe  and  the  great  j 
hot  atmospheres  supposed  to  envelop  it.  The 
book  sets  forth  the  disclosures  that  led  to 
the  rejection,  one  after  another,  of  the  older 
views  of  the  origin  of  our  planet,  the  futile 
attempts  then  made  to  amend  these  or  to 
build  others  upon  the  same  foundations,  the 
final  rejection  of  all  these,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  radically  new  view  based  on  a  new 
dynamic  foundation. 

U.S.MaflS.Ss. SIERRA,  SONOMA, VENTURA 

j^jstralia 

Honolulu  —  Samoa 

ISSIlDaT.:  -My  25,  Aug.  15,  Sept.  5 

LOWEST  RATES  OP  PASSAGE!  Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO..  673  HM.SL.S.f.  Phons  Sutter  m 


EXCURSION  FARES 

to  points  in 

HUMBOLDT 
MENDOCINO 

COUNTIES 

15  days1 

From  San  Francisco  Limit — Sold 

To                                         3  Mos.  only  on 

Limit.  Fri.  &  Sat. 

Hopland $   5.00  

Ukiah 5.75  

Willifs 6.50  

Longvale 7.50  

Dos  Rios 8.75  

Spryrock 10.25  

Alder   Point    13.50  $11.25 

Fort    Seward    14.25  12.00 

Scotia 17.50  14.75 

Alton    18.00  15.00 

Fortuna 18.25  15.25 

Fernbridge 18.50  15.50 

Eureka 19.25  16.00 

Areata 19.75  16.50 

Ask     our     agent     for     copy     "Hunting    and 
Fishing,"   also    "Vacation    1916." 

NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R. 


S^WljifrfflMi* 


Five  New  Books 

VICTORY  IN  DEFEAT $1.00 

Stanley  Washburn. 

PRESENT-DAY  CHINA 1.00 

Gardner  L.  Harding 

THE  PRISONER 1.50 

Alice  Brown. 

FOUR  DIMENSIONAL  VISTAS 

Claude  Bragdon. 

EAT  AND  BE  WELL l.CO 

Eugene  Christian,  F.  S.  D. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 
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All  Books  that  are  reviewed  In  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square                   San  Francisco 

BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  test  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


Caswell's  Coffei 


"Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 

530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 

Write  for  Prices  andSamples 


LOW 

FARES 

EAST 


ROUND  TRIP 

Baltimore $  1 08. 50 

Boston J  1 2.70 

Chicago 72.50 

Denver 55.00 

Houston 62.50 

Kansas  City 60.00 

Memphis 70.00 

Montreal 110.70 

New  Orleans 70.00 

New  York 1 10.70 

Philadelphia 110.70 

St.  Louis 70.00 

Washington 108.50 

Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City  and 
other  points  upon  request. 

Good  on  All  Trains 
Pullman  Standard  and 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 

Stopovers 
Going  and  Returning 


SALE  DATES 

July  26,  27,  28. 

Aug.    1,  2,  3.  8,  9.    10.  24,  25,  28,  29. 

Sept.  7,  8,  12,  13. 

Going  Limit  15  days 

Return     Limit,    Three    Months    fron 

Date  of  Sale,  but  not  after 

October  31,  1916 


$110.70  to  New  York  is  good  between  New 
Orleans  and  New  York  by  Southern  Pacific's 
Atlantic  S.  S.  Line,  with  sailings  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  and  includes  Berth  and  Meals 
on  Steamers. 


For  Train   Service  and  Sleeping  Car  Berths 
ASK  AGENTS 

SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will  furnish,  rates  on  request. 


July  22,  1916. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Victory  in  Defeat. 

The  German  chancellor  has  just  given  ex- 
pression to  the  opinion  that  ideas  of  peace 
should  be  based  on  a  study  of  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope. He  may  be  honest  in  this  belief,  but 
a  perusal  of  Stanley  Washburn's  story  of  the 
great  Russian  retreat  of  last  year  might  have 
a  very  salutary  effect  upon  him.  It  is  a 
thrilling  story  of  the  capacity  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  absorb  defeat  and  pull  themselves  to- 
gether. 

The  German  drive  through  Galicia  was 
perfectly  planned  in  every  detail  and  was  con- 
ducted with  complete  courage  and  fortitude, 
but  the  German  staff  seems  to  have  under- 
estimated the  stamina  of  the  Russians  and 
to  have  expected  their  collapse  under  the 
sledgehammer  blows.  Their  failure  to  do  so 
and  their  readiness  to  come  back  undismayed 
after  every  stroke  caused  the  Germans  a 
constantly  increasing  exasperation  and  an- 
noyance. Mr.  Washburn  gives  it  as  his  im- 
pression from  talks  with  many  prisoners  that 
every  German  believed  from  May  1st  that  the 
capture  of  Warsaw  represented  peace  with 
Russia.  He  quotes  one  of  these  as  saying 
after  the  Galician  drive :  "It  is  hopeless 
fighting  against  men  who  do  not  play  the 
game  and  admit  their  defeat.  The  Russians 
were  utterly  beaten  on  the  Dunajec,  and  any 
people  but  fools  would  have  recognized  it, 
but  instead  of  accepting  their  defeat  like  men 
they  apparently  ignore  it  and  in  two  weeks 
have  apparently  forgotten  the  German  su- 
periority and  are  ready  to  fight  all  over 
again." 

Mr.  Washburn  is  one  of  the  correspond- 
ents who  has  exceptionally  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war,  and  one  of  the  very  few 
that    has    had   an    opportunity   to    witness    the 


Russian  side  of  the  struggle  at  close  range. 
In  this  volume  he  has  presented  a  clear  and 
readable  account  of  the  great  campaign  from 
May  to  November,  1915,  in  compact  form. 
He  knows  what  he  is  writing  about,  and  the 
reader  will  agree  that  the  title  he  has  chosen 
for  his  story  of  the  greatest  retreat  in  mili- 
tary history  is  by  no  means  unjustified. 

J.    E.   L. 

Victory     in     Defeat.       By    Stanley    Washburn. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1  net. 


Present-Day  China. 
A  book  of  250  small  pages  :n  large  type 
and  entitled  "Present-Day  China"  seems  to 
make  a  claim  that  can  hardly  be  justified 
when  we  remember  the  vastness  of  the  coun- 
try with  which  it  deals.  And  indeed  the 
author  does  not  give  "the  narrative  of  a 
nation's  advance,"  as  he  sub-titles  his  book. 
He  supplies  us  rather  with  a  few  silhouettes 
intended  to  show  the  extent  to  which  China 
is  adopting  our  own  ideas.  He  regards  the 
so-called  revolution  as  a  new  birth  of  the 
Chinese  nation,  and  he  seems  to  give  to  the 
woman's  movement  an  importance  to  which 
it  can  not  possibly  have  attained.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Harding  knows  China  well, 
but  he  seems  too  watchful  for  the  "up  to 
date"  to  give  us  a  typical  or  representative 
picture. 

Present-Day   China.      By   Gardner   L.    Harding. 
New    York:    The   Century    Company;    $1    net. 


Remodeled  Farmhouses. 
Fortunate  is  he  who  can  find  an  old  farm- 
house with  location  suitable  for  residence  and 
with  the  prospective  delights  of  remodeling. 
The  old  farmhouse  was  usually  built  in  days 
when  land  values  demanded  no  cramping  of 
ground  space  and  when  good  workmanship 
was  a  matter  of  instinctive  habit.  Upon  such 
a    basis    no    more    than    good   taste    and    good 


will    are    needed    for    the    happiest    of    trans- 
formations. 

In  this  volume  we  are  told  what  has  been 
done  in  the  cases  of  some  twenty  old  farm- 
houses and  how  they  have  been  remodeled 
into  the  most  attractive  of  residences.  Miss 
Northend  writes  with  practical  knowledge, 
and  by  way  of  supplementing  her  verbal  de- 
scriptions she  gives  us  a  large  number  of  fine 
illustrations,  many  of  them  of  the  "before 
and  after"  kind,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
stir  the  emulation  of  the  home-builder  and 
to  send  him  on  the  quest  for  material. 

Remodeled  Farmhouses.  By  Mary  H.  North- 
end.      Boston:    Little.    Brown    &    Co.;    $5    net. 


New  Books  Received. 
Early    Days    in    Old    Oregon.       By    Katharine 
B.   Judson.      Chicago:    A.    C.    McCIurg  &    Co.;    $1. 
With    illustrations,   maps,   etc. 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace.     By  James  Marchant. 
New   York:   Harper  &  Brothers;   $5    net. 
Letters  and  reminiscences. 

Blow     the     Man     Down.       Bv     Holman     Day. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

You    Know    Me,    Al.      By    Ring    W.    Lardner. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  baseball  story. 

Napoleon  in  His  Own  Words.  By  H.  E.  Law 
and  C.  L.  Rhodes.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McCIurg  & 
Co.;    $1. 

A  compilation  of  Napoleon's  views,  translated 
from   the    French   of  Jules    Eertaut. 

Davenport.      By   Charles    Marriott.      New  York: 
John    Lane    Company;    $1.35    net. 
A   novel. 

Loot.      By    Arthur    Somers    Roche.      Indianapo- 
lis:   Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.25    net. 
A   novel. 

The    Gold    Trail.      By    H.    de    Vere    Stacpoole. 
New   York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.30    net. 
A   novel. 


W.  D.  Fennimore 


v    v\\\j.  W  Davis' 


A.  R.  Fennimor* 
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LOCAL  OPTICAL  FIRM  KEEPS  ABREAST 
-|   ^OF  THE  TIMES 

A  local  optical  company  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  their  enterprise  in  bringing  to  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  the  newly  patented 
"Caltex"  Onepiece  Bifocals.  These  wonderful 
double  vision  lenses  are  superior  in  every  way  to 
the  old  style  bifocals.  They  are  actually  ground 
from  one  piece  of  clear  and  perfect  optical  glass 
and  combine  reading  and  distance  glasses  in  one 
lens.  When  worn  they  have  the  appearance  of 
regular  glasses.  Substitutes  are  being  offered,  so 
remember  the  name  and  insist  upon  having  gen- 
uine "Caltex"  Onepiece  Bifocals. 

181  Post  Street 


2508  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco 


1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


J.  SPAULDING  &  CO. 

PIONEER  CARPET  CLEANING  WORKS 

Carpets  Cleaned  and   Relayed  on   Short   Notice 
Oriental  Rugs  Cleaned  Phone        Of\QA 

353  Tehama  St.     DOUGLAS  jUo4 
WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  OFFICES 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


Here's  proof  of  the' value  of  being  prepared 


:MB  II 


We   are  for  National  preparedness. 

We  have  proved  the  value  to  any  organ- 
ization, whether  it  be  government  or 
manufacturer,  of  being  prepared  fot 
the  unexpected. 

It  has  been  an  established  rule  of  this 
institution  to  lay  in  our  supplies  of 
materials  far  in  advance  of  their  actual 
need. 

We've  done  this  with  the  Saazer  Hops 
which  we  use  exclusively  in  Budweiser, 
Michelob,  Muenchener  and  our  new 
soft  drink  Bevo  —  always  a  two-year 
advance  supply,     Preparedness. 


During  the  summer  of  1914.  one  of  our 
officials,  while  on  his  annual  hop  buy- 
ing trip  abroad  selected  and  purchased 
775,000  lbs.  (1550  bales)  of  the  choicest 
Saazer  Hops — and  had  them  shipped  to 
this  country  before  the  embargo  was 
rigidly  enforced  in  March,  1915 — pre- 
paredness. Add  this  to  the  large 
stock  on  hand,  and  you  will  see  how 
secure  preparedness  has  made  our 
position. , 

Our  supply  is  sufficient  to  last  at  least 
until  the  closing  days  of  1918./ 

Preparedness  pays. 


Anheuser-Busch,    St.  Louis 

Tillmann  &•  Bendel 
and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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'CANARY  COTTAGE/ 


This  t.  b.  m.  affair  seems  to  be  built  on 
the  success  of  "So  Long  Letty."  Married 
folk,  with  their  disagreements,  exchange- 
ments.  flirtations,  and  reagreements,  figure 
prominently.  There  are  decollete  allusions, 
and  "booze"  and  its  effects  are  prominent  on 
the  stagescape.  There  are  popular  songs, 
choruses,  dancing,  and  girls.  The  girls  are 
clothed  like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory :  that  is. 
as  regards  quantity  and  quality.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  fashion  I  fear  that  Solomon  could 
scarcely  contrive  a  pair  of  sleeves  out  of 
one  "Canary  Cottage'"  skirt.  For,  in  spite 
of  the  costly  profusion  of  costumes,  and  the 
yards  upon  yards  of  ribbon,  and  silk,  and 
feathers,  and  chiffon  which  go  toward  their 
making,  there  are  acres  of  bewitching  reve- 
lations  of   pearl-white   contours. 

There  is  a  steady  procession  of  jokes  and 
songs  on  the  subjects  which  most  interest  the 
t.  b.  m.  in  his  off  as  well  as  his  on  hours : 
cards,  and  girls,  and  automobiles,  and  profits, 
and  cocktails.  And  these  are  permitted  to 
gaze  with  delighted  sympathy  and  fellow- 
feeling  on  the  quietly  persistent  aberrations 
of  a  stout,  pajamaed  citizen  who  is  in  the 
grip  of  delirium  tremens ;  and,  although  the 
tremens  are  largely  in  his  conversation,  the 
two  chief  demons,  Nip  and  Tuck,  that  haunt 
him  are  made  material  and  grotesque  to  our 
view. 

In  fact  there  are.  in  the  piece,  all  the  in- 
gredients for  the  drawing  of  the  invariably 
large  audiences  which  can  be  relied  on  to 
turn  out  for  the  notable  successes  in  musical 
comedy.  "Canary  Cottage"  has  been  tickling 
the  fat-joweled  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  dur- 
ing an  eight  weeks'  run :  and  it  is  safe  to 
repeat  here  a  run  approximate  to  that  of  "So 
Long  Letty."  The  show  is  well  and  expen- 
sively produced.  A  novelty,  and  quite  a  de  - 
cided  one,  is  furnished  in  the  scenery,  which 
is  painted  by  Robert  McQuinn  of  New  York, 
who  runs  to  a  combination  of  Walter  Crane- 
ism  and  Futurism.  He  also  designed  the  cos- 
tumes, which  are  strikingly  pretty  and  enor- 
mously becoming  to  the  girls.  In  fact  the 
pleasures  of  the  eye  have  been  well  con- 
sidered in  dressing  up  the  piece,  and  good- 
ness !  but  how  they  have  showered  changes 
of  costume  on  Dorothy  Webb.  The  plump 
little  comedienne  looks  quite  irresistible  as 
the  pretty  girl-in-chief  of  the  play,  and  with 
her  yellow  curls  and  plumage  of  canary- 
colored  frills — for  they  dress  her  several 
times  in  hues  to  match  the  cottage  of  which 
she  is  supposed  to  be  mistress — she  looks  like 
a  dainty  little  canary  bird  hopping  out  of  its 
dainty    little   cage. 

But  if  Dorothy  Webb  is  the  pretty-girl-in- 
chief.  Trixie  Friganza  is  the  funny -girl-ex- 
traordinary. Of  course,  when  we  saw  her  in 
vaudeville,  her  twenty  or  thirty-minute  act 
was  packed  with  points.  I  don't  believe  we 
can  ever  again  find  her  so  deliriously  funny 
as  she  was  in  that  burlesque  of  the  Apache 
dance.  But  she  has  a  good  deal  of  oppor- 
tunity in  "Canary  Cottage,"  and  is  very  much 
to  the  fore.  These  fun-specialists  are,  per- 
force, obliged  to  repeat  themselves  a  good 
deal :  I  noticed  that  with  George  Monroe  in 
the  "Follies."  They  have  their  ways  and 
their  mannerisms.  But  Trixie  Friganza  has 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  physical  and 
mental  ebullience  that  she  makes  the  utmost 
of  her  material. 

All  the  principals,  male  and  female,  are, 
however,  very  good.  Grace  Ellsworth  has  the 
casual  air  of  an  American  mother  dropped  by 
chance  in  the  midst  of  an  irresponsible 
world ;  Eunice  Burnham  plays  fat-girl  en- 
amoredness  cleverly.  Dorothy  Webb  knows 
how  to  suggest  frocks-and-frills  coquetry,  to 
the  last  provocative  glance  of  the  eyes.  Her- 
bert Corthell  makes  the  fun  of  his  persona- 
tion penetrate  without  laying  it  on  too  thick, 
and  Charles  Ruggles  is  funny  as  a  glib  ex- 
plainer of  a  male  flirt's  embarrassing  com- 
plications. Eddie  Cantor  has  the  kind  of 
talent  that  enables  him  to  be  comically  unc- 
iuring  polysyllabic  speeches;  and,  be- 
sides, he  can.  with  the  kind  of  \oice  and 
enunciation  that  he  has.  make  himself  heard 
distinctly  as  far  as  the  hindermost  rows;  no 
easy  task  in  the  deep  auditorium  of  the  Cort 
Theatre.  The  Edwards  brothers  can  acro- 
batiz  in  fun  and  in  earnest,  and  the  inci- 
dent! dancing  by  the  Morin  sisters  fills  its 
little    ten-minute  stretch  entertainingly. 

I  fact,  while  I  find  "Canary  Cottage"  less 
arm  =ing  than  "So  Long  Letty,"  it  is  only  by 
a   de-Tee  or  so.  and  will  be   sure   to  please 


the  enthusiastic  appreciators  of  the  earlier 
piece.  It  is  crammed  with  tuneful  jingles, 
by  the  way.  some  twenty  of  them,  and  Earl 
Carroll's  songs  have  the  element  of  popu- 
larity, and  people  hum  them  over  contentedly 
as  they  leave  the  theatre.  Morosco,  by  the 
way,  himself  took  a  hand,  in  conjunction  with 
Elmer  Harris,  in  the  making  of  the  book. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


A  well-balanced  bill,  containing  ample  va- 
riety, makes  for  enjoyment  this  week,  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  the  ever-popular 
flirtatious-pair  act.  The  performance  begins 
with  "the  imperial  Chinese  trio,"  who  make 
a  point  of  giving  us  American  vaudeville  art 
with  an  Oriental  outside.  Miss  Lin  Far,  who 
handles  a  skillful  bow,  wears  the  bifurcated 
robe  of  her  ancestors,  and  Fook  Lok,  the  joy- 
ous pianist,  and  Tang  Cheong,  "the  world's 
greatest  Celestial  baritone."  are  stitt  with  em- 
broidery: the  kind  of  goldly  glittering  em- 
broidery that  is  made  to  the  American's 
taste:  and.  as  America  is  full  of  transplanted 
European  peasants,  our  later  generations  of 
fused  and  assimilated  Americans  are  very 
primitive  and  childlike  in  their  tastes,  and 
like  things  bright  and  shiny  and  color-gay. 

Tang  Cheong,  the  baritone,  is  quite  a  sur- 
prise. He  sang  the  famous  curtain  solo,  and, 
as  he  has  a  very  agreeable  baritone  voice, 
and  an  air — I  don't  know  whether  or  not  it  is 
merely  a  faithful  Oriental  imitation — of  feel- 
ing the  thing  deeply,  he  "got  there."  The 
audience  always  seems  to  extend  a  very  glad 
hand  to  these  Chinese  performers,  perhaps  in 
friendly  recognition  of  their  struggles  to  re- 
tain their  novel  and  still  amazing,  if  inse- 
curely established,  democracy,  and  the  novelty 
of  seeing  Chinese  performers  going  through 
all  the  motions  of  American  vaudeville  still 
endures.  For  this  reason,  they  warmly  ap- 
proved Fook  Lok's  ragtime  cheerfulness  and 
engagingly  enormous  smile :  they  gave  the 
proper  surface  value  to  Miss  Lin  Far's  sur- 
face dexterity,  and  they  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  sensation  of  hearing  Tang  Cheong's  pos- 
sibly Europe-trained  voice  sing  Italian  opera, 
or  Irish  balladry,  while  with  his  Orientally 
slender  and  shapely  hand  he  pressed  the  East- 
ern embroideries  covering  his  heart,  as  a 
means  of  expressing  emotions  of  an  Occident- 
inspired  nature. 

Nate  Leipzig  is  so  remarkable  in  the  skill 
and  prestidigitation  displayed  in  his  card 
tricks  that  his  programme  announcement 
seems  almost  too  modest.  He  is  a  tall  Ger- 
man, with  a  polished  European  manner  in 
presenting  his  tricks,  which  allays  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  volunteer  assistants,  and  his 
rallying  smiles  start  reflections  in  the  au- 
dience. His  card  tricks,  as  well  as  the  red- 
thimble  tricks,  really  seemed  to  violate  the 
possibilities. 

Moon  and  Morris,  "terpsichorean  come- 
dians." did  some  very  clever  "two  in  one" 
dancing,  in  addition  to  a  comedy  scene  which 
revealed  native  ability  and  experience,  though 
the  couple  are  quite  young.  Their  counte- 
nances have  a  marked  comedy  stamp  and 
were  a  valuable  element  in  the  comic  sug- 
gestiveness  of  their  act. 

A  fascinating  and  interesting  little  artist  in 
her  line  is  Xan  Halperin.  whom  I  remember 
to  have  seen  before,  although  she  has  new 
material  for  her  present  engagement.  She  is 
a  mighty  clever  little  woman  as  a  stage  per- 
former, but  it  seems  she  is  also  a  writer  for 
vaudeville,  and  composes  her  own  material, 
which  enables  her  to  deliver  it  con  aniore. 
She  calls  her  sketch  "five  stages  of  girlhood." 
introducing  herself  as  a  beribboned  child  and 
winding  up  as  a  divorcee.  Miss  Halperin  is 
a  very  reposeful  performer,  in  that  she  is  so 
deliberate.  She  never  hurries,  nor  rattles,  so 
that  one  is  able  to  enjoy  her  methods  as  well 
as  her  effects.  In  her  depiction  of  the  sweet 
girl  graduate  she  treated  us  to  a  bit  of  pure 
burlesque ;  and  very  clever  it  was,  too ;  espe- 
cially the  burlesqued  aria.  And,  per  contra. 
there  was  just  a  touch  of  poetry — the  smart, 
sophisticated,  modern  verse  kind — to  her 
dainty  American  bride,  who,  I  feel  sure, 
started  heart  throbs  of  infatuation  in  the 
breast  of  susceptible  young  America  in  front. 
This  clever  little  impersonator  has  the  gift 
of  reaching  the  imagination.  Although  she 
is  young,  and  pretty,  and  small,  and  dainty, 
she  has  not  the  physiognomy  of  a  child;  yet 
to  us  she  was  a  child;  and  the  girl  graduate 
and  the  bride  as  well ;  and  her  little  threads 
of  song  interpolation  always  seemed,  some- 
how, to  help  out  the  portrait 

Quite  a  contrast  to  Nan  Halperin's  dainty 
finish  is  Claire  Rochester's  large,  expansive, 
unpolished  charm ;  for  this  engaging  voung 
Blowzabella,  in  spite  of  her  remarkable  voice, 
is  not  a  particularly  sophisticated  product. 
She  is  a  tall,  plump,  lustrous-haired,  fetching 
young  thing,  just  as  completely  feminine  as 
the  baritone  notes  of  her  voice  are  the  re- 
verse: and  F1I  lay  a  wager  that  those  deep, 
masculine  notes  are  not  at  all  efficacious  in 
frightening  off  the  boys.  It  is  a  voice  that  is 
all  youth;  and  only  youth  would  draw  with 
such  rash  prodigality  on  its  enormous  re- 
serves. When  the  young  phenomenon  plays 
the  man,  or,  rather,  sings  him,  she  just  forces 


the  magnificent  organ  into  a  mighty  although 
fairly  musical  bellow,  and  occasionally  we 
hear  the  threat  of  a  broken  note,  or  the 
thread  of  hoarseness  that  tells  of  the  strain 
to  which  she  is  subjecting  her  voice.  If  she 
keeps  that  up  she  won't  hold  out  long  as  the 
"phenomenal   soprano-baritone.' 

One  who  is  not  a  confirmed  patron  of 
vaudeville,  and  who  only  goes  to  the  Or- 
pheum  very  occasionally  to  see  special  attrac- 
tions, such  as  the  Kosloff-Maslova  act,  is  apt 
to  be  knocked  galley-west  in  observing  the 
difference  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  reception 
tendered  by  the  audience  to,  for  instance. 
Kramer  and  Morton,  "the  two  black  dots," 
and  the  Russian  dancers.  But  it  is  all  in  the 
way  the  audience  is  affected.  Kramer  and 
Morton  are  noisy  and  comical;  the  audience 
was  just  spoiling  for  a  laugh  when  they  came 
along,  and  they  got  it.  Laughter  is  more  ex- 
plosive than  aesthetic  appreciation,  and  be- 
sides there  is  nothing  a  vaudeville  audience, 
or  the  great  majority  of  it,  loves  so  much  as 
a  good  laugh. 

They  did  not,  for  a  fact,  seem  to  make 
very  much  fuss  over  the  Russian  dancers,  yet 
I  do  not  doubt  that  their  enjoyment  was  pro- 
portionately larger  than  their  applause  would 
seem  to  indicate.  It  is  a  very  elaborate  act, 
and  doubtless  a  tremendously  costly  one,  for 
Theodore  Kosloff  has  his  own  Russian  or- 
chestra, his  company  of  dancers  numbers  half 
a  dozen  principals,  and  the  costumes  and  ac- 
cessories adhere  to  the  standard  that  we  have 
been  trained  to  expect  in  these  Russian 
devotees  to  the  artistic  idea.  Each  number 
has  its  own  appeal,  but  those  in  which  Theo- 
dore Kosloff  and  Ylasta  Maslova  figure  natu- 
rally have  a  tendency  to  cast  the  others  into 
the  shade.  Thus  the  "Ecstasie  d'amour"  and 
the  "Adagio  romantique,"  played  to  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  music,  were  beautiful  to  the  eye 
and  appealing  to  the  imagination.  Alexis 
Kosloff,  the  brother,  is  built  for  strength, 
and  has  large  chunks  of  muscular  develop- 
ment on  his  legs  and  arms  which  interfere 
with  beauty.  But  Theodore  Kosloff's  body 
has  a  youthful,  curving  slenderness  and  is 
pliant  and  expressive  in  the  use  he  makes  of 
it  to  appeal  sensuously  to  the  imagination. 
In  the  "Ecstasie  d'amour"  we  enjoyed  that 
sensation  which  it  took  the  Russians  to  give 
us  of  seeing  a  man's  beauty  brought  to  its 
fullest  flower  by  the  aid  of  artistic  and  beau-  j 
tiful  costuming.  KoslofTs  legs  were  painted 
in  oils,  in  a  beautifully  colored  design  of 
graceful  whorls,  by  John  Wenger,  a  Russian 
apostle  of  the  advanced  school,  who  accom- 
panies Kosloff  during  the  tour  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  headgear  of  beautiful  and  graceful 
design  assisted  in  transplanting  the  dancer 
into  some  poetic  realm  of  the  imagination, 
and  with  Vlasta  Maslova  for  a  partner  the 
drama  of  a  participation  in  the  draught  of 
ecstatic  love  was  exquisitely  danced  and  pan- 
tomimed. Maslova,  although  not  capable  of 
stirring  the  imagination  as  deeply  as  a  Pav- 
lowa.  is  graceful  and  lovely,  and  completely 
mistress  of  her  art.  This  beautiful  pair — for 
Kosloff,  in  the  exercise  of  his  art  and  with 
the  artistic  aids  he  avails  himself  of.  be- 
comes beautiful — gave  a  particularly  poetic 
and  lovely  series  of  dances  animated  by  the 
purely  romantic  spirit,  in  which  their  dancing 
and  pantomime  were  so  exquisite  as  to  have 
a  subduing  effect  on  their  audience,  or  on 
such  of  them  as  were  capable  of  responding 
to  the  spell.  For  I  rather  gained  the  idea 
that  the  majority  of  the  audience,  while  glad 
to  appease  their  curiosity  as  to  just  what  a 
Russian  ballet  is  like,  prefer  something  less 
superfine. 

What  a  queer,  seemingly  haphazard  world 
is  vaudeville.  For  here,  following  in  a  turn 
or  two  this  revelation  of  the  beauty  of  color, 
design,  form,  and  movement,  all  united  and 
aided  by  the  charm  of  lovely  music  to  form 
a  sensuously  beautiful  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion, comes  an  act  in  which  is  brought  to 
startling  prominence  the  sheer  hideousness 
of  almost  if  not  quite  the  ugliest  of  animals 
in  the  brute  creation.  Queer,  is  it  not,  that 
those  animals  most  closely  approximating  hu- 
manity should  be  so  dismayingly,  so  shud- 
deringly  ugly  ?  What  accounts  for  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  is  their  ludicrousness. 
To  add  to  their  ugliness,  the  pair  of  Simians 
on  the  programme,  the  docile  Consul  and  the 
recalcitrant  Betty,  seemed  to  be  on -the  ram- 
page Sunday.  Betty  had  hurt  Consul's  feel- 
ings ;  like  her  human  relations,  she  takes  ad 
vantage  of  a  pacific  disposition  and  imposes 
on  inoffensiveness.  Consul,  however,  ex- 
pressed his  annoyance  in  a  series  of  harsh, 
hideous,  ear-splitting  shrieks,  while  the  devil- 
may-care  Betty,  attired  in  the  white  muslin 
of  beruffled  childhood,  pranced  gayly  through 
her  skating  and  bicycling  tricks  and  disre- 
garded the  protests  of  her  associate.  Betty 
is  a  wild,  turbulent  spirit ;  Consul's  fate  is 
not  an  enviable  one.  I  fancy  their  trainer 
rules  them  by  kindness,  and  probably  poor 
Consul  regards  him  as  his  only  friend.  He 
regards  Betty,  when  she  approaches,  with  the 
submissive,  apprehensive  air  of  the  victim  of 
a  house  termagant,  and  how  thankful  the 
poor  beast  was  when  opportunity  allowed  him 
to  sit  to  one  side  and  gaze  on  vacancy. 
Their  tricks  were  quite  the  usual  thing,  some-  I 


The  Morris  Plan  Company 

which  is  loaning  money  at  six  per  cent  an- 
nually to  wage-earners  and  people  having 
salaried  positions  on  character  and  earning 
power,  is  meeting  with  the  success  that  its 
branches  in  Eastern  cities  experienced  from 
the  start. 

Its  offices  are  at  80  New  Montgomery 
Street.  The  borrower  executes  a  note  for 
the  amount  of  the  loan.  The  signature  of 
two  or  more  co-workers  are  required. 

Should  the  borrower  fail  to  make  his 
payments  the  co-workers  are  responsible. 
Loans  ranging  from  $25  up  to  $5.00  or  more 
can  be  made 


— via  Santa  Fe 

$72.50 

CHICAGO 
and  back 


Low  excursion 
rates  to  many 
other  points — on 
sale  certain  days 
during  July,  Au- 
gust and  Sep- 
tember. 


Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  Kearny  3 1 5 
Market  Street  Ferry 
Phone  Kearny  4980 
1218  Broadway,  Oakland 
Phone  Lakeside  425 


A    Pacific  Service"  Story 

During  1915  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company  purchased  and  distributed  to 
its  seventeen  different  gas  plants  scattered 
through  Central  California  1 ,870,377  bar- 
rels of  oil.  or  over  two  per  cent  of  all  the 
oil  produced  in  the  state  during  the  year, 
and  California  furnished  one-third  of  the 
nation's  total  oil  output  in  1915. 

These  seventeen  plants  manufactured 
from  the  oil  nearly  ten  billion  cubic  feet 
of  gas.  After  traveling  through  2650 
miles  of  gas  mains  (which  would  reach 
from  San  Francisco  beyond  Toledo,  Ohio) 
this  gas  supplied  -227,586  consumers  in 
fourteen  different  counties,  serving  forty- 
nine  towns  with  a  total  population  of  1.- 
138.000. 

Fifteen  hundred  people  were  employed 
in  this  branch  of  the  service  alone,  and 
during  the  year  $1,425,000  was  paid  out  in 
labor. 

Does  the  public  realize  how  closely  the 
Gas  Company  must  keep  in  touch  with  its 
consumers?  7,600.000  visits  were  made 
during  the  year  to  gas  consumers,  by  meter 
readers,  inspectors,  collectors,  repair  men, 
etc.  And.  of  a  total  of  nearly  three  mil- 
lion meter  readings  there  were  less  than 
two  thousand  errors  made,  or  one  error 
in  every  1333  readings,  and  these  errors 
automatically  correct  themselves  when  the 
meter  is  read  on  the  next  month's  trip. 

Many  a  hard  word  has  been  spoken 
against  the  gas  meter  and  its  struggle  to 
gain  a  share  of  the  consumer's  good-will 
is  an  uphill  fight,  but  here  examine  the 
results  of  tests  made  during  1915: 

84,000  were  tested  and  of  these  66J-2 
per  cent  were  found  to  be  correct,  1214 
per  cent  fast  (average  4  per  cent  fast) 
and  21  per  cent  slow.  Of  the  slow  meters 
over  one-third  were  not  registering  at  all 
and  the  others  averaged  6  per  cent  slow. 

7226  new  consumers  were  added  in  all 
districts  during  the  year,  making  a  total 
of  227.586.  Each  day  there  is  a  new  ap- 
plication of  gas  to  some  industry.  The 
experts  of  "Pacific  Service"  are  con- 
stantly being  called  upon  to  assist  business 
men  in  substituting  gas  for  some  less  con- 
venient or  more  expensive  fuel.  If  you 
desire  to  discontinue  your  present  method 
of  providing  heat  or  power  and  eliminate 
expense  or  inconvenience  and  dirt,  let  one 
of  our  experts  be  placed  at  your  disposal 
without  charge  for  his  services. 
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what    interrupted    by    occasional    insurrections 
from    Betty,   who   is   the   unexpected,    as    well 
as    the    expected,    clown    of    the   performance. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Henry  Miller  in  "The  Great  Divide." 
The  Henry  Miller  season  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  will  take  on  a  special  interest  Mon- 
day night,  July  24th,  with  the  first  appear- 
ance during  the  present  engagement  of  Mr. 
Miller  himself  in  the  cast.  The  event  will 
mark  the  revival  of  what  many  claim  to  be 
the  great  American  drama,  "The  Great  Di- 
vide," which  William  Vaughn  Moody  wrote 
expressly  for  Mr.  Miller,  and  which  the  actor- 
manager  brought  into  fame  as  an  interna- 
tional success.  Three  hundred  nights  in  Lon- 
don and  over  five  hundred  nights  in  New 
York  are  marked  to  the  credit  of  this  play 
set  in  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado. 

Mr.  Miller  has  taken  unusual  steps  to  stage 
"The  Great  Divide"  on  the  most  elaborate 
scale  in  the  history  of  stage  productions  in 
this  city.  Opportunity  is  there  for  some  won- 
derful scenic  effects  and  the  master-hand  has 
not  underestimated  or  slighted  these  possi- 
bilities. He  has  had  built  some  remarkable 
effects  which  will,  it  is  said,  fairly  startle 
Monday  night's  audience.  They  will  be  won- 
derful framework  for  his  virile  and  intensely 
interesting  characterization  of  the  untamed 
man  of  the  West.  Stephen  Ghent.  The  stor> 
of  how  this  rough  character  crosses  the  pati 
of  Ruth  Jordan,  the  girl  from  out  the  East,  is 
one  wrought  with  intense  dramatic  qualities 
Ruth  Jordan  will  be  played  by  Hilda  Spong. 
Others  in  the  cast  will  be  Mrs.  Thomas 
Whiff  en  and  Bruce  McRae.  Matinees  are  an- 
nounced for  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


"Canary  Cottage"  at  the  Cort. 

The  biggest  kind  of  a  hit  has  been  achieved 
by  "Canary  Cottage"  at  the  Cort  Theatre, 
and  the  general  verdict  is  that  this  latest 
Oliver  Morosco  production  represents  high- 
water  mark  for  the  distinguished  producer. 
That  the  local  engagement  will  be  a  most 
prosperous  one  is  already  assured,  for  the 
sale  is  such  as  to  indicate  a  series  of  capacity 
houses. 

"Canary  Cottage"  is  an  ideal  melange  of 
melody,  fun,  spice,  girls,  and  radiance.  It 
starts  with  a  rush  and  its  gayety  is  neve, 
impeded  by  even  a  suggestion  of  dullness. 

Oliver  Morosco  and  Elmer  Harris  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  witty  book  and  Earl  Carroll 
for  the  insinuating  melodies.  This  is  the 
same  trio  that  conceived  "So  Long  Letty,'' 
of  which  "Canary  Cottage"  is  the  legitimate 
successor. 

Bubbling,  effervescent  Trixie  Friganza, 
clever  Charles  Ruggles,  and  the  unctuously 
funny  Herbert  Corthell  head  the  cast  of  fun- 
makers,  which  also  embraces  such  well- 
knowns  as  Dorothy  Webb,  Eddie  Cantor, 
Grace  Ellsworth,  Eunice  Burnham,  Willie 
Pollard,  the  Edwards  brothers,  and  the  Morin 
sisters.  The  popular  Harry  James  holds  a 
sympathetic  and  vigorous  baton  over  the  aug- 
mented orchestra. 

Especially  worthy  of  comment  are  the  cos- 
tumes, which  are  original  in  conception  and 
beautifully  executed.  They  were  designed  by 
Mme.  Keeler.  The  futuristic  scenery  is  the 
work  of  Robert  McQuinn.  Novelty  is  the 
keynote    of   the    whole   production. 

The  second  week  begins  Sunday  night,  July 
23d.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  speaks 
eloquently  for  itself  and  will  be  one  of  the 
best   yet   presented   in   vaudeville. 

Alexander  Carr,  one  of  the  best  of  Ameri- 
can character  actors,  whose  success  as  Maw- 
rus  Perlmutter  in  the  dramatization  of  Mon- 
tague Glass'  story,  "Potash  &  Perlmutter,"  is 
now  part  of  stage  history,  will,  with  a  clever 
company,  appear  in  a  dramatic  comedy  writ- 
ten by  himself  in  collaboration  with  Edgar 
Allan  Woolf.  called  "An  April  Shower."  It 
is  an  appealing  little  sketch  and  affords  Mr. 
Carr  in  the  role  of  Jacob  Goodman,  a  gentle, 
self-sacrificing  Jew  an  opportunity  to  cull 
fresh  laurels  and  to  present  a  picture  of 
Jewish  life  in  which  each  member  of  the 
family  strives  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  the 
happiness  of  the   others. 

G.  Aldo  Randegger,  the  leading  Italian 
pianist,  who  has  made  several  successful  con- 
cert tours  in  the  East  and  whose  fame  is  in 
ternational,  is  now  playing  a  brief  engage- 
ment in  vaudeville  and  is  meeting  with  en- 
thusiastic recognition.  Randegger's  repertory 
is  of  an  international  character  and  includes 
the  Franz  Liszt's  compositions,  "St.  Francis 
Walking  Upon  the  Waves"  and  "Mazeppa." 

Two  musicians  hardly  more  than  boy  and 
girl,  Jim  and  Betty  Morgan,  who  have  met 
with  success,  will  be  heard  in  songs  of  their 
own  composition.  They  possess  youth,  mag- 
netism,  appearance,    and   ability. 

Martinetti  and  Sylvester,  pantomimists  and 
comedians,  b.-st  known  as  "The  Boys  with 
the  Chairs,"  will  provide  a  novelty  in  acro- 
batics. 

Moon    and    Morris    in    their    exceptionally 


clever  dancing  act,  and  Leipzig,  the  marvel- 
ous card  manipulator,  are  among  the  attrac- 
tions. 

It  will  be  the  last  week  of  the  delightful 
singing  comedienne.  Nan  Halperin,  who  will 
present  a  new  repertory  of  songs  by  William 
B.   Friedlander. 

In  compliance  with  a  very  generally  ex- 
pressed wish  and  because  of  the  sensation 
they  have  caused,  it  has  been  determined  to 
retain  the  Russian  dancing  stars,  Theodore 
Kosloff,  Vlasta  Maslova,  and  the  Imperial 
Russian  Ballet,  for  another  week,  which  will 
most  positively  be  their  last. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

After  a  vaudeville  triumph  of  several 
months  over  the  Pantages  Circuit,  La  Scala 
Sextet,  gathered  together  here  by  the  local 
Pantages  management,  will  return  as  the  star 
headline  attraction  on  an  exceptionally  strong 
eight-act  show  on  Sunday.  The  singers  have 
added  several  new  operatic  selections  to  their 
already  extensive  and  popular  repertory. 
The  best  and  tuneful  bits  from  "Carmen," 
"Ernani,"  "II  Trovatore,"  and  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  soldier  chorus  from  "Faust" 
will  be  among  the  numbers  rendered.  The 
following  are  the  singers  who  have  added  to 
their  local  laurels :  Signorina  Lilliani  Bianca, 
prima  donna  soprano  ;  Mme.  Jenna  Jennings, 
mezzo-soprano  ;  Luisa  Silva,  contralto  ;  Brava, 
tenor,    Puccini,   baritone,    and    Rubens,    basso. 

On  the  same  bill  will  be  the  musical- 
comedy  star,  Harry  Breen,  the  man  who 
started  the  now  prevalent  "nut"  comedy  so 
frequent  in  vaudeville  circles.  Breen  has  a 
style  that  has  been  copied  by  almost  every 
other   "nut"    funster   in   America. 

The  Five  Florimonds,  driven  here  by  the 
fates  of  war,  being  residents  of  stricken  Bel- 
gium, will  present  a  sensational  and  daring 
act  on  unsupported  ladders.  This  act  was  the 
big  rage  in  Paris  and  Germany  for  many 
seasons. 

Other  good  acts  will  be  the  Venetian  Four, 
musicians  de  luxe :  Johnson,  Howard,  and 
Lizzette,  "three  dusty  rhodes" ;  Chalere 
Mason  and  his  players  in  "Who  Is  Who,"  the 
dancing  Wainwrights,  and  the  next  to  con- 
cluding chapter  of  the  great  mystery  serial, 
"The  Iron  Claw." 


Sunday's  Philharmonic  Concert. 
Nikolai  Sokoloff,  the  conductor  of  the 
People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  has  pre- 
pared another  most  interesting  programme  for 
next  Sunday  afternoon's  popular  symphony 
concert  at  the   Cort  Theatre. 

Every  programme  is  intended  to  reach  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  audience, 
and  has  some  outstanding  feature — either  the 
playing  of  a  selection  brand  new  to  San 
Francisco,  a  new  and  ideal  interpretation  of 
the  older  works,  or  the  presenting  of  a  great 
soloist.  Tina  Lerner  played  for  the  first  time 
in  this  city,  at  a  concert  of  the  People's 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  great  "G  Minor 
Concerto"  of  Saint-Saens,  and  San  Francisco 
did  not  know  what  an  artist  the  city  has  in 
Kajetan  A.  Attl,  the  Bohemian  harpist,  until 
he  was  introduced  as  a  soloist  by  Mr.  Soko- 
loff. 

At  next  Sunday's  concert,  which  com- 
mences promptly  at  3  o'clock,  Desider  Josef 
Vecsei,  the  Hungarian  pianist,  whose  Euro- 
pean tour  was  cut  short  by  the  war,  and  who 
has  triumphed  with  the  great  Symphony  Or- 
chestras of  Buda  Pest,  Berlin,  Vienna.  Paris, 
Monte  Carlo,  and  London,  will  make  his 
American  debut  as  soloist  with  the  orchestra. 
He  received  flattering  notices  from  the  Paris 
newspapers  for  his  playing  of  the  "E  Flat 
Concerto"  of  Liszt,  and  this  will  be  his  con- 
tribution to   Sunday's  programme. 

One  movement  of  the  "Unfinished  Sym- 
phony" of  Alexander  Borodin,  a  Russian 
composer  of  the  new  school,  whose  career 
was  cut  short  by  death,  will  be  played  for  the 
first  time  in  San  Francisco.  Borodin  was 
the  composer  of  the  grand  opera  "Prince 
Igor,"  produced  last  season  at  the  Metropoli 
tan  Opera  House,  and  this  "Unfinished  Sym- 
phony," while  but  a  fragment,  is  a  most  in- 
teresting one. 

Clement  Delibes'  ballet  suite,  "Sylvia,"  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  modern  reper- 
tory, and  Jean  Sibelius'  tone-poem,  "Fin- 
landia,"  which  the  score  states  records  the 
impressions  of  a  Finnish  exile's  return  home 
after  a  long  absence,  will  complete  the  pro- 
gramme. 

The  prices  are  25  cents,  50  cents,  75  cents, 
and  $1.  Seats  are  on  sale  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre.   

Henry  Miller  is  hard  at  work  upon  the 
forthcoming  production  of  the  new  play  by 
A.  E.  Thomas,  entitled  "Come  Out  of  the 
Kitchen."  In  this  production  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton  will  play  the  leading  role,  and  it  will  be 
her  first  appearance  during  the  present  Miller 
season.  Miss  Chatterton  was  last  seen  here 
with  Henry  Miller  in  his  production  of  "The 
Rainbow."  

Margaret  St.  John,  a  well-known  actress,  is 
coming  to  San  Francisco  to  appear  in  some 
of  the  later  Miller  productions. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Eileen  Aroon. 
"I    know   a   valley    fair, 

Eileen    Aroon; 
I   know  a  cottage  there, 

Eileen    Aroon; 
Deep    the    valley    shade. 
I  know  a  gentle  maid. 
Flower  of  hazel  glade, 

Eileen   Aroon. 

"Is  it  the  laughing  eye, 

Eileen  Aroon? 
Is  it  the  timid  sigh, 

Eileen   Aroon? 
Is  it  the  tender  tone, 
Soft  as  the  stringed  harp's  moan? 
O,  it  is  the  truth  alone, 

Eileen  Aroon. 

"Who  in  the  song  so  sweet, 

Eileen   Aroon? 
Who  in  the  dance  so  fleet, 

Eileen   Aroon? 
Dear  are  her  charms  to  me, 
Dearer  her  laughter  free, 
Dearest  her  constancy, 

Eileen  Aroon. 

"If  she  should   prove  untrue, 

Eileen  Aroon, 
What  should  her  lover  do, 

Eileen  Aroon? 
Fly  with  his  broken  chain, 
Over  the  bounding  main, 
Never  to  love  again, 

Eileen  Aroon.*' 
-Carroll   O'Daly,   in   Rehoboth  Sunday   Herald. 


The  Western  Line. 
(Verses  Written  in  an  Artillery  Observation  Post 
During  a    Relief:    Flanders,    May,    1915.) 
Thor  draws  a  chord   invisible 

Across  the  shaking  sky: 
I  hear  the  tearing  of  the  shell, 

The  bullets  sing  and  cry. 
As  charging  through  the  flames  of  hell 
The   batteries  go  by. 

The   gunners  laugh   about  the  task 

That   man   to   man    has  given: 
Like  Titans  now  the  guns  unmask 

And  fire  the  veils  of  heaven. 
Above  the  cloud   what  lights  are  gleaming? 

God's  batteries  are  those. 
Or  souls  of  soldiers  homeward  streaming 

To  banquet  with  their   foes? 
The  floods  of  battle  ebb  and  flow, 
The  soldiers  to  Valhalla  go! 

They  say  that,  when  the  day  awoke 

And  the  dying  night  was  wan, 
Harry  of   England  rode  the  smoke 

And  led  the  English  van: 
And    bowmen   in  the  battle-glare 

Rose  from  the  ghostly  dew: 
The  cloth-yard  sang  upon  the  air 

And  the  gray  goose-feather  flew! 
Harry  of  England  is  awake, 
His  archers  mind  not  trench  or  stake! 

And  men  have  seen  the  Emperor, 

The  Eagle  of  the   South: 
God  grant  the  bonds  be  loosed  by  Thor 

That  bind  that  marble  mouth! 
The  silver   roads  of  conquest  lie 

Fast  frozen  in  his  brow: 
Would   those   imperious  lips  were  free 

To   give   their   orders  now! 
The    floods    of   battle   ebb   and    flow. 
The  soldiers  to  Valhalla  go! 

Beyond  the  thunder  of  the  guns, 

Beyond    the    flaming   line, 
Far  from  this  sky  of  echoing  bronze, 

The  English  valleys  shine, 
The   gardens   moated   in   the   wolds 

By  wind  and  water  kissed, 
And  dainty  girls  that  England  folds 

In  sunshine  and   in  mist. 
The   floods    of   battle   ebb   and    flow, 
The  soldiers  to  Valhalla  go! 

The  soldier  has  his  girls  to  love, 

And  he  has  his  rum  to  drink, 
But  when  the  lines  of  battle  move 

He  has  little  time  to  think: 
Sometimes   he   wins  a  victory, 

Somewhere   the   battle    ends, 
And  there  the  paths  of  glory  lie 

Where   lie  the  soldier's   friends. 
The    floods    of   battle    ebb   and    flow, 
The  soldiers  to  Valhalla  go! 

The  fighting  men  go  charging  past 

With    the   battle   in   their   eyes. 
The  fighting  men  go  reeling  past 

Like  gods  in   poor  disguise: 
The   glorious   men    whom   none   will   see, 

No    wife   or   mother  more. 
Winged    with    the    wings    of   Victory 

And  helmeted  by  Thor! 
Above  the  cloud   what  lights   are   gleaming? 

God's   batteries   are    those. 
Or  souls  of  soldiers  homeward  streaming 

To  banquet  with  their  foes? 

— Xanthus,  in  London  Spectator. 


Toscanini,  the  Man  of  the  Hour. 
Perhaps  no  other  living  man  rivals  Arturo 
Toscanini  in  ability  to  memorize  musical 
scores.  Indeed,  claim  is  made  that  he  stands 
alone  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  related  that 
his  opportunity-  came  quite  by  chance,  but  he 
was  ready — another  case  of  preparedness. 
This  is  the  way  it  happened,  as  the  story 
goes:  Everything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
rehearsal  of  a  new  opera,  which  was  first  to 
be  performed  that  very  same  evening  at  the 
Theatre  de  la  Scala  in  Milan,  when  the  di- 
rector announced  that  some  accident  had  hap- 
pened to  the  conductor,  and  he  inquired  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  orchestra  whether  any 
of    them    would    undertake    to    conduct    the 


opera.  At  first  there  was  silence,  but  seeing 
the  despair  of  the  director,  the  first  'cellist 
said  that  he  would  try,  as  he  thought  he 
knew  the  score  and  the  libretto  of  the  opera 
by  heart,  having  been  present  at  every  pre- 
vious rehearsal.  Without  much  ado.  and 
after  closing  the  score  of  the  opera  on  the 
conductor's  desk,  he  went  brilliantly  through 
the  rehearsal  and  achieved  tremendous  suc- 
cess at  the  performance  in  the  evening. 


AMUSEMENTS 


PEOPLE'S 

PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA 

CORT,   Sunday,   3  p.  m. 

NIKOLAI   SOKOLOFF,  Conductor 

DESIDER   JOSEF   VECSEI,    Soloist 
PROGRAMME: 

BEETHOVEX Overture  to   "Egmont" 

BORODIN  Unfinished  Symphony 

(One  movement — First  time  here) 

LISZT E    Flat   Concerto 

DELIBES Ballet    Suite,    "Sylvia" 

SIBELIUS Tone    Poem,    "Finlandia" 

Popular    prices,    25c,    50c,    75c.      Box,    Loge 
and    First   Ten    Rows   Orchestra,    $1. 

SEATS  NOW  AT  CORT  THEATRE 


o 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
1U  11LU1U  fc^  Stockl0ll  ^  PoweU 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee   Every   Day 

ALEXANDER  CARR,  Late  Star  of  "Potash 
and  Perlmutter,**  and  His  Companv"in  "An 
April  Shower";  G.  ALDO  RANDEGGER.  the 
Leading  Italian  Pianist;  JIM  and  BETTY 
MORGAN  in  Songs  of  Their  Own;  M  \RTI- 
NETTI  and  SYLVESTER,  "the  Boys  with 
the  Chairs";  MOON  and  MORRIS,  the  Dance 
Creators ;  LEIPZIG,  International  Card  Ex- 
pert: NAN  HALPERIN  in  a  New  Repertory 
of  Songs  by  William  B.  Friedlander;  Retained 
for  One  More  Week  Only,  THEODORE  KOS- 
LOFF, Premier  Danseur,  with  Vlasta  Mas- 
lova and  Imperial  Ballet,  Kosloff's  Russian 
Orchestra, 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundavs  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   TPhf,& 

^"'Geary  and  Mason  Sts.       Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning   Monday    Night,    July    24 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Henry  Miller 

In    his    great    international    success 

"The  Great  Divide" 

Mr.    Miller   appearing   as   Stephen   Ghent   at   the 
head  of  a  superb  cast 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND     MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second    Week    Starts    Sunday    Night,    July    23 
Matinees    Wednesdays    and    Saturdays 

Oliver  Morosco   Presents 
The   Big   Sister   to   "So    Long    Letty" 


a 


Canary  Cottage  " 


With  a  Typical  Morosco  Cast,  Including  Trixie 

Friganza,   Charles    Ruggles,   Herbert 

Corthell 

SPECIAL  MOROSCO  $1.00  PRICES 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


Vaudeville   Triumph    of    San    Francisco's 

Popular  Grand  Opera  Singers 

r LA    SCALA    SENTET 

In    a    New    Repertory    of    Excerpts    from 

Standard    Operas 

HARRY    BREEN 

The    Nut    Without    a    Grain    of    Sense 

FIVE    FLORIMONDS 

Sensational    and    Daring    Gymnasts 

Performing    on    Unsupported    Ladders 

Eight    Big    Features,    including  the   next    to    tl 

last  chapter  of  the  thrilling  myst<  i 

"THE  IRON  CLAW" 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  following  article  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
Stephen  H.  Leacock  to  the  July  issue  of 
Vanity  Fair,  a  magazine  always  replete  with 
good  things.  Doubtless  we  could  have  done 
something^  better  ourselves,  but  these  young 
writers  ought  to  have  their  chance: 

It  is  now  the  season  when  wives  are  sum- 
mering by  the  sea,  and  husbands  are  simmer- 
ing in  the  city.  As  a  consequence  a  great 
number  of  men,  unable  to  leave  their  busi- 
ness, are  left  to  their  own  resources  as 
housekeepers  in  their  deserted  houses  and 
apartments.  It  is  for  their  benefit  that  I  have 
put  together  these  hints  on  housekeeping  for 
men.  It  may  be  that  in  composing  them  I 
owe  something  to  the  current  numbers  of  the 
leading  women's  magazines.  If  so,  I  need 
not  apologize.  I  am  sure  that  in  these  days 
We  Men  all  feel  that  We  Men  and  We 
Women  are  so  much  alike,  or  at  least  those 
of  us  who  call  ourselves  so,  that  we  need  feel 
no  jealousy  when  We  Men  and  We  Women 
are  striving  each,  or  both,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion if  in  opposite  ways.  I  hope  that  I  make 
myself  clear.     I  am  sure  I  do. 

So  I  feel  that  if  We  Men,  who  are  left 
alone  in  our  houses  and  apartments  in  the 
summertime,  would  only  set  ourselves  to  it, 
we  could  make  life  not  only  a  little  brighter 
for  ourselves,  but  also  a  little  less  bright  for 
those   about  us. 

Nothing  contributes  to  this  end  so  much  as 
good  housekeeping.  The  first  thing  for  the 
housekeeper  to  realize — if  you  read  the  house- 
keeping mazagines — is  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  attend  to  his  housekeeping  in  the 
stiff  and  unbecoming  garments  of  his  busi- 
ness hours.  When  he  begins  his  day  he  must 
therefore  carefully  consider — 

WHAT   TO    WEAR    BEFORE   DRESSING. 

The  simplest  and  best  thing  will  be  found 
to  be  a  plain  sacque  or  kimono,  cut  very 
full  so  as  to  allow  of  the  freest  movement, 
and  buttoned  either  down  the  front  or  back 
or  both.  If  the  sleeve  is  cut  short  at  the 
elbow  and  ruffled  above  the  bare  arm,  the  ef- 
fect is  both  serviceable  and  becoming.  It 
will  be  better,  especially  for  such  work  as 
lighting  the  gas  range  and  boiling  water,  to 
girdle  the  kimono  with  a  simple  yet  effective 
rope  of  tasseled  silk,  which  may  be  drawn  in 
or  let  out  according  to  the  amount  of  water 
one  wishes  to  boil.  A  simple  kimono  of  this 
sort  can  be  bought  almost  anywhere  for 
$2.50,  or  can  be  supplied  by  Messrs.  Einstein 
&  Fickelbrot  (see  advertising  pages)   for  $25. 

Having  a  kimono  such  as  this,  our  house- 
keeper can  either  button  himself  into  it  with 
a  button-hook  (very  good  ones  are  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Einstein  &  Fickelbrot  [see  ad.] 
at  a  very  reasonable  price  or  even  higher), 
or,  better  still,  he  can  summon  the  janitor  of 
the  apartment,  who  can  button  him  up  quite 
securely  in  a  few  minutes'  time — a  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  the  most.  We  men  can  not  im- 
press upon  ourselves  too  strongly  that,  for 
efficient  housekeeping,  time  is  everything,  and 
that  much  depends  on  quiet,  effective  move- 
ment from  place  to  place,  or  from  any  one. 
place  to  any  number  of  other  places.  We  are 
now  ready  to  consider  the  all-important  ques- 
tion— 

WHAT    TO    SELECT    FOR    BREAKFAST. 

Our  housekeeper  will  naturally  desire  some- 
thing that  is  simple  and  easily  cooked,  yet  at 
the  same  time  sustaining  and  invigorating 
and  containing  a  maximum  of  food  value 
with  a  minimum  of  cost.  If  he  is  wise  he 
will  realize  that  the  food  ought  to  contain 
a  proper  quantity  of  both  proteids  and  amyg- 
daloids,  and  while  avoiding  a  nitrogenous 
breakfast  should  see  to  it  that  he  obtains  suf- 
ficient of  what  is  albuminous  and  exogamous 
to  prevent  his  breakfast  from  becoming  mo- 
notonous. Careful  thought  must  therefore  be 
given  to  the  breakfast  menu. 

For  the  purpose  of  thinking,  a  simple  but 
very  effective  costume  may  be  devised  by 
throwing  over  the  kimono  itself  a  thin  lace 
shawl,  with  a  fichu  carried  high  above  the 
waistline  and  terminating  in  a  plain  insertion. 
A  bit  of  old  lace  thrown  over  the  house- 
keeper's head  is  at  once  serviceable  and  be- 
coming and  will  serve  to  keep  the  dust  out  of 
his  brain  while  thinking  what  to  eat  for 
breakfast. 

Very  naturally  our  housekeeper's  first 
choice  will  be  some  kind  of  cereal.  The 
simplest  and  most  economical  breakfast  of 
this  kind  can  be  secured  by  selecting  some 
cereal  or  grain  food — such  as  oats,  flax,  split 
peas  that  have  been  carefully  strained  in  the 
colander,  or  beans  that  have  been  fired  off  in 
a  gun.  Any  of  these  cereals  may  be  bought 
for  ten  cents  a  pound  at  a  grocer's — or  ob- 
tained from  Messrs.  Einstein  &  Fickelbrot 
for  a  dollar  a  pound,  or  more.  Supposing, 
then,  that  we  have  decided  upon  a  pound  of 
spl  t  peas  as  our  breakfast,  the  next  task  that 
devolves  upon  our  housekeeper  is  to — 

GO    OUT    AND    BUY    IT. 

,  Here  our  advice  is  simple,  but  positive. 
*  -opping  should  never  be  done  over  the  tele- 
phone or  by  telegraph.  The  good  house- 
keeper, instead  of  telegraphing  for  his  food, 
will  insist  on  seeing  his  food  himself,  and 
will  eat  nothing  that  he  does  not  first  see  be- 


fore eating.  This  is  a  cardinal  rule.  For 
the  moment,  then,  the  range  must  be  turned 
low  while  our  housekeeper  sallies  forth  to 
devote  himself  to  his  breakfast  shopping. 
The  best  costume  for  shopping  is  a  simple  but 
effective  suit,  cut  in  plain  lines,  either  square 
or  crosswise,  and  buttoned  wherever  there  are 
buttonholes.  A  simple  hat  of  some  dark- 
material  may  be  worn  together  with  plain 
boots  drawn  up  well  over  the  socks  and  either 
laced  or  left  unlaced.  No  harm  is  done  if  a 
touch  of  color  is  added  by  carrying  a  geranium 
in  the  hand.  We  are  now  ready  for  the 
street. 

TEST   OF   EFFECTIVE   SHOPPING. 

Here  we  may  say  at  once  that  the  crucial 
test  is  that  we  must  know  what  we  want, 
why  we  want  it,  where  we  want  it,  and  what 
it  is.  Time,  as  We  Men  are  only  too  apt  to 
forget,  is  everything,  and  since  our  aim  is 
now  a  pound  of  split  peas  we  must,  as  we 
sally  forth,  think  of  a  pound  of  split  peas  and 
only  a  pound.  A  cheery  salutation  may  be 
exchanged  with  other  morning  shoppers  as  we 
pass  along,  but  only  exchanged.  Split  peas 
being  for  the  moment  our  prime  business,  we 
must,  as  rapidly  and  unobtrusively  as  pos 
sible,  visit  those  shops  and  only  those  shops 
where  split  peas  are  to  be  had. 

Having  found  the  split  peas,  our  house- 
keeper's next  task  is  to  pay  for  them.  This 
he  does  with  money  that  may  be  either  car- 
ried in  the  hand,  or,  better,  tucked  into  a 
simple  etui,  or  dodu,  that  can  be  carried  at 
the  wrist  or  tied  to  the  ankle.  The  order 
duly  given,  our  housekeeper  gives  his  ad- 
dress for  the  delivery  of  the  peas,  and  then, 
as  quietly  and  harmlessly  as  possible,  returns 
to  his  apartment.  His  next  office,  and  a 
most  important  one  it  is,  is  now  ready  to  be 
performed.  This  new  but  necessary  duty  is 
called — 

WAITING    FOR    THE    DELIVERY    VAN. 

A  good  costume  for  waiting  for  a  delivery- 
van  in  is  a  simple  brown  suit,  slashed  with 
yellow  and  purple,  and  sliced  or  gored  from 
the  hip  to  the  feet.  As  time  is  everything, 
the  housekeeper,  after  having  put  on  his 
slashed  costume  for  waiting  for  the  delivery 
van,  may  set  himself  to  the  performance  of  a 
number  of  light  household  tasks,  at  the  same 
time  looking  occasionally  from  the  window  so 
as  to  detect  the  arrival  of  the  van  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  has  arrived.  Among  other 
things,  he  may  now  feed  his  canary  by  open- 
ing its  mouth  with  a  button-hook  and  drop- 
ping in  coffee  beans  till  the  little  songster 
shows  by  its  gratified  air  that  it  is  full.  A 
little  time  may  be  well  spent  among  the 
flowers  and  bulbs  of  the  apartment,  clipping 
here  a  leaf  and  here  a  stem,  and  removing 
the  young  buds  and  bugs.  For  work  among 
the  flowers  a  light  pair  of  rather  long  scis- 
sors, say  a  foot  long,  can  be  carried  at  the 
girdle  or  attached  to  the  etui  and  passed  over 
the  shoulder  with  a  looped  cord  so  as  to  fall 
in  an  easy  and  graceful  fold  across  the  back. 
The  moment  is  now  approaching  when  we 
may  expect — 

THE    ARRIVAL    OF    THE    VAN. 

The  housekeeper  will  presently  discover  the 
van,  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  apartment,  and 
its  driver  curled  up  on  the  seat.  Now  is  the 
moment  of  activity.  Hastily  throwing  on  a 
peignoir,  the  housekeeper  descends  and,  re- 
ceiving his  parcel,  reascends  to  his  apart- 
ment. The  whole  descent  and  reascent  is 
made  quickly,  quietly,  and,  if  possible,  only 
once. 

PUTTING    THE    PEAS    TO    SOAK. 

Remember  that  unsoaked  peas  are  hard, 
forcible,  and  surcharged  with  a  nitrogenous 
amygdaloid  that  is  in  reality  what  chemical 
science  calls  putrate  of  lead.  On  the  other 
hand  peas  that  are  soaked  become  large, 
voluble,  textile,  and,  while  extremely  pala- 
table, are  none  the  less  rich  in  glycerine, 
starch,  and  other  lacteroids  and  bactifera. 
To  contain  the  required  elements  of  nutrition 
split  peas  must  be  soaked  for  two  hours  in 
fresh  water  and  afterwards  boiled  for  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  (seventy-five  minutes). 

It  is  now  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  lift 
the  saucepan  of  peas  from  the  fire,  strain 
them  through  a  colander,  pass  them  thence 
into  a  net  or  bag,  rinse  them  in  cold  water, 
and  then  spread  the  whole  appetizing  mass 
on  a  platter  and  carry  it  on  a  fire  shovel  to 
the  dining-room.  As  it  is  now  about  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  our  housekeeper  can 
either — 

Telephone  to  His  Club  and  Order 
A  Thin  Soup  with  a  Bite  of  Fish. 
Two  Lamb  Chops  with  Asparagus, 

And  Send  Word  Also  for  a 

Pint  of  Moselle  to  Be  Laid  on  Ice 

Or  he  can  sit  dozun  and  eat  those  damn  peas. 

WE  KNOW  WHICH  HE  WILL  DO. 


The  temporary  Scotch  pulpit  orator  had 
preached  a  very  long  sermon.  Even  he 
realized  that  he  had  exceeded  the  modern 
limit  of  sermons,  and  he  said  to  one  crusty 
old  member  at  the  door:  "I  hope  I  did  not 
worry  you  by  the  length  of  my  sermon."  "I'm 
gey  sure  ye  didna,  nor  by  the  depth  o'  it, 
either." 
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FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


San  Jose,  Ml  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Sixty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min.,  from  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf.  Time, 
3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  24  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,    10  hours,   3   min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
6240  feet.  Trout  fishing  (June 
1st).  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 
Time,  13  hours,  30  min„  from  San 
Francisco. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
from  Klamath  Falls  and  Kirk. 
Time,  19  hours,  45  min.,  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  day  or  night 
ride  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to  El   Portal. 

Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  finely  equipped  mineral 
baths.  A  place  for  rest  and  out- 
door recreation.  Golf  links.  Ten- 
nis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea-fishing.  Yachting.  Golf.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  drives.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  centre.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.     Time,  14  hours,  45  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego 


Panama  -  California  International 
Exposition  open  every  day.  all  the 
year.     Time,    18  hours,   50  min. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 


July  22,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

Malhcrbe  having  dined  with  the  Bishop  of 
Rouen,  who  was  a  dull  preacher,  was  asked 
by  him  to  adjourn  from  the  table  to  the 
church,  where  he  was  then  going  to  preach. 
"Pardon  me,"  said  Malherbe,  "but  I  can  sleep 
very  well  where  I  am." 

James  T.  Fields,  one  of  the  notable  pub- 
lishers and  also  a  man  of  letters,  relates  that 
when  he  went  to  Stratford  he  met  a  native 
of  that  country.  He  told  the  native  that  he 
had  come  to  see  the  home  of  Shakespeare. 
"That's  all  right,"  said  the  man  of  Warwick- 
shire, "but  for  my  part  I  don't  believe  Shake- 
speare would  be  heard  of  now  if  he  hadn't 
wrote  them  plays." 


It  was  a  few  days  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Republican  convention  in  Chicago. 
"Where  is  the  bar?"  asked  a  newcomer  hur- 
riedly, as  he  registered  at  a  hotel.  "Just 
around  to  the  left,  sir."  "Where  is  the  bar?" 
asked  another  at  the  same  place  a  moment 
later.     "Just  around  to  the  left,  sir."     "Where 

is  the  ba "     "Just  around  to  the  left,  sir. 

By    Jove,"    the    clerk    continued,    "the    dele- 
gates are  beginning  to  come  in." 


Jones,  beautifully  illuminated,  wigwagged 
his  way  up  the  street  wherein  he  lived,  with 
a  dignified  yet  hostile  glare  in  his  eyes.  As 
he  approached  his  home  he  braced  himself 
and  his  gait  was  becoming  noticeably 
steadier,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  plunged 
houseward  and  fell,  striking  his  nose  against 
a  barber's  pole.  As  they  raised  him  off  the 
ground  he  managed  to  articulate  :  "Whazzat 
woman  with  striped  stockin's  got  against  me." 


Every  seat  in  the  trolley  was  occupied, 
when  a  group  of  women  got  in.  Going 
through  the  car  to  collect  fares,  the  con- 
ductor noticed  a  man  whom  he  thought  was 
asleep.  "Wake  up !"  shouted  the  conductor. 
"I  wasn't  asleep,"  said  the  passenger.  "Not 
asleep,"  snapped  the  conductor.  "Then  what 
did  you  have  your  eyes  closed  for  ?"  "It  was 
because  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  car," 
explained  the  passenger.  "I  hate  to  see 
women   standing." 


Walter  L.  Ball  of  Muncie,  Indiana,  former 
state  senator  and  recently  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  the  Eighth  congressional  nomi- 
nation, has  a  farmer  client  he  will  pit 
against  the  world  for  fewness  of  words.  See- 
ing Farmer  Jones  in  the  street  the  other  day 
and  knowing  that  Mrs.  Jones  had  been  ill,  Mr. 
Ball  inquired  of  the  husband :  "Well,  Jim, 
how's  the  wife  today — any  better?"  "Nope!" 
"Any  worse  ?"  "Nope !"  "Just  about  the 
same,  eh?"  "Nope!"  "Well,  how  is  she, 
then?"     "Dead." 


last  Western  tour  played  the  "Minute  Waltz" 
as  an  encore,  first  telling  her  audience  what 
it  was.  Thereupon  a  huge  man  in  a  large 
riding  suit  took  out  an  immense  silver  watch, 
held  it  open  almost  under  her  nose  and 
gravely  proceeded  to  time  her.  The  pianist's 
fingers  flew  along  the  keys,  and  her  anxiety 
was  rewarded  when  the  man  closed  the  watch 
with  a  loud  slap,  and  said  in  a  booming  voice, 
"Gosh,  she  done  it." 


After  many  efforts  the  aspiring  singer  had 
managed  to  get  permission  to  give  a  trial  per- 
formance at  the  local  music-hall.  The  house 
was  full,  and  he  warbled  in  his  sweetest 
tones.  Suddenly  a  hoarse  voice  came  from 
the  side  of  the  stage.  "Here,  you  come  off!" 
ordered  the  stage  manager.  "Can't  you  see 
you're  emptying  the  house?"  "Er — I  don't 
seem  to  be  a  success,  then  ?"  said  the  ama- 
teur timorously.  "Success !  Huh !"  snorted 
the  manager,  angrily.  "At  clearing  them  out 
you're  the  most  successful  guy  I  ever  met. 
Now,  for  goodness'  sake,  go  and  sing  outside 
and  drive   'em   in   again." 

Mabel  watched  Arthur  anxiously  as  he 
poured  the  milk  on  the  breakfast  porridge 
and  tasted  a  spoonful.  "Do  you  notice  any- 
thing about  the  milk  this  morning,  dear?" 
she  asked  with  elaborate  carelessness.  "Yes," 
replied  her  husband,  slowly.  "I  do,  now  you 
mention  it.  It  tastes  like — there's  something 
— it's  more — er "  "That's  right !"  ex- 
claimed the  young  wife,  triumphantly.  "Our 
last  milk  was  so  poor  and  thin  that  four 
days  ago  I  tried  a  new  dairyman.  And  he 
has  such  splendid  milk,  Arthur,  that  I  took 
in  enough  for  a  whole  fortnight.  I've  been 
wondering  every  morning  when  you'd  notice 
it." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Always. 
Whether  she  louks  at  a  canon   grand, 
A   mountain   wild,   or    farming   land; 

Whether   she   looks   at    a   waterfall, 
A  limpid   lake  or  a  streamlet   small; 

Whether  she  looks  at  a  country  lane, 
Or  twenty-five  miles  of  hill  and  plain; 

Whether  she  looks  at  a  sunset  rare, 
A  river's  bend  or  a  garden  fair; 

Whether  she  looks  at  a  wondrous  scene, 
Or  a  meadow  flow'r  of  modest  mien 

The   maid    from    the  city 

Cries:      "Isn't    it    pretty!"  — Puck 


The  "dreary  Glasgow  Sunday"  is  far  from 
being  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  A  fat,  jovial- 
looking  American  leaving  his  hotel  one  fine 
Sunday  morning  for  a  stroll,  came  upon  a 
George  Square  policeman,  who  eyed  him  sus-  | 
piciously,  and  at  last  approached  him  and 
said,  "Ye  had  better  tak'  care,  sir,  what  ye're 
doing."  "What  am  I  doing ?"  inquired  the 
tourist,  and  added  with  a  merry  wink,  "Why, 
I'm  not  even  whistling."  "No,"  replied  the 
Glaswegian,  in  solemn  and  reproving  tones ; 
"but  ye're  lookin'  maist  as  happy  as  if  it  wis 
Monday." 

It  had  been  a  very  tiring  case  for  every- 
body concerned.  The  plaintiff  and  the  de- 
fendant were  both  countrymen,  and  had  had 
to  have  everything  explained  to  them  at  least 
twice.  "Do  I  understand,  my  man,"  said  the 
magistrate  at  one  point,  "that  the  defendant 
hurled  invectives  at  you  ?"  The  plaintiff 
scratched  his  head  wildly.  Then  slowly  a 
look  of  understanding  dawned  in  his  eyes  as 
he  replied:  "No,  sir.  To  tell  the  truth,  sir, 
it  was  only  bricks  as  he  throwed  at  me;  but 
wot  I  complain  about  is  the  horrible  names 
he  called  me." 


While  Chopin  probably  did  not  time  his 
"Minute  Waltz"  to  exactly  sixty  seconds, 
some  auditors  insist  that  it  live  up  to  it& 
name.     Mme.  Theodora  Sturkow-Ryder  on  her 


A  Picture. 
Pensive    she    stands    upon    the    shore 

And  gazes  at  the  view; 
The  greenish  moonlight   wavers  o'er 

Her  curling  hair   so  blue! 

What  ponders  she?     Oh,  is  it  why 

The  water  is  so  white? 
Or   why  the  gorgeous  eastern   sky 

Glows  pink  and-rose  at  night? 

Or  why  the  skirt  in   which  she's  dressed 
Blows  eastward  in  the  gale — 

While  yonder  tugboat's  smoke  blows  west 
As   straight   as  it  can  sail? 

Mayhap  the  case  of  yonder  yacht 

Excites    her   maiden    fears — 
The  man  who  sails  it  needetli  not 

A  mainsheet,   it  appears! 

(This  lack  enableth  him  to  run 
Straight  north,  before  the  wind — 

That  east-by-west  breeze — O    what   fun! 
He's   got    most    sailors    skinned!) 

To  read  her  thoughts  would  be  a  sin, 

To   roast  them  Would  be  mean; 
Because  I  saw  this  picture  in 
A  Sunday  magazine. 
-Ted  Robinson,  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Just  Watch  Him. 
There    was   an   old    fellow   named    Hughes 
Who  never  e'en   whispered  his  vughes. 
Now    he's    nominated, 
And    says,    quite    elated, 
That    silence    is    great    stuff    to    ughes. 

— Houston    Post. 

This    same    wise    old    fellow    named    Hughes 
Next  fall  you  will   read  in  the  nughes 

Is    the    choice    everywhere 

For    the    President's    chair. 
He's   a    winner — he    simply    can't    1  ughes. 

— Springfield   (Mass.)    Union, 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Melius  of  Los  Angeles 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Grace  Melius  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Charles  C. 
r.uVi.  Mrs.  Thomas  is  the  sister  of  Miss  Kathe- 
rine Melius  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Bull  is  the 
brother  of  Miss  Edith  Bull  and  of  Mrs.  Coving- 
Ion  Pringle.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  apartment  on  Powell  Street.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Miss  Beatrice  Nickel, 
Miss  Barbara  McKenzie,  Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  Miss 
Arabella    Schwerin,    and    Miss    Leslie    Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Ross  in 
compliment  to   Mr.   and   Mrs.  William  Thomas. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  was  host  at  a  dinner- 
dance  Friday  evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country 
Club  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G. 
McCullough  of  New  York  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Brown  of  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  gave  a  din- 
ner and  bridge  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home 
in  Menlo  Park.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin, 
Mr.   George  Pope,  and   Mr.   Gordon  Armsby. 

Mrs.  John  Thomas  Geary  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday   at   her    home   at    Fort    Winfield    Scott, 

Miss  Pauline  Chase  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  in  Berkeley  in  honor  of  Mrs.  John 
Hartigan. 

Mrs.  Carter  Pitkin  Pomeroy  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  luncheon  Wednesday  at  the 
Town  and  Country  Club,  complimenting  Miss  Bar- 
bara MacKen2ie.  The  guests  included  Miss  Elena 
Eyre,  Miss  Beatrice  Nickel,  Miss  Helen  Garritt, 
and  Miss  Katherine  Swift. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Clark  gave  a  dinnei 
Thursday  evening  at  Pebble  Beach  Lodge  in  honor 
r.f  their  daughter.  Miss  Helen  Clark.  Their 
guests  included  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger,  Miss  Anne 
Peters,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Katherine  Lapham  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Kenneth  Monteagle,  Mr.  Gordon 
Johnson,  Mr.  Robert  Coleman,  Mr.  Morris  Clark, 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Clark,  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  and 
Mr.   J.    Leroy   Nickel,   Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lyman  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Wednesday,  entertaining  a  number  of  friends  at 
the    Menlo    Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Phcehe  Hearst  entertained  at  luncheon  last 
week  at  her  home  in  _Pleasanton  in  compliment  to 
Mis;    Conch ita^.Sepulvida    of   Los   Angeles. 

Dr.  Grant  Selfridge  and  Mrs.  Selfridge  gave  a 
luncheon  recently  at  their  home  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara in  honor  of  their  house-guest,  Mrs.  Macon- 
dray  Moore.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Rutherford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tan- 
ner. Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Vail,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Langdon  Erving,  Mrs.  William  Oothout,  Mrs. 
Ridgeway  Trimble,  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Coleman, 
Miss  Nina  Jones,  Mr.  E.  Warren  Runyan,  Mr. 
William   Edwards,  and   Mr.   Harold   Chase. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
day evening  at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  Her 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Landfield,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Osgood  Hooker. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  gave  a  dinner  Wednes- 
day evening  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo,  compli- 
menting Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  and  Miss  Helen 
Hamilton.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Duncan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Blyth,  Miss  Helen  Hamilton.  Miss  Emilie  Parrott, 
Miss  Leslie  Miller.  Mr.  John  Parrott,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Jr.,  Mr.  George  Howard, 
and  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  McCormick  gave  a  bridge  party 
Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Cecil  Hotel  in  compli- 
ment   to   Mrs.    Alfred   T.    Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Sherwood  entertained 
informally  at  dinner  Sunday  evening  at  their 
home  in  Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  dinner  Saturday  evening  at 
Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  gave  a  dinner 
and    skating   party    Tuesday    evening. 

Dr.  Redmond  Payne  and  Mrs.  Payne  gave  a 
dinner-dance  recently  at  their  country  home  at 
Mountain  View.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr. 
and     Mrs.     Frederick    Kellam,    Miss    Marcia    Fee, 


Miss  Dorothy  Young,  Miss  Elizabeth  Fee,  Mr. 
Charles  K.  Field,  Mr.  Jerome  Fee.  Mr.  Philip 
Paschel,  and   Dr.  Howard  Naffziger. 

Mr.  Alfred  Whittell  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  His  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Newhall,  Jr.,  Miss 
Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Leslie  Miller,  Miss  Helen 
Keeney,  Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin, 
Baron  Heine  von  Schroeder,  Mr.  Corbett  Moody, 
Mr.  Homer  Curran,  Mr.  Kenneth  Moore,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Tillmann. 

Mrs.    Charles    Weller    entertained    informally    at 
tea   Tuesday    afternoon    at    the   Hotel    St.    Francis. 
Dr.    Harry  Tevis   gave   a  luncheon   Thursday  at 
his   home   at    Alma. 

Mr.  Prescott  Scott  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  Pebble 
Beach  Lodge. 

Mrs.  William  Griffith  Henshaw  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  Ventura.  Among  her  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Greenwood,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Nichols,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Miner  Goodall,  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney,  Mrs.  Everett 
Grimes,  Mrs.  Lewis  Ghirardelli,  Mrs.  Alia  Hen- 
shaw Chickering,  Miss  Helen  Goodall,  Miss  Kathe- 
rine Crellin,  Miss  Alice  Farrier,  Miss  Eva  Ghirar- 
delli, Miss  Alice  Grimes.  Miss  Juanita  Ghirardelli, 
Miss  Lillian  Van  Dyck,  Miss  Katherine  Max- 
well. Miss  Elinore  Earl,  Mr.  Herbert  Hall,  and 
Mr.    Munroe    Greenwood. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler  gave  a  dinner  and 
theatre  party  Tuesday  evening  in  compliment  to 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Joseph   D.    Grant. 

Mrs.  Winfield  Scott  Davis  gave  a  tea  Monday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Ross  in  honor  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Davis.  Mrs.  John 
Dempster  McKee  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  MacDonald 
assisted    Mrs.    Davis  in    receiving  the  guests. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Russell  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott.  Her  guests 
included  Mrs.  John  P.  Johnson,  Mrs.  John  T. 
Geary.  Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  Mrs.  John  G.  Hotz, 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Martha  Pratt  Don- 
nellan,  Mrs.  Frances  Boles,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Muller. 

Miss  Ruth  Zeile  gave  a  skating  and  supper 
party  Tuesday  evening,  complimenting  Miss  Bar- 
bara   MacKenzie. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  gave  a  tea  Saturday  at 
her  home  at  Fort  Mason  in  honor  of  her  niece. 
Miss  Grace  Buford,  of  Missoula,  Montana,  who 
will  remain  in  San  Francisco  for  several  weeks 
as  the  guest  of  Major- General  Bell  and  Mrs. 
Bell.  Mrs.  John  Morris.  Mrs.  William  D.  Chitty, 
and  Mrs.  E.  V.  Lyman  assisted  in  receiving  the 
guests. 

Mrs.  C.  Edward  Holmes  gave  a  tea  Saturday 
at  her  home  in  Belvedere  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Frank  Peterson  Simons.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  Charles  Buckingham,  Mrs.  John  Ward 
Mailliard,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Harold  Haven,  Mrs.  Otis 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Adolph  Ehrhorn,  Mrs.  Leland 
Lathrop,  Mrs.  Harrison  Atwood,  Miss  Barbara 
Sutton,  Miss  Evelyn  Waller,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs, 
Miss  Florence  Burleson,  Miss  Louise  Wallach, 
Miss  Frances  Beveridge,  Miss  Yeida  Dodge.  Miss 
Jeanette  Bertheau,  Miss  Marita  Rossi,  and  Miss 
Marion    Leigh    Mailliard. 


Movements  and  W hereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  and  her  little  daughter,  Miss 
Jane  Cooper,  have  returned  to  their  ranch  in 
Mendocino  County  from  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ward  Barron  at  their  home  in  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  S.  Willard  Sperry  recently  spent  several 
days  in  Burlingame  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  William 
H.   Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  and  the  Misses 
Edith  and  Josephine  Grant  have  returned  to  their 
home  in  Burlingame  from  a  visit  to  their  ranch 
at    Mount   Hamilton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Piedmont  from  a  visit  to  the 
Atlantic    coast. 

Mr.  William  Parrott  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  San  Mateo,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks 
with  his  mother,  Mrs.  John  Parrott,  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy  and  Miss  Marian 
Huntington  have  gone  to  Glacier  Park  and  Yel- 
lowstone  for   a  visit  of  several   weeks. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Burneston  Owens  and  Miss  Emilie 
Eleanor  Owens  are  spending  the  late  summer  in 
Jamestown,  Rhode  Island,  where  they  have  taken 
apartments   at   the  Thomdyke  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  and  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm Whitman  have  gone  to  Del  Monte  for  a  few 
days'  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Clay  Miller  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Menlo  Park  from  a  visit  to  Carmel. 


Cleaner  spark  plugt 

Your  spark  plugs  will  keep  cleaner  if  you  use 
a  straight-distilled,  refinery  gasoline. 
A  mixed  or    imperfectly  refined    gasoline  breaks 
up  and  deposits  carbon  instead  of  exploding  com- 
pletely. 

RedCro 

ike  Gasoline  of  Qualify 

is  the  all-refinery  gasoline— not  a  mixture. 

D8ALBRS  EVERYWHERE  AND  ATODR 
SERVICE     STATIONS 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


Mrs.  James  Otis  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Cora 
Otis,  will  leave  next  week  for  a  visit  to  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Miles  have  gone  to  Lake 
Tahoe,  where  they  will  be  the  house  guests  of 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Samuel    F.    B.    Morse. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  will  return  next  week 
from   a    few   days*   visit    in    Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry*  Foster  Dutton  left  Tuesday  for  a 
motor   trip   to   the    Weber   Lake   Country    Club. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  has  taken  possession  of  her 
home  on  Washington  Street,  which  has  recently 
been    completed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  are  spending 
several  days  at  Tahoe  as  the  guests  of  Mr. 
Charles  Frederick  Kohl. 

Rear-Admiral  Uriel  Sebree,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Sebree  are  spending  several  weeks  in  Manitou, 
Colorado.  They  will  leave  for  Yellowstone  the 
first    of    August. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun,  who  has  been  the  guest 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Paul  Foster,  in  "San  Rafael, 
recently  spent  a  few  days  with  Miss  Floride 
Green  at  her  home  on  Washington   Street. 

Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick,  Miss  Helen  Bowie,  Mr. 
Allen  St.  John  Bowie,  and  Mr.  Bowie  Detrick 
left  Friday  for  a  motor  trip  through  Mendocino 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  Ames  returned  Monday 
to  San  Francisco,  after  having  passed  the  week- 
end in  Belvedere. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  and  her  son, 
Master  Jack  Breeden,  are  spending  a  few  weeks 
at    the    Feather    River    Inn. 

Mrs.  Frank  Winchester  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Patience  Winchester,  have  gone  to  Tahoe  for  a 
visit  with  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Schmiedell  and  the 
Misses    Elizabeth   and    Doris   Schmiedell. 

Major  Sherwood  A.  Cheney,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has 
been  stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  since 
leaving  San  Francisco,  has  gone  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  where  he  will  reside  indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Kales  have  left  for 
Alaska  for  an  indefinite  sojourn.  They  will  visit 
various  resorts  in  Canada  before  returning  to 
their   home  in   Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Meiere  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Lloyd  Meiere,  are  spending  a  few  weeks  in  San 
Diego. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering  and  Miss  Fran- 
cesca  Deering  spent  the  week-end  with  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Moore  at  her  home  near  San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Saxe  have  taken  a  house 
in  Burlingame,  where  they  will  pass  the  remainder 
of  the  summer.  Mrs.  Saxe  was  Miss  Flelen  John- 
son. 

Miss  Flora  Low,  who  has  been  spending  the 
summer  at  Del  Monte,  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara 
for  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge  arrived  recently 
from  Salt  Lake  City  and  are  guests  of  Colonel 
Daniel  C.  Jackling  and  Mrs.  Jackling  at  the 
Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  will  leave  on 
the    15th    of  August    for  a   trip   to   Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  have  re- 
turned to  their  ranch  at  Bradley  from  a  visit  to 
Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon.  Miss  May  Friedlander, 
Miss  Fanny  Friedlander.  and  Mr.  Friedlander 
Bowie  left  Wednesday  on  a  motor  trip  to  Yo- 
semite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Whitney  Carpenter,  who 
arrived  in  California  last  week,  are  spending  a 
few  days  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club. 

Miss  Sallie  Maynard  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a  visit  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  at  their  country  place  in 
Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  Miss  Emily  Carolan 
have  been  spending  the  past  week  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mrs.  James  Follis  was  recently  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  John  Taylor  at  her  home  in  Boston.  Mrs. 
Follis,  who  has  been  in  the  East  for  the  past  two 
months,  will  return  to  her  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  first  week  of  August. 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  has  returned  to  her  home 
on    Broadway   from  a  visit  to   Santa   Barbara. 

Mrs.  J.  Langdon  Erving  is  visiting  in  Capitola 
from  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara  as  the  guest  of 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Lewis    E.    Hanchett. 

Miss  Newell  Drown  .has  been  spending  a  few 
weeks    at    the    Feather    River    Inn. 

Mrs.  Edward  Erie  Brownell  has  gone  to  Inver- 
ness for  a  three  months*  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott  returned  to 
San  Francisco  Tuesday  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  they  had  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.    Frank   Judge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Polk  were  in  Los  An- 
geles the  fore  part  of  the  week,  guests  at  the 
Alexandria  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Willard  O.  Wayman  left  Tuesday  for 
Santa  Barbara,  where  she  will  remain  for  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  was  a  recent  visitor 
.to  Los  Angeles,  being  registered  at  the  Alexandria 
Hotel. 

Miss  Gwladys  Bowen  is  visiting  at  the  Presidio 
of  Monterey  as  the  guest  of  Major  Henry  Kin- 
nison  and  Mrs.   Kinnison. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Johnson,  with  their  chil- 
dren, are  spending  several  weeks  in  Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Dozier  were  among 
the  San  Francisco  people  who  recently  visited 
Los  Angeles.  They  were  registered  at  the  Hotel 
Clark. 

■••* 

The  "Zion  Mule  Corps. '* 

Colonel  Patterson,  D.  S.  O.,  commander  of 
the  Zion  Mule  Corps,  which  served  in  Gal- 
lipoli  and  won  high  praise  for  bravery  in 
action,  has  explained  in  a  recent  interview 
the  origin  of  the  "Zion  Mule  Corps." 

"It  consists,"  he  says,  "of  Russian-bora 
refugees  from  Palestine.  Rather  than  serve 
the  Turks,  they  preferred  to  clear  out  of  the 
country  and  come  to  Egypt — back  to  the  old 
land  of  bondage.  The  British  government 
met  them  there  and  organized  refugee  camps. 
It  clothed  and  fed  them  and  generally  looked 
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after  their  welfare.  A  number  of  the  refu- 
gees stated  that  they  would  like  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  this  treatment  by  serv- 
ing under  the  British  flag.  A  deputation 
waited  on  General  Sir  John  Maxwell  and 
asked  his  sanction  for  the  formation  of  a 
fighting  unit.  This  was  very  readily  given, 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  best  way  to 
utilize  the  services  of  these  men,  who  were 
used  to  husbandry,  was  to  form  a  fighting 
unit  for  transport  work.  The  idea  was  ac- 
cordingly carried  out,  and  the  men  were 
armed  with  the  weapons  taken  from  the 
Turks  in  their  abortive  attack  on  the  Suez 
Canal." 

Asked  as  to  the  strength  of  the  corps,  the 
colonel  said ; 

"Roughly  five  hundred  officers  and  men — 
with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  mules.  All  of 
the  men  were  trained  with  Hebrew  words  of 
command.  I  encouraged  that  as  much  as 
possible,  because  I  realized  that  it  was  the 
first  time  for  two  thousand  years  that  a 
Jewish  military  unit  had  existed,  and  I  was 
j  very  pleased  to  emphasize  this  remarkable 
historic  development.  But  there  was,  of 
course,  the  possibility  that  the  men  might 
later  on  be  commanded  by  others,  and  so  I 
had  them  taught  English  words  of  command. 
They  picked  these  up  very  quickly,  and  then 
I  drilled  them  in  English.  Before  I  left  they 
were  all  able  to  speak  our  language." 


The  chaplain  who  opens  the  daily  ses- 
sions of  the  British  House  of  Commons  ap- 
pears always  in  white  silk  robes  and  white 
kid  gloves.  He  enters  the  chamber  with  the 
Speaker  and  each  bows  twice  to  the  House 
as  they  proceed  to  the  table.  Then,  as  they 
stand  together,  the  Speaker  on  the  right,  the 
chaplain  reads  the  special  prayers  appointed 
for  the  occasion,  the  members  also  standing. 
When  he  has  finished  the  chaplain  retires, 
walking  backward  and  bowing  as  he  leaves 
the  chamber.  As  he  passes  out  an  attendant 
calls,  "Prayers  are  over,"  and  the  House  pro- 
ceeds to  the  transaction  of  business. 


La  Morada  Apartments 

2221  LARKIN  STREET 

See  these  before  looking  elsewhere.  Every 
modern  convenience — dance  hall,  billiard  room, 
etc.  —  for  tenants.  All  rooms  outside.  Sunny. 
Marine  view. 


BERKELEY   INN 

Select  Family  Hotel 

(AMERICAN  PLAN) 
Summer  lates.     Single   rooms  for  gentlemen. 
Cor.  Haste  St  and  Telegraph  Ave. 
BERKELEY,  CAL, 


Take  Geary  Street  Car  to  Mason  and  Walk  One  Block  to  O'FarreD 

"    Elfis     "      "  "     "      "      " 

Phone  Prospect  410 

Altoona  Hotel 

340  O'Farrell  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  A.  MYERS  -  -  -  Proprietor 

For  several  years  manager  Holes  rCetn,  160  Eddy  Street 


THE  FAR  EAST 

Japan — Korea — Manchuria 
China — The   Philippines 

Full  Tours  de  Luxe  with 
Escort — Special  Features 


Send  for  our  illustrated  bootlet. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 
689  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


July  22,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

Owners  of  property  used  for  Exposition 
buildings  as  well  as  the  Exposition  directors 
have  been  called  on  to  show  cause  why  their 
property  should  not  now  be  expected  to  pay 
taxes  on  full  values.  The  supervisors  arc 
understood  to  object  to  any  further  exemp- 
tions. When  the  Exposition  Company  took 
over  the  property  it  was  assessed  for  $1,- 
992,400.  

President  Byron  Mauzy  of  the  Downtown 
Association  and  Vice-President  Richard  Cos- 
tello  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
have  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all 
the  stores  in  their  organizations  to  close  at 
1  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  July  22d, 
for  the  Preparedness  parade. 


Leon  L.  Roos  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  suc- 
ceed Julien  Liebes,  who  met  a  tragic  death 
at  Long  Beach  last  week.  Leon  L.  Roos  is 
the  son  of  Adolph  Roos  and  vice-president  of 
Roos  Brothers.  

Moritz  Rosenthal,  director  and  chief  coun- 
sel, and  Benjamin  F.  Guinness,  director  and 
treasurer  of  the  United  Railways  Investment 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  the  holding  com- 
pany of  the  United  Railroads  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, have  arrived  in  San  Francisco  to  con- 
fer with  President  Jesse  W.  Lilienthal  of  the 
local  operating  company  and  M.  B.  Starring 
of  the  New  Jersey  holding  company,  on  a 
financial  reorganization  plan  that  has  been 
under  consideration  for  weeks.  This  plan, 
the  details  of  which  have  been  perfected  by 
the  two  presidents,  will  be  presented  to  the 
state  railroad  commission  at  once.  Until  the 
commission  has  been  officially  informed  of  its 
purport  and  working  scheme  none  of  those 
concerned  in  its  drafting  will  discuss  the  plan. 


San  Mateo  and  other  cities  coming  under 
the  consolidation  scheme  are  busily  discuss- 
ing details,  but  with  the  express  condition 
that  every  phase  of  taxation,  the  adjustment 
of  bonded  debts  to  present  municipal  govern- 
ments and  an  assured  settlement  of  the  trans- 
portation question  be  safeguarded  in  the  com- 
mittee.   

There  is  a  hitch  in  the  programme  for  the 
erection  of  a  state  building  in  the  Civic 
Centre.  Several  state  commissions  have 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  is  now 
feared  $1,000,000  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
cover  them.  Material  has  advanced  in  price 
since  the  bond  election,  shrinking  the  size  of 
the  structure,  while  the  railroad,  industrial, 
accident,  and  house  commissions  have  de- 
veloped large  proportions.  In  the  meantime 
the  bonds  have  been  sold  and  are  now  costing 
the  state  $40,000  per  year  in  interest. 


The  San  Francisco  county  grand  jury  has 
sent  to  each  of  the  other  grand  juries  of  the 
state  a  request  that  they  cooperate  in  a  cam- 
paign for  the  establishment  of  a  state  insti- 
tution where  victims  of  the  drug  evils  and 
chronic  alcoholics  may  receive  adequate  treat- 
ment.   

The  president  of  the  board  of  education 
says  that  "six  million  dollars  will  be  needed 
to  provide  adequate  schools  for  the  children 
of  San  Francisco."  A  recommendation  will 
be  made  to  the  mayor  and  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  that  a  special  bond  election  be 
called  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 


The  estate  of  the  late  George  A.  Knight, 
attorney  and  politician,  is  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $150,000.  Mrs.  Knight  is  bequeathed 
the  entire  estate.  The  testator  expressed  his 
confidence  that  she  will  make  provision  for 
their  sons,   Charles  and  Frederick  Knight. 


Jitney  buses  must  keep  off  Market  Street 
from  Sixth  to  Fremont  between  the  hours  of 
10:30  a.  m.  and  4  p.   m.     This  is  decreed  in 


COLLEGE  HALL 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women 
students  of  the  University  of  California,  is 
on  the  comer  of  Hearst  and  La  Loraa  Aves. 

Application  for  residence  should  be  made 
to  MRS.  DAVIS, 

Head  of  College  Hall. 


Feather  River  Inn  and  Chalets 

Feather  River  Inn  Station 

CALIFORNIA 

A  resort  that  recommends  itself  to  those  who 
diraimi,"t<!-         CLYDE  OPELT,  Manager 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-UO   Sutter   St,  French   Bank   Bldg. 


an  ordinance  passed  to  print  by  the  board  of    i 
supervisors  by  a  vote  of  10  to  4.     Other  pro-  . 
visions  of  the  ordinance  limit  the  total  num- 
ber   of    jitneys    to    he    licensed    for    operation 
on    Market   Street   to    700,   and    it  is  provided  j 
that    the    police    department    shall     establish 
traffic   lanes    for   pedestrians   crossing   Market 

Street.  

| 
The    board    of   fire    wardens    have   declared  ! 
ten    buildings    to    be    firetraps,    menacing    to  f 
property,    and    unfit    for    occupancy.      One    is  | 
the    Coliseum,    a    big    building    opposite    the 
Park    panhandle,    which    was    occupied    for    a 
long  time  as  a  skating  rink.     The  other  build- 
ings  are   occupied  as   lodging-houses. 


George  Tracy,  president  of  Typographical 
Union,  No.  21,  will  be  the  Democratic 
standard-bearer  in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District.  He  will  make  the  race  for  con- 
gressman against  John   I.   Nolan. 

THE  OLDEST  PIANOFORTE. 
Now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


Of  the  pianofortes  produced  by  Bartolommeo 
Cristofori,  to  whom  credit  is  now  generally 
given  as  the  inventor  of  this  instrument,  but 
two  are  known  to  be  in  existence,  one  being 
in  Florence,  dated  1726,  and  the  other  in 
New  York,  dated  1720.  The  latter  is  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  is  there- 
fore not  only  the  oldest  pianoforte  in  New 
York,  but  also  the  oldest  pianoforte,  as  far 
as  is  known,  in  the  world. 

The  oldest  of  New  York's  pianofortes  has 
a  rather  interesting  history.  According  to 
tradition,  this  musical  instrument  was  pur- 
chased about  1820  at  a  public  sale  of  various 
furniture  in  the  grand  "ducal  palace  at  Siena 
by  the  father  of  Signora  Ernesta  Martelli  of 
Florence.  It  was  for  a  long  time  in  Signora 
Martelli's  home;  indeed,  she  kept  possession 
of  it  until  her  death,  chiefly  through  senti- 
mental reasons,  one  of  which  was  that  she 
had  learned  to  play  upon  it  when  she  was  a 
child.  However,  no  one  was  aware  that  it 
had  any  historical  or  other  value  until  1872, 
when  Signor  Cosimo  Conti,  a  close  friend  of 
Signora  Martelli's  family,  happened  to  find 
on  the  board  serving  as  a  hammer  beam  the 
inscription :  "Bartoloma^us  Di  Cristophorus 
Patavimus.  inventor,  faciebat,  Florentiae, 
MDCCXX."  Signor  Conti  communicated  this 
discovery  to  the  Signor  Cavaliere  Puliti,  who 
investigated  the  matter  and  finally  proved  that 
Cristofori  was  the  real  inventor  of  piano- 
fortes. This  pianoforte  of  1720  was  after- 
ward restored  to  good  condition  by  Cesare 
Ponsicchi  of  Florence,  in  the  year  1875. 

The  case  containing  this  primitive  piano- 
forte has  the  shape  of  the  old-fashioned 
harpsichord,  and  is  seven  feet  and  one-fourtn 
of  an  inch  in  length,  three  feet  three  inches 
in  width,  and  is  three  feet  in  height.  The 
pianoforte  possesses  a  compass  of  four  and  a 
half  octaves  from  the  second  leger  line  below 
the  bass  staff  to  the  fourth  space  above  the 
treble  staff.  Its  longest  string  is  six  feet  two 
inches,  its  shortest  two  inches,  while  its 
thickest  string  is  seven-tenths  of  a  millimeter 
in  diameter  and  its  thinnest  four-tenths. 
This  Cristofori  pianoforte  has  only  three 
thicknesses  of  strings,  those  of  the  lowest  six 
tones  are  the  same  in  length  and  thickness, 
variation  in  pitch  being  regulated  by  the  dif- 
ference in  string  tension.  Its  frame  is  of 
hardwood,  the  case-rim  being  only  half  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  sounding-board  is 
braced  by  belly-bars,  and,  unlike  pianofortes 
of  today,  the  dampers  enter  through  the 
whole  register  of  this  instrument.  New  ham- 
mers have  been  placed  in  the  action ;  but 
that  action  itself  is  decidedly  Cristofori's,  al- 
though it  is  an  improvement  over  that  de- 
scribed by  Maffei  in  1711.  The  instrument 
has  a  covering  lid,  and  is  supported  by  three 
small,  ringed  legs,  two  of  which,  in  front,  are 
attached  to  narrow  board  foundations,  while 
the  other,  at  the  back,  rests  upon  two  narrow 
boards  that  have  the  shape  of  a  cross. 

Of  Bartolommeo  Cristofori  himself  there  is 
very  little  known  about  his  personal  career. 
He  was  born  in  Padua  in  1683,  and  went  to 
live  in  Florence  in  1710.  Here  Cristofori  was 
"harpsichord-maker  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany."  He  died  in  1731.  His  chief  monu- 
ment is,  of  course,  his  pianoforte,  a  term 
which  was,  however,  applied  to  musical  in- 
struments long  before  the  time  of  Cristofori. 
Indeed,  this  name  is  found  as  far  back  as 
1598,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by 
an  Italian,  Paliarino,  who  mentions  in  one  of 
his  writings  an  instrument  called  "piano  e 
forte."  Cristofori's  cause,  however,  is  greatly 
aided  by  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Giomale  de  Litterati  d' It  alia.  Venice,  1711, 
an  article  written  by  the  distinguished 
Sciopione  Maffei,  entitled.  "New  Invention  of 
a  Harpsichord,  with  the  Piano  and  the  Forte  : 
Also  Some  Remarks  Upon  Musical  Instru- 
ments." It  reads:  "If  the  value  of  inven- 
tions is  to  be  measured  by  the  novelty  and 
difficulty,  that  of  which  we  are  now  to  give 
an  account  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  any 
that  has  been  discovered  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  known  to  every  one  who  delights  in  music 
that  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the 


skillful  in  that  art  derive  the  secret  of  espe- 
cially delighting  those  who  listen  is  the  piano 
and  forte  in  the  theme  and  its  response,  or 
in  the  gradual  diminution  of  tone,  little  by 
little,  and  then  returning  suddenly  to  the  full 
power  of  the  instrument ;  which  artifice  is 
frequently  used,  and  with  marvelous  effect,  in 
the  great  concerts  of  Rome,  to  the  incredible 
delight  of  such  as  enjoy  the  perfection  of 
art.  Now,  of  this  diversity  and  alteration  of 
tone,  in  which  instruments-played  by  the  bow 
especially  excel,  the  harpsichord  is  entirely 
deprived,  and  it  would  have  been  thought  a 
vain  endeavor  to  propose  to  make  it  so  that 
it  should  participate  in  this  power.  Never- 
theless, so  bold  an  invention  has  been  no 
less  happily  conceived  than  executed  in  Flor- 
ence by  Signor  Bartolommeo  Cristofori  of 
Padua,  harpsichord  player,  in  the  service  of 
the  most  serene  prince  of  Tuscany.  He  has 
already  made  three  of  the  usual  size  of  other 
harpsichords,  and  they  have  all  succeeded  to 
perfection.  The  production  of  greater  or  less 
sound  depends  on  the  degree  of  power  with 
which  the  player  presses  on  the  keys,  by  regu- 
lating which  not  only  the  piano  and  forte  are 
heard,  but  also  the  gradation  and  diversity  of 
power  as  in  a  violoncello." 


Burma's  oldest  and  most  famous  temple, 
Shwe  Dagon  Paya  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
Rangoon.  The  temple  stands  on  a  mound 
which  was  approached  by  four  flights  of  steps, 
one  at  each  point  of  the  compass,  but  the 
southern  side  is  the  principal  entrance,  and 
at  the  foot  of  these  steps  are  two  great  leo- 
gryphs  covered  with  white  plaster.  The  west- 
ern entrance  has  been  closed  by  the  fortifica- 
tions which  were  built  by  the  English  during 
the  Burmese  wars.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs 
is  a  broad  platform,  from  the  centre  of  which 
rises  the  paya;  this  is  of  brick  covered  with 
gold,  studded  in  places  with  jewels,  and  it  is 
surmounted  by  a  gilded  "hti"  or  umbrella 
from  which  hang  quantities  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver bells  which  tinkle  continually  in  the 
breeze.  The  pile  is  about  three  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  in  height,  and  it  gives  the  effect 
of  being  made  of  solid  gold;  the  shape  is  also 
very  graceful,  and  seen  against  a  background 
of  deep  blue  sky  is  almost  dazzling  in  its 
beauty.  At  the  base  of  the  structure  and 
round  the  edge  of  the  platform  are  numerous 
shrines  and  chapels,  and  in  every  direction 
there  are  bells  of  all  sizes,  each  with  deer's 
antlers  beside  it,  with  which  the  worshiper 
strikes  it  as  he  passes.  The  platform  of  the 
pagoda  presents  an  animated  scene;  numbers 
of  Burmans  in  their  picturesque  and  brightly 
colored  garments  throng  it  continually,  but  it 
is  so  spacious  that  many  thousands  can  as- 
semble there  without  any  impression  of  over- 
crowding. 


The  house  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts, 
where  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams 
were  awakened  by  Paul  Revere  after  his 
famous  ride  from  Boston  in  1775,  is  now  a 
carefully  preserved  museum  of  everything 
illustrating  the  life  of  the  colonists  resident 
in  and  about  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Acton. 
More  than  21,000  persons  visited  the  house 
last  year. 


Palace  Hotel 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Irate  Farmer — Do  you  think  you  own  this 
road?  Motorist — Dear  me,  no.  There  are 
other  motorists. — Life. 

"Do  you  think  your  father  would  consent 
to  our  marriage?"  "He  might.  Father's  so 
eccentric." — Buffalo  Express. 

"Sometimes"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "a  man  gits 
de  notion  dat  he's  upliftin'  de  human  race 
when  he's  only  tryin'  to  boss  it  around." — 
Washington  Post. 

"The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword," 
quoted  the  Sage.  "Yes,"  agreed  the  Fool. 
"It  is  when  it  comes  to  getting  a  man  into 
trouble." — Louisville  Post. 

"Judging  from  the  looks  of  the  bride,  I 
take  it  that  Sixcylinder  married  for  money?" 
"Not  money.  Sixcylinder  married  for  gaso- 
line.    Her  father  owns  an  oil  well." — Puck. 

Violet — Adele  is  such  an  economical  little 
body!  La  Rose — Ah,  yes!  She'll  trudge  for 
miles  from  one  law  office  to  another  to  save 
$10  on  a  divorce. — Boston   Globe. 

Old  Lady — Here's  a  penny,  my  poor  man. 
Tell  me,  how  did  you  become  so  destitute? 
Beggar — I  was  always  like  you,  mum,  a-givin' 
away  vast  sums  ter  the  pore  an'  needy. — Facts 
and   Fancies. 

"I  like  an  outspoken  adversary."  "So  do 
I,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum;  "sooner  or  later 
a  man  who  insists  on  doing  all  the  talking  is 
pretty  sure  to  give  himself  a  shade  the  worst 
of  the  argument." — Washington   Star. 

Mrs.  Youngbride — I'm  getting  our  ice  from 
a  new  man  now,  dear  ?  Youngbride — What's 
wrong  with  the  other  man?  Mrs.  Youngbride 
— The  new  dealer  says  he'll  give  us  colder  ice 
for  the  same  money. — Boston  Transcript. 

"People  often  preserve  the  pens  with  which 
historic  documents  are  signed."  "Quite  so," 
said  his  wife.  "I  think  I'll  preserve  the  pen 
with  which  you  signed  that  $5  check  you  gave 
me  the  other  day." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Husband — Hurry  up,  wumman.  Wife — 
Whaur  ye  gaun  ?  Husband — Fur  the  caur. 
Wife  (seeing  car  jerk  violently  when  brought 
to  rest) — Are  ye  gaun  in  there?  Husband — 
Aye.  Wife — Aweel,  haud  on  a  meenit  till  I 
pit  ma   teeth   in  ma  pooch. — Glasgoiv  Herald. 

"I  was  at  the  department  store  the  other 
day  when  all  the  lights  went  out,"  said  Light- 
fingered  Jim.  "What  luck  !"  chuckled  his  pal. 
"What    did    you    get  ?"      "Rotten !      I    was    in 


SAFETY  FIRST  and  PREPAREDNESS 

have  lately  evoked  more  discussion  than 
any  other  subjects.  This  paper  knows 
of  no  better  beacon  lights  to  guide  you 
on  your  course. 

Guarding  your  papers  and  other  valu- 
ables against  fire  or  burglary  by  placing 
them  in  a  safe  deposit  box  means  also 
Safety  First  and  Preparedness. 

Safe  deposit  boxes  from  $4  a  year  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


the   grand    piano    department."' — Topcka   Jour- 
nal. 

"You  must  remember,  my  boy,  that  wealth 
does  not  bring  happiness."  "I  don't  expect  it 
to.  I  merely  want  it  so  that  I  may  be  able 
to  choose  the  kind  of  misery  that  is  most 
agreeable  to  me." — Boston   Traveler. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  your  wife  go  into 
politics  and  be  a  boss?"  "Certainly,"  replied 
Mr.  Meekton,  "I'd  really  enjoy  having  Hen- 
rietta step  in  and  show  some  of  these  prac- 
tical politicians  what  a  real  boss  is  like." — 
Buffalo  Courier. 

"How  useless  girls  are  today.  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  know  what  needles  are  for."  "How 
absurd  you  are,  grandma,"  protested  the  girl. 


"Of  course  I  know  what  needles  are  for. • 
(They're  to  make  the  graphophone  play." — De\ 
froit  Free  Press. 

"We  are  raffling  kisses.  Will  you  take  a 
chance?"  "Sure.  I  aint  afraid  of  germs." — 
Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Wife — Do  you  object  to  my  having  $200  a 
month  spending  money?  Husband — Certainly 
not,  if  you  can  find  it  anywhere. — Judge. 

"I  shouldn't  call  this  a  desirable  apart- 
ment," said  the  lady  who  was  looking  for 
rooms.  "There's  a  saloon  only  three  doors 
away."  "That's  just  the  point,"  replied  the 
agent.  "Think  what  a  comfort  it  will  be  to 
know  that  your  husband  is  never  far  from 
home." — New  York  Globe. 
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The  Senatorial  Situation. 
The  Republican  senatorial  situation  is  frankly  one  of 
embarrassment.  Three  candidates  are  competing  in  the 
primary  campaign  for  the  party  nomination.  Governor 
Johnson,  albeit  no  Republican,  has  caused  himself  to 
be  recorded  as  a  party  candidate  and  is  making  an 
active  campaign,  relying  for  support  on  the  part  of 
those,  lately  Progressives,  now  returning  to  the  Repub- 
lican fold.  He  has  a  highly  organized  personal  ma- 
chine, strong  under  the  powers  wielded  by  him  in  his 
official  character.  There  are  two  other  candidates  in 
the  persons  of  Mr.  Booth  and  Judge  Bordwell,  both  of 
Los  Angeles  and  both  Republicans  of  unquestioned 
status.  In  a  straight  contest  between  a  Republican  and 
a  Progressive  the  former  would  surely  win  by  force  of 
superior  numbers.  But  with  the  legitimate  party  vote 
divided  between  two  candidates  there  is  danger  that  the 
Progressive  forces,  concentrated  upon  Johnson,  may 
carry  him  to  success  under  the  plurality  principle. 
This  would  be  a  serious  mishap,  since  the  result  would 
be  the  election  in  November  to  the  Senate  from  Cali- 
fornia of  a  man  who  is  no  Republican,  and  who  yields 


no  pledge  of  party  support,  or  of  a   Democrat  in   the 
person  of  Mr.  George  Patton  of  San  Gabriel. 

The  interest  of  the  Republican  party  of  California 
.ought  not  thus  to  be  jeopardized  by  conflict  of  per- 
sonal ambitions.  Either  Mr.  Booth  or  Judge  Bord- 
well should  retire ;  or  if  the  rivalry  between  them  has 
reached  a  degree  of  bitterness  which  makes  compromise 
impracticable,  then  both  ought  to  stand  aside,  leav- 
ing the  field  open  to  a  new  man.  The  purpose  in  viejo 
is  not  the  election  of  Mr.  Booth  or  Judge  Bordivell  or 
of  any  other  particular  person.  It  is  the  infinitely 
larger  purpose  of  sending  to  tlie  Senate  from  Cali- 
fornia a  Republican  pledged  to  the  support  of  Repub- 
lican principles  and  of  the  coming  administration  of 
Mr.  Hughes.  Here  is  a  motive  of  sufficient  weight 
and  emphasis  to  reduce  any  or  all  personal  considera- 
tions to  insignificance. 

There  has  been  called  to  meet  in  San  Francisco  this 
coming  Saturday,  July  29th,  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republican  party  of  California.  To 
this  meeting  there  have  been  invited  members  of  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  and  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  thereof  and  members  of  the  Republican 
County  Central  Committees  throughout  the  state.  A 
conference  so  organized  will  be  fairly  representative, 
since  every  member  of  it  will  be  a  man  duly  selected  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  While  it  can  not  under 
the  laws  as  they  have  been  manipulated  by  Progres- 
sive intrigue  hold  positive  authority,  its  recommenda- 
tion should  be  binding  upon  the  Republicans  of 
the  state.  Although  the  conference  may  not  speak 
with  the  authority  of  an  old-time  party  convention  it 
will  have  in  its  hands  a  most  important  duty  and 
should  proceed  as  becomes  a  body  to  whom  large  issues 
have  been  referred.  The  conference  ought  to  straighten 
out  the  tangle  into  which  the  situation  has  fallen  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  machinery  for  developing  party 
purpose  in  an  authoritative  way. 

It  is  conceded  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
senatorship  this  year  should  go  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  To  be  sure  the  geographical  prin- 
ciple is  a  trivial  one.  It  matters  little  or  nothing 
what  particular  county  or  district  a  candidate  may 
hail  from  if  he  be  the  right  man.  But  though  little 
justified  in  reason,  the  rule  of  geography  has  taken  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  popular  imagination,  and  it 
will  be  practically  the  wiser  course  to  allow  it  to 
control  in  the  present  emergency.  The  Democrats 
have  practically  conceded  it  and  will  give  united  sup- 
port to  Mr.  George  Patton,  a  man  bound  to  be  for- 
midable as  a  candidate  in  respect  of  unusual  avail- 
ability and  excellent  capabilities  combined  with  winning 
personality.  A  Republican  candidate  for  the  Senate, 
running  in  conjunction  with  the  Hughes  candidacy, 
ought  to  be  elected.  The  omens  are  positive.  But 
principle  and  prudence  unite  in  the  demand  that  the 
candidate  should  be  definitely  a  Republican,  pledged  to 
party  principles  and  dependable  in  the  Senate  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  coming  Republican  administration. 

The  success  of  Governor  Johnson  as  the  result  of  a 
three-cornered  fight  would  be  a  serious  mishap.  It 
might  throw  the  election  to  Mr.  Patton.  since  there  are 
many  Republicans  who  would  prefer  a  Democrat  to 
Mr.  Johnson.  But  if  it  should  result  in  the  election 
of  Johnson  the  effect  could  not  fail  to  be  demoralizing 
in  its  effect  upon  party  spirit.  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
said  over  again  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  no  Republican. 
The  assumption  is  absurd  in  the  face  of  unnumbered 
and  embittered  utterances  of  contempt  and  hatred  on 
his  part.  Who  does  not  remember  his  repeated  declara- 
tion that  the  party  is  not  fit  to  live?  Who  does  not 
remember  his  many  and  dishonest  efforts  to  destroy 
it?  Who  does  not  recall  his  brutal  abuse  of  the  last 
Republican  President  and  his  sneers  of  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  its  present  candidate?  To  commission 
this  man  as  a  senator  of  the  United  States  as  repre- 


sentative of  the  Republican  party  of  California  would 
be  a  circumstance  of  infinite  impropriety. 

That  the  Republicans  of  California — the  real  Re- 
publicans— want  none  of  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  positive 
demonstration.  Less  than  a  hundred  days  ago  Mr. 
Johnson,  employing  the  powers  of  his  official  position 
and  working  through  his  personal  political  machine, 
attempted  to  get  a  group  of  delegates  of  his  own  selec- 
tion commissioned  to  represent  California  in  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention.  Answer  came  in  over- 
whelming defeat  of  the  Johnson  ticket  and  in  election 
of  a  delegation  definitely  representative  of  anti-John- 
son sentiment.  Special  emphasis  attached  to  this  re- 
sult due  to  the  fact  that  the  Johnson  ticket  was  beaten, 
not  only  in  the  state  at  large,  but  in  every  county.  Mr. 
Johnson's  candidacy  in  the  face  of  this  positive  rebuff, 
of  his  political  record,  and  in  contempt  of  the  verdict 
of  the  last  primary  election  is  an  enterprise  of  sheerest 
effrontery.  We  know  of  no  terms  fit  to  characterize  a 
candidacy  before  the  Republican  party  of  California  of 
a  man  thus  definitely  rejected,  who  does  not  even  pre- 
tend to  be  a  Republican,  who  yields  no  pledges  of  partv 
fealty  and  support,  whose  political  record  is  marked  by 
flagrant  offenses  against  the  party,  its  principles,  and 
its  champions. 

The  notion  that  Mr.  Hughes'  campaign  in  California 
is  in  some  manner  bound  up  with  Mr.  Johnson's  candi- 
dacy for  the  Senate  is  both  stupid  and  assumptive. 
Neither  Mr.  Johnson  nor  his  agents  hold  any  man- 
date from  the  managers  of  Mr.  Hughes'  campaign;  and 
if  they  did,  it  could  not  bind  the  Republican  party  of 
California  in  a  matter  of  local  concern.  Whoever  has 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  political  sentiment  in  Cali- 
fornia knows  that  the  state  is  sure  for  Hughes. 
Nothing  that  Mr.  Johnson  may  do  or  leave  undone  can 
affect  the  result  as  it  will  be  recorded  in  November. 
There  is,  happily,  no  need  to  "conciliate"  Mr.  Johnson. 
It  is  a  case  where  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  Mr. 
Johnson  wishes  to  get  back  into  the  Republican  party, 
but  he  demands  too  much  when  he  applies  for  the 
highest  post  in  its  gift. 


Anarchy. 

The  indignation  excited  by  the  bomb  outrage  of  last 
Saturday  measures  up  to  the  fury  of  the  crime.  And 
the  crime  was  a  distinctive  one  in  its  cruel  ferocity. 
It  was  directed  against  a  mass  of  people  all  of  whom, 
even  by  criminal  standards,  were  wholly  innocent.  It 
was  not  even  aimed  at  the  participants  in  the  parade. 
Its  victims  included  many  women  and  children,  who 
were  thus  deliberately  murdered  without  cause  or 
provocation.  There  are  few  crimes  that  are  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  some  sort  of  charitable  palliation, 
but  there  can  be  no  palliation  here.  We  can  only 
wonder  at  such  an  example  of  measureless  wickedness 

The  duty  of  the  community  will  not  be  fulfilled  by 
the  captures  and  extermination  of  the  guilty  persons. 
Deeds  such  as  this  do  not  spring  into  being  full-fledged 
nor  can  they  be  entirely  self-generated.  They  must 
have  some  sort  of  broad  base  in  public  sentiment,  a 
sentiment  that  has  unreflectingly  tolerated  what  ought 
to  be  intolerable,  that  has  been  apathetic  where  it 
ought  to  have  been  active,  or  silent  where  it  should 
have  spoken.  The  most  immediate  of  all  obligations  is 
the  detection  of  the  criminals,  but  with  this,  and  after 
this,  should  come  some  searchings  of  heart  that  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  salutary. 

How  can  we  hope  to  render  impossible  these  vilest 
forms  of  crime  so  long  as  we  are  content  to  create 
and  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  law  defiance?  It  is  easy 
to  denounce  the  anarchist,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  recognize  that  an  indifference  to  law-breaking 
or  a  willingness  to  applaud  the  law-breaker  if  his 
action  happen  to  be  popular  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
anarchy.  Wherever  public  opinion  fails  to  suppori  ihr 
law,  wherever  it  fails  to  make  it  its  peculiar  I 
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to  support  the  law,  there  we  have  the  fruitful  soil  of 
anarchism,  there  we  have  the  invitation  to  the  bomb- 
thrower  and  the- murderer. 

This  has  been  the  weakness  of  San  Francisco  for 
many  years.  We  have  consistently  allowed  the  law  to 
be  brought  into  contempt.  We  have  looked  open-eyed 
at  flagrant  violation  of  the  law,  and  at  the  prostitution 
of  the  law,  and  we  have  given  to  them  either  the  sanc- 
tion of  our  connivance  or  the  encouragement  of  ap- 
plause or  of  apathetic  silence.  There  is  a  difference 
only  in  degree  between  the  outrage  of  last  Saturday 
and  the  almost  innumerable  murders  and  assaults  that 
have  invariably  disgraced  our  labor  disputes.  We  may 
as  well  face  the  fact  and  admit  that  we  have  tacitly 
tolerated  those  murders  and  assaults.  When  our  news- 
papers—that are  now  coining  their  highly  remunerative 
indignation— entered  into  a  conspiracy  of  silence  con- 
cerning those  crimes  we  permitted  them  to  do  so  with- 
out remonstrance.  When  our  police  judges  acquitted 
the  criminals  and  punished  their  victims  we  acquiesced 
in  that  iniquity.  When  the  police  lent  their  aid  to 
murder  and  mutilation  we  held  our  peace  so  long  as 
our  individual  pockets  were  not  touched.  There  is  no 
dispute  about  these  things.  They  are  a  part  of  history, 
the  history  of  anarchy  and  anarchists.  The  bludgeon. 
the  brickbat,  and  the  knife  were  the  prelude  to  the 
bomb.  We  sowed  the  wind  and  we  have  reaped  the 
whirlwind.  We  created  a  contempt  for  the  law  and 
we  made  idiot  jests  of  some  of  its  worst  expressions, 
as.  for  example,  of  the  impotence  of  the  authorities  to 
eject  a  lot  of  impudent  shackholders.  Possibly  we  did 
not  recognize  all  this  as  anarchy,  but  that  is  its  name. 
It  is  the  soil  that  produces  the  bomb-thrower. 

The  mischief  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  the 
lower  levels.  On  the  contrary  it  seeped  to  the  lower 
levels  from  above.  The  graft  prosecution  was  allowed 
to  throw  the  whole  city  under  the  feet  of  a  terrorist 
anarchy,  to  abrogate  the  law,  to  abolish  all  established 
procedures,  to  violate  all  precedents,  and  to  supplant 
decency  by  vengeances  and  passions.  When  the  mayor 
defied  the  law  in  connection  with  the  street  railway 
adjudication  of  last  year  he  committed  an  act  of 
anarchism.  So  did  the  empty-headed  people  who  ap- 
plauded him.  The  supervisors  enlisted  under  the  same 
red  flag  when  they  refused  to  obey  the  courts  in  regard 
to  printing  contracts.  They  invited  the  bomb-thrower. 
They  proclaimed  the  principle  that  every  man  should 
do  as  he  pleased  and  in  proportion  to  his  strength. 
Every  citizen  who  observed  these  acts  with  com- 
placence without  protest,  was  to  that  extent  an  an- 
archist. The  latest  dictionary  defines  anarchy  as  "the 
absence  of  government."  There  is  an  absence  of  gov- 
ernment wherever  there  is  a  toleration  of  law--breaking. 
so  perhaps  it  would  become  us  to  speak  a  little  dif- 
fidently in  our  denunciations  of  anarchy.  We  are 
denouncing  ourselves.  It  comes  unpleasantly  near 
home.  Nemesis  might  point  at  us  and  say,  "Thou  art 
the  man."  Indeed  Nemesis  seems  to  be  doing  so. 
Our  dailv  newspapers  in  particular  might  cultivate  the 
graceful  art  of  diffidence.  They  have  done  more  to 
cultivate  anarchy-,  to  invite  the  bomb-throwrer,  than  all 
other  forces  combined. 

The  campaign  of  civic  anarchy-  continued  almost  to 
the  moment  of  the  crime.  The  denunciatory  oratory 
in  the  Dreamland  Rink  may  be  said  to  have  merged 
with  the  noise  of  the  explosion.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw 
the  frontier  between  them.  William  McDevitt.  speak- 
ing under  the  presidency  of  Rudolph  Spreckels,  said: 
"Shoot  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  somewhere  else, 
in  this  parade,  all  *  *  *  of  the  representatives 
of  those  powers  whose  greed  is  lust  for  war,  shoot 
them  and  call  it  a  good  day's  work  and  come 
home."  The  assassin  obeyed  promptly.  He  translated 
precept  into  practice.  He  slightly  deviated  from  his 
orders  by  shooting  women  and  children  and  mere  by- 
standers. And  Mr.  Spreckels  listened  to  this  incite- 
ment to  murder  and  he  had  no  word  of  protest.  Pre- 
sumably he  approved.  Why  not?  Past  master  in  an- 
archy why  should  he  hesitate  at  the  "propaganda  bv 
deed."  McDevitt  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
words  that  have  been  quoted  were  mere  "preliminarj 
pleasantries."  We  quite  understand  their  preliminary 
nature.     The  bomb  was  thrown  a  few  hours  later. 

T  lis  particular  crime   will  not,  of  course,  have  the 

smallest  adverse  effect  upon  preparedness  or  upon  our 

sys  em  of  government.    We  are  not  quite  such  geldings 

to  be  frightened  by  an  expiosion.     We  have  fallen 

sad'/    short    of    our    ideals.      Humanity    always    does. 


But  we  do  not  intend  to  abandon  those  ideals.  We 
shall  persist  in  our  efforts  to  find  the  men  with  the 
best  moral  and  intellectual  endowments  and  to  place 
them  at  the  head  of  affairs.  We  shall  continue  to  pro- 
tect life  and  liberty  and  property  so  far  as  we  are 
able.  These  are  among  the  visions  that  do  not  fade 
nor  change.  It  is  a  perverse  and  instinctive  anarchisrr- 
that  militates  against  these  ideals,  and  sometimes  il 
comes  to  a  horrid  focus  in  the  bomb-thrower.  But 
even  the  bomb-thrower  will  have  unwittingly  served  if 
he  causes  us  to  set  our  house  in  order  and  to  purify 
a  social  atmosphere  to  which  all  of  us  contribute. 


Wanted — Leadership ! 

Holiday  parades  here  and  elsewhere  with  other  indi- 
cations of  popular  feeling  make  plain  the  fact  that 
love  of  country  and  national  self-respect  are  still  in-, 
spiring  forces  with  the  American  people.  Not  in  fifty 
vears  has  the  country  been  so  aroused  in  respect  of 
its  responsibilities  and  duties.  It  is  at  times  like  this 
that  great  movements  tending  to  moral  progress  may 
and  ought  to  be  initiated.  The  country  is  willing  to 
hear,  is  ready  to  act.  A  leader  of  vision  and  courage 
turning  the  immediate  condition  to  account  might  ad- 
vance the  political  purpose  of  the  country  and  its 
practical  statecraft  to  levels  far  beyond  and  above 
what  we  have  known  in  recent  times. 

Conditions — what  the  sociologists  style  atmosphere — 
constitute  the  first  essential  to  the  carrying  forward 
of  moral  movements.  But  atmospheres  are  of  small 
practical  value  in  default  of  the  element  of  practical 
leadership.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of  high  poten- 
tiality in  1776.  But  it  would  have  come  to  nothing 
without  the  Washingtons,  the  Jeffersons,  and  the  Han- 
cocks of  that  era.  Again  there  was  an  atmosphere  in 
1832 — an  atmosphere  which  was  turned  to  tremendous 
account — but  it  needed  the  firm  hand  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son to  mould  it  into  a  concrete  prop  of  American 
nationality.  So  again  in  the  early  'sixties  there  was 
an  atmosphere  of  overwhelming  potentiality,  but  noth- 
ing less  than  the  vision,  the  courage,  the  leadership  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  wrought  out  of  it  a  new  mandate  of 
national  authority. 

If  today  there  were  in  the  chair  of  state  at  Washing- 
ton an  inspiring  leader  he  would  harness  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  hour  to  what  we  may  term  our  supremest 
national  need.  There  has  grown  up  in  politics  and 
legislation  a  practice  of  utmost  menace  to  the  life  of 
this  country.  The  Pork  Barrel  has  in  eft'ect  over- 
whelmed our  national  spirit.  It  ties  the  hand  of 
authority.  It  stands  athwart  a  hundred  avenues  of 
moral  advancement.  It  is  a  veritable  dragon  in  the 
path  of  true  national  interest.  Men  of  eager  vision 
have  long  observed  the  growth  of  this  incubus  and 
have  long  prayed  for  its  exorcism.  The  opportunity 
is  here,  but  the  eyes  of  authority  are  so  fixed  upon 
trivial  things  as  to  see  it  not.  Patriotic  feeling,  rising 
under  the  inspirations  of  the  time  but  failing  of  leader- 
ship, is  wasting  itself  in  trivial  and  idle  ways. 

Oh,  for  a  Cavour  with  vision  to  see  the  opportunity 
which  the  time  affords,  and  with  power  to  direct  the 
patriotic  passion  of  the  day  to  those  excesses  and 
abuses  which  threaten  to  blight  if  not  destroy  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people ! 


Aked.  Both  are  experts  in  advertising,  although  of  a 
different  kind.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  Dr.  Aked 
disapproved  of  publicity  on  general  grounds.  Possibh 
the  "ads"  favored  by  Mr.  Ford  lacked  that  personal 
touch  that  may  be  said  to  be  Dr.  Aked's  specialty.  But 
we  need  not  pursue  the  question.  The  broad  fact  re- 
mains that  this  dreadful  war  must  go  on.  We  can  not 
expect  much  from  the  remaining  five  bluebottles  who 
are  still  sitting  on  the  wall  and  drawing  their  pay. 


Dr.  Aked  Quits. 

The  war  must  go  on.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Aked  has  resigned  as  chairman  of  the 
American  committee  to  the  Ford  Neutral  Conference, 
and  with  Dr.  Aked  goes  our  last  lingering  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  "get  the  boys  out  of  the  trenches" 
before  last  Christmas. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  sinister  signifi- 
cance of  this  defection.  There  were  onlv  six  members 
left  of  the  original  crusade.  Now  there  are  five.  And 
who  knows  how  many  other  feathers  will  yet  moult 
away  from  the  tail  of  the  dove  of  peace?  Dr.  Aked 
says  that  the  committee  contains  a  number  of  "crazy 
cranks  and  dreamers."  The  records  do  not  show 
whether  Dr.  Aked  made  this  remark  before  his  resig- 
nation or  after.  It  makes  a  difference.  At  least  Dr. 
Aked  is  to  be  congratulated  on  supplying  a  partial 
remedy  for  this  particular  malady. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  on  the  lamentable  differ- 
ences that  have  separated  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Aked. 
They  seem  to  have  revolved  around  the  question  of 
publicity — advertising,  in  common  parlance.  Mr.  Ford 
believes  that  publicity  is  "the  best  means  of  reaching 
the  people,"   and   he   ought   to   know.      So   ought   Dr. 


State  Markets. 

The  Progressive  mind  has  always  been  characterized 
by  a  certain  impatience  under  criticism,  by  w7hat  may 
be  called  a  moral  indignation  that  any  one  should  be 
doubtful  about  the  beneficences  that  are  offered.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  Colonel  Harris  Weinstock. 
who  can  not  understand  the  reluctance  of  certain  fruit- 
growing associations  to  participate  in  his  scheme  for 
a  better  distribution  of  products  and  for  a  coordination 
of  supply  and  demand.  Theoretically  the  plan  seems 
to  be  an  admirable  one.  Progressive  plans  are  often 
admirable — in  theory.  It  is  the  personal  equation  that 
we  have  learned  to  dread. 

Now  the  Argonaut  holds  no  brief  for  the  fruit- 
growing associations.  It  knows  nothing  about  them 
save  what  every  one  knows.  It  has  had  no  intimation  of 
the  reasons  for  the  fruit  men's  reluctance  to  enter  into 
the  plans  of  the  state  market  director,  but  it  sees  very 
clearly  what  those  reasons  may  be,  and  what  they  prob- 
ably are.  The  fruit-grow7ers  have  built  up  a  large 
organization.  They7  have  a  staff  of  market  experts, 
and  every  detail  of  their  work  is  governed  by  technical 
skill  and  commercial  science.  Efficiency  marks  every 
department  of  their  enterprise,  and  it  is  an  efficiency 
that  has  been  gained  by  elaborate  study  and  experi- 
ence. 

Now  why  should  they  hand  over  this  fine  piece  of 
mechanism  to  the  mercy  of  an  Utopian  Progressivism 
that  w'ould  like  to  try  an  experiment  and  to  play  upon 
the  public  gratitude?  Why  should  they  divulge  their 
methods  and  pool  their  plans?  Why  should  they  be 
invited  to  do  something  that  is  entirely  new  and  that 
they  could  never  undo?  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
thev  must  have  entire  confidence  in  the  integrity',  recti- 
tude, and  ability  of  Colonel  Harris  Weinstock.  Every- 
one has.  No  one  has  ever  questioned  his  motives  or 
his  honor.  But  Colonel  Weinstock  will  not  retain  his 
position  as  market  director  forever.  And  who  will  suc- 
ceed him?  Colonel  Weinstock  seems  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  personal  equation  is  everything,  abso- 
lutely everything,  in  such  a  scheme  as  this.  In  the 
hands  of  the  ordinary  politician  the  office  of  market 
director  would  become  a  mere  centre  for  political  coer- 
cion, a  club  to  swing  over  the  heads  of  the  recalci- 
trant. Now  we  know  quite  well  the  sort  of  Progres- 
sive material  that  is  available  for  such  appointments 
as  this.  We  know  all  about  the  Pillsburys  and  the 
Wolfes.  the  Birdsells  and  the  Tyrrells,  the  hacks  and 
the  heelers  who  are  eternally  ready  to  accept  any 
appointment  under  the  sun  that  will  give  them  access 
to  the  public  treasury  and  a  whip  hand  over  the  voters. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  Argonaut  thinks  that  the 
fruit  men  have  displayed  a  wise  caution  in  refusing  to 
be  beguiled  by  a  plausible  scheme  that  will  actually 
owe  its  character  to  the  men  who  will  eventually  con- 
trol it,  rather  than  to  the  aims  and  objects  that  it  pro- 
fesses.   ^ 

Washington  Topics. 
Anybody  who  likes  a  fine  exercise  in  special  pleading 
will  find  something  very  much  to  his  taste  in  the 
New  York  ll'orld  of  the  16th  instant  in  the  shape  of 
an  eight-column  interview-  with  Franklin  K.  Lane  on 
President  Wilson's  Mexican  policy.  It  is  adroit,  clever, 
almost  plausible,  and,  under  analysis,  quite  absurd. 
Nevertheless  it  supplies  a  hint  as  to  what  is  to  be  the 
Wilson  defense  of  the  Wilson  Mexican  policy.  Lane 
finds  that  Wilson  has  been  "right"  in  every  step  in  his 
sinuous  course  with  respect  to  Mexico.  The  argument 
is  interesting,  at  times  even  amusing.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  Mr.  Lane  believes  it  himself.  He  must  have 
done  a  deal  of  gurgling  inside  in  developing  his  theories 
in  support  of  his  chief. 


Mr.  Lane  continues  to  stand  well  at  the  White 
House,  rather  better  than  most  members  of  the  cabinet. 
He  is  a  more  discreet  courtier  than  the  others.  He 
knows  when  to  advance  into  the  king's  notice  and 
when  to  hold  himself  in  the  background.     He  knows 
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enough  not  to  seek  to  augment  his  standing  with  his 
majesty.  Thus  he  gets  along  pretty  well,  even  though 
it  may  appear  on  the  surface  that  he  is  not  so  close  to 
the  President  and  not  so  frequently  called  into  con- 
ference as  once  he  was.  He  bides  his  time,  and  per- 
haps, taking  one  thing  with  another,  remains  the  most 
effective  of  the  President's  somewhat  neglected  group 
of  official  counselors. 

Gossip  in  Administration  circles  at  Washington  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  extraordinary  rise  of  that  capable 
but  less  adroit  courtier.  Secretary  of  War  Baker. 
Baker  for  the  moment  is  the  acknowledged  favorite. 
Not  even  son-in-law  McAdoo  is  closer  to  the  President. 
Others  have  occupied  this  first  place,  and  others  have 
been  dropped — pushed  into  the  background.  Gossip 
believes  that  Baker  has  reached  the  summit  of  his  pres- 
tige. His  performance  last  week  in  naming  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  his  intimate  friend,  John  H. 
Clarke,  might  well  mark  the  peak.  Baker  has  the 
virtue  of  "efficiency";  he  has  the  patter  of  the  "for- 
ward-looking man"  at  his  tongue's  end;  he  is  in  touch 
with  the  radicals  of  the  country,  and  the  Wilson  cam- 
paign is  being  attuned  to  the  ear  of  the  radicals. 
Baker  is  a  good  politician,  not  so  good  as  Lane  per- 
haps, but  still  good.  But  being  a  politician  is  one 
thing  and  being  a  courtier  is  another.  Any  one  to  re- 
main close — relatively  close,  for  no  man  has  ever  been 
really  close — to  Wilson  one  must  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  courtier. 

The  appointment  of  Congressman  Hay  to  a  place  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  implies  a  change  of  some  im- 
portance as  related  to  military  affairs.  The  Army  is 
sore — talking  mad — over  what  it  regards  as  an  unde- 
served promotion,  even  though  it  is  glad  to  get  Mr. 
Hay  out  of  his  position — the  head  of  the  House  Mili- 
tary Committee.  The  Army  gives  Hay  no  credit  for 
what  it  likes  best  in  the  army  bill  (mostly  extraordi- 
nary promotion),  for  it  knows  that  it  is  to  the  Senate 
that  its  gratitude  is  due.  On  the  other  hand  it  blames 
Hay  for.  beating  the  Continental  Army  bill.  With  Hay 
removed,  Senator  Chamberlain  of  Oregon  becomes  the 
most  potent  figure  in  Congress  with  respect  to  military 
affairs,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  House 
committee  becomes  as  strong  as  it  has  been  recently. 
Chamberlain's  ideas  are  entirely  in  accord  with  those 
of  the  military  experts — in  other  words,  the  Army.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  next  winter  may  see  some 
radical  army  legislation,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Wilson, 
without  the  aid  of  Hay,  will  be  able  to  head  it  off. 
One  effect  of  the  elimination  of  Hay  may  be  to  give 
Chamberlain's  universal  training  project  a  much  better 
chance  than  it  has  had  hitherto.  Probably  the  man 
who  most  deplores  the  passing  of  Hay  is  Major- 
General  Fred  C.  Ainsworth  (retired),  once  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army,  still  a  very  active  factor  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  General  Leonard  Wood's  uncompro- 
mising foe.  Ainsworth  has  lost  his  drag,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  current  Washington  gossip  his  authority 
over  legislation  will  be  very  seriously  impaired. 


it  from  a  high  authority — is  almost  certain  to  recom- 
mend the  building  of  a  big  yard  on  San  Francisco  Bay, 
involving  transfer  of  the  naval  training  station  to  Mare 
Island. 

Editorial  Notes. 
The  Washington  government  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  a  quite  unnecessary  state  of  excitement  with 
respect  to  the  fact  that  the  British  government 
has  "blacklisted"  certain  American  business  firms, 
including  two  or  three  of  California.  This  action 
is  no  doubt  embarrassing  to  the  particular  firms 
affected.  But  it  is  properly  up  to  them  rather 
than  to  the  Washington  administration  to  purge 
the  record  and  reinstate  themselves  in  commercial 
standing.  England  clearly  has  the  right  to  select  its 
own  agencies  and  avenues  of  business — a  right  con- 
cerning which  it  is  quite  impertinent  to  apply  influences 
of  state.  There  are  many  and  far  more  serious  griev- 
ances under  British  policy  in  relation  to  which  Wash- 
ington might  better  address  its  energies. 


It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  higher  military  authori- 
ties regard  the  undefended  condition  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  a  menace  to  the  national  safety.  In  the  course 
of  debate  the  other  day  Senator  Chamberlain  re- 
marked : 

I  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  the  other  day  calling 
upon  the  Secretary  of  War  for  information  as  to  conditions 
of  defense  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  was  expecting  an  answer 
that  I  could  give  to  the  public  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  When  the  report  came  in  it  was 
a  confidential  report.  Why?  Because  that  magnificent  coast, 
Mr.  President,  is  so  absolutely  poorly  defended  that  the  War 
Department  did  not  want  the  public  or,  possibly,  foreign 
governments  to  know  how  poorly  we  are  defended  there. 

Senator  Chamberlain  was  speaking,  of  course,  of 
land  defenses.  The  Army  has  the  Japanese  nightmare 
much  on  its  mind  these  days.  Also  the  higher  naval 
authorities  are  concerned  over  the  lack  of  naval  de- 
fenses in  the  Pacific,  particularly  as  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  Hence  there  is  more  or  less  agitation  among 
naval  officers  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a  larger  fleet  in  the  Pacific  at  all  times.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  so  little  trouble  was  found  in 
getting  through  Congress  appropriations  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  navy  yards  at  Mare  Island  and 
Bremerton,  to  fit  them  for  capital  ship  construction, 
and  to  name  a  commission  to  study  the  further  needs 
of  the  Pacific.     This  commission,  by  the  way — we  have 


James  Whitcomb  Riley,  dead  at  his  home  at  In- 
dianapolis after  a  long  illness  attended  by  almost  com- 
plete mental  prostration,  was  by  no  means  a  great 
poet.  There  are  those  to  contend  that  he  was  no  poet 
at  all.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  a  kindly  soul  with  a 
grace  of  gentle  humor,  a  gift  of  rhythm,  and  a  trick  of 
defining  and  interpreting  homely  sentiments.  His  work 
with  his  pen  and  on  the  lecture  platform — and  there 
was  much  of  it — was  all  to  the  good  in  that  its  inspira- 
tions were  wholesome  and  morally  stimulating.  Many 
a  man  has  made  less  beneficent  and  worthy  use  of 
greater  talents. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Dr.  McBride's  Address. 

San  Francisco,  July  25,  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut:  I  feel  that  many  will  join  with  me  in 
thanking  the  Argonaut  for  publishing  Dr.  McBride's  brave 
address  on  Preparedness.  I  wish  that  it  might  be  possible 
for  the  Navy  League  to  have  it  printed  in  pamphlet  form  to 
be  sold  or  distributed  everywhere. 

Dr.  McBride  is  not  exploiting  anything.  He  has  given  us 
the    cold   facts. 

If  last  Saturday's  bomb  outrage  will  result  in  a  great 
awakening  here  in  San  Francisco  for  national  and  civic  Pre- 
paredness it  will  be  proper  for  us  to  bow  our  heads  and 
reverently  say,  "They  died  that  we  might  live." 

Newton   H.   Barry. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Some  time  ago  it  was  suggested  in  this  column  that  the 
military  expert,  having  necessarily  a  narrow-angle  vision,  was 
the  least  reliable  of  guides  as  to  the  probable  ending  of  the 
war.  The  military  expert  considers  nothing  but  the  armies 
in  the  field.  He  thinks  in  terms  of  men  and  munitions,  of 
battle  and  strategy,  and  all  his  conclusions  are  based  upon 
these  considerations.  He  knows  nothing  of  financial  and  so- 
ciological conditions,  and  he  is  indisposed  to  admit  that  these 
may  actually  be  much  more  potent  than  soldiers  and  ex- 
plosives. The  armies  in  the  West,  he  tells  us,  are  practically 
deadlocked.  The  Rhine  is  a  long  way  off,  and  even  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  it  must  be  another  year  or 
even  two  years  before  either  the  Germans  can  be  forced 
back  over  their  own  frontiers  or  the  Allies  can  be  brought 
to  the  point  where  they  must  face  their  own  incapacities. 
All  this  may  be  true  enough,  but  it  is  not  the  army  that 
writes  the  final  chapter  of  war.     It  is  the  people  at  home. 


During  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  several  reminders 
of  these  non-military  forces  that  are  making  for  peace  and 
that  may  actually  prove  to  be  stronger  than  the  armies  in  the 
field.  First  we  have  the  amazing  proposal  of  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  that  a  truce  be  declared  so  that  the  soldiers 
on  active  service  may  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  at  the 
forthcoming  elections  and  to  express  their  opinions  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Now  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  is  not  an 
irresponsible  newspaper.  Far  from  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  best  respected  newspapers  in  Germany,  but 
the  most  significant  fact  about  this  proposal  is  that  it  should 
have  been  passed  by  the  censor.  Then  we  have  the  announce- 
ment of  the  German  National  Peace  Committee  to  the  effect 
that  they  will  hold  fifty  peace  meetings  throughout  Germany 
with  the  consent  of  the  police  and  in  order  to  make  clear 
the  real  nature  of  German  claims.  Stories  of  unrest  through- 
out Germany  are  coming  to  hand  in  increasing  numbers,  and 
however  heavily  we  may  discount  these  reports  we  must  sup- 
pose that  they  have  some  basis  in  fact.  Indeed  we  may  find 
some  strong  evidence  of  their  truth  in  the  reference  made 
by  the  chancellor  in  his  last  speech  to  the  numerous  pamph- 
lets circulating  in  Germany  and  that  he  felt  himself  impelled 
to  answer.  And  lastly  we  have  the  report  from  Hungary 
which  represents  Count  Karolyi  as  demanding  an  immediate 
peace  "with  or  without  the  consent  of  Germany  and  Austria." 
It  is  true  that  a  subsequent  report  put  a  somewhat  different 
complexion  upon  this  speech  and  actually  we  do  not  know 
the  whole  facts.  But  we  do  know  that  Count  Karolyi  favors 
an  independent  Hungary  and  that  he  can  not  look  favorably 
on  a  struggle  from  which  Hungary  has  nothing  to  gain  and 
everything  to   lose.      Count   Tisza   is   said   to   be   looking   with 


deep  resentment  at  the  growing  power  of  Germany  at  the  Aus- 
trian court.  The  deputy  Urmanczy  is  reported  to  have  made 
a  fiery  speech  in  the  Hungarian  chamber  against  "German 
atrocities  against  Hungarians,"  while  Polonyi,  once  minister 
of  justice,  charged  the  Austrian  general  staff  with  the  fixed 
intention  to  degrade  the  Magyars.  Count  Karolyi,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  debate,  accused  the  Austrians  of  vic- 
timizing the  Hungarians,  sending  them  illegally  from  the 
country  and  insulting  the  Hungarian  flag.  The  Hungarians, 
said  the  count,  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  now 
they  were  menaced  with  a  commercial  pact  between  Vienna 
and  Berlin  that  was  really  a  political  pact  and  that  would 
reduce  the  Hungarians  to  impotence.  Now  all  this  must  be 
taken  with  the  proverbial  grain  of  salt.  The  channels 
through  which  it  comes  are  unfriendly  to  Austria,  but  where 
there  is  so  much  smoke  there  is  also  some  fire,  and  we  may 
note  that  the  Vienna  newspapers  do  no  more  than  say  that 
these  stories  of  friction  are  exaggerated  and  that  the  censor- 
ship prevents  a  full  presentation  of  the  facts.  But  we  may 
judge  for  ourselves  of  the  probabilities.  We  may  judge  of 
them  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years  and 
of  the  frictions  within  the  dual  monarchy  that  were  never 
concealed  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  And  if  these 
bulletins  actually  represent  the  feeling  in  Hungary  a  month 
ago  we  may  wonder  what  that  feeling  is  now  with  Russian 
cavalry  pouring  through  the  Carpathian  passes.  And  we  may 
remember  that  there  is  nothing  ladylike  about  Russian  cavalry 
on   enemy   soil.  

These  are  among  some  of  the  factors  that  are  making  for 
peace.  Another  factor  is  the  growing  awareness  in  Germany 
of  the  actual  situation.  Now  we  need  not  doubt  that  im- 
portant facts  are  concealed  by  all  censorships.  The  prevailing 
tint  of  the  censorial  ink  is  always  couleur  de  rose.  But  the 
German  censorship  seems  to  be  the  most  severe  of  all,  or 
else  the  people  are  accustomed  to  accept  general  assurances 
of  well-being  without  demanding  definite  details.  However 
this  may  be,  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  things  that  are  be- 
lieved by  some  Germans.  For  example,  the  captain  of  the 
Deutschland,  who  is  presumably  a  man  of  education  and  in- 
tellect, is  reported  as  pointing  exultingly  to  the  fact  that 
Germany  is  in  possession  of  "one-seventh  part  of  France." 
Are  there  then  no  maps  on  the  Deutschland?  Germany  is 
occupying  about  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  France.  The  gal- 
lant captain  may  have  been  misreported,  but  we  may  remem- 
ber that  this  same  computation  was  at  one  time  quite  com- 
mon among  German  newspapers.  It  points  to  a  state  of  the 
public  mind  that  is  inexplicable.  Then  we  have  the  appeal 
of  the  German  staff  to  the  public  at  large,  an  appeal  asking 
the  people  to  have  confidence  and  to  believe  that  everything 
is  going  well.  But  surely  the  bulletins  speak  for  them- 
selves, for  the  truth  will  sometimes  leak  out  in  war  bulletins 
just  as  in  affidavits.  The  war  bulletins  at  least  show  the 
position  of  the  armies  from  day  to  day,  but  we  are  almost 
compelled  to  assume  that  the  German  public  reads  nothing 
but  general  assurances  of  optimism  and  that  if  it  looks  at 
maps  at  all  it  does  not  appreciate  their  significance.  Three 
days  ago  we  had  the  official  German  statement  that  the 
Somme  offensive  had  been  "abandoned,"  but  before  the  ink- 
was  dry  we  were  reading  other  German  bulletins  describing 
the  continued  and  fierce  fighting  on  the  Somme.  Now  it  may 
be  true  that  the  British  were  repulsed  at  Pozieres  or  in  the 
Delville  Wood  and  that  the  French  attacks  elsewhere  were 
unsuccessful.  But  the  significant  part  of  such  a  bulletin  is 
its  disclosure  that  the  British  were  actually  at  Pozieres 
or  the  Delville  Wood.  A  glance  at  the  map  would  show 
that  this  meant  a  large  advance  and  that  the  bulletin  was 
one  of  failure,  and  not  of  victory.  But  now  there  are  in- 
numerable signs  to  show  that  the  actual  facts  of  the  war  are 
slowly  permeating  the  masses  of  the  people,  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  elsewhere.  There  is  a  new  disposition  to  ask 
in  what  way  it  is  possible  to  stop  an  advance  in  the  east  and 
west  that  is  constantly  measurable  and  if  that  advance  can 
not  be  stopped  then  what  are  the  inferences?  If  the  process 
is  more  pronounced  in  Germany  and  its  effects  more  visible  it 
is  because  the  official  ranks  far  more  highly  in  Germany 
than  elsewhere  and  the  official  assurance  has  there  a  sort  of 
sanctity  that  goes  far  to  render  the  facts  superfluous.  But 
official  assurances  are  evidently  losing  their  value. 


Such  are  some  of  the  reasons,  other  than  the  purely  mili- 
tary, that  go  far  to  justify  the  belief  that  if  Germany  should 
again  state  the  terms  upon  which  she  is  willing  to  make  peace 
those  terms  would  be  far  more  conciliatory  than  those  that 
have  already  been  published  even  after  we  have  made  allow- 
ance for  what  may  be  called  the  bargaining  margin.  If  Ger- 
many could  make  peace  today  on  a  status  quo  ante  basis  we 
can  not  reasonably  doubt  that  she  would  unhesitatingly  do  so. 
For  what  can  she  gain  by  a  continuance  of  the  struggle  ex- 
cept those  advantages  that  are  always  possible  by  the  bare 
hazards  of  war  ?  Judging  the  situation  from  the  German 
bulletins  alone,  that  situation  is  nearly  as  bad  as  it  can  be, 
nor  does  there  seem  any  reasonable  likelihood  that  it  can  be 
bettered.  There  are  no  reserves  of  any  consequence  that  she 
can  bring  freshly  into  the  battle  line.  She  can  no  longer 
switch  her  forces  from  east  to  west  without  exposing  her- 
self to  dangers  as  great  as  those  that  she  avoids.  Her  whole 
eastern  line  is  either  actually  falling  back  or  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  forced  back.  There  seems  to  be  no  room 
anywhere  for  a  strategical  counterstroke,  although  there  is 
of  course  always  room  to  win  a  victory  by  hard  and  direct 
fighting.  Hungary  is  invaded,  and  the  Austrian  line  of  com- 
munications from  the  south  is  endangered.  So  far  as  the 
outsider  can  judge  there  is  no  vulnerable  point  in  the  Rus 
sian  line  from  the  Pripet  Marshes  southward.  North 
Pripet  Marshes  as  far  as  Riga  in  the  territory  imn 
commanded  by   Von   Hindenburg  the  situation  is  not 
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bad.  although  at  the  moment  of  writing  we  read  Russian 
reports  of  significant  successes  by  Kouropatkin.  who  claims 
to  have  forced  his  opponent  back  for  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  and  to  have  broken  his  line  in  several  places.  Now 
all  these  disasters  might  conceivably  be  remedied  by  large 
new  armies  or  by  transferring  strong  forces  from  the  west. 
But  it  seems  impossible  to  do  this.  The  situation  in  the 
west  is  nearly  as  bad  as  it  is  in  the  east,  although  the  area 
immediately  threatened  is  very  much  smaller.  Within  a  few 
hours  of  the  German  assertion  that  the  Somme  offensive  had 
been  abandoned  we  read  that  Pozieres  has  been  taken,  that 
there  is  heavy  fighting  in  the  Trones  Wood,  and  that  Combles 
is  under  fire.  Even  though  there  were  a  score  of  accurate 
bulletins  to  the  effect  that  attacks  had  been  repulsed  the  in- 
disputable fact  remains  that  the  British  and  French  forces 
have  advanced  steadily  for  many  miles,  and  that  although 
the  advance  has  been  slow  it  has  not  been  stopped.  And 
what  is  the  prospect  that  it  can  be  stopped?  It  seems  to  be 
very  slight,  and  for  the  evident  reason  that  no  new  men 
can  be  thrown  into  the  struggle  except  by  denuding  the  east- 
ern field  and  leaving  the  road  open  to  the  Russians. 


It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  this  will  be  done.  We 
seem  now  to  have  reached  a  demonstration  that  Germany  can 
not  fight  successfully  on  the  eastern  and  western  fronts 
simultaneously.  She  is  undeniably  being  forced  back  on  both 
those  fronts.  She  is  also  in  the  position  of  having  to  watch 
public  opinion  at  home  and  to  do  nothing  that  will  increase 
the  grave  discontent  already  existing.  A  withdrawal  of  large 
forces  from  the  east,  the  practical  abandonment  of  the  east- 
ern line  would  create  so  painful  an  impression  in  Germany 
that  it  is  probably  out  of  the  question,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  not  impossible.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  vast  reinforce- 
ment of  the  western  line  might  succeed  in  driving  the  British 
and  French  back  in  such  disorder  that  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  recuperate,  and  that  those  reinforcements  could  then 
be  returned  to  the  east  in  time  to  check  the  Russian  advance 
before  the  mischief  became  irreparable.  It  would  be  a 
dernier  ressort.  a  measure  of  the  utmost  desperation,  but  the 
bare  possibility  of  crushing  France  might  be  considered  to 
justify  such  an  attempt.  Another  and  less  desperate  ex- 
pedient would  be  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Verdun  and  to 
move  the  Verdun  army  to  the  north  for  some  counter  stroke 
against  the  Allied  lines.  Probably  the  Germans  have  already 
as  many  men  as  can  be  employed  to  advantage  on  the  Somme, 
but  a  large  new  army  might  find  some  other  place  at  which 
to  strike.  But  at  least  one  thing  is  certain.  If  Germany 
can  not  stop  the  advance  in  both  east  and  west  she  must 
have  peace.  No  matter  how  slow  that  advance  may  be  it 
brings  the  end  no  less  certainly  in  sight.  And  it  seems  that 
she  can  not  stop  that  advance  by  any  of  the  mechanism 
now  being  employed.  It  can  be  stopped  only  by  some  radi- 
cally new  departure,  by  a  withdrawal  from  the  east  that 
would  give  a  relatively  open  road  to  the  Russians,  or  by  a 
frank  abandonment  of  Verdun  and  the  employment  of  the 
Verdun    forces   elsewhere. 


We  may  believe  that  the  latter  measure  has  already  been 
taken,  at  least  in  part.  It  is  now  some  time  since  there 
has  been  any  really  heavy  fighting  at  Verdun.  Indeed  most 
of  the  German  bulletins  from  that  section  speak  only  of  the 
repulse  of  French  attacks,  and  we  may  note  the  significance 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  the  French  that  are  attacking. 
The  old  familiar  names  still  appear  in  the  reports,  but  the 
sound  and  fury  have  died  away.  It  would  be  well  to  be  cau- 
tious in  assuming  that  the  siege  has  been  definitely  raised, 
and  Germany  necessarily  and  properly  makes  no  such  admis- 
sion. Here,  once  more,  we  have  an  example  of  the  increased 
deference  to  public  opinion  at  home.  The  military  authori- 
ties have  said  repeatedly  that  Verdun  will  be  taken  and 
that  it  will  be  the  end  of  the  war.  So  long  as  the  siege 
ostensibly  continues  so  also  does  the  hopeful  expectation 
based  upon  it.  The  moral  effect  of  an  admitted  abandon- 
ment would  be  too  serious  to  faqe,  and  therefore  there  has 
been  no  such  admission.  But  that  the  great  army  of  the 
Crown  Prince  is  still  being  frittered  away  in  the  effort  to 
take  an  entirely  worthless  place,  a  mere  heap  of  ruins  that 
has  no  longer  any  strategical  value,  is  unthinkable.  There 
are  enough  Germans  around  Verdun  to  maintain  the  appear- 
ance of  a  siege,  but  we  may  be  fairly  sure  that  there  are  no 
more  than  that.  Verdun  and  Gallipoli  are  the  two  great 
efforts  that  have  failed.  At  the  moment  of  writing  we  read 
that  the  'Brandenburgers  are  on  the  Somme  front,  and  we 
know  that  these  famous  troops  were  at  Verdun.  If  Ger- 
many intends  wholly  to  raise  the  siege  of  Verdun  it  would 
give  her  a  valuable  new  equipment  of  men  for  use  else- 
where. But  once  more  we  must  ask  what  public  opinion 
would  have  to  say  to  this. 


Kovel.      And   if   they   should   take   Kovel    they   will    be    far   in 
the  rear  of  the  German  armies  in   the  north. 


It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Russians  have  a  great 
advantage  immediately  before  them  in  the  possession  of  the 
railroad  from  Brest  to  Lemberg  and  which  now  runs  behind 
the  German  lines.  Ever  since  their  great  retreat  the  Russian 
armies  north  and  south  have  been  divided  by  the  Pripet 
Harsh,  but  if  they  can  reach  the  railroad  they  will  have 
overcome  that  difficulty  and  they  will  have  the  marsh  behind 
them  and  firm  ground  to  the  north.  The  control  of  the  north 
and  south  railroad  has  enabled  the  Germans  easily  to  rush 
reirfforcements  to  any  threatened  point,  but  if  they  lose  Lem- 
berg that  advantage  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
and  Brussiloff  and  Kouropatkin  will  be  able  to  support  each 
other  at  need.  And  it  may  he  said  again  that  unless  the 
Russians  are  speedily  stopped  we  shall  see  the  falling  back 
of  the  whole  eight  hundred  miles  of  Teuton  eastern  line. 
So  far  as  the  purely  military  situation  is  concerned  it  seems 
increasingly  probable  that  the  last  card  will  be  played  on  the 
eastern  table.  Sidney   Corvx. 

San  Francisco,  July  27,  1916. 


THE  THUMB-SCREW. 


An  Incident  from  the  Life  of  a  Young  American  Telegrapher 
in  Mexico. 


The  Teutons  are  still  making  a  fine  stand  in  the  defense 
of  Kovel.  The  Russians  seem  to  have  been  held  on  the 
Stokhod  River,  but  they  are  none  the  less  inflexibly  creeping 
around  to  its  rear  in  the  Vladimir-Volynski  district  imme- 
diately to  the  south.  General  Boehm-Ermolle's  army  defend- 
ing Brody  has  also  made  a  firm  resistance,  but  the  reports 
show  that  it  is  beginning  to  give  way.  Von  Linsingen  has 
admittedly  fallen  back.  So  long  as  there  are  any  Teuton 
forces  intact  in  this  district  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
invasion  in  great  force  of  the  Hungary  plains.  The  danger 
of  being  cut  off  would  be  too  great.  But  a  very  small  force 
of  caval  y  can  make  itself  decidedly  unpleasant,  and  we 
may  he  sure  that  this  is  what  the  Russians  in  Hungary  are 
doing.  We  may  therefore  say  that  the  Russians  are  nearly 
unifori  .y  successful  on  this  front  except  on  the  Stokhod 
nd  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  compensate  for  thc'r 
re    .ere    by    their    advance    to    the    immediate    south    of 


Don  Luis  Terrazas,  though  stern  and  dignified,  was 
the  soul  of  hospitality.  After  seeing  that  Belville's 
clothing  was  relieved  of  its  accumulation  of  dust  (not, 
however,  in  the  manner  he  had  dusted  his  son's),  he 
proceeded  to  show  his  guest  ahout  the  premises. 

For  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach  in  every  direc- 
tion spread  the  broad  miles  of  his  rancho  fifty  miles 
wide.  Don  Luis  guessed  that  it  was ;  a  mile  or  two 
more  or  less  did  not  matter  in  that  land  of  magnifi- 
cent distances.  Its  length  ?  Why,  to  the  ocean  !  And 
over  this  vast  area  of  plain  and  mountain,  river  and 
lake,  ranged  Don  Luis'  uncounted  herds  of  wild  horses 
and  wilder  cattle. 

"It  is  not  much,"  said  Don  Luis,  with  a  deprecating 
shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "My  brother's  rancho — ah. 
that  is  like !  But  my  little  one  must  suffice  for  me. 
Besides,  it  is  quite  enough.  We  have  food  and  drink 
and  wherewithal  to  clothe  ourselves.  With  those,  and 
health,  one  perforce  should  be  content."  All  of  which 
was  somewhat  amusing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Don 
Luis  was  a  millionaire  many  times  over,  with  some 
six  hundred  servants  at  his  beck  and  call  to  execute  his 
commissions. 

He  led  Belville  through  a  grove  of  sweetly  fra- 
grant fig-trees  and  down  to  the  shore  of  an  artificial 
lake,  the  cool,  clear  waters  of  which  were  brought 
from  the  mountains  many  miles  distant  by  skillfully 
constructed  acequias.  Here  the  wild  geese  flocked  in 
winter;  and  though  Don  Luis  was  fond  of  gunning 
he  would  let  no  one  disturb  them,  but  would  make 
long  and  tiresome  journeys  into  the  hills  of  his  rancho 
to  obtain  a  shot  at  their  fellows.  "It  is  because,"  he 
explained,  "that  these  are  guests  of  my  rancho." 

They  skirted  the  margin  of  the  lake,  passed  through 
an  orchard  of  apricots,  and  came  out  back  of  the 
northern  wall  of  the  hacienda  building,  at  the  portion 
which  contained  the  stables.  Here  were  some  fifty  fine 
mustangs,  the  pick  of  the  herds,  which  were  main- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  family  and  house-servants. 
Adjoining  the  stables,  in  the  western  angle,  were  the 
servants'  quarters,  extending  to  the  kitchens.  The 
latter  led  on  to  the  dining-rooms ;  then  followed  the 
family's  apartments ;  the  whole  being  under  one  con- 
tinuous brown  tile  roof,  and  surrounding  the  pleasant 
patio  which  occupied  a  square  about  three  hundred  feet 
in  length  by  half  that  in  width.  The  portion  of  the 
northern  end  of  this  huge  building  that  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  stables  and  the  angle  that  led  from  it  on 
the  east  to  the  centrally  located  portals  on  the  southern 
exposure  contained  store  rooms  of  many  kinds,  work- 
shops, of  various  sorts,  and  also  included  a  dark  room 
whose  walls  were  heavily  reinforced.  This  was  used 
as  a  gaol  for  offenders.  Outside  the  wall  by  the  stables 
were  the  stocks,  pillory,  and  whipping-post,  gruesome 
objects  of  interest  to  Belville,  for  they  were  the  first  he 
had  ever  beheld. 

"I  use  them  not  often,"  said  Don  Luis;  "they  are 
for  the  minor  offenses." 

"Of  what  do  the  minor  offenses  consist?" 

"Of  drunkenness  —  negligence  —  laziness  —  disobe- 
dience." 

"What  are  the  major  offenses?" 

"Things  grossly  criminal — theft,  murder,  robbery; 
mutiny." 

"And  how  are  such  offenses  punished,  Don  Luis  ?" 

Don  Luis  smiled  grimly.  "Depending  upon  the  de- 
gree of  the  offense  and  the  character  of  the  offender; 
sometimes  the  bastinado;  usually  the  rifle." 

Belville  could  not  repress  a  shudder.  "Surely,"  he 
protested,  "surely  you  do  not  punish  theft  with  death?" 

"\\  hy  not  ?  A  thief  is  a  nuisance.  A  man  who 
steals  once  will  steal  twice.  It  is  not  so  much  for 
his  punishment;  not  alone  that  it  may  deter  others; 
it  is  to  abate  the  nuisance." 

"How  are  thieves  tried  when  they  are  caught?" 

"A  thief  is  more  often  trapped;  caught  redhanded. 
We  suspect.  Bueno.  We  trap  him;  for  once  a  thief, 
always  a  thief,  and  we  watch  for  him  to  steal  again. 


If  he  is  not  to  be  caught  by  traps  and  we  still  have 
cause  to  suspect  him.  he  may  be  persuaded  to  tell  the 
truth — these  friends"  (pointing  to  the  stock,  pillory, 
and  whipping-post),  "these  are  good  persuaders."    . 

"But  surely  you  will  give  him  a  trial — have  you  not 
some  sort  of  jury  system?" 

Don  Luis  smiled  cynically.  "You  Americanos ! 
You  think  that  juries  are  fair?  Paubrecitos !  You 
shut  your  eyes  to  injustice.  Do  you  get  justice  by 
your  jury  trials?  The  cleverest  lawyer;  the  longest 
purse;  the  perjured  witness;  the  manufactured  evi- 
dence— such  things  as  these  decide  your  Americano 
trials  by  jury.  No.  Don  Maurice.  I  am  judge  and 
jury.  Am  I  not  the  Alcalde?  And  these  whom  I 
judge,  are  they  not  my  peons?  What  has  a  peon 
with  juries?" 

"What  constitutes  a  peon,  Don  Luis?" 

"A  peon  is  a  debtor  servant." 

"For  how  long  is  he  bound  to  serve?" 

"Till  he  pays  his  debt.     That  is  never." 

"How  is  that?" 

"His  debt  increases  year  by  year.  These  peons  of 
ours  are  lazy.  They  never  earn  what  they  consume. 
When  a  peon  dies  he  leaves  his  debt  a  legacy  to  his 
children." 

"You  can  not  mean  by  that  that  they  are  bound  by 
his  debt?" 

"Surely.     Why  not?" 

"How  if  they  refuse  to  recognize  their  father's  debt 
to  you,  and  refuse  to  serve  you?" 

"Disobedience?  These  good  friends.  Mutiny?" 
Don  Luis  gave  a  significant  shrug. 

"Are  none  of  them  ever  freed  then?" 

"Sometimes  they  steal  away  to  the  hills.  If  such 
are  caught  they  are  punished.  Usually  they  are  caught. 
Those  that  are  not  become  bandits." 

"Are  there  not  many  that  run  away?" 

"Not  from  Bachimba  rancho.  They  do  not  care 
to  leave  me,  for  I  aim  to  be  kind,  as  well  as  just;  to 
my  peons  I  am  as  a  father.  There  are  alcaldes  who 
are  not  kind  and  such  have  much  of  trouble.  They 
would  not  be  questioned,  as  I  am  by  you — you  see  I 
am  more  frank,  Don  Maurice."  And  Don  Luis  smiled 
peculiarly. 

Belville  blushed  and  replied  apologetically,  "You 
have  been  more  than  patient  with  me,  Don  Luis.  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  my  questions.  I  presume  I  have 
been  too  inquisitive.  But  it  is  all  so  strange  to  me — 
so  different  from  the  life  of  our  working  folk  at  home. 
I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  tell  me  more  of  it." 

"What  you  wish.  I  have  naught  to  conceal.  It  is 
the  law." 

"These  bandits " 

"We  may  call  them  so,  entre  nous;  but  you  must 
not  call  them  so  in  conversation  with  others.  It  is 
wiser  to  call  them  as  they  call  themselves:  'Mountain 
men'  or  'Caballeros.'  " 

"These  mountain  men,  then:  where  may  they  be 
found?" 

"Make  any  trip  over  the  mountains;  you  will  be 
lucky  if  you  fail  to  find  them.  They  live  in  the  wild 
places  from  which  conveniently  they  may  raid  the 
mountain  passes,  to  rob  and  to  murder  travelers.  The 
government  punishes  when  it  can:  oftener  it  can  not. 
They  are  wise  in  whom  they  attack ;  it  is  always  the 
stranger — and  they  know,  usually,  what  that  stranger 
is.  They  have  friends — paid  spies — in  all  cities,  who 
give  them  advance  information.  They  never  molest  the 
ranchos,  and  at  many  of  these,  therefore,  they  are 
treated  as  welcome  visitors." 

"Surely  no  rancho  would  welcome  one  of  its  run- 
away peons?" 

"The  runaway  goes  many  leagues,  if  he  can.  Should 
there  be  one  from  here,  we  will  say.  he  would  pause 
not  this  side  of  Durango.  Those  who  may  live  in  the 
hills  about  here  may  have  come  from  ranchos  far  to 
the  south.  More  likely,  though,  they  may  have  been 
free  men  for  a  century.  There  are  many  more  of  the 
free  mountain  men  than  there  are  of  the  runaway 
peons.  It  is  that  the  runaway  peons  join  them.  The 
mountain  men  in  Mexico  have  many  villages  of  their 
own,  where  they  live  in  peace  among  themselves  upon 
what  they  raise,  for  the  mountain  glens  are  fertile. 
Then  it  is  only  when  chance  decrees  that  they  molest 
the  passers." 

"Do  they  ever  visit  Bachimba?" 

"Sometimes.  Xot  often.  There  are  but  few  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Most  are  far  to  the  south,  or  to 
the  west.  Here  there  are  sometimes  Apaches,  and 
with  them  a  few  mountain  men.  sometimes.  They  are 
wolves,  these  Apaches.  But  you  do  not  need  to  fear 
them  now.     It  is  long  since  they  molested  the  ranchos." 

"I  have  heard  of  their  famous  chief,  Jeronimo:  I 
should  not  care  to  meet  them." 

"We  will  hope  the  trouble  is  over  with  them.  But 
come:  go  we  in  to  the  comida." 

They  passed  around  to  the  main  portal  and  rejoined 
the  ladies  and  young  Luis,  who  had  forgotten  his  chas- 
tisement and  recovered  his  cheerfulness. 

The  meal  was  ready  for  serving;  and  Don  Luis' 
motherly  seiiora  ushered  Belville  into  the  corridor  and 
seated  him  at  table  beside  her.  That  dinner  was  a  reve- 
lation to  Belville.  From  his  experience  at  Mexican 
hotels,  he  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  Mexican  style  of 
cojking.  Xow  he  discovered  that  Mexican  hotels  were 
no  sure  guide.  The  fig-soup  was  so  appetizing  that  he 
longed  for  a  second  serving:  the  chicken  tomales  and 
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fried  plantains;  the  mezclada  of  tropical  vegetables;  the 
chili-con-carne;  the  brown  frijoles ;  and  the  dulce  of 
pricklv-pears  which,  with  black  coffee  and  cigarettes, 
concluded  the  meal — were  all  so  delicious  and  so  taste- 
fully served  that,  at  its  close  he  was  ready  to  swear  that 
no  feast  could  be  more  enjoyable. 

After  dinner  they  adjourned  to  the  veranda,  where 
Don  Luis  smoked  more  cigarettes  and  drank  his  post- 
prandial glass  of  mezcal,  the  native  cactus-brandy, 
while  the  others  all  sipped  frescas.  Then,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  Anita  and  young  Luis  brought  their 
guitars  and  a  walk  to  the  lakeside  followed.  Here 
they  treated  Belville  to  Mexican  songs,  beneath  the 
Mexican  moonlight,  while  Don  Luis  seated  with  his 
sefiora  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  mango  tree  listened  to 
the  voices  of  their  children,  both  of  them  recalling  the 
days  when  they,  too.  had  been  young,  and  their  parents 
had  sat  beneath  this  same  tree  with  them. 

Old  Don  Luis  Terrazas  is  living  today.  The  young 
Don  Louis  of  this  narrative  is  now  a  man  of  middle 
age  and  was  said  to  be  the  greatest  cattle-owner  in  the 
world — till  Villa  came  to  Mexico  ! 

As  these  lines  are  being  written,  the  American  press 
is  publishing  accounts  of  how  young  Don  Luis  sought 
refuge  recently  in  the  British  consulate  at  Chihuahua, 
hoping  thus  to  escape  the  Mexican  rebels,  but  was 
taken  from  there  by  force  and  imprisoned.  It  is  said 
that  the  rebels  are  holding  him  for  a  ransom  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

It  is  the  ardent  hope  of  the  writer  than  Don  Luis 
Terrazas  and  his  at  present  unfortunate  son  may  both 
live  to  read  these  words  of  acknowledgment  of  the 
friendly  courtesies  which  they  and  their  hospitable 
family  extended  to  an  unknown  "telegrafisto"  at  Ba- 
chimba  in  the  days  of  which  I  am  telling. 

The  Terrazas  are  not  unique  by  any  means.  They 
do  but  represent  a  type  of  what  is  best  in  Mexico.  If 
the  world  might  better  understand  this,  it  would  have 
more  sympathy  and  love  for  our  unfortunate  neighbor. 
— From  'Chained  Lightning,"  by  Ralph  Graham  Taber. 
Published  bx  the  Macmillan  Company. 


'OVER  THERE." 


Arnold   Bennett  Writes    Some    of  His  War  Impressions   at 
the  British  Front. 


You  can  find  everything  in  the  British  lines  except 
the  British  army.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  French 
lines;  but  the  indiscoverability  of  the  British  army  is 
relatively  much  more  striking,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
richness  and  complexity  of  the  British  auxiliary 
services.  You  see  soldiers — you  see  soldiers  every- 
where; but  the  immense  majority  of  them  are  ob- 
viously engaged  in  attending  to  the  material  needs  of 
other  soldiers,  which  other  soldiers,  the  fighters,  you 
do  not  see — or  see  only  in  tiny  detachments  or  in 
single  units. 

Thus  I  went  for  a  very  long  walk,  up  such  hills  and 
down  such  dales  as  the  country  can  show,  tramping  with 
a  general  through  exhausting  communication-trenches, 
in  order  to  discover  two  soldiers,  an  officer  and  his 
man ;  and  even  they  were  not  actual  fighters.  The 
officer  lived  in  a  dug-out  with  a  very  fine  telescope  for 
sole  companion.  I  was  told  that  none  but  the  general 
commanding  had  the  right  to  take  me  to  that  dug-out. 
It  contained  the  officer's  bed,  the  day's  newspapers, 
the  telescope,  a  few  oddments  hung  on  pegs  pushed 
into  the  earthen  walls,  and,  of  equal  importance  with 
the  telescope,  a  telephone.  Occasionally  the  telephone 
faintly  buzzed,  and  a  very  faint,  indistinguishable  mur- 
mur came  out  of  it.  But  the  orderly  ignored  this 
symptom,  explaining  that  it  only  meant  that  somebody 
else  was  talking  to  somebodv  else.  I  had  the  impres- 
sion of  a  mysterious  underground  life  going  on  all 
around  me.  The  officer's  telescopic  business  was  to 
keep  an  eye  on  a  particular  section  of  the  German 
front,  and  report  everything.  The  section  of  front 
comprised  sundry  features  extremely  w'ell  known  by 
reputation  to  British  newspaper  readers.  I  must  say 
that  the  reality  of  them  was  disappointing.  The  in- 
evitable thought  was:  "Is  it  possible  that  so  much 
killing  has  been  done  for  such  trifling  specks  of  earth?" 
The  officer  made  clear  all  details  to  us ;  he  described 
minutely  the  habits  of  the  Germans  as  he  knew  them. 
But  about  his  own  habits  not  a  word  was  said.  He 
was  not  a  human  being — he  was  an  observer,  eternally 
spying  through  a  small  slit  in  the  wall  of  the  dug-out. 
What  he  thought  about  when  he  was  not  observing, 
whether  his  bed  was  hard,  how  he  got  his  meals, 
whether  he  was  bored,  whether  his  letters  came  regu- 
larly, what  his  moods  were,  what  was  his  real  opinion 
of  that  dug-out  as  a  regular  home — these  very  inter- 
esting matters  were  not  even  approached  by  us.  He 
was  a  short,  mild  officer,  with  a  quiet  voice.  Still, 
after  we  had  shaken  hands  on  parting,  the  general. 
who  had  gone  first,  turned  his  bent  head  under  the 
concealing  leafage,  and  nodded  and  smiled  with  a 
quite  particular  cordial  friendliness.  "Good-afternoon. 
Blank."  said  the  general  to  the  officer,  and  the  warm 
tone  of  his  voice  said :  "You  know — don't  you.  Blank  ? 
— how  much  I  appreciate  you."  It  was  a  transient 
revelation.  As.  swallowed  up  in  trenches,  I  trudged 
away  from  the  lonely  officer,  the  general,  resuming 
his  ordinary  worldly  tone,  began  to  talk  about  London 
music-halls  and  Wish  Wynne  and  other  artistes. 

Then   on   another   occasion    I   actually   saw   at   least 


twenty  fighting  men !  They  were  not  fighting,  but 
they  were  pretending,  under  dangerous  conditions,  to 
fight.  They  had  to  practice  the  bombing  of  a  German 
trench — with  real  bombs.  The  young  officer  in  charge 
explained  to  us  the  different  kinds  of  bombs.  "It's  all 
quite  safe,"  he  said  casually,  "until  I  take  this  pin 
out."  And  he  took  the  pin  out.  .  .  .  We  saw  the 
little  procession  of  men  that  were  to  do  the  bombing. 
We  saw  the  trench,  with  its  traverses,  and  we  were 
shown  just  how  it  would  be  bombed,  traverse  by 
traverse.  We  saw  also  a  "crater"  which  was  to  be 
bombed  and  stormed.  And  that  was  about  all  we  did 
see.  The  rest  was  chiefly  hearing,  because  we  had  to 
take  shelter  behind  such  slight  eminences  as  a  piece  of 
ordinary  waste  ground  can  afford.  Common  way- 
farers were  kept  out  of  harm  by  sentries.  We  were 
instructed  to  duck.  We  ducked.  Bang  !  Bang !  Bang  ! 
Bang!  Bang — Bang!  Then  the  mosquito-like  whine  of 
bits  of  projectile  above  our  heads!  Then  we  ven- 
tured to  look  over,  and  amid  wisps  of  smoke  the 
bombers  were  rushing  a  traverse.  Strange  to  say, 
none  of  them  was  killed,  or  even  wounded. 

On  still  another  occasion  I  saw  a  whole  brigade, 
five  or  six  thousand  men,  with  their  first-line  trans- 
port, and  two  generals  with  implacable  eyes  watching 
them  for  faults.  It  was  a  fine,  very  picturesque  dis- 
play of  imperial  militancy,  but  too  marvelously  spick- 
and-span  to  produce  any  illusion  of  war.  So  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  its  chief  use  was  to  furnish  a  real  con- 
ception of  numbers.  I  calculated  that  if  the  whole 
British  army  passed  before  my  eyes  at  the  same  brisk 
rate  as  that  solitary  and  splendid  brigade  I  should 
have  to  stare  at  it  night  and  day  for  about  three  weeks, 
without  surcease  for  meals.  This  calculation  only  in- 
creased my  astonishment  at  the  obstinate  indiscover- 
ability of  the  army. 

Once  I  did  get  the  sensation  of  fighting  men  existing 
in  bulk.  It  was  at  the  baths  of  a  new  division — the 
New  Army.  I  will  mention  in  passing  that  the  real 
enthusiasm  of  generals  concerning  the  qualities  of  the 
New  Army  was  most  moving — and  enheartening. 

The  baths  establishment  was  very  British — much 
more  British  than  any  of  those  operating  it  perhaps 
imagined.  Such  a  phenomenon  could  probably  be 
seen  on  no  other  front.  It  had  been  contrived  out  of 
a  fairly  large  factor}'.  It  was  in  charge  of  a  quite 
young  subaltern,  no  doubt  anxious  to  go  and  fight,  but 
condemned  indefinitely  to  the  functions  of  baths-keeper. 
In  addition  to  being  a  baths-keeper  this  young  subal- 
tern was  a  laundry  manager;  for  when  bathing  the 
soldiers  left  their  underclothing  and  took  fresh.  The 
laundry  was  very  large;  it  employed  numerous  local 
women  and  girls  at  four  francs  a  day.  It  had  huge 
hot  drying-rooms  where  the  women  and  girls  moved 
as  though  the  temperature  was  sixty  degrees  instead 
of  being  over  a  hundred.  All  these  women  and  girls 
were  beautiful,  all  had  charm,  all  were  more  or  less 
ravishing — simply  because  for  days  we  had  been  living 
in  a  harsh  masculine  world — a  world  of  motor-lorries, 
razors,  trousers,  hobnailed  boots,  maps,  discipline, 
pure  reason,  and  excessively  few  mirrors.  .  .  .  An 
interesting  item  of  the  laundry  was  a  glass-covered 
museum  of  lousy  shirts,  product  of  prolonged  trench 
life  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war.  and  held  by  experts 
to  surpass  all  records  of  the  kind ! 

The  baths  themselves  are  huge  and  simple — a  series 
of  gigantic  steaming  vats  in  which  possibly  a  dozen 
men  lathered  themselves  at  once.  Here  was  fighting 
humanity ;  you  could  sec  it  in  every  gesture.  The 
bathers,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  more  numerous  than 
they  in  fact  were.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  could  un- 
dress, bathe,  and  reclothe  themselves  in  an  hour,  and 
twelve  hundred  in  a  morning.  Each  man,  of  course, 
would  be  free  to  take  as  many  unofficial  baths,  in  tin 
receptacles  and  so  on,  as  he  could  privately  arrange  for 
and  as  he  felt  inclined  for.  Companies  of  dirty  men 
marching  to  the  baths,  and  companies  of  conceitedly 
clean  men  marching  from  the  baths,  helped  to 
strengthen  the  ever-growing  suspicion  that  a  great 
army  must  be  hidden  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood. 

Nevertheless,  I  still  saw  not  the  ultimate  destination 
of  all  those  streams  of  supply  which  I  have  described. 


I  had.  however,  noted  a  stream  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection— that  is,  westwards  and  southwards  toward  the 
Channel  and  England.  You  can  first  trace  the  be- 
ginnings of  this  stream  under  the  sound  of  the  guns 
(which  you  never  see).  A  stretcher  brought  to  a 
temporary  shelter  by  men  whose  other  profession  is  to 
play  regimental  music ;  a  group  of  men  bending  over  a 
form  in  the  shelter;  a  glimpse  of  dressings  and  the 
appliances  necessary  for  tying  up  an  artery  or  some 
other  absolutely  urgent  job.  That  shelter  is  called  the 
Aid  Post.  From  it  the  horizontal  form  goes  to  (2) 
the  Advanced  Dressing  Station,  where  more  attention 
is  given  to  it;  and  thence  to  (3)  the  Field  Ambulance 
proper,  where  the  case  is  really  diagnosed  and  pro- 
visionally classed.  By  this  time  motor  ambulances 
have  been  much  used;  and  the  stream,  which  was  a 
trickle  at  the  Aid  Post,  has  grown  wider. 

The  next  point  (4)  is  the  Casualty  Clearing  Station. 
Casualty  Clearing  Stations  are  imposing  affairs.  Not 
until  the  horizontal  form  reaches  them  can  an  opera- 
tion in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  be  performed  upon 
it.  The  Clearing  Station  that  I  saw  could  accommo- 
date seven   hundred  cases,  and  had  held  nearer  eight 


hundred.  It  was  housed  in  an  extensive  public  building. 
It  employed  seven  surgeons,  and  I  forget  how  many 
dressers.  It  had  an  abdominal  ward,  where  cases  were 
kept  until  they  could  take  solid  food:  and  a  head  ward: 
and  an  officers'  ward;  immense  stores:  a  Church  of 
England  chapel :  and  a  shoot  down  which  mattresses 
with  patients  thereon  could  be  slid  in  case  of  fire. 
Nearly  seven  hundred  operations  had  been  performed 
in  its  during  the  war.  Nevertheless,  as  the  young 
colonel  in  charge  said  to  me:  "The  function  of  a 
Clearing  Station  is  to  clear.  We  keep  the  majority  of 
the  cases  only  a  few  hours."  Thence  the  horizontal 
form  passes  into  (5)  Ambulance  Trains.  But  besides 
Ambulance  Trains  there  are  Ambulance  Barges,  grand 
vessels  flying  the  Union  Jack  and  the  Red  Cross,  with 
lifts,  electric  light,  and  an  operating-table.  They  are 
towed  by  a  tug  to  the  coast  through  convenient  canals. 

You  may  catch  the  stream  once  more,  and  at  its 
fullest,  in  (6)  the  splendid  hospitals  at  Boulogne.  At 
Boulogne  the  hospital  laundry  wrork  is  such  that  it  has 
overpowered  the  town  and  it  has  to  be  sent  to  England. 
But  even  at  Boulogne,  where  the  most  solid  archi- 
tecture, expensively  transformed,  gives  an  air  of  utter 
permanency  to  the  hospitals,  the  watchword  is  still  to 
clear,  to  pass  the  cases  on.  The  next  stage  (7)  is  the 
Hospital  Ship,  specially  fitted  out,  waiting  in  the 
harbor  for  its  complement.  When  the  horizontal  forms 
leave  the  ship  they  are  in  England;  they  are  among 
us.  and  the  great  stream  divides  into  many  streams, 
just  as  at  the  rail-head  at  the  other  end  the  great 
stream  of  supply  divides  into  many  streams,  and  is 
lost.   .    .    . 

Nor  are  men  the  only  beings  cared  for.  One  of 
the  strangest  things  I  saw  at  Boulogne  was  a  horse- 
hospital,  consisting  of  a  meadow  of  many  acres.  Those 
wrho  imagine  that  horses  are  not  used  in  modern  war 
should  see  the  thousands  of  horses  tethered  in  that 
meadow.  Many  if  not  most  of  them  were  suffering 
from  shell  wounds,  and  the  sufferers  were  rather  hu- 
man. I  sawr  a  horse  operated  on  under  chloroform. 
He  refused  to  come  to  after  the  operation  was  over, 
and  as  I  left  he  was  being  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
movements  of  the  limbs  to  induce  respiration.  Im- 
possible, after  that,  to  think  of  him  as  a  mere  horse ! 
******** 

But  before  I  left  the  British  lines  I  did  manage  to 
glimpse  the  British  army,  the  mysterious  sea  into 
which  all  those  streams  of  supply  fell  and  were  swal- 
lowed up,  and  from  which  trickled  the  hundreds  of 
small  runlets  of  wounded  that  converged  into  the 
mighty  stream  of  pain  at  Boulogne.  ...  I  passed  by 
a  number  of  wooden  causeways  over  water-logged 
ground  and  each  causeway  had  the  name  of  some  Lon- 
don street,  and  at  last  I  was  stopped  by  a  complicated 
wall  of  sandbags  with  many  curves  and  involutions. 
To  "dig  in"  on  this  particular  landscape  is  imprac- 
ticable, and  hence  the  "trenches"  are  above  ground  and 
sandbags  are  their  walls.  I  looked  through  a  peri- 
scope and  saw  barbed  wire  and  the  German  positions. 
I  was  told  not  to  stand  in  such-and-such  a  place  be- 
cause it  was  exposed.  A  long  line  of  men  moved 
about  at  various  jobs  behind  the  rampart  of  sand- 
bags; they  were  cheerfully  ready  to  shoot,  but  very 
few  of  them  were  actually  in  the  posture  of  shooting. 
A  little  further  behind  gay  young  men  seemed  to  be 
preparing  food.  Here  and  there  were  little  reposing 
places.  ...  A  mere  line,  almost  matching  the  sand- 
bags in  color !  All  the  tremendous  organization  in  the 
rear  had  been  brought  into  being  solely  for  the  material 
sustenance,  the  direction,  and  the  protection  of  this 
line!  The  guns  roared  solely  in  its  aid.  For  this  line 
existed  the  clearing  stations  and  hospitals  in  France 
and  in  Britain.  I  dare  say  I  saw  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  it.  The  major  in  command  of  what  I  saw  ac- 
companied me  some  distance  along  the  causeways  into 
comparative  safety.     As  we  were  parting  he  said: 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our  'trenches'?" 

In  my  preoccupied  taciturnity  I  had  perhaps  failed 
to  realize  that,  interesting  as  his  "trenches"  were  to  me, 
they  must  be  far  more  interesting  to  him,  and  that 
they  ought  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  conversation. 

"Fine !"  I  said. 

And  I  hope  my  monosyllabic  sincerity  satisfied  him. 

We  shook  hands,  and  he  turned  silently  away  to  the 
everlasting  peril  of  his  post.  His  retreating  figure  was 
rather  pathetic  to  me.  Looking  at  it,  I  understood  for 
the  first  time  what  war  in  truth  is.  But  I  soon  began 
to  wonder  anxiously  whether  our  automobile  would 
get  safely  past  a  certain  exposed  spot  on  the  high  road. 

From  "Over  There."  by  Arnold  Bennett.    Published 

bx  the  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

<!■ 

To  lessen  the  smoke  and  gas  in  tunnels  Swiss  rail- 
roads are  equipping  their  locomotive  stacks  with  lids 
to  be  closed  when  the  tunnel  is  entered,  steam  being 
exhausted  beneath  the  engines. 


In  a  German  steel  works  a  hydraulic  press  that  can 
exert  a  pressure  of  11.000  tons  has  replaced  a  steam 
hammer  that  shook  the  earth  for  a  long  distance  every 

time  it  was  used. 

■■»  

In  the   first    four  months  of  this  year  England  sold 
more    cotton    fabrics    to    South    America    than    in    the 
corresponding  four  months  of  peace  at  the  beginnii 
1914. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Marion  Letcher,  .for  five  years  United  States  consul 
at  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  has  been  detailed  by  Secretary 
Lansing-  to  be  acting  foreign  trade  adviser.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Holder,  the  present  foreign  trade  adviser, 
tendered  his  resignation,  which  became  effective  July 
22d.  He  will  engage  in  banking.  Letcher  was  a  statis- 
tician in  the  bureau  of  education  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  before  going  into  the  consular  service. 

George  Moore,  the  Irish  novelist,  playwright,  and 
essayist,  will  visit  this  country  next  January  to  deliver 
a  series  of  lectures.  He  will  be  the  most  distinguished 
author  writing  in  the  English  language  to  come  to  this 
country  in  a  long  time.  He  still  lives  in  Dublin,  al- 
though much  of  his  time  has  been  spent  in  London. 
He  is  now  sixty-three  years  old,  and  attracted  attention 
last  through  a  new  version  of  his  revised  "Memories 
of  My  Dead  Life." 

M.  Chingaref,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Duma  who  recently  visited  England  and  France,  is  the 
president  of  the  Duma  army  commission.  He  is  also 
vice-president  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  group 
in  the  Duma  and  represents  Petrograd  in  the  national 
assembly.  He  is  in  close  touch  with  Russian  peasant 
life,  and  knows  thoroughly  the  attitude  of  the  Russian 
provinces  towards  the  war.  M.  Chingaref  began  his 
political  career  as  the  representative  in  the  Duma  of 
Voronezh,  a  provincial  town. 

General  Salvarador  Alvarado,  governor  of  Yucatan, 
who  by  his  action  in  freeing  the  slaves  of  that  rather 
independent  section  of  Mexico  ended  bondage  in  the 
Americas,  is  only  thirty-five  years  old,  is  not  a  native 
of  the  country,  and  first  entered  the  state  something 
more  than  a  year  ago  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  is 
described  as  a  combination  of  dreamer,  socialist,  hard- 
headed  business  man,  and  thoroughgoing  soldier.  He 
is  constructive  in  his  every  move,  and  as  the  result  of 
his  wise  government  a  great  change  has  come  over 
Yucatan.  Education  is  compulsory,  business  is  good, 
labor  is  kept  employed,  and  over  all  General  Alvarado 
maintains  a  watchful  eye. 

William  Squire  Kenyon,  junior  United  States  senator 
from  Iowa,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  place  of  former 
Senator  Burton  of  Ohio  as  the  leader  of  the  filibuster 
in  the  Senate  against  excessive  appropriations,  fol- 
lowed in  public  life  and  in  elevation  to  the  Senate  the 
brilliant  and  courageous  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver.  Sena- 
tor Kenyon  satisfied  the  people  of  the  state  so  well 
while  filling  out  the  term  that,  two  years  later,  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  for  1913-1916.  He  is  a  native  of 
Ohio  and  was  educated  at  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  and 
at  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  political  career  to  the  present  time 
he  has  sided  with  the  progressive  element  of  the  Re- 
publican party. 

Professor  John  Squair,  who  has  resigned  as  pro- 
fessor of  French  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  has  a 
record  of  more  than  thirty  years'  service  as  a  teacher 
of  youth.  A  native  of  Canada,  of  Scotch  parents,  he 
rose  through  the  common  schools  to  the  University  of 
Toronto,  where  he  won  high  honors  in  modern  lan- 
guages and  graduated  in  1883,  immediately  joining  the 
staff  as  a  fellow.  From  this  post  he  steadily  climbed. 
A  maker  of  text-books  widely  used  in  the  Dominion,  a 
leader  in  organization  and  administration  of  the  edu- 
cational societies  of  Ontario,  and  a  prominent  figure  in 
Dominion  educational  affairs,  he  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  outside  of  the  classroom  and  the  university's 
administrative  circles. 

David  Snedden,  a  Californian,  who  since  1909  has 
been  commissioner  of  education  for  Massachusetts,  be- 
came head  of  the  department  of  educational  sociology 
in  the  teachers'  college  of  Columbia  University  on 
July  1st.  He  graduated  from  Stanford  University  and 
later  studied  at  Columbia,  where  he  received  additional 
degrees.  After  teaching  school  in  California  for  a 
time  he  went  East  and  joined  the  faculty  of  Columbia 
University,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  Singly, 
.  and  in  collaboration  with  other  educators,  he  has  writ- 
ten important  books.  He  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure 
at  national  and  state  conferences  of  educators,  and  is 
one  of  the  leaders  in  championship  of  the  newer  voca- 
tional forms  of  education. 

Second  Lieutenant  Stiles  M.  Decker,  who  has  worked 
out  a  method  for  firing  controlled  mines,  planted  as 
defenses  in  a  harbor,  by  means  of  sound  waves  sent 
through  the  water  and  thereby  displacing  the  old  cable 
system  in  present  use,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval 
Academy  of  the  class  of  1912.  He  believes  the  system, 
when  fully  perfected,  will  result  in  the  development  of 
much  improved  methods  of  communication  between 
submarines  while  submerged  and  other  submarines  or 
surface  ships,  and  it  will  be  entirely  possible  that  a 
submarine  will  be  able  to  locale  and  attack  a  battle- 
ship without  being  compelled  to  come  to  the  surface. 
Also  it  will  probably  be  found  the  basis  of  an  efficient 
and  effective  method  of  locating  submarines. 

James  Ralph  Finlay.  the  new  president  of  the  Mining 

and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America,  is  distinguished 

in  h.s  field.    He  was  born  in   Ontario,   Canada,  came 

1       country  when  young,  and  in  due  time  graduated 

in  Colorado  College  and  Harvard  University.     Since 


1891  he  has  been  continuously  employed  in  the  man- 
agement, examination,  and  appraisal  of  mining  proper- 
ties. He  made  an  appraisal  of  all  the  mines  in  Michi* 
gan  in  1911.  At  both  Harvard  and  Columbia  uni- 
versities he  has  lectured  on  the  economics  of  mining, 
and  has  written  such  works  as  "Cost  of  Mining,"  "Ap- 
praisal of  Mining  Properties,"  in  addition  to  many 
brochures  and  articles  on  the  economic  operation  of 
mining  properties. 

Essad  Pasha,  provisional  president  of  Albania,  has 
led  an  adventurous  life  and  was  at  one  time  regarded 
as  an  outlaw.  He  is  a  member  of  the  old  Albanian 
family  of  Toptan,  and  claims  descent  from  a  natural 
son  of  the  French  royal  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  Crusader. 
At  one  time  he  was  commander  of  the  gendarmes  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  well  known  for  his 
daring.  When  Prince  William  of  Wied  was  made 
Mpret  of  Albania,  Essad  Pasha  became  minister  of 
war.  Later,  fearing  the  Austrian  influences  in  Albania 
would  result  in  complete  domination  over  Albania,  he 
organized  a  Moslem  revolt.  Later  he  was  expelled 
from  Durazzo  by  Prince  William.  The  Mpret  was 
finally  forced  to  leave  Albania,  whereupon,  in  October. 
1914,  he  returned,  collected  an  army  of  10,000  men,  and 
was  proclaimed  provisional  president  of  Albania. 
When  Austria  invaded  Montenegro  Essad  declared  war 
on  that  country  and  assisted  the  Serbian  army  to  es- 
cape from  the  Austrian  forces,  having  to  flee  the  coun- 
try himself. 

■■  m 

Outside  of  California  there  is  but  one  cannery  de- 
voted exclusively  to  asparagus,  a  crop  which,  since  it 
became  a  commercial  proposition  in  the  state  in  the 
early  'seventies,  has  risen  to  magnificent  proportions. 
While  the  first  attempts  to  raise  asparagus  in  California 
on  a  large  scale  were  made  at  Milpitas,  now  the  great 
bulk  of  this  succulent  crop  is  produced  in  the  triangle 
between  Sacramento,  Stockton,  and  Benicia.  The  his- 
tory of  the  vegetable  is  both  curious  and  interesting, 
for,  according  to  botanists,  asparagus  is  a  member  of 
the  lilaceous  family  of  plants,  including  the  lily  and  the 
onion.  Whether  it  originated  in  Europe  or  Persia  is 
a  moot  point,  but  the  word  comes  from  the  Greek,  its 
derivation  being  unknown.  Until  within  the  last  hun- 
dred years  its  English  name  was  sparrow-grass  or 
sparegrass,  the  presumption  being  that  this  name  was 
due  to  the  fondness  of  sparrows  and  other  birds  for  the 
seeds,  when  ripe.  In  Italian  it  is  known  as  Sparagi, 
practically  the  same  name  by  which  it  was  known  in 
the  days  of  the  Caesars.  In  French  it  is  Asperge,  and 
in  Spanish  Esparrago.  Its  history  has  been  traced 
back  2000  years.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  is 
mentioned  in  their  writings.  Frequent  reference  is 
made  to  it  in  early  Roman  literature.  Cato,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  wrote  at  considerable 
length  as  to  the  proper  method  of  its  cultivation.  An- 
other writer  (Pliny)  at  about  the  same  period  gave 
his  opinion  that  it.  was  worthy  of  the  gardener's  most 
careful  consideration.  Thirteen  hundred  years  ago  it 
was  mentioned  as  a  certain  cure  for  toothache.  There 
are  numerous  varieties.  A  bulbous  species  is  cultivated 
in  China  and  Japan,  where  its  roots  or  bulbs  are  con- 
sidered a  great  delicacy.  This  variety  is  now  under 
trial  cultivation  by  the  United  States  Acclimatization 
Station,  with  a  view  of  testing  its  value  as  a  food 
plant.  Other  varieties  are  cultivated  for  their  beauty, 
such  as  the  well-known  asparagus  fern.  Another  va- 
riety, closely  resembling  the  ordinary  or  edible,  is  ex- 
tremely bitter.  The  common,  or  Asparagus  ofUcinallis, 
is  the  only  variety  used  as  food  in  America  or  Europe. 
This  has  been  developed  from  its  original  wild  form, 
in  which  "the  sprouts  are  the  size  of  a  goose-quill  and 
the  plants  a  foot  high,"  to  sprouts  averaging  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  in  some  plants  as  much  as  an  inch 
and  a  half ;  full-grown  plants  four  feet  high  are  not  un- 
common in  California  fields.  It  has  been  found  on  the 
steppes  of  Russia,  growing  so  luxuriantly  as  to  drive 
out  other  vegetation  and  providing  a  forage  for  cattle, 
who  eat  it  with  avidity.  On  the  English  coasts  it  has 
been  found  growing  among  the  cliffs  where  there  was 
but  little  soil.  It  can  be  said  to  have,  in  its  wild  con- 
dition, a  decided  predilection  to  sandy  soil  where  there 
is  an  excess  of  moisture.  Apparently  there  is  no  record 
of  the  introduction  of  asparagus  into  America;  yet  in- 
troduced it  must  have  been,  as  it  is  not  indigenous  here. 
It  evidently  must  have  been  brought  over  at  a  very 
early  date,  presumably  by  English  colonists,  as  it  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  English  vegetables  that  were 
doing  well  in  the  Virginia  plantations  in  1649. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  oil  obtained  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  spruce  and  hemlock  needles  in  this  country 
is  produced  by  small  farmers  in  New  England.  They 
carry  on  this  work  during  the  winter  months,  when 
there  is  little  to  do  in  general  farming. 

Abundance  of  game  alone  saved  the  lives  of  many 
prospectors  who  joined  in  the  rush  to  the  new  gold 
fields  on  Bonanza  Creek,  Alaska,  in  1913.  For  weeks 
they  were  compelled  to  live  on  a  diet  of  rabbits  and 
ptarmigan.. 

From  one  source  alone— saltpeter— sixty  per  cent  of 
the  Chilean  revenues  are  derived.  During  thirty-one 
years  the  industry  and  agriculture  of  the  world 'have 
paid  a  tax  of  $425,000,000  to   Chile. 


The  Wants  of  Man. 
"Man   wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 
"Tis  not  with  me  exactly  so, 

But  'tis  so  in  the  song. 
My  wants  are  many,  and,  if  told. 

Would   muster  many  a  score  ; 
And  were  each  wish  a  mint  of  gold, 

I  still  should  long  for  more. 

What  first  I  want  is  daily  bread. 

And   canvasbacks — and  wine. 
And  all  the  realms  of  nature  spread 

Before  me  when  I  dine. 
Four  courses  scarcely  can   provide 

My  appetite  to  quell, 
With  four  choice  cooks  from  France,  beside, 

To   dress  my  dinner  well. 

What  next  I  want,  at  princely  cost, 

Is  elegant  attire ; 
Black  sable  furs  for  Winter's  frost. 

And  silks   for  Summer's  fire, 
And  cashmere  shawls  and   Brussels  lace 

My   bosom's   front   to   deck. 
And  diamond  rings  my  hands  to  grace 

And  rubies  for  my  neck. 

I  want  (who  does  not  want?)  a  wife — 

Affectionate  and   fair; 
To   solace  all   the  woes   of  life 

And  all  its  joys  to  share  ; 
Of   temper  sweet,  of  yielding  will. 

Of  firm,  yet  placid  mind  ; 
With  all  my  faults  to  love  me  still 

With  sentiment  refined. 

And  as  Time's  car  incess  int  runs, 

And  Fortune  fills  my  store, 
I  want  of  daughters  and  of  sons 

From  eight  to  half  a  score. 
I   want    (alas!   can   mortal   dare 

Such  bliss  on  earth  to  crave?) 
That  all  the  girls  be  chaste  and  fair — 

The  boys  all  wise  and  brave. 

I  want  a  warm  and  faithful  friend 

To  cheer  the  adverse  hour. 
Who  ne'er  to   flattery  will   descend. 

Nor  bend  the  knee  to  power — 
A  friend  to  chide  me  when  I'm  wrong, 

My  inmost  soul  to  see, 
And  that  my  friendship  prove  as  strong 

For  him.  as  his  for  me. 

I  want  the  seals  of  power  and  place, 

The  ensigns  of  command, 
Charged  by  the  people's  unbought  grace 

To   rule  my   native  land. 
Nor  crown  nor  sceptre  would  I  ask 

But  from  my  country's  will, 
By  day,  by  night,  to  ply  the  task, 

Her  cup  of  bliss  to  fill. 

I   want  the  voice   of  honest   praise 

To   follow  me  behind, 
And  to  be  thought  in  future  days 

The  friend  of  humankind, 
That  after  ages,   as  they  rise, 

Exulting    may   proclaim. 
In   choral   union   to   the  skies. 

Their  blessings   on  my  name. 

These  are  the  wants  of  mortal  man — 

I   can   not   want  them   long, 
For  life  itself  is  but  a  span, 

And  earthly  bliss  a  song. 
My   last   great   want,   absorbing   all. 

Is,  when  beneath  the  sod, 
And  summoned  to  my  final  call. 

The   mercy   of   my   God. 

— John    Quincy   Adams. 


Washington. 
What  figure  more  immovably  august 
Than  that  grave  strength  so  patient  and  so  pure, 
Calm  in  good  fortune,  when  it  wavered,  sure, 
That    soul    serene,    impenetrably   just, 
Modeled  on  classic  lines,  so  simple  they  endure? 
That  soul  so  softly  radiant  and  so  white 
The  track  it  left  seems  less  of  fire  than  light, 
Cold  but  to  such  as  love  distemperature? 
And  if  pure  light,  as  some  deem,  be  the  force 
That  drives  rejoicing  planets  on  their  course, 
Why  for  his  power  benign  seek  an  impurer  source? 

Soldier  and  statesman,  rarest  unison  ; 
High-poised   example  of  great  duties  done 
Simply  as  breathing,  a  world's  honors  worn 
As  life's  indifferent  gifts  to  all  men  born; 
Dumb  for  himself,  unless  it  were  to  God, 
But  for  his  barefoot  soldiers  eloquent. 
Tramping  the  snow  to  coral  where  they  trod, 
Held  by  his  awe  in  hollow-eyed  content; 
Modest,  yet  firm  as  Nature's  self  ;  unblamed 
Save  by  the  men  his  nobler  temper  shamed  ; 
Not  honored  then  or  now  because  he   wooed 
The  popular  voice,  but  that  he  still  withstood  ; 
Broad-minded,   higher-souled,   there  is  but  one 
Who  was  all  this,  and  ours,  and  all  men's — Washington. 
— James  Russell  Lowell, 


Evening  and  Morning 
Comes,  at  times,  a  stillness  as  of  even. 

Steeping  the  soul  in  memories  of  love, 
As  when  the   glow   is   sinking  out   of  heaven, 

As  when  the  twilight  deepens  in  the  grove. 

Comes,  at  times,  a  voice  of  days  departed, 
On  the  dying  breath   of  evening  borne. 

Sinks  the  traveler,  faint  and  weary  hearted, 

"Long   is   the   way,"   it   whispers,   "and    forlorn." 

Comes,  at  length,  a  sound  of  many  voices. 

As  when  the  waves  break  lightly  on   the  shore  ; 

As  when  at  dawn  the  feather'd  choir  rejoices. 
Singing  aloud,   because  the  night  is  o'er. 

Comes,   at   last,   a   voice  of  thrilling  gladness. 
Borne  on  the  breezes  of  the  rising  day  ; 

Saying,   "The   Lord   shall    make  an    end   of   sadness," 
Saying,  "The  Lord  shall  wipe  all  tears  away." 

— Isaac  Gregory  Smith. 


July  29,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


LET  US  GO  AFIELD. 


Emerson   Hough  Writes    Seasonably   of  Piscatorial    Delights 
and  the  Pleasures  of  the  Field. 


Emerson  Hough,  in  writing  of  his  work  a  few 
months  ago,  declared  that  he  had  reached  the  goal 
of  contentment,  in  that  he  was  able  to  make 
enough  in  six  months'  writing  to  permit  him  to  loaf 
and  fish — chiefly  fish — for  the  other  six  months. 
Happy  Hough  !  The  angler  who  is  writing  this,  and 
who  must  be  contented  with  an  occasional  day  of  poor 
fishing,  congratulates  him — and  envies  him;  and  has 
read  his  latest  book,  "Let  Us  Go  Afield,"  with  absorbed 
interest.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Hough  not  only  tells  of 
adventures  in  forest  and  stream,  but  makes  a  strong 
and  earnest  plea  for  the  preservation  of  wild  life.  He 
points  out  the  prodigal  waste  of  the  past  as  responsible 
for  the  scarcity  of  many  kinds  of  game  and  the  almost 
total  extinction  of  others.  He  contends  that,  while 
some  restriction  has  been  put  on  the  wasters,  still  more 
is  needed  to  prevent  the  elimination  of  game  and  fish 
in  this  country.  He  backs  up  his  statements  with  con- 
vincing facts  and  figures. 

Mr.  Hough  has  fished  over  pretty  much  of  the 
United  States ;  and  he  found  the  climax  of  sport  here 
in  the  west,  fishing  for  steelhead  trout  on  the  Rogue 
River  in  Oregon.  But  it  is  not  every  angler  who  can 
brave  the  Rogue — in  fact,  only  the  exceptional  man 
can  fish  there.  The  stream  is  swift,  with  a  treacherous 
foothold,  and  the  angler  in  order  to  capture  the  steel- 
head  must  wade  hip  deep.  A  slip  of  the  foot  means 
death  even  for  a  strong  swimmer.  Each  season  takes 
its  toll.  But  the  joy  of  it  for  those  who  dare  its  perils ! 
Mr.  Hough  describes  how  the  steelhead  fights: 

In  play  on  the  rod  when  actually  hooked,  the  steelhead  is 
a  combination  of  all  the  artfulness,  courage,  and  strength 
which  exist  anywhere  in  game  fishes.  He  will  rush  like  a 
muskellunge,  tug  like  a  black  bass,  sulk  or  rush  like  a  salmon, 
and  leap  like  a  trout.  A  favorite  manoeuvre  on  his  part  seems 
to  be  a  sullen  shaking  of  the  head.  You  feel  a  series  of 
short,  savage  jerks  on  the  line  as  he  tries  to  get  latitude 
enough  for  bursting  out  into  the  heavy  water  where  he  knows 
that  the  current  against  his  side  will  give  him  an  added 
leverage  against  the  rod.  He  will  always  fight  remote  from 
the  angler — fifty,  sixty,  seventy-five  feet;  so  that  in  the  dim 
light  of  evening  it  is  often  difficult  to  see  what  the  fish  is 
doing,  even  when  he  jumps.  Only  out  at  the  end  of  that 
tense  strand  of  silk  one  feels  something  savage,  courageous, 
fearless.  Take  this  feeling,  with  that  inspired  by  the  river, 
and  the  angler  is  not  always  sure  whether  he  is  the  pursued 
or  the  pursuer. 

Good  tactics  require  that  the  angler  shall  lead  his  fish  into 
quiet  water  as  soon  as  possible.  Sometimes  that  means  that 
he  must  wade  across  deeper  channels  of  water  between  the 
reef  where  he  has  been  standing  and  the  shore,  distant  per- 
haps fifty  or  sixty  yards.  I  have  seen  anglers  come  in  across 
these  deeper  gaps,  wading  chin  deep,  rod  held  above  the  head, 
all  the  time  fighting  a  five-pound  fish  eighty  feet  away.  There 
are  times  when  the  strain  of  the  fish  on  the  rod  will  serve  to 
overbalance  a  wading  angler. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  some  very  practical  advice 
in  camping.  Mr.  Hough  has  his  own  preferences 
and  prejudices  and  his  hints  are  gleaned  from  ex- 
perience. In  his  "own  personal  possible  bag"  he  de- 
mands needles  and  thread.  He  would  not  think  of 
going  a  mile  without  these  housewife's  aids.     Says  he: 

Every  outdoor  man  has  some  obsession  of  his  own.  My 
own  is  that  there  should  always  be  needles  and  thread  in 
camp.  This  dates  back  to  an  early  experience.  Once,  while 
rather  young,  I  was  out  on  a  Western  ranch,  and  while  using  a 
drawing  knife  managed  to  cut  open  my  kneecap  clear  across  to 
the  bone.  There  was  no  doctor  anywhere  near,  so  that  night 
I  borrowed  a  large  needle  and  some  stout  patent  thread  and 
sewed  up  the  cut  with  a  beautiful  buttonhole  stitch,  making,  1 
should  say,  some  fifty-odd  stitches  in  all.  A  surgeon  would 
have  been  more  economical  of  his  thread,  but  I  knew  nothing 
of  surgery  at  the  time.  This  buttonhole  stitch  held  very  well 
for  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  one  day,  out  hunting 
on  rather  a  stiff  leg,  I  fell  down  and  broke  open  the  entire 
seam.  That  night  I  once  more  borrowed  the  needle  and  the 
black  patent  thread,  and,  beginning  a  little  farther  back  from 
the  edges,  I  put  in  a  yet  more  elaborate  buttonhole  crossing, 
which  has  held  to  this  day.  Since  the  first  look  at  the  open 
cartilage  of  my  kneecap,  I  have  never  felt  like  going  into 
camp  without  plenty  of  needles  and  patent  thread,  although 
as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  never  seen  a  use  for  either  since 
that  time.  I  presume  that  the  man  who  carries  the  hypo- 
dermic outfit  for  permanganate  of  potassium  feels  the  same 
way  about  snake  bites. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  big  game  hunting,  its  rise 
and  decline  and  the  probability  of  an  end  coming  to  it, 
the  author  makes  interesting  comparisons  between  the 
sport  in  Africa  and  in  this  country.  He  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  even  in  Africa,  where  big  game  was 
abundant  within  the  present  generation,  there  has  been 
a  distinct  falling  off  despite  the  great  restrictions  im- 
posed by  heavy  licenses  and  the  limit  on  the  number  of 
animals  that  can  be  killed.  The  expense  makes  it  a 
diversion  for  only  the  very  rich ;  so,  says  Mr.  Hough : 

Most  of  us  are  obliged  to  do  our  big-game  hunting  closer 
at  home,  so  we  accept  the  compromise  forced  on  us  by 
civilization  and  meekly  go  for  a  rather  tame  big-game  hunt 
to  Wyoming,  Ontario.  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick, 
where  we  can  find  elk  or  moose,  caribou  or  deer.  Not  so 
long  ago  one  could  go  to  Manitoba  and  get  not  only  moose, 
but  elk  ;  but  the  elk  of  that  country,  as  well  as  of  northern 
Minnesota,  are  now  almost  a  negligible  quantity  in  sport  and 
ought  not  to  be  pursued  too  closely. 

In  the  Canadian  Rockies  there  are  a  few  sheep  where  the 
Indians  have  not  killed  them  off,  an  occasional  grizzly,  and, 
in  certain  districts,  rather  an  abundance  of  white  goats.  In 
our  own  Rockies  there  is  a  fairly  sure  chance  to  get  an  elk 
— probably  with  nothing  like  the  sort  of  antlers  which  could 
be  found  twenty  years  ago.  Not  even  these  dwindling  antlers 
would  be  available,  except  for  the  great-game  preserve  of 
Yellowstone  Park.  A  few  states  still  allow  mountain  sheep 
to  be  shot,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  Rockies  blacktail  or 
mule  deer  are  fairly  abundant.     In  the  Cascade  system,  as  we 


may  call  the  upthrust  of  our  mountains  which  run  up  into 
British  Columbia  north  of  the  line ;  or  in  the  Selkirks  and 
upper  Rockies,  there  are — especially  in  the  wester  ranges — 
some  mountain  sheep  and  a  good  many  goats,  but  very  rarely 
a  grizzly  now.  The  crossing  of  that  country  by  the  Grand 
Tunk  Pacific  has  or  soon  will  put  an  end  to  certainty  of 
great  sport.  The  local  guides  and  outfitters,  of  course,  will 
hardly  agree  with  this  statement,  though  it  is  a  very  fair 
one. 

Those  of  us  who  are — well,  not  very  young — can 
remember  when  California  swarmed  with  bird  life. 
There  were  ducks  by  the  million,  wild  geese  were  a 
pest,  quail  destroyed  the  crops,  pigeons  almost  clouded 
the  sky  in  their  flight.  The  same  conditions  prevailed 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States  at  various  times.  Fed- 
eral and  state  laws  are  doing  much  to  repair  the 
destruction  that  was  inspired  by  nature's  plenty.  But 
the  public  does  not  always  realize  either  the  value  of 
what  is  being  done  nor  the  necessity  for  it.  For  in- 
stance: 

For  a  long  time  we  had  fine  goose  shooting  in  Canada  on 
the  stubbles — a  sport  that  once  flourished  in  the  Dakotas,  but 
is  now  not  known  there  in  its  earlier  excellence.  Then  the 
word  was  passed  that  the  geese  had  "changed  their  line  of 
flight"  and  that  it  was  hard  to  get  any  of  the  old  stubble 
shooting.  Saskatchewan  went  on  marketing  her  game  with 
certain  restrictions.  Then,  little  by  little,  even  in  Canada — 
and  that  in  those  portions  of  Canada  which  are  the  very  best 
of  all  the  breeding  grounds  on  the  whole  continent — word 
was  passed  that  the  ducks  were  not  quite  so  abundant  as 
they  ought  to  be,  for  some  reason  or  other.  Perhaps  their 
line   of   flight   also   had   changed ! 

We  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  general  question  of 
the  wild  fowl  supply  even  then.  Those  of  us  who  could 
afford  it  went  down  to  the  Gulf  coast  in  the  winter-time  and 
shot  in  Louisiana  or  Texas.  We  sent  back  word  that  there 
were  just  as  many  ducks  as  ever — because,  fatuously,  we  saw 
gathered  there  in  the  sharply  restricted  winter  feeding 
grounds  all  the  output  of  the  sharply  restricted  summer 
breeding  grounds.  It  is  just  as  if  there  should  be  a  big  corn 
crop  in  Iowa,  and  little  or  no  crop  in  any  other  state  of  the 
West;  and  as  if  we  should  stand  in  the  middle  of  that  corn 
crop  and  say  that  there  was  just  as  much  corn  as  there  ever 
was.  You  would  not  think  that  human  beings  could  be  so 
foolish  ;   but  we  were  just  as  foolish  as  that. 

All  of  us  have  looked  with  awe  mixed  with  unbelief 
upon  pictures  of  herds  of  buffalo  that  reached  to  the 
horizon;  and  on  more  exciting  pictures  of  Indians 
riding  in  circles  around  such  herds  shooting  the  mag- 
nificent animals  with  arrows.  There  were  enough 
buffalo  for  the  Indian,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
greed  of  the  white  man,  who  went  forth  to  slaughter 
for  hides.  It  is  a  shameful  chapter — the  destruction  of 
the  buffalo.  Slain  by  the  thousands  only  for  the  hides, 
the  carcasses  were  left  in  heaps  on  the  plains.  The 
buffalo  is  a  rarity  now,  while  with  intelligent  conserva- 
tion he  could  have  been  saved  for  both  game  and  food 
purposes.  Mr.  Hough  points  out  that  much  of  this 
slaughter  happened  only  recently : 

Yet  all  this  high-grade,  well-systematized  butchery  in 
which  the  Beef  Trust  did  not  play  a  part  ended  only  about 
twenty  years  ago.  The  Indians  refuse  to  believe  that  it  is 
ended.  They  pray  "to  their  leaders  among  the  white  men  to 
take  them  north,  far  away,  "where  the  buffalo  have  gone." 
Being  told  there  is  no  such  land,  they  take  it  out  in  praying 
for  a  hereafter  in  which  there  shall  be  plenty  of  buffalo. 
One  of  these  days  some  of  us  white  Americans  may  be  pray- 
ing for  a  square  meal  of  beef  once  more. 

The  destruction  of  the  buffalo  was  the  tragedy  of  the  fur 
trade.  It  was  not  so  much  a  blunder  in  commerce  as  it  was 
an  accident  of  civilization.  The  belt  of  the  machinery  of 
progress  got  loose  when  the  railroads  came,  and  the  engine 
"raced."  There  was  a  time  of  flurry  and  unpreparedness 
when  our  transportation  for  the  first  time  ran  ahead  of  us. 
It  was  the   Great   Plains  railroads  that   killed  off  the  buffalo. 

We  wiped  the  West  off  the  earth,  if  not  off  the  maps, 
long  ago,  and  now  we  seek  to  water  its  grave  with  national 
irrigation.  The  terms  civilized  and  savage  are,  however,  but 
relative,  and  there  is  always  some  sort  of  balance  struck  be- 
tween them.  Continually  we  make  war  upon  the  wilderness, 
its  people,  its  creatures  ;  yet,  having  done  so,  we  covet  again 
the  wilderness,  yearn  for  it,  depend  upon  it,  and  ape  it  even 
in  our  clothing.  We  may  abolish  the  wilderness  from  the 
earth  and  from  the  map,  but  we  can  not  abolish  it  from  our 
j  blood.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  course  after  all  that, 
having  eaten  the  heart  out  of  our  cake,  we  shall  manage  to 
get  along  with  the  fragments  left  around  the  edge.  We  may 
pay  a  little  more  for  the  fragments  than  for  all  the  rest,  but 
we  can  afford  it.     We  are  rich,  rich  ! 

The  most  exciting  chapter  in  Mr.  Hough's  book  tells 
of  hunting  for  grizzlies  in  Alaska — about  as  exciting 
and  arduous  a  sport  as  one  could  wish.  This  excerpt 
tells  of  the  shooting  of  two  bear  after  a  long,  hard 
climb  through  the  snow  to  gain  the  vicinity  of  the  ani- 
mals, which  had  first  been  sighted  through  glasses  four 
miles  away: 

Instinct  tells  a  trained  rifleman  whether  or  not  his  shot 
will  serve.  I  knew  I  would  strike  the  big  bear,  and  at  the 
crack  of  the  rifle  was  not  surprised  to  see  it  drop  back,  ap- 
parently done  for.  I  was  surprised,  however,  at  the  tre- 
mendous roar,  growl,  or  howl  that  it  uttered — the  loudest  I 
ever  heard  a  bear  give  ;  a  hoarse,  croaking  note,  with  some- 
thing like  the  sound  of  feeding  circus  animals  in  it.  But  it 
straightened,  floundered,  roared  as  I  struck  it  three  times 
more,  rapidly.  I  heard  Kuroki  hammering  away  also,  but  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doing.  My  bear  fell  in  the  brush, 
apparently  dead;  and  I  swung  the  rifle  across  to  where  I  saw 
the  second  bear  still  sitting  and  staring  stupidly  straight  at 
us.  There  was  something  uncanny  about  this,  and  I  do  not 
pretend  to  explain  it.  There  is  always  something  hard  to 
explain  about  every  such  episode  where  all  happens  in  a  flash 
or  so.  But  certainly  I  saw  Kuroki  fire  directly  at  this  bear 
and  not  kill  it;  and  certainly  I  fired  square  at  its  chest. 
Then,  apparently  many  seconds  later,  it  sat  and  stared,  and  at 
last  let  go  all  over,  all  at  once,  and  rolled,  stone-dead,  fifty 
feet  down  the  mountainside  toward  the  canon  edge.  Kuroki 
exulted  that  he  had  killed  his  bear,  and  I  thought  he  had 
perhaps  done  so,  though  later  1  found  his  bullet  in  a  hind 
leg.  my  own  through   the  chest. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  deer  hunting.  Mr.  Hough 
writes  interestingly  of  the  fascination  that  this  sport 
holds: 

Nearly  every   man   who   hunts   at   all   has  had   dreams   from 


his  youth  up  of  killing  a  deer  some  time.  He  pictures  the 
whole  thing  out  to  himself,  and  always  makes  himself  out  a 
hero  in  the  experience.  Sometimes  he  lives  to  see  his  deer — 
perhaps  to  kill  him — and  sometimes  he  is  not  much  of  a 
hero  ;  but,  whether  or  not  he  does  or  is,  he  holds  this  well- 
nigh  universal  human  ambition,  that  of  some  time  slaying  one 
of  the  wariest  and  noblest  creatures  of  the  wilderness,  a  stag. 
Mostly  his  stag  is  a  doe. 

There  is  no  animal  more  intimately  mingled  with  the 
hunting  romance  or  hunting  traditions — none  which  serves 
more  to  set  a  hunter's  blood  a-tingle.  Perhaps  there  is  more 
excitement  about  deer  hunting  than  any  other  kind  of  big- 
game   hunting. 

For  instance,  I  have  killed  many  bears  of  all  sorts;  but, 
though  I  had  not  cared  for  many  years  to  kill  a  deer,  a 
recent  hunt  developed  the  fact  that  there  is  fully  as  much 
nervous  jolt  in  seeing  a  good,  big  deer  as  there  is  in  meeting 
a  bear,  though  the  two  sensations  are  entirely  different. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  great  alertness,  beauty,  power,  and  speed 
of  the  deer  that  make  the  hunter's  blood  start  and  his  eyes 
shine  eagerly.  Getting  your  bear  after  you  see  him  is  rather 
more  of  a  business  undertaking.  In  any  case  the  zest  of 
hunting  the  deer  is  centuries  old,  and  is  still  as  keen  as 
ever. 

As  showing  the  popularity  of  the  sport  of  deer-hunting,  it 
is  estimated  that  there  were  between  forty  thousand  and 
sixty  thousand  deer-hunters  in  Wisconsin  alone  last  season ; 
the  figures  are  hard  to  obtain  with  exactness.  Express  cars 
coming  down  out  of  the  pine  woods  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber sometimes  are  packed  almost  full  of  deer  carcasses — not 
so  many  now  as  when  two  or  three  deer  might  legally  be 
exported,  but   still   hundreds  and  hundreds  in   the   total. 

It  is  related  of  one  of  Persia's  shahs  that  while  in 
England  he  was  urged  to  attend  the  Derby,  but  de- 
clined. "What  would  be  the  use?"  he  asked.  "I 
already  know  that  some  horses  can  run  faster  than 
other  horses."  Mr.  Hough  takes  a  similar  attitude  to- 
ward modern  commercial  sport — he  can  see  no  fun 
in  it  unless  he  is  a  participant : 

It  should  be  the  ambition  of  each  of  us  to  be  remembered 
by  his  fellow-men  after  he  himself  has  ceased  to  be.  Such 
has  been  my  own  ambition.  Casting  about  me  for  some  defi- 
nite means  of  attaining  this  post  mortem  result.  I  discovered 
that  my  own  sole  title  to  distinction  lay  in  the  fact  that 
never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  a  game  of  professional  baseball. 
So  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  I  am  the  only  one  of  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  million  Americans  who  can  lay  claim  to 
this  solitary  station  in  life.  I  trust  to  earn  my  monument, 
although  at  times  tempted  to  fall.  In  this  way,  in  part  by 
preference  and  in  part  by  resolution,  I  have  built  up  a  vast 
ignorance  regarding  certain  of  those  things  over  which  the 
other  hundred  million  of  our  citizens  annually  go  mad. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  in  the  metropolis  of  New 
York  not  lorn?  ago  demanded  of  me  with  tears  in  his  voice 
why  Connie  McGraw  ever  allowed  Willie  Collins  to  be  sold 
West.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  Connie  McGraw,  and  it  may 
not  have  been  Willie  Collins,  but  Eddie  Peterson.  I  am 
quite  clear,  however,  that  he  had  been  sold  West,  much  to 
the  shame  and  disgrace  of  some  one,  as  slaves  at  one  time 
were  sold  South.  Still,  I  firmly  explained  to  my  friend  that 
I  neither  knew  nor  cared  why  the  said  Collins,  or  Peterson, 
or  whoever  he  was,  had  been  sold  West.  South,  or  in  any 
other  direction.  In  short,  I  had  no  baseball  shrine,  nor  knew 
the  saints  of  any. 

I  never  cared  to  pay  good  money  to  see  some  one  else 
have  a  good  time.  I  loved  baseball — that  is,  I  did  love  it 
when  I  was  a  boy  and  played  it  myself.  I  decline  to  pay  to 
see  a  hired  man  play  it.  Were  it  not  for  certain  damaged 
fingers  on  my  hands  which  have  ever  debarred  me  from 
heights  in  the  field  of  piano  or  violin — joints  acquired  in  the 
exultant  days  of  youth  when  I  played  baseball  for  myself — I 
might  some  day  renew  my  interest  in  baseball  as  a  sport — 
but  not  on  any  hired  man  basis. 

Let  Us  Go  Afield.  By  Emerson  Hough.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.:  $1.25  net. 


Brazil's  "Garden  of  Serpents"  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, though  to  some,  repulsive  sights  in  the  world, 
and  is  maintained  purely  for  scientific  purposes.  It  is 
located  at  Butanta,  Brazil,  and  occupies  in  all  some 
700  acres.  Here  are  the  laboratories  which  produce 
serums  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  the  effects  of 
snake-bites.  The  snakes  used  in  preparing  the  serums 
are  kept  in  a  small  park,  containing  numerous  dome- 
shaped  shelters,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  a 
ditch  filled  with  water.  Other  specimens  are  kept  in  a 
similar  park  near  the  main  building,  in  order  to  study 
their  habits,  favorite  food,  the  very  diverse  venomous 
properties  of  various  species,  and  the  best  method  of 
escaping  their  attacks.  The  hot  and  moist  forests  of 
Brazil  contain  many  venomous  serpents,  but  the  slight- 
est noise  alarms  the  peaceful  and  timid  reptiles,  which 
attack  only  those  persons  and  animals  that  tread  on 
them  or  destroy  their  lairs.  The  principal  families  are 
the  Bothrops  and  the  Crotales,  or  rattlesnakes.  The 
Bothrops'  venom  decomposes  the  blood  and  produces 
internal  hemorrhage,  with  intense  congestion  of  the 
liver,  kidneys,  and  brain,  while  the  venom  of  the  Cro- 
tales paralyzes  the  respiration,  circulation,  and  vision, 
and  usually  causes  death  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Each  venom  requires  its  special  antidote.  The  labora- 
tory heads  prepare  a  serum  for  each,  and  also  a  poly- 
valent, or  compound  serum,  which  is  effective  against 
all  Brazilian  snake  venoms,  for  use  when  the  species 
of  the  attacking  snake  is  unknown.  The  serums  are 
obtained  from  young  and  sound  horses  and  asses,  which 
receive,  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  days,  injections  of 
venom,  increasing  from  one-twentieth  milligram  to  one 
gram.  A  year's  treatment  is  required  to  produce  per- 
fect immunity  and  an  effective  serum.  The  polyvalent 
serum  is  obtained  by  injecting  the  venoms  of  Bothrops 
and  Crotales  alternately.  The  animals  thus  immunized 
furnish  anti-venom  serum  for  a  long  time  if  they  re- 
ceive a  fresh  injection  of  venom  after  each  extraction 
of  serum.  Tubes  nf  serum,  with  hypodermic  svringes, 
are  sent  gratuitously  to  hospitals,  municipalities,  and 
poor  patients.  Others  are  sold  at  low  prices  or  ex- 
changed for  live  snakes.  Serums  for  pest,  diphtheria, 
and  tetanus  also  are  produced  by  the  usual  m<  i1 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS- 

William  McKinley. 
The  life  of  President  McKinley  comes  op- 
portunely for  purposes  of  comparison  between 
the  political  conditions  of  twenty  years  ago 
and  those  of  today.  The  comparison  is  un- 
favorable to  the  present  time.  We  seem  to  have 
fewer  men  of  fixed  convictions,  to  whom  the 
preservation  of  principles  is  an  end  in  itself. 
Opportunism  and  political  selfishness,  pas- 
sion and  a  narrow  vision,  have  taken  the 
place  of  definite  policies,  and  the  result  is  a 
confusion  in  the  public  mind  amounting  al- 
most to  anarchy- 
Mr.  Olcott  has  taken  care  that  his  picture 
of  McKinley  shall  be  of  the  full-length  kind 
and  that  perspective  shall  lose  nothing  by 
lack  of  ample  background.  Thus  he  enters 
elaborately  into  the  Hayes-Tilden  controversy, 
while  his  survey  of  McKinley's  early  life  and 
of  his  military  career  is  longer  than  it  need 
have  been.  Thus  we  have  two  volumes  that 
are  substantial  in  size,  but  printed  in  such 
sumptuously  bold  type  that  their  reading  be- 
comes a  pleasure. 

Mr.  Olcott  is  a  panegyrist,  as  perhaps  the 
biographer  of  such  a  man  ought  to  be..  None 
the  less  we  sometimes  pause  dubiously  at 
generalizations  that  seem  to  point  to  an  al- 
most impossible  virtue.  He  says  of  McKinley 
that  "as  a  politician  he  never  descended  to  a 
plane  lower  than  his  statesmanship."  He 
quotes  McKinley  as  saying  in  1884:  "Before 
I  went  to  Congress  I  had  $10,000  and  a 
practice  worth  310,000  a  year.  Now  I  haven't 
either."  He  studiously  rejected  every  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  profit,  even  where  such  op- 
portunities might  have  passed  the  censorship 
of  a  rigid  conscience.  As  governor  of  Ohio 
he  refused  510,000  for  a  course  of  lectures  on 
protection,  saying:  "How  would  it  look  for 
me  to  go  about  preaching  Republican  doctrine 
for  pay  ?"  It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of 
such  precedents  at  a  time  when  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  a  Secretary  of  State  allow  them- 
selves to  be  "billed"  as  lecturers  from  one 
end   of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Space  forbids  even  an  enumeration  of  the 
vital  parts  of  Mr.  Olcott's  work.  In  many 
places  he  seems  to  add  definitely  to  our  his- 
torical knowledge,  and  this  is  especially  true 
of  the  second  volume,  which  is  mainly  de- 
voted to  McKinley  as  President.  The  Span- 
ish war  supplies  some  capital  material.  We 
are  told  of  McKinley's  perplexities  in  regard 
to  the  Philippines  and  of  the  mental  stresses 
that  led  to  his  final  decision.  It  is  alike  his- 
tory and  characterization,  and  it  is  happily 
done. 

Mr.  Olcott's  work  is  by  no  means  free  from 
defects.  It  contains  something  more  than 
traces  of  his  own  partialities  and  enthusiasms, 
but  perhaps  this  is  almost  inevitable  in  the 
case  of  a  statesman  who  is  still  so  much 
alive  in  the  public  mind.  But  Mr.  Olcott  13 
never  dull,  and  if  we  may  think  sometimes 
that  his  colors  are  too  bright  for  the  sober 
pages  of  history  they  are  at  least  pleasant  to 
look  upon. 

The  Life  of  William  McKinley.  By  Charles 
S.  Olcott.  In  two  volumes.  Illustrated.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $5  net. 


something  to  bite  on — hard — and  absorb  en- 
tirely ? 

So  it  is  a  regrettable  result  that,  even  to 
one  perfectly  accustomed  to  the  free  form 
of  this  new  verse,  the  total  effect  of  the  book 
is  one  of  uneasy  bewilderment.  Even  the 
presence  in  it  of  a  wing  feather  of  that  ster- 
ling poet.  Arthur  Davison  Ficke,  master  of 
the  sonnet  as  of  vers  libre,  or  the  poignantly 
vivid  little  "cinquains"  of  Adelaide  Crapsey. 
or  Carl  Sandburg's  fiat-footed  idealism,  or 
the  emotional  sincerity  of  the  poems  by  Helen 
Hoyt  and  Mary  Aldis — even  these  are  not 
enough  to  afford  a  sense  of  ballast  to  the 
burst  of  Dyrotechnical  subjectivity. 

For  that  these  men — Ezra  Pound,  Wallace 
Stevens,  Alfred  Kreymborg,  and  T.  S.  Eliot 
— are  technicians  of  a  high  order  only  the 
tyro  will  doubt.  What  seems  more  uncer- 
tain is  whether  they  have  anything  solid 
enough  to  say  to  support  the  fretted  super- 
structure of  their  style.  Perhaps  only  time 
can   judge   of   this. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  are  in  this  volume 
a  number  of  really  interesting  poems,  little 
relishes  and  piquant  sauces,  and  half  a  dozen 
of  a  sterner  stuff.  And  there  is  also  much 
food  for  reflection  to  one  who  enjoys  fol- 
lowing the  trend  of  the  times. 

Others:  An  Anthology  of  New  Verse.  New 
York:   Alfred  A.    Knopf;   $1.50. 


The  Subconscious  Mind. 

Dr.  John  R.  Quackenbos  has  compiled  his 
book  on  a  basis  of  12.000  cases  in  his  own 
practice.  He  believes  that  disease  can  he 
cured  by  suggestion  and  that  character  can 
be  transformed  by  the  same  means,  although 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  changes 
of  character  can  be  of  any  value  unless  they 
are  effected  by  free  will.  A .  vicious  man 
seems  preferable  to  a  virtuous  automaton, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  very  great  dangers 
do  not  lie  in  the  prevailing  tendency  to  re- 
form human  nature  by  turning  a  handle.  It 
can  not  be  done. 

The  author  has  undoubtedly  supplied  us 
with  a  large  number  of  interesting  facts,  but 
he  does  not  quite  persuade  us  that  he  under- 
stands them  himself  or  that  his  conclusions 
rest  upon  other  than  a  very  small  corner  of 
the  psychological  field. 

Body  and  Spirit:  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Sub- 
conscious. By  John  D.  Quackenbos.  New  York: 
Harper   &    Brothers. 


Venizelos. 

Venizelos  was  born  in  Crete  in  1864.  After 
a  notable  career  in  the  affairs  of  the  island 
he  went  to  Greece  as  minister  in  1910,  and 
from  that  day  until  now  he  has  represented 
the  aim  and  the  hopes  of  the  Greek  nation. 
His  has  been  the  one  audible  voice  in  Greece 
which  has  steadily  maintained  the  note  of 
Greek  integrity  and   responsibility. 

Dr.  C.  Kerofilas  in  this  vivid  narrative 
gives  us  the  political  history  of  Venizelos 
right  down  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Take 
Jonesco,  the  Roumanian  statesman,  who  con- 
tributes an  introduction  to  the  volume,  quotes 
Venizelos  as  giving  the  secret  of  his  own 
success  in  the  words:  "I  have  always  told 
my  fellow-countrymen  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth,  and  I  have  always  been  quite 
prepared  to  lay  down  my  power  without  re- 
gret." Mr.  Jonesco  reminds  us  that  Veni- 
zelos withstood  the  clamor  of  the  mob  and 
refused  to  call  a  constituent  assembly,  that 
he  introduced  the  system  of  permanence 
among  Greek  officials,  that  he  had  the 
courage  to  exclude  the  Cretan  deputies  from 
the  Greek  chamber,  and  that  he  had  the  wis- 
dom to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Bul- 
garia without  an  agreement  as  to  the  parti- 
tion of  territory-  But  perhaps  the  most  vital 
part  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters 
written  by  Venizelos  to  the  king  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  war.  letters  that  are 
a  masterly  presentation  of  the  case  for  inter- 
vention, and  worthy  of  study  and  preserva- 
tion as  national  and  historic  documents. 
There  is  no  book  of  its  kind  more  essential 
than  this  to  a  comprehension  of  the  Balkan 
problem  and  of  the  part  played  therein  by 
Greece. 

Eleftherios  Venizelos:  His  Life  and  Work. 
By  Dr.  C.  Kerofilas.  Translated  by  Beatrice  Bar- 
stow.     New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


Rumania. 
Miss  Dorothea  Kirke  was  a  nurse  in  the 
home  of  a  Rumanian  family,  and  we  may 
therefore  suppose  that  she  writes  with  knowl- 
edge. Certainly  she  writes  interestingly  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  domestic  life  in 
Rumania  a  real  thing  to  the  reader.  But 
sometimes  she  is  insular.  She  tells  us  that 
the  Rumanians  have  not  a  sufficient  love  of 
fresh  air  and  fresh  water.  Perhaps  not,  but 
they  seem  none  the  worse  for  it.  National 
salvation    does   not   He   that  way. 

Domestic  Life  in  Rumania.  By  Dorothea 
Kirke.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  §1.50 
net. 


New  Verse. 
It  seems  a  little  unfortunate  that  so  many 
cf  these  poems  should  be  bound  together  in 
one  decorous  anthology.  In  the  form  in 
which  they  originally  appeared,  half  a  dozen 
together  in  a  provocative  little  pamphlet,  they 
had  a  certain  tang  to  them,  a  quality  of  sug- 
gestion that  set  one  wondering  rather  pleas- 
antly what   it   was   all   about. 

But.  though  the  bourgeoisie  is  evidently  the 
predominant  horror  of  these  young  men.  there 
is  in  itself  something  bourgeois  about  an  an- 
thology. It  is  so  inclusive  !  And  what  nor- 
mal mind  can  dwell  during  the  solid  space  of 
a  thick  volume  on  the  fringes  of  the  moon, 
"the  p.ile  blue  revery  of  my  soul,"  or 
my    lantern 

Trimming    subliminal    Bicker 

Virginal    to   the   bellows 

Of  experience. 

■thou,,  crying   out   for   a   spiritual   beefsteak, 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
A  new  book  of  travel  by  Stephen  Graham 
is  out.  It  is  entitled  "Through  Russian  Cen- 
tral Asia,"  and  describes  the  adventures  which 
this  well-known  author-tourist  encountered  on 
his  latest  "tramp."  Among  the  topics  which 
Mr.  Graham  touches  upon  are  the  Russian 
pioneers,  Mohammedanism  and  its  charac- 
teristic expression,  the  colored  tribes,  Russian 
rule,  the  expansion  of  the  Russian  Empire 
and  India.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
settling  of  remote  parts  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, and  a  striking  comparison  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  settling  of  America  and  the  settling 
of  Siberia  and  the  Seven  Rivers  Land.  It  is 
published  by  the   Macmillan  Company. 

Alice  Brown's  novel.  "The  Prisoner,"  con- 
tinues to  prosper.  The  fifth  edition  is  already 
under  way.  The  Macmillan  Company  is  the 
publisher. 

What  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
moving  and  widely  appealing  of  war  books  is 
"Friends  of  France,"  which  was  published  the 
21st  of  this  month  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  The  field  service  of  the  American 
Ambulance,  in  which  hundreds  of  young 
Americans  have  driven  their  cars  along  the 
actual   firing  line,   is  the   most  virile  and   ad- 


venturous part  played  by  Americans  in  the 
great  struggle.  In  "Friends  of  France"  this 
service  is  described  in  actual  narratives  by 
certain  of  the  drivers  in  the  various  sectors 
of  the  French  front,  the  contributors  to  the 
book  including,  among  others,  A.  Piatt  An- 
drew,  inspector  of  the  service  ;  Henry  Sydnor 
Harrison.  Stephen  Gallati.  Preston  Lockwood, 
James  R.  McConnell.  and  Waldo  Pierce.  The 
illustrations  include  more  than  half  a  hun- 
dred uncensored  photographs  of  scenes  at  the 
front,  while  a  number  of  brilliant  French 
artists  have  contributed  of  their  best  work  to 
embellish  the  volume. 

The  Century  Company  announces  for  imme- 
diate publication  a  work  entitled  "Our  East- 
ern Question,"  by  Thomas  F.  Millard,  editor 
of  the  China  Press.  Mr.  Millard,  who  is  an 
American  publicist  familiar  with  the  Far  East 
from  long  residence  and  extensive  travel 
there,  is  a  recognized  authority  on  Oriental 
politics  and  conditions.  In  his  new  book  Mr. 
Millard  reveals  the  forces  contending  for  mas- 
tery in  China,  the  more  recent  phases  of  Jap- 
anese world  policy,  and  the  triangular  rela- 
tionship of  China,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  in  modern  Welt-Politik. 

F.  Horace  Rose,  whose  "Golden  Glory," 
just  published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, won  a  $5000  prize  offered  for  the  best 
novel  of  Africa,  wrote  the  entire  story  of 
120,000  words  in  six  weeks. 

The  anonymous  author  whose  "Awake  !  U. 
S.  A."  has  just  been  published  under  the  i 
pseudonym  "William  Freeman,"  quotes  the 
following  startling  paragraph  from  a  book  cir- 
culated recently  by  the  Xational  Defense  As- 
sociation of  Japan:  "Sixty  million  Japanese 
are  eager  to  begin  a  war  against  the  United 
States.  The  Tokio  arsenal  is  working  night 
and  day  making  munitions  of  all  kinds.  The  ; 
Japanese  naval  minister  is  hastening  the 
building  of  first-class  battleships,  etc.  Our 
commissariat  department  is  preparing  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  compressed  foods.  We  will 
conquer  them!      How  can  we  fail?*'. 

The  fourth  volume  of  a  War  Series,  now  i 
being  issued  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
"Prisoner  of  War,"  by  Andre  Warnod,  has 
just  been  published.  The  series  will  contain 
six  direct,  unvarnished  accounts  of  personal 
experiences.  They  have  unusual  freshness 
and  dramatic  force,  through  the  inherent  in- 
terest of  their  subject-matter.  "The  Epic  of 
Dixmude."  "In  the  Field."  and  "With  My 
Regiment"  were  published  in  June. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  in 
preparation  a  number  of  books  of  special  in- 
terest for  little  children.  The  titles  are  as 
follows :  ."Stories  About  Bears."  by  Lilian 
Gask ;  "Daddy  Gander  Rhymes,"  by  Maude 
M.  Hankins ;  "The  Graymouse  Family,"  by 
Nellie  M.  Leonard ;  "The  Rose  Child,"  by 
Johanna  Spyri. 

Librarians  and   others  have  been  somewhat 
puzzled  by  the  name  Francis  o  Sullivan  tighe, 
author  of  "The   Portion   of  a   Champion."   an 
Irish    romance    recently    brought    out    by    the 
Scribners.     The  Washington  Public  Library  is 
said  to  have  catalogued  him  "Tighe,  F.  O." ;  j 
and    the    librarian    of    Congress    wrote    him    a 
second    time   asking   for   a    fuller   explanation. 
The  fact  of  the  thing  is,  "tighe"  (spelled  with 
a    small    t )    means    "of    the    house"    in    Irish, 
and  in  the  period  of  the  book   ("fifth  century) 
the   name  would   have  been   written   "o   Sulli-   , 
van    tighe."      In   private    life,    however,   he    is  | 
merely  Mr.   Sullivan,   not  Mr.  Tighe! 


New  Books  Received. 
Straight     America.      By     Frances     A.     Kellor.    \ 
New  York:   The   Macmillan   Company;   50  cents. 
A  call  to  national  service. 

Don    Strong    of    the    Wolf    Patrol.      By    Wil-    | 
bam    Hevliger.      New    York:    D.    Appleton    &    Co.; 
$1.25    net. 

A  novel. 

Struggling    Oward.       By    Sherwood    Dowling. 
New   York:    D.   Appleton  &   Co.;   $1    net. 
A  story  of  a  boy's  ambition. 

The    Neutral's    Portion.      By    Ehvin    Lorraine- 
New  Y'ork:   The  Jackson   Press;   $1.25  net, 
A   novel. 

The  German  Soul.  By  Baron  F.  von  Hugel. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

"The  precise  error  in  the  German  'realist'  con- 
ception  of  the  state  and   war." 

Peter   Pan.      Edited    by    Frederick    Orville    Per- 
kins.    Xew  York:   Silver,   Burdett  &  Co. 
Retold   from  the  play. 

The  Birth-Time  of  the  World.  Bv  J.  Toly, 
M.  A.,  Sc.  D„  F.  R.  S.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;  $3.50  net. 

Scientific  essays. 

Sonnets.      By  John   R.    Strong.     New   York:   G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The   Purple  Land.      By  W.   H.   Hudson.      New- 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co.;   $1.50   net. 
Adventures  in    South   America. 

Testohe:  The  Romance  of  an  Italian  Fiddle- 
Maker.  By  Pat  Candler.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 

A  novel. 

The     New     Europe.       Bv    Arnold     T.     Toynbee. 
New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    SI    net. 
Some   essays  in    reconstruction. 
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SIX  NEW  BOOKS 

THE     LIFE      OK     WILLIAM     McKINLEY 

( 2  Vols. ) SS.00 

By  Charles  S.  Olcott. 

OTHERS:  An  Anthology  of  New  Verse 1.50 

ELEFTHERIOS  VENIZELOS:  His  Lite  and 

Work 1 .25 

By  Dr.  C.  Kerofilas. 

COME  OUT  OF  THE  KITCHEN 1.25 

By  Alice  Duer  Miller. 

A  DIPLOMATS  WIFE  IN  MEXICO 2.00 

By  Edith  O'Shaughnessy. 

A  WOMAN  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 2.00 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  he  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


a 


Making  a  Man" 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WM.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it. 
Business  men   use  it. 
Ladies  use  it. 
Children    use    it. 

By  following  Mr.  Harrison's  advice  the 
stout  can  reduce  and  the  thin  can  increase 
their    weight. 

This  manual  of  athletics  is  published  and 
sold  by 

H.  S.  CROCKER    &   CO. 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


LAKE  TAHOE 

BY 

Electric  Train  and  Automobile 

Leave  San  Francisco  7 :20  a.  in.  from  Key 
Route  Ferry  Depot,  Oakland,  Antioch  and 
Eastern  Railway  electric  train  to  Sacramento 
and  Pierce-Arrow  Auto  Stage  direct  to  the 
Lake. 

An  enjoyable  one-day  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe, 
"the  Wonderland   of  the  Sierras." 

Write    for    full    particulars. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH.  Traffic    Manager 
Oakland.  Cal. 


HONOLULU 

Trip  Wav  fn  fin'- Splendid  Twin-Screw 
me   Tray  TO  UOi  m000[on  tairieaistmrs. 

OCEANICS.S. CO.  "aan","S9um",TEmM" 

ET3  MtLSL.S.F.rbine  Sutler  B48   J?t  CI.  $65.00;    2nd  $50  00 
/LioetoSydnay.Austraifa'i   Sailings  every21days, 

lPK.I«,r.S337.50]«C>JAuB   15  SepLS  SepL26 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established   1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -    -    -     Manager 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished    by    us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First   Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant    Tailors 
108-110    Sutter    St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


July  29,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


William  Blake. 

Mr.  Charles  Gardner  is  perhaps  the  only 
writer  on  Blake  who  treats  him,  not  as  a 
literary  artist,  but  as  a  religious  prophet.  In 
other  words  he  is  more  concerned  with  what 
Blake  said  than  with  the  way  in  which  he 
said  it.  and  certainly  there  is  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  resume  that  he  gives  us  of 
Blake's    philosophy. 

But  we  may  doubt  if  Blake  has  had  the 
influence  upon  modern  thought  that  the  au- 
thor ascribes  to  him.  And  we  may  venture 
also  on  the  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Gardner  were 
more  familiar  with  other  and  earlier  mystics 
he  would  not  find  that  Blake  was  in  any  way 
a  pioneer  or  that  his  philosophy  was  any 
other  than  a  representation  of  symbolic  ideas 
nearly  as  old  as  humanity.  Indeed  it  would 
have  been  better  had  Mr.  Gardner  talked 
more  about  Blake  and  less  about  Nietzsche 
and  Shaw  and  Yeats,  with  whom  Blake  had 
not  the  faintest  connection  and  whose  ideas 
in  the  main  he  would  have  repudiated  with 
horror. 

Vision  and  Vesture:  A  Study  of  William 
Bla"ke  in  Modern  Thought.  By  Charles  Gard- 
ner.    New  York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


Gustaf  Eroding. 
Froding  died  in  1911,  after  a  career  marred 
by  dissipation,  but  leaving  a  poetic  reputa- 
tion that  is  second  to  none  in  modern  years. 
Professor  Stork,  who  writes  an  introduction 
to  this  volume  of  selected  poems,  compares 
Froding  with  Burns  and  also  with  Heine,  and 
perhaps  the  combination  is  a  felicitous  one. 
He  is  intensely  human,  but  his  range  is  so 
wide  as  to  falsify  almost  any  comparison 
that  may  be  made.  But  it  may  be  said  with 
thankfulness  that  he  is  rarely  introspective. 
Professor  Stork,  who  deserves  praise  for  an 
unusually  good  translation,  gives  us  only  a 
small  selection  from  Froding's  poems,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  welcome  extended  to 
them  will  be  warm  enough  to  justify  a  larger 
volume   at   some    future    time. 

Gustaf  Froding.  Translated  from  the  Swedish 
bv  Charles  Wharton  Stork.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan   Company;   $1.25. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.  have  published  a 
romance  in  poetry  by  Joseph  Ware,  entitled 
"Links  of  Gold"  ($1.25  net).  It  is  the  story 
of  a  Magdalene  who  is  redeemed  by  love,  and 
the  narrative  is  presented  with  some  skill  and 
energy. 

"The  Monster-Hunters,"  by  Francis  Rolt- 
Wheeler  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company; 
$1.25  net),  is  a  story  of  adventure  among 
the  terrific  monsters  of  the  pre-historic  world. 
It  is  scientifically  correct,  and  as  it  is  also 
admirably  illustrated  it  can  be  confidently 
recommended  for  a  place  in  the  juvenile  li- 
brary. 

A  little  volume  entitled  "Napoleon  in  His 
Own  Words"  has  been  translated  from  the 
French  of  Jules  Bertaut  by  Herbert  Edward 
Law  and  Charles  Lincoln  Rhodes  (A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.;  $1  net).  It  is  classified  into 
topics  and  can  be  highly  recommended  to 
those  who  want  the  Napoleonic  philosophy  of 
life  in  tabloid   form. 

"Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,"  by  Alice  Duer 
Miller  (the  Century  Company;  $1.25  net),  is 
an  amusing  story  of  a  young  man  who  hires 
a  country  house  and  the  servants  with  it. 
The  title  almost  betrays  the  fact  that  things 
are  not  quite  as  they  seem  to  be,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  servants  are  concerned,  and  the 
reader  will  speedily  find  that  this  view  is  con- 
firmed in  the  opening  pages. 

The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  have 
published  "The  Lance  of  Kanana,"  by  Harry 
W.  French  C$1  net).  It  is  a  story  of  Arabia, 
and  of  Kanana,  a  Bedouin  youth  who  is  a 
sort  of  Oriental  pacifist  and  swears  never  to 
lift  his  lance  except  in  defense  of  Allah  and 
Arabia.  How  he  eventually  fights  the  Greek- 
army  and  becomes  a  hero  instead  of  a  coward 
is  told  in  a  spirited  and  apparently  in  an 
accurate  way. 

No  one  is  more  in  need  of  help  than  the 
inexperienced  investor,  and  perhaps  it  would 
hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  such  help 
has  never  been  put  in  more  popular  and  prac- 
tical form  than  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Barber  in  his 
book,  "Making  Money  Make  Money,"  just 
published  by  A.  J.  Munson  &  Co.,  Chicago 
($1.50  net).  Mr.  Barber  is  no  way  tech- 
nical, and  his  book  contains  no  market  lists. 
His  main  object  is  to  show  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  to  create*  in  his  reader  the  state 
of  mind  that  leads  to  financial  success. 

In  "Common  Sense  and  Patriotism"  the  au- 
thor. A.  A.  Warden,  argues  that  the  war  could 
be  brought  to  an  end  by  compromise.  Doubt- 
less it  could.  But  since  none  of  the  bel- 
ligerents has  the  slightest  intention  to  resort 
in  compromise  it  is  hard  to  see  that  we  are 
much  aided.  Dr.  Warden  seems  not  to  un- 
derstand that  the  nations  now  at  war  are 
fighting  for  something  that  they  think   to  be 


worth  dying  for,  and  mere  exhortations  to 
talk  it  over  are  therefore  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  book  is  published  by 
the  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company  ($1  net). 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Broken  Field. 
.My    soul    is   a   dark   plowed    field 

In   the  cold   rain; 
My  soul  is  a  broken  field 

Plowed   by    pain. 

Where  windy  grass  and   flowers 

Were  growing. 
The  field  lies  broken  now 

For   another   sowing. 

Great    Sower,    when   you    tread 

My   field  again, 
Scatter    the    furrows    there 

With  better  grain. 
— Sara  Teasdale.  in  the   Yale  Review. 


New  Dreams  for  Old. 
Is    there    no    voice    in    the    world    to    come    crying 

"New    dreams    for    old '. 

New    for   old!" 
Many  have  long  in  my  heart   been  lying, 

Faded,    weary,    and    cold. 
All  of  them,   all,  would   I  give   for  a  new  one. 

Is    there    no    seeker 

Of  dreams  that    were? 
Nor    would    I   ask  if  the   new    were   a   true  one! 

Only    for    new    dreams! 

New  for  old! 

For  I  am  here,  half-way  of  my  journey, 

Here    with    the    old ! 

All    so    old! 
And  the  best  heart  with  death  is  at  tourney, 

If  naught   new    it  is   told. 
Will   there  no  voice,   then,  come,    or  a  vision, 

Come   with   the  beauty 

That    ever   blows 

Out  of  the  lands  that  are  called   Elysian  ? 

I    must    have    new    dreams ! 

New    for    old! 
— Cale    Young   Rice,    in    the    Century    Magazine. 


The  House  of  Memories. 
There's  a  little  house  in  a  little  street 

A  little  way  from  the  sea, 
And,  O,  when  I'm  weary  of  all  the  world 

It's    there    that    I    fain   would    be! 

For   the   world   is   full   of  sorrow    and   care, 

And  the  darkness  lies  before; 
And  the  little  house  is  full  of  the  dreams 

That  were  ours,  but  are  ours  no  more. 

In  the  little  street,    in  the   long  ago, 

In  the  little  house  by  the  sea, 
We  dreamed  of  the  days  that  have  had  no  dawn, 

Of  the  years  that  shall  never  be. 

But  you  were  young,  and  I  was  young, 
And    we  dreamed   and   had   no  care; 

And    dearer  and   better   than    life   has   been 
Were  the  dreams  that  came  to  us  there. 

And  £0   when   I'm  weary  of  all  the  world, 

Of  its  sordid    hopes  and   its  pain, 
I  think  of  the  little  house  that  was  ours, 

And    sigh  to  be  there  again. 

'Twere    Heaven   enough    if   we    found   our   dreams, 

And    dreamed    them    again,    maybe. 
In    the  little   house  in   the   little  street 

A    little   way    from    the   sea, 
—From     "Songs    of    the    H'orld-li'ar;'    by    A.    St, 
John  Adcock. 


My  Son. 
I  that  had  yearned  for  youth,  my  own,  again, 

And  mourned  the  wasted  hours  of  younger  days 
I  that   had  sighed    for   Spring,    for  Summer,   whei: 

The  snows  of  Winter  covered  all  my  ways — 
I   that  had  prayed  for  years,  for  only  one, 
Have  found  that  prayer  answered  in  my  son. 

He   is   myself   again,    with    hopes   of   old. 

With    old    temptations   and    with    old    desires; 

He  is  myself  again — the  clay  to  mold 
Into  the  man,  and  all  the  man  aspires. 

Who   says   that   youth    returns   to   us   no   more? 

He  is  as  I  was  in  the  days  of  yore. 

In  my  own  days,  in  my  own  days  of  youth, 
Ah,  how  I  wished  a  comrade  and  a  friend! — 

To  help  me  keep  the  quiet  path   of  truth 

And   through    temptation    my  own   feet  attend. 

So  shall  I  journey  onward  by  his  side. 

His    father — yea,    his    comrade   and    his   guide. 

I    that    have    failed    shall    shape   success    in    him, 
I   that   have   wandered   point  "the   proper   path, 

A  signal  when  the  signal  lights  are  dim, 

A   roof  to   fend   him   from   the  storms  of  wrath— 

So  we  shall  journey  upward,  I  and  he. 

And  he  shall  be  the  man    I    meant  to   be. 

— Douglas   Malloch,    in    American   Lumberman. 


The  Refugees. 
Past    the    marching    men,    where    the    great    road 
runs, 
Out   of   burning    Vpres   three    pale    women   came; 
One  was  a  widow   (listen  to  the  guns!) 

She   wheeled   a    hcaped-up   barrow.      One    walked 
lame 
And  dragged   two   little  children   at   her  side, 

Tired  and  coughing  with  the  dust.     The  third 

Nestled   a  dead   child   on    her  breast,    and   tried 

To  suckle   him.      They   never   spoke  a   word. 

So    they   came  down    along    the   great   Ypres    road. 

A  soldier  stayed  his  mirth  to  watch  them  pass, 
Turned,  and  in  silence  helped  them  with  their  load, 

And  led  them  to  a  field  and  gave  them  bread. 
I    saw    them   hide   their    faces    in    the   grass 

And  cry,  as  women  cried  when  Christ  was  dead. 
— The   Spectator. 


RAILROAD 
WAGES 

Shall  they  be  determined  by 

Industrial  Warfare  or 

Federal  Inquiry  ? 

To  the  American  Public  : 

Do  you  believe  in  arbitration  or  industrial  warfare  ? 

The  train  employes  on  all  the  railroads  are  voting 
whether  they  will  give  their  leaders  authority  to  tie 
up  the  commerce  of  the  country  to  enforce  their  de- 
mands for  a  100  million  dollar  wage  increase. 

The  railroads  are  in  the  public  service — your  serv- 
ice. This  army  of  employes  is  in  the  public  service — 
your  service. 

You  pay  for  rail  transportation  3  billion  dollars  a 
year,  and  44  cents  out  of  every  dollar  from  you  goes 
to  the  employes. 

On  all  the  Western  railroads  in  1915,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  train 
employes  earned  these  wages  (lowest,  highest  and  average  of  all)  as 
shown  by  the  pay-rolls — 

Passenger  Freight  Yard 


Engineers . 


Conductors. 


Firemen . 


Brakemen. 


Range     Average 

$3094  *2195 


1543 
2789 

1053 
2078 

854 
1719 


1878 


1317 


967 


Range      Average 

$3076  *2071 


1454 
2933 

751 
2059 

874 
1961 


1935 


1181 


1135 


Range     Average 

$™56  $i378 


1151 

2045 

418 
1552 

862 
1821 


1355 


973 


1107 


The  average  yearly  wage  payments  to  all  Western  train  employes  (in- 
cluding those  who  worked  only  part  of  the  year)  as  shown  by  the  1915 
pay-rolls  were — 

Passenger  Freight  Yard 

Engineers $2038  $1737  $1218 

Conductors 1772  1624  1292 

Firemen 1218  973  832 

Brakemen 921  1000  1026 

A  100  million  dollar  wage  increase  for  men  in 
freight  and  yard  service  (less  than  one-fifth  of  all  em- 
ployes) is  equal  to  a  5  per  cent  advance  in  all  freight 
rates. 

The  managers  of  the  railroads,  as  trustees  for  the 
public,  have  no  right  to  place  this  burden  on  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  you  without  a  clear  mandate  from 
a  public  tribunal  speaking  for  you. 

The  railroads  have  proposed  the  settlement  of  this 
controversy  either  under  the  existing  national  arbitra- 
tion law,  or  by  reference  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  offer  has  been  refused  by  the  em- 
ployes' representatives. 

Shall  a  nation-wide  strike  or  an 
investigation  under  the  Gov- 
ernment determine  this  issue  ? 

National  Conference  Committee  of  the  Railways 
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his  ability  to  express  passion  as  well  as 
tenderness  were  displayed  to  the  keen  de- 
light of  the  audience,  whose  pleasure  over  the 
success  of  the  general  programme  was  re- 
peatedly  and   emphatically   indicated. 

"THE  GREAT  DIVIDE." 


PEOPLE'S    PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 


A  particularly  trratifying  audience,  in  re- 
spect to  size  and  honest  enthusiasm,  demon- 
strated anew  on  last  Sunday  afternoon  the 
strong  hold  that  the  People's  Philharmonic 
has  established  on  the  tastes  and  desires  of 
the  music-loving  public.  This  Sunday  crowd 
of  intent,  interested  people  goes  to  these  con- 
certs unbiased  by  the  thought  that  it  is  "the 
thing"  to  do.  They  go  for  the  sheer  love  of 
music,  and  richly  are  they  rewarded.  Ex- 
cept for  several  rows  of  the  forward  seats 
near  the  stage,  always  unpopular  at  a  sym- 
phony concert,  the  big  lower  auditorium  of 
the  Cort  Theatre  was  practically  sold  out, 
while  ihe  upper  circles  were  pressed  full  and 
running  over.  In  fact  one  look  at  the  long, 
serpentine  row  extending  from  the  box-office 
along  quite  a  stretch  of  the  sidewalk  afforded 
convincing  evidence  to  the  late  comers  of  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  seats  in  advance. 

The  public  that  seeks  entertainment  is  al- 
ways proving  to  solicitous  caterers  how  in 
calculable  are  its  preferences.  At  present 
music  seems  to  have  a  firm  hold.  That.  I 
believe,  is  the  legacy  left  us  from  the  Expo- 
sition. The  San  Francisco  public,  during 
that  memorable  year,  discovered  that  it  al- 
ready possessed  or  had  acquired  a  pronounced 
taste  for  concerts  of  instrumental  music.  It 
also  made  the  gratifying  discovery  that  it 
was  "high-brow"  in  its  tastes.  Not  that  it 
became  puristic,  as  are  a  certain  due  propor- 
tion of  the  sterner,  more  exacting  music 
lovers,  the  sort  who  condemn  Dvorak's  "New 
World"  because  it  is  not  compounded  of  pure 
classicism.  Sokoldff's  programmes  show  the 
wisdom  of  the  young  leader.  He  is  an  edu- 
cator, for  his  catholicity  of  selection  among 
the  music-masterpieces  is  enlarging  the  ex- 
perience and  refining  the  taste  of  this  aug- 
mented public  that  is  crowding  to  hear  the 
concerts  of  the  People's  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. 

Five  nationalities,  German,  Hungarian, 
Finnish,  Russian.  French,  were  represented  in 
the  work  of  the  composers  figuring  in  Sun- 
day's programme,  including  music  of  the  old 
and  the  modern  schools.  Each  concert  shows 
clearly  the  improvement  in  the  ensemble 
work  of  the  players.  In  Beethoven's  "Eg- 
mont"  what  were  particularly  evident  in  this 
respect  were  the  passages  carried  by  the 
French  horn  in  that  tender,  plaintive  melody 
in  which  wood  and  strings  blend  so  sweetly 
in   harmonious  union. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  natural  that  a  Russian 
leader  should  interpret  with  special  sympa- 
thy the  lonely  "Unfinished  Symphony"  of 
Borodin,  of  whicb  the  first  movement  was 
played,  and  which,  under  Sokoloff's  inspired 
beat,  seemed  to  sing  itself,  with  a  sort  of 
seductive  Oriental  rhythm,  into  the  "porches 
of   the   ear." 

The  presence  of  the  Delibes  ballet  suite. 
"Sylvia."  on  the  programme  might  possibly 
incur  the  reprobation  of  the  purists,  but  the 
Russian  dancers  have  quickened  the  native 
taste  for  music  of  this  order.  Through  Pav- 
lowa  we  made  our  first  complete  acquaintance 
with  "Coppelia."  into  which,  by  the  way.  she 
introduced  the  famous  "Pizzicato"  from  "S\'l- 
via."  which  was  dancei  last  week  at  the  Or- 
pheum  by  one  of  Kosloffs  principals.  The 
"Sylvia"  suite  and  the  Sibelius  piece,  "Fin- 
landia."  proved  anew  how  surely  Sokoloff 
can  rely  upon  the  general  fusion  of  his 
forces  when  the  orchestra  in  its  entirety  re- 
sponds to  his  be-iT.  especially  -during  the  wild 
whir!  of  the  "Cortege  de  Bacchus"  and  in 
the  superb  march  which  closes  this  composi- 
tion. 

The    sensation    of    the    afternoon    was    af- 
forded  by    the   brilliant    contributions    of   the 
Hungarian      pianist,      Desider      Josef 
Vecsei.     who,    in     spite    of    his    pronouncedly 
foreign   patronymic    and    his    Napoleonic   pro- 
file, rather  bore  the  appearance  of  a  particu- 
larly   well-groomed    and    alert    business    man. 
Yec=ei    plays   with    thunderous   volume,   amaz- 
and    incredible   speed.     It  took 
all    of    Sokolofl  ~    magnetism    and    inspiration 
to    urge  on   his    forces  to  keep   abreast  of  the 
mettles  :mie   young    pianist,   who,   at    the   close 
of    the    Liszt    Concerto,    showed    signs    of    fa- 
tigue ;    but    the    audience    evinced   a    combina- 
of     generous    enthusiasm    and    merciless 
insis'jnce;   at   any   rate   Vecsei.   who,   perhaps, 
is    d    little    histrionic    and    possibly   dramatized 
fatij.  ae    and    graceful    compliance,    yielded    to 
and    overwhelmingly    enthusiastic    de- 
-    by    granting    a    couple    of    encores,    in 
vhic^   his  fine  mastery  of  his  instrument  and 


William  Vaughn  Moody  once  upon  a  time 
must  have  fallen  foul  of  the  New  England 
conscience.  He  considered  it  a  destroyer  of 
beautv  and  joy.  and  it  aroused  his  poetic 
wrath  and  reprobation.  And  so  he  donned 
his  armor  and  "went  for"  the  Puritanism  of 
spirit  which  has  so  deeply  colored  our  na- 
tional literature.  Thus  was  born  "The  Great 
Divide."  a  play  which  has  been  hailed  by 
many  as  "the  great  American  drama."  Al- 
though, in  this  age  of  stage  evanescences,  in 
which  plays  are  born,  and  boom,  and  flourish, 
and  fade  within  a  couple  of  years,  there  will 
never  be  one  great,  crowned,  anointed  Amer- 
ican play.  But  the  great  point  is  made  "when 
East  meets  West,"  and  it  is  the  East  that 
succumbs,  conquered  by  the  primitive  red- 
bloodedness  of  the  wild  but  virile  West. 
That  is  where  Moody  makes  his  play  tell. 
His  perception  that  the  New  England  spirit 
had  become  finicky,  straw-splitting,  and 
anaemic  is  consistently  expressed  by  means  of 
the  character  and  futile  struggles  of  Ruth 
Jordan,  throughout  the  two  acts  following 
"the  first,  in  which  her  real  self  had  tempo- 
rarily bloomed  to  splendid  flower,  in  the 
great,  free,  sun-warmed  spaces  of  the  West. 
He  adds  some  contributory  evidence  also  by 
means  of  the  characters  of  the  suitor  and  the 
brother,  of  whom  the  one  was  "too  finished" 
to  win  the  girl  of  his  heart,  and  the  other 
too  fibreless  to  hold  his  wife  securely,  and  to 
carry  on  his  Western  enterprise  without  bis 
sister's  cooperation. 

It  is  Stephen  Ghent,  who,  as  it  turns  out, 
is  Nature's  nobleman,  in  spite  of  that  first 
meeting  of  terror  in  the  lonely  Arizona 
cabin  :  Stephen  Ghent,  simple-hearted  product 
of  the  prairies  and  the  deserts,  who  conquers 
the  woman  in  Ruth  and  downs  the  priest, 
shocking  though  that  word  would  have  been 
to  the  New  England  divines  who  had 
moulded  her  infant  thought.  From  priest  to 
priestess  was  an  easy  transition.  For  a 
priestess  Ruth  became,  made  so  by  her  wild 
marriage,  which  shocked  into  renewed  life  all 
the  old  teachings  of  her  childhood.  She  be- 
came a  self-appointed  priestess,  struggling  to 
keep  alive  the  flame  of  violated  conventional 
thought. 

Ruth  is  not  a  comfortable  woman  during 
these  two  acts  of  struggle,  and  the  spectator 
reflects  the  author's  impatience  with  the  pro- 
longed agonies  of  the  New  England  con- 
science. And,  besides.  Ruth  did  not  keep 
faith.  She  pledged  her  word  to  Stephen 
Ghent  that  she  would  yield  him  a  wife's 
lealty  if  he  would  save  her  from  the  two 
other  men:  a  pledge  whose  infraction  would 
have  been  justifiable  if  the  man  had  remained 
vile.  But,  after  he  had  vindicated  his  right 
by  establishing  his  regeneration  and  had 
shown  chivalrous  devotion  toward  the  wife  so 
melodramatically  won,  she  broke  her  pledge, 
and,  with  that  act,  she  forfeited  a  large  share 
of  the  sympathy  that  immediately  centred  on 
her  deserted  mate.  Thus  did  the  author  ex- 
press his  intolerance  of  the  intolerance;  and 
his  warm,  human  sympathy  with  what  Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Yere's  condemner  expressed, 
when  he  said, 

Kind    hearts   are   more   than    coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

In  other  words,  than  rigid,  ruthless  canons 
of   New   England   conventionality. 

It  struck  me,  on  a  second  hearing  of  the 
play,  that  the  role  of  Ruth  is  a  very  difficult 
one.  She  has  a  variety7  of  moods  to  express: 
a  sort  of  sun-warmed,  moon-lit  exaltation, 
in  the  first  act,  mixed  in  with  homely  do- 
mestic cares  and  solicitudes.  .  She  has  one 
proposal  of  marriage  to  rebuff  and  another  to 
make.  She  is  called  on  to  express  courage. 
and  desperation,  defeat,  submission,  and  de- 
spair. In  the  second  act,  when,  to  a  girl  less 
correctly  and  conventionally  reared,  her  path- 
way to  happiness  would  have  seemed  clear, 
Ruth  is  worn,  and  pallid,  and  unreconciled. 
She  writhes,  and  struggles,  and  moans,  and 
reproaches  her  simple-hearted  mate.  In  the 
last  act  she  silently  retires  within  a  New 
England  citadel  compounded  of  her  old  home 
and  her  inner  spirit,  and  keeps  up  the  fight 
to  within  two  minutes  before  the  fall  of  the 
curtain.  Said  one  simple-hearted,  forthright 
critic.  "I  liked  the  play,  but  I  thought  Ruth 
had  a  mighty  mean  disposition,  and  I'd  have 
seen  her  further  first  before  I'd  have  hung 
around  as  long  as  Steve  did."  And  that  is 
the  disqualification  in  the  character  of  Ruth. 
She  makes  most  men,  and  some  women,  im- 
patient. 

Hilda  Spong  is  so  trained,  experienced, 
and  comprehending  in  her  art  that  she 
brought  careful  study  and  ripened  methods  to 
the  role.  Yet,  to  me.  this  actress  shines  more 
brilliantly  in  drawing-room  roles  than  in  a 
piece  so  backgrounded  by  nature  and  the 
eternal  hills.  And  this  in  spite  of  Ruth's 
complicated  mentality  and  intellectually  so- 
phisticated origin.  After  all,  the  author 
wishes  us  to  understand  that  all  the  time 
Ruth   was   doing  violence   to   the   instincts   of 


the  primitive  woman  within  her  and  longing 
to  yield  herself  freely  and  with  love  to  her 
rough,  yet  tender  mate.  But  while  I  feel 
that  many  people  will  greatly  admire  Miss 
Spong's  earnestly  worked-out  conception  of 
Ruth,  and  will  appreciate  her  portrayal  of  a 
woman  of  gentle  and  austere  training  strug- 
gling against  the  survival  of  nature  that 
glows  in  her  veins,  yet,  temperamentally  per- 
haps, the  actress  was  not  wholly  able  to  iden- 
tify herself  with  the  character  represented. 
Ruth  has,  besides,  rather  over-lengthy  pas- 
sages in  which  she  expresses  her  rebellion 
against  her  bondage,  and  these  passages  are 
more  than  a  thought  bookish.  They  are 
passages  in  which  the  poet  in  Professor 
Moody  temporarily  swamped  the  dramatist, 
and  urged  him  to  put  into  the  mouth  of.  his 
heroine  sentiments  expressed  with  a  delibe- 
rateness  and  a  literary  finish  that  the  get- 
there-quick  drama  of  the  da}*  has  practically 
banished.  And  Miss  Spong,  recognizing  the 
feeling  of  the  author,  rather  recited  such 
passages,  compelled  thereto,  indeed,  by  the 
almost  impossibility  of  delivering  them  in  a 
purely  colloquial  tone.  In  fact,  in  contrast- 
ing Ruth's  temperamental  complexities  with 
Stephen's  simple,  manlike,  unspiritual  direct- 
ness, the  author  throws  all  the  advantages 
Stephen's  way.  There  is  a  touch  of  melo- 
drama to  the  character,  but  it  is  poetic  melo- 
drama, and  to  Stephen  belongs  the  terseness 
of  phrase  and  the  nobility  of  gesture.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  roles  that  we  have  seen 
Henry  Miller  in,  and  is  played  with  an  agree- 
able mingling  of  romance,  realism,  and,  as 
I  have  already  said,  poetic  melodrama. 

Mr.  Miller  is  well  able  to  look  the  part. 
He  has  wisely  planed  off  some  of  the  super- 
abundant flesh  that  rather  dismayed  us  a  few 
seasons  ago.  and  looks  athletic  and  pictur- 
esque in  Stephen's  wild  Western  rig.  Some 
of  us  still  remember  how  youth  once  thrilled 
to  the  beauty  of  his  contours  in  "Heartsease" 
— what  awful  mush  that  play  of  perennial  re- 
vivals was ! — and  one's  contours  do  not  go 
back  on  one  as  long  as  fat  is  held  at  bay. 
Mr.  Miller's  stand  out  harmoniously  against 
the  distant  mountain  curves  of  the  "Great 
Divide,"  and  when  Stephen  uncovers  there  is 
something  picturesque  and  romantically  sug- 
gestive to  the  gesture  which  reveals  the  curly 
dirk  hair  and  well-shaped  head  of  a  hero  of 
cowboy  romance.  Stephen's  lines  are  splen- 
did, full  of  character,  concise,  and  within  the 
vernacular,  and  Mr.  Miller  gives  them  a  par- 
ticularly  satisfactory    reading. 

Bruce  McRae  is  all  but  submerged  in  the 
role'  of  Philip  Jordan,  who  is  depicted  as 
being  in  a  chronic  state  of  New  England 
reticence,  varied  by  brief  thunder-showers. 
However,  he  expresses  the  character,  and, 
further,  gratifies  the  eye  by  looking  particu- 
larly well  in  his  Arizona  togs. 

Alice  Lindahl  plays  the  sister-in-law,  wise 
little  Polly,  with  the  speciously  frivolous  ex- 
terior, and  the  incorrigibly  romantic  heart. 
She  is  a  true  American,  is  Polly,  with  her 
eager  pursuit  of  new  sensations,  and.  al- 
though she  has  some  pretty  long  speeches 
with  which  she  unloads  the  garnered  wisdom 
of  a  sophisticated  daughter  of  America,  the 
young  actress,  who  is  an  intelligent  and 
Kkable  little  player,  successfully  struck  the 
note  of  nature  in  her  delivery,  a  particular 
characteristic  of  hers,  by  the  way.  The  au- 
dience liked  Polly,  for  the  author  has  given 
her  both  humor  and  discernment,  and  she 
is  given  to  lightening  the  tension  at  moments 
favorable  to  a  diversion. 

Mrs.  Whiffen  we  only  saw  in  the  last  ac\ 
as  the  small  and  highly  respectable  queen  of 
a  characteristically  New  England  realm.  But 
into  this  exclusive  sanctum  of  family  por- 
traits, "whatnots."  tidies,  and  eminent  pro- 
priety the  little  lad\T  brought  the  element  and 
suggestion  of  a  home  that  is  a  sort  of  family 
shrine  for  the  finer  and  sturdier  New  Eng- 
land virtues  that  have  leavened  the  austerity- 
descending  from  a  Puritanic  past.  Mr.  John 
Findlay.  not  much  more  than  a  gentle,  benefi- 
cent presence  in  the  same  setting,  strength- 
ened this  suggestion,  and.  indeed,  although 
it  was  a  dangerous  experiment  for  a  drama- 
tist to  pass  from  the  tense  and  rapid  action 
of  the  first  act  to  the  indication  of  prolonged 
mental  conflict  through  the  two  remaining 
ones,  he  established  between  these  two  a 
strong  contrast  in  the  matter  of  setting  and 
environment  that  formed  an  immensely  pow- 
erful aid  to  the  psychology  of  the  play. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  play  before  will 
without  doubt  have  retained  the  impression 
left  by  the  picture  of  the  encircling  peaks  of 
the  Catalina  Mountains,  where  Stephen 
Ghent  and  his  wife  had  established  their 
Western  home,  on  the  "roof  of  the  world." 
No  doubt  the  author  wished  to  convey  the 
idea  of  a  fitting  spot  in  which  the  elemental 
drama  would  have  played  its  way  out  to  a 
harmonious  conclusion,  if  only  fate  and 
family  relatives  had  not  intervened.  But  the 
setting  of  the  first  act  is  expressive  of  the 
remote  West  in  a  different  way.  It  is  the 
cabin  of  the  Jordans,  plain  and  utilitarian, 
following  out  the  wishes  and  means  of  the 
young  pioneers  in  search  of  fortune,  but-  full 
of  atmosphere.  There  are  many  details,  of 
exact  contrast  to  those  that  contribute  to  the 
homeliness  of  the  final  setting,  and  the  au- 
thor has  not  made  Polly  Jordan  seem  to  be- 
long to  either  one.     I  wonder  if  he  was  con- 
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tric  steam  plants. 
230,576  total  horsepower  developed  in  14 
,    plants. 
7,600,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  in  1914. 
17  gas   plants. 
21,800  miles     of     wire     used     in     dis- 
tributing electricity. 
2,622  miles     of     main     used      in     dis- 
tributing  gas. 
730  miles  of  mains  and  ditches  used 

in  distributing  water. 
740  miles  of  track  of  street  railways 
operated      and      supplied      with 
power. 
40,000,000,000  gallons    of    water    stored    in    62 
lakes. 

This     amount     of    water    would 
supply    the    City    of    San    Fran- 
cisco for  800  days. 
44,000  acres    of    land    owned    in    Cali- 
fornia. 
2,361.445  barrels  of  California  oil  used  in 
19  ft. 
50,387  horsepower     in     agriculture     de- 
pending on  "Pacific  Service." 
159,847  horsepower     in     industrials     de- 
pending on  "Pacific  Service." 
37,535  street    lamps,    gas    and    electric, 
lighted  by  "Pacific  Sen-ice." 
3,460,786  incandescent        lamps        nightly 
lighted. 
520,829  horsepower  connected  to  system. 
This  represents  the  equivalent  of 
2,680,000    men. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  arid  towns  of 
thirty    counties    in    Xorth- Central    California. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


veying  to  us  the  idea  that  she  was  a  bright- 
winged  candidate  for  the  cushioned  and 
gilded  cages  of  city  life.  One  thing  is  sure  : 
although  he  feels  impatient  with  the  Cotton 
Mathers  of  Ruth's  forebears,  who  too  deeply 
stamped  their  ideals  on  her  young  mind,  he 
loves  Ruth,  and  wants  us  to  love  her.  And 
he  does  not  succeed  in  his  wish.  For  per- 
haps we  are  even  more  impatient  of  the  New 
England  conscience  than  was  William  Vaughn 
Moody.  Josephine   Hart   Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Ruth  St.  Denis  Pageant  at  Greek  Theatre. 

Ruth  St.  Denis,  assisted  by  Ted  Shawn  and 
a  company  of  100.  will  appear  at  the  Greek 
Theatre,  Berkeley,  this — Saturday — afternoon 
in  what  is  described  as  a  remarkable  pageant. 
A  symphony  orchestra  of  forty  pieces  will 
furnish  the  music.  The  new  pageant  in  which 
Miss  St.  Denis  and  her  company  will  appear 
is  known  as  "The  Life  and  After-Life  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  India."  Miss  St.  Denis, 
incidentally,  is  the  first  dancer  who  has  beer 
invited  to  appear  before  the  students  of  the 
University    of    California. 

The  backgrounds,  costumes,  and  properties 
of  the  pageant  were  produced  at  Denishawn 
by  Miss  St.  Denis  and  Shawn,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  their  students. 

The  story  of  the  pageant  comprises  three 
divisions.  The  Egyptian  feature  will  come 
first,  the  Grecian  story  next,  and  the  Indian 
conception    last. 

Throughout  the  pageant  interpretative 
dances  by  Miss  St.  Denis  and  Shawn  will  be 
given  to  show  the  Egyptian  regard  for  the 
life  to  come.  The  Greek  conception  of  life 
— perfection  on  earth — will  allow  the  princi- 
pals to  stage  a  series  of  beautiful  dances. 

The  finale,  interpretative  of  the  mysticism 
of  India,  will  be  featured  with  true  St.  Denis 
dtnees,  indicative  of  the  belief  that  one  must 
live  through  many  lives  before  one  is  ready 
for   the    Nirvana,   or   perfect   consciousness. 


Second  Week  of  "  The  Great  Divide." 
Henry  Miller  has  surpassed  all  his  pre- 
vious efforts  in  the  presentation  of  a  play  in 
this  city  with  his  production  of  "The  Great 
Divide,"  now  drawing  immense  audiences  to 
the  Columbia  Theatre.  In  fact  the  play  is  to 
be  continued  for  another  week,  and  already 
the  advance   sale   is  immense. 

Mr.  Miller  has  given  the  play  a  wonder- 
fully artistic,  yet  accurate,  series  of  stage- 
settings.  The  cabin,  in  the  first  act,  set  in 
the  moonlight,  seems  to  have  all  the  stillness 
of  such  an  abode  as  it  would  be  found  far 
out  on  the  desert  sands.  The  second  act, 
with  a  spot  showing  the  "roof  of  the  world," 
has  that  about  it  which  is  the  attraction  that 
draws  the  tourist  to  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the 
Colorado.  The  last  act,  in  the  New  England 
home  of  Ruth  Jordan,  is  artistry  itself.     Hilda 


The   AtKletic    Girl 

who  would  look  cool,  fresh  and  attractive  after 
a  hard  game  should  use  the  genuine 

MURRAY  $  LANMAN'S 

(The  Original,  Century-old) 

FLORIDA.    WATER 

A  d  d  e  d  to  the  

bath,or  applied 
afterward,  it  is 
cooling  to  the 
heated  skin 
and  gratefully 
refresh  ing. 
Then  a  few 
drops  on  the 
handkerchief 
orclothing.and 
the  wearer  is 
surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere 
of  subdued 
fragrance  -that 
sweet,  clean 
smell  so  pleas- 
ing toeveryone 
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Sample  size  moiled  for  six  cents 
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Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 
689  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Spong,  Bruce  McRae,  Mrs.  Thomas  WhirTen, 
Alice  Lindahl,  Walter  Connolly,  H.  R.  Sams, 
John  Findlay,  and  others  support  Mr.  Miller 
in  the  presentation  of  "The  Great  Divide." 
Matinees   Wednesday   and    Saturday. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  is  rich  in 
novelty,  variety,  and  merit. 

A  new  vaudeville  combination  is  that  of 
Anna  Wheaton  and  Harry  Carroll,  both  of 
whom  have  achieved  remarkable  success  in 
their  respective  lines.  Miss  Wheaton  has 
succeeded  both  in  drama  and  musical  comedy, 
and  Mr.  Carroll's  ability  as  a  composer  and 
pianist  is  generally  conceded.  Miss  Wheaton 
began  her  career  as  a  dramatic  actress  and 
appeared  in  support  of  Maude  Adams,  Mar- 
garet Anglin,  and  many  other  stars  of  the 
drama.  More  recently  she  was  associated 
with  De  Wolf  Hopper  and  Sam  Bernard. 
Mr.  Carroll  collaborated  in  composing  "The 
Passing  Show  of  1914,"  and  has  written 
many  popular  songs,  including  "The  Trail  of 
the  Lonesome  Pine,"  "There's  a  Girl  in  the 
Heart  of  Maryland,"  "Let's  Go  Round  to 
Ann's,"  and  "Off  with   the  Old  Love." 

Mrs.  Ralph  Herz,  who  will  divide  the  head- 
line honors,  is  the  wife  of  the  popular 
musical-comedy  and  vaudeville  star.  Her 
contribution  will  consist  of  a  comedy  oddity 
by  Sada  Cowan,  entitled  "I  Wish  I  Knew," 
which  is  said  to  be  thoroughly  original  in  its 
idea  and  to  afford  Mrs.  Herz  abundant  op- 
portunity to  display  her  ability  both  as  an 
actress  and  dancer  and  to  wear  several  fasci- 
nating costumes.  It  also  gives  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  a  new  waltz  written  for 
her  by  Paul  Irving. 

Lou  Holtz,  who  styles  himself  "Father 
Joy's  Boy,"  has  been  a  feature  of  several  of 
the  Winter  Garden  productions  and  has 
scored  heavily  in  musical  comedy.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  wittiest,  cleverest,  and  most 
amusing  monologists  in  vaudeville. 

Mary  Melville,  until  recently  a  member  of 
the  popular  team  of  Melville  and  Higgins,  is 
relying  solely  on  her  own  efforts  for  success 
and  is  said  to  be  much   funnier  by  herself. 

G.  Aldo  Randegger,  the  Italian  pianist,  will 
be  heard  in  an  entirely  new  programme  ;  Jim 
and  Betty  Morgan  will  sing  new  songs  of 
their  own  composition,  and  Martinetti  and 
Sylvester,  "the  Boys  with  the  Chairs,"  will 
perform  novel  and  diverting  feats. 

It  will  be  the  last  week  of  the  character 
actor,  Alexander  Carr,  and  his  company  in 
Edgar  Allan  Woolf's  and  Alexander  Carr's 
human  little  play,  "An  April   Shower." 


Third  "Week  of  '  Canary  Cottage." 

"Canary  Cottage"  has  caught  San  Francisco 
in  no  uncertain  fashion,  if  packed  houses  are 
a  criterion.  The  Cort  Theatre  has  registered 
capacity  ever  since  the  scintillating  Olivet 
Morosco  "comedy  with  music"  came  to  town 
and  the  advance  sale  for  the  third  week  of 
the  engagement  augurs  a  continuance  of  pros- 
perity. 

That  "So  Long  Letty"  has  been  outdone 
as  theatrical  entertainment  by  "Canary  Cot- 
tage" seems  to  be  the  verdict.  It  is  by  the 
same  authors,  Oliver  Morosco  and  Elmer 
Harris,  who  are  responsible  for  the  book,  and 
Earl  Carroll,  who  wrote  the  music.  The 
book  of  "Canary  Cottage"  is  packed  with 
originality,  and  witty  lines  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. 

The  sc3re  abounds  in  catchy  song  numbers 
of  the  "  whist  leable  variety."  "I  Never 
Knew,"  "Canary  Cottage,"  "The  Syncopated 
Harp,"  "It's  Always  Orange  Day  in  Cali- 
fornia," and  other  melodies  are  particularly 
popular. 

Trixie  Friganza,  Charles  Ruggles,  and  Her- 
bert Corthell  leid  the  fun-making,  and  the 
cast  includes  in  addition  such  well-knowns  as 
Dorothy  Webb,  Leola  Lucey,  Eddie  Cantor, 
William  Pollard,  Grace  Ellsworth,  the  Ed- 
wards  Brothers,   and  the   Morin   Sisters. 

The  chorus  of  "canaries"  attracts  a  goodly 
share  of  attention,  for  the  girls  have  beauty 
and  grace  and  they  can   really   sing. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"The  Slave  Dealers,"  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular and  pretentious  novelty  pantomime 
acts  that  has  ever  been  booked  over  the  Pan- 
tages  Circuit,  will  open  as  the  star  attraction 
at  the  local  vaudeville  theatre  next  Sunday. 
There  are  twenty-four  wonderful  acrobats, 
dancers,  hand  balancers,  and  nimble-footed 
pole  vaulters  who  have  been  for  the  past  ten 
years  connected  with  the  court  of  the  Shah 
of  Persia.  Al  Golem  is  the  leader  of  the 
troupe  and  he  is  under  heavy  bonds  to  return 
the  performers  to  their  native  place. 

Of  the  other  acts  there  is  a  splendid  and 
unique  one-act  playlet,  entitled  "His  Alibi," 
which  will  be  presented  by  John  Storm  and 
John  Marston.  The  little  sketch  tells  the 
story  of  a  jealous  wife,  the  husband  who  does 
not  utter  one  word  through  the  action  of  the 
piece,  but  makes  a  curtain  speech  that  is  a 
jewel. 

The  Browne-Fletcher  Trio  have  a  touching 
episode  of  the  streets  of  New  York,  which  is 
called  "A  Christmas  Carol."  The  men  have 
excellent  voices  and  enact  different  charac- 
ters that  are  met  with  on  the  byways  of  a 
big  city. 


Mabel  Harper  is  not  a  mite  modest  about 
alluding  to  her  work  on  the  stage  as  "high 
brow,"  but  plainly  states  that  she  is  the  first 
and    only    "nut"   girl    comedian    in    vaudeville. 

Rose  and  Ellis  will  show  what  can  be  done 
in  hurdling  over  and  into  barrels,  blindfolded 
and  otherwise,  and  their  daring  agility  has 
earned  for  them  the  title  of  "Vaudeville's 
Greatest  Jumping  Jacks.". 

The  last  and  concluding  episode  of  the 
thrilling  serial,  "The  Iron  Claw,"  will  be 
among  other  splendid   features. 


The  Next  Philharmonic  Concert. 

With  Mariska  Aldrich,  dramatic  soprano 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  as  so- 
loist, the  People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Nikolai  Sokoloff  conductor,  will  give  the 
eighth  popular  symphony  concert  of  the  sum- 
mer series  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  Sunday  after- 
noon, August  6th.  The  programme,  which 
will  commence  promptly  at  3  o'clock,  includes 
Mozart's   G   Minor   Symphony. 

Mariska  Aldrich,  soloist  on  this  occasion, 
will  sing  the  aria  from  the  "L'Enfant 
Prodigue"  of  Claude  Debussy  and  the  "Liebe- 
stod"  which  closes  the  opera  of  "Tristan  and 
Isolde."  In  the  version  used  by  Mr.  Soko- 
loff the  "Liebestod"  is  attached  by  a  simple 
harmonic  device  to  the  Prelude,  which  will 
also  be  given. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  orchestral 
pieces,  the  dainty  intermezzo,  "The  Night," 
by  the  Bohemian  composer,  Edward  Franze- 
vich  Napraonik,  and  the  march,  "Pomp  and 
Circumstance,"  of  the  English  composer, 
Elgar  (the  one  used  on  this  occasion  being 
the  Military  March  No.  1),  will  complete  the 
programme.  

The  New  Ice-Skating  Rink. 

Devotees  of  ice  skating  will  soon  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  of  enjoying  their 
favorite  sport  to  their  heart's  content  at  the 
new  rink  now  being  constructed  at  the  old 
Pavilion,  corner  of  Sutter  and  Pierce  Streets. 
John  Tait  and  a  number  of  other  representa- 
tive San  Francisco  business  men  have  taken 
a  ten  years'  lease  on  the  premises  and  will 
expend  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000  in 
making  the  property  suitable  for  their  new 
venture.  The  building,  which  is  275  by  144 
feet  in  size,  has  a  frontage  on  three  streets, 
affording  splendid  lighting  by  day  and  any 
number  of  emergency  exits. 

The  skating  floor  will  be  as  large  as  any 
in  America,  including  the  famous  Duquesne 
Gardens  in  Pittsburg,  the  St.  Nicholas  Rink 
in  New  York  City,  and  the  Hippodrome  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  the  frozen  surface  covering 
an  area  210  by  90  feet,  more  than  full  size 
for  professional  hockey  games.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  1 500  people  can  be  comfortably 
accommodated  at  one  time  on  the  floor  and 
there  will  be  seating  arrangements  for  several 
thousand  spectators.  There  will  be  numerous 
commodious  and  well-appointed  dressing- 
rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  1500 
locker  boxes  will  be  installed  for  patrons 
who  desire  to  leave  their  own  skates  in  the 
building.  Shower  baths  will  also  be  provided 
for  those  who  wish  this  luxury  after  a  whirl 
on  the  ice.  Exhibitions  of  skating  by  pre- 
mier artists  will  be  given,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  rink  will  be  ready  for  patrons  by 
the  first  of  October. 


Ruth  Chatterton  is  already  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Miller 
is  rehearsing  with  her  supporting  cast,  fea- 
turing Bruce  McRae,  in  the  new  three-act 
comedy,  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,"  which 
is  to  follow  "The  Great  Divide"  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre.  Harry  Mestayer,  Margaret 
St.  John,  and  Mrs.  John  Craig  have  been 
specially  brought  from  the  East  for  the  new 
play. 


■Wind  Cave,  Vast,  Mysterious. 
Although  enthusiasts  claim  that  Wind  Cave, 
in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  excels 
the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  in  splendors 
and  extent,  there  are  hundreds  of  passage- 
ways that  have  never  been  explored.  Surveys 
have  accounted  for  about  ninety-six  miles  of 
the  recesses  of  Wind  Cave,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  strong  current  of  air  which  al- 
most constantly  surges  in  or  out  of  the  en 
trance.  A  cowboy  looking  for  stray  cattle,  it 
is  said,  accidentally  discovered  the  cave  in 
1881.  Many  explanations  as  to  the  mysteri- 
ous rush  of  air  at  the  entrance  to  Wind  Cave 
have  been  advanced.  Some  have  claimed 
that  the  rise  and  fall  of  mysterious  lakes, 
many  hundreds  of  feet  underground,  where 
no  exploring  party  has  yet  penetrated,  are  the 
cause  of  these  air  currents.  A  more  generally 
accepted  theory,  however,  is  that  the  air 
pressure  outside  is  the  cause  of  it  all.  In 
fact,  it  is  shown  that  the  cave  is  a  huge 
barometer,  responding  to  every  change  in  at- 
mospheric conditions  outside.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  cave  claim  that  they  can 
foretell  storms  readily  by  the  way  the  air 
currents  act  at  the  entrance.  These  currents 
are  noticeable  only  at  the  entrance  and  for 
the  first  500  feet  of  the  descent.  Then  the 
ramifications  of  the  cave  begin,  and  there  are 
so  many  passageways  and  vast  chambers  that 
only  the  flickering  candle  flame  will  tell  the 
direction  of  the  air  current.     It  is  the  natural 
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conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  other 
exits  to  this  cave,  but  if  there  are  such  they 
have  not  been  discovered.  Yet  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  cave  is  remarkable  for  its  purity. 
Since  the  government  assumed  control  of 
Wind  Cave  a  few  years  ago  a  superintendent 
has  been  put  in  charge.  Before  this  was  done 
cartloads  of  the  wonderful  formations  had 
been  made  away  with  by  the  curio  hunters. 


Half  way  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  are 
the  Luray  Caverns,  an  underworld  palace 
built  by  the  busy  hands  of  trickling  waters. 
The  Throne  Room  is  canopied  with  curtains 
as  though  woven  of  diamonds  and  pearls. 
The  Saracen's  Tent  has  more  than  oriental 
splendors  of  richest  damasks  and  golden 
samite,  which  drape  the  crystal  couch  in 
festoons  of  magic  beauty.  Titania's  Veil  is 
woven  of  petrified  spiders'  web,  while  the 
ballroom  seems  as  if  set  to  celebrate  a  mar- 
riage between  the  gods. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every    Day 

ANNA  WHEATON  and  HARRY  CAR- 
ROLL in  Songs  by  Harry  Carroll:  MRS. 
RALPH  HERZ  and  Company  in  Sada 
Cowan's  Novel  Skit,  "I  Wish  I  Knew";  LOU 
HOLTZ,  "Father  Joy's  Eov";  MARY  MEL- 
VILLE (late  of  Melville  and  Higgins).  Offer- 
ing Herself  Alone;  G.  ALDO  RANDEGGER, 
the  Leading  Italian  Pianist,  in  New  Reper- 
tory; JIM  and  BETTY  MORGAN  in  New 
Songs  of  Their  Own  Composition;  MARTI- 
NETTI and  SYLVESTER,  "The  Boys  with 
the  Chairs";  Last  Week,  ALEXANDER 
CARR  and  Company  (Late  Star  of  Potash  & 
Perlmutter)    in    "An    April    Shower." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 
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'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 
Phone  Franklin  150 


Beg.    Monday    Night,    July    31 — Second    Week 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Henry  Miller 

Appearing    as    Stephen    Ghent    in    an    elaborate 

"The  Great  Divide" 

By    William    Vaughn    Moody 
Next       Production — "Come       Out       of       the 
Kitchen"    (first    time    on    any    stage). 
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Leading  Theatre 

Fills    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Third  Big  Week  Starts  Sunday  Night.  July  30 

Matinees    Wednesday    and    Saturday 

OLIVER     .MOROSCO     Presents 

The  Scintillating  Successor  to  "So  Long  Lctty" 


"  Canary  Cottage  " 

With    a    Typical    Morosco    Cast 


SPECIAL  MOROSCO  $1.00   PRICES 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


The   Spectacular   Pantomime   Act 

"THE  SLAVE  DEALERS" 

24    Acrobats   and    Dancers    from    the    Court    of 

the    Shah  of    Persia 

JUAN    STORM    AND   JOHN    MAKSToX 
In    the    One-Act     Playlet.    -His    Alibi" 

THE    BROWNE-FLETCHER    TRIO 
In     "A    Christmas    Carol" 

M  W.EL   HARPER 
The    "Nut"    Comedienne 

ROSE   AND   ELLIS 
"Vaudeville's    Greatest    Jumping    Jacks" 
The    Last    Episode    of    "THE    IRON 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Heaven  be  praised  we  are  feeling  a  little 
more  easy  in  our  minds  about  the  marriage 
and  birth  rate  in  France  and  England.  But 
we  had  many  a  sleepless  night  before  the  re- 
assuring bulletins  arrived.  It  seemed  almost 
impossible  that  there  should  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  babies  so  long  as  the  deep  blue 
ocean  continued  to  roll  between  the  men  in 
the  armies  and  the  women  at  home.  But  now 
we  are  once  more  happy  so  far  as  France 
and  England  are  concerned.  The  marriage 
and  birth  rate,  if  not  exactly  soaring,  at  least 
show  a  healthy  buoyancy.  Those  who  never 
wed  before  are  showing  unexpected  marital 
tendencies.  Men  and  women,  finding  that 
thev  are  actually  men  and  women  through 
the  necessary  doing  of  distinctively  male  and 
female  things,  such  as  fighting  and  nursing, 
are  looking  on  each  other  with  renewed 
favor.  It  is  true  a  distinguished  English 
clergyman  sobbingly  informs  a  public  au- 
dience that  the  babies  are  still  lacking  in 
numbers  although  the  marriages  are  looking 
up.  but  then  we  would  remind  him  that  these 
things  take  time.  This  is  a  matter  on  which 
it  would  be  inappropriate  to  enter  at  any 
great  length,  but  if  we  only  had  the  reverend 
gentleman's  address  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  send  him  a  little  handbook  written  for 
schoolgirls  and  which  seems  to  explain  the 
matter  very  clearly.  We  glanced  at  it  some- 
what furtively  ourselves  and  learned  a  lot. 

But  Germany  seems  to  be  still  in  the 
slough  of  despond  about  her  babies.  The 
Leipzig  Neueste  Nachrichten  says  that  in 
2914  nearly  half  the  marriageable  women  in 
the  empire  remained  in  single  blessedness 
through  the  dearth  of  men.  And  how,  asks 
the  Nachrichten  with  persuasive  and  con- 
vincing logic,  can  we  expect  babies  if  there 
are  no  men  ?  How,  indeed  ?  We  men,  by 
the  way.  are  beginning  to  fancy  ourselves 
nowadays.  We  are  rising  from  the  abase- 
ment into  which  we  were  thrown  by  the  femi- 
nist movement.  The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  realize  that  nature  is.  after  all.  upon  our 
side,  and  that  we  are  not  altogether  super- 
fluities and  supernumeraries  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  Who  knows?  There  may  yet  be  a  | 
corner  in  men.  If  we  are  threatened  with  ! 
a  sex  strike  why  should  we  not  retaliate  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  abaut  it  that  we  men  ought 
to  combine  and  our  oppressed  sex  has  now  a 
great  opportunity  in  Europe.  But  let  that  j 
pass.     All   the  same  it  is  good  to  be  missed,  i 

It  need   not   be   said   that   the   Xachrichten 
has    its   proposed    remedies.      Henceforth    the  | 
married     man     must    be     rewarded     and    his 
emoluments    must    increase    in    proportion    to 
his  philoprogenitive   industry.      It   is   a   grand 
idea.      It   should   be   applied   with    world-wide 
impartiality.     It  should  be  made  retrospective. 
It  is   all   very   well   to    say   that  virtue   is   its 
own    reward   and   that    the    married   man    has 
the    proud    consciousness    of    duty    done    and 
dangers   braved  pro    bono   publico.     There   is 
nothing  in  it.     Virtue  is  not  its  own  reward; 
at  least  not  this  kind  of  virtue.     Xot  only  is  : 
it  not  rewarded,  but  it  is  actually  penalized.  , 
Xo    sooner   does   a   man    surrender   to    matri-  i 
mony   than    the   tax   collector   gets   after   him  ! 
and   asks  questions   about  the  new   furniture. 
The  Xachrichten   would  abolish   all   this  non-   I 
sense.      It  would   recognize   the   married  man  I 
as  a  hero,  as  of  course  he  is.     It  would  give  | 
him  all  kinds  of  exemptions  and  a   new  con-   I 
ceit  of  himself.     It  would  urge  him   to  have 
babies    early    and    often    and    it    would    hail 
every     little     hopeful     with      a     flourish     of 
trumpets    and    more    exemptions,    more    im- 
munities,  more   honors   for   the   proud   parent 
who   had   thus   given   one   more   proof   of   his 
devotion  to  the  state. 

The  Xachrichten  says  that  bachelors  should  I 
be  taxed :  not  merely  a  nominal  tax  that 
would  be  a  sort  of  license  or  permit,  but  a  I 
tax  that  should  actually  drive  them  into 
matrimony  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Some  j 
tax,  that,  but  then  the  Germans  were  always  ! 
thorough.  But  the  Nachrichten  would  not  al- 
low men  to  wriggle  out  of  their  obligations  by 
merely  getting  married  and  then  fraudulently 
abstaining  from  babies.  There  must  be  a  j 
graduated  scale  of  benefits  according  to  the 
number  of  progeny.  There  must  be  some  di- 
rect encouragement  of  industry  and  perse- 
verance. Men  who  have  given  birth— we 
speak  figuratively — to  six  babies  should  be 
exempt  from  all  taxation.  Even'  man  who  is 
in  government  employ  should  be  promoted  at 
each  new  arrival,  whereas  unmarried  officials 
should  be  notified  that  they  have  nothing  to 
expect  from  a  government  that  might  in  very- 
truth  be  described  as  paternal.  The  number 
of  babies  would  then  be  the  sole  qualification 
for  preferment.  Thus  a  man  would  become 
an  archbishop  or  a  privy  councillor  on  the 
yrr>und  of  his  fourteen  children,  while  his 
competitor,  with  only  twelve,  would  have  to 
be  content  with  a  mere  bishopric  or  a  seat 
in  the  Reichstag.  The  unskilled  labor,  the 
dr  .dgery.  the  menial  tasks,  would  of  course 
be  reserved  for  bachelors,  or  for  those  mean 
creatures— worse  than  bachelors  in  our  opin- 
n — who  have  married,  but  who  have  cir- 
■  amvented  the  intent  of  the  law  by  having  no 
Usnies.     And   no   excuses   should  be   accepted. 


We  do  not  profess  to  understand  these  things, 
but  we  love  justice,  and  we  know  that  a  tree 
should  be  judged  by  its  fruits. 

We  intend  to  wa'.ch  the  German  situation 
with  some  attention  and  in  the  light  of  an 
assortment  of  weird  information  that  we  have 
acquired  from  modern  school  books,  from  the 
clergy,  from  uplifters,  and  from  a  drama  that 
we  have  lately  witnessed  called  "Where  Are 
My  Babies?"  As  heaven  is  our  witness,  we 
went  to  see  this  play  in  good  faith,  and  also 
to  a  "movie"  called  "Twilight  Sleep."  a  name 
that  had  an  almost  pastoral  suggestiveness 
about  it  and  that  proved  to  be  quite  in- 
structive, but  embarrassing.  We  should  like 
to  tell  the  Xachrichten  what  we  saw  there, 
but  not  while  the  war  censorship  is  on.  A 
Zeppelin  would  blush  at  some  of  the  things 
one  sees  nowadays. 


If  press  reports  can   be  believed    (says  the 
Xew  York  Evening  Post)  Judge  TuthilTs  an- 
notations upon  Shakespeare  are  quite  outdone 
by  those  of  the  state  board  of  moving-picture 
censors    of    Ohio — as    arrant    a    set    of    Dog- 
berry's as   ever  breathed.      They   do   not   look 
with    charity   upon   proposals   for   the   filming 
of  the   poet;    and   it  is   not   upon   a   sense   of 
reverence     they    base     their     objections,     but 
upon  agreement  with  Voltaire's  judgment  that 
Shakespeare   is  unconscionably  wild   and  vio- 
lent.    Juliet  is  cut  out  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
because — to  quote  the  sagacious  censors  ver- 
batim— "here  is  a  girl  just  in  her  teens  con- 
ducting  herself   and   opening    her   window   in 
the   night   or  possibly   in   the   early   hours   of 
morning   to   a   young   man    to   whom    she   has 
never    been    properly    introduced.      This    play 
abounds    in   the   very   kisses   and   love   scenes  i 
which    this   board   has   repeatedly   condemned.  | 
There  are  too  many  street  scenes  of  extreme 
violence.      Reduce   these   to    a   flash    of   about  : 
ten     feet.      The     board     has     frequently     an-  i 
nounced  its  disapproval  of  the  administration 
of  sleeping  potions,  and  all  such  scenes  in  the 
play  must  come  out."     It  is  good  to  find  the 
concession  that  the  ball  may   remain,  as  it  is 
educational  in  character.     "Antony  and  Cleo-  | 
patra"  may  be  screened  provided  Cleopatra  is  j 
eliminated — her  carryings  on   with   a  married  ! 
man   and   her   cruelty   to   servants   "make   her  ' 
an  impossibility."     "Lear"  is  not  approved  as  ! 
being  a  menace  to  family  life,  and  containing  i 
too  many  "shameful  and  scandalous  discords."  I 
"Macbeth"  would  be  all  right  were  it  not  for  i 
its   various   murders   in   the   first    degree,    and 
if  Lady  Macbeth  were  not  calculated  to  "cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  both  sexes."     What  would 
Jeremy    Collier   have   thought   of   the   modern 


Concerning  the  spelling  of  his  name,  it  is 
certain  that  Shakespeare  himself  was  none 
too  certain,  and  evidently  indifferent  on  the 
matter.  In  his  will  he  spells  his  name  both 
"Shakspere"  and  "Shakespeare."  whilst  in 
the  council  book  of  Strat  ford-on -Avon,  where 
his  father's  name  occurs  sixty-six  times,  it 
is  spelled  in  no  fewer  than  sixteen  different 
ways,  the  commonest  being  one  which  has 
never  been  generally  adopted,  namely.  "Shax- 
peare."  The  commonly  accepted  spelling  to- 
day is  "Shakespeare."  though  Professor  Dow- 
den  always  maintained  that  it  should  be 
"Shakspere,"  and  so  spells  it  in  his  famous 
book.  "Shakspere,  His  Mind  and  Art." 
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San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Sixty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min.,   from  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing,  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating,  Fishing.  Golf.  Time, 
3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathi.., 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

Xew  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  24  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,    10  hours,   3   min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
£240  feet.  Trout  fishing  (June 
1st).  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 
Time,  13  hours,  30  min.,  from  San 
Francisco. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
from  Klamath  Falls  and  Kirk. 
Time,  19  hours,  45  min.,  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  day  or  night 
ride  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to  El   Portal. 

Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  finely  equipped  mineral 
baths.  A  place  for  rest  and  out- 
door recreation.  Golf  links.  Ten- 
nis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea-fishing.  Yachting.  Golf.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  drives.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  centre.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.     Time,  14  hours,  45  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego 


Panama  -  California  International 
Exposition  open  every  day,  all  the 
year.     Time,    18  hours,   50  min. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

During  a  lesson  on  the  Good  Samaritan  the 
scholars  were  asked  why  the  Priest  and  the 
Levite  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  "Be- 
cause they  saw  the  man  had  been  already 
robbed,"  was  the  prompt  and  uncharitable 
reply. 


At  a  Bohemian  dinner  a  composer  sat  be- 
side a  society  woman,  who  asked  him  if  he 
had  ever  written  anything  that  would  live 
after  he  had  gone.  His  reply  was:  "Madame, 
I  am  trying  to  write  something  that  will 
enable  me  to  live  while  I  am  here." 


Hall  C3.ine  takes  no  great  pains  to  conceal 
his  remarkable  likeness  to  Shakespeare.  Once 
in  Philadelphia  he  met  Ignatius  Donnelly,  the 
well-known  Bacon-Shakespeare  controversial- 
ist. Donnelly  gazed  reverently  at  the  nov- 
elist's broad  brow,  pointed  face  and  beard, 
and  then,  removing  his  hat  with  a  flourish  of 
mock  astonishment,  said :  "Lord  Bacon,  I 
presume  ?" 


A  fashionable  painter,  noted  for  his"  prolific 
output,  was  discussing  at  a  studio  tea  in  New- 
York  a  recent  scandal  in  the  picture  trade. 
"Look  here,  old  man,"  said  a  noted  etcher, 
"do  you  paint  all  your  own  pictures?"  "I 
do,"  the  other  answered  hotly,  "and  with  my 
own  hands,  too."  "And  what  do  you  pay 
your  hands  ?"  the  etcher  inquired.  "I'm 
thinking   of   starting   an   art   factory   myself." 


A  telegraph  clerk  in  an  outlying  district  of 
the  Soudan  found  the  desolation  getting  the 
better  of  his  nerves  and  telegraphed  to  head- 
quarters: "Can't  stay  here;  am  in  danger 
of  life ;  surrounded  by  lions,  elephants,  and 
wolves."  The  hard-hearted  clerk  at  head- 
quarters wired  back:  "There  are  no  wolves 
in  the  Soudan."  The  next  day  the  desolate 
one  replied:  "Referring  to  my  wire  of  the 
16th,  cancel  wolves." 


It  was  an  exceptionally  busy  day  in  the 
office.  The  head  of  the  concern  looked  up 
from  his  absorbing  task  to  find  a  frivolous 
acquaintance  drawing  up  a  chair.  After  one 
or  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  make  conversa- 
tion he  remarked :  "I  like  to  clean  up  my 
work  in  a  hurry."  "I  find  it  advisable  to 
string  it  out  a  little,  so  that  I  will  always 
have  something  on  my  desk  in  case  a  bore 
comes  in,"  said  the  other,  taking  up  some 
papers.  Then  the  visitor  looked  at  him 
queerly  and  went  out. 


Sandy  Macpherson  came  home  with  a  look 
of  deep  sorrow  on  his  granite  face.  One  might 
have  thought  he  had  lost  a  near  and  dear 
relative.  "I  canna  get  ower  it,"  he  remarked 
to  his  wife.  "I  put  a  twa-shillin'  piece  in  the 
plate  at  the  kirk  this  morning  instead  o*  ma 
usual  penny."  The  beadle  had  noticed  the 
mistake,  and  in  silence  he  allowed  the  farmer 
to  miss  the  plate  for  twenty-three  consecu- 
tive Sundays.  On  the  t went}'- fourth  Sunday 
the  farmer  again  ignored  the  plate,  but  the 
old  beadle  stretched  the  ladle  in  front  of 
him  and,  in  a  loud,  tragic  whisper,  hoarsely 
said:     "Yer  time's  up  noo,   Sandy." 


He  seemed  fearfully  downcast  as  he  came 
down  the  street,  but  for  all  that  Mose  John- 
son, colored  gentleman  of  all  work  whom 
everybody  in  town  knew,  stopped  him  with  a 
cheery  hail.  "Huh  !"  grunted  the  other.  "It's 
a  dark  day.  a  very  dark,  hopeless  kind  of  a 
day."  And  then  the  old  negro  said:  "Hit's 
ez  you  look  at  it,  Cunnel  Jones.  But  why 
don't  you  unlock  de  sunshine  ?  Aint  you  got 
some  hid  'round  de  house  some'rs — in  some 
ol'  co'ner  what  you  clean  forgot  ?  Stir 
'roun' !  Stir  'roun*,  an'  tu'n  de  sunshine 
loose.  It's  dar — in  yo'  house  and  heart." 
"Here,"  the  dark-day  mourner  said,  "here's 
a  quarter  for  you.  old  man."  "Bress  God  !" 
Mose  responded.  "I  knowed  you'd  turn  loose 
de  sunshine.  Hit  wuz  in  yo'  pocket  all  de 
time !" 


Once  when  Charles  Sumner  was  in  London 
he  gave  a  ready  reply.  At  a  dinner  given  in 
his  honor  he  spoke  of  "the  ashes"  of  some 
dead  hero.  "Ashes !  What  American  Eng- 
lish !"  rudely  broke  in  an  Englishman  ;  "dust 
you  mean.   Mr.   Sumner.     We   don't  burn   our 


dead  in  this  country."  "Yet."  instantly  re- 
plied Mr.  Sumner,  with  a  courteous  smile, 
"your  poet  Gray  tells  us  that  'Even  in  our 
ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.'"  The  Ameri- 
can was  not  criticized  again   that  evening. 


A  long-waisted  man.  with  the  nose  of  a 
fox  and  an  eye  full  of  speculation,  walked  up 
to  a  second-hand  clothier  and  said :  "See 
that  overcoat  hanging  out  down  there?"  "Of 
course."  "Well,  I've  taken  a  fancy  to  it. 
It's  rather  cheeky  to  ask  you  to  go  down 
there,  but  I'll  make  it  an  object.  I  won't 
give  but  eight  dollars  for  the  coat,  but  I'll 
give  you  one  dollar  to  buy  it  for  me.  You 
are  also  a  Jew,  and  know  how  to  beat  him 
down.  Here  are  nine  dollars."  The  dealer 
took  the  money  and  started  off,  and  in  five 
minutes  was  back  with  the  coat.  "Good !" 
chuckled  the  other.  "I  reckoned  you'd  lay 
him  out.  How  much  did  you  make  for  your 
share?"  "Veil,  ash  dot  is  my  pranch  store, 
and  I  only  ask  six  dollar  for  de  goat,  I  vas 
more  as  tree  dollar  ahead  !" 


Wal  Wightman  was  a  particularly  tall,  thin 
fellow  :  in  fact,  some  of  his  acquaintances  had 
a  habit  of  referring  to  him  as  "Bones."  One 
night  a  number  of  his  jolly  good  friends 
joined  him  in  a  spree.  In  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment one  of  the  part}-  drew  a  revolver ;  it 
became  accidentally  discharged,  and  the  bul- 
let struck  Wightman  in  the  leg.  Full  of  re- 
morse, the  owner  of  the  weapon  hastened  hot- 
foot to  the  house  of  the  nearest  doctor.  "I've 
just  shot  Wal  Wightman  in  the  leg !"  he 
cried.  "Come  quick !"  The  doctor  paused 
on  the  threshold,  viewing  the  man  with  ad- 
miring eyes.  "You  mean  to  say  you  shot 
Wal  Wightman  in  the  leg?"  he  asked.  "Yes," 
sadly  replied  the  other.  "Well,"  said  the 
doctor,  as  he  buttoned  his  glove,  "that  was  a 
mighty  good  shot,  anyway." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


No  Guide  Needed. 
Why   drag    her    father   in,    and    say 

He    "led    her    to    the    altar"  ? 
The   average  bride  would   make   her  way 
Alone  and   never  falter. 

— Philadelphia    Ez'ening   Ledger. 


Hot  "Weather  Imaginations. 
I    feigned    a    fountain,    mossy-lipped, 

Beneath    cool    forest    trees; 
(And   still   with   briny   sweat  I  dripped, 

And  prayed  to  feel  a  breeze!) 

I  thought  of  pools  wherein  I'd  dipped. 
Of    fountains    that    would    freeze — 

(In  spite  of  which   I  dripped  and  dripped. 
And    couldn't    find    a    breeze !) 

I   dreamed    abaut    a   moldy   crypt, 

And    icebergs   in    the    seas, 
Where   whalers  to  the  Arctic  shipped 

Find  floes  that  grind  and  squeeze; 
I   thought    of  steppes,   all  tempest- whipped. 

Of  blasts  that  make  you  sneeze; 
Of   mainsails   all    in    pieces   ripped, 
Of   noses    froze   and    toes-es    nipped : 
Of  collies,  for  the  summer  clipped. 
Of   slaves  who'll   fan   you  if  they're   tipped, 
Of   ice   for  beverages  chipped — 
Juleps  and   rickeys,   smelt  and   sipped; 
Of  movie  shows  with  fans  equipped — 
Dut   still   the  brine  it   dripped   and  dripped— 

And    still   there  cams   no  breeze. 

At   last,  you  get  me,    I  was  hipped — 

Of  sherry-flips  that    I   have  flipped 

I   thought — of  blasts   that   fairly   zipped — 

(And   if,   besides  all   these 
There  be  some  cold  ones  I  have  skipped, 

Think   of   them,    if  you    please!) 
I   thought  of  them — my   meter  tripped 

To  cooling  melodies — 
But  still   I  dripped  and  dripped  and  dripped- 

There  wasn't   any  breeze! 
— Ted   Robinson,   in   Cleveland  Plain   Dealer. 


The  Bank  Teller. 
Oh,   the  tiller  of   the  soil 
Turns    the    turf    with    tedious    toil. 

And    he    titillates    the    turnips    and    the    tatters: 
And    he    tills    till    tilling    tires, 
Whacking    weeds    and    busting    briers 

And  the  big  fat  worms  that  tipple  on  tomaters. 
Tall  tales  of  the    tiller    told 
Tell  us  how   he  grubs  up  gold 

With      his      tilling      tools,      the      fortune-favored 
feller! 
Cut    he    sweats    from    sun    to    sun, 
While   at    three    MY    work   is   done — 

So    I'm    glad    I'm    not    a    tiller,    but   a   teller! 
—Solomon     Beach,     in    Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of-  the   social  happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San    Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Jessamine  Garrett  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  was  solemnized  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  Trinity  Church  in  Seattle. 
Rev.  Canon  Bliss  officiated.  Mrs.  Brown  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Garrett  of  Seattle.  Mr. 
Brown  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown 
of  Oakland.  Upon  their  return  from  their 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  will  reside  in 
San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  gave  a  dinner  Thursday  even- 
ing at  his  country  place  at  Alma.  His  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler,  Mrs.  Guy  Van  Am- 
ringe.  Miss  Louise  Janin,  Mr.  Thomas  Fortune 
Ryan,  and   Mr.   Covington  Janin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Whitney  Carpenter  gave 
a  luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country 
Club.  complimenting  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Ernest  Wiltsee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hooker  entertained 
informally  at  dinner  Sunday  evening  at  their  home 
in  San  Mateo,  their  guests  including  Rear-Admiral 
Charles  Gove  and  Mrs.  Gove  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel    T.    Murphy. 

Mrs.  George  Page  gave  a  bridge  party  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  in    Ross. 

Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Tackling  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon   Monday,   complimenting  Mrs.   J.   Frank  Judge. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne.  Jr.,  entertained  in- 
formally at  tea  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel 
St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon 
and  bridge  Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Sunday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in 
honor  of   Mrs.    Cornelius   C.    Cuyler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Larkin 
Street  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T. 
Marye  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun.  The  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Pitkin  Pomeroy, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace.  Mrs.  Ira  G.  Pierce, 
Mr.  Thomas  Barbour,  Mr.  Frederick  Hall,  and 
Mr.    Charles   K.   Field. 

Mr.  Homer  Curran  gave  a  theatre  and  suppei 
purty  Monday  evening.  His  guests  included  Mrs. 
J.  Leroy  Nickel,  Miss  Helen  Keener ,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Hopkins,  Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  Miss  Helen 
Crocker,  Miss  Barbara  McKenzie,  Miss  Beatrice 
Nickel,  Mr.  William  Parrott,  Mr.  Frederick  Van 
Sicklen,  Jr.,  Mr.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  Corbett 
Moody,   and    Mr.    George    Bowles. 

Naval  Constructor  James  Reed  and  Mrs.  Reed 
gave  a  dance  Friday  evening  at  their  home  at 
Mare  Island,  complimenting  Mrs.  Reed's  brother, 
Mr.    Edward    Maltby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Welch  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  their  home  in   San   Mateo. 

Mrs.  Maud  Shoobert  Dunsmuir  and  Miss  Lilian 
Shoobert  gave  a  moonlight  picnic  Tuesday  evening 
in    Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  de  Fremery  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  in  compliment  to  Miss  Helen 
Hamilton   and    Mr.    George   Howard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell  gave  a  lunctieon 
Sunday  at  their  home  at  Woodside  in  honor  of 
Mr.    and    Mrs.   George   T.    Marye. 

Mr.  Thomas  Barbour  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.     Among  the  guests  were 


Lieut.  Bryan, 
U.  S.  N.  stated 
before  the 

Am.  Soc.  of  Naval 
Engineers:  "Oils 
made  from  the  as- 
phalt-base crudes  have 
shown  themselves  to 
be  much  better  adapt- 
ed to  motor  cylinders, 
as  far  as  their  carbon- 
forming  proclivities 
are  concerned,than  are 
paraffine-base  Penn- 
sylvania oils." 

Zerolene  is  scientifically 
refined  from  selected  Cali- 
fornia crude — asphalt-base. 
Highest  competitive 
awards,  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego  Expositions.  For 
sale  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  service  stations  and  agencies 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler,  Mrs.  Guy  Amringe, 
Mr.  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan,  Mr.  Daniel  T.  Mur- 
phy,   and    Dr.    Harry    Tevis. 

Mrs.  William  Lee  Hathaway  and  Miss  Marie 
Hathaway  gave  a  dance  Saturday  evening  at  their 
summer  home  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  gave  a 
dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Foster  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
day at  her  home  in  San  Rafael  in  honor  of  Mrs 
Patrick  Calhoun.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
William  Babcock,  Mrs.  John  Boyd,  Mrs.  Aimer 
Ncwhall,  Mrs.  Paul  Foster,  Mrs.  George  Page, 
Mrs.  George  Boyd,  Miss  Louisiana  Foster,  Miss 
Louise  Boyd,   and    Miss  Mauricia   Mintzer. 

Miss  Dorothy  Bennett  gave  a  luncheon  Tburs 
day  at  her  home  at  Mare  Island  in  compliment 
to  the  Misses  Helen,  Ruth,  and   Mabel  Updegraff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  picnic 
Wednesday  in  the  foothills  back  of  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  gave  a 
dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Lieutenant  Franklin  L.  Whitley  gave  a  tea  Fri- 
day afternoon  at  his  home  at  Alcatraz.  His 
guests  included  Colonel  John  Phillips  and  Mrs. 
Phillips.  Captain  Henry  H.  Sheen  and  Mrs.  Sheen, 
Captain  John  T.  Aydelotte  and  Mrs.  Aydelotte. 
Mrs.  E.  Grahame  Parker,  Mrs.  A-  J.  Davis.  Miss 
Katherine  Swift,  Miss  Dorothy  Hathaway.  Miss 
Grace  Smith,  Colonel  George  K.  McGunnegle, 
Captain  Charles  Howland,  Captain  Douglas  Potts. 
Captain  Wylie  T.  Conway.  Lieutenant  Frederick 
A.  Price,  and  Lieutenant  William  W.  Harris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lapham  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  Del  Monte  in  compliment  to  their 
daughter.  Miss  Katherine  Lapham.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger.  Mrs. 
Frank  S.  Johnson,  Miss  Cara  Coleman.  Miss 
Leontine  de  Sabla,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Elena 
Folger,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin. 
Miss  Helen  Clark,  Mr.  Kenneth  Monteagle.  Mr. 
Robert  Miller,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  Harry 
Chittenden,  Mr;  Livingston  Baker,  Mr.  Leroy 
Nickel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Francis  Greaves,  Mr.  Robert  T. 
Coleman,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Clark,  Mr.  Arthur 
Selby,  and   Mr.  Andrew   Carrigan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler  gave  a  luncheon  Sat- 
urday at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Her  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Pope,  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin,  Mrs. 
Guy  Amringe,  Mrs.  Robert  S.  McCormick,  Mr. 
Thomas  Fortune  Ryan,  and   Mr.  Thomas  Barbour. 

Mrs.  William  Griffith  Henshaw  gave  a  bridge 
party  Friday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  Montecito, 
complimenting  Mrs.  George  D.  Greenwood,  who  is 
visiting  in  Santa  Barbara  from  her  home  in  Pied- 
mont. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
dav  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Among  her 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Loomis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter 
Pitkin  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Miss  Sarah  Schuyler  Butler,  and  Miss  Helen 
Crocker. 

Mrs.  Robert  Abernethy  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  the  Sequoyah  Country  Club  in  honor  of 
Mrs.   Katherine  Reid  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Douglas  Alexander  entertained  informally 
at  tea  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  George  Maynard  and  Miss  Sallie  Maynard 
gave  a  tea  Thursday  afternoon  at  their  home  01 
Fillmore   Street, 

Mr.  William  Sanborn  gave  an  informal  dinner 
Wednesday  evening,  his  guests  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Howell,  Mrs.  E.  Grahame  Parker, 
and    Major  Philip  G.   Wales. 

Colonel  Lincoln  Karmany  and  Mrs.  Karmany 
gave  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  Mare  Island 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Augustus  Bray 
The  guests  included  Captain  P.  E.  Chamberlain 
and  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charhs 
Teague,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Barker,  and  Lieutenant  A.  E. 
Randall. 

Mrs.  Kaspar  Pischel  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at   the    Lagunitas   Country   Club. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Califomians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery  motored  Thurs- 
day to  Santa  Barbara  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Miss  Lily  O'Connor  returned  Monday  from 
Woodside,  where  she  spent  the  week-end  as  the 
guest  of   Mr.   and   Mrs.    George   Whittell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willard  Drown  spent  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame  with    Mr.   and   Mrs.   Harry   Horsley   Scott. 

Mrs.  William  Ashburner  is  visiting  in  Newport 
as  the  guest  of  Commander  Reginald  R.  Belknap, 
U.    S.    N.,   and   Mrs.    Belknap. 

Miss  Jean  Boyd  will  leave  next  week  for  Port- 
land to  visit  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Lewis  Allan. 

Miss  Mary  Ashe  Miller  is  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Gilman  Norris  at  their  summer  home 
on    Long   Island. 

Mr.  Francis  B.  Loomis,  who  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington for  several  months,  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Burlingame. 

Miss  Ruth  Welsh  returned  Thursday  from  Bel- 
vedere, where  she  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Emelie 
Tubbs. 

Mrs.  Harold  Naylor,  who  has  been  spending 
the  summer  with  her  father,  Colonel  William  A. 
Simpson,  L\  S.  A.,  on  Governor's  Island,  is  at 
present  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  \  alen- 
tine  Chappell  at  their  summer  home  on  the  coast 
of   Maine. 

Miss  Maud  O'Connor  returned  Monday  to  her 
apartments  at  the  Cecil  Hotel  from  a  motor  trip 
with  Mrs.  William  S.  Porter  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron  spent  the 
week-end  at  Del  Monte  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Oliver   Tobin. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Crosby  is  visiting  in  Ross,  from 
her  home  at  the  Presidio,  of  Monterey  and  is 
the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  James  K.  Armsby. 
Mr.  Charles  Freeborn  and  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Hopkins  will  leave  next  week  for  Tahoe  for  a 
visit  of  several  days. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Grant  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer   Grant    have   taken    an    apartment    on    Webster 


Street,  where  they  will  pass  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter   months. 

The  Misses  Jean  and  Dorothy  Ward  are  visit- 
ing the  Misses  Alice  and  Lucy  Hanchett  at  their 
summer  home  in  Capitola. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  will  leave 
next  week  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  has 
engaged  a  bungalow   for   several  weeks. 

Miss  Helen  Hamilton  spent  the  week-end  in  San 
Mateo  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Howard. 

The  Misses  Frances  and  Harriett  Jolliffe  are 
spending  several  days  at  the  ranch  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Rudolph    Spreckels    in    Sonoma    County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  and  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Winslow  will  return  next  week  from  a 
motor  trip   to    Lake   Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering.  Mr.  and   Mrs. 
Lewis   Hobart,   and   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Louis   Christian 
Mullgardt  spent  the  week-end  with    Mr.   and   Mrs.    i 
Frank    H.     Davis    at    their    ranch     in     San     Benito    | 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering,  Jr.,  who  have 
been  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  since  their  return  to 
San  Francisco,  have  taken  a  house  on  Washington 
Street   for   the   winter    months. 

Mrs.  Percival  Williams  and  Miss  Frances 
Sprague  are  spending  several  weeks  at  Hunting 
ton's  Lodge. 

Miss  Man-  Phelan  left  Monday  for  Yosemite, 
where   she    will   sojourn    for   two    weeks. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  left  Saturday  for  her 
home  in  Cleveland,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks 
in    San    Francisco   and    San    Rafael. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  has  been  spending  sev 
eral  days  with  Miss  Helen  Keeney  at  her  home 
on    Buchanan    Street. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  has  returned  from  Beowawe. 
Nevada,  where  she  has  been  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Walter   Hobart. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Brice  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Brice,  spent  the  week-end  with  Mrs.  Clara 
L.  Darling  at  her  summer  home,  Mon  Repos,  in 
Monterey. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  and  Miss  Phyllis  de 
Young  have  gone  to  Paso  Robles  for  a  visit  of 
several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wright  have  returned  to 
their  apartments  at  the  Gift  Hotel  from  a  tour 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Prince  Upham  are 
spending  several  days  with  Mrs.  Upham's  parents. 
Dr.  Alexander  Warner  and  Mrs.  Warner,  at  their 
home    on    Franklin    Street. 

Miss  Esther  Denny  is  visiting  in  Sewickley. 
Pennsylvania,   as   the  guest   of   Mrs.   J^sse    Brown. 

Miss  Ruth  Valentine  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Oakland  from  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ru- 
dolph  Schilling  at  their  home  in  Woodside. 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens  and  Miss  Josephine 
Ross,  who  have  been  spending  the  summer  in 
Santa  Barbara,  are  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johu 
Lloyd-Butler    at    their    ranch    at    Oxnard. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell.  Mrs.  Charles  Bridges, 
Miss  Maud  Clements,  Miss  Grace  Buford,  and 
Captain  Morris  E.  Locke  returned  Thursday  from 
a  visit  of  a  few  days  in  Yosemite. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Clark  and  Miss  Helen  Dark 
have  returned  from  Del  Monte  and  have  joined 
Mr.  Clark  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Miss  Ruth  Welsh.  Miss  Florence  Bandmann, 
and  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  spent  the  week-end 
with  Miss  Marie  Hathaway  at  her  home  at 
Pebble    Beach. 

Miss  Cora  Keeler  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Berkeley  from  a  visit  with  Miss  Priscilla  Ellicott 
at  her  home  at  Mare  Island. 

Miss  Marie  Brewer  spent  the  week-end  at 
Woodside  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hooper. 

Mr.  William  Sproule  was  among  the  San  Fran- 
cisco visitors  to  Los  Angeles  this  week,  being  a 
guest  at  the  Alexandria  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Harold  Law  is  spending  several  days  in 
Menlo  Park  with   her  sister,  Mrs.   Samuel  Hopkins. 

Mrs.  Emilia  MacGavin  has  gone  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  she  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Norma 
Burling. 

Rear-Admiral  Charles  Gove  and  Mrs.  Gove 
spent  the  week-end  in  San  Mateo  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Robert  G.  Hooker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Rawlings  and  their  chil- 
dren are  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Harrison  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Mary  and  Agnes  Harrison, 
have  returned  to  their  home  on  Washington  Strest 
from  a  visit   to   Emerald    Bay. 

Mrs.  Roger  Chickering  and  Mrs.  William  G. 
Yolkmann  have  been  passing  several  weeks  at 
the    Feather    River    Inn. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kaspar  Pischel,  their  daughter. 
Miss  Sepha  Pischel,  and  two  sons,  Dohrmann  and 
Harold  Pischel,  have  just  returned  from  an  en- 
joyable trip  to  Alaska,  traveling  to  and  from 
Seattle  by   automobile. 

Mrs.   Charlotte  Speyer  has  been  spending  a  few 

days  in  Los  Angeles,  a  guest  at  the  Hotel    Clark. 

Mr.    C.    W.    Durbrow    of    San    Francisco    was    a 

guest    at   the   Alexandria    Hotel,    Los    Angeles,    the 

fore   part   of  the    week. 


Hotel 

Wtfidro 

ffekfcs  Angles 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
flan  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Tice-Pies.  and  Managing  Director 


Bolivia's  Most  Interesting  City. 
Under  conditions  most  fascinating  do  old 
and  new  meet  in  Bolivia's  most  interesting 
city,  Potosi.  Indeed  travelers  have  pro- 
nounced it  the  most  interesting  city  in  South 
America.  For  a  century  it  was  the  largest 
city  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  having  had 
a  population  of  160.000  at  the  height  of  its 
fame  as  a  silver-producing  centre.  Here,  in 
1773.  the  Spanish  built  a  mint  which  is  said 
to  have  cost  more  than  $1,000,000.  About  a 
score  of  dams  which  they  built  back  in  the 
hills  at  a  cost  of  S3, 000,000  to  supply  the  city 
with  water  are  still  in  use.  Under  Spanish 
dominion  Potosi  produced  silver  which  it  has 
been  figured  totaled  a  value  of  $3,600,000,000. 
It  was  founded  in  1545,  and  fifty  years  later 
the  abundance  of  silver  in  the  hill  behind  the 
town  had  brought  adventurers,  travelers,  and 
workers  there  till  the  city  numbered  about 
160,000.  Potosi  produces  tin  from  the  same 
hill  behind  it  from  which  the  Spaniards  took 
such  wealth  of  silver,  although  they  worked 
only  the  rich  veins  and  cast  the  tin  aside  as 
unworthy  of  attention.  It  is  the  tin  which 
now  gives  employment  to  those  in  the  ore- 
washing  buildings  which  are  grouped  along  the 
watercourse  through  the  valley.  Any  one  can 
get  a  license  to  dig  a  "mine"  in  the  famous 
hill,  and  this  fact  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
way  the  hill  has  been  honeycombed,  many  of 
the  entrances  to  shafts  having  been  closed 
again  by  slides  from  above.  There  are,  how- 
ever, still  deposits  of  tin  which  repay  working. 


It  was  not  until  Thanksgiving  Day,  1895, 
that  the  first  proof  was  given  to  the  public 
that  the  automobile  was  a  practical  possi- 
bility. The  first  automobile  race  ever  held 
in  the  United  States  was  in  Chicago,  and  the 
winning  car  made  the  route  at  the  then  rec- 
ord rate  of  a  little  more  than  eight  miles  an 
hour. 


BERKELEY    INN 

Select  Family  Hotel 

I  AMERICAN  PLAN  I 
Summer  rates.     Single   rooms   for   gentlemen. 
Cor.  Haste  St.  and  Telegraph  Ave. 
BERKELEY,  CAL 


Take  Geary  Slreet  Car  to  Mason  and  Walk  One  Block  to  OTarreB 

"Elfis      "      "  "     "      "      "     "      "     "      " 

Phone  Prospect  410 

Altoona  Hotel 

340  O'Farrell  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  A.  MYERS   -  -   -  Proprietor 

For  several  years  manager  Hotel  Kern,  1 60  Eddy  Street 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  are 
being  congratulated  on  the  arrival  of  a 
daughter  at  their  home  at  Woodside.  Mrs. 
Donohoe  was  formerly  Miss  Evelyn  Cunning- 
ham. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Metcalf  Symmes 
of  Xew  York  are  being  congratulated  on  the 
arri  val  of  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Symmes  was 
formerly   Miss   Dorothy   Boericke. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bryant  Grim  wood  are  be- 
ing congratulated  on  the  arrival  of  a  son, 
born  July   17th. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lloyd-Butler  of  Oxnard 
are  being  congratulated  on  the  arrival  of  a 
daughter. 


She — Shall  we  elope  in  the  auto  ?    He — Xot 
with  gasoline  at  the  present  price. — Life. 


SACRIFICE  SALE 

Beautiful  country  home  in  the 
hills,  3  miles  south  of  Saratoga ; 
45  acres  of  woods  and  fields  and 
running  brooks.  Elevation  2250 
feet.  View  of  Mt.  Tamalpais 
and  Mt.  Hamilton  and  entire 
bay  and  valley.  Climate  and 
water  unsurpassed.  Ten-room 
house,  new  and  modern,  billiard 
room,  telephone,  private  electric 
light  plant,  every  convenience, 
beautifully  equipped  barns  and 
garage  and  outbuildings.  Fifty 
miles  of  boulevard  all  the  way 
to  city. 
First  offer  takes  it. 

Write  or  Phone 

M.  C.  SMALL 

Moss  Beach,  CaL 


July  29,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

The  lumber  handlers'  strike  has  come  to 
an  end  without  disorder,  and  the  yards  and 
the  schooners  have  resumed  operations.  The 
employers  are  engaging  both  union  and  non- 
union men  at  the  same  wage  scale  that  ex- 
isted before  June  1st. 


A  reward  of  over  $15,000  has  been  offered 
for  the  detection  of  the  criminals  responsible 
for  the  placing  of  a  bomb  and  the  killing  and 
wounding  of  a  large  number  of  people  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Preparedness  Parade  on  Tulv 
22d.  

Six  men   have  been   cited  before  the  board 
of  public  works  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to 
tie    up    the    street-car    lines    of    the    city    on  j 
July  14th,  with  misusing  the  equipment  of  the  \ 
municipal    lines,    and    with    interfering    with  , 
the  operations  of  the  cars.     The  men  pleaded 
in  defense  that  they  were  the  dupes  of  irre-  I 
sponsible   agitators. 


Hongkong,  will  be  ready  in  about  six  months. 
The  fleet  is  to  total  ten  vessels,  which  are  to 
be  built  exclusively  for  general  merchandise 
trade,  each  to  have  a  capacity  of  4000  tons 
of  general  cargo  and  2,500,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber. They  are  to  be  motorships  of  the  newly 
developed  Pacific  Coast  type,  of  which  the 
City  of  Portland,  just  launched,  is  the  first 
example.  The  boats  will  be  sailing  vessels 
equipped  with  semi-Deisel  engines  capable  of 
developing  ten  knots  an  hour. 


The  cooks,  waiters,  waitresses,  and  cooks* 
helpers  of  the  city  have  voted  to  go  on  strike 
unless  granted  an  eight-hour  day  by  the  San 
Francisco    Restaurant    Men's   Association. 

Mrs.  Sophie  Liebes  has  been  appointed  by 
Judge  Flood  as  administratrix  of  the  estate 
of  her  late  husband.  Julian  Liebes,  furrier, 
who  was  drowned  at  Long  Beach  on  July  2d. 
The  estate  is  valued  at  approximately  $40,000. 


Mare  Island  will  submit  bids  for  two  of 
the  destroyers  included  in  the  present  Naval 
Appropriation  bill.  Four  of  the  boats  are  to 
be  constructed  on  this  Coast,  and  Naval  Con- 
structor H.  M.  Gleason  believes  that  Mare 
Island  will  stand  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
get  two  of  the  craft,  as  the  cost  of  shipping 
the  material  across  the  continent  is  to  be 
eliminated  in  the  Coast  bids. 


Congressional  permission  has  been  given  to 
the  War  Department  to  allow  the  continued 
use  of  the  Presidio  land  on  which  now  stands 
the    Palace   of   Fine  Arts. 


Contracts  have  been  closed  with  the  J.  D. 
Barnes  Company  of  Alameda  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  two  vessels  of  the  fleet 
of  the  newly  organized  San  Francisco-Hong- 
kong Steamship  Company.  These  ships,  the 
Belle    of    San    Francisco    and    the    Belle    of 


COLLEGE  HALL 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women 
students  of  the  University  of  California,  is 
on  the  corner  of  Hearst  and  La  Loma  Aves. 

Application  for  residence  should  be  made 
to  MRS.  DAVIS, 

Head  of  College  Hall. 


Feather  River  Inn  and  Chalets 

Feather  River  Inn  Station 

CALIFORNIA 

A  resort  that  recommends  itself  to  those  who 

discriminate.        CLYDE  OPELT,  Manager 


W.  D.  Fermimore 


^mm 


A.  R.  Fennimor* 


3$ 


The  Reason  for  Double  Vision  Glasses 

Optical  science  has  made  many  forward  strides 
during  the  past  twenty-five  year?,  but  no  achieve- 
ment has  been  so  wonderful  as  the  perfecting  of 
the  newly  patented  "  Caltex  Onepiece  "  Bifocals. 
Th?se  remarkable  lenses  are  ground  from  a 
single  piece  of  perfect  optical  glass,  particularly 
selected  for  "  Caltex  Onepiece"  Bifocals.  Bead- 
ing and  distance  corrections  are  combined  in 
on-*  lens,  making  it  unnecessary  to  wear  two 
pairs  of  glasses.  Think  of  the  time  saved  —  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  wearing  "Caltex 
Onepiece  "  glasses  Substitutes  are  being  offered, 
so  remember  the  name  and  insist  upon  "  Caltex." 


San  Francisco 


181  Post  Street     \ 
2508  Mission  St.     \ 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

Club  Room  Luncheon  for  Men 

50  Cents 

Tea  and  Music  in  the  Lounge 
Every  Afternoon 

Dancing  in  the  Rose  Room  Every 
Evening  Except  Sunday 

Turkish  Baths — For  Women,  1  1  th  Floor 
For  Men,  12th  Floor 

Indoor  Golf  on  the  Roof  of   the  Annex 

Kindergarten  for  the  Convenience  of 

Women  Shopping  and  for 

Regular  Instruction 


Silas  ChristofTerson,  aviator  and  flying  ma- 
chine builder,  has  closed  a  $30,000  contract 
with  the  United  States  government.  The 
contract  calls  for  the  construction  of"  two  bi- 
planes and  two  extra  engines  of  a  type  elabo- 
rated by  Christofferson.  The  Christofferson 
plant  is  being  moved  from  Oakland  to  Red- 
wood  City.  

Immediate  steps  are  to  be  taken  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  learn  how  far  the 
British  propose  to  go  with  the  "trading  with 
the    enemy"    blacklist. 


The  death  is  announced  of  John  M.  Bur- 
nett at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  Bur- 
nett came  to  California  in  1849.  He  was  the 
first  to  receive  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from 
Santa  Clara  College,  and  he  was  the  oldest 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Associa- 
tion. He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  a  son,  and 
five   daughters.  

At  a  meeting  to  be  held  August  2d  the 
county  grand  jury  will  question  half  a  dozen 
notaries  public  as  to  charges  that  notaries  in 
San  Francisco  have  accepted  affidavits  in 
trust  deeds  to  real  estate  without  knowledge 
as    to    who   was   making   such    affidavits. 


Richard  F.  Mogan,  attorney,  and  at  one 
time  counsel  for  former  Public  Administrator 
A.  C.  Freese,  has  been  appointed  a  state  in- 
heritance tax  appraiser  by  Controller  John  S- 
Chambers,  succeeding  the  late  Judge  J.  M. 
Burnett.  Attorney  Mogan's  appointment  was 
advocated  by  all  the  judges  of  the  superior 
court  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  bar.  

Alvin  W.  Krech  is  expected  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  confer  with  Charles  ul.  Levy  over 
expenditure  of  the  fund  for  reorganizing  and 
building  up  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad. 
Krech  is  chairman  of  the  committee  for  re- 
organization of  the  road,  and  is  president  of 
the  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
which  has  been  active  in  finding  the  neces- 
sary finances  by  means  of  a  bond   issue. 


The  Redwood  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  conducting  a  campaign  for  the  erection  of 
another  bridge  at  Dumbarton  Point,  to  be 
used  for  vehicular  travel  in  order  that  the 
residents  of  the  adjacent  country  may  reach 
San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  peninsula.  This 
would  help  travel  from  Xiles,  Newark.  Pleas- 
anton,  and  Livermore. 


Who  reads  "Macleod  of  Dare"'  these  days, 
when  new  novels  are  coming  from  the  presses 
in  such  bewildering  numbers  ?  And  yet 
Black's  splendid  old  story  of  Scotch  life  still 
has  a  respectable  following  and  is  as  absorb- 
ing today  as  when  it  first  appeared  in  print, 
so  many  years  ago.  Interest  in  the  novel  is 
renewed  by  Wemyss  Reid.  who  in  writing  of 
it  recalls  what  the  leading  artists  of  Black's 
day  did  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  skill 
of  his  descriptive  writing  and  his  unequaled 
power  of  making  true  and  living  pictures  of 
the  scenes  he  had  painted  with  his  pen.  He 
says:  "It  occurred  to  one  of  these  gentle- 
men— if  I  mistake  not  it  was  John  Pettie — 
that  the  brethren  of  the  brush  might  pay  a 
graceful  compliment  to  the  artist  in  words 
whom  they  esteemed  so  highly  by  jointly  il- 
lustrating the  story  of  'Macleod  of  Dare'  in 
the  pages  of  Good  Words.  ...  I  do  not 
know  that  the  like  compliment  was  ever  paid 
to  any  other  novelist.  Black  was  greatly 
touched  by  it,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  be. 
Most  of  the  celebrated  painters  added  to 
their  generous  tribute  by  presenting  the  origi- 
nal drawings  for  the  story  to   Black." 


Nearly  300  years  ago  the  Countess  Chin- 
chon,  wife  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  in  Peru. 
lay  at  death's  door  with  a  fever,  and  was 
cured  by  a  bitter  decoction  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree  given  her  by  an  Indian.  She  took  some 
of  the  bark  to  Spain.  Gradually  the  use  of 
it  as  a  medicine  spread  throughout  Europe, 
and  Linnaeus,  the  great  Swedish  botanist, 
named  the  tree  from  which  it  came,  Cin- 
chona, in  her  honor. 


THE   ODD   MAN. 
An  Ancient  and  Honorable  Calling 

The  calling  of  an  odd  man  is  an  honorable 
calling,   and   although   in   these   days    in    Eng- 
land he  has  joined  the  ranks  of  more  defined 
vocation,    still,    once   an    odd   man    always   an  ' 
odd    man.      When    more    settled    times    come  ] 
again,  the  odd  man,  with   a  sense  that  he  is,  j 
once  more,  resuming  the  calling  for  which  he  I 
was,  of  course,  intended  and  fitted,  will  return 
to    his    original    task,    with     all    its    unlimited 
demands. 

In  a  small,  half-timbered  cottage  at  the 
corner  of  a  Worcestershire  lane,  on  a  bank 
above  the  road,  there  once  lived  an  odd  man 
and  his  wife.  The  cottage  was  a  pleasant 
place-  There  seemed  to  be  everything  about  j 
it  that  a  cottage  should  have.  It  had  a 
thatched  roof.  It  had  a  lean-to  at  one  end, 
and  it  had  a  large  water  butt.  The  garden, 
too,  was  all  it  should  be.  It  possessed  box 
borders,  and  in  one  corner,  where  the  breeze 
from  all  sides  caught  it,  there  stood  on  a 
pole  a  weathervane,  two  tireless  wooden  men  j 
who.  now  lazily  and  now  with  furious  energy, 
waved  clubs  of  strange  size  and  formation  in 
the  air. 

The  odd  man  had  his  prides.  There  was 
nothing  to  which  he  could  not  turn  his  hand 
(says  the  Christian  Science  Monitor).  Up  at 
the  House,  the  Maister's,  where  he  worked, 
they  could  not  do  without  him.  With  a  won- 
derful beam  of  possession  he  would  so  re- 
mark, and  with  a  wave  of  las  hand,  take 
charge.  The  garden  up  at  the  House  was,  of 
course,  work  for  the  gardener,  and  the  stable 
for  the  groom,  but  when  the  Maister  wanted 
something  out  of  the  ordinary,  wanted  to 
carry  out  some  "touch,"  as  he  called  it — 
felling  a  tree,  cutting  off  branches  to  make  a 
"vista,"  diverting  a  path,  making  a  fence, 
planning  a  bird  pond — then  it  was.  of  course, 
the  odd  man  to  whom  he  appealed.  "I'll  do 
it,"  the  odd  man  was  wont  to  say  on  such 
occasions  "indeed  I'll  do  it."  The  odd  man 
always  repeated  his  every  remark.  He  also 
set  a  great  value  on  long  words.  Sometimes 
they  fitted  in  all  right,  and  sometimes  they 
did  not.  He  had  been  cleaning  out  a  well 
one  day,  and  the  Maister  had  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  work  from  the  first.  He  al- 
ways did.  He  and  the  odd  man  often  quar- 
reled over  things  because  the  Maister  had  his 
own  ideas  as  to  how  they  should  be  done ; 
but  they  had  known  each  other  many  years, 
and  such  differences  had  a  way  of  blowing 
over.  But  to  return  to  the  well.  The  work 
was  done,  and  the  Maister  and  the  odd  man 
were  discussing  the  matter.  "Six  feet  of 
sentiment,"  the  odd  man  was  saying,  with  em- 
phasis, "indeed,  six  feet  of  sentiment  I  took 
up  out  of  that  there  well."'  And  the  Maister 
said,  slowly,  "Six  feet,  indeed,  so  much  as 
that ;  six  feet." 

The  odd  man  was  always  paid  by  the  day. 
He  worked  up  at  the  House  every'  day,  win- 
ter and  summer,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  the  tra- 
dition of  his  calling  that  he  should  be  paid 
by  the  day,  and  so  neither  he  nor  the  Maister 
ever  for  a  moment  thought  of  deviating  from 
it.  And  the  Maister  always  paid  him  him- 
self, at  6  o'clock  in  summer  and  at  5  in  win- 
ter, and  no  matter  what  differences  the  day 
may  have  brought  forth  between  them,  the 
evening  found  these  things  forgotten.  In 
summer-time,  as  the  sun  would  be  westering, 
the  odd  man,  all  his  tools  put  away  "where  ! 
he  could  find  'em,  indeed,  where  he  could  find 
'em,"  would  come  round  the  corner  and  find 
the  Maister  seated  on  a  garden  bench  near 
the  barberry  hedge,  where  a  view  was  to  be 
had  of  the  valley  and  the  hills  beyond.  And 
so  they  would  talk  a  minute  or  two,  consult 
about  the  work  for  the  next  day,  and  then 
with  a  "Good-nighr,  indeed,  good-night,"  the 
odd  man  would  take  his  way  home. 

In  winter  he  would  come  to  the  door,  and 
the  Maister  would  come  out  to  him.  And 
then,  maybe,  on  one  of  those  still  evenings 
that  come  sometimes  in  the  early  days  of  No- 
vember, when  the  air  is  laden  with  the  scent 
of  burning  leaves,  and  the  full  moon  rises 
slowly  above  the  trees,  the  odd  man  would 
admit  to  himself  a  pleasure  in  it  all  as  he 
made  his  way  unhurried  down  the  drive  and 
out  into  the  lane  that  led  to  the  cottage  at 
the  corner.  Anon,  he  would  look  up.  and 
walk  more  briskly.  "It's  a  reet  night,"  he 
would  say  to  himself,  as  he  buttoned  an  earthy 
coat,   "indeed,   it's  a   reet  night.'' 


In  Japan  a  new  religious  sect  known  as 
Kirozumism  is  making  rather  surprising  head- 
way. In  that  country  and  its  provinces  it  is 
said  to  have  3,000,000  adherents.  It  is 
founded  on  the  teachings  of  Kirozutno  Tada- 
mune.  who  died  in  1850.  The  son  of  a  priest, 
he  early  asserted  claim  to  a  heavenly  mission. 
He  became  bedridden  from  consumption  after 
the  sudden  deaths  of  his  parents.  Since 
grief,  he  argued,  had  brought  him  down,  a 
cheerful  optimism  should  lift  him  up.  Cheer- 
ing up  he  worshipped  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  heaven.  Next  he  worshipped  the  sun. 
Gradually  he  was  cured.  He  did  not  regard 
it  as  a  miracle,  but  a  scientific  result.  He 
was  fat-cheeked  and  rotund  and  looked  his 
cheerful  doctrine,  and  so  won  multitudes. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Has  the  furnace  gone  out,  Bridget?"  "U 
didn't  come  through  here,  mum." — Facts  and 
Fancies. 

Great  Doctor — Your  wife,  sir,  needs  a 
change  of  air.  Mr.  Tightzuad — Well,  I'll  get 
her  an   electric  fan. — Puck. 

Clark — Do  you  believe  in  preparedness? 
Clubleigh — Sure!  I  never  go  home  late  with- 
out having  an  excuse  all  framed  up. — Kansas 
City  Star. 

Newcomer  (at  resort) — Is  this  a  restful 
place?  Native — Well,  it  used  ter  be  until 
folks  began  comin'  here  fer  to  rest. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Is  your  wife  fond  of  athletics?"  "Not  at 
all.  She  just  wears  that  sport  suit  because 
she  thinks  she  looks  cute  in  it." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Cautious  Wife — Dinna  pay  the  fares  yet, 
Angus.  They  may  drap  a  bomb  on  us,  and 
then  ye'd  ha'  thrown  guid  money  awa.' — 
Passing  Shou\ 

Mose  Possum — Ah  thought  yo'  was  goin'  to 
work  today,  Pete!  Pete  Persimmons — Ah  got 
a  reprieve.  Mah  wife  died  suddinly  dis 
mawnin'. — Topeka  Journal. 

Life  Insurance  Examiner — Ah — you  have 
suicidal  impulses,  do  you — are  they  frequent? 
Applicant — Oh,  yes,  I  get  'em  every  time  your 
agent  oozes  into  my  office. — Puck. 

"We  dined  out  last  night.  Pa  disgraced 
us  as  usual."  "How  was  that?"  "He  got  to 
the   end  of   the   dinner   with    three   forks   and 

two   spoons  still   unused." — Chicago  Herald. 

"I  really  don't  believe,"  said  Gladys  coyly, 
"that  you  particularly  wanted  to  hear  me 
sing."  "I  did  indeed,"  her  admirer  protested. 
"I   had  never  heard  you."— Livingston  -Lance. 

IV Wis — I  wonder  if  there  will  ever  be  uni- 
versal peace  ?  Gillis — Sure.  All  they've  got 
to  do  is  to  get  the  nations  to  agree  that  in 
case  of  war  the  winner  pays  the  pensions. — 
Dallas  News. 

First  Voluntary  Aid — This  patient's  tem- 
perature is  105  degrees.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
Second  Voluntary  Aid — Put  him  down  100. 
The  doctor  gets  so  nervous  if  it's  more. — 
Sydney  Bulletin. 

She — Now  that  you've  got  a  raise  of  sixty 
a  month,  Tom,  we  can  afford  a  more  expen- 
sive flat.  He — But  we're  very  comfortable 
here.  How  would  it  do  if  I  ask  the  landlord 
to  raise  our  rent? — Boston   Globe. 
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A  Call  to  Mayor  Rolph. 

At  the  Dreamland  Rink  meeting  which  preceded  the 
Preparedness  Parade,  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Rudolph  Spreckels,  William  McDevitt  is  declared  by 
an  expert  shorthand  reporter  who  took  down  his  re- 
marks as  they  were  spoken  to  have  said: 

If  I  thought  the  people  in  the  Preparedness  parade  on 
Saturday  afternoon  could  take  sound  advice  I  might  be 
tempted  to  siy  to  them,  "Shoot  in  the  back  of  the  neck  or 
somewhere  else  in  this  parade  all  of  the  corrupt  corporation 
officials  and  minions,  all  of  the  corrupt  bankers,  all  of  the 
representatives  of  those  powers  whose  creed  is  just  lust  for 
war,  shoot  them  and  call  it  a  good  day's  work  and  go  home. 
I  would  prefer  that  all  the  flags  were  one.  I  would  favor 
one  color,  the  color  of  the  heart's  blood,  to  indicate  that  we 
stand  for  life. 

The  man  who  uttered  these  phrases,  William  Mc- 
Devitt, is  a  declared  Socialist.  He  was  the  Socialist 
candidate  for  mayor  of  San  Francisco  in  1909  and 
again  in  1911.  He  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Radical  Club  and  of  other  like  organizations.  Also, 
this  man  is  a  member  of  the  official  organization  of  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  under  the  patronage  of  Mayor 
Rolph. 

Now  if  Mayor  Rolph  stands  for  law  and  order,  if 


he  would  discountenance  the  principles  and  the  state 
of  mind  illustrated  in  the  expressions  above  quoted, 
he  should  peremptorily  dismiss  this  man  McDevitt 
from  the  official  service  of  the  city.  It  is  a  crying 
shame  that  one  capable  of  such  counsels  as  those  em- 
bodied in  the  remarks  quoted  should  be  permitted  to 
stand  upon  the  official  roster  of  San  Francisco. 


The  Republican  Conference. 
It  is  not  claimed  for  the  conference  of  Repub- 
licans at  San  Francisco  last  Saturday  that  it  was 
an  authoritative  body.  Under  the  laws  of  California 
governing  elections  as  they  have  been  juggled  by  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  there  is  no  legal  means  by  which  men 
of  common  views — in  other  words,  a  political  party — 
may  coordinate  their  activities  in  an  orderly  and  au- 
thoritative fashion.  But  "reform"  has  not  gone  so  far 
as  to  prohibit  conference  between  citizens  looking  to 
common  action  in  furtherance  of  common  purposes. 
The  meeting  on  Saturday  was  such  a  conference — no 
further  or  more  definite  mandate  may  be  claimed  for  it. 
Although  lacking  the  authority  of  a  definitely  commis- 
sioned political  convention,  the  conference  was,  strictly 
speaking,  representative  of  the  Republican  party  of 
California.  It  was  made  up  of  Republicans  holding 
official  place  in  party  affairs  by  due  selection  of  the 
rank-and-file  of  the  party.  If  not  commissioned  as 
members  of  a  state  convention  or  conference,  they  had 
at  least  that  species  of  authorization  which  comes  from 
having  been  selected  for  other  activities  connected  with 
party  welfare.  They  were  precisely  the  men  who  would 
have  been  sent  to  a  party  convention  if  such  a  meeting 
were  legally  permissible. 


The  purpose  of  this  conference  was  the  legitimate 
one  of  considering  claims  of  candidates  for  party  nomi- 
nation in  the  coming  senatorial  primary  and  of  recom- 
mending concerted  action  to  the  members  of  the  party 
throughout  the  state.  There  had  come  into  the  field  as  a 
candidate  for  senatorial  nomination  a  man — none  other 
than  Governor  Johnson  himself — not  a  Republican,  but 
an  open  enemy  of  the  party,  proffering  no  guaranties  of 
support  of  party  principles  or  party  agents,  looking  for 
success  through  the  activities  of  a  political  machine  or- 
ganized in  personal  interest.  The  possibility  of  defeat- 
ing this  arrogant  intruder  appears  to  be  dependent  upon 
concentrating  the  legitimate  party  vote  upon  a  single 
candidate,  and  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  make 
choice  between  rival  aspirants.  Thus,  to  summarize 
the  facts,  there  was  held  a  conference  of  Repub- 
licans for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  united  vote  of 
the  party  to  bear  upon  the  coining  primary  election. 
It  would  be  impossible  under  our  confused  laws  to 
bring  together  a  more  definitely  representative  group ; 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  a  more  proper  and 
legitimate  purpose.  

Let  the  Argonaut  say  frankly  that  as  between  Judge 
Bordwell  and  Mr.  Booth  its  preference  has  been  for  the 
former.  It  has  regarded  Judge  Bordwell  as  the  more 
experienced,  the  more  widely  known,  the  more  avail- 
able man.  Long  before  Judge  Bordwell  entered  the 
field  or  before  his  name  had  been  publicly  mentioned 
for  the  senatorship  the  editor  of  this  journal  declared 
his  estimate  of  Judge  Bordwell  as  altogether  the 
most  suitable  man  in .  the  southern  district,  a  dis- 
trict to  which  by'  universal  consent  the  nomination 
has  been  appropriated.  But  the  conference  has  spoken, 
and  with  a  unanimity  which  can  leave  no  doubt 
in  any  fair  mind  that  as  between  the  two  men 
Mr.  Booth  was  and  is  the  party  choice.  Very  much 
may  be  said  for'  Mr.  Booth.  He  has  high  charac- 
ter, comparative  youth,  an  admirable  personal  pres- 
ence, a  fine  record  of  activity  in  matters  relating  to 
the  public  welfare  in  his  immediate  home  and  in  the 
state  at  large.  He  is  a  Republican  of  sincerity  and 
loyalty.     He   has   a   winning  personality,   with   health 


and  energies  adequate  to  the  coming  campaign  and  to 
the  duties  of  a  senator.  The  Argonaut  accepts  Mr. 
Booth  cheerfully  and  cordially  as  the  candidate  of  the 
party  and  will  give  him  such  support  as  it  may  in  his 
character  of  authorized  party  champion.  Without  re- 
serve or  question  it  waives  its  preference  for  another 
man  in  obedience  to  the  will  and  choice  of  the  party  as 
expressed  by  the  only  means  possible  under  all  the  con- 
ditions.   

In  party  loyalty,  and  under  all  the  obligations  of 
the  situation,  it  is  due  that  Judge  Bordwell  should 
now  retire  and  give  to  Mr.  Booth  the  support 
due  under  his  nomination  by  the  party  conference. 
For  him  to  remain  in  competition  for  the  party 
nomination,  making  it  what  may  be  styled  a  three- 
cornered  contest,  will  be  to  divide  the  legitimate 
party  forces  and  possibly — even  probably — to  give  the 
nomination  to  Governor  Johnson.  Nothing  more  de- 
moralizing to  party  spirit  or  more  fatal  to  the  party 
purpose  could  be  conceived.  Therefore  as  a  friend  of 
Judge  Bordwell  the  Argonaut  counsels  him  to  put  aside 
his  ambitions  and  to  fall  into  line  in  support  of  those 
large  purposes  which  lie  in  a  sphere  above  and  be- 
yond any  and  every  personal  motive.  This  course  is 
due  to  consistency  and  integrity — to  a  consistency  and 
an  integrity  which  have  won  for  Judge  Bordwell  in 
times  past  a  large  measure  of  esteem  in  his  immediate 
district  and  throughout  the  state. 


It  would  be  uncandid  to  minimize  the  hazard  of  a 
complicated  situation.  Governor  Johnson,  albeit  no  Re- 
publican, seeks  to  thrust  himself,  unwelcome,  upon  the 
party  to  whose  every  interest  he  has  now  for  several 
years  been  an  open  enemy.  He  is  enabled  to  do  this 
under  an  illegitimate  but  legalized  system  devised 
by  his  own  cunning  and  put  into  effect  by  methods 
of  grossest  dishonesty.  His  assumptior  Ind  his  plans 
merit  rebuke.  Their  success  would  tend  to  destruc- 
tion of  party  spirit.  It  would  check  the  movement 
toward  party  rehabilitation  in  California,  tend  to  gen- 
eral discouragement  and  to  the  blight  of  hopes  founded 
in  enthusiasm  for  party  reorganization  along  whole- 
some lines.  His  hope  of  success  lies  in  marshaling 
in  his  support  a  faction  which  under  his  leadership 
has  attempted  to  penalize  Republicanism  in  California. 
Hopes  of  his  defeat  lie  in  united  action  on  the  part 
of  the  legitimate  Republicans  in  support  of  a  candidate 
of  unquestioned  party  loyalty. 

The  one  possible  or  probable  effect  of  Judge  Bord- 
well's  remaining  in  the  competition  will  be  to  promote 
the  candidacy  of  Governor  Johnson ;  and  Judge  Bord- 
well should  be  the  last  man  in  California  to  lend  him- 
self to  a  purpose  so  greatly  at  odds  with  the  declared 
spirit  and  wish  of  the  real  Republicans  of  the  state. 
It  is  less  than  two  months  since  he  headed  a  suc- 
cessful political  movement  in  opposition  to  this  man 
and  his  pretensions.  Now  to  turn  face  about,  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  unworthy  pretensions,  will  be  to  dis- 
credit his  own  record — to  turn  away  from  propriety 
and  legitimacy  and  give  practical  support  where  every 
motive  of  honor  impels  to  another  course. 


Hughes' Address  of  Acceptance. 

Mr.  Hughes'  address  in  formal  acceptance  of  the 
presidential  nomination  naturally  lacks  something  of 
the  "ring"  of  his  brief  telegram  to  the  chairman  of 
the  convention  in  the  hour  following  the  event.  None 
the  less  it  is  a  declaration  of  great  pith  and  force,  very 
serviceable  as  defining  the  general  lines  upon  which 
the  campaign  is  to  be  made.  It  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  in  the  weeks  between  now  and  November  Repub- 
lican tactics  will  be  positive  and  aggressive,  leaving 
the  Democratic  candidate  no  choice  but  to  stand  on  the 
defensive. 

Mr.  Hughes'  arraignment  of  the  Wilson 
tion  relates  to   ils  courses  both  domestic 
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It  charges  nothing-  less  than  vacillation  and  cowardice 
in  our  dealings  with  issues  growing  out  of  the  Euro- 
pean war — "brave  words  stripped  of  force  by  inde- 
cision." America.  Mr.  Hughes  declares,  has  lost 
consideration  by  policies  defined  in  words,  but  with- 
out support  of  acts.  In  a  world  crisis,  with  the 
United  States  the  one  great  nation  not  involved,  and 
when  we  should  have  been  an  up-standing  champion  of 
recognized  international  law,  we  have  fiddled  and 
fumbled  successive  issues  until  nobody  cares  seriously 
what  our  position  may  be  with  respect  to  anything. 
At  a  time  when  our  national  prestige  ought  to  have 
been  augmented  and  our  authority  in  support  of  justice 
among  the  nations  enhanced  we  have  lost  consideration, 
lost  respect. 

With  regard  to  Mexican  policy  in  its  turnings,  twist- 
ings,  insincerities,  and  abatements,  Mr.  Hughes  is  espe- 
cially and  overwhelmingly  effective.  He  says  truly  and 
not  too  severely: 

The  dealings  of  the  Administration  with  Mexico  constitute 
a  confused  chapter  of  blunders.  We  have  not  helped  Mexico. 
She  lies  prostrate,  impoverished,  famine  stricken,  overwhelmed 
with  the  woes  and  outrages  of  internecine  strife,  the  helpless 
victim  of  a  condition  of  anarchy  which  the  course  of  the 
Administration  only  served  to  promote.  For  ourselves  we 
have  witnessed  the  murder  of  our  citizens  and  the  destruction 
of  their  property.  We  have  made  enemies,  not  friends.  In- 
stead of  commanding  respect  and  deserving  good-will  by  sin- 
cerity, firmness,  and  consistency,  we  provoked  misapprehen- 
sion and  deep  resentment.  In  the  light  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Administration  no  one  could  understand  its  professions.  De- 
crying interference,  we  interfered  most  exasperatingly.  We 
have  not  even  kept  out  of  actual  conflict,  and  the  soil  of 
Mexico  is  stained  with  the  blood  of  our  soldiers.  We  have 
resorted  to  physical  invasion,  only  to  retire  without  gaining 
the  professed  object.  It  is  a  record  which  can  not  be  ex- 
amined without  a  profound  sense  of  humiliation. 

The  conclusion  that  the  Administration  has  "utterly 
failed  of  its  duty"  is  a  strong  arraignment  and  its 
strength  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  the  simple 
truth.  Likewise  severe  and  truthful  is  Mr.  Hughes' 
presentment  with  respect  to  the  military  policy  of  the 
Administration.  It  has  been  foolish,  futile,  disastrous. 
It  has  sent  our  soldiers  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
them,  so  to  speak,  to  shed  their  blood  on  Mexican  soil. 
It  has  permitted  time  to  pass  without  preparation  for 
what  was  inevitable  and  foreseen,  and  it  has  called 
into  a  service  for  which  it  was  not  prepared  a  large  i 
force  of  semi-civilian  troops  to  suffer  and  die  on  the 
Mexican  border  under  hardships  fit  only  to  be  endured 
by  seasoned  and  well-provided  men.  It  has  made  sur- 
render in  supine  spirit  of  the  one  project  which  might 
have  given  us  an  effective  reserve  army  under  national  ! 
authority.  It  has  permitted  the  "pork  barrel"  to  dissi- 
pate funds  which  if  expended  discreetly  would  have 
created  a  real  condition  of  preparedness. 

While  the  address  of  acceptance  sacrifices  some- 
thing of  dynamic  force  to  sober  and  extended  argu- 
ment, it  will  serve  the  excellent  purpose  of  giving 
to  those  who  publicly  and  privately  are  to  plead 
the  cause  of  Republicanism  before  the  country  a 
body  of  definite  arguments  as  well  as  the  inspiration 
of  a  clear-headed  and  resolute  leadership.  It  has  a 
value,  lacking  in  the  vague  and  over-rhetorical  utter- 
ances of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  direct  and  positive  meaning. 
It  aims,  not  at  fine  phrases,  but  at  putting  before  the 
American  people  the  leading  issues  of  the  time  in  words 
understandable  in  their  exact  significance  by  the  com- 
monest intelligence. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  other  late  leaders 
of  the  Progressive  movement,  with  their  approving 
demonstrations,  gave  to  the  ceremony  of  formal  accept- 
ance the  character  of  a  party  reunion.  Manifestly  the 
Republicans  of  the  country,  lately  divided  by  discordant 
purposes  and  broken  into  opposing  groups,  are  again  at 
one  in  support  of  our  national  traditions  and  of  for- 
ward-looking policies  calculated  to  carry  the  country  to 
higher  levels  of  moral  purpose  consistent  alike  with 
tradition  and  history.  There  was  dramatic  propriety 
in  the  strains  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  which  attuned  with 
the  applause  on  the  part  of  Republicans  of  all  factions 
which  greeted  Mr.  Hughes'  pronouncement. 


nation  of  a  long  period  of  lawlessness  and  madness ;  let  us 
not  forget  that  we  shall  be  unworthy  of  the  blessed  heritage 
of  freedom  if  we  falter  at  the"  task  which  now  confronts  us. 
namely  to  root  out  forever  the  cancerous  growth  of  class 
bitterness  and  to  restore  forever  law  and  order  in  our  city. 
There  is  no  use  to  cry  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace. 
*  *  *  We  may  win  peace  by  fighting  wrong ;  we  can  buy 
peace  by  compromising  with  evil — which  shall  it  be?  Let 
our  answer  be  that  if  our  cause  be  just,  we  shall  fight  for 
the"  truth  and  the  right  and  we  shall  never  compromise  with 
the  wrong.  We  shall  rather  adopt  the  doctrine  that  every 
personal  end  must  be  cast  aside,  every  self-seeking  interest 
must  be  effaced,  intolerance  and  animosity  of  class  against 
class  must  be  rooted  out,  and  the  great  and  commanding 
cause  of  our  beloved  San  Francisco  must  be  served  with 
single-minded  purpose.  We  must  charge  ourselves  with  the 
rule  that  forces  of  social  destruction  can  only  be  destroyed 
by  the  greater  momentum  of  those  organized  in  defense  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  *  *  *  We  shall 
not  have  peace  and  unity  until  statesmanship  presides  over 
our  councils ;  for  the  petty  politics  which  aim  at  local  au- 
thority there  must  be  substituted  the  greater  politics  which 
make  for  absolute  freedom  and  for  that  degree  of  law  and 
order  which  guarantees  unto  every  man  his  own  and  which 
punishes  the  wrong-doer,  whether  he  be  great  or  small.  Unity 
and  statesmanship  are  impossible  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
sink  our  personal  aims  in  dedication  to  the  high  and  unifying 
cause  which  summoned  us  together  at  this  hour. 


Wise  Words. 

Words  unsupported  by  acts  are  of  no  value.     They 

are  something  worse,  since  they  may  serve  to  soothe 

a   conscience    aroused,   but   not   sufficiently   aroused   to 

enforce    right    conditions.      San    Francisco    may    well 

pan'  ;r  the  words  of  Mr.  Otto  Irving  Wise  before  the 

meeting  in  the  Auditorium  last  week: 

Lei   us  not  forget  that  Saturday's  tragedy  was  but  a  culmi- 


"  Trading  with  the  Enemy." 
There  are  evidences  that  behind  the  ostentatious 
solicitude  of  the  government  at  Washington  for  certain 
American  firms  "blacklisted"  by  the  British  government 
there  are  motives  not  unconnected  with  the  political 
exigencies  of  a  campaign  year.  When  the  news  came 
that  Great  Britain  had  issued  a  blacklist  containing 
the  names  of  eighty-two  American  firms  with  which 
Britons  were  forbidden  to  trade  because  of  presumed 
relations  between  these  firms  and  Germany,  certain 
newspaper  correspondents  calling  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment were  informed  by  Mr.  Polk,  Acting  Secretary, 
that  the  matter  was  not  one  of  serious  importance. 
They  received  from  Mr.  Polk  the  impression  that  the 
Washington  government  conceded  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  or  any  other  country  during  time  of  war  to 
regulate  the  operations  of  her  merchants  and  importers. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  policy  of  blacklisting  in 
times  of  war  was  allowable  and  legitimate,  nothing 
more  in  short  than  what  we  did  upon  more  than  one 
occasion  during  our  Civil  War. 

The  next  development  followed  the  return  of  Secre- 
tary Tumulty  from  a  brief  vacation  at  Asbury  Park. 
After  an  interview  with  Mr.  Tumulty.  Acting  Secre- 
tary Polk  called  up  certain  of  his  newspaper  friends 
and  proceeded  quite  definitely  and  positively  to  reverse 
himself.  The  matter,  he  said,  upon  consideration,  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  grave  international  concern.  Then 
a  newspaper  agitation  began,  the  Hearst  papers,  which 
are  now  being  actively  "placated"  by  the  Administra 
tion,  being  conspicuously  to  the  front.  Administrative 
indifference  was  succeeded  by  a  furious  administrative 
effort  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  blacklist  order. 
It  was  urged  officially  that  a  grave  crisis  had  arisen, 
that  Britain  had  done  an  almost  unforgivable  thing  in 
issuing  the  blacklist  order,  and  that  a  great  and  new 
burden  had  been  placed  on  the  President  to  the  end  o) 
extricating  us  with  honor  from  a  dilemma  of  "por- 
tentous possibilities." 

We  have  it  from  Washington  that  Sir  Cecil  Spring- 
Rice,  the  British  ambassador,  while  of  course  not  talk- 
ing officially  for  publication,  privately  confesses  to  a 
state  of  supreme  chagrin.  His  explanation  of  the  black- 
list order,  which  he  says  he  has  been  barred  by  official 
stand-offishness  from  making  "to  the  government,  is  as 
follows:  British  merchants,  fearful  of  violating  the 
"trading  with  the  enemy"  act,  have  been  holding  under 
suspicion  some  eight  thousand  American  firms,  the  sus- 
picion being  grounded  in  most  instances  upon  the  fact 
that  these  firms  were  involved  with  German  names. 
Anything  smacking  of  German  sympathy  aroused  their 
suspicions  and  made  them  prone  to  avoid  dealing  with 
the  suspected  firm,  lest  they  fall  under  the  penalties 
of  the  "trading  with  the  enemy"  act.  Among  the  eight 
thousand,  for  example,  was  that  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
winch  had  suffered  through  discrimination  against  its 
London  exchange  paper.  The  British  government  took 
the  matter  up  and  demonstrated  to  its  satisfaction  the 
neutrality  of  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  suspected  firms, 
including  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  issued  a  list  containing 
the  names  of  eighty-two  firms— practically  one  per  cent 
— which  it  felt  satisfied  had  German  connections  or 
were  so  dominated  by  German  interests  as  to  warrant 
discriminative  action.     According  to  the  argument  the 


ninety-nine  per  cent  were  whitelisted.  while  only  one 
per  cent  were  blacklisted. 

In  the  view  of  the  British  government  it  has  a  per- 
fect right  under  precedents  established  by  ourselves  to 
discriminate  against  firms  in  neutral  countries  who  do 
business  with  its  enemies.  It  does  not  recognize  any 
right  upon  the  part  of  the  American  government  to 
undertake  to  enforce  a  friendly  attitude  on  its  part  to- 
ward firms  which  it  suspects  of  dealing  with  its  enemies. 
Under  the  British  theory  there  can  be  no  compulsion  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  England  or  any  other  country  in 
time  of  peace  or  war  being  justified  in  buying  and 
selling  whence  and  with  whom  it  pleases  for  any  reason 
or  for  no  reason. 

We  can  but  suspect  that  all  the  pother  at  Washing- 
ton concerning  the  British  blacklist  has  a  political  pur- 
pose. Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  it  can  have  any- 
other  purpose.  Surely  our  government  will  not  con- 
tend that  it  may  insist  upon  the  British  government  or 
British  merchants  placing  their  business  with  firms 
which  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason  may  commer- 
cially or  political  be  regarded  as  non  grata.  That  it 
should  seize  upon  this  petty  and  trivial  occasion  to 
make  a  sensational  exhibition  of  solicitude  for  "Amer- 
ican interests"  is  characteristic  of  an  Administration 
which  is  trying  to  divert  attention  from  Mexico,  where 
American  interests — and  American  lives — are  being 
sacrificed  with  impunity. 


A  Trivial  "  Grievance." 

Americans  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why,  when 
American  sympathy  is  overwhelmingly  with  the  cause 
of  the  Allies,  there  should  be  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  bitter  and  almost  universal  resentment 
against  this  country.  To  be  sure,  the  course  of  the 
Administration  toward  certain  derelictions  of  Germany 
in  matters  of  humane  practice  and  of  international 
law  may  to  some  extent  account  for  it.  But  taken  by 
and  large,  the  Washington  government  has  been  quite 
as  lenient  in  dealing  with  English  as  with  German 
grievances,  albeit  the  former  have  been  less  serious  in 
character.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  open-handed 
generosity  of  America  in  mitigation  of  the  hardships 
of  the  men  at  the  front  and  in  relief  of  suffering  non- 
combatants,  chiefly  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  Allied 
countries,  should  be  an  effective  guaranty  of  national 
sympathy. 

The  latest  grievance,  we  find  by  a  study  of  English 
newspapers,  relates  to  the  American  attitude  toward 
the  battle  of  Jutland.  It  is  noted  that  the  American 
press  has  not  fallen  into  spasms  of  enthusiasm  in  ex- 
ploitation of  the  valor  of  British  seamen  on  that  notable 
occasion.  And  this  appears  to  be  profoundly  resented 
by  British  press  and  people  on  the  theory  that  it  im- 
plies an  attitude  of  unfriendliness.  "Why."  asks  an 
English  newspaper,  "does  the  American  press  decline 
to  exploit  the  courage  and  valor  of  our  sailors  and  to 
impress  upon  the  American  people  that  the  victory  in 
that  great  battle  was  really  with  us?" 

There  are  two  explanations.  One  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can press  for  the  most  part  deals  with  events  of  the 
day  only,  paying  little  attention  to  "burnt  powder," 
and  being  loth  under  its  standards  of  practice  to  make 
explanations  after  the  event,  especially  when  such  ex- 
planations imply  discredit  of  the  original  publication. 
We  merely  state  the  fact — we  do  not  applaud  it.  Then 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  British  people  and  the 
British  press  at  first  regarded  the  battle  of  Jutland 
as  a  disaster  and  treated  it  as  such.  The  impression 
in  this  country  was  made  in  the  first  announcement 
from  London  and  it  has  not  been  effaced  by  subse- 
quent statements  which,  not  being  "news,"  have  seemed 
to  the  average  editor  to  be  rather  more  than  less  ex- 
planatory and  apologetic. 

Again,  even  the  corrected  reports  have  not  served 
greatly  to  enhance  American-  respect  for  British 
prowess  on  the  sea.  American  critics  of  the  battle  of 
Jutland  are  distinctly  of  the  opinion  that  better  general- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  British  would  have  yielded  a 
better  outcome  for  the  British  sea  power.  Whether 
right  or  wrong,  the  opinion  is  common  in  this  country 
that  Admiral  Beatty  dashed  into  the  fight  with  an  in- 
ferior force  when  he  should  by  a  policy  of  caution 
have  led  the  German  ships  back  upon  the  larger  force 
of  Admiral  Jellico.  The  British  fleet  finally  drove  its 
adversary  from  the  scene  of  conflict.  It  held  posses- 
sion of  the  field,  so  to  speak.  But  it  did  so  by  weight 
of  superior  prowess,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  the 
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effect    that    German    valor   was    less    in   evidence   than 
British  valor. 

The  corrected  British  accounts  which  place  the  Ger- 
man losses  far  in  excess  of  those  acknowledged  by 
Germany  are,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  main  correct.  The 
facts  have  been  duly  exploited  by  the  serious  section 
of  the  American  press.  We  can  not  see  that  there  is 
any  ground  for  the  British  indictment  of  American  in- 
difference because  a  few  sensational  newspapers  have 
not  gone  back  to  correct  the  earlier  English  estimates 
of  the  battle  and  its  effects,  or  because  any  part  of  the 
American  press  does  not  make  it  a  special  business  to 
exploit  with  a  special  emphasis  a  valor  in  which  the 
combatants  were  equal  sharers. 


Editorial  Notes. 
In  view  of  previous  attempts  to  destroy  powder  fac- 
tories and  munitions  works  in  this  country  engaged  in 
the  work  of  supplying  foreign  armies,  the  inference  is 
inevitable  that  the  frightful  explosion  in  New  York 
harbor  was  the  work  of  incendiaries.  But  it  is  a  case 
where  judgment  ought  to  wait  upon  the  facts.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  stores  on  Black  Tom  Island 
were  highly  explosive  in  character  and  that  any  one  of 
a  hundred  possible  accidents,  entirely  innocent  in  char- 
acter, might  set  off  the  whole  consignment.  An  out 
standing  fact  in  connection  with  the  explosion  is  that 
the  storage  of  such  merchandise  in  such  a  vast  quan- 
tity was  definitely  illegitimate  and  illegal.  Those  re- 
sponsible obviously  "took  a  chance" — and  as  usual 
where  "chances"  are  "taken."  the  hazard  was  upon 
others.  It  is  commonly  the  case  where  desperate 
chances  are  taken  recklessly  that  the  perpetrator  plays, 
not  with  his  own  life  and  property,  but  rather  with  the 
lives  and  the  property  of  others. 


The  following  note,  written  by  an  American  who 
arrived  at  San  Diego  on  the  United  States  transport 
Buffalo  a  few  days  ago  to  a  relative  in  San  Francisco, 
sheds  an  interesting  sidelight  upon  the  state  of  mind — 
and  the  current  practice — of  the  Mexican  populace : 

Some  of  the  refugees  arrived  here  (San  Diego)  on  the 
transport  Buffalo.  Two  of  them  were  former  employees  of 
mine — honest,  straightforward  fellows,  and  the  stories  they 
told  ine  would  make  your  blood  boil — how  they  were  insulted 
and  robbed  of  their  effects ;  how  all  Americans  are  called 
"Chinos  blancos"  (white  Chinamen)  ;  how  the  leaders  of  the 
de  facto  government  mislead  the  natives  by  telling  them  El 
Paso  has  been  captured ;  that  Pershing's  forces  are  sur- 
rounded and  will  have  to  surrender  shortly — that  they  have 
been  beaten  so  far  in  every  battle,  etc.,  and  all  this  stuff 
ad  na  useam ,  which  the  natives  swallow  and  absolutely  be- 
lieve it.  They  (the  Mexicans)  are  convinced  that  we  are 
afraid  of  them  and  that  they  can  whip  us  at  any  time  they 
wish.  The  boys  say  that  bands  of  robbers  and  thieves  are 
roaming  everywhere,  robbing  and  looting  all,  especially  Amer- 
icans and  American  property,  and  that  they  are  unchecked 
and  not  molested  in  any  way  by  the  de  facto  government,  01 
by  others.  They  state  positively,  and  this  is  what  we  all 
believe,  that  it  is  useless  to  look  for  any  settlement  uf  the 
difficulties  by  the  Mexicans  themselves,  and  that  no  settlement 
will  be  made  until  we  intervene,  as  we  did  in  Cuba.  It 
would  be  useless  for  us  to  return  to  Mexico  or  to  undertake 
to  reopen  any  of  our  properties,  for  no  American  will  be  safe 
again  in  the  out-of-the-way  parts  of  Mexico  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  State  Bureau  of  Distribution. 


Market  Director  Weinstock  Defines  the  Scope  and  Methods 
of  the  Projected  Agency. 

San   Francisco,  July   31,   1916. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Holm  an  :  This  is  to  thank  you  for  the  kind 
things  that  you  were  good  enough  to  say  in  your  issue  of 
July  29th  regarding  me  personally. 

For  old  friendship's  sake,  I  think  it  important,  however,  to 
set  you  straight  on  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  state 
commission  market.  You  wrote  your  editorial  criticizing  the 
state  commission  market  and  justifying  the  managers  of  the 
fruit  exchanges  in  their  refusal  to  become  adherents  to  the 
proposed  state  bureau  of  distribution  because  you  have  seem- 
ingly been  misinformed  on  the  scope  and  the  method  and  the 
plan  to  be  pursued  in  connection  with  the  proposed  state 
bureau  of  distribution. 

Knowing  you  as  well  as  I  do,  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  not 
your  desire  to  do  the  state  commission  market  any  injustice. 
I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  your  fairness  of  spirit  to  feel 
assured  that  you  are  only  too  ready  to  correct  errors.  It  is 
this  feeling  that  prompts  me  to  write  to  you  in  this  con- 
nection. 

In  your  editorial  you  say — referring  to  the  managers  of  the 
fruit  exchanges,  after  dwelling  on  the  high  efficiency  and  the 
commercial  science  developed  by  their  associations: 

Now  why  should  they  hand  over  this  fine  piece  of  mechanism  to 
the  mercy  of  an  Utopian  Progressivism  that  would  like  to  try  an 
experiment    and    to    play    upon    the    public    gratitude? 

The  following  things  were  evidently  not  made  clear  to 
you:  First,  that  the  proposed  state  bureau  of  distribution 
does  not  in  any  way  propose  to  affect  their  mechanism  in  the 
matter  of  gathering  their  shipments  and  disposing  of  their 
shipments ;  not  any  more  than  the  creation  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Clearing  House  has  in  the  slightest  degree  affected   the 


adhering  banks  in  their  manner  of  securing  deposits  or  of 
making   loans. 

The  purpose  of  the  San  Francisco  Clearing  House,  for 
example,  is  to  expedite  business  and  to  eliminate  waste;  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  state  bureau  of  distribution  is  to 
eliminate  the  glutting  of  markets  and  to  minimize  feasts 
and  famines  at  Eastern  sales  points  by  the  gathering  and 
dissemination  (among  the  adherents)  of  information  concern- 
ing  market   conditions. 

You  must  understand  that,  as  it  is  now,  each  distributor 
exercises  his  best  judgment  in  routing  and  diverting  the  ship- 
ments so  as  to  avoid  gluts  ;  but  that  he  is  largely  obliged  to 
guess  as  to  the  movements  of  his  competitors.  He  tries,  as 
well  as  he  knows  how,  to  keep  tab  on  them,  but,  not  being  a 
mind  reader,  he  can  not  tell  what  his  competitors  will  do  at 
the  fifty-ninth  minute  of  the  eleventh  hour.  This  frequently 
leads  to  having  a  famine  in  one  market  and  a  feast  in  an- 
other, to  the  serious  injury  of  the  producer. 

The  purpose  of  the  bureau  was  to  turn  on  the  light  and  keep 
it  turned  on,  so  that  each  distributor  could  route  and  divert 
his  shipments  with  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence  and  thus 
cut  out  the  needless  waste  of  which  the  producer  has  been 
the  victim,  as  the  result  of  non-intelligent  routing  and  di- 
verting. 

Despite  the  statement  of  Manager  Powell  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  written  under  date  of  June 
21,  1916,  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  no  time  when  the 
California  citrus  fruit  crop  has  as  a  whole  been  as  well  and 
as  equably  distributed  to  all  markets  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  as  at  the  present  time,  comes  the  statement  of  facts 
from  the  American  Fruit  Distributors  under  date  of  July  21st, 
which  shows  that  in  June,  up  to  the  23d,  Valencia  oranges 
brought  on  an  average  $3.80  a  box  in  New  York.  For 
the  three  following  marketing  days  the  market  was 
overloaded  by  about  eleven  cars  a  day,  due  seemingly 
to  blind  shipping,  and  prices  slumped  to  an  average 
of  $3.43  a  box ;  that  despite  the  fact  that  this  mis- 
take became  evident  and  that  heroic  efforts  were  made  to 
reduce  the  supplies  for  succeeding  days  to  the  normal, 
the  break  in  the  market  could  not  be  overcome  and  the  price 
slumped  still  further,  causing  a  loss  to  the  producers  who 
shipped  to  New  York  of  about  eleven  per  cent,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  loss  caused  to  producers  shipping  to  other  Eastern 
points,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  New  York  market  is  the 
pacemaker   for  prices   substantially   for  the   whole  country. 

These  facts,  which  are  neither  denied  nor  disputed  by 
Manager  Powell,  since  they  are  recorded  facts,  show  clearly 
that  if  the  Exchange  has  the  situation  thoroughly  in  hand 
and  knows  every  movement  of  every  competitor,  it  must 
knowingly  have  overloaded  the  market  to  the  injury  of  all 
the  producers,  and  if  this  thing  was  done  unknowingly,  it 
must  make  it  plainer  than  any  argument  that  could  be  used 
that  the  Exchange  does  not  know  what  its  competitors  are 
doing  or  intend  to  do,  and  emphasizes  the  importance — in 
the  interest  of  the  producer — for  the  creation  of  a  state  bu- 
reau of  distribution  which  would  act  as  a  clearing  house  of  in- 
formation. 

Again  you  say  in  your  editorial: 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Argonaut  thinks  that  the  fruit 
men  have  displayed  a  wise  caution  in  refusing  to  be  beguiled  by  a 
plausible  scheme  that  will  actually  owe  its  character  to  the  men 
who  will  eventually  control  it,  rather  than  to  the  aims  and  objects 
that   it  professes. 

Again  you  have  seemingly  not  been  correctly  informed.  It 
is  evident  that  you  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  under 
the  proposed  plan  the  adherents  themselves  were  to  elect  a 
board  of  five  members  from  among  their  number.  These  five 
in  turn  were  to  select  a  chief  of  the  bureau  of  distribution,  the 
state  market  director  having  obligated  himself  to  appoint  such 
nominee  as  the  chief  of  the  bureau.  This  therefore  makes 
plain  the  fact  that  the  control  would  rest  with  the  adherents; 
that  the  chief  of  the  bureau  would  be  their  selection  acting 
as  a  state  servant. 

You  further  point  out  that  while  the  adherents  might  have 
confidence  in  my  honesty  of  purpose  and  in  my  integrity  as 
a  state  market  director,  they  would  have  no  assurance  that 
my  successor  might  not  be  some  ordinary  politician  who 
would  become  a  mere  centre  for  political  coercion. 

Again  it  has  seemingly  not  been  made  plain  to  you  that  this 
whole  matter  is  purely  a  voluntary  one  on  the  part  of  ad- 
herents, and  as  soon  as  they  should  find  that  the  market 
director  was  unfit  or  was  exercising  powers  harmful  to  tbe 
industry,  they  would  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  sever  their  rela- 
tions, and  the  state  would  have  no  power — as  you  say — to 
wield  a  club  over  their  heads.  In  other  words,  the  state  bu- 
reau of  distribution  could  not  hope  to  perpetuate  itself  un- 
less it  was  continued  in  a  manner  that  was  equitable  and 
helpful  to  the  industry  and  unless  all  adherents  were  treated 
fairly  and  impartially. 

The  proposed  plan  is  no  longer  in  the  nature  of  an  experi- 
ment, as  it  has  been  successfully  carried  out  for  the  past 
two  seasons  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Markets  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of  cantaloupes.  The 
cantaloupe  distributors  are  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  their 
bureau  has  saved  the  industry  from  ruin  in  enabling  them  to 
ship  with  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence  in  place  of 
shipping,  as  they  formerly  did,  in  the  dark  to  their  common 
injury ;  and  the  only  purpose  that  the  state  commission 
market  has  in  mind  is  simply  the  adaptation  of  this  demon- 
strated  idea    to    the    other   perishable    products    of    California. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  I  am  sure  you  will  cheerfully 
make  correction  in  order  that  you  may  not  have  inadvertently 
done   the   state  commission   market   an  injustice. 

Very   truly  yours,  Harris   Weinstock, 

State  Market  Director. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  vivid  Russian  successes  in  Galicia  should  not  be 
allowed  to  divert  attention  from  the  taking  of  Erzingan  in 
Armenia.  It  is  as  important  as  the  capture  of  either  Erze- 
roum  or  of  Trebizond,  perhaps  more  so,  because  it  is  a  long 
step  toward  the  cutting  in  two  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Erzingan  is  about  one  hundred  miles  due  south  of  Trebizond 
and  nearly  six  hundred  miles  east  of  Constantinople.  It  is 
three  hundred  miles  northeast  of  Adana  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Bagdad  Railroad  from  Constantinople  passes 
through  Adana  on  its  way  eastward.  The  Russians  have 
therefore  advanced  about  one-fourth  of  the  way  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  while  their  difficulties 
will  naturally  increase  as  they  make  their  way  toward  the 
southwest,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  their  possession  of 
Trebizond  gives  a  clear  water  route  for  their  supplies.  We 
do  not  know  much  about  the  numbers  or  the  morale  of  the 
Turks  that  are  opposing  them,  and  whose  headquarters  are 
presumably  somewhere  to  the  east  of  Angora,  but  the  Rus- 
sians are  not  likely  to  have  an  unimpeded  march  to  the 
Mediterranean.  If  the  Turks  are  actually  sending  70,000 
men  to  the  defense  of  Hungary  it  must  be  due  to  German 
pressure,  and  not  to  Turkish  inclinations.  This  number  of 
men  might  be  distinctly  useful  in  the  defense  of  their  own 
country,  much  more  so  than  in  the  defense  of  Hungary. 
If   this   Turkish    army   is   to   be   brought    for    such    a   distance 


Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  methods 
of  making  high-grade  salt  both  by  the  grainer  and 
vacuum-pan  processes.  The  mechanical  grainers  in 
which  the  brine  enters  the  plant  and  is  not  touched  by 
human  hands  until  it  is  almost  ready  for  shipment  are 
marvels  of  ingenuity.  Fine  table  salt  is  now  made 
almost  exclusively  by  vacuum-pan  processes.  These 
evaporators  have  so  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  making 
fine  salt  that  the  old-time  methods  long  ago  passed  into 

historv. 

^9m 

The  perfume  of  commerce  known  as  "cassie,"  manu- 
factured for  the  most  part  in  France,  is  found  in 
abundance  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  Acacia 
farncsiana,  a  shrub  which  grows  on  hundreds  of  acres 
of  land  near  Manila  and  throughout  the  dry  parts  of 
the  entire  islands.  This  shrub  has  small  spiny 
leaves  and  produces  a  short  black  pod.  The  flower 
from  which  the  essence  is  obtained  is  a  golden  yellow 
and  abundant.     It  is  known  locally  as  "aroma." 
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The   Eastern   Line  Before  the  Russian  Offensive  and  at 
the  Present  Time. 

into  Hungary  it  will  be  good  news  for  the  Russians  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  it  will  certainly  be  welcomed  by  the  Allies  in 
general  as  evidence  of  Austrian  demoralization.  A  Turkish 
army  in  Hungary  will  not  be  without  its  interesting  his- 
torical reminiscences.  And  since  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion 
of  the  moment  to  produce  moral  effects  we  may  wonder  what 
will  be  the  moral  effect  in  Germany  of  this  sturdy  thrust  at 
the  Bagdad  Railroad  that  was  to  be  the  great  imperial  line 
from   Berlin   to  the   Persian   Gulf  and   the   frontiers  of   Egypt. 


The     late     Lord     Kitchener     left     an     estate     worth 
$850,000. 


The  Russian  movement  toward  the  Bagdad  Railroad  must 
have  a  far  more  vital  efi'ect  upon  the  course  of  the  war 
than  may  at  first  be  apparent.  A  continuous  route  to  the 
east  still  lies  close  to  the  commercial  heart  of  Germany,  and 
we  may  doubt  if  any  suspicion  of  its  failure  has  yet  been 
felt.  During  the  last  year  Germany  has  been  doing  every- 
thing possible  so  to  connect  her  internal  canals  and  rivers 
that  she  may  have  direct  water  communication  from  Ham- 
burg or  Antwerp  to  the  Danube  and  so  to  the  Black  Sea. 
She  has  already  command  of  the  railroads  through  Serbia 
and  Bulgaria  to  Constantinople.  She  foresees  a  broad  high- 
way by  land  and  water  that  shall  connect  her  northern  ports 
with  the  East  and  that  shall  bring  her  almost  to  the  frontiers 
of  Egypt.  If  the  Russians  should  reich  Adana  it  means  the 
instant  lopping  off  of  the  whole  eastern  section  of  that  line. 
It  means  the  exclusion  of  Germany  from  Mesop 
Persia.      It    means    that    the    greatest    commercial    ; 
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entertained  by  Germany  is  largely  frustrated.  Russia  is  at- 
tacking the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor,  not  so  much  because  of 
her    enmity    to    the    Turks    as   because    of   her    enmity    to    the 

Germans.  

But  there  is  another  threat  to  Germany's  Oriental  hopes, 
and  perhaps  it  is  a  more  serious  one  than  the  Russian.  It  is 
the  army  at  Saloniki.  Why  this  army  remains  quiescent  is  a 
matter  for  speculation.  It  may  be  typhus  in  Serbia  or  it 
may  be  unreadiness  or  it  may  be  that  the  military  moment 
has  not  yet  come.  There  were  similar  speculations  as  to 
the  inactivity  of  the  British  army  in  France,  but  the  British 
army  moved  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  and  not  before.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure.  The  600,000  men  at  Saloniki  are  not 
there  for  their  health.  They  are  intended  to  move  north- 
ward against  the  railroad  and  to  cut  it  between  Belgrade 
and  Constantinople.  If  they  succeed  in  doing  this  it  will 
mean  the  instant  disappearance  of  German  hopes  for  an 
eastern  highroad.  It  will  be  the  hardest  blow  that  Germany 
has  yet  felt.  She  may  have  reconciled  herself  to  the  aban- 
donment of  territorial  gains  in  the  west,  but  no  doubts  have 
yet  entered  her  mind  as  to  the  reality  of  her  gains  in  the 
Orient.  A  victorious  advance  northward  from  Saloniki  would 
do  more  to  hasten  the  ending  of  the  war  than  all  other  causes 
combined.  And  already  there  are  evidences  that  such  an  ad- 
vance is  impending.  The  Serbian  army,  recuperated  and  re- 
organized, has  taken  the  field  and  is  in  touch  with  the  Bul- 
garian forces.  It  reports  minor  successes,  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Bulgarians  must  be  practically  alone  in 
the  defense  of  the  lines.  Germans  and  Austrians  have  been 
withdrawn,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Bulgaria  would  accept 
aid  from  the  Turks  even  if  the  Turks  were  able  to  give  it 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Balkans  are  about  to  step 
once  more  into  the  limelight  and  that  the  sensational  bul- 
letins of  the  immediate  future  will  come  from  Greece. 


If  the  Turkish  army  were  properly  equipped  it  would  be 
as  formidable  as  any  in  the  field.  Its  nominal  strength  is 
about  a  million  men,  but  it  is  probably  dependent  to  a  very 
large  extent  upon  Germany  for  its  supplies.  The  Turkish 
soldier,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be  hopeful,  is  perhaps 
the  finest  fighter  in  the  world,  but  under  despondency  and 
discouragement  he  becomes  nearly  useless.  But  he  is  not 
affected  by  his  personal  fortunes.  Suffering  leaves  him  un- 
dismayed. It  is  only  when  he  sees  that  the  tide  of  fate  is 
running  against  his  faith  that  he  loses  heart  and  accepts  the 
stroke  of  Nemesis  without  an  effort  to  resist  it.  And  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Turk  is  the  only  belligerent  in  the  field  that 
has  faithfully  observed  the  rules  of  war  and  that  has  acted 
with  undeviating  chivalry  and  humanity.  Not  a  single  offense 
has  been  charged  against  the  Turkish  armies  in  battle,  how- 
ever dark  may  be  the  Turkish  record  in  Armenia.  The 
Turks  permit  of  flags  of  truce  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
the  wounded  and  burying  the  dead.  They  even  send  daily 
lists  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  order  that  relatives  shall  not 
be  needlessly  anxious.  If  good-will  can  be  said  to  exist  any- 
where between  the  rival  armies  it  is  between  the  Turks  and 
their  enemies.  

The  eastern  battle  line  is  now  so  curved  and  crooked  that 
it  seems  in  itself  to  express  the  tremendous  fighting  that  has 
given  to  it  its  present  form.  The  Russians  have  been  uni- 
formly successful  in  spite  of  tremendous  resistance  on  the 
Stochod  River  and  to  the  immediate  south  of  Brody.  But 
General  Brussiloff  did  not  allow  the  check  on  the  Stochod 
River  to  frustrate  his  attack  upon  Kovel.  Continuing  his 
efforts,  now  successful,  to  cross  the  Stochod,  he  has  ener- 
getically advanced  to  the  south  of  Kovel  toward  Vladimir 
Volynski,  driving  Von  Linsingen  across  the  Lipa  River, 
which  runs  immediately  south  of  Lutzk  and  which 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  river  of  the  same 
name  in  Galicia,  and  so  attacking  Kovel  from  two  direc- 
tions. The  first  attempts  to  cross  the  Stochod  River  were 
made  by  pontoon  bridges  constructed  on  the  eastern 
bank  and  of  the  exact  length  .necessary.  One  end  being 
anchored  securely  to  the  shore,  the  other  end  was  released 
and  allowed  to  float  out  and  across  on  the  current.  At  the 
moment  of  writing  we  read  of  another  great  advance  by  the 
Russians  over  a  front  of  about  one  hundred  miles  extending 
from  the  west  of  Czartorysk  to  a  point  somewhere  to  the  west 
of  Brody,  which  was  taken  some  days  ago  after  a  march  of 
about  twelve  miles  in  two  days,  a  performance  that  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  lack  of  resistance.  It  now  seems  hardly 
possible  that  Kovel  can  be  saved,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  if  the  Russians  take  Kovel  they  will  then  have  dry  land 
on  their  right  flank  and  they  will  find  themselves  somewhat 
to  the  rear  of  Von  Hindenburg's  forces  that  stretch  north- 
ward away  to  Riga.  In  the  absence  of  some  striking  success 
by  the  Germans,  a  success  that  there  is  no  military  reason  to 
anticipate,  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  the  whole  German 
line  in  Russia  must  fall  back  westward.  There  is  always,  of 
course,  the  possibility  that  the  Teutons  will  win  a  victory  in 
open  battle,  but  they  have  lost  the  habit  of  victory  during 
the  last  few  weeks  and  the  Russians  have  acquired  it.  There 
are  no  reinforcements  anywhere  in  sight.  Whatever  rein- 
forcements may  exist  are  going  westward.  Von  Hindenburg's 
line  is  long  and  thin,  and  it  has  already  given  way  seriously 
before  Kouropatkin's  attacks.  Von  Hindenburg  can  neither 
receive  help  nor  give  it.  That  the  Teuton  line  has  held  fasl 
south  of  Brody  speaks  much  for  the  Austrians  who  are  at 
that  point,  but  their  danger  is  substantially  increased  by 
their  vcy  success,  seeing  that  they  now  occupy  a  salient,  or 
projecting  point,  and  can  be  attacked  upon  three   sides. 


the  west  comes  the  same  steady  tale  of  Allied  sue- 
But  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  exaggeration  in  esti- 
heir    importance,    and    for    this    the    map    is    perhaps 


the  best  corrective.  The  battle  line  is  only  a  few  miles  in 
length,  that  is  to  say  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total 
front.  The  significance  of  the  struggle  lies  in  the  strength 
that  the  Allies  have  disclosed.  In  spite  of  many  reverses 
and  of  the  necessity  for  taking  the  same  place  two  or  three 
times  over,  they  have  forced  their  advance  over  the  whole 
line,  although  to  a  varying  extent.  The  French  are  directly 
overlooking  Peronne,  and  the  British  are  close  to  Combles. 
Thiepval  is  still  in  German  hands  and  is  being  held  sturdily, 
but  General  Haig  apparently  intends  to  reduce  it  from  the 
rear  and  by  a  northerly  movement  from  La  Boiselle  rather 
than  by  frontal  attack.  His  lines  are  already  far  to  the  east 
of  Thiepval  and  are  trending  to  the  north  and  northeast,  that 
is  to  say  toward  Bapaume.  A  very  small  further  advance 
must  mean  the  evacuation  of  Thiepval.  The  British  at 
Combles  will  be  within  reach  of  the  important  railroad  run- 
ning from  Bapaume  to  Peronne,  a  railroad  that  must  be 
much  used  by  the  German  supply  trains.  But  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  Allied  offensive  is  represented  by  this  thrust 
over  so  narrow  a  front.  In  all  likelihood  it  is  preparatory  to 
some  other  and  larger  attack  elsewhere.  The  German  reports 
speak  of  heavy  artillery  work  to  the  north  and  over  a  wide 
area.  It  was  just  the  same  sort  of  long-line  bombardment 
that  preceded  the  present  offensive,  and  probably  it  has  the 
double  purpose  of  searching  out  weak  points  and  of  pre- 
venting the  diversion  of  troops  to  the  Somme.  But  however 
successful  the  British  may  be  in  this  particular  area,  short 
of  actually  rending  the  German  line  in  two,  it  can  have 
nothing  decisive  about  it.  But  a  similar  offensive  started  al 
half  a  dozen  different  points  might  easily  cause  such  a 
spreading  of  the  German  defense  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
smash  right  through  the  line  somewhere,  and  this  would 
mean  a  retreat  comparable  to  that  of  the  Marne.  But  we 
have  yet  to  see  if  the  British  could  conduct  several  such 
attacks  simultaneously.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
They  have  men  enough  and  they  seem  to  have  guns  enough. 
So  far  as  munitions  are  concerned,  they  seem  better  off  than 
Germany.  Even  the  Germans  express  surprise  at  the  un- 
precedented intensity  of  the  British  fire.  Just  as  the  early 
days  of  the  war  sealed  the  fate  of  the  fortress,  so  it  would 
seem  now  that  even  the  most  perfect  trench  defenses  must 
melt  away  before  an  artillery  fire  that  is  sufficiently  intense 
and  continuous.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  real  significance 
of  the  Somme  battle.  If  the  Germans  can  not  hold  their 
lines  here  how  can  they  expect  to  hold  them  anywhere?  If 
an  Allied  offensive  is  successful  over  one  narrow  front 
why  should  it  not  be  similarly  successful  over  others?  Il 
has  now  been  demonstrated  past  all  doubt  that  Germany  can 
not  defend  her  eastern  and  western  lines  simultaneously.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  if  she  could. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Germans  have  now  met  with  practically  nothing  but 
reverses  for  some  three  weeks.  The  actual  geographical  area 
that  is  involved  is  small,  and  especially  so  in  the  west.  But 
this  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  geographical  areas.  It  is 
a  matter  of  German  ability  to  resist.  The  process  of  steadily 
falling  back  on  small  fronts,  however  slow  a  process  it  may 
be,  is  one  that  has  its  limits.  It  must  be  followed  by  exten- 
sive retirements  over  long  lines.  The  front  that  is  too  deeply 
dented  must  be  straightened.  Dented  lines  arc  lengthened 
lines.  Lines  that  are  straightened  by  general  retirement  are 
also  shortened  and  strengthened  by  concentration.  And  it 
seems  that  this  is  what  we  may  expect  in  the  near  future. 

San  Francisco..  August  2,  1916.  Sidney  Coryn. 


An  interesting  feature  in  the  development  of  the 
Russian  cotton  textile  industry  is  the  tendency  to  manu- 
facture finer  grades  of  goods,  to  meet  the  constantly 
increasing  standard  of  living.  Millions  of  people  in 
Russia  today  are  beginning  to  dress  better,  and  to 
make  use  of  such  articles  as  cotton  handkerchiefs,  col- 
lars, etc.,  which  formerly  had  small  use  among  the 
peasantry.  An  investigation  of  the  cotton  situation  in 
Russia,  however,  does  not  seem  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  Russia  will  increase  its  purchases  of  raw 
cotton  from  the  United  States.  In  Turkestan,  in  dis- 
tricts north  of  the  Oxus  River,  there  is  a  greatly  in- 
creased production  of  cotton.  Large  areas  of  new 
country  are  being  opened  up  by  irrigation,  and  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  Bokhara  Railway  system,  which  now 
has  a  terminus  only  about  500  miles  away  from  British 
India,  at  Peshawur,  has  brought  great  additional  tracts 
of  cotton-producing  country  into  easy  communication 
with  the  Russian  market.  Leading  authorities  in  the 
cotton  trade  in  Russia  estimate  that  within  about  ten 
years  Russia  will  not  need  to  import  any  American 
cotton  at  all.  American  seed  is  being  rapidly  substi- 
tuted for  native  seed,  and  improved  American  ma- 
chinery for  ginning,  etc.,  has  been  extensively  intro- 
duced. It  is  believed  that  Russian  Turkestan,  together 
with  the  Caucasus  district,  could,  if  fully  developed, 
easily  produce  all  the  cotton  that  the  Russian  Empire 
would  require  for  many  years  to  come,  notwithstanding 
the  steady  increase  in  population. 


Germany  had  increased  in  importance  as  a  purchaser 
of  Brazil's  exports  up  to  1912;  then  came  a  slight  de- 
crease, and  in  1914  (the  "war  year")  Germany's 
average  of  $45,000,000  decreased  to  $20,514,586,  and  in 
1915  entirely  disappeared,  in  the  export  statistics,  save 
for  one  tobacco  purchase  of  $99. 


Haiti  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  market  in  the 
United  States  for  its  coffee,  and  therefore  continues  to 
ship  nearly  all  to  Europe  by  the  French  steamers,  and 
the  little  shipped  to  New  York  is  for  transshipment. 


Healing  of  the  Daughter  of  Jairus. 
Freshly   the   cool  breath   of  the  coming  eve 
Stole  through  the  lattice,  and  the  dying  girl 
Felt  it  upon  her  forehead.     She  had  lain 
Since  the  hot  noontide  in  a  breathless  trance, 
Her  thin,  pale  fingers  clasped  within  the  hand 
Of  the  heart-broken  Ruler,  and  her  breast, 
Like  the  dead  marble,  white  and  motionless. 
The  shadow  of  a  leaf  lay  on  her  lips, 
And,  as  it  stirred  with  the  awakening  wind, 
The  dark  lids  lifted  from  her  languid  eyes, 
And  her  slight  fingers  moved,  and  heavily 
She  turned  upon  her  pillow.     He  was  there, 
The  same  loved,  tireless  watcher,  and  she  looked 
Into  his  face  until  her  sight  grew  dim 
With  the  fast-falling  tears ;  and,  with  a  sigh 
Of  tremulous  weakness  murmuring  his  name, 
She  gently  drew  his  hand  upon  her  lips, 
And  kissed  it  as  she  wept.     The  old  man  sunk 
Upon  his  knees,  and  in  the  drapery 
Of  the  rich  curtains  buried  up  his  face  ; 
And  when  the  twilight  fell,  the  silken  folds 
Stirred  with  his  prayer  ;   but  the  slight  hand  he  held 
Had  ceased  its  pressure,  and  he  could  not  hear, 
In  the  dead,  utter  silence,  that  a  breath 
Came  through  her  nostrils— and  her  temples  gave 
To  his  nice  touch  no  pulse — and,  at  her  mouth, 
He  held  the  lightest  curl  that  on  her  neck 
Lay  with  a  mocking  beauty,  and  his  gaze 
Ached  with  its  deathly  stillness. 

It  was   night — 
And,  softly  o'er  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Danced  the  breeze-ridden  ripples  to  the  shore. 
Tipped  with  the  silver  sparkles  of  the  moon. 
The  breaking  waves  played  low  upon  the  beach 
Their  constant  music,  but  the  air  beside 
Was  still  as  starlight,  and  the  Saviour's  voice, 
In   its   rich   cadences  unearthly   sweet, 
Seemed  like  a  just-born  harmony  in  the  air, 
Waked  by  the  power  of  wisdom.     On  a  rock, 
With  the  broad  moonlight  falling  on  his  brow, 
He  stood  and  taught  the  people.     At  his  feet 
Lay  his  small  scrip,  and  pilgrim's  scallop-shell, 
And  staff — for  they  had  waited  by  the  sea 
Till  he  came  o'er  from  Gadarene,   and  prayed 
For  his  wont  teachings  as  he  came  to  land. 
His  hair  was  parted  meekly  on  his  brow, 
And  the  long  curls  from  off  his  shoulders  fell, 
As  he  leaned  forward  earnestly,  and  still 
The  sime  calm  cadence,  passionless  and  deep — 
And  in  his  looks  the  same  mild  majesty — 
And  in  his  mien  the  sadness  mixed  with  power, — 
Filled  them  with  love  and  wonder.     Suddenly, 
As  on  his  words   entranced  they   hung, 
The    crowd   divided,   and   among   them   stood 
Jairus  the  Ruler.     With  his  flowing  robe 
Gathered  in  haste  about  his  loins,  he  came, 
And  fixed  his  eyes  on  Jesus.     Closer  drew 
The   twelve   disciples   to  their   Master's  side  ; 
And   silently  the  people   shrunk  away, 
And  left  the  haughty  ruler  in  the  midst 
Alone.     A  moment  longer  on  the  face 
Of  the  meek   Nazarene  he  kept  his  gaze, 
And,   as  the  twelve  looked  on  him,  by  the  light 
Of  the  clear  moon  they  saw  a  glistening  tear 
Steal   to   his  silver  beard;    and,   drawing  nigh 
Unto  the   Saviour's   feet,  he  took   the  hem 
Of  his  coarse  mantle,  and  with  trembling  hands 
Pressed  it  upon  his  lips,  and  murmured  low, 
"Master!  my  daughter !" 

The   same   silvery  light, 
That  shone  upon  the  lone  rock  by  the  sea, 
Slept   on   the   Ruler's   lofty   capitals, 
As  at  the  door  he  stood,  and  welcomed  in 
Jesus  and  his  disciples.     All  was  still. 
The  echoing  vestibule  gave  back  the  slide 
Of  their  loose  sandals,  and  the  arrowy  beam 
Of  moonlight  slanting  to  the  marble  floor, 
Lay  like  a  spell  of  silence  in   the  rooms, 
As  Jairus  led  them  on.     With  hushing  steps 
He  trod   the  winding  stair;   but   ere  he   touched 
The  latchet,  from  within  a  whisper  came, 
"Trouble  the  Master  not — for  she   is  dead!" 
And  his  faint  hand  fell  nerveless   at  his  side, 
And  his  step  faltered,  and  his  broken  voice 
Choked  in  its  utterance;  but  a   gentle  hand 
Was  laid  upon  his  arm,  and  in  his  ear 
The   Saviour's  voice  sank  thnllingly  and  low, 
"She  is  not  dead — but  sleepeth!" 

They  passed  in 
The  spice-lamps  in  the  alabaster  urns 
Burned  dimly,  and  the  white  and  fragrant  smoke 
Curled  indolently  on  the  chamber  walls. 
The  silken  curtains  slumbered  in  their  folds — 
Not  even  a  tassel  stirring  in  the  air — 
And  as  the  Saviour  stood  beside  the  bed, 
And  prayed  inaudibly,   the  Ruler  heard 
The   quickening   division   of   his   breath 
As  he  grew  earnest  inwardly.     There  came 
A  gradual  brightness  o'er  his  calm,  sad  face; 
And,  drawing  nearer  to  the  bed,  he  moved 
The  silken  curtains  silently  apart, 
And  looked  upon  the  maiden. 

Like  a  form 
Of  matchless  sculpture  in  her  sleep  she  lay— 
The  linen  vesture  folded  on  her  breast, 
And   over  it  her  white  transparent  hands, 
The  blood  still  rosy  in  their  tapering  nails. 
A  line  of  pearl  ran  through  her  parted  lips, 
And  in  her  nostrils,  spiritually  thin, 
The  breathing  curve  was  mockingly  like  life  ; 
And  round  beneath  the  faintly-tinted  skin 
Ran  the  light  branches  of  the  azure  veins  ; 
And  on  her  cheek  the  jet  lash  overlay, 
Matching  the  arches  penciled  on  her  brow. 
Her  hair  had  been  unbound,  and  falling  loose 
Upon  her  pillow,  hid  her  small  round  ears, 
In   curls  of  glossy  blackness,   and   about 
Her  polished  neck,  scarce  touching  it,  they  hung 
Like  airy  shadows  floating  as  they  slept. 
'Twas   heavenly  beautiful.     The  Saviour  raised 
Her  hand  from  off  her  bosom,  and  spread  out 
The  snowy  fingers  in  his  palm,  and  said, 
"Maiden,   arise!" — and   suddenly  a  flush 
Shot  o'er  her  forehead,  and  along  her  lips 
And  through  her  cheek  the  rallied  color  ran  ; 
And  the  still  outline  of  her  graceful  form 
Stirred  in  the  linen  vesture ;  and  she  clasped 
The  Saviour's  hand,  and  fixing  her  dark  eyes 
Full  on  his  beaming  countenance— arose  ! 

— Nathaniel  Parker   Willis. 
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ITALY  AT  WAR. 


Mrs.  Mary    Garton    Foster   Writes   of  Italian    Sentiment  To- 
ward the  War  and  Toward  America. 


Last  month  Italy  celebrated  in  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet  the  first  anniversary  of  her  entrance  into  war. 
It  thrills  one  to  think  of  people  being  able  to  celebrate 
with  enthusiasm  after  a  year  of  sacrifices,  and  at  a 
moment  when  the  struggle  was  at  one  of  its  fiercest 
stages,  but  it  speaks  for  the  devotion  and  the  high  faith 
of  the  Italian  nation. 

King  Victor  Emanuel  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
army  and  navy  which  though  short  was  full  of  the 
sentiment  that  flavors  all  official  manifestoes.  The 
mayors  of  the  various  towns  issued  others  of  a  like 
character  for  the  civil  population.  The  latter  were 
posted  upon  walls  in  public  places.  It  was  interesting 
to  watch  a  group  of  people  before  one  of  these;  elderly 
men  with  bands  of  mourning  upon  the  sleeves  of  their 
worn  coats  reading  aloud  the  flowery  phrases,  and  sad- 
eyed  women  listening  to  words  admonishing  them  to 
"make  their  high  sorrows  illuminate  their  souls."  It 
was  plain  that  the  sentimentally  expressed  reminders 
of  the  object  for  which  they  suffer  and  sacrifice 
brought  a  solace  to  their  hearts  which  we  of  a  colder 
race  hardly  understand.  The  day  was  made  a  general 
holiday,  celebrated  with  processions  and  patriotic 
speeches,  and  many  benefit  performances  took  place  at 
the  theatres.  At  Florence  the  children  of  the  soldiers 
were  specially  entertained  at  the  "movies,"  the  inmates 
of  all  the  asylums  in  the  neighborhood  being  given,  in 
addition  to  their  admission  tickets,  free  passage  on 
the  electric  cars  to  and  from  the  city.  These  occasional 
gala  days  hearten  everybody  up  by  lessening  for  a  brief 
space  the  shadow  of  war's. grim  tragedy. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  Florence 
is  sad.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  wonderfully  bright  and 
cheerful,  considering  the  evidences  of  the  war  to  be 
seen  at  every  turn :  Companies  of  new  recruits  march- 
ing through  the  streets,  convalescent  soldiers  strolling 
about,  and  the  great  gray  military  motor-vans  whose 
passage  over  stony  pavements  jars  the  houses  like  an 
earthquake.  It  is  the  cheerfulness  of  busy,  earnest 
people,  not  the  holiday  cheerfulness  of  by-gone  Junes 
when  the  voice  of  America  was  heard  all  day  in  Via 
Tornabuoni  and  cab  driver's  whips  cracked  joyously 
in  the  hotel  districts.  There  is  Sabbath  quiet  in  Via 
Tornabuoni  this  year,  and  though  the  whip-cracking 
still  goes  on  it  sounds  spiritless  and  mechanical,  as  if 
done  merely  for  practice.  We  left-over  Americans 
now  number  among  our  missing  pleasures  that  of  un- 
expectedly meeting  acquaintances  freshly  arrived  from 
home.  Time  was  when  any  morning  in  the  streets  of 
Florence  one  might  come  upon  a  cousin's  best  friend 
from  Chicago  or  a  brother-in-law's  uncle  from  Los  An- 
geles. These  chance  meetings  were  very  enjoyable. 
It  is  such  a  long  time  since  we  have  heard  the  small- 
ness  of  the  world  commented  upon  that  it  seems  to 
have  become  a  big  as  well  as  a  serious  place. 

Some  one  has  said  that  we  left-overs  ought  to  have 
interesting  tales  to  tell.  Perhaps  we  may  when  time 
has  placed  our  observations  in  proper  focus,  for  it  has 
been  given  us  to  know  Italy  and  her  people  as  visitors 
in  happier  days  knew  her  not.  The  intimacy  has  some- 
times brought  annoyances.  One  gets  asked  embarrass- 
ing questions,  as  for  instance,  "What  is  your  country 
going  to  do  ?" 

A  fellow-left-over  remarked  recently  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  being  haunted  by  a  question.  This  par- 
ticular one  appeared  to  us  with  spectre-like  regularity 
from  the  time  of  the  Lusitania  disaster  until  President 
Wilson's  last — or  latest — note.  My  first  encounter  with 
it  was  at  Rome  last  year.  It  came  from  the  plausible 
pink-cheeked  old  dealer  in  antiques  whose  shop  I  daily 
passed.  Times  were  growing  bad  with  him.  His  best 
customers,  the  talkative,  full-pursed  Americans,  ap- 
peared no  more  to  bargain  for  his  carefully  chipped 
statues,  dingy  canvases,  and  more  or  less  time-defaced 
bronzes.  The  latter  he  was  at  that  moment  franklv 
"antiquing"  at  his  open  door.  A  wash  of  acid  solution 
followed  by  a  sunbath  on  the  threshold  imparted  the 
real  look  of  being  dug  up  from  ancient  Rome.  To  one 
who  had  known  him  in  his  fat  days  he  was  a  pathetic 
figure,  stooping  there  over  his  task  in  the  shadow  of  a 
majestic  but  unsympathetic  marble  Venus.  As  a  result 
of  his  efforts  in  the  line  of  preparedness-for-peace  a 
row  of  small  Caesar  Augustuses  were  turning  slowly  but 
beautifully  green  in  spots.  It  was  when  I  stopped  to 
admire  them  and  comment  approvingly  upon  his  enter- 
prise that  he  put  the  question.  The  Lusitania  tragedy, 
then  but  a  few  days  old.  being  in  his  mind. 

From  that  time  I  was  asked  this  question  so  fre- 
quently that  whenever  I  found  myself  in  the  company 
of  a  stranger  my  mind  began  automatically  to  prepare 
a  reply.  I  can  not  say  what  these  people  expected  the 
United  States  to  do.  but  with  the  fixed  idea  that  our 
nation  was  tremendously  great  and  powerful,  as  well 
as  fabulously  rich,  they  looked  for  some  prompt  and 
emphatic  action  to  be  taken.  It  was  as  if  a  powerful 
friend  had  received  a  blow  and  they,  watching  to  see 
the  assailant  called  to  account,  could  not  understand 
why  the  powerful  one  did  not  do  it  quickly  and  with 
warmth.  That  the  offender  was  no  friend  of  theirs 
made  the  watching  all  the  more  interesting. 

As  the  months  passed  the  comic  weeklies  kept  the 
matter  alive.     President  Wilson's  notes  furnished  rich  I 


material  for  the  cartoonists.  One  paper  issued  a  spe- 
cial "American"  number,  whose  cartoons  made  us 
realize  as  never  before  that  humor  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  viewpoint. 

The  haunting  question  continued  to  appear  in  remote 
and  unlooked-for  places  and  upon  unexpected  occasions. 
I  recall  a  day  last  autumn  when  climbing  the  steep 
street  of  a  mountain  village  in  Tuscany  with  an  artist 
friend  we  came  upon  a  man  shoeing  oxen.  He  was  at 
work  in  a  level  space  just  below  the  wall,  a  sort  of 
open-air  smithy.  The  ox  was  led  into  a  frame  con- 
structed of  heavy  timber.  When  its  horns  were  se- 
curely fastened  at  each  side  two  wide  woven  bands 
were  passed  under  its  body.  These  were  attached  to 
windlasses  which  the  blacksmith,  assisted  by  the  owner 
of  the  oxen,  turned  until  the  great  creature  was  lifted 
a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  Thus  it  remained  sus- 
pended during  the  process  of  the  shoeing.  Its  mate 
was  tied  to  the  wall  awaiting  its  turn,  and  the  owner's 
wife,  a  bareheaded,  bright-eyed  peasant  woman,  sat  on 
a  rock  close  by  busily  knitting  while  she  waited  for  the 
work  to  be  finished.  They  were  a  splendid  pair  of 
oxen,  not  the  short-legged,  mixed  variety  ordinarily 
seen  on  the  roads  and  farms,  but  of  the  pure  white 
Maremma  breed  which  come  from  the  valley  of 
Chiama.  Tradition  has  it  that  these  Maremmas  are 
lineal  descendants — great,  great,  very  great  grandchil- 
dren— of  the  sacrificial  bulls  of  ancient  Rome.  As  we 
watched  the  novel  scene  the  artist,  who  is  a  staunch 
friend  of  animals,  began  to  wonder  if  this  method  of 
raising  the  ox  and  holding  it  suspended  did  not  cause 
suffering,  and  suggested  as  much  to  the  owner.  He 
was  a  good-natured  man  and  he  smiled  indulgently  as 
he  wagged  a  forefinger  in  front  of  his  nose — which  is 
a  strong  Italian  negative — and  assured  us  that  the  ox 
was  most  happy.  His  wife,  whose  face  expressed  both 
interest  and  amusement,  came  over  to  get  a  closer  look 
at  us,  her  knitting  needles  never  missing  a  click.  With 
feminine  instinct  for  investigation  she  asked :  "Have 
they,  then  a  better  way  of  shoeing  the  oxen  in  Eng- 
land?" She  had  taken  us  for  English !  A  very  natural 
mistake,  as  few  Americans  are  now  seen  in  country 
places,  but  the  artist,  who  is  a  Bostonian,  could  not 
let  it  pass  uncorrected.  The  announcement  of  our  na- 
tionality stirred  the  smithy  to  its  depth.  The  black- 
smith stopped  work  to  tell  us  that  he  had  a  son  in 
America,  at  St.  Paul — he  pronounced  it  San  Paolo — 
who  would  soon  be  called  home  to  serve  in  the  army. 
The  voyage  across  the  ocean  was  very  perilous,  he 
added,  as  if  he  considered  the  perils  of  the  war  zone 
minor  ones.  The  conversation  finally  led,  as  I  knew  it 
would,  to  the  inevitable  question,  and  believing  that 
people  who  start  things  should  be  made  to  bear  the 
consequences,  I  let  the  artist  explain  to  them  our  gov- 
ernment's foreign  policy.  Meanwhile  the  ox  suspended 
in  the  shoeing  frame  was  keeping  up  the  reputation  of 
its  tribe  for  patience. 

This  month,  perhaps  because  new  and  stirring  events 
are  occupying  the  public  mind,  the  question  has  ceased 
to  appear  with  its  old  vexing  regularity. 

The  daylight  saving  measure  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment went  into  effect  on  June  1st.  All  timepieces 
were  set  one  hour  ahead.  We  now  have  breakfast  at 
7  a.  m.,  making  ourselves  believe  that  it  is  8,  and  we 
go  out  to  watch  the  sunset  after  our  half-past  7  o'clock 
dinner  is  over.  Not  infrequently  upon  these  occasions 
one  of  the  Italian  dirigibles  may  be  seen  making  a  test 
flight.  From  the  hillside  just  beyond  the  Arno,  where 
the  famous  bronze  David  holds  vigil,  one  best  views 
the  impressive  spectacle.  Like  a  huge  flying  fish  with 
the  tricolor  flying  where  its  tail  should  be,  the  dirigible 
moves  swiftly  and  silently  across  the  piled-up  billows 
of  colors  in  the  western  sky  and  then  turns  to  circle 
above  the  towers  of  the  city.  The  only  dark  mark 
visible  about  it  is  the  stiff,  motionless  figure  of  the 
lookout  silhouetted  against  the  clouds. 

The  Italian  papers  this  month  have  devoted  more 
space  to  our  Republican  convention  news  than  is 
usuallv  given  to  American  events.  Many  hoped  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination.  Not  only  is  he  better 
known  in  this  country  than  Mr.  Hughes,  but  from  his 
vigorous  denouncement  of  certain  things  he  is  credited 
with  being  "sympathetic,"  to  the  Italian  mind  a  high 
and  an  endearing  quality.  There  is  pathos,  and  also 
an  unconscious  humor,  in  the  way  some  of  these  people 
have  their  faith  fastened  to  our  strenuous  ex-President. 
Apropos  of  this,  an  American  guest  said  to  our  Eng- 
lish-speaking hotel  manager,  who  was  distinctly  dis- 
appointed over  the  nomination :  "We  have  other  able 
men  in  our  country  besides  Mr.  Roosevelt."  "For 
the  United  States,  yes,"  was  the  gloomy  rejoinder; 
"but  for  Europe,  no.  Mr.  Roosevelt  have  the  sympa- 
thy for  the  desolations."  And  no  one  had  the  heart 
to  remind  him  that  our  Presidents  are  not  chosen 
strictly  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  any  other  country's 
"desolations." 

The  event  of  this  week  is  the  Italian  cabinet  change, 
which  will  be  old  news  before  this  is  read.  The  needs 
of  the  country  called  for  a  coalition  cabinet.  .  It  was 
a  case,  not  of  loving  Salandro  less,  but  of  loving  Italy 
more.  The  esteemed  ex-premier  is  neither  out  of  poli- 
tics nor  out  of  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  The 
change,  without  affecting  the  policy  of  the  government, 
will  mean  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  by 
drawing  into  council  the  eminent  men  of  all  political 
parties.  The  cabinet  is  to  consist  of  twenty  members 
instead  of  twelve  as  in  the  past. 


Signor  Boselli,  the  new  premier,  who  is  seventy- 
eight  years  old,  has  had  a  long  and  honorable  political 
career.  At  an  interview  given  the  journalists  two  days 
ago  he  made  a  clear  statement  of  his  views  and  of  his 
intentions  regarding  the  new  cabinet,  the  gist  of  which 
was  that  as  all  the  political  parties  were  contributing 
to  the  war — sacrificing  and  shedding  blood  for  the 
cause — he  believed  that  all  should  be  represented  in  the 
ministry. 

The  Italian  people  were  never  more  resolute  than  at 
present  to  carry  the  war  through  to  a  victory  that  shall 
mean  permanent  peace.  Mary  Garton  Foster. 

Florence,  Italy,  June  20,  1916. 

■■■ 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Professor  Paul  Milioukof,  editor  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian newspaper,  the  Reitch,  is  a  deputy  in  the  Duma 
and  head  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  party  in  that 
house.  Though  a  man  of  advanced  views,  he  sees  the 
wisdom  of  going  slowly,  in  order  to  maintain  the  unity 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  Duma  at  the  present 
juncture. 

The  Nicholas  medal,  awarded  by  the  New  York  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Chemical  Society  for  the  best 
original  contribution  to  the  publication  of  the  society 
during  the  year  1915,  was  conferred  on  Dr.  Claude  Sil- 
bert  Hudson  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
in  recognition  of  his  research  in  the  field  of  organic 
chemistry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Cooper  Procter,  acting 
colonel  of  the  First  Regiment,  Ohio,  National  Guard, 
which  is  at  the  Mexican  border,  is  probably  the 
wealthiest  soldier  in  this  country.  He  is  president  of 
the  Procter  &  Gamble  Soap  Company,  draws  a  salarv 
of  at  least  $75,000  a  year,  and  employs  several  thou- 
sand men  and  women. 

John  Fortescue,  librarian  at  Windsor  Castle,  who 
has  been  asked  to  write  the  official  interim  history  of 
the  war,  is  now  engaged  upon  the  work.  For  many- 
years  Mr.  Fortescue  has  been  writing  the  "History  of 
the  British  Army,"  and  the  announcement  now  comes 
that  the  volumes  on  the  Peninsula  War  and  on  Water- 
loo are  ready  for  publication. 

William  D.  Stephens,  who  has  been  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  California,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and 
was  originally  a  constructor  and  operator  of  railroads 
in  the  Middle  West.  He  made  Los  Angeles  his  home 
in  18S7,  and  in  the  course  of  time  became  head  of  a 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery  house.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los  Angeles, 
mayor  of  his  city,  and  has  sat  in  three  national  con- 
gresses. 

M.  Protopopoff,  vice-president  of  the  Russian  Duma, 
who  voices  the  opinion  that  the  war  will  be  a  long 
one,  is  a  most  interesting  personality.  In  his  younger 
days  he  was  a  general  staff  officer,  but  his  energy  could 
not  find  an  outlet  in  routine  work,  and  he  soon  re- 
signed, devoting  himself  to  the  development  of  a  small 
factory  which  he  had  inherited.  He  is  now  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  textile  producing  factories  in 
Russia  and  probably  the  most  powerful  of  the  Russian 
manufacturers. 

Urban  H.  Broughton,  who  recently  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  that  he 
had  transferred  to  the  British  government  the  largest 
amount  of  American  securities  of  any  private  indi- 
vidual, amassed  a  fortune  in  this  country,  where  he 
spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  mining  and  railroad 
engineer.  Transfers  of  American  securities  are  being 
made  to  aid  the  government  in  paying  for  munitions  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Broughton,  who  has  extensive  cop- 
per interests  in  the  United  States,  is  fifty-nine  years 
old.    He  married  an  American. 

Abram  I.  Elkus,  who  will  succeed  Henry  Morgen- 
thau  as  ambassador  to  Turkey,  is  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, a  native  of  New  York,  and  of  German-Jewish 
stock.  He  went  to  the  public  schools,  then  to  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  afterward  to  the 
Columbia  College  law  school.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  he  steadily  rose  in 
his  profession.  His  influence  as  a  counselor  and  advo- 
cate has  been  cast  in  favor  of  higher  mercantile 
standards  and  for  standardization  of  commercial  meth- 
ods, especially  in  bankruptcy  and  in  warehousing  of 
merchandise.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
fund  and  directs  expenditures  which  are  made  from  it 
for  educational  and  philanthropic  agencies  in  the 
United   States. 

James  Fitzmaurice  Kelly,  the  new  professor  of  Span- 
ish at  King's  College,  London,  is  the  first  person  to  fill 
that  position.  His  unusual  ability  is  recognized  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  in  this  country  he  has  lectured 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America, 
at  Columbia,  Cornell.  Harvard,  Pennsylvania.  Yale, 
and  Johns  Hopkins  universities.  He  has  also  lectured 
at  Oxford.  Cambridge,  and  London.  Spain  knows  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy  of  History,  and  of  the  Real  Academia 
de  Buenas  Letras  do  Barcelona.  A  life  of  Cervantes 
and  a  history  of  Spanish  literature  arc  products  of  his 
pen,  with  numerous  translations  from  Span; 
English,  and  he  has  edited  the  complete  \ 
vantes  and  the  Oxford  Book  of  Spanish  Versi 
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IN  THE  DARK. 


'  The  Honest  Lawyer "  Humbles   the   Designing  Lady. 


The  street  had  reawakened  to  a  suhdued  stir  when 
Ridley  left  his  inn  for  the  second  time  and  stepped  out 
to  keep  the  appointment.  Round  the  door  of  the  house 
which  he  had  just  quitted,  and  at  various  illuminated 
points  about  the  town,  small  clusters  of  men  and  ve- 
hicles indicated  that  Wareham  fair  was  over  for  an- 
other six  months.  The  outlying  farmers  were  return- 
ing home.  Such  centres  of  light  and  conviviality  were 
noisy  enough,  otherwise  the  place  was  silent  as  usual. 
This  produced  the  paradoxical  effect  of  making  the 
whole  town  seem  alert  and  active — inasmuch  as  to  a 
person  standing  between  two  such  farewell  groups,  the 
noise  of  each  came  sharply  through  the  still  air,  strik- 
ing the  listener  from  either  side,  and  confluxing  in  his 
vicinity.  There  were  few  foot  passengers  about,  and 
though  Ridley  glanced  keenly  at  such  as  passed  by,  he 
utterly  failed  to  distinguish  a  woman's  form  among 
them. 

It  was  after  9  o'clock,  and  dark  to  a  degree,  when 
he  made  his  way  along  the  lane-like  road  that  presently 
brought  him  out  on  the  ramparts  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  town.  He  mounted  up  until  he  was  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  roadway.  Short  smooth 
grass  deadened  his  footfall ;  on  one  side  he  found  a 
continuous  tangle  of  bramble  and  gorse  bushes,  on  the 
other  only  the  shelving  sides  of  the  earthworks.  It  was 
very  dark  close  at  hand,  but  away  where  the  horizon 
might  be  supposed  to  lie  a  pale  radiance  illumined  the 
gloom,  like  dim  earthshine.  The  night  was  cloudy, 
and  the  young  moon  no  match  for  the  masses  of  vapor 
stretched  across  the  zenith.  From  below,  on  his  right 
hand,  Ridley  could  hear  the  crisp  rattle  of  the  last  of 
the  gigs  as  they  crossed  the  bridge  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  town. 

He  had  walked  along,  wary  and  alert,  for  more  than 
a  third  of  the  distance  before  he  found  anything  to 
arrest  his  attention.  He  was  forced  to  watch  by  sense 
of  hearing  alone,  and  for  the  first  ten  minutes  the  ram- 
parts were  apparently  his  own  and  no  other's.  But  at 
the  end  of  that  time  his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a 
slight  rustle  some  little  distance  ahead.  It  was  soft, 
suggestively  feminine,  seductive  as  a  caress  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  night.    Ridley  halted  instantly. 

"Since  we  are  in  no  danger  of  being  overheard,"  said 
she,  "this  spot  will  do.  Come,  sir — let  us  get  to  our 
business.  You  received  my  letter,  and  considered  it 
worth  your  while  to  come.    That  is  a  good  beginning." 

"I  can  find  a  better,"  said  he,  in  his  pleasant  tones. 

"State  it,  sir." 

"You  received  no  letter  from  me,  I  fancy.  Yet  you 
also  considered  it  worth  while  to  come." 

Then  a  little  sharp,  sibilant  sound,  following  on  his 
words,  told  him  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been  noonday 
that  the  sting  had  been  appreciated.  He  could  im- 
agine the  rush  of  blood  to  her  cheek.  He  waited  for 
her  response.    It  came  at  length,  cool  and  dignified. 

"Have  I  led  you  to  suppose,  sir,  that  I  am  consider- 
ing myself  at  all  in  this  affair?" 

"I  bow  to  the  correction,  Miss  Chideock,"  said  he. 
"Considering  the  circumstances,  I  admit  that  my  sug- 
gestion is  scarcely  justified." 

She  leant  towards  him.  He  could  feel  her  breath  hot 
upon  his  cheek.    It  was  almost  like  a  blow. 

"You  are  infamous  !"  said  she. 

He  laughed  at  her. 

"Did  you  summon  me  merely  to  call  me  names?" 
asked  he.  » 

"Why  not?"  she  retorted,  with  a  wit  as  keen  as  his 
own.  "You  have  called  me  by  one — you  called  me 
Chideock.     Why?     Why?" 

"A  simple  love  of  the  truth,  my  dear  lady.  What 
else?" 

"A  trivial  ruse  to  trick  me  into  betraying  myself," 
she  cried.  "Oh,  I  see  I  must  be  on  my  guard  with  you 
lawyer  fellows !" 

"Prudence  comes  a  little  late,  I  fancy,  madam,"  said 
he. 

She  was  silent  at  that.  In  the  gloom,  he  saw  her 
fall  back  from  him.  Presently  she  answered,  with  less 
heat  than  he  had  anticipated. 

"You  are  right  there,  sir !  I  have  committed  some- 
thing to  you  in  allowing  this  interview.  Secretiveness 
is  now  necessary  to  me  for  that  very  reason." 

"I  have  no  desire  to  probe  and  pry,  I  assure  you, 
madam,"  said  Ridley,  who  was  puzzled  as  well  as 
amused  by  the  encounter.  "The  knowledge  of  your 
identity  is  a  question  of  mind  rather  than  of  mat- 
ter— since  I  can  swear  that  I  never  set  eyes  on  you  in 
my  life." 

"Of  mind — how?"  she  asked. 

"By  an  intelligent  working  of  the  same,"  he  told 
her. 

"You  are  very  self-confident,"  she  returned.  "Think 
what  you  please.  With  the  workings  of  your  mind  I 
have  little  to  do." 

"W  iy  did  you  wish  to  see  me?"  Ridley  asked. 

Sin-  hesitated,  taken  aback  by  this  callous  move  of 
his. 

".'  jy  letter — I  thought  you  understood,"  she  muttered. 
"Th..:  explained." 

"Possibly,"  said  he.     "But  at  present  I  can  not  refer 


to  it.  I  recollect  that  it  was  rather  obscure.  Perhaps 
you  would  kindly  refresh  my  memory." 

Silent  again  for  a  moment,  she  appeared  to  brace 
herself  together.  He  could  fancy  her  throwing  back 
her  head.  There  resounded  in  her  voice  the  firmness 
with  which  she  had  opened  the  interview. 

"I  made  you  an  offer,"  she  said. 

"Ah,  yes !"  replied  Ridley,  with  an  amused  laugh, 
calculated  to  make  her  writhe.     "So  you  did.     Well?" 

"Have  you  considered  it?"  asked  she,  and  he  could 
hear  the  excitement  struggling  in  her  throat. 

He  kept  her  waiting  for  a  moment. 

"It  is  a  matter,  madam,"  he  told  her,  then,  "which  a 
man  might  reasonably  be  permitted  to  take  his  time 
over." 

"You  have  had  three  days,"  said  she. 

"True.  Yet  I  made  up  my  mind  in  less  than  three 
minutes." 

"You  are  bewildering,  sir,"  she  stammered,  catching 
her  breath.     "I  thought  you  were  blaming  my  haste." 

"No,"  said  Ridley.     "Only  your  forwardness." 

"Ah !" 

"Before  I  give  my  answer,"  he  went  on,  as  she  re- 
mained silent,  "I  should  like  to  hear  what  your  plans 
are." 

She  plucked  up  spirit,  and  stamped  her  foot  on  the 
grass. 

"Plans!"  she  cried.  "They  can  not  concern  you  un- 
less you  are  going  to  accept  my  proposal !" 

"And  you  are  beginning  to  fear  that  I  am  not." 

"Fear!"  she  broke  out.     "Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"Come!"  said  Ridley,  pleasantly.  "Let  us  under- 
stand one  another.    Why  do  you  want  to  marry    me?" 

"Why  ?"  she  returned,  her  foot  still  tapping  the  grass 
— he  could  hear  it  throb,  throb,  like  the  beating  of  an 
overstrained  heart — "why?  Why  do  women  ever  wish 
to  marry?    "Because  I  love  you,  of  course." 

The  words  were  uttered  with  a  glibness  that  lessened 
their  boldness  by  detracting  from  their  sincerity.  Rid- 
ley himself  stood  silent,  tricked  for  the  moment  into 
gravity.  That  spontaneous  affection  was  at  the  root  of 
her  request  he  had  never  believed,  but  her  earnestness 
was  such  that  it  might  well  have  sprung  from  that 
cause.  Here  was  neither  hoyden  nor  hoaxer.  In 
truth,  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  her.  In  all 
her  utterances  he  recognized  that  note  of  pride  which 
had  sounded  so  clearly  in  her  letter,  a  pride  so  evi- 
dently inborn  and  natural  to  her  that  not  even  her 
anxiety  could  hide  it.  Her  imperiousness  saved  her 
name.  Ridley  ratified  his  previous  decisions,  and  only 
regretted  their  negative  quality.  It  was  easy  to  say 
what  she  was  not;  less  so,  to  guess  at  what  she  was. 
Here  he  felt  tolerably  certain  of  only  one  thing.  The 
lady  was  young — her  voice  and  movements  alike  indi- 
cated youth.  He  found  himself  wondering  whether 
she  were  good-looking.  Or  had  indeed  her  lack  of 
physical  attraction  induced  her  to  try  this  odd  mode  of 
obtaining  a  husband?  Was  her  pride  more  consistent 
with  plain  features,  or  downright  ugliness,  than  with  a 
lost  reputation?  The  very  notion  of  pride  seemed,  on 
the  surface,  at  variance  with  her  present  position. 
Yet  there  it  was ;  unmistakable.  And  it  put  her  beyond 
the  pale  of  ordinary  judgments.  No — he  could  make 
nothing  of  her.  She  was  a  puzzle,  a  mystery.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile,  she  was  waiting.  He  suddenly  realized 
this. 

"You  say  that  you  love  me,  madam,"  said  he.  "The 
words  are  rather  amazing,  I  find." 

"Why?"  she  asked,  with  a  deeper  touch  of  hauteur. 
"Gentlewomen  have  loved  beneath  them  before  now." 

In  the  darkness  Ridley  flushed.  After  that,  he  re- 
solved not  to  spare  her.  The  insolence  was  so  delicate, 
so  unconscious,  that  it  was  unforgivable. 

"I  did  not  mean  that,"  he  said.  "The  immensity  of 
the  honor  paralyzes  thought  in  that  direction.  But  you 
have  hidden  your  own  sentiments  so  well  that  only  a 
fool  would  have  so  concluded." 

"Well,  well — accept  the  statement  now,"  said  she, 
"and  be  content." 

Ridley  was  silent.  When  she  spoke  next,  he  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  her  voice  was  sharp  with  anxiety. 

"Surely  you  can  see  how  very  much  to  your  advan- 
tage a  marriage  with  me  would  be ! 

"I  understand  that  so  well,"  said  he,  "that  I  confess 
I  am  curious  to  hear  the  other  side." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Taken  at  your  own  value,"  he  explained — "here  is 
a  lady,  well-born,  and  exceedingly  wealthy,  who  wishes 
to  unite  herself  in  marriage  with  a  poor  country  attor- 
ney, of  no  particular  achievements  or  ancestry.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  lady  absolutely  brainless, 
and  although  she  claims  affection  as  the  basis  of 
her  extraordinary  desire,  her  every  word  and  tone  give 
the  lie  to  that  assumption.  Mere  disinterestedness 
would  hardly  stretch  to  such  a  point.  It  must  surely 
be  that  she  has  something  to  gain.  The  question  of 
what  this  may  be  forms  a  rather  interesting  specula- 
tion for  the  fag-end  of  a  busy  week." 

"Oh,  but  this  is  intolerable  I"  broke  out  his  com- 
panion. "You  will  drive  me  mad !  I  was  a  fool  to 
trust  you !  You  shame  me  utterly !  I  will  withdraw 
my  offer !  -  I  thought — I  hoped  you  were  a  gentleman. 
Did  you  only  come  here  to  insult  me?" 

"I  came,"  said  Ridley,  with  enough  of  a  drawl  to 
give  point  to  the  words.  "I  came  to  amuse  myself." 

"At  my  expense,  sir?" 

"Certainly — not — at  my  own." 


She  drew  back,  gasping.  He  had  matched  insolence 
with  insolence,  carefully  and  successfully.  Whatever 
her  hopes,  they  must  needs  have  fallen  from  her  at  that 
moment.  There  was  a  short  pause,  and  into  that 
silence  Ridley  laughed.  He  had  promised  himself  en- 
joyment at  this  interview.  Standing  there,  with  three 
feet  of  darkness  between  him  and  the  woman  who  had 
magnificently  condescended  towards  him,  to  seek  her 
unknown  ends,  he  was  getting  his  enjoyment  thor- 
oughly.    For  he  heard  her  sob,  even  as  he  laughed. 

He  would  have  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  her,  con- 
temptuously, rudely,  while  his  laughter  still  hung  in 
the  air,  but  she  sank  her  pride  to  address  him  again. 

"Is  this  your  answer,  sir?"  she  cried.  "Are  you  so 
blind  to  your  own  advancement?" 

"I  can  not  sacrifice  my  independence  to  please  you," 
he  said.  "Plainly — I  do  not  wish  to  marry  you.  If  I 
did " 

"Well?    Well?" 

"I  would  have  done  the  courting  myself.  Take  a 
word  of  advice  from  a  lawyer,  madam,  without  a 
fee " 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  "do  you  think  thai  I  have  not  paid? 
— most  heavily !  You  are  modest,  you  common  law- 
yers, then ! — you  rate  your  words  too  low  !  Say  what 
you  have  to — a  last  insult,  I  suppose  ! — a  final  inso- 
lence !     How  dared  you  come  to  make  a  sport  of  me!" 

"If  I  had  foreseen  any  regret  in  the  matter,"  he  an- 
swered, blandly,  "I  should  not  have  done  so." — From 
"The  Honest  Laityer"  by  G.  V.  McFaddcn.  Published 
by  the  John  Lane  Company. 


In  her  growth  and  development  through  the  ages, 
Japan,  it  is  claimed,  passed  from  one  step  to  another 
without,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  ever  having 
experienced  a  bronze  age.  It  seems  that  ascent  was 
made  from  stone  to  iron  quite  direct,  for  the  use  of 
iron  came  with  the  Mongolian  invaders,  and,  according 
to  an  investigator,  "the  same  metal  and  some  form  of 
alloy  by  the  Malayan  warriors  superseded  stone." 
There  appears  to  be  little  question  that  the  Buddhists, 
about  552.  took  both  their  faith  and  bronze  images  into 
Japan.  These  images,  still  preserved  in  the  temples, 
were  of  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Korean  manufacture. 
"The  Korean  priests,"  writes  Mr.  Frank  Deardorf, 
"who  appear  to  have  been  the  propagandists,  in  addi- 
tion to  imparting  religious  instruction,  also  taught  their 
converts  the  various  arts,  among  which  were  those 
of  wood-carving  and  working  in  metals.  The  earliest 
important  example  in  existence  to  which  a  date  can  be 
fixed  is  the  colossal  sitting  image  in  the  temple  of 
Yakushi  at  Nara.  It  was  cast  about  700,  and  ac- 
credited to  the  Korean  monk  Giogi.  It  is  possibly  the 
first  important  specimen  of  bronze  made  of  native 
copper.  After  it  came  the  great  bell,  the  oldest  in  the 
country,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Todai  temple  at  Nara. 
Cast  in  732  from  fine  karekane,  it  is  thirteen  feet  and 
six  inches  in  height.  Next  in  chronological  order  is 
the  gigantic  image  of  Rochana.  enshrined  in  the  Todai 
temple — termed  the  Nara  Dai  Butsu,  the  Great  Buddha. 
It  was  begun  by  the  pious  Emperor  Shomu  in  747  and 
completed  in  749.  It  is  fifty-three  feet  high  and  re- 
puted to  contain  five  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  seventeen 
thousand  pounds  of  tin,  about  two  thousand  pounds  of 
mercury,  and  a  million  pounds  of  copper.  The  mercury 
and  a  portion  of  the  tin  were  employed  in  making  an 
amalgam  for  the  joints,  and  the  gold,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  Oshiu  in  749.  for  gilding  it.  The  close  ob- 
server who  examines  this  Rochana  need  not  be  told 
that  it  has  been  very  much  restored — the  head,  which 
was  recast  in  1570,  being  extremely  inartistic,  and  not 
in  accord  with  the  classic  design  of  the  figure — only  the 
body  of  which  dates  from  747-49.  It  is  nevertheless 
a  wonderful  example  of  casting,  and  a  monument  to  the 
art  culture  and  religious  fervor  of  the  Japanese  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  In  this  great  work 
the  native  historians  frankly  acknowledge  the  assist- 
ance of  one  Kiminaro,  a  grandson  of  a  Korean  immi- 
grant." There  appears  to  have  been  no  national  move- 
ment in  the  progress  of  Japanese  bronze  art  for  many 
centuries,  and  between  the  years  700  and  1600  no  par- 
ticular difference  wras  observed  between  the  Chinese 
bronzes  and  those  cast  in  Japan.  Practically  what- 
ever advancement  discernible  was  in  the  size  of  the 
figures  produced,  the  Japanese  being  responsible  for 
some  of  gigantic  proportions.  A  decided  change,  how- 
ever, became  noticeable  soon  after  1600. 


According  to  the  forest  rangers  on  the  Sierra  Na- 
tional Forest,  a  large  number  of  wood  and  metal  trail 
signs  placed  by  the  forest  service  along  the  mountain 
trails  last  summer  for  the  benefit  of  travelers  were  torn 
down  early  this  spring  by  bears.  The  destruction  was 
done  apparently  in  a  spirit  of  pure  mischievousness. 
Rangers  familiar  with  the  habits  of  these  animals  offer 
no  other  explanation. 


The  lyre-bird  of  Australia  is  a  noted  mimic.  In  the 
early  morning  hours  it  is  at  its  best,  duplicating  the 
whistle  of  a  locomotive,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  the  call 
of  a  magpie,  and  the  buzz  of  a  circular  saw  in  varying 
tone. 


The  largest  motor  ship  afloat,  the  Danish  motor  ship 
Chile  of  East  Asiatic  Company  sailed  from  Christiania 
on  July  11th  for  San  Francisco. 
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A  BANKER  ON   HIS  TRAVELS. 


Walter   H.  Young   Humorously   Describes    His    Journeys    in 
ihe  Far   East  and  South  America. 


There  is  more  merriment  than  banking  in  Walter  H. 
Young's  story  of  his  life's  adventures,  "A  Merry 
Banker  in  the  Far  East  and  South  America."  Mr. 
Young  was  formerly  of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China,  and  is  the  late  general  manager 
in  Chile  of  the  Bank  of  Tarapaca  (now  the  Anglo- 
South  American  Bank).  He  is  no  longer  as  actively 
engaged  in  the  quest  of  adventure  and  the  mysteries 
of  banking,  and  his  leisure  rather  palls  upon  him;  so 
he  has  somewhat  beguiled  the  tedium  by  writing  this 
tale  of  his  past.  He  commences  with  the  days  of  his 
beginnings  in  business  as  a  bank  clerk  in  London,  then 
life  in  Manila  and  Iloilo,  later  giving  his  reminiscences 
as  an  accountant  in  Hongkong,  and  his  recollections  of 
incidents  when  he  traveled  extensively  all  over  Chile, 
Patagonia,  and  Bolivia  as  general  manager  of  his  bank. 
His  accounts  do  not  deal  with  the  more  general  life  of 
the  countries  of  which  he  writes  except  where  such 
phases  serve  as  backgrounds  to  his  personal  experi- 
ences. He  is  one  of  those  people  who  always  seek  zest 
and  amusement  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  life,  and  in  con- 
sequence his  narrative  is  embellished  with  a  mass  of 
anecdote  of  his  findings. 

He  introduces  himself: 

As  a  kindly  critic  assures  me  that  my  pen  is  "too  dashed 
discursive,"  I  will  cut  all  preliminary  cackle  by  presenting 
myself  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  fit  as  a  flea,  hungry  as  a  hawk, 
lean  as  a  whippet,  and  speedy  as  a  hare. 

Brown-haired  and  bright-eyed,  I  enjoyed  in  a  London  bank 
the  princely  salary  of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  paid  in  monthly 
installments  of  a  sovereign  wrapped  with  the  odd  money  in 
that  delicious  piece  of  crackling  known  as  a  fiver.  The 
banking  institution  to  which  I  lent  distinction  was  "The 
Union,"  and  annexed  to  it  stood  a  famous  pub,  "The  Eu- 
ropean," where  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  when  a  half- 
crown  looked  as  big  as  a  cart-wheel,  I  would  wolf  my  frugal 
lunch  of  bread  and  cheese,  moistened  with  Yankee  Tickle 
and  a  small  tankard  of  bitter.  I  shall  never  forget  the  gusto 
which  I  lapped  up  that  divine  sauce,  soaking  my  few  re- 
maining crumbs  in  it.  while  the  pretty  and  sympathetic  bar- 
maid slyly  pulled  a  "dash"  into  my  empty  pewter  for  nothing 
but  pure  love  of  me.  , 

Xot  far  off,  situated  in  the  auriferous  neighborhood  of  the 
St.  S within  Rothschilds — whose  clerks  we  all  envied — stood 
and  stands  another  famous  hostelry,  "The  Bay  Tree,"  which 
received  my  patronage  on  that  happy  day  when  I  pocketed  the 
sov.  and  the  crackler.  Then  I  indulged  in  a  royal  blow-out 
on  steak-and-kidney  pudding,  apple-tart,  cheese,  and  a  large 
tankard.  Food  indeed  for  the  gods,  when  finished  off  with  a 
"Corona   Imperial" — five  for  a  bob. 

Finding  the  routine  of  a  London  bank  rather  weari- 
some and  seeing  little  opportunity  for  action  or  adven- 
ture, he  makes  a  change  to  a  bank  which  has  Eastern 
branches  and  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  transferred 
almost  immediately  to  Manila.  The  new  job  also  had 
its  disadvantages,  but  the  young  banker  has  an.  appre- 
ciation of  local  color  even  under  adverse  circum- 
stances : 

We  sat  and  sweated  and  drooped  with  heat  in  a  stuffy 
office,  with  the  temperature  at  98  degrees,  and  fighting  ten 
thousand  million  mosquitoes.  The  atmosphere  was  laden 
with  the  strong  aroma  of  the  office-boy,  who,  gentle  heathen! 
chewed  garlic  bulbs  as  if  they  were  Ribston  pippins  and 
fluttered  about  the  office  with  shirt-tails  outside  his  pants, 
Tagalo  fashion,  and  an  old  pair  of  the  boss'  slippers  flapping 
about  his  bare  heels.  The  youth's  name,  by  the  way,  was 
Jesus  Maria  Pasado  de  Ajo. 

To  circulate  the  garlic  and  other  odors  we  had  a  punkah 
over  each  desk  pulled  by  a  poor  old  Chinaman,  who  for  ten 
Mexicans  a  month  worked  from  8  a.  m.  till  10  or  12  p.  m.  on 
mail  nights.  It  was  a  pitiful  spectacle  to  watch  this  ancient 
Celestial  tugging  at  the  rope  all  day  long  and  far  into  the 
night,  chewing  a  bit  of  "Buyo"  (betel  nut),  the  scarlet 
dribble  running  from  the  corners  of  his  toothless  mouth. 
To  relieve  the  dreadful  monotony  of  his  laborious  task  he 
tried  all  sorts  of  ingenious  ways  to  ease  himself — one  being 
to  hook  the  cord  of  the  punkah  to  his  big  toe  and  work  it 
with   his  foot. 

This  method  left  his  hands  free,  one  to  hold  up  his  shirt, 
the  other  to  fan  his  scraggy  brown  body.  After  tiffin  we 
all  became  very  drowsy,  and  the  poor  old  Chinaman's  head 
gradually  commencing  to  nod,  his  attenuated  pigtail  and  the 
punkah  would  slowly  come  to  rest  until  one  of  us,  awaking, 
bathed  in  perspiration,  would  yell  "punkah !"  Then  the  old 
chap  would  wake  with  a  start  and  for  a  few  moments  would 
pull  like  the  devil. 

Some  of  the  young  Westerners  who  were  sojourning 
for  a  time  in  this  tropical  land  took  to  themselves 
tropical  brides,  but  Young  disapproves  of  this  pro- 
cedure and  chooses  a  different  manner  of  life.  Of  his 
methods  of  housekeeping  he  writes : 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  these 
horrors  and  the  terrors  of  a  whity-brown,  snuff-colored 
family,  lived  happily  in  chummeries ;  three  or  four  of  us 
would  rent  a  nipa-bungalow  and  enjoy  domestic  life  en 
garcon,  each  taking  our  weekly  turn  at  the  housekeeping  de- 
partment. Some  were  successful  in  that  line,  others  made 
a  mess  of  it,  as  our  bills  soon  revealed.  I  fear  that  I  was 
one  of  the  latter,  for  when  in  charge,  to  save  the  extortionate 
local  bills,  I  ordered  a  supply  of  comestibles  from  Crosse  and 
Blackwell ;  but  alas !  we  saved  no  money  thereby,  because, 
owing  to  my  bad  handwriting,  we  received  a  gross  of  Christ- 
mas plum  puddings  instead  of  a  humble  dozen :  One  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  brown  and  round  little  beauties  came 
rolling  in  to  ruin  u=.  Like  rats  in  a  cheese  we  ate  away  at 
them  in  all  forms,  boiled  with  brandy  sauce,  then  fried  in 
slices  hot  and  slices  cold,  baked  and  curried;  but  all  our 
efforts  seemed  to  make  but  little  impression  on  the  pile  of 
cannon-balls.  Friends  refused  to  take  any  more — not  even 
as  a  gift.     They  said:     "We  find 

Puddings  to  the  right  of  us! 
Puddings  to  the  left  of  us! 
Puddings   in    the    rear   of    us! 
Volley   and    thunder!" 

and   when    more    were    sent    no    one    was    at    home    to    take 
them  in. 


After  that  costly  mistake,  which  I  was  never  allowed  to 
forget,  we  relied  upon  local  products,  and  our  Chinese  chef, 
who,  not  being  quite  a  cordon  bleu,  sometimes  got  off  the 
Bceton  track  and  made  missteaks.  I  remember  one  Sunday 
morning  at  tiffin  he  served  us  with  a  steak-and-kidney  pudding 
niffier  than  a  Limburger.  As  we  had  been  playing  pool  at 
the  Nagtajan  Club,  we  returned  to  lunch  full  of  juniper  and 
joy,  so  when  we  sniffed  the  Limburgian  air  we  sent  for  the 
cook  and  placed  the  piece  dc  resistance  on  the  Chino's  head  ; 
then,  as  the  gravy  ran  down  his  face  we  crown  him  king  o" 
the  great  pudden'  race,  and  fed  him  gleefully  with  the  niffies! 
of  the  niffiest  bits.     Ay,  lad!  it  was  a  grand  morning  yon! 

And  there  were  other  pleasant  pastimes: 

In  our  little  bachelor  bungalow  candle  dances  (bailes  de 
candil)  were  not  infrequent— these  were  simple  and  inex- 
pensive entertainments  involving  no  elaborate  preparations. 
The  Tagalo  butler  would  be  told  after  dinner  to  tell  the 
coachman's  wife  or  the  gardener's  wife  or  any  old  wife  to 
come  along  with  her  wild  harp  slung  behind  her,  and  bring 
with  her  a  few  village  maidens  and  a  guitar  or  two,  for  the 
natives  are  a  most  musical  race.  When  our  maidens  and 
musicos  arrived,  off  we  would  twirl  on  the  light  fantastic 
dressed  in  white  China-grass  pyjamas,  the  ladies  clad  in 
vivid  sayas,  bright  enough  to  extinguish  a  rainbow,  their 
neat  and  firm  little  bosoms  modestly  covered  with  pifia 
camisas  (made  from  the  silklike  fibre  of  the  pine-apple  plant) 
and  their  tiny  toes  and  bare  feet  thrust  into  beautiful  gold- 
embroidered  slippers  artfully  kept  on  while  waltzing  by  the 
little  digit.  The  girls  were  lovely  dancers,  as  light  as  snow- 
flakes,  but  a  bit  darker  in  color.  'Twas  a  cheery  scene  inside  ! 
We  boys,  with  a  healthy  action  of  the  skin,  mopping  up 
large  lagers,  while  the  ladies,  seated  bashfully  together, 
forked  out  the  sardines  with  their  fingers,  lapped  the  oil 
from  the  tin,  and  washed  all  down  with  a  limonada-natitral, 
squeezed  from  dewy  limes  plucked  from  the  garden  ten 
minutes  before  and  cooled  with   lumps  of  ice. 

Outside,  the  moon  a-shining  and  the  night  made  musical 
with  the  teeny-weeny  voices  of  myriads  of  tropical  insects. 
The  cicada  chirruping  his  little  love-song  to  the  double- 
bassoon  accompaniment  of  Senor  Rana,  the  big  bull-frog  who, 
in  the  pool  close  by,  bellowed  chaste  endearments  to  little 
Miss  Rana.  Fireflies  in  amorous  pursuit  like  tiny  lamps  in 
a  fairy  glen,  twinkled  in  and  out  of  the  feathery  bamboos, 
making  a  striking  and  innocent  contrast  to  the  "Panique," 
that  vampire  of  the  night,  which  cast  an  ominous  shadow 
below  while  he  silently  circled  above  seeking  his  nocturnal 
supper. 

These  little  dances  of  ours  were  truly  enjoyable  and  harm- 
less, for  the  girls,  although  merry  and  bright,  were  quite 
respectable,  and  their  chaperon,  the  coachman's  lady,  shoo'd 
them  off  home  up  the  lane  when  the  moonbeams  became  a 
bit   too  heady. 

In  charge  of  affairs  at  Iloilo,  the  youthful  banker  be- 
came in  his  own  estimation  a  person  of  much  impor- 
tance— until  a  few  mistakes  occurred.  Of  one  of  these 
he  tells: 

The  course  of  true  love  never  runs  smooth,  nor  was  it  all 
couleur-de-rose  in  Iloilo,  for  I  had  one  or  two  nasty  jars 
which  may  interest  bank  men.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  day's  work  I  made  a  short-dated  loan  of  $25,000  to  a 
wealthy  native,  whom  I  will  call  Don  Cebada  al  Rabo,  the 
security  being  a  cargo  of  Rangoon  rice  stored  in  a  go-down, 
of  which  I  held  the  key.  With  an  expert  I  visited  the  bodega 
and  inspected  the  rice,  but  the  go-down  was  so  full  of  bags 
that  we  could  barely  squeeze  in,  for  there,  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  our  noses,  rose  stacks  and  stacks  bang  up  to  the 
ceiling.  As  a  cheesemonger  puts  a  scoop  into  a  cheese,  so 
my  expert  friend  put  his  scoop  into  the  rice-bags  and  found 
the  quality  up  to  the  stated  standard — all  was  well  and  we 
retired   satisfied  that  the   bank's   security  was   in   order. 

The  loan  matured  and  Don  Cebada  al  Rabo  asked  for  a 
renewal,  which  was  granted,  plus  half  per  cent  commission 
and  the  usual  ten  per  cent  interest,  and  later  it  was  again 
renewed.  Then  I  became  a  bit  uneasy,  when  I  heard  that 
Don  Cebada  had  shipped  a  cargo  of  rice  to  Manila,  so  my 
expert  pal  and  I  went  again  to  the  go-down  to  see  if  our  stuff 
was  all  there.  We  experienced  the  same  difficulty  in  getting 
in  on  account  of  the  bags  of  rice;  my  friend  again  sampled  it 
and  then  a  thought  struck  him,  for  he  said:  "Let  us  go 
into  the  bodega  through  the  back  door."  I  said:  "I  never 
heard  that  there  was  a  back  door,  but  we'll  see."  Sure 
enough  we  found  one  which  we  had  to  force  open,  and  lo ! 
and  behold!  the  only  rice  in  the  bodega  was  contained  in 
the  few  sacks  jamming  up  the  front  door! 

The  swindle  was  apparent ;  Don  Cebada  had  shipped  my 
rice  and  collared  the  money! 

Well,  he  said  it  was  legitimate  business,  for  the  price  had 
risen  and  he  wasn't  going  to  lose  his  market,  and  so  on  ; 
that  I  need  not  make  a  song  about  it — if  the  bank  wanted 
its  damned  money  it  could  have  it  six  months  hence.  The 
bank  did  want  its  money,  plus  twelve  per  cent  this  time, 
and  got  it.  But  this  incident  kept  me  awake  many  a  night 
and  knocked  all  the  conceit  out  of  me,  for,  whenever  I  see 
a  plate  of  curry  I  remember  that  back  door. 

Don  Pepe,  father  of  the  delectable  Conchita,  also 
required  to  be  handled  with  keen  business  acumen : 

The  sugar  estate  of  Papa  Don  Pepe  kept  him  more  or  less 
in  Queer  Street,  but  when,  ye  gods!  no  less  than  two  British 
banks  opened  their  branches  almost  next  door  to  him,  rosy 
visions  of  the  Promised  Land  and  corn  galore  in  Egypt 
floated  ecstatically  before  him  !  The  very  first  morning  I 
opened  my  little  office  he  was  waiting  on  the  doorstep,  and 
before  I  knew  where  I  was  found  myself  addressed  as  "Don 
Gaulterio"  (my  dear  mother  would  have  fainted  at  hearing 
her  Walter  called  by  such   a  name). 

He  was  most  amiable,  and  with  Castilian  politeness  said 
everything  he  had  was  mine,  "Mi  casa  es  suya,  Don  Gaul- 
terio." He  and  his  house,  and  his  ox  and  his  ass,  and  his 
daughters  were  all  mine!  What  a  lovely  country!  This  was, 
however,  merely  a  preliminary  complimentary  canter  to  the 
business  on  hand  which  brought  him  to  the  doorsteps  before 
the  other  cormorants  had  a  chance  to  get  at  me.  When  his 
little  request  for  a  small  overdraft  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
had  been  laid  on  the  counter,  I  took  the  wind  and  hospitality 
out  of  him  by  remarking  that  for  the  next  month  or  two  the 
bank  would  gratefully  receive  deposits,  but  overdrafts  entirely 
depended  upon  how  much  cash  the  local  people  paid  in.  Poor 
Don  Pepe  looked  a  dazed  and  older  man  when  he  slowly 
left  the  office,  pondering  over  my  conundrum,  but  he  was  a 
decent  sort  and  kept  a  comfortable  open,  house  overlooking 
the  Plaza  where  evening  after  evening  Conchita,  in  her 
boudoir,  tried  to  improve  my  British  pronunciation.  While 
the  lesson  was  proceeding,  papa,  still  hopeful,  tactfully  went 
for  a  constitutional  with  the  everlasting  cigarillo  burning 
slowly  between  his  stained  fingers.  When  he  returned  to 
drink  his  "jicara  de  chocolate,"  I  retired  with  a  cheery 
"Buenas  noches,  Don  Pepe,  hasta  mafiana,"  to  which  he  re- 
plied, "Adios !  Don  Gaulterio.  muy  buenas  noches,"  and  then 
I  hopped  off  to  the  club  to  have  my  leg  pulled. 

But  such  peace  was  too  good  to  last  and,  under  the 


circumstances,    its    ending   should    not   have   been    sur- 
prising: 

We  were  all  as  happy  as  larks  until  the  storm  broke  and 
the  bolt  fell  from  the  blue — mixed  metaphor,  but  the  occasion 
deserves  it — for  a  tragic  and  terrible  shock  overwhelmed  us. 
upset  the  apple  cart,  and  spoilt  our  lessons,  as  head  office 
instructed  me  to  hand  over  charge  of  my  branch  to  an 
accountant  who  would  arrive  in  a  day  or  two,  when  I  was  lo 
proceed  to  Hongkong,  via  Manila.  These  unexpected  instruc- 
tions fell  on  me  like  a  ton  of  coals  or  a  bucket  of  cold  water, 
and  Conchita  during  our  next  lesson  noticed  that  something 
was  wrong  and  that  my  person  had  visibly  shrunk  and  be- 
more   more   diminutive. 

The  grave   question   arose,   would   the   fierce   papa   with    the 
revolver  on  his  back  premises  allow  me  to  get  away?     I  had 
painful    doubts    about   it,   nor   did    I    dare    to    hope    that    Con- 
chita   would    take    it    lying    down.      The    angel,    however,    be- 
haved  like  a   perfect  litle  brick,   for  she   told   papa,   who   was 
i  walking   about   pulling  his    mustache   with    one   hand   and   the 
|  other    resting   dangerously   near   his   hip   pocket,   not   to   make 
I  a    fuss   about    our   little    flirtation.      There    had    been    nothing 
|  of  a  serious  nature  and  there  was  no  need  to  shed  my  blood  ; 
as    to    the    overdraft,    well,    Don    Gaulterio    had    promised    to 
i  recommened  the  business  to  his  successor  (which  was  a  lady- 
like lie,  by  the  way) — besides,  added   Conchita,  the  new  man 
would  also  wish  to  have  his  accent  improved  and  she  would 
soon    make    him    a    friend    of    the    family    and    all    would    be 
well. 

Mr.  Young  has  something  to  say  of  snipe-shooting 
in  different  parts  of  the  Orient.  He  tells  of  going  out 
in  China  and  preceding  the  hunt  with  a  supper  of 
freshly-caught  fish  which,  with  the  aid  of  dynamite, 
were  snared  plentifully  by  the  hunters: 

When  we  had  gathered  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  sufficient 
fish  to  keep  Ah  Fong  and  his  "larn-pidgin"  busy,  we  returned 
to  the  launch  and  in  due  course  had  a  good  fishy  blow-out, 
with  Cambridge  sausages  richly  fried  a  lovely  toasty-brown 
to  follow.  You  can  just  fancy  us ;  on  a  tropical  night,  our 
launch  lying  idly  at  anchor  in  a  beautiful  bay;  the  yellow 
moon  as  big  as  a  balloon,  and  the  yacht  heaving  gently  with 
the  tide  and  smacking  the  little  wavelets  as  they  lapped  her 
sides,  patting  her  softly  in  the  ribs.  Now  and  then  from 
the  shore,  or  from  above,  the  cry  of  a  night-bird,  or  the  dis- 
tant bark  of  a  dog,  would  reach  us;  close  at  hand  a  fish 
would  rise,  make  a  little  splash ;  then,  after  taking  a  look 
round,  he  would  ripple  in  the  moonlight,  whisk  his  tail  and 
then   nip  down  to  bed  with   Mrs.   Fish. 

No  other  sound  except  an  occasional  snore  from  the  Chi- 
nese servants  would  disturb  us.  None  remained  on  deck 
save  my  dear  faithful  Ah  Fong,  cook,  butler,  boy,  and  gen- 
eral factotum,  who  was  ever  at  hand  to  serve  us  silently  on 
the  slightest  pretext  with  iced  drinks  in  nice  long-sleeved  tum- 
blers. We  lay  stretched  out  in  pyjamas  on  long  cane  chairs, 
a  cheroot  in  one  hand  and  something  else  within  easy  reach 
of  the  other.  No  mosquitoes  to  bother  us — no  lovely  ladies 
to  talk  prettily  to — just  old  pals  swapping  chestnuts,  and 
sleepily  gazing  at  the  misty  paddy-fields  two  hundred  yards 
away,  which  we  were  to  tramp  over  on  the  morrow  in  search 
of  the  zigzagtic  snipe! 

0  Ye  Snipe  and  Little  Fishes  !  Why  can't  we  always  re- 
main young? 

Here  is  an  incident  of  the  snipe-shooting  of  which 
the  humor  depends  on  one's  viewpoint: 

The  usual  little  crowd  of  pigtails  was  waiting  on  shore  to 
see  what  we  were  after ;  and  when  we  wended  our  way 
towards  the  paddy-fields  one  or  two  Chinese  men  with  little 
children  detached  themselves  from  the  crowd  and  ran  off 
to  await  us  later  on.  They  had  a  horrible  custom  of  sending 
their  kiddies  into  the  rice-fields  with  instructions  to  crouch 
down,  and  to  bob  up  serenely  as  soon  as  they  heard  a  shot, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  pellet  in  the  eye  or  elsewhere.  If. 
from  the  parental  point  of  view,  one  of  the  little  nippers  had 
the  luck  to  get  one  in  the  eye  it  was  as  good  as  a  hundred 
dollars  to  the  father.  A  few  pellets  in  the  sitting-down  place 
were  worth   twenty-five  dollars. 

As  we  were  not  very  flush  in  those  days,  we  would  bar- 
gain after  an  accident,  like  Houndsditch  Jews,  before  part- 
ing. It  was  a  cruel  and  unnatural  way  of  making  money, 
but  the  Chinese  liked  it. 

And  an  amusing  incident  of  his  own  experience  is 
of  a  visit  to  "one  of  those  wayside  pubs  in  Patagonia": 

1  was  very  weary,  having  ridden  over  eighty  miles  that 
day.  The  Italiano  proprietor  showed  me  my  room,  and  as 
he  tugged  away  at  my  riding-boots  and  I  wearily  unbuttoned 
my  breeches,  I  said:  "Is  the  bed  clean?"  "Tip  top,"  he 
answered ;  "prime  condition — it's  only  five  weeks  since  I 
washed  the  sheets  myself."  "Good !"  said  I.  "Who  slept 
in  it  last  night  ?"  "Antonio  the  butcher's  man  from  the 
colony."  "And  the  night  before?"  "Oh,  old  Padre  Fagnano," 
he   replied   as   he   left   the   room. 

Well,  I  said  to  myself,  my  old  friend  Monsenor  Fagnano 
looks  clean,  but  I'm  a  bit  off  Antonio — let's  have  a  look  at 
the   sheets. 

I  turned  down  the  dark  brown  coverlet,  squinted  at  the 
sheet,  shuddered,  and  put  on  most  of  my  clothes.  I  slept  on 
top  of  the  dark  brown   coverlet  with   the  hearthrug  over  me. 

The  latter,  although  full  of  fleas,  seemed  cleaner  than  the 
sheets. 

Happy  nights  in  Patagonia! 

A  Merry  Banker  in*  the  Far  East.  By  Walter  H. 
Young.     Xew  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50. 


Iceland  is  far  from  being  a  dreary  waste,  for  it  ex- 
ports large  quantities  of  the  finest  grade  of  wool  in  the 
world,  besides  quantities  of  hides,  sheepskins,  feathers, 
oil,  fish,  and  fish  products,  and,  curiously  enough,  many 
horses.  The  island  has  several  natural  resources  that 
have  never  been  developed,  among  them  great  sulphur 
deposits.  One  of  them  contains  not  less  than  250,000 
tons  of  practically  pure  sulphur.  There  are  extensive 
deposits  of  copper  ore.  This,  while  of  a  low  grade, 
could  be  worked  at  a  huge  profit,  since  the  water  power 
is  unlimited  and  always  at  hand  wherever  the  copper 
is  found.  There  are  also  large  deposits  of  geyserite 
which  are  equal  to  the  best  Arkansas  honestone.  In 
addition  there  are  several  sections  rich  in  agates  and 
chalcedony,  which  are  widely  used  in  making  jewels  for 
the  bearings  of  watches  and  electrical  instruments. 
None  of  them  lias  ever  l>L*en  worked. 

Pennsylvania    farmers    pay   $40,000,000    a    ; 
male  help. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Green  Mansions. 
This  surprising  vision  of  nature  cast  into 
the  form  of  a  novel  acts  as  a  tonic  upon  the 
mind  satiated  and  perhaps  sickened  by  civili- 
zation and  its  literary  products.  Here  we  are 
plunged  into  a  world  of  forest  glades  and 
wood  nymphs,  of  frightened  peeping  animals, 
and  of  a  human  life  that  blends  imperceptibly 
with  its  surroundings.  Mr.  Hudson  has  per- 
formed a  feat  to  which  we  should  have  to 
look  far  for  a  parallel.  He  brings  us  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  supernatural,  and  he  makes 
it  so  fascinating  that  we  willingly  loosen  our 
hold  upon  the  probable.  There  is  something 
within  that  tells  us  it  is  all  true. 

The  hero  is  a  Venezuelan  who  plunges  into 
the  wilderness  in  order  to  escape  the  results 
of  one  of  those  revolutions  that  fail.  For 
a  time  he  lives  with  a  tribe  of  Indians  and 
explores  a  forest  from  which  their  supersti- 
tions have  excluded  them.  While  wandering 
in  the  forest  he  hears  often  a  sort  of  fugi- 
tive music  as  of  a  bird,  but  with  a  human 
suggestiveness  about  it.  It  constantly  lures 
him  in  pursuit,  until  one  day  he  finds  Rima, 
a  lovely  wood  nymph  who  has  taken  all  wild 
life  under  her  protection,  becoming  a  sort  of 
sylvan  goddess.  Meeting  with  an  accidem 
that  causes  him  to  lose  consciousness  he  finds 
on  recovery  that  he  is  in  the  hut  of  Xuflo,  a 
sort  of  superannuated  criminal,  and  that 
Rima  is  his  ward.  But  Rima  at  home  be- 
comes a  sort  of  Cinderella,  a  little  drudge. 
and  it  is  only  in  the  forest  that  she  is  once 
more  the  elusive  sprite,  the  lovely  ruler  of  a 
world  of  lovely  things.  Galsworthy  says  that 
it  is  "a  story  actual  yet  fantastic,  which  im- 
mortalizes, I  think,  as  passionate  a  love  of  all 
beautiful  things  as  ever  was  in  the  heart  of 
man."  Certainly  it  is  a  work  of  original  and 
inventive  art  and  of  a  high  order.  It  belongs 
to  the  few  books  that  are  a  pure  delight  from 
cover  to  cover. 

Geeex  Mansions.  By  W.  H.  Hudson.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;   $1.50  net. 


The  Revolution  in  Virginia. 

The  fact  that  Virginia  played  a  large  share 
in  the  Revolution  may  be  disquieting  to  the 
equanimity  of  New  England,  but  Professor 
Eckenrode's  history  is  unimpeachable-  The 
motives  that  actuated  Virginia  were  different, 
but  the  end  was  the  same.  Indeed  Virginia 
received  through  the  war  an  education  in  a 
democracy  that  she  had  not  before  glimpsed. 
She  began,  says  the  author,  "with  the  rights 
of  America  and  ended  with  the  rights  of 
man." 

Virginia  was  frankly  aristocratic,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  matter  for  surprise  that  she 
should  have  been  less  tolerant  of  Toryism 
than  the  wealthy  classes  of  New  England- 
Virginia's  attitude  toward  England  was  not 
at  first  a  separatist  one.  It  marked  a  hos- 
tility toward  imperialism  and  interference,  but 
it  was  not  until  later  that  it  turned  toward 
independence.  But  the  aid  given  by  Virginia 
to  the  Revolution  was  none  the  less  effective. 
Indeed  it  may  have  turned  the  scales. 

All  this  is  related  interestingly  by  Pro- 
fessor Eckenrode.  who  succeeds  in  writing 
nationally  rather  than  sectionally  and  in  deal- 
ing with  matters  not  generally  known,  in- 
stead of  with  those  phases  that  are  either  un- 
important or  of  a  narrow  interest 

The  Revolution  in  Virginia.  By  H.  J.  Ecken- 
rode.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  S2  net. 


The  German  Republic. 

We  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Wellman  expects 
to  be  taken  seriously  when  he  recommends 
that  Americans  prepare  a  sort  of  memorial  to 
the  German  people  expressing  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  betrayal  by  their  rulers  and 
recommending  them  to  establish  a  Republican 
form  of  government.  There  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Germans  are  dis 
satisfied  with  their  rulers.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not. 

That  every  one  will  agree  with  Mr.  Well 
man's  hopes  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Ger- 
man nation  goes  without  saying,  and  we 
hardly  need  to  be  reminded  of  their  many 
virtues.  Mr.  Wellman's  book  is  of  course 
well  written,  but  we  may  express  some  little 
surprise  that  it  should  be  written  at  all.  It  is 
an  appeal  to  sentiment,  and  the  sentiment  is 
not  of  a  very'  robust  kind. 

The  German  Republic.  Bv  Walter  Wellman. 
New  York:   E.   P.  Button  &  Co.;  $1  net 


The  Field  of  Honor. 
Mme.  Huard.  the  author  of  this  remarkable 
book  of  war  reminiscences,  is  the  wife  of 
Charles  Huard,  the  French  artist,  and  a 
daughter  of  Francis  Wilson,  the  American 
Her  home  was  on  the  Marne.  and  her 
story  includes  the  days  immediately  before 
the  war,  the  period  when  the  Germans  were 
moving  southward  and  her  resources  were 
taxed  to  the  uttermost  to  aid  the  refugees, 
the  i  icidents  of  her  eventual  flight,  and  the 
concluding  scenes  when  she  returned  to  her 
home  after  the  great  German  flood  was  on  the 
ebb  Her  house  had  been  used  as  the  head- 
quarters of  General  von  Kluck,  and  her  de- 
sci.j-tion  of  its  condition  may  be  said  to  be 
a  compromise  between  her  desire  to  state  the 


facts  and  her  natural  reluctance  to  speak  of 
things  about  which  women — and  men,  too, 
for  the  matter  of  that — do  not  usually  speak. 
Mme.  Huard  would  make  an  admirable  re- 
porter. Her  narrative  is  of  the  things  that 
she  saw  and  heard,  and  it  will  take  its  place 
as  an  extraordinarily  vivid  page  of  war  his- 
tory. 

My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Honor.  By  Fran- 
ces Wilson  Huard.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;  $1.35. 

The  Gospel  of  Good  Will. 
The  appearance  of  such  a  book  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  new  trend  in  religious  thought, 
of  a  new  attitude  that  would  submerge  pro- 
fession and  creed  under  a  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  life.  The  author  may  be  said  to  have 
epitomized  the  whole  of  his  argument  in  a 
suggestive  passage  to  be  found  in  his  preface. 
He  says  the  Christian  is  "the  man  who  earns 
and  spends  his  money,  controls  his  appetites 
and  passions,  chooses  peace  or  war,  and  does 
whatever  his  hand  finds  to  do,  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  greatest  good  of  all  concerned." 
To  fall  short  of  this  ideal  is  sin,  the  only 
possible  sin.  To  aim  toward  that  ideal  is 
virtue,  the  only  possible  virtue.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  this  ideal  is  not  distinctively 
Christian.  It  is  common  to  all  the  great  re- 
ligions of  the  world. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  the  author 
through  his  charming  and  persuasive  pages, 
but  pages,  none  the  less,  that  find  room  for 
a  deserved  severity.  He  shows,  us  how  the 
practice  of  good  will  may  be  applied  to  daily 
life,  not  to  the  detriment,  but  to  the  immeas- 
urable benefit  of  all  institutions  that  deserve 
to  live.  He  who  has  such  an  ideal  will  think 
little  of  his  own  character,  his  own  virtues, 
or  his  own  salvation.  His  reward  will  be  in 
a  process  of  becoming,  in  the  enrichment  of 
his  soul.  Whether  the  churches  are  the  "ap- 
pointed agencies"  for  keeping  alive  the  Gos- 
pel of  Good  Will  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

The  Gospel  of  Good  Will.  By  William  De 
Witt  Hyde.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  $1.50  net. 

The  Art  of  Writing. 
Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  has  ample  justi- 
fication for  exhorting  us  to  practice  an  art 
oi  which  he  himself  is  such  an  accomplished 
master.  But  he  gives  us  very  few  rules.  We 
must  be  accurate  and  appropriate,  concrete 
and  direct,  with  a  preference  for  the  transi- 
tive verb  and  the  active  voice.  The  news- 
paper may  be  studied  with  advantage,  but  as 
a  horrid  example,  and  an  indication  of  all  the 
things  that  should  not  be  done.  Sir  Arthur 
does  not  seem  to  think  much  of  free  verse. 
He  admits  that  there  is  a  sort  of  twilight 
land  between  poetry  and  prose,  but  he  advises 
the  beginner  not  to  trespass  on  it,  but  to  keep 
well  upon  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
"remembering  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 
and  what  happened  to  Tupper."  And  finally 
we  are  cheered  bj'  the  reminder  that  poets 
are  not  necessarily  poor,  that  very  few  of 
them,  indeed,  have  been  poor,  and  that  Grub 
Street  is  a  tradition,  if  not  a  myth. 

On  the  Ast  of  Writing.  By  Sir  Arthur 
Ouiller-Couch.  M.  A.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $1.50   net. 

England's  Effort. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  answers  the  imaginary' 
question  of  an  American  friend  as  to  what 
England  is  doing.  She  tells  us  that  England 
has  raised  an  army  of  five  million  men  and 
that  she  has  added  a  million  tons  to  her  navy. 
She  describes  the  work  that  is  being  done  by 
women  and  she  shows  us  a  striking  picture 
of  the  vast  national  workshops  that  are  pro- 
ducing such  almost  unimaginable  quantities 
of  munitions.  Mrs.  Ward  also  describes  her 
visit  to  the  front,  where  she  went  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  German  line. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  there  is 
not  much  new  information  in  Mrs.  Ward's 
book.  Its  interest  is  not  so  much  in  what  it 
says  as  in  the  attractiveness  of  its  style,  its 
vigor,  and  its  enthusiasm. 

Encand's  Effort.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
From  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  publisher,  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  comes  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  printing  of  20,000  copies 
of  Mrs.  Wiggin's  most  famous  story,  "The 
Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  making  the  sixty- 
seventh  time  the  book  has  gone  to  press. 

How  many  people  realize  that  the  cry, 
"torpedoed,"  was  heard  during  the  Civil  War  ? 
Twenty-eight  vessels  fell  victims,  Captain  G. 
R.  Clark.  U.  S.  X.,  tells  in  his  official  (An- 
napolis I  text-book,  "A  Short  History  of  the 
United  States  Navy."  Captain  Clark's  narra- 
tive has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Edith  O'Shaughnessy,  author  of  the  just- 
published  book,  "A  Diplomat's  Wife  in 
Mexico."  which  is  creating  much  discussion 
at  this  moment,  declares  that  "the  history 
of  Mexico  is  without  exception  the  most  fas- 
cinating, the  most  romantic,  and  the  most 
improbable  in  the  world;  and  the  seed  of 
Spanish    civilization    implanted    in    this    mar- 


velous land  has  produced  a  florescence  so 
magnetic,  so  magical,  that  the  dullest  feel 
its  charm.  All  that  has  been  done  for 
Mexico  the  Spaniards  did.  despite  their  cruel- 
ties, their  greeds,  and  their  passions.  We, 
of  the  north,  have  used  it  only  as  a  quarry, 
leaving  no  monuments  to  God  nor  testaments 
to  man  in  place  of  the  treasure  that  we  have 
piled  on  departing  ship  or  train." 

Eleanor  Atkinson's  book,  "Johnny  Apple- 
seed,"  has  awakened  so  much  interest  in  this 
gentle  pioneer  that  the  Indianapolis  News 
was  stimulated  to  search  for  the  grave  of  the 
missionary  orchardist.  The  grave  is  to  be 
enclosed  in  an  iron  railing  and  marked  with 
a  headstone.  Just  recently  the  Indiana  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  Apple-Growers'  Associa- 
tion erected  a  five-ton  boulder  monument  at 
Fort  Wayne,  and  a  copy  of  "Johnny  Apple- 
seed"  was  placed  in  the  crypt  back  of  the 
bronze  tablet. 

"The  Heritage  of  Tyre"  is  proving  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  books  pub- 
lished in  Our  National  Problems  Series.  Wil- 
liam Brown  Meloney  is  the  author.  The  Mac- 
millan Company  is  the  publisher. 

Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  announce  for  the  fall 
the  publication  of  "Football  Days,"  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Edwards  ("Big  Bill"  Edwards  of 
Princeton ).  The  book  has  been  conceived 
and  written  so  as  to  make  a  universal  appeal 
to  all  who  have  a  warm  spot  in  their  heart 
for  the  knights  of  the  gridiron.  Being  full 
of  reminiscences  and  anecdote,  the  book  will 
be  interesting  from  more  than  one  point  of 
view  to  college  men.  those  who  are  and  those 
who  were.  The  introduction  will  be  written 
bv  Walter  Camp,  the  father  of  modern  foot- 
ball. 

Kate  Langley  Bosher's  new  novel,  "People 
Like  That,"  which  was  published  a  few  weeks 
ago.  has  been  placed  upon  the  parallel  course 
of  reading  in  the  high  school  of  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia— Mrs.  Bosher's  birthplace. 

Some  reviews  of  "If  Any  Man  Sin,"  H.  A. 
Cody's  dramatic  novel  of  the  Far  North 
(George  H.  Doran  Company),  have  doubted 
whether  he  was  ever  really  in  the  Yukon. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  lived  there  for  nearly 
five  years,  and  but  for  the  exposures  he  re- 
ceived on  the  trail,  he  would  be  there  yet. 
From  these  he  has  never  recovered.  During 
his  sojourn  in  the  north  he  traveled  over  one 
thousand  miles  on  snowshoes,  in  canoe,  and 
with  packhorse.  He  was  a  traveling  mission- 
ary sent  out  by  Bishop  Bompas,  the  mission- 
ary to  the  Indians. 

Walter  Alden  Dyer,  author  of  "The  Lure 
of  the  Antique,"  "Early  American  Crafts- 
men." and  various  human  dog  stories,  has 
ceased  to  be  even  a  semi-suburbanite.  Mr.  i 
Dyer  has  established  himself  on  a  sixty-acre 
farm  in  the  middle  of  Massachusetts,  five 
miles  from  his  old  college,  Amherst,  and  he 
will  devote  his  time  henceforth  to  the  raising 
of  apples. 

Among  the  new  books  recently  added  to 
crews'  libraries  of  naval  vessels  are  "Union 
Portraits,"  by  Gamaliel  Bradford ;  "The  First 
Hundred  Thousand,"  by  Ian  Hay,  and  "A  Sol- 
dier  of  the  Legion."  by  Edward  Morlae. 

Mary  S.  Watts,  author  of  "The  Rudder,"  i 
"Van  Cleave,"  and  other  novels  tells  how  j 
she  recently  squared  accounts  with  some 
"highbrow"  bores.  "So  on  being  attacked  by 
the  last  one  I  squared  off  and  gave  an  ex- 
traordinarily high-browed  little  lecture  on  the 
relative  values  of  symbolism  and  realism.  I 
didn't  understand  a  word  I  was  saying,  and, 
neither  did  my  audience,"  but  they  all  said  it 
was  so  true,  and  they  were  very  much  struck 
by    my   views." 

The  George  H.  Doran  Company  announce 
the  publication  of  the  biography  of  the  late 
Anthony  Wilding,  world's  tennis  champion, 
who  appeared  in  New  York  in  the  Davis  Cup 
matches,  and  who  was  killed  last  January  in 
the  trenches  at  Ypres. 

The  stowed-away  wealth  of  the  French 
people  is  proverbial.  Here  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  it  recounted  by  Samuel  P.  Orth 
in  his  new  book.  "The  Imperial  Impulse." 
"A  few  years  ago  Paris  offered  for  sale  $41,- 
000,000  of  bonds  for  enlarging  the  city  gas 
plant.  Following  the  French  custom,  these 
bonds  were  offered  in  fraction  lots,  so  that  a 
workman  or  peasant  could  buy  half  a  bond 
or  even  a  fourth  of  a  bond.  The  amount  was 
over-subscribed  eighty  times.  This  means  that 
$3,280,000,000  had  been  in  the  stocking.  As  a 
deposit  of  ten  per  cent  was  required  for  each 
bond  subscribed  for,  you  have  the  surprising 
result  of  $115,000,000  actually  deposited  for 
the  privilege  of  subscribing  for  $41,000,000. 
I  was  told  that  this  is  not  considered  re- 
markable. Where  else  could  it  occur?  Cer- 
tainly not  in  our  country-  This  year,  in  six 
months,  workmen  deposited  6,000.000  francs 
in  the  postal  savings.  An  American  relates 
that  after  the  war  was  declared  a  French 
friend  of  his  who  owned  a  chateau,  yacht, 
and  automobiles  could  not  raise  a  loan  from 
any  of  his  acquaintances.  But  he  got  500 
francs  in  gold  from  his  milkman  through  the 
intervention   of   his  cook." 
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Making  a  Man 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WM.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it. 
Business  men   use   it. 
Ladies  use  it. 
Children  use  it. 

By  following  Mr.  Harrison's  advice  the 
stout  can  reduce  and  the  thin  can  increase 
their    weight. 

This  manual  of  athletics  is  published  and 
sold  by 

H.  S.  CROCKER   &   CO. 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  Quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Donglas  5046 


Low  Fares  East 

via 

Western  Pacific 

Thru    Pullman    Standard    and    Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars. 

Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service. 

OBSERVATION  CARS 

STEEL  EQUIPMENT 

STOPOVERS 
GOING  AND  RETURNING 


Round  Trip 


Baltimore 

$108.50 

Boston 

112.70 

Chicago 

72.50 

Dallas 

62.50 

Denver 

55.00 

Houston 

62.50 

Kansas  City 

60.00 

Memphis 

70.00 

New  York 

110.70 

Montreal 
Ogden 
Phila. 
Quebec 
St.  Louis 
Salt  Lake 
Toronto 
Washington 

and  other 

points 


$110.70 
40.00 
110.70 
120.50 
70.00 
40.00 
98.50 


108.50 


Sale  Dates 

August  3,  8,  9,  10,  24,  25,  28,  29. 
Sept.  7,  8,  11,  12. 

Going  Limit  15  days.  Return  Limit, 
three  months  from  date  of  sale,  but  not 
beyond  October  31,  1916. 

For  further  -information  address  or 
phone 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  TICKETOFFICES 

665  Market  St.,  Palace  Hotel 
Union  Ferry  Station 

1326    Broadway,    Oakland1 

Depot,  3d  and  Washington 

Telephones:  Sutter  1651  Oakland  132 

Baggage  checked  from  and  delivered  to  residence 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  In  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square                     San  Francisco 

Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Atrocities. 

The  subject  of  military  atrocities  is  not  a 
pleasant  one,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  ask 
what  good  end  can  be  served  by  their  fur- 
ther publication.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
publication  is  not  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inflaming  public  opinion  for  military 
reasons,  but  for  quite  a  different  object,  and 
that  the  man  who  has  undertaken  the  investi- 
gation is  the  distinguished  professor  of  con- 
stitutional law,  J.  H.  Morgan,  justifies  it. 

The  casual  newspaper  reader,  who  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  all  manner  of  sensations 
in  the  daily  news,  is  inclined  to  dismiss  from 
his  mind  the  horrible  tales  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press  with  the  observation  that 
there  are  bad  men  in  all  large  bodies  of  men, 
and  that  as  far  as  barbarities  go  it  is  six  of 
one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  Pro- 
fessor Morgan  has  been  assigned  a  definite 
task  of  investigation,  and  in  carrying  it  out 
conscientiously  has  arrived  at  certain  conclu- 
sions. The  material  that  he  has  obtained 
from  soldiers,  from  civilians  in  the  reoccu- 
pied  districts,  from  the  diaries  of  German 
soldiers,  and  from  the  German  White  Book 
itself,  points  to  several  unavoidable  deduc- 
tions, and  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  spo- 
radic crimes  by  irresponsible  individuals. 

First  he  maintains  that  the  brutal  killing  of 
the  wounded,  the  slaughter  of  prisoners,  the 
use  of  the  white  flag  for  treacherous  attacks, 
the  wanton  killing  of  civilians  and  destruction 
of  buildings  were  done  with  official  sanction 
and  even  by  official  order.  Second  he  finds 
that  the  German  claims  of  Belgian  outrages 
as  an  excuse  for  their  atrocities  there  have 
no  foundation  in  fact  and  are  disproved  by 
the  German  White  Book  itself.  His  third 
conclusion,  however,  is  the  most  serious  of 
all,  and  that  is  that  the  mass  of  unprovoked 
killings,  rapings,  burnings,  and  similar  crimes 
show  something  more  than  military  official 
barbarism — that  displayed  in  the  German  War 
Book — show,  in  fact,  a  moral  obliquity  and 
degeneracy  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  He 
finds  that  bad  as  are  the  unquestioned  crimes, 
the  official  and  popular  justification  of  them 
is  worse,  for  it  betrays  a  real  corruption  of 
mind.  This  pathological  aspect  of  the  case 
presents  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  a 
restoration  of  the  European  comity.  It  is 
this  problem  that  forms  the  real  justification 
for  the  publication  of  the  painful  and  de- 
pressing results  of  his  investigations.  The 
reviewer  can  do  no  more,  and  no  less,  than 
state  them. 

The  larger  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  the  presentation  of  the  documentary  evi- 
dence and  affidavits.  Here  there  is  no  hear- 
say, no  rumor.  Names,  places,  dates,  cor- 
roborative witnesses  are  given.  It  is  truly  an 
appalling  relation,  and  the  conclusion  is  ir- 
resistible that  no  other  nation  in  recent  times 
has  made  war  in  such  a  way  as  this.  In 
spite  of  the  limits  of  his  book,  the  author 
might  have  gone  further,  like  Thomas  T.  A. 
Smith  in  his  recent  work,  "What  Germany 
Thinks,"  and  have  shown  that  the  German 
authorities  themselves  have  been  obliged  to 
deny  the  tales  of  Belgian  and  Russian  atroci- 
ties which  they  earlier  circulated  by  way  of 
extenuation  of  the  conduct  of  their  own  sol- 
diers and   officers.  J.   B.    L. 

German  Atrocities:  An  Official  Investiga- 
tion. By  J.  II.  Morgan.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &    Co.;    $1    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  have  published  a  nar- 
rative rendering  of  Barrie's  "Peter  Pan," 
edited  by  Frederick  Orville  Perkins,  with  six- 
teen illustrations  by  Alice  B.  Woodward. 
The  text  is  admirably  adapted  for  children 
and  the  illustrations  are  delicious. 

"Struggling  Upward,"  by  Sherwood  Dow- 
ling  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1  net),  is  a  story 
for  ambitious  youth.  It  describes  the  efforts 
of  a  boy  upon  whom  are  thrown  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  family  and  how  those  responsi- 
bilities are  met.  It  is  an  inspiring  narrative 
and  wholesome  all  the  way  through. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  Henry  Pemberton,  Jr.,  says 
so  in  his  volume,  "Shakspere  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,"  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company  ($1.50  net).  We  are  glad  to  have 
the  matter  settled  and  hope  that  we  shall  now 
hear  no  more  of  the  Baconian  people. 

Those  who  read  "The  Young  Sharpshooter" 
and  "The  Young  Sharpshooter  at  Antietam," 
by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  will  welcome  his 
further  volume,  entitled  "Prisoners  of  War," 
just  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany ($1.35  net).  It  is  a  continuation  of 
the  preceding  stories.  The  young  adventurers 
are  captured  and  confined  in  Andersonville, 
and  their  experiences  are  told,  not  only 
graphically,   but   with    historical  accuracy. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Business  of  Being 
a  Friend,"  Miss  Bertha  Conde  has  written  a 
fine  eulogy  of  friendship  and  an  indication 
of  the  beauties  and  difficulties  to  be  met  on 
the  road  to  its  attainment.  The  introduction 
is  written  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  and  there 
is  much  in  the  author's  style  that  reminds  us 


of  that  distinguished  physician.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Price,  $1.25  net. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Heigh-ho,  the  Wind  and  the  Rain. 
The    sun    was    shining 

When  I   set   out 
To    seek   the   woods 

And   the   fields  about; 
To    hear  the  birds 

And    to    see    the    flowers 
That  come   in  spring 

To    these   vales    of   ours. 
Heigh-ho,    the    wind    and   the    rain! 
How  long,  how  long,  is  this  country  lane! 

The  weather  cock, 

As    if   it   were   vexed. 
Turned    suddenly    east — 

How    will    it    turn    next? 
I    heard    the    leaves 

Make    their    rustling    sound, 
And  then,   to   come  back, 

Turned    sharply    round. 
Heigh-ho,   the    wind   and   the    rain! 
How   long,   how   long,    is   this   country    lane! 

I  do   not  care, 

Do    not   care   at   all, 
That  windflowers  blow 

By  this   endless    wall; 
That  hosts  of  violets 

Gather    here, 
And    innocents 

In    the   meadow    near. 
Heigh-ho,   the   wind    and    the    rain! 
How  long,  how  long,  is  this  country  lane! 

I    know    whose    face 

At    the    door    will    be, 
How  sweet   it  will  look, 

Awaiting    me, 
With  smiles  and  dimples 

And   laughing   eyes. 
When   I   have  escaped 

These   drenching  skies. 
Heigh-ho,   the    wind    and   the    rain! 
How  long,  how  long,  is  this  country  lane! 

What   music   as  if 

Of  brook  or  bird 
Shall   at   the   door 

By  my  ears  be  heard! 
How  fair  a  flower 

I   there   shall   find, 
That  a  while  ago 
I  left  behind! 
Heigh-ho,   the   wind    and    the    rain ! 
How   long,   how   long,    is  this   country   lane! 
— Ralph    H.    Shaw,    in    Boston    Transcript. 

The  Old  Love  Song. 
Play    it    slowly,    sing    it   lowly, 

Old    familiar   tune! 
Once   it    ran   in    dance   and   dimple, 

Like  a  brook   in   June; 
Now   it  sobs   along  the   measures 

With   a   sound   of  tears; 
Dear    old    voices    echo    through    it, 

Vanished  with  the  years. 

Play    it    slowly — it    is    holy 

As    an    evening    hymn; 
Morning  gladness  hushed  to  sadness 

Fills    it  to   the  brim. 
Memories  home  within   the   music, 

Stealing   through   the   bars; 
Thoughts  within  its  quiet  spaces 

Rise  and  set  like  stars. 

Ripple,   ripple,   goes  the  love-song 

Till,    in   slowing  time, 
Early  sweetness  grown  completeness 

Floods    its    every    rhyme; 
Who  together   learn   the  music 

Life    and    death    unfold. 
Know  that  love   is  but   beginning 

Until    love    is   old. 

Singing,  singing  through  the  roses 

Went    our    lovers    twain — 
Was  there  ever  such  a  rose  time, 

Could  there   be  again? 
Now  they   tell   us  "Five-and-twenty 

Junes  we've  seen  them  blow; 
Every   year's   completer,    sweeter — 

Well    we  lovers   know!" 
— William        Channing        Gannett,        in        Pittsburg 
— Chro  n  icle-  Telegraph . 

Night. 
Vesuvius,    purple    under    purple    skies 
Beyond   the   purple,   still,    unrippling   sea; 
Sheer   amber   lightning,   streaming   ceaselessly 
From    heaven    to    earth,    dazzling    bewildered    eyes 
With   all  the  terror  of  beauty:   thus  day  dies 
That    dawned    in    blue,    unclouded    innocency: 
And  thus  we  look  our  last  on  Italy 
That  soon,   obscured   by  night,  behind   us  lies. 
And    night    descends    on    us,    tempestuous    night — 
Night,   torn  with   terror,  as  we  sail  the  deep; 
And   like   a  cataract  down  a  mountain   steep 
Pours,    loud    with   thunder,   that    red    perilous    fire, 
Yet  shall  the  dawn,  O  land  of  our  desire. 
Show  thee  again,   reorient,  crowned  with  light! 
—From    "Battle    and    Other    Poems,"    by    Wilfrid 
Wilson   Gibson. 


Character  sketches  of  the  servants  on 
Sweetbriar  Farm,  where  Maria  Thompson 
Daviess  lives  and  writes  her  Harpeth  Valley 
stories,  would  read  like  a  sequel  to  "Uncle 
Remus."  The  oldest  retainer  is  Uncle  Wild 
Jim,  half  Indian,  half  negro,  supposed  to  be 
"a'most  a  hunderd,"  and  one  of  the  last  of 
the  Voodoos.  He  picks  all  the  fowls  and 
plants  all  the  flower-seed,  strictly  regarding 
the  time  and  position  of  the  moon,  and  there 
are  certain  days  when  Miss  Daviess  can  not 
have  poultry  upon   her  table. 


New  Books  Received. 
Christian    Certainties    of    Belief.     By   Julian 
K.    Smyth.      New    York:    The    New-Church    Press. 
Theology. 

The  Girl   Philippa.      By    Robert   W.    Chambers. 
New  York;    D.   Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.40  net. 
A   novel. 

Sex  Problems  of  Man.     By  Dr.  Moses  Scholtz. 
Cincinnati:    Stewart   &    Kidd   Company;    $1    net. 
In    health    and    disease. 

Ten  Beautiful.  Years.  By  Mary  Knight  Pot- 
ter. Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Companv; 
SI. 25   net. 

Short    stories. 

Shakespeare  and  His  Ffllows.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  II.  Madden.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&   Co.;    $2    net. 

An  attempt  to  decipher  the  man  and  his  nature. 

Robertson  of  Brighton,  1816-1853.  By  Hens- 
lev  Henson.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1    net. 

A    character    sketch. 

The  One  Maid  Book  of  Cookery.  By  A.  E. 
Congreve.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  50 
cents  net. 

A  cook  book. 

The  Revelations  of  a  German  Attache.  Bv 
Emil  Witte.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $1    net. 

Ten    years   of    German-American    diplomacy. 

The  Ultimate  Belief.  By  A.  Clutton- Brock. 
New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    $1    net. 

A  sketch  of  the  main  spiritual  laws  essential  to 
national    life. 

The  Church  Enchained.  By  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam A.  R.  Goodwin,  D.  D.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton   &   Co.;    $1.2S   net. 

A  review  of  the  position   of  Christianity. 

Dulce    Domun.      By    C.    A.    E.    Moberly.      New 
York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &   Co.;    $2.50  net. 
Bishop    Moberly:    His  family  and   friends. 

International  Law  and  the  Great  War.  By 
Coleman  Phiilipson.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $6   net. 

With   an   introduction    by    Sir   John    McDonell. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1915.  Washing- 
ton :    Government    Printing   Office. 

Showing  operatiors,  expenditures,  and  condi- 
tion   of    the    institution. 

Apotheosis  and  After  Life.  By  Mrs.  Arthur 
Strong,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton   &    Co.;    $3   net. 

Three  lectures  on  certain  phases  of  art  and  re- 
ligion  in   the  Roman   Empire. 

A  Tennyson  Dictionary.  Bv  Arthur  E.  Baker, 
F.  R.  Hist.  S„  F.  L.  A.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &   Co.;    $3   net. 

The  characters  and  place-names  contained  in 
the  poetical  and  dramatic  works  of  the  poet,  al- 
phabetically arranged  and  described,  with  synopses 
of  the  poems   and   plays. 

The  Pl-ce-Names  of  England  and  Wales. 
By  the  Rev.  Tames  B.  Johnston,  M.  A.,  B.  D. 
New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $5  net. 

A  study  in    national   history   and   sentiment. 


The  French  ministry  of  war  has  thrown 
open  to  Arthur  Gleason,  author  of  "Golden 
Lads,"  its  collection  of  original  diaries  taken 
from  German  dead  and  German  prisoners.  A 
thousand  or  more  of  these  diaries,  written  in 
pencil,  day  by  day,  on  march,  tell,  Mr.  Gleason 
reports,  of  the  shooting  of  old  men,  women, 
and  children  and  the  pillaging  and  burning  of 
houses  of  noncombatants.  Mr.  Gleason  calls 
them  a  complete  human  record  of  the  war  and 
a  dramatic  indictment  of   Germany. 
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THROUGHOUT  the 
entire  land,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  too,  the  wanderer 
finds  Wells  Fargo  Travelers 
Checks  as  good  as  gold. 

Safe,  convenient,  economical, 
of  course. 

They  are  sold  in  denomina- 
tions of  glO,  820,  S50,  S100 
or  S20CI,  at  a  premium  of  one- 
half  cent  on  each  dollar,  with 
a  minimum  charge  of  ten 
cents. 

Wells  Fargo  Express  Service 
is  personal,  immediate,  safe. 
Use  it  for  your  packages. 

WELLS  FARGO 

travelers  Checks 

Ask  the  nearest  Wells  Fargo  man  or  send  to  5J 
Brtadviay.  New  Yori,  for  booklet  "Travel  Funds." 


W.  D.  Fennimore 


"7f /*<?<?' 
VISION  IMPROVED  BY  NEW  DOUBLE 
VISION  LENSES 

Newly  patented  double  vision  lenses  called 
"Caltex  Onepiece"  Bifocals  are  meeting  with 
wonderful  success,  particularly  with  people  who 
have  found  it  impossible  heretofore  to  wear 
double  vision  lenses.  The  "Caltex"  are  actually 
ground  from  one  piece  of  clear  and  perfect  op- 
tical glass,  making  them  absolutely  free  from  all 
color  distortions  and  other  defects  found  in  the 
old  style  bifocals.  There  are  no  other  bifocals 
being  made  in  the  world  today  like  them.  As 
imitations  of  this  wonderful  lens  are  being 
offered,  insist  upon  havingthe  genuine  "Caltex." 


181  Post  Street 
2508  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco 


1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


Summer 

Vacation 

Trips 

Reduced  Round  Trip  Fares 

TO 

Mountain  and  Seaside 
Resorts 

Monterey  Bay  Points 

Lake  Tahoe 

Sierra  Resorts 

Yosemite 

Lake  County  Resorts 

Shasta  Resorts 

Klamath  Lake  Region 

Crater  Lake 

Los  Angeles  and  Its  Beaches 

San  Diego  and  Its  Exposition 

For  Fares,  Sale  Dates,  Train  Service,  Etc. 
Ask  Southern  Pacific  Agent 
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THE  ST.  DENIS-SHAWN  PAGEANT. 

The  policy  of  entertaining-  gratis  the  huge 
student  body  at  the  University  Summer 
School  is  a  good  one,  very  heartening  to  the 
students  who  are  working  hard,  concentrating 
six  months'  into  six  weeks'  work.  Hearten- 
ing also  it  is  to  the  performers,  who  find 
inspiration  in  facing  that  huge  wall  of  ex- 
pectant humanity  at  the  Greek  Theatre.  Four 
thousand  pupils  there  are  whose  summer  ses- 
sion tickets  entitled  them  to  admission  to  the 
four  notable  performances  that  took  place  in 
the  Greek  Theatre  during  the  six  weeks'  ses- 
sion :  a  symphony  concert,  a  reading  illus- 
trated with  music,  the  Players'  performance 
of  "King  Lear,"  and,  for  a  striking  finale, 
Ruth  St.  Denis  and  Ted  Shawn  with  their 
company  of  one  hundred  dancers  in  a  "Dance 
Pageant  of  Egypt,   Greece,  and  India." 

With  her  customary  thoroughness,  good 
taste,  and  correct  instinct  for  stage  effect, 
Miss  St.  Denis  arranged  a  very  beautiful 
pageant,  giving  in  each  of  the  three  divisions, 
successively,  a  sort  of  masque  or  stage  epitome 
of  the  national  life  of  the  countries  men- 
tioned during  their  ancient  days  of  glory  and 
magnificence. 

The  stage  of  the  Greek  Theatre  always 
seems  to  put  itself  in  complete  harmony  with 
whatever  is  presented  there  that  is  tasteful 
and  beautiful.  Its  massive  yet  graceful  sim- 
plicity made  of  it  a  most  suggestive  and 
beautiful  background  to  the  calm  reposeful- 
ness  of  the  Egyptian  idea,  to  the  lavish,  Ori- 
ental decorativeness  of  the  picture  of  India, 
and  to  both  the  scene  illustrating  a  Baccha- 
nalian orgy  and  the  region  of  Plutonian 
shades  visited  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
stage  pictures  presented  were  so  lavish  in 
appointment,  so  tasteful  and  beautiful  both 
in  detail  and  in  general  effect,  that  it  was 
very  plain  that  both  the  inception  and  the 
working  out  of  the  whole  scheme  was  a  labor 
of  love.  But  a  labor  it  was,  and  an  expense, 
for  there  was  an  enormous  number  of  props, 
scores  of  beautiful  costumes,  and  rugs,  vases, 
draperies,  vessels,  and  armor;  so  indicative 
was  the  whole  affair  of  an  expenditure  of 
time,  work,  and  money  that  one  felt  that, 
like  Margaret  Anglin,  Ruth  St.  Denis  had 
been  worked  up  to  a  high  degree  of  artistic 
enthusiasm,  and,  in  the  matter  of  expense, 
had   also   cried.   "Begone,   dull   care!" 

In  an  entertainment  so  prodigal  in  splen- 
dor it  is  difficult  to  select  parts  for  special 
praise.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  imposing 
stage  pictures  was  that  of  the  Egyptian  Hall 
of  Judgment,  with  the  trio  of  gods  seen  in 
the  illuminated  shrine  to  which  led  the  great 
central  door.  A  peculiarly  beautiful  effect 
was  obtained  by  piacing  the  blue-clad  figures 
of  certain  personages  in  the  scene — presum- 
ably the  Judges  of  the  Dead — upon  the  ledge 
of  the  lower  cornice,  their  black  and  yellow 
wings  extending  against  the  stone  background, 
giving  a  strongly  Egyptian  suggestion  remi- 
niscent of  countless  pictures  illustrative  of 
ancient  Egyptian  art.  And  yet,  in  all  the 
multiplicity  of  richly  diversified  tableaux,  one 
of  the  strongest  impressions  left  upon  the 
mind  was"  that  simplest  picture  typical  of 
pastoral  Egypt,  in  which  Miss  St.  Denis  and 
Mr.  Shawn  represented  a  primitive  pair  of 
Egyptian  mates  laboriously  tilling  the  soil  for 
a  bare  sustenance. 

Miss  St.  Denis  and  Mr.  Shawn  gave  many 
beautiful  dances  dignified  by  the  historic 
idea  and  deeply  stamped  with  poetic  and  es- 
thetic suggestion.  The  pupils  of  "Denishawn" 
distinguished  themselves  by  agility,  precision, 
and  grace.  Freedom  of  movement  and  a 
graceful  unconsciousness  of  the  body  have  ap- 
parently been  sedulously  inculcated,  and  the 
results  are  particularly  marked  in  the  young 
men,  who,  renouncing  the  usual  masculine  in- 
sensibility to  aesthetic  self-culture,  have  ap- 
parently entered  with  enthusiasm  into  this 
revived  cult  of  the  body's  grace.  Their  suc- 
cess was  particularly  evident  in  the  "Pyrrhic 
Dance,*'  which  earned  a  special  acknowledg- 
ment from  the  audience. 

There  were  lovely  girls  by  the  score,  also, 
in  such  numbers  and  proficiency  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  choose  favorites  from 
stage  pictures  so  prodigal  with  the  human 
figure 

On  ■  of  the  most  admired  features  was  the 
"Spi  .igtime  Dance"  of  Persephone's  maidens, 
a  b.  -y  of  garlanded  sylphs  all  dight  with 
r-ringime  blossoms,  with   Ruth   St.  Denis  all 


fluttering  in  gauzy  rose  color  as  the  inspired 
centre  of  the  dance. 

In  the  Indian  scenes  there  were  Hindu 
women  bearing  vessels  on  their  heads  and 
walking  on  the  shore  of  an  imaginary  Ganges, 
into  which  they  seemed  to  dip  their  water 
vessels  with  the  slow  sinuous  grace  of  the 
Orient.  There  was  a  street  scene,  bazaars, 
a  snake-charmer;  there  was  a  bold  hunter 
done  to  death,  and  we  saw  his  widow  mount- 
ing the  funeral  pyre  and  offering  herself  as 
a  willing  victim  to  the  ancient  rite  of  the 
suttee. 

And  each  of  the  three  presentations  closed 
with  a  depiction  of  the  religious  idea,  thus 
blending  in  each  national  character,  national 
pursuits,  and  the  national  religion. 

Louis  Horst  conducted  the  large  orchestra, 
which  rendered  very  interesting  selections, 
including  some  which  were  specially  composed 
either  for  Miss  St.   Denis  or  Mr.  Shawn. 

Mr.  Steindorff's  summer  session  choral 
class  rendered  effective  aid  in  the  choruses, 
and,  considering  that  it  was  a  one-night  affair, 
it  was  surprising  that  the  entertainment  went 
so  smoothly  and  well ;  the  only  hitches  being 
in  the  turning  on  and  off  of  the  light  effects, 
which  were  sometimes  tardy  and  sometimes 
premature. 

The  huge  amphitheatre,  by  the  way,  was 
thoroughly  filled  ;  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  there  were  present  some  six  thou- 
sand of  the  paying  public,  as  four  thousand 
about  covers  the  number  of  students,  and  ten 
thousand  is  the  capacity  of  the  Greek 
Theatre. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


In  the  matter  of  artistic  excellence  G.  Aldo 
Randegger,  the  Italian  pianist,  heads  the  bill 
this  week.  Mr.  Randegger  is  a  man  of  much 
dignity  of  bearing,  serious,  even  grave  in  de- 
meanor; quite  opposite  in  every  way  to  what 
one  conceives  of  vaudeville  standards.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  vaudeville  audiences, 
even  with  their  preponderating  primitiveness 
of  standard,  are,  in  spite  of  themselves,  more 
and  more  acquiring  a  taste  for  good  music. 
Some  there  are  who  only  endure  life  until  the 
laugh  is  on,  but  the  real  musician  is  always 
recognized  and  almost  invariably  is  tacitly 
requested  to  give  an  encore. 

Mr.  Randegger,  wisely,  I  think,  assists  the 
audience  in  an  interpretation  of  the  music  by 
supplying  some  explanatory  notes.  His  play- 
ing is  both  brilliant  and  sympathetic,  and 
even  tyros  in  the  audience  were  fascinated 
by  his  marvelous  fingering.  The  pianist  is 
himself  a  composer.  He  has,  indeed,  com- 
posed an  opera  which  has  been  passed  on 
very  favorably  by  musical  authorities,  and  in 
"Old  Memories  of  a  Minuet"  the  audience 
was  afforded  opportunity  to  judge  of  his 
ability  in  musical  composition.  This  piece 
shows  that  the  grave  and  dignified  musician 
has  a  sympathetic  perception  of  the  tastes 
of  a  vaudeville  audience,  for,  while  its  senti- 
mept  is  artistically  graceful  and  restrained,  it 
appeals  to  the  popular  love  of  romantic  tra- 
dition. 

It  might  have  seemed  hard  on  Jim  Morgan 
to  follow  on  the  heels  of  this  artist  in  music, 
when  he  was  to  perform  on  the  same  instru- 
ment. Jim,  however,  is  a  son  of  vaudeville, 
and  he  made  good.  He,  also,  is  a  composer, 
a  maker  of  popular  songs — and,  besides,  he 
is  likable.  He  looks  like  a  nice,  quiet,  steady 
boy  who  puts  on  a  beautiful  smile  because 
vaudeville  audiences  love  cheerfulness,  but 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  would  be  just  as 
happy  sitting  in  his  study  evolving  his  songs. 
Betty  Morgan  does  the  singing,  and  rein- 
forced with  the  usual  costume  changes,  as- 
sisted her  partner  in  capturing  the  good-will 
of  the  house. 


It  was,  or  might  have  seemed  to  be,  a  weak-  I 
ness  in  the  programme  that  it  had  a  similar  i 
pair  in  the  shape  of  Anna  Wheaton  and 
Harry  Carroll,  the  latter  couple,  however, 
making  the  hit  of  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Car- 
roll's throne  as  a  song-maker  looms  up,  I 
should  judge,  a  little  higher  than  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's, and  in  Anna  Wheaton  be  has  a  par- 
ticularly good  singing  partner.  It  is  not  in 
voice  that  Miss  Wheaton  excels,  but  she  has 
fully  cultivated  that  particularly  important 
ability  in  vaudeville-land  of  bringing  out  the 
last  and  least  shade  of  meaning  in  the  words 
of  a  song.  She  is,  besides,  a  light  and  limber 
dancer,  and  the  pair  woke  up  the  house  with 
specimens  of  the  vocal,  Terpsichorean,  and 
piano  liveliness  that  it  particularly  dotes  on. 
Lou  Holtz  tried  very  hard  to  win  a  similar 
success.  In  fact  this  young  man  tries  too 
hard.  His  efforts  are  altogether  too  patent. 
He  almost  holds  up  the  house  for  applause, 
scanning  the  audience  with  an  avid  eye  for 
every  demonstration,  and  endeavoring  by 
purely  physical  means  to  surprise  it  into 
demonstrations  of  favor.  There  certainly  is 
not  much  mentality  to  Mr.  Holtz's  perform 
ance,  for,  while  self-satisfaction  is  present  in 
large  measure,  good  taste  and  real  geniality 
are  conspicuously  lacking,  both  in  his  selec- 
tions and  his  work. 

"I  Wish  I  Knew"  is  a  very  slight  sketch 
woven  around  the  idea  of  dancing  as  a 
centre;  not  a  bad  idea  if  only  it  had  more 
wit  and  humor  and  less  monotony.  Mrs 
Ralph  Herz  is  the  principal-in-chief  of  the 
skit,  and  is  a  pleasing  dancer,  but  she  was  toe 
negative  and  not  at  all  successful  in  dif- 
ferentiating the  various  charmers  who  were 
figuring  in  "friend  husband's"  enamored 
reminiscences. 

Mary  Melville,  who  has  hit  upon  a  legiti- 
mate reason  for  evading  the  usual  line  of 
expensively  gorgeous  costumes,  furnishes  the 
house  with  an  acceptable  ten  minutes  of 
humorous  monologue.  She  is  over-unctuous, 
perhaps,  does  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  and 
the  humor  of  her  monologue  is  far  from  bril- 
liant ;  but  she  stimulates  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  audience,  which  good-humoredly  accepts 
both  her  and  her  intention. 

"The  boys  with  the  chairs"  also  contribute 
to  the  fund  of  laughter  that  a  vaudeville  au- 
dience always  banks  on,  the  chief  performer 
of  the  two — whom  I  take  to  be  Martinetti — 
continually  furnishing  them  the  joy  of  the  un- 
expected. The  act  is  mere  tumbling,  but 
without  any  fumbling,  and  it  is  done  in  the 
best  style,  the  clowning  of  the  chief  per- 
former being   irreproachable. 

Alexander  Carr  is  a  left-over  this  week, 
but,  except  to  those  who  came  especially  to 
hear  the  pianist,  he  was  the  great  drawing- 
card.  It  is  a  wonderfully  faithful  depiction 
he  gives  us  of  the  middle-aged  man  with  the 
heart  of  a  child.  Everything  about  him 
seemed  so  genuine;  his  elastic  smile,  the 
childlikeness  of  his  accents,  the  swift  changes 
that  passed  over  a  countenance  of  juvenile 
guilelessness.  He  had  us  with  him  every  sec- 
ond, sympathetically  reflecting  every  emotion, 
until — yes,  I  found  a  big  but.  I  wonder  if 
others  did.  For,  when  the  act  concluded, 
I  was  rent  in  twain  between  appreciation 
of  Alexander  Carr's  flawless  art  and  a  natu- 
ral, instinctive,  healthy  objection  to  the  out- 
come of  the  play.  What?  The  playwright — 
and  Alexander  Carr  collaborated  with  Edgar 
Allan  Woolf  in  the  doing  of  the  deed — 
causes  Jacob  to  push  Irma  into  the  arms  of 
a  worthless  young  crook  in  order  to  spare 
her  an  April  shower  of  tears.  And  that  after 
Jacob  has  had  an  excess  of  manly  indigna- 
tion; has  called  the  embezzler  a  dog  and  has 
registered  in  unmistakable  terms  his  final 
recognition  and  conviction  that  he  is  not  and 
never    has    been    any    good.      Of    course    one 


Borrow  From  Us  and  Pay  Off  Others 

51  We  loan  money  at  6%  per 
annum  to  wage  earners  and 
salaried  people  by  the  same 
dignified,  unembarrassing; 
method  that  yoar  employer 
uses  at  his  bank. 
<J  Loans  from  S25  to  S500  or 
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-back  East 
Excursions 

Reduced  round  trip  fares  to 

Chicago $  72.50     New  York ....  $1 10.70 

Kansas  City..    60.00     Omaha 60.00 

Boston 112.70     St  Louis...    70.00 

—  and  other  points  east  or  south 


Tickets  are  first  class  and  wiH  be  hon- 
ored on  the  famous  California  Limited. 
Also  good  on  any  of  the  three  other 
Santa  Fe  back  East  trains. 

These  fares  are  in  effect  certain 
days  during  August  and  on  Sep- 
tember 7-8-12-13. 


Call  or  write  for  leaflet  — 

"  Santa  Fe  Back  East  Excursions  * 


Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  Kearny  3 1 5 
Market  Street  Ferry 
Phone  Kearny  4980 
1216  Broadway,  Oakland 
Phone  Lakedde  425 


LAKE  TAHOE 

BY 

Electric  Train  and  Automobile 

Leave  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m.  from  Key 
Route  Ferry  Depot,  Oakland,  Antioch  and 
Eastern  Railway  electric  train  to  Sacramento 
and  Pierce-Arrow  Auto  Stage  direct  to  the 
Lake. 

An  enjoyable  one-day  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe, 
"the    Wonderland  of  the  Sierras." 

Write    for    full    particulars. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic   Manager 
Oakland,  Cal. 


J.  SPAULDING  &  CO. 

PIONEER  CARPET  CLEANING  WORKS 

C&rpeU  Cleaned  and   Relayed  on    Short   Notice 
Oriental  Rugs  Cleaned  Phone        O/IOi 

3S3  Tehama  St.     DOUGLAS  JU54 
WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  OFFICES 


/Tn  etppe^i  zin^f  a.tid 
healthful  beverage 

ACME  BEER. 


Serve  it  at  home- 
Drink  it  at  your  cafe- 


August  5,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


recognizes   that  a  vaudeville  playwright   aims 
at  securing  the   effect  of  the  moment,  but  if 
healthy,    homely    common    sense    will    intrude 
before  the  curtain  is  quite  down,  then  he  has 
almost   too    heavily    taxed    the    responsiveness 
of  the  audience.     I   feel  sure  that  when  fami- 
lies   discuss    the    play    there    is    much    head-  j 
shaking  over  Jacob  Goodman's   frightful   mis-  I 
take    in    ruir.ing    his   young   niece's    future    in  I 
order  to  save  her  a  few  weeps  in  the  present.  ; 
What  puzzles  me  is  why  did  not  the  collabo-    ; 
rators    send   us    a    lifeline   of   hope,    a   veiled  i 
intimation  that  the  young  embezzler  was  not 
perfectly    worthless,    that    circumstances   or   a 
selfish    associate    had    pushed    him    into    the 
commission  of  his  crime  :  for  we  would  have 
snatched  at  anything  to  avoid  being  forced  to 
the   conviction   that,   good   and   self-sacrificing 
man  though  Jacob  was,  he  was  a  mighty  bad 
guardian,    and    that    the    curtain    was    going 
down  on  his  insensate  folly.     It  was  probably 
done  in   order  to   increase   the  pathos   of   the 
sacrifice,    but    it   was    false    art    and    it    inter- 
fered with  the  legitimate  effect  of  Mr.   Carr's 
acting,  which  is  the  art  that  is  true  art. 

THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


Man  loves  woman,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it, 
and  on  the  whole  he  seems  unable  to  get 
along  without  her  soothing  society,  but  there 
is  nothing  more  acceptable  to  the  sense  of 
enjoyment  of  the  male  part  of  a  vaudeville 
audience  than  placing  mai  and  woman  in  the 
relative  position  toward  each  other  that  they 
occupy  in  "His  Alibi."  In  this  playlet  the 
wi  fe  embarks  upon  a  prolonged  shriek  of 
accusation  against  a  husband  who,  on  his  first 
wedding  anniversary,  has  arrived  late  for  din- 
ner. Mr.  Marston,  as  the  husband,  who  was 
allowed  no  chance  for  a  highly  justifiable 
defense,  silently  enacted  protest,  impatience, 
desperation,  and  final  resignation  to  the  storm 
of  words  which  hurtled  about  his  head.  And 
how  the  men  laughed,  some  with  an  unmis- 
t.kably  personal  note,  which  proclaimed  that 
it  was  all  true,  and  that  they  knew  it  from 
experience. 

The  headliner  is  the  Al  Golem  Company 
in  "The  Slave  Dealers,"'  a  pantomime  which 
has  the  merest  hint  of  a  slave-dealing  scene, 
consisting  largely  of  leaping,  climbing,  tum- 
bling, foot  juggling,  and  balancing.  Mr. 
Golem,  who  claims  to  have  been  a  court  artist 
to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  has  very  patently  had 
the  Oriental  costumes  o"  his  company  made 
in  America.  However,  that  need  not  disturb 
us  at  all,  as  the  play  idea  is  entirely  sub- 
sidiary to  the  "Acrobatic  Varieties"  with 
which  we  are  regaled  and  which  are  certainly 
first-class.  A  point  has  been  made  of  speed, 
and  the  exact  dove-tailing  of  one  feat  into 
another.  The  act  rushes  by  like  the  wind, 
the  twelve  or  fourteen  performers  in  Mr. 
Golem's  company  keeping  us  on  the  alert  in 
following  with  the  eye  the  graceful,  active, 
whirling  bodies  through  the  mazes  of  novel 
acrobatics.  A  particularly  interesting  feature 
of  the  act  was  the  performance  of  the  two 
fearless  little  urchins,  not  much  past  baby- 
hood, who  made  their  active  little  bodies  like 
mealsacks  when  they  were  being  foot-juggled, 
and  who  scaled  precarious  heights  and  en- 
trusted themselves  to  the  perils  of  air  acro- 
batics with  the  absolute  confidence  which  a 
child   feels   in   its   mother's   arms. 

"The  Jumping  Jacks"  furnished  thrills,  also, 
although  they  were  not  comparable  to  the  Al 
Golems;  Davis  and  Davis  furnished  laughs, 
and  Roberts,  "King  of  Banjoists,"  furnished 
pleasant  titillations  to  the  ear.  The  singing 
in  "Christmas  Eve"  did  not.  I  think  Dopey 
Hogan's  wail  was  suggestive  of  appendicitis  ; 
and  Mabel  Harper  and  Lou  Holtz  of  the  Or- 
pheum  ought  to  form  a  partnership  act.  I 
refuse  to  say  why,  but  I  will  say  for  Mabel's 
hair  that  it  knows  how  to  act. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Mariska  Aldrich.  Soloist,  with  Orchestra. 

Mariska  Aldrich.  dramatic  soprano  from 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
known  for  her  beautiful  voice,  charm  of  per- 
sonality, beauty  of  phrasing,  diction,  and 
stirring  appeal  of  her  interpretations  of  the 
heroines  in  Richard  Wagner's  music-dramas, 
will  be  the  soloist  at  the  eighth  popular  sym- 
phony concert  of  the  People's  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Nikolai  Sokoloff  conductor,  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  next  Sunday  afternoon,  August 
6th,  at  3  o'clock  sharp. 

Miss  Aldrich  will  sing,  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment, the  recitative  and  aria  of  Lia 
from  "L'Enfant  Prodigue"  of  Claude  De- 
bussy, and  "Isolde's  Liebestod,"  from  Rich- 
ard Wagner's  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  which. 
by  a  simple  harmonic  device,  is  attached  to 
the  prelude  played  by  the  orchestra. 

Mozart's  Symphony  in  G  minor,  a  great 
favorite  with  musicians  and  the  public  alike, 
Napraonik's  charming  intermezzo,  "The 
Night.''  and  Elgar's  Military  March,  No.  1, 
"Pomp  and  Circumstance,"  will  also  be  given 
by   the   orchetra. 

The  treasurer  of  the  People's  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  points  to  the  fact  that  his 
records  show  that  more  than  120,000  persons 
have  paid  to  attend  the  concerts  of  the  or- 
chestra since  its  inaugural  concert  given  free 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Mission  High  School 
on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday.  November  14, 
1912. 

Seats  for  Sunday  afternoon's  concert  are 
on  sale  at  the  box-offices  of  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.,  Kohler  8c  Chase,  and  the  Cort  Theatre. 


Once  dotted  with  magnificent  cities  of 
culture  and  wealth,  known  in  ancient  times 
as  Cyrenaica,  this  country  now  corresponding 
closely  to  the  modern  province  of  Earca,  sup- 
ports only  a  meagre  population,  many  of  her 
residents  being  nomads.  Cyrenaica  was  once 
the  seat  of  culture  of  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous Greek  colonies  of  the  south.  Now, 
with  an  area  equal  to  that  of  Scotland,  and 
aided  by  a  far  more  equable  climate,  her 
population  has  dwindled  to  only  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  Cyrene,  capital  of  the  ancient 
province,  flourished  for  more  than  500  years 
after  its  settlement  in  631  B.  C,  but  grad- 
ually its  commerce  began  to  wane,  much  of 
its  trade  being  diverted  to  Alexandria  and 
Carthage.  Finally  the  whole  province  was 
bequeathed  to  Rome  by  Ptolemy  Apion  in 
96  B.  C,  and  it  remained  a  province  of  that 
empire  until  the  Arab  invasion  of  the  sev- 
enth century.  As  early  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, however,  historians  employed  the  phrase 
"deserted  towns"  in  writing  of  Cyrene  and 
others  of  the  five  cities  which  originally  gave 
the  name  of  Pentapolis  to  the  region. 


Third  Week  of  "The  Great  Divide" 
In  response  to  the  heavy  demand  for  seats 
for  the  performance  of  "The  Great  Divide," 
Henry  Miller  will  continue  to  essay  the  role 
of  Stephen  Ghent  in  this  great  American 
drama  for  a  third  and  final  week,  beginning 
Monday  night,  August  7th.  The  engagement 
was  originally  arranged  for  a  fortnight,  but 
the  popularity-  of  the  revival  of  this  play,  in 
which  Mr.  Miller  in  the  chief  role  has  scored 
perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  his  stage  ca- 
reer, has  forced  the  actor-manager  to  ar- 
range for  the  additional  performances. 
Though  the  characterization  of  Stephen 
Ghent  by  Mr.  Miller  has  created  a  profound 
impression  upon  local  theatre-goers,  the  pro- 
duction itself  has  also  attracted  no  little  at- 
tention. The  stage-setting  of  the  second  act, 
giving  a  glimpse  of  the  Grand  Canon,  is  a 
truly  wonderful  piece  of  directorship.  Hilda 
Spong,  Bruce  McRae,  Charles  Trowbridge, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Whifren,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  splendid  company  appearing  in  "The 
Great  Divide"  have  won  individual  praise  for 
their  respective  work.  The  final  performances 
are  announced  for  Saturday  night,  August 
12th.  There  will  be  matinees  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday. 

Henry  Miller  will  make  the  first  production 
of  A.  E.  Thomas'  three-act  comedy,  "Come 
Out  of  the  Kitchen,"  on  Monday  night,  Au- 
gust 14th,  when  he  will  present  a  cast  headed 
by  Ruth  Chatterton  and  including  Bruce  Mc- 
Rae, Harry  Mestayer,  Mrs.  Charles  Craig.  W. 
S.  Sams,  Robert  Ames,  and  Alice  Lindahl  in 
its  leading  roles.  It  is  this  play  in  which 
Miss  Chatterton  and  the  identical  cast  that 
will  appear  in  this  city  will  inaugurate  the 
New  York  season,  immediately  following  the 
local  engagement.  The  company  and  produc- 
tion will  travel  intact  to  the  metropolis.  Mr. 
Miller  is  personally  supervising  every  detail 
in  the  forthcoming  performance,  of  which 
great  things  are  expected. 


Every  thirty  minutes  a  new  business  cor- 
poration is  formed  in  New  York  and  every 
forty-live  minutes   one  is  dissolved. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Nora  Bayes,  said  to  be  America's  greatest 
single  singing  comedienne,  will  begin  an  en- 
gagement next  Sunday  matinee  at  the  Or- 
pheum. Both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
Nora  Bayes  is  recognized  as  an  artist  of 
rare  merit,  who  is  peerless  in  her  own  par- 
ticular line.  She  has  successfully  starred  at 
the  head  of  her  own  companies,  has  been 
identified  as  principal  comedienne  with  many 
of  the  greatest  New  York  musical-comedy 
hits,  and  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  headliners  the  vaudeville  stage  has 
ever  known.  For  her  engagement  in  this  city 
she  will  present  a  programme  which  enables 
her  to  fully  display  her  versatility  and  talent. 
She  brings  with  her  as  accompanist  Donald 
Gainer,  an   excellent  pianist. 

"Petticoats"  is  the  title  of  a  witty  and  di- 
verting comedy  by  John  B.  Hymer,  which  will 
be  presented  by  Grace  Dunbar  Nile,  a  tal- 
ented comedienne,  and  a  sterling  little  com- 
pany. "Petticoats"  is  an  incident  in  college- 
girl  life  and  furnishes  much  enjoyment. 

Music  lovers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  those 
popular  grand  opera  singers,  Claudia  Albright 
and  Mario  Rodolfi,  who  on  the  occasion  of 
their  previous  engagement  made  such  a  splen- 
did impression,  will  be  included  in  next 
week's    attractions. 

Chester  Spencer  and  Lola  Williams,  who 
sing,  dance,  and  talk  entertainingly,  will  pre- 
sent a  sparkling  comedy  conceit  entitled 
"Putting  It  Over." 


The  Leo  Zarrell  Company,  two  men  and  a 
boy,  perform  with  amusing  sang-froid  a  series 
of  astounding  and  novel  gymnastic  feats. 

Mrs.  Herz  and  her  company  will  appear  in 
the  Terpsichorean  skit,  "I  Wish  I  Knew,"  and 
Lou  Holtz  will  divert  with  new  witticisms. 

Anna  Wheaton  and  Harry  Carroll,  who 
have  registered  a  hit,  will  enter  on  the  las". 
week  of  their  engagement  and  will  sing  new 
songs.  

Fourth  Week  of  "Canary  Cottage." 

It  has  hit  the  bull's-eye  of  popularity,  ha; 
"Canary  Cottage,"  which  is  entering  upon  tht 
fourth  week  of  a  series  of  capacity  houses 
at  the  Cort.  The  Oliver  Morosco  mirth  mei- 
ley  has  been  pronounced  the  happiest  enter- 
tainment of  its  type  that  San  Francisco  has 
seen  in  several  seasons. 

With  Trixie  Friganza,  Charles  Ruggles, 
and  Herbert  Corthell  as  pace-setters  in  the 
fun-making,  and  with  a  cast  that  includes 
such  tried  and  capable  musical-comedy  players 
as  Dorothy  Webb,  Leola  Lucey,  Eddie  Canto: , 
Grace  Ellsworth,  William  Pollard,  the  Morin 
Sisters,  and  the  Edwards  Brothers  the  most 
captious  critic  is  sure  to  be  pleased  with  the 
company.  But  "Canary  Cottage"  is  not  solely 
an  organization  of  stars.  The  book  of  the 
piece,  by  Oliver  Morosco  and  Elmer  Harris, 
is  novel  in  plot  and  contains  many  witty  lines 
served  with  a  dash  of  spice.  Earl  Carroll, 
the  composer,  is  represented  by  the  catchiest 
melodies  he  has  yet  turned   out. 

Morosco,  Harris,  and  Carroll  wrote  "So 
Long  Letty,"  which  ran  here  for  ten  weeks 
last  season,  but  they  have  gone  themselves 
better  in  "Canary  Cottage." 

There  is  much  for  the  eye  to  revel  in  as 
well  as  the  ear  in  "Canary'  Cottage."  The 
captivating  "canaries"  of  the  chorus  are  natu- 
rally very  popular,  and  for  those  of  more 
aesthetic  taste  there  is  the  unique  futuristic 
scenery  by  Robert  McQuinn  and  the  beautiful 
and  bizarre  costumes  conceived  by  Mme. 
Keeler.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Rita  Gould,  "the  Girl  with  the  Gladsome 
Personality,"  who  was  starred  in  "Maid  in 
America"  at  the  New  York  Winter  Garden, 
is  a  stellar  attraction  at  the  Pantages  The- 
atre next  week.  Miss  Gould  prides  herself 
on  carrying  a  wardrobe  of  frocks  that  would 
make  the  once  famous  Parisian  gown-makers 
green  with  envy,  and  her  boast  is  that  every  i 
stitch  was  also  "made  in  America."  The  come- 
dienne  has  a  repertory  of  exclusive  ballads,  a  | 
few  courtesy  dances,  and  the  rest  of  her  | 
twenty-minute  offering  is  shown  in  her  dainty, 
beaming  stage  presence.  This  is  Rita  Gould's 
first  appearance  on  the  Coast,  but  her  suc- 
cess has  won  for  her  an  immediate  return 
contract. 

For  the  little  folks,  who  these  days  are 
making  up  a  good  portion  of  the  Pantages 
audiences,  Mr.  Pantages  has  booked  Lipinski's 
canine  comedians,  which  appear  in  a  splendid 
one-act  pantomime  called  "Every  Day  in  Dog- 
ville."  There  are  twenty-five  dog  actors, 
three  special  assistants,  and  a  carload  of 
miniature  scenery  for  the  animal  production. 

Leila  Shaw  and  her  players  will  present  a 
gripping  sketch  which  tells  a  lesson,  the  title 
of  the  piece  being  "The   Truthful   Liar." 

Mile.  Lilyan  and  Martha  Boggs,  two  beauti- 
ful young  dancing  girls,  have  a  decided  nov- 
elty in  old-time  Cakewalk  prances  with  elabo- 
rate  costumes. 

Danny  Simmons,  a  great  local  favorite,  and 
styled  "The  Military  Hobo"  ;  Florence  Moore, 
a  soprano ;  Dicky  Gardner  and  Gertrude  Re- 
vere, just  back  from  a  triumph  in  Australia, 
and  Rio  and  Norman,  Roman  Gladiators,  with 
a  couple  of  comedy  movies,  will  be  other  acts. 


Having  achieved  a  most  unusual  success 
with  his  production  of  "The  Great  Divide," 
Henry  Miller  has  decided  to  give  New 
Yorkers  a  chance  to  see  the  presentation  of 
the  William  Vaughn  Moody  play. 


Ancient  Armageddon. 
The  locality  meant  by  Armageddon  is  Har 
Megiddo,  called  Megiddo  in  profane  history' 
and  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  in  the  heart 
of  Palestine,  and  yet,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  boundary  of  hills  and  streams,  Phoe- 
nicia, Syria,  Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  Egypt  lay 
close  at  hand.  To  the  north,  just  beneath  the 
square,  fiat-roofed  houses  of  Nazareth,  lay  the 
fertile  plain  of  Asochis.  From  this  arise  the 
forest-crowned  hills  of  Naphtali.  Conspicuous 
on  one  was  Safed,  referred  to  by  Christ  as 
the  city  set  upon  a  hill.  Beyond  these,  on 
the  far  horizon,  Hermon  upheaved  into  the 
blue  the  huge,  splendid  mass  of  his  colossal 
shoulder,  white  with  eternal  snows.  East- 
ward rose  the  green,  rounded  summit  of 
Tabor,  clothed  with  terebinth  and  oak.  To 
the  west  one  gazes  through  that  diaphanous 
air  on  the  purple  ridge  of  Carmel,  and  the 
dazzling  line  of  white  sand  which  fringes  the 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean.  Nazareth  is  de- 
scribed as  a  handful  of  pearls  in  a  goblet  of 
the  most  wonderful  emerald.  There  is  a 
small  church,  a  good  school,  the  massive 
buildings  of  a  convent,  the  tall  minaret  of  a 
mosque,  and  a  clear,  abundant  fountain.    The 
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houses  are  of  white  stone,  with  gardens  scat- 
tered among  them,  on  a  small  scale  like  Da- 
mascus in  the  large.  The  scene  is  umbrageous 
with  figs  and  olives,  rich,  in  the  season,  with 
white  and  scirlct  blossoms  of  the  orange  and 
pomegranate. 

AMUSEMENTS 


PEOPLE'S 

PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA 

CORT,  Sun.,   Aug.   6th,   3  p.  m. 

NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF,  Conductor 

MARISKA    ALDRICH 
Dramatic   Soprano,    Soloist 
PROGRAMME 
MOZART— Symphony,  G  Minor.    DEBUSSY 
— Aria     from     "L'Enfant     Prodigue."        WAG- 
X E R — Prelude    and    Isolde's    Love   Death    from 
"Tristan    and    Isolde."      XAPRAOXIK— Inter- 
mezzo,    "The    Night."       ELGAR — "Pomp    and 
Circumstances,"    Military    March    Xo.    I. 

Popular  prices,  25c,  50c,  75c.     Eox,  loge  and 
first    10   rows  orchestra,   $1. 

Seats  now  at  Cort  Theatre 


O 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Ez-ery  Day 

NORA  BAYES. 

America's  Greatest  Single  Singing  Comedienne 

Donald  Gainard  at  the  Piano 
'PETTICOATS,"  a  comedy  by  John  B.  Hv- 
mer,  presented  by  GRACE  DUNBAR  NILE 
and  Company;  CLAUDIA  ALBRIGHT  and 
MARIO  RODOLFI,  Artists  in  Opera:  CHES- 
TER SPENCER  and  LOA  WILLIAMS  in 
"Putting  It  Over";  LEO  ZARRELL  and  Com- 
pany, Entertainers  of  Merit;  MRS.  HERZ  and 
Company  in  "I  Wish  I  Knew";  LOU  HOLTZ: 
Last  Week.  ANNA  WHEATON  and  HARRV 
CARROLL,  New  Songs  by  Harry  Carroll. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,   50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE   "*•  ■*""■■ 


^^i 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 
Phone  Franklin  150 


A  THIRD   AXD    FIXAL  WEEK 
lleginning  Monday  Xight.    August   7th 

HENRY     MILLER 

Iii   the    Great    American    Drama 

"THE  GREAT  DIVIDE" 

Final    Performance   Sat.   Xight,    Aug.    12 

Matinees    Wednesday   and  Saturday 


Mon.    Night,    Aug.    14— Henry    Miller    Presents 

RUTH    CHATTERTON 

In    A.    E.   Thomas'  Three-Act   Comedy 

"COME  OUT  OF  THE  KITCHEN" 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

Fins    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


FOURTH    WEEK    STARTS    SUN..    AUG.    6 
Matinees   Wednesday  and  Saturday 

OLIVER   MOROSCO    Presents 
The    Scintillating    Musical    Success 


ii 


Canary  Cottage 

With    a    Typical    Morosco    Cast 


77 


SPECIAL  MOROSCO  SI. 00  PRICES 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


RITA    GOULD 

"The  Girl  with   the  Gladsome  Personality" 

Late    Star    "Maid    in    America" 

New    York    Winter    Garden 

LIPINSKI'S     COMEDY     DOGS;     DANNY 
SIMMONS;     LEILA     SHAW     and     Company; 
MLLE.     LILYAN     and     MARTHA     BOGGS 
DICK    GARDNER     and     ANNA     k'EVE!" 
HID     anl     NORMAN;     GOLDBERi 
CARTOONS. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


August  5,  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


A  lady  for  whom  I  have  a  great  respect 
advises  me  to  see  a  popular  play  that  for 
present  purposes  may  be  called  "Pleasure  at 
the  Helm."  Its  moral  effect  upon  young 
women,  she  says,  must  be  most  marked,  and 
so  she  proceeds  to  tell  me  all  about  it,  un- 
deterred by  a  certain  apathy  on  my  part  that 
may  have  been  due  to  a  sudden  realization 
that  I  am  not  a  young  woman.  And  even  if 
I  were  a  young  woman  I  believe  I  should 
avoid  anything  whatever  that  was  intended,  or 
likely,  to  produce  a  marked  effect  upon  my 
moral   character. 

It  seems  that  this  play  is  designed  to  warn 
young  women  from  those  early  steps  in  what 
my  friend  calls  dissipation,  steps  that  lead 
inevitably  to  a  goal  that  she  indicated  deli- 
cately by  what  may  be  described  as  verbal 
asterisks.  The  opening  scenes  show  the  usual 
night  life  restaurant  with  the  heroine  listen 
ing  to  the  beguiling  voices  that  we  are  never 
allowed  to  hear  with  any  distinctness,  no 
matter  how  hard  we  try.  All  the  other  steps 
are  of  the  usual  kind  until  at  last  we  reach 
the  grand  culmination  of  treachery,  betrayal, 
and  ruin.  What  may  be  called  the  net  result 
upon  the  mind  is  a  mesmerized  conviction 
that  the  army  of  the  underworld  is  ceaselessly 
fed  from  a  stream  of  young  women  whose 
end  becomes  certain  the  moment  they  enter 
a  restaurant  at  any  time  after  4  in  the  after- 
noon and  with  any  chaperon  less  immaculate 
than  a  mother  or  a  maiden  aunt 

Now    we    all    want    to    do    good    to    young 
women,   hopeless   as   the   effort   may   seem   to 
be.     We  all  wish  to  encourage  anything  that 
may   make   toward   that   end.      But  the  worst 
of  all  ways  is  surely  to  paint  a  situation  thai 
does  not  in  the  least  exist,  and  to  attribute 
to  the  rest  of  humanity  the  uncontrolled  emo- 
tions and  passions   that  we  know   to  be  for- 
eign to  ourselves.     Was  it  not  La  Rochefou- 
cauld who   said  that  very  few  of  us  would 
ever  fall  in  love  if  we  had  not  read  so  many 
books  about  falling  in  love?     In  a  somewhat 
similar   way   we   have   written    and   talked    so 
much    about    love    and    betrayal,    unguarded 
youth    and    its    perils,    innocent    maidenhood 
and  the  satyrs  that  feed  upon  it.  that  at  last 
we    have    created    a    sort    of   sex    atmosphere 
that  is   nearly  wholly   artificial   and  that  cor- 
responds to  nothing  whatever  in  the  general 
life  around  us,   except  in   so  far  as  we   may 
feel  impelled  to  live  up  to  the  reputation  that 
we   have   created   for   ourselves.      Presumably 
hundreds  of  men,  just  plain,  common-or-gar- 
den men,  sit  and  watch  this  play  and  it  never 
occurs  to   any   of  them   that   they  are   not  in 
the   least   like   the   men   upon   the   stage,   that 
unbridled  licentiousness  is  a  rare  phenomenon 
like  a  five-legged  lamb,  and  that  the  modern 
maiden  is  in  no  danger  whatever  unless   she 
asks  for  it,  and  so  long  as  she  preserves  some 
sort  of  rudimentary  intelligence- 
Literature  and  the  drama  have  combined  to 
produce  this  artificial  morality.     It  is  due  to 
literature  and  the  drama  that  men  in  general 
are  represented  as  sexually  predatory,  where- 
as men  seldom  think  about  sex  at  all.     It  is 
due  to  literature  and  the  drama  that  what  we 
call    infractions    of    the    moral    sex    law    are  j 
popularly   supposed — although   against   all   ex-  i 
perience — to  entail  invariably  the  most  disas--  i 
trous  consequences,   although  as  a  matter   of 
fact  they  rarely   do   anything  of  the  sort,   as 
most  of  us  know   quite  well.     And   we   must 
thank  the  same  agencies  for  a  certain   cruel 
fanaticism    that   professes    to    regard    sex    of- 
fenses as  among  the  most  unforgivable,   and 
that  wreaks   upon    them    a   vengeance   wholly 
out  of  keeping  with  their  natural  results,  and 
these  are  negligible  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
In  point  of  fact  we  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  carried  away  upon  a  flood  of  unreality. 
Because  we  have  been  persuaded  to  make  a 
mystery    of   what   is    actually   not    mysterious 
we  never  get  at  the  real  facts  of  the  matter 
by     mutual     and     unembarrassed     discussion. 
Literature    and    the    drama    have    fully    per- 
suaded me  that  the  man  next  door  is  a  rake 
underneath    all    his    conventional    proprieties,   i 
a  libertine  who  is  likely  to  erupt  like  Mount  i 
Lassen    the    moment    opportunity    comes    his 
way.     I  may  be  well  aware  that  I  myself  am 
not  a  rake,  but  even  the  novel  and  the  play 
do  not  insist  that  there  are  absolutely  no  ex- 
ceptions.    And  of  course  I  am   one  of  these 
exceptions.    The  novel  and  the  play  have  per- 
suaded me  that  all  women  live  in  a  tinted  and 
perfumed   atmosphere   of   sex.      I   know   some 
women   of  whom   I   am   sure  that  this  is  not 
true,  but  then  they,  too.  must  be  exceptions. 
We    never    discuss    these    things    because    it 
would    be    improper    to    do    so.      Every    one 
knows    that.      And    so    we    never    learn    the 
truth.     Curiously  enough,  we  may  discuss  the 
most  disgusting  details  of  loathsome  diseases, 
but   we   must   not   trespass  on   th-   domain   of 
sex.     I  have  learned  that  it  is  unsafe  even  in 
the  most  casual  way  to  ask  a  woman  how  she 
is.   from  a  sheer  dread  lest  she  shall  tell  me 
clearly,    explicitly,    and    exactly,    but    I    must 
on   no  account  trespass  on  the  domain  of  sex 
and  so  learn  for  myself  that  she  rarely  thinks 
about  it.     And   when  my  men   friends   tacitl) 
?'Siune    that    of    course    I    am    a    volcano    of 
s   ething  passions  and  that   I   really  ought   to 
1  -  kept  in  a  padlocked  pen  I  must  assent  to 
that  outrageous  theory  lest  I  be  suspected  of 


being  unnatural,  or  of  putting  on  airs.  But 
neither  I  nor  my  friends  have  any  such  pe- 
culiarities. I  know  that  I  have  not.  and  they 
know  that  they  have  not,  but  the  lying  myth 
must  be  preserved  at  all  costs.  What  won- 
der if,  every  now  and  then,  we  may  make  a 
reluctant  effort  to  live  up  to  our  reputations 
and  indulge  in  some  half-hearted  pretense  to 
do  what  we  are  expected  to  do? 

Actually  we  are  all  suffering,  not  from  the 
immoral,  but  from  the  clandestine.  It  is  not 
the  immoral,  but  the  clandestine,  that  makes 
it  indiscreet  for  a  young  woman  to  go  alone 
to  a  night  restaurant.  The  danger  comes, 
not  from  the  facts  of  life,  but  from  the 
fictions  of  life.  But  for  these  fictions  the 
resulting  peril  to  her  virtue  would  be  about 
on  a  par  with  the  resulting  peril  to  her  purse, 
no  more  and  no  less.  She  must  look  after 
her  property.  The  danger  to  her  purse  would 
become  a  very  real  one  if  we  had  all  entered 
on  a  conspiracy  of  silence  with  regard  to 
purses,  if  we  had  agreed  that  purses  were 
mysterious  things  that  must  not  be  referred 
to  except  in  whispers.  If  we  were  further 
to  assume  that  the  preservation  of  the  purse 
was  the  one  thing  that  women  thought  about 
and  that  the  theft  of  purses  was  eternally 
uppermost  in  the  male  mind  we  should  then 
have  created  with  regard  to  purses  a  situa- 
tion very  similar  to  the  situation  that  we  have 
created  about  sex.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
abolish  the  clandestine,  to  cease  to  lie  to 
each  other  by  our  silences,  and  then  we  shall 
find  that  our  sex  problems  sink  to  their 
proper  insignificance. 


A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Xew  York 
Sun  as  follows : 

"I  can  quite  appreciate  the  feeling  of 
heart  failure  described  by  your  correspond- 
ent when  his  own  or  another's  eyeglasses  fall 
off.  I  had  the  same  sensation  until,  a  few 
years  ago,  I  took  to  wearing  a  ribbon  attached 
to  my  glasses.  Since  then  the  ribbon  has 
saved  my  nerves,  as  the  glasses  have  saved 
my    eyes. 

"Not  so  many  years  ago  only  Irving  Berlin 
— or  was  it  Henry*  Irving?  I  think  it  was 
the  latter — was  supposed  to  wear  glasses  with 
a  ribbon,  but  nowadays  the  practice  is  so 
common  that  it  calls  for  no  comment  except 
east  of  Madison  Avenue  and  west  of  Broad- 
way and  on  Montague  Street  in  Brooklyn. 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  and  worthy  of  note 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  ribbon  is  worn 
makes  a  vast  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  wearer.  Because  of  this  difference  the 
wearer  of  the  glasses  ribbon  has  a  sort  of 
protean  equipment.  With  the  ribbon  behind 
his  ear  he  looks  neat  and  businesslike;  with 
the  ribbon  hanging  down  he  at  once  takes  on 
a  learned  and  distinguished  air  and  his  nose 
is  accentuated.  When  I  am  looking  at  pic- 
tures or  listening  to  music  I  do  not  under- 
stand, or  asking  for  credit,  or  serving  on  the 
jury,  I  always  wear  my  ribbon  down. 

"The  wearing  of  the  ribbon  hanging  down 
is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  At  first  it 
tickles  you  and  makes  you  want  to  laugh  on 
the  right  side  of  your  face.  Then,  too,  when 
the  wind  is  blowing  athwart  your  face  it  has 
a  way  of  getting  in  your  mouth  and  inter- 
fering with  your  conversation. 

"At  first  when  partaking  of  a  highball  I 
had  to  put  the  ribbon  up  behind  my  ear,  and 
for  that  reason  wore  it  so  most  of  the  time, 
but  now  I  can  drink  anything,  except  water 
and  milk  withcnt  regard  to  the  ribbon  and 
even  without  ray  glasses  for  that  matter. 

"If  the  ribbon  is  free  to  fly  about  care 
must  be  used  when  smoking  a  cigar.  I  once 
burned  off  a  ribbon  in  a  second  when  it 
chanced  to  light  on  the  burning  end  of  a 
cigar.  At  first  the  beginner  will  find  that  he 
often  will  catch  the  ribbon  on  the  buttons  on 
his  right  coat  sleeve.  Then  his  glasses  will 
be  jerked  off,  and  te  will  lose  his  dignity  and 
his  temper  at  the  same  time,  to  the  unholy 
joy  of  those  who  chance  to  see  him. 

'-Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages 
I  have  pointed  out.  I  believe  the  man  who 
once  wears  a  glasses  ribbon  will  continue  to 
do  so.  except  perhaps  he  buys  a  pair  of  those 
so-called  library  glasses  and  goes  about  look- 
ing like  Horace  Walpole." 


The   first   monument  in   America   to   Adam 

was  erected  at  Gardenville,  Man-land.  The 
memorial  to  be  claimed  first  of  the  species  is 
a  square^  of  concrete  with  a  sundial  on  top 
and  the  inscription  on  one  of  its  faces:  "To 
the  Memory  of  Adam,  the  First  Man." 


No  work  with  the  exception  of  the  Bible 
has  been  translated  wholly  or  in  part  into 
so  many  languages  as  Dante's  "Divine 
Comedy." 
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San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory-  Sixty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min.,  from  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf.  Time, 
3  hours.  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathi*.^ 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

Xew  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  24  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,    10  hours,   3   min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
G240  feet.  Trout  fishing  'June 
i=t).  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 
Time,  13  hours,  30  min.,  from  San 
Francisco. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
from  Klamath  Falls  and  Kirk. 
Time,  19  hours,  45  min.,  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  day  or  night 
ride  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to  El  Portal. 

Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  finely  equipped  mineral 
baths.  A  place  for  rest  and  out- 
door recreation.  Golf  links.  Ten- 
nis.    Time,  6  hours. 


Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea-fishing.  Yachting.  Golf.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  drives.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  centre.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.     Time,  14  hours,  45  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  b}-  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego 


Panama  -  California  International 
Exposition  open  every  day,  all  the 
year.     Time,    IS  hours,   50  min. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

Some    one    asked    Whistler    if    he    was    ac- 
quainted with  King  Edward.     He  said:     "No, 


era!  other  persons,  proceeded  to  walk  Co  the 
front  of  the  church.  The  pastor,  thinking 
there  must  be  some  misunderstanding,  said  to 
him  :  "I  believe,  sir,  you  are  mistaken.  This 
is  just  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  hoard." 
"Well,"    replied    the    visitor,    "I    have    listened 


I    have    not    that    pleasure."      '"But    the    king     to   >'our   talk   for   more   than   an   hour   and   if 


says  he   knows  you.'*     "Oh,   well,"   responded 
Whistler,    "you    know   he's    always   bragginj 


any    one   has   been    bored   more   than 
been,   I  should  like  to  know  who  he 


have  I 


An  English  milkman  had  just  finished  his 
morning's  round,  and  was  returning  home  as 
he  was  addressed  by  an  enlisting  sergemt. 
"Well,  my  man,"  said  the  sergeant,  "wouU 
you  like  to  serve  the  king?  It  would  be  the 
making  of  you."  "That  Hi  would,"  said  the 
milkman,  very  excited.  "  'Ow  much  does  'e 
tyke  a  day?" 

An  old  lady  was  being  shown  over  a  coun- 
try seat  in  North  Wales  which  is  famous  for 
its  fine  pictures.  One  of  these  was  a  por- 
trait of  "Nell  Gwyn,  after  Sir  Peter  Lely." 
The  old  dame  gazed  at  this  picture  with 
marked  interest.  "So  that's  the  hussy,  is  it?" 
she  remarked  presently ;  "but  I  always 
thought  it  was  King  Charles  II  she  was 
after." 


While  a  certain  Scotch  minister  was  con- 
ducting religious  services  in  an  asylum  for 
the  insane  one  of  the  inmates  cried  out 
wildly :  "I  say,  have  we  got  to  listen  to 
this?"  The  minister,  surprised  and  confused, 
turned  to  the  keeper  and  said :  ''Shall  I  stop 
speaking?"  The  keeper  replied:  "No.  no. 
Talk  awa,  talk  awa.  That'll  no  happen  again. 
Yon  man  has  only  yin  lucid  moment  ilka 
seeven   years." 


He  was  not  a  "soldier  of  the  Legion,"  but 
he  lay  dying  just  the  same.  "I  have  one  re- 
quest to  make,"  he  gasped.  "Tell  it  to  us," 
begged  his  tearful  friends.  "I  want  you  to 
bun.'  niy  little  Ford  in  the  grave  with  me." 
"We  will  do  it,  of  course."  chorused  his 
friends,  "but  tell  us  why."  "Well,"  was  the 
response,  "it  has  gotten  me  out  of  many  a  bad 
hole  in  the  past  and  maybe" — the  words  came 
faintly — "maybe  it  will  succeed  just  once 
more." 


Before  a  Dublin  judge  came  one  O'Brien, 
charged  with  imbibing  so  freely  that  he  had 
become  a  nuisance.  He  was  also  the  cause 
of  the  judge  committing  a  fine  Irish  bull. 
"Drunk  again,  eh,  O'Brien?"  said  the  judge. 
"It's  ten  shillings  or  you'll  go  to  the  work- 
house." "Sure,  but  I've  only  a  shillin'  to  me 
name."  replied  O'Brien.  "Then  there's  noth- 
ing for  you  but  the  workhouse.  If  you  had 
not  got  drunk  with  your  money,  you  would 
have  had  enough  to  pay  the  fine." 


The  millionaire's  private  secretary  was  re- 
citing the  morning's  appeals  for  subscriptions. 
"A  thousand  dollars,"  he  intoned,  "would  be 
respectfully    appreciated    by    the    Society    for 

the    Relief "      "Skip    it !"    interrupted    the 

millionaire  testily.  "I  really  must  call  a  halt 
on  subscriptions  to  war  relief  societies." 
"But,"  ventured  his  secretary  hesitatingly, 
"this  is  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Ex- 
hausted Subscribers  to  War  Relief  Societies.'"  [ 
"Make  'em  out  a  check  for  ten  thousand," 
said  the  millionaire  promptly. 


The  raw,  new-rich  product  from  America, 
positive  and  vulgar,  managed  to  get  an  intro- 
duction to  the  head  of  a  fine  old  English 
family  while  abroad,  whose  hobby  was  the  col- 
lecting of  pipes  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  visitor  managed  to  let  it  be  known  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  have  one  of  the  pipes 
as  a  souvenir.  Concealing  his  disgust  of  the 
fellow,  the  nobleman  smilingly  informed  him 
that  he  would  send  him  one.  After  the  sight- 
seer departed  the  Englishman  procured  from 
his  stableman  a  disreputable-looking  old  briar, 
which  he  boxed  up  and  mailed.  Some  weeks 
later  he  again  met  the  American,  who  in  his 
praise  of  the  gift  said  with  exaggerated  en- 
thusiasm: "It  is  the  best  pipe  I  ever 
smoked." 


A  party  of  engineers  were  tracing  a  town- 
ship line  across  some  farm  lands  in  Illinois. 
As  chance  would  have  it,  the  line  passed  di- 
rectly through  a  large  barn  having  double 
doors  on  each  side  of  it,  and  they  found 
they  could  continue  their  measurements 
through  the  barn  by  opening  the  doors  and 
thus  avoiding  the  dreaded  detour.  The  owner 
watched  their  progress  with  considerable  in- 
terest, but  made  no  comment  until  they  had 
reached  the  farther  side  of  the  barn,  when 
he  asked :  "Thet  a  r lilroad  ye-all  surveyin1 
fer?"  "'Certainly,"  replied  the  chief  with  a 
humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye.  The  farmer 
meditated  a  bit  as  he  closed  the  barn  doors 
behind  them,  when  he  remarked,  somewhat 
aggressively,  "I  haint  got  no  objections  ter 
havin'  er  railroad  on  my  farm,  but  I'll  be 
darned  ef  I'm  goin'  ter  git  up  at  all  hours  of 
the  night  ter  open  and  shet  them  doors  fer 
yer  train  ter  go  through !" 


Not  all  the  conversation  between  interludes 
at  the  late  lamented  Shakespeare  Masque  in 
New  York  concerned  itself  with  the  subtleties 
of  Joseph  Urban's  lighting  or  Robert  Jones' 
costume  designs.  Not  every  one  dreamed  his- 
torical dreams  as  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  mediaeval  England  filed  past  in 
impressive  pageantry.  The  blank  verse  was 
more  than  usually  blank  to  some  of  the 
listeners,  and  the  spectacle  sadly  puzzled  some 
of  those  who  had  not  taken  a  correspondence 
course  in  Percy  MacKaye's  masterpiece  be- 
fore attending.  Two  such  sat  disconsolately 
on  the  unyielding  concrete  seats  one  night. 
"Say,  Mame,"  said  one.  as  the  Egyptians  filed 
in,  "I  can't  understand  this  stuff.  It  reminds 
me  of  hell.     Let's  get  out." 


A  stranger  in  an  Indiana  village  thought 
he  might  improve  the  time  by  attending 
service  in  the  local  church.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  a  lengthy  talk,  the  minister  an- 
nounced that  he  should  like  to  meet  the 
board.      The   stranger,   in   company   with   sev- 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

Tbe  Jealous  Pendulum. 
A    pendulum    remarked    "Great    Scott, 
I'm    most    disgruntled    with    my   lot. 

"Since    I    observed   the    President 
My  breast  is  filled  with  discontent. 

"Right  here  and   now    I   wish  to  state 
I  thought   that    I   could    vacillate. 

"Despite    my    most    ambitious    stride 
I  only  swung  from  side  to  side. 

"The   clock   kept    time,    ignoring  me; 
An    amateur    I    seemed  to    be. 

"If    I    could   wabble    front  and   back. 

All  time  would   halt  upon  its  track." 

-McLandburgh    Wilson,    in    New    York    Sun. 


It  Pays  to  Advertise. 
The   man    who    didn't   advertise 

Was  dead— extremely  dead. 
His  widow  placed    (of  mammoth  size) 

A  stone  above   his  head. 

She  put  his   name  upon   the  same, 

In   letters   large   and    fair, 
To  tell  the   eye  of  passers-by 

Her  Man  was  sleeping  there. 

Folks  thought  her  sorrow  must  be  great 

To  raise  this  monument — 
They  did  not  know    (she  did  not  state) 

Her    actual    intent. 

One  day  there  came  a   former  flame; 

He  read;  then  soothed  her  sighs; 
And,   as  she  wed,   she   softly  said: 

-IT    PAYS    TO    ADVERTISE!" 

— Hava  na    Tim  es. 


A  Passing  Circumstance. 
A  click    of   heels   on   the  hard    cement, 
A  flash  of  blue  from  the  firmament, 
A  flutter  of  skirts  and  a  fluff  of  curls, 
And — pouf!   the  prettiest  of  girls 
Has  passed  me  by! 

A  breath   of  laughter   sweet   and    low, 
A   firm,  yet  gently  whispered,   "No," 
Leave  a  heart  in  pain  and  a  head  that  whirls. 
For — pouf:   the  prettiest  of  girls 
Has  passed  me  up! 
— Lucene  Leonette  Goodenow,  in  Life. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Haile  of  Chico  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Ina  Haile,  to  Mr.  Winfield  Dom.  Mr.  Dorn  is 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  J.  D.  Sproul  of  Chico  and 
the  uncle  of  Miss  Marion  Sproul  and  Mr.  Stanley 
Sproul.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Haile  and  Mr. 
Dorn  will  be  solemnized  in  Chico  within  the  next 
two  months. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Page  and  Mr. 
Ralph  C.  Gorrill  will  bs  solemnized  the  first  week 
in  September  at  St.  Clement's  Chapel  in  Clare- 
mont  Court.  The  bride  will  be  attended  by  her 
sister,  Miss  Marjorie  Page,  as  maid  of  honor 
and  by  Miss  Dorothy  Edinger  and  Miss  Mary 
Stillman  as  bridesmaids.  Little  Miss  Elizabeth 
von  Loben  Sels,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  von  Loben  Sels,  will  be  the  flower  girl. 
Mr.  Milton  Hotchkiss  will  be  Mr.  Gorrill's  best 
man.  A  reception  will  follow  the  marriage  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  Winifred  Page, 
in    Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  dance  last 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park 
in  compliment  to  Miss  Helen  Keeney.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Menry  Clarence  Breeden,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril 
Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Duncan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Chamberlin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Dr.  James  Eaves  and  Mrs.  Eaves,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Schilling,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss 
Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Ara- 
bella Schwerin,  Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  Miss  Leontine 
ile  Sabla,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Sophie  Bey- 
lard,  Miss  Emilie  Parrott,  Miss  Helen  Hamilton, 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Black,  Miss  Beatrice  Nickel, 
Miss  Louise  Boyd,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Corbett  Moody,  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen, 
Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Mr.  William  Parrott.  Mr. 
Gordon  Tevis,  Baron  Heine  von  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Stewart  Lowery,  Mr.  George  Howard,  Mr.  Stan- 
ford Gwin,  Mr.  Homer  Curran,  Mr.  Nion  Tucker, 
Mr.   George  Bowles,   and  Mr.  Ashfield    Stowe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Sunday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Helen  Hamilton  and  Mr.  George 
Howard.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Duncan,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Loring  Pickering, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne,  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Ruth 
Zeile,  Baron  Heine  von  Schroeder,  Mr.  William 
Parrott,  Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Mr.  Nion  Tucker, 
and    Mr.    Frederick   Van    Sicklen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duval  Moore  gave  an  informal 
dinner  last  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in 
Ross,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger 
Bocqueraz  and   Mr.   and   Mrs.    R.   H.    Oaks. 

Mrs.  Louis  Long  gave  a  dinner-dance  Thursday 
e  ,-ening  at  her  home  in  Santa  Barhara  in  com- 
pliment to   Miss  Olivia  Long. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  gave  a  lunch- 
eon last  Sunday  afternoon  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Whittell,  Mrs.  Robert  Hinckley  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Miss  Gladys  Hinckley,  Miss  Flora 
Doyle,  and  Mr.  Raymond  Baker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Jr.,  gave  a  din- 
ner Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 
The  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baldwin  Wood,  Miss  Amy  Brewer,  Miss  Emilie 
Parrott,  Miss  Sophie  Beylard,  Miss  Helen  Keeney. 
Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Josephine  Parrott,  Mi. 
Gordon  Tevis,  Mr.  Ashfiel.l  Stowe,  Mr.  Frederick 
Tillmann,  Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Mr.  William  Par- 
rott, Mr.  John  Parrott,  and  Baron  Heine  von 
Schroeder. 

Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  her  home  in  Redwood  City.  Her  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin,  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton Stone  Wallace,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott.  Mrs. 
George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  Tames  Ward  Kcenev, 
Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis.  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  George  Howard,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Horace 
Blanchard  Chase,  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Joseph  Bryant 
Crockett,  and  Miss  Lily  O'Connor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  night  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Their 
guests  were  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Hopkins,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Grant,  Mr.  John  Parrott,  Mr.  William  Par- 
rott,  and    Mr.    Gordon    Tevis. 

Mr.   and    Mrs.    Charles  Templeton   Crocker  gave 


a  dinner-dance  recently  in  Honolulu  in  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.  Chirks  Frederick  Kohl.  Among 
their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ivers, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  MacFarlane,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Dillingham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dilling- 
ham. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Gould,  Miss  Marion  Zeile, 
Mr.  Frederick  Wichman,  and  Major  Matthew  de 
Laney,  TJ.   S.  A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson  gave  an  in- 
formal house  party  over  the  last  week-end  at  their 
home    in    Berkeley. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  gave  a  luncheon 
recently,  complimenting   Mrs.    George  T.   Marye. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  bridge  party  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  in   San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Harry  Mendell,  Jr.,  gave 
a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hennen  Jennings,  Mrs.  Chauncey 
Hackett,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Perkins,  all  of  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Stetson  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  their  home  in  Burlingame.  Their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  Macondray  Moore,  Mr. 
Wharton  Thurston,   and   Mr.  John   C.  Nowell. 

Mrs.  Roy  Pike  gave  a  dinner  Thursday  evening 
of  last  week  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Miles  of  New  York.  The  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  T.  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker,  Mr. 
a:d  Mrs.  John  Hartigan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Harsley  Scott,  Colonel  Daniel  C.  Jackling  and 
Mrs.  Jackling.  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn,  Miss  Leslie 
Miller,  Mr.  Stanford  Gwin.  Mr.  Beverly  Knox, 
and    Mr.    Leroy   Tracy    Ryone. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Wiltsee  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  last  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  in   compliment  to   Mr.    Moncure  Robinson. 

Mrs.  George  Boyd  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  after- 
noon of  last  week  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mrs. 
John  Lawson,  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd,  Mrs.  Millen 
Griffith,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  Aimer  New- 
hall,  Mrs.  Frank  King,  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin. 

Mrs.  James  Kendall  Armsby  gave  a  bridge-tea 
recently  at  her  home  in  Ross  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Davis  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Crosby. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller, 
Mrs.  Winfield  Scott  Davis,  Mrs.  George  Moore, 
Mrs.  John  Dempster  McKee,  Mrs.  Alfred  Ford, 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin,  Mrs.  Charles  Belden,  Mrs. 
Sidney  Waterlow  Ford,  Mrs.  Christian  Miller, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Waterlow  Ford,  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Van 
Fleet,  Mrs.  Duval  Moore,  Mrs.  Forrest  Carey, 
Miss  Pauline  Pierson,  Miss  Adele  Brune,  Miss 
Sepha   Pischel,   and  Miss  Margaret   Pierson. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Thursday  afternoon  complimentary  to  Miss 
Elizabeth    Shreve. 

Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  give  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day afternoon  in  compliment  to  Miss  Barbara  Mc- 
Kenzie  of  Portland.  Her  g  jests  were  Miss  Mar 
garet  Nichols.  Miss  Mary  Louise  Black,  Miss  Ruth 
Zeile,  Miss  Leslie  Miller,  and   Miss  Helen  Garritt. 

Mr.  Witt  Dougherty  give  an  informal  dinner 
Wednesday    evening    at   the    Clift   Hotel. 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Bell  entertained  at  dinner  Friday  evening  of 
last  week  at  Fort  Mason  in  compliment  to  Dean 
M.  D.  Bartlett  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  of  Pasadena 
and  Colonel  Frank  B.  McCoy,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
McCov.  The  guests  were  Captain  Charles  Bridges, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Bridges,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Marshall, 
Miss  Mary  Erskine,  Miss  Maud  Clements,  Colonel 
George  McGunnegle.  IT.  S.  A.,  Captain  Morris 
E.  Locke,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  George  B.  Comly, 
U.    S.   A.,  and   Mr.   Thornwell   Mullally. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  entertained  at 
dinner  Friday  night  at  their  home  in  Burlingame 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Whitney 
Carpenter,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  gave  a  tea  Satur- 
day afternoon   at  the  Santa   Barbara   Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G^er  Hitchcock  gave  a 
luncheon  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  W.  Gill.  Their  guests  were  Dr.  Max  Roths- 
child and  Mrs.  Rothschild,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden, 
and    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Atholl    McBean. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  entertained  a 
house  party  over  the  week-end  at  their  country 
home  in  Sonoma  County.  Their  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford,  Dr.  Herbert 
Allen  and  Mrs.  Allen,  and  Colonel  Daniel  C. 
Jackling  and  Mrs.  Jackling. 

Mrs.  Charles  Minor  Goodall  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
day  night   at   the   Santa    Barbara   Country   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  Friday  evening.  Their  guests  were 
Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Mr. 
William  Parrott,   and    Mr.    Gordon   Tevis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Casey  gave  an  informal 
dinner    Sunday    evening   at   their   home    in    Wood- 


side.       Their    guest-     were     Dr.     James     Eaves    ami 
Mrs.    Eaves   and    Mr.    an  f    Mrs.    Arthur   Hooper. 

Miss  Nina  Jones  gave-  a  dinner  Saturday  even 
ing  of  last  week  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Country 
Club. 


Helps  you  up 
"On  High" 


c*i 


Red  Crown 

ike  Gasoline  of  Quality 

^^JlQlX^/  I  puts  the  "hop"  into  your  car,   gives  you  the 

quick  "get-away",  and  the  "pick-up"  on  the 
hills.  It's  because  Red  Crown  is  the  unmixed, 
refinery  gas,  with  extra  power  in  every  drop. 
At  dealers  everywhere  and  at  our  SERVICE 
STATIONS. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  and  her  son,  Mr.  Walter 
Martin,  returned  Sunday  from  Portland,  where 
they  had  heeii  tin.-  g.icrts  of  Mrs.  Cyrus  Dolph 
and    Miss    Hazel    Dolph. 

Mrs.  George  D,  Tallant  has  arrived  from  her 
home  in  Santa  Barbara  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles    Farfjuharson    at    Sea    Cliff. 

Baron  Heine  von  Schroeder,  Mr.  William  Par- 
rott, Mr.  Edmund  Parrott.  Mr.  Wilberforce  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Gordon  Tevis  compose  a  hunting 
party  who  are  spending  a  few  days  near  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

Mrs.  S.  Louise  Bee  is  visiting  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  she  will  remain  for  several  weeks. 
Recently  she  has  been  sojourning  in  San  Diego. 

Miss  Genevieve  Bothin  has  joined  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher,  in  Belvedere,  after  a  visit  in 
Ross. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  has  returned  from  Bur- 
lingame,  whi-re  she  his  been  the  guest  of  Miss 
Helen    Crocker   at   New  Place. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler  Henshaw  are  at  Riverside, 
where  they  will  remain  for  ten  days.  Later  they 
will  go  to  Montecito  to  be  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    William    Griffith    Henshaw. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore,  Miss  Alexandra  Macon- 
dray,  Miss  Helen  Tallant,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Trimble  of  Baltimore  have  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe, 
where  they  will   visit   for  two   weeks. 

Miss  Marion  Leigh  Mailliard  and  Miss  Elena 
Eyre  are  visiting  Miss  Jean  Wheeler  at  the  Charles 
Stetson  Wheeler  country  home  on  the  McCloud 
River. 

Mrs.  Louis  Ljng  and  Miss  Olivia  Long  re- 
turned Monday  t  i  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara, 
after  a  visit  at  Lake  Tahoe  as  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Edward    G.    Schmieden. 

Mr.  anil  Mrs.  D  niglas  Grant  have  been  enter- 
taining Mr.  John  Parn.ti  in  Pacific  Grove,  where 
they  have  taken  a  cotta  ;c   fur  several  months. 

Mrs.  Arthur  MacArthur  and  Mrs.  Bowman  Mc 
Calla  have  arrived  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
spend  the  remain'!  cr  .if  the  summer  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Whiting  Newhall  is  visiting  in  Por- 
tola  :is  the  guest  <-f  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Frederick 
X.  Woods. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  and  Miss  Emily 
Pope  are  passing  several  days  at  Lake  Tahoe. 
They  have  recently  been  guests  at  the  Hotel  Del 
Monte. 

Miss  Cara  Coleman  is  v'siting  at  the  Hotel  Del 
Monte  as  the  guest  of  Mrt.    Frank  S.  Johnson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chiuncey  W.  Penoyer  will  return 
next  week  from  Los  Angehs,  where  they  have 
been    spending   the    last   fortnight. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace  has  returned  from 
a  brief  visit  in  Berkeley,  where  she  was  the  guest 
of   Mr.    and    Mrs.   Algernon   Gibson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Metcalf  have  left  on  a 
1  motor  trip  through  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 
.   They  will  be  away  a  month. 

Mrs.  Warren  Harrold  is  visiting  at  Lake  Tahoe 
j   as  the  guest  of   Mrs    John   Gillois. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  at 
Lake    Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolp'i  Schlling  returned  Tues- 
day to  their  home  on  Jackson  Street,  after  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  at  Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Merrill  are  enjoying  a 
motor  trip  through  CaHforria  and  Oregon.  They 
will  return  to  their  home  in  Menlo  Park  the  last 
of  the   month. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  is  enjoying  a  visit  of 
several   weeks  at  the   Hotel    Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  John  Partridge  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Sausalito,  after  a  visit  of  several  days  in 
San   Francisco. 

Dr.  William  E.  B_er!cke  returned  Tuesday  from 
New  York,  where  he  visited  for  several  weeks  at 
the  home  of  his  son  in-la«-  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Lawrence   Metcalf   Sy names. 

Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  has  been  called  to  North 
Carolina  on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  her 
mother,    Mrs.   John    Breckinridge    Oliver. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Graham  and  Miss  Geraldine 
Graham  have  returned  to  Santa  Barbara,  after  a 
brief  visit   in  San   Francisco. 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Bell,  accompanied  by  their  niece,  Miss  Grace 
Buford,  went  to  Del  Monte  to  spend  the  week- 
end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Whitney  Carpenter,  Jr., 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Carpenter's  sons,  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Smith  and  Mr.  Carl  Smith,  have  gone  to 
Coronado  for  a  few  weeks*  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Cates  have  closed  their 
hjtne  in  Burlingame  and  have  moved  to  an  apart- 
ment on   Russian  Hill. 

Miss  Dorothy  Woods  has  returned  from  a  visit 
with   friends  in   Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  has  returned  from  Mon- 
terey, where  she  has  besn  spending  a  fortnight  at 
her  country   home,    Mon   Repos. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  has  returned  to 
Santa  Barbara,  where  she  is  spending  the  summer, 
after  a  two  days'  visit  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  are  visiting  rela- 
tives in  Saginaw,  Michigan,  where  Mr.  Vincent 
has  been  taking  part  in  the  Michigan  state  golf 
tournament. 

Mrs.  Edward  Gordon  of  Los  Angeles  and  Miss 
Martha  Watson  <_■  f  New  York  are  visiting  Miss 
Lottie  Woods  and  Miss  Maud  Woods  at  their 
home    on    California    Street. 

Mrs.  August  Schilling  and  Mrs.  Carl  Schilling 
have  returned  to  their  home  at  Woodside,  after  a 
visit  of  several  weeks  in  Shasta  County. 

Mrs.  IT.  McDonald  Spencer  and  her  little 
daughter,  Miss  Mary  Virginia  Spencer,  are  in 
Honolulu,   where   they   will   spend  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Ilother  Wismer  has  returned  from  Rionido, 
where-   he   spent   a  three  weeks'   sojourn. 

Mrs.    Oscar    Sutro    and    her    sister,    Miss    Ellen 


Hotel 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 


VERNON  GOODWIN 
Viee-Ptes.  and  Managing  Director 


O'Sullivan,  hive  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe, 
where  they  have  been  sojourning  for  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Arthur  Crux  will  leave 
sh  rtly  for  an  extended  sojourn  in  New  York.  A 
part  of  their  vsit  in  the  East  will  be  passed  at 
Mount  Desert,  where  they  will  be  entertained  by 
Mrs.  J.  A.   Baldwin,   an  aunt  of  Mrs.  Crux. 

Mrs.  John  Coffee  Hays  and  Miss  Bessie  Zane 
have  gun-  to  Del  Monte  for  a  fortnight's  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ede  have  returned  to 
Piedmont,  after  a  brief  visit  in  Los  Altos  as  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Edgar  Van  Bergen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  N.  Stetson  have  returned  from  Del 
Monte,  where  they  have  been  visiting  for  several 
days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  and  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  left  Monday 
on  a  motor  trip  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ellin  wood  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  San  Rafael,  after  a  brief  visit 
*•  "th  Dr.  Charles  Norton  Ellinwood  and  Mrs.  Ellin- 

ui.l    :it   their   home   on    Pacific   Avenue. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Korbel  are  being  con- 
gratulated on  the  arrival  of  a  daughter.  Mrs. 
Korbel    was    formerly    Miss    Miriam    McNear. 


What  did  it  cost  to  discover  America?  All 
the  documents  agree  that  the  total  expense  of 
fitting  out  the  three  little  vessels  with  which 
Columbus  sailed  was  1,140,000  maravedis.  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  the  value  of  that 
coin  at  the  time.  A  maravedi  is  a  small  cop- 
per coin  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be  worth  about 
three  mills  of  American  money,  though  some 
authorities  claim  that  in  the  time  of  Columbus 
a  maravedi  was  equal  to  seven  mills.  If  suci 
was  the  case,  the  expense  to  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment was  about  $8000.  Of  course  the  pay 
of  the  officers  and  crew  should  be  included, 
hut  that  was  not  excessive.  The  annual  salary 
of  Admiral  Christopher  Columbus  was  equal 
to  $320  in  gold  coin ;  of  the  three  cap- 
tains, $192  each,  and  of  the  three  pilot?, 
^bout  $140  eich.  The  sailors  were  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $2.75  a  month.  The  ship's  physician 
could  not  have  been  considered  a  very  impor- 
tant personage,  as  his  salary  was  equal  to 
$38.50  per  annum. 


BERKELEY    INN 

Select  Family  Hotel 

.AMERICAN  PLAN i 
Summer  rates.     Single   rooms   for   gentlemen. 
Cor.  Haste  St.  and  Telegraph  Ave. 
BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Tak-  Geary  Sired  Car  lo  Mason  and  Willi  Out  Block  10  0'Farrell 
••    Hfc     "      ••  -     -     ' 

Phone  Prospect  410 

Altoona  Hotel 

340  O'Farrell  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  A.  MYERS   -   -  -  Proprietor 

For  several  years  manager  Hotel  Kern,  160  Eddy  Street 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 


Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


August  5.  1916. 


T HE    A  R G O N A  U  T 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

Water  consumers  have  been  notified  of  the 
changes  in  rates  recently  authorized  by  the 
railroad  commission.  The  notices  explain  the 
minimum  charge  in  the  different  cases,  as  fol- 
lows: "Wherever  a  meter  is  installed  for 
residential  service  the  consumer  is  to  be 
charged  for  all  water  served  at  regular  meter 
rates,  except  when  his  consumption  of  water 
entitles  him  to  a  minimum  charge.  Minimum 
charges  for  residential  uses  to  be  :  The  pres- 
ent minimum  meter  charge  of  $1.80  to  pre- 
vail for  all  residence  consumers  whose  flat 
rates  equal  $1.80  or  more.  For  all  residence 
consumers  whose  flat  rates  would  be  less  than 
$1.80  the  minimum  charge  to  be  equal  to  their 
present  flat  rate." 


sponsible    for    the    possibility    of    an    outrage 
such   as  Saturday's  bomb  explosion. 


Joe  Bouquel,  the  French  aviator,  fell  1500 
feet  during  a  flight  at  the  beach  on  the  night 
of  July  31st.  He  escaped  with  a  few 
scratches  on  his  hands  and  knees. 


Through  a  gift  of  $2,000,000  announced  by 
Swit't  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  ninety  of  the  com- 
pany's San  Francisco  employees  become  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  pension  plan  which  the  gift 
inaugurates.  The  fund  of  $2,000,000  repre- 
sents the  accumulation  of  about  six  years, 
during  which  time  the  company  has  been 
working  out  its  pension  plans,  and  all  of  it  is 
a  donation  from  the  company. 


The  will  of  Horace  Davis,  former  Uni- 
versity of  California  president  and  congress- 
man, has  been  admitted  to  probate  by  Su- 
perior Judge  Thomas  F.  Graham.  It  disposes 
of  an  estate  valued  at  about  $1,000,000.  The 
Savings  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was 
appointed  executor  of  the  estate.  M"  orris 
King  Davis,  a  son  of  the  decedent,  is  the  I 
chief  residuary  heir  after  bequests  totaling 
about  $200,000  are  made. 


The  report  of  the  city  recorder  shows  that 
47,406  documents  were  filed  during  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended.  This  was  1208  more  than 
the  previous  year.  The  total  receipts  of  the 
office  were  $72,874.25  and  the  recorder  shows 
a  surplus  for  the  year  over  operating  ex- 
penses of  $10,671.29.  There  were  10.627 
deeds  and  7243  mortgages  recorded.  The 
deeds  of  trust  numbered  2615  and  the  re- 
leases of  real  estate  mortgages  were  4446. 
Twenty-one  marriage  contracts  and  6428  mar- 
riage certificates  were  put  on  record. 


The  Apartment  House  Association  has 
asked  the  board  of  supervisors  for  an  ordi- 
nance declaring  cats,  dogs,  and  parrots  as 
unsanitary  when  given  access  to  an  apart- 
ment, and  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
one  to  keep  such  a  pet  in  any  apartment 
house  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 


The  schools  of  San  Francisco  reopened  on 
July  31st,  and  the  school  buildings  were 
filled  to  overflowing.  Many  temporary  build- 
ings had  been  erected,  but  they  were  taxed 
to  their  utmost.  The  completion  of  other 
buildings  had  been  delayed  by  the  lumber 
strike.  

Mayor  Rolph  is  to  be  asked  by  the  law  and 
order  committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  remove  from  office  Elec- 
tion Commissioner  William  McDevitt,  be- 
cause of  incendiary  utterances  made  by  Mc- 
Devitt at  an  anti-prepa redness  mass  meeting 
on  the  Thursday  night  preceding  the  Pre- 
paredness Parade  and  its  accompanying  bomb 
outrage.  

A  committee  of  100  citizens  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Rolph  to  consider  all  mat- 
ters necessary  to  make  more  comfortable  the 
camp  life  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Guard  on  the  Mexican  border. 


Archbishop  Hanna  has  dedicated  the 
parochial  school  of  St.  Paul's  Parish, 
Twenty-Xinth  and  Church  Streets.  More 
than  2000  persons  attended.  This  school  will 
accommodate  2000  pupils,  and  is  the  finest  of 
its  kind  in  California.  It  is  the  result  of 
years  of  work  done  by  the  Rev.  M.  D.  Con- 
nolly.   

The  judiciary  committee  of  the  Civic 
League  of  Improvement  Clubs  is  considering 
a.  proposed  charter  amendment  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  police  judges  by  the 
mayor,  instead  of  being  elected.  This  plan 
■as  recommended  by  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  league  as  a  result  of  indignation 
against    the    conditions    which    they    hold    re- 


Undesirable  Hair  Removed 

Permanently  and  Painlessly 

The  MARTON  METHOD  is  Positive,  permanent 
and  painless  :  has  no  ill  effect  on  the  s"in  or 
health  and  is  particularly  effective  in  stubborn 
cases  where  depilatories  have  been  used  without 
satisfactory  results. 

No  Burning  Pastes — No  Electric  Needles 

INVESTIGATION  INVITED 

The  Marton  Cosmetiqne  System 

Suite  97,  Whittell  Bldg.,  166  Geary  $L 

Telephone  Kearny  J905 
J.  M.  MARTON,  Ph.  D..  Consulting  Chemist 


Feather  River  Inn  and  Chalets 
Feather  River  Inn  Station 

CALIFORNIA 

A  resort    that  recommends  itself  to  those  who 

discriminate.        CLYDE  OPELT   Manager 


The  new  building  to  be  constructed  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  on 
Market  Street  between  Steuart  and  Spear 
Streets  will  cost  about  $1,750,000.  It  will  be 
of  ten  stories  and  will  provide  offices  for  the 
2000  San  Francisco  employees  of  the  com- 
pany. Although  the  company  officials  deny 
that  the  building  is  designed  to  be  other  than 
an  office  structure,  there  is  a  well-settled  be- 
lief in  railroad  circles  that  it  is  so  planned 
as  to  form  one  of  the  chief  units  of  a  great 
terminal  station,  to  be  completed  at  some  fu- 
ture time  when  the  growth  of  the  city  war- 
rants it.  This  belief  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  railroad  company  owns  a  wide  strip 
of  land  extending  from  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed building  clear  to  the  present  Third 
Street  station,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  and  second  floors  are  of  unusually  lofty 
and  arched  design. 


A  LUMBER  CAMP. 


What  Bill  Nye  Saw  at  Bootjack. 


I  have  just  returned  from  a  little  impromptu 
farewell  tour  in  the  lumber  camps  toward 
Lake  Superior.  It  was  my  idea  to  wade 
around  in  the  snow  for  a  few  weeks  and 
swallow  baked  beans  and  ozone  on  the  one- 
half  shell.  The  affair  was  a  success.  I  put 
up  at  Bootjack  Camp  on  the  raging  Willow 
River,  where  the  gay-plumaged  chipmunk  and 
the  spruce  gum  have  their  home. 

Winter  in  the  pine  woods  is  fraught  with 
fun  and  frolic.  It  is  more  fraught  with  fa- 
tigue than  funds,  however.  This  winter  a 
man  in  the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  lumber 
camps  could  arise  at  4:30  a.  m.,  eat  a  patent 
pail  full  of  dried  apples  soaked  with  Young 
Hyson  and  sweetened  with  Persian  glucose, 
go  out  to  the  timber  with  a  lantern,  hew 
down  the  giants  of  the  forest,  with  the  snow- 
up  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  till  the  gray  owl 
in  the  gathering  gloom  whooped  and  hooted 
in  derision,  and  all  for  $12  per  month  and 
stewed  prunes. 

I  did  not  try  to  accumulate  wealth  while  I 
was  in  camp.  I  just  allowed  others  to  enter 
into  the  mad  rush  and  wrench  a  fortune  from 
the  hand  of  fate  while  I  studied  human  na- 
ture and  the  cook.  I  had  a  good  many  pleas- 
ant days  there,  too.  I  read  such  literary 
works  as  I  could  find  around  the  camp  and 
smoked  the  royal  Havana  smoking  tobacco  of 
the  cookee.  Those  who  have  not  lumbered 
much  do  not  know  much  of  true  joy  and  syl- 
van smoking  tobacco. 

They  are  not  using  a  very  good  grade  of 
the  weed  in  the  lumber  regions  this  winter. 
When  I  say  lumber  regions  I  do  not  refer  en- 
tirely to  the  circumstances  of  a  weak  back. 
(Monkey-wrench,  oil  can,  and  screwdriver 
sent  with  this  joke;  also  rules  for  working  it 
in  all  kinds  of  goods.)  The  tobacco  used  by 
the  pine  choppers  of  the  northern  forest  is 
called  the  Scandihoovian.  I  do  not  know 
why  they  call  it  that,  unless  it  is  because  you 
can  smoke  it  in  Wisconsin  and  smell  it  in 
Scandihoovia. 

When  night  came  we  would  gather  around 
the  blazing  fire  and  talk  over  old  times  and 
smoke  this  tobacco.  I  smoked  it  till  last 
week,  then  I  bought  a  new  mouth  and  re- 
solved to  lead  a  different  life. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  evenings  we  spent 
together  in  that  log  shack  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest.  They  are  graven  on  my  memory' 
where  time's  effacing  fingers  can  not  monkey 
with  them.  We  would  most  always  converse. 
The  crew  talked  the  Norwegian  language  and 
I  am  using  the  English  language  mostly  this 
winter.  So  each  enjoyed  himself  in  his  own 
quiet  way.  This  seemed  to  throw  the  Nor- 
wegians a  good  deal  together.  It  also  threw 
me  a  good  deal  together.  The  Scandinavians 
soon  learn  our  ways  and  our  language,  but 
prior  to  that  they  are  quite  clannish. 

The  cook,  however,  was  an  Ohio  man.  He 
spoke  the  Sandusky  dialect  with  rich,  nut 
brown  flavor  that  did  me  much  good,  so  that 
after  I  talked  with  the  crew  a  few  hours  in 
English,  and  received  their  harsh,  corduroy 
replies  in  Norske,  I  gladly  fled  to  the  cook 
shanty.  There  I  could  rapidly  change  to  the 
smoothly  flowing  sentences  peculiar  to  the 
Ohio  tongue,  and  while  I  ate  the  common 
twisted  doughnut  of  commerce,  we  would  talk- 
on  and  on  of  the  pleasant  days  we  had  spent 
in  our  native  land.     I  don't  know  how  many 


hours  I  have  thus  spent,  bringing  the  glad 
light  into  the  eye  of  the  cook  as  I  spoke  to 
him  of  Mrs.  Hayes,  an  estimable  lady,  par- 
tially married,  and  now  living  at  Fremont, 
Ohio. 

I  talked  to  him  of  his  old  home  till  the 
tears  would  unbidden  start,  as  he  rolled  out 
the  dough  with  a  common  Budweiser  beer 
bottle,  and  poured  the  scalding  into  the  flour 
barrel.  Tears  are  always  unavailing,  but 
sometimes  I  think  they  are  more  so  when 
they  are  shed  into  a  barrel  of  flour.  He  was 
an  easy  weeper.  He  would  shed  tears  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  or  anything  else.  Once 
I  told  him  something  so  touchful  that  his  eyes 
were  blinded  with  tears  for  the  nonce.  Then 
I  took  a  pie,  and  stole  away  so  that  he  could 
be  alone  with  his  sorrow. 

He  used  to  grind  the  coffee  at  2  a.  m.  The 
coffee  mill  was  nailed  up  against  a  partition 
on  the  opposite  side  from  my  bed.  That  is 
one  reason  I  did  not  stay  any  longer  at  the 
camp.  It  takes  about  an  hour  to  grind  coffee 
enough  for  thirty  men,  and  as  my  ear  was 
generally  against  the  pine  boards  when  the 
cook  began,  it  ruffled  my  slumbers  and  made 
me  a  morose  man. 

We  had  three  men  at  the  camp  who  snored. 
If  they  had  snored  in  my  own  language  I 
could  have  endured  it,  but  it  was  entirely  un- 
intelligible to  me  as  it  was.  Still,  it  wasn't 
bad  either.  They  snored  on  different  keys, 
and  still  there  was  harmony  in  it — a  kind  of 
chime  of  imported  snore  as  it  were.  I  used 
to  lie  and  listen  to  it  for  hours.  Then  the 
cook  would  begin  his  coffee-mill  overture  and 
I   would  arise. 

When  I  got  home  I  slept  from  Monday 
morning  till  Washington's  birthday  without 
food  or  water. — From  "Bill  Nye's  Red  Book." 


The  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society's  li- 
brary' has  just  come  into  possession  of  143 
issues  of  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal,  from 
1733  to  1750.  Only  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary at  Washington  and  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  at  Worcester  have  more  com- 
plete collections  of  the  output  of  this  historic 
journal,  which  was  edited  by  Peter  Zenger, 
"father  of  the  freedom  of  the  press"  in  the 
colonies. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

She  (during  the  spat) — You  should  have 
married  some  stupid,  credulous  girl.  He — 
Well;  my  dear,  1  did  the  best  I  could. — Bos- 
ion    Transcript. 

"Well,  have  you  been  fixing  your  fences?" 
"Been  digging  trenches,"  declared  Congress* 
man  Flubdub.  "I'm  in  for  a  real  fight." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Mrs.  Jiggs — So  your  daughter  married  a 
surgeon?  Mrs.  Noggess — Yes.  I'm  so  glad. 
At  last  I  can  afford  to  have  appendicitis. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Serve  the  champagne  in  tin  cups,  Oscar," 
directed  the  owner  of  the  bungalow.  "Very 
good,  sir."  "These  hunting  parties  like  to 
rough  it  a  trifle." — Life. 

Visitor  (at  penitentiary) — But  whatever  in- 
duced you  to  take  up  safe-cracking  for  a  liv- 
ing? Prisoner — Oh,  I  dunno,  lady.  I  guess 
I  had  a  natural  gift  for  it. — Life. 

"This  Boy  Scout  movement  is  a  great  thing 
to  teach  the  boys  patriotism."  "I  suppose  it 
is,  but  it  makes  it  awful  hard  to  find  a  boy 
that's  got  time  to  split  kindling  wood  for  his 
mother." — Kansas  City  Star. 

"Is  your  new  motor-car  a  good  hill- 
climber?"  "Fine,"  replied  Mr.  Chuggins.  "I 
only  wish  it  would  draw  the  line  at  hills. 
Sometimes  it  wants  to  try  a  tree-box  or  a 
telegraph  pole." — Dallas  News. 

Jones — I  suppose,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
parental  duty,  I  shall  have  to  take  that  boy 
to  the  circus.  Mrs.  Jones — But  I  don't  want 
him  to  go  this  year.  Jones — Then  I  shall 
have  to  go  alone. — Facts  and  Fancies. 

"Say,  paw,  whats'  a  'captain  of  industry'?" 
"It  is  a  term  that  the  head  of  a  grinding 
monopoly  applies  to  himself,  my  son."  "And 
what  is  a  'robber  baron'  ?"  "It's  a  term  the 
dear  public  applies  to  the  same  man." — In- 
dianapolis Star. 

"I  tell  you,"  said  the  real  estate  agent, 
"there  isn't  a  finer  residence  development  on 
earth  than  this.  Just  look  at  the  wonderful 
scenery."  "The  scenery  is  all  right,"  replied 
the  man  who  was  looking  for  a  home.  "The 
only  trouble  is  there's  too  much  of  it  between 
here  and  the  city." — Milwaukee  News. 

First  Coster — Well,  poor  old  Bill's  gone. 
Second  Coster  (scornfully) — Poor,  indeed ! 
Luckiest  bloke  in  the  market.  Couldn't  touch 
numng  wifout  it  turned  to  money.  Insured  'is 
'ouse — burned    in    a    month.      Insured    'isself 


YOU'VE  BEEN  THINKING  ABOUT  IT 

For  a  long  time,  perhaps — been  think- 
ing about  placing  your  valuable  docu- 
ments, heirlooms,  etc.,  in  a  safe  de- 
posit box.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 
Tomorrow  may  find  you  the  victim 
of  fire  or  burglar. 

For  as  little  as  $4  a  year  you  can  rent 
a  box  —  fire  and  burglar  proof  —  in 
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largest  in  the  West. 
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again'  haccidents — broke  'is  harm  first  week. 
Joined  the  Burial  Society  last  Toosday,  and 
now  'e's  'opped  it.  I  call  it  luck. — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

"Some  of  the  things  you  have  said  deserve 
to  be  remembered  forever,"  said  the  admiring 
friend.  "I  don't  desire  any  such  recognition," 
replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "The  success  of  a 
man  in  my  position  sometimes  depends  on  the 
ease  with  which  his  previous  observations  can 
be  forgotten." — Washington  Star. 

"Spinks  is  back  from  his  vacation  already?" 
"Yes.  He  says  he  had  the  time  of  his  life." 
"A  round  of  gayety,  I  presume?"  "Nothing 
of  the  sort.  Spinks  is  a  stamp  collector.  He 
met    another    crank    with     the    same    hobby. 


They  sat  around  for  ten  days  discussing 
stamps  and  then  Spinks  came  home." — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 

Agnes — I  went  to  Marian  Frost's  wedding 
yesterday  morning.  Gladys — You  don't  mean 
to  say  Marian  Frost  is  married !  Agnes — 
Well,  she  was  up  to  yesterday  afternoon. — 
Life. 

"Yes,  dad,"  said  the  up-to-date  youth  flip- 
pantly, "that's  a  very  nice  story  about  the 
early  bird  and  the  worm,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  worm  didn't  get  much  by  rising 
early."  "I  am  informed,"  said  the  father, 
"that  the  worm  had  not  been  to  bed  at  all, 
but  was  just  returning  home  from  the  night 
before." — Milwaukee  News. 
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Retirement  of  Judge  Bordwell. 

Judge  Bordwell's  retirement,  following  upon  the  en- 
dorsement by  party  conference  of  Mr.  Booth,  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Argonaut  expected  of  him.  It  is  an 
act  consistent  with  his  public  and  private  character 
and  his  lifelong  devotion  to  high  aims  in  politics. 
Judge  Bordwell  makes  a  clear  statement  of  reasons. 
He  entered  the  contest  at  the  urgency  of  friends,  "al. 
good  and  true  Republicans  who  regarded  Governor 
Johnson's  bid  for  the  Republican  nomination  as  an 
unwarrantable  intrusion  and  a  public  menace."  Xow 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  for  which  he  entered 
the  race  he  withdraws  from  it.  As  before,  he  regards 
Governor  Johnson's  bid  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation as  an  unwarrantable  intrusion  and  a  public 
menace.  To  the  end  of  rebuking  this  intrusion  and 
of  defeating  its  purpose.  Judge  Bordwell  tenders 
"heartiest  support",  and  will  give  his  "best  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  nomination  and  election  of  Willis  H. 
Booth." 

Judge  Bordwell's  withdrawal,  with  his  reasons  for  it 
and  his  tender  of  cordial  support  to  Mr.  Booth,  all  go 
to  emphasize  the   essential    wrongfulness   of   Governor 


Johnson's  effort  to  capture  the  Republican  nomination. 
The  legitimacy  of  his  candidacy  as  a  Progressive  is 
unquestioned.  But  as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  he  is,  as  Judge  Bordwell  declares,  an  "un- 
warranted intruder."  No  other  of  the  many  mischiev- 
ous "reforms"  imposed  by  Governor  Johnson  on  Cali- 
fornia has  been  more  serious  or  more  offensive  under 
moral  appraisement  than  that  adjustment  of  our 
political  machinery  under  which  a  man  of  one  party 
may  force  himself  upon  another  party.  It  is  all  the 
more  reprehensible  because  the  motive  was  wholly  per- 
sonal. Arrogantly  ambitious  for  personal  advance- 
ment, he  sought — successfully — to  adjust  our  political 
system  to  his  own  purposes,  to  create  the  means  by 
which  he,  with  the  aid  of  his  political  machine,  might 
rise  through  successive  political  promotions. 

There  are  those  who  conceive  the  present  political 
situation  as  a  "row  in  the  Republican  party."  There 
is  no  "row"  in  the  Republican  party.  Judge  Bordwell's 
action  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  fact.  The  Repub- 
lican party  in  California  is  united  and  determined  to 
send  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Works  a  Republican,  pledged  to  support  of  party 
principles  and  of  the  prospective  Republican  adminis- 
tration. It  resents  the  effort  of  a  man  who  is  no  Re- 
publican to  capture  its  nomination  by  an  unworthy  trick 
and  to  intrude  himself  in  a  relationship,  where  he  would 
be  no  aid,  but  an  obstruction  to  Republican  policies. 
Whatever  of  "row"  there  is  in  the  situation  it  is  not 
between  Republicans,  but  between  the  Republicans  of 
California  and  a  man  who  seeks  to  usurp  privileges 
and  advantages  to  which  as  an  enemy  of  Republicanism 
he  has  no  right  or  title. 


The  Open-Shop  Movement. 

If  there  were  those  to  believe  that  the  campaign  for 
the  Open  Shop  inaugurated  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  to  be  a  mere  fiash-in-the- 
pan,  touched  off  for  spectacular  effect  upon  a  particular 
occasion  and  to  be  abandoned  thereafter,  they  are  in 
the  way  of  finding  out  their  mistake.  The  movement 
had  its  incentive,  not  in  the  incident  of  the  Stevedores' 
and  Riggers'  strike — although  that  was  the  immediate 
occasion — but  in  universal  consciousness  that  the  in- 
dustry, the  commerce,  the  spirit  of  San  Francisco  were 
being  strangled  by  the  steady  and  progressive  arro- 
gance of  selfishly  unionized  labor. 

Adjustment  of  differences  involved  in  the  Stevedores' 
and  Riggers'  strike  has  tended  rather  to  promote  than 
to  quash  the  Open-Shop  movement.  That  movement, 
supported  by  thorough  organization  and  by  adequate 
financial  resource,  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  cru- 
sade looking  to  creation  here  of  conditions  which, 
while  fair  and  generous  to  labor,  will  give  confidence 
to  capital,  sustain  industry  on  t  free  basis,  and  revive 
civic  self-respect.  There  is  no  wish  to  grind  down  to 
low  or  hard  conditions  the  man  who  works  with  his 
hands.  There  is  no  resentment  against  organization  of 
labor  for  proper  purposes.  There  is  recognition  of  the 
right  of  labor  to  cooperative  action  in  support  of  its 
just  interests.  But  there  is  determination  that  the  rule 
of  a  coterie  of  professional  agitators  and  whippers-in 
of  labor  shall  be  broken.  There  is  determination  that 
San  Francisco  shall  not  be  ridden  to  destruction  of  her 
business,  to  degradation  of  her  politics,  to  extinction 
of  her  civic  pride. 

Leadership  of  this  movement  matches  the  purpose. 
It  is  in  the  hands  of  five  citizens  of  high  character  and 
of  unquestioned  private  and  public  respect  and  it  has 
the  backing,  moral  and  financial,  of  a  revitalized  and 
reinspired  Chamber  of  Commerce,  representative  of  the 
spirit  and  the  resource  of  San  Francisco.  Messrs. 
Koster,  Alexander,  George  Rolph,  Michaels,  and  John- 
son are  not  men  who  approach  any  duty  lightlv  or  who 
abandon    any    enterprise   once    undertaken    until    it    is 


carried  to  legitimate  success.  They  are  men  of  sober 
mind,  of  trained  discretion,  and  they  have  the  hardi- 
hood of  purpose  which  proceeds  from  consciousness 
that  a  righteous  cause  lies  under  their  hands.  They 
will  not  turn  back. 

Let  nobody  imagine  that  even  a  just  cause,  so  in- 
spired, organized,  and  led,  may  work  out  the  regenera- 
tion of  San  Francisco  in  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year. 
The  abuse  to  be  contended  with  is  of  long  standing. 
Its  roots  extend  over  and  through  a  local  history  of 
forty  years.  Those  who  have  long  made  our  city  a 
field  of  selfish  aggrandizement  may  not  be  expected  to 
surrender  at  a  single  trumpet  blast.  There  will  be  a 
fight,  probably  a  series  of  fights,  and  the  fighting  will 
not  be  all  on  one  side.  Nor  will  it  be  a  fight  of  trained 
forces  against  raw  militia. 

Nothing  not  intrinsically  right  and  just  is  demanded: 
nothing  less  will  be  accepted.  War  unremitting,  con- 
sistent, legitimate,  will  be  waged  against  conditions 
which  have  hampered  and  penalized  business,  destroyed 
confidence,  driven  forth  industry,  shamed  us  in  our 
own  hearts  and  before  the  world. 

Unionism  in  San  Francisco  long  since  ceased  to  be 
a  respecter  of  decent  restraints.  It  has  become  the 
trade — and  a  sordid  trade  it  is — of  a  coterie  of  selfish 
exploiters  of  labor  who  have  victimized  not  more  the 
interests  of  San  Francisco  than  the  forces  under  their 
own  command.  Labor  in  its  legitimate  interests  has 
been  as  badly  used  as  capital.  It  has  been  reduced  to 
a  degrading  servitude.  It  has  been  marshaled  in  sup- 
port of  unworthy  causes  and  unworthy  men.  It  has 
been  taxed  to  the  degree  of  hardship.  Its  productive 
power  has  been  paralyzed.  It  has  been  debased  in  its 
self-respect.  It  has  seen  its  own  children  driven  to 
the  street  by  a  selfishness  which  has  known  no  modera- 
tion and  suffered  no  remorse. 

All  this  must  end.  It  may  take  a  year  or  two  years 
or  five  years.  But  end  it  must.  And  it  will  better 
come  under  a  determined  struggle  for  liberty  and 
justice  than  under  the  exhaustion  which  has  long 
threatened  and  which  has  now  become  imminent  if  it 
be  not  checked  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  move- 
ment. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  Argonaut  views  in  a 
mood  not  far  removed  from  exhilaration  this  revival 
of  the  spirit  and  self-respect  of  San  Francisco.  It 
hardly  needs  to  be  told  that  this  journal  has  stood  here 
for  years  hoping  almost  against  hope  for  that  turn  of 
the  tide  which  has  now  come.  It  has  kept  its  flag  at 
the  top  of  the  mast.  The  Argonaut  now  congratulates 
San  Francisco  that  at  last  there  has  arisen  in  the  sphere 
of  practical  affairs  an  organized  force  inspired  with  its 
own  long-sustained  sense  of  civic  obligation  and  of 
human  justice.  Freedom  in  industry  must  come,  and 
with  it  there  will  surely  come  reinvigoration  of  San 
Francisco  in  every  department  of  her  life,  with  restora- 
tion of  that  high  and  manly  spirit  in  which   the  city 

was  founded. 

• 

The  Republicans  and  the  Next  Congress. 
Xo  reader  of  the  Argonaut  need  be  told  that  a  Presi- 
dent without  the  assured  support  of  his  party  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  is  practically  helpless  in  matters 
of  legislation.  Xew  measures,  however  necessarv.  are 
difficult  of  enactment;  existing  laws,  however  imperfect 
or  inadequate,  are  difficult  or  impossible  of  modifica- 
tion or  repeal.  It  is  therefore  but  the  simple  state- 
ment of  an  obvious  fact  to  say  that  before  the  nation 
can  receive  lirge  benefit  from  the  election  of  Mr. 
Hughes  to  the  presidency  the  Republican  party  must 
have  a  secure  working  majority  in  both  houses  of 
Congress.  And  it  is  but  voicing  a  commonplace  to  add 
that  such  a  majority  can  come  only  from  the  election 
of  Republicans  who  are  party  men  because  of  their 
belief  in  their  party's  principles,  and  who.  in  ;>r  . 
claiming  their  party   loyalty,   mean    therebv    th: 
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accept  the  decisions  of  the  party  acting  through   the 
ordained  method  of  party  conference  or  caucus. 

As  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  an  accepted 
political  truism  that  the  popular  vote  which  elects  the 
President  elects  for  him  the  control  of  the  lower  house. 
No  one  believes  that  the  result  this  year  will  prove 
any  exception  to  the  rule,  and  thus  it  is  universally 
conceded  that  the  election  of  a  Republican  President 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  election  of  a  Republican 
House  of  Representatives  with  a  safe  working  ma- 
jority.   

But  how  about  the  Senate?  From  time  to  time  the 
papers  have  said  in  a  casual  way  that  the  Senate  will  be 
close,  that  Mr.  Hughes'  majority  in  the  upper  house 
will  not  exceed  two,  and  that  there  is  need,  therefore. 
of  the  most  unremitting  effort  on  the  part  of  Repub- 
licans to  secure  the  election  of  every  Republican  candi- 
date possible.  The  Argonaut  itself  has  pointed  to  the 
fact,  thinking  the  declaration  sufficient  notification  to  its 
readers.  But  from  many  sources  have  come  requests 
for  further  light  on  the  subject.  Manifestly  the  situa- 
tion and  its  critical  importance  are  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, and  our  readers  shall  have  the  explanation 
they  desire. 

The  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate  is  now  six- 
teen. The  task  of  the  Republicans  is  to  convert  that 
Democratic  majority  into  a  Republican  majority.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  holding  all  of  their  own  senators 
and  winning  at  least  eight  from  the  Democrats.  At 
least  eight  we  say,  for  with  eight  the  Senate  would  be 
tied,  and  the  Vice-President  would  cast  the  deciding 
vote.  There  are  thirty-three  senators  to  be  elected  this 
vear.  Eighteen  of  these  are  reckoned  to  be  Democrats 
and  fifteen  are  Republicans.  The  Republicans  are  from 
the  states  of  California.  Connecticut.  Delaware.  Massa- 
chusetts. Michigan,  Minnesota.  Xew  Mexico.  Xorth 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  Utah.  Vermont. 
Washington.  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  The  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  all  their  figuring  are  obliged  to  count 
and  do  count  it  assured  that  each  of  these  states  will 
again  return  a  Republican  senator.  If  in  this  they  are 
wrong,  all  their  calculations  are  blunders,  and  their 
house  of  hope  is  built  on  air.  Of  the  eighteen  seats 
now  occupied  by  Democrats  which  are  to  be  refilled 
this  year,  it  is  not  questioned  but  that  the  Democrats 
are  assured  of  seven:  five  from  the  solid  South 
(Florida.  Mississippi.  Tennessee.  Texas,  and  Virginia), 
one  from  Missouri,  and  one  from  that  unique  Western 
Democratic  state,  Arizona. 


carries  with  it  tremendous  responsibilities,  and  incal- 
culable consequences.  Aside  from  purely  national  ques- 
tions touching  our  army,  our  navy,  our  merchant  ma- 
rine, our  revenue,  our  tariff,  our  public  lands :  aside 
also  from  the  international  questions  raised  by  the  great 
war.  by  our  relations  with  the  Orient,  and  by  the  fatu- 
ous folly  of  our  dealings  with  Mexico,  the  United 
States  in  the  next  four  years  will  be  called  upon  to  face 
commercial  and  economic  problems  of  unparalleled 
magnitude,  and  upon  our  grappling  with  and  solving 
these  problems,  either  boldly  and  well  or  weakly  and 
ill.  will  depend  for  years  to  come  the  future  of  our 
nation.  In  the  first  contingency  the  United  States  will 
live  in  calmness,  confidence,  and  prosperity:  in  the 
other  it  will  exist,  disturbed,  distressed,  and  wretchea. 
It  is  certain  that  the  European  war  will  come  to  an 
end  within  the  term  of  the  next  President,  and  then  will 
begin  on  the  part  of  all  the  European  nations,  for  their 
own  rehabilitation,  a  commercial  contest  for  the  world's 
markets,  into  which  the  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  enter  on  equal  terms,  or  suffer  overwhelming  finan- 
cial defeat,  with  corresponding  suffering  and  depression 
at  home.  Peace  has  her  victories  as  well  as  war.  Can 
the  solution  of  these  great  problems  be  hopefully  left 
to  the  vacillating  ineptitude  of  President  Wilson? 


The  Republican  battle,  then,  must  be  waged  to  secure 
eight  out  of  the  remaining  eleven.  Two  of  these  will 
come  from  Indiana  (owing  to  the  death  of  Senator 
Shivery),  and  these  the  Republicans  count  on  winning. 
This  explains  the  importance  of  Indiana  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  at  this  time,  and  the  very  commendable 
self-sacrifice  of  Mr.  Fairbanks  in  accepting  a  vice- 
presidential  nomination  which  he  did  not  want,  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  party's  battle  front  in  his  own  state. 
But  the  fact  is  not  blinked  that  success  in  Indiana  will 
come  only  from  ceaseless  organized  effort.  It  has  two 
incumbent  Democratic  senators,  who  must  be  ousted 
It  is  also  the  home  of  the  Democratic  Vice-President 
and  vice-presidential  nominee.  And  while  to  us  he 
may  appear  absurd,  it  is  manifest  that  he  is  quite  ac- 
ceptable to  his  "home  people." 

Xext  is  Xew  York.  But  as  Mr.  Hughes  can  not  be 
elected  without  Xew  York,  it  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Hughes  in  carrying  Xew  York  will  elect  its  Republican 
senator  as  well.  Xew  Jersey  ordinarily  follows  Xew 
York,  but  it  is  the  Democratic  President's  home  state. 
and  unless  the  Republican  landslide  is  of  unexpected 
dimensions  its  senatorship  at  the  most  is  doubtful,  with 
odds  favoring  the  Democracy.  There  remain  the  sena- 
torships  of  Maine.  Montana.  Xebraska.  Xevada,  Ohio, 
and  West  Virginia.  Counting  them  as  Republican  and 
adding  to  them  the  two  from  Indiana,  and  the  one  from 
Xew  York,  the  Republican  party  wins  the  Senate  bv 
a  majority  of  one.  and  by  two  if  it  carries  Xew  Jersey. 
If  it  loses  any  of  these  nine  the  Senate  is  tied,  and 
Vice-President  Fairbanks  casts  tne  deciding  vote.  If  it 
ioses  two.  the  Senate  itself  is  lost,  and  the  possibility 
of  any  constructive  work  by  the  Republican  party  is 
absolrtely  gone  for  at  least  two  years. 


Tl-  is.  then,  is  the  situation.    It  invites  on  the  part  of 

eve./    Republican    in    California   both    reflection    and 

ction.    They  are  to  consider  that  the  election  this  year 


Over  this  must  the  Republicans  of  California  reflect, 
and  further  must  they  call  to  mind  that  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — saving  here  at 
home — this  is  appreciated,  and  it  is  realized  that  the  one 
great  contest  this  year  is  between  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  for  national  supremacy.  Progressivism  and 
like  sideshows  have  all  been  cast  aside,  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  their  leaders  politically  dead,  in  order  that 
the  destinies  of  the  nation  may  be  worked  out  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  great  national  parties,  which 
alone  are  believed  capable  of  guiding  them.  In  no 
other  state  but  California  is  a  Progressive,  as  such, 
seeking  election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Even  in 
Pennsylvania  the  Progressives,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Flinn  and  Gifford  Pinchot.  resolved  to  support  Mr. 
Hughes.  Only  in  California  are  the  Progressives  still 
unregenerate.  And  this  comes  solely  from  the  self- 
seeking  ambition  of  their  leader.  Governor  Johnson. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  Progressive  party,  here  as 
elsewhere,  have  grown  wean-  of  the  loud  but  hollow 
pretenses  of  Governor  Johnson,  and  of  the  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals  of  good  Mr.  Rowell.  They 
want  to  go  back  home  to  their  old  parties.  But  the 
governor  and  his  preceptor  of  morals  do  not  want  this. 
They  would  not  permit  Mr.  Hughes  to  be  endorsed  as 
was  done  in  Pennsylvania.  They  did  not  even  ask  to 
have  him  endorsed.  Governor  Johnson — a  Progressive 
— injects  himself  into  the  senatorial  contest,  having 
cleared  the  path  by  causing  the  repeal  of  a  law 
forbidding  the  governor  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate,  which  law  had  been  on  the  books  of  the  state 
for  many  years.  He  proposes  to  use  and  is  using  the 
enormous  patronage  of  his  office  to  accomplish  his  ends 
— using  the  very  instruments  of  political  patronage  and 
corruption  which  the  law  he  caused  to  be  repealed  was 
framed  to  prevent — in  the  interest  of  pure  politics. 

And  does  Governor  Johnson  seek  his  senatorial 
preferment  solely  as  a  member  of  that  party  to  which 
alone  he  belongs?  Xot  at  all.  He  is  also  endeavoring 
to  capture  the  Republican  nomination.  And  how? 
Through  a  measure  of  his  own  devising,  found  in  the 
law  of  no  other  state,  which  permits  a  Progressive  or  a 
Democrat  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the  Republican 
ballot  by  the  signature  of  a  corporal's  guard  of  com- 
placent or  renegade  Republicans.  And  the  moral  sanc- 
tion for  this  comes  from  Mr.  Rowell.  He  assures  his 
hearers  that  "because  the  law  permits  it"  it  is  ethically 
quite  correct.  

And  so  it  is  for  the  Republicans  to  reflect  that  here 
is  a  man  who  has  done  his  utmost  to  destroy  the  Re- 
publican party,  who  disfranchised  them  four  vears  ago 
by  naming  as  Republican  electors  men  pledged  to  vote 
for  the  Progressive  candidates  including  himself,  a  man 
whom  they  but  recently  rebuked  for  his  last  effort 
utterly  to  destroy  their  party  in  this  state,  who  more 
recently  sought  within  the  Republican  party  to  e'.ect  an 
anti-Republican.  anti-Hughes,  and  pro-Progressive  dele- 
gation to  the  Republican  Chicago  Convention,  and 
met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  honest  Republicans,  avow- 
ing their  support  of  Hughes:  a  man  who  in  Chicago 
spoke  contemptuously  of  Mr.  Hughes,  as  formerly  he 
spoke  vilely  of  President  Taft.    So  reflecting,  they  will 


ask  Governor  Johnson  whether  in  submitting  his  can- 
didacy for  the  Republican  nomination  to  the  Repub- 
licans at  an  ordained  Republican  primary,  at  which 
and  in  which  only  Republicans  are  entitled  to  partici- 
pate, he  will  abide  by  the  result  of  that  primary  and 
support  the  Republican  nominee  if  himself  defeated. 
And  if  chosen  and  finally  elected,  will  he  go  to  the 
Senate  as  a  Republican,  will  he  enter  the  Republican 
caucus,  will  he  in  short  announce  himself  a  loyal 
Republican  ? 

And  Republicans,  knowing  there  will  be  no  answer 
to  these  just  questions,  will  fully  understand  that  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  shrouding  himself  under  the  gauzy- 
veil   of   supporting   Mr.   Hughes,   seeks   to   go   to   the 

;  United  States  Senate,  and  once  there,  casting  off  his 
disguise,  he  will  stand  forth  a  man  without  a  party,  a 

I  political  Bashi-Bazouk.  And  having  so  reflected,  the 
Republicans  of  California  will  take  action,  and  by  their 
votes  will  see  to  it  that  Governor  Johnson  and  the  cus- 
todian of  his  morals  do  not  once  more  poiniard  the 
Republican  party 

The  "Recall"  in  Oakland. 

Something  more  than  a  year  ago  a  radical  element 
in  the  local  politics  of  Oakland,  our  neighbor  across 
the  bay.  came  into  control  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  commission  system  obtains  in  Oakland,  the 
municipal  administration  being  divided  into  five  co- 
ordinate departments.  One  of  these,  that  of  police, 
fell  under  the  allotment  of  one  F.  F.  Jackson,  part 
doctor,  part  druggist,  part  politician,  part  man-about- 
town.  If  Dr.  Jackson  was  not  a  man  of  the  very 
highest  responsibility  and  standing  he  was.  as  charac- 
ter and  dignities  are  reckoned,  quite  up  to  the  standard 
of  his  associate  commissioners. 

Under  the  Oakland  plan  one  of  the  five  commis- 
sioners bears  the  title  of  mayor,  though  in  effect 
his  authority  and  powers  differ  little  from  those 
of  the  other  four.  It  so  happened  that  the  commis- 
sioner designated  as  mayor,  partly  due  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  official  title  and  partly  to  the  individual  energies 
of  his  character,  carried  the  burden  of  the  pre- 
election campaign  and  in  popular  acceptance  became 
the  head  of  the  municipal  administration.  The  position 
soon  became  an  embarrassing  one.  The  mayor.  Mr. 
John  L.  Davie,  having  promised  many  things,  found 
himself  unable  to  deliver  the  goods,  since  his  actual  au- 
thority was  limited  to  that  fifth  part  of  the  municipal 
government  which  fell  to  him  as  member  of  the  board 
of  commissioners.  The  police  department  lay  out- 
side the  lines  of  his  personal  authority,  and  his  en- 
deavors to  direct  or  influence  it  ran  squarely  against 
the  superior  mandate  of  a  nominally  inferior  official. 
Commissioner  Jackson  held  the  whip  hand  in  all  mat- 
ters of  police  and  was  neither  backward  nor  slow  in 
asserting  himself  in  that  connection.  Mayor  Davie 
quickly  got  into  a  contention  with  his  colleague  respect- 
ing matters  of  police.  Then  followed  an  open  quarrel, 
with  an  embittered  spirit  all  round. 

The  next  step  in  this  interesting  history  was  an 
effort  under  a  "recall"  procedure  to  oust  Commissioner 
Jackson  from  office.  The  movement  presumably  origi- 
nated with  the  mayor  though,  answerable  to  formal 
requirements,  proceedings  were  instituted  upon  the  basis 
of  a  petition  signed  by  a  group  of  cifizens.  Whether 
directly  responsible  or  not.  the  mayor  made  the  fight  his 
own,  and  for  some  six  weeks  preceding  last  Tuesday 
Oakland  was  "all  torn  up"  by  a  furious  tempest  in  the 
municipal  teapot.  There  were  two  issues  in  the  can 
paign.  one  the  recall  of  Commissioner  Jackson,  the 
other  a  competition  among  candidates  for  the  successor- 
ship,  Jackson  himself  seeking  reelection. 

Half  a  dozen  phases  of  local  political  and  personal 
sentiment  were  represented  in  the  candidacies.  The 
stand-patters  got  into  it.  The  professional  reformers 
had  a  candidate.  The  women — or  the  political  element 
among  them — named  a  candidate.  The  Socialists  failed 
not  to  seek  their  advantage.  Then  there  was  a  rag-tag 
and  bob-tail  field  of  aspirants  who  wanted  or  needed 
the  office.  As  the  fight  grew  hot  and  as  the  prospect 
of  no  election  became  serious,  due  to  multiplicity  of 
candidates,  a  committee  of  business  men  and  tax- 
payers took  a  hand  in  the  fray.  They  espoused  the 
cause  of  Jackson,  not  because  they  approved  or  liked 
the  man.  but  on  strictly  economical  grounds.  Business, 
they  argued,  has  been  disturbed  by  an  acrimonious  and 
noisy  campaign.  If  Jackson  shall  be  recalled  and  if 
there  shall  be  no  election  to  the  successorship,  due 
to    rivalry   between    candidates,    then    the    whole   pro- 
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cedure  so  far  as  the  election  to  a  vacant  commissioner- 
ship  is  concerned,  will  have  to  he  gone  over  again.  It 
will  consume  no  end  of  energy  which  might  be  better 
employed;  it  will  divert  attention  from  regular  and 
legitimate  activities  of  business  and  industry;  it  will 
engender  hatreds  and  resentments  and  leave  an  ugly 
legacv  of  ill-will.  Better,  the  argument  continued,  de- 
feat recall,  leaving  in  an  office  a  man  little  trusted 
and  less  loved,  than  have  an  irritating  fight  all  over 
again,  with  its  direct  charge  of  $25,000  for  election 
expenses  against  the  city  treasury. 

The  event  has  justified  the  a-gument.  Even  the 
embittered  energies  of  the  mayor,  aided  by  the  activities 
of  a  field  of  contending  aspirants  for  the  succession, 
was  not  sufficient  to  recall  a  man  whose  cause  only  a 
few  espoused  and  whom  nobody  liked.  The  result, 
under  which  Commissioner  Jackson  continues  in  office, 
is  less  an  endorsement  of  the  man  than  a  practical 
protest  against  the  recall  principle,  a  device  which  at  its 
best  weakens  the  hands  of  official  authority  and  adds 
to  the  cost  of  government,  and  which  at  its  worst  puts 
a  club  into  hands  of  jealousy  or  malice  and  promotes 
or  sustains  a  carnival  of  bitterness  or  resentment. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  representative  govern- 
ment, that  of  fixed  and  limited  tenure,  may  not  be  ideal. 
Xothing  in  the  way  of  human  devisement  is  that.  But 
it  is  infinitely  better  than  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
rule  of  recall,  which  holds  a  club  over  the  heads  ol 
officials  which  may  be  used  for  embarrassment  and 
coercion  quite  as  readily  as  for  real  and  serious  griev- 
ances. By  the  election  of  last  week  Oakland  has 
registered  a  positive  protest  against  this  vexatious  and 
mischievous  principle.  Xot  soon,  we  imagine,  will 
there  be  recourse  in  Oakland  to  a  procedure  against 
which  the  business  judgment  and  common  sense  of  the 
community  stands  definitely  opposed. 


The  "  Deutschland." 
The  popular  notion  that  the  Deittscliland  on  her  re- 
turn trip  to  Europe  must  run  a  gauntlet  of  tremendous 
hazards  would  seem,  upon  study  of  the  conditions 
of  the  voyage,  to  have  little  justification.  Other 
submarines  have  made  many  successful  passages  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  under  circumstances  equally 
difficult.  A  considerable  number  of  Canadian-built 
boats  have  made  the  trip  successfully  across  the 
Atlantic  and  through  the  infested  waters  of  the  English 
Channel  and  several  German  submarines  found  their 
way  successfully  last  year  from  Wilhelmshaven  into 
Mediterranean  waters.  The  most  serious  test  of  the 
Deutschland's  ability  to  evade  observation  lies  at  the 
gateway  of  her  American  port,  where  a  fleet  of 
Allied  warships  lie  in  wait  for  her.  That  she  has 
already  run  this  gauntlet  is  doubtful.  There  are  many 
quiet  places  in  and  about  Chesapeake  Bay  where  she 
might  remain  in  safe  concealment,  and  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  she  is  quietly  lying  by  waiting  upon  a 
propitious  hour  when  those  who  are  watching  for  her 
may  be  off  their  guard.  It  is  not  easy,  especially  if 
there  be  a  stir  of  wind,  to  sight  a  submarine  even  in 
diylight.  And  with  the  aid  of  darkness  the  chances 
would  seem  a  hundred  to  one  that  the  Deutschland 
might  steal  her  way  unobserved  to  the  open  ocean. 
Once  at  sea  the  chances  are  greatly  in  her  favor. 

Those  who  take  the  ground  that  the  Deutschland, 
despite  her  lack  of  offensive  or  defensive  armament,  is 
essentially  a  warcraft,  base  this  charge  upon  the  fact 
that  by  her  very  construction  she  evades  or  seeks  to 
evade  established  regulations  as  to  the  right  of  search. 
The  argument  goes  on  to  declare  that  a  vessel  so  con- 
structed as  to  avoid  observation  is  a  vessel  seeking  to 
escape  and  therefore  outside  the  regulations  governing 
merchant  ships  in  time  of  war.  The  theory  would 
seem  to  be  a  bit  fanciful,  yet  there  are  those  who  take 
it  seriously. 

It  is  rather  surprising,  we  think,  that  the  British 
government  should  seek  to  place  the  unarmed  submarine 
in  the  proscribed  class,  since  in  the  event  at  some  future 
time  of  the  tables  being  turned  boats  of  this  kind 
might  become  the  absolute  safeguard  of  Great  Britain. 
Calm  judgment,  it  would  seem,  looking  to  future  con- 
tingencies, might  wisely  establish  for  the  unarmed  sub- 
marine status  as  a  merchant  ship,  subject  of  course 
to  the  hazards  which  attend  navigation  under  condi- 
tions approximating  those  of  the  present  time. 


streets  by  the  jitney  bus.  The  ordinance  which,  having 
been  signed  by  the  mayor,  now  goes  into  effect,  limit- 
ing the  use  of  Market  Street  during  shopping  hours, 
while  far  from  thoroughgoing  and  satisfactory,  will 
help.  It  has  the  merit  of  asserting  the  right  of  the 
municipality  to  maintaining  conditions  in  the  public 
thoroughfares  essential  to  the  convenience  and  safety 
of  the  public  and  to  the  carrying  forward  of  legitimate 
business.  

In  an  address  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San 
Francisco  on  Monday.  Dr.  Butler,  president  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  put  a  firm  finger  upon  a  source  of 
serious  mischief  in  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. He  pointed  to  the  "pork  barrel"  as  the  pro-, 
moter  of  unnumbered  and  unmeasured  evils.  "One 
constituency."  he  said,  "is  bought  with  a  government 
building,  another  by  expenditure  of  public  money  upon 
some  unnecessary  or  absurd  "public  improvement.'  an- 
other by  waste  of  funds  in  some  other  direction,  and  so 
on."  The  cure,  he  declares,  lies  in  taking  from  Con- 
gress the  initiative  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
The  executive  budget,  "upon  which  would  be  founded  a 
definite  programme  of  expenditures,"  would  eliminate 
the  pork  barrel  and  its  extravagances.  "We  are  spend- 
ing millions  upon  millions  every  year,  but  we  have  not 
established  in  our  military  affairs  or  any  other  a 
definite,  consistent  policy  of  expenditures.  The  result 
is  we  have  no  capacity  to  undertake  and  to  carry  out 
over  a  series  of  years  any  plans  for  military,  for  good 
roads,  for  postoffice  or  any  social  welfare  development. 
We  have  lost  our  critical  sense  and  our  desire  to  con- 
trol public  expenditures.  Until  we  introduce  business 
methods,  and  the  executive  budget  is  the  foundation  of 
these  methods,  we  shall  never  get  away  from  the  in- 
competence in  our  government  and  the  ever-increasing 
public  dissatisfaction  with  its  cost.  *  *  *  We  have 
given  astonishingly  little  concern  to  the  business  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  We  have  left  our 
affairs  to  men  of  little  training  in  business,  and  to  men 
who,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  never  had  to  make 
both  ends  meet  on  a  large  scale.  We  have  laid  em- 
phasis on  legislation  and  neglected  to  put  emphasis  on 
administration.  Every  time  a  new  theory  arose,  we 
passed  a  law,  the  result  being  that  we  have  cluttered 
the  books  with  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  laws, 
most  of  which  were  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  were 
passed.  By  sound  administration  we  could  work  with 
one-twentieth  of  the  laws  and  make  more  for  the  peace, 
comfort,  and  prosperity  of  the  people." 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


A  correspondent  asks  two  pertinent  questions.     First  h<_ 
why    the    Allies    chose    the    region    of    the    Somme    for    their 
offensive,   and.   secondly,   of  what  advantage  it   is   to   them   to 
drive   the   Germans   back  yard   by   yard   at   such   an    enormous 
cost   of  life.  

Xow  any  answer  to  the  first  question  must  be  a  speculation 
except  to  those  who  are  in  the  confidence  of  the  commanders. 
The  Allies  may  have  been  led  to  believe  by  their  aviators 
and  from  the  disclosures  of  prisoners  that  this  particular 
region  was  vulnerable.  It  may  have  been  chosen  because  it 
was  the  junction  point  of  the  French  and  British  forces.  As 
a  third  alternative  it  may  have  offered  greater  strategical 
advantages  than  any  other  territory.  And  here  we  probably 
have  the  actual  explanation  of  the  choice. 


It  may  be  said  again,  and  it  can  not  be  remembered  too 
carefully,  that  the  weak  point  of  a  modern  army,  and  espe- 
cially of  an  army  that  is  not  in  its  own  country,  is  its  lint 
of  communications.  Xo  matter  how  numerous  or  well- 
munitioned  an  army  may  be,  it  is  lost  if  it  is  cut  off  from  its 
base  of  supplies.  Xow  it  is  obvious  that  the  formation,  the 
shape,  of  the  front  has  a  strong  bearing  on  this  problem  of 
the  preservation  and  defense  of  lines  of  communication.  If 
a  wedge,  or  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  wedge,  has  been 
driven  into  an  enemy's  lines  it  must  either  push  on,  and 
through,  those  lines,  or  become  liable  to  attack  upon  three 
sides.  And  it  will  be  equally  evident  that  the  lines  of  com- 
munication that  supply  that  wedge  will  be  much  more  ac- 
cessible to  assault  than  where  armies  are  facing  each  other 
over  a  long  and  straight  front. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Even  Mayor  Rolph  has  been  brought  to  concur  in  a 
movement  to  put  limits  upon  the  abuse  of  the  public 


It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  demands  less  intel- 
ligent, more  extravagant,  or  less  workable  than  those 
urged  by  the  pending  strike  of  cooks  and  waiters  in 
this  city.  They  relate  mainly  to  the  period  of  labor, 
the  demand  being  for  a  continuous  eight-hour  day. 
How  impossible  the  application  of  such  a  schedule  to 
the  industry  to  which  it  is  addressed  must  be  apparent 
to  everybody.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  restaurant 
business  the  hours  of  service  must  be  so  divided  as  to 
extend  over  and  cover  the  hours  when  people  take 
their  meals.  To  grant  the  demand  of  the  restaurant 
workers  for  a  continuous  eight-hour  day  would  be  to 
enforce  maintenance  of  considerable  forces  under  pay 
during  hours  when  there  is  no  demand  for  service,  and 
it  would  double  the  required  number  of  hands  in  any 
particular  establishment.  This  means  that  the  rates  of 
restaurants,  already  extravagant  to  oppression,  would 
have  largely  to  be  augmented. 

The  French  government  has  just  made  public  the 
results  of  an  official  investigation  undertaken  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  property  in  the 
invaded  portions  of  France.  This  investigation — which 
relates  solely  to  those  parts  of  France  that  were  sub- 
sequently evacuated  by  enemy  troops  and  to  those  re- 
gions within  the  field  of  actual  hostilities — covers  only 
the  damage  done  to  real  property,  and  attributable  to 
the  war,  in  the  departments  of  Xord,  Pas-de-Calais, 
Somme,  Oise,  Seine-et-Marne.  Aisne.  Marne.  Aube, 
Meuse,  Meurthe-et-Mose!le.  and  Yosges.  In  brief,  the 
data  covers  754  towns  or  villages.  Most  of  the  com- 
munes wherein  the  investigation  was  conducted  are  pre- 
dominantly agricultural.  Briefly.  16  669  edifices  were 
entirely  destroyed  and  25,594  partially  wrecked.  In 
14S  communes  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  edi- 
fices were  destroyed.  The  damaged  public  buildings 
included  221  city  halls.  379  schools,  331  churches.  306 
other  structures  of  a  public  or  quasi-public  nature,  and 
sixty-six  monuments  or  works  of  art.  Of  the  destroyed 
buildings,  fifty-six  were  classed  as  "historical  edifices." 


Iron  ore  was  mined  in  twentv-three  states  in  1915. 


A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  German  forces  on  the 
Somme,  and  for  some  distance  north  and  south,  constitute 
the  western  extremity  of  such  a  wedge  or  salient,  although 
in  this  case  it  takes  the  form  of  a  curve  or  bulge.  The 
actual  extremity  is  a  little  further  south,  say  at  Xoyon,  where 
the  line  turns  from  north  and  south  to  west  and  east.  The 
battle  front  in  France  may  be  compared  roughly  with  the  two 
sides  of  a  square,  and  the  contained  right  angle — although  it 
is  not  quite  a  right  angle — lies  just  to  the  south  of  the 
present  fighting.  If  the  British  and  French  are  able  to  ad- 
vance here  they  would  find  themselves  to  the  east  of  the 
German  line  that  runs  norch  and  south,  and  to  the  north  of 
the  line  that  runs  east  and  west.  That  is  to  say  they  would 
be  endangering  the  communications  of  very"  large  areas  that 
are  now  held  by  the  Germans.  The  Germans  would  find  that 
their  enemies  were  behind  them  on  both  lines  and  they  would 
have  to  fall  back  to  avoid  being  cut  off.  Xow  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  British  are  already  behind,  or  to  the  east  of,  the 
German  line  that  stretches  northward  to  Arras,  and  the 
French  are  also  behind,  or  to  the  east  of,  the  German  line 
that  stretches  southward  to  X'oyon  at  the  angle.  But  the 
French  advance  has  not  yet  been  quite  sufficient  or  decisive 
enough  to  compel  that  angle  to  cave  in.  Nor  has  the  British 
advance  been  quite  sufficient  or  decisive  enough  to  compel 
the  German  line  to  the  north  to  fall  back  as  far  as  Arras 
or  further.  And  here  we  see  the  reason  why  the  French 
and  British  are  not  proceeding  on  parallel  lines.  Their  gen- 
eral strategy  is  the  same,  but  their  paths  diverge.  Their  lines 
are  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  with  the  handle  pointed 
westward  and  they  are  opening  the  fan  wider  as  they  ad- 
vance. The  French  are  advancing  southeast  in  order  to  cut 
across  the  corner  marked  by  Xoyon.  The  British  are  ad- 
vancing northeast  in  order  to  get  well  to  the  east  of  Arras 
and  so  endanger  the  whole  German  line  to  the  north.  So 
long  as  they  are  encountering  closely  paralleled  lines  oi 
trenches  their  advance  is  very  slow,  and  the  danger  to  the 
German  communications  is  not  acute.  But  a  very  few  miles 
more  and  the  danger  will  become  sharper.  For  example,  if 
the  British  take  Bapaume.  which  is  only  about  five  miles  ahead 
of  them,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Germans  can  hold  on  at 
Arras,  or  how  they  can  avoid  the  evacuation  of  a  large  area 
of  French  territory-  This  accounts  also  for  the  tenacity  of 
the  German  resistance.  It  is  not  that  the  possession  of  a  few 
villages  is  of  any  importance  one  way  or  the  other.  But  it 
is  of  importance  that  the  British  shall  not  reach  the  critical 
point,  already  commanded  by  their  guns,  that  will  compel  a 
German  retirement  over  dozens  of  miles.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  object  of  the  fighting  on  the  Somme  is  not  to  push  the 
Germans  back  yard  by  yard  out  of  France,  but  rather  to  push 
them  back  to  a  point  where  they  will  be  compelled  to  fall 
back  in  order  to  Sive  their  lines  of  communication. 

It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  only  success 
that  the  Allies  can  look  for  is  to  push  the  Germans  back 
to  their  own  frontier,  yard  by  yard,  and  with  desperate  fight- 
ing all  the  way.  Their  success,  if  they  attain  to  it.  will  be  in 
reaching  certain  points  that  will  make  large  areas  of  line 
untenable,  and  they  are  already  very'  close  to  that  success. 
X'or  need  we  suppose  that  the  intervening  difficulties  will 
necessarily  be  so  great  as  those  that  have  been  surpassed 
Doubtless  the  Germans  have  foreseen  all  eventualities  and 
have  fortified  the  territory  to  their  rear.  But  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  they  have  fortified  it  to  the  same  extent,  or  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent,  as  they  have  done  in  what  we  may 
call  the  immediate  foreground.  They  may  have  dug  enor- 
mous numbers  of  trenches,  but  they  will  not  be  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  that  have  b^en  attacked  and  taken  duriny  the 
last  month.  For  the  trench  has  completely  changed  its  char- 
acteristics since  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Then  it  was  a 
mere  gash  in  the  ground.  Xow  it  has  evolved  into  an  elabo- 
rate fort  beneath  the  surface,  quite  as  elaborate  as  any  of 
the  now  obsolete  forts  above  ground.  It  is  mad< 
and   concrete,   and   it   has   tier   upon    tier  of   room- 
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every  appliance  to  resist  attack.  Such  trenches  are  not  made 
in  a  day.  The  trenches  that  have  been  taken  are  the  result 
of  two  years  of  work.  They  are  the  last  word  in  military 
science.  None  the'  less  they  have  been  taken,  and  there  we 
see  the  significance  of  ihe  whole  battle.  Those  trenches  were 
not  impregnable.  In  many  cases  they  were  twenty  feet  deep, 
but  they  were  pulverized  by  modern  artillery.  Joffre  and 
Haig  probably  knew  what  they  were  saying  when  they  de- 
clared that  the  worst  was  over.  They  meant  that  there  were 
no  such  fortifications  to  the  rear  of  the  present  lines,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  construct  them.  They  meant 
that  the  same  procedure  that  has  been  successful  so  far  would 
continue  to  be  successful,  and  that  the  methods  that  have  sc 
changed  the  shape  of  the  battle  line  over  a  front  of  twenty 
miles  would  continue  to  be  equally  effective.  And  those 
methods  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word  artillery.  If 
Napoleon  were  here  today  he  would  no  longer  say  that  Provi- 
dence is  on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions.  He  would  say 
that  Providence  is  on  the  side  of  the  heavy  artillery,  and  of 
the  ammunition  supply  that  permits  of  its  continuous  use. 


But  suppose  the  Germans  fall  back.  Suppose  they  are 
squeezed  out  of  the  angle  at  Noyon  and  compelled  to  evacuate 
their  lines  at  Arras  and  even  further  north.  They  would 
then  have  two  alternatives.  They  could  defend  some  new 
line  of  fortifications  to  the  east,  assuming  that  there  are 
such  lines  that  are  not  mere  rows  of  raw  trenches,  or  they 
could  fight  a  series  of  pitched  battles  in  the  open,  which 
would  be  something  new  and  decidedly  interesting  in  the  west- 
ern theatre.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  are  fortifying 
new  defenses  to  the  east  at  this  moment,  and  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  make  them  battleproof.  Whether  it  can  be 
done  is  another  matter,  and  perhaps  such  an  inquiry  is  un- 
profitable. The  real  significance  of  a  substantial  retreat  would 
be  found  in  its  effect  upon  public  opinion  in  Germany. 


And  public  opinion  in  Germany  is  just  now  a  very  in- 
teresting study.  We  can  learn  of  it  in  the  German  news- 
papers and  in  no  other  way,  but  perhaps  the  real  importance 
of  the  newspapers  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  opinions 
that  they  express  as  in  the  fact  that  they  are  allowed  to  ex- 
press them.  To  that  extent  they  are  a  reflection  of  the  official 
mind.  And  the  dominant  note  at  the  present  moment  is  one 
of  surprise.  The  greatest  surprise  is,  of  course,  at  the  Rus- 
sian resurrection.  Russia  was  officially  dead  and  therefore 
incapable  of  movement.  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  observe  the 
consternation,  even  incredulity,  with  which  the  aggressions  of 
the  Russian  corpse  have  been  received.  The  second  cause  of 
surprise  is  the  discovery  that  England  has  a  real  army  in 
France,  and  an  army  that  apparently  can  not  be  stopped. 
Major  Moraht  makes  the  momentous  announcement  that  the 
British  army  must,  after  all,  be  reckoned  with,  and  now 
comes  Maximilien  Harden,  who  says  that  England  is  the  one 
foe  to  be  conquered.  Maximilien  Harden  seems  to  voice  the 
general  German  conviction  that  France  is  done  for,  and  that 
she  has  bled  herself  white  at  Verdun.  Once  more  we  see 
the  official  assurance  accepted  as  the  word  of  holy  writ, 
just  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Russia.  Verdun,  we  are  told 
in  a  dozen  quarters,  is  on  the  point  of  falling,  and  with  the 
loss  of  Verdun  will  come  the  end  of  French  resistance.  And 
this  is  repeated  again  and  again  as  though  it  were  all 
axiomatic,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  even  the  German  bul- 
letins speak  constantly  of  the  French  offensive  at  Verdun. 
Once  more  we  must  look  for  the  explanation  in  the  state  of 
the  public  mind.  The  public  has  been  told  that  there  will 
be  no  winter  campaign,  that  Verdun  is  on  the  point  of  col- 
lapse, and  that  it  will  mean  the  end  of  the  war.  Hence  the 
continued  fighting  around  this  heap  of  ruins  that  is  of  no 
value  to  any  one.  To  raise  the  siege  would  be  to  confess 
failure,  and  this  is  too  serious  to  be  thought  of.  The  Ger- 
man authorities  are  more  apprehensive  of  public  opinion  than 
of  their  enemies.  

Russian  activities  in  the  east  during  the  week  have  been 
steady,  but  they  have  been  far  less  sensational,  and  this  has 
been  taken  to  mean  that  the  Russian  offensive  is  dwindling 
away.  It  is  true  that  offensives  have  usually  been  most 
fruitful  during  the  first  week  or  so,  and  before  exhaustion 
and  the  difficulties  of  moving  artillery  and  supplies  have 
made  themselves  felt.  Russia  is  doubtless  feeling  these  dif- 
ficulties acutely,  but  so  far  she  is  showing  no  loss  of  resolu 
tion.  But  the  German  resistance  has  undoubtedly  stiffened 
The  appointment:  of  Von  Hindenburg  to  the  supreme  com 
mand  has  naturally  been  inspiring,  at  least  to  the  German 
forces,  and  the  result  has  been  almost  a  deadlock. 


There  are  practically  two  wars  in  the  east,  and  they  are 
divided  by  the  Pripet  Marsh.  North  of  the  marsh  the  rival 
lines  are  long  and  thin,  and  nearly  motionless,  except  for 
some  attacks  by  Kouropatkin  that  are  probably  intended  to 
prevent  the  sending  of  reinforcements  to  the  south.  The 
really  strenuous  fighting  is  to  the  south  of  the  marsh,  where 
Broussiloff  has  locked  horns  with  Von  Linsingen  and  the 
Austrians.  The  Russian  goal  is  Kovel  and  fcemberg,  and  we 
read  that  the  Russian  army  that  crossed  the  Stokhod  River 
has  captured  a  few  villages  to  the  west  of  the  river  and  is 
therefore  that  much  nearer  to  Kovel.  The  Russians  have 
also  secured  themselves  against  a  flank  attack  by  occupying 
all  the  region  of  the  Stokhod  up  to  the  marshes,  so  that 
the  issue  will  here  be  determined  by  direct  fighting.  The 
Russian  right  flank  is  therefore  protected  by  the  marshes 
and  its  left  flank  by  the  Carpathians,  although  from  the 
Carpathian  region  we  hear  that  the  Austrian  army  that  was 
supposed  to  be  in  extremis  has  pulled  itself  together  to  some 
ex    ;nt  and  has  even  ventured  upon  some  sort  of  an  offensive. 


l.st  week  it  was  said  that   if  the   advance  toward   Kovel 


should  continue  it  would  endanger  the  whole  German  line 
to  the  north  of  the  marsh  as  far  as  Riga.  The  marsh,  which 
protects  the  Russians  to  the  south,  protects  also  the  Germans 
to  the  north.  But  if  the  Russians  reach  Kovel  they  will  then 
have  dry  land  to  their  north  and  they  will  be  to  the  rear, 
that  is  to  say  to  the  westward,  of  the  northern  German 
armies.  This  explains  the  tremendous  resistance  that  the 
Germans  are  offering  to  the  west  of  the  Stokhod  River. 
Practically  continuous  with  the  Stokhod  River  army  is  the 
other  Russian  army  that  took  Brody  and  that  is  now  pushing 
on  to  Lemberg.  The  Teuton  army  defending  Lemberg  is 
practically  outflanked  both  north  and  south,  but  although  it 
is  described  as  in  grave  danger  of  envelopment  we  may  doubt 
if  this  is  actually  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  can  with- 
draw by  railroad  and  can  therefore  afford  to  wait  until  the 
last  moment.  None  the  less  it  will  certainly  retire  to  new 
lines  if  the  horns  of  the  Russian  crescent  are  extended 
much  further  to  the  west.  And  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
they  will  be  extended  and  that  Von  Bothmer  will  have  to 
retreat.  At  the  moment  of  writing  comes  news  from  Berlin 
that  a  direct  attack  to  the  south  of  the  Dniester  has  driven 
the  Germans  back  over  a  front  of  fifteen  miles. 

The  Russian  southern  armies,  those  that  are  around 
Czernowitz,  seem  to  be  meeting  with  unexpected  opposition 
from  the  Austrian  forces  that  were  ■  described  as  being  in 
such  dire  straits.  None  the  less  they  have  done  wonders, 
and  they  seem  now  to  be  moving  forward  once  more. 
They  have  been  sweeping  westward  along  the  foothills  of 
the  Carpathians,  severing  the  Teuton  armies  from  Buda 
Pesth,  flooding  up  the  passes  into  Transylvania,  and  cutting 
the  railroad  lines.  These  armies  constitute  the  southern  horn 
of  the  great  crescent  of  which  the  northern  horn  is  just  east 
of  Kovel.  It  is  something  like  a  vast  seine  net  of  which 
the  two  ends  are  being  drawn  slowly  to  shore.  Now  it  is 
necessary  that  the  various  parts  of  this  vast  crescent  shall 
have  a  coordinated  movement.  A  check  to  any  one  part  may 
mean  delay  to  the  whole  in  just  the  same  way  that  the  two 
ends  of  the  seine  net  must  be  drawn  in  at  an  equal  speed. 
In  reading  of  the  advance  or  retreat  of  any  one  section  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  each  section  is  a  part  of  the 
whole  and  that  a  concert  of  movement  must  be  preserved. 


But  there  is  another  factor  to  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  whole  war,  and  perhaps  it  is  even  more  important  than 
the  capture  of  terrftory  and  the  advance  of  armies.  It  is 
the  casualty  lists.  When  General  Joffre  made  the  memorable 
statement  that  he  would  wage  a  war  of  attrition  he  meant 
that  he  would  fight  in  such  a  way  that  his  enemies  would 
have  insufficient  men  with  which  to  continue  the  struggle. 
Now  the  extent  of  the  German  casualties  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  doubt,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  casualty  lists  that 
Germany  has  issued  with  such  regularity.  A  casualty  list 
must  always  be  inconclusive  unless  we  know  the  proportion 
of  wounded  who  will  so  far  recover  as  to  be  able  to  fight 
again.  We  must  also  make  allowances  for  errors  and  for 
delays.  Now  in  this  connection  we  have  the  results  of  a 
curious  research  conducted  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  by  Mr.  von  Skal,  the  publicity  representative  of  the 
German  government  in  New  York.  Mr.  von  Skal  maintained 
that  the  current  estimates  of  German  losses  had  been  exag- 
gerated and  offered  the  official  German  lists,  the  Armee- 
P'erordmtngsblatt ,  in  evidence.  But  an  analysis  of  these  lists 
— actually  to  count  the  names  was  impossible — shows  that 
current  estimates  have  not  been  exaggerated.  On  the  con- 
trary. The  totals  are  actually  greater  than  any  one  has  yet 
supposed,  and  this  after  making  due  allowance  for  errors  and 
for  men  wrongly  reported  as  dead  or  missing  and  whose 
names  consequently  appear  twice  on  the  lists.  It  was,  of 
course,  necessary  to  resort  a  good  deal  to  averages  and  tc 
representative  pages  from  the  tragic  lists,  but  apparently  Mr. 
von  Skal  himself  was  satisfied  with  the  substantial  accuracy 
of  the  results.  And  these  results,  after  making  every  allow- 
ance for  error,  show  a  total  loss  of  3,500,000  and  a  death  list 
of  7S9.485.  As  an  additional  check  the  death  list  was  multi- 
plied by  four,  which  is  universally  supposed  to  give  the  total 
casualties,  and  the  result  of  this  was  practically  the  same 
as  that  obtained  directly  from  the  lists.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  only  five  per  cent  are  listed  as  "wounded  and 
returned  to  duty."  Eleven  per  cent  are  listed  as  severely 
wounded,  fifty -six  per  cent  as  slightly  wounded,  and  eight 
per  cent  as  missing.  The  lists  examined  end  with  the  issue 
of  May  13th  last,  and  we  can  make  our  own  computations  of 
the  results  of  the  tremendous  fighting  since  that  date.  These 
figures  appear  to  exceed  the  estimates  of  German  losses 
given  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  although  they  were 
not  for  quite  the  same  period,  being  given  out  on  January 
19th.  These  estimates  placed  the  total  German  casualties  at 
2,535,768,  of  whom  588,986  were  killed,  1,565,549  as  wounded 
and  missing,  and  356,153  as  prisoners.  We  must  also  remem- 
ber that  these  lists  are  German  and  do  not  include  Austrians 
or  Turks.  They  speak  for  themselves,  and  with  a  special 
eloquence  when  we  remember  that  the  supply  of  men  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Allies,  and  especially  of  Russia,  is  inex- 
haustible. How  long  will  the  Central  Powers  be  able  to  bear 
such  a  drain  as  this?  The  battlefields  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  moment  of  exhaustion  is  not  far  away. 

San  Francisco,  August  9,  1916.  Sidney  Coryn. 


German  scientists  have  found  that  it  is  possible  to 
purify  bacteria-carrying  oysters  by  allowing  pure,  fresh 
sea  water  to  run  over  them  for  four  or  five  days. 

The  English  rifle,  the  Lee-Enfield,  fires  thirty-four 
shots  a  minute.  It  is  made  in  ninety-four  parts,  in- 
volving over  a  thousand  operations. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Ichiya  Kumagae,  who  recently  won  the  New  York 
state  tennis  singles  championship,  is  an  affable  young 
Japanese.  He  has  participated  in  tournaments  in  his 
own  country,  in  the  Philippines,  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  With  all  tennis  players  from  Great  Britain  and 
Australia  shut  off  from  participation  in  contests  this 
summer,  much  of  the  foreign-guest  honors  of  the  sea- 
son in  the  United  States  will  go  to  this  alert,  shrewd, 
indefatigable  young  Asiatic. 

Boris  V.  Stunner,  who  succeeded  M.  Goremkin  as 
president  of  the  Russian  imperial  council,  and  who 
assumes  the  duties  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs, 
has  always  been  prominent  in  bureaucratic  affairs. 
His  early  career  was  devoted  to  provincial  government 
posts.  He  was  for  fourteen  years  master  of  cere- 
monies of  the  imperial  court.  Prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  imperial  council  he  had  for  many  years 
taken  little  part  in  political  affairs. 

Professor  Ludwig  Hektoen,  head  of  the  department 
of  pathology  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  received 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  its  recent  com-  * 
mencement  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 
Professor  Hektoen  has  been  director  of  the  Memorial 
Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases  since  1902  and  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases  since  1904.  He 
was  for  twelve  years  a  member  of  the  occupational 
disease  commission  of  Illinois,  has  been  president  of 
the  Chicago  Pathological  Society,  and  also  president 
of  the  Association  of  American  Pathologists  and  Bac- 
teriologists. 

George  G.  AVeiss,  who  has  just  resigned  his  post  as 
consul  for  Switzerland  in  Liverpool,  has  held  that  posi- 
tion for  fifty-two  years.  He  first  went  to  Liverpool  in 
1864  as  manager  for  a  cotton  import  and  export  firm. 
His  connection  with  the  consulate  began  at  that  time; 
as  the  head  of  his  firm  he  occupied  the  position  of 
consul.  Ultimately  he  became  the  authorized  delegate 
of  the  Swiss  government,  and  was  appointed  vice- 
consul  in  1892.  In  1898  Mr.  Weiss  was  appointed 
Swiss  consul  for  the  large  consular  district  from  the  • 
British  Channel  northwards,  covering  the  whole  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Rear-Admiral  Caperton,  commander  of  the  cruiser 
squadron  of  the  Atlantic  fleet,  has  been  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  admiral,  owing  to  the  retirement  of  Admiral 
Winslow.  The  newly-made  admiral  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  United  States  forces  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  forces  during  the  disturb- 
ances in  Haiti  during  the  succeeding  period  of  re- 
adjustment there  and  up  to  the  time  the  treaty  went 
into  force  and  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
took  over  control  of  the  police,  which  now  take  the 
place  of  a  standing  army.  His  salary  increases  from 
$8000  to  $10,003  a  year. 

Francis  Hartman  Markoe.  who  will  direct  the  great 
Yale  pageant  at  New  Haven  on  October  21st,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  removal  of 
Yale  College  from  Saybrooke,  Connecticut,  to  its  pres- 
ent site,  is  a  young  man  who  "brings  a  wide  experience 
to  bear  upon  his  task.  He  produced  the  great  pageant 
of  South  Africa  at  Cape  Town  in  1910,  and  helped  to 
put  on  the  Coronation  Pageant  given  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London  a  few  years  ago.  While  still  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  a  course  after  graduating  from 
Yale  in  1906.  he  helped  write  and  present  the  Oxford 
Historical  Pageant,  and  wrote  the  masque  for  the 
44,000  school  children  in  London  at  the  time  of  the 
coronation.  In  the  Yale  pageant  8000  actors  will  par- 
ticipate. 

Victor  Christian  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, who  succeeds  the  Duke  of  Connaught  as  gov- 
ernor-general of  Canada,  was  born  in  1868.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  West  Derbyshire,  a  seat  which  he  retained 
until  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage.  From  1900  to  1903 
he  was  treasurer  to  his  majesty's  household,  and  for 
the  next  two  years  financial  secretary  to  the  treasury. 
Last  year  he  became  a  civil  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In 
1909  he  became  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Leeds, 
and  on  New  Year's  Day  this  year  he  was  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  The  duke  married,  in  1892, 
Lady  Evelyn  Fitzmaurice,  elder  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne,  and  they  have  two  sons  and  five 
daughters. 

Judge  John  Hessin  Clarke,  who  has  been  appointed 
by  President  Wilson  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Supreme 
Court  bench  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  was  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
at  Cleveland  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  He  was 
born  at  Lisbon,  Ohio,  in  1857,  was  graduated  at  West- 
ern Reserve  University  in  1877,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Ohio  bar  in  1878.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment 
as  district  judge,  in  1914,  he  practiced  law  in  all  the 
courts  of  Ohio,  having  a  large  and  varied  practice. 
In  politics  he  has  been  a  lifelong  Democrat,  having 
run  against  Mark  Hanna  for  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1903.  Judge  Clarke  is  unmarried,  a  man  of  broad 
culture,  probably  the  most  gifted  orator  in  Ohio,  and 
during  his  life  as'  district  judge  he  took  special  in- 
terest in  the  naturalization  and  Americanization  of 
foreign-born  citizens. 


August  12,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  MAN-EATING  TREE. 


A  Thing  of  Horror  and  the  Death  It  Met. 
> 
Peregrine  Oriel,  my  maternal  uncle,  was  a  great 
traveler,  as  his  prophetical  sponsors  at  the  font  seemed 
to  have  guessed  he  would  be.  Indeed  he  had  rum- 
maged in  the  garrets  and  cellars  of  the  earth  with  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  diligence.  But  in  the  narra- 
tive of  his  travels  he  did  not,  unfortunately,  preserve 
the  judicious  caution  of  Xenophon  between  the  things 
seen  and  the  things  heard,  and  thus  it  came  about  that 
the  town  councillors  of  Brunsbiittel  (to  whom  he  had 
shown  a  duck-billed  platypus,  caught  alive  by  him  in 
Australia)  had  him  posted  for  an  importer  of  artificial 
vermin. 

Thus,  for  instance,  who  could  hear  and  believe  the 
tale  of  the  man-sucking  tree  from  which  he  had  barely 
escaped  with  life?  He  called  it  himself  more  terrible 
than  the  Upas.  "This  awful  plant,  that  rears  its  splen- 
did death-shade  in  the  central  solitude  of  a  Nubian 
fern  forest,  sickens  by  its  unwholesome  humors  all 
■  vegetation  from  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  feeds  upon 
the  wild  beasts  that,  in  the  terror  of  the  chase  or  the 
heat  of  noon,  seek  the  thick  shelter  of  its  boughs ;  upon 
the  birds  that,  flitting  across  the  open  space,  come  with- 
in the  charmed  circle  of  its  power,  or  innocently  refresh 
themselves  from  the  cups  of  its  great  waxen  flowers ; 
upon  even  man  himself  when,  an  infrequent  prey,  the 
savage  seeks  its  asylum  in  the  storm,  or  turns  from  the 
harsh  foot-wounding  sword-grass  of  the  glade  to  pluck 
the  wondrous  fruit  that  hang  plumb  down  among  the 
wondrous  foliage."  And  such  fruit ! — "glorious  golden 
ovals,  great  honey  drops,  swelling  by  their  own  weight 
into  pear-shaped  translucencies.  The  foliage  glistens 
with  a  strange  dew,  that  all  day  long  drips  on  to  the 
ground  below,  nurturing  a  rank  growth  of  grasses, 
which  shoot  up  in  places  so  high  that  their  spikes  of 
fierce  blood-fed  green  show  far  up  among  the  deep- 
tinted  foliage  of  the  terrible  tree,  and.  like  a  jealous 
bodyguard,  keep  concealed  the  fearful  secret  of  the 
charnel-house  within,  and  draw  round  the  black  roots 
of  the  murderous  plant  a  decent  screen  of  living  green." 
Such  was  his  description  of  the  plant;  and  the  other 
day,  looking  it  up  in  a  botanical  dictionary,  I  find  that 
there  is  really  known  to  naturalists  a  family  of  carnivo- 
rous plants;  but  I  see  that  they  are  most  of  them  very 
small,  and  prey  upon  little  insects  only.  My  maternal 
uncle,  however,  knew  nothing  of  this,  for  he  died  before 
the  discovery  of  the  sun,  dew,  and  pitcher  plants ;  and, 
grounding  his  knowledge  of  the  man-sucking  tree  simply 
on  his  own  terrible  experience  of  it,  explained  its  exist- 
ence by  theories  of  his  own. 

"How,"  he  would  ask,  "can  we  claim  for  man  the  con- 
sequence of  perceptions,  and  yet  deny  to  beasts  that  hear, 
see,  feel,  and  taste  a  precipient  principle  coexistent 
with  their  senses?  And  if  in  the  whole  range  of  the  ani- 
mate world  there  is  this  gift  of  self-defense  against  ex- 
tirpation and  offense  against  weakness,  why  is  the  inani- 
mate world,  holding  as  fierce  a  struggle  for  existence  as 
the  other,  to  be  left  defenseless  and  unarmed?  And  I 
deny  that  it  is.  The  Brazilian  epiphyte  strangles  the 
tree  and  sucks  out  its  juices.  The  tree,  again,  to  starve 
off  its  vampire  parasite,  withdraws  its  juices  into  its 
roots,  and,  piercing  the  ground  in  some  new  place,  turns 
the  current  of  its  sap  into  other  growths.  The  epiphyte 
then  drops  off  the  dead  boughs  on  to  the  fresh,  green 
sprouts  springing  from  the  ground  beneath  it,  and  so 
the  fight  goes  on.  Again,  look  at  the  Indian  peepul 
tree,  and  the  fierce  yearning  of  its  roots  toward  the  dis- 
tant well. 

"Is  the  sensitive  plant  unconscious?  I  have  walked 
for  miles  through  plains  of  it,  and  watched,  till  the 
watching  almost  made  me  afraid  lest  the  plant  should 
pluck  up  courage  and  turn  upon  me,  the  green  carpet 
paling  into  silver  gray  beneath  my  feet,  and  fainting 
away  all  round  me  as  I  walked.  So  strangely  did  I 
feel  the  influence  of  this  universal  aversion,  that  I 
would  have  argued  with  the  plant;  but  what  was  the 
use?  If  only  I  stretched  out  my  hands,  the  mere 
shadow  of  the  limb  terrified  the  vegetable  to  sickness; 
shrubs  crumbled  up  at  every  commencement  of  my 
speech;  and  at  my  periods  great  sturdy-looking  bushes, 
to  whose  robustness  I  had  foolishly  appealed,  sank  in 
pallid  supplication.  Not  a  leaf  would  keep  me  com- 
pany. A  breath  went  forth  from  me  that  sickened  life. 
My  mere  presence  paralyzed  life,  and  I  was  glad  at 
last  to  come  out  among  a  less  timid  vegetation,  and  to 
feel  the  resentful  spear-grass  retaliating  on  the  need- 
lessness  that  would  have  crushed  it.  The  vegetable 
world,  however,  has  its  revenges.  You  may  keep  the 
guinea-pig  in  a  hutch,  but  how  will  you  pet  the  basi- 
lisk ?  The  little  sensitive  plant  in  your  garden  amuses 
your  children  (who  will  find  pleasure  also  in  seeing 
cockchafers  spin  round  on  a  pin),  but  how  could  you 
transplant  a  vegetable  that  seizes  the  running  deer, 
strikes  down  the  passing  bird,  and,  once  taking  hold  of 
him.  sucks  the  carcass  of  man  himself,  till  his  matter 
becomes  as  vague  as  his  mind,  and  all  his  animate  capa- 
bilities can  not  snatch  him  from  the  terrible  embrace 
of  an  inanimate  tree? 

"Many  years  ago,"  said  my  uncle.  "I  turned  my  rest- 
less steps  toward  Central  Africa,  and  made  the  journey 
from  where  the  Senegal  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Nile,  skirting  the  Great  Desert,  and  reaching 
Xubia  on  my  way  to  the  eastern  coast.  I  had  with  me 
then  three  native  attendants — two  of  them  brothers,  the 


third,  Otona,  a  young  savage  from  the  gaboon  uplands, 
a  mere  lad  in  his  teens ;  and  one  day,  leaving  my  mule 
with  the  two  men,  who  were  pitching  my  tent  for  the 
night,  I  went  on  with  my  gun,  the  boy  accompanying 
me,  toward  a  fern  forest,  which  I  saw  in  the  near  dis- 
tance. As  I  approached  it  I  found  the  forest  was  cut 
into  two  by  a  wide  glade ;  and  seeing  a  small  herd  of 
the  common  antelope,  an  excellent  beast  in  the  pot. 
browsing  their  way  along  the  shaded  side,  I  crept  after 
them.  Though  ignorant  of  their  real  danger  the  herd 
was  suspicious,  and,  slowly  trotting  along  before  me, 
enticed  me  for  a  mile  or  more  along  the  verge  of  the 
fern  growths.  Turning  a  corner  I  suddenly  became 
aware  of  a  solitary  tree  growing  in  the  middle  of  the 
glade — one  tree  alone.  It  struck  me  at  once  that  I  had 
never  seen  a  tree  exactly  like  it  before ;  but,  being  in- 
tent upon  venison  for  my  supper,  I  looked  at  it  only 
long  enough  to  satisfy  my  first  surprise  at  seeing  a 
single  plant  of  such  rich  growth  flourishing  luxuriantly 
in  a  spot  where  only  the  harsh  fern-canes  seemed  to 
thrive. 

"The  deer,  meanwhile,  were  midway  between  me  and 
the  tree,  and  looking  at  them  I  saw  they  were  going  to 
cross  the  glade.  Exactly  opposite  them  was  an  opening 
in  the  forest,  in  which  I  should  certainly  have  lost  my 
supper ;  so  I  fired  into  the  middle  of  the  family  as  they 
were  filing  before  me.  I  hit  a  young  fawn,  and  the 
rest  of  the  herd,  wheeling  round  in  their  sudden  terror, 
made  off  in  the  direction  of  the  tree,  leaving  the  fawn 
struggling  on  the  ground.  Otona.  the  boy,  ran  forward 
at  my  order  to  secure  it,  but  the  little  creature,  seeing 
him  coming,  attempted  to  follow  its  comrades,  and  at  a 
fair  pace  held  on  their  course.  The  herd  had  mean- 
while reached  the  tree,  but  suddenly,  instead  of  passing 
under  it,  swerved  in  their  career,  and  swept  round  it  at 
some  yards  distance. 

"Was  I  mad,  or  did  the  plant  really  try  to  cateh  the 
deer?  On  a  sudden  I  saw.  or  thought  I  saw,  the  tree 
violently  agitated,  and  while  the  ferns  all  round  were 
standing  motionless  in  the  dead  evening  air,  its  boughs 
were  swayed,  by  some  sudden  gust  toward  the  herd,  and 
swept,  in  the  force  of  their  impulse,  almost  to  the 
ground.  I  drew  my  hand  across  my  eyes,  closed  them 
for  a  moment,  and  looked  again.  The  tree  was  as  mo- 
tionless as  myself ! 

"Toward  it,  and  now  close  to  it,  the  boy  was  running 
in  excited  pursuit  of  the  fawn.  He  stretched  out  his 
hands  to  catch  it.  It  bounded  from  his  eager  grasp. 
Again  he  reached  forward,  and  again  it  escaped  him. 
There  was  another  rush  forward,  and  the  next  instant 
boy  and  deer  were  beneath  the  tree. 

"And  now  there  was  no  mistaking  what  I  saw. 

"The  tree  was  convulsed  with  motion,  leaned  for- 
ward, swept  its  thick-foliaged  boughs  to  the  ground, 
and  enveloped  from  my  sight  the  pursuer  and  the  pur- 
sued; I  was  within  a  hundred  yards,  and  the  cry  of 
Otona  from  the  midst  of  the  tree  came  to  me  in  all  the 
clearness  of  its  agony.  There  was  then  one  stifled, 
strangling  scream,  and  except  for  the  agitation  of  the 
leaves  where  they  had  closed  upon  the  boy,  there  was 
not  a  sign  of  life. 

"I  called  out  'Otona!'  No  answer  came.  I  tried  to 
call  out  again,  but  my  utterance  was  like  that  of  some 
wild  beast  smitten  at  once  with  sudden  terror  and  its 
death-wound.  I  stood  there,  changed  from  all  sem- 
blance of  a  human  being.  Not  all  the  terrors  of  earth 
together  could  have  made  me  take  my  eye  from  the  aw- 
ful plant,  or  my  foot  off  the  ground.  I  must  have  stood 
thus  for  at  least  an  hour,  for  the  shadows  had  crept  out 
from  the  forest  half  across  the  glade  before  that  hideous 
paroxysm  of  fear  left  me.  My  first  impulse  then  was 
to  creep  stealthily  away,  lest  the  tree  should  perceive 
me,  but  my  returning  reason  bade  me  approach  it.  The 
boy  might  have  fallen  into  the  lair  of  some  beast  of 
prey,  or  it  might  be  the  terrible  life  in  the  tree  was  that 
of  some  great  serpent  among  its  branches.  Preparing 
to  defend  myself,  I  approached  the  silent  tree,  the  harsh 
grass  crisping  beneath  my  feet  with  a  strange  loudness, 
the  cicadas  in  the  forest  shrilling  till  the  air  seemed 
throbbing  round  me  with  waves  of  sound.  The  terrible 
truth  was  soon  before  me  in  all  its  awful  novelty. 

"The  vegetable  first  discovered  my  presence  at  about 
fifty  yards  distance.  I  then  became  aware  of  a  stealthy 
motion  among  the  thick-lipped  leaves,  reminding  me  of 
some  wild  beast  slowly  gathering  itself  up  from  a  long 
sleep,  a  vast  coil  of  snakes  in  restless  motion.  Have 
you  ever  seen  bees  hanging  from  a  bough — a  great  clus- 
ter of  bodies,  bee  clinging  to  bee — and  by  striking  the 
bough  or  agitating  the  air,  caused  that  massed  life  to 
begin  sulkily  to  disintegrate,  each  insect  asserting  its 
individual  right  to  move?  And  do  you  remember  how, 
without  one  bee  leaving  the  pensile  cluster,  the  whole 
became  gradually  instinct  with  sullen  life  and  horrid 
with  a  multitudinous  motion? 

"I  came  within  twenty  yards  of  it.  The  tree  was 
quivering  through  every  branch,  muttering  for  blood, 
and,  helpless  with  rooted  feet,  yearning  with  every 
branch  toward  me.  It  was  that  terror  of  the  deep  sea 
which  the  men  of  the  northern  fiords  dread,  and  which, 
anchored  upon  some  sunken  rock,  stretches  into  vain 
space  its  longing  arms,  pellucid  as  the  sea  itself,  and  as 
relentless — maimed  Polypheme  groping  for  his  victims. 

"Each  separate  leaf  was  agitated  and  hungry.  Like 
hands,  they  fumbled  together,  their  fleshy  palms  curling 
upon  themselves  and  again  unfolding,  closing  on  each 
other  and  falling  apart  again — thick,  helpless,  fingerless 


hands  (rather  lips  or  tongues  than  hands),  dimpled 
closely  with  little  cup-like  hollows.  I  approached  nearer 
and  nearer,  step  by  step,  till  I  saw  that  these  soft  hor- 
rors were  all  of  them  in  motion,  opening  and  closing 
incessantly. 

"I  was  now  within  ten  yards  of  the  farthest  reaching 
bough.  Every  part  of  it  was  hysterical  with  excitement. 
The  agitation  of  its  members  was  awful — sickening  yet 
fascinating.  In  an  ecstasy  of  eagerness  for  the  food  so 
near  them,  the  leaves  turned  upon  each  other.  Two. 
meeting,  would  suck  together  face  to  face,  with  a 
force  that  compressed  their  joint  thickness  to  a  half, 
thinning  the  two  leaves  into  one ;  now  grappling  in  a 
volute  like  a  double  shell,  writhing  like  some  green 
worm ;  and  at  last,  faint  with  the  violence  of  the 
paroxysm,  would  slowly  separate,  falling  apart  as 
leeches  gorged  drop  off  the  limbs.  A  sticky  dew  glis- 
tened in  the  dimples,  welled  over,  and  trickled  down  the 
leaf.  The  sound  of  it  dripping  from  leaf  to  leaf  made 
it  seem  as  if  the  tree  were  muttering  to  itself.  The 
beautiful  golden  fruit  as  they  swung  here  and  there 
were  clutched  now  by  one  leaf  and  now  by  another, 
held  for  a  moment  close  enfolded  from  the  sight,  and 
then  as  suddenly  re'eased.  Here  a  large  leaf,  vampire- 
like, had  sucked  out  the  juices  of  a  smaller  one.  It 
hung  limp  and  bloodless,  like  a  carcass  of  which  the 
weasel  has  tired. 

"I  watched  the  terrible  struggle  till  my  starting  eyes, 
strained  by  intense  attention,  refused  their  office,  and  I 
can  hardly  say  what  I  saw.  But  the  tree  before  me 
seemed  to  have  become  a  live  beast.  Above  me  I  felt 
conscious  was  a  great  limb,  and  each  of  its  thousand 
clammv  hands  reached  downward  toward  me,  fumbling. 
It  strained,  shivered,  rocked,  and  heaved.  It  flung  it- 
self about  in  despair.  The  boughs,  tantalized  to  mad- 
ness with  the  presence  of  flesh,  were  tossed  to  this  side 
and  to  that,  in  the  agony  of  a  frantic  desire.  The 
leaves  were  wrung  together  as  the  hands  of  one  driven 
to  madness  by  sudden  misery.  I  felt  the  vile  dew  spurt- 
ing from  the  tense  veins  fall  upon  me.  My  clothes  be- 
gan to  give  out  a  strange  odor.  The  ground  I  stood  on 
glistened  with  animal  juices. 

"Was  I  bewildered  by  terror?  Had  my  senses  aban- 
doned me  in  my  need?  I  know  not — but  the  tree 
seemed  to  me  to  be  alive.  Leaning  over  toward  me, 
it  seemed  to  be  pulling  up  its  roots  from  the  softened 
ground  and  to  be  moving  toward  me.  A  mountainous 
monster,  with  myriad  lips,  mumbling  together  for  my 
life,  was  upon  me! 

"Like  one  who  desperately  defends  himself  from  im- 
minent death,  I  made  an  effort  for  life,  and  fired  my 
gun  at  the  approaching  horror.  To  my  dizzied  senses 
the  sound  seemed  far  off,  but  the  shock  of  the  recoil 
partially  recalled  me  to  myself,  and  starting  back  I  re- 
loaded. The  shot  had  torn  their  way  into  the  soft  body 
of  the  great  thing.  The  trunk,  as  it  received  the 
wound,  shuddered,  and  the  whole  tree  was  struck  with 
a  sudden  quiver.  A  fruit  fell  down — slipping  from  the 
leaves,  now  rigid  with  swollen  veins,  as  from  carven 
foliage.  Then  I  saw  a  large  arm  slowly  droop,  and 
without  a  sound  it  was  severed  from  the  juice-fattened 
bole,  and  sank  down  softly,  noiselessly,  through  the 
glistening  leaves.  I  fired  again,  and  another  vile  frag- 
ment was  powerless — dead.  At  each  discharge  the  ter- 
rible vegetable  yielded  a  life.  Piecemeal  I  attacked  it, 
killing  here  a  leaf  and  there  a  branch.  My  fury  in- 
creased with  the  slaughter  till,  when  my  ammunition 
was  exhausted,  the  splendid  giant  was  left  a  wreck — as 
if  some  hurricane  had  torn  through  it.  On  the  ground 
lay  heaped  together  the  fragments,  struggling,  rising 
and  falling,  gasping.  Over  them  drooped  in  dying 
languor  a  few  stricken  boughs,  while  upright  in  the 
midst  stood,  dripping  at  every  joint,  the  glistening 
trunk. 

"My  continued  firing  had  brought  up  one  of  my  men 
on  my  mule.  He  dared  not  (so  he  told  me)  come  near 
me,  thinking  me  mad.  I  had  now  drawn  my  hunting- 
knife,  and  with  this  was  fighting — with  the  leaves. 
Yes,  but  each  leaf  was  instinct  with  a  horrid  life:  and 
more  than  once  I  felt  my  hand  entangled  for  a  moment, 
and  seized  as  if  by  sharp  lips.  Ignorant  of  the  presence 
of  my  companion.  I  made  a  rush  forward  over  the 
fallen  foliage,  and  with  a  last  paroxysm  of  frenzy, 
drove  my  knife  up  to  the  handle  into  the  soft  bole,  and. 
slipping  on  the  fast  congealing  sap,  fell  exhausted  and 
unconscious  among  the  still  panting  leaves. 

"My  companions  carried  me  back  to  the  camp,  and 
after  vainly  searching  for  Otona,  awaited  my  return  to 
consciousness.  Two  or  three  hours  elapsed  before  I 
could  speak,  and  several  days  before  I  could  approach 
the  terrible  thing.  My  men  would  not  go  near  it.  It 
was  quite  dead;  for  as  we  came  up,  a  great-billed  bird, 
with  gaudy  plumage,  that  had  been  securely  feasting 
on  the  decaying  fruit,  flew  up  from  the  wreck.  We 
removed  the  rotting  foliage,  and  there  among  the  dead 
leaves,  still  limp  with  juices,  and  piled  round  the  roots. 
we  found  the  ghastly  relics  of  many  former  meals,  and 
— its  last  nourishment — the  corpse  of  little  Otona.  To 
have  removed  the  leaves  would  have  taken  too  long, 
so  we  buried  the  body  as  it  was.  with  a  hundred  vam- 
pire leaves  still  clinging  to  it." — From  "Under  the  Sun," 
by  Philip  Robinson. 


For  eight  months  in   the  year  no  mail   reaches   tb< 
coal  miners  in   Spitzbergen.  but  they  are  now 
get  the  world  news  twice  a  day  by  wireless  u 
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SUNRISE  ON  THE  TASAJERO. 


An  Episode  of  the  Turbulent  "  Spring  of  'Fifty." 

• 

The  peaceful,  pastoral  years  of  the  '40s  had  slipped 
into  the  fateful,  turbulent  times  that  history  records 
as  the  "Spring  of  "50."  It  was  early  moming  in  early 
May.  the  sun  trembling  on  the  hazy  blue  rim  of  the 
Tasajero  hills  that  skin  the  purple  bulk  of  Monte  del 
Diablo,  whose  summits  were  already  throwing  back 
gilded  arrows  of  light  in  welcome  of  the  rising  orb. 
A  bold  flare  of  orange  copa  dc  oro  slashed  through 
the  red  of  the  portulacas,  thus  flaunting  the  true 
colors  of  Old  Spain  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  horseman 
who  sat,  alone  and  almost  motionless,  on  a  slight  emi- 
nence, hands  lightly  resting  on  the  horn  of  the  heavy, 
silver-studded  saddle,  his  lungs  drinking  in  great 
draughts  of  the  pure  air.  his  eyes  satiated  by  the  riot 
of  color  spread  out  in  the  scene  before  him. 

In  the  far  distance,  beyond  the  dense  willows  and 
cottonwoods  that  bordered  the  arroyo,  a  herd  of  fat. 
long-horned  cattle  were  lazily  rising  and  stretching 
their  awkward  limbs.  Suddenly  two  puffs  of  smoke 
seemed  to  send  the  herd  lumbering  in  wild  disorder  of 
panic.  A  faint  double  report  of  gunshots  made  the 
horseman  straighten  in  the  saddle  and,  with  hand 
shading  his  eyes  against  the  strong  light  that  was 
topping  the  eastern  hills,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
galloped  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  As  he  rode  he 
could  see  two  of  the  animals  stagger  and  fall,  rising 
only  to  fall  again  in  their  vain  efforts  to  keep  up  with 
the  fast  disappearing  herd.  A  man.  carrying  a  gun 
in  the  crook  of  his  arm.  was  pursuing  them  on  foot. 
A  mile  or  so  beyond  a  canvas-covered  wagon,  drawn 
by  four  mules,  was  being  driven  rapidly  towards  him 
across  the  floor-like  level  of  the  valley. 

The  horseman  reached  the  man  with  the  gun  first. 
One  animal  was  down,  the  man.  his  gun  laid  aside, 
was  busy  severing  the  tough  hide  of  the  throat  in  his 
efforts  to  reach  the  vital  jugular  vein.  The  other  ani- 
mal was  staggering  blindly,  lowing  hoarsely,  between 
deep  coughs  that  stained  the  grass  red  with  each  aspi- 
rate. 

The  man.  intent  on  his  butcher}',  evidently  did  not 
hear  the  grass-muffled  sounds  of  approaching  hoofs. 
The  horseman  w-ould  have  ridden  him  down,  but  his 
mount  shied  at  the  struggling  animal  and  the  crouched 
figure.  At  the  sound  the  man  straightened  and  reached 
for  his  gun.  but  quicker  than  his  hand  came  the  circling 
reata  of  the  horseman,  jerking  him  far  from  the 
weapon's  protecting  influence. 

If  the  man  had  any  desire  to  fight,  the  surprise  and 
sudden  jolt  left  all  such  thoughts  far  from  him  as  he 
lay,  more  than  half  stunned,  blinking  at  his  captor,  who 
sat  his  horse  in  grim  silence  ready  to  spur  away  and 
repeat  the  jolting  process  should  it  be  necessary.  The 
man  rose  to  his  elbow  and  tried  to  release  the  tight 
coils,  but  a  quick  jerk  of  the  rawhide  made  him  change 
his  mind,  and  he  lay  passive. 

The  young  horseman  spoke  to  him  in  Spanish,  but 
receiving  only  a  blank  stare  in  replv  repeated  his  ques- 
tion in  quaint,  broken  English : 

"Is  it  that  you  would  steal — that  it  is  more  easy  to 
steal  than  that  you  should  ask  for  my  cattle?" 

Whatever  the  reply  might  have  been  was  lost  in  the 
rattle  of  wheels  and  hoofs  as  the  wagon  came  tearing 
up.  and.  with  grinding  squeal  of  brakes,  to  a  standstill. ; 
Two  men.  both  armed  with  rifles,  jumped  to  the 
ground. 

"Hey.  you  damned  greaser."  cried  one  of  them. 
"Let  that  man  up  or  we'll  put  you  where  the  dogs 
won't  bark  at  you !" 

The  dark,  handsome  face  of  the  horseman  flushed 
with  anger  as  he  looked  the  speaker,  a  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered man  with  a  heavy,  black  beard,  squarely  in  the 
eye.  Never  had  that  insulting  name  been  applied  to 
him  before: 

"And  you  come  to  me  with  such  words  to  ask  mv 
favor — to  ask  that  I  should  release  a  thief?  But  no: 
this  man  is  my  prisoner  for  a  thief  that  would  kill  mv 
cattle.  and  me — I  will  not  let  him  go." 

"That's  all  right.  Santy  Anny."  spoke  the  driver  of 
the  wagon,  pacifically.  "You  let  the  young  fellow  go 
and  we'll  fix  things  with  you." 

The  captive  made  a  sudden,  quick  move,  jumped  to 
his  feet,  and  made  an  effort  to  throw  off  the  rope,  but 
a  quicker  move  and  dextrous  turn  of  the  wrist  threw 
a  half-hitch  over  his  shoulders  and  arms  which,  drawn 
tight  made  him  gasp  for  breath.  Thus  pinioned  he 
was.  with  no  gentle  hand,  drawn  close  to  the  side  of 
the  plunging  horse  and  the  reata  made  fast  to  the 
saddle  horn.  With  his  feet  barely  touching  the  ground 
the  man  was  absolutely  helpless. 

The  grim  smile  that  had  lit  up  the  face  of  the  horse- 
man as  he  executed  this  manoeuvre  faded  as  he  again 
turned  upon  the  intruders,  his  eyes  ablaze  with  anger: 

"But  my  name  is  not  Santa  Ana  and  it  is  not  to — 
what  you  call — fix  things  with  me.  This  man  is  thief. 
My  father.  Don  Galindo,  shall  judge.  It  is  what  my 
taller  say  that  shall  be  done  to  this  man." 

"Say.  you  black  devil."  cried  the  bearded  man, 
thrust'ng  himself  forward,  aggressively:  "if  you  don't 
let  go  of  that  man  I'll  blow  a  hole  in  you  we  can  drive 
this  mule  team  through." 

"T  isy,  Bill,  easy."  cautioned  the  driver.     "You  don't 
owhere   with   that  kind  o'   talk."     Then,  turning 

the  horseman :    "We'll  pay  you  for  the  meat."' 


"Pav  nothin'!"  shouted  the  man  addressed  as  Bill. 
"Them's  wild  cattle,  runnin'  on  free  land,  an'  we  got 

as  much  right " 

The  horseman  raised  his  hand  with  a  gesture  that 
commanded  their  attention  as  he  said : 

"This  man."  pointing  to  his  captive,  "he  is  of  your 
— what  you  call — he  is  belong  to  your  party — yes?" 
"Yes."  answered  the  driver:  "he  is  one  of  our  boys." 

"Don  Galindo.  my  father "  began  the  horseman. 

"Well,  where-in-ell  is  your  father?"  interrupted  Bill, 
shouting.  "Go  get  your  old  man — trot  him  out !  We'll 
wait  here  till  you  come  back,  but  you  can't  take  that 
man  awav.  We'll  stay  here,  but  you  turn  the  man 
loose." 

The  young  Spaniard,  ignoring  the  interruption, 
turned  slightly  in  the  saddle,  pointing  over  the  slopes 
of  the  valley: 

"My  father  has  loose  much  cattle.  You  see  those 
spots — those  spots  where. the  grass  grows  high  and  the 
cattle  will  not  eat?  Each  spot  1s  where  a  cattle  has 
been  kill.  It  is  not  ten — not  twenty — but  many  hun- 
dred such  spots  one  can  see,  and  it  is  many  hundred 
of  my  father's  cattle  have  been  killed  by  your  men  that 
come  by  this  road  to  go  to  the  mines — to  hunt  for  gold. 
This  is  my  father's  land:  these  are  my  father's  cattle, 
and  you  have  no  more  right  to  kill  his  cattle  than  he 
would  have  to  take  away  your  gold  when  you  return 
from  your  mines.  In  my  father's — what  you  call — 
HiafaoVro— his  butcher  house — there  is  much  meat.  It 
is  not  to  sell — it  is  free  for  any  one  to  satisfy  his 
hunger — it  is  yours  if  you  do  but  ask  for  it — and  you 
come  and  kill  his  cattle — and  of  the  flesh  you  can  eat 
but  a  few  pounds!  And  this  man,  he  is  not  satisfy 
to  kill  one:  he  kill  two  for  the  sport  to  see  them  die — 
and  he  kill  the  mothers  when  they  are  heavv  with  the 
calf!  Xa-h !  It  is  my  father  shall  judge.  It  is  what 
he  say  that  we  shall  do  to  this  man."  He  spurred  his 
horse  lightly.  "Adios.  sefiors!"  he  called  over  his 
shoulder. 

"Bill! — for  God's  sake — Bill!"  shrieked  the  captive, 
wildly,  as  the  horse  broke  into  a  sharp  canter  that  made 
him  take  long  leaps  to  keep  the  pace. 

"Get  the  horse.  Brise,"  Bill  cried  out  to  his  com- 
panion, with  an  oath,  bringing  the  rifle  to  his  shoul- 
der.    "Kill  the  horse!" 

"Have  some  sense.  Bill."  said  the  other  as  he  struck 
down  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  at  the  same  time  throwing 
his  own  to  the  ground.  "Don't  you  see  what  would 
happen  if  you  start  that  horse  off  on  the  run?" 

"Wait — hello — wait!"  he  called  to  the  rapidly  mov- 
ing horseman,  starting  forward,  both  hands  uplifted. 
palm  outward.  "Hey.  amigo,  wait!  I'll  come — I'll  go 
with  you." 

At  the  call  the  horseman,  already  some  distance 
away,  halted.  The  captive  surged  heavily  against  the 
rope.  It  was  evident  he  was  in  great  distress.  The 
young  Spaniard  slacked  the  hitch  from  the  saddle-horn 
and  the  horse  backed  away,  snorting,  from  the  almost 
inert  figure  that  sank  to  the  ground.  The  man  called 
Brise  came  up.  somewhat  breathless  from  his  rapid 
run.  and  made  to  loosen  the  bonds,  but  the  horseman 
halted  him  with  a  gesture. 

"It  is  better  that  your  friend  put  away  his  gun,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  Bill,  who  was  still  holding  the  rifle 
pointed  at  the  group.  At  a  call  and  imperative  com- 
mand from  Brise  he  deposited  the  weapon  in  the 
wagon,  but  none  saw  the  heavy  Colt's  he  secreted  in 
the  waistband  of  his  trousers  as  he  ran  forward  witb 
the  wagon,  as  the  driver,  releasing  the  brakes,  drove 
towards  them. 

"I  have  much  regret."  said  the  young  Spaniard  in  his 
difficult  English,  "that  I  take  your  man  in  such  man- 
ner. If  you  come  without  the  guns  it  would  be  better 
if  you  loose  the  reata  on  this  man  and  that  he  ride 
in  the  wagon.     I  have  jour  promise — yes?" 

"Sure,"  said  Brise.  almost  heartily.  "I'll  promise 
that.  You  promise  there'll  be  no  funny  business  and 
we  will  fix  it  with  your  father.    That  right?" 

"Bueno — that  is  good."  the  youth  replied,  as  he 
coiled  the  rope  the  other  had  cast  from  the  gasping 
prisoner  and  lightly  balanced  it.  adjusting  it  to  his 
hand,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  approaching  wagon. 
Suddenly  from  behind  the  wagon  came  Bill.  As  he 
took  in  the  tableaux  and  saw  that  their  companion  had 
been  released  from  the  coils  of  the  rawhide:  saw  the 
face,  distorted  and  twisted  from  efforts  to  draw  air 
into  the  compressed  and  tortured  chest,  he  uttered  an 
oath  and  discharged  his  revolver  at  the  mounted  man. 
At  the  report  the  horse  reared  and  whirled.  The 
rider,  as  if  by  instinct,  threw-  the  reata.  Bill  had  no 
time  to  dodge,  as  simultaneously  with  the  report  of  a 
second  shot  the  rope  circled  his  shoulders  and  the 
horse  leaped  wildly  away,  jerking  him  from  his  feet. 

"Well.  I'll  be  damned!"  declared  the  astounded 
driver,  hurriedly  gathering  the  reins  to  control  the 
mules  that  shied  and  bunched  as  the  shots  snapped  out. 
The  horse,  apparently  curbed  sharply,  reared  again, 
and  then  leaped  forward.  The  rider  coughed  hard — a 
cough  that  terminated  in  a  violent  hiccough,  as  he  rose 
high  in  the  saddle  and  then  slipped  limply  to  the 
ground,  where  he  lay  in  the  high  clover,  with  unblink- 
ing eyes  that  stared  straight  at  the  newly  risen  sun 
Xostrils  wide  with  frantic  fear,  the  horse  raced  across 
the  level  of  the  valley,  through  the  dense  willows  that 
bordered  the  arroyo.  dragging  a  shapeless  mass  at  the 
end  of  a  tightly  drawn  reata.  William  H.  Bagge. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1916. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


John  Burns  of  Gettysburg. 
Have  you  heard  the  story  that  g"'S>ips  tell 
Of  Burns  at  Gettysburg? — No?     Ah.  well: 
Brief   is   the   glory   that    hero   earns. 
Briefer  the  story  of  poor  John   Burns : 
He   was   the   fellow   who   won    renown, — 
The  only  man   who  didn't  back  down. — 
When  the  rebels  rode  through  his  native  town: 
But  held  his  own  in  the  fight  next  day. 
When  all  his  townsfolk  ran  away. 
That   was   in  July,   "sixty-three. 
The  very  day  that  General  Lee. 
Flower   of   Southern   chivalry. 
Baffled  and  beaten,  backward  reeled 
From  a  stubborn  Meade  and  a  barren  field. 
I   might  tell  how.  but  the  day  before. 
John   Burns  stood   at  his  cottige-door, 
Looking  down  the  village  street. 
Where,  in  the  shade  of  his  peaceful  vine 
He  heard  the  low  of  his  gathered  kine. 
And   felt  their  breath  with  incense  sweet  : 
Or  I  might  say,  when  the  sunset  burned 
The  old  farm  gable,  he  thought  it  turned 
The  milk  that  fell,  in  a  bubbling  flood 
Into  the  milk-pail,  red  as  blood ! 
Or  how  he  fancied  the  hum  of  bees 
Were  bullets  buzzing  among  the  trees. 
But  all  such  fanciful  thoughts  as  these 
Were  strange  to  a  practical  man  like  Burns, 
Who  minded  only  his  own  concerns. 
Troubled  no  more  by  fancies  fine 
Than  one  of  his  calm-eyed,  long-tailed  kine. — 
Quite   old-fashioned   and   matter-of-fact. 
Slow  to  argue,  but  quick  to  act. 
That  was  the  reason,  as  some  folks  say. 
He  fought  so  well  on  that  terrible  d->y. 

And  it  was  terrible.     On  the  right 

Raged  for  hours  the  heady  fight. 

Thundered  the  batten's  double  bass. — 

Difficult  music  for  men  to  face ; 

While  on  the  left — where  now  the  graves 

Undulate   like   the   living   waves 

That  all  that  day  unceasing  swept 

Up  to  the  pits  the  rebels  kept — 

Round-shot  plowed  the  upland  glades. 

Sown  with  bullets.  re?ped  with  blades : 

Shattered  fences  here  and  there 

Tossed  their  splinters  in  the  air : 

The  very'  trees  were  stripped  and  bare : 

The  barns  that  once  held  yellow  grain 

Were   heaped   with   harvests  of   the  slain  : 

The  cattle  bellowed  on  the  plain. 

The  turkeys  screamed  with  micht  and  main. 

And  brooding  barn-fowl  left  their  rest 

With   strange    shells   bursting  in   e:ch   nest. 

Just   where  the  tide   of  battle  turns. 
Erect  and  lonely  stood  old  John  Burns. 
How  do  you  think  the  man  was  dressed? 
He  wore   an   ancient  long  buff  vest. 
Yellow   as  saffron — but  his  best : 
And.  buttoned  over  his  manly  breast. 
Was  a  bright  blue  coat,  with  a  rolling  collar. 
And  large  gilt  buttons, — size  of  a  dollar, — 
With   tails  that  country-folk  called  '  swaller." 
He  wore  a  broad-brimmed,  bell-crowned  hat. 
White  as  the  locks  on  which  it  sat. 
Never  had  such  a  sight  been  seen 
For  forty  years  on  the  village  green. 
Since  old  John  Burns  was  a  country'  beau. 
And   went  to  the  "quiltings"  long  ago. 

Close  at  his  elbows  all  that  day. 

Veterans  of  the  Peninsula, 

Sunburnt  and  bearded,  charged   away : 

And  striplings,  downy  of  lip  and  chin. — 

Clerks  that  the  Home  Guard  mustered  in. — 

Glanced,  as  they  passed,  at  the  hat  he  wore. 

Then  at  the  rifle  his  right  hand  bore : 

And  hailed  him.  from  out  their  youthful  lore. 

With   scraps  of  a  slangy  repertoire : 

"How  are  you.  White  Hat?"     "Put  her  through." 

"Your  head's  level."   and  "Bully  for  you !" 

Called  him  "Daddy." — and  begged  he'd  disclose 

The  name  of  the  tailor  who  made  his  clothe=. 

And  what  was  the  value  he  set  on  those : 

While   Bums,  unmindful  of  jeer  and  scoff. 

S'ood   there   picking   the   rebels  off. — 

With  his  long  brown  rifle,  and  bell  crown  hat. 

And  the  swallow-tails  they  were  laughing  at. 

Twas  but  a  moment,  for  that  respect 
Which  clothes  all  courage  their  voices  checked. 
And  something  the  wildest  could  understand 
Spake  in  the  old  man's  strong  right  hand  : 
And  his  corded  throat,  and  the  lurking  frown 
Of  his  eyebrows  under  his  old  bell-crown  : 
Until,  as  they  gazed,  there  crept  an  awe 
Through  the  ranks  in  whispers,  and  some  men  saw- 
In  the  antique  vestments  and  long  white  hair. 
The  Past  of  the  Nation  in  battle  there ; 
And  some  of  the  soldiers  since  declare 
That  the  gleam  of  his  old  white  hat  afar. 
Like  the  crested  plume  of  the  brave  Navarre. 
That  day  was  their  oriflamme  of  war. 

So   raged   the  battle.     You  know   the  rest : 

How   the  rebels,  beaten,  and  backward  pressed. 

Broke  at  the  final  charge  and  ran. 

At  which  John   Burns — a  practical  man — 

Shouldered  his   rifle,   unbent   his  brows. 

And  then  went  back  to  his  bees  and  cows. 

That  is  the  story  of  old  John  Burns : 

This  is  the  moral  the  reader  learns : 

In  fighting  the  battle,  the  question's  whether 

You'll  show  a  hat  that's  white,   or  a  feather! 

— Bret  Harte. 

Country  and  Patriotism. 
I   love  my   God.  my  country,   kind   and   kin ; 
Nor  would  I  see  a  dog  robbed  of  his  bone. 
My   country !   if  a   wretch   shall   e'er  arise 
Out  of  thy  countless  sons,  who  would  curtail 
Thy  freedom,  dim  thy  glory. — w-hile  he  lives 
May  all  earth's  peoples  curse  him, — for  of  all 
Hast  thou  secured  the  blessing:  and  if  one 
Exists,   who   would   not   arm    for   liberty. 
Be  he.  too.  cursed  while  living,  and  when  dead. 
Let  him  be  buried  downwards,  with   his  face 
Looking  to  hell,  and  o'er  his  coward  grave 
The  hare  skulk  in  her  form.  — Festus. 


August  12,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE. 


John   Marchant  Publishes  a    Substantial  Volume  of  Letters 
and  Reminiscences. 


Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  co-discoverer  with  Charles 
Darwin  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  has  not  had 
the  share  of  fame  that  his  achievements  merited.  He 
was  younger  than  Darwin,  reticent  and  modest;  at  the 
time  he  was  doing  his  most  important  work  a  galaxy 
of  great  men  was  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
world;  so  it  was  natural  that  one  who  was  not  self- 
assertive  should  fail  to  receive  his  full  share  of  appre- 
ciation. It  has  come  to  him  now — an  illustration  of 
how  often  we  withhold  laurels  until  they  mean  nothing 
to  the  crowned. 

There  has  been  published  a  volume  of  his  letters, 
with  reminiscences  of  him,  gathered  by  John  Marchant, 
The  volume  forms  an  interesting  supplement  to  his  au- 
tobiography, "My  Life,"  and  gives  one  a  clear  and 
inspiring  idea  of  his  wonderful  character  and  men- 
tality. Many  of  the  letters  are  to  and  from  Charles 
Darwin  on  scientific  subjects.  These  are  so  correlated 
that  short  excerpts  from  them  are  impractical.  Besides, 
the  human  side  of  the  man  is  better  revealed  in  his 
strictly  personal  letters  and  in  what  is  told  of  him  by 
those  who  knew  him,  and  it  is  to  record  this  aspect 
of  him  that  Marchant's  book  has  been  written. 

Wallace's  early  travels  in  the  Malay  Archipelago 
helped  to  give  him  a  practical  breadth  of  view  toward 
mankind.     While  there  he  wrote: 

The  more  I  see  of  uncivilized  people,  the  better  I  think  of 
human  nature  on  the  whole,  and  the  essential  differences  be- 
tween so-called  civilized  and  savage  men  seem  to  disappear. 
Here  are  we,  two  Europeans,  surrounded  by  a  population  of 
Chinese,  Malays,  and  Dyaks.  The  Chinese  are  generally  con- 
sidered, and  with  some  truth,  to  be  thieves,  liars,  and  care- 
less of  human  life,  and  these  Chinese  are  coolies  of  the 
very  lowest  and  least  educated  class.  The  Malays  are  in- 
variably characterized  as  treacherous  and  bloodthirsty,  and 
the  Dyaks  have  only  recently  ceased  to  think  of  head-taking 
as  an  absolute  necessity.  We  are  two  days'  journey  from 
Sarawak,  where,  though  the  government  is  European,  yet  it 
only  exists  by  the  consent  and  support  of  the  native  popula- 
tion. Now  I  can  safely  say  that  in  any  part  of  Europe,  if 
the  same  facilities  for  crime  and  disturbance  existed,  things 
would  not  go  on  so  smoothly  as  they  do  here.  We  sleep  with 
open  doors  and  go  about  constantly  unarmed :  one  or  two 
petty  robberies  and  a  little  private  fighting  have  taken  place 
among  the  Chinese,  but  the  great  proportion  of  them  are 
quiet,  honest,  decent  sort  of  men.  They  did  not  at  first  like 
the  strictness  and  punctuality  with  which  the  English  manager 
kept  them  to  their  work,  and  two  or  three  ringleaders  tried 
to  get  up  a  strike  for  short  hours  and  higher  wages,  but  Mr. 
C.'s  energy  and  decision  soon  stopped  this  by  sending  off  the 
ringleaders  at  once,  and  summoning  all  the  Dyaks  and  Malays 
in  the  neighborhood  to  his  assistance  in  case  of  any  resist- 
ance being  attempted.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  see  how 
rapidly  they  came  up  at  his  summons,  and  this  display  of 
power  did  much  good,  for  since  then  everything  has  gone  on 
smoothly. 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister  from  Borneo,  in  which  he 
gives  her  directions  in  regard  to  an  assistant  which  he 
requires,  there  are  many  suggestions  as  to  what  makes 
up  the  man  of  science: 

Do  not  tell  me  merely  that  he  is  "a  very  nice  young  man." 
Of  course  he  is.  So  is  Charles  a  very  nice  boy,  but  I  would 
not  be  troubled  with  another  like  him  for  any  consideration 
whatever.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Stevens  to  let  me  know  his 
character,  as  regards  neatness  and  perseverance  in  anything 
he  is  set  about.  From  you  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
he  is  quiet  or  boisterous,  forward  or  shy,  talkative  or  silent, 
sensible  or  frivolous,  delicate  or  strong.  Ask  him  whether  he 
can  live  on  rice  and  salt  fish  for  a  week  on  an  occasion — 
whether  he  can  do  without  wine  or  beer,  and  sometimes  with- 
out tea,  coffee,  or  sugar — whether  he  can  sleep  on  a  board — 
whether  he  likes  the  hottest  weather  in  England — whether  he 
is  too  delicate  to  skin  a  stinking  animal — whether  he  can  walk 
*  twenty  miles  a  day — whether  he  can  work,  for  there  is  some- 
times as  hard  work  in  collecting  as  in  anything.  Can  he 
draw  (not  copy)?  Can  he  speak  French?  Does  he  write  a 
good  hand?  Can  he  make  anything?  Can  he  saw  a  piece 
of  board  straight?  (Charles  can  not,  and  every  bit  of  car- 
penter work  I  have  to  do  for  myself.)  Ask  him  to  make 
you  anything — a  little  card  box,  a  wooden  peg  or  bottle 
stopper,  and  see  if  he  makes  them  neat,  straight,  and  square. 
Charles  never  does  anything  the  one  or  the  other.  Charles 
has  now  been  with  me  more  than  a  year,  and  every  day  some 
such  conversation  as  this  ensues :  "Charles,  look  at  these 
butterflies  that  you  set  out  yesterday."  "Yes,  sir."  "Look  at 
that  one,  is  it  set  out  evenly?"  "No,  sir."  "Put  it  right, 
then,  and  all  the  others  that  want  it."  In  five  minutes  he 
brings  me  the  box  to  look  at.  "Have  you  put  them  all  right  ?" 
"Yes.  sir."  "There's  one  with  the  wings  uneven,  there's  an- 
other with  the  body  on  one  side,  then  another  with  the  pin 
crooked.  Put  them  all  right  this  time."  It  most  frequently 
happens  that  they  have  to  go  back  a  third  time.  Then  all  is 
right.  If  he  puts  up  a  bird,  the  head  is  on  one  side,  there 
is  a  great  lump  of  cotton  on  one  side  of  the  neck  like  a  wen, 
the  feet  are  twisted  soles  uppermost,  or  something  else.  In 
everything  it  is  the  same,  what  ought  to  be  straight  is  always 
put  crooked.  This  after  twelve  months'  constant  practice  and 
constant  teaching!  and  not  the  slightest  sign  of  improvement. 
I  believe  he  never  will  improve.  Day  after  day  I  have  to 
look  over  everything  he  does  and  tell  him  of  the  same  faults. 
Another  with  a  similar  incapacity  would  drive  me  mad.  He 
never,  too,  by  any  chance,  puts  anything  away  after  him. 
When  done  with,  everything  is  thrown  on  the  floor.  Every 
day  an  hour  is  lost  looking  for  knife,  scissors,  pliers,  pins, 
or  something  he  has  mislaid.  Yet  out  of  doors  he  does  very 
well — he  collects  insects  well,  and  if  I  could  get  a  neat,  orderly 
person  in  the  house  I  would  keep  him  almost  entirely  at  out- 
of-door  work  and  at  skinning,  which  he  does  also  well,  but 
can  not  put  into  shape. 

Writing  to  his  brother  a  letter  that  is  evidently  an 
answer  to  a  mass  of  comments  and  questions.  Wallace 
remarks  on  some  of  the  problems  of  art  and  science : 

Again,  I  believe  that  we  actually  see  in  a  good  photograph 
hetter  than  in  nature,  because  the  best  camera  lenses  are 
more  perfectly  adjusted  than  our  eyes,  and  give  objects  at 
varying  distances  with  better  definition.  Thus,  in  a  picture 
we  see  at  the  same  time  near  and  distinct  objects  easily  and 
clearly,  which  in  reality  we  can   not  do.     If  we  could  do   so. 


every  one  must  acknowledge  that  our  vision  would  be  so 
much  the  more  perfect  and  our  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  more  intense  and  complete  ;  and  in  so  far  as  a  good 
landscape  painting  gives  us  this  power  it  is  better  than  nature 
itself ;  I  think  this  may  account  for  that  excessive  and  en- 
trancing beauty  of  a  good  landscape  or  a  good  panorama. 
You  will  think  these  ideas  horribly  heterodox,  but  if  we  all 
thought  alike  there  would  be  nothing  to  write  about,  and 
nothing  to  learn.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  however,  as  to 
artists  using  both  eyes  to  paint  and  see  their  paintings,  but 
I  think  you  quite  mistake  the  theory  of  looking  through  the 
"catalogue"  ;  it  is  not  because  the  picture  can  be  seen  better 
with  one  eye,  but  because  its  effect  can  be  seen  better  when 
all  lateral  objects  are  hidden — the  catalogue  does  this.  A 
double  tube  would  be  better,  but  that  can  not  be  extem- 
porized so  easily.  Have  you  every  tried  a  stereograph  taken 
with  the  camera  only  the  distance  apart  of  the  eyes?  That 
must  give  nature.  When  the  angle  is  greater  the  views  in 
the  stereoscope  show  us,  not  nature,  but  a  perfect  reduced 
model  of  nature  seen  nearer  the  eye. 

In  a  lengthy  postscript  to  the  same  letter  he  defends ' 
his  lack  of  faith  in  religion  as  it  is  generally  accepted 
by  the  orthodox.  He  contends  that  belief  can  not  hon-  I 
estly  be  controlled  by  the  will: 

In  my  early  youth  I  heard,  as  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  the 
world  do.  only  the  evidence  on  one  side,  and  became  im- 
pressed with  a  veneration  for  religion  which  has  left  some 
traces  even  to  this  day.  I  have  since  heard  and  read  much 
on  both  sides,  and  pondered  much  upon  the  matter  in  all  its 
bearings.  I  spent,  as  you  know,  a  year  and  a  half  in  a 
clergyman's  family  and  heard  almost  every  Tuesday  the  very 
best,  most  earnest,  and  most  impressive  teacher  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  meet  with,  but  it  produced  no  effect  what- 
ever on  my  mind.  I  have  studied  man  and  nature  in  all  its 
aspects,  and  I  have  sought  after  truth.  In  my  solitude  I 
have  pondered  much  on  the  incomprehensible  subjects  of 
space,  eternity,  life,  and  death.  I  think  I  have  fairly  heard 
and  fairly  weighed  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  I  remain 
an  utter  disbeliever  in  almost  all  that  you  consider  the  most 
sacred  truths.  I  will  pass  over  as  utterly  contemptible  the 
oft-repeated  accusation  that  skeptics  shut  out  evidence  be- 
cause they  will  not  be  governed  by  the  morality  of  Chris- 
tianity. You  know  I  will  not  believe  that  in  my  case,  and  / 
know  its  falsehood  as  a  general  rule.  I  only  ask.  Do  you 
think  I  can  change  the  self-formed  convictions  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  could  you  think  such  a  change  would  have 
anything  in  it  to  merit  reward  from  justice?  I  am  thankful  I 
can  see  much  to  admire  in  all  religions.  To  the  mass  of 
mankind  religion  of  some  kind  is  a  necessity.  But  whether 
there  be  a  God  and  whatever  be  His  nature ;  whether  we  have 
an  immortal  soul  or  not,  or  whatever  may  be  our  estate  after 
death,  I  have  no  fear  of  having  to  suffer  for  the  study  of 
nature  and  the  search  for  truth,  or  believe  that  those  will  be 
better  off  in  a  future  state  who  have  lived  in  the  belief  of 
doctrines  inculcated  from  childhood,  and  which  are  to  them 
rather  a  matter  of  blind  faith  than  intelligent  conviction. 

Some  pleasant  notes  of  home  life  are  given  by  his 
daughter  and  son: 

He  was  very  domestic  and  loved  his  home.  His  interest 
extended  to  the  culinary  art,  and  he  was  fond  of  telling  us 
how  certain  things  should  be  cooked.  This  became  quite  a 
joke  among  us.  He  was  very  independent,  and  it  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  him  to  ask  to  have  anything  done  for 
him  if  he  could  do  it  himself — and  he  could  do  many  things, 
such  as  sewing  on  buttons  and  tapes  and  packing  up  parcels, 
with  great  neatness.  When  unpacking  parcels  he  never  cut 
the  string  if  it  could  be  untied,  and  he  would  fold  it  up 
before  removing  the  paper,  which  in  its  turn  was  also  neatly 
folded. 

His  clothes  were  always  loose  and  easy-fitting,  and  gen- 
erally of  some  quiet-colored  cloth  or  tweed.  Out  of  doors 
he  wore  a  soft  black  felt  hat  rather  taller  than  the  clerical 
pattern,  and  a  black  overcoat,  unless  the  weather  was  very 
warm.  He  wore  no  ornaments  of  any  kind,  and  even  the 
silver  watch-chain  was  worn  so  as  to  be  invisible.  He  wore 
low  collars  with  turned-down  points  and  a  narrow  black  tie, 
which  was,  however,  concealed  by  his  beard.  He  was  not 
very  particular  about  his  personal  appearance,  except  that  he 
always  kept  his  hair  and  beard  well  brushed  and  trimmed. 

In  our  early  days  at  Gray's  we  children  were  allowed  to 
run  in  and  out  of  his  study;  but  if  he  was  busy  writing  at 
the  moment  we  would  look  at  a  book  until  he  could  give  us 
his  attention.  His  brother  in  California  sent  him  a  live  speci- 
men of  the  lizard  called  the  "horned  toad,"  and  this  crea- 
ture was  kept  in  the  study,  where  it  was  allowed  to  roam 
about,  its   favorite   place  being  on   the   hearth. 

About  this  time  he  read  "Alice  Through  the  Looking-Glass," 
which  pleased  him  greatly ;  he  was  never  tired  of  quoting 
from  it  and  using  some  of  Lewis  Carroll's  quaint  words  till 
it  became  one  of  our  classics. 

Some  of  our  earliest  recollections  are  of  the  long  and 
interesting  walks  we  took  with  our  father  and  mother.  He 
never  failed  to  point  out  anything  of  interest  and  tell  us  what 
he  knew  about  it,  and  would  answer  our  numerous  questions 
if  possible,  or  put  us  off  with  some  joking  reference  to 
Boojums  or  Jabberwocks.  We  looked  upon  him  as  an  infal- 
lible source  of  information,  not  only  in  our  childhood,  but  to 
a  large  extent  all  his  life.  When  exploring  the  country  he 
scorned  "tresspass  boards."  He  read  the  "Trespassers  will 
be  prosecuted,"  and  then  ignored  them,  much  to  our  childish 
trepidation.  If  he  was  met  by  indignant  gamekeepers  or 
owners,  they  were  often  too  much  awed  by  his  dignified  and 
commanding  appearance  to  offer  any  objection  to  his  goin? 
where  he  wished. 

A  neighbor  and  friend,  Mr.  J.  W.  Sharpe,  reveals 
intimate  glimpses  of  the  genius  off  duty: 

From  all  parts  of  the  world  botanists  and  collectors  sent 
him,  from  time  to  time,  rare  or  newly  discovered  plants, 
bulbs,  roots,  or  seeds,  which  he,  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace's practical  skill,  would  try  to  acclimatize,  and  to  persuade 
to  grow  somewhere  or  other  in  his  garden  or  conservatory. 
Nothing  disturbed  his  cheerful  confidence  in  the  future,  and 
nothing  made  him  happier  than  some  plan  for  reforming  the 
house,  the  garden,  the  kitchen  boiler,  or  the  universe.  And. 
truth  to  say,  he  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  all  these  enter- 
prises of  reformation.  Although  they  were  never  in  effect 
what  they  were  expected  to  be  by  their  ingenious  author,  they 
were  often  sufficiently  successful ;  but,  successful  or  not,  he 
was  always  confident  that  the  next  would  turn  out  to  be  all 
that  he  expected  of  it.  With  the  same  confidence  he  made 
up  his  mind  upon  many  a  disputable  subject:  but,  be  it  said, 
never  without  a  laborious  examination  of  the  necessary  data, 
and  the  acquisition  of  much  knowledge.  In  argument,  of 
which  intellectual  exercise  he  was  very  fond,  he  was  a  for- 
midable antagonist.  His  power  of  handling  masses  of  details 
and  facts,  of  showing  their  inner  meaning  arid  the  principles 
underlying  them,  and  of  making  them  intelligible,  was  very 
1  great ;  and  very  few  men  of  his  time  had  it  in  equal  measure. 
But  the  most  striking  feature  in  his  conversation  was  his 
I  masterly  application  of  general  principles;  these  he  handled 
'with   extraordinary   skill.     In   any  subject   with   which   he  was 


familiar  he  would  solve  or  suggest  a  plausible  solution  of 
difficulty  after  difficulty  by  immediate  reference  to  funda- 
mental principles.  This  would  give  to  his  conclusions  an 
appearance  of  inevitableness  which  usually  overbore  his  ad- 
versary, and,  even  if  it  did  not  convince  him.  left  him  without 
an  effective  reply.  This,  too,  had  a  good  deal  to  do.  I  am 
disposed  to  conjecture,  with  another  very  noticeable  charac- 
teristic of  his  which  often  came  out  in  conversation,  and 
which  was  his  apparently  unfailing  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness of  human  nature.  No  man  or  woman  but  he  took  to  be 
in  the  main  honest  and  truthful,  and  no  amount  of  disarpoint- 
ment — not  even  losses  of  money  and  property  incurred 
through  this  faith  in  others'  virtues — had  the  effect  of  altering 
this  mental  habit  of  his. 

His  intellectual  interests  were  very  widely  extended,  and  he 
once  confessed  to  me  that  they  were  agreeably  stimulated  by 
novelty  and  opposition.  An  uphill  fight  in  an  unpopular  cause, 
for  preference  a  thoroughly  unpopular  one,  or  any  argument 
in  favor  of  a  generally  despised  thesis,  had  charms  for  him 
that  he  could  not  resist.  In  his  later  years,  especially,  the 
prospect  of  writing  a  new  book,  great  or  small,  upon  any 
one  of  his  favorite  subjects  always  acted  upon  him  like  a 
tonic,  as  much  so  as  did  the  project  of  building  a  new  house 
and  laying  out  a  new  garden.  And  in  all  this  his  sunny  opti- 
mism and  his  unfailing  confidence  in  his  own  powers  went  far 
towards   securing   him   success. 

Wallace  attached  very  little  personal  importance  to 
honors  conferred  upon  him,  as  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  note  to  his  daughter  illustrates : 

A  dreadful  thing  has  happened !  Just  as  I  have  had  my 
medal-case  made,  "regardless  of  expense,"  they  are  going  to 
give  me  another  medal !  Hadn't  I  better  decline  it,  with 
thanks?     "No   room   for   more   medals!" 

Dr.  Littledale,  an  acquaintance,  who  also  served 
Wallace  as  a  physician,  writes  of  a  visit  to  him  in  his 
later  years : 

On  one  occasion  when  I  was  asked  by  Mrs.  Wallace  to  see 
Dr.  Wallace  professionally  he  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  his 
study  by  the  fire  wrapped  up  in  rugs,  having  just  got  over  a 
bad  shivering  attack  or  rigor.  His  temperature  was  104  de- 
grees Fahr..  and  all  the  other  usual  signs  of  acute  fever  were 
present,  but  nothing  to  enable  one  to  form  a  positive  opinion 
as  to  the  cause.  It  must  have  been  forty  years  since  he  had 
been  in  the  tropics,  but  I  think  he  felt  that  it  was  an  attack  of 
malarial  fever.  Knowing  my  patient,  my  treatment  consisted 
in  asking  what  he  was  going  to  do  for  himself.  "Well."  he 
said,  "I  am  going  to  have  a  hot  bath  and  then  go  to  bed,  and 
tomorrow  I  shall  get  up  and  go  into  the  garden  as  usual." 
And  he  was  out  in  the  garden  next  day  when  I  went  to  see 
him.  This  was  an  instance,  doubtless  one  of  many,  of  the 
"will  to  live,"   which  carried  him  through  a  long  life. 

His  son,  W.  J.  Wallace,  writes  of  the  scientist's 
peaceful  and  beautiful  death : 

His  life  was  a  happy  one,  and  even  the  discomforts  caused 
by  his  ailments,  which  were  at  times  very  acute  for  days  to- 
gether, never  prevented  him  from  enjoying  the  contemplation 
of  his  flowers,  nor  disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  temper,  nor 
caused   him   to   complain. 

Although  rather  delicate  all  his  life,  he  rarely  stayed  in 
bed:  in  fact,  only  once  in  our  memory,  during  an  illness  at 
Parkstone.  did  he  do  so.  and  then  only  for  one  day. 

On  Saturday,  November  1,  1913,  he  walked  around  the 
garden,  and  on  the  following  day  seemed  very*  bright,  and 
enjoyed  his  dinner  and  supper,  but  about  9  o'clock  he  felt 
faint  and  shivered  violently.  We  called  in  Dr.  Norman,  who 
came  in  about  an  hour,  and  we  heard  them  having  a  long 
talk  and  even  laughing  in  his  study.  As  the  doctor  left  he 
said,  "Wonderful  man!  he  knows  so  much.  I  can  do  nothing 
for  him." 

The  next  day  he  did  not  get  up  at  the  usual  time,  but  we 
felt  no  anxiety  until  noon,  when  he  still  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  rise.  He  appeared  to  be  dozing,  and  said  he  wanted 
nothing.  From  that  time  he  gradually  sank  into  semi-con- 
sciousness, and  at  half-past  9  in  the  morning  of  Friday,  No- 
vember 7th,  quietly  passed  on  to  that  other  life  in  which 
he  was  such  a  firm  believer. 

That  Wallace's  attitude  was  broad  toward  the  things 
which  have  not  yet  been  determined  by  science  is  re- 
vealed in  a  letter  to  Professor  Knight : 

I  have  written  hardly  anything  on  the  direct  proofs  of 
"immortality"  except  in  my  book  on  "Miracles  and  Modern 
Spiritualism,"  and  also  in  "My  Life,"  Vol.  II.  But  my  two 
works.  "Man's  Place  in  the  Universe"  ("now  published  at  Is.), 
and  my  later  volume,  "The  World  of  Life,"  form  together 
a  very  elaborate,  and  I  think  conclusive,  scientific  argument 
in  favor  of  the  new  that  the  whole  material  universe  exists 
and  is  designed  for  the  production  of  Immortal  Spirits,  in 
the  greatest  possible  diversity  of  nature,  and  character,  cor- 
responding with  .  .  .  the  almost  infinite  diversity  of 
that  universe  in  all  its  parts  and  in  every  detail. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  as  he  rounded  out  the 
views  of  ninety  years  of  ordered  thinking,  he  developed 
a  belief  in  the  unity  and  plan  of  the  universe.  In  1913 
he  wrote  to  the  author  of  the  present  volume : 

The  completely  materialistic  mind  of  my  youth  and  early 
manhood  has  been  slowly  moulded  into  the  socialistic,  spir- 
itualistic, and  theistic  mind  I  now  exhibit — a  mind  which  is. 
as  my  scientific  friends  think,  so  weak  and  credulous  in  its 
declining  years  as  to  believe  that  fruit  and  flowers,  domestic 
animals,  glorious  birds  and  insects,  wool,  cotton,  sugar  and 
rubber,  metals  and  gems,  were  all  foreseen  and  foreordained 
for  the  education  and  enjoyment  of  man.  The  whole  cumu- 
lative argument  of  my  "World  of  Life"  is  that  in  its  every 
detail  it  calls  for  the  agency  of  mind  .  .  .  enormously  above 
and  beyond  any  human  mind  .  .  .  whether  this  Unknown 
Reality  is  a  single  Being  and  acts  everywhere  in  the  uni- 
verse as  direct  creator,  organizer,  and  director  of  every 
minutest  motion  ...  or  through  "infinite  grades  of  beings," 
as  I  suggest,  comes  to  much  the  same  thing.  Mine  seems  a 
more  clear  and  intelligible  supposition  ...  and  it  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible,  of  Swedenborg.  and   of  Milton." 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace:  Letters  and  Reminis- 
cences. By  James  Marchant.  New  York:  Harper  &■ 
Brothers. 

Rainbow  trout  grow  to  such  a  large  size  in  Aus- 
tralia, especially  in  Xew  South  Wales,  that  it  is  illegal 
to  take  a  fish  under  ten  inches  in  length. 


During    the    year    1915    secondary    metals    were    re- 
covered from  scrap,  sweepings,  etc.,  in  this  o 
the  value  of  $114,304,930. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Americanism. 
Dr.  David  Jayne'  Hill  will  probably  be  ac- 
counted a  reactionary  because  he  counsels  us 
to  stop  and  think  rather  than  to  rush  head- 
long at  the  solution  of  our  problems  by  the 
reckless  processes  of  "happy  thought"  legis- 
lation. But  he  reminds  us  that  Americanism 
is  a  definite  idea,  deliberately  adopted  and 
different  from  all  other  governmental  ideas  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  It  means  first  of  all  the 
assertion  of  certain  principles  that  are  so  in- 
nately sacred  as  to  be  beyond  debate  and  be- 
yond the  power  even  of  law  to  change.  Sec- 
ondly it  means  the  right  of  every  individual 
to  profit  by  his  own  efforts.  We  must  now 
face,  he  says,  an  organized  and  concerted 
effort  to  uproot  these  ideas,  to  place  the  whim 
of  the  moment  on  the  throne  of  absolute  au- 
thority, to  abandon  the  principles  that  were 
not  the  mere  haphazard  result  of  conditions, 
but  that  were  solemnly  adopted  as  the  corner- 
stone of  American  democracy.  America  was 
born  from  her  defiance  of  absolutism.  We 
have  now  an  attempt  to  return  to  absolutism, 
which  loses  none  of  its  old  characteristics 
because  it  is  to  be  exercised  by  a  group,  a 
caste,  or  a  majority. 

Dr.  Hill  has  no  programme  to  recommend, 
no  legislation,  no  measures.  But  he  would 
have  us  take  stock  of  the  situation  and  face 
the  facts.  He  would  have  us  move  cautiously 
as  in  the  presence  of  colossal  and  conflicting 
ideas,  such  as  those  of  democracy  and  im- 
perialism. Does  democracy  concern  itself 
solely  with  rights  and  not  at  all  with  duties? 
Has  it  no  sacrifices  to  demand?  Is  it  not 
something  that  must  be  defended?  If  we  re- 
pudiate the  imperialistic  doctrine  that  the 
state  is  everything  must  we  not  equally  avoid 
the  other  extreme  that  the  individual  is 
everything?  And  unless  we  hold  fast  to  first 
principles  are  we  not  likely  to  find,  not  only 
that  we  have  invited  domestic  anarchy,  but 
that  imperialism  has  marked  us  out  for  the 
next  victim  in  the  game  of  empire? 

Americanism:  What  It  Is.  By  David  Jayne 
Hill.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


only  speculate  on  what  that  career  would 
have  been  could  he  have  been  spared  to  take 
up  his  work  again  in  peaceful  surroundings. 
But  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  if  the  terrible 
catastrophe  of  war  may  not  act  as  a  tonic 
on  many  a  hypersensitive,  neurotic,  unbal- 
anced genius  lost  in  the  maze  of  disordered 
theorizing  that  passed   for  revelation. 

J.   B.   L. 

Gaudier-Brzeska;  A    Memoir.     By  Ezra  Pound. 
New   York:    The  John    Lane   Company;    $3.50   net. 


A  Vorticist— Sculptor  and  Patriot. 

In  a  pretentious  quarto  volume,  Ezra 
Pound,  a  self-confessed  poet,  presents  us  with 
the  scanty  facts  ascertainable  concerning  the 
life  and  work  of  poor  Henri  Gaudier-Brzeska, 
his  sculptor  friend,  who  last  year  gave  his 
life  for  France  on  the  battlefield  at  Neuville 
St.  Vaast,  and  at  the  same  time  seeks  to  give 
his  readers  an  insight  into  the  meaning  and 
the  principles  of  the  ultra-modern  school  of 
art,  the  Vorticist,  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
representative.  It  is  a  strange,  weird  book, 
and  one  is  inclined  at  first  to  throw  it  down 
in  disgust,  because  so  many  of  its  pages  are 
covered  with  the  maudling  gibberish  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  exponents  of  cubism, 
post-impressionism,  futurism,  and  the  like. 
But  it  contains  much  more ;  it  explains  un- 
consciously the  basis  of  these  movements ; 
and  it  tells  a  singularly  pathetic  story  of  a 
singularly  gifted  young  irrational  who  was  re- 
stored to  mental  health  by  the  drugery  and 
the  bloody  realities  of  war. 

Henri  Gaudier  was  the  son  of  a  French 
joiner,  and  to  his  father's  name  he  afterward 
added,  that  of  his  Polish  mother,  Brzeska.- 
He  was  born  in  1891  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  won  a  scholarship  that  took  him  to 
London,  and  later  another  that  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  at  Bristol  College. 
After  some  study  in  Germany  he  comes  again 
to  England,  and  while  eking  out  a  precarious 
existence  by  various  employments  seeks  to 
express  his  extraordinary  artistic  impulses  in 
sculpture.  He  must  have  possessed  great 
natural  talents  for  drawing,  but  out  of  a 
mass  of  ill-digested  information  and  a  dreamy 
temperament  he  developed  weird  post- 
impressionistic  theories  and  was  thrown  with 
a  group  of  similar  eccentrics.  In  Ezra 
Pound's  memoir  are  reproduced  some  thirty 
of  his  sculptures  and  drawings,  and  to  the 
uninitiated  they  look  Indian  idols  or  chil- 
dren's mud-pies,  but  his  associates  hailed 
them  as  inspired  works  of  a  new  era.  In 
Blast  he  wrote  an  incoherent  essay  on  the 
Vorticist  school,  of  which  he  was  the  leading 
exponent. 

All  of  this  would  not  have  been  more  in- 
teresting than  masses  of  similar  hallucinations 
had  it  not  been  for  the  great  war.  He  had 
avoided  his  military  service  in  France,  and 
when  he  went  back  to  volunteer  he  was  ar- 
rested. He  made  his  escape  and  returned  to 
London,  but  the  bombardment  of  Rheims  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  went  back,  this 
time  taking  care  to  go  armed  with  letters 
from  the  French  ambassador.  After  a  short 
period  of  training  he  went  to  the  front  and 
for  months  saw  service  of  the  most  strenuous 
kind.  The  arduous  life  of  the  trenches,  the 
exposure,  the  hardships,  the  danger,  and  the 
stern  realities  of  war  wrought  a  great  change 
in  him,  and  his  letters  show  a  return  to  nor- 
malit  and  mental  wholesomeness.  He  is 
keen  over  military  exploits  and  for  bravery 
is  made  a  corporal,  and  he  writes:  "I  am 
gett'.ig  convinced  slowly  that  it  is  not  much 
use  going  further  in  the  research  of  planes, 
for:  .j,  etc."  He  was  only  twenty-four  when 
bu.let    cut    short    his    career,    and    one    can 


Preparedness. 
Mr.  Norman  Angell  sticks  to  his  guns,  if  he 
will  allow  us  to  use  that  particular  figure  of 
speech.  He  believes  that  wars  can  be  avoided 
by  international  agreements,  and  he  believes 
that  international  agreements  must  be  post- 
poned until  we  have  learned  to  abandon  our 
reliance  upon  arms.  All  that  is  needed  is  to 
make  the  plunge  into  material  defenselessness, 
to  invoke  the  intangible  forces  of  international 
righteousness.  Tolstoy  would  have  written  in 
much  the  same  way.  We  may  not  believe 
that  the  world  has  yet  reached  that  point,  but 
there  is  always  room  for  the  vigorous  expres- 
sion of  an  honest  ideal,  and  no  one  will  doubt 
that  in  Mr.  Angell  we  have  both  vigor  and 
honesty. 

The  Dangers  of  Half-Preparedness.  By  Nor- 
man Angell.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
50    cents. 

New  England. 
Mr.  Clifton  Johnson  is  already  responsible 
for  a  lengthy  shelf  of  valumes  that  must  be 
called  guide  books  for  lack  of  a  better  name, 
but  that  are  actually  descriptive  works  of  a 
high  order.  His  latest  volume  deals  with 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and  it 
contains  also  a  chapter  on  Nantucket.  Mr. 
Johnson's  anecdotes  and  character  sketches 
are  as  numerous  and  entertaining  as  ever  and 
his  illustrations  are  beyond  praise.  Automo- 
bile and  route  notes  are  added  to  each 
chapter. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  New  England.  By 
Clifton  Johnson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.50. 

Reclaiming  the  Ballot. 

Mr.  Ward  Macauley  believes  that  new  elec- 
tion laws  are  among  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  the  country.  Registration  should  be  so 
managed  that  fraud  becomes  impossible. 
Votes  should  be  counted  in  public.  Campaign 
meetings  should  be  facilitated  and  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  bring  the  candi- 
date into  touch  with  the  voter.  These  are 
some  of  the  author's  recommendations.  All 
of  them  are  intelligent  and  wholesome  and 
the  would-be  reformer  might  do  worse  than 
begin  with  them  and  leave  the  consideration 
of  the  millennium  until  some  more  propitious 
season. 

Reclaiming  the  Ballot.  By  Ward  Macauley. 
New  York:   Duffield  &   Co.;   75   cents  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
A.  E.  Congreve,  author  of  "The  One  Maid 
Book  of  Cookery,"  just  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  (50  cents  net),  explains  that 
her  work  is  intended  for  people  who  live  in 
small  houses  or  flats  run  with  one  maid  or 
with  no  maid  at  all.  It  seems  to  be  written 
with  simplicity  and  common  sense. 

"The  Neutral  Portion,"  by  Elwin  Lorraine 
(New  York:  The  Jackson  Press;  $1.25  net), 
is  the  story  of  a  young  American  whose 
father  was  German  and  whose  mother  was 
French  and  who  finds  himself  in  Europe  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Returning  to 
America,  he  finds  that  his  plow  factory  has 
been  converted  to  munition  purposes  and  this 
gives  him  the  opportunity  to  protest  against 
the  wickedness  of  war  exports  to  any  of  the 
belligerents,  and  especially  to  the  Allies. 

Readers  of  the  Indianapolis  News  will  be 
familiar  with  the  poems  of  city  life  con- 
tributed to  its  columns  by  William  Herschell, 
and  therefore  they  should  have  a  warm  wel- 
come for  the  collection  of  these  poems  that 
has  appeared  under  the  title  of  "Songs  of  the 
Streets  and  Byways."  Most  of  these  poems 
are  of  the  sort  that  make  us  feel  more  kindly 
to  our  fellow-men,  and  perhaps  there  can  be 
no  higher  praise  than  this.  The  illustrations 
are  admirable.  The  book  is  published  by  the 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company.     Price,  $1  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf  has  recently  published  a 
translation  of  Vikenty  Veressayev's  'The 
Memoirs  of  a  Physician."  When  this  book 
was  published  in  Russia  it  created  a  tre- 
mendous sensation,  and  though  Veressnyev 
has  written  other  works  of  more  importance 
in  a  literary  way,  it  is  for  "The  Memoirs" 
that  he  is  most  famous  in  Europe.  Veres- 
sayev's real  object  is  to  bring  the  doctor  and 
patient  into  a  more  active  rapport. 

Whitaker's  American  Almanac,  packed  for 
its  entire  600  pages  with  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion, is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
The  1916  number  has  just  been  issued.  As  a 
reference  work  it  is  invaluable. 

An  unique  book,  that  may  be  termed  the 
advent  c  f  the  "new  woman"  of  China  into 
literature,    will    soon    be    published    by    Paul 


Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  It  is  entitled 
"Seven  Maids  of  Far  Cathay,"  and  is  com- 
piled by  Bing  Ding,  from  a  Chinese  class 
book.  The  publishers  vouch  for  it  being  a 
sparkling  narrative,  replete  with  romance  and 
human  interest — delightfully  funny  and  laugh- 
able. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  an- 
nounces for  early  publication  "The  Story  of 
Lord  Kitchener,"  by  Harold  F.  B.  Wheeler, 
author  of  "The  Boys'  Napoleon."  The  same 
publishers  will  soon  issue  other  new  books  for 
young  people  as  follows:  "Boys'  Book  of 
Pirates,"  by  Henry  Gilbert ;  "Heroes  of  the 
Great  War,"  by  G.  A.  Leask:  "Story  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,"  by  Henry  Gilbert;  "The  Boy 
Settler,"  by   Edwin   L.   Sabin. 

The  Centurj'  Company  announces  for  early 
publication  a  mystery  story  by  Adele  Luehr- 
mann,  entitled  "The  Curious  Case  of  Marie 
Dupont."  The  scene  of  the  story  is  said  to 
be  New  York,  and  the  central  character  is  a 
beautiful  woman  shrouded  in  a  complication 
of  puzzling  circumstances  connected  with  a 
famous  murder  and  the  theft  of  a  royal  neck- 
lace. 

Since  "A  Diplomat's  Wife  in  Mexico,"  by 
Edith  O'Shaughnessy,  was  published  in  June 
five  printings  have  been  necessary  to  meet  the 
demand  for  it.  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  the  wife 
of  Nelson  O'Shaughnessy,  who  was  charge 
d'affaires  in  Mexico  City  before  the  breaking 
off  of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Huerta's  government,  wrote,  at  the  time, 
in  letters  to  her  mother,  all  the  dramatic 
happenings  of  those  days  which  now  make  up 
the  pages  of  "A  Diplomat's  Wife  in  Mexico." 

Advance  copies  of  "The  Heart  of  Rachael," 
by  Kathleen  Norris,  have  been  sent  out  by 
the  publishers,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  They 
expect  that  the  book  will  achieve  greater  pop- 
ularity than  the  previous  novel,  "The  Story 
of  Julia  Page." 

Small,   Maynird  &   Co.   announce   for  publi- 
cation this  month  a  new  novel  by  George  Van 
Schaick.      Best     known     as     the     author     of 
"Sweetapple    Cove"    ajid    "The    Son    of    the 
Otter,"   Dr.   Van   Schaick  has  named  his  new 
book,    "The    Girl    at    Big   Loon    Post."      It    is 
said  to  -be  a  deeply-moving  story  of  the  great   ; 
north  woods,  of  life  and  love  at  Hudson's  Bay   ! 
trading    post,    of    chicanery    and    intrigue,    of 
bravery  and  devotion.     The  author  knows  his   ' 
country    and    few    writers    can    compete    with 
him  as  a  story-teller  in  his  chosen  field.     Like   ' 
his    previous    books,    "The    Girl    at    Big    Loon 
Post"  is  marked  by  unaffected  sincerity,  which 
adds  zest  to  the  reader's  pleasure. 

Dr.    Francis    Lieber,    whose    "Miscellaneous  , 
Writings"  have  just  been   reprinted  by  the  J.   ; 
B.    Lippincott   Company,   though   born   in   Ger- 
many,   looked    with    no    favorable    eye    upon 
some    German    practices.      His    keen    charac-   i 
terization  of  the  gentleman  contains  what  ap-   | 
pears   today  a  scathing  criticism  of  Prussian- 
ism:     "If  every  stratagem  is  allowed  in  war;    i 
if   the  diplomatist  considers  cunning  and   cir- 
cumventing  the   essence   of   his   trade ;    if   the  j 
officers  of  the  army  say,   'The   soldier  has   no   j 
honor  except  absolute  obedience  to  the  king' ;   I 
if   princes  break  their   solemn   oaths   for  'rea- 
sons of  state' ;  if  common  truth  and  common   i 
honesty  be   thus  driven   from   our  doors,   how 
can    a    gentlemanly    conduct — and    still    more,  | 
how  can  that  holiness  which   is  the  stamp   of  j 
the    Christian    religion,    marking    it    from    all 
others — be    honored    without    the    deepest    hy- 
pocrisy ?" 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  just  published 
Robert  W.  Chambers'  European  war  romance, 
"The  Girl  Philippa,"  and  J.  C.  Snaith's  new 
novel,  "The  Sailor." 

Those  who  are  familiar  enough  with  the 
oft-recurring  "Yellow  Peril"  agitation,  but 
who  are  somewhat  vague  as  to  the  facts  be- 
hind it,  will  be  interested  in  what  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Reviezv  says  of  "The  Fall  of 
Tsingtau,"  by  Jefferson  Jones,  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company : 
"This  book  should  be  read  by  every  one  that 
wishes  to  understand  the  meaning  of  Japan's 
demands  on  China  and  their  bearing  on 
America's  commercial  interests  in  the  Far 
East.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jones  has  succeeded  in  show- 
ing more  clearly  than  any  other  writer  on  the 
Orient  what  is  the  real  question  and  issue  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan." 

George  Agnew  Chamberlain,  the  novelist, 
author  of  "John  Bogardus,"  "Through  Stained 
Glass,"  and  "Home,"  has  just  been  appointed 
United  States  consul-general  at  Havana.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  been  for  several  years  con- 
sul at  Lorenzo  Merques,  Portuguese  East 
Africa. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf  announces  the  following 
reprintings  :  "Green  Mansions,"  W.  H.  Hud- 
son's tropical  romance,  third  printing;  "The- 
Little  Angel,"  Andreyev's  collection  of  stories, 
fourth  edition  ;  "Taras  Bulba,"  Gogol's  tale  of 
(he  Cossacks,  second  edition;  "The  Signal," 
Garshin's  selection  of  stories,  second  edition  ; 
"The  Precipice,"  Goncharov's  novel,  second 
edition ;  "Cheleash,"  Gorky's  selection  of 
stories,  third  edition ;  "The  Old  House,''  by 
Feodor   Sologub,   second   edition. 


5  Preparedness  Books 

AWAKE  !  U.S.  A 13.00 

By  William  Freeman. 

THE    DANGERS    OF     HALF- PREPARED- 
NESS   50 

By  Norman  Angell. 

WAKE  UP.AMERICA 50 

By  William  R.  Castle,  Jr. 

THE  A.  B.  C.  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE....  1.00 
By  J.  M.  Muller. 

IMPERILED  AMERICA 1.50 

By  John  Callan  O'Laughlin. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  In  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francuco 


<< 


Making  a  Man" 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WM.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it. 
Business  men   use  it. 
Ladies  use  it. 
Children    use   it. 
By     following     Mr.     Harrison's     advice     the 
stout    can    reduce    and    the    thin    can    increase 
their    weight. 

This    manual    of    athletics    is    published    and 
sold  by 

H.  S.  CROCKER   &  CO. 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Beat  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


LAKE  TAHOE 

BY 

Electric  Train  and  Automobile 

Leave  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m.  from  Key 
Route  Ferry  Depot,  Oakland,  Antioch  and 
Eastern  Railway  electric  train  to  Sacramento 
and  Pierce-Arrow  Auto  Stage  direct  to  the 
Lake. 

An  enjoyable  one-day  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe, 
"the   Wonderland  of  the  Sierras." 

Write    for    full    particulars. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic    Manager 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Honolulu 

TJio  Wav  tn  Cnl— Splendid  Twin-Screw 

ine  nay  10  uoi  10.0oonm  inirieiistmrs. 
OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  "Jihui*"."SOMoiu"."»oituiui" 
B73HltSt,S.F.r.nBSMbrm  1st  CI.  HMO;  2nd  156  00 
/L>oo  to  Sydney, Australia**    Sailings  every  21  days, 

VpM.Tour.S337.50l.t  CI  JAug    ,  S_  SepU  S|  Sept.  26 


THE  FAR  EAST 

Japan — Korea — Manchuria 
China — The   Philippines 

Full  Tours  de  Luxe  with 
Escort  —  Special  Features 


Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 
689  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished    by    us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First    Street,   corner  Minna, 

San   Francisco 


August  12,  1916. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Colleges. 
A  great  many  books  have  been  written  to 
account  for  the  failure  of  the  college.  And 
there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  college 
is  something  of  a  failure,  although  Professor 
Henry  Seidel  Canby,  the  author  of  "College 
Sons  and  College  Fathers,"  hesitates  to  pass 
quite  so  severe  a  judgment.  The  college,  he 
thinks,  has  already  succeeded  in  many  re- 
spects. It  is  on  its  way  to  success  in  others. 
But  it  is  still  capable  of  vast  improvements, 
and  it  will  attain  to  them  with  the  support  of 
the   public   at   large. 

This  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  text  of 
most  of  the  ten  chapters  of  which  his  book  is 
composed.  The  colleges  are  trying  to  supply 
what  the  public  demands,  and  the  public 
places  but  small  value  on  anything  that  is 
not  distinctly  utilitarian.  Its  conception  of 
education  is  some  effective  method  to  earn 
money.  It  has  no  appreciation  for  learning 
as  such,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  term  "highbrow"  is  almost  as  condemna- 
tory as  any  in  the  language.  We  worship 
mediocrity  and  despise  superiority.  Not  only 
do  we  fail  to  encourage  the  exceptional  man. 
We  actually  discourage  him  and  frown  on 
him.  It  is  easy  enough,  says  the  author,  to 
fulminate  against  the  low  standards  of  the 
colleges.  Try  to  raise  them  "and  you  will 
find  that  America  is  on  the  other  end  of  the 
lever."  Professor  Canby  certainly  knows  oi 
what  he  writes,  and  if  there  is  no  remedy 
clearly  in  sight  it  is  at  least  well  that  we 
should  have  so  clear  a  diagnosis. 

College  Sons  and  College  Fathers.  By 
Henry  Seidel  Canby.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;  $1.20  net. 

The  Russian  Problem. 

Among  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  most  of 
the  countries  involved  will  be  a  -solidification 
of  the  national  feeling  and  the  birth  of  a 
new  patriotism  that  must  go  far  to  exorcise 
the  spectres  of  sectional  antipathies.  Such  at 
least  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Paul  Vino- 
gradoff,  who  certainly  has  a  right  to  his  be- 
lief, seeing  that  he  himself  is  an  exile  from 
Russia  because  of  his  advanced  social  and 
political  views.  But  he  tells  us  now  that  "it 
is  a  blessing  in  this  decisive  crisis  that  Rus- 
sians should  have  a  firmly  knit  organization 
and  a  traditional  centre  of  authority  in  the 
power  of  the  Tsar."  The  emperor,  he  tells 
us,  is  truly  a  national  leader,  acting  with 
quiet  dignity,  siying  and  doing  always  the 
right  thing.  Russia,  he  says,  may  well  leave 
her  reputation  in  the  hands  of  her  literary 
men,  her  men  of  science  and  her  historians. 
She  has  been  like  the  desert  soil  before  irri- 
g  tion,  and  with  a  vast  and  beautiful  poten- 
thl  life  that  must  find  its  expression  in  the 
new  national  unity  that  will  be  born  of  the 
struggle.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  author 
himself  is  a  partial  proof  of  his  own  conten- 
tion. His  book  is  one  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  student  who  wishes  for  an 
inner  and  intimate  view  of  Russian  condi- 
tions. 

The  Russian  Problem.  By  Paul  Vinogradoff, 
F.   B.  A.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;   75  cents. 


The  Presidency. 

This  little  volume  consists  of  three  lectures 
on  the  presidency  delivered  by  Mr.  Taft  for 
the  Barbour-Page  Foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Mr.  Taft  has  unusual  fe- 
licity in  the  presentation  of  such  topics  as 
this.  Without  being  technical,  recondite,  or 
legal,  he  manages  to  tell  us  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  knew  before  and  to  tell  it  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  not  only  useful,  but  entertain- 
ing. He  makes  us  realize,  for  example,  the 
great  waste  of  presidential  time  involved  in 
routine  work  that  might  easily  be  assigned  ti 
others.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  a  Presi- 
dent with  a  short  name  enjoys  a  marked  ad- 
vantage in  the  matter  of  signatures  to  docu- 
ments. Elsewhere  he  tells  us  that  he  can  not 
exaggerate  the  waste  of  the  President's  time 
and  the  consumption  of  his  nervous  vitality 
involved  in  congressional  intercession  as  to 
local  appointments.  Surely  some  definite  way 
might  be  devised  to  keep  these  congressional 
pests  from  the  door. 

Among  the  more  substantial  topics  discussed 
by  Mr.  Taft  is  the  di  ff erence  between  the 
American  and  British  systems  of  government. 
He  touches  also  on  the  relation  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  authorities  of  the  various  states, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  presidential  power. 

The  Presidency.  By  William  Howard  Taft. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1  net. 


Awake!  U.S.A. 

A  somewhat  hystericil  title  prepares  us  for 
a  work  that  also  is  somewhat  hysterical,  but 
that  none  the  less  contains  much  statistical 
and  tabulated  information  that  it  is  good  to 
possess.  First  of  all  the  author  points  out 
the  causes  of  possible  quarrels  between 
America  and  other  world  powers.  Then  he 
asks  if  we  are  prepared  to  sustain  those  quar- 
rels, and  he  answers  his  own  question  by  a 
triumphant  demonstration  that  we  are  not 
prepared.  His  tabulations  and  his  diagrams 
have  certainly  a  most  disquieting  appearance. 

Awake!  U.  S.  A.  By  William  Freeman.  New 
York:   George  H.   Doran   Company;    $2   net. 


OLD  MEANINGS  OVERTURNED. 


Many  California  Names  Are  Declared  Indian. 


Many  long-accepted  interpretations  of  the 
meanings  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  best- 
known  regions  of  California  are  overturned 
in  a  pamphlet  on  "California  Place  Names  of 
Indian  Origin,"  written  by  Professor  A.  L. 
Kroeber,  head  of  the  department  of  anthro- 
pology of  the  University  of  California,  and 
just  issued  by  the  university  in  its  University 
of  California  Publications  in  American  Ar- 
chaeology and  Ethnology. 

"Valley  of  the  Moon,"  a  name  in  which  the 
people  of  Sonoma  have  rejoiced,  and  which 
Jack  London  used  as  the  title  for  one  of  his 
novels,  is  declared  by  Professor  Kroeber  a 
purely  fanciful  translation  of  "Sonoma."  Dr. 
Samuel  Barrett,  formerly  of  the  university 
faculty,  has  proved  it  probably  from  "tso- 
noraa"  in  the  Yukian  Wappo  dialect,  meaning 
"village  ground,"  from  "tso,"  meaning  earth, 
and  "noma,"  meaning  village.  Another  myth 
which  is  torpedoed  by  Professor  Kroeber  is 
that  Sonoma  was  a  name  of  Spanish  origin, 
given  by  the  Spaniards  to  an  Indian  chief. 
True  it  is,  says  Professor  Kroeber,  that  a 
chief  of  the  Miwok  Indians,  whose  tribal 
name  was  Hoipustolopokse,  was  redubbed  So- 
noma,  but  that  was  Indian,  too. 

Natoma,  the  name  Joseph  D.  Redding  and 
Victor  Herbert  gave  to  the  heroine  of  theii 
opera  "Natoma,"  laid  in  Santa  Barbara  in 
Spanish  times,  is  said  by  Professor  Kroeber  to 
be  derived  from  Maidu  words  meaning 
"north,"  or,  sometimes,  "upstream." 

Great  error  and  confusion  is  said  by  Pro- 
fessor Kroeber  to  prevail  in  accepted  explana- 
tions of  the  meanings  of  the  names  of  many 
California  counties.  There  are  in  reality  nine 
counties  in  California  whose  names  are  almost 
demonstrably  of  Indian  origin — Colusa, 
Modoc,  Mono,  Napa,  Shasta,  Tehama,  Tu- 
olumne, Yolo,  and  Yuba — and  probably  two 
others — Inyo  and  Siskiyou.  Yet  Prentiss 
Maslin  in  a  list  published  by  the  state  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  and  reprinted  in  John  S. 
McGroarty's  "California"  called  Mono  and 
Yuba  Spanish — Professor  Kroeber  declares 
them  Indian — and  said  that  Solano  and  Marin 
were  Indian,  while  Professor  Kroeber  de- 
clares them    Spanish. 

Moreover,  Professor  Kroeber  says  that  the 
only  county-name  etymologies  mentioned  by 
Maslin,  those  for  Modoc,  Napa,  Shasta,  Tu- 
olumne, and  Yolo,  were  "all  either  positively 
erroneous  or  unverified."  "The  lists  by  other 
authors,"  says  Professor  Kroeber,  "are  as  a 
rule  even  more  unreliable.  The  prevalent  in- 
clination has  been  to  base  explanations  of 
place-names  of  Indian  origin,  not  on  knowl- 
edge, or  where  certainty  is  unattainable  on  an 
effort  at  investigation,  but  on  vague  though 
positively  stated  conjectures  of  what  such 
names  might  have  meant,  or  on  naive  fancies 
of  what  would  have  been  picturesque  and  ro- 
mantic designations  if  the  unromantic  Indian 
had   used  them." 

Colusa  County  received  its  name,  says  Pro- 
fessor Kroeber,  from  Koru,  a  village  of  the 
Southern  Wintun  Indians,  on  the  present  site 
of  Colusa.  The  Indians  can  not  explain  the 
meaning  of  Koru.  Early  settlers  spelled  the 
name  of  the  town  "Coluse." 

Modoc  does  not  mean  "head  of  the  river," 
says  Professor  Kroeber,  but  "south,"  and 
nothing  more. 

The  Mono  County  Indians  are  called  by 
their  neighbors  Monachi.  The  Yokuts  traced 
the  origin  of  the  word  from  "Monoi,"  which 
means  "flies,"  declaring  that  the  Monos 
climbed  so  skillfully  on  the  mountain  cliffs 
that  from  a  distance  they  looked  like  flies. 
But  Professor  Kroeber  says  that  this  explana- 
tion of  the  Yokuts  Indians  themselves  is  as 
improbable  as  the  legend  that  the  term  came 
from  the  Spanish  word  "mono,"  meaning 
"monkey,"  and  he  believes  the  real  meaning 
no  longer  determinable. 

Napa  does  not  mean  "fish,"  says  Professor 
Kroeber — an  accepted  explanation — nor  yet 
"house,"  but  is  probably  from  a  Porno  word 
meaning  "harpoon-point." 

Shasta  is  still  a  mystery.  Professor  Kroeber 
thinking  improbable  the  suggested  derivation 
from  the  French  "chaste,"  "pure,"  or  from 
the  Russian  "chisty,"  meaning  "white"  or 
"clean,"  and  declaring  wholly  mistaken  the 
translation    "cave-dwellers." 

Tehama  County  was  named  from  a  village 
of  the  Wintun  Indians  near  or  at  the  present 
town  of  Tehama.  Tuolumne  was  named  for 
the  river  and  has  been  erroneously  translated 
"stone  house  or  .cave"  ;  an  Indian  tribe  near 
Knights  Ferry  bore  the  name,  but  its  significa- 
tion is  unknown.  Yolo  County  was  named  for 
a  village  of  the  Southern  Wintun  Indians  at 
Knight's  Landing,  the  meaning  being  un- 
known. The  derivation  of  Yuba  County  from 
the  Spanish  "uvas,"  "wild  grapes,"  is  declared 
by  Professor  Kroeber  almost  certainly  imag- 
inary, and  he  says  the  name  was  derived  from 
a  village  of  the  Northwestern  Maidu  Indians, 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Yuba  and 
the  Feather  rivers,  the  original  Indian  mean- 
ing being  unknown. 

Two  other  counties  have  names  which  are 
probably    Indian    in    origin — Inyo,    said   to    be 


named  after  an  Indian  tribe,  and  Siskiyou, 
which  possibly  came  from  some  tribal  name, 
and  not  at  all  probably  from  "Six  Cailleux," 
the  French  name  for  a  fort  on  the  Umpqua 
River  in  Oregon,  so  called  in  1832  because  of 
six  stepping-stones — this  "Six  Cailleux"  hav- 
ing in  the  past  been  suggested  as  a  derivation 
for  Siskiyou. 

"Yosemite"  was  not  the  Indian  name  for 
the  famous  valley,  says  Professor  Kroeber, 
The  largest  village  there,  and  so  the  valley 
itself,  was  called  by  the  aborigines  "Ahwah- 
nee,"  which  is  of  unknown  meaning.  Pro- 
fessor Kroeber  thinks  there  is  probably  no 
basis  for  belief  that  the  tribe  who  dwelt  in 
the  valley  were  ever  known  as  "Uzumati," 
which  meant  "grizzly  bear"  in  the  language 
of  the  Southern  Sierra  Miwok  Indians. 

"Azusa"  is  alleged  by  a  correspondent 
quoted  by  Professor  Kroeber  to  mean  "skunk 
hill" ;  Bally  or  Bully  means  "spirit" ;  Capay 
means  "stream";  Carquinez  Straits  were 
named  from  a  Southern  Wintun  village  known 
as  "Carquin";  Coyote  is  from  the  Aztec  word 
"Coyotl,"  through  Mexican-Spanish ;  Gualala 
means  "river-mouth" ;  Hetch  Hetchy  is  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  a  plant  with  edible 
seeds ;  Horse  Linto  Creek  in  Humboldt 
County  was  the  early  settlers'  rendering  of 
"Haslinding,"  the  Hupa  name  of  the  village  at 
the  mouth  of  the  stream  ;  Jamacha  and  Jamul 
in  San  Diego  County  mean  "wild  squash 
plant"  and  "lather,"  respectively;  Mount 
Kenoktai  in  Lake  County  is  "mountain- 
woman"  ;  Klamath  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  Maklaks,  a  Klamath  word  meaning 
"people"  ;  Koip  Peak  is  named  for  "mountain- 
sheep,"  and  Kuna  Peak  for  "firewood" ; 
Mojave  was  originally  "Jamajab,"  but  the  ori- 
gin of  this  name  of  a  tribe  is  unknown;  Mo- 
kelumne  means  "people  of  the  Mokel"  ;  Ojai 
does  not  mean  "nest,"  but  instead  "moon" ; 
Olema  is  from  "ole,"  which  means  "coyote"  ; 
Otay,  in  San  Diego  County,  means  "brushy," 
and   Pala  means  "water." 

Pasadena  appears  to  have  been  coined  by 
an  American  out  of  Chippewa  Indian  or  pos- 
sibly imaginary  Indian  terms,  says  Professor 
Kroeber. 

Petaluma  means  "flat-back,"  probably  from 
the  appearance  of  the  elevation  on  which  the 
aboriginal  village  was  situated,  east  of  Peta- 
luma Creek,  and  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
Petaluma,  a  little  north  of  east.  Sespe,  in 
Ventura  County,  perhaps  means  "fish" ;  So- 
quel  was  a  rancheria  near  the  mission  of 
Santa  Cruz ;  Suisun  was  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage of  the  Southern  Wintun  Indians. 

Tamalpais  does  not  contain  the  Spanish 
word  "pais,"  meaning  country,  but  is  a  term 
of  the  coast  Miwok  Indians  meaning  "bay 
mountain";  Tissaack  (South  Dome),  in  the 
Yosemite,  is  said  to  be  from  the  name  of  a 
woman,  according  to  tradition  transformed 
into  the  mountain  ;  Tomales  Bay  has  nothing 
to  do  with  tamales,  but  is  from  the  Coast 
Miwok  word  "tamal,"  meaning  "bay"; 
Truckee  was  named  from  a  Paiute  chief; 
Ukiah  is  a  Pomo  Indian  terms,  "South  Val- 
ley" ;  Wahtoko,  in  Fresno  County,  is  from 
the  word  for  "pine-nut" ;  Yreka  is  by  some 
authorities  said  to  be  the'  name  of  Mount 
Shasta  in  the  Shasta  language ;  and  Yuma 
reservation,  in  Imperial  County,  opposite  the 
Arizona  town,  was  named  from  the  Yuma 
tribe.  The  origin  of  the  name  Yuma  is  un- 
known. The  Yuman  tribes  declare  the  word 
is  really  not  native,  and  call  the  Yuma  tribe 
"Kwichyana." 
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Only  One  Perfect  Double 
Vision  Lens 

When  the  newly  patented  "Caltex  Onepieee" 
Bifocals  were  given  to  the  public  they  were  im- 
mediately recognized  by  discriminating  and 
scientific  people  as  the  mo=t  perfect  double  vi- 
sion lenses  ever  invented.  These  wonderful  len- 
ses are  ground  from  a  solid  piece  of  carefully 
selected  optical  glass  and  combine  reading  and 
distance  glasses  in  one.  For  numerous  reasons  it 
was  impossible  heretofore  for  many  people  to 
wear  the  old  style  double  vision  lenses,  but  all 
of  these  difficulties  and  objections  have  been  en- 
tirely eliminated  in  the  new  "  Caltex  Onepiece  " 
Bifocals.  As  ground  by  us,  they  are  the  most 
perfect  bifocals  in  the  world.  Remember  the 
name,  and  insist  upoa  having  "  Caltex." 
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August  12,  1916. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

It  is  gradually  dawning  on  the  Hertzites 
that  knock  the  Sokoloffers,  and  the  Soko- 
loffers that  have  been  busy  retaliating,  that 
knocks  are  no  longer  in  order.  Each  group 
has  helped  and  will,  willy-nilly,  continue  to 
help  the  other.  For,  while  each  orchestral 
association  has  its  public,  that  public  is  sure 
to  overlap — has  begun  to.  in  fact.  So  much 
so  that  Mrs.  Casserly,  heartened  up  by  the 
size  of  the  Philharmonic  audiences,  has  de- 
cided to  continue  her  financial  backing  so 
that  the  season  can  be  extended.  Which  is 
a  very  sensible  conclusion,  as  the  downtown 
move  has  captured  a  greatly  augmented  pub- 
lic, and  this  public  gives  evidences  of  having 
acquired  a  symphony  concert  habit.  All  of 
which  will  eventually  redound  in  some  degree 
to  the  prestige  and  profit  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco   Symphony   Association. 

The  two  leaders  are  so  different  that  each 
will  keep  his  own  following.  Hertz,  of 
course,  has  qualities  of  power  and  ascend- 
ancy over  his  orchestra  to  which  Sokoloff, 
who  is  so  much  younger,  has  not  yet  -wholly 
attained.  Experience  will  develop  them,  but, 
in  the  meantime,  nobody  is  finding  him  lack- 
ing in  respect  to  guiding  his  orchestra,  and 
many  are  very  enthusiastic  over  his  powers 
of  interpretation.  He  is  not  so  dynamic  as 
Hertz,  who  in  some  respects  has  the  richer 
temperament.  And  y»t  there  is  a  poetic 
quality  that  the  younger  leader  makes  us 
feel ;  the  poetry  of  the  Slav,  which  he  de- 
veloped so  beautifully  in  Napraonik's  "The 
Night,"  on  last  Sunday's  programme.  It 
seemed  to  me.  during  the  playing  of  the  G 
Minor  Mozart  Sj'mphony,  that  Sokoloff,  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  mere  form,  was  not 
quite  up  to  his  usual  standard;  that  is  to  say, 
one  did  not  feel  that  his  divining  and  inter- 
preting soul  was  in  his  beat.  I  thought, 
afterwards,  that  I  had  guessed  why  his  usually 
unfailing  artistic  sympathy  was  less  in  evi- 
dence and  wrhy  a  certain  sense  of  monotonv 
was   felt   through  the   four  movements. 

The  singer  of  the  day  was  Mariska  Aldrich, 
"of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House."  Rather 
promising  in  appearance,  in  spite  of  her 
monotonous  and  austere  garb  of  unrelieved 
black.  Her  height,  her  northern  blondeness. 
and  a  well-featured  face  suggested  a  fitness 
for  Brunhildian  or  Sieglendian  roles.  But 
the  first  note  was  disillusionizing.  It  was 
almost  immediately  evident  that  Mme.  Al- 
drich is  an  artificial  soprano.  To  attain  her 
soprano  ambition  she  has  sacrificed  a  fine 
mezzo,  and  the  disqualifications  of  hardness, 
sharpness,  and  non-resonance  which  charac- 
terize her  upper  register  are  invading  her 
lower.  She  has  the  build  and  the  vocal  vol- 
ume for  a  fine  singer,  but  she  has  thrown 
away  her  contralto  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
soprano  pottage.  The  voice  thus  artificially 
raised  has  lost  the  power  of  expression.  AH 
the  singer's  energies  go  to  the  production  of 
tone,  and  she  expressed  neither  the  despair 
of  Lia,  in  the  Debussy  number,  nor  the  pas- 
sion of  Isolde.  The  audience  greatly  enjoyed 
the  prelude,  but,  harsh  though  it  seems  to  say 
it,  all  the  rest  of  the  orchestral  work  was 
clouded  by  the  disturbing  presence  of  a  voice 
that,  in  spite  of  occasionally  emitting  clear, 
powerful  notes,  remained  cold,  inflexible,  and 
frequently  untrue  to  pitch. 

Sokoloff.  of  course,  must  have  known  all 
this  in  advance,  and  felt  it  coming.  His  b=ck 
was  to  the  audience,  but  that  back  betrayed 
him.  It  did  not  look  hostile,  but  resigned, 
melancholy,  unsympathetic.  The  true  mu- 
sician is  a  sensitive  instrument,  and  it  hurts 
his  artistic  conscience  to  seem  to  endorse 
what  is  not  true  music.  Not  but  what  Soko- 
loff did  all  that  was  necessary  in  response 
when  the  singer — who.  by  the  way,  like 
Maude  Fay,  received  quantities  of  applause 
and  flowers — clasped  and  patted  his  hand, 
and  indicated  in  dumb  show  her  appreciation 
of  orchestral  assistance.  But — I'll  wager  any- 
thing I'm  right— it  was  an  ordeal,  and  when 
it  was  over  Sokoloff  perked  up  sensibly  dur- 
ing the  Elgar  march,  which  made  an  impres- 
sive finale  to  the  programme,  dividing  honors 
with  "The  Night,"  which  was  beautifully  per- 
vaded with  a  hushed  and  shadowy  spirit  of 
mystery,  passion,  and  romance. 

So'colofT's  silent  suffering — begging  his  par- 
dor  if  I  misread  him,  but,  all  the  same,  1 
ilidi  '* — reminds  me  of  an  incident  that  hap- 
-enex"    two   or   three   weeks   ago    at   the    Or- 


pheum.  Hertz,  enthroned  majestically  in  a 
box,  caused  quite  a  flutter  among  the  per- 
formers. They  all  acted  at  him,  threw  them- 
selves at  his  head,  so  to  speak.  The  audience 
saw,  recognized,  grinned,  and  sympathized. 
The  spotlight  was  shifted  to  the  box  contain- 
ing the  good-natured  czar  of  music,  who  re- 
ceived a  tribute  of  applause  from  the  au- 
dience. Everybody  was  in  vast  good  humor, 
including  Hertz  himself,  who  responded  with 
frequent  applause  to  the  flattering  solicitude 
of  the  performers  until  Claire  Rochester 
came  on.  Claire,  you  remember,  is  rather  a 
fetching  young  thing,  a  plump,  generously 
built,  smooth-skinned,  smiling,  glossy-haired 
young  Southerner,  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
smiles  of  a  friendly  and  responsive  world. 
Claire  joined  in  the  game  of  playing  at  the 
majestic  one  in  the  box.  But  Hertz's  smiling 
benevolence  had  vanished.  The  pretty  young 
singer  tried  her  best  to  wrest  a  smile  of  ap- 
proval from  him.  In  vain.  She  threw  deep, 
startling  notes,  both  contralto  and  baritone, 
plump  against  his  unrelenting  tympanum. 
But  all  in  vain.  Hertz  had  turned  his  back. 
Xo  glance,  no  smile,  no  applause.  Poor  little 
Claire — she  is  big,  but  you  think  of  her  in- 
dulgently as  little — poor  big-little  Claire  did 
not  succeed  in  winning  her  meed.  And  it 
was,  no  doubt,  all  because  of  that  intolerant, 
sensitive  musician's  ear,  which  rebelled  at  the 
outrage  to  genuine  art  perpetrated  by  the 
witching  Southerner  when  she  did  violence 
to  nature  as  well  in  forcing  her  fine  if  un- 
trained contralto   to   the  baritone   register. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Nora  Bayes,  "America's  greatest  single 
singing  comedienne,"  is  the  headliner  this 
week.  She  is  a  tiny,  slight,  aquiline  woman, 
her  abundant  hair  dashed  with  gray,  her  nar- 
row face  bright  and  expressive.  She  loves 
color  and  has  a  taste  for  the  decorative  glint 
of  gold  and  silver.  Her  small  person,  which 
gained  a  suggestion  of  breadth  by  the  disten- 
sion of  a  hip-hoop,  was  clothed  in  old  rose, 
gayly  banded,  and  lace-edged,  and  wired  and 
slashed  and  collared  with  her  favorite  gold 
and  silver.  Miss  Bayes  sang  in  Irish  brogue, 
in  darky  dialect,  gave  a  nonsense  song,  and 
then  she  revived  the  old  favorite,  "When 
grandma  was  a  girl."  Here  we  got  a  choice 
view  of  her  comedy  methods,  for  her  picture 
of  grandma's  concept  of  the  ideal  courtly 
conductor,  together  with  a  contrasting  view 
of  the  modern  tough  king  of  a  New  York 
street-car.  was  full  of  humor.  Her  singing 
voice — her  talking  one,  too.  for  that  matter — 
comes  with  unexpected  strength  from  her 
little  body.  It  is  a  deep  contralto,  and,  while 
it  does  not  pretend  to  be  any  other  than  a 
purely  vaudeville  product,  it  is  comfortably, 
pleasingly,  reassuringly  well-placed  and  de- 
pendable. Her  new  song  was  a  fervent  apos- 
trophe to  America,  to  "keep  us.  Almighty, 
away  from  the  toll  of  war."  She  sang  it 
very  well,  with  genuine  fervor  and  sentiment, 
and  in  fine,  deep,  moving  tones.  I  thought 
the  audience  would  respond  with  overwhelm- 
ing warmth  to  this,  but  their  applause,  though 
cordial,  was  calm.  I  thought  this  was  to  be 
Miss  Bayes'  last  offering,  and  wondered  that 
a  vaudeville  favorite  should  end  on  the  note 
of  seriousness.  But  she  didn't  She  gave  us 
another,  about  "her  favorite  perfume,"  which 
was  in  the  line  of  liver  and  onions  or  fried 
pork.  The  little  comedienne  sang  this  ditty 
with  such  gusto  that  I  felt  sure  it  would 
awaken  appetite,  and  send  a  large  contingent 
during  after-theatre  hours  to  brave  the 
pickets  and  discuss  these  homely  delicacies  in 
the  homely  restaurants. 

Claudia  Albright  and  Mario  Rodolfi's  ope- 
ratic selections  yield  us  a  pleas  .nt  quarter- 
hour  of  vocal  music.  They  have,  like  the  La 
Scala  Sextet  on  the  Pantages  Circuit,  recog- 
nized the  warming  effect  on  the  audience  of 
a  handsome  setting.  The  scene  is  set  like  a 
luxurious  drawing-room,  and,  although  ope- 
ratic costumes  are  not  used,  Miss  Albright  is 
very  handsomely  gowned.  The  singer  is  of 
rather  heroic  mould,  her  tall,  robust  figure 
tapering  down,  however,  to  very  slender  teet, 
and,  as  she  is  quite  young,  she  carries  herself 
m  rather  a  girly-girly  manner.  As  yet  she 
has  not  acquired  complete  control  of  her 
voice,  which  wobbles  a  little  occasionally  and 
has  something  of  a  tendency,  more  particu- 
larly when  she  is  singing  alone,  to  deviate 
from  pitch.  It  is,  however,  a  good  organ 
with  fine,  rich  mezzo  notes,  and  Mario  Rodolfi 
has  a  very  pleasing,  velvety  tenor  in  every 
respect  except  in  the  delivery  of  his  high 
notes,  when,  quite  unnecessarily,  he  forces  it 
a  little. 

Miss  Albright  sang  the  "Mignon"  aria 
rather  indifferently,  I  thought,  and  in  their 
first  duet  the  voices  of  the  two  singers  did 
not  blend  so  very  well.  However,  they  sang 
the  familiar  Azucena-Manrico  duet  very 
sweetly  and  sympathetically,  and  thoroughly 
pleased  the  audience,  which  particularly  loves 
the  known,  the  well-remembered,  and  the  fa- 
miliar,  when   it   comes  to   operatic   selections. 

"Petticoats,"  the  playlet  of  the  week,  is 
undoubtedly  rather  silly,  and  yet  quite  en- 
joyable if  you  are  willing  to  abandon  your- 
self   shamelessly    to    seminary    humor.      The 


piece  begins  exactly  like  a  dramatic  school 
or  amateur  offering.  The  three  girls  seem 
very  raw,  and  their  make-up  is  as  amateurish 
as  their  acting.  They  are  painted  like  the 
headlight  of  a  locomotive,  and  really  shed 
quite  a  red  glow  on  the  scene.  But  when 
Grace  Dunbar  Nile  takes  control  of  the  situa- 
tion one  discovers  that  she  has  the  ability  to 
carry  it  through.  And.  besides,  she  had  the 
excellent  good  sense — she  or  somebody  at  the 
helm — to  get  a  highly  satisfactory  actor  for 
the  part  of  the  young  doctor.  So,  after  all, 
we  find  ourselves  relishing  the  situation, 
amused  over  Betty's  fishlike  plunges  and  darts 
over  the  bed  in  which  she  has  imprisoned 
herself,  and  tickled  over  the  way  in  which 
the  young  .-Esculapius  turns  the  tables  on  his 
too-beguiling  patient. 

"Putting  It  Over"  is  a  duet  in  patter,  by 
Spencer  and  Williams,  who  succeeded  thor- 
oughly in  carrying  out  the  intention  indicated 
in  the  title  of  their  offering.  It  was  difficult 
to  say  which  was  the  bigger  hit,  theirs  or 
that  of  the  Wheaton-Carroll  pair,  who  have 
been  continuing  their  success  of  last  week. 
Lou  Holtz,  another  left-over,  also  wins 
whistles  and  prolonged  applause,  the  bill  of 
the  week  being  of  the  quality  particularly  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  confirmed  vaudevillians.  I 
notice  with  interest  how  strong  a  hold  Anna 
Wheaton  has  obtained  on  the  favor  of  the 
audiences.  She  is  rather  different  from  the 
general  line,  bringing  a  sort  of  country-town 
freshness  and  verve  to  her  work.  She  is  very 
thorough  in  everything  she  does,  very  intelli- 
gent in  her  recitations,  and  has  the  personal 
something  about  her  which  markedly  wins  the 
liking  of  her  audience.  She  has  neither  a 
pretty  face  nor  a  pretty  voice,  but  you  like  to 
look  at  her  and  enjoy  her  songs,  always,  be 
it  understood,  from  the  vaudeville  point  of 
view. 

Lola  Williams,  now,  is  the  stereotyped 
product  of  vaudeville.  Pretty,  modish,  calmly 
self-confident,  an  expert  feeder  to  the  come- 
dian-in-chief, with  no  particular  individuality, 
but  entirely  acceptable  in  her  line,  she  comes 
out  of  a  mould.  Anna  Wheaton  hasn't  yet 
been  moulded  into  the  stereotyped  form,  and 
I  don't  believe  she  is  going  to  allow  herself 
to  be. 

The  performance  winds  up  consistently  with 
a  good  acrobatic  stunt,  in  which  a  plucky 
little  lad  of  nine  or  ten  compels  admiration 
by  the  coolness  and  expertness  with  which 
he  figures  in  the  daring  feits  of  Zarrell  and 
his  partner. 

SUCCULENTS  AT  THE  COLUMBIA. 


In  the  meantime  expectation  is  on  tip-toe 
about  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,"  which  is 
a  play  of  the  South.  The  South,  having  al- 
ways figured  as  the  reactionary  element  in 
the  country,  is  the  romance  of  the  United 
States.  For  are  not  potentates  always  fuller 
of  romantic  suggestion  than  demagogues? 
In  any  event,  there  are  delightful  rumors 
going  around  of  novel  features  in  connection 
with  the  forthcoming  production,  to  the  pres- 
tige of  which  San  Francisco  merchants  are 
contributing.  They  know  Henry  Miller: 
know  his  artistic  enthusiasms  when  it  comes 
to  mounting  a  play,  and  when  he  enters  their 
shops  they  get  out  their  treasures.  So  he  is 
picking  up  here  a  soup  tureen  of  antique  de- 
sign, there  a  set  of  salts  and  peppers,  modeled 
on  the  crusted  silver  of  old  Colonial  days, 
for  be  it  known  that  every  night  a  Southern 
dinner  is  to  be  cooked  by  the  old-fashioned 
darky  cook  recently  imported  by  one  of  our 
big  hostelries  from  the  South.  Specially  im- 
pressed into  the  service  of  the  Columbia, 
through  the  courtesy  of  her  regular  employer, 
this  dark  lady  of  the  Southland  is  to  serve 
her  delicious  confections  to  the  unapprecia- 
tive  players — alas,  they  can  not  do  them  full 
justice  while  on  the  firing  line — while  we  in 
front  lick  our  chops  as  we  sniff  the  odors  of 
fried  chicken  and  real  hominy,  or  something 
similar. 

It  reminds  me  of  James  Heme's  "Shore 
Acres"  realism,  and  the  delicious  perfume  of 
roast  turkey  that  used  to  pervade  the  audi- 
torium of  the  theatre  during  the  run  of  that 
play. 

And  this  delectable  banquet,  presumably 
cooked  by  the  dainty  Southern  girl  who  is, 
for  self-sacrificial  family  reasons,  masque- 
rading as  a  cook  in  her  own  old  family  man- 
sion, is  to  be  served  in  a  beautiful  Colonial 
dining-room,  its  time-ivoried  walls  hung  with 
linen  stamped  with  a  sweetly  old-fashioned 
design  of  intermingled  flowers,  foliage,  and 
peacocks,  and  on  the  walls,  between  the 
velvet-hung  windows,  will  be  seen  huge,  old, 
faded  framed  wall-medallions,  the  kind  that 
still  linger  in  a  few — but  mighty  few — well- 
preserved  old   Colonial   mansions. 

And  against  this  time-dimmed  background 
of  the  old  South  is  to  be  played  out  a  drama 
— or,  rather,  a  comedy  of  sentiment — in 
which  the  young  North  and  the  young  South 
come  into  romantic  conflict ;  as  the  result  of 
which,  presumably,  the  dainty  little  bit  of 
efficiency  demurely  presiding  for  a  much- 
needed  consideration  over  the  kitchen  range 
is  to  be  invited  to  "come  out  of  the  kitchen." 

This  kitchen  atmosphere  is  suggestive  01 
another  play — Barrie's  "Admirable   Crichton." 


Borrow  From  Us  aod  Pay  Off  Others 

<J  We  loan  money  at  6%  per 
annum  to  wage  earners  and 
salaried  people  by  the  same 
dignified,  un  embarrassing 
method  that  your  employer 
uses  at  his  bank. 
<J  Loans  from  S25  to  5500  or 
more  can  be  made  quickly. 

The    Morris    Plan    Company 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 


That  was  where  all  the  home  life  revolved, 
the  kitchen  of  the  island  home.  I'll  wager  that 
the  hard-worked  young  actresses  revel  in  this 
kitchen  atmosphere,  of  which  they  probablj 
know  in  actual  life  next  to  nothing.  But 
women  who  have  little  time  for  the  kitchen 
often  have  a  lurking  tenderness  for  it.  At 
any  rate  it  is  said  that  Ruth  Chatterton  is 
taking  lessons  in  cooking  from  the  dark 
chieftainess  of  the  range,  and  that  Bruce  Mc- 
Rae  has  undergone  a  summer  school  course 
in  the  respectable  and  highly  esteemed  art 
of  carving.  -Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  converts  to 
sobriety  within  a  few  months  in  one  city  is 
the  record  that  is  credited  to  the  work  of 
Father  Mathew  in  the  city  of  Cork  about  the 
year  1838.  From  Cork  the  movement  spread 
all  over  Ireland,  and  even  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land felt  its  influence.  Perhaps  never  before 
or  since  has  a  temperance  movement  assumed 
such  proportions  or  been  followed  by  such 
great  results.  The  work  done  by  Father 
Mathew  involved  great  personal  sacrifice,  for 
his  family  owned  a  large  distillery,  from 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  receive 
large  dividends  each  year.  The  crusade  of 
which  he  was  the  head  caused  such  a  falling 
off  in  the  drinking  of  the  working  classes  that 
the  distillery  had  to  close.  Father  Mathew 
spent  some  time  in  the  United  States  in  1850. 
and  founded  numerous  total  abstinence  so- 
cieties. 


Italy  maintains  five  government  conserva- 
tories of  music,  situated  at  Florence,  Milan, 
Xaples,  Palermo,  and  Parma.  The  oldest  and 
most  famous  of  the  Italian  conservatories, 
that  of  Santa  Cecilia  at  Rome,  is  an  appanage 
of  the   crown   and  subsidized  by   the  king. 


WE  AIM  TO  MAKE 
" Pacific  Service" 
"Perfect  Service" 


If  you  are  having  any 
difficulty  with  your  gas 
or  electric  service,  a  tele- 
phone call  to  our  office 
will  bring  you  prompt 
relief. 

We  wish  to  make  every 
business  transaction  with 
us  a  pleasure  instead  of 
a  task. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is 
prompt,  courteous  and 
efficient. 

We  are  always  glad  to 
give  expert  advice  on 
gas   or    electric  service. 

CALL  OR  TELEPHONE 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND 
ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

San  Francisco  District 

445  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 


August  12.  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"'Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen"  at  the  Columbia. 

The  first  appearance  during  the  present  ! 
Henry  Miller  season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  ; 
of  Miss  Ruth  Chatterton  is  scheduled  simul-  | 
taneously  on  Monday  night  with  the  premiere  | 
of  A.  E.  Thomas'  new  th  ree-act  comedy, 
"I'mic   Out  of  the   Kitchen." 

Miss  Chatterton  has  not  been  seen  here 
since  Mr.  Miller  brought  her  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  first  time,  three  seasons  ago, 
in  his  production  of  "The  Rainbow."  In  the 
interim  she  has  been  the  star  of  his  produc- 
tion in  the  East,  "Daddy  Long-Legs."  She  is 
now  one  of  the  established  American 
favorites,  and  A.  E.  Thomas  in  dramatizing 
"Come  Out  of  the  Kichen,"  from  Alice 
Duer  Miller's  story  of  the  same  name,  per- 
formed his  work  so  as  to  give  Miss  Chatter- 
ton an  especially  delightful  role  in  OHvia 
Dangerfield,  alias  Jane  Ellen.  He  has  also 
liven  Mr.  Miller  the  opportunity  of  casting  a 
splendid  supporting  company  in  attractive 
roles,  and  the  actor-manager  has  taken  every 
possible  advantage  of  this,  and  the  pro- 
gramme will  contain  the  names  of  such 
celebrities  as  Bruce  McRae,  Harry  Mestayer, 
William  H.  Sams,  Charles  Trowbridge,  Wal- 
ter Connolly,  Robert  Ames,  Marguerite  St. 
John,  Alice  Lindahl,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Craig, 
and   Barbara   Milton. 

"Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen"  tells  the  story 
of  a  rich  young  Northerner  who  leases  a 
down-at-the-heel  Southern  country  seat  and 
settles  himself,  his  family  lawyer,  his  would- 
be  fiancee,  and  her  redoubtable  mother  there 
for  a  six  weeks'  outing.  A  corps  of  supposed 
servants  go  with  the  place  and  furnish  the 
motive  power  of  the  plot.  The  servants  have 
been  requisitioned  from  the  family  tree  by 
Olivia  Dangerfield,  the  heroine  of  the  story, 
who  undertakes  to  be  the  cook  for  the  oc- 
casion. Henry  Miller  will,  of  course,  give  the 
play  that  same  type  of  artistic  and  adequate 
stage-setting  commensurate  with  his  trade- 
mark. The  production  is  to  go  direct  to  New 
York  after  its  presentation  here. 


tomobile  broker  who  is  outwitted  at  his  own 
game  by  his  affable  but  unbusinesslike  son 
and  his  particularly  attractive  but  over- 
businesslike  stenographer. 

The  Boudini  Brothers,  Phil  and  Dan,  who 
as  accordeonists  have  few  equals,  will  play 
selections  which  range  from  classical  to  rag- 
time. 

Very  pretty  is  the  versatile  act  of  Miss 
Sylvia  Loyal  with  her  Pierrot,  a  wonderful 
black  poodle  dog,  and  a  countless  number  of 
pigeons.  In  the  midst  of  a  park  in  front  of 
a  pavilion  illumined  by  a  reddish  light  the 
fair  Sylvia  is  beheld  being  courted  by  a 
Pierrot.  Soon  she  develops  into  a  dog- 
trainer  and  juggler,  which  latter  occupation 
she  continues  on  the  tight-wire.  A  pretty 
sight  is  revealed  when  the  pigeons  in  a  flock 
descend  onto  an  appurtenance  which  she 
places  around  her  shoulders. 

Chester  Spencer  and  Lola  Williams  in 
"Putting  It  Over"  and  the  Leo  Zarrell  Trio 
will  aho  be  included  in  this  bill. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Grace  Dun- 
bar Nile  and  company  in  John  B.  Hymen's 
comedy  skit,  "Petticoats."' 


Fifth  Week  of  "Canary  Cottage." 
"Canary  Cottage"  enters  upon  the  fifth 
week  of  its  engagement  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
tonight.  There  are  no  evidences  of  dimin- 
ished popularity  :  capacity  houses  continue  to 
be  the  rule  with  the  Oliver  Morosco  musicil 
knockout. 

It  is  a  merry  book,  with  a  dash  of  paprika, 
that  Morosco  and  Elmer  Harris  have  con- 
cocted, and  Earl  Carroll  never  turned  out 
such  tinkling  music  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
twenty  musical  numbers  of  "Canary  Cot- 
tage." 

There  is  a  plot  to  the  play,  even  if  it 
doesn't  try  to  take  itself  too  seriously.  For 
the  most  part  it  concerns  itself  with  a  gay 
young  man,  Jerry  Summerfield,  who  starts 
out  on  the  principle  that  love-making  is  a 
pleasure  and  marriage  a  serious  business 
proposition.  He  has  the  cheerful  habit  of 
becoming  engaged  at   every  opportunity. 

Trixie  Friganza,  as  the  stylish  cook  lady, 
corrals  laughs  at  the  rate  of  several  a  minute 
whenever  she  is  on  the  stage ;  Charles 
Ruggles  is  most  patly  cast  as  Jerry  of  the 
love-making  propensities:  Herbert  Corthell  i$ 
decidedly  funny  as  the  gentlemanly  "souse," 
whose  obsessions  and  green  pajamas  stay 
with  him  during  the  whole  action  ;  Dorothy 
Webb  is  quite  the  daintiest  "canary"  that 
could  be  imagined ;  Eddie  Cantor's  black- 
face comedy  is  a  scream ;  Leola  Lucey's 
soaring  soprano  voice  is  happily  in  evidence, 
as  is  the  eccentric  comedy  talent  of  Grace 
Ellsworth,  and  the  Edwards  Brothers  con- 
tribute some  acrobatics  that  are  new  to 
musical  comedy.  Two  young  and  pretty 
dancers,  Elsie  Gordon  and  Olga  Marwig,  new 
to  the  West,  will  display  their  Terpsichorean 
talents  in  "Canary  Cottage"  for  the  first  time 
with  Sunday's  performance.  Carl  McCul- 
lough,  a  light  comedian  of  New  York  reputa- 
tion, will  also  join  the   organization. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
Nora  Bayes,  who  has  scored  again  in  vaude- 
ville, will  enter  on  the  second  week  of  her 
eng-  cement  at  the  Orpheum  next  Sunday 
matinee.  Miss  Bayes'  songs  and  costumes 
will  be  entirely  new. 

A  great  and  novel  show  will  also  be  pre- 
sented. That  clever  and  diverting  comedian. 
Lew  Madden,  and  his  company  will  appear  in 
a  comedy  sketch  entitled  "Monday  Morning." 
The  locale  is  a  vaudeville  theatre,  and  the 
skit  deals  with  a  vaudeville  act  that  report; 
for  rehearsal  and  what  happens  to  it.  It  i; 
a  series  of  amusing  complications  and  situa- 
tions, and  Lew  Madden  as  Johnny  Dovers  is 
credited  with  a  big  comedy  hir.  With  him  is 
associated  Miss  Gene  Ford,  a  sparkling  come- 
dienne, whose  performance  of  Miss  Bloom- 
field  is  said  to  be  very  enjoyable. 

Harry  Holm-in,  a  great  favorite,  will,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  s'.erling  little  company, 
present  a  new  comedy  playlet  by  Stephen  G. 
Champlin.  entitled  "Adam  Killjoy."  In  the 
title-role  Mr.  Holman  has  a  character  that 
perfectly  suits  him.     It  is  that  of  a  testy  au- 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

In  keeping  with  the  high  standard  of  acts 
that  have  been  seen  at  the  Pantages  Theatre 
during  the  past  few  months,  next  week's  bill 
will  have  an  added  special  feature  in  nine 
regular  army  soldier  boys,  who  will  make 
their  vaudeville  debut  in  a  military  sketch 
entitled  "The  Outpost."  The  soldiers  have 
been  especially  picked  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gardener  of  the  United  States  Army  to  show 
the  public  what  the  defenders  of  the  country 
are  trained  to  do  while  in  the  service.  A 
thrilling  climax  of  the  act  is  the  saving  of 
Old  Glory  by  the  men  during  a  stage  battle. 

Of  the  regular  circuit  headliners  "The  Earl 
and  the  Girls"  will  be  the  star  attraction. 
There  are  several  pretty  showgirls  with  the 
production,  colorful  costuming,  and  a  breezy 
plot  for  the  comedians  to  unravel  the  usual 
complications. 

Mabey  Maynons  and  her  troupe  of  trained 
tropical  birds  is  undeniably  one  of  the  best 
acts  of  its  kind  in  vaudeville.  There  are 
over  fifty  birds,  brilliant  in  plumage,  who  go 
through  all  kinds  of  stage  stunts.  The  birds 
ride  bikes,  pilot  tiny  autos,  perch  on  swaying 
ladders,  and  have  a  finish  showing  them  put- 
ting out  a  fire. 

Billy  Dale  and  Lou  Archer  call  their  spe- 
cialty "It  Happened  in  Paris/'  and  it  is  the 
big  laughing  hit  of  the  show.  The  Amoros 
Sisters,  known  as  "Those  French  Girls,"  in- 
tersperse clever  toe  dancing  and  singing  with 
a  display  of  novel  acrobatic  and  athletic 
feats. 

Dainty  Grace  de  Winters  will  offer  her  win- 
some "Ventriloquial  Sarprise,"'  and  McCIoud 
and  Carp  are  genuine  "wizards  of  the  violin 
and  banjo."  There  will  be  the  usual  enter- 
fining  motion  pictures. 


Shavitch,  Pianist,  with  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

The  friends  and  p-trons  of  the  People's 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  N.kolai  Skoloff  con- 
ductor, may  anticipate  a  treat  rt  the  next  con- 
cert of  the  orchestra  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 
Sunday,  August  20th,  at  3   o'clock. 

The  orchestra  will  give,  for  the  first  time 
in  San  Francisco,  the  gre  t  Symphony,  B 
flat  major,  of  Ernest  Chausson,  the  French 
composer. 

The  soloist  will  be  Vladimir  Shavitch.  a 
splendid  pianist,  who  is  the  husband  of  Tina 
Lerner.  He  will  make  his  first  appearance 
in  San  Francisco  with  orchestra  and  play  the 
brilliant  Concerto  for  Pianoforte.  No.  1.  E 
flat  minor,  of  Tschaikowsky,  a  most  impres- 
sive work. 

There  will  also  be  given  the  air  on  the 
G  string,  from  Suite  No.  3,  D  major,  of  Bach, 
and  the  "Capriccio  Espagnol,"  op.  34,  oc 
Rimsky  Korsakow.  The  movements  on  the 
score  are  indicated  as  follows:  I,  Alborada 
(meaning  Morning  Serenade)  ;  II,  Variations: 
III,  Alborada,  in  which  certain  instruments 
of  the  orchestra  exchange  their  parts ;  IV, 
Scene  and  Gipsy  Song ;  V,  Fandango  of  the 
Asturias.  The  "Capriccio  Espagnol"  is  one 
of  the  most  curiously  characteristic,  effective, 
and  exciting  pieces  of  music  ever  written. 

Seats  for  the  concert  will  go  on  sale  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  next  Monday,  and  at  the  music 
stores  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  and  Kohler  & 
Chase  the  folbwing  Thursday. 


Ballet  Russe  May  Come  Here. 

If  arrangements  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  of  New  York  are  completed, 
this  city  will  next  season  be  included  in  the 
coast  to  coast  tour  of  the  Serge  de  Diaghileff 
Ballet  Russe.  with  Waslav  Nijinsky  and  an 
international  famous  premiere  danseuse.  The 
tour  stirts  in  New  York  with  a  three  weeks' 
engagement    in    October. 

This  famous  group  of  dancers  and  mimes, 
with  Nijinsky  at  its  head,  will,  if  it  comes 
here,  produce  a  repertory  of  ballets  and  mimo- 
dramas  exactly  as  they  have  been  produced 
in  Paris,  London,  and  the  leading  cities  of 
Europe.  Mr.  de  Diaghileff  has  reassembled 
his   company    in    full   ranks.      The    ballets   are 


set  in  the  scenery  and  clothed  in  the  cos 
tumes  originally  or  newly  designed  for  them 
by  Leon  Bakst  and  other  European  colorists. 
A  complete  symphony  orchestra  will  accom- 
pany the  dancers,  for  the  music,  the  work  of 
eminent  composers,  is  most  exacting  in  its 
requirements.  A  stage  staff  will  also  be  take 
on  the  trip. 

Xijinsky  heads  the  troupe.  He  is  by  com 
mon  consent  the  most  illustrious  dancer  of 
his  sex  of  the  present  day.  The  other  dancer? 
are  all  soloists  of  distinction,  trained  in  tht 
imperial  ballet  schools  of  Russia  and  by  Ni- 
j  nsky  himself. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


At  the  Dunes. 
(First  Impressions.) 
Beyond   the   trouble  of  the  street. 

Beyond    the    weary    town 
An  eager  wind  goes  d)wn  to  meet 

The  dunes  and  beaches  brown. 
To  walk  by  blue  and  lonely  miles. 

Wild    and   alone  and   free. 
Here  where  the  ghost  of  summer  smiles 

Across  the   autumn  sea. 

By  leagues  the  curving  headlands  wheel, 

By  mi'es  the  beaches  run, 
Grotesque  beneath  a   sky  of  steel, 

Barren    beneath    the    sun, 
And    bleached   like  dry   and    whitened   bme 

The  fisher-houses    stand 
Like   bulwarks  or  like  antique  stones 

More  lonely  than   the  land. 

Before,   the    blue    lake,   basking,    lies 

Naked  and   gross  and  bare. 
As   some   Titanian    siren   tries 

To   lure   men  to    her   lair; 
Behind,   the  bleak  hills  writhe  and  twist 

In    obscure    agony 
As  though   God  had  each  by  the  wrist 

And  he  strove  to  be  free. 

And   here  the  stricken   sand   is  thrown 

Forward  and  back  and  forth, 
And  here  before  the  winds  are  blown 

The  great  dunes  south  or  north; 
They   have   no   s'eep   nor   rest   nor  ease, 

They   march    incessantly 
Now   lakeward   from  the  twisted  trees, 

Now  shoreward  from  the  sea. 

— Howard  M.  Jones,   in   the  Forum. 


Jewels. 
If  I   should  see  your  eyes  again. 

I  know  how  far  their  look  would  go — 
Back   to   a   morning   in    the  park 

With   sapphire  shadows  on   the  snow, 

Or  back  to  oak-trees  in  the  spring 

When    you    unloosed    my    hair    and    kissed 

The  head  that  lay  against  your  knees 
In    the    leaf-shadow's   amethyst. 

And,    oh,    another    shining   place 

We   would    remember — how  the   dun 

Wild  mountain  held  us  on  its  crest 
One  diamond  morning  white  with  sun. 

But  I  will  turn  my  eyes  from  you 

As    women    turn    to    put    away 
The  jewels  they   have  worn  at  night 

And  can  not  wear  in  sober  day. 
— Sara    Teasdale    in    Century    Magazine. 
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"Saint  Francis  to  the  Birds." 
Birds — birds  of  the  air — 
Glad    wings  of  the  mountain  and  valley 
Flashing    around    me    with    scatter    of    petals    and 

rally 
Through  ilex  and  olive  in  carnival  choir! — 
Draw    near,    little   sisters,    and    hearken 
My  voice  of  desire! 

See,    where   the   valleys    would   darken; 
Draw   nearer,   and   list  to   my   prayer 
To   the   Love   that   hath   given 
Your  pinions   the    realms   nearest   heaven, 
Bladed  your  wing 
To  parry  with  rain  and  with  hail, 
Decked  you   for  tempests  in  feathery  mail, 
And  taught  you  to  sing! 

Though  but  the  worm  of  His  wounds.  I  implore 
You  and  cross  you  and  bl:ss  you,  with  hand  and 

with   mouth — 
Signing  North  unto  South — 
Signing  West  unto  East — 
Let  His  praise  be  increased! 
To  the  North  then,  ye  wings  of  the  snow — 
Albatross,     gull,     and     all     nurslings    of    waters    at 

war! 
To   the  South,  ye  with  emerald  plumage  aglow 
For  the  grace  of  His  Orient  temples,  and  bear 
His  comforting  love  to  the  moon-stricken   rose! 
Ye  to  the  East,  O  larks,   from  your  fountains 
To  gather  His  alms  at  morn's  lattices  pale! 
Owls  to   your  tombs  and  belfries!      Nightingale, 
Away  unto  your  sobbing  of  an  empire's  woes! 
But,  eagle  wings,  ye  to  the  West  unroll! — 
Vanguards  celestial,    chanting   o'er   the   mountains! 
Fowls  of  the  de.-ps,   be  ye  contemplative  there 
At  sundown  on  His  mirrors  vast  with  prayer. 
Praising  His  love  that  k^eps  us  to  His  soul! 
Warn  ye  the  shepherds,  swallows,  at  moonrise  then 
Swinging    like    living    censers    out    from    eave    and 

rafter ! 
And   circling  doves.      Nay,    Brother   Leo,   hold    not 

back   "Amen," 
Lest  all  my  heart  go  winging  madly  after. 
Forgetful    of    the    little    worm    and    mole! 

— Thomas    Walsh,    in    Scribncr's    Magazine. 


The  Peshito  Bible. 
A  copy  of  the  Peshito  Bible  which  has  been 
brought  to  this  country  was  written  by  Elias, 
Patriarch  of  Antioch.  and  is  dated  Q42  A.  D. 
The  book  contains  the  following  foreword : 
"This  New  Testament  was  written  in  the 
days   of   our    Most    Reverend    Fathers   by    the 


shepherd  of  his  flock,  head  of  Bishops,  Ec- 
clesiastical, honored  by  his  disciples,  learned, 
bestower  of  healing  powers,  healer,  wel- 
comer  of  strangers,  feeder  of  orphans,  and 
widows,  builder  of  ruined  altars,  consoler, 
humble  servant  of  the  child  of  Bethlehem — 
Saint  Elias,  the  Catholica  and  Patriarch  of 
Antioch. — A.  D.  942."  The  Peshito  is  the 
standard  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  Syriac 
language,  and  is  loved  by  the  Syrians.  From 
generation  to  generation  copies  were  carefully 
handed  down  and  treasured  as  the  true  and 
unadulterated  word  of  God.  It  was  long  sup- 
posed to  be  the  original  Syriac  version,  but 
is  now  generally  recognized  as  representing 
a  revision  made  by  Rabbula,  Bishop  of 
Edessa,  early  in  the  fifth  century,  an  attempt 
at  standardizing  the  Syriac  text,  such  as  Je- 
rome had  made  for  the  Latin  in  his  Vulgate. 


"It  was  a  very  impressive  funeral,"  said  old 
Mrs.  Blunderby;  "and  the  minister  delivered 
such  a  splendid  paragoric  over  the  diseased." 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

Second    Week — Tremendous    Success 

NORA  BAYES 

America's  Greatest  Single  Singing  Comedienne 
New    Songs   New    Costumes 
Donald    Ganiard    at    the    Piano 
In    Conjunction    with 
A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 
LEW    MADDEN    and    Company    in    a    Comedy 
Sketch,    "Monday    Morning";    HARRY    HOL- 
MAN and   Company  in   Stephen  G.   Champlin's 
Comedy    Playlet.    "Adam    Killjoy":    BOUDINI 
BROTHERS,  Accordeonists;  SYLVIA  LOYAL 
and    HER    PIERROT,    Original    Versatile    Act. 
with  70   Pigeons:   SPENCER  and   WILLIAMS 
in    "Putting    It    Oyer";    LEO    ZARRELL    and 
Company:     Last     Week.     "PETTICOATS,"     a 
Comedy     bv    John     B.     Hymer,     with    GRACE 
DUNBAR  NILE. 

Evening  prices,  10c.  25c,  50c.  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays).  10c. 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   HZs£> 

^^Gearv  and  Mason  Sts.       Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning    Monday    Night.    August    14th 

HENRY    MILLER    Presents 

Ruth  Chatterton 

Supported    by    Bruce    McRae    and    the    Henry 

Miller   players   in  a   new    three-act 

comedy,   entitled 

"  Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen  " 

Matinees    Wednesday    and   Saturday 
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Fifth    Week    Starts    Sun  lay    Xight.    August     1 3 

Matinees   U 'ednesday   and   Satttrdav 

OLIVER    MOROSCO'S 

Smashing    Musical     Success 

"  CANARY  COTTAGE  " 

By  Oliver  Morosco  and  Elmer   Harris 

With    a    Typical    Morosco    Cast,    Including 

Trixie    Friganza,   Charles   Ruggles, 

Herbert    Corthell 

$1.00    PRICES.      First   6    Rows  $1.50. 

Special   Morosco   Scale. 
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MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


The    Big     Broadway     Musical     Success 

"THE    EARL    AND    THE    GIRLS" 
10    Stunning     Girls,     Beautiful     Costumes 

With   the  Official   Sanct:on   of  the  U.    S,    Armj 

9    REGULAR    ARMY    SOLDIERS 

Presenting    "The    Outpost" 

MABEL    M  WXoNS 
Troupe    ..f    Trained    Tropical    Birds 

AMOROS    SISTERS 
Tlio^e    Wonderful    Frt-nch    Girls 
SEASON'S     GREATEST     8  ACT     - 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

A  writer  in  the  New  Republic  reminds  us 
usefully  that  most  of  our  cherished  convic- 
tions are  founded  upon  fallacies.  He  does  not 
put  it  quite  so  tersely  as  this  nor  does  he 
indulge  in  those  vast  generalizations  in  which 
we  ourselves  delight.  He  contents  himself 
with  pointing  out  a  single  instance  of  the 
false  premises  from  which  it  is  our  habit  to 
argue. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  present 
age  as  the  age  of  women,  and  when  we  do 
so  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  slow  and  toil- 
some ascent  of  women  from  the  realms  of 
bondage,  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  so  to  speak, 
up  into  the  light  of  suffrage  and  divorce  and 
stenography  and  the  department  store  that  are 
unaccountably  supposed  to  be  the  charters 
of  feminine  freedom.  But  actually  it  seems 
that  we  must  go  back  for  a  thousand  years 
or  so  in  order  to  find  the  times  when  women 
were  really  free,  and  unhampered  as  much 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  as  by  even  the  most 
rudimentary  ideas  of  propriety  and  the  con- 
ventions. 

It  is  the  women  of  the  Arthurian  legends 
to  whom  we  should  look  for  the  inspirations 
of  freedom,  and  not  to  the  dully  drab  ex- 
horters  of  today.  It  was  they  who  reduced 
the  life  of  impulse  to  a  fine  art,  and  it  was 
they  alone  who  habitually  did  what  they 
wanted,  when  they  wanted,  and  how  they 
wanted.  It  is  true  that  they  never  wanted 
anything  but  to  be  courted  and  to  be  wor- 
shiped, but  then  we  may  doubt  if  the  women 
of  today  have  any  other  aim  than  this.  Some 
of  them  think  that  they  have,  but  they  are 
only  waiting.  We  are  most  of  us  ready  to 
believe  anything  if  it  be  only  repeated  to  us 
often  enough.  Collective  suggestion  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  forces  of  the  day,  and  just 
as  the  physician  always  looks  for  a  s&x  basis 
in  the  diseases  of  women,  so  we  may  always 
look  for  a  sex  basis  in  the  agitations  of 
women.  They  are  either  an  expression  of 
disappointment  or  a  form  of  advertisement. 
But  the  Arthurian  women  were  honest,  and 
it  is  because  all  these  legends  are  so  frankly 
and  naturally  honest  that  we  love  them  and 
look  upon  them  as  the  purest  form  of  litera- 
ture. These  women  had  one  object  in  life, 
and  it  was  to  catch  men.  They  were  openly 
and  avowedly  predatory,  and  they  made  no 
secret  of  it.  The  woman  was  always  running 
full  speed  down  the  forest  glades  with  the 
man  ahead  and  just  disappearing,  or  trying 
to,  around  a  bend  in  the  road.  And  to  do 
him  justice  he  is  usually  running  at  his  best 
gait,  which  only  shows  the  inextinguishable 
nature  of  hope,  seeing  that  he  was  certain 
either  to  be  caught  or  to  be  headed  off  by 
some  new  Diana  coming  from  another  quar- 
ter. Take  any  of  these  Arthurian  legends 
and  you  will  find  that  nearly  all  are  based 
on  the  same  idea.  Some  gay  and  unsuspect- 
ing young  knight  rides  away  to  search  for  a 
dragon,  or  a  Grail,  or  a  four-headed  giant, 
or  some  such  trifle.  He  has  no  idea  where 
these  beasts  are  to  be  found  nor  any  concep- 
tion of  the  points  of  the  compass.  He  just 
rides  on,  anywhere,  but  before  he  has  been 
in  the  saddle  for  an  hour  we  know  exactly 
what  will  happen  to  him.  He  will  meet  a  girl, 
and  she  will  demand  that  he  marry  her. 
There  will  be  no  subterfuges  about  her,  no 
coy  hesitations  or  veiled  suggestiveness.  She 
knows  exactly  what  she  wants  and  she  says 
it.  And  he  succumbs.  He  has  to.  Short  of 
beating  her  to  the  ground  with  his  battle- 
axe  there  is  no  way  to  escape.  She  is  calm 
and  unexcited,  but  inexorable.  And  that  both 
of  them  are  already  married  does  not  matter 
at  all. 

The  writer  of  the  article  reminds  us  of 
three  young  men  who  figure  in  one  of  these 
Arthurian  legends.  They  were  good  young 
men,  evidently  of  pious  upbringing  and  abso- 
lutely without  a  thought  in  their  heads  except 
of  Grails  and  dragons  and  things  of  that  kind. 
Certainly  they  were  not  thinking  about  girls. 
But  suddenly  three  ladies  descend  upon  them 
without  warning  or  introduction  and  calmly 
announce  that  they  will  distribute  themselves 
among  the  three  adventurers,  who  must  forth- 
with abandon  their  innocent  associations  and 
their  happy  boyish  plans  for  catching  a  Grail. 
And  one  of  these  ladies  is  actually  sixty  years 
old  and  another  thirty.  There  is  no  help  for  it. 
The  one  and  only  sign  of  maidenly  modesty 
among  the  ladies  is  their  willingness  to  be 
chosen.  They  are  quite  impartial  about  it. 
All  they  want  is  a  man,  and  all  men  look 
alike  to  them.  And  so  it  goes.  The  women 
are  always  hunting.  The  men  are  always 
fleeing.  And  if  a  man  happens  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  celebrity,  like  Lancelot,  there  is 
no  escape  for  him  except  in  death.  Lancelot 
wa6  actually  abducted  by  four  ladies,  who  de- 
manded that  he  choose  between  them  and 
who  clapped  him  in  prison  as  a  sort  of  aid 
to  his  maiden  meditation  fancy  free.  And  he 
stay?d  there  for  months,  poor  wretch. 

We  read  these  stories  without  any  sense  of 
incongruity.  They  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
ab'  urd,  or  to  be  based  on  any  reversal  of  fact. 
T  ey  appear  to  us  to  be  delightfully  and 
n:  irally  and  simply  true,  as  of  course  they 
are.     That   is  why   they   are   great   literature, 


because  they  are  sincere  and  faithful.  And 
that,  too,  is  why  we  have  no  similarly  great 
literature  today,  because  we  have  agreed  to 
the  lies  of  propriety  and  convention,  knowing 
them  to  be  lies,  but  fearing  to  say  so. 

The  modern  legend — or  novel,  as  we  call  it 
— is  always  a  reversal  of  the  fact.  It  repre- 
sents the  woman  as  not  thinking  about  men 
at  all,  whereas  she  never  thinks  about  any- 
thing else,  consciously  or  subconsciously.  She 
is  surrounded  by  a  ravening  horde  of  men 
all  intent  upon  winning  from  her  something 
that  she  is  most  reluctant  to  give.  Some  of 
them  propose  to  win  it  by  the  subterfuge  of 
marriage,  in  which  case  they  are  supposed 
to  be  honorable  and  may  even  be  members 
of  Congress  or  police  judges.  Others  are 
more  primitive  in  their  designs,  like  the 
ladies  in  the  ancient  legends,  and  we  call 
them  rakes  and  reues.  But  the  general  de- 
sign is  always  the  same.  The  woman  lives  in 
a  sort  of  thicket,  hoping  that  she  may  be 
unobserved  and  lead  out  her  tranquil  life  in 
an  always  unavailing  search  for  her  soul. 
And  the  men  prowl  about  outside  hoping  to 
attract  her  attention.  And  in  the  last  chapter 
we  find  that  one  of  them  has  done  so,  and 
that  the  woman,  contrary  to  all  her  instincts 
and  inclinations,  has  unaccountably  consented 
to  marry  him.  But  are  the  women  of  today 
different  from  the  women  of  King  Arthur's 
court?     Are  they? 

It  is  not  only  in  the  Arthurian  legends  that 
we  get  these  refreshing  truths.  They  are 
the  mark  of  all  the  fine  old  literature.  As 
another  example  we  have  the  "Arabian 
Nights."  And  we  allow  our  children  to  read 
this  book,  in  which  it  is  usually  the  women 
who  do  the  love-making  and  in  such  a  frankly 
physical  way  that  it  would  make  us  blush  but 
for  the  one  redeeming  fact  that  it  is  natural 
and  true.  When  Sindbad  the  Sailor  is  cast 
upon  the  desert  island  he  is  received  at  the 
magical  castle  by  twenty  beauteous  maidens, 
who  calmly  and  without  embarrassment  an- 
nounce a  programme  that  would  get  them  all 
into  jail  in  San  Francisco  in  about  ten 
minutes.  That  programme  must  not  be  set 
down  here,  although  we  may  say  that  it  has 
the  merit  of  sequence  and  impartiality. 
None  of  the  maidens  is  overlooked.  Now 
this  story  is  not  indecent,  firstly  because  it 
does  not  intend  to  be  indecent  or  anything 
more  than  a  narration  of  fact  like  the  growth 
of  daisies,  and  secondly  because  it  is  basicallj 
true.  Your  modern  story-teller  would  have 
had  Sindbad  chasing  those  girls  around  the 
flower  beds  and  behaving  like  a  satyr  in  a 
frock  coat.  That  would  be  indecent,  because 
it  would  be  a  reversal  of  nature.  The  man 
who  wrote  that  story  knew  human  nature. 
He  made  Sindbad  sit  down  quietly  and  drink 
sherbet  and  listen  to  what  the  girls  had  to 
say.  And  they  said  it  unblushingly  because 
there  was  nothing  to  blush  for.  They  said  it 
frankly  and  directly,  because  they  were  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  cause  to  be 
ashamed.  But  have  women  actually  changed  ? 
Have  they  ? 

«■» 

Historically  curious,  but  almost  forgotten, 
is  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Franklin  existed 
in  this  country  between  1784  and  178S.  Many 
emigrants  from  North  Carolina  had  crossed 
the  mountains  and  settled  in  what  is  now 
known  as  East  Tennessee.  The  territory  be- 
longed to  North  Carolina,  but  the  state  gov- 
ernment had  not  been  able  to  give  it  much 
attention.  Owing  to  financial  and  other 
troubles  North  Carolina  ceded  the  territory  to 
the  general  government.  The  inhabitants  did 
not  relish  the  idea  of  thus  being  cast 
adrift  so  unceremoniously,  so  they  organized 
a  state  and  set  up  a  government  of  their  own. 
To  their  new  commonwealth  they  gave  the 
name  "Franklin,"  after  the  Philadelphia 
philosopher.  But  Congress  declined  to  recog- 
nize the  new  state,  and  North  Carolina  raised 
strong  objections.  The  latter  withdrew  the 
cession  to  the  government,  and  undertook  to 
resume  control  of  the  territory.  A  long  quar- 
rel ensued  between  the  North  Carolina  state 
government  and  the  citizens  of  "Franklin." 
The  leader  of  the  latter  was  "Governor" 
Sevier,  while  a  Colonel  Tipton  represented  the 
former.  There  was  an  immense  amount  of 
bickering  and  much  confusion,  but  very  little 
bloodshed.  It  finally  ended  in  North  Carolina 
resuming  control  of  the  territory,  and  "the 
State  of  Franklin"  was  known  no  more. 


Mt.  Taishan,  the  famous  sacred  mountain 
of  the  Shantung  province,  China,  where  Em- 
peror Shun  offered  sacrifices  to  heaven  twenty- 
three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  is  to 
be  reforested  through  an  effort  inaugurated 
by  the  Chinese  department  of  agriculture  and 
heartily  supported  by  Christian  missionaries 
and  Chinese  educators.  This  sacred  moun- 
tain, which  rises  6000  feet  above  the  sea  level 
and  has  long  been  sought  by  tourists  because 
of  the  wonderful  contour  of  the  peak  and 
its  historic  temples,  was  denuded  centuries 
ago  of  trees  and  its  sides  have  been  washed 
and  cut  by  the  freshets  no  longer  checked  by 
trees  and  grass.  Many  trees  were  planted  on 
the  mountain  at  the  time  of  the  feast  of  the 
tomb  this  year,  which  was  celebrated  as  arbor 
day  throughout  China. 
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San  Jose,  Ml  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Sixty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min.,   from  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf.  Time, 
3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathn.,. 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  24  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,    10  hours,   3   min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
C240  feet.  Trout  fishing  (June 
1st).  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 
Time,  13  hours,  30  min.,  from  San 
Francisco. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
from  Klamath  Falls  and  Kirk. 
Time,  19  hours,  45  min.,  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  day  or  night 
ride  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to  El   Portal. 

Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  finely  equipped  mineral 
baths.  A  place  for  rest  and  out- 
door recreation.  Golf  links.  Ten- 
nis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea-fishing.  Yachting.  Golf.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  drives.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  centre.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.     Time,  14  hours,  45  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


Panama  -  California  International 
Exposition  open  every  day,  all  the 
year.     Time,    18  hours,   50  min. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 


August  12,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

David  and  Walter  had  not  met  in  some 
time,  and  one  morning  when  they  boarded 
the  same  car  they  began  to  chat  of  old  times. 
"And  when  is  your  marriage  to  Carolyn 
Hathaway  coming  off,  Dave?"  queried  Wal- 
ter. "It  has  been  postponed  indefinitely,"  re- 
plied David.  "Is  that  so  ?"  said  Walter,  in 
surprise.  "What's  the  trouble?"  "She  mar- 
ried another  fellow." 


A  woodman  coming  into  the  city  of  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  walked  into  a  res- 
taurant and  inspected  the  bill  of  fare.  A 
smile  passed  over  his  face.  After  a  slight 
pause  he  said:  "Bring  me  some  fly  specks." 
"Sir?"  said  the  waiter,  haughtily.  "Haven't 
you  got  fly  specks?"  inquired  the  man.  "No, 
sir,"  returned  the  waiter,  still  more  haughtily. 
"Then,"  quoth  the  woodman,  "take  them  off 
the  bill  of  fare." 


Patrick  Casey,  visiting  Dublin  for  the  first 
time,  took  a  seat  in  a  tram.  Being  next  to 
a  pompous-looking  swell,  he  commenced  con- 
versation in  a  rather  free-and-easy  style.  At 
length  the  mighty  one  said:  "My  good  man, 
reserve  your  conversation  for  one  of  your 
own  equals.  I'd  have  you  know  I'm  a  K.  C." 
At  this  the  countryman  stood  up  with  out- 
stretched hands,  exclaiming:  "Shake  hands, 
namesake;   I'm  a  Casey  myself." 


Pride  in  the  national  dress  of  his  country 
and  love  of  his  profession  were  blended  in  a 
somewhat  incongruous  fashion  in  the  answer 
of  a  Scotch  farm  laborer  who  called  at  a  Glas- 
gow recruiting  depot  recently.  "Now,"  said 
the  sergeant,  after  the  necessary  preliminaries 
had  been  gone  through,  "what  regiment 
would  you  like  to  join?"  "Never  mind  that," 
was  the  hearty  response.  "list  gi'e  me  a  kilt 
an"  a  horse  an'  let  me  awa'  to  the  front." 


The  conditions  in  the  trenches  were  dreary 
in  the  extreme  after  the  drenching  and  long- 
continued  rainfall,  but  the  irrepressible  spirits 
of  the  "Pals"  were  not  yet  entirely  quenched 
when  the  order  came  to  leave  the  trenches. 
"Hurry  up  out  of  this,  my  gallant  soldiers," 
was  the  cheery  call  of  the  sergeant  to  his 
waist-deep  and  rain-sodden  men.  "Soldiers  !" 
came  the  derisive  answer  from  one  of  them. 
"I'm  not  a  soldier;   I'm  a  blooming  bulrush!" 


A  bishop  recently  addressed  a  large  assem- 
bly of  Sunday-school  children,  and  wound  up 
by  asking,  in  a  very  paternal  way,  "And  now, 
is  there  any  little  boy,  or  any  little  girl,  who 
would  like  to  ask  me  a  question  ?"  A  thin, 
shrill  voice  at  the  back  of  the  room  called 
out,  "Please,  sir,  why  did  the  angels  walk  up 
and  down  Jacob's  ladder  when  they  had 
wings?"  "Oh.  ah,  yes — I  see,"  said  the 
bishop.  "And  now,  is  there  any  little  girl 
who  would  like  to  answer  this  question?" 


Two  English  officers  in  billets  were  longing 
for  a  drink,  but  dared  not  indulge,  as  their 
landlady  was  a  stanch  teetotaler  and  would 
probably  read  them  a  lengthy  lecture.  "I 
know  the  trick !"  exclaimed  one,  in  glee. 
"Let's  ask  her  for  a  drop  of  whisky  to  clean 
our  pipes  with."  The  good  woman  was  truly 
sympathetic  when  informed  regretfully  by  the 
wily  twain  that  their  pipes  were  too  foul  to 
smoke,  and  promptly  supplied  them  with  the 
desired  "cleansing  fluid."  Later  she  asked 
with  a  kindly  smile:  "And  was  the  whisky 
successful?"  "It  was,"  replied  one  of  the  con- 
spirators. "It  was  awfully  kind  of  you." 
"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  landlady.  "I  was 
glad  to  make  use  of  it.  I  only  bought  it  the 
day  before  yesterday  to  wash  little  Fido  in, 
and  the  results  were  wonderful." 


Three  San  Francisco  men  were  at  a 
Southern  California  seaside  resort  for  a  week, 
and  drew  a  table  presided  over  by  a  saffron- 
colored  waiter  of  a  limited-energy  disposition. 
On  the  last  day  of  their  stay,  however,  there 
was  a  notable  change  in  the  demeanor  of  their 
servitor.  Where  he  had  gazed  afar  off  during 
other  meals,  he  was  now  all  attention.  He 
saw  to  it  that  the  bus-boy  kept  their  water- 
glasses  and  butter-plates  filled.  There  was 
nothing  that  he  overlooked.  Suspecting  the 
reason  for  this  sudden   solicitude,  one   of  the 


trio  called  the  waiter  to  him.  "Why  this 
anxiety  all  at  once  to  give  us  service — just 
when  we  are  going  away  ?"  he  demanded. 
"Well,  hit's  this  way,  boss,"  the  smiling  waiter 
confided.  "Dey's  a  man  on  thihd  an'  one  out 
an'  we're  playin'  close  up  to  de  plate." 

The  late  Gilman  Marston  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  arguing  a  complicated  case,  and 
looked  up  authorities  back  to  Julius  Caesar. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  the  most 
intricate  part  of  his  plea,  he  was  pained  to 
see  what  looked  like  inattention.  It  was  as 
he  had  feared.  The  judge  was  unable  to  ap- 
preciate the  nice  points  of  his  argument. 
"Your  honor,"  he  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
but  do  you  follow  me?"  "I  have  so  far,"  an- 
swered the  judge,  shifting  wearily  about  in 
his  chair,  "but  I'll  say  frankly  that  if  I 
thought  I  could  find  my  way  back,  I'd  quit 
right  here." 


A  northern  Michigan  Indian  once  came  to 
town,  in  the  days  when  Emmet  County  was 
"wide  open,"  and  according  to  an  ancient  and 
time-honored  custom,  the  saloonkeepers  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  him  up  on  firewater.  The  next 
morning  he  was  found  dead  about  three  miles 
from  the  village,  lying  face  downward  in  a 
shallow  pool  of  water.  The  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jury  was  that  he  had  met  his  death 
by  strangulation,  as  a  result  of  the  too  free 
use  of  intoxicating  liquor.  A  certain  saloon 
man,  who  was  suspected  of  selling  him  the 
liquor,  was  arrested  and  placed  on  trial  for 
the  offense.  "How  far  from  town  did  you 
say  you  found  his  body?"  asked  the  saloon- 
keeper's attorney  of  a  witness.  "About  three 
miles,"  was  the  reply.  "Well,  that  clears  my 
client,"  said  the  attorney,  turning  to  his  op- 
ponent. "You  haven't  any  case  against  him 
at  all — you  might  just  as  well  let  him  go  right 
now."  "How  so  ?"  queried  the  prosecutor. 
"He  didn't  get  drunk  on  any  of  our  goods, 
that's  sure,"  was  the  prompt  rejoinder,  "for 
if  he  had  he  never  would  have  reached  a 
point  so  far  from  town." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Old  Rally. 
Oh,   'tis  great  to    read  of  some  glorious  deed, 

On  an   o'er  the-seas  battle   front; 
How    a    handful   of  men,    aye,    time   and   again, 

Bore   nobly   the  battle's  full   brunt. 
We    marvel    indeed    at    the    pluck   of    the    French — 

The  skill   o£  the  Teutonic   host: 
But  a  ninth-inning  rally,  we  must  confess, 

Is  the  thing  which  thril.s  us  the  most. 

Tommy   Atkins  can   scrap,   and   nary  a  rap 

Doss   the    icjtsman    care    fjr   his   s.^in, 
And  when    ihey  tie  up  with  the  German  or  Turk, 

They   add   to   the   war's   mighty   din. 
We    love    a    good    fight    when    each    side    shows    its 
might. 

But   like  bsst  our  kind  just  the  same, 
In   which   the  old    rally   is  staged    in   the  ninth. 

And  the  home  club  just  wins  the  game. 

— Ed  A.   Coewey,   in  Leslie's  Magazine. 


Falling  for  the  Flames. 

Young  StiKaiarm  McManus  was  a  fireman  down- 
town. 

Smoke-eaters  said  that  he  of  all  their  ilk  bore  off 
the    crown; 

For  he  would  venture  anywhere,  just  crazy  with 
the   heat, 

And  'twas  averred  that  he  would  rather  fight  the 
flames   than    eat. 

The    maidens    of    the    neighborhood    all    set    their 

caps    for   him, 
The  tall,  the  short,   the  medium,  the   fat  ones  and 

the  slim; 
But    Stillalaim    McManus    he    was   cold    to    all    the 

fair, 
And  one  by  one  they  gave  it   up,   discouraged,   in 

despair. 

But    presently    upon    the    scene    appeared    Suzenc 

McNish, 
Whose  mother  had   instructed  her  in  several   ways 

to  fish. 
She   was  quite   unattractive,    but    she    had    a  clever 

head, 
And  so  one  day  she  passed  Mac's  way,  her  hair  a 

flaming  red. 

And  Stillalarm  fell  for  it,  and  they  were  wed  full 

soon; 
And   though  it  proved  a  false  alarm   ere   waned  the 

honeymoon, 
Yet    he    has    compensations,    for    all    the    neighbors 

swear 
That  she  has  got  a  temper  shames  the  firiest  head 

of    hair! 

— Maurice   Morris,   in   New   York   Sun. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San    Francisco   will   be    found    in 
the    following   department: 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Zeile  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  granddaughter,  Miss  Ruth  Zeile, 
and  Mr.  Corbett  Moody.  Miss  Zeile  is  the  sister 
of  Miss  Marian  Zeile  and  of  Mr.  John  Zeile. 
Mr.  Moody  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Moody  and  a  brother  of  Mr.  Joseph  Moody.  He 
is  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle  and  of 
Mrs.  Claremont  Livingston  Best.  No  date  has 
b;en    set    for   the    wedding. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  G.  Hanson,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Hanson  have  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  their  daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hanson, 
and  Ensign  Boyd  R.  Alexander,  U.  S.  N.  Mrs. 
Hanson  and  Miss  Hanson  resided  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  winter  and  at  present  are  visiting  in 
Coronado.  Ensign  Alexander  is  attached  to  the 
flagship   Sa/i    Diego,   now    in    Mexican   waters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Setli  Deming  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Dorothy  Deming,  and  Mr.  Deming  Wheeler  of 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Miss  Deming  is  the  sister 
of  Mrs.  Gardiner  Pond.  The  marriage  of  Mis? 
Deming  and  Mr.  Wheeler  will  take  place  August 
28th  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deming  in 
Santa    Cruz. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Esther  Merrill  and  Pro- 
fessor Fercival  Bradshaw  Fay  was  so'emnized 
last  Saturday  at  St.  Mark's  Church  in  Berkeley. 
Miss  Marjory  Slate  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  the 
bridesmaids  were  Miss  E'sa  Schilling,  Miss  Joy 
Wilson,  Miss  Dorothy  Hart,  and  Miss  Jessie 
Hewitt.  Mr.  George  R.  MacMinn  was  the  best 
man  and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  George  Hine,  Mr. 
David  Merrill,  Mr.  John  Calkins,  and  Mr.  Warren 
Perry.  Mrs.  Fay  is  the  daughter  of  Professor 
William  A.  Merrill  and  Mrs.  Merrill  of  Berkeley. 
Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Pro- 
fessor Fay  and  Mrs.  Fay  will  reside  on  Hilgar.l 
Avenue  in   UerkeLy. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara  in  ccm- 
pliment  to  Mrs.  Gejrge  Pillsbury  and  Mrs.  George 
Hood   of  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Sophie  Beylaid  entertained  i.i formally  at 
tea  Sundav  afternoon  at  the  San  Ma  eo  Polo 
Club. 

Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  gave  a  luncheon  last  week 
at  her  home  in  Ross  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Arthur 
Brown,   Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  a  din- 
ner Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Waterlow  Ford  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  Her  guests 
included  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee, 
Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker,  Mrs.  George  T.  Came- 
ron, Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch, 
and    Mrs.   Carl   Wolff. 

Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner 
and  theatre  party  Friday  evening,  comp'imenting 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Black.  Amo.ig  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  J,  Leroy  Nickel,  Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  Miss  Bar- 
bara McKenzie,  Miss  Bea  rice  Nickel,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Tillmann,  Jr.,  Mr.  Ilcmar  Curran,  and  Mr 
Cobett    Moody. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hellmann  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Belvedere  in 
honor    of    their    niece,    Miss    Kitherine    Hellmann. 


U.  S.  Gov.  ex- 
perts report 

that  oils  cor- 
rectly refined 
from  asphalt- 
base  crude  "dis- 
till without  decomposi- 
tion" (d  o  not  break  up  and 
lose  their  lubricating  value 
under  cylinder  heat)  and 
"are  much  better  adapted 
to  motor  cylinders,  as  far  as 
their  carbon-forming  procliv- 
ities are  concerned,  than  are 
paraffine-base  Pennsylvania 
oils." 

Motorists  who  use  Zerolene, 
an  oil  scientifically  refined 
from  asphalt-base  crude,  back 
up  the  experts  with  reports 
such  as  these:  "Covered  over 
16,000  miles  without  adjusting 
valves  or  cleaning  out  car- 
bon."—"The  carbon  taken 
out  of  this  car  in  50,000  miles 

amounted  to  less  than  an  ounce." 
Zerolene  is  for  sale  at  dealers  every- 
where and  at  service  stations  and 
agencies  of  theStandardOUCompany 

ZEROLENE 

ihe  Shndard  Oil £r Motor  Gw$ 


Their  guests  included  Miss  Helen  YVallach,  Miss 
Katherine  Paul,  Mr.  Raymond  Asbton,  Mr. 
Somers    Peterson    and    Mr.    Ralston    Page. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  gave  a  luncheon 
Saturday  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  in  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.  Robert  Hinckley  and  Miss  Gladys 
Hinckley.  Mrs.  Schwerin's  guests  included  Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker,  Mrs. 
George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  Joseph  Bryant  Crockett, 
Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Miss 
Lily  O'Connor,  and  Miss  Flora  Doyle. 

Mrs.  William  Oothout  was  hostess  at  a  tea  Fri- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  George  Pillsbury, 
Mrs.  William  Sherwood,  Mrs.  William  Griffith 
Henshaw,  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  Mrs. 
George  Hood,  Mrs.  Alia  Henshaw  Chickering, 
Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Keeney. 

Mrs.  Alanson  Weeks  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  her  home  on  Octavia  Street.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Mrs.  Charles  K. 
Harley,  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch, 
Mrs.  Max  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann,  and 
Mrs.    Robert   Hayes    Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Among 
those  bidden  to  meet  ;hs  honored  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Pitkin  Pomeroy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Parmelee  Eells,  Mrs.  Abbie  E 
Krebs,    and    Miss    Rhodes. 

Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  Tuesday 
evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  MailHard,  Jr.,  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in 
Belvedere. 

Colonel  Guy  L.  Edie,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Edie 
gave  a  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home 
at  the  Presidio.  Their  guests  included  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Kroll  and  Mrs.  Kroll,  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Weed, 
Mis.  Clarence  Connor,  Dr.  John  Schlageter,  and 
Dr.    Charles  Wagner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Tuesday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis.  Among 
their  guests  were  Dr.  James  Eaves  and  Mrs. 
Eaves,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Mary  Louse 
Black,  Mr.  Stanford  Gwin,  Mr.  Reginald  Whit 
man,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Far.iuharso..  gave  a  din 
ner  Friday  evening  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  George 
Tallant. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Karmany  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes 
day  at  her  home  at  Mare  Island  in  honor  of 
Mrs.   Constantine  M.   Perkixs. 

Miss  Lloyd  Meiere  gave  an  informal  tea  Thurs 
day  afternoon  at  her  honu  on  Washington  Street, 
complimenting  Mrs.  L'.oyd  Crow  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Knight.  Among  her  gue.ts  were  Miss  Hen 
rietta  Harrison  Smith,  Mi  s  Emmeline  Childs, 
Miss  Katharine  Donohae,  Miss  Christine  Dono- 
hoe.  Miss  Elvira  Mejia,  Miss  Alee  Harrison 
Smith,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  and  Miss  Coralia 
Mejia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  gave  a  picnic 
luncheon  Sunday  in  Monterey  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
William  K.  Yanderbilt.  Among  their  guests  were 
Mrs.  Charles  Raoul  Duval,  Mr.  George  Moore,  Mr. 
Francis   McComas,   and    Mr.    Richard   Tobin. 

Mrs.  Walter  Martin  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Tuesday  at  her  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Miss   Elena   Eyre   entertained   a  group   of   friends 
at  a   skating   party,    followed    by   tea,   on    Monday. 
Mrs.   G.  Lloyd   Magruder  give  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  the   Francisca   Club   in  compliment   to   Mr-. 
J.  Franklin  Bell. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  hrr  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Robert  Hinckley  and  Miss  Gladys  Hinck- 
ley. The  guests  included  Mrs.  Russell  Wi'son, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin, 
Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Bryant  Crockett,  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  and 
Mrs.    William    S.    Tevis. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hop'cins  gave  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  Wednesday  evening.  Her  guests  in- 
cluded Miss  Mary  Louise  B'ack,  Miss  Helen 
Keeney,  Mr.  William  Parrott,  Mr.  Reginald  Whit- 
man,  and    Mr.    Edmunds   Lyman. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Barrelte  gave  a  bridge-lunch  ;on 
Tuesiay  at  her  home  on  Jacksoi  Street.  Among 
her  guests  were  Mrs.  Eben  Swift,  Mrs.  J.  Frank- 
lin Be'.l,  Mrs.  Robert  C.  MacDonald,  Mrs.  Henry 
St.  Goar,  Mrs.  Lsyd  McCormick,  Mrs.  Charles 
B.idges,   and    Miss  Louise    Kiddle. 

Mrs.  George  Lyman  gave  a  luncheon  recently  at 
her  home  in  Palo  Alto,  her  guests  including 
Baroness  Jan  Carel  Van  Eck,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Mur- 
ray, Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  James  Eaves,  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Casey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Splivalo  gave  a  picnic 
sapper  Saturday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  George  Howard.  The  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Splivalo,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Charles  Page,   and   Mr.    Harry   Hunt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller  Filer  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club.  Amonj; 
the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor, 
Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  ScoLt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin, 
Mrs.  Robert  Hinckley,  Miss  Gladys  Hinckley,  Mr. 
Stewart   Lowery,  and   Mr.   Prescott  Scott. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Carroll  Devol  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Washing;on  from  a  visit  to  New  York,  where 
she  was  the  guest  of  her  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Mr.  and   Mrs.    Albert   Bates. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Barbour  and  Miss  Anne  Bar- 
bour have  returned  to  their  home  in  Piedmont, 
from   a   visit    to    Lake   Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  have  taken  Mr.  J. 
II.  P.  Howard's  house  i.i  San  Mateo,  where  they 
will  pess  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  left  Friday  on 
a  motor  trip  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Moore  have  returned  to 
their  home   in   Piedmont,    from   a  visit   to    Merced. 

Miss    Ethel    Cooper    is    at    Feather    River    Inn, 


|    where    she    is    the    gi:est    of    Mrs.    Wi  liam    Maya 
Newhall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis  and  th  ir 
daughters,  Miss  Marjorie  and  M"ss  Nancy  Davis, 
have  closed  their  hjme  in  San  Mateo  and  g  me 
to  Santa  Barbara,  where  th-y  wi  1  re  ide  for  tw.i 
months. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  Nave  of  Coronado  is  the  gutst 
of  Mrs.  William  Ozro  Childs  and  Miss  Emmeline 
Childs  in  their  apartment  on  Washington  Street. 
Mrs.  George  Chaunccy  Boardman,  Jr.,  has  re- 
turned to  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street,  from  a 
visit   of  a   few  weeks  in   Ross. 

Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  left  Thursday  for 
Santa  Barbara,  where  she  will  be  the  house  gjest 
of    Mrs.    William   H.    La   Boyteaux. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gilman  Norris  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wi.liam  Rose  Bentt,  who  have  been 
summering  on  Long  Island,  left  Monday  for  a 
trip  through  the  Berkshire  Mountains. 

Mrs.  Edward  Howard,  who  has  been  residing  in 
Merced  for  the  past  year,  has  taken  a  house  in 
San    Mateo. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Black  is  spending  several  days 
with  -Miss  Helen  Keeney  at  her  home  on  Buchanan 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Kohl  left  Mon- 
day for  their  country  place  at  Lake  Tahoe,  where 
they  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wools  -y,  who  recently  returned  to 
Pan  Francisco  from  Washington,  has  gone  to  Mill 
Valley  to  reside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Gerstle,  Miss  Louise 
Gerstle,  and  Mr.  Mark  L.  Gerstle,  Jr.,  have  re- 
turned to  San  Frant.is:o,  fr^m  a  month's  visit  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Alexander  spent  the  week  e. id  at  the  Pickering 
ranch  at  Ni'.es. 

Miss  Evelyn  Waller  and  Miss  Jeanette  Bertheau 
have  been  visiting  the  Misses  Alice  anil  Lucy  llan- 
chett  at  their  home  in   Capitola. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sperry  are  the  guests  ol 
Mr.  Sperry's  mother,  Mrs.  Jame=  W.  Sperry,  at 
her  home  in    Sausalito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  returned 
Monday   from  an  extended   visit   in   Del   Monte. 

Dr.  Alanson  Weeks  and  Mrs.  Weeks  spent  tli s* 
week-end  in  Woodside  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  an.l 
Mrs.    Edwin  Dimond. 

Mrs.  Malin  Craig  is  visiting  Major-General  J. 
Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell  at  the'r  lume  at  Fo.t 
Mason. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wo cd house  has  left  h~r  home  in 
New  Orleans  to  join  Mr.  Woodhouse  in  London. 
During  the  absence  of  Mrs.  WoDdluuse  her  chil 
dren  will  remain  with  her  mather,  Mrs.  Julius 
Kruttschni:t,    Sr_,    at    her   home   in    New    York. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  has  been  spending  several 
days  in  San  Francisco,  from  her  h  _>me  in  Menlo 
Park. 

M.  and  Mme.  Charles  de  C^zotte  have  returnel 
to  thetr  home  in  San  Mateo,  from  a  visit  to  Glen- 
wood. 

Mrs.  John  1!.  Tallant  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Elsie  Tallant,  have  rejp  n:d  their  home  on  Green 
Street,  after  an  absence  of  several  years  in  New 
York. 

Lie  tena  t  Crmmandtr  Clare  ce  S.  KemprT.  I*.  S. 
N.,  and  Mrs.  KemprT  will  return  next  week  to  Nor- 
folk, \'irginTa,  af;er  having  spent  the  summer  at 
Newport. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tal'oot  Walker  have  gone  to 
Santa  Barbara,  where  they  are  the  guests  of 
Mrs.  Walker's  brother  and  si  ter-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Charles    Keeney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kenneth  Howard,  who 
have  been  residing  in  San  Mateo  for  several 
months,  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Bostan. 
Mrs.  Mount  ford  S.  Wilson,  who  has  been 
spending  a  few  days  at  Webber  Lake,  has  gone 
tj   Tahoe  for  a  brief  risit. 

Mr.  Reginald  Whitman,  who  has  been  visiting 
his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm Whitman,  returnel  Friday  to  his  home  in 
New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Whitwe'l  are  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stets.ni  at  their  horn;  in 
Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore  and  Miss  Alejmdra 
Macondray  retun:e  1  Thuisd  ly,  from  a  visit  t.> 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tenny  Williams  are  visiting  Mrs. 
Williams'  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freder'ck 
Pickering,   at  their   hom.-  on   Broadway. 

Dr.  Edwin  Janss  and  Mrs  Jan=s  returned  Sun- 
day to  their  home  in  L?s  Angeles.  Mrs.  Janss 
was  the  guest  of  her  mother,  Ms.  Wi  li  1m  Cluff. 
at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park  during  the  absence  of 
Dr.   Janss   in    Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Pease,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Watson,  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Howell  have  re- 
turned from  a  six  weeks'  trip  through  the  north- 
ern  part   of  the  state. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hinckley  and  Miss  G'adys  Hinck- 
ley, who  are  visiting  here  from  Washington,  spent 
the  weekend  in  Burlingame  as  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    George    T.    Marye. 

Rear- Admiral  William  H.  Wilting  and  Mrs. 
Whiting  spent  several  days  last  week  at  Mare 
Island  as  the  guests  of  Lieutenant  James  H. 
Taylor   and    Mrs.    Taylor. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzhalen  Long  and  her  daughters, 
the  Misses  Amy  and  Sally  Long,  have  returned 
to   their  home   in  Piedmont,    from   New    York. 

Mrs.  Frank  Winchester  and  her  diughter,  Miss 
Patience  Winchester,  have  returned  to  their  home 
in  San  Rafael,  from  Tahoe,  where  they  were  the 
g-ests   of   Mrs.    Edward    G.    Schm"e:lell. 

Rear-Admiral  Cameron  McRae  Window,  t*.  S. 
N,  and  Mrs.  Wins'ow  are  visiting  in  Yo smite, 
from   Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  le't  Friday  for 
Feather  River  Inn,  where  they  will  p^ss  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Charles  Conway  Harligan  is  the  guest  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  Thomas  Kurtz,  V.  S.  N., 
and    Mrs.   Kuitz  at  their  home  at  Annapolis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving  Scott  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Durcan  motored  a  few  diys  a^o 
to  Weber  Lake,  where  they  will  make  a  brief 
sojourn. 

Miss    Mary    Phelan    has    returned    to    her    home 

on    Washington    Street    from    a    visit    to    Yosimite. 

Miss    Katherine    Strickler    is    visiting    in     Coro- 
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nado.  where  she  is  the  guet  of  Mrs.  Lucille  Ber- 
tolette   and    her   sister,    Miss    Katherine    Meiggs. 

Mrs.  John  Pigott  has  been  vhitinj  her  mother, 
Mrs.  George  F.  Ashton,  from  her  home  in  Sac- 
ramento. 

Mr.  George  W.  McNear  and  Miss  Einnim  Mc- 
Near  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Piedmont, 
from  a  visit  to   Del  Monte. 

Miss  Jennie  Stone  and  her  niece.  Miss  Dorothy 
Stone,  are  spending  several    days  at  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  King  Macomher,  who  have 
been  spending  the  summer  on  their  ranch  near 
Hollister,  have  gone  to  New  York  for  a  sojourn 
of   several    weeks. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Ki.tridge  and  Mrs.  Frank  Baldwin 
sailed  on  Wednesday  on  ihe  Matsonia  for  Hono- 
lulu. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Speyer,  Miss  Helen  Speyer,  and 
Miss  Ethel  Speyer  were  visitors  in  Los  Angeles 
recently,    being  guests  at  the  Hotel    Clark. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Huntington  in  Pasadena  has  been  brightened 
by  the  advent  of  a  little  daughter.  Mrs. 
Huntington  was  Miss  Leslie  Green  of  Berke- 
ley. 

«♦»  — 

Since  exportation  of  horses  was  begun, 
owing  to  the  European  war,  over  1 00 
steamers  have  sailed  from  Buenos  Aires  ex- 
clusi\  ely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  their  nurrfber  totals 
53,000. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


The  Hill  liner  Minnesota,  now  lying  in  San 
Francisco,  and  one  of  the  largest  steamships 
afloat,  has  been  purchased  by  the  United 
States  Steamship  Company  and  will  be  used 
for  freight  service.  There  is  no  information 
as  to  the  purchase  price  or  as  to  the  trade 
in  which   the  vessel  will   engage. 


ing  and  make  a  report.  The  Ordinance  makes 
picketing  a  violation  of  the  law  and  provides 
for  punishment  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$300  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  County  Jail 
for  not  more  than  six  months  or  for  both 
fine   and   imprisonment. 


News  has  been  received  t':at  Campbell 
Douglas  Whyte  of  San  Francisco  has  been 
killed  in  action  while  fighting  with  the  British 
forces  in  France.  Whyte  had  been  connected 
with  the  Golden  Jubilee  mine  in  Trinity 
County  and  with  the  Santa  Cruz  Cement 
Company.  He  held  many  golf  championships, 
having  won  cups  at  Del  Monte  and  other 
California  links.  He  was  unmarried  and 
lived  with  his  molher. 


State  Labor  Commissioner  John  P.  Mc- 
Laughlin of  San  Francisco  has  filed  his  first 
semi-annual  report  showing  that  the  public 
employment  bureau  did  more  business  during 
the  first  six  months  of  its  existence  than  was 
expected  for  the  entire  year.  The  total  num- 
ber  of   applications   received    was   25,173. 


The  law  and  order  committee  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  waited 
upon  the  mayor  and  requested  the  removal 
from  office  of  William  McDevitt,  accused  of 
making  inflammatory  speeches  just  before  the 
Preparedness  Parade  and  its  accompanying 
bomb  outrage.  The  mayor  replied  that  he 
had  not  decided  as  to  his  action,  but  that  the 
matter  should  have  his  early  attention. 


Henry  J.  Claussen,  whose  death  after  the 
amputation  of  his  left  leg  has  just  been  an- 
nounced, is  the  ninth  victim  of  the  bomb  out- 
rage. The  cause  of  death  was  a  wound  in  the 
back  caused  by  a  piece  of  flying  metal. 


Agreement  has  been  reached  in  Washing- 
ton on  all  the  San  Francisco  items  on  the 
Army  Appropriation  bill.  These  include  an 
authorization  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  Company  a  permit  for  the 
use  of  the  land  in  the  Presidio  occupied  by 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  such  permit  to  be 
revocable  at  any  time.  Another  item  is  an 
appropriation  of  $30,000  to  be  expended  in 
the  Presidio  for  the  construction  of  a  road 
connecting  Fort  Winfield  Scott  with  the  road 
leading  to   Fort  Miley. 


City  Attorney  Percy  V.  Long  will  present 
his  formal  resignation  to  Mayor  Rolph  within 
the  next  few  days,  and  will  become  legal  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  has 
been  city  attorney  since  1903  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  two-year  term.  The  mayor  states 
that  he  has  selected  Long's  successor,  but  that 
he  will  not  divulge  his  name  until  the  resig- 
nation has  been  presented  and  accepted. 


Officers  have  been  named  and  the  date  set 
for  the  celebration  of  the  installation  of  the 
"Path  of  Gold'"  on  Market  Street.  The  car- 
nival will  be  open  on  September  20th  and 
will  last  for  either  two  or  three  days.  Byron 
Mauzy  is  president  of  the  general  committee, 
Tom  Dillon  is  secretary,  and  Angelo  Rossi  is 
treasurer.  The  director-general  of  the  car- 
nival is  W.  D'Arcy  Ryan,  illumination  man- 
ager of  the  Exposition. 


The  mayor  has  signed  the  ordinance  ex- 
cluding all  jitneys  from  Market  Street  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10:30  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 
Daniel  Ryan,  counsel  for  the  jitney  drivers, 
has  stated  their  decision  to  invoke  the  initia- 
tive at  the  coming  election  with  a  view  to 
reversing  the   ordinance. 


The  death  is  announced  of  James  I.  Tay- 
lor, pioneer  of  California.  Taylor  was  born 
in  San  Francisco  in  1856  and  he  is  survived 
by  a  wife  and  four  sons. 


An  ordinance  to  prohibit  picketing  on  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco  has  been  introduced 
before  the  board  of  supervisors  by  Super- 
visor Emmet  Hayden.  By  a  vote  of  11  to  5 
it  was  referred  to  the  police  committee,  with 
instructions   that  the   committee   have  a  hear- 
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A  request  from  Mayor  Rolph  that  San 
Mateo  County  appoint  representatives  to  the 
coming  annexation  conference  was  placed  on 
"temporary  file"  after  a  brief  discussion. 
Supervisor  John  MacBain  of  Menlo  Park  said 
that  he  was  "against  annexation  in  any  form." 


STANDARDIZING  THE  FLAG. 

It  Must  Now  Conform  to  Specifications. 

It  was  only  recently — May  29th,  to  be  exact 
— that  the  American  flag  was  standardized  as 
to  size  and  form  by  executive  order.  The 
flags  and  union  jacks  of  all  departments,  with 
certain  exceptions  in  the  army  and  navy, 
must  now  conform  to  specifications.  There 
are  twelve  prescribed  sizes,  from  one  and 
thirty-one  hundreds  feet  to  twenty-foot  hoists, 
but  the  nineteen-foot  flag  is  to  be  the  stand- 
ard. 

The  American  flag  collections  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum  include  examples  of 
the  flag  indicative  of  its  development  in  sev- 
eral historical  periods,  its  many  changes  and 
its  gradual  standardization. 

During  the  Revolution  the  flag  had  thirteen 
stars  ;  in  the  war  of  1812,  fifteen  ;  in  the  Mexi- 
can War,  twenty-nine  ;  the  Civil  War,  thirty- 
five  ;  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  forty- 
five,  and  today,  forty-eight. 

There  are  no  early  colonial  flags,  such  as 
were  used  by  the  individual  colonies  and 
militia  regiments  before  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  established  by  Congress  on  June 
14,  1777,  now  celebrated  as  Flag  Day.  This 
act  required  "That  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white  ;  that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars,  white 
in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constella- 
tion," but  did  not  define  how  many  points  the 
stars  should  have,  how  they  should  be  ar- 
ranged, nor  make  provision  for  additional 
ones. 

The  navy  immediately  adopted  this  flag,  but 
the  army  was  much  slower  to  act.  Repre- 
sentative of  the  early  stars-and-stripes  type, 
there  is  a  twelve-star  flag  said  to  have  been 
used  by  John  Paul  Jones  during  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  It  measures  ten  and  one-half 
feet  by  six  and  one-fourth  feet,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Lieutenant  James  Bayard  Stafford, 
United  States  Navy, "on  December  13,  1784, 
by  the  marine  committee  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  services 
during  the  Revolution,  coming  later  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  a  gift  from  Mrs. 
Harriet  R.  Perry  Stafford. 

Another  flag  of  the  highest  historic  value 
is  the  original  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  which 
flew  over  Fort  McHenry  in  Baltimore  during 
the  bombardment  on  September  13-14,  1814, 
and  was  the  inspiration  for  Key's  anthem. 
It  now  hangs  in  the  rotunda  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Museum  Building,  where  the  models  in 
competition  for  the  Key  memorial  are  on  dis- 
play. This  Fort  McHenry  flag  is  of  the  fif- 
teen stars-and-stripes  type,  adopted  by  an  act 
approved  by  President  Washington,  January 
13,  1794,  which  took  effect  May  1,  1795,  after 
the  admission  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky.  It 
measures  about  thirty  feet  square,  is  much 
battered  and  torn,  with  one  star  missing,  but 
has  lately  been  quilted  on  heavy  linen  cloth. 
From  1795  this  form  continued  as  the  stand- 
ard flag  until  President  Monroe's  administra- 
tion, when  Congress  enacted  that  it  should 
thereafter  be  of  thirteen  stripes,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  star  for  each  new  state,  com- 
mencing July  4,   1818. 

It  seems  that  the  army  never  until  1846 
carried  the  national  flag  in  battle,  though 
there  is  record  of  its  use  as  a  garrison  flag 
from  about  1787  to  1834.  Bodies  of  troops 
carried  during  this  period,  and  before  it,  what 
was  known  as  national  colors,  or  standards, 
of  blue  with  the  arms  of  the  United  States 
emblazoned  thereon,  comprising  an  eagle  sur- 
mounted by  a  number  of  stars,  and  with  the 
designation  of  the  body  of  troops,  as  infantry, 
artillery,  etc.,  inscribed  on  a  scroll.  In  1834 
the  artillery  were  given  the  right  of  carrying 
the  stars  and  stripes  as  recorded  by  the  War 
Department  regulations,  the  infantry  and  cav- 
alry still  using  the  national  arms  with  an 
added  scroll  in  the  eagle's  beak  bearing  the 
words :  "E  pluribus  unum,"  These  flags  re- 
mained the  colors  of  the  infantry  until  1841. 
and  of  the  cavalry  until  as  late  as  1887,  when 
they  were  ordered  to  employ  the  stars  and 
stripes. 

So  many  styles  and  forms  of  the  stars  and 
stripes  flag  were  in  existence  in  1837  that  cer- 


tain foreign  governments  found  it  necessary 
to  make  inquiry  of  this  government  just  what 
the  official  flag  was,  resulting  in  the  publica- 
tion in  1852  of  a  careful  study  of  the  subject 
by  Schuyler  Hamilton,  who  later  became  a 
general. 


IN  WASHINGTON. 


Glimpses  of  Life  as  Seen  by  Bill  Nye. 


I  have  just  returned  from  a  polite  and 
recherche  party  here.  Washington  is  the  hot- 
bed of  gayety,  and  general  headquarters  for 
the  recherche  business.  It  would  be  hard  t:> 
find  a  bontonger  aggregation  than  the  one  1 
was  just  at,  to  use  the  words  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  there,  and  who  asked  me  if  I  wrote 
"The  Heathen   Chinee." 

He  was  a  very  talented  man,  with  a  broad 
sweep  of  skull  and  a  vague  yearning  for  some- 
thing more  tangible — to  drink.  He  was  in 
Washington,  he  said,  in  the  interests  of  Mingo 
County.  I  forgot  to  ask  him  where  Mingo 
County  might  be.  He  took  a  great  interest  in 
me,  and  talked  with  me  long  after  he  really 
had  anything  to  say.  He  was  one  of  those 
fluent  conversationalists  frequently  met  with 
in  society.  He  used  one  of  these  web-per- 
fecting talkers — the  kind  that  can  be  fed  with 
raw  Roman  punch,  and  that  will  turn  out 
punctuated  talk  in  links,  like  varnished  sau- 
sages. Being  a  poor  talker  myself,  and  rather 
more  fluent  as  a  listener,  I  did  not  interrupt 
him. 

He  said  that  he  was  sorry  to  notice  how 
young  girls  and  their  parents  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  they  would  to  a  matrimonial  mar- 
ket. 

I  was  sorry  also  to  hear  it.  It  pained  me 
to  know  that  young  ladies  should  allow  them- 
selves to  be  bamboozled  into  matrimony. 
Why  was  it,  I  asked,  that  matrimony  should 
ever  single  out  the  young  and  fair? 
"Ah,"  said  he,  "it  is  indeed  rough!" 
He  then  breathed  a  sigh  that  shook  the 
foliage  of  the  speckled  geranium  near  by,  and 
killed  an  artificial  caterpillar  that  hung  on  its 
branches. 

"Matrimony  is  all  right,"  said  he,  "if  prop- 
erly brought  about.  It  breaks  my  heart, 
though,  to  notice  how  Washington  is  used  as 
a  matrimonial  market.  It  seems  to  me  almost 
as  if  these  here  young  ladies  were  brought 
here  like  slaves  and  exposed  for  sale."  I  had 
noticed  that  they  were  somewhat  exposed,  but 
I  did  not  know  that  they  were  for  sale.  1 
asked  him  if  the  waists  of  party  dresses  had 
always  been  so  sadly  in  the  minority,  and  he 
said  they  had. 

I  do  not  think  a  lady  ought  to  give  too 
much  thought  to  her  apparel ;  neither  should 
she  feel  too  much  above  her  clothes.  I  say 
this  in  the  kindest  spirit,  because  I  believe 
that  man  should  be  a  friend  to  woman.  No 
family  circle  is  complete  without  a  woman. 
She  is  like  a  glad  landscape  to  the  weary  eye. 
Individually  and  collectively,  woman  is  a 
great  adjunct  of  civilization  and  progress. 
The  electric  light  is  a  good  thing,  but  how- 
pale  and  feeble  it  looks  by  the  light  of  a 
good  woman's  eyes.  The  telephone  is  a  great 
invention.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  talk  at,  and 
murmur  into  and  deposit  profanity  in  ;  but  to 
take  up  a  conversation,  and  keep  it  up,  and 
follow  a  man  out  through  the  front  door  with 
it,  the  telephone  has  still  much  to  learn  from 
woman. 

It  is  said  that  our  government  officials  are 
not  sufficiently  paid  ;  and  I  presume  that  is  the 
case,  so  it  became  necessary  to  economize  in 
every  way  ;  but,  why  should  wives  concentrate 
all  their  economy  on  the  waist  of  a  dress? 
When  chest  protectors  are  so  cheap  as  they 
now  are,  I  hate  to  see  people  suffer,  and 
there  is  more  real  suffering,  more  privation 
and  more  destitution,  pervading  the  Washing- 
ton scapula  and  clavicle  this  winter  than  I 
ever  saw  before. 

But  I  do  not  hope  to  change  this  custom, 
though  I  spoke  to  several  ladies  about  it,  and 
asked  them  to  think  it  over.  I  do  not  think 
they  will.  It  seems  almost  wicked  to  cut  off 
the  best  part  of  a  dress  and  put  it  at  the  other 
end  of  the  skirt,  to  be  trodden  under  feet  ol 
men,  as  I  may  say.  They  smiled  good-hu- 
moredly  at  me  as  I  tried  to  impress  my  views 
upon  them,  but  should  I  go  there  again  next 
season  and  mingle  in  the  mad  whirl  of  Wash- 
ington, where  these  fair  women  are  also  min- 
gling in  said  mad  whirl  I  presume  that  I  will 
find  them  clothed  in  the  same  gaslight  waist, 
with  trimmings  of  real  vertebrae  down  the 
back. 

Still,  what  does  a  man  know  about  the 
proper  costume  of  a  woman?  He  know$ 
nothing  whatever.  He  is  in  many  ways  a 
little  inconsistent.  Why  does  a  man  frown 
on  a  certain  costume  for  his  wife,  and  ad- 
mire it  on  the  first  woman  he  meets?  Why 
does  he  fight  shy  of  religion  and  Christianity 
and  talk  very  freely  about  the  church,  but 
get  mad  if  his  wife  is  an  infidel? 

Crops  around  Washington  are  looking  well. 
Winter   wheat,    crocuses,   and    indefinite    post- 
ponements were  never  in  a  more  thrifty  con-  j 
dition.      Quite    a   number   of  people    are   here  ' 
who    are    waiting    to    be    confirmed.      Judging  i 
from    their   habits,   they    are   lingering   around  I 


here  in  order  to  become  confirmed  drunkards. 

I  leave  here  tomorrow  with  a  large,  wet 
towel  in  my  plug  hat.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
said  nothing  on  this  dress  reform  question 
while  my  hat  is  fitting  me  so  immediately.  It 
is  seldom  that  I  step  aside  from  the  beaten 
path  of  rectitude,  but  last  evening,  on  the  way 
home,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  didn't  do  much 
else  but  step  aside.  At  these  parties  no 
charge  is  made  for  punch.  It  is  perfectly 
free.  I  asked  a  colored  man  who  was  stand- 
ing near  the  punch  bowl,  and  who  replenished 
it  ever  and  anon,  what  the  damage  was,  and 
he  drew  himself  up  to  his   full   height. 

Possibly  I  did  wrong,  but  I  hate  to  be  a 
burden  on  any  one.  It  seemed  hard  to  me  to 
go  to  a  first-class  dance  and  find  the  supper 
and  the  band  and  the  rum  all  paid  for.  It 
must  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  to  run  this 
government. — From  "Bill  Nye's  Red  Book." 


One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  larger 
medals  which  Germany  struck  early  in  the  war 
was  one  in  silver  in  honor  of  General  von 
Kluck  to  commemorate  the  expectant  capture 
of  Paris.  On  the  obverse  is  a  fine  portrait  of 
General  von  Kluck,  while  on  the  reverse  is 
a  female  figure  on  horseback  holding  a 
flaming  torch  in  her  hand,  while  below  is  a 
burning  city  with  the  inscription,  "Nach 
Paris."  A  later  issue  of  the  medal  appeared 
with  the  "Nach  Paris"  omitted.  The  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  has  been  commemorated  in 
a  particularly  gruesome  manner,  the  front  of 
the  medal  showing  the  sinking  ship,  while  on 
the  reverse  is  a  picture  of  the  Cunard  ticket 
office,  from  which  a  death's  head  protrudes, 
handing  out  tickets  to  a  line  of  passengers. 
President  Wilson  figures  prominently  on  one 
of   these   satrical    medals. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Have  you  any  secrets  in  your  past?"  she 
asked.  "None  to  speak  of."  he  replied. — 
Judge. 

Sexton  I — Do  you  have  matins  at  your 
church?  Sexton  Jl — Xo,  we  have  oilcloth. — 
Panther. 

Recruiting  Officer — Any  previous  training: 
Bill  Jim — My  oath  !  Vorter  see  me  killin*  pigs. 
— Sydney  Bulletin. 

"Is  he  conceited?"  "Very.  I'll  bet  at 
times  he  even  wonders  how  Heaven  is  getting 
along  without  him." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Binks — Was  the  loss  on  Brown's  dwelling 
total?  Jinks — Yes;  the  neighbors  saved  six 
umbrellas,  but  recognized  them  all. — Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 

"So  old  Williams  is  looking  for  a  divorce 
from  his  young  wife.  On  what  grounds?" 
"On  the  grounds  of  economy,  I  guess." — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

He — How  did  you  come  out  financially  with 
your  entertainment  for  the  Old  Ladies* 
Home?  She — The  old  ladies  owe  us  $50. — 
Facts  and  Fancies. 

"He  said  if  he  could  put  anything  in  my 
way  he'd  gladly  do  it."  "You  bet  he  will; 
he's  the  champion  obstructionist  of  the  age." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

German  Admiral — Kiss  me.  Kaiser:  I  have 
made  the  Lion  run  !  Kaiser — Splendid.  Ger- 
man Admiral  (panting  very  hard) — Yes — and 
he  c-c-c-couldn't  catch  me. — London  Evening 
News. 

"Are  you  in  a  heroic  mood  ?"  "Of  course 
I  am."  answered  Senator  Sorghum.  "In  any 
kind  of  a  fight  I  invariably  assume  that  I  am 
the  hero  and  that  the  fellow  I  am  after  is  the 
villain." — Washington   Star. 

Mother — They  are  going  to  have  an  orches- 
tra .  play  the  "Meditation  from  'Thais* "  at 
Harold's  wedding.  Won't  that  be  beautiful? 
Father — Huh.  it  seems  to  me  that  then  the 
time  for  meditation   will  be  past. — Judge. 

"Do  you  take  any  periodicals  ?"'  asked  the 
minister  on  his  first  round  on  parish  visit. 
"Well,  I  don't,"  replied  the  woman,  "but  my 
husband  takes  'em  frequeni.  I  do  wish  you'd 
try  to  get  him  to  sign  the  pledge." — New 
York  Sun. 

Mrs.  Flatleigh — John,  the  janitor  dis- 
covered this  morning  why  we  had  no  heat  last 
winter.      Mr.   Flatleigh — Indeed  ?      Mrs.    Flat- 


"AFTER  ONE  LOSS  COMES  MANY" 

So  runs  the  old  Spanish  proverb.  It 
suggests  to  the  thinking  man  that 
he  take  immediate  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  first  loss. 

The  use  of  a  safe  deposit  box 
guards  him  against  loss  so  far  as 
his  valuable  papers  are  concerned. 
And  the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit 
Vaults  are  the  largest  in  the  West. 
Boxes  from  $4  a  year  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


leigh—Yes,  he  wanted  to  burn  some  papers 
this  morning  and  discovered  that  there  is  no 
furnace  in  the  building. — Puck. 

"Why  do  you  call  Bliggins  an  expert  ac- 
countant? He  isn't  up  on  figures."  "No,  but 
there  isn't  any  phenomenon' in  the  universe 
that  he  doesn't  assume  to  be  able  to  account 
for." — Washington   Star. 

English  Soldier  (who  has  had  the  mirror 
of  his  trench  periscope  broken  by  a  German 
sniper's  bullet! — Look  at  that,  now.  There's 
seven  years'  bad  luck  for  some  bloomin" 
Boche.  and  the  blighter  doesn't  even  know  it. 
—Sketch. 

"Had  a  good  year  ?"  a  neighbor  asked 
Farmer  Corning.     "Gosh,  yes  !"  he  exclaimed. 


"I  had  four  cows  and  three  hogs  killed  by 
railway  trains  and  two  hogs  and  eleven 
chickens  killed  by  automobiles.  I  cleared 
near  a  thousand  dollars." — Puck. 

"The  lovely  defendant  says  she  shot  in  self- 
defense."  "But  she  further  avers  that  the 
man  she  killed  had  never  raised  his  hand 
against  her."  "True,  but  something  told  her 
that  he  might  do  that  any  day." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

Judge  (interrupting  long-winded  lawyer)  — 
Can't  you  take  it  for  granted  that  I  under- 
stand an  ordinary  paint  of  law  ?  Lawyer 
(coolly) — Your  honor,  that's  the  mistake  I 
made  in  the  lower  court  where  I  lost  my 
case. — Boston  Globe. 
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Questions  for  Governor  Johnson. 
There  has  been  submitted  to  Governor  Johnson  at 
each  of  his  recent  meetings  three  vital  questions,  with 
request  that  he  answer  the  same  to  the  end  that  Repub- 
lican voters  may  understand  definilely  his  position  in 
relation  to  the  party,  its  principles,  and  its  interests : 

You  are  seeking  the  Republican  nomination  for 
senator  at  the  hands  of  the  registered  Republican  voters 
of  California.  In  the  name  of  common  political  hon- 
esty, therefore,  you  are  requested  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions : 

I — Do  you  accept  unreservedly  the  declarations  of 
purpose  and  of  policy  contained  in  the  Republican  na- 
tional platform  of  1016? 

2 — Do  you  intend,  at  the  first  opportunity,  to  register 
as  a  member  of  the  Republican  party  and  to  work  with 
it  in  the  state  and  in  the  nation? 

3 — Will  you,  if  nominated  by  the  Republicans  and 
elected  to  the  Senate,  enter  the  Republican  caucus  and 
cooperate  zL  ith  the  Republican  senators  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  in  the  conduct  of  its  business,  and 
in  carrying  out  Republican  policies  and  pledges? 

It  would  seem  that  a  man  asking  for  a  Republican 
nomination  should  be  able  to  answer  these  questions 


without  embarrassment.  Assuredly  a  candidate  of 
open  and  straightforward  purp3se  should  be  willing  to 
make  his  position  clear.  But  though  invited  and  urged 
to  answer  these  reasonable  questions.  Governor  John- 
son has  ignored  them.  In  truth  he  can  not  answer 
them  without  convicting  himself  of  double-dealing.  He 
does  not  accept  the  declarations  of  purpose  and  policy 
contained  in  the  Republican  national  platform  of  1916. 
He  does  not  intend  to  register  as  a  member  of  the 
Republican  party  and  work  with  it  in  the  state  and  in 
the  nation.  He  will  not  if  nominated  and  elected  in 
the  Republican  Congress  cooperate  with  Republican 
senators  in  the  organization  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business,  and  in  carrying  out  Republican 
policies  and  pledges. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Johnson  has 
no  right  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Repub- 
lican nomination  or  to  ask  support  from  Republicans. 
As  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  he  stands 
morally  on  a  false  basis.  He  is  not  a  Republican,  and 
has  no  right  to  Republican  support.  He  is  enabled  to 
intrude  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation under  that  system  of  dishonest  devices  which  he 
himself  has  imposed  upon  the  electoral  system  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

"Picketing"  in  Its  Essence. 

To  talk  of  peaceful  picketing  is  to  talk  nonsense. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things  picketing  is  warfare — 
warfare  in  behalf  of  the  cause  the  picket  represents  and 
against  the  interest  to  which  he  stands  opposed.  Mr. 
Koster  is  entirely  right  when  he  declares  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  picketing  system  in  connection  with 
industrial  peace.  If  there  be  any  to  question  the  posi- 
tion Mr.  Koster  and  his  associates  of  the  Law  and 
Order  Committee  have  taken,  let  him  observe  picketing 
in  working  practice.  It  results  inevitably  in  quarreling 
and  brawling  and  not  unfrequently  in  physical  clashes, 
to  the  disturbance  and  scandal  of  every  street  in  which 
pickets  operate. 

The  law  ought — and  in  terms  does — guarantee  to  citi- 
zens the  right  to  pursue  a  legitimate  occupation  unhin- 
dered and  undisturbed.  A  merchant  whose  front  door 
is  besieged  by  pickets  seeking  to  dissuade  or  intimidate 
his  patrons  may  justly  plead  that  he  is  being  molested 
in  his  business.  This  would  be  so  even  if  the  methods 
of  picketing  were  peaceful;  it  is  doubly  so  when  the 
pickets  by  their  volubility  or  their  vulgarity — and  the 
two  invariably  go  together— make  a  condition  defi- 
nitely in  restraint  of  trade. 

Xobody  questions  the  right  of  men  in  any  employ- 
ment to  abandon  that  employment,  either  singly  or  in 
mass.  The  right  to  strike  is  an  assured  one  under 
any  theory  "of  liberty.  But  the  right  to  strike  is  no 
whit  more  sacred  than  the  right  to  work  and  to  traffic 
legitimately.  The  right  to  strike  does  not  involve  the 
right  of  warfare  against  the  employer  whose  sen-ice 
has  been  abandoned. 

Picketing  is  not  only  an  interference  with  the  rights 
of  business  and  traffic ;  it  is  a  public  scandal.  It  makes 
a  bedlam  of  the  public  streets  and  is  an  obvious  dis- 
turbance of  social  order.  This  when  it  is  conducted 
by  "peaceful''  means;  doubly  so  when  it  takes  its 
inevitable  form  of  open  quarreling  between  the  picket 
and  his  victim.  The  claim  that  picketing  has  been  ad- 
judged a  legal  right  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  essentially  an  unfair  one.  The  mat- 
ter was  presented  to  the  court  in  connection  with  a 
particular  instance  and  with  special  circumstances. 
By  no  stretch  of  logic  may  it  be  said  that  picketing 
in  any  and  every  form  has  been  adjudged  legal  or 
legitimate. 

Apologists  for  unionism  in  San  Francisco  prate 
loudly  of  rights.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  respect 
no  rights  save  those  of  strikers.  Under  their  theory 
the  doctrine  of  rights  is  a  one-sided  doctrine,  yielding 


nothing  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  those  who  legiti- 
mately and  in  orderly  fashion  are  earning  forward  the 
business  life  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Koster  and  through  the  agency  of  its  Law  and 
Order  Committee,  is  seeking  to  establish  the  right  of 
citizens  to  carry  on  legitimate  business  unhindered  and 
undisturbed.  The  cause  is  an  eminently  sound  and 
worthy  one.  It  merits  the  support  due  under  our  con- 
stitutional  guaranties   of   liberty   and   in  pursuance   of 

common  interests. 

♦ 

The  Threatened  Railroad  Strike. 

To  just  understanding  of  pending  issues  betweei 
the  railroads  of  the  country  and  a  large  number  of 
men  in  their  service  it  is  necessary  to  hark  back  to 
an  earlier  time  when  the  ideals  of  mutual  good-will 
and  of  cooperation  formed  the  ruling  motive  in  the 
relations  of  the  railroads  and  their  employees.  When 
the  various  brotherhoods,  one  of  engineers,  another  of 
conductors,  etc.,  came  into  existence  the  chief  purpose 
related  to  matters  about  which  there  was  no  very  seri- 
ous difference  between  the  companies  and  the  men. 
In  those  days  the  officials  of  the  several  brotherhoods 
were  men  in  actual  railroad  service,  and  such  time  as 
they  gave  to  fraternal  activities  was  taken  under  leave 
of  absence  from  regular  duties.  Their  interest,  like 
that  of  the  rank-and-file  of  the  brotherhoods.  lay  in 
good  understanding  between  the  companies  and  the 
men.  The  aims  of  organization  were  legitimate  and 
their  influence  was  wholesome  all  round.  But  with 
the  growth  of  transportation  in  recent  times  the 
brotherhoods  have  become  vast  organizations,  drawing 
and  disbursing  large  funds,  and  their  activities  are 
constant  and  of  large  importance.  Under  the  new  con- 
ditions there  has  grown  up  in  each  of  the  several 
brotherhoods  a  strictly  professional  element.  They  are 
not  railroad  workmen  in  the  old  sense,  but  organizers 
and  administrators  of  unionized  labor.  They  draw 
salaries,  in  many  instances  larger  than  those  paid  to 
members  of  Congress,  and  their  tenure,  like  that  of 
congressmen,  is  subject  to  popular  vote  of  their  con- 
stituencies. 

Anybody  with  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  politics,  whether  in  state,  in  church, 
or  in  unionism,  will  understand  that  these  officials  or 
leaders  lie  under  the  necessity  of  commending  them- 
selves to  their  constituents.  They  must  maintain  not 
only  a  very  considerable  volume  of  ''activities,"  but  must 
be  observed  in  the  carrying  forward  of  these  activities. 
It  is  to  their  interest  as  professional  politicians — for 
they  are  just  this— to  sustain  contention  and  keep  agi- 
tation alive.  Towards  the  end  of  every  official  period, 
when  brotherhood  officials  must  stand  for  reelection, 
there  is  always  a  feverish  effort  to  work  up  "issues." 
and  it  redounds  naturally  to  the  advantage  of  an  ad- 
ministration seeking  reelection  if  it  shall  be  able  to  "get 
something"  in  the  way  of  concessions  in  the  matter  of 
privileges,  hours,  or  wages. 


This  midsummer  was  one  of  the  times  for  this  kind 
of  tactics,  due  to  the  fact  that  three  out  of  the  four 
brotherhoods  back  of  the  present  movement  were  due 
to  hold  their  triennial  elections.  It  became  a  point  of 
policy  for  the  high-salaried  administrators  of  the 
brotherhoods  to  work  up  a  "movement"  to  the  end  of 
illustrating  the  necessity  for  their  own  reelection. 
There  would  probably  have  been  no  movement  except- 
ing for  this  circumstance,  since  the  transportation 
service  generally  speaking — by  which  we  mean  the  men 
in  actual  employment — has  been  working  under  favor- 
able conditions  both  as  to  hours  of  service  and  rates  of 
pay.  Indeed  it  has  been  broadly  stated,  and  we  have 
not  seen  it  denied,  that  the  railroad  service  of  the 
United  States  is  the  most  highly  paid  of  any  1 
anywhere  in   the  world.     It  is  proper  to  ad 
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consideration,  namely,  the  recurrence  this  year  of  a 
national  political  campaign.  It  tends  to  the  advantage 
of  every  labor  movement  if  its  demands  may  be  pre- 
sented at  a  time  when  the  political  world  is  on  a  hunt 
for  votes.  A  national  administration  seeking  reelection 
is  always  in  a  position  to  gain  through  activities  tending 
to  "settlement''  of  a  labor  war,  particularly  if  such  ad- 
justment may  be  made  to  popular  advantage — in  other 
words,  against  capital  and  in  favor  of  the  men.  And 
it  is  usually  willing  to  enter  into  bargains,  looking  to 
future  legislation,  in  payment  for  the  privilege  of 
"saving  the  country."      

The  conditions  under  which  railroads  are  operated 
tend  inevitably  to  irregularity  of  hours  of  service. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  vicissitudes  resting  upon 
accidents  and  other  incidental  causes  of  delay,  all  more 
than  less  productive  of  "overtime,"  the  arrangement 
of  "runs"  can  not  possibly  be  adjusted  to  fixed 
periods.  Some  runs  must  be  longer  and  some  shorter. 
Necessarily  some  trains  must  be  moved  at  high  speed, 
others  at  less  speed ;  some  must  pass  over  mountain 
grades,  others  over  level  valleys.  Some  must  bear  per- 
ishable products  and  be  moved  rapidly;  others  bearing 
products  relatively  imperishable,  or  made  up  of  empty 
cars,  may  move  on  slower  time.  The  requirement 
for  acceleration  of  perishable  freights,  such  as  fruit 
and  livestock,  make  it  necessary  that  preference 
shall  be  given  to  some  trains  over  other  trains 
in  respect  of  speed  and  track  rights.  Under  these 
conditions  there  has  grown  up  a  practice  in  railroad 
operation  under  which  a  day's  service  is  reckoned 
in  terms  both  of  hours  and  miles,  100  miles  in 
railroad  parlance  being  called  a  "day."  Under  the 
theory  of  a  ten-hour  day  a  man  in  service  is  paid 
overtime  if  in  running  100  miles  a  train  consumes 
more  than  ten  hours.  On  the  other  hand  if  in  running 
100  miles  only  two  hours  are  consumed  the  employee 
nevertheless  is  paid  for  a  whole  day.  To  illustrate: 
The  fast  passenger  train  known  as  the  Lark  running 
out  of  San  Francisco  on  a  local  road  leaves  San  Fran- 
cisco at  8  p.  m.  daily  and  arrives  at  San  Luis  Obispo 
at  2 :50  a.  m.,  a  distance  of  250  miles,  thus  made  in  six 
hours  and  fifty  minutes.  Engineers  operating  this 
train,  although  working  only  six  hours  and  fifty 
minutes,  draw  pay  for  "two  days  and  a  half"  based 
on  mileage.  For  this  run  engineers  receive  under  the 
present  rates  of  pay  $11.40,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1.67  an 
hour. 

We  may  use  the  San  Francisco-San  Luis  Obispo 
run,  involving  round  trips,  to  still  further  illustrate  the 
case:  The  trains  operating  in  this  "pool,"  to  borrow  a 
technical  phrase,  are  twelve  in  number  and  are  operated 
by  eighteen  full  crews.  Conductors  work  twenty  days 
per  month  of  seven  hours  and  forty  minutes  each  and 
receive  $165,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1.06  an  hour.  Brake- 
men  work  the  same  and  receive  $92.95  per  month,  or 
60  cents  an  hour.  Engineers  work  the  same  time  and 
receive  $11.30  per  trip,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1.47  per  hour. 
If  these  men  worked  eight  hours  per  day  and  six  days 
each  week,  the  conductor  would  earn  $2646  a  year, 
brakeman  $1497,  and  engineer  $3669.  Take  another 
illustration,  in  freight  service:  Through  freight  trains 
move  on  an  average  running  time  between  Red  Bluff 
and  Dunsmuir  of  seven  hours  and  forty-two  minutes. 
Engineers  on  a  consolidated  engine  are  paid  $7.38  for 
the  card-time  trip,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  hour.  If 
they  worked  eight  hours  like  men  in  other  lines  of  em- 
ployment six  days  a  week  they  would  still  earn  $2496  a 
year.     If  they  earn  less  it  is  because  they  work  less 


The  present  contention,  originating  under  the  guise 
of  a  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day,  is  in  effect  a  de- 
mand, not  for  shorter  hours,  but  for  more  pay.  Spe- 
cifically the  demand  is  for  a  "day"  of  100  miles  or  less, 
or  eight  hours  or  less,  with  time-and-a-half  for  over- 
time for  all  employees  in  freight  and  general  switching 
service;  and  that  employees  in  this  service  now  work- 
ing on  a  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve-hour  basis  and  paid 
accordingly  shall  receive  the  same  amount  of  pay  for 
working  eight  hours  or  less.  This  means  a  decrease 
in  basic  working  hours  of  from  20  to  33  1-3  per  cent, 
with  an  increase  in  hourly  rate  of  pay  of  from  25  to 
50  per  cent;  and  an  increase  in  average  rate  for  over- 
time of  from  87y2  to  125  per  cent.  This  rule,  applied 
t"  employees  in  freight  and  yard  service,  would  ap- 
proach an  increase  in  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country  of  approximately  $100,000,000 


per  year.  The  demand  comes,  not  from  the  great  body 
of  railroad  employees,  but  from  four  brotherhoods  rep- 
resenting 18  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees. 
If  it  included  all  employees  in  railroad  service  it  would 
add  between  $500,000,000  and  $600,000,000  annually  to 
the  cost  of  operating  the  American  railroads. 

It  should  be  evident  that  any  increase  in  the  cost 
of  operating  the  railroads  of  the  country,  while  drawn 
directly  from  railroad  treasuries,  must  ultimately  be 
paid  by  the  general  public.  If  $100,000,000  or  $500,- 
000,000  per  year  is  to  be  added  to  the  wages  of  railroad 
operatives,  then  freight  and  passenger  rates  must  be  ad- 
vanced in  such  ratio  as  to  provide  the  money.  The 
railroad  companies  can  not  under  present  conditions  of 
operation,  subject  to  rates  devised  and  prescribed  by 
governmental  authority,  pay  increased  wages  without 
augmentation  of  their  earnings.  The  necessity  is  obvious. 
The  principle  has  been  adjudicated  by  recent  action 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  advancing 
certain  railroad  rates  in  response  to  showings  made 
by  certain  railroad  companies  that  additional  revenues 
were  necessary  to  meet  increased  costs  of  operation. 
It  is  a  case  where  the  railroads,  if  they  shall  be  re- 
quired to  make  concessions  to  the  men,  must  pass  the 
burden  on  to  those  who  ride  on  railroad  trains  or  who 
ship  freight  or  consume  merchandise  subject  to  railroad 
charges.  

Whoever  has  followed  the  movement  in  its  detailed 
development  will  recall  that  when  these  demands  were 
presented  some  weeks  back  they  were  met,  not  with  ar- 
bitrary refusal,  but  with  a  public  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  of  the  railroads  exhibiting  the  general 
facts.  They  attempted  no  concealment  of  conditions 
as  they  exist  in  relation  to  railroad  revenues  and 
charges  of  operation ;  they  pointed  out  the  necessity,  if 
increased  wages  should  be  enforced,  of  augmentation 
of  their  own  earnings.  A  matter  so  vitally  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  country,  it  was  reasonably  argued, 
called  for  full  and  fair  consideration  of  all  the  issues  in- 
volved. To  the  end  of  peace  and  fair  play,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  reference  be  made  of  the  demands  of  the 
four  brotherhoods  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, or  to  arbitration.  This  offer  was  declined  by  the 
brotherhoods,  they  being  unwilling  to  accept  either  ad- 
judication of  the  contention  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  by  any  other  agency  involving  arbitra- 
tion. This  was  followed  by  what  is  styled  a  "strike 
vote,"  resulting  in  an  overwhelming  majority  for  en- 
forcement of  arbitrary  demands  by  means  of  a  general 
strike.  The  railroads  then  appealed  to  the  National 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  authorized  under 
what  is  known  as  the  Newlands  Act.  But  the  brother- 
hoods declined  to  have  their  demands  disposed  of  in 
this  way,  alleging  distrust  of  the  national  authorities. 
Thus  matters  stood  when  on  Monday  of  this  week 
President  Wilson  called  into  conference  representatives 
of  the  railroads  and  of  the  brotherhoods. 

It  may  be  added  that  if  the  proposed  strike  shall  come 
it  will  be  because  a  relatively  small  number  of  men. 
representing  only  eighteen  per  cent  of  all  employees 
in  railroad  service  and  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
working  population  of  the  country,  rather  than  submit 
to  arbitration  demands  made  in  self-interest,  choose  to 
inflict  loss  and  distress  upon  1.400,000  other  railroad 
employees,  on  32,000,000  wage-earners,  and  upon  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States.  This,  too,  though 
the  railroad  commissions  of  six  states,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  the  press  of  the  country  advocated  arbi- 
tration. 

Sex  Motives  in  Politics. 

The  Argonaut  will  not  be  prevented  by  its  wish  for 
the  election  of  Mr.  Hughes  from  characterizing  as  es- 
sentially wrongful  the  efforts  of  certain  leaders  in  the 
suffrage  movement  to  promote  the  Hughes  campaign 
on  the  basis  of  resentment  against  President  Wilson. 
Suffrage  is  but  one  of  many  interests  and  issues 
before  the  country.  And  it  is  by  no  means  the  most 
important  or  urgent.  To  mass  votes  with  reference 
to  this  one  issue  and  in  neglect  of  other  and  more  im- 
portant considerations  is  to  subordinate  what  is  normal 
and  essential  to  what  is  incidental  and  relatively  trivial. 
Nor  may  justification  be  pleaded  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  in  accord  with  a  phase  of  political  practice.  Nothing 
is  made  right  by  bad  precedent. 

One  of  the  highest  arguments  urged  in  behalf  of 
suffrage  is  that  it  will  tend  to  the  moral  idealization 
of  politics.    Women,  so  the  advocates  of  suffrage  have 


asserted,  have  more  delicate  standards  of  right  and 
wrong  than  men,  are  less  subject  to  appeals  of  sordid 
interest,  more  resentful  of  chicane.  This  assumption, 
so  positively  urged,  finds  no  justification  in  a  policy 
which  in  eagerness  for  success  would  halt  before 
every  other  consideration,  and  place — if  it  shall  be 
able  to  do  it — the  votes  of  women  en  masse  upon  a 
single,  a  selfish,  and  a  relatively  unimportant  interest. 
The  cause  of  suffrage,  we  suspect,  is  little  likely  to  gain 
by  this  course.  Assuredly  it  must  suffer  in  its  claims 
to  moral  justification  and  in  its  dignities.  If  the  women 
who  are  conducting  the  national  suffrage  campaign  and 
those  to  whom  the  ballot  has  already  been  given  would 
exhibit  to  the  country  the  political  qualification  of 
women,  they  should  be  careful  to  so  organize  their 
policies  and  so  bestow  their  votes  as  to  illustrate  large- 
ness of  mind,  indifference  to  trivial  considerations,  and 
devotion  to  the  essential  moralities  of  politics. 

Happily  for  the  cause  of  suffrage,  it  is,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  observe,  only  a  few  over-impassioned 
enthusiasts  who  are  willing  to  subordinate  all  other 
motives  in  government  to  this  particular  propaganda. 
There  are  few,  we  think,  who  can  be  driven  by  the  as- 
sumed authority  of  any  "national  committee"  to  a 
course  in  politics  in  contempt  of  the  greater  and  more 
serious  issues.  Strident  creatures  there  are,  here  and 
elsewhere,  who  may  put  the  suffrage  movement  over 
and  above  every  other  consideration.  But  vastly  the 
greater  number  of  women  voters  here  will  exercise  their 
rights  less  from  sex  motives — the  suffrage  cause  being 
chief  among  such  motives — than  upon  broad  considera- 
tions of  right  and  wrong. 


Mayor  Rolph's  Arbitration  Project. 

No  doubt  Mayor  Rolph's  plan  for  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes  in  San  Francisco  is  well  intended.  It  exhibits 
the  characteristic  amiability  (with  the  political  dema- 
gogy) of  its  proposer,  likewise  the  narrowness  of  his 
vision.  Mr.  Rolph  assumes  that  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct interests  are  involved  in  every  labor  contention : 
(1)  Labor,  under  the  scheme  of  a  commission  of  fifteen 
to  be  represented  by  five  men  chosen  by  the  heads  of 
local  labor  organizations;  (2)  the  Employing  Element, 
to  be  represented  by  five  men  chosen  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  (3)  the  Public,  to  be  represented  by  five 
representatives  of  the  churches,  to  be  named  by  Arch- 
bishop Hanna. 

There  is  another  interest  numerically  large  and.  re- 
garded industrially  and  socially,  of  great  importance 
which  Mr.  Rolph's  project  wholly  ignores.  There  is 
in  the  working  world  a  large  element — vastly  the 
largest — which  puts  aside  the  invitation  and  declines 
the  discipline  of  unionism.  And  there  is  another  con- 
siderable element  which  for  one  reason  or  another  is 
not  accepted  by  the  various  unionistic  bodies.  Un- 
organized labor,  as  thus  defined,  is  quite  as  important  a 
factor  in  our  industrial  and  social  life  as  is  organized 
labor.  The  rights  of  the  non-union  man  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  unionist,  and  in  any  judicial  body 
authorized  to  deal  with  labor  troubles  he  is  in  equity 
entitled  to  the  same  privilege  of  representation.  A 
scheme  which  ignores  the  non-unionist  is  essentially 
lopsided  and  therefore  unfair. 

Again,  there  are  moral  limits  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  extra-legal  body  set  up  to  adjudge  labor  dis- 
putes, because  there  may  be  considerations  in  every 
such  contention  not  subject  to  arbitration.  While 
arbitration  may  properly  deal  with  matters  of  ex- 
pediency, it  must  come  to  a  dead  halt  before  matters  of 
principle,  involving  fundamental  rights.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  issue  of  the  open  or  closed  shop.  Here  we 
run  up  against  interests  not  subject  to  compromise. 
Either  the  open-shop  principle,  regarded  as  a  moral 
issue,  is  right  or  it  is  wrong.  It  may  not  be  compro- 
mised without  violence  to  fundamental  rights.  And  it 
may  not  with  propriety  be  referred  to  a  commission 
authorized  after  the  plan  proposed  by  the  mayor. 

Those  who  sustain  the  principle  of  the  open  shop 
believe  their  contention  to  be  a  fundamental  one. 
founded  in  morals,  guaranteed  by  law,  essential  in  its 
relation  to  human  liberty.  Manifestly  a  principle  so 
founded  may  not  be  submitted  for  adjudication  to  a 
group  of  men  authorized  under  motives  of  expediency 
to  compromise  incidental  or  accidental  differences 
about  hours,  wages,  etc. 

Coming  now  to  a  matter  of  detail,  we  see  no  pro- 
priety in  representation  of  the  churches  in  such  a 
board.    Why  should  Catholicism  or  Methodism  or  He- 
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brewism  or  Christian  Scienceism  have  any  part  or 
share  in  the  adjudication  of  labor  disputes?  Not  all 
the  isms  can  be  represented;  why,  then,  should  one  or 
two  or  five  be  accorded  special  privilege?  The 
churches  are  organized  for  another  purpose.  Their 
realm  is  that  of  spiritual  things  and  their  supporters 
are  made  up  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  interests.  Why 
drag  into  controversies  respecting  material  affairs  rep- 
resentatives of  an  interest  alien  to  material  affairs? 
Such  participation  could  only  result  in  damage  to  the 
cause  for  which  the  churches  are  maintained,  and  we 
see  no  reason  to  hope  that  any  practical  good  might 
come  from  it. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco  has 
entered  upon  a  campaign  for  the  open  shop,  not  more 
upon  considerations  of  expediency  than  in  respect  of 
an  essential  and  fundamental  principle  in  social  or- 
ganization, Having  espoused  this  principle  upon  moral 
and  legal  grounds,  it  can  not  in  consistency  submit  the 
issue  to  adjudication  at  the  hands  of  a  commission 
whose  whole  purpose  and  aim  is  that  of  compromise. 


Mr.  Hughes  and  the  "Pork  Barrel." 

Mr.  Hughes  sees  that  what  is  called  the  "Pork 
Barrel"  is  a  veritable  fountain  of  iniquities.  He  sees 
what  every  other  intelligent  man  sees,  namely,  that  it 
augments  taxation,  squanders  public  money,  demoralizes 
constituencies,  corrupts  congressmen.  It  is  the  para- 
mount crime  and  the  paramount  shame  of  American 
politics.  Seeing  all  this,  Mr.  Hughes  declares  boldly 
his  detestation  of  it,  accompanying  condemnation  with 
a  promise  to  reform  conditions  in  so  far  as  the  power 
may  in  him  lie. 

It  is  no  small  job  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  thus  cut  out 
for  himself.  It  will  call  for  a  definite  recast  of  the 
system  under  which  public  funds  are  appropriated  and 
expended.  So  long  as  the  initiative  in  public  expendi- 
tures is  with  Congress  so  long  will  the  practice  of  you- 
tickle-me-and-I'll-tickle-you  prevail.  Congressman  will 
traffic  with  congressman,  to  the  end  that  all  may 
gratify  the  interest  or  the  vanity  of  local  constituencies 
by  appropriations  for  purely  local  purposes.  The  root 
of  the  evil  is  in  the  initiative  of  Congress  in  the  "dis- 
tribution" of  public  money. 

There  is  no  positive  cure  for  this  particular  mischief. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things  influence  will  more  or  less 
govern  and  more  or  less  corrupt  public  expenditure. 
But  the  evil  would  be  mitigated  by  the  adoption  of  the 
system  known  as  the  "executive  budget."  Under  this 
system  the  initiative  in  appropriations  would  come,  not 
from  individual  members  of  Congress,  but  from  respon- 
sible officials  of  government,  theoretically  at  least  de- 
tached from  local  sentiment  and  interest. 

Mr.  Hughes'  references  to  the  Pork  Barrel  have  neces- 
sarily been  general  and  brief.  But  obviously  he  has 
the  right  idea.  His  insight  into  conditions  and  his  de- 
clared wish  for  reform,  in  combination  with  his  demon- 
strated force  of  character,  affords  one  of  the  best  of 
many  considerations  which  support  his  candidacy. 


Editorial  Notes. 
William  McDevitt,  who  before  the  Spreckels  anti- 
preparedness  meeting  counseled  "shooting  in  the  back 
of  the  neck  or  elsewhere  *  *  *  shoot  them  and  call 
it  a  good  day's  work  and  go  home,"  is  still  an  official 
of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  a  position  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  Mayor  Rolph.  Every  consideration 
of  propriety  called,  and  still  calls,  for  the  dismissal  of 
this  man,  the  power  to  do  it  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Rolph.  Urged  to  action,  the  mayor,  after  several  weeks' 
delay,  has  proposed  a  "trial"  in  which  the  case  of  Mc- 
Devitt is  to  be  considered.  In  other  words  Mr.  Rolph, 
fearful  of  antagonizing  the  radical  element  of  which 
McDevitt  is  the  representative  in  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration, is  arranging  a  scheme  of  whitewash.  Mc- 
Devitt will  be  summoned  to  appear  before  the  mayor; 
he  will  give  to  his  incendiary  utterances  a  falsely 
amiable  interpretation.  He  will  not  be  dismissed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mayor  will  make  this  "trial"  an 
occasion  for  one  of  those  flabby  outgivings  by  which 
he  cajoles  various  voting  elements. 


in  our  power  to  avoid  such  struggles  consistent  with  a  due 
regard  for  those  inalienable  rights  of  mankind  which  are  at 
the   very   foundation   of  civilization   itself. 

In  his  statement  to  us  the  mayor  said:  "On  one  hand  are 
demands  for  the  open  shop  and  murmurs  of  a  general  cam- 
paign against  organized  labor,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  reso- 
lute disposition  to  maintain  the  closed  shop  and  to  resist  any 
encroachments  on  what  organized  labor  deems  to  be  its 
rights." 

As  far  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  concerned,  no  gen- 
eral campaign  against  organized  labor  is  being  planned,  prose- 
cuted, or  suggested,  nor  are  any  encroachments  proposed  on 
the  lawful  rights  of  organized  labor. 

The  laboring  man  has  the  same  right  to  organize  as  any 
other  members  of  the  community.  The  labor  union  has  the 
same  right  to  exist  as  the  partnership  or  the  corporation. 
The  right  of  organized  labor  to  strike  is  just  as  sacred  as 
the  right  of  unorganized  labor  to  work,  but  the  right  of  the 
latter  to  work  is  just  as  sacred  as  the  right  of  the  former  to 
strike. 

Under  the  law  and  under  all  reasonable  conditions  govern- 
ing the  affairs  of  humanity,  organized  labor  can  not  revert  to 
acts  of  violence,  to  threats  of  bodily  harm,  to  physical  coer- 
cion, or  to  picketing,  and  all  such  conduct  in  California  is,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.  Organized  labor 
can  not  properly  deem  that  to  be  its  rights  which  the  law 
declares  unlawful. 

Yet  for  years  past  we  have  had  strikes  in  this  city,  not  only 
accompanied  by  picketing,  but  by  numerous  acts  of  physical 
violence  to  person  and  property  done  by  "wrecking  crews" 
on  behalf  of  organized  labor.  We  have  seen  men  killed  and 
maimed  and  property  destroyed.  The  toleration  of  such  con- 
ditions is  and  has  been  a  disgrace  to  our  city  as  a  civilized  , 
community.  It  is  not  a  subject  for  wonderment  that  as  a 
logical  outcome  of  such  toleration  we  suffered  the  recent  bomb  j 
outrage. 

We  have  seen  our  police  judges  dismiss  case  after  case 
prosecuted  against  these  maimers  of  limb  and  destroyers  of 
property,  seeking  the  suffrages  of  the  misguided  because  of 
such   leniency  for  the  law-breakers. 

We  have  seen  supervisors  violating  the  charter  in  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  organized  labor  and  persisting  in  such 
efforts  after  the  people  at  the  polls  have  pronounced  definitely 
against  their  plans,  and  after  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  state 
had  by  its  construction  of  the  charter  deprived  them  of  any 
excuse  for  interpreting  the  charter  as  authorizing  their  con- 
duct. 

We  have  seen  supervisors,  in  the  alleged  interests  of  or- 
ganized labor,  seeking  to  impose  an  excessive  license  on  all 
laundries  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  small  proprietors  out 
of  business  or  forcing  them  into  combine  and  unionize  their 
forces,  or,  in  other  words,  to  establish  the  closed  shop. 

We  have  seen  organized  labor  attempt  to  dictate  what  cargo 
a  common  carrier  should  accept  when  the  law  punishes  the 
carrier  for  making  such  a  discrimination. 

We  have  seen  a  local  union,  by  the  threat  of  boycott,  fores 
the  employment  of  musicians  in  a  moving-picture  house  when 
such  musicians  were  not  necessary  nor  desired  by  the  pro- 
prietor. 

We  have  seen  the  orders  of  our  courts  openly  flouted  by 
the  representatives  of  organized  labor. 

We  have  witnessed  these  events  with  an  ever-growing  im- 
patience. As  a  result,  we  have  declared  for  the  open  shop 
and  have  created  our  law  and  order  committee. 

We  are  not  in  a  campaign  to  destroy  labor  unions  or  the 
legitimate  functions  of  unionism.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
organized  labor  so  long  as  it  operates  within  the  law.  We 
recognize  that  it  has  legitimate  objects  to  subserve.  We  admit 
the  right  of  organized  labor  to  drive  the  best  bargain  it  can 
relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  pay,  and  conditions  of 
labor.  In  declaring  for  the  open  shop  we  do  not  ask  nor 
advocate  that  any  employer  discharge  his  union  men  or  refuse 
to  employ  union  men.  He  may  employ  none  but  union  men 
if  he  chooses.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  interfere  with  the  free- 
dom of  any  man.  But  the  employer,  if  he  chooses,  must  b? 
equally  free  to  employ  only  non-union  men.  We  deny  that  or- 
ganized labor  has  any  right  to  dictate  who  shall  and  who  shall 
not  work. 

The  right  to  labor  is  the  personal  and  property  right  of 
every  man,  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  a  government  which  did  not  guarantee  that  right  would 
cease  to  be  a  free  government  and  become  a  despotism.  We 
think  it  intolerable  that  organized  labor  should  be  able  to 
dictate  that  products  made  by  unorganized  labor  must  be  de- 
nied a  market.  And  experience  has  taught  us  that  only  by 
insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of  open  shop  conditions  can 
these  abuses  be  corrected. 

The  issues  are  the  open  shop  against  the  closed  shop  ;  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  a  decent  respect  therefor  ; 
against  violence,  coercion,  intimidation,  and  a  contempt  for 
law.  These  issues  are  not  arbitrable.  We  decline  to  be  a 
party  to  any  arbitration  scheme  which  would  have  authority 
to  compromise  these  issues  as  we  see  them.  We  believe  that 
no  arbitration  board  should  have  jurisdiction  to  determine 
the  issue  of  the  open  shop. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Open  Shop. 
Following  is  a  statement  issued  on  Tuesday  ("through  its 
president,  Mr.  Koster)  by  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  declining  to  accept  Mayor  Rolph's  invitation  to 
submit  all  issues  in  connection  with  labor  disputes  to  a  board 
of  arbitration : 

We  deplore  any  wasteful  and  distressful  labor  troubles 
which  would  settle  nothing,  bring  no  good  to  any  one  and 
divide  a  community  for  years,  and  we  stand   ready  to  do  all 


Once  a  formidable  part  of  the  country's  commercial 
life,  the  whale  fishing  industry  has  shrunk  for  more 
than  half  a  century  until  now  it  amounts  to  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  the  American  fisheries.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  American  Revolution  and  for  a  period 
of  seventy-five  years  following  whaling  was  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  fisheries  of  this  country. 
From  500  to  700  vessels  sought  whales  in  all  the  oceans 
and  seas  of  the  world,  and  in  one  year  New  Bedford 
alone  sent  out  300  vessels  whose  cargoes  of  bone  and 
oil  were  the  basis  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  city. 
The  pursuit  of  sperm  whales  reached  its  climax  in 
1837,  when  oil  valued  at  nearly  $4,500,000  was  brought 
in,  mostly  from  the  South  Pacific.  The  height  of  the 
industry  was  in  1846,  when  70,000  persons  derived 
their  support  from  whales,  and  720  vessels,  valued  at 
$21,000,000,   were  engaged. 


Sparrows  have  increased  in  numbers  so  alarmingly 
in  the  district  of  Brunswick,  Germany,  that  the  munici- 
pal authorities  have  offered  a  reward  of  10  pfennigs 
(2.33  cents)  for  each  sparrow's  nest  with  eggs  and 
half  that  sum  for  each  dead  fledged  sparrow. 


Ontario  has  become  the  largest  gold-producing 
province  in  Canada,  its  production  last  year  being 
forty-four  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  Dominion. 


Italians  maintain  wireless  telephone  communication 
between  Rome  and  Tripoli,  a  distance  of  600  miles, 
mainlv  over  water. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 

The  serpentine  battle  line  in  the  east  changes  with  such 
rapidity  that  maps  that  are  valid  in  the  morning  are  out  of 
date  by  night.  Last  week  it  was  said  that  the  army  of  Count 
von  Bothmer  could  hold  on  until  the  last  moment  because  of 
the  railroad  facilities  to  its  rear,  but  that  its  retreat  was 
nearly  inevitable.  It  appeared  able  to  withstand  the  frontal 
attacks  directed  against  it,  but  the  real  threat  came  from 
the  armies  of  Sakharoff  on  the  north  and  of  Letchitsky  on 
the  south  that  were  gradually  closing  in  upon  its  flanks  and 
reaching  positions  to  its  rear.  On  August  13th  came  the  news 
that  Von  Bothmer  had  fallen  back  by  the  only  railroad  re- 
maining to  him,  and  that  presumably  he  would  now  take  up 
a  final  position  in  front  of  Lemberg.  We  shall  now  see  the 
contour  of  the  southern  Russian  line  change  once  more.  In- 
stead of  the  lunar  formation  with  its  crescents  pointing  west- 
ward it  will  become  a  nearly  straight  line  from  east  of  Kovel 
to  the  Delatyn  Pass  in  the  Carpathians.  The  line  will  pass 
through  Halicz,  which  can  hardly  be  expected  to  make  much 
resistance,  nor  indeed  can  we  expect  that  Lemberg  itself  will 
be  able  to  exclude  the  Russian  forces. 

The  whole  battle  line  in  the  east  now  becomes  much  sim- 
plified. In  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  will  run  nearly  due 
north  and  south,  but  with  a  slight  trend  westward  from 
Dvinsk  in  the  far  north  to  the  Delatyn  Pass  in  the  far  south. 
North  of  Dvinsk  the  line  bends  somewhat  to  the  west,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  River  Dvina  to  Riga.  Now  the 
slight  westward  trend  that  has  been  mentioned  may  be  said 
to  be  almost  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  Draw  a  line 
from  Dvinsk  to  the  Delatyn  Pass  and  it  will  be  found  to 
proceed  to  the  westward  of  Pinsk  and  the  Pripet  Marsh,  and 
this  means  that  the  Russians  will  be  to  the  rear  of  the  Ger- 
man line  from  Pinsk  northward.  This,  in  its  turn,  means 
that  the  German  line  will  be  threatened,  and  will  be  in  danger 
of  compulsory  retirement.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  see  how 
this  can  be  avoided  by  anything  that  Von  Hindenburg  can 
do.  Even  if  he  should  strike  some  heavy  and  successful 
blow  in  the  north  his  right  flank  would  still  be  threatened 
from  the  south,  while  he  himself  could  do  nothing  to  threaten 
the  Russians  in  the  south,  seeing  that  their  right  flank  is 
protected  by  the  marshes.  Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Von  Hindenburg  is  strong  enough  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  He  would  have  done  it  before  now  if  he 
had  been.  Such  fighting  as  has  occurred  recently  in  the 
north  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  Kouropatkin,  nor  can  we 
believe  that  any  large  German  reinforcements  are  now  pos- 
sible. It  may  be  taken  almost  as  certain  that  the  Russian 
advance  in  the  south  can  not  be  stopped  by  anything  that  is 
done  in  the  north.  It  can  be  stopped  only  by  direct  resist- 
ance, and  the  experiences  of  the  last  few  weeks  do  not  justify 
any  great  expectations  on  that  score.  If  Germany  were  able 
to  release  any  large  forces  from  the  west,  or  if  Austria  were 
able  to  release  large  forces  from  her  Italian  campaign,  there 
might  be  a  different  story.  But  the  Allies  are  hardly  likely 
to  permit  this  either  in  the  west  or  in  the  south.  Their  con- 
certed campaign  is  intended  to  prevent  any  breathing  spell 
anywhere,  any  apportunity  for  diverting  troops  from  one  field 
to  another.  

The  French  have  once  more  struck  heavily  in  the  west, 
after  two  weeks  of  relative  quiescence.  Attacking  over  a 
front  of  nearly  four  miles  from  Hardecourt  to  the  Somme, 
they  have  penetrated  the  third  German  line  to  a  maximum 
depth  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  at  the  moment  of 
writing  they  have  held  their  new  ground  against  all  counter 
assaults.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  new  attack  is  in  the 
direction  of  Combles,  and  not  of  Peronne.  The  Allied  line 
is  now  in  curved  form  with  the  curve  pointing  northeast  and 
stretching  from  Pozieres  to  the  immediate  west  of  Peronne, 
and  the  analogy  used  last  week  may  be  used  again.  The  ad- 
vance, it  was  said,  is  along  the  sticks  of  an  open  fan,  spread- 
ing as  it  proceeds.  

The  story  of  Allied  successes  is  now  so  continuous  upon 
all  the  fronts  as  irresistibly  to  raise  the  expectation  of  some 
culminating  event.  Is  there  anything  that  can  happen  to 
change  the  fortune  of  war  or  to  reverse  the  tide  that  is  now 
flowing  so  strongly  against  the  Teutonic  forces?  In  war 
almost  anything  may  happen,  but  certainly  there  is  nothing 
in  sight  to  justify  the  expectation  of  a  change.  Day  by  day 
makes  it  increasingly  evident  that  the  Allies  can  strike  where 
they  will  and  win,  that  they  are  dominant  upon  every  front  in 
men  and  artillery,  that  there  are  no  fortifications  that  can 
bring  them  to  a  halt,  and  that  the  prospect  in  front  of  them 
is  one  of  decreasing  and  not  increasing  difficulties.  It  is 
true  that  the  advance  in  the  west  is  very  slow  compared  with 
that  in  the  east,  but  it  is  very  sure.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Germans  are  determined  to  spare  nothing  to  hold  what  they 
have  won  in  the  west,  and  this  is  easily  understandable, 
seeing  that  the  eastern  losses  are  at  the  cost  of  Austria.  In 
France  they  are  holding  most  of  the  iron  and  coal  lands, 
and  if  they  could  but  hold  these  permanently,  as  unquestion- 
ably they  intended  to  do,  it  would  reduce  France  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  commercial  vassal.  If  the  German  armies  in  the 
west  were  to  fall  back  to  the  Rhine  they  could  defend  that 
position  with  a  tithe  of  the  men  that  they  are  now  employing, 
and  they  would  then  have  a  fair  chance  to  resist  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  east.  Probably  they  could  defend  those  frontiers 
almost  forever.  But  this  would  mean  abandoning  the  mines 
in  France  and  Belgium,  and  it  would  also  be  an  intimation 
to  the  German  people  that  the  prospective  profits  of  the  war 
had  absolutely  disappeared.  For  this  reason  we  see  the  con- 
centration of  German  force  in  the  west,  the  desperate  clinging 
to  the  lines,  the  absence  from  the  bulletins  of  nearly  every  hint 
of  reverse.  But  Germany  must  know  well  that  she  can  not 
continue  to  hold  those  lines  with  her  present  concei 
men.      We   may   doubt   if   she   could    hold    them 
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she  should  abandon  her  eastern  campaign  altogether.  The 
number  of  men  who  can  fight  on  a  given  front  is  limited,  but 
the  number  of  guns  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  given 
front  is  practically  unlimited.  We  need  not  question  at  all 
that  the  German  leaders  are  now  facing  the  necessity  for 
some  radical  and  far-reaching  move  that  shall  put  a  wholly 
new  complexion  on  the  situation.  Shall  they  fall  back  to  their 
own  frontier?  Shall  they  fall  back  upon  some  intermediate 
line  that  shall  give  them  a  shorter  front  and  enable  them  to 
economize  their  forces?  Shall  they  abandon  their  eastern 
campaign  and  risk  the  invasion  of  East  Prussia,  for  the  sake 
of  dealing  an-  irresistible  blow  at  France  that  shall  throw 
her  out  of  the  war? 

The  apparent  inability  of  the  Germans  to  resist  attack  is 
not  necessarily  due  to  a  loss  of  morale  or  to  inferiority  of 
their  present  defensive  forces.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
German  military  system  has  never  provided  for  defensive 
tactics.  It  has  assumed  that  it  will  always  be  on  the  offensive, 
and  it  assumed  rightly  until  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks. 
The  fortifications  that  have  been  built  in  Belgium  and  in 
northern  France  are  not  strictly  defensive  fortifications  at  all. 
They  were  undoubtedly  intended  to  be  permanent  and  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  new  military  frontier.  They  were  made 
enormously  strong  on  the  theory  that  a  very  thin  line  would 
be  enough  to  hold  them.  Now  an  army  that  is  on  the  of- 
fensive and  that  can  choose  its  own  speed  and  its  own  points 
of  attack  can  use  very  heavy  artillery.  But  an  army  that 
is  on  the  defensive  must  be  prepared  to  move  quickly,  and  it 
must  therefore  have  light  artillery-  Heavy  guns  can  not  be 
hurried  and  they  are  ill-adapted  for  moving  from  point  to 
point.  Now  the  German  artillery  is  much  heavier  than  either 
the  French  or  British,  and  so  the  Germans  were  almost  uni- 
formly successful  so  long  as  they  were  able  to  maintain 
the  offensive.  On  the  one  occasion  when  they  were  forced 
into  the  defensive,  on  the  Marne,  they  were  badly  beaten. 
But  now  the  Germans  are  on  the  defensive  everywhere  and 
they  must  inevitably  suffer  from  the  immobility  of  their 
heavy  guns.  They  will  certainly  find  themselves  at  a  grave 
disadvantage  whenever  they  are  compelled  to  fight  in  the 
open.  They  can  move  no  faster  than  their  guns.  Moreover, 
they  have  relied  upon  their  fortifications  to  take  the  place 
of  men,  and  they  are  discovering  that  those  fortifications 
are  unreliable  and  that  they  can  be  battered  to  powder  by 
continuous  gun  fire.  And  if  they  should  abandon  those  forti- 
fications and  begin  a  retirement  they  will  find  themselves 
at  once  anchored  by  their  own  guns.  We  have  no  precise 
information  as  to  the  size  of  the  German  guns  that  are  being 
used  in  the  east,  but  we  may  believe  that  the  heavy  artillery 
is  to  some  extent  responsible  for  Teuton  misfortunes  upon 
that  field.  It  is  true  that  the  Germans  have  also  field  guns 
of  manageable  size,  but  they  are  admittedly  inferior  to  the 
French.  Germany  has  always  looked  upon  her  heavy  artil- 
lery as  her  chief  weapon  because  she  has  always  supposed 
that  she  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  offensive. 


The  news  that  the  French  army  in  the  Balkans  has  made 
a  sudden  move  forward  and  has  taken  Doiran  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  period  of  quiescence  at  Saloniki  has  come  to  an 
end  and  that  we  may  witness  events  that  will  put  all  others 
into  the  shade.  Berlin  has  been  obviously  uneasy  about  the 
Balkans  for  some  weeks  past.  With  an  Allied  offensive  on 
all  other  fronts — an  offensive  everywhere  proving  itself  to  be 
irresistible — it  was  hardly  likely  that  this  one  door  would 
be  left  open  or  that  an  army  of  700,000  men  would  remain 
unemployed.  The  advantages  that  would  follow  a  successful 
offensive  in  the  Balkans  are  too  evident  to  need  indication. 
A  road  through  Turkey  into  Asia  Minor  has  "been  the  most 
persistent  of  all  German  visions.  With  the  conquest  of  Serbia 
it  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  dreams  that  had  come  true, 
and  if  it  should  now  be  shattered  it  would  do  more  to  pro- 
duce a  realization  of  stern  fact  than  almost  anything  else 
that  could  happen.  And  it  seems  almost  certain  that  it  will 
be  shattered.  Bulgaria  alone  must  resist  the  invasion  north- 
ward that  is  now  threatened,  and  Bulgaria  can  not  possibly 
have  more  than  400,000  men  with  which  to  oppose  the  much 
greater  force  of  Sarrail.  Germany  and  Austria  have  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  their  Balkan  armies  in  answer  to  theii 
dire  needs  elsewhere,  and  if  Germany  should  be  able  to  find 
some  reserves  for  the  help  of  Bulgaria  it  will  be  at  the 
cost  of  other  fronts.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  she  can  find 
any.  Bulgaria  will  probably  fight,  but  she  will  fight  under 
grave  disadvantages  and  with  corresponding  disheartenment. 
Her  people  have  never  been  enthusiastic  for  a  war  against 
Russia.  Roumania  may  fall  upon  her  at  any  moment.  She 
can  expect  nothing  substantial  from  Germany,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  she  could  accept  help  from  Turkey  even 
if  Turkey  were  in  a  position  to  give  it. 


An  offensive  at  Saloniki  means  not  only  a  menace  to  Bul- 
garia, but  a  still  greater  menace  to  Turkey,  already  moribund. 
Observe  the  position  of  Turkey  between  the  Allies  at  Sa- 
loniki and  the  Russians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Russians  seem 
to  have  met  some  slight  reverses  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
but  none  the  less  they  are  firmly  established  at  Erzingan, 
and  they  must  now  be  moving  southwestward  toward  Adana 
and  the  Mediterranean.  That  means  that  they  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  cut  the  Turkish  Empire  in  half,  while  at  Saloniki 
the  Allies  are  preparing  to  sever  her  connection  with  Europe. 
Turkey  has  unquestionably  fallen  upon  evil  days.  No  one 
can  conceive  why  either  she  or  Bulgaria  ever  entered  the 
war  at  all.  If  the  Central  Powers  should  win,  Turkey  could 
have  nothing  better  to  expect  than  vassalage.  If  the  Allies 
should  win  Turkey  may  expect  obliteration,  at  least  so  far 
as  Europe  is  concerned.  Turkey  must  have  entered  the  war 
in  obedience  to  the  pressure  of  Germany,  and  Germany  was 
looiong  not  so  much  to  the  value  of  the  Turkish  armies  as  to 


the  value  of  the  Turkish  influence  over  the  Mohammedan 
world,  and  especially  over  India.  Germany  was  fully  satis- 
fied that  the  Turkish  call  to  arms  would  meet  with  instant 
response  from  the  Mohammedan  millions  of  India.  But  no 
one  else  supposed  any  such  thing.  It  was  one  more  German 
miscalculation.  It  was  comparable  with  the  German  cer- 
tainties of  a  rising  in  South  Africa.  India  remained  quite 
indifferent  to  the  fulminations  from  Constantinople.  Her 
religious  adhesion  to  the  Sultan  was  nominal  only,  and  the 
much-heralded  Jehad  or  Holy  War  had  no  other  result  than 
to  produce  from  the  Mohammedans  of  India  a  practical  re- 
pudiation of  Turkish  leadership.  The  Sultan,  they  said,  had 
passed  under  infidel  control,  and  so  far  from  wishing  to 
sustain  him  they  were  eager  to  overthrow  him.  England  at 
this  moment  could  bring  millions  of  Mohammedan  soldiers 
to  Europe  if  she  wished  to. 


So  complete  was  the  religious  repudiation  of  Constan- 
tinople that  it  was  not  confined  to  India.  The  Arabs  have 
actually  risen  in  rebellion  and  have  taken  Mecca,  the  Holy 
City  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  The  Grand  Shereef  of 
Mecca  announces  that  he  will  restore  to  Arabia  the  leader- 
ship of  Islam  that  she  possessed  a  thousand  years  ago,  and 
that  the  Sultan  is  no  more  than  a  usurper  and  an  imposter. 
And  here  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  farcical  Turkish  raid 
upon  Egypt.  It  was  probably  a  measure  of  desperation  in- 
tended to  impress  the  revolting  Arabs.  The  Turkish  leaders 
must  certainly  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  but  we  may 
doubt  if  the  masses  of  the  Turkish  people,  without  newspapers 
or  communications,  are  in  the  least  aware  of  events.  But  the 
Bulgarians  must  know.  They  are  intelligent  and  educated, 
and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  are  full  of  forebodings, 
and  of  resentment  against  a  king  whose  vulpine  cunning  has 
thus  twice  outreached  itself.  Some  time  ago  this  column 
ventured  on  the  suggestion  that  before  the  end  of  the  war 
Bulgaria  would  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  of 
this  the  probability  seems  to  increase  with  each  succeeding 
week.  

Last  week  it  was  suggested  that  the  full  strength  of  the 
German  fortifications  in  France  was  to  be  found  in  the  first 
line  trenches  and  that  the  defensive  works  in  the  rear  were 
of  a  very  different  and  much  more  simple  kind.  This  is  now 
confirmed  by  a  trench  plan  published  in  the  London  Times. 
It  represents  the  first  and  second  German  lines  before  Con- 
talmaison  and  Mametz.  The  first  line  is  a  veritable  network 
of  entrenchments,  like  a  spider  web.  There  are  usually  seven 
lines  of  trenches  bound  together  by  a  zigzag  of  cross  trenches, 
the  whole  area  lying  under  a  tangle  of  barbed  wire,  and  so 
cut  and  carved  and  slashed  as  to  bring  every  possible  point 
of  attack  under  a  maximum  of  concentrated  fire.  Behind 
these  front  works  a  few  straggling  trenches  lead  to  the  second 
line  defense,  a  mile  or  so  in  the  rear,  but  this  second  line  is 
represented  by  a  single  trench-  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  a  continuous  Allied  advance  must  be  made  in 
the  face  of  such  obstacles  as  have  already  been  overcome. 
There  are  no  such  obstacles,  and  they  can  not  now  be  con- 
structed. A  perfected  trench  is  of  steel  and  concrete.  It  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep.  It  is  either  curved,  or  it 
has  abutments  to  protect  it  from  enfilading  fire,  and  the  wire 
entanglements  are  many  rows  deep.  These  things  can  not  be 
done  in  a  hurry-  They  mean  months  of  careful  planning. 
Now  it  is  true  that  an  army  can  put  up  a  strong  resistance 
from  raw  trenches  hastily  made.  The  French  proved  that 
in  their  retreat  to  the  Marne.  But  such  fighting  is  very 
little  different  from  the  old  style  of  open  battle,  and  if  the 
Germans  should  actually  be  pushed  back  from  their  elabo- 
rate trench  works  we  are  likely  at  once  to  see  something  of 
a  decisive  nature.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  August  16,  1916. 


The  most  valuable  herd  of  animals  that  any  govern- 
ment of  the  world  possesses  is  that  of  the  fur  seals 
which  roam  over  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  and  return  for  breeding  purposes  to  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands.  After  being  decimated  by  indiscriminate 
slaughter  at  sea,  the  herd  has  been  rapidly  recuperating 
under  the  influence  of  an  international  agreement,  and 
soon  the  fur  seals  may  be  as  numerous  as  when  they 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment with  the  purchase  of  Alaska.  The  fact  that  the 
only  land  to  which  these  animals  ever  resort  is  two 
islets  in  Bering  Sea  belonging  to  the  United  States 
gives  our  government  a  claim  to  possession  such  as  is 
exercised  over  no  other  wild  creatures  of  water,  land, 
or  air  (says  the  National  Geographical  Magazine). 
In  the  summer  of  1916  more  than  100,000  young  seals 
will  have  been  added  to  the  Alaskan  herd,  whose  total 
strength  will  then  be  upwards  of  400,000  individuals  of 
all  classes.  For  some  years  only  a  limited  number  of 
seals  have  been  utilized  for  the  food  purposes  of  the 
natives,  but  after  the  present  close-time  law  expires  in 
1917  there  will  be  available  for  commercial  use  mam- 
young  male  seals,  which  add  nothing  to  the  repro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  herd  and  may  properly  be 
utilized  for  their  skins  and  other  products. 
■■  fc 

Surroundings  have  little  to  do  with  mining,  as  is 
proven  in  northwestern  Illinois,  where  corn,  oats,  and 
hay  are  raised  on  the  surface  and  lead  and  zinc  are 
extracted  from  the  rocks  beneath  the  fields.  Although 
in  this  particular  locality  agriculture  is  the  principal 
industry,  several  hundred  men  are  engaged  in  zinc  and 
lead  mining.  Most  of  the  mines  are  100  to  200  feet 
deep.  The  lead  sold  from  this  region  since  mining 
began  has  brought  about  550.000,000.  and  the  zinc  pro- 
duced since  about  1860  has  been  sold  for  about  $10,- 
000,003.     Prospecting  for  new  deposits  still  continues. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Herbert  Parsons,  succeeding  William  Barnes  as  New 
York's  member  on  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
is  a  Yale  graduate  and  a  Harvard  law  school  man.  He 
has  been  an  alderman  in  New  York  City  and  a  member 
of  three  Congresses.  Philanthropic  work  demands  and 
gets  a  considerable  amount  of  his  attention  and  of  his 
means.  He  has  been  a  consistent  opponent  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  Republican  party  typified  by  Mr.  Barnes 
ever  since  entering  public  life. 

Leigh  C.  Palmer,  who  will  succeed  Admiral  Victor 
Blue  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of  navigation  of  the  Navy 
Department,  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  a  graduate  of  the 
Naval  Academy  of  the  class  of  1S96,  and  was  promoted 
to  ensign  two  years  later.  During  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  he  served  on  the  flagship  of  the  North  Atlantic 
fleet,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
He  became  a  commander  in  1915.  While  serving  in  his 
new  post  he  will  have  the  relative  rank  of  rear-admiral. 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Ronald  Craufurd  Munro- 
Ferguson.  governor  of  Australia  since  1914,  began  his 
career  as  a  soldier,  but  left  the  army  to  devote  himself 
to  politics.  He  became  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1894. 
In  18S6  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  Liberal  rep- 
resentative of  Leith  Burghs  and  retained  the  seat  until 
his  appointment  to  the  governor-generalship  of  Aus- 
tralia. He  is  a  keen  forester,  and  has  always  given 
his  support  to  afforestation  schemes  or  schemes  aiming 
at  the  protection  of  trees. 

Emiliano  Chamorro,  minister  to  this  country  from 
Nicaragua,  has  returned  home  to  enter  the  coming  elec- 
tion as  a  Conservative  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  republic.  He  led,  in  the  Bluefields  revolution,  the 
forces  which  overthrew  Zelaya,  and  was  then  desired 
as  a  candidate ;  but  in  the  interests  of  harmony  he  with- 
drew in  favor  of  Adolfo  Diaz.  As  minister  at  Wash- 
ington he  has  stood  for  amity  and  a  good  understand- 
ing between  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States,  and  has 
been  ardent  in  his  support  of  Pan-American  plans. 

The  Earl  of  Crawford,  recently  appointed  president 
of  the  board  of  agriculture  and  fisheries  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  had  considerable  parliamentary  experience 
before  he  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1913.  Educated  at 
Eton  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  he  represented 
the  Chorley  division  of  Lancashire  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  1895  to  1913.  He  was  a  junior  lord 
of  the  treasury  from  1903  to  1905.  Lord  Crawford 
is  a  trustee  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  has 
a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Italian 
sculpture,  having  published  a  book  on  that  subject  in 
1910. 

Constantin  Brun,  who  on  behalf  of  his  country 
signed  the  treaty  transferring  the  Danish  West  Indies 
to  this  country,  subject  to  confirmation  by  both  govern- 
ments, is  a  native  of  Copenhagen,  a  graduate  of  the 
university  of  that  capital,  who,  after  service  in  the 
army,  turned  to  diplomacy  and  entered  the  Danish  lega- 
tion at  Berlin.  Later  came  the  same  sort  of  training  at 
Paris.  In  1895  he  was  named  minister  to  the  United 
States.  After  three  years  he  was  shifted  to  London, 
where  he  filled  the  same  post  for  four  years.  Then  he 
was  ordered  back  to  Washington,  and  since  October, 
1912,  he  has  been  Denmark's  minister  there. 

Roscoe  Pound,  upon  whom  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago has  just  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.. 
is  a  comparatively  young  jurist  with  an  international 
reputation.  A  native  of  Nebraska,  a  teacher  of  law  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  then  in  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, and  then  in  the  Lmiversity  of  Chicago,  he  went, 
in  1910,  to  the  Harvard  law  school,  Cambridge,  to  be 
Story  professor  of  law.  Three  years  later  he  was  made 
Carter  professor  of  jurisprudence.  Within  a  year  he 
has  been  elected  dean  of  the  school,  and  now  is  its 
dominating  individual  factor.  He  is  a  man  with  a  va- 
riety of  encyclopedic  knowledge  not  often  equaled. 

Robert  Frost,  this  year's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poet  at 
Harvard  University,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  poem, 
"North  of  Boston."  Since  his  return  to  the  United 
States  and  his  settlement  at  Fraconia,  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  lives  "the  simple  life"  on  a  hillside  farm,  he 
has  been  taken  up  by  home  critics  and  authors'  societies 
and  been  given  quite  a  vogue.  Earlier  in  life  he  was 
a  teacher.  His  youth  was  spent  on  a  farm  in  Derry, 
New  Hampshire.  A  book  preceding  "North  of  Bos- 
ton," called  "A  Boy's  Will."  was  the  first  of  his  col- 
lected output  to  attract  the  attention  of  English  re- 
viewers and  men  of  letters  like  Wilfrid  Gibson,  Ezra 
Pound,  and  the  Meynells. 

Sir  George  Adam  Smith,  the  new  moderator-elect  of 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  is  the  first  uni- 
versity principal  to  occupy  the  chair.  He  is  principal 
and  vice-chancellor  of  Aberdeen  University.  At  one 
time  he  was  regarded  as  something  of  a  heretic  on 
account  of  his  vigorously  expressed  views  on  subjects 
like  higher  criticism.  Author  of  many  important 
works  on  Old  Testament  subjects,  he  has  traveled 
widely  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  and  in  1914  he 
published  an  atlas  of  the  historical  geography  of  the 
Holy  Land.  At  different  times  he  has  held  important 
lectureships  in  the  universities  in  this  country,  includ- 
ing Yale.  In  1892  he  became  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment language,  literature,  and  theology  at  the  United 
Free  Church  Training  College,  Glasgow. 


August  19.  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


EXPENSIVE  LESSONS. 


How  Vorotov  Learned  French  from  the  Adorable  One. 


It  is  a  great  bore  for  an  educated  person  not  to 
know  foreign  languages.  Vorotov  felt  it  strongly, 
when  on  leaving  the  university  after  he  had  got  his 
degree  he  occupied  himself  with  a  little  scientific  re- 
search. 

"It's  awful!''  he  used  to  say,  losing  his  breath  (for 
although  only  twenty-six  he  was  stout,  heavy,  and  short 
of  breath).  "It's  awful.  Without  knowing  languages 
I'm  like  a  bird  without  wings.  I'll  simply  have  to 
chuck  the  work." 

So  he  decided,  come  what  might,  to  conquer  his 
natural  laziness  and  to  study  French  and  German,  and 
he  began  to  look  out  for  a  teacher. 

One  winter  afternoon,  as  Vorotov  sat  working  in  his 
study,  the  servant  announced  a  lady  to  see  him. 

"Show  her  in,"  said  Vorotov. 

And  a  young  lady,  exquisitely  dressed  in  the  latest 
fashion,  entered  the  study.  She  introduced  herself  as 
Alice  Ossipovna  Enquette,  a  teacher  of  French,  and 
said  that  a  friend  of  Vorotov's  had  sent  her  to  him. 

"Very  glad !  Sit  down !"  said  Vorotov,  losing  his 
breath,  and  clutching  at  the  collar  of  his  nightshirt. 
(He  always  worked  in  a  nightshirt  in  order  to  breathe 
more  easily.)  "You  were  sent  to  me  by  Peter  Ser- 
gueyevich?  Yes  .  .  .  Yes  ...  I  asked  him 
.     .     .    Very  glad !" 

While  he  discussed  the  matter  with  Mile.  Enquette 
he  glanced  at  her  shyly,  with  curiosity.  She  was  a 
genuine  Frenchwoman,  very  elegant,  and  still  quite 
young.  From  her  pale  and  languid  face,  from  her 
short,  curly  hair  and  unnaturally  small  waist,  you 
would  not  think  her  more  than  eighteen,  but  looking 
at  her  broad,  well-developed  shoulders,  her  charming 
back  and  severe  eyes,  Vorotov  decided  that  she  was 
certainly  not  less  than  twenty-three,  perhaps  even 
twenty-five;  but  then  again  it  seemed  to  him  that  she 
was  only  eighteen.  Her  face  had  the  cold,  business- 
like expression  of  one  who  had  come  to  discuss  a  busi- 
ness matter.  Never  once  did  she  smile  or  frown,  and 
only  once  a  look  of  perplexity  flashed  into  her  eyes, 
when  she  discovered  that  she  was  not  asked  to  teach 
children,  but  a  grown-up,  stout  young  man. 

"So.  Alice  Ossipovna,"  Vorotov  said  to  her,  "you 
will  give  me  a  lesson  from  7  to  8  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. With  regard  to  your  wish  to  receive  a  rouble  a 
lesson,  I  have  no  objection  at  all.  A  rouble — well,  let 
it  be  a  rouble.   ..." 

And  he  went  on  asking  her  if  she  wanted  tea  or 
coffee,  if  the  weather  was  fine,  and,  smiling  good- 
naturedly,  stroking  the  tablecloth  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  he  asked  her  kindly  who  she  was,  where  she 
had  completed  her  education,  and  how  she  earned  her 
living. 

In  a  cold,  businesslike  tone  Alice  Ossipovna  an- 
swered that  she  had  completed  her  education  at  a  pri- 
vate school,  and  had  then  qualified  as  a  domestic 
teacher,  that  her  father  had  died  recently  of  scarlet 
fever,  her  mother  was  alive  and  made  artificial  flowers, 
that  she,  Mile.  Enquette,  gave  private  lessons  at  a  pen- 
sion in  the  morning,  and  from  1  o'clock  right  until 
the  evening  she  taught  in  respectable  private  houses. 

She  went,  leaving  a  slight  and  almost  imperceptible 
perfume  of  a  woman's  dress  behind  her.  Vorotov  did 
not  work  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  but  sat  at  the  table 
stroking  the  green  cloth  and  thinking. 

"It's  very  pleasant  to  see  girls  earning  their  own 
living,"  he  thought.  "On  the  other  hand  it  is  very 
unpleasant  to  realize  that  poverty  does  not  spare  even 
such  elegant  and  pretty  girls  as  Alice  Ossipovna;  she, 
too,  must  struggle  for  her  existence.    Rotten  luck!" 

Having  never  seen  virtuous  Frenchwomen  he  also 
thought  that  this  exquisitely  dressed  Alice  Ossipovna, 
with  her  well-developed  shoulders  and  unnaturally 
small  waist,  was  in  all  probability  engaged  in  some- 
thing else  besides  teaching. 

Next  evening  when  the  clock  pointed  to  five  minutes 
to  7,  Alice  Ossipovna  arrived,  rosy  from  the  cold:  she 
opened  Margot  (an  elementary  text-book)  and  began 
without  any  preamble: 

"The  French  grammar  has  twenty-six  letters.  The 
first  is  called  A.  the  second  B   .    .    ." 

"Pardon,"  interrupted  Vorotov,  smiling,  "I  must 
warn  you,  mademoiselle,  that  you  will  have  to  change 
your  methods  somewhat  in  my  case.  The  fact  is  that 
I  know  Russian.  Latin,  and  Greek  very  well.  I  have 
studied  comparative  philology,  and  it  seems  to  me  thai 
we  may  leave  out  Margot  and  begin  straight  off  to 
read  some  author."  And  he  explained  to  the  French- 
woman how  grown-up  people  study  languages. 

"A  friend  of  mine."  said  he,  "who  wished  to  know 
modern  languages  put  a  French,  German,  and  Latin 
gospel  in  front  of  him  and  then  minutely  analyzed  one 
word  after  another.  The  result — he  achieved  his  pur- 
pose in  less  than  a  year.  Let  us  take  some  author  and 
start  reading." 

The  Frenchwoman  gave  him  a  puzzled  look.  It  was 
evident  that  Vorotov's  proposal  appeared  to  her  naive 
and  absurd.  If  he  had  not  been  grown  up  she  would 
certainly  have  got  angry  and  stormed  at  him.  but  as 
he  was  a  very  stout,  adult  man  at  whom  she  could  not 
storm,  she  only  shrugged  her  shoulders  half-perceptibly 
and  said: 

"Just  as  you  please." 


Vorotov  ransacked  his  bookshelves  and  produced  a 
ragged  French  book. 

"Will  this  do?"  he  asked. 

"It's  all  the  same." 

"In  that  case  let  us  begin.  Let  us  start  from  the 
title,  'Memoires.'  " 

"Reminiscences     .     .     ."  translated   Mile.   Enquette. 

"Reminiscences    .     .     ."  repeated  Vorotov. 

Smiling  good-naturedly  and  breathing  heavily,  he 
passed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  over  the  word  memoires 
and  the  same  with  the  word  de.  This  tired  Alice 
Ossipovna  out.  She  answered  his  questions  carelesslv. 
got  confused,  and  evidently  neither  understood  her 
pupil  nor  tried  to.  Vorotov  asked  her  questions,  and 
at  the  same  time  glanced  furtively  at  her  fair  hair, 
thinking: 

"The  hair  is  not  naturally  curly.  She  waves  it. 
Marvelous !  She  works  from  morning  till  night  and 
yet  she  finds  time  to  wave  her  hair." 

At  8  o'clock  sharp  she  got  up,  gave  him  a  dry,  cold 
"Au  revoir,  monsieur,"  and  left  the  study.  After  her 
lingered  the  same  sweet,  subtle,  agitating  perfume. 
The  pupil  again  did  nothing  for  a  long  time,  but  sat 
by  the  table  and  thought. 

During  the  following  day  he  became  convinced  that 
his  teacher  was  a  charming  girl,  serious  and  punctual, 
but  very  uneducated  and  incapable  of  teaching  grown- 
up people;  so  he  decided  he  would  not  waste  his  time, 
but  part  with  her  and  engage  some  one  else.  When 
she  came  for  the  seventh  lesson  he  took  an  envelope 
containing  seven  roubles  out  of  his  pocket.  Holding  it 
in  his  hands  and  blushing  furiously,  he  began  : 

"I  am  sorry,  Alice  Ossipovna,  but  I  must  tell  you. 
.     .     .    I  am  placed  in  an  awkward  position.    .     .     ." 

The  Frenchwoman  glanced  at  the  envelope  and 
guessed  what  was  the  matter.  For  the  first  time  dur- 
ing the  lessons  a  shiver  passed  over  her  face  and  the 
cold,  businesslike  expression  disappeared.  She  red- 
dened faintly;  and  casting  her  eyes  down,  began  to  play 
absently  with  her  thin  gold  chain.  And  Vorotov, 
noticing  her  confusion,  understood  how  precious  this 
rouble  was  to  her,  how  hard  it  would  be  for  her  to 
lose  this  money. 

"I  must  tell  you,"  he  murmured,  getting  still  more 
confused.  His  heart  gave  a  thump.  Quickly  he  put 
the  envelope  back  into  his  pocket  and  continued   : 

"Excuse  me.  I  ...  I  will  leave  you  for  ten 
minutes." 

And  as  though  he  did  not  want  to  dismiss  her  at  all. 
but  had  only  asked  permission  to  retire  for  a  moment 
he  went  into  another  room  and  sat  there  for  ten 
minutes.  Then  he  returned,  more  confused  than  ever; 
he  thought  that  his  leaving  her  like  that  would  be  ex- 
plained by  her  in  a  certain  way  and  this  made  him 
awkward. 

The  lessons  began  again. 

Vorotov  wanted  them  no  more.  Knowing  that  they 
would  lead  to  nothing,  he  gave  the  Frenchwoman  a 
free  hand;  he  did  not  question  or  interrupt  her  anv 
more.  She  translated  at  her  own  sweet  will,  ten  pages 
a  lesson,  but  he  did  not  listen.  He  breathed  heavily 
and  for  want  of  occupation  gazed  now  and  then  at  her 
curly  little  head,  her  neck,  her  soft  white  hands,  and 
inhaled  the  perfume  of  her  dress. 

He  caught  himself  thinking  about  her  as  he  ought 
not  and  it  shamed  him,  or  admiring  her,  and  then  he 
felt  aggrieved  and  angry  because  she  behaved  so  coldly 
towards  him,  in  such  a  businesslike  way.  never  smiling 
and  as  if  afraid  that  he  might  suddenly  touch  her.  All 
the  while  he  thought:  How  could  he  inspire  her  with 
confidence  in  him,  how  could  he  get  to  know  her  better, 
to  help  her,  to  make  her  realize  how  badly  she  taught. 
poor  little  soul? 

Once  Alice  Ossipovna  came  to  the  lesson  in  a  dainty 
pink  dress,  a  little  decollete,  and  such  a  sweet  scent 
came  from  her  that  you  might  have  thought  she  was 
wrapped  in  a  cloud,  that  you  had  only  to  blow  on  her 
for  her  to  fly  away  or  dissolve  like  smoke.  She 
apologized,  saying  she  could  only  stay  for  half  an 
hour,  because  she  had  to  go  straight  from  the  lesson  to 
a  ball. 

He  gazed  at  her  neck,  at  her  bare  shoulders  and  he 
thought  he  understood  why  Frenchwomen  were  known 
to  be  light-minded  and  easily  won;  he  was  drowned 
in  this  cloud  of  scent,  beauty,  and  nudity,  and  she, 
quite  unaware  of  his  thoughts  and  probably  not  in  the 
least  interested  in  them,  read  over  the  pages  quickly 
and  translated  full  steam  ahead : 

"He  walked  over  the  street  and  met  the  gentleman 
of  his  friend  and  said:  where  do  you  rush?  seeing  your 
face  so  pale  it  makes  me  pain." 

The  "Memoires"  had  been  finished  long  ago ;  Alice 
was  now  translating  another  book.  Once  she  came  to 
the  lesson  an  hour  earlier,  apologizing  because  she 
had  to  go  to  the  Little  Theatre  at  7  o'clock.  When 
the  lesson  was  over  Vorotov  dressed  and  he,  too.  went 
to  the  theatre.  It  seemed  to  him  only  for  the  sake  of 
rest  and  distraction,  and  he  did  not  even  think  of  Alice. 
He  would  not  admit  that  a  serious  man,  preparing  for 
a  scientific  career,  a  stay-at-home,  should  brush  aside 
his  book  and  rush  to  the  theatre  for  the  sake  of  meet- 
ing an  unintellectual,  stupid  girl  whom  he  hardly 
knew. 

But  somehow,  during  the  intervals  his  heart  beat, 
and,  without  noticing  it,  he  ran  about  the  foyer  and 
the  corridors  like  a  boy,  looking  impatiently  for  some 

one.     Everv  time  the  interval  was  over  he  was  tired, 
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but  when  he  discovered  the  familiar  pink  dress  and  the 
lovely  shoulders  veiled  with  tulle  his  heart  jumped  as 
if  from  a  presentiment  of  happiness,  he  smiled  joy- 
fully, and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  jealous. 

Alice  was  with  two  ugly  students  and  an  officer. 
She  was  laughing,  talking  loudly,  and  evidently  flirt- 
ing. Vorotov  had  never  seen  her  like  that.  Appar- 
ently she  was  happy,  contented,  natural,  warm.  Why? 
What  was  the  reason?  Perhaps  because  these  people 
were  dear  to  her  and  belonged  to  the  same  class  as  she. 
Vorotov  felt  the  huge  abyss  between  him  and  that  class. 
He  bowed  to  his  teacher,  but  she  nodded  coldly  and 
quietly  passed  by.  It  was  plain  she  did  not  want  her 
cavaliers  to  know  that  she  had  pupils  and  gave  lessons 
because  she  was  poor. 

After  the  meeting  at  the  theatre  Vorotov  knew  that 
he  was  in  love.  During  lessons  that  followed  he  de- 
voured his  elegant  teacher  with  his  eyes,  and  no  longer 
struggling,  he  gave  full  rein  to  his  pure  and  impure 
thoughts.  Alice's  face  was  always  cold.  Exactly  at  8 
o'clock  every  evening  she  said  calmly,  "Au  revoir,  mon- 
sieur," and  he  felt  that  she  was  indifferent  to  him 
and  would  remain  indifferent,  that — his  position  was 
hopeless. 

Sometimes  in  the  middle  of  a  lesson  he  would  begin 
dreaming,  hoping,  building  plans ;  he  composed  an 
amorous  declaration,  remembering  that  Frenchwomen 
were  frivolous  and  complaisant,  but  he  had  only  to  give 
his  teacher  one  glance  for  his  thoughts  to  be  blown 
out  like  a  candle,  when  you  carry  it  on  to  the  veranda 
of  a  bungalow  and  the  wind  is  blowing.  Once,  over- 
come, forgetting  everything,  in  a  frenzy,  he  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  He  barred  her  way  when  she  came  from 
the  study  into  the  hall  after  the  lesson  and.  losing  his 
breath  and  stammering,  began  to  declare  his  love : 

"You  are  dear  to  me  !  .  .  .  I  love  you.  Please  let 
me  speak !" 

Alice  grew  pale:  probably  she  was  afraid  that  after 
this  declaration  she  would  not  be  able  to  come  to  him 
any  more  and  receive  a  rouble  a  lesson.  She  looked 
at  him  with  terrified  eyes  and  began  in  a  loud  whisper: 
'  "Ah.  it's  impossible !  Do  not  speak,  I  beg  you  !  Im- 
possible !" 

Afterwards  Vorotov  did  not  sleeo  all  night;  he  tor- 
tured himself  with  shame,  abused  himself,  thinking 
feverishly.  He  thought  that  his  declaration  had  of- 
fended the  girl  and  that  she  would  not  come  any  more. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  find  out  where  she  lived  from 
the  Address  Bureau  and  to  write  her  an  apology.  But 
Alice  came  without  the  letter.  For  a  moment  she  felt 
awkward,  and  then  opened  the  book  and  began  to  trans- 
late quickly,  in  an  animated  voice,  as  always: 

"  'Oh.  young  gentleman,  do  not  rend  these  flowers  in 
my  garden  which  I  want  to  give  to  my  sick  daughter.' " 

She  still  goes.  Four  books  have  been  translated  by 
now,  but  Vorotov  knows  nothing  beyond  the  word 
memoires,  and  when  he  is  asked  about  his  scientific 
research  work  he  waves  his  hand,  leaves  the  question 
unanswered,  and  begins  to  talk  about  the  weather. — 
From  "The  Bet  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Anton 
Tchckhov.    Published  by  John  W.  Luce  &  Co. 


Civilization  has  taught  Nature  something  about  the 
banana  business,  for  it  was  civilized  man  of  a  keen 
commercial  turn  of  mind  who  saw  in  the  fruit  great 
trade  possibilities  if  it  could  be  placed  in  the  market  in 
proper  condition.  In  the  end  he  taught  Nature  how 
to  ripen  this  popular  product,  and  the  history  of  the 
banana  in  the  commercial  world  can  not  be  more 
vividly  revealed  than  in  the  example  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  which  now  stands  in  the  forefront  of 
the  banana  industry  of  the  world — a  company  which  is 
said  to  have  put  Central  America  on  the  commercial 
map.  That  small  band  of  New  England  merchants  who 
dared  to  venture  on  uncharted  commercial  seas'  seven- 
teen years  ago  with  a  small  initial  investment  of  only 
$20,000,  took  as  their  ideal,  "Small  profits  on  big  sales." 
They  systematized  the  banana  industry,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  only  a  business  specialty.  They 
conceived  the  idea  of  buying  the  land  upon  which  to 
raise  their  products.  They  departed  from  the  generally 
accepted  rule  of  concentrating  commercial  energies  and 
insured  their  interests  against  the  inevitable  climatic 
disturbances  of  tropical  regions  by  scattering  their  en- 
deavors and  possessions  over  Cuba.  Jamaica,  and  Cen- 
tral America.  They  made  plans  at  an  early  date  in  the 
progress  of  the  enterprise  to  raise  their  own  live  stock 
for  transportation  purposes  and  for  the  subsistence  of 
their  workmen,  and  they  now  own  more  than  30.000 
head  of  live  stock.  These  far-sighted  business  pro- 
jectors of  trade  saw  also  the  necessity  of  building  rail- 
roads and  tramways  and  constructing  ships  suitable  for 
carrying  the  most  perishable  of  products  to  northern 
ports.  The  result  of  this  foresight  is  30,000  miles  of 
railways  and  tramways  owned  or  operated  by  this  com- 
pany, adding  to  the  firm's  assets  more  than  $10,000,000. 
together  with  a  great  fleet  of  ships  aggregating  a 
tonnage  of  more  than  400,000  tons  and  valued  at  up- 
ward of  $15,000,000. 


Cerro  del  Mercado.  near  Durango,  is  the  largest  iron 
deposit  in  Mexico.  It  is  a  great  mound  640  feet  high, 
and  is  said  to  be  almost  a  mass  of  iron. 


Madagascar   possesses   the   only   oxen 
ment  in  the  world. 
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ON  FURLOUGH. 

♦ 

A  Soldier  in  Distress  Finds  a  Timely  Friend. 

• 

The  "man  on  leave"  had  been  able  to  slip  into  one 
of  the  trains  that  take  soldiers  on  leave,  and  such 
trains  are  not  many.  Then  at  last  he  had  reached  a 
town. 

Xear  the  station  the  window-panes  in  numerous 
houses  were  broken  and  one  saw  huge  holes  in  the 
causeway  where  the  Germans  had  tried  to  shell  the 
station  with  obuses  of  large  calibre.  As  they  were 
sent  from  far,  they  had  missed  it.  At  a  distance  of 
thirty-two  kilometers  one  does  what  one  can.  Farther 
on,  other  houses  had  crumbled  down,  and  they  ap- 
peared in  all  the  various  states  of  desolate  ruin.  Some- 
times one  saw  half  the  furniture  remaining  in  half  a 
room  as  one  sometimes  sees  it  in  an  architect's  drafts. 
But  the  soldier  was  surprised  to  find  dwellings  which 
still  stood  whole.  The  havoc  brought  about  by  the 
German  artillery  was  limited  to  one-quarter  only  and 
the  rest  of  the  town  was  unharmed.  This  town  has 
still  a  fair  number  of  inhabitants  who  do  not  wear 
regimentals  and  women  some  of  whom  are  clad  like 
ladies.  It  was  a  civilization  he  had  forgotten  so  com- 
pletely that  it  struck  him  as  new. 

He  looked  at  his  feet  and  was  filled  with  shame. 
The  feet  of  this  soldier  wore  boots  which  disturbed  his 
tranquillity.  There  are  elements  in  certain  muds  which 
corrode  leather  and  eat  up  the  color.  A  man  always 
begins  to  feel  "seedy"  in  his  shoes  and  these  are  always 
first  to  be  observed. 

Therefore  the  soldier  bought  a  pair  of  shoes.  He 
could  not  have  drunk,  eaten,  or  thought  had  he  not 
owned  a  new  pair  of  shoes.  The  price  was  high,  but 
luckily  for  him  he  was  not  a  soldier  with  an  empty- 
purse.  He  was  among  the  prosperous  ones  and  could 
afford  to  pay  for  such  a  luxury. 

Having  completed  his  shopping  with  a  brand  new 
pair  of  leggings,  his  soul  felt  less  humble  and  he  dared 
enter  the  barber  shop.  When  he  emerged  from  it  he 
was  washed,  shaved,  groomed  worthily  of  the  civiliza- 
tion around  him.  And  then,  even  before  satisfying  his 
thirst  and  hunger,  he  began  to  think  of  his  wife  and 
children. 

His  house  no  longer  existed.  The  Germans  de- 
stroyed it.  Their  battalions  still  camp  in  his  province. 
But  his  family  could  flee.  They  found  shelter  and  he 
knew  where.  By  and  by  he  would  clasp  them  to  his 
heart.  By  and  by  ?  By  and  by  meant  a  long  night  and 
a  whole  day. 

Then  he  thought  it  might  be  too  overwhelming  if 
they  were  not  forewarned.  It  is  likely  that  he  also 
yielded  to  his  pent-up  wish  to  cry  out,  "I  am  coming 
and  I  am  happy."  This  is  why  he  directed  his  steps 
to  the  telegraph  office. 

With  fingers  stiffened  and  benumbed  by  the  rude 
work  of  war  he  wrote  his  message.  He  made  several 
copies  to  have  it  exactly  as  he  wished.  Some  telegrams 
require  as  much  pains  as  love  letters.  And  in  reality 
wasn't  this  something  like  a  love  letter?  At  last  he 
triumphed  over  his  difficulties  of  wording  it.  Now  he 
was  before  the  window,  paper  in  one  hand,  a  five-franc 
piece  in  the  other.  The  employee  took  the  paper,  laid 
the  money  on  the  counter — for  the  present. 

"Are  you  a  soldier?"  the  employee  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  man  affirmed  in  a  somewhat  hurt 
tone. 

Immediately  he  thought.  "Perhaps  I  have  done 
wrong  to  buy  these  shoes  as  well  as  the  leggings.  The 
clerk  takes  me  for  a  person  trying  to  disguise  his  iden- 
tity. But  from  behind  the  counter  he  can't  see  my  feet. 
His  actions  are  strange." 

He  spread  his  credentials  on  the  counter. 

"Oh,  don't  take  the  trouble  to  do  that,"  said  the  clerk. 
"I  see  well  enough  that  you  are  a  soldier." 

"Well,  what  is  it,  then?"  questioned  the  dismayed 
soldier. 

"I  can  not  send  your  message.  It  is  forbidden  for 
civil  offices  in  the  war  zone  to  take  soldiers'  messages." 

"But,"  groaned  the  disappointed  man.  "It  is  not 
news  from  the  front  I  am  sending.  I  am  not  tele- 
graphing to  newspaper  men.  I  don't  know  any.  It 
is  simply  a  message  to  tell  my  wife  that  I  have  a' leave 
and  am  coming  home.  Read  it ;  you  will  see  for  your- 
self." 

"You  know  my  orders.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  is 
my  duty  to  refuse  telegrams  sent  by  soldiers." 

"Alas!"  exclaimed  the  soldier  in  desperation.  His 
despair  suggested  a  question:  "If  a  civilian  should 
hand  you  this  message,  can  you  take  it?" 

"Certainly,"  said  the  clerk. 

The  man  on  leave  scanned  the  office.  It  was  empty, 
except  for  a  woman.  She  was  young  and  didn't  have 
an  unpleasant  air  and  she  was  even  pretty. 

"Madame."  he  said.  "oh.  madame!" 

The  woman  was  a  bit  frightened. 

"Madame."  he  continued,  "will  you  do  me  a  favor?" 

He  shouted  this  in  a  manner  which  meant.  "Refuse 
me  ami  I  will  assassinate  you."  The  woman  failed  to 
reach  the  door,  for  the  soldier  had  stationed  himself  in 
it  resolutely.     Then  he  explained  in  a  very  mild  tone: 

"Listen,  madame,  I  am  a  soldier,  married,  and ' 

The  pretty  woman  began  to  breathe  once  more. 

I  e  finished  his  explanation.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  woman  presented  herself  at  the  window  with  the 
mesiage.    She  laughed  and  laughed  with  all  her  might. 


The  man  on  leave  laughed.  The  clerk  began  to  laugh 
so  forcibly  that  the  grating  which  formed  the  window 
laughed,  too,  in  a  little  gay,  trembling  noise. 

The  soldier  and  the  woman  parted. 

"Au  revoir,  madame!" 

"Au  revoir,  my  brave !" 

He  walked  along  the  street  as  in  a  dream.  "My 
train  doesn't  come  till  10:30.     What  an  age  to  wait!" 


In  the  bargain  which  this  country  has  undertaken 
with  Denmark  for  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies  is  seen  the  culmination  of  a  barter  which  began 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  American  govern- 
ment offered  $7,500,000  for  the  islands  of  St.  Croix. 
St.  John,  and  St.  Thomas.  The  sale  was  not  concluded, 
because  the  United  States  Senate  failed  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  Fourteen  years  ago  negotiations  were  renewed 
and  a  price  of  $5,000,000  was  agreed  upon,  but  this 
time  the  Danish  Parliament  refused  to  sanction  the 
sale,  although  the  islands  had  been  governed  at  a  loss 
to  the  mother  country  for  many  years,  in  fact  ever 
since  slavery  was  abolished  in  1848,  thereby  putting 
an  end  to  the  profitable  operation  of  the  sugar  planta- 
tions. Discovery  of  the  islands  was  made  by  Columbus 
in  1493,  and  at  various  times  since  that  period  Spanish. 
British,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  flags  have  floated 
over  one  or  all  of  the  three  productive  little  spots.  St. 
Croix,  lying  sixty-five  miles  southeast  of  Porto  Rico, 
has  an  area  of  eighty-four  square  miles,  and  is  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  group,  with  its  two  towns  of  Chris- 
tianstad  and  Frederikstad.  It  was  held  at  one  time  by 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  having  been  given  to  that  famous 
order  by  Louis  XIV  of  France.  St.  Thomas,  which  lies 
only  forty  miles  east  of  Porto  Rico,  was  at  one  time 
the  chief  distributing  centre  of  West  Indian  trade,  its 
importance  being  directly  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
the  mother  country,  Denmark,  maintained  its  neutrality 
during  the  numerous  European  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  temporary  occupation  of  the  island  by 
the  British  during  several  periods  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  added  further  to  the  importance  of  the  chief  port. 
Charlotte  Amalie,  where  merchant  vessels  rode  at  an- 
chor in  the  fine  land-locked  harbor  while  waiting  for 
convoys  to  protect  them  on  the  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic. This  town,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
10,000.  mainly  negroes,  is  still  an  important  coaling 
station  for  steamers  in  the  West  Indian  trade.  With 
a  depth  of  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty-six  feet  of 
water,  the  roadstead  can  accommodate  the  largest  mer- 
chant ships  which  sail  these  seas.  The  export  and 
import  trade  has  become  negligible  since  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  sugar  industry,  which  the  Danish  govern- 
ment has  tried  in  vain  to  revive  by  granting  annual 
subsidies.  St.  John,  least  important  of  the  islands, 
lying  four  miles  to  the  east  of  St.  Thomas,  has  an  area 
of  twenty-one  square  miles.  It  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  ten-mile  mountain  ridge  with  but  one  distinguishing 
feature.  Coral  Bay,  the  best  harbor  of  refuge  in  the 
Antilles.  Cruxbay,  a  village  of  1000  inhabitants  on  the 
northern  shore,  is  the  centre  of  population.  \Vhile 
Danish  is  the  official  language  of  the  islands,  English 
is  quite  generally  spoken. 

-•♦»- 

Science  is  again  coming  to  the  aid  of  Nature,  and 
this  time  to  aid  in  the  artificial  increase  of  the  pearl- 
mussel  in  the  Mississippi,  to  the  end  that  the  factories 
which  work  mussel  shells  up  into  buttons  may  be  able, 
eventually,  to  operate  continuously*;  Exhaustion  of 
the  mussel  beds  by  unregulated  fishing  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  large  laboratory  on  the  river,  with 
the  result  that  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  young 
mussels,  while  still  in  a  microscopic  larval  stage,  must 
attach  themselves  to  the  gills  of  particular  fishes  in 
order  to  develop,  and  that  unless  the  fishes  for  which 
the  different  kinds  of  mussels  have  a  selective  affinity 
are  available  none  of  the  young  will  survive.  The  fish 
hosts  of  the  various  important  button-making  mussels 
have  been  determined  and  it  is  the  province  of  the 
laboratory  to  provide  those  fishes  and  have  them  inocu- 
late themselves  by  swimming  in  tanks  or  ponds  in 
which  the  spawning  mussels  have  been  placed.  When 
a  fish  is  sufficiently  infected  it  is  turned  loose  in  the 
river,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  young  mussels,  having 
attained  a  proper  development,  become  detached  from 
the  gills,  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  begin 
their  independent  existence. 

The  cliffs  of  the  Grand  Canon  descending  to  its 
depths  form  a  succession  of  huge  steps,  each  300  to 
500  feet  high,  with  steep  rocky  slopes  between.  The 
cliffs  are  the  edges  of  hard  beds  of  limestone  or  sand- 
stone ;  the  intervening  slopes  mark  the  outcrops  of 
softer  beds.  This  series  of  beds  is  more  than  3600 
feet  thick,  and  the  beds  lie  nearly  horizontal.  Far 
down  the  canon  is  a  broad  shelf  caused  by  the  hard 
sandstone  at  the  base  of  this  series,  deeply  trenched 
by  a  narrow  inner  canon  cut  a  thousand  feet  or  more 
into  the  underlying  "granite." 

■■■! 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Swiss  condensed- 
milk  industry  owes  its  birth  and  progress  to  an  Ameri- 
can. George  H.  Page  of  Palmyra  organized  at  Zug. 
Switzerland,  in  1867.  the  first  condensed  milk  com- 
pany under  the  name  of  "Anglo  Swiss  Condensed  Milk 
Company."  This  company  was  afterwards  absorbed  by 
a  famous  Swiss  concern  at  Vevey.  which  has  today  no 
less  than  six  factories  of  its  own  in  operation  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  eighteen  in  foreign  countries. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Aileen  Aroon. 
When  like  the  early  rose, 

Aileen  Aroon ! 
Beauty  in  childhood  blows, 

Aileen  Aroon ! 
When    like   a   diadem, 
Buds  blush   around  the  stem. 
Which  is  the  fairest  gem, 

Aileen  Aroon ! 

Is  it  the  laughing  eye, 

Aileen  Aroon  ! 
Is  it  the  timid  sigh, 

Aileen  Aroon ! 
Is  it  the  tender  tone. 
Soft  as  the  stringed  harp's  moan  ? 
Oh,  it  is  truth  alone. 

Aileen  Aroon ! 

When  like  the  rising  day, 

Aileen  Aroon  ! 
Love  sends  his  early  ray, 

Aileen  Aroon ! 
What  makes  his  dawning  glow 
Changeless  through  joy  or  woe? 
Only  the  constant  know. 

Aileen  Aroon ! 

I  know  a  valley  fair, 

Aileen  Aroon  1 
I  knew  a  cottage  there. 

Aileen  Aroon ! 
Far  in  that  valley's  shade, 
I   knew   a  gentle  maid, 
Flower  of  the  hazel  glade, 

Aileen  Aroon ! 

Who  in  the  song  so  sweet, 

Aileen  Aroon ! 
Who  in  the  dance  so  fleet, 

Aileen  Aroon ! 
Dear  were  her  charms  to  me, 
Dearer  her  laughter  free. 
Dearest   her   constancy, 

Aileen  Aroon ! 

Were  she  no  longer  true, 

Aileen  Aroon ! 
What  should   her  lover  do  ? 

Aileen  Aroon ! 
Fly  with  his  broken  chain 
Far  o'er  the  mountain  main. 
Never  to  love  again, 

Aileen  Aroon ! 

Youth  must  with  time  decay, 

Aileen  Aroon ! 
Beauty  must  fade  away, 

Aileen  Aroon ! 
Castles  are  sacked  in   war. 
Chieftains  are  scattered  far, 
Truth  is  a  fixed  star, 

Aileen  Aroon  !  — Gerald  Griffin. 


The  Old  World  and  the  New. 
The  Muse,  disgusted   at  an  age  and  clime 

Barren   of   every   glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame: 

In  happy  climes  where,  from  the  genial  sun. 
And  virgin  earth  ;  such  scenes  ensue  ; 

The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 
And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true: 

In  happy  climes  the  seat  of  innocence, 
Where   nature  guides   and  virtue  rules ; 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools: 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts  ; 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage, 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay, — 
Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 

When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 
By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way: 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day  ; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  his  last. 

^  — George  Berkeley. 

Wind  and  Sea. 
The  sea  is  a  jovial  comrade, 

He  laughs  wherever  he  goes  ; 
His  merriment  shines  in  the  dimpling  lines 

That  wrinkle  his  hale  repose; 
He  lays  himself  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Sun, 

And    shakes   all   over   with  glee, 
And  the  broad-backed  billows  fall  faint  on  the  shore, 

In  the  mirth  of  the  mighty  Sea ! 

But  the  Wind  is  sad  and  restless. 

And   cursed  with   an  inward  pain  ! 
You  may  hark  as  you  will,  by  valley  or  hill, 

But  you  hear  him  still   complain. 
He  wails   on  the   barren   mountains. 

And   shrieks   on   the   wintry   sea ; 
He  sobs  in  the  cedar,   and  moans  in  the  pine, 

And  shudders  all  over  the  aspen  tree. 

Welcome  are  both  their  voices. 

And  I  know  not  which  is  best, — 
The  laughter  that  slips  from  the  Ocean's  lips, 

Or  the  comfortless  Wind's  unrest. 
There's   a  pang  in   all   rejoicing, 

A  joy  in  the  heart  of  pain, 
And   the  Wind   that   saddens,    the   Sea   that   gladdens. 

Are  singing  the  self-same  strain  ! 

— Bayard    Tavlor. 
^ifc 

Nickel  ore  has  been  discovered  in  California.  San 
Diego  County  being  the  particular  section  so  honored. 
The  deposit  is  an  irregular  body  in  a  dark  igneous 
rock  (gabbro)  and  is  shown  to  have  an  origin  similar 
to  that  attributed  by  most  geologists  to  the  famous  de- 
posits at  Sudbury,  Ontario.  It  occurs  in  an  iron-nickel 
sulphide  (probably  polydymite),  and  assays  of  more 
than  four  per  cent  of  nickel  have  been  obtained. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


REVELATIONS  OF  A  GERMAN  ATTACHE. 


Emil  Witte  Writes  a  Boob  Dealing   with   the    Inner  Side  of 
Diplomatic   Life. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  at  the  same  time 
aggravating  books  resulting  from  the  war  is  "The 
Revelations  of  a  German  Attache,"  by  Emil  Witte, 
who  was  attached  to  the  German  Embassy  at  Washing- 
ton and  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin  from  1898  to 
1907.  Witte  contends  that  Germany  is  the  chief  foe 
of  the  United  States,  that  she  seeks  and  has  long 
sought  war  with  this  country,  and  that  more  than  once 
conflict  was  perilously  near.  It  was  narrowly  averted, 
he  declares,  during  the  memorable  visit  of  Prince 
Henry  to  this  country.  This  visit,  Witte  insists,  was 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  fealty  of  Germans 
in  America  to  the  Fatherland.  While  Prince. Henry 
was  here  it  was  decided  to  give  Von  Holleben,  the 
German  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  his  passports, 
and  demand  his  recall.  This,  at  any  time,  was  peril- 
ously near  to  being  a  war  move — to  have  it  occur 
during  the  prince's  visit,  or  to  have  the  news  of  the 
impending  action  leak  out,  would  surely  bring  about 
conflict.  When  it  was  seen  that  the  intended  recall 
could  not  be  kept  secret  much  longer  the  prince  cut 
short  his  visit  and  hurried  home.  Two  days  later  the 
storm  broke,  and  Von  Holleben  was  given  his  pass- 
ports. It  is  not  made  at  all  clear  by  Witte  just  why 
the  ambassador  was  recalled,  or  whether  his  recall 
was  intended  by  a  certain  group  of  American  poli- 
ticians to  provoke  war. 

Here  is  rather  an  amusing  account  of  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  Von  Holleben's  recall: 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  silence  and  speak  only 
after  the  ambassador  had  spoken.  With  feverish  pulses  I 
had  gone  to  my  rest  that  evening,  but  not  to  sleep.  Sud- 
denly the  bell  began  to  ring  rather  insistently.  I  opened  the 
door  for  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Herald,  who  wished 
most  earnestly  to  speak  to  me.  There  had  arrived  from 
Washington  at  the  Herald  office,  so  he  told  me,  a  telegram 
of  eighteen  hundred  words,  and  he  had  been  given  the  order, 
so  he  laughingly  said,  to  fetch  me  alive  or  dead.  I  replied 
that  I  was  unable  to  express  my  views  on  the  affair,  but 
finally  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  accompany  him  and 
look  into  the  telegram. 

In  the  pubbsher's  sanctum  of  the  Herald  I  found  its  lead- 
ing spirits  assembled  around  a  table.  They  looked  at  me 
with  gleaming  eyes,  as  though  expecting  great  things  of  me, 
and  pressed  me  to  break  my  silence.  From  a  telegram  which 
they  had  received  they  had  been  led  to  believe,  so  they  said, 
that  I  would  be  able  to  disclose  any  intrigue  between  the 
Democratic  candidate,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  the  Ger- 
man ambassador,  Herr  von  Holleben,  which  latter  had  prom- 
ised the  former  support  of  the  German-American  voters  in 
case  the  former,  in  event  of  his  election,  would  guarantee 
to  the  German  Empire  the  possession  of  a  coaling  station  in 
the  West  Indies.  If  I  so  understood  the  case,  I  had  only  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  they  would  take  care  of  the  rest. 

At  that  "moment  the  cloven  hoof  of  the  Washington  repub- 
lican Urian  came  to  light.  The  Herald  atmosphere  suddenly 
appeared  to  me  to  smell  of  sulphur,  and  I  replied  that  I  was 
not  in  a  position  to  give  them  the  answer  they  were  ap- 
parently expecting.  I  saw  long  faces.  They  had  not  expected 
this,  and  their  hopes  of  a  Herald  sensation  had  come  to 
naught. 

After  they  had  assured  me  that  they  would  observe  absolute 
silence  I  gave  the  assembled  editors  some  facts  about  my 
conflict  with  Herr  von  Holleben.  Their  promise,  however, 
was  not  kept,  and  my  confidences  appeared  in  the  next  edition 
of  the  Herald  in  a  malevolent,  changed,  and  disfigured  form. 
Why  had  I  not  given  the  New  York  Herald  the  expected 
"Bryan  sensation"? 

The  author  relates  that  a  day  or  two  later,  while 
he  was  besieged  by  a  bevy  of  Xew  York  reporters,  the 
Herald  man  called.  Witte  reminded  him  of  how  the 
paper  had  broken  faith  and  refused  to  give  him  an  in- 
terview. When  the  reporter  had  gone  one  of  the  other 
newspaper  men  remarked,  "That  is  the  way  the  Herald 
always  does." 

The  downfall  of  Von  Holleben  was  partly  due,  Witte 
says,  to  the  close  friendship  existing  between  Roose- 
velt and  Spec  von  Sternburg  who  succeeded  Von 
Holleben.  In  passing  the  author  takes  this  "swipe"  at 
Von  Sternburg: 

Freiherr  Spec  von  Sternburg  is  not  a  descendant  of  an  old 
German  noble  family,  as  it  was  claimed  for  him  by  the 
American  newspapers,  but  is — of  which  fact  he  should  be 
proud  in  democratic  America — of  poor  and  obscure  origin. 
Even  his  grandfather,  a  plain  shepherd,  was  named  Spec,  but 
he  knew  how  to  use  a  natural  talent  in  the  care  of  his  for- 
tune and  so  to  enlarge  it  that  he  was  able  to  buy  the  prop- 
erty of  Lutzchena.  near  Leipzig,  where,  with  great  success, 
he  bred  the  so-called  electoral  sheep  and  developed  a  good 
breed.  For  his  services  as  a  sheep-breeder  the  former  shep- 
herd Spec  was  knighted  by  the  Bavarian  government  and 
received  the  name  of  Freiherr  Spec  von  Sternburg. 

Herman  Ridder,  editor  of  the  Nezv  Yorker  Staats- 
Zeitung,  did  not  like  Von  Sternburg,  and  began  a  cam- 
paign of  lampooning  and  abusing  him.  A  way  of 
putting  a  stop  to  this  was  found.  Professor  Munster- 
berg  of  Harvard  was  one  of  the  chief  actors,  says 
Witte,  in  bringing  the  Staats-Zeititng  to  a  sense  of 
its  duty: 

In  several  large  newspapers  at  that  time  there  appeared  an- 
nouncements "from  the  best  source,"  wherein  it  was  claimed 
that  a  new  large  German  newspaper  was  to  be  founded  in 
New  York.  This  paper,  it  was  said,  would  appeal  to  all  the 
Germans  in  New  York  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  eternal 
wrangling  and  crookedness  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zei- 
luttg,  as  well  as  with  its  political  faithlessness,  which  first 
took  this  side  and  then  the  other,  and  would  excel  it  in  all 
points,  both  editorially  and  technically.  Money  would  be  of 
no  consideration  with  the  new  paper,  as  there  would  be  un- 
limited means  at  its  disposal,  namely  the  treasure  of  the 
German  Empire. 

Herr  Bernard  Ridder,  a  German-American  "self-made  man," 
who  had  risen  from  a  messenger  boy  to  the  all-powerful 
leadership  and  part  owner  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung, 
began   to   be  afraid.     There   might  possibly  be   some  truth   in 


these  statements,  and  if,  as  it  was  claimed.  Professor  Hugo 
Miinsterberg  should  undertake  the  chief  editorship  of  the  new 
paper,  then  the  Staats-Zeitung  would  be  obliged  to  reef  its 
mainsail.  Herr  Ridder  therefore  thought  it  best  to  reform, 
a  reconciliation  banquet  took  place,  and  the  proclaimed  news- 
paper did  not  appear. 

Witte  has  considerable  to  say  of  the  political  activi- 
ties of  Miinsterberg  and  other  German  educators  in 
this  country.  He  quotes  a  rival  of  Miinsterberg  as 
being  disgruntled  over  getting  nothing  from  the  Ger- 
man government,  while  Miinsterberg  is  allowed  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  his  sen-ices  to  Germany  in 
this  country.  An  idea  of  what  these  services  were  may 
be  gained  from  the  following: 

His  Excellency  von  Holleben  journeyed  one  day  to  Cam- 
bridge as  a  guest  of  the  Harvard  professor  and  returned  with 
an  honorary  doctor's  degree,  as  proud  and  happy  over  this 
distinction  as  a  peacock.  "A  fine  man,  this  Miinsterberg," 
was  the  comment  at  the  embassy,  where  many  pleased  faces 
were  to  be  seen.  American  titles  of  doctorate  are  not  par- 
ticularly highly  valued  in  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  and 
the  free  distribution  of  the  title  to  American  politicians  and 
European  diplomats  does  not  serve  to  enhance  its  worth. 
That  later  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  even  Spec  von  Sternburg, 
who,  as  an  old  soldier,  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  all  letters, 
were  several  times  burdened  with  the  American  doctor  title 
does  not  change  the  fact.  I  had  a  further  proof  of  the 
activities  and  of  the  character  of  these  Herr  professors  when 
one  day  at  the  embassy  a  typewritten  copy  of  an  article  was 
given  me  which  had  appeared  in  a  Boston  paper.  It  was  an 
arrogant  arraignment  of  Professor  Birchow,  who,  because  he 
had  criticized  the  German  government  for  its  colonial  policy, 
was  called  "a  childish  old  man,"  whom,  even  in  Germany, 
no  one  took  any  more  in  earnest,  and  whose  doings  and 
harangues  outside  of  Germany  were  altogether  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

"Professor  Miinsterberg  wrote  the  article,"  Hofrat  Kinne 
explained  to  me  in  the  intimacy  of  the  embassy,  "and  his  ex- 
cellency requests  you  to  give  copies  of  it  to  the  correspond- 
ents here  and  so  spread  it  as  much  as  possible." 

I  blushed  at  the  shamelessness  of  the  request,  took  the 
copy  and  put  it  in  my  scrap  basket  where  it  was  deepest. 
Only  one  copy  I  gave  to  an  academic  teacher,  the  no  less 
worthy  professor,  Hermann  Schoenfeld,  of  the  Columbian  Uni- 
versity in  Washington,  who  was  highly  indignant  over  the 
attack  and  said  the  author  was  a  shame  to  all  the  German 
professors  in  America. 

The  most  interesting  and  intelligible  portions  of 
Witte's  book  are  those  relating  to  his  services  with  the 
German  Embassy  at  Washington  as  a  conciliator  of 
American  papers  that  were  inimical  to  Germany.  He 
makes  some  revelations  in  regard  to  the  secret  ways 
of  diplomats  that  are  rather  astounding.  Witte 
prefaces  his  account  of  his  activities  at  Washington  by 
describing  a  scene  in  the  office  of  the  Dcutschen  Zei- 
tung at  Vienna.  Witte  was  one  of  the  editors,  and 
when  the  news  of  war  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  came  he  sat  down  to  write  an  editorial  favoring 
the  United  States.  He  tells  with  unconscious  humor 
of  the  result: 

As  the  telegram  from  the  K.  K.  Telegraph  Correspondent's 
office  left  no  further  doubt  that  the  war  which  was  brewing 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion  of  the  Maine  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana  had  become  unavoidable  ;  yes,  had  practically  already 
begun,  even  though  the  official  declaration  of  war  had  not 
been  pronounced,  so  the  Spanish-American  conflict  was  the 
logical  theme  for  the  leading  editorial,  and  it  fell  to  my  share 
to  write  it.  I  was  already  quite  advanced  with  my  work 
when  the  publisher,  Dr.  Theodor  Waehner,  a  well-meaning 
but  rather  narrow-minded  man,  appeared.  Then  followed 
the  somewhat  dramatic  dialogue  : 

Dr.  Waehner — Well,  gentlemen,  what  are  we  writing  about 
today  ? 

/ — Doctor,   war  is  here.      I  have   already  begun   an   article. 

Dr.  Waehner — But  naturally  we  can  not  permit  the  Ameri- 
cans to  send  their  fleet  to  Europe  and  close  up  the  Spanish 
harbors. 

/ — You  are  in  a  good  humor  today,  doctor,  but,  speaking 
seriously,  I  am  making  it  plain  in  my  article  that  our  sym- 
pathies are  with  America. 

Dr.  Waehner — You  can  not  possibly  mean  that !  You  are 
joking  with  me,   are  you  not? 

/ — Not  in  the  least.  I  have,  as  you  know,  lived  in  America, 
know  the  circumstances,   and  can  not  write   against  America. 

Dr.  Waehner — That  will  not  do  under  any  circumstances! 
The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  is  an  Austrian  archduchess  ;  the 
Austrians  are  a  Catholic  people  like  the  Spaniards  and  will 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  people  of  their  faith ;  besides, 
America  is  a  republic,  and  as  loyal  subjects  of  a  monarch- 
ruled  land  we  may  not  sympathize  with  a  republic.  There- 
fore it  must  not  be  so !  We  are  for  Spain  and  against 
America  ! 

/ — I  am  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  share  your  viewpoint, 
and  must  beg  you,  therefore,  to  seek  another  editor  to  write 
such   articles. 

With  these  words  I  tore  up  the  article  begun  by  me  and 
threw  it  into  the  waste-basket,  reached  for  my  hat  and  cane 
and  prepared  to  leave  the  room,  when  Dr.  Waehner  hurried 
after  me  and  begged  me  to  discuss  my  views  at  an  editorial 
conference.  There  was  a  stormy  explanation,  which  ended  by 
my  being  given  a  free  hand  to  write  as  I  thought  best.  In 
the  end  Dr.  Waehner,  who  liked  a  good  drink,  had  a  bottle 
of  Hennessy  Cognac  brought.  We  smoked  a  cigar  of  peace, 
and  harmony  was  3gain  restored.  I  returned  to  my  place, 
took  out  of  the  basket  the  torn  manuscript,  pasted  each  part 
carefully  together,  and  finished  my  article,  though  still  under 
great  excitement. 

Witte  says  that  his  editorial  roused  a  storm  of  pro- 
test in  Germany,  the  press  of  which  was  abusing  the 
United  States  fearfully.  It  was  shortly  after  this  edi- 
torial was  published  that  Witte  conceived  the  idea  of 
coming  to  America  and  establishing  at  Washington  a 
bureau  for  sending  American  political  news  to  Ger- 
many, with  the  idea  of  promoting  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  two  countries.  His  plan  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  high  German  officials,  and  he 
came  to  America  full  of  hope.  But  he  says  that  his 
idea  was  taken  over  here  by  Paul  Haedicke.  Xew  York 
representative  of  the  Wolff  News  Bureau  of  Europe. 
As  a  sop,  Witte  was  made  a  sort  of  journalistic  attache 
of  the  German  Embassy  at  Washington : 

In  entering  upon  my  duties  I  received  general  instructions 
to  make  every  effort  to  make  the  papers  keep  silence  which 
were  antagonistic  to  Germany  and  to  perform  the  miracle  of 


turning  them  from  bitter  opponents  to  friends  and  admirers 
of  the  emperor,  as  well  as  also  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
real  enemy  of  the  United  States  was  not  Germany,  but  Eng- 
land. I  found  this  duty  in  no  sense  easy.  The  government, 
as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  American  people,  were 
suspicious  of  the  German  Empire  and  its  politics,  and  the 
Anglo-American  press  was  only  too  true  a  mirror  of  this  dis- 
trust. In  the  administration  circle  no  bones  were  made  of 
the  idea  that  America's  next  war  would  be  with  Germany, 
and  even  the  personnel  of  the  German  Embassy  was  fully 
convinced  likewise.  I  myself  once  heard  a  young  reporter 
of  the  New  York  Sun  declaring  to  the  chancellor  of  the  em- 
bassy, Mr.  Kinne,  in  hoarse  words:  "All  your  fine  words 
will  not  help  you.  You  are  now  in  the  same  position  as 
Spain  before  the  war."  As  a  punishment  for  his  forwardness 
the  door  ever  afterward  was  closed  to  the  impertinent  youth, 
but  the  sting  of  his  remark  remained,  and  what  he  had  openly 
said  the  whole  of  Washington  thought  in  secret,  though 
silence   was   imposed   for   official   reasons. 

According  to  the  author,  he  had  very  good  success 
with  the  daily  newspapers  of  Washington,  which  were 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  German  Embassy  because 
of  their  personal  attacks  on  Von  Holleben: 

As  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  of  my  mis- 
sion that  the  nature  of  my  relations  to  the  embassy  should 
remain  a  profound  secret,  I  was  enrolled  by  the  ambassador, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  von  Sternburg,  as  a  Washington 
special  correspondent  of  the  Norddeutscheyi  Allgemeinen  Zei- 
titng,  and  in  this  character  I  associated  with  the  American 
journalists,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  use  of  for  the  service 
of  the  ambassador.  Count  Seckendorff  knew  of  the  secret 
and  gave  me  letters  of  introduction  to  the  publishers,  per- 
sonally known  to  him,  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  and 
the  Evening  Post,  in  which  he  introduced  me  as  the  special 
correspondent  of  the  Norddeutschen  Allgemeinen  Zeitung  and 
asked  if  opportunity  might  be  given  me  to  reply  in  the  col- 
umns of  their  papers  to  the  frequently  wrong  views  of  the 
editors  on  German  politics.  The  reception  given  me  by  Mr. 
Beriah  Wilkins,  the  owner  of  the  Washington  Post,  was  not 
particularly  encouraging.  He  greeted  me  very  cordially,  but 
said  that  according  to  his  own  experiences  in  Germany  he 
was  not  able  to  believe  the  honorable  intentions  of  the  Ger- 
man love  suit,  because,  he  added,  it  had  happened  to  him 
while  on  his  travels,  in  Berlin  hotels  and  the  other  large 
towns  of  Germany,  that  German  officers  had  left  his  table 
in  demonstrative  fashion  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  he  was  an 
American. 

I  had  better  results  with  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  to 
whose  editor,  Mr.  Noyes,  I  also  handed  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Count  Seckendorff.  Mr.  Noyes  listened  to  me 
sympathetically,  and  after  that  interview  there  were  no  fur- 
ther personal  attacks  on  the  ambassador  in  the  Star. 

I  received  an  extremely  warm  welcome  from  the  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Washington  Times,  Mr.  Goldwin  West.  This 
paper,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent opposers  of  the  ambassador,  published  on  the  morning 
after  my  visit  an  article  in  which  was  most  urgently  set 
forth  the  necessity  for  the  cultivation  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  United  Kingdoms  and  the  German  Empire. 
Later  I  arranged  a  meeting  between  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  von 
Holleben,  which  was  very  satisfactory  for  both  sides.  As 
Mr.  West  later  confided  to  me  over  a  glass  of  beer,  ever 
since  that  interview  Mr.  von  Sternburg  had  been  a  frequent 
and  welcome  midnight  visitor  in  the  editorial  sanctum  of  the 
Washington  Times. 

The  author  gives  an  account  of  his  negotiations  with 
the  Xew  York  Sun,  which,  he  says,  agreed  to  take  a 
neutral  attitude  toward  Germany,  but  afterward  vio- 
lated its  agreement : 

A  source  of  constant  anger  and  annoyance  for  the  ambas- 
sador were  the  ill-natured  attacks  of  the  New  York  Sun.  I 
received,  therefore,  one  day  the  commission  to  go  to  New 
York  and  try  my  arts  on  the  publisher  of  this  paper,  Mr. 
Laffan.  He  listened  attentively  to  my  arguments  and  agreed 
with  me  that  a  continuation  of  the  attacks  would  have  very 
bad  consequences  for  the  two   peoples. 

"I  have,"  I  told  him,  "in  my  character  of  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  semi-official  Berlin  Norddeutschen  Allge- 
meinen Zeitung  had  repeated  opportunities  of  talking  with 
Herr  von  Holleben  about  the  position  which  the  New  York 
Sun  has  taken  against  Germany.  As  an  admirer  of  the  many 
qualities  which  the  Sun  displays,  he  deeply  regrets  that  the 
New  York  Sun  should  belong  to  the  opponents  of  the  Ger- 
man policy,  and  he  is  most  anxious  to  convince  its  editors 
of  the  sincerity  of  Germanj-'s  declaration  of  friendship.  We 
ask  of  you  nothing  further  than  a  neutral  attitude." 

Mr.  Laffan  had  listened  attentively  to  me.  "You  shall  not 
have  appealed  to  me  in  vain,"  he  replied,  "and  I  will  promise 
you  that  the  attacks  in  the  Sun  on  the  German  ambassador 
and  the  German  Empire  shall  cease." 

"Allow  me  one  more  observation,  Mr.  Laffan,"  I  continued 
my  argument,  "you  are  not  only  the  pubbsher  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  but  also  the  founder  of  the  great  telegraph  bu- 
reau which  is  named  after  you,  and  as  such  you  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  success  and  rapidity  of  your  news 
service,  that  it  shall  not  be  behind  the  Associated  Press.  As 
things  now  stand,  your  Berlin  service  stands  second  to  the 
Associated  Press.  I  believe  I  am  able  to  assure  you,  from 
my  knowledge  of  persons  and  circumstances,  that  the  chan- 
cellor and  secretary'  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  would  gladly 
give  your  Berlin  reporter  the  same  advantages  as  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  as  soon  as  they  had  the  assurance  of  the  strict 
neutrality  of  your  news  service.  Besides,"  Mr.  Laffan  looked 
at  me  intently,  "besides  the  German  Empire  has  in  view  the 
laying  of  its  own  cable  to  America.  I  shall  not  hide  it  from 
you  that  in  regard  to  you  particularly  favors  could  be  granted 
for  the  forwarding  of  your  telegrams.  Do  you  clearly  under- 
stand me?  No  change  of  opinion  is  expected  from  the  Sun, 
only  the  strictest  neutrality  and  impartiality." 

Mr.  Laffan  held  out  both  hands  to  me.  "The  German  Em- 
pire has  a  good  advocate  in  you,"  he  said,  laughing,  "and  I 
repeat  my  promise  that  the  attacks  in  the  New  York  Sun 
shall  cease.     Here,  you  have  my  hand  on  it." 

Witte  is  a  man  with  a  grievance,  and  it  is  largely  to 
air  his  grievance  that  this  volume  was  written.  He 
declares  that  an  enemy  revealed  the  fact  to  the  world 
that  instead  of  being  a  correspondent  of  a  German 
paper  Witte  was  a  "fixer"  of  the  American  press;  that 
the  embassy  then  discharged  him ;  that  quarrels  fol- 
lowed;  that  the  embassy  hounded  him,  forcing  him  out 
of  one  position  after  another.  He  has  made  appeal 
after  appeal,  apparently  to  every  high  official  in  Ger- 
many save  the  Kaiser,  but  has  never  been  able  to  re- 
instate himself.  Whether  or  not  Witte's  grievance  has 
colored  his  statements  may  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  those  who  read  his  volume. 

The  Revelations  of  a  Germ  \n  Attache.    B; 
Witte.     Xew  York:   George  H.  Doran  Com] 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  World-Mender, 
Maxwell  Gray  evidently  wrote  this  story  as 
a  sort  of  protest  against  the  passing  away  of 
the  old  aristocratic  order  of  government  from 
English  life,  the  order  represented  in  politics 
by  the  great  hereditary  ruling  houses  and  in 
the  country  by  the  parson  and  the  squire. 
Her  hero  is  a  village  boy,  an  orphan,  who 
is  brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  a  bigoted 
nonconformist  preacher,  who  instills  into  his 
ward  a  hatred  of  things  as  they  are  and  of  a 
social  system  founded  upon  caste.  The  boy 
is  clever  and  receptive,  and  when  by  the  aid 
of  the  local  aristocrat  he  is  sent  to  school 
and  college  he  forms  the  great  ambition  to 
become  prime  minister  and  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  inequality  of  which  he  has  so  vivid 
a  recognition. 

He  does  not  become  prime  minister,  but  he 
does  become  a  successful  journalist,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  government,  and  a  popular  leader. 
We  see  his  radicalism  waning  under  direct 
contact  with  the  people  whose  cause  he  has 
espoused,  and  this,  it  may  be  said,  commonly 
happens  with  the  idealist  statesman.  There 
is  much  in  his  career  that  reminds  us  of 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  including  his  marriage  to 
an  American,  and  his  gradual  estrangement 
from  a  radicalism  that  is  built  on  theories 
and  ideals  that  have  no  counterparts  in  actual 
life. 

The  story  is  admirably  told,  although  we 
may  deprecate  the  visibility  of  the  author's- 
own  opinions.  It  is  a  defect  that  causes  her 
to  give  undue  prominence  to  her  aristocratic 
characters  and  to  relegate  her  hero  somewhat 
to  the  background.  We  may  also  suspect 
that  she  uses  the  couleur  de  rose  somewhat 
freely  in  her  depiction  of  the  squire  and  the 
parson  and  their  relations. 

The  World-Mender.  By  Maxwell  Gray.  New 
York:   D.   Appleton  &  Co.;    $1.35    net. 


Intelligence. 
This  is  a  course  of  four  university  lectures, 
and  although  it  is  hard,  and  perhaps  unjust, 
to  summarize  their  scope  in  a  few  lines,  they 
may  be  said  to  be  a  plea  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  power  to  think  rather  than  of  the 
power  to  do.  Intelligence  has  fallen  on  evil 
days  in  America.  Thanks  to  a  sort  of  bastard 
democracy,  there  is  even  a  certain  resentment 
against  the  man  of  intellect,  as  against  one 
unfairly  endowed  by  nature  to  the  detriment 
of  the  principle  of  human  equality.  We  like 
fools,  and  especially  energetic  fools,  and  we 
distrust  whatever  does  not  appeal  to  the  five 
senses.  And  because  we  have  so  little  intel- 
ligence we  find  these  perpetual  appeals  to 
morality  on  matters  with  which  morality  has 
nothing  to  do.  Morality  at  least  is  demo- 
cratic. We  all  have  it,  or  at  least  we  can 
all  make  an  equal  pretense  to  it.  But  the 
problems  of  the  day  are  not  to  be  solved  by 
vague  pieties  nor  ethical  stereotypes.  They 
are  to  be  solved  by  intelligence,  and  intelli- 
gence therefore  becomes  the  platform  upon 
which  the  moralities  build  themselves.  But 
we  ourselves  must  build  the  platform. 

The  Moral  Obligation  to  Be  Intelligent. 
By  John  Erskine.  New  York:  Duffield"  &  Co.;  $1 
net. 

You  Know  Me  Al. 

The  fact  that  the  author  was  once  sporting 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  fatal  to  the 
hope  that  there  was  never  such  a  person  as 
Jack  Keefe,  professional  baseball  player,  who 
writes  these  letters  to  his  friend  Al.  But  we 
may  continue  to  hope  that  Jack  Keefe  is  not 
representative  of  professional  baseball  players 
in  general,  for  a  more  uninteresting  animal 
never  appeared  on  the  printed  page.  He 
writes  to  his  friend  on  all  kinds  of  topics, 
public  and  private,  but  never  with  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  intelligence.  Possibly  the  book 
will  have  some  sort  of  fascination  for  the 
baseball  fanatic,  but  the  average  citizen  will 
read  it  with  the  same  feeling  with  which  he 
looks  into  a  cage  of  monkeys — one  of  rather 
disgusted  surprise. 

You  Know  Me  Al.  By  Ring  W.  Lardner. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 


New  Wars  for  Old. 

We  quarrel  with  the  pacifist,  not  because 
he  is  a  pacifist,  but  because  he  is  not  a 
pacifist,  which  seems  to  be  a  paradox,  but  is 
not  actually  one.  The  pacifist  is  usually  a 
sentimentalist  with  a  strong  objection  to  mili- 
tary bloodshed,  but  with  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  the  employment  of  force.  But,  says 
Mr.  Holmes,  if  you  once  admit  the  principle 
of  force,  where  can  you  draw  the  line?  If 
the  American  Revolution  was  justified  on  the 
senre  of  oppression,  if  Belgium  is  justifierj 
in  fighting  against  Germany,  then  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst  is  justified  and  many  others  who  resort 
io  force  as  a  cure  for  injustice.  We  must 
either  condemn  force  altogether,  whether  of 
soldiers  or  police,  or  we  must  allow  every 
indivit  ual  to  determine  for  himself  as  to  it- 
employment.  The  true  pacifist  disapproves  of 
all  force,  and  not  only  of  the  force  that  is 
used  for  purposes  that  he  does  not  happen  to 
sanction. 

M*.  Holmes'  book  is  therefore  to  be  com- 
mended  because   it   is   brave    and   logical   and 


because  it  states  a  conviction  that  we  may 
not  share,  but  that  we  certainly  respect.  The 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  has  certainly  high 
authority,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  should  meet 
with  less  respect  in  Christendom  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Force,  says  Mr. 
Holmes,  should  be  met  with  the  spiritual 
power  of  love,  and  he  believes  that  love  would 
conquer,  and  that  the  higher  powers  of  the 
soul  would  overcome  mere  physical  strength. 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  Tolstoy,  as  it  was 
certainly  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  It  is  also 
the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers,  who  have  con- 
sistently applied  it  to  all  the  relations  of  life 
and  without  visible  detriment  to  themselves. 
Mr.  Holmes  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its 
clear  and  courageous  enunciation.  It  comes 
as  a  relief  to  the  sickly  and  illogical  nonsense 
of  the  day  which  is  quickly  identified  as  emo- 
tionalism and  an  effeminate  and  tempera- 
mental shrinking  from  that  form  of  force  as- 
sociated with  militarism,  and  not  even  with 
all  forms  of  militarism. 

New  Wars  for  Old.     By  John  Haynes  Holmes. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  S:  Co.;  $1.50  net. 


English  Literature. 
Of  books  about  English  literature  there 
have  been  a  plenty,  but  here  is  a  volume  of 
more  pleasing  contents.  Its  large  pages, 
nearly  nine  hundred  in  number,  are  devoted 
to  examples  of  the  literature  of  various 
periods,  most  of  these  examples  being  com- 
plete. Where  portions  only  are  given  they 
have  been  extracted  with  satisfactory  care. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  six  sections  de- 
voted to  "The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  "The 
Elizabethan  Age,"  "Puritans  and  Cavaliers," 
"The  Age  of  Classicism."  "The  Age  of  Ro- 
manticism," and  "The  Victorian  Age."  It  is 
printed  in  a  finely  comfortable  type,  and  while 
it  is  primarily  intended  for  college  courses 
and  for  students  of  literature  the  average 
reader  can  open  its  pages  at  random  and  with 
the  certainty  of  finding  some  masterpiece  or 
old  favorite. 

A  Book  of  English  Literature.      Selected  and 

edited    by    Franklyn     Bliss    Snyder,    Ph.    D.,  and 

Robert    Grant    Martin,    Ph.      D.      New    York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $2.25. 


The  Gold  Trail. 
Mr.  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole  can  always  be 
relied  on  for  a  story  of  adventure  that  shall 
be  accurate  and  vivid,  and  we  have  just  such 
a  yarn  in  "The  Gold  Trail."  He  introduces 
us  to  a  picturesque  vagabond  loafing  about 
the  beaches  at  Sydney  trying  to  find  some 
one  with  money  who  will  believe  his  story  of 
a  wrecked  and  burned  ship  on  the  coast  of 
Borneo,  and  with  the  treasure  that  she  car- 
ried now  safely  buried  in  the  woods.  It  is 
an  ugly  story  of  treachery  and  murder  that 
he  tells,  and  we  suspect  at  once  that  his  part 
in  it  was  not  quite  so  subordinate  as  he  pre- 
tends. But  at  last  the  capitalist  is  found, 
and  so  the  expedition  starts  with  a  nonde- 
script crew  that  includes  two  young  gentle- 
men that  are  down  on  their  luck  and  there- 
fore ripe  for  anything  that  offers  them  a  gam- 
bler's chance  of  fortune.  The  story  is  thor- 
oughly well  told  and  therefore  there  is  no 
reed  to  compare  it  with  "Treasure  Island," 
to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance.  But 
Mr.  Stacpoole  is  not  an  imitator.  His  own 
imagination  is  fertile  enough  for  his  needs, 
and  he  uses  it  here  to  good  purpose. 

The    Gold    Trail.      By    H.    de    Vere    Stacpoole. 
New   York:  John   Lane    Company. 


The  Personality. 
This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  work 
that  is  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  psychical 
research  of  the  past  decade.  So  far  as  its 
recorded  facts  are  concerned  it  is  interesting 
and  even  important,  but  the  theories  in  ex- 
planation of  those  facts  seem  to  be  strongly 
tinged  with  preconceived  opinions,  as  well 
as  with  egotism  and  credulity.  Psychical  re- 
search has  not  actually  broken  any  new 
ground  nor  discovered  any  facts  that  were 
not  known  centuries  ago,  and  its  work  is 
therefore  somewhat  marred  by  its  assumption 
of  the  pioneer  role.  We  may  reasonably  be- 
lieve from  an  examination  of  facts  and  theo- 
ries that  there  are  few  of  the  latter  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  a  decade  of  experience  and 
reflection. 

The  Riddle  of  Personality.  By  H.  Adding- 
ton  Bruce.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  this  month  bringing 
out  a  book  of  particular  interest  and  impor- 
tance, entitled  "Charles  E.  Hughes :  The 
Statesman  as  Shown  in  the  Opinions  of  the 
Jurists."  The  author  is  Justice  William  L. 
Ransom  of  the  city  court  of  New  York.  In- 
terest in  the  personality  of  Mr.  Hughes,  which 
for  five  years  has  been  more  or  less  sub- 
merged in  the  detached  atmosphere  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  together  with  the  prevalent  pop- 
ular desire  for  more  detailed  information  as 
to  his  views  and  the  manner  of  a  man  he  is, 
are  likely  to  create  a  lively  demand  for  the 
readable  volume  which  Justice  Ransom  has 
put  together. 

The     Thomas     Y.     Crowell     Company     an 
nounces  for  early  publication  "A  Dreamer  of 


Dreams,"  by  Oliver  Huckel,  being  a  new  ac- 
count of  the  unusual  romance  of  Will  Penn, 
the  Quaker;  "Selling  Things,"  by  Orison  S. 
Marden,  a  book  of  inspiration  to  men  on  the 
road;  "The  Worth  of  a  Girl,"  by  Bertha  Pratt 
King,  a  short  essay  on  the  position  of  women 
in  modern  times,  with  special  attention  to  the 
period  of  girlhood ;  also  two  new  books  by 
Christian  D.  Larson,  entitled  "My  Ideal  of 
Marriage"  and  "In  the  Light  of  the  Spirit." 

The  Century  Company  is  publishing  a  work 
entitled  "The  Private  Secretary:  His  Duties 
and  Opportunities,"  by  Edward  Jones  Kiiduff, 
of  the  school  of  commerce,  accounts,  and 
finance,  New  York  University.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  complete,  detailed  exposition  of  the  work 
of  the  private  secretary,  with  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  opportunities  open  to  the 
highly  trained  secretary,  and  a  completecourse 
of  instruction  for  those  who  wish  to  develop 
their  capacity  in  this  field. 

A  book  about  a  part  of  this  country  much 
to  the  fore  these  days  was  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  on  August  1st.  This 
is  "The  Book  of  Texas,"  by  John  A.  Lomax 
and  H.  Y.  Benedict  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  which  is  described  as  a  historical,  sta- 
tistical, picturesque,  patriotic,  and  humorous 
work  designed  to  interpret  the  soul  of  Texas 
to  herself  and  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the 
Lone  Star  State  throughout  the  Union,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  Texans  and  those  far 
from   Texas. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announce  a 
fifth  impression  of  Willa  Sibert  Cather's  "The 
Song  of  the  Lark"  and  a  fourth  impression  of 
John  Muir's  "Story  of  My  Boyhood  and 
Youth." 

For  the  posthumous  Siwash  stories  of 
George  Fitch,  which  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  pub- 
lished August  12th,  under  the  title  of  "Petey 
Simmons  at  Siwash,"  Edmund  Vance  Cook 
has  supplied  a  biographical  introduction,  in 
which  he  pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  this  young 
American  humorist.  He  denies  that  Siwash 
College  is  in  reality  Knox  College,  from  which 
Fitch  graduated,  but  he  adds  that  this  Gales- 
burg  (Illinois)  college  is  appreciative  of  the 
Siwash  fame  as  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
real  college  is  to  have  a  chapter  room 
(planned  by  the  "Betas")  as  a  memorial  to 
the  creator  of  the  fictitious  college.  Peoria, 
where  Fitch  lived  and  worked,  is  to  place  a 
tablet  in  the  public  library  in  memory  of  its 
distinguished  citizen,  while  the  small  town  of 
Gava,  where  the  author  of  the  Siwash  stories 
was  born,  is  planning  a  monument. 

The  Century  Company  will  publish  the 
following  books  this  month :  "Tramping 
Through  Mexico,  Gautemala,  and  Honduras," 
by  Harry  A.  Frank,  author  of  "A  Vagabond 
Journey  Around  the  World";  "With  Serbia 
into  Exile,"  by  Fortier  Jones ;  "Our  Eastern 
Question,"  by  Thomas  F.  Millard,  editor  of 
the  China  Press,  and  "The  Curious  Case  of 
Marie  Dupont,"  a  detective  story  by  Adele 
Luehrmann. 

A  new  edition  of  "The  Power  of  Mental 
Demand,"  by  Herbert  E.  Law,  F.  C  S.,  with 
an  additional  chapter  on  the  psychology  of 
efficiency,  will  soon  be  published  by  Paul  El- 
der &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  This  book  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  forceful  short  essays  on 
the  essentials  of  accomplishment.  It  has  been 
out  of  print  for  the  past  year. 

Mrs.  Grace  Sartwell  Mason,  author  of  '  The 
Golden  Hope,"  a  romance  of  the  Western 
mining  country,  recently  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  says  that  her  ancestors  were 
all  New  Englanders — preachers  and  Indian 
fighters,  when  they  weren't  whaling.  Eut  she 
thinks  that  her  grandfather  must  have  been 
strangely  irresponsible,  for  one  day  he  left  the 
plow  in  a  rocky  furrow,  threw  up  the  gray 
job  of  making  New  England  proud  of  herself 
and  departed  'round  the  Horn  for  California, 
after  which  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  him 
but  a  nugget  of  gold  from  which  her  grand- 
mother caused  to  be  made  a  string  of  beads. 

Thomas  F.  Millard,  whose  new  book,  "Our 
Eastern  Question,"  is  announced  for  publica- 
tion shortly  by  the  Century  Company,  has  been 
for  many  years  closely  identified  with  the 
Orient  and  its  problems.  Beginning  his  news- 
paper career  in  St.  Louis,  he  soon  worked  into 
foreign  correspondence  and  reported  the 
"Boxer"  disorders  in  China  and  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  being  in  the  field  with  the  Rus- 
sian army.  In  his  two  books,  "The  New  Far 
East"  and  "America  and  the  Far  Eastern 
Question,"  he  sounded  a  new  note  in  the 
American  point  of  view  with  regard  to  Ori- 
ental affairs  and  established  his  reputation  as 
a  sound  critic  of  them. 

Before  all  modern  Europe  was  involved  in 
warfare,  Israel  Zangwill  was  wont  to  specu- 
late on  war  and  its  effects  on  the  human  race 
— witness  his  play,  "The  War  God."  This 
writing  was  more  or  less  theory  as  compared 
with  his  new  book,  "The  War  for  the  World," 
published  recently  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
Among  the  topics  which  he  discusses  without 
mincing  of  words  are:  "The  War  and  the 
Drama,"  "The  War  and  the  Women,"  "The 
War  and  the  Jews,"  "RiiE3ia  and  the  Jews," 
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SIX  POPULAR  BOOKS 

WHEN  A  MAN'S  A  MAN $1.35 

By  Harold  Bell  Wright. 

THE  HEART  OF  RACHAEL 1.35 

By  Kathleen  Norris. 

THE  PORTION  OF  A  CHAMPION 135 

By  Francis  o  Sullivan  tighe. 

THE  GIRL  PHILIPPA 1.40 

By  Robert  William  Chambers. 

LOOT 1.25 

By  Arthur  Somers  Roche. 

CAPPY  RICKS 1  ?5 

By  Peter  B.Kyne. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


"The  Jewish  Factor  in  the  War  and  the  Settle- 
ment," and  "The  Gods  of  Germany."  Inter- 
spersed throughout  are  bits  of  poetry  and  tell- 
ing extracts  from  the  writings  of  others. 

"Tish,"  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's  best- 
known  character,  promises  to  make  almost  as 
many  more  friends  when  she  appears  in  book 
■form  as  she  has  done  through  her  career  in 
the  magazines.  The  advance  orders  for  the 
book,  which  will  be  published  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  this  month,  have  necessitated 
a  second  printing,  bringing  the  total  number 
of  copies  up  to  25,000. 

"The  Great  Push,"  by  Patrick  MacGill,  is 
the  story  of  the  famous  charge  at  Loos,  when 
the  boys  of  the  Royal  Irish  dribbled  a  football 
across  the  shell-torn  field  to  the  German 
trenches,  and  Patrick  MacGill,  the  young  Irish 
author,  charged  with  them.  Other  men  have 
visited  the  lines — written  in  the  trenches,  told 
of  fierce  encounters — but  always  at  second 
hand.  Here  is  the  story  of  the  fiercest  fight 
of  all,  told  by  a  master  writer,  who  actually 
went  through  the  fight  himself.  The  book  is 
published  by  the   George  H.   Doran  Company. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  notable  series  of 
experiments  in  the  physiology  of  the  stomach 
has  been  conducted  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago by  Professor  Anton  J.  Carlson  of  the 
department  of  physiology,  and  announcement 
is  just  made  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  that  among  its  fall  publications  will  be 
a  volume  by  Professor  Carlson,  in  which  he 
gives  the  results  of  his  experiments  and  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  The 
book  will  be  published  under  the  title  of 
"The  Control  of  Hunger  in  Health  and 
Disease." 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  In  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 
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"Making  a  Man 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WE  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it. 
Business  men   use   it. 
Ladies  use   it. 
Children   use   it. 

By  following  Mr.  Harrison's  advice  the 
stout  can  reduce  and  the  thin  can  increase 
their    weight. 

This  manual  of  athletics  is  published  and 
sold   by 

H.  S.  CROCKER   &   CO. 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


Borrow  From  Us  and  Pay  Off  Others 

<S  We  loan  money  at  6%  per 
annum  to  wage  earners  and 
salaried  people  by  the  same 
dignified,  unembarrassing 
method  that  your  employer 
uses  at  his  bank. 
^  Loans  from  $25  to  $500  or 
more  can  be  made  quickly. 

The    Morris    Plan    Company 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 


August  19,  1916. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Buffoon. 

Since  we  have  new  styles  in  art  why  not 
also  in  fiction?  There  was  a  time  when  art 
represented  the  beautiful,  or  at  least  tried  to. 
But  we  have  outgrown  all  that.  Now  we  turn 
languidly  from  anything  that  does  not  portray 
dirt,  ugliness,  disease,  crime,  or  the  common- 
place. It  must  be  photographic  and  repulsive 
or  it  can  not  be  art.  We  tolerate  only  what 
makes  us  sick. 

The  earlier  novelists  selected  their  charac- 
ters because  they  were  notable  and  worthy 
of  acquaintance  and  sympathy,  but  no  as  avons 
change  tout  cela.  The  modern  method  is  to 
find  some  one  wholly  worthless  and  contempt- 
ible and  to  vivisect  him,  or  her,  mentally  and 
morally  through  the  orthodox  three  hundred 
pages.  We  want  to  know  precisely  what  the 
bank  clerk  thinks  when  he  sees  the  pretty 
girl  showing  her  ankles  on  a  windy  day. 
There  must  be  no  reservations.  That  would 
be  inartistic.  And  if  the  bank  clerk  happens 
also  to  be  an  idiot  and  the  girl  a  cocotte  so 
much  the  better  for  the  cause  of  art. 

The  hero  of  "The  Buffoon"  is  not  an  idiot. 
He  is  only  utterly  immoral,  worthless,  and 
commonplace.  So  are  most  of  the  other  char- 
acters. They  are  not  worth  half  a  page.  We 
admire  the  author's  skill,  and  it  is  consider- 
able, but  we  can  not  imagine  why  he  so 
wastes  his  time — and  ours.  We  reach  the  last 
page  hoping  against  hope  that  some  one  will 
do  something  that  justifies  the  record.  But 
no  one  does.  Our  only  reward  is  a  clever 
piece  of  portraiture,  like  that  of  the  "gentle- 
man" or  the  "lady"  in  the  art  gallery.  We 
like  the  coloring,  but  we  wonder  why  they 
ever  had  their  pictures  painted. 

The  Buffoon.  By  W.  Louis  Wilkinson.  New 
York:    Alfred  A.   Knopf;   $1.50. 

Rajani. 

The  basis  of  the  Oriental  philosophy  is  a 
disbelief  in  the  reality  of  the  objective  or  ex- 
ternal world.  Occidental  philosophy — at  least 
as  expressed  in  the  popular  mind — disbelieves 
in  anything  else,  and  therefore  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  two  is  a  wide  one  and  perhaps  un- 
bridgable. 

That  this  radical  difference  should  show  it- 
self in  Oriental  poetry  is  to  be  expected  and 
desired.  Indeed  we  may  wish  that  Dhan 
Gopal  Mukerji  had  shown  it  more  clearly 
and  with  more  emphasis.  His  poems  are  full 
of  a  rare  and  delicate  beauty,  but  if  we  may 
express  the  idea  somewhat  crudely  they  are 
not  Oriental  enough.  They  almost  suggest 
that  the  author  has  been  writing  for  West- 
ern readers,  who  like  to  rhapsodize  about 
the  moon,  and  the  weather,  and  flowers,  and 
rainbows. 

Raj  a  si.  By  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji.  San  Fran- 
cisco:  Paul    Elder    &  Co.;    $1    net. 

Testore. 

The  author  tells  us  that  his  story  was  in- 
spired by  the  dreams  that  came  to  him  after 
his  purchase  of  an  old  violin,  and  no  doubt 
old  violins  could  tell  many  strange  stories  if 
they  could  but  be  persuaded  into  speech. 

Testore  is  a  young  widower  with  an  only 
child  that  dies.  One  day  when  alone  and 
dreaming  sad  dreams  he  is  approached  by  a 
beautiful  lady  who  implores  him  to  be  her 
champion  against  a  man  who  is  persecuting 
her,  and  although  the  villain  is  a  celebrated 
swordsman  Testore  manages  to  kill  him.  Of 
course  such  a  service  can  have  but  one  result, 
but  the  course  of  true  love  runs  anything  but 
smoothly,  for  the  lady  is  an  aristocrat  and  he 
is  but  a  fiddle-maker,  and  pretensions  of  this 
sort  were  apt  to  receive  but  short  shrift  two 
hundred  years  ago.  The  story  is  a  first  at- 
tempt,   and  a  promising  one. 

Testore.  By  Pat  Candler.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35   net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Expert  Auction,"  by  E.  V.  Shepard  (Har- 
per &  Brothers;  $1.25  net),  is  described  as  "a 
clear  exposition  of  the  game  as  actually 
played  by  experts,  with  numerous  suggestions 
for  improvement."  The  book  seems  to  be 
well  and  clearly  written. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  "The 
Book  of  St.  Bernard  on  the  Love  of  God," 
edited  with  translation  and  notes  by  Edmund 
G.  Gardner,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  The  text  is  in 
both  Latin  and  English  and  the  explanatory 
notes  are  copious  and  satisfying.  It  is  a 
mystic  and  devotional  work  that  deserves  to 
be  widely  known. 

"If  Ye  Fulfil  the  Royal  Law,"  by  A.  H.  W. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  a  statement  of  the 
unchallengeable  truth  that  if  the  whole  of 
mankind  were  to  obey  the  precepts  of  Christ 
there  would  be  a  speedy  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth.  That  hu- 
manity has  not  yet  done  this  is  evidenced  by 
wars  and  calamities.  The  author  writes  with 
a  certain  burning  sincerity  that  compels  re- 
spect. 

"The  Ultimate  Belief."  by  A.  Clutton- 
Brock  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net),  is  a 
plea  for  the  teachirg  of  philosophy  to  chil- 
dren.    The  desire  of  the   spirit,   says   the   au- 


thor, is  not  only  a  moral  one.  It  is  also 
intellectual,  and  it  should  be  gratified  along 
all  three  lines.  The  child  should  be  taught  to 
recognize  his  own  needs  and  to  satisfy  them, 
and  not  in  our  way,  but  in  his  own.  It  is  a 
very   suggestive   book. 


AT  THE  FRONT. 


The  following  letter  has  been  received  by 
a  resident  in  California  from  her  son,  who  is 
fighting  "somewhere   in    France": 

Somewhere  in  France,  July  17,  1916. 

My  Dear  Mother:  I  hope  you  haven't 
been    too    anxious    about    me.      I    asked    Mr. 

C to  send  a  cable.     We  have  had  a  pretty 

rough  time.  Some  few  days  ago  our  Third 
Division  lost  some  trenches  and  failed  to  get 
them  back,  therefore  they  called  on  the  First 
Division  to  do  it  for  them,  the  second  time  we 
have  pulled  them  out  of  a  hole.  Some  of  our 
brigade  attacked  and  secured  part  of  the 
trenches  again,  and  four  days  ago  the  whole 
division  went  in  to  get  the  remainder.  We 
went  to  the  trenches  about  8  in  the  evening. 
It  was  raining  and  had  been  raining  for  sev- 
eral days.  Everything  was  in  a  horrible  con- 
dition. We  signalers  had  fearful  loads  to 
carry,  a  mile  of  wire  apiece,  a  telephone,  two 
electric  lamps,  tripods,  our  own  rations,  etc. 
We  just  got  landed  in  our  ditch,  which  had 
the  nerve  to  call  itself  a  trench,  when  our 
guns  opened  up  an  intense  preparatory  bom- 
bardment. They  had  been  giving  a  deliberate 
one  all  day.  We  were  soaked  to  the  skin, 
covered  with  mud,  and  almost  exhausted.  I 
found  the  telephone  dugout;  you  could  just 
crawl  into  it.  The  roof  leaked  so  badly  that 
we  had  to  put  a  sack  over  the  phone.  I 
never  felt  more  tired  and  cold  in  my  life. 
We  had  some  rum  with  us;  I  think  it  was  a 
double  ration,  Dut  I  don't  know.  I  only  know 
that  but  for  that  rum  I  should  have  been 
crippled  with  rheumatism ;  it  was  a  perfect 
godsend.  I  don't  know  how  ever  the  Ger- 
mans managed  to  live  under  our  artillery  fire ; 
it  was  appalling;  you  couldn't  hear  yourself 
speak.  The  Germans  replied,  and  the  whole 
thing  asolutely  defied  description.  Shells 
were  screaming  and  bursting,  making  an  ap- 
palling din,  tinging  the  sky  with  great  crim- 
son blotches.  Our  own  guns  kept  the  place 
in  one  blaze  of  white  light,  like  summer 
lightning,  only  it  continued  for  five  solid 
hours.  The  rain  fell  in  a  heavy  dismal 
drizzle,  the  trenches  were  knee  deep  in  mud. 
The  attack  was  soon  over,  and  the  job  of 
holding  it  began.  When  daylight  broke  our 
line  went  out.  Hart  and  Ames  went  out  and 
mended  it.  Before  they  got  back  it  was 
broken  again.  Anderson,  a  Swede,  and  I 
went.  We  followed  the  communication 
trench  to  brigade.  It  was  smashed  in 
dozens  of  places.  We  had  to  run  for  our 
lives.  All  along  the  bathmats  there  were 
patches  of  blood  and  red  and  muddy  bandages. 
The  wounded  were  the  most  awful  sights  I 
ever  saw.  Plastered  with  mud,  and  awful 
bandages  blood  and  mud-caked  slipping  from 
their  wounds,  faces  blown  away,  feet  smashed 
and  done  up  with  muddy  sandbags.  The  Ger- 
man prisoners  were  pale,  weedy  kids,  some 
with  smoked  glasses,  some  with  limps.  There 
was  scarcely  a  decent  man  among  them.  I 
saw  a  little  cockney,  taking  six  of  them  down. 
They  were  shelling  the  whole  country  with 
shrapnel,  and  he  didn't  want  to  get  caught, 
and  he  was  making  the  poor  fellows  go  on  a 
sort  of  dead  trot,  he  following  up  the  rear 
and  keeping  up  a  continual  flow  of  vitupera- 
tive language  all  very  much  to  the  point.  We 
were  fed  up  by  now,  and  so  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  that  was  the  worst  way,  we  made  a 
run  for  it  and  reached  the  other  side  with- 
out a  single  shell.  Then  we  had  a  long  walk 
down  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  track.  It  was 
all  torn  to  pieces  by  shell,  but  the  gods  were 
good  and  we  didn't  get  scared  too  badly.  One 
of  the  blooming  new  draft  kept  grousing  all 
the  way  out.  "He'd  never  had  such  a  bad 
time  in  all  his  experience  of  active  service" 
(four  days).  Another  kept  giving  me  ad- 
vice, how  to  dodge  shellfire,  etc.  New  men 
always  know  more  about  it  than  the  old  ones. 
Finally  to  my  relief  they  both  fell  in  a  shell 
hole  and  got  drenched  with  mud  to  the  ears. 
They  didn't  talk  any  more  that  evening,  and 
I  swore  at  them  for  getting  their  phones 
muddy,   poor  devils. 

One  man  was  taking  a  party  of  prisoners 
down  when  he  got  buried  by  a  shell.  The 
prisoners  set  to  work  and  dug  him  out. 
Some  of  the  things  done  by  our  stretcher- 
bearers  were  fine.  You  could  see  them  carry- 
ing men  out  across  the  open  under  a  perfect 
hail  of  shrapnel,  and  never  winking  an  eye- 
lash or  quickening  a  step. 

I  don't  think  I  have  ever  been  so  dirty  in 
all  my  life,  or  so  wet.  We  came  out  in  small 
parties.  There  were  several  ways  to  get  out, 
but  they  all  seemed  as  dangerous.  Finally  we 
decided  to  go  down  a  long  communication 
trench.  I  had  all  the  new  men,  who  had  only 
been  out  about  a  week.  I  didn't  like  the  job 
at  all,  as  I  had  no  one  from  whom  to  ask 
advice.  Two  old  heads  are  better  than  twenty 
new  ones.  Just  as  we  started  they  humped 
several  big  black  shells  into  the  communi- 
cation trench.     We  were  so  tired  that  it  took 


us  five  hours  to  walk  about  four  and  a  half 
miles.  My  feet  were  soft  after  being  wet  so 
long,  and  they  got  blistered  and  then  started 
to  bleed.  We  were  such  a  crippled  stiff 
bunch  of  scarecrows  that  we  had  to  laugh  in  a 
helpless  sort  of  way  at  our  own  misery.  It 
was  very  funny  when  one  thinks  of  the  way 
we  went  in  and  the  way  we  came  out.  I  had 
a  new  tunic,  and  beautiful  shiny  brown 
leather  belt,  a  big  revolver,  and  a  leather  lan- 
yard, buttons  and  everything  all  polished. 

We  were  all  happy.  We  were  going  to 
drive  the  Germans  out  of  our  trenches.  Wt 
did  do  that  and  we  hobbled  black,  muddy  and 
too  tired  to  swear  even,  but  cheerful  enough. 
One  man  said,  "Well,  I'm  damned  if  I  see 
why  the  blooming  Germans  shouldn't  have  the 
blasted  trenches  if  it  wasn't  for  the  principle 
of  the  thing."     Must  rush  for  mail  now. 


New  Books  Received. 
The  Sailor.     By  J.  C.   Snaith.     New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &   Co.;    $1.40   net. 
A  novel. 

The  History  of  Indian  Literature.  Bv  Al- 
brecht  Weber.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2.50  net. 

Popular  edition.  Trans'ated  from  the  second 
German  edition  by  John  Mann,  M.  A.,  and  Theo- 
dor  Zachariac,  Ph.  D. 

The  Life  or  Legend  of  Gaudama,  the  Buddha 
of  the  Burmese.  Bv  the  Right  Reverend  P. 
Bigandet.     New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

A  popular  edition.     Two  volumes  in  one. 

Nervous  Disorders  of  Women.  By  Bernard 
Hollander,  M.  D.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $1.25   net. 

The  modern  psychological  conception  of  their 
causes,   effects,    and   rational  treatment. 

The  Heart  of  RaChael.      By  Kathleen  Norris. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Americanization.       By      Royal      Dixon.       New 
York:   The   Macmillan   Company;    50  cents. 
Issued  in  Our  National  Problems. 

The  Mythology  of  All  Ages:  Greek  and  Ro- 
man. By  William  Sherwood  Fox,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Boston:    Marshall    Jones    Company. 

Volume  I.  In  thirteen  volumes.  Edited  by 
Louis  Herbert  Gray,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  and  George 
Foot   Moore,  A.   M„   D.   D.,   LL.   D. 

Hay-Fever.  By  William  C.  Hollopeter,  M.  D. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

Its  prevention    and  cure. 

Advent  Songs.  By  Simon  N.  Patten.  New 
York:  B.  W.  Huebsch;  $1  net. 

A  revision  of  old  hymns  to  meet  modern  needs. 

Joseph   Fels:    His   Life-Work.      By  Mary   Fcls. 
New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch;  $1  net. 
A   biography. 

War  the  Creator.  By  Gelett  Burgess.  New 
York:    B.   W.  Huebsch. 

The  story  of  a  French  soldier. 

Young  India.  By  Lajpat  Rai.  New  York:  B. 
W.    Huebsch;    $1.50    n$t. 

An  interpretation  and  a  history  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Movement  from  within. 

Mohammedan  Theories  of  Finance,  with  an 
Introduction  to  Mohammedan  Law  and  a  Bib- 
liography. By  Nicolas  P.  Aghnides.  New  York: 
Columbia  University. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public   Law. 

Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World. 
By  Samuel  Beal.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $2.50   net. 

Translated  from  the  Chinese  of  Hiuen  Tsiang 
(A.  D.  629).     Issued  in  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

Reflections  of  a  Corn-Field  Philos^her.  By 
E.  W.  Helms.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;  $1  net. 

A  book  of  aphorisms. 

A  Last  Memory  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
By  Charlotte  Eaton.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company;  50  cents  net. 

A  reminiscence. 

A  Picture  Birthday  Book.  Selected  quota- 
tions by  Frank  Cole.  Illustrated  by  Margaret  W. 
Tarrant.  New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany. 

For    boys    and   girls. 

The  President  of  the  United  States.  By 
Woodrow  Wilson.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
50  cents  net. 

An    interpretation   of  the  presidential   office. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  French  authori- 
ties Arthur  Gleason,  author  of  "Golden  Lads," 
has  just  made  the  circle  of  Verdun,  being  ad- 
mitted to  its  forts  during  action.  Mr.  Gleason 
writes  that  the  stout  stone  fortress  of  Verdun 
would  go  perfectly  into  a  motion  picture,  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  more  warlike  than  the 
four  hundred  miles  of  dug-in  trenches  and 
hidden  men.  He  describes  the  city  of  Verdun 
as  half  intact  and  serene  in  the  morning  sun, 
half  shell-shattered  in  heaps  of  rubble  higher 
than  an  ambulance  top,  and  tells  of  standing 
for  an  entire  night  in  a  communicating  trench 
under  the  starlight  watching  the  deadly  artil- 
lery play  on  Dead  Man's  Hill. 


"The  President  of  the  United  States"  is  the 
title  of  a  book  by  Woodrow  Wilson  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers.  It  contains  an  analysis 
of  the  historical  evolution  of  the  President's 
office,  and  in  addition  it  shows  President  Wil- 
son's own  feelings  on  the  subject  at  a  time 
when  it  is  probable  that  he  had  no  thought  of 
becoming  President  himself. 


W.  D.  Fennimore 


A.  R.  Fennimor* 
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New  Bifocal  Lenses  Practically  Invisible 

At  no  time  in  the  histoty  of  optical  science  has 
there  been  as  wonderful  an  achievement  as  the 
perfecting  of  th-i  newly  patented  "Caltex  One- 
piece  Bifocals  or  double  vision  lenses.  These  len- 
ses are  ground  from  a  single  piece  of  clear  extra 
quality  glass  and  combiiu'  reading  and  dis- 
tance vision  iu  one.  They  fulfill  every  require- 
ment of  two  pairs  of  glasses.  When  worn,  the 
reading  portion  is  practically  invisible,  having 
the  appearance  of  regular  glasses.  Substitutes 
are  being  offered,  so  remember  the  name  and  in- 
sist upon  having  "  Caltcx." 


181  Post  Street 
2508  Mission  St. 
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August  24,  25,  28,  29. 
Sept.  7,  8,  11,  12. 

Going  Limit  15  days.  Return  Limit, 
three  months  from  date  of  sale,  but  not 
beyond  October  31,  1916. 

For  further  information  address  or 
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WESTERN  PACIFIC  TICKETJOFFICES 

665  Market  St,  Palace  Hotel 
Union  Ferry  Station 

1 326    Broadway,   Oakland 

Depot,  3d  and  Washington 

Telephones:  Sutter  1651  Oakland  132 

Baggage  checked  from  and  delivered  to  residence 


Caswell's  Coffee 


"Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 

530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 


J.  SPAULDING  &  CO. 

PIONEER  CARPET  CLEANING  WORKS 
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Merchant   Tailors 
108-110   Sutter   St,  French    Bank  Bldf. 
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August  19,  1916. 


'COME   OUT  OF  THE  KITCHEN." 


This  new  play  that  Henry  Miller  is  doing 
us  San  Franciscans  the  compliment  of  giving 
its  first  public  presentation  is  like  a  trim, 
beautiful  little  yacht  out  in  the  sunlit  stream, 
with  all  sails  set  to  the  breeze  of  popular 
favor.  No  one  needs  to  be  a  prophet  to  fore- 
tell its  success,  its  immediate  and  lasting  suc- 
cess. For  it  is  destined  for  a  long  run.  It 
is  the  sort  of  thing  the  American  public 
simply  adores.  Comedy,  with  an  undertone 
of  deep  seriousness,  the  latter  just  glanced 
at  occasionally,  but  always  pervading  the 
play  in  the  shape  of  ample  motive  for  the  ap- 
parently farcical  actions  of  the  fascinating 
Southerners. 

The  situation  is  piquant  in  the  extreme. 
Four  young  Southern  aristocrats  acting,  for 
serious  financial  and  family  reasons,  as 
servants  for  four  Northerners,  whose  only 
aristocracy  is  that  provided  by  wealth,  and 
the  latter  quite  ignorant  of  the  distinction 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  choice  social 
character  of  their  domestic  staff. 

The  South,  its  old  families,  its  social  life 
and  traditions,  is  just  sufficiently  out  of  the 
bustle,  and  stir,  and  competition  of  American 
affairs  to  still  retain  its  prestige  of  romance. 
And  the  American  millionaire  is  always  in- 
teresting to  the  general  public.  He  possesses 
the  fascination  that  attaches  to  the  halo  of 
boundless  wealth,  although  that  series  of  "so- 
cial secretary"  sketches  that  every  one  is 
reading  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  is 
stripping  him  of  much  of  his  aura  of  choice- 
ness  and  privilege.  After  all,  we  discover, 
he  is  a  dull,  bored,  uncomfortable,  over-fed, 
over-cushioned,  over-pursued  victim  to  his 
wealth.  He  dares  not,  for  obvious  reasons, 
avoid  the  society  of  his  plethoric  fellow- 
millionaires,  who  become  a  terribly  old  story, 
but  are,  socially,  safe  companions.  Doctors 
say  that  among  their  most  difficult  problems 
are  those  involved  in  the  professional  treat- 
ment of  rich  women  who  have  too  much 
money,  too  few  duties,  and  have  lost  the  en- 
joyment of  wishing.  Their  energies  and 
abilities  pent  up  through  the  lack  of  need 
for  exercising  them,  the3r  become  listless, 
melancholy,  and  sink  into  disease.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  large  numbers  of  people  were  dis- 
covering a  new  philosophy,  after  reading  this 
series  of  articles  which  paint  so  vividly  the 
boredom  of  the  idle  rich  ;  for  life  becomes  a 
deadly  thing  indeed  when  there  is  nothing 
left  to  strive  for. 

The  silver  lining  to  the  dark  thunder- 
cloud of  war  is  the  godsend  it  has  proven  to 
the  rich.  Have  you  noticed  how  many 
wealthy  young  men  have  devoted  themselves 
and  their  motors  to  Red  Cross  work?  How 
many  rich  women  have  dedicated  time,  work, 
and  money  to  the  benefit  of  the  side  that  they 
favor  ?  At  last  thej-  find  themselves  in  the 
grip  of  an  engrossing  enthusiasm,  their 
services  valued  and  appreciated,  and  their 
hearts  swelling  with  the  glad  consciousness 
that  they  are  playing  a  practical  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world. 

A  rich  man  is  never  so  interesting  as  when 
he  is  brought  in  contact  with  his  needier 
fellow-men.  There  are  always  such  pleasant 
possibilities.  Like  royalty  on  its  night  rounds 
in  search  of  adventure  in  the  streets  of  a 
great  capital,  there  is  always  delightful  prom- 
ise of  romantic  adventure  in  which  a  gen- 
erous stream  of  suddenly  unlocked  gold  pla3'S 
a  part.  And  so  we  look  confidently  to  Mil- 
lionaire Burton  Crane  to  come  to  the  relief 
of  beauty  in  distress,  and  the  author  does  not 
fail  us.  Of  course  there  is  no  uncertainty 
in  advance  as  to  the  outcome.  But  the 
piquancy  of  the  situation  causes  a  delightful 
anticipation  as  to  how  details  are  going  to  be 
worked  out.     We   are   not  disappointed. 

"Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen"  is  a  play  with- 
out any  dull  spots  in  it,  but  from  the  moment 
that  the  self-appointed  "grande  dame"  of  the 
North,  rich,  tactless,  and  puffed  up  with  false 
pride,  begins  her  pointed  interrogation  of  the 
staff  of  young  servants  the  interest  is  main- 
tained at  a  keen  and  delightful  tension. 

A.  E.  Thomas,  who  wrote  "The  Rainbow," 
the  idea  of  which,  by  the  way,  must  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  "Son  Pere,"  a  really  de- 
liciou  French  play  dealing  with  paternal  af- 
fection, has  dramatized  Alice  Duer  Miller's 
book.  He  has  done  it  extremely  well,  giving  it 
exc*  lent  construction  and  a  picturesque  back- 
gro*nd  to  each  act.  He  hastens  the  action  in 
the  -Jst  act  by  contriving  a  ten-second  descent 


of  the  curtain,  which  allows  for  a  four-hour 
interval  in  which  to  bring  the  expected  North- 
erners on  the  scene,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  another  act;  and  the  audience 
is  kept  fairly  purring  with  satisfaction  when 
it  is  not  gurgling  with  delight  over  the  in- 
terest of  the  situation,  the  humor  of  the 
scenes,  the  sparkle  of  the  dialogue,  and  the 
delicate  restraint  of  the  sentiment. 

Mr.  Miller,  it  seems,  feels  that  he  has  an- 
other "Daddy  Long-Legs"  in  the  play.  But 
I  find  it  greatly  superior  to  the  Jean  Webster 
play,  which  in  my  opinion  tends  to  be  some- 
thing of  an  orgy  in  summer-squash  senti- 
mentality. Enormous  favorite  though  it  has 
proved,  and  a  steady  money-maker,  I  can  not 
say  that  I  particularly  admire  that  piece,  for 
its  humor,  too,  is  open  to  criticism ;  there  is 
a  lack  of  spontaneity  to  it ;  we  feel  alto- 
gether too  much  of  a  subconsciousness  of 
manufacturedness  in  the  humors  of  the  col- 
lege girl  scene  and  in  the  pranks  of  the 
orphans.  But  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen" 
tends  to  spontaneity  right  through.  The 
action  runs  along  with  such  freshness,  such 
a  stimulating  suggestion  of  what  is  to  fol- 
low that  the  audience  is  kept  pleasantly  on 
the  qui  vive.  It  is  all  about  youth,  of  course, 
and  young  emotions,  but  they  are  of  the  kind 
that  middle  age  can  and  will  chuckle  over. 
And  when  there  are  little  accesses  of  seri- 
ousness or  sadness  they  are  as  Americans 
love  them  to  be ;  a  brief  interlude,  sweetly 
appealing,  furnishing  motive  for  actions  and 
scenes  that  might  otherwise  be  farcical,  and 
quickly   yielding   to    opportunity   for   laughter. 

The  action  of  the  piece  centres  about 
Olivia  Daingerfield.  the  daring  little  originator 
of  the  plan  which  keeps  the  young  quartet 
in  their  home,  harnessed  to  the  menial  service 
of  the  wealthy  Northerners.  Olivia  is  the 
cook,  and  her  small,  dainty  person  proving  a 
magnet  to  general  masculinity,  there  is  a 
constant  procession  of  events  in  her  kitchen. 
We  smile,  we  chuckle,  we  finally  roar.  There 
is  even  opportunity  for  tears.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  actress  who  would  better 
suit  us  in  the  role  of  Olivia — or,  rather,  Jane 
Ellen,  the  cook — than  Ruth  Chatterton.  The 
young  actress  has  considerably  developed  in 
her  art  since  we  saw  her  in  "The  Rainbow." 
She  is,  I  should  judge,  a  serious  little  student 
who  has  such  a  vast  respect  for  the  doing  of 
things  the  right  way  that  every  action,  glance, 
or  gesture  is  guided  by  an  exacting  intelli- 
gence and  a  fastidious  distaste  for  the  over- 
emphasized or  the  banal.  For  the  loud, 
hearty  taste  she  may  be  almost  too  low-toned 
— actually  as  well  as  metaphori calls' — but  one 
recognizes  that  she  seeks  to  conform  to  cer- 
tain standards  as  to  what  constitutes  natural- 
ism on  the  stage.  I  think,  in  the  matter  of 
pitching  the  tones  of  her  voice,  she  is  a  little 
too  extreme.  For  we  in  front  are  auditors 
as  well  as  spectators.  But  she  is  so  ad- 
mirably, so  delicately  guided  by  an  instinct 
for  suggestion  that  we  ^Jmost  feel  what  she 
says  even  when  we  can  not  always  hear  it. 
Which  is,  no  doubt,  what  she  intends  us  to 
do.  She  is  very  reticent  in  her  art,  pre- 
ferring always  that  the  image  she  shows  us 
should  be  under  rather  than  over-shaded.  As 
a  result  Jane  Ellen  is  a  most  daintily  provoca- 
tive little  creature,  her  smile  a  mischievous 
flicker,    her   tears   a    fugitive   shower   of   dew. 

Miss  Chatterton's  youth,  the  tender,  child- 
like curve  of  her  features,  contribute  further 
charm  to  the  part.  She  has,  by  some  secret 
magic,  and  in  spite  of  her  engrossing  work 
under  the  public  eye,  contrived  to  preserve 
the  sweet  essence  of  modest  girlhood.  In 
fact  she  has  a  distinctiveness,  an  individuality 
all  her  own,  and  all  these  qualities  will  com- 
bine in  winning  special  honors  for  her  in  the 
new  role. 

Henry  Miller,  who  evidently  regards  him- 
self as  being  in  a  state  of  semi-retirement 
from  acting,  does  not  appear,  the  leading 
male  part  being  taken  by   Bruce   McRae.     In 


this  role  we  find  again  the  particular  ro- 
mantic charm  that  we  first  discovered  when 
this  actor  was  with  Ethel  Barrymore  in 
"Cousin  Kate."  There  are  several  charming 
little  love  scenes  between  Burton  Crane  and 
Jane  Ellen,  and  in  these  Mr.  McRae  matched 
Miss  Chatterton's  delicate  restraint  and  play- 
ful gleams  of  comedy  with  an  equal  refine- 
ment of  treatment.  In  the  scene  just  preced- 
ing the  final  curtain  there  is,  indeed,  a  quite 
enchanting  touch  of  idealism,  and  each  of  the 
two  players  must  have  been  thankful  indeed 
for  an  answering  touch  as  delicate  as  his  or 
her  own. 

There  are  eleven  characters  in  the  play 
and  each  part  is  well  played.  Marguerite  St. 
John  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Craig  won  special 
laurels,  the  first  as  the  gilded  Northern  dame 
who  regarded  servants  as  bits  of  useful  ma- 
chinery, the  second  as  the  chuckling  old  black 
mammy  whose  homely  endearments  were  so 
efficacious  in  consoling  her  wounded  nurse- 
ling. 

Harry  Mestayer,  whose  fine  and  versatile 
work  with  the  Holbrook  Blinn  players  is  so 
pleasantly  remembered,  takes  hold  of  the  least 
spontaneous  humor  in  the  play  and  raises  it 
several  degrees  in  value  by'  the  sureness  of 
his  methods,  and  the  quality  of  exceeding 
likableness  with  which  he  invests  the  charac- 
ter of  the  statistical  poet. 

Mr.  William  H.  Sams  lends  high-sounding 
pompousness  to  the  character  of  Solon 
Tucker,  showing  good,  stable  comedy  in  his 
work,  and  Charles  Trowbridge  gave  ample 
English  unction  to  the  character  of  the  An- 
glicized butler. 

Robert  Ames*  fresh  boyishness  was  con- 
genially placed  in  the  role  of  Brindlebury, 
the  youngster,  in  conjunction  with  Bruce  Mc- 
Rae, being  instrumental,  during  the  last  act, 
in  furnishing  occasion  for  one  of  the  gayest, 
heartiest,  most  sudden,  and  unexpected  bursts 
of  merriment   during  the  course   of  the  play. 

Alice  Lindahl  had  a  part  that  is  largely 
by-play,  but  Barbara  Milton  had  her  chance 
as  Araminta,  and  put  plenty  of  snap  into  the 
role  of  that  young  spitfire. 

Walter  Connolly  as  the  mellow--voiced, 
mellow-accented  young  Southerner  completes 
a  cast  of  unexceptionable  quality  and  highly 
creditable  work. 

In  the  matter  of  settings  our  expectations 
were  amply  fulfilled.  There  is  a  prim  and 
stately  drawing-room,  with  family  portraits, 
antiques  in  the  furniture,  and  old-fashioned 
peaked  tops  to  the  time-worried  doors  and  win- 
dows. A  spacious  Southern  kitchen  is  the 
scene  of  Jane  Ellen's  sovereignty  in  the  sec- 
ond act,  but  the  particular  triumph  is  the 
Colonial  dining-room  in  the  third  act,  a  room 
in  which  Mr.  Miller  has  been  conspicuously 
successful  in  reproducing  the  atmosphere  and 
suggestion  of  the  past. 


MORE  OF  "THE  GREAT  DIVIDE." 


Three  weeks'  run  of  a  piece  almost  a  de- 
cade of  age ! 

Not  bad,  when  one  realizes  how  quickly 
plays  become  passe.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  however,  that  "The  Great  Divide"  has  not 
really  changed  in  its  relationship  toward  con- 
temporary drama.  Its  faults  and  virtues  re- 
main, relatively,  about  the  same  as  when  we 
first  saw  it.  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment 
in  the  beginning,  and  it  still  remains  danger- 
ous, to  have  all  the  tensity  of  dramatic  action 
concentrated  in  the  first  act  and  all  the  en- 
suing psychology  developed  in  the  two  later 
ones.  But — the  situation  is  intrinsically  in- 
teresting, and  the  play  stands  it.  There  is 
never  anything  more  interesting,  more  absorb- 
ing, in  the  exposition  of  human  relations 
than  the  close  observation  of  a  man  and 
woman  adjusting  themselves  to  the  marriage 
bond.  That  William  Vaughn  Moody,  in  an 
effort  to  show  how  elemental  are  human  emo- 
tions   under   their    crust    of    civilization,    only 
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succeeded  in  making  his  heroine  walk  on 
stilts  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that 
he  evolved  a  very  interesting  situation.  One 
has  only  to  recall  the  intense  absorption  of 
the  audiences  to  realize  it.  No  doubt  quite  a 
proportion  of  the  spectators  had  their  criti- 
cism to  make,  for,  on  talking  over  the  play 
and  collecting  verdicts,  I  find  that  a  great 
many  share  my  impatience  with  Ruth.  The 
author,  of  course,  expected  us  to  be  im- 
patient with  her,  but  he  did  bank  on  more 
sympathy  than  we  give  her.  And  the  reason 
why  he  banked  in  vain  is  because  he  pitched 
Ruth's  discourse  in  a  false  key.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  it,  Professor  Moody  had  a  taste  for 
fine  writing,  and  when  Ruth  gets  started  she 
is  too  fond  of  tall  talk.  Tall  sentiments,  too, 
for  that  matter ;  for  could  she  really  have 
been  sincere  when  she  spoke  with  horror  and 
lofty  disdain  of  the  stream  of  gold  belching 
from  the  maw  of  the  mine  ?  She  who  had 
learned  the  value  of  money  when  her  mother's 
little  all  was  staked  on  their  ranching  ven- 
ture ?  And  then,  besides,  Ruth,  when  she  gets 
full  head  on,  departs  from  New  England 
reticence  and  New  England  conservatism. 
Her  speech  is  exotic  Why  didn't  she  say 
simply,  "If  you  will  marry  me,"  instead  of 
using  the  sounding  phrase,  "Under  the  law," 
in  her  fateful  proposition  to  Stephen  Ghent. 
If  I  had  a  copy  of  the  play  here  I  could 
find  any  number  of  expressions  which  intro- 
duce the  false  note.  Professor  Moody  did 
some  very  good  dialogue  in  the  play,  but  not 
when  he  was  writing  Ruth's  lines,  and  if  he 
had  lived,  and  continued  to  write  plays,  thus 
enlarging  his  knowledge  of  the  theatre  and 
of  the  exactions  of  audiences,  I  think  it  pos- 
sible that  he  would  have  rewritten  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  Ruth's  rather  lengthy  utterances. 
He  indivi  dualized  the  dialogue  very  well. 
putting  a  flavor  of  simple  colloquialism  into 
what  Polly  and  Stephen  say,  although  they, 
too,  had  their  tall-talk  moments.  Stephen, 
for  instance,   departed  from   type  in  the  final 
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scene  when  he  began  to  analyze.  The  real 
Stephen  of  the  earlier  acts  had  no  analysis 
in  him.  He  just  felt  and  did.  Polly,  also, 
began  spinning  fine  phrases  during  the  last 
scene  in  which  she  figured,  she,  too,  thus  de- 
parting somewhat  from  her  sunny  naturalness. 
I  liked  her  better  when  she  said  simply, 
"Bother   Philip!'' 

The  verdicts  on  the  play  are  very  con- 
flicting; I  have  listened  to  recitals  of  how 
So-and-So  wept  sympathetically  during  scene- 
indicating  the  difficult  te.ts  to  which  poor 
Stephen's  affection  for  his  wife  was  sub- 
jected ;  or,  again,  I  have  found  myself  with 
my  back  to  the  wall,  desperately  defending 
the  piece  against  some  fiery  intolerant  who, 
disapproving  of  Ruth's  fine  periods,  sweepingly 
condemned  the  whole  thing  because  of  its 
worst  fault. 

,  As  a  matter  of  fcftt  Professor  Moody  had  a 
very  interesting  idea,  and  if  we  could  have 
seen,  as  no  doubt  he  did  in  his  mind's  eye, 
a  pair  adapted  in  every  respect  to  the  roles 
we  would  realize  how  appealing  it  should  be 
to  the  romantic  American.  Just  dismiss  the 
thought  of  known  players,  for  instance,  and 
imagine  two  young  creatures  in  the  bloom  and 
springtime  of  life  as  Ruth  and  Stephen.  Im- 
agine the  primitive  thrill  we  would  feel  when 
Stephen  casts  the  symbolic  chain  of  nugget; 
over  his  wife's  neck  and  draws  her  strongly 
to  him.  But  that  necessitates  introducing  less 
talk  in  Ruth's  revolt  and  more  of  the  reti- 
cence that  characterizes  her  in  the  last  act. 
There  .she  is  much  more  truly  the  woman 
imagined  by  the  author  than  is  that  rather 
artificial  being  in  the  second  act,  either 
smiling  and  parrying  or  wasting  verbal  pow- 
der and  shot  on  the  rough  but  chivalrous 
frontiersman,  who  is  too  simple-hearted  to 
comprehend. 

The  great  virtue  of  the  play  is  that  it  has 
bigness  of  idea,  and  whether  or  not  you  like 
the  author's  way  of  working  out  his  idea, 
you  can't  overlook  it.  Argument,  discussion 
grow  along  the  pathway  of  "The  Great  Di- 
vide," and  although  you  may  not  approve  of 
Ruth,  you  never  forget  her. 

Josephine   Hart   Phelps. 
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Sunday's  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Concert 

That  the  People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Nikolai  Sokoloff  conductor,  which,  with  Vladi- 
mir Shavitch,  the  pianist,  as  soloist,  will  give 
the  ninth  popular  Symphony  Concert  of  the 
summer  series  at  the  Cort  Theatre  next  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  3  o'clock  sharp,  is  filling  a 
need  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  this  season's 
summer  series  is  contributing  materially  to- 
ward the  elevating  of  musical  ideals  and  add- 
ing to  the  reputation  and  dignity  of  the  city 
is  quite  evident. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  those 
who  are  spemoring  the  orchestra  are  receiv- 
ing such  whole-hearted  cooperation  from  the 
music-loving  public.  Each  succeeding  conce  t 
of  the  People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra  finds 
the  houses  well  filled  and  the  orchestra  reach- 
ing a  higher  state  of  efficiency. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon's  concert  of  the 
People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra  will  be  a 
memorable  one,  for  on  this  occasion  there  is 
to  be  the  first  performance  in  San  Francisco 
of  the  French  composer  Ernest  Chausson's 
brilliant  and  inspiring  Symphony  in  B  flat 
major,  and  Vladimir  Shavitch,  pianist,  is  to 
make  his  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco 
with  symphony  orchestra,  playing  the  Tschai- 
kowsky  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  1.  The 
programme  will  also  contain  the  air  on  the  G 
string,  from  Suite  No.  3,  D  major,  of  Bach, 
which  has  not  been  heard  in  San  Francisco 
for  several  years,  and  the  attractive  and 
stirring  "Capriccio  Espagnol"  of  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov. 

Prices  for  all  concerts  of  the  People's  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  are  popular — 25  cents,  50 
cents,  75  cents.  Box  and  loge  seats  and  first 
fourteen  rows  of  the  orchestra  are  $  1 . 
Tickets  are  on  sale  now  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 


"  Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen  "  Is  Popular. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  one  dissenting 
opinion  as  to  the  delightful  and  thorough  suc- 
cess of  Henry  Miller's  latest  play,  "Come  Out 
of  the  Kitchen,"  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
The  actor-manager  has  once  more  shown  his 
unerring  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  a  play 
for  his  little  star,  Ruth  Chatterton. 

In  the  dramatization  of  Alice  Duer  Miller's 
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story  A.  E.  Thomas  has  bsen  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  retaining  all  the  color  and  atmos- 
phere in  the  quaint  old  Southern  mansion, 
but  it  has  remained  for  Henry  Miller  to  put 
the  finishing  and  essential  tenches  to  the  play 
in  the  way  of  a  carefully  selected  cast  and 
production.  Of  the  latter  it  must  be  said  that 
San  Francisco  has  never  experienced  the  de- 
light of  witnessing  a  more  artistic  or  impres- 
sive series  of  stage  settings,  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  the  iden- 
tical production  to  be  seen  by  New  Yorkers 
when  the  play  is  taken  there  after  the  run 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

The  story  of  the  four  Daingerfield  chil- 
dren, who  undertake  to  act  as  servants  for 
the  rich  young  Noitherner  is  one  not  only 
of  brilliant  comedy,  but  of  heart  interest  as 
well,  and  Ruth  Chatterton  in  her  scenes 
throughout  the  three  acts  of  the  play  give? 
evidence  of  her  worthiness  as  a  star.  Bruce 
McRae  plays  the  leading  role  opposite  Miss 
Chatterton  and  his  success  is  complete. 
Harry  Mestayer,  Mrs.  John  C.  Craig,  Margue- 
rite St.  John,  Alice  Lindahl,  and  other  players 
are  in  the  cast.  Mat'nees  are  given  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday.  

Sixth  Week  of  "  Canary  Cottage." 
With  attendance  still  large,  "Canary  Cot- 
tage," the  Oliver  Morosco  musical  piece,  be- 
gins its  sixth  week  at  the  Cort  Theatre  Sunday 
night.  Its  theme  is  piquantly  Parisian,  but  it  is 
mightily  entertaining  in  its  frothiness.  Oliver 
Morosco  and  Elmer  Harris  have  given  the 
plot  expression  through  a  dialogue  of  scintil- 
lating lines  to  which  they  have  added  polish, 
and  Earl  Carroll  has  written  a  score  of  lyrics 
of  richly  expressive  quality  and  set  them  to 
the  most  tuneful  music.  It  all  makes  for  en- 
tertainment of  the  cheery  and  rollicking  sort. 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  "Canary  Cottage'' 
has  the  faculty  of  luring  the  amusement- 
seekers. 

The  cast  is  flawless.  Trixie  Friganza,  high 
priestess  of  optimism,  was  never  funnier ; 
Charles  Rugg'.es,  who  used  to  be  a  favorite 
in  legitimate  plays,  shows  that  he  possesses 
the  musical-comedy  touch  in  full  measure, 
and  unctuous  Herbert  Corthell  creates  laughs 
with  the  same  ease  with  which  he  carries  his 
stage  "jag."  Dorothy  Webb,  Eddie  Cantor, 
Leola  Lucey,  Grace  Ellsworth,  Carl  McCuI- 
lough,  the  Edwards  Brothers,  Elsie  Gordon, 
and  Olga  Marwig  contribute  their  varied  tal- 
ents to  the  success  of  the  piece,  and  the  dash- 
ing canary  chorus,  garbed  like  ultra  fashion 
plates,  and  backed  by  the  striking  futuristic 
scenery,  are  too  fetching  to  be  overlooked. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Nora  Bayes,  whose  successful  engagement 
at  the  Orpheum  is  now  a  matter  of  theatrical 
record,  will  begin  her  third  and  last  week 
next  Sunday  matinee.  All  her  songs  and  cos- 
tumes will   be   entirely  new. 

A  splendid  new  show  will  also  be  pre- 
sented. 

Mme.  Sumiko,  Japanese  primo  donna,  from 
the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Tokio,  who  has  been 
creating  a  sensation  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Chicago  and  the  chief  cities  of  Europe, 
will  present  a  cj  cle  of  songs  with  scenic  in- 
vestiture. She  will  be  assisted  by  four  beau- 
tiful Japanese  dancing  girls.  B.  S.  Takaori, 
musical  director  of  the  Imperial  Theatre, 
Tokio,  comes  with  her.  Mme.  Sumiko's 
repertory  is  so  arranged  that  her  voice  is 
heard  to  its  best  possible  advantage  and  is 
particularly  adapted  to  vaudeville.  She  first 
sings  in  English  the  wistful  Japanese  melody, 
"Chon  Kina,"  from  "The  Geisha."  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Japanese  dance,  "Welcome/'  by 
the  four  pretty  Japanese  girls.  Then  Sumiko 
sings  in  English  "My  Hero,"  from  "The 
Chocolate  Soldier."  After  which  comes  the 
Japanese  Basket  Dance,  and  for  a  finale 
Sumiko  sings  an  American  ragtime  air,  "I 
Want  to  Go  Back  to  Tokio,"  in  English  and 
Japanese,  while  her  assistants  dance.  The 
most  gorgeous  Japanese  gowns  are  worn  by 
Mme.  Sumiko  and  her  company.  A  special 
pretty,  picturesque  scenic  setting  is  used 
which  was  designed  by  Lenzo  Kita  of  the 
Imperial  Theatre,  Tokio. 

Jimmy  Duffy  and  Mercedes  Lorenze  will  ap- 
pear in  a  musical  potion  by  "Doctor"  Duffy, 
entitled  "Antiseptic  Love."  They  sing  well, 
dance  gracefully,  and  indulge  in  a  line  of  the 
brightest  patter. 

George  W.  Cooper  and  Chris  Smith,  a 
couple  of  colored  entertainers,  will  present  a 
skit  entitled  "Hotel  G?ssip,"  in  which  they 
respectively  impersonate  a  bellboy  and  a 
porter.  In  addition  to  being  genuine  come- 
dians  they   are   successful   song  writers. 

The  Three  Du  For  Boys  are  natives  of 
Boston  who  received  their  professional  train- 
ing in  England  and  are  the  originators  of 
many  of  the  fancy  steps  that  have  been 
widely  copied.  They  are,  however,  always  in- 
venting new  ones  and  every  season  they  pre- 
sent a  novel  act.  The  speed  with  which  they 
dance  is  said  to  be  unprecedented. 

The  other  participants  in  this  fine  bill  will 
be  Harry  Holmap  and  company,  the  Boudini 
Brothers,   and   Lew   Madden   and  company. 


Elopers,"  but  that  title  was  used  for  over  a 
year  in  Chicago  when  the  production  played 
to  record  houses.  "The  Elopers"  has  been 
sifted  down  to  a  thirty-minute  "tab,"  the 
breezy  kind  which  are  so  popular  with  Pan- 
tages  audiences  and  which  get  better  as  each 
new  one  appears.  Teddy  McNamara,  for 
years  the  star  juvenile  with  the  rejuvenated 
Pollards,  is  the  head  of  the  musical  comedy, 
and  they  have  surrounded  Teddy  with  a 
galaxy  of  brilliantly  gowned  and  fast-dancing 
show  maidens. 

"Oklahoma  Bob"  Albright,  a  semi-annual 
visitor  over  the  Pantiges  Circuit,  is  back 
again  with  his  contra-tenor  and  magnetic  per- 
sonality. Since  his  Inst  time  here  he  has  been 
making  New  York  vaudeville  crowds  take 
notice.  He  has  added  a  budget  of  new  song 
hits  to  his  specialty  and  is  repeating  his  usual 
big  hit. 

Homer  Dickinson  and  Gracie  Deagon  have 
a  delightful  skit  filled  with  clean,  refreshing 
humor,  and  Davett  and  Duval  have  another 
playlet  dealing  with  the  inside  life  of  a  couple 
of  vaudeville  actors. 

La  Zar  and  Dale  have  a  combination  mu- 
sical and  comedy  patter  act  with  the  men 
playing  real  music  on  the  violin  and  piano. 
Will  Morris  is  one  of  America's  foremost  pan- 
tomimic comedy  bicyclists.  The  Sheron  Sis- 
ters in  an  acrobatic  novelty,  intermingling 
fancy  dancing,  and  a  couple  of  reels  of  com- 
edy "movies"  will  complete  the  show. 


The  Bohemian  Club's  Annual  Concert. 

One  of  the  principal  society  and  musical 
events  of  the  year,  the  concert  of  the  "mid- 
summer music  of  Bohemia,"  will  take  place  at 
the  Cort  Theatre  next  Thursday  afternoon, 
August  24th,  at  2 :45  o'clock,  and  is  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  by  the  members  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Club,  their  ladies,  and  friends.  These 
annual  affairs  are  always  of  supreme  interest, 
and  this  year's  entertainment  will  be  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

There  will  be  an  orchestra  of  eighty  of  the 
best  musicians  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  vo- 
calists will  include  Charles  F.  Bulotti,  the  Bo- 
hemian Club  double  quartet,  and  forty  other 
singers  of  the  organization  of  the   Owl. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  will  be  de- 
voted to  selections  from  the  grove  plays  of 
1913,  1914,  and  1915,  including  the  prelude  to 
"The  Fall  of  Ug,"  by  the  late  Herman  Perlet, 
the  "Dance  of  the  Water  Sprites,"  and  "Hate 
Chief's  March"  from  "Nec-Natama,"  by  Uda 
Waldrop,  and  the  prelude  and  "March  of  the 
Gods"  from  "Apollo,"  by  Edward  F. 
Schnieder.  Messrs.  Waldrop  and  Schnieder 
will  conduct  the  orchestra  in  the  rendition  of 
their  own  compositions  and  Paul  Steindorff 
will  direct  the  Herman  Perlet  number.  The 
second  part  of  the  entertainment  will  offer  a 
distinct  surprise  to  the  audience,  and  the  third 
part  will  serve  to  introduce  for  the  first  time 
outside  of  Bohemian  Grove  eight  numbers 
from  the  grove  play  of  1916,  "Gold,"  book  by 
Frederick  S.  Myrtle  and  music  by  H.  J. 
Stewart. 

"Gold"  is  an  imaginative  play  based  upon  a 
symbolical  theme  which  is  presented  in  part 
by  historical  figures  and  in  part  by  supernatu- 
ral presences.  In  the  treatment  of  this  theme 
gold  is  symbolized  as  a  substance  planted  in 
the  earth  and  nurtured  by  Nature  to  fulfill  a 
settled  purpose,  that  of  aiding  Man  in  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization  and  the  upbuilding 
of  empire;  and  the  author  has  connected^ his 
story  with  California  by  drawing  upon  an  in- 
teresting chapter  of  the  early  history  of  the 
state.  In  doing  this  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  follow  strictly  the  lines  of  historical 
accuracy,  but  the  action  is  woven  around 
actual  events. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Stewart,  whose  "Bluff  King  Hal" 
and  "His  Majesty,"  two  successful  light 
operas,  are  pleasantly  remembered  here,  has 
written  some  very  delightful  music.  The  se- 
lections chosen  for  Tuesday's  concert  will  in- 
clude the  prelude,  suite  de  ballet,  intermezzo, 
the  Spanish  March  and  Soldiers'  Chorus,  "Ave 
Maria,"  the  Soldier's  Song,  "Peace,  Mortals. 
Peace,"  and  the  finale,  "On  to  the  Goal." 
Dr.  Stewart  will  come  up  from  the  San  Diego 
Exposition,  where  he  is  official  organist,  to 
conduct. 

The  Cort  Theatre  will  undoubtedly  b? 
crowded  and  reserved  seats  will  be  ready  at 
the   box-office   on   Monday  morning. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
There  is  no  real  reason  for  styling  the  big 
La     Salle     musical-comedy     confection     "The 


Germany's  Iron  Coins. 
The  order  for  a  fresh  issue  of  iron  coins 
in  Germany  has  led  a  German  paper  to  re- 
flect that  the  circulation  of  such  money  is 
almost  unique  in  numismatic  history,  iron 
coins,  except  among  some  native  tribes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Congo,  having  been  in 
use  only  in  ancient  Greece.  The  paper  re- 
ferred to  was  able  to  recall,  however,  various 
other  instances  of  curious  forms  of  payment, 
not  the  least  original  of  which  was  that 
adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the 
Friendly  Isles  on  the  occasion  of  a  concert 
given  during  the  'sixties  by  Mile.  Zelie,  a 
singer.  The  local  chieftain  paid  for  his  seat 
with  a  beautifully  engraved  bottle  made  out 
of  a  cccoanut,  while  the  contributions  of  the 
general  public  consisted  of  pigs,  turkeys, 
chickens.  cocoanuts.  pineapples,  bananas, 
melons,  and  oranges.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
the  artiste   wrote:      "They   tell   me   a   specu- 
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Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each   with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

'"TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,    convenience    and    refinement. 
Free  aulo  bus  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 


F.  M.  D1MMICK 
Lessee  and  Hgr.  v^T" 
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lator from  the  neighboring  island  will  come 
tomorrow  and  offer  me  a  lump  sum  for  the 
goods.  Meanwhile  we  are  giving  the  melons 
to  the  pigs,  and  the  turkeys  and  chickens  are 
gobbling  up  the  bananas  and  oranges,  so  that 
I  am  having  to  sacrifice  the  vegetable  portion 
of  my  takings  to  the  animal." 


Agnes — I'm    sorry    I   missed   your   wedding. 
Gladys — Never  mind.     I'll  have  others.- — Life. 
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RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

IU  11L.U  111  Btfmol  SlKilm  ad  powtU 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every   Day 
THIRD  AND  LAST  WEEK 
NORA    BAYES 
NEW.  SONGS— NEW"  COSTUMES 
In  Conjunction  with 
A  SPLENDID  NEW  BILL 
MME.      SUMIKO.     Japanese     Prima     Donna 
Mezzo    Soprano,    Imperial    Theatre,    Tokio,    as- 
sisted  by    Four  Japanese    Dancers    (One    Week 
Onlv):     JIMMY     DUFFY     and     MERCEDES 
LORENZE    in     "Antiseptic    Love";     COOPER 
and   SMITH  in   "Hotel  Gossip";  THREE  DU 
FOR  BOY'S,  Aristocrats  of  Dancing;  HARRY' 
HOLMAN   and    Company    in    "Adam    Killjoy"; 
BOUDINI    BROTHERS,    Accordionists;    LEW 
MADDEN    and    Company    in    "Monday    Morn- 
ing." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c.    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS   70. 
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OLUMBIA  THEATRE   T-^L"di°B 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning     Monday.     Aug.     21 — Second     Week 
Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Ruth  Chatterton 

Assisted     by     Bruce     McRae     and     the     Henry 

Miller    Players   in    the    Brilliantly 

Successful    Comedy 

"  Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen  " 

By    A.    E.    Thomas 


Cf>RT> 


Leading  Theatre 

Fills    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


SIXTH  WEEK  STARTS  SUN.,  AUG.  20 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

OLIVER  MOROSCO'S 
Scintillating    Musical    Farce 

"  CANARY  COTTAGE  " 

With  a  Typical  Morosco  Cast.  Including  Trixie 

Friganza,    Charles    Ruggles,    Herbert 

Corthell 

$1.00   PRICES.      First    Six    Rows,   $1.50 

Special  Morosco  Scale 


CORT  THEATRE-SPECIAL 


Thursday  Afternoon,  Aug.  24,  at  2:45 

Concert  of  the 
Midsummer    Music   of  Bohemia 

Given    by    the    Bohemian    Club 
Performed  by  an  Orchestra  of  80  and  Members 

of    the    Club 
Selections    frum    "GOLD."    the    Recent    Grove 
Play,     and     Other     Features 
Reserved    sents,    $2    and   $1,   at   Cort  Theatre 
Monday. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


The    American    Production    Company    Presents 

the    Big    Musical  Comedv    Success 

'THE    ELOPERS" 

12    Pretty    Showgirls.    C<->m  -dtans,    and    Special 

Scenery 


Welcome    Return    of   the    Singing    Favorite 
"OKLAHOMA    BOB"   ALBRIGHT 

The    Male    Melba 
After    His    Triumphal    Eastern   Tour 


EIGHT     GREAT     PANTAGES      1  ! 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


August  19,  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


So  many   books   are  now  being  written   on 

the  future  of  women  that  it  seems  a  pity  not 

to   read  some  of  them.      It  is  our  own  private 

conviction  that  the  future  of  women   will   be  j 

pretty  much  the  same  as  their  past,  and  that 

all  this  talk  about  new  eras  and  bends  in  the  i 

road   and   coming  ages  is  pure  nonsense.      If  I 

Sarah  and  Ellen  and  Jane  are  going  to  offices 

every  morning  to  look  for  husbands  instead  of 

staying  at  home  to   wait  for  them,  it  is   not 

because   they   are   thirsting   for    liberty,    since 

it  is  obvious   that  an   office   is  the   last   place 

in  the  world  where  one  would  expect  to  find  I 

any  Hberty.     It  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 

their    fathers    can    no    longer   afford    to    keep 

them  at  home,  and  it  is  for  this  same  reason 

that  men   do  not  go  in  search   of  wives,   and 

that  the  would-be  wives  have  to  go  in  search 

of    them.      The    modern    economic    system    is 

based    on    the    assumption    of    celibacy.      The 

foundation   of   the   present   wage   scale   is   the 

necessities  of  the  unmarried  man,  not  of  the 

married  man.     If  he  chooses  to  marry  it  will 

be  at  the  cost  of  severe  self-denial.     Therefore 

he  secludes  himself,   and  the  women  have  to 

go  in  search  of  him.     Inasmuch  as  he  will  not 

go  to  the   house,   they   must  go  to  the  office,  i 

The    woman's    question    would    disappear    in  j 

about  ten   minutes  if  there   should  be  such    a 

rearrangement    of   the    wage    scale    as    should 

once  more  give  to  marriage  its  normal  place 


scious  of  social  superiority.  Imagine  a  man 
being  "kind"  to  his  cigar  salesman.  And  so 
the  authors  say :  "Thousands  of  women,  who 
congratulate  themselves  in  after  life,  as  does 
the  author  of  'The  Long  Day,'  that  no  matter 
how  hard  they  were  pressed,  out  of  work, 
and  starving,  in  their  girlhood,  they  still  never 
sank  so  low  as  to  accept  domestic  service — 
still  the  moment  they  have  climbed  the  ladder 
to  a  competence  hasten  to  find  some  other 
i?irl  willing  to  'sink  so  low*  as  to  serve 
THEM." 

The  authors  have  an  ingenious  solution  for 
the  servant  problem.  The3*  suggest  that  girls 
of  all  classes  shall  enter  homes,  not  as 
servants,  but  as  apprentices  to  the  serious 
vocation  of  housekeeping,  in  just  the  same 
way  that  youths  of  the  wealthier  classes  en- 
ter the  workshop  or  the  engine  shed  as  a 
necessary*  step  to  positions  of  control.  The 
idea,  as  has  been  said,  is  an  ingenious  one, 
but  it  would  fail  because  very  few  women 
would  accept  services  from  another  woman,  or 
give  pay  to  another  woman,  without  the  tacit 
and  visible  assumption  of  social  superiority. 
The  plan  succeeds  with  men.  It  is  to  be 
found  extensively  in  men's  concerns,  but  this 
is  because  caste  finds  no  place  in  the  mind 
of  the  average  man.  Or  if  it  finds  a  place 
at  all  it  is  rigidly  kept  in  that  place,  like  his 
pajamas. 

That  marriage  is  the  aim  and  goal  of  such 
an  apprentice  must  bs   frankly  recognized  by 


human  life  and  enable  fathers   to   support   i  her   and   by   society,    say   the   authors   of   this 

book.  "She  should  believe  that  it  is  not 
honest  ever  to  deny  this  or  to  conceal  it.  She 
should  never  be  ashamed  of  it  or  permit  any 
one  to  make  her  ashamed  of  it."  And  there, 
too,  is  another  rub.  Where  shall  we  find  the 
I  girl  honest  enough  to  admit  that  she  wishes 
and  intends  to  marry?  Of  course  there  are 
some,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between.  And 
here  we  have  one  of  the  chief  poisons  of 
feminism,  the  constant  reiteration  in  the 
minds  of  girls,  until  at  last  they  believe  it  in 
a  sort  of  hypnotized  way,  that  marriage 
means  an  interference  with  their  "mission  in 
life,"  their  deportment,  their  career.  Any- 
thing is  better  than  a  home.  They  can  not 
expect  to  begin  to  live  until  the  front  door 
has  closed  behind  them. 


their  daughters.     In  other  words,  the  woman's 
question   is  purely   economic. 

But,  says  the  critic,  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  women  who  for  the  first  time  are  feel- 
ing the  impulse  to  do  something  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  world,  to  participate  in  its  re- 
generation. Doubtless  there  are  such  women, 
although  how  any  woman  can  conceivably  do 
anything  more  for  the  well-being  of  the  world 
than  have  a  nice  baby  and  bring  it  up  with 
a  clean  face  and  pretty  manners  it  is  hard 
to  understand.  But  do  these  women  really 
want  to  do  something  for  the  well-being  of 
the  world  ?  Deep  down  in  their  hearts,  do 
they  really  ?  Or  are  they  merely  suffering 
from  inflamed  egos  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  we, 
too,  should  be  suffering  from  inflamed  egos  if 
large  numbers  of  ecstatic  persons  had  hailed 
us  as  the  potential  saviors  of  the  race,  had 
assured  us  that  we  and  we  alone  could  snatch 
humanity  from  perdition.  We  should  prob- 
ably purr  audibly  under  those  ministrations. 
We  should  blushingly  admit  that  the  estimate 
of  our  character  was  tardy,  but  just 
then  we  should  drop  whatever  we  happened  to 
be  doing,  adjust  the  proffered  halo  to  our 
thinning  locks,  and  get  busy  passing  laws  as 
fast  as  the  eight-hour  rule  would  permit.  That 
is  what  the  reforming  women  are  doing. 
Most  of  them  are  suffering  from  an  insolent 
and  virulent  form  of  vanity.  The  others  are 
trying  in  a  bewildered  and  conscientious  way 
to  fill  the  role  surprisingly  assigned  to  them. 
They  want  to  "clean  things  up,"  and  in  a 
vague  way  they  look  upon  the  vote  as  a  sort 
of  broom. 

But  to  return  to  the  books.  One  of  these 
books  has  been  written  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Martin.  It  is  called  "Feminism:  Its  Fallacies 
and  Follies,"  and  it  is  published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  do  not 
seem  to  be  unfair  in  their  treatment  of  the 
question.  The3'  only  ask  if  there  is  the 
slightest  evidence  that  woman's  influence  will 
do  any  of  the  things  that  it  is  supposed  to 
do.  For,  after  all,  some  of  these  things  have 
actually  been  put  to  the  test-  For  example, 
women  are  now  doing  a  great  deal  of  news- 
paper work.  Have  they  uplifted  our  news- 
papers? On  the  contrary  they  have  done 
very  much  to  degrade  them.  We  ask  them  to 
draw  pictures  for  our  newspapers,  and  at  once 
we  have  a  Nell  Brinkley.  It  is  women 
who  write  our  society  notes,  and  who  are  in- 
variably reduced  to  a  state  of  gibbering 
ecstasy  by  a  glimpse  at  wealth.  It  is  women 
who  minister  to  the  maudlin  sentiments  of  the 
day,  and  it  is  the  woman  writer  who  sur- 
rounds the  criminal  with  an  emotional  halo. 
Our  newspapers  have  steadily  deteriorated  in 
precise  proportion  to  the  number  of  women 
employed  upon  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  servant  problem.  Foi 
here  is  a  department  in  which  women  have 
held  unchecked  sway  for  ages.  Why  has  it 
not  been  uplifted  by  this  same  magic  wand 
that  is  presently  to  be  waved  over  our  poli- 
tics and  over  all  the  activities  of  life?  Why 
is  it  that  "despite  the  higher  wages  paid  in 
domestic  service,  an  increasing  number  of 
women,  forced  to  earn  their  own  livelihood, 
will  face  almost  starvation  rather  than  serve 
other  women  in  their  homes?"  And  this  in 
spite  of  the  "kind  treatment"  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  such  an  attraction. 

The  authors  do  not  give  an  explicit  answer 
to  this  question,  but  we  may  infer  that  the 
explination  is  to  be  found  in  the  devotion  to 
cns'.t.-  which  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  feminine 
nature.  Very  few  women  are  exempt  from 
it.  The  "pale  spectre  of  the  salt"  becomes  in 
th  ir  eyes  a  very  solid  and  substantial  spectre, 
x  hing  gives  quite  so  deep  a  wound  as  "kind 
rreL-ment"    from    one   who    is   obviously    con- 


Xo  baths  for  women ! 

Bathing  is  not  a  right,  but  a  privilege. 

Baths  for  women  would  only  double  the 
bathing. 

It  would  also  double  the  expense ;  twice  as 
And  much  wrater,  twice  as  many  towels,  twice  as 
much   soap. 

A  great  many  women  don't  want  to  bathe. 
Do  you  see  as  many  women  as  men  at  the 
beaches  ?  If  women  wanted  baths  they  would 
prove  it  by  washing  their  hands  and  faces 
oftener  than  they  do  (says  Witter  Bynner  in 
the  Woman's  Journal). 

Why  can  not  man  represent  woman  at  the 
bath? 

A  good  mother  has  no  time  for  bathing. 
Women  should  be  mothers,  not  mermaids.  It 
would  consume  too  much  of  their  time  also 
from  their  housekeeping. 

The  husband  might  want  the  tub  at  the 
same  time  as  the  wife.  That  would  cause 
dissension  in  the  home. 

The  husband  is  stronger  and  could  get  the 
tub  if  he  wanted  it.  The  plumber  is  stronger 
and  could  refuse  to  carry  out  orders. 

Men  by  nature  are  coarse  and  sturdy  and 
can  stand  baths,  which  would  injure  the  deli- 
cate, sensitive  fibre  of  women.  Men  exercise 
more  than  women  and  get  warmer,  follow  all 
the  active  pursuits  and  golf,  and  they  need 
baths.  Women  only  do  housecleaning  and 
stand  over  stoves ;  they  do  not  need  baths. 
Baths  would  wash  off  their  bloom. 

Only  in  a  comparatively  small  region  of  the 
world,  where  there  are  advanced^  unproved 
ideas,  do  the  women  take  baths. 

Vote  against  imposing  upon  woman  this  ad- 
ditional burden. 


It  is  said  that  when  the  Baths  of  Diocletian 
were  in  full  operation  they  must  have  accom- 
modated not  less  than  three  thousand  bathers 
at  a  time.  With  some  of  the  emperors 
bathing  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  fad,  as 
they  expended  vast  sums  in  the  erection  of 
bath  houses  and  bathing  apparatus.  Dio- 
cletian, however,  does  not  depend  entirely  on 
the  baths  for  his  place  in  history.  He  be- 
came emperor  in  284  A.  D.,  and  abdicated  in 
305.  Two  years  before  his  abdication  he  be- 
came very'  active  in  persecuting  Christians,  so 
much  so  that  in  the  annals  of  martyrdom  his 
reign  is  alluded  to  as  "the  Diocletian  Era." 
It  is  said  that  the  Diocletian  baths  were  built 
by  Christians,  40,000  of  them  being  compelled 
to  do  the  work. 


The  hymn  beginning  "Vital  Spark  of  Heav- 
enly Flame"  was  composed  by  the  Roman 
Emperor  Hadrian,  a  pagan  and  a  persecutor 
of  Christians.  Centuries  later  it  waspara- 
phrased  by  Alexander  Pope. 


'.Miss  Howler  says  she  learned  to  sing  in 
Pans.  "That  may  be;  she  certainly  can't 
sing  in   Boston." — Boston  Transcript. 
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FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Sixty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time.  1  hour, 
10  min.,  from  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf.  Time, 
3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathi..^ 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  24  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful    places    amid    crags    and   ■ 
pines.       Excellent      trout      fishing. 
Time,    10  hours,  3   min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
6240  feet.  Trout  fishing  (June 
1st).  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 
Time,  13  hours,  30  min.,  from  San 
Francisco. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
from  Klamath  Falls  and  Kirk. 
Time,  19  hours,  45  min.,  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  day  or  night 
ride  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to  El   Portal. 

Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  finely  equipped  mineral 
baths.  A  place  for  rest  and  out- 
door recreation.  Golf  links.  Ten- 
nis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea-fishing.  Yachting.  Golf.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  drives.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 


Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  centre.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.     Time,  14  hours,  45  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 

San  Diego 

Panama  -  California  International 
Exposition  open  every  day,  all  the 
year.     Time,   18  hours,  50  min. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

A  corpulent  tenor  was  about  to  go  on  in  the 
oratorio  of  "Elijah,"  when  his  trousers  gave 
way  at  the  seams.  Numerous  pins  were 
brought  into  service,  and  finally,  well  trussed 
up,  he  went  upon  the  stage  and  sang,  "Ye 
People,  Rend  Your  Hearts,  Rend  Your  Hearts, 
and  Not  Your  Garments." 


At  a  military  church  service  during  the 
South  African  war  some  recruits  were  listen- 
ing to  the  chaplain  in  church  saying,  "Let 
them  slay  the  Boers  as  Joshua  smote  the 
Egyptians,"  when  a  recruit  whispered  to  a 
companion  :  "Say,  Bill,  the  old  bloke  is  a  bit 
off;  doesn't  'e  know  it  was  Kitchener  'oo 
swiped  the  Egyptians  ?" 


The  teacher  had  explained  that  a  monarchy 
is  a  country  ruled  by  a  king.  The  pupils  got 
that.  "If  the  king  dies,  who  rules  ?"  the 
teacher  continued.  "The  queen,"  some  one 
suggested.  "Yes,  under  certain  circumstances 
which  I  shall  explain  later,  that  is  true. 
Now,  if  the  queen  dies,  who  takes  her  place?" 
Only  one  boy  ventured  to  reply.  "The  jack," 
he  said. 


He  had  been  calling  on  the  Widow  Smithers 
for  some  time,  and  it  could  not  be  said  that 
he  had  made  an  impression,  although  he  had 
failed  to  realize  the  fact.  She  decided  to 
speed  him  on  his  way  at  the  first  opportunity, 
and  it  came  that  night.  He  heaved  a  sigh 
and  said,  "I  have  only  one  friend  on  earth — 
my  dog."  "Well,"  she  answered,  calmly,  "if 
that  isn't  enough,  why  don't  you  get  another 
dog  ?" 


The  kindergarten  had  been  studying  the 
wind  all  week — its  power,  effects,  etc. — until 
the  subject  had  been  pretty  well  exhausted. 
To  stimulate  interest  the  kindergartner  said, 
in  her  most  enthusiastic  manner:  "Children, 
as  I  came  to  school  today  in  the  trolley-car, 
the  door  opened  and  something  came  softly  in 
and  kissed  me  on  the  cheek.  What  do  you 
think  it  was?"  And  the  children  joyfully  an- 
swered,   "The   conductor!" 

Solomon  Beach  has  a  pretty  wife,  though 
sometimes,  he  admits,  her  wit  is  a  little  too 
sharp  for  comfort.  He  went  home  early  one 
evening  last  week  feeling  out  of  sorts,  foi 
his  pet  corn  was  throbbing  a  million  beats  to 
the  minute,  causing  him  to  limp  queerly.  His 
wife  stood  at  the  door  eyeing  him  sus- 
piciously. "What  makes  you  walk  so  funny?" 
she  said.  "Corn !"  he  snapped,  grouchily. 
"Oh,"  she  said,  turning  away.  "I  thought 
maybe  it  was  rye." 


The  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett  said  not  long  ago  to 
an  audience:  "Deliver  me  from  the  too-good, 
from  the  strait-laced,  from  the  bigoted.  The 
too-good  become  hard,  narrow,  and  cruel.  I 
know  a  too-good  Sunday-school  superintend- 
ent who  said  one  Sunday  in  the  course  of 
his  usual  address:  'Our  attendance  is  very, 
very  good  today.  In  fact  we  are  all  here  but 
little  Catherine  Simmons.  All  here  but  little 
Catherine  !  What  obstacle  has  kept  our  little 
friend  away?     Let  us  hope  that  she  is  ill." 

A  Highlander  who  prided  himself  on  being 
able  to  play  any  tune  on  the  pipes  perched 
himself  on  the  side  of  one  of  his  native  hills 
one  Sunday  morning  and  commenced  blowing 
for  all  he  was  worth.  Presently  the  minister 
came  along  and,  going  up  to  MacDougall  with 
the  intention  of  severely  reprimanding  him, 
asked  in  a  very  harsh  voice,  "MacDougall,  do 
you  know  the  Ten  Commandments?"  Mac- 
Dougall scratched  his  chin  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  in  an  equally  harsh  voice,  said :  "D'ye 
think  ye've  beat  me?  Jist  whustle  the  first 
three  or  fower  baurs,  an'  I'll  hae  a  try  at  it." 


He  had  a  frayed,  though  theatrical  look  and 
appearance,  and  he  stopped  a  man  on  the  street 
and  asked  for  some  slight  financial  assistance, 
qualifying  his  request  with  the  information, 
"I  am  a  professional  singer."  "Ah,"  mur- 
mured the  other,  "and  I  suppose  the  war  has 
affected  the  stage  to  such  an  extent  that  you 
can't  get  an  engagement."  "I  have  had 
many,"  he  replied,  sadly,  "but  I  have  lost 
them  all."  "Your  songs  were  not  papular.'" 
"On  the  contrary,  they  were  too  good.  You 
see  I  specialized  in  drinking  songs.  And 
whenever  I  sang  a  drinking  song,  the  entire 
audience  was  so  moved  that  it  all  got  up  and 
went  out  for  a  drink." 


part.  We  have  looked  up  your  original  order, 
and  find  that  it  reads  as  follows :  'Rush 
fifty  boxes  eggs.     We  want  thein  bad."  " 


A  London  wholesale  provision  house,  which 
prides  itself  on  filling  all  orders  correctly, 
received  a  letter  from  a  provincial  customer 
recently,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  very  poor 
quality  of  the  last  two  lots  of  eggs  supplied. 
The  reputation  of  the  house  for  never  making 
an  error  seemed  to  be  at  stake,  but  the  bright 
mind  of  the  junior  partner  found  a  way  out 
of  it.  He  wrote  :  "Gentlemen — We  are  sorry 
to  hear  that  our  consignment  did  not  suit 
you;  there  was,  however,   no  mistake  on   our 


Two  San  Francisco  plumbers  went  across 
to  the  other  side  of  town  one  day  last  week 
to  finish  some  work  in  a  new  house.  On  the 
way  they  waxed  warm  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
paredness, and  as  both  were  of  the  same 
frame  of  mind  they  were  still  planning  how 
the  country  could  be  made  safe  against  any 
attack  when  they  reached  their  destination. 
"Take  it  from  me,  Joe,"  said  the  elder  of  the 
twain,  as  he  stooped  to  unpack  his  kit,  "them 
that  don't  believe  in  preparedness  aint  no 
good  on  earth."  Then  his  jaw  fell.  "Darn 
it,"  he  complained,  "we've  forgot  something. 
You'll  have  to  go  back  to  the  shop  for  a  pipe 
wrench   and  the  solderin'  outfit." 

The  railroad  crossing  was  equipped  with  a 
safety  device  in  the  form  of  a  big  electric 
gong  which  rang  at  the  approach  of  the  train. 
It  was  a  particularly  noisy  gong  and  nothing 
else  could  be  heard  when  it  started  clanging. 
An  old  farmer  came  driving  down  to  the 
crossing  one  day  just  as  the  gong  began  to 
demonstrate.  Not  a  bit  of  attention  did  he 
pay  to  its  clamor  and  so  he  happened  to  be 
right  on  the  track  when  the  train  arrived. 
There  was  a  crash  and  a  cloud  of  flying  bits 
of  wood  and  harness.  The  farmer  crawled 
out  from  the  wreck  of  his  wagon  and  shook 
his  fist  at  the  gong.  "If  that  darned  thing 
hadn't  been  makin'  so  much  noise,  I'd  have 
been  able  to  hear  the  dum-gasted  train 
comin',"  he  grumbled. 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

Marie  in  the  Country. 
Into    the   country    went    Marie: 

Beside    the    road    she    sat. 
And  cried,   "That  bird  up  in  the  tree — 

Would  help  to  trim  a  hat!" 

Of  Nature's  g'ories  rich  and   nre 
She  ne'er  could   rave  enough: 

She  criedj  "That  squirrel  over  there — 
Would   help  to  make  a  muff!" 

The  mus;n^s  of  her  mind  were  deep; 

Her   wonder  was   complete; 
She  cried,  "That  gentle,  graz'n;  sheep — 

Would  be  superb  to  eat!" 

— To  w  n    Topics. 


Future  Fiction. 
Alas!  this  Mexican  imbroglio! 
Alack !    its    aftermath— an    olio 

Of   wild,    pimento  flavored    stories 
To  celebrate  our  martial  glories! 

And,  well-aday!  the  lurid  diction 
Of  coming  hot-tamale  fiction! 

That  proud  hidalgo,  Don  Antonio 
Of   Rancheria   Alimonio, 

Shall   have  a   daughter — Senorita 
Dolores — Inez — no,    Juanita. 

To    them    shall    ride    a    youn^    lieutenant 
Beneath  the  hated  Grineo  pennant. 

The  proud    hidalgo    and   h:s  daughter 
Shall  grant  the  fellow  food  and  water, 

And   yet,   as   far  as  that  is  lawful, 

Shall   snub   their   guest — oh,   something   awful! 

The  young  lieutenant,  Robert  Hadley. 
Shall    love   the  dark  Juanita    madly. 

Before  his  heart   has  burst    asunder 
Shall  come  a  party  bent  on  plunder — 

A  gang  of  outlaws;   and   the  bandit 
Jose   Tabasco   shall    command    it. 

Jose  shall  seize  the  senorita 
And  bear  her  hiUward — pobrec'ta! 

But.  speeding  swifter  than  a  swallow, 
Lieutenant    Robert   H.   shall    follow. 

Concluding   then    a    lively    fracas 
At  Guadalupe  or  Zacatecas, 

Lieutenant    Bob    shall    spit    the    Greaser 
And   leave  him  dead  as  Julius  Caesar; 

When   you  shall  have  what  you  are  dreading. 
An   invitation   to   a   wedding. 

Hermoso!    rodeo  mantilla 
Sombrero  Santa   Rosa  Villa: 

Frijoles,    matador   Gonzago 
Caramba   poncho    Santiago ! 

— Arthur   Guiterman,    in   Life. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the   following   department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Seth  Deming  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Helen  Deming  Pond,  and  Mr.  Henry  Warner 
Sherwood  of  Piedmont.  Mrs.  Pond  is  a  sister  of 
-  Dorothy  Deming.  whose  marriage  to  Mr. 
Deming  Wheeler  will  take  place  next  week.  Mr. 
Sherwood  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Hamilton  Sherwood  of  Piedmont  and  a  brother 
of  Mrs.  George  F.  Newton  and  Miss  Mary  Sher- 
wood. He  is  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Wilfred  B.  Chap- 
man and  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss  of  Bos- 
ton and  of  Mr.  Sherwood  Chapman.  The  mar- 
riage of  Mrs.  Pond  and  Mr.  Sherwood  will  be 
held  within  a  few  we=ks  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Deming  in   Santa   Cruz. 

Colonel  James  Brailsgord  Erwin,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Erwin  have  announced  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter.  Miss  Henrietta  Erwin,  and  Mr. 
Archibald  Bruce  Tinning.  Colonel  Erwin  and  Mrs. 
Erwin  are  at  present  residing  in  St.  Louis,  but 
spent  last  winter  in  San  Francisco,  when  they  oc- 
cupied a  home  on  Scott  Street.  Mr.  Tinning  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Tinning  of  Martinez. 
He  is  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Robert  Bruce  and  of  Mr. 
diaries  Porter  of  San  Franciscn.  No  date  has  been 
set  for  the  wedding. 

Colonel  James  H.  Frier,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Frier 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Sarah  Lloyd  Frier,  and  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander William  Bailey  Fogarty,  U.  S.  N.  Mis  7 
Frier  is  the  sister  of  Miss  Man-  Frier.  The  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Frier  and  Lieutenant-Commander 
Fogarty  will  take  place  next  Thursday  at  Colonel 
Frier's  home  in  the  Presidio,  and  will  be  wit- 
nessed only  by  relatives. 

Miss  Genevieve  Cunningham  has  chosen  the  at- 
tendants for  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Piatt  Kent, 
which  will  be  solemnized  September  2d  in  Wood- 
side.  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  will  he  her 
sister's  matron  of  honor  and  Miss  Christine  Dono- 
hoe will  be  the  maid  of  honor.  The  briJesmaid? 
will  be  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
Miss  Mary  Donohae,  and  Miss  Marion  Winston 
of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Charles  Blyth  will  be  the 
best  man  and  the  ushers  will  be  Mr.  Fellon  E"- 
kins,  Mr.  William  Duncan.  Mr.  Raymond  Armsb/. 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  John  Cun- 
ningham. 

Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  compli- 
ment  to   Miss  Josephine   Parrott. 

Mrs.  James  K,  Armsby  gave  an  informal  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  her  home  in  Ross. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
tea  Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Washing- 
ton   Street. 

Mrs.  Seward  McXear  -and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee 
gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge  Tuesday  afternoon 
at   the    Lagunitas  Country    Club. 

Mr.  sua  Mrs.  William  Babcock  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home 
in    San    Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  gave  a  dinner 
and  theatre  party  Wednesday  evening  in  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Ruth  Zeile  and  Mr.  Corbett  Moody. 
The  guests  included  Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Miss 
Beatrice  Nickel,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Frederick  Thlmann,  Jr.,  Mr.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr 
Percy    King,   and    Mr.    Charles   Blyth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  Del  Monte.  Among  their  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam K.  Yanderbilt,  Mrs.  Charles  Raoul  Duval, 
Mrs.  Kelda  Ford  Stott,  Mr.  Richard  Tobin,  Mr. 
George  G.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Charles  Van  Pelt. 

Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge  gave  a  tea  Friday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Clay  Street. 

-Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  the   St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Louis  Sloss  gave  a  bridge  yesterday  at 
her  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Menlo.  Their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Caro'an.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  arid  Mrs.  Willi  :m 
H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  ar.d  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  and  Mr?.  Robert  Hooker  gave  a  theatre 
and  supper  party  Monday  evening.  The  guests 
included  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Man,-  Julia  Crocker, 
Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Robert  Hooker,  Jr 
and  Mr.  C.  Osgood  Ho:.k;r,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  gave  a  luncheon  Sat- 
urday  at  the   h.me  of  her  daughter,   Mrs.    Talbot 


Walker,  at  Atherton.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs 
Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Stone  Wallace,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch.  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  George  T. 
Marye,  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel,  and  Miss  Lily 
O'Connor. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Harry  X.  Sutson  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in 
compliment  to  M'ss  Helen  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
George  Howard. 

Countess  del  Valle  de  Salazar  gave  a  tea  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  the  Palace  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
William  Ozro  Childs  and  Miss  Emmeline  Childs, 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin.  Mrs. 
Encarnacion  Mejia,  Miss  Mary  Phelan,  Miss  El- 
vira Mejia,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss  Lloyd 
Meiere,  and  Miss  Hilda  Clough. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Gerstle  gave  a  dance 
Monday  evening  at  the  Cliff  House  in  compli- 
ment to  their  son,  Mr.  Mark  L.   Gerstle,  Jr. 

Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  over  the  week-end  at  her  home  in  Menlo. 
Her  guests  included  Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Hopkins,  Mr.  George  Bowles,  and  Mr.  Cor- 
bett   Moody. 

Miss  Anne  Pentz  gave  a  luncheon  yesterday  at 
her  home   in   San    Rafael. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  gave  a  bridge  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  her  home  at  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hooker  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
Wednesday  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo.  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger,  Mrs. 
William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  John  Gayle  Anderton, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace,  Mrs.  Joseph  Bryant 
Crockett,   and   Miss  Jennie  Hooker. 

Medical  Inspector  E.  S.  Bogert,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Bogert  gave  a  garden  party  recently  at  the 
Hotel  del  Coronado  in  compliment  to  Admiral 
Cameron  McRae  Winslow  and  Mrs.   Winslow. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  complimenting  Mrs. 
George  Nickel.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard Chamberlin,  Mrs.  Robin  Hayne,  Mrs.  J. 
Cheever  Cowdin,  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  and  Mrs. 
Cyril   Tobin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Charles  Freeborn.  Those  bidden 
to  meet  Mr.  Freeborn  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  Taylor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Miss 
Marion  Newhall,  Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Mr. 
Stewart  Lowery,   and   Mr.    William  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Russell  Slade  gave  a  tea  Wednesday  at 
her  home  on  Vallejo  Street  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Edward  Russell  of  Chicago  and  her  daughters. 
Miss  Doris  and   Miss  Marie  Louise  Russell. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  entertained  a  house 
party  over  the  week-end  at  her  country  home  at 
Cloverdale. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway.  Her  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Sullivan,  Mrs. 
Ward  Barron,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss  Emme- 
line Childs,  Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  John 
Parrott,  Mr.  Edward  Cebrian,  and  Prince  Hohen- 
loke. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  an  informal  dance  Thurs- 
day   evening  at   her  home   at   Atherton. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  her  home  at  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  gave  a  tea  Saturday  after- 
noon at  her  home  at   Fort   Mason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Alexander  gave  a  supper- 
dance  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Pied- 
mont. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday 
at    the    Burlingame    Country    Club. 

Miss  Elise  Bertheau  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  over  the  week-end  at  her  summer  place 
in    Belvedere. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Califomians : 

Mrs.  Milton  Latham  has  taken  apartments  at 
the  Hillcrest  on  California  Street,  where  she  will 
spend  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

Mrs.  J.  Willard  Sperry.  who  has  been  visiting 
Mrs.  James  Sperry  in  Sausalito,  left  Tuesday  for 
Astoria,  Oregon,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Upshur. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  has  gone  to  Coronado  for 
a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Charles  Page  Bryan  spent  the  week-end  in 
Burlingame  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
T.  Marye. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  and  their 
daughters,    the   Misses    E'eanor  and    Mary   Martin, 


Cleaner  sparkplug 

Your  spark  plugs  will  keep  cleaner  if  you  use 
a  straight-distilled,  refinery  gasoline. 
A  mixed  or   imperfectly  refined    gasoline   breaks 
up  and  deposits  carbon  instead  of  explodine  com- 
pletely. 

Red  CrowL 

me  Gasoline  of  Quality 


is  the  all-refinery  gasoline— not 


a  mixture. 


D BALERS  BVBRVSVHERB  AND  AT  OUR 
SERVICE     STATIONS 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


I   have  gone  to  Tahoe,  where  they  are  the  guests  of 
Mr.    and   Mrs.    Charles  Frederick   Kohl. 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Bowie  returned  Wednesday  from 
a    fishing    trip    in    Mendocino    County. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  and  Miss  Ethel  Lilley 
returned  Wednesday  to  iheir  home  in  San  Rafael, 
from  a  visit  to  Bo'inas. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Murphy  Breckenridge  is  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  Ea;t  Hampton,  where  she  has 
taken  a  cottage. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Grant  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Webster  Street  from  a  visit  to  San  Rafael, 
where  she  was  the  guest  of  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Robert    Bolton. 

Captain  William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs. 
McKittrick  are  spending  a  few  days  at  Del  Monte 
from  their  home  in  Bakersfield. 

Miss  Josephine .  Ross,  who  has  been  spending 
the  summer  at  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara,  is 
the  guest  of  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Crosby,  who  has  been  the  guest 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  James  K.  Armsby,  in  Ross, 
returned  Wednesday   to  her  home  in   Monterey. 

Mrs.  Horace  Hill  arrived  in  California  last 
week  from  her  home  in  New  York  and  is  spend- 
ing several  weeks  at  Del  Monte,  Mrs.  Hill  was 
joined  over  the  week-end  by  her  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Hooper  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Helen  and  Ursula  Hooper, 
have  returned  to  their  home  on  Gough  Street, 
from  a  two  months"   sojourn  in   Carmel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Lawrance  Requa  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Amy  Requa,  left  last  week  for 
an  indefinite  visit  to  ,New  York. 

Miss  Marie  Brewer  will  return  today  from  In- 
verness, where  she  has  been  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Edward  Aiken  Flanders. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Brice  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Brice  re- 
turned Tuesday  to  their  apartments  at  the  Key- 
stone,   from    a    visit    to    Monterey. 

Mrs.  Willard  Drown  is  visiting  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  G.  Coleman  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hinckley  and  Miss  Gladys  Hinck- 
ley have  returned  to  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  from 
a  visit  to  Yosemite. 

Mrs.  Ward  Barron  and  her  little  daughter,  Miss 
Sophie  Barron,  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Oscar  Cooper  at  their  ranch  in  Mendocino  County. 
Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  has  gone  to 
j  Sant3  Barbara  for  a  brief  visit  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  George  Hood,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has 
been   spending   the   summer  there. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin,  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin,  and  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin  will  leave 
the  first  of  October  for  a  visit  to  New   York. 

Colonel  George  W.  Mclver,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Mclver  have  been  spending  several  days  in  the 
mountains  of    North    Carolina. 

Dr.  George  Willcutt  and  Mrs.  Willcutt  left  re- 
cently on  a  motor  trip  through  the  northern  part 
of  the  state. 

Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Breyfogle  has  taken  a  house  in 
Palo  Alto,  adjoining  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Atherton    Macondray. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Boyd  spent  the  week-end  at  the 
Geysers. 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  B^hrens  arrived  Monday  at 
the  Fairmont,  from  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Recently  Mrs.  von  Behrens  was  the  guest  of  her 
nephew  and  niece,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lloyd- 
Butler,  at  their  ranch  at  Oxnard. 

Mrs.  Emilia  MacGavin  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  a  visit  with  Mrs.  William  Burling 
and  Miss  Norma  Burlir.g  at  their  home  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Yicomtesse  Philippe  de  Tristan  has  arrived  from 
New  York  and  is  the  guest  of  her  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Abby  M.  Parrott,  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo 
Dr.  Alfred  Baker  Spalding  and  Mrs.  Spalding 
have  returned  to  their  home  on  Green  Street, 
from   a   visit  to    Lake    Tahoe. 

Mr.  Clarence  Carrigan,  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed consul  to  Belgrade,  will  leave  London  in 
the  near  future  for  Serbia,  to  assume  his  new 
diplomatic  duties.  Mrs.  Carrigan  and  her  little 
son  will  remain  in  London  for  several  weeks 
longer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  left  Wednesday 
for  Tahoe,  where  they  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   George  A.  Newhall. 

Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick  spent  the  week-end  in  San 
Mateo  at  the  home  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Henry 
P.   Bowie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  are  spending  a  few 
days  in  the  city  from  their  summer  home  in  Bel- 
vedere- 
Colonel  Lloyd  S.  McCormick,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  McCormick,  who  have  been  staying  at  the 
Cecil  Hotel,  left  Tuesday  for  a  visit  to  Boston. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  McNutt  have  taken  a 
house  in  San  Mateo,  where  they  will  pass  the 
winter   months. 

Mrs.   Whitelaw   Reid  will  leave  New  York  next 

week  for  a  visit  to  London,  where  she  will  be  the 

guest    of  her  daughter,   Mrs.   John  Hubert    Ward. 

Mrs.    Thomas   Breeze   is  spending  several  weeks 

at   Wake    Robin   Inn,   at  Los   Gatos. 

Miss  Minerva  Lovell  is  visiting  in  Pasadena  as 
the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Livingston  Center, 
formerly  of  New  York  City.  They  have  recently 
taken   up  their  abode  in   Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown  havi 
returned  to  their  home  in  Presidio  Terrace,  aftei 
an  extended  trip  to  Del  Monte  and  Tahoe. 


Archeological  Finds  at  Dendereh. 
Since  excavating  operations  were  first  con- 
ducted in  Dendereh  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting archaeological  specimens  ever  found  in 
Egypt  have  been  brought  to  light.  They 
range  from  the  second  dynasty  to  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  or  from  about  5500  B.  C  to  500 
A.  D.  There  are  few  places  in  the  world 
where  such  results  could  be  obtained  in  a 
single  spot.  Dendereh  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  world's  cities,  its  origin  being 
lost  in  myth.  It  became  the  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Hathor  (Venus),  the  cow-headed  god- 
dess of  the  Egyptians.     Traces  of  the  earliest 


civilization  were  found,  including  rough  flints. 
The  most  remarkable  find  was  a  necklace  with 
several  C3rnelian  beads  inscribed  with  the  car- 
touche of  Sesostris.  These  are  the  first  in- 
scribed beads  ever  found  in  Egypt  and  the 
discovery  on  many  grounds  is  looked  upon  as 
the  most  important  in  recent  years.  Sesos 
tris,  so  far  as  the  nime  goes,  is  mythical, 
but  he  is  identified  with  a  Pharaoh  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty  (abDut  3500  B.  C.  according 
to  Petrie).  This  king  is  said  to  have  con- 
quered the  whole  then  known  world.  The 
bronzes  found  are  of  particular  interest,  as 
there  are  among  them  many  mirrors.  In  one 
place  which  is  at  least  4000  years  old  were 
found  a  bunch  of  dates,  dried  up.  but  easily 
recognizable. 


The  oldest  dining-room  in  England  is  the 
Dilettanti  Club,  founded  in  1734  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Dashwood.  Since  1784  the  Dilettanti 
have  dined  together  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
each  month  from  February  to  July,  inclusive, 
their  present  meeting  place  being  the  Grafton 
Galleries.  Lord  Rosebery,  who  was  elected 
in  1870.  is  now  the  senior  member  of  the 
Dilettanti. 


Randall — Is  Delaney  a  vulgar  person  ? 
Rogers — No,  he's  too  poor.  Only  a  rich 
person  can  be  vulgar  successfully. — Life. 


HOTEL  SUTTER 

Cor.  SUTTER  and  KEARNY  STREETS 


FIREPROOF-EUROPEAN  PLAN 


Now  under  ihe  management  of 

George  Warren  Hooper 

Formerly  of  the  Occidental  Hotel 


RATES:  Rooms  without  bath  $1 
and  $1.50  per  day;  with  bath,  $1.50 
and  $2  per  day. 


BERKELEY   INN 

Select  Family  Hotel 

i  AMERICAN  PLAN ) 
Summer  rates.     Single  rooms  for   gentlemen. 
Cor.  Haste  St.  and  Telegraph  Ave. 
BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Take  Geary  Street  Car  In  Mason  aad  Walk  One  Nock  to  O'Fanefl 
"    QEs      "      "  "     "      "      "     "      "     "      " 

Phone  Prospect  410 

Altoona  Hotel 

340  O'Farrell  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  A.  MYERS  -  -  -  Proprietor 

For  several  years  manager  Hotel  Kern,  1 60  Eddy  Street 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 


Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


August  19,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


City  Engineer  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy  has 
returned  to  San  Francisco  from  a  visit  to  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  and  Yosemite  valleys  in  the 
company  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Mather.  He  reports  that  work  on  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  is  progressing  rapidly. 


Three  distinct  plans  for  bridging  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  are  now  ready  for  submission  to 
the  United  States  Engineering  Corps.  Only 
one  of  these  plans  has  the  approval  of  the 
San  Francisco  Commercial  Club,  and  it  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  that  does  not  include 
a  landing  on  Yerba  Buena  Island.  It  is  the 
work  of  Harlan  D.  Miller,  Wilbur  J.  Watson, 
and  W.  R.  Davis.    

The  supervisors'  finance  committee  has  an- 
nounced that  the  city  tax  rate  for  1916-17 
will  be  $2.33  on  each  $100  of  assessed  valua- 
tion. This  is  an  increase  of  seven  cents  on 
the  $100  over  last  year.  The  budget  for  the 
year  1915-16  was  $15,002,582,  while  the  budget 
for  the  present  year  is  $15,668,110. 


At  the  request  of  the  park  commission  Po- 
lice Chief  D.  A.  White  has  ordered  that  there 
be  no  more  radical  or  any  other  kind  of  ora- 
tory in  Jefferson  Square.  Chief  White  has 
instructed  his  patrolmen  to  enforce  the  ordi- 
nance prohibiting  the  congregating  of  five  or 
more  persons  in  a  public  park  for  any  pur- 
pose.   

A  satisfactory  agreement  has  been  reached 
at  a  conference  of  the  Water-Front  Employers' 
Association,  the  local  Stevedores'  Union,  and 
the  Water-Front  Workers'  Federation.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  have  not  yet  been 
made  public.  

The  police  committee  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors has  rejected  the  anti-picketing  ordi- 
nance proposed  by  Supervisor  J.  Emmet  Hay- 
den.  The  discussion  lasted  two  hours  and 
the  vote  was  unanimous. 


The  Civic  League  of  Improvement  Clubs 
has  endorsed  the  proposed  charter  amend- 
ments providing  for  the  appointment  instead 
of  the  election  of  police  judges  for  six-year 
terms  with  increased  salaries.  Delegates 
were  present  from  improvement  organizations 
of  all  sections  of  the  city. 


The  Commonwealth  Club,  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  unanimously  voted 
to  endorse  the  proposed  $15,000,000  good 
roads  bond  issue  which  will  be  presented  at 
the  fall  election.  Nathaniel  Ellery,  formerly 
state  engineer,  created  a  protest  by  his  asser- 
tion that  he  could  duplicate  the  cost  of  over- 
head work  on  road  construction  for  4  per 
cent  of  the  total  instead  of  the  12^  per  cent 
that  is  now  being  paid. 


The  Hof  Brau  Cafe  has  obtained  a  tempo- 
rary injunction  against  picketing  by  the  culi- 
nary unions.  The  unions  are  cited  to  appear 
and  show  cause  why  the  injunction  should 
not  be  made  permanent. 


District  Attorney  Charles  M.  Fickert  has 
stated  that  the  cases  against  Warren  K. 
Billings,  Thomas  J.  Mooney,  Israel  Wein- 
berg, Mrs.  Rena  Mooney,  and  Edward  D. 
Nolan,  indicted  in  connection  with  the  bomb 
explosion  on  Preparedness  Day  will  be  ready 
for  trial  on  August  28th,  but  the  defendants 
state  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  be  ready 
with  their  defense  by  that  time. 


Between  $200,000  and  $400,000  will  have  tc 
be  spent  within  two  months  by  the  eighty- 
dairies  supplying  Oakland  with  milk  in  order 
to  comply  with  that  city's  requirements  re- 
garding pasteurization  of  milk  in  its  anti- 
typhoid and  anti-tuberculosis  campaign. 


The    Siamese    ambassador    is    now    in    San 


Undesirable  Hair  Removed 

Permanently  and  Painlessly 

The  MARTON  METHOD  is  positive,  permanent 
and  painless  ;  has  no  ill  effect  on  the  skin  or 
health  and  is  particularly  effective  in  stubborn 
cases  where  depilatories  have  been  used  without 
satisfactory  results. 

No  Burning  Pastes — No  Electric  Needles 

INVESTIGATION  INVITED 

The  Marton  Cosmetique  System 

Suite  97,  Whittell  Bldg,  166  Geary  St 

Telephone  Kearny  4905 
J.  M.  MARTON,  Ph.  D..  Consulting  Chemist 


Feather  River  Inn  and  Chalets 

Feather  River  Inn  Station 

CALIFORNIA 

A  resort   that  recommends  itself  to  those  who 

dUcrimmilte-         CLYDE   OPELT  Manager 


Francisco  to  make  arrangements  for  the  re- 
ception of  Prince  Mahidol  of  Song  Kia  of 
Siam,  a  brother  of  the  present  King  of  Siam 
and  son  of  the  late  King  Chulalongkorn. 


The  St.  Helena  Vintage  Festival. 

Aside  from  the  new  and  beautiful  allegory 
to  be  presented  every  day  except  Sunday  at 
the  St.  Helena  Vintage  Festival,  September 
1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th,  the  principal  feature  of 
the  four-day  celebration  will  be  the  floral 
and  industrial  parade  on  Monday  (Labor 
Day). 

The  queen's  float  will  be  all  in  white  and 
green  and  will  be  drawn  by  four  white  horses. 
Another  float  being  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee is  one  that  will  represent  California 
supplying  the  world  with  choice  wines.  Miss 
Helene    McPike    will    impersonate    California. 

The  League  of  the  Cross  Cadets,  from  San 
Francisco,  nearly  three  hundred  strong,  with 
a  band  of  forty  pieces,  will  take  part  in  the 
parade.  The  league  will  be  encamped  in  a 
beautiful  grove  in  St.   Helena  for  three  days. 

Rehearsals  for  the  allegory  are  being  held 
every  night  and  there  is  no  question  that  it 
will  be  even  more  beautiful  and  spectacular 
than  those  seen  at  the  festivals  of  the  past 
three  years. 

The  concerts  in  the  garden  Sunday  after- 
noon and  evening  will  be  the  finest  ever  heard 
in  Napa  County. 

All  the  spaces  in  the  exhibit  tent  are  taken 
and  Napa  County  products  will  be  shown  to 
advantage.  The  Rutherford  Grange  and  the 
Napa  County  Farm  Bureau  are  among  the  en- 
thusiastic exhibitors  and  the  Napa  and  St. 
Helena  chambers  of  commerce  will  maintain 
fine  exhibits. 

The  vintage  festival  outgrew  its  name  long 
ago  and  now  combines  all  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  attractive  features  of  a  county 
fair,  yet  retaining  all  the  artistic  beauty  and 
entertainments  for  which  this  festival  i  s 
noted. 


Summa  Cum  Laude. 

One  old  lawyer  was  telling  another  old 
lawyer  about  how  he  stood  his  examination 
for  the  bar  in  the  good  days  before  law 
schools  got  so  prevalent. 

"I  lived  in  a  small  country  town  in  Ken- 
tucky," said  he,  "and  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  being  distantly  related  by  marriage  to  the 
presiding  judge  of  one  of  the  highest  courts 
in  the  state.  My  widowed  mother  naturally 
expected  that  the  judge  would  see  that  I  got 
through  the  examination  for  the  bar  with 
little  difficulty,  and  that  I  would  jump  at  once 
into  a  paying  practice.  My  father  had  been 
a  lawyer,  both  of  my  uncles  were  lawyers, 
and  then  there  was  the  judge,  so  how  could 
I  do  otherwise  than  inherit  great  legal 
ability  ? 

"One  hot  summer's  day  I  rode  horsebick 
to  the  next  town,  where  the  judge  was  hold- 
ing court.  I  called  on  him  in  the  evening. 
He  received  me  cordially.  For  two  hours 
we  talked  about  various  members  of  the 
family,  the  judge  doing  some  boasting  about 
the  pioneers  from  whom  he  was  descended  and 
paying  many  compliments  to  the  memory  of 
my  own  forebears.  Not  a  word  was  said 
about  the  law.  We  had  several  toddies,  and 
then  I  wished  him  good-night,  and  said  I 
would  return  again  the  next  evening. 

"'Ah,  yes,'  he  said,  'then  we'll  take  up  your 
examination  for  the  bar.' 

"The  next  evening  I  was  on  hand  promptly, 
but  the  judge  got  started  on  Zeb  Reynolds,  a 
cousin  of  mine  who  had  served  under  For- 
rest He  told  me  many  humorous  anecdotes 
about  Zeb  and  about  Forrest,  and  the  evening 
was  over  before  we  realized  it. 

"A  third  evening  I  called.  Again  the  talk 
dealt  with  people  whom  we  both  knew.  Not 
a  word  was  said  about  the  law,  until  after 
our  final  toddy  for  the  evening,  when  I 
modestly  suggested  that,  as  the  judge  was 
going  to  leave  the  town  the  next  day,  there 
was  not  much  time  remaining  for  my  exam- 
ination. 

"  'Hum,'  he  mused,  'that's  so.  Have  you 
read  Blackstone?' 

"  'Yes,  sir.' 

"'Story  on  Contracts?' 

"  'Yes,  sir.* 

" 'Greenleaf  on  Evidence?' 

"  'Yes,  sir.' 

"'Bishop  on  Marriage  and  Divorce?' 

"  'Yes,  sir.' 

"  'Well,  you  know  more  than  I  do.  Be  in 
court  tomorrow  morning  and  I'll  have  one 
of  the  boys   present  you.' 

"And  that's  how  I  passed  the  bar  exam- 
ination."— New  York  Evening  Post, 


Merritt  B.  Holley  of  Travers  City,  Michi- 
gan, has  a  collection  of  every  known  flag  in 
the  world.  He  has  135  foreign  flags,  and  for 
thirty-one  years  has  corresponded  with  per- 
sons in  ninety-five  countries,  although  he  has 
never  left  American  soil.  There  are  thirty- 
eight  flags  in  the  collection  which  are  signifi- 
cant in  American  history. 

•»»■ 

Lord  Kitchener,  as  head  of  the  British  war 
department,  received  a  salary  of  $30,000  a 
year. 


Shakespeare  Around  the  Clock. 
It     has     been     discovered    that     in     Shake- 
speare's plays  may  be  found   a  quotation    for 
every  hour  of  the  day.     Thus: 
"The   bell   then  beating  one." — Hamlet. 
"Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o'clock." 

— Comedy    of   Errors. 
"The    clock    hath    stricken    three." — Julius    C<csar. 
"How   far  into    the  morning  is  it,   lords?" 
"Upon  the  strike  of  four." — Richard  III. 
"At  five  o'clock 

I    shall    receive   the   money    fur   the    same." 
-How's   the  day?"  -Comedy  of  Errors. 

"On   the    sixth    hour." — Tempest. 
"Let's  see.     I  think  'tis  now  some  s=ven  o'clock." 


"The   eighth    hour. 


-Taming  of  the  Shr, 


Be  that  the   uppermost." — Julius   Cesar. 

"It's  supper  time,  my  lord. 

It's   nine   o'clock." — Richard   III. 

"Ten  o'clock,  within   th=se  three  hours 

'Twill  be  time  enough   to  go  home." 

— All's   Well   Ttiat   Ends   Well. 
'"Eleven   o'clock   the  hour." 

— Merry    Wives   of   Windsor. 
"What    hour    now?" 
"I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve." — Hamlet. 

And  that  takes  the  reader  round  the  clock. 


In  1817  the  dissatisfied  weavers  of  Lan- 
cashire, England,  got  together  and  resolved  to 
march  up  to  London  and  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  prince  regent.  As  it  was  quite  a 
way  to  London,  each  took  a  blanket  along  to 
wrap  about  him  at  night.  About  5000  made 
the  start.  One  eyewitness  described  the 
marchers  as  "a  most  deplorable  lot,  without 
food  and  without  organization."  Scarcely  had 
they  begun  to  move  when  they  were  attacked 
by  the  military  and  partially  dispersed.  Some 
kept  on,  but  the  desertions  became  more  and 
more  frequent.  By  the  time  the  marching 
column  reached  the  outskirts  of  London  it  had 
dwindled  to  six  persons,  and  not  one  reached 
the  presence  of  the  prince  regent. 


"There  goes  a  man  who  did  me  out  of  a 
million  dollars."  "Old  Gotrox?  Why,  how 
was  that?"  "He  refused  to  let  me  marry  his 
only   daughter." — Boston    Transcript. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Men's  Luncheon 

Served    in   Grill 

50  Cents 


Dancing  every  evening, 
except  Sunday,  in  the 
Rose  Room.  Hickman's 
Orchestra. 


THE  BETTER  THE  HOPS 
THE  BETTER  THE  BEER  FLAVOR 

/NHEUSER-BUSCH  have  by  many  thou- 
i  sands  of  pounds  more  Saazer  Hops  in 
jL  their  giant  storage  houses  than  has  any 
other  brewery  in  Europe  or  America.  Before  the 
war  our  President,  while  abroad  on  his  annual 
hop-buying  pilgrimage,  bought  775,000  pounds  (1550 
bales)  of  Bohemias  very  finest  Saazer  Hops,  lb 
this  add  the  500,000  pounds  we  had  on  hand,  and 
you  will  see  that  we  can  guarantee  our  millions 
of  patrons  that  BUDWEISER  will  continue,  as 
always,  to  have  the  same  exclusive  Saazer  Hop 
flavor  which  has  helped  its  sales  to  exceed  any 
other  beer  by  millions  of  bottles. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  •  ST.IOUIS.  USA 

Visitors  to  St  Louts  are  courteously  Invited  to  inspect  our  plant — 
covers  141  acres. 


Means  Moderation 

Til'mann  &■  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
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WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 


U.S. Mail S.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 
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Honolulu  —  Samoa 
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THE  FAR  EAST 

Japan — Korea — Manchuria 
China— The  Philippines 

Full  Tours  de  Luxe  with 
Escort  —  Special  Features 


Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 
689  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Patient — Doc,  I  owe  you  ray  life.  Doctor 
— Yes,  and  that  isn't  all.—  Minnesota  Minne- 
haha. 

"Telephones  are  great  time-savers,  aren't 
they?"  "Well,  that  depends  upon  who  calls 
you  up." — Boston   Globe. 

"Don't  you  think  Miss  Howler  has  wonder- 
ful control  of  her  voice?"  "No,  I  don't.  She 
sings  every  time  any  one  asks  her  to." — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

"How's  your  boy  Josh  getting  along  with 
his  studies  ?"  "Pleasantly,"  replied  Farmer 
Corntossel.  "He  don't  bother  'em  none." — 
Washington  Star. 

Spenditt — I  say,  old  chap,  if  you  would 
lend  me  $50  I  could  make  $75.  Smart — 
How  would  you  make  the  other  twenty-five? 
— Boston   Transcript. 

"Dearie,"  asked  his  wife  at  the  ball  game, 
"what  is  that  man  running  for?"  "He  just 
hit  the  ball."  "I  know,  but  is  he  required  to 
chase   it,   too?" — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Well,  Peleg,  how  do  you  find  the  ency- 
clopedia the  feller  left  on  approval?"  "Seems 
to  be  all  right.  Aint  no  errors  in  it  so  fur 
as  I  kin  see." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Policeman — What  are  you  standing  'ere 
for?  Loafer — Nuffink.  Policeman — Well,  just 
move  on.  If  everybody  was  to  stand  in  one 
place,  how  would  the  rest  get  past? — Tit  Bits. 

"Some  of  the  greatest  problems  of  life  are 
yet  struggling  for  solution."  "Yes,  but  don't 
worry.  Graduation  day  essays  are  on  the 
way.  They'll  settle  'em." — Browning  s  Maga- 
zine. 

Alice — I  hear  your  husband  is  going  to 
have  an  aeroplane?  Eva — That's  something  I 
wouldn't  permit  under  any  circumstances. 
Mourning  colors  don't  become  me. — Liverpool 
Post. 

Gentleman  of  the  Road — Kindly  'elp  a  pore, 
lonely,  'omeless  man,  guv'ner,  wot's  got 
nothink  in  the  world  but  a  loaded  revolver 
and  no  conscientious  objection  to  usin'  it! — 
Passing  Show. 

"Of  course,  you  want  to  serve  your  coun- 
try," said  the  patriotic  citizen.  "Yes,"  re- 
plied Senator  Sorghum.  "But  I  want  my 
constituents  to  have  first  helping,  as  far  as 
possible." — Washington   Star. 

Crawford — You  seem  to  think  that  a  col- 
lege  education    doesn't   fit   one    for   the   prob- 


"Life  Is  But  a  Tissue  of  Habits" 

•J  Orderly  habits  mean  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  things.  Hence 
the  man  or  the  woman  of  orderly 
habits  knows  the  value  of  a  safe 
deposit  box  and  uses  it  continually 
for  the  safe  -  keeping  of  papers, 
jewels,  heirlooms,  etc. 

^  The  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults, 
the  largest  in  the  West,  offer  boxes 
for  as  little  as  $4  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


lems  of  life.  Crabshaw — I  judge  by  the  mess 
the  average  college  professor  makes  of  it 
when  he  undertakes  to  discuss  public  ques- 
ticn=. — Life. 

Sympathetic  Stranger — Hullo  !  old  chap — 
fallen  in?  Unfortunate  Angler  (sarcastically) 
— Well,  you  don't  suppose  this  is  perspiration, 
do  you? — Passing  Show. 

Auntie — Bobby,  why  don't  you  get  up  and 
give  your  seat  to  your  father  ?  Doesn't  it 
pain  you  to  see  him  reaching  for  the  strap? 
Bobby — Not  in  a  train,  it  doesn't. — London 
Fun. 

"Why,  Mary,  what  is  your  reason  for  leav- 
ing us?  You  know  you  promised  me  that 
you  would  stay  with  us  all  the  summer  in  the 


country.  Have  you  any  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion ?"  "Well,  ma'am,  all  the  films  at  the 
movie  theatre  in  the  village  I've  seen  before." 
—Life. 

"That's  a  fine  dog  you  have.  Do  you  want 
to  sell  him?"  "I'll  sell  him  for  $10."  "Is 
he  intelligent?"  "Intelligent!  Why,  that  dog 
knows  as  much  as  I  do."  "You  don't  say  so ! 
Well,  I'll  give  you  $5  for  him." — Dallas  Neivs. 

Mrs.  Nexdore — My  daughter  plays  the 
piano.  Perhaps  you've  heard  her  ?  Mrs. 
Netvcome  (with  great  self-restraint) — I've 
heard  the  piano.  Mrs.  Nexdore — Yes,  my 
daughter  Mary  is  very  musical.  Mrs.  New- 
come — Ah!  You  have  two  daughters,  then? 
— Musical  America. 
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A  Modest  Request  and  a  Rude  Rebuff. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  first  novel  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago  he 
received  a  note,  dated  London  and  signed  "Win- 
ston Churchill,"  demanding  "why  have  you  used  my 
name?"  In  reply  Mr.  Churchill  wrote:  "My  grand- 
father, governor  of  the  State  of  Xew  Hampshire,  bore 
the  name  Winston  Churchill.  My  father,  chief  justice 
of  the  State  of  Xew  Hampshire,  was  likewise  Winston 
Churchill.  I,  in  my  humble  way,  am  trying  to  carry 
creditably  a  name  which  came  to  me  in  due  course  of 
an  honorable  descent.  Since  you  are  at  pains  to  ask  I 
will  be  at  pains  to  declare  that  I  am  Winston  Churchill 
1   by  right  of  inheritance.     Who  in  hell  are  you?" 

Letters  now  coming  to  the  Oakland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  response  to  a  request  on  the  part  of  that 
body  to  some  forty-eleven  or  more  other  Oaklands,  scat- 
tered about  the  United  States,  that  they  abandon  the 
name  of  Oakland  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  enjoyed 
as  an  exclusive  privilege  by  Oakland-across-the-bay, 
if  in  terms  less  sententious,  exhibit  much  the  same 
spirit.  "Who  in  hell  are  you?"  fairly  expresses 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  our  Oakland's  modest 
and  entirely  reasonable  demand  that  all  the  other 
Oaklands  fade  from  the  map,  has  been  received.  A 
curious  narrowness  of  mind  in  combination  with  a 
curious  stubborness  of  spirit,  all  well  seasoned  with  an 
element  of  parochial  self-satisfaction,  thus  appears  to 
be  characteristic  of  communities  bearing  the  name  of 
Oakland — saving   and   excepting,   of   course,   our   own 


Oakland.  It  conies  with  a  painful  shock  to  a  com- 
munity whose  self-deprecatory  spirit  has  found  charac- 
teristic expression  in  the  simple  request  already  noted. 

Now  in  entire  seriousness  the  name  Oakland  is  in 
its  every  suggestion  a  rural  one.  It  occurs  naturally  to 
every  commonplace  mind  as  descriptive  of  a  place 
where  oak  trees  grow.  It  carries  the  very  atmosphere 
of  localism.  Usage  has  confirmed  its  application  to 
suburban  communities.  There  is  not  a  state  in 
America,  hardly  a  county,  which  has  not  its  Oak- 
land. Yet,  for  all  this  multiplicity  of  unnumbered  local 
endorsements,  Oakland  comes  nearer  being  a  common 
noun  than  any  other  name  known  to  the  language, 
with  possible  exceptions  in  respect  of  Hazelhurst, 
Forest  Grove,  Elmwood,  and  Stonehurst.  Oakland  was 
perhaps  a  good  enough  name  for  Oakland-across-the- 
bay  when  the  ratio  of  oak  trees  to  houses  was  as  a 
hundred  to  one.  But  as  applied  to  a  large  and  fine 
city,  with  great  expectations  and  even  greater  preten- 
sions, it  is  wrongly  placed.  To  the  average  mind  it 
carries  suggestions  in  which  the  scream  of  the  suburban 
train  and  the  tinkle  of  the  cow-bell  blend  in  harmonious 
sweetness. 

There  is  on  foot,  we  are  told,  a  movement  to  con- 
solidate the  several  East  Bay  towns  and  the  county  in 
which  they  are  placed  under  the  style  "City  and 
County  of  Alameda."  "Alameda"  is  euphonious,  even 
sonorous,  and  it  has  the  especial  merit  of  early 
Californian  suggestion.  Even  its  appropriation  locally 
to  a  small  and  subordinate  community — mostly  occu- 
pied in  the  nursery  line — has  not  served  to  cheapen 
and  belittle  it.  Alameda !  It  falls  trippingly  from  the 
tongue.  Adopted  as  the  name  of  a  beautiful,  pros- 
perous, and  advancing  community  on  the  "continental 
side"  of  the  famous  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  it  would 
quickly  find  rank  among  the  appropriate  and  distinctive 
place  names  of  the  country. 


The  President  and  the  Railroad  Strike. 

The  duty  of  President  Wilson  in  the  controversy 
between  railroad  employers  and  employees  is  clear. 
Representing  as  he  does,  not  merely  the  parties  to  that 
controversy,  but  all  the  people  who  are  vitally  inter- 
ested therein,  it  does  not  rest  with  him  to  set  up  his 
individual  judgment  as  to  the  validity  of  any  of  the 
claims  of  either  the  managers  or  the  men.  He  has  no 
more  right  to  say  that  any  portion  of  the  demands  of 
the  men  shall  be  granted  than  that  the  demands  shall 
be  granted  as  a  whole.  In  view  of  the  serious  and 
far-reaching  consequences  of  any  such  strike  as  that 
now  pending,  it  is  clearly  his  duty  to  use  his  best  en- 
deavors to  bring  the  parties  to  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  their  differences. 

It  is  no  less  clear  that,  failing  in  this  duty,  it  is  his 
duty  to  preserve  .law  and  order.  He  should  make  it 
plain  to. the  men  that  while  they  have  at  the  present 
time  a  right  to  cease  working  singly  or  en  masse — to 
strike,  if  you  please — they  have  no  right  by  force  or 
intimidation  to  prevent  any  other  persons  from  work- 
ing, nor  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  railroads.  He 
should  further  announce  that  to  him  is  chiefly  intrusted 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  throughout  the  coun- 
try; that  he  will  scrupulously  observe  his  oath  of  office 
and  will  punish  as  promptly  and  completely  as  possible 
any  breach  of  law  or. order  on  the  part  either  of  em- 
ployer or  employee  to  the  extent  of  calling  out  if 
necessary  the  armed  forces  of  the  government.  If  the 
President,  shall  take  this  course — and  it  is  his  simple 
and  plain  duty — it  is  not  only  probable  that  no  strike 
will  occur,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  it  shall  occur  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  railroads  and 
that  the  business  of  the  country  will  be  saved  from  a 
serious  setback  or  possibly  a  great  disaster. 


duty  of  President  Wilson  in  relation  to  this  contention. 
But  what  do  we  find  him  doing?  We  find  him  nomi- 
nally insistent  upon  an  eight-hour  day  under  con- 
ditions which  would  automatically  advance  the  wage 
rate  scale  twenty-five  per  cent-.  He  proposes  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  arbitration  that  the  railroad  man- 
agers shall  concede  the  largest  factor  in  the  demands 
of  the  unions.  This  proposal  is  made  by  the  President 
arbitrarily  without  examination  of  the  facts  as  to 
the  equities  involved.  He  would  thus  establish  as  a 
precedent  the  yielding,  without  investigation  as  to  its 
equities  or  effects,  the  eight-hour  day,  submitting  tj 
arbitration  only  such  other  demands  as  may  be  urged  in 
connection  with  the  proposal  for  an  eight-hour  day. 
This  is  not  arbitration.  It  calls  for  nothing  more  or 
less  than  an  absolute  surrender  of  part,  and  the  larger 
part,  of  the  demands  of  the  unions. 

It  would  perhaps  be  impertinent  to  question  the  mo- 
tives which  have  thus  led  President  Wilson  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  unions  without  investigation  of  its 
merits  and  to  put  behind  the  unionistic  demands  the 
influence  and  the  powers  of  the  government.  However, 
we  can  but  recall  his  action  three  years  ago  in  enforcing 
exemption  of  the  unions  from  prosecution  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  offenses,  his  repeated  acts  of  sub- 
serviency under  the  demands  of  Gompers,  Furuseth, 
and  other  labor  leaders,  and  his  unfailing  bestowal  of 
the  influences  of  his  office  on  the  side  of  unionism  in 
every  case  arising  within  the  period  of  his  adminis- 
tration. This  statement  may  possibly  tend  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son's political  advantage.  We  care  nothing  as  to  polit- 
ical effects.  This  issue  is  too  big  to  be  involved  in  any 
man's  politics.  The  Argonaut's  only  purpose  is  to  ex- 
hibit the  facts. 

Arbitration  should  mean  what  the  word  implies. 
It  should  mean  the  submission,  not  only  of  part  of  any 
demand,  but  the  whole  of  it  to  investigation  and  ad- 
judication at  the  hands  of  impartial  judgment.  It 
should  not  require  that  as  a  precedent  to  investigation, 
without  inquiry  as  to  facts  or  equities,  there  should  be 
concessions  to  anybody  on  the  part  of  anybody. 


In  the  preceding  paragraph  we  have  outlined  the  clear 


Let  us  imagine  the  conditions  reversed :  Suppose  the 
railroads  of  the  country,  coming  into  cooperation 
through  their  officials,  had  announced  a  universal  cut 
in  the  wage  scale.  Would  the  President  in  such  case 
have  called  the  representatives  of  the  unions  into  au- 
dience and  have  insisted  upon  considerations  of  public 
welfare  that  they  make  concessions  precedent  to  in- 
vestigation of  facts  and  equities  involved?  Would 
he  have  said  to  them  as  he  has  said  to  the  managers, 
you  must  surrender  an  essential  part  of  your  conten- 
tion— and  the  most  important  part — before  there  shall 
be  reference  to  arbitration? 

What  the  President  is  proposing  is  of  far-reaching 
import.  Concession  of  the  eight-hour  day  as  an  eco- 
nomic principle  universally  would  affect  the  whole 
range  of  American  industry,  only  a  small  part  of 
which  is  now  conducted  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  It 
would  reach  into  every  factory  in  which  the  eight-hour 
rule  does  not  now  obtain.  It  would  inspire  every 
branch  of  American  industry,  under  the  precedent 
which  President  Wilson  would  establish,  to  urge  the 
demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  without  changing  the 
wage  scale.  It  would  imply  a  radical  change  in  the 
industrial  policy  of  the  country,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  would  throw  the  country  into  unparal- 
leled confusions  of  uncertainty  and  inequity.  And  this 
at  a  time  when  two-thirds  of  the  world  is  already  in 
turmoil,  when  it  is  certain  that  with  the  return  of  peace 
to  Europe  we  shall  have  to  meet  new  and  aggressive 
forms  of  competition  in  the  world  markets  where  we 
are  just  beginning  to  get  a  foothold.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  President  means  further  the  establish- 
ment of  the  presidential  office  as  an  arbitrary  adjuster 
of   disputes   concerning    labor,    under    a    pr 
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concession  without  investigation  and  under  duress  prior 
to  arbitration. 

This,  we  repeat,  is  not  arbitration.  It  is  coercion 
supported  by  exercise  of  colossal  powers  vitally  related 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  not  authorized  by  the  j 
Constitution  or  by  any  law,  and  in  open  defiance  of  the 
guaranties  under  which  the  business  and  development 
of  the  United  States  have  been  conducted  since  the 
foundation  of  the  government. 


Vitally  connected  with  the  matters  here  discussed  is 
the  important  fact  that  under  existing  law  and  practice 
every  phase  of  railroad  organization  and  administration 
is  subject  to  official  examination  and  open  to  public 
knowledge.  YSTiatever  may  be  said  with  respect  of 
times  past,  today  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  con- 
ducting business  behind  glass  doors.  There  are  no 
secrets  in  their  affairs.  If  there  is  anything  they  would 
conceal,  the  privilege  has — and  very  properly — been 
denied  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  unions  are  pri- 
vate and  secret  associations.  They  reject  all  proposals 
tending  to  involve  them  in  definite  responsibility-. 
Openly  employing  the  political  force  of  their  num- 
bers, thev  at  the  same  time  deny  to  the  govern- 
ment any  knowledge  of  their  inner  workings.  Take 
as  an  illustration  the  so-called  "strike  ballot"  upon 
which  the  present  movement  is  based.  It  was  taken 
in  secret,  under  conditions  not  safeguarded  at  any 
point;  it  was  counted  in  secret;  its  results  are  re- 
served. No  man  may  know,  not  even  a  unionist  unless 
he  may  chance  to  be  an  "insider,"  what  proportion  of 
the  men  involved  supported  the  demand  for  change  in 
the  conditions  of  employment  to  the  extent  of  a  strike, 
nor  is  there  assurance  that  the  ballot  has  not  been 
juggled  dishonestly.        

The  Argonaut  is  not  alone  in  foreseeing  the  tre- 
mendous potentialities  involved  in  the  present  situation. 
Says  the  New  York  Times  of  August  13th: 

If  the  railways  surrendered  they  never  again  could  resist 
any  demand.  If  the  trainmen  carried  their  point  there  is  no 
industry-  which  would  not  present  similar  demands,  and  in  a 
similar  manner.  Thus  the  dimensions  of  this  unprecedented 
strike  are  not  the  sole  measure  of  its  importance.  The  uni- 
versal eight-hour  day  is  in  the  background,  not  to  be  earned 
by  efficiency  of  production,  but  as  the  prize  of  industrial  war. 
The  lesson  of  the  trainmen's  demands  and  procedure  is  that 
there  is  only  one  side  to  any  labor  controversy,  and  that  all 
such  disputes  should  be  settled,  not  by  bargain  and  agree- 
ment, nor  even  by  impartial  arbitration,  but  by  demand  and 
surrender  at  discretion. 

Can  the  country  afford  to  learn  this  lesson  at  the  hands  of 
men  who  say  that  the  mandate  to  strike  at  discretion  is  like 
dynamite  in  their  pockets?  The  leaders  are  saying  that  they 
can  not  control  their  rank  and  file.  Is  it  then  better  that 
they  should  go  uncontrolled  together,  or  should  the  country 
control  them  both  in  its  own  interests? 


The  present  situation  can  be  comprehended  in  its 
full  significance  only  by  remembering  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  unions  is  for  an  eight-hour  day  at 
ten  hours'  pay.  Their  wish  and  intent  is  not  for 
a  day  limited  to  eight  hours.  They  demand  ten  hours' 
pay  for  an  eight-hour  day  with  further  demands 
relative  to  "overtime"  calculated  to  run  the  wage  scale 
up  to  an  indefinite  level.  The  most  competent  rail- 
road men  in  the  country — Mr.  Hill,  president  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  being  the  most  outspoken 
among  them — have  declared  that  this  concession  would 
put  even'  railroad  in  the  United  States  into  bank- 
ruptcy. There  is  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  facts  and 
the  figures.  The  demonstration  is  open  and  plain. 
The  civilized  way  is  to  refer  the  whole  contention — 
not  merely  part  of  it — to  arbitration,  and  there  is  no 
other  way  in  which  a  settlement  may  be  reached  with- 
out either  a  disastrous  labor  war  affecting  vitally  every 
interest  in  the  country,  or  a  concession  that  would 
practically  establish  labor  unionism  as  a  higher  power 
in  the  United  States  than  the  government  itself. 


necessarily  short;  some  are  necessarily  long.  This 
fact  imposes  upon  railroad  management  a  condition 
fatal  to  any  inelastic  scheme  of  service.  Under  the 
necessities  of  railroad  operation  as  thus  defined  a  "day" 
has  an  arbitrary  meaning.  It  is  reckoned  in  terms  both 
of  hours  and  of  miles.  The  men  are  paid  under  this 
system  never  less  than  for  a  full  day's  work,  often  for 
as  much  as  three  days'  work  all  done  within  the  period 
of  one  day.  We  cite  again,  by  way  of  illustration,  the 
run  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  a 
distance  of  250  miles  done  in  less  than  eight  hours,  for 
which  fast  passenger  train  hands  are  paid  for  two  and 
one-half  days. 

We  have  said  that  nobody,  either  men  or  managers, 
wants  an  actual  eight-hour  day.  The  managers  do  not 
want  it  because  it  is  not  practicable  under  any  scheme 
of  operation.  The  men  do  not  want  it  because  their 
desire  is  for  long  hours  to  the  end  of  getting  more  pay. 
It  is  a  fact  within  the  experience  of  all  railways — we 
get  this  by  direct  authority — that  long  as  distinct  from 
short  runs  are  eagerly  sought  by  those  men  who 
through  seniority  have  the  right  of  choosing  between 
the  different  routes  and  trains.  The  formal  demand  for 
an  eight-hour  day  is  misleading.  It  is  merely  a  mask 
put  before  a  project  to  establish  a  system  of  reckoning 
time  and  wages  under  which  a  ten-hour  or  twelve-hour 
run  may  be  made  to  yield  more  pay. 


The  Railroad  Wage  Issue. 
The  point  at  issue  between  men  and  managers  in 
the  pending  railroad  contention  is  not  fairly  stated 
in  the  formal  demand  for  an  eight-hour  dav.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  nobody  wants  an  eight-hour  day. 
The  managers  could  not  maintain  effectively  a  sen-ice 
subject  to  vicissitudes  of  distance  and  speed  under 
a  s\  -tern  of  eight-hour  shifts.  Neither  nature  nor 
commerce  has  arranged  the  location  of  stations,  nor 
the  general  conditions  of  railroad  operation  in  such 
maimer  as  to  make  the  latter  subject  to  a  rigidly 
pres-ribed  period  of  daily  service.     Some  "runs"  are 


The  rates  of  wages  actually  received  by  men  in  the 
railroad  service  under  the  system  of  reckoning  time 
and  distance  which  now  prevails  are  highly  important 
as  related  to  the  pending  controversy.  The  lowest  rate 
of  pay  is  for  brakemen  in  yard  switching  service.  This 
service  is  not  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  delays  or  of 
obstructed  tracks.  It  is  in  practical  operation  limited  to 
a  ten-hour  service.  The  men  are  not  called  from  their 
homes  to  make  long  trips,  but  work  at  a  fixed  place 
and  at  regular  times,  and  relatively  speaking  under 
conditions  comparable  with  work  in  other  employments. 

In  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  J.  N.  Clark,  wage 
statistician  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system,  we  have 
gained  specific  information  concerning  wages  in  the 
operating  department  of  the  railroad  service.  From 
Mr.  Clark's  records  we  take  at  random  the  cases  of 
typical  yard  switchmen  or  helpers  employed  in  the 
yards  at  the  Southern  Pacific  terminal  at  San  Fran- 
cisco : 

James  Rose  earned  $118.77  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1916,  for  twenty-five  days  of  service.  Although 
he  actually  worked  only  261  hours  in  the  month  he 
was  paid  for  321  hours  under  a  rule  which  accords 
payment  for  Sunday  service  whether  exacted  or  not. 
Under  the  demand  made,  and  upon  the  basis  of  which 
it  is  proposed  to  strike,  Rose  would  have  received 
$135.05  for  exactly  the  same  service.  If  Rose  had  con- 
tinued steadily  in  this  service,  working  six  days  per 
week,  he  would  have  received  for  one  year's  labor 
$1482.25,  or  an  average  of  $123.52  per  month. 

F.  N.  Griffith,  in  the  same  service  in  the  same  yard, 
for  thirty-one  days  in  March  was  paid  $126.17.  If 
Griffith  had  elected  to  lay  off  at  any  part  of  the  month 
he  might  have  done  so  by  relinquishing  wages  covering 
the  period  of  absence  from  duty.  Thus,  if  he  laid  off 
four  Sundays  his  monthly  wage  of  $126.17  wrould  have 
been  reduced  to  $110.00.  If  Griffith  had  worked  a  full 
year  under  the  schedule  he  would  have  earned 
$1514.00.  If  he  had  worked  six  days  in  each  week,  like 
men  in  other  employments,  he  would  have  earned 
$1269.84,  or  a  monthly  average  of  $105.82.  Under  the 
demand  of  the  unions  he  would  earn  $143.56  in  March 
and  $1444.56  for  the  year,  with  Sundays  excluded. 

We  turn  now  to  the  next  order  of  sen-ice,  that  of 
train  brakemen: 

E.  R.  Ackers  worked  in  through  freight  sen-ice 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April  of  the  current 
year,  running  out  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  In  March  he 
worked  twenty-nine  days,  for  which  he  was  paid 
$117.77.  In  April  he  worked  twenty-nine  days  and  was 
paid  $122.28.  The  discrepancy  between  these  monthly 
payments  is  due  to  allowance  made  under  the  system 
for  time  not  actually  put  in.  If  Ackers  had  worked 
six  days  per  week  for  a  full  year  he  would  have  re- 
ceived $1266.72,  or  $105.06  per  month.  Under  the  spe- 
cial conditions  of  this  case  the  new  demand  would  not 
advance  his  earnings. 

H.  Avila  worked  as  brakeman  in  March  of  the  cur- 
rent year  in  local  way  freight  sen-ice,  running  out  of 
I  San  Jose.    He  worked  twenty-seven  days,  for  which  he 
'  was  paid  $117.50.    He  worked  twenty-five  days  in  April 


and  was  paid  $136.23.  In  the  six  months  of  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  and  July  he  worked  156  days, 
for  which  he  was  paid  $731.46.  Avila's  practically  con- 
tinuous service  might  have  been  broken  by  any  number 
of  lay-off  days  if  he  had  elected  to  relinquish  pay  for  I 
such  periods.  Under  the  demand  of  the  unions  for 
precisely  the  same  service  Avila  would  have  been  paid 
$1004.68  for  the  six  months,  or  $2009.36  for  the  year. 
We  turn  now  to  the  record  of  the  next  grade  of 
sen-ice,  that  of  freight  conductors : 

R  O.  Kimball,  through  freight  conductor,  running 
out  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  worked  in  the  month  of  March 
twenty-nine  days  and  was  paid  for  thirty-one  days, 
earning  $157.40.  If  Kimball  had  worked  for  one  year 
with  a  weekly  one  day  lay-off  he  would  have  earned 
$1584.96,  or  a  monthly  average  of  $132.08.  In  this 
case,  the  sen-ice  being  already  on  an  eight-hour  basis, 
there  would  be  practically  no  advance  in  pay. 

A.  R.  Holbert,  working  as  passenger  conductor,  run- 
ning out  of  San  Francisco,  worked  in  the  month  of 
March  twenty-one  days,  earning  $165.00.  If  he  had 
worked  under  these  conditions  for  a  full  year  of  252 
days  Holbert  would  have  earned  $1980.00.  The  new 
demand  would  not  advance  Holbert's  pay,  as  it  does  not 
relate  to  passenger  service. 

We  turn  now  to  another  grade  of  sen-ice,  that  of 
firemen;  firemen  in  what  is  known  as  "helper"  service: 
E.  Deffebach,  running  out  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
worked  twenty-eight  days  in  March,  earning  $104.96. 
In  a  full  year  under  this  schedule  Deffebach  would 
have  earned,  with  one  day  lay-off  per  week,  $1170.00. 
Under  the  demand  now  made  his  wages  would  be  in- 
creased to  $145.53  per  month,  or  $1750.00  for  the  year. 
Sundays  excluded. 

Fireman  S.  E.  Shepherd,  working  in  through  freight 
sen-ice  out  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  worked  thirty  days  in 
March,  earning  $138.25.  For  a  full  year's  sen-ice,  less 
one  lay-over  day  per  week,  Shepherd  would  earn 
$1483.78.  Under  the  demand  of  the  unions  he  would 
receive  for  the  same  service  $1681.28  per  year,  or 
$140.94  per  month.  It  so  happens  that  this  particular 
service,  under  the  agreement  with  the  men,  permissible 
under  its  special  exigencies,  is  now  on  an  eight-hour 
basis. 

M.  D.  Allen,  working  as  fireman  in  passenger  sen-ice 
out  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  in  April  worked  eighteen  days, 
for  which  he  was  paid  $120.24.  Working  a  full  year 
upon  this  basis  Allen  would  earn  $1442.8S.  In  this  case 
again  the  new  demand  would  involve  no  increase  in 
pay. 

We  turn  now  to  the  highest  paid  grade  of  service 
involved  in  the  present  contention,  that  of  locomotive 
engineers : 

J.  H.  Smith,  in  helper  sen'ice,  running  out  of  San 
Luis  Obispo,  worked  thirty  days  in  March,  earning 
$203.92.  Working  a  full  year  with  one  day  lay-off  per 
week,  Smith  would  earn  $2118.48,  or  an  average  of 
S176.54  per  month.  Under  the  demand  involved  in  the 
present  contention  Smith  would  receive  for  one  month's 
sen-ice  $280.85,  or  $337020  for  the  year. 

C.  G.  Elder,  engineer  in  fast  passenger  sen-ice,  run- 
ning out  of  San  Francisco,  worked  eighteen  days  in 
April,  for  which  he  was  paid  $206.99.  Upon  this 
schedule  Elder  would  earn  in  a  full  year  (working 
eighteen  days  per  month)  $2483.88. 

The  individual  instances  above  cited  are  drawn  from 
the  records  of  what  is  known  as  Valley  sen-ice  as  dis- 
tinct from  Mountain  service,  the  latter  being  more 
highly  paid.  The  instances  are  taken  at  random  with 
the  purpose  of  representing  fairly  the  conditions  of  pay- 
in  the  railroad  sen-ice  in  California.  The  Argonaut 
submits  these  facts,  not  in  advocacy  of  any  interest, 
but  with  a  view  of  presenting  essential  conditions  for 
the  information  of  its  readers,  who  may  judge  for  them- 
selves if  the  demands  made  by  the  unions  are  fair  or 
othenvise  as  measured  by  rates  of  wages  in  general 
employments.  - 

"The  Facts." 

"In  my  experience,"  said  Mr.  Hughes  in  one  of  his 
San  Francisco  addresses  last  week,  "there  is  hardly  a 
grievance  that  will  stand  a  close  examination  of  the 
facts."  Here  is  a  text  which  Mr.  Koster  and  his  asso- 
ciates of  the  Law  and  Order  Committee  may  well  take 
as  a  suggestion  and  an  inspiration.  Mr.  Hughes  might 
have  gone  further  to  say  that  there  is  not  any  abuse 
that  w-ill  stand  close  examination  of  the  facts. 

But  nothing  is  so  difficult  in  San  Francisco  as  the 
"facts"    in   relation   to    disputes   involved   with    labor. 
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Here  our  so-called  newspapers — theoretically  under 
moral  obligation  to  report  the  news — in  other  words  the 
"facts" — are  shy  of  reporting  any  fact  if  by  chance  it 
may  offend  the  interest,  the  sensibilities,  or  the  whims 
of  that  social  and  political  bugbear,  Labor.  Ready  as 
they  are  under  the  right  kind  of  persuasion  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Privilege,  they  are  none  the  less  fearful  of 
any  presentment  of  facts  which  may  tend  to  discredit 
the  Trades  Council,  or  the  Federation  of  Labor,  or 
whatever  other  name  may  signify  union  of  labor.  In 
one  contention  last  year  in  connection  with  the  printing 
trades  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  outrages  were 
committed  on  the  part  of  union  ruffians  against  inde- 
pendent workmen.  Arms  were  broken,  heads  were 
cracked,  and  men  whose  only  offense  was  that  they 
were  earning  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  faces 
were  left  beaten  and  senseless  in  the  gutters.  The  facts 
were  easily  obtainable,  but  not  one  daily  newspaper  of 
San  Francisco  gave  publicity  to  these  incidents. 
They  cowered  in  fear  and  trembling  before  a  criminal 
unionism. 

In  no  way,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut,  can  the 
Law  and  Order  Committee  better  serve  this  community 
than  by  boldly,  frankly,  persistently  setting  forth 
the  facts  as  they  relate  to  recurring  labor  contentions. 
The  newspapers,  which  in  their  cowardice  will  not  give 
the  news,  will  in  their  greed  willingly  enough  pub- 
lish paid  advertisements.  The  Law  and  Order  Com- 
mittee may  have  all  the  space  it  wants  in  the  news- 
papers if  it  will  step  up  to  the  counter  and  pay  the 
advertising  account.  The  Law  and  Order  Committee 
has  money  in  its  treasury  and  we  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  use  this  money  than  by  exploiting  the  facts  of 
every  labor  war.  Let  every  violation  of  law,  every  out- 
rage, be  looked  into  and  reported  as  to  the  facts;  let 
there  be  infinite  pains  and  infinite  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  to  the  end  that  the  public  shall  know 
the  facts. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  entirely  right.  There  is  no  grievance 
that  will  stand  close  observation  of  the  facts.  Then  let 
us  have  a  campaign  for  law  and  order  fought  out 
in  light  of  the  facts.  It  has  been  said  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  slow  to  anger.  We  venture  the  belief  that  it 
will  not  be  slow  to  declare  for  the  right  as  against 
the  wrong,  or  to  sustain  the  right  as  against  the  wrong 
when  it  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  facts. 


The  Commercial  Club  Strike. 

The  strike  of  cooks  and  waiters  employed  by  the 
Commercial  Club  at  the  very  moment  when  a  large  and 
representative  company  had  assembled  at  luncheon  to 
do  honor  to  Mr.  Hughes  was  an  incident  in  one  sense 
of  no  great  importance,  but  in  another  sense  of  public 
and  shameful  significance.  It  was  designed  as  a 
demonstration  calculated  to  put  Mr.  Hughes  "in  a 
hole."  It  was  part  of  the  deal  under  which  effort  is 
making  to  deliver  the  labor  vote  to  Mr.  Wilson.  It 
illustrated  the  characteristic  shamelessness  of  that  spe- 
cies of  trades-unionism  under  which  San  Francisco  has 
long  suffered,  and  which  has  been  a  blight,  not  less 
upon  our  dignity  than  upon  our  prosperity.  This  petty 
and  contemptible  strike  was  of  a  piece  with  the  policy 
which  would  set  trades-unionism  in  San  Francisco 
above  the  law — which,  in  truth,  has  done  so  on  many 
occasions  unrebuked  by  the  cringing  officialism  which 
discredits  and  dishonors  San  Francisco.  It  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  brutality  which  halts  every  funeral  pro- 
cession in  which  there  is  a  carriage  driven  by  a  non- 
unionist. 

If  by  this  incident  it  was  intended  to  command 
respect  for  the  prowess  of  unionism,  to  claim  con- 
sideration on  the  score  of  a  brilliant  stroke,  it  failed 
sadly.  The  effect  was  to  disgust  the  community  by 
an  exhibition  of  vulgarity  and  rudeness,  to  stiffen 
public  support  of  the  movement  which  seeks,  through 
the  Committee  of  Law  and  Order,  to  sustain  the  life  of 
San  Francisco  upon  a  normal  and  equitable  basis.  It 
might  have  been  foreseen,  if  there  had  been  common 
sense  in  control  of  the  unionistic  forces,  that  an  affront 
to  a  distinguished  visitor  could  but  be  a  shock  to  every 
right-minded  citizen  and  that  it  would  tend  to  re- 
invigorate  the  spirit  which  has  decreed  that  there  shall 
be  no  element  in  San  Francisco  superior  to  decorum 
and  law.  The  open-shop  movement  in  San  Francisco, 
as  inaugurated  by  the  Law  and  Order  Committee  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  stands  today 
definitely  more  approved  in  the  public  mind  for  the 
incident   of  last   Saturday. 

At   the  luncheon   table  of  the  Commercial   Club  on 


Saturday  the  movement,  though  it  was  not  formally 
mentioned,  gained  new  impetus.  "Why."  asked  a 
visitor  quietly,  "should  there  be  a  Law  and  Order  Com- 
mittee in  San  Francisco?  One  might  think  that  your 
mayor,  your  board  of  supervisors — your  officials — were 
the  proper  people  to  enforce  law  and  order.  Is  it 
possible  that  your  official  organization  has  sunk  to  a 
point  where  an  unofficial  committee,  representing  the 
respectability  and  spirit  of  propriety  of  the  community, 
must  be  created  and  endowed  to  the  end  of  enforcing 
respect  for  law  and  order  upon  a  group  of  men  who 
have  been  elected  to  that  definite  duty  and  who  have 
given  their  oaths  to  its  performance?"  This  question, 
natural  enough  in  the  mouth  of  the  visitor,  came  with 
stinging  emphasis  to  the  ears  which  heard  it.  \\"e 
have,  indeed,  sunk  to  that  low  level  in  the  political 
scale  where  it  is  needful  to  set  a  committee  of  citizens 
to  the  task  of  prompting  our  officials  in  their  duty  and 
of  holding  them  to  it  under  the  whips  of  publicity  and 
of  public  contempt  for  their  derelictions. 


Judge  Hughes'  Visit. 

By  the  propriety  and  dignity  of  his  manner,  by  what 
he  said  and  left  unsaid  in  private,  and  by  his  several 
public  speeches  during  his  brief  stay  in  California, 
Judge  Hughes  fully  met  the  expectations  of  his  sup- 
porters and  sustained  the  high  opinion  previously 
formed  of  his  tact  and  of  his  powers.  As  to  per- 
sonality, he  belongs  to  the  best  type  of  American  citi- 
zenship. His  ways  are  plain  without  crudeness ;  his 
manner  direct  and  dignified.  Making  no  pretense  to 
spectacular  powers  as  an  orator,  he  is  none  the  less  a 
fine  public  speaker.  In  his  various  utterances  he  mani- 
fested practical  grasp  of  the  issues  before  the  country 
and  impressed  all  who  saw  or  heard  him  as  an 
intelligent,  high-minded,  courageous  man,  qualified 
by  character  and  accomplishment  for  the  great  office 
for  which  he  is  a  candidate.  None  of  the  many  "em- 
barrassments" predicted  in  connection  with  Judge 
Hughes'  coming  developed  to  mar  his  visit.  It  was 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  quality  of  the  man  that  this  was 
so.  With  nothing  of  "hands-off"  in  his  manner,  he 
nevertheless  has  a  way  of  dominating  and  giving  the 
tone  to  every  situation.  A  man  with  a  mind  above 
small  things,  he  gave  no  encouragement  to  gossips  and 
meddlers  and  apparently  he  heard  nothing  and  cared 
less  about  the  rivalries  and  schemings  of  local  political 
groups.  

With  great  good  sense  Mr.  Hughes  ignored  local 
contentions,  at  the  same  time  doing  nothing  and  saying 
nothing  calculated  to  put  affront  upon  any  element  of 
political  feeling.  "I  come  to  California/'  he  said,  "as 
the  spokesman  of  the  National  Republican  party.  With 
local  differences  I  have  no  concern."  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  that  this  expression  could  offend  any  reasonable 
sensibility.  There  is,  we  suspect,  a  small  element  of 
rough-neck  stand-patters  that  might  have  been  pleased 
if  Mr.  Hughes  had  assailed  Progressivism  and  its  advo- 
cates with  coarse  vituperation.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  element  which  would  have  liked  it  if  Mr. 
Hughes  had  read  the  riot  act,  so  to  speak,  to  the  State 
Republican  Committee  in  an  attempt  to  impose  the  Pro- 
gressive faction  in  California  as  a  dominant  element  in 
party  affairs.  That  he  adopted  neither  of  these  courses, 
but  held  consistently  to  his  text,  is  a  mark  at  once  of  his 
political  tact  and  of  his  gentlemanly  instincts.  Not 
even  a  President  of  the  United  States — certainy  not  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency — has  authority  to  mix  in 
the  political  contentions  of  any  state.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  join  impertinence  to  presumption.  It  would  be  the 
mark  of  a  meddling  spirit  and  its  effect  would  be  to 
over-emphasize  local  as  distinct  from  national  issues. 
Mr.  Hughes  took  precisely  the  right  course.  He  sus- 
tained his  own  dignities  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all  factions. 


It  was  characteristic  of  a  certain  type  of  personal 
and  political  presumption  that  an  agent  of  Governor 
Johnson  should  run  to  Portland,  there  to  meet  Mr. 
Hughes  and  fill  him  up  with  the  details  of  local  conten- 
tion from  a  factional  standpoint.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Hughes  that  he  listened  with  courtesy  to  all  that 
was  said  by  this  busy  emissary,  that  he  made  no  re- 
sponse, that  in  the  end  he  ignored  the  whole  matter.  It 
was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Crocker,  member  of  the  na- 
tional committee  from  California,  that  he  should  refrain 
from  any  discussion  or  even  mention  of  matters  in  con- 
tention.     "I    will    not,"    he    said    in    advance    of   Mr. 


Hughes'  coming,  "say  one  word  to  the  candidate  about 
local  differences  unless  he  shall  invite  explanations." 
We  have  Mr.  Crocker's  word  for  it  that  Mr.  Hughes 
did  not  so  invite  him  and  that  he  did  not  volunteer  any 
expression  about  local  matters.  That  Mr.  Hughes  un- 
derstood the  situation  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
he  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  "revelations"  of 
Mr.  Rowell  and  asked  for  no  explanations  from  any- 
body else.  

The  differences  developed  in  connection  with  the  visit 
of  Mr.  Hughes  relate  fundamentally  to  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Progressive  leaders  of  California,  still 
claiming  character  as  an  organized  political  party,  to 
move  over  into  the  Republican  party  and  at  the  same 
time  capture  the  organization  and  establish  itself  in 
party  control.  Governor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Rowell, 
although  supporting  Mr.  Hughes  and  wishing  to  return 
to  the  Republican  party,  are  not  willing  to  accept  place 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  They  want  to  rule 
the  roost.  They  made  a  beginning  by  persuading  the 
national  campaign  management  to  give  Mr.  Rowell  a 
place  on  the  Hughes  campaign  committee.  It  was  done 
without  consultation  with  any  Republican  in  California; 
and  Mr.  Rowell  was  the  very*  last  member  of  the  Pro- 
gressive group,  save  perhaps  Governor  Johnson  him- 
self, who  would  have  been  accepted  by  the  Republicans. 
The  next  step  was  the  senatorial  candidacy  of  Gov- 
ernor Johnson.  First  off  an  effort  was  made  to  have 
it  appear  that  the  national  Republican  organization 
had  conceded  Johnson's  election  to  the  Senate  from 
California  as  a  price  to  be  paid  for  Progressive  sup- 
port for  Mr.  Hughes.  When  this  claim  was  denied  an 
effort  was  made  to  turn  the  coming  of  Mr.  Hughes  to 
the  account  of  Johnson's  politics.  He  (Johnson)  was 
to  meet  Mr.  Hughes  at  the  state  line  in  the  character 
of  Governor  and  to  preside  at  one  or  more  of  his 
political  meetings,  thus  to  identify  himself  and  his 
senatorial  candidacy  with  the  Republican  campaign.  It 
was  a  bold  endeavor  on  the  part  of  Johnson  to  use  his 
status  as  Governor  in  support  of  his  candidacy  for  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Rowell,  erstwhile  professional  moralist 
but  now  fallen  to  the  character  of  a  political  con- 
nubiator,  undertook  to  put  the  matter  over.  The  state 
organization  very  naturally  resisted  a  programme  so 
essentially  misleading  and  unfair.  If  Governor  John- 
son had  not  been  a  candidate,  but  merely  a  Progressive 
supporter  of  Mr.  Hughes,  there  would  have  been  no 
objection  to  any  courtesy  he  might  have  chosen  to 
bestow  upon  the  national  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
but  the  state  committee  very  properly  declined  to  per- 
mit the  visit  of  Mr.  Hughes  to  be  turned  into  a  scheme 
of  boost  for  Governor  Johnson  in  his  bid  for  Repub- 
lican votes.  

The  impression  is  sought  to  be  created  here  and 
elsewhere  that  differences  between  the  state  organiza- 
tion and  the  Progressive  leaders  amount  to  a  "row 
in  the  Republican  party."  The  truth  does  not  lie  in 
this  interpretation.  There  is  no  row  in  the  Repub- 
lican party.  There  is  insistence  on  the  part  of  the 
official  party  management  that  a  man  notoriously  an 
enemy  of  the  party,  one  who  avows  his  affiliation  with 
another  party,  who  declines  to  pledge  himself  as  a 
Republican,  shall  by  dishonest  practice  intrude  himself 
upon  the  party  as  a  senatorial  candidate  and  secure  its 
endorsement.  Whatever  there  is  of  "row"  is  between 
those  who  would  enforce  upon  the  party  the  authority 
and  leadership  of  another  party  and  those  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  seek  to  defend  the  party  against  illegitimate 
and  arrogant  intrusion. 


Growth  of  the  sunflower  has  become  an  important 
industry  in  southern  Russia,  where  the  people  have 
found  the  seeds  of  sunflowers  a  substitute  for  olives  in 
making  oil.  The  Russian  eats  the  kernel  of  the  sun- 
flower seed  as  the  American  does  that  of  the  peanut. 
An  acre  of  sunflowers  yields  about  sixty  bushels  of 
seeds,  and  these  in  turn  yield  more  than  fifty  gallons 
of  oil.  The  crushed  seed  makes  excellent  poultry  food 
and  cattle  fodder  when  pressed  into  cakes,  while  the 
oil  is  a  food  product  as  well  as  valuable  in  soap  and 
candle-making.  Many  thousands  of  acres  are  now 
under  profitable  cultivation  with  this  plant,  which,  in- 
cidentally, was  first  discovered  growing  on  the  plains 
of  North  America. 


Holland's  fishing  season  of  1915  on  the  whole  was 
the  most  profitable  ever  experienced  by  the  owners  and 
crews  of  the  Dutch  herring  fleet,  not  only  as  regards 
high  prices,  but  also  as  to  the  catch.  Notwithstanding 
the  sowing  of  mines  all  over  the  North  Sea  during  the 
last  two  months  of  the  fishing,  the  loss  of  lives  was 
not  greater  than  in  ordinary  years. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 

♦ 

The  expected,  indeed  the  inevitable,  has  happened,  and  it 
is  now  certain  that  we  have  witnessed  the  opening  moves  in 
the  new  Balkan  Allied  offensive.  The  reports  are  still  a 
little  hazy  and  we  may  have  to  wait  awhile  before  we  learn 
the  precise  whereabouts  and  extent  of  the  French  and  British 
lines.  Almost  the  only  piece  of  precise  information  available 
at  the  moment  is  the  fact  that  the  French  have  taken  Doiran, 
nearly  due  north  from  Saloniki.  We  are  also  told  that  the 
Allied  line  reaches  from  south  of  Monastir  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kavala,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles.  The  expecta- 
tion is  that  the  movement  will  be  in  a  general  northerly 
direction  along  the  line  of  the  Vardar  River  and  that  its  im- 
mediate objective  will  be  the  reconquest  of  Serbia.  A  general 
invasion  of  Bulgaria  from  the  south  is  difficult  because  of  the 
range  of  mountains  running  east  and  west,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  advance  of  an  army  eastward  along  the 
coast  line.  The  only  available  route  toward  Sofia  is  along  the 
line  of  the  Struma  River,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  also  will 
be  attempted  and  that  the  Allied  armies  will  try  to  pass  north- 
ward on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  as  well  as  eastward.  General 
Sarrail  has  now  SOO.OOO  men,  including  the  reconstituted 
Serbian  army  and  without  counting  the  Italians  who  are  now 
landing  and  whose  numbers  are  not  stated.  The  Bulgarians 
can  not  possibly  have  more  than  400,000  men,  and  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  well  supplied  with  munitions.  There  may 
possibly  be  a  few  Germans  and  Austrians  among  them,  but 
if  so  they  will  be  officers  retained  for  purposes  of  strategy 
and  leadership.  The  Teutons  are  now  being  pressed  so  des- 
perately hard  upon  other  fields  that  they  have  certainly  calle;/ 
every  available  man  from  the  Balkans.  Bulgaria  will  have  to 
help  herself  unaided.  And  it  looks  as  though  she  were  about 
to  meet  the   darkest   moment  in   her  history. 


The  importance  of  the  Balkan  struggle  has  already  been 
indicated.  The  real  object  of  the  Allied  campaign  is  not 
primarily  to  crush  Bulgaria  or  Turkey,  since  these  at  best 
are  very  small  pawns  upon  a  very  big  chessboard.  But  both 
Serbia  and  Bulgaria  are  on  the  highroad  to  Persia,  Egypt,  and 
therefore   to   India.     The   Suez   Canal   is   one  of  the  links   of 


area,  and  a  small  representative  portion  has  been  selected  for 
reproduction  here..  It  will  be  seen  that  the  "first  line"  in- 
cludes many  parallel  rows  of  trenches  connected  with  in- 
numerable cross  trenches.  The  effect  is  rather  a  spidery  one, 
but  of  course  every  yard  of  these  trenches  is  constructed 
under  the  dictates  of  military  defense  and  every  separate 
line  is  an  indication,  not  of  a  mere  ditch,  but  of  elaborate 
subterranean  fortifications  perfected  by  two  years  of  work. 
The  same  diagram  represents  also  a  portion  of  the  second 
line,  some  distance  to  the  north,  but  not  here  shown.  This 
is  very  much  simpler,  and  consists  of  a  single  trench  only, 
connected  with  the  first  line  by  long  and  devious  runways. 
When  it  is  said  that  a  section  of  first  line  trench  has  been 
taken,  or  has  not  been  taken,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  means, 
or  should  mean,  a  section  of  the  first  line  trench  system, 
including  all  the  parallel  trenches  that  may  be  within  that 
system.  At  certain  points  in  the  affected  area  the  Allies 
have  taken  portions  of  both  the  first  and  second  line  trench 
systems.  They  have  taken  the  first  line  trench  system  over 
the  whole  of  this  area,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  pre- 
cisely what  points  they  have  been  successful  against  the  old 
established  trench  lines.  Much  of  the  fighting  seems  to  have 
been  done  in  the  open  according  to  the  accounts  of  eye  wit- 
nesses, that  is  to  say  over  densely  covered  forest  land  or 
from  impromptu  trenches  hastily  dug  for  immediate  purposes 
of  defense.  The  artillery  had  leveled  the  trees  and  covered 
the  ground  with  a  veritable  jungle  of  fallen  trunks,  and  prac- 
tically every  yard  was  the  scene  of  a  combat.  One  corre- 
spondent speaks  of  a  dug-out  in  the  Bazentin  Forest  which 
had  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  down  to  the  first  story  twenty- 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  then  another  flight 
of  stairs  going  twenty  feet  deeper,  or  forty  feet  in  all.  All 
these  trenches,  whether  belonging  to  the  original  system  or  of 
the  impromptu  kind,  were  protected  by  many  rows  of  barbed 
wire,  which  in  turn  were  protected  by  the  tree  trunks  of  the 
wood.  The  Germans  are  so  adept  in  the  use  of  barbed  wire 
that  they  lay  it  down  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  below  the 
water  level  so  as  to  hinder  the  passage  of  enemies  seeking 
a  ford  and  to  hold  them  under  fire  from  the  banks.  Wire 
laid  in  this  way  under  water  is  almost  immune  against  artil- 
lery  even   if  its  presence   is  known,   nor  is   it   always   certain 
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that  great  chain.  The  closing  of  a  few  gaps  in  the  railroad 
as  it  passes  through  Asia  Minor,  a  little  new  construction 
work  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  we  have  a  continuous  rail- 
road from  Berlin  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  a  railroad  broken 
only  by  the  water  strip  of  the  Bosporus.  With  the  Central 
Powers  victorious  the  whole  of  that  railroad  'from  end  to  end 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  or  of  the  friends  or 
vassals  of  the  Germans.  Now  that  railroad  passes  through 
both  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  and  if  we  keep  the  fact  of  that 
railroad  in  mind  we  shall  have  the  key  to  many  problems  of 
European  diplomacy  in  the  Balkans  that  are  otherwise  inex- 
plicable. We  shall  understand  why  both  Serbia  and  Bulgaria 
must  be  either  the  enemies  or  the  Allies  of  Germany.  We 
may  even  understand  why  Serbia  had  to  be  crushed  as  the 
easiest  method  of  placing  that  particular  link  in  safe-keeping. 
Now  Germany  believes  that  her  control  of  that  railroad  is 
already  an  accomplished  fact.  That  is  to  say  her  commercial 
classes  believe  it.  Whatever  wreckage  of  German  hopes  may 
be  visible  elsewhere,  here  at  least  they  believe  that  the  prize 
is  in  their  hands,  and  that  it  can  never  be  snatched  away. 
Why  they  should  believe  it  in  the  presence  of  the  army  of 
Sarrail  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  their  newspapers  show  that  they 
do  believe  it,  presumably  because  they  have  had  official  as- 
surance to  that  effect,  just  as  they  had  official  assurance  that 
Russia  was  out  of  the  running.  The  new  Balkan  offensive 
is  intended  to  destroy  that  expectation,  and  once  more  to  in- 
terpose the  Serbian  kingdom  on  the  line  of  that  railroad  and 
so  to  cut  Germany  from  her  expected  intercourse  with  Asia 
Minor.  An  Allied  army  astride  of  the  railroad  at  Belgrade 
and  Xish,  a  reconstituted  Serbian  kingdom  hostile  to  the 
Central  Powers,  and  the  brightest  dream  of  German  commer- 
cial expansion  as  a  result  of  the  war  would  melt  into  thin 
air.  This  is  why  the  Allies  have  made  such  enormous  sacri- 
fices to  equip  their  Balkan  armies.  Ostensibly  directed 
against  Bulgaria,  they  are  aimed  direct  at  the  heart  of  Ger- 
man   commercial   ambition. 


A  correspondent  asks  the  meaning  of  the  terms  first,  second, 
and  third  line  trenches.  These  expressions  seem  to  be  used 
so-newhat  loosely.  The  term  first  line  trenches  does  not 
mean  a  single  line  of  trenches,  but  a  single  system  of  trenches 
that  may  consist  of  many  individual  lines  or  rows.  This  is 
-  ade  clear  by  the  accompanying  diagram  of  captured  Ger- 
man first  line  trenches  officially  prepared  by  the  British  au- 
thorities.     The   whole  diagram   includes   a   very   mucn    larger 


that    the    wire    laid    on    land    has    been    effectively    destroyed 
before  the  moment  comes  for  the  infantry  advance. 


For  several  days  there  has  been  relative  inactivity  along 
the  Russian  lines  and  this,  with  an  Austrian  success  in  the 
Carpathian  region,  gave  some  faint  color  to  the  Teutonic 
claim  that  the  Russian  offensive  had  exhausted  itself  and  that 
there  might  possibly  be  a  turn  of  the  tide.  But  there  have 
been  these  periods  of  quiescence  before,  and  they  have  always 
been  followed  by  a  sudden  and  new  spurt  of  activity.  It  has 
been  so  in  this  case.  Instead  of  persevering  with  his  direct 
attack  upon  Kovel,  General  Brussiloff  has  suddenly  swept 
northward  and  opened  an  assault  upon  Pinsk  and  the  upper 
Stokhod  River.  Several  fortified  villages  fell  in  quick  suc- 
cession and  it  looks  now  as  though  Kovel  would  be  threatened 
from  the  northeast  as  well  as  directly  from  the  east.  It 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  Brussiloff's  favorite  strategy  to  strike 
a  succession  of  blows  at  unsuspected  points  rather  than  to 
persevere  to  a  decision  in  a  single  direction.  Further  to  the 
south  we  see  that  the  Russian  army  is  closing  around  Lemberg 
and  that  Von  Bothmer's  army  is  steadily  falling  back,  while 
still  further  to  the  south  the  Russians  are  pressing  along  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  and  have  here  reached  their  most 
westerly  point.  From  Pinsk  southward  the  Russians  are  now 
to  the  westward  of  the  German  lines  from  Pinsk  northward 
to  Riga,  but  the  distance  is  so  great  that  the  German  line 
to  the  north  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  outflanked.  But  if  the 
Russians  take  Pinsk  and  pass  westward  from  there  it  will  be 
a  very  different  story.  In  that  event  we  shall  see  the  retreat 
of  the  German  lines  throughout  the  whole  northern  field. 


It  is  difficult  to  see  what  expectation  there  can  be  in  the 
German  military  mind  to  stem  the  tide  that  is  now  flowing  so 
fast  in  the  west,  in  the  east,  and  in  the  south.  Indeed  we 
may  wonder  if  there  is  actually  any  such  expectation.  It  is 
true  that  the  Allied  progress  in  the  west  is  very  slow,  and 
that  in  comparison  with  the  whole  length  of  the  battle  line 
from  the  Xorth  Sea  to  Metz  it  seems  almost  insignificant. 
Furious  and  chaotic  fighting,  a  Titanic  struggle  without  a 
parallel  in  history,  results  in  the  gain  or  loss  of  yards,  but 
the  real  result  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  yardstick,  but  by 
the  fact  that  the  fighting  in  the  west  not  only  hastens  the 
work  of  attrition,  but  gives  a  relatively  free  field  to  the 
Russians  and  the  armies  in  the  Balkans.  But  why,  it  is  often 
asked,  are  the  Russians  able  to  make  such  rapid  progress  in 


the  east  while  the  advance  in  the  west  is  so  slow?  The  ex- 
planation is  quite  simple.  The  German  lines  in  the  west  are 
defended  by  eight  thousand  men  to  the  mile,  and  they  are 
fighting  from  fortifications  that  have  been  steadily  strength- 
ened for  two  years.  In  the  east  the  Germans  have  only  two 
thousand  men  to  the  mile  and  they  are  fighting  mainly  in 
the  open  and  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 


Now  if  there  were  any  likelihood  that  the  Germans  could 
put  new  armies  into  the  field,  that  they  had  the  material  with 
which  to  mature  some  new  and  vigorous  stroke,  we  might  be- 
lieve the  ultimate  issue  to  be  still  indeterminable.  But  there  is 
no  such  material  anywhere  in  sight.  Otherwise  it  would  have 
been  thrown  into  the  line.  And  without  that  new  material  the 
line  must  break  somewhere.  When  the  Russian  offensive 
opened  early  in  June  four  divisions  were  hurried  from  France 
to  oppose  it.  Although  there  were  then  seventeen  divisions 
in  front  of  Verdun  it  was  found  impossible  to  weaken  that 
force,  which  was  already  proving  itself  to  be  inadequate. 
Whatever  hopes  there  may  have  been  to  reinforce  the  eastern 
armies  were  finally  dissipated  when  the  offensive  began  on  the 
Somme.  Since  then  not  a  single  unit  has  been  sent  east,  nor 
is  there  any  likelihood  that  a  single  unit  can  be  sent.  Gen- 
eral Alexeieff,  chief  of  the  Russian  staff,  expresses  the  con- 
viction that  the  armies  now  in  the  east  represent  the  maximum 
effort  'of  Germany,  and  we  can  see  clearly  enough  that  the 
effort  is  insufficient.  The  Russian  advance  appears  to  be  irre- 
sistible. The  advance  on  the  Somme  is  small,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  distinct.  The  Italians  are  winning  notable  victories  in 
the  south.  Hungary  is  invaded.  The  Balkan  offensive  is 
likely  to  be  a  tidal  wave.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  fortunes 
of  war  can  now  turn?  And  what  are  we  to  say  or  think  of 
the  authorized  "peace"  meetings  now  being  held  throughout 
Germany  at  which  the  topic  for  discussion  is  the  terms  to  be 
offered  to  vanquished  foes  and  the  minimum  of  surrender  that 
they  will   be   compelled  to   concede? 


We  seem  to  get  some  light  on  this  perplexing  psychological 
problem  by  a  report  sent  to  the  Hearst  newspapers  by  a  special 
correspondent  in  Milan.  The  Hungarian  deputies,  we  are  told, 
are  uttering  their  indignant  protests  against  an  official  policy 
that  has  concealed  from  them  the  true  facts  of  the  war.  Even 
the  fall  of  Gorizia  was  not  known  to  them  until  the  fact  could 
no  longer  be  hidden.  The  Hungarian  deputies  seem  only 
now  to  be  aware  that  Austrian  armies  are  under  German 
command,  and  that  the  actual  invasion  of  Hungary  has  begun. 
Xow  if  the  Hungarian  deputies  are  so  ill-informed,  what,  we 
may  ask,  must  be  the  state  of  mind  throughout  the  populace? 
What  can  they  know  of  the  condition  of  affairs?  Do  they 
still  believe  that  everything  is  going  on  schedule  time,  and 
that  they  are  on  the  point  of  witnessing  the  conclusion  of  a 
triumphant  peace?     Presumably  they  do. 


Doubtless  the  German  people  are  better  informed,  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  they  know  the  facts.  We  may  suppose 
that  Mr.  Bayard  Hale  is  honestly  stating  the  current  convic- 
tion in  Berlin,  as  well  as  his  own,  when  he  infers  that  nothing 
untoward  has  happened  at  Verdun,  that  the  siege  constitutes 
a  German  victory-,  that  the  place  is  about  to  fall,  and  that  the 
Allied  successes  east  and  west  are  trifling.  And  if  Mr.  Hale, 
with  full  access  to  official  opinion,  can  make  such  utterances 
as  these,  we  need  no  longer  wonder  at  the  fifty  public  meetings 
to  determine  how  heavily  the  foot  of  the  conquerors  shall 
press  upon  the  necks  of  the  conquered.  And  in  this  connection 
we  may  remind  ourselves  once  more  of  the  statement  made  in 
Baltimore  by  the  captain  of  the  Deutschland.  a  naval  officer 
of  high  rank,  to  the  effect  that  the  German  army  is  in  occu- 
pation of  one-seventh  part  of  France.  If  such  a  conviction  is 
entertained  by  an  officer  of  education  with  full  access  to  the 
facts,  what  must  be  the  opinions  held  by  the  people  at  large? 
And  what  must  happen  when  the  people  at  large  shall  realize 
that  even  the  magnificent  organization  and  valor  of  the  Ger- 
man army  can  not  accomplish  the  impossible  ? 

San  Francisco,  August  23,  1916.  Sidney  Coryn. 


In  some  parts  of  Indo-China  the  natives  employ  vari- 
ous fibres  in  the  attempt  to  supply  their  own  paper. 
The  Village  du  Papier,  a  suburb  of  Hanoi,  owes  its 
name  to  the  fact  that  most  of  its  2000  or  3000  in- 
habitants make  paper  from  the  bark  of  a  small  "paper- 
tree,"  a  species  of  mulberry,  found  on  the  Black  River 
in  upper  Tonkin.  This  bark  is  soaked  in  lime  made 
from  the  limestone  of  the  village,  heated  by  crude  fur- 
naces fashioned  by  hand  under  natural  limestone  vats, 
pounded  by  pestle  into  a  fine  mash,  then  dissolved  in 
water  until  a  thin  paste  is  reached.  This  paste  is 
dipped  by  bamboo-screen  sieves  until  a  slight  film  I 
covers  the  screen.  This  film  is  spread  on  top  of  others  j 
and  each  is  taken  separately  or  several  together  and  j 
spread  with  a  brush  on  cement  radiators  to  dry.  Aj 
single  sheet  of  paper  is  almost  as  thin  as  tissue,  but 
the  desired  thickness  may  be  obtained  by  spreading! 
several  films  on  the  radiator  and  drying  them  together,  j 
or  by  pasting  the  requisite  number  of  sheets  together,  i 
after  drying. 

mmm  

Los  Angeles  was  the  first  city  in  California  to  estab- 
lish a  vacation  camp  in  the  national  forests.  A  tract 
of  land  in  the  Angeles  Forest  has  been  rented,  and  a 
large  camp  built,  costing  about  SS000.  This  camp  con- 
sists of  a  log  and  stone  lodge,  forty-six  furnished  cot- 
tages, tennis,  and  croquet  courts,  baseball  grounds,  and 
handball  courts. 

The  world's  highest  powered  motorship  has  been 
built  in  Italy  for  the  Brazilian  navy,  its  oil  motors  de- 
veloping 6409  horsepower. 


August  26,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


LOOS. 

<• 

A    Chapter    from    Patrick   MacGill's  Thrilling  Book    of  Ex- 
periences on  the  Western  Front. 


The  dead  men  lay  on  the  cellar  stair, 
Toll  of  the  bomb  that  found  them  there ; 
In  the  streets  men  fell  as  a  bullock  drops. 
Sniped  from  the  fringe  of  Hulluch  copse. 
And  stiff  in  khaki  the  boys  were  laid — 
Food  of  the  bullet  and  hand-grenade — 
This  we  saw  when  the  charge  was  done, 
And  the  East  grew  pale  to  the  rising  sun 
In  the  town  of  Loos  in  the  morning. 

A  rim  of  gray  clouds  clustered  thick  on  the  horizon 
as  if  hiding  same  wonderful  secret  from  the  eyes  of  j 
men.  Above  my  head  the  stars  were  twinkling,  a  soft 
breeze  swung  over  the  open,  and  moist  gusts  caught  me 
in  the  face  as  I  picked  my  way  carefully  through  the 
still  figures  in  brown  and  gray  that  lay  all  over  the 
stony  face  of  the  level  lands.  A  spinney  on  the  right 
was  wrapped  in  shadow,  and  when,  for  a  moment,  I 
stood  to  listen,  vague  whispers  and  secret  rustlings 
could  be  heard  all  around.  The  hour  before  the  dawn 
was  full  of  wonder,  the  world  in  which  I  moved  was 
pregnant  with  mystery.  "Who  are  these?"  I  asked 
myself  as  I  looked  at  the  still  figures  in  khaki.  "Where 
is  the  life,  the  vitality  of  yesterday's  dawn ;  the  fire 
of  eager  eyes,  the  mad  pulsing  of  roving  blood,  and 
the  great  heart  of  young  adventure?  Has  the  roving, 
the  vitality  and  the  fire  come  to  this ;  gone  out  like 
sparks  from  a  star-shell  falling  in  pond?  What  are 
these  things  here?  What  am  I?  What  is  the  purpose 
served  by  all  this  demolition  and  waste  ?"  Like  a  child 
in  the  dark  I  put  myself  the  question,  but  there  was  no 
answer.  The  stars  wheel  on  their  courses  over  the 
dance  of  death  and  the  feast  of  joy,  ever  the  same. 

I  walked  up  to  the  church  by  the  trench  through  the 
graveyard  where  the  white  bones  stuck  out  through 
the  parapet.  A  pale  mist  gathered  round  the  broken 
headstones  and  crept  along  the  bushes  of  the  fence. 
The  Twin  Towers  stood  in  air — moody,  apathetic,  re- 
gardless of  the  shrapnel  incense  that  the  guns  wafted 
against  the  lean  girders.  Sparrows  twittered  in  the 
field,  and  a  crow  broke  clumsily  away  from  the 
branches  in  the  spinney.  A  limber  jolted  along  the 
road  near  me  creaking  and  rumbling.  On !  driver,  on ! 
Get  to  Les  Brebis  before  the  dawn,  and  luck  be  with 
you !  If  the  enemy  sees  you !  On !  on !  I  knew  that 
he  hurried;  that  one  eye  was  on  the  east  where  the 
sky  was  flushing  a  faint  crimson,  and  the  other  on  the 
road  in  front  where  the  dead  mules  grew  more  distinct 
and  where  the  faces  of  the  dead  men  showed  more 
clearly. 

At  that  moment  the  enemy  began  to  shell  the  road 
and  the  trench  running  parallel  to  it.  I  slipped  into 
the  shelter  and  waited.  The  transport  came  nearer, 
rolling  and  rumbling;  the  shrapnel  burst  violently.  I 
cowered  close  to  the  parapet  and  I  had  a  vivid  mental 
picture  of  the  driver  leaning  forward  on  the  neck  of 
his  mule,  his  teeth  set,  his  breath  coming  in  short, 
sudden  gasps.  "Christ!  am  I  going  to  get  out  of  it?" 
he  must  have  said.  "Will  dawn  find  me  at  Les 
Brebis?" 

Something  shot  clumsily  through  the  air  and  went 
plop !  against  the  parados. 

"Heavens!  it's  all  up  with  me!"  I  said,  and  waited 
for  the  explosion.  But  there  was  none.  I  looked  round 
and  saw  a  leg  on  the  floor  of  the  trench,  the  leg  of 
the  transport  driver,  with  its  leg-iron  shining  like  sil- 
ver. The  man's  boot  was  almost  worn  through  in  the 
sole,  and  the  upper  was  gashed  as  if  with  a  knife. 
I'm  sure  it  must  have  let  in  the  wet.  .  .  .  And  the 
man  was  alive  a  moment  ago !  The  mule  was  still 
clattering  along,  I  could  hear  the  rumble  of  the  wagon. 
.  .  .  The  firing  ceased,  and  I  went  out  in  the  open 
again. 

I  walked  on  the  rim  of  the  parapet  and  gazed  into 
the  dark  streak  of  trench  where  the  shadows  clustered 
round  traverse  and  dug-out  door.  In  one  bay  a  brazier 
was  burning,  and  a  bent  figure  of  a  man  leant  over  a 
mess-tin  of  bubbling  tea.  All  at  once  he  straightened 
himself  and  looked  up  at  me. 

"Pat  MacGill?"  he  queried. 

"A  good  guess,"  I  answered.  "You're  making  break- 
fast early." 

"A  drop  of  tea  on  a  cold  morning  goes  down  well," 
he  answered.  "Will  you  have  a  drop?  I've  milk  and 
a  sultana  cake." 

"How  did  you  come  by  that?"  I  asked. 

"In  a  dead  man's  pack,"  he  told  me.  as  he  emptied 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  tin  into  a  tin  mug  and 
handed  it  up. 

The  tea  was  excellent.  A  breeze  swept  over  the 
parapet  and  ushered  in  the  dawn.  My  heart  fluttered 
like  a  bird;  it  was  so  happy,  so  wonderful  to  be  alive, 
drinking  tea  from  a  sooty  mess-tin  on  the  parapet  of 
the  trench  held  by  the  enemy  yesterday. 

"It's  quiet  at  present."  I  said. 

"It'll  soon  not  be  quiet."  said  the  man  in  the  trench, 
busy  now  with  a  rasher  of  bacon  which  he  was 
frying  on  his  mess-tin  lid.  "Where  have  you  come 
from  ?" 

"I've  been  all  over  the  place,"  I  said.  "Maroc.  and 
along  that  way.  You  should  see  the  road  to  Maroc. 
Muck  to  the  knees ;  limbers,  carts,  wagons,  guns, 
stretchers,  and  God  knows  what !  going  up  and  down. 
Dead  and  dying  mules;   barelegged  Jocks   flat  in  the 


mud  and  wheels  going  across  them.  I'll  never  for- 
get it." 

"Xobody  that  has  been  through  this  will  ever  for- 
get it,"  said  the  man  in  the  trench.  "I've  seen  more 
sights  than  enough.  But  nothing  disturbs  me  now.  I 
remember  a  year  ago  if  I  saw  a  man  getting  knocked 
down  I'd  run  a  mile;  I  never  saw  a  dead  person  till 
I  came  here.  Will  you  have  a  bit  of  bacon  and  fried 
bread  ?" 

"Thanks,"  I  answered,  reaching  down  for  the  food. 
"It's  very  good  of  you." 

"Don't  mention  it,  Pat,"  he  said,  blushing  as  if 
ashamed  of  his  kindness.  "Maybe  it'll  be  my  turn  to 
come  to  you  next  time  I'm  hungry.  Any  word  of  when 
we're  getting  relieved  ?" 

"I  don't  hear  anything,"  I  said.  "Shortly,  I  hope. 
Many  of  your  mates  killed?"  I  asked. 

"Many  of  them  indeed,"  he  replied.  "Old  L.  went 
west  the  moment  he  crossed  the  top.  He  had  only  one 
kick  at  the  ball.  A  bullet  caught  him  in  the  belly.  I 
heard  him  say  "A  foul ;  a  blurry  foul !'  as  he  went  all 
in  a  heap.  He  was  a  sticker !  Did  you  see  him  out 
there?" 

He  pointed  a  thumb  to  the  field  in  rear. 

"There  are  so  many,"  I  replied.  "I  did  not  come 
across  him." 

"And  then  B..  D.,  and  R.  went,"  said  the  man  in 
the  trench.  "B.  with  a  petrol  bomb,  D.  with  shrapnel, 
and  R.  with  a  bayonet  wound.  Some  of  the  Bavarians 
made  a  damned  good  fight  for  it."    .    .    . 

Round  the  traverse  a  voice  rose  in  song,  a  trembling, 
resonant  voice,  and  we  guessed  that  sleep  was  still 
heavy  in  the  eyes  of  the  singer: 

There's  a  silver  lining  through  the  dark  clouds  shining, 
We'll  turn  the  dark  cloud  inside  out  till  the  boys  come  home. 

"Ah !  it  will  be  a  glad  day  and  a  sorrowful  day  when 
the  boys  come  home,"  said  the  man  in  the  trench, 
handing  me  a  piece  of  sultana  cake.  "The  children 
will  be  cheering,  the  men  will  be  cheering,  the  women 
— some  of  them.  One  woman  will  say:  'There's  my 
boy,  doesn't  he  look  well  in  uniform?'  Then  another 
will  say :     'Two  boys  I  had,  they're  not  here '  " 

I  saw  a  tear  glisten  on  the  cheek  of  the  boy  below 
me,  and  something  seemed  to  have  caught  in  his  throat. 
His  mood  craved  privacy,  I  could  tell  that  by  the  dumb 
appeal  in  his  eyes. 

"Good  luck,  matey,"  I  mumbled,  and  walked  away. 
The  singer  looked  up  as  I  was  passing. 

"Mornin',  Pat,"  he  said.     "How  goes  it?" 

"Not  at  all  bad,"  I  answered. 

"Have  you  seen  W.  ?"  asked  the  singer. 

"I've  been  talking  with  him  for  the  last  twenty 
minutes,"  I  said.  "He  has  given  me  half  his  break- 
fast." 

"I  suppose  he  couldn't  sleep  last  night,"  said  the 
singer,  cutting  splinters  of  wood  for  the  morning  fire. 
"You've  heard  that  his  brother  was  killed  yesterday 
morning?" 

"Oh !"  I  muttered.  "No,  I  heard  nothing  about  it 
until  now." 

The  dawn  glowed  crimson,  streaks  of  red  shot 
through  the  clouds  to  eastwards  and  touched  the  bowl 
of  sky  overhead  with  fingers  of  flame.  From  the  dug- 
outs came  the  sound  of  sleepy  voices,  and  a  soldier 
out  in  open  trench  was  cleaning  his  bayonet.  A  thin 
white  fog  lay  close  to  the  ground,  and  through  it  I 
could  see  the  dead  boys  in  khaki  clinging,  as  it  were, 
to  the  earth.  I  could  see  a  long  way  round.  Behind 
was  the  village  where  the  wounded  were  dressed;  how 
blurred  it  looked  with  its  shell-scarred  chimneys  in  air 
like  the  fingers  of  a  wounded  hand  held  up  to  a  doctor. 
The  chimneys,  dun-tinted  and  lonely,  stood  silent  above 
the  mist,  and  here  and  there  a  tree  which  seemed  to 
have  been  ejected  from  the  brotherhood  of  its  kind 
stood  out  in  the  open  all  alone.  The  smoke  of  many 
fires  curled  over  the  line  of  trenches.  Behind  the  para- 
pets lay  many  dead;  they  had  fallen  in  the  trench  and 
their  comrades  had  flung  them  out  into  the  open.  It 
was  sad  to  see  them  there ;  yesterday  or  the  day  be- 
fore their  supple  legs  were  strong  for  a  long  march ; 
today 

A  shell  burst  dangerously  near,  and  I  went  into  the 
trench;  the  Germans  were  fumbling  for  their  objective. 
Our  artillery,  as  yet  quiet,  was  making  preparations 
for  an  anticipated  German  counter-attack,  and  back 
from  our  trench  to  Les  Brebis,  every  spinney  concealed 
a  battery,  every  tree  a  gun,  and  every  broken  wall  an 
ammunition  depot.  The  dawning  sun  showed  the  terror 
of  war  quiet  in  gay  disguise ;  the  blue-gray,  long-nosed 
guns  hidden  in  orchards  where  the  apples  lingered  late, 
the  howitzers  under  golden-fringed  leaves,  the  metallic 
glint  on  the  weapons'  muzzles ;  the  gunners  asleep  in 
adjacent  dug-outs,  their  blankets  tied  tightly  around 
their  bodies,  their  heads  resting  on  heavy  shells,  fit 
pillows  for  the  men  whose  work  dealt  in  death  and 
destruction.  The  sleepers  husbanded  their  energy  for 
trying  labor,  the  shells  seemed  to  be  saving  their  fur)' 
for  more  sure  destruction.  All  our  men  were  looking 
forward  to  a  heavy  day's  work. 

I  went  back  to  the  dressing-station  in  Loos.  The 
street  outside,  pitted  with  shell-holes,  showed  a  sullen 
face  to  the  leaden  sky.  The  dead  lay  in  the  gutters,  on 
the  pavement,  at  the  doorsteps ;  the  quick  in  the 
trenches  were  now  consolidating  our  position,  strength- 
ening the  trench  which  we  had  taken  from  the  Ger- 
mans.    Two   soldiers   on   guard  stood  at  the   door  of 


the  dressing-station.     I  dressed  a  few  wound;  : 
a  cigarette. 

"\\  hat's  up  with  that  fool  ?"  said  a  voice  at  the  door, 
and  I  turned  to  the  man  who  spoke. 

"Who?"  I   inquired. 

"Come  and  see,"  said  the  man  at  the  door.  I  looked 
up  the  street  and  saw  one  of  our  boys  standing  in  the 
roadway  and  the  smoke  of  a  concussion  shell  coiling 
round  his  body.  It  was  Bill  Teake.  He  looked  round, 
noticed  us.  and  I  could  see  a  smile  flower  broadly  on 
his  face.  He  made  a  step  towards  us.  halted  and  said 
something  that  sounded  like  "Yook !  yook !"  Then  he 
took  another  step  forward  and  shot  out  his  hand  as  if 
playing  bowls. 

"He's  going  mad!"  I  muttered.  "Bill,  what  are  you 
doing?"  I  cried  to  him. 

"Yook!  yook!  yook!"  he  answered  in  a  coaxing 
voice. 

"A  bullet  will  give  you  yook !  yook !  directly,"  I 
cried.     "Get  under  cover  and  don't  be  a  fool." 

"Yook!  yook!" 

Then  a  shell  took  a  neighboring  chimney  away  and 
a  truckful  of  bricks  assorted  itself  on  the  roadway  in 
Bill's  neighborhood.  Out  of  the  smother  of  dust  and 
lime  a  fowl,  a  long-necked  black  hen,  fluttered  into  the 
air  and  flew  towards  our  shelter.  On  the  road  in  front 
it  alighted  and  wobbled  its  head  from  one  side  to  an- 
other in  a  cursory  inspection  of  its  position.  Bill 
Teake  came  racing  down  the  road. 

"Don't  frighten  it  away !"  he  yelled.  "Don't  shout. 
I  want  that  'en.  It's  my  own  'en.  I  discovered  it. 
Yook !  yook !  yook !" 

He  sobered  his  pace  and  approached  the  hen  with 
cautious  steps.  The  fowl  was  now  standing  on  one 
leg,  the  other  leg  drawn  up  under  its  wing,  its  head 
in  listening  position,  and  its  attitude  betokened  extreme 
dejection.  It  looked  for  all  the  world  like  Bill  when  he 
peers  down  the  neck  of  a  rum  jar  and  finds  the  jar 
empty. 

"Not  a  word  now,"  said  Teake,  fixing  one  eye  on  me 
and  another  on  the  hen.  "I  must  get  my  feelers  on 
this  'ere  cackler.  It  was  up  there  sittin'  atop  of  a  dead 
Jock  when  I  sees  it.  .  .  .  Yook !  yook !  That's  wot 
you  must  say  to  a  bloomin'  'en  w'en  yer  wants  ter  nab 
it.    .    .    .    Yook!  yook!  yook!" 

He  threw  a  crumb  to  the  fowl.  The  hen  picked  it 
up,  swallowed  it,  and  hopped  off  for  a  little  distance. 
Then  it  drew  one  leg  up  under  its  wing  and  assumed 
a  look  of  philosophic  calm. 

"Clever  hen !"  I  said. 

"Damned  ungrateful  fraud !"  said  Bill  angrily.  "I've 
given  it  'arf  my  iron  rations.  If  it  wasn't  that  I  might 
miss  it  I'd  fling  a  bully-beef  tin  at  it." 

'Where's  your  rifle?"  I  inquired. 

"Left  it  in  the  trench."  Bill  replied.  "I  just  came 
out  to  look  for  sooveneers.  This  is  the  only  sooveneer 
I  seen.  Yook !  yook !  I'll  sooveneer  yer,  yer  swine. 
Don't  yer  understand  yer  own  language?" 

The  hen  made  a  noise  like  a  chuckling  frog. 

'Yes,  yer  may  uck!  uck!"  cried  Bill,  apostrophising 
the  fowl.  "I'll  soon  stop  yer  uck !  uck !  yer  one-legged 
Von  Kluck!     Where's  a  rifle  to  spare?" 

I  handed  him  a  spare  rifle  which  belonged  to  a  man 
who  had  been  shot  outside  the  door  that  morning. 

"Loaded?"  asked  Bill. 

"Loaded,"  I  lied. 

The  Cockney  laid  down  on  the  roadway,  stretched 
the  rifle  out  in  front,  took  steady  aim.  and  pulled  the 
trigger.    A  slight  click  was  the  only  response. 

"That's  a  dirtv  trick,"  he  growled,  as  we  roared  with 
laughter.  "A  bloomin'  Alleymong  wouldn't  do  a  thing 
like  that." 

So  saying  he  pulled  the  bolt  back,  jerked  a  cartridge 
from  the  magazine,  shoved  a  round  into  the  breech  and 
fired.  The  fowl  fluttered  in  agony  for  a  moment,  then 
fell  in  a  heap  on  the  roadway.  Bill  handed  the  rifle 
back  to  me. 

"I'll  cook  that  'en  tonight,"  he  said,  with  studied 
slowness.  "It'll  make  a  fine  feed.  'En  well  cooked 
can't  be  beaten,  and  I'm  damned  if  you'll  get  one  bone 
to  pick !" 

"Bill !"  I  protested. 

"Giviiv  me  a  hipe  as  wasn't  loaded  and  savin'  it 
was."  he  muttered  sullenly. 

"I  haven't  eaten  a  morsel  of  hen  since  you  pinched 
one  at  Mazingarbe."  I  said.  "You  remember  that. 
'Twas  a  damned  smart  piece  of  work." 

A  glow  of  pride  suffused  his  face. 

'Well,  if  there's  any  to  spare  tonight  I'll  let  you 
know."  said  my  mate.     "Now  I'm  off." 

"There's  a  machine  gun  playing  on  the  road."  I 
called  to  him.  as  he  strolled  off  towards  the  trench  with 
the  hen  under  his  arm.     "You'd  better  double  along." 

He  broke  into  a  run,  but  suddenly  stopped  right  in 
the  centre  of  the  danger  zone.  I  could  hear  the  bullets 
rapping  on  the  cobblestones. 

"I'll  tell  yer  when  the  feed's  ready.  Pat,"  he  called 
back.     "You  can  'ave  'arf  the  'en  for  supper." 

Then  he  slid  off  and  disappeared  over  the  rim  of  the 
trench. — From  "The  Great  Push."  by  Patrick  MacGU'. 
Published  b\  the  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Vanillin,  the  active  principle  which  makes  vanilla 
ice-cream  so  popular,  has  been  found  to  occur  in  the 
roots  of  oats  and  the  leaves  and  roots  of  a  number  of 
plants. 
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CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

A  Frank  and  Intimate  Autobiography  Gives   New   Glimpses 
-  of  Men  and  Events. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  refreshing  auto- 
biographies of  recent  times  is  that  of  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  who,  without  attracting  nation-wide  fame  in 
the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  nevertheless  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable  citizens  that  America  has  produced. 
The  volume  is  interesting  in  that  it  gives  intimate 
glimpses  of  great  events  and  great  men;  refreshing  to 
a  high  degree  because  of  its  frankness.  Adams  does 
not  hesitate  to  give  his  adverse  estimates  of  national 
leaders,  sparing  not  even  Lincoln ;  and  in  his  accounts 
of  his  own  failures  and  blunders  he  is  as  bitterly 
critical  of  himself  as  he  is  of  others. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  was  the  fourth  of  his  name. 
His  father  was  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  there- 
fore grandson  of  John  Adams.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
inherited  to  a  high  degree  the  intellectual  qualities^  of 
his  ancestors.  He  became  a  lawyer,  not  from  choice, 
but  rather  through  tradition.  He  was  not  a  success  at 
this  calling.  While  things  looked  black  for  him  the 
Civil  War  came  on.  He  enlisted  as  a  captain  of  volun- 
teers, made  a  fine  record,  and  came  out  of  the  conflict 
a  colonel.  He  again  took  up  law,  and  again  led  a 
clientless  life.  Then  he  became  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  railroad  industry.  He  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  that  attracted  wide  attention,  and  which 
resulted  in  his  appointment  in  1869  to  the  railroad 
commission  of  Massachusetts,  a  body  which  he  had 
been  largely  instrumental  in  founding.  For  twenty  or 
more  years  thereafter  he  served  on  various  commis- 
sions having  to  do  with  government  regulation  of  rail- 
roads, and  in  1882  was  chosen  a  director  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  president  of  that 
system.  He  did  much  for  the  road,  and  with  it  he 
shared  the  disasters  that  came  with  the  panic  of  the 
early  'nineties. 

This  constituted  but  part  of  Adams'  public  service. 
He  and  his  brother  were  practically  political  dictators 
of  the  town  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  their  reign  there 
contributing  greatly  to  the  benefit  and  advancement  of 
the  town.  He  was  responsible  for  the  present  great 
park  system  of  Boston.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that 
some  of  the  finest  scenic  portions  of  Massachusetts 
were  reserved  to  the  public  domain.  He  found  time  to 
serve  for  more  than  twenty  years  as  an  overseer  of 
Harvard  College.  He  was  head  of  a  Massachusetts 
commission  that  went  to  the  Vienna  Exposition  and 
made  an  elaborate  report  on  it.  In  later  life  he  be- 
came interested  in  history,  and  made  valuable  re- 
searches. He  wrote  several  historical  works  of  note. 
He  died  early  in  1915  at  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  in 
harness  to  the  last. 

Adams  tells  of  how  he  became  a  lawyer  after  twenty 
months  of  desultory  reading  of  the  law: 

George  T.  Bigelow  was  then  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  commonwealth ;  or  became  so  shortly  after.  I 
knew  Judge  Bigelow  well,  we  being  neighbors  at  Quincy,  and 
I  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  family.  One  day,  with- 
out consulting  any  one,  I  took  it  into  my  head  that  I  would 
be  examined  for  entrance  at  the  bar ;  and  what  followed  shows 
the  loose  way  in  which  admissions  were  then  granted.  I 
asked  Bigelow  to  examine  me.  He  ought  to  have  asked  me 
a  few  questions  as  to  my  length  of  study,  etc.,  and  then,  in 
a  good-natured,  friendly  way  advised  me  to  wait  a  while 
longer.  Instead  of  that,  however,  he  told  me  to  come  at  a 
certain  time  into  the  supreme  court  room,  where  he  was  then 
holding  court,  and  he  would  examine  me.  I  did  so,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  court  at  his  direction  handed  me  a  list  of  ques- 
tions, covering,  perhaps,  one  sheet  of  letter  paper.  I  then 
sat  down  at  the  clerk's  desk,  and  wrote  out  answers  to  such 
of  them  as  I  could.  I  remember  well  that  on  several  of  the 
subjects  in  question  I  knew  absolutely  nothing.  A  few  days 
later  I  met  the  judge  on  the  platform  of  the  Quincy  station, 
and  he  told  me  I  might  come  up  to  the  court  room  and  be 
sworn  in.  I  did  so ;  and  became  a  member  of  the  bar.  I 
was  no  more  fit  to  be  admitted  than  a  child.  The  whole  thing 
illustrated  my  supreme  incompetence,  and  the  utterly  irregular 
way  in  which  admission  to  the  bar  was  then  obtained.  At  the 
same  time  I  rather  imagine  that  Bigelow's  personal  knowledge 
of  me  had  something  to  do  with  it.  He  had  confidence  in 
my  coming  out  all  right;  if  he  did,  he  certainly  acted  on  his 
faith. 

When  the  Civil  War  became  imminent  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams  the  elder  was  in  Congress,  and  worked  with 
Secretary  Seward  toward  a  compromise  that  should 
avert  the  conflict.  Both  believed  that  they  would  be 
successful  in  this,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  moment 
that  they  gave  up.  Adams  at  that  time  made  a  mem- 
orable campaign  journey  by  rail  with  his  father  and 
Seward,  and  gives  some  graphic  pictures  of  political 
conditions : 

During  this,  to  me,  most  memorable  trip  Governor  Seward 
evinced  a  uniform  kindness  and  consideration  which  were 
extraordinary,  and  are  now  unaccountable.  It  was  a  singular 
party,  and  one  not  altogether  to  be  commended  to  a  young 
man.  Next  to  Seward  the  principal  character  was  General 
James  W.  Nye — "Nye  of  Nevada";  and  he  was  a  character! 
He  was  then  a  man  of  forty-six,  a  coarse,  genial,  humorous, 
New  York  lawyer,  stump  speaker,  and  politician.  He  had  with 
him  hi?  daughter,  a  pretty,  bright  girl  of  only  seventeen,  with 
whom  I  became  very  intimate  during  the  trip,  though  I  never 
saw  her  afterwards  until  she  recognized  me  in  a  railway  car 
twenty-five  years  later,  and  sent  her  husband  to  ask  me  to 
come  over  to  where  she  was  sitting,  and  renew  our  acquaint- 
ance. The  general  was  excellent  company,  and  full  of  stories 
and  e'.periences,  for  he  had  seen  all  phases  of  life  ;  but  his 
conversation  was  by  no  means  always  edifying,  and  he  was  a 
decidedly  free  liver.  Indeed,  the  consumption  of  liquors  and 
cigar  during  the  trip  was  out  of  all  cess.  I,  however,  was 
yourirt,  and  in  no  way  encumbered  with  scruples.  Seward 
smol  A  the  whole  time;  indeed  my  diary  of  the  trip  from 
Mendota  to   Quincy — a   night  journey  by   rail — says:      "The 


early  morning  sun  shone  on  Seward,  wrapped  in  a  strange 
and  indescribable  Syrian  cashmere  cloak,  and  my  humble  self, 
puffing  our  morning  cigars  in  a  baggage-car,  having  rendered 
ourselves,  as  he  expressed  it,  'independent  on  this  tobacco 
question.'  "  When  it  came  to  drinking,  Seward  was,  for  a  man 
of  sixty,  a  free  liver ;  and  at  times  his  brandy-and-water  would 
excite  him,  and  set  his  tongue  going  with  dangerous  volu- 
bility ;  but  I  never  saw  him  more  affected  than  that — never 
anything  approaching  drunkenness.  He  simply  liked  the  stimu- 
lus, and  was  very  fond  of  champagne ;  and  when  he  was  loaded 
his  tongue  wagged.  He  was  a  very  considerate,  delightful 
traveling  companion  ;  and,  so  far  as  accomplishing  work  was 
concerned,  his  faculty  was  extraordinary.  Seeing  him  the 
whole  time,  I  never  could  understand  where,  when,  or  how 
he  then  prepared  the  really  remarkable  speeches  he  delivered 
in  rapid  succession. 

He  says  further  of  this  campaign  of  1860: 
Of  the  rest  of  the  memorable  presidential  canvass  of  1860  it 
would  be  useless  to  say  more.  It  still  stands  out  in  my 
memory  with  awful  clearness ;  and  for  me  it  was  distinctly 
educational.  It  was  a  demonstrative  campaign,  and,  in  re- 
calling its  events,  a  lurid  glare  seems  reflected  from  the  light 
of  innumerable  torches  against  an  ominous  gathering  of  heavy 
lowering  clouds.  Nor  is  this  a  case  of  present  imagination 
casting  a  shadow  backwards ;  it  was  an  actuality.  The  cam- 
paign of  1860  was  essentially  a  midnight  demonstration — it 
was  the  "wide-awake"  canvass  of  rockets,  illuminations,  and 
torchlight  processions.  Every  night  was  marked  by  its  tu- 
mult, shouting,  marching,  and  countermarching,  the  reverbera- 
tion of  explosives  and  the  rush  of  rockets  and  Roman  candles. 
The  future  was  reflected  on  the  skies.  But  of  the  tremendous 
nature  of  the  future  we  then  had  no  conception.  We  all 
dwelt  in  a  fool's  paradise.  It  is  a  source  of  amazement  now 
to  realize  our  own  shortsightedness ;  for,  however  much 
people  may  since  have  educated  themselves  to  believe  that 
they  foresaw  everything,  and  looked  for  exactly  what  after- 
wards took  place,  it  is  all  pure  self-deception — cases  of  wis- 
dom after  the  event.  We  were,  all  around,  of  an  average 
blindness.  I  know  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  Seward  and  my 
father ;  as  it  was  absolutely  so  in  that  of  Sumner. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that  in  recording  the 
events  of  those  dark  times  Adams  makes  only  passing 
reference  to  Lincoln,  and  then  in  adverse  terms.  He 
quotes  this  from  his  diary: 

The  difficulty  was  wholly  owing  to  Lincoln's  folly  in  not 
consulting  with  his  official  advisers,  but  saying  whatever  came 
into  his  head.  Thus  he  was  dividing  his  party  deplorably — ■ 
destroying  the  chance  of  union  in  action.  Seward's  position 
had  thus  been  made  lamentable ;  for,  with  his  strength  ex- 
hausted, he  was  surrounded  by  opponents,  friends  and  foes  ; 
and  here  now  was  Lincoln,  without  consultation  or  under- 
standing with  Seward,  and  with  no  apparent  regard  for  the 
policy  indicated  by  him,  showing  an  ignorance  as  complete  a3 
lamentable  of  the  position  of  public  affairs,  fomenting  dis- 
sensions and  jealousies  already  too  formidable.  Jeopardizing, 
in  fact,  the  only  hope  of  the  country's  salvation.  The  present 
indications  were  that  the  extremists — the  Sumners  and 
Greeleys — had  prevailed,  and  that  Seward  had  been  thrown 
overboard.  In  which  case  my  father  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  expected  war  within  sixty  days. 

Elsewhere  Adams  refers  to  Lincoln,  then  President- 
elect, as  "running  around  the  country  kissing  little  girls 
and  growing  whiskers,"  while  Seward  bore  the  burdens 
of  state.  Of  Lincoln's  career  as  war  President  he  has 
not  a  word  to  say. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  frankness  with  which 
Adams  writes  of  some  of  the  Civil  War  leaders.  He 
considered  General  Butler  a  failure  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  There  were  others  whom  he  adjudged  al- 
most equally  incompetent: 

Hooker  in  no  way  and  in  no  degree  represents  the  typical 
soldiership  of  the  commonwealth.  His  record,  either  as  an 
officer  or  as  a  man,  was  not  creditable.  Chancing  to  be  born 
in  Massachusetts,  he  was  in  1861  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward little  better  than  a  drunken  West  Point  military  ad- 
venturer. A  showy  officer,  and  one  capable  of  fairly  good 
work  in  a  limited  command — that  of  a  brigade  or  division — 
he  was  altogether  devoid  of  character  ;  insubordinate  and  in- 
triguing when  at  the  head  of  a  corps,  as  a  commander  he 
was  in  nearly  every  respect  lacking.  It  is  true  that  after 
superseding  Burnside  he  did  some  effective  work  towards 
organizing  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Nevertheless,  that  was 
a  period  in  its  history  when,  so  far  as  character  was  con- 
cerned, the  Army  of  the  Potomac  sank  to  its  lowest  point. 
It  was  commanded  by  a  trio,  of  each  of  whom  the  least  said 
the  better.  It  consisted  of  "Joe"  Hooker,  "Dan"  Sickles,  and 
"Dan"  Butterfield.  All  three  were  men  of  blemished  char- 
acter. During  the  winter  ( 1862-63) ,  when  Hooker  was  in 
command,  I  can  say  from  personal  knowledge  and  experience 
that  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  a 
place  to  which  no  self-respecting  man  liked  to  go,  and  no 
decent  women  could  go.  It  was  a  combination  of  bar-room 
and  brothel. 

Here  is  an  interesting  estimate  of  some  of  the  other 
war  leaders : 

At  headquarters  I  came  in  contact  with,  or  had  a  chance 
in  a  way  to  observe,  all  the  men  whose  names  were  then 
famous  in  Army  of  Potomac  circles,  from  Grant  down.  Here, 
as  everywhere,  my  lack  of  savoir-faire — of  natural  objective- 
ness — my  utter  deficiency  in  quick  discernment  and  tact,  my 
inability  to  avail  myself  of  opportunity,  and  to  do  or  say  the 
right  thing  at  the  proper  moment — all  this,  as  I  now  see, 
stood  sadly  in  my  way.  I  did  not  ingratiate  myself  to  the 
degree  that  would  have  been  easily  possible  with  one  dif- 
ferently constituted.  At  the  same  time  I  must  confess  that 
even  now,  looking  back,  the  men  I  saw  handling  large  affairs 
in  these  military  operations  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  as 
a  rule  imposing.  The  truth  of  old  Oxenstein's  remark  forced 
itself  continually  on  me.  General  Meade  was  a  gentleman 
and  man  of  high  character,  but  he  was  irritable,  petulant,  and 
dyspeptic.  He  did  not  give  the  idea  of  calm,  reserved  force. 
Grant  did;  but  Grant  was  a  man  of  coarse  fibre,  and  did 
not  impress  with  a  sense  of  character.  Hancock  was  a  dash- 
ing field  marshal ;  a  handsome,  superb  commander  of  corps. 
Warren  left  on  me  a  sense  of  lightness.  Humphreys  and 
Sedgwick  were  the  only  two  generals  I  ever  met  who  in- 
spired me  with  an  adequate  sense  of  force  and  reliability. 
Officers,  they  were  also  quiet,  unassuming  gentlemen.  About 
them  there  was  no  pretense,  no  posing  for  effect,  no  stage 
tricks.  I  felt  for  them  a  profound  respect ;  and,  could  I 
have  been  a  staff  officer  on  the  corps  commanded  by  either, 
I   should  have  found  my  proper  army  position. 

Sheridan  I  never  saw  until  long  after  the  war  was  over, 
and  then  only  casually.  He  was  essentially  an  Irish  ad- 
venturer— a  species  of  brilliant  Charles  O'Malley;  with  a  well- 
developed  natural  aptitude  for  military  life,  he  was  not  con- 
spicuous for   character. 

Thomas  I  never  laid  eyes  on,  but  I  imagine  he  was  a  man 


of  the  Sedgwick  type — solid  and  full  of  character.  Sherman 
I  only  saw  after  the  war  was  over,  but  he  then  impressed 
me  much,  more  than  any  of  those  I  have  named,  not  except- 
ing Humphreys.  He  bore  the  stamp  of  true  genius.  Curi- 
ously natural,  very  fond  of  talking,  there  was  about  him 
nothing  of  the  poseur.  He  was  a  delightful  dinner-table  com- 
panion, humorous,  easy,  striking,  full  of  reminiscence.  He 
and  Humphreys,  very  different,  but  each  great,  were  my  two 
army  ideals;  under  either  it  would  have  been  a  delight  and 
glory  to  serve.  This  satisfaction  did  not  fall  to  me,  partly 
from  that  natural  obtuseness  which  has  ever  stood  between 
me  and  my  opportunities,  partly  from  a  mistaken  adhesion 
to  that  narrow  sense  of  obligation  and  duty  to  which  I  have 
made  reference,  both  here  and  in  my  "Memoir"  of  Theodore 
Lyman. 

Adams'  arraignment  of  others  is  no  more  severe  than 
his  criticisms  of  some  of  his  own  actions.  He  left  the 
army  for  a  time  on  sick  leave.  Then,  when  he  had  re- 
covered, he  was  offered  the  command  of  a  regiment 
with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  accepted,  and  records 
that  his  subsequent  actions  constituted  a  colossal  blun- 
der: 

Large  and  small,  I  have  made  many  mistakes  in  my  life ; 
not  more  perhaps  than  the  average  man,  but  still  a  sufficiency 
— mistakes  of  judgment,  mistakes  of  temper  and  utterance, 
social  mistakes,  and,  above  all,  mistakes  due  to  lack  of  dis- 
cernment. One  or  two  of  these,  mistakes  of  judgment,  have 
been  vital,  affecting  my  whole  subsequent  course  of  life  ;  mis- 
takes like  taking  the  wrong  fork  of  the  road  to  a  destina- 
tion, when  it  was  a  mere  turn  of  the  hand  which  road  was 
taken.  Other  of  my  mistakes,  though  not  vital,  were  impor- 
tant ;  matters  for  lifetime  regret.  Among  my  half-dozen  mis- 
takes of  this  kind  I  now  distinctly  scored  one.  Acting,  I  will 
do  myself  the  justice  to  say,  largely  under  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion and  duty,  I  did  not  hesitate  an  instant ;  I  elected  to 
remain  with  my  regiment.  From  every  point  of  view  I  de- 
cided wrong ;  for  I  did  the  regiment  no  good  and  myself 
much  harm.  The  whole  experience  afforded  an  excellent  in- 
stance of  good  intentions  misdirected.  In  the  first  place,  by 
an  ingenious  move  through  my  influential  friends  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  I  got  the  regi- 
ment mounted.  Mistake  number  one.  The  regiment  was 
doing  very  good  service,  dismounted,  as  a  garrison  and  on 
guard  over  the  prisoners'  camp  at  Point  Lookout.  To  mount 
it  meant  only  the  waste  of  twelve  hundred  much-needed 
horses.  Then,  having  got  it  mounted,  through  the  same  chan- 
nels I  worked  it  into  active  service.  Mistake  number  two ; 
as  the  only  result  of  so  doing  was  to  afford  myself  convincing 
proof  that  the  negro  was  wholly  unfit  for  cavalry  service, 
lacking  absolutely  the  essential  qualities  of  alertness,  indi- 
viduality, reliability,  and  self-reliance.  He  could  not  scout ; 
he  could  not  take  care  of  himself  in  unfamiliar  positions. 
That  regiment  was  in  exactly  its  proper  place  at  Point  Look- 
out. I  merely  took  the  negro  out  of  it,  and  put  him  where 
he  was  of  no  possible  use.  I  did  the  service  harm,  the  regi- 
ment no  good.  As  for  myself,  I  sacrificed  the  whole  ripe 
reward  and  happy  culmination  of  my  three  years  of  service. 
True,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  leading  my  regiment  into 
burning  Richmond,  the  day  after  Lee  abandoned  it. .  I  did 
have  that  satisfaction  ;  and  it  was  a  great  one.  But  it  was 
purchased  at  a  great  cost.  And  that  was  all  I  got.  Then 
came  a  few  weeks  of  wretched  breaking  down,  until  I  be- 
came a  confirmed  invalid,  and  had  to  crawl  ignominious!}1 
home,  leaving  my  regiment  ordered  to  Texas  and  almost  in 
a  state  of  mutiny.  It  was  a  bitter  and  humiliating  termina- 
tion of  nearly  four  years  of  faithful  effort.  And  all  from 
a  sense  of  duty !  And  I  might  have  been  in  at  the  death 
with  Humphreys  and  the  Second  Corps !  It  was  all  very 
bitter  and  so  wholly  unnecessary ! 

He  is  also  self-condemnatory  in  regard  to  his  work 
as  president  of  the  Union  Pacific.  As  he  says,  "the 
concern  was  in  bad  repute,  heavily  loaded  with  obli; 
gations,  odious  in  the  territory  it  served;  and,  more- 
over, although  I  had  no  realizing  sense  of  the  fact,  a 
day  of  general  financial  reckoning  was  at  hand."  He 
continues : 

And  yet,  with  all  these  chances  against  me,  my  scheme,  so 
far  as  my  future  was  concerned,  was,  as  I  now  see,  well  con- 
ceived, entirely  practicable,  and  even  it  justified  itself  in  the 
result.  Unfortunately  for  myself,  I  lacked  the  clean-cut  firm- 
ness to  adhere  to  it.  Had  I  only  done  so,  I  should  have 
achieved  a  great  success  and  been  reputed  among  the  ablest 
men  of  my  time.  The  trouble  was — and  a  very  common 
trouble  it  is — I  did  not  know  when  to  lay  down  my  hand 
and  leave  the  game.  My  original  plan  was  perfectly  defined. 
It  was  to  retain  the  railroad  presidency  for  five  years,  and 
then  to  retire,  being  at  that  time  fifty-four.  My  first  five 
years  in  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  most 
successful.  I  got  its  finances  in  order;  greatly  improved  the 
service;  reestablished  its  credit;  paid  off  the  whole  of  its 
floating  debt;  improved  its  relations  with  the  community  it 
served.  I  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  effecting  a  settle- 
ment between  it  and  the  United  States  government.  Thus, 
when  I  ought,  upon  every  possible  consideration,  to  have  re- 
signed the  presidency  and  retired  from  active  management — ■ 
for  I  was  tired  of  it  and  had  grown  to  long  for  other  pur- 
suits and  more  congenial  associates — I  went  lumbering  on. 
chasing  the  ignis  fatuus  of  a  government  settlement;  and  at 
last,  absolutely  a  victim  to  the  duty  delusion,  laboring  under 
the  foolish  idea  that  I  owed  some  sort  of  obligation  to  my 
company,  and  that  my  services  could  not  well  be  spared,  I 
paid  the  penalty ! 

Mr.  Adams'  opinion  of  leaders  of  finance  was  not 
high: 

Indeed,  as  I  approach  the  end,  I  am  more  than  a  little 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  instances  I  have  seen  of  business 
success — money-getting.  It  comes  from  a  rather  low  instinct. 
Certainly,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  is  rarely  met  with 
in  combination  with  the  finer  or  more  interesting  traits  of 
character.  I  have  known,  and  known  tolerably  well,  a  good 
many  "successful"  men — "big"  financially — men  famous  dur- 
ing the  last  half-century  ;  and  a  less  interesting  crowd  I  do 
not  care  to  encounter.  Not  one  that  I  have  ever  known 
would  I  care  to  meet  again,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next ; 
nor  is  one  of  them  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  idea  of 
humor,  thought,  or  refinement.  A  set  of  mere  money-getters 
and  traders,  they  were  essentially  unattractive  and  unin- 
teresting. The  fact  is  that  money-getting,  like  everything 
else,  calls  for  a  special  aptitude  and  great  concentration ;  and 
for  it  I  did  not  have  the  first  in  any  marked  degree,  while 
to  it  I  never  gave  the  last. 

The  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  memorial  address  by 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  delivered  at  a  meeting  held  in  Bos- 
ton on  November  17th  of  last  year  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society. 
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redemption  price,  and  otherwise  by  redemption  by  lot  at  the  redemption  price. 

The  Government  is  to  reserve  the  right  also  to  make  substitutions  of  securities,  but  such  substitutions  are  not  to  vary  the  relative  amounts 
in  value  of  the  above-indicated  three  several  groups  of  securities  at  the  time  held  by  the  Trust  Company. 

Valuations  of  securities  are  to  be  approved  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 


This  offering  is  made  subject  to  verification  of  the  list  of  collateral,  and  to  the  approval  of  the  necessary  details  by  Counsel. 


WE  OFFER  THE  ABOVE  NOTES  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION  AT  99  AND  INTEREST, 
YIELDING  SLIGHTLY  OVER  &/2  PER  CENT. 


Subscription  books  will  be  opened  at  the  office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. , 
August  23,  1916,  and  will  be  closed  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  August  28,  1916, 
or  earlier,  in  their  discretion. 


THE   RIGHT  IS   RESERVED  TO  REJECT  ANY  AND  ALL  APPLICATIONS  AND   ALSO,  IN  ANY  EVENT,  TO 

AWARD  A  SMALLER  AMOUNT  THAN  APPLIED  FOR. 


AMOUNTS   DUE    ON  ALLOTMENTS    WILL   BE    PAYABLE   AT   THE    OFFICE    OF  J.  P.    MORGAN  &  CO.,    IN 

NEW  YORK  FUNDS,  TO  THEIR  ORDER,  AND  THE  DATE  OF  PAYMENT  WILL  BE 

GIVEN  IN  THE  NOTICES  OF  ALLOTMENT. 


Temporary  certificates  will  be  delivered  pending  the  engraving  of  the  definitive  notes. 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

New  York  City  New  York  City 

HARRIS  TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BANK,  Chicago 

WM.A.  READ  &  CO.     .  BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

LEE,  HIGGINSON  &  CO. 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  &  CO.  J.  &  W.  SELIGMAN  &  CO. 

GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY,  New  York  at, 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY  FARMERS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  City  New  York  City 

CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  ILLINOIS  UNION  TRUST  COMPANY 

Chicago  Pittsburgh 

New  York,  August  22,  1916 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Fiction  with  a  Family  Flavor. 
Two  books,  rich  in  family  atmosphere — 
one  of  them,  indeed,' is  entitled  "The  Family" 
seem  naturally  to  bracket  themselves  to- 
gether. "The  Spinster,"  by  Sarah  E.  Cleg- 
horn,  like  its  English  partner,  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  very  sharply  plotted  story,  but 
shows  the  gradual  character  development  of 
an  American  girl  growing  up  under  peculiarly 
favorable  conditions.  For  what  better  can 
an  American  girl  ask  in  the  way  of  a  forma- 
tive process  than  to  have  been  reared  in 
happy  and  loving  surroundings  in  a  New  Eng- 
land village  by  relatives  who  typify  the  best 
and  finest  of  the  pure  American  stock?  Ellen 
Graham  is  representative  of  a  large  American 
sisterhood,  the  sweet,  serious  aunts  of  the 
world,  who  do  not  attract  many  admirers,  but 
somehow  help  a  great  deal  in  stimulating  the 
promptings  of  the  universal  conscience. 

"The  Family"  is  a  story  of  English  life, 
long  and  leisurely,  but  full  of  life  and  vigor, 
of  nature  and  reality.  Elinor  Mordaunt,  al- 
though in  a  spirit  of  sadness  and  gentleness, 
has  an  indictment  against  the  British  muddler 
who  is  instrumental  in  peopling  England  with 
large,  helpless  families  that  have  been  trained 
in  nothing  but  enjoying  what  they  can  not 
pay  for.  The  reader  follows  the  fortunes  oi 
the  Hebbertons,  country  gentlefolk  who  have 
followed  the  hounds  on  their  own  hunters, 
through  their  careless  seeming  prosperity, 
through  the  crash,  and  into  the  new  life  in 
which  is  demonstrated  how  little  use  the 
world  has  for  helpless  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  are  empty  of  purse.  The  decline  of  the 
family  is  interesting  and  pathetic,  for  the 
reader  recognizes  so  clearly  that  the  heavily 
conventionalized  parents  of  the  young  brood, 
helpless  on  account  of  their  own  rearing, 
never  gave  them  a  chance.  One  closes  the 
book,  however,  with  a  perception  that  things 
are  going  to  be  different  in  the  new  future. 
For  the  war  of  the  worlds  is  going  to  be  in- 
strumental in  making  England  over,  and  in 
that  country-to-be  the  remittance  man  and 
his  better-intentioned  but  useless  brotherhood 
will  go  by  the  board. 

The  Spinster.  By  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.35  net. 

The  Family.  By  Elinor  Mordaunt.  New 
York:   John  Lane  Company;    $1.35   net. 


The  Dark  Forest. 
In  writing  this  story  of  life  with  the  Rus- 
sian Red  Cross  Mr.  Walpole  seems  to  have 
borrowed  something  of  the  sombre  and  doom- 
ful  tones  of  Russian  literature.  His  hero  is 
a  young  Englishman  of  a  shy  and  dreamy 
nature  who  has  gone  to  Russia  in  search  of 
the  sympathy  and  understanding  that  have 
been  denied  to  him  at  home.  He  falls  in  love 
with  Marie  Ivanovna,  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  and 
together  they  start  for  the  front  with  a  party 
of  surgeons  and  assistants.  Among  the  sur- 
geons is  Semyonov,  a  figure  of  rather  brutal 
efficiency,  and  therefore  directly  the  opposite 
of  Trenchard,  whose  shyness  and  tendency  to 
blunder  are  constantly  carrying  him  into  em- 
barrassing situations.  The  two  men  become 
rivals  for  Marie,  and  of  course  the  stronger 
wins,  but  the  situation  takes  on  a  new  phase 
by  the  death  of  Marie.  Here  we  see  Mr. 
Walpole  at  his  best,  for  he  continues  the  pic- 
ture of  the  rivalry  between  the  two  men.  but 
it  is  now  a  race,  bt'tween  them  as  to  which 
shall  be  the  first  to  rejoin  Marie  beyond  the 
grave.  Fortune"  favors  Trenchard,  and  we 
have  a  final  glimpse  of  Semyonov  as  one  who 
is  "compelling  himself  to  meet  the  onset  of  an 
immeasurable  devastating  loss."  It  is  a  story 
of  unusual  power  and  imagination  and  quite 
definitely  a  war  story,  although  it  contains  but 
little  of  campaigns  and  battles. 

_  The    Dark    Forest.      By    Hugh    Walpole.      New 
York:   George  H.  Doran    Company. 


The  Long  Road  Home. 

This  is  not  the  best  of  Mr.  Paine's  stories, 
but  it  could  be  a  long  way  from  the  best  and 
still  be  good.  It  deals  with  the  adventures 
of  Edward  Barrington,  chief  officer  of  the 
Columbian.  The  ship  is  lost  through  the  mis- 
reading of  a  coast  light  and  the  captain  man- 
ages to  shift  the  blame,  which  is  actually  his 
own,  to  the  shoulders  of  his  subordinate,  who 
finds  himself  disrated  and  ruined.  But  Bar- 
rington is  fortunate  in  the  championship  of 
Miss  Stella  Corbin,  who  is  a  passenger  on  the 
Columbian,  and  so  we  are  fully  prepared  for 
the  entente  cordiale  which  gradually  estab- 
lishes itself  as  the  story  proceeds,  finally  to 
reach  its  triumphant  conclusion. 

The  Long  Road  Home.  By  Ralph  D.  Paine. 
New   York:  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons;  $1.35  net. 

Russia. 
Russia,  with  her  appeal  to  the  avemg'  man 
of  semi-barbarism  and  reaction,  needs  no 
more  than  a  statement  of  facts  for  her  re- 
habilitation. It  is  the  facts  that  Mr.  Mackail 
gives  us,  and  be  leaves  them  to  make  their 
own  pka.  He  tells  us  what  Russia  has  given 
to  the  world  in  literature,  music,  art,  the 
drama,  mathematics,  physical  science,  bio- 
logies science,  history,  philosophy,  and  so- 
,  iolog"  His  little  volume  contains  only 
ut    'ifty    pages,    but    they    are    impressive 


pages,  eloquent  of  aspiration  and  achievement. 
Russia,  he  tells  us  in  his  final  words,  started 
later  in  the  race,  but  she  is  now  in  the  full 
movement  of  a  common  progress.  She  is 
taking  our  gifts  and  giving  her  own. 

Russia's     Gift     to     the     World.       By     J.     W. 
Mackail.      New  York:  Alfred   A.   Knopf. 


The  Jasper  B. 
Clement  J.  Cleggett  has  the  instincts  of  a 
warrior,  but  he  carefully  conceals  them,  since 
an  unkind  fate  has  made  of  him  a  desk  man 
in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Enterprise. 
But  when  his  uncle  leaves  him  half  a  million 
dollars  he  perceives  that  at  last  he  can  be  a 
pirate,  or  at  least  sail  the  Spanish  Main,  so 
he  buys  an  old  grounded  hulk  somewhere  on 
the  flats  near  New  York  and  sets  to  work  tD 
rescue  her,  and  himself,  from  an  ignominious 
end. 

We  will  not  follow  Mr.  Cleggett  through  his 
subsequent  adventures.  They  do  not  include 
the  briny  deep,  but  they  do  include  a  gang 
of  coiners  and  murderers,  some  modern  de- 
tectives, and  of  course  a  beautiful  lady  in 
distress  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  cause 
the  death  of  a  relative,  or  who  believes  she 
has,  and  who  is  concealing  the  dreadful  deed 
by  carrying  the  defunct  about  with  her  in  a 
box  duly  perforated  for  the  reception  of  the 
necessary  ice.  It  is  told  in  the  best  manner 
of  a  popular  author,  and  we-  have  read  every 
word  of  it. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Jasper  B.  By  Don  Mar- 
quis.     New   York:    D.    Appleton   &   Co.;    $1.30   net. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

Robert  J.  Shores  will  publish  this  fall 
"Loves  and  Losses  of  Pierrot,"  by  William 
Griffith,  author  of  "City  Views  and  Visions," 
"City  Pastorals,"  etc.,  and  editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Sunday  Magazine.  Another  book  of 
verse  which  Mr.  Shores  has  brought  out  is 
"Friendship  and  Other  Poems,"  by  B.  H. 
Nadal,  containing  the  famous  reply  to  Swin- 
burne, cabled  to  London  by  the  New  York 
Times. 

Captain  H.  S.  Kerrick,  author  of  "Military 
and  Naval  America,"  soon  to  be  issued  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  has  set  himself  a  task 
which  he  admits  will  require  years  in  its  ac- 
complishment. He  believes  the  root  of  the 
evil  of  our  inadequate  national  defense  is  in 
the  fact  that  our  citizens  have  not  been  taught 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  about  the  history  of  these  United  States. 
It  is  his  conviction  that  if  such  volumes  of 
cold  facts  could  replace  for  a  few  years  the 
United  States  histories  used  in  our  public 
schools  there  would  be  a  revolution  of  the  ac- 
cepted views  of  Americans  on  the  subject  of 
national  defense. 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  S.  Andrews'  war-inspired 
story,  "The  Three  Things,"  which  has  sold  to 
the  extent  of  over  30,000  copies,  will  be 
brought  out  in  a  holiday  edition  in  September 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  with  illustrations  by 
Sears  Gallagher. 

The  tendency  of  the  past  few  years  in  the 
theatre  has  been  steadily  toward  simpler  set- 
tings and  less  elaborate  scenery.  It  has  re- 
mained for  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  however,  to 
dispense  with  the  stage  itself.  In  a  recent 
letter,  written  from  her  summer  home  in 
Hollis,  Maine,  to  her  publisher,  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  she  says:  "I've  dramatized 
'The  Old  Peabody  Pew,'  to  use  in  the  meeting- 
house here — or  any  country  church — since  it 
needs  neither  stage  nor  scenery,  as  the  play 
takes  place  on  the  pulpit  platform,  in  a  'wing 
pew,'  aisles,  and  in  the  choir  loft.  It  is  really 
very  unique.  I  am  going  to  have  a  prelude  by 
reading  a  five-minute  introduction  and  an  in- 


terlude of  reading  between  the  two  acts." 
Mrs.  Wiggin's  latest  book,  "The  Romance  of 
a  Christmas  Card,"  will  be  published  in  Oc- 
tober. 

In  connection  with  the  Indiana  centennial 
celebration  the  Princeton  University  Press  will 
publish  a  reprint  of  "The  New  Purchase,"  by 
Baynard  Rush  Hall.  This  new  edition  will  be 
issued  in  one  volume,  and  is  being  edited  by 
Professor  James  A.  Woodburn,  professor  of 
American  history  in  Indiana  University.  This 
work,  originally  published  in  1843,  has  been 
pronounced  as  "one  of  the  best  books  ever 
written  concerning  life  in  the  West."  The 
introduction  and  notes  by  Professor  Wood- 
burn  bring  out  much  new  matter  on  the  early 
history  of  Indiana.  This  book  will  be  pub- 
lished in  October. 

Not  since  the  early  days  of  its  publication 
has  there  been  such  a  demand  for  the  late  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale's  patriotic  masterpiece, 
"The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  according  to 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  who  publish  most  of  Dr. 
Hale's  books. 

Having  read  the  proofs  of  his  autumn  novel, 
"The  Woman  Gives,"  Owen  Johnson  has  again 
sailed  for  France,  and  he  may  be  expected  to 
send  back  to  America  first-hand  accounts  of 
the  conflict  around  Verdun  and  other  points 
on  the  French  front. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  announce  that  it 
has  become  necessary  to  postpone  publication 
of  their  two  American  military  books,  "The 
Soldier's  Catechism"  and  "Military  and  Naval 
America,"  originally  set  for  August  1st,  to 
September,  probably  September  20th.  "The 
Soldier's  Catechism,"  which  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Army  War  College  and  an  intro- 
duction by  Major-General  Hugh  L.  Scott, 
chief  of  staff,  U.  S.  A.,  is  described  as  a 
complete  manual  for  the  enlisted  man  and  for 
those  contemplating  enlistment. 

"Plain  Facts  About  Mexico,"  by  George  J. 
Hagar,  has  just  been  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  It  is  a  little  volume  showing  the 
natural,  racial,  and  economic  features  of 
Mexico,  its  plans  of  government  and  finance, 
the  Mexican  states  and  cities  and  statistics  of 
the  natural  resources. 

The  next  volume  of  fiction  by  Artzibashef 
to  be  published  in  America  is  "Tales  of  the 
Revolution."  Huebsch  announces  it  for  the 
early  fall.  The  celebrated  Russian's  other 
works  now  available  in  English — "Sanine," 
"Breaking-Point,"  and  "The  Millionaire" — 
continue   in   favor. 

"Heredity  and  Environment  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Men,"  by  Professor  Edwin  Grant 
Conklin.  a  revised  second  edition  of  which 
was  published  by  the  Princeton  University 
Press  in  June,  is  now  being  translated  into 
Japanese. 

Among  the  fall  publications  of  the  Prince- 
ton University  Press  will  be  a  third  edition 
of  -The  Balkan  Wars,  1912-1913,"  with  a 
twenty-four-page  introduction  on  the  Balkan 
situation  by  President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman 
of  Cornell  University;  a  new  edition  of  "The 
New  Purchase,"  edited  by  James  A.  Wood- 
burn  of  the  University  of  Indiana;  "Andrew 
Johnson  as  Military  Governor  of  Tennessee," 
by  Clifton  R.  Hall;  another  printing  of 
"Poe's  Run  and  Other  Poems,"  by  M'Cready 
Sykes ;  "Egyptian  Records  of  Travel,"  Vol- 
ume II,   by  David  Paton. 

Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  whose  "The  Three 
Religious  Leaders  of  Oxford"  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  recent  contributions  to  re- 
ligious literature,  is  the  chaplain  of  the 
Twenty-Third  Regiment  of  Brooklyn,  and  is 
located  at  present  in  Texas. 


The  Dignity  of  the  Bookseller  s  Calling 

You  may  have  overlooked  the  dignity  of  the  booksellers'  calling. 
The  bookseller  is  the   indispensable  link  between  the  productive 
brain  and  the  eager  mind. 

Encourage  him.  Haunt  his  store.  Ask  him  questions.  Buy 
his  books. 

If  a  book  is  advertised  or  reviewed  in  these  pages  he  has 
it.  Some  times  it  may  happen  that  he  will  have  to  send  for  it,  but 
he  will  do  it  gladly  and  probably  can  procure  it  more  promptly  than 
if  you  send  to  distant  centres  or  direct  to  the  publisher  with  whom 
you  have  no  account. 

Help  to  make  the  book  store  the  intellectual  centre  of  you) 
town,  an  auxiliary  to  your  schools  and  colleges,  a  supplement  to  your 
lecture  courses. 

We  speak  reverently  of  the  old-time  bookseller,  but  the  best 
present-day  booksellers  are  just  as  good  book  men  and  much  better 
business  men. 


SIX  POPULAR  BOOKS 

THE  SPINSTER $1.35 

By  Sarah  E.  Cleghorn. 

THE  DARK  FOREST 1.35 

By  Hugh  Walpole 

THE  LONG  ROAD  HOME..... 1.35 

By  Ralph  D.  Paine 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  JASPER  B 1  30 

By  Don  Marquis. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS  :    An  Autobio- 
graphy   3.00 

BECAUSE  I  AM  A  GERMAN 1.00 

By  Herman  Fernau. 

Mail  Order.  Promptly  Filled. 
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All  Books  thatare  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 
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Making  a  Man 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WM.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it. 
Business  men   use  it. 
Ladies  use  it. 
Children    use    it. 

By  following  Mr.  Harrison's  advice  the 
stout  can  reduce  and  the  thin  can  increase 
their    weight. 

This  manual  of  athletics  is  published  and 
sold    by 

H.  S.  CROCKER   &  CO. 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    if 
furnished    by    us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER 

HOUSE 

118    to    124    First    Street,    corner 
San   Francisco 

Minna, 

Santa  Fe  Excursions  to— 

Los  Angeles 

rt»  1  /-\   rj  p*    On  sale  Fridays 

<b  I  V    /•%   and  Saturdays 

HJ,»0   Limit    15  Days 

$22.50 


On   Sale  Daily 
Limit  3 


with   Stopovers 


—take  the 


Angel 

—  good-night 
San  Francisco 

—good-morning 
Los  Angeles 


Departs  4:00  p.i 
daily 


Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

673  Market  Streel,  San  Francisco 
Phone  Kearny  3 1 5 
Market  Street  Ferry- 
Phone  Kearny  4980 
1218  Broadway,  Oakland 
Phone  Lakeside  425 


Readers  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  copy. 
A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,  San  Francisco,    CaL 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Another  German  Accuses. 
The  anonymous  author  of  "J'Accuse"  flung 
a  high  explosive  bomb  into  the  massed  ranks 
of  German  officialdom  when  he,  a  patriotic 
German  himself,  issued  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  Switzerland  his  famous  book. 
This  work  stands  out  among  thousands  of 
controversial  publications  as  the  most 
forcible  and  formidable  indictment  that  has 
yet  been  published.  And  now  there  comes 
from  the  pen  of  another  German  a  modest 
and  meaty  book  confirming  and  supplement- 
ing "J'Accuse,"  this  time  under  the  author's 
own  name. 

Hermann  Fernau  is  a  scholar  who  has  in 
recent  years  worked  much  in  Paris,  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  found  him  in  France. 
From  there  he  made  his  way  to  Switzerland, 
and  here  he  likewise  produced  the  book  which 
is  now  attracting  sucb  widespread  attention. 
"Because  I  am  a  German"  is  the  title  under 
which  he  writes  his  views  of  the  war  and  of 
those  responsible  for  it,  and  this  title  indi- 
cates that  he  has  undertaken  the  work  from 
patriotic  motives,  from  the  desire  to  place 
the  German  people  themselves  right  with  the 
world,  because  the  question  of  guilt  raised  by 
"J'Accuse"  concerns  a  German  more  than  any 
one  else  in  the  world. 

Throughout  Fernau's  work  is  a  commentary 
on  "J'Accuse"  and  should  be  read  by  every 
one  who  has  perused  the  latter.  The  author 
is  first  concerned  with  the  German  attempts 
to  answer  the  charges  made.  He  finds  that 
the  book  is  forbidden  in  Germany,  and  this 
in  itself  is  in  the  nature  of  a  confession. 
But  several  Germans  have  attempted  to  re- 
fute the  testimony  of  the  anonymous  author. 
These  he  takes  up  in  detail,  and  shows  that 
instead  of  answering  the  charges,  they  de- 
vote themselves  to  attacks  upon  the  author, 
and  that  vituperation  takes  the  place  of  ar- 
gument. 

The  real  meat  of  Fernau's  book,  however, 
lies  in  bis  analysis  of  the  real  issues  raised 
by  "J'Accuse,"  analysis  that  is  keen  and  in- 
cisive. The  great  issue  is  the  responsibility 
for  letting  loose  the  war.  To  determine  this 
it  is  beside  the  question  to  examine  any- 
thing before  July  23,  1914.  All  the  animosi- 
ties, jealousies,  rivalries,  threats,  and  bluffs 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  They  could 
all  have  been  composed  or  compromised.  Out 
of  material  of  this  sort  apologists  and  con- 
troversialists can  deduce  any  claim  they  de- 
sire, but  the  question  still  remains,  "Who  let 
loose  the  war?     Who  willed  the  war?" 

Why  is  it  important  to  determine  this  ? 
Because  upon  this  depends  the  future  peace 
of  the  world.  Because  if  it  shall  be  proven 
that  some  man  or  group  of  men  willed  a  war 
when  all  outstanding  difficulties  could  have 
been  compromised,  and  when  the  other  na- 
tions did  not  desire  war,  but  sought  to  avoid 
it,  then  the  way  for  the  prevention  of  war 
in  the  future  is  indicated.  To  say  that  war 
is  inevitable  is  weakly  dodging  the  issue. 

To  settle  this  all-important  question  of  re- 
sponsibility and  guilt,  the  author  summarizes 
the  points  made  by  "J'Accuse"  and  based 
upon  the  official  books  of  the  several  govern- 
ments concerned.  He  is  unable  to  find  any 
reply  to  their  inexorable  logic  and  it  is  evi- 
dently with  sincere  regret  that  he  is  obliged 
to  admit  their  truth  and  accept  the  decision 
that  Germany  willed  the  war,  and  did  so  in 
the  face  of  the  honest  endeavors  of  England, 
France,  Russia,  and  Serbia  to  avoid  war.  It 
is  of  paramount  importance,  he  says,  that 
the  instigator  be  brought  to  trial,  for  war 
in  the  modern  world  is  a  crime  and  its 
instigators  are  criminal  in  the  legal  sense  of 
the  word.  In  such  a  trial  all  patriotic  pre- 
possessions and  conventional  sentiments  must 
be  put  aside  and  the  investigation  be  made 
in  the  name  of  Europe  and  of  the  universal 
moral  sense  of  the  nations.  His  concluding 
words  are  indeed  impressive: 

"In  the  name  of  the  millions  who  have 
already  fallen  in  this  gigantic  war,  in  the 
name  of  the  millions  perchance  yet  to  fall,  in 
the  name  of  the  public  peace  and  security  of 
Europe,  in  the  name  of  the  culture  and 
civilization  of  our  earth,  in  the  name  of  the 
inviolable,  unwritten,  and  eternal  right  of  the 
nations,  I  demand  this  trial  and  this  punish- 
ment, and  I  demand  them  JUST  BECAUSE 
I  AM  A  GERMAN."  J.  B.  L. 

Because  I  Am  a  German.  By  Hermann  Fer- 
nau. Authorized  translation  from  the  German. 
Hfew  York:    E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 


New  Books  Received. 

Old  Glory.  By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  An- 
drews. New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  50 
cents  net. 

Short    stories. 

The  History  of  Indian-  Literature.  By  Al- 
brecht    Weber.      Translated    from   the    second    Ger- 
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man  edition  by  John  Mann,  M.  A.,  and  Theodor 
Zachari.-c.  Ph.  D.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;   $2.50   net. 

A   popular   edition. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe. By  Daniel  Defoe.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    Company;    $1.25    net. 

A  new   and  complete  edition. 

With  Serbia  Into  Exile.  By  Fortier  Jones. 
New  York:    The   Century   Company;    $1.60  net. 

"An  American's  adventures  with  the  army  that 
can    not    die." 

The  Rose  Child.  By  the  author  of  "Heidi." 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  50 
cents    net. 

A    short    story- 

In    Another    Girl's    Shoes.      By    Berta    Ruck. 
New   York:    Dodd,   Mead  &   Co.;    $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Johnstone  of  the  Border.  By  Harold  Bind- 
loss.  New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company ; 
$1.35   net. 

A  novel. 

The  Sailor.     By  J.   C.  Snaith.     New  York:   D. 
Appleton   &    Co.;    $1.40   net, 
A  novel. 

Our    Eastern    Question.      By    Thomas    F.    Mil- 
lard.    New  York:   The  Century  Company;   $3   net. 
A  discussion  of    Eastern    problems. 

Arms  and  the  Boy.     By   R.   L.    GignilHat.      In- 
dianapolis:   Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.50   net. 
Military   training    in    schools    and    colleges. 

An  Introduction  to  Metal  Working.  By  J. 
C.  Pearson.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
60  cents  net. 

A  practical  handbook. 

Conscience:  Its  Origin  and  Authority.  By 
Rev.  G.  L.  Richardson,  M.  A.,  B.  D.  New  York": 
E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.75   net. 

An  ethical   inquiry. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  Seen  by  Sweden- 
borg.  By  John  Howard  Spalding.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

The   main  principles  of  Swedenborg's  teachings. 

How     Tanice    Day    Won.       By    Helen    Beeehei 
Long.     New  York:   Sully  &  Kleinteich;   $1.25  net. 
The    third    "Do    Something"    book. 

Songs  and  Ballads  from  Over  the  Sea.  Com- 
piled bv  E.  A.  Helps.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;   $1.25  net. 

An   anthology. 

Layla-Majnu.      By    Dhan    Gopal    Mukerji.      San 
Francisco:    Paul    Elder  &  Co. 
A  musical  play  in  three  acts. 

Prudence    Says    So.      By    Ethel    Hueston.      In- 
dianapolis:   Bohbs- Merrill    Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

Plain  Facts  About  Mexico.  By  George  J. 
Hagar.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  50  cents 
net. 

A  summary  of  conditions. 

Potsdam     Princes.       By    Ethel    Howard.       New 
York:  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;    $2  net. 
The  story  of  a  governess. 

Petey   Simmons  at   Siwash,      By  George  Fitch. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown   &   Co.;    $1.25    net. 
More    "Siwash"    stories. 

The  Locust  Flower  and  The  Celibate.  By 
Pauline  Brooks  Quinton.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.;   $1   net. 

Two  plays. 

Big    Timber.      By    Bertrand    W.    Sinclair.      Bos- 
ton:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Rogue's  March.  By  John  Hubert  Greusel. 
New  York:  Fifth  Avenue  Publishing  Company; 
$1   net. 

Shams   and  verities  in   history  and  biography. 

The    House    on    the    Hill.      By    Frederick    A. 
Wright.     Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Impossible  Mrs.  Bellew.  By  David  Lisle. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  $1.30 
net. 

A  novel. 

Ballads    and    Lyrics.       By    Eldredge    Denison. 
Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

A  Woman's  Diary  of  the  War.  By  S.  Mac- 
naughton.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1 
net. 

The  story  of  a  Red   Cross  nurse. 

Food    Values.      By    Margaret    McKillop,    M.    A. 
New  York:  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  60  cents  net. 
What    they    are    and    how    to    calculate    them. 

Benighted  Mexico.  By  Ralph  Wcllford  Smith. 
New   York:   John  Lane   Company;   $1.50  net. 

A  survey  of  conditions  by  a  journalist  ob- 
server. 


Unique,  and  probably  the  only  school  of  its 
kind  in  this  country,  is  that  operated  on  the 
rails  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  the 
Ventura  district  on  the  Los  Angeles  division. 
When  the  section  gang  was  gotten  together 
at  that  point  effort  was  made  to  procure  as 
many  married  men  as  possible.  Now  the 
crew  consists  of  fifty  men.  There  are  twenty- 
five  or  more  children  among  the  various  fam- 
ilies, who  are  being  taught  daily  in  a  box-car 
which  has  been  fitted  up  with  benches.  Their 
teacher  instructs  them  in  English  and  Span- 
ish. The  results,  thus  far,  have  been  grati- 
fying. As  the  gang  moves  along  from  place  to 
place  so  does  the  school-car,  and  the  children 
never  have  to  miss  a  day's  attendance.  The 
car  in  use  is  expected  to  give  way  to  an  old 
passenger-coach  which  will  be  fitted  up  with 
benches  and  blackboards,  and  which  will  be 
easier  to  heat. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Sing  Us  a  Song. 
Sing  us  a  song  of  songs. 

Singer  of  things  to  be! 
Sad  with  a  thousand  wrongs. 

Strong  with  the  surging  sea. 

Wild  as  a  wind  that  sweeps 
Out  of  the  dapple  of  morn, 

Over  a  world  that  sleeps 

Dreaming  of  life  new  born. 

Fling  us  a  song  afloat 
Up  to   the  skies  above. 

Passion  in  every  note, 

Burning  with   passionate  love. 

Brotherly  love  and  Ol 
Waken   the  theme   anew 

Sang  in  the  long  ago 
Under  the  Syrian  blue. 

So,  as  the  winds  and  tide 

Waken  the  slumbering  main. 

Here,  in  the  light  denied, 
Life  may  waken  again. 

This  is  the  hour  of  time; 

This  is  the  day  of  days; 
Sing  us  a  song  sublime! 

Sing  us  a  Marseillaise! 


1  Was  So  Lonely. 
I  was  so  lonely,  and   I  thought 

As  I  lay  on   my  bed: 
Which    of    the    women    I    have    loved 

Of  old,   shou'd   I  have  wed? 

And  lamp  in  hand   my  memory  went 

Within  my  vaulted  heart, 
And  turned  the  key  in  many  a  door, 

To   stand  with   sudden  start, 

And   say:      "And  but  for  this,   'twere  she 
(And  draw   the  door  and  shut) 

"And  but  for  this,   'twere  she,  or  she, 
"And  but — and  but — and  but   ..." 

The  sob  of  rain  is  in  the  night — 
The  moaning,  homeless  wind — 

Which   of  the  women  I    have   loved, 
O  heart!  undisciplined? 


Villanelle. 
Thus  sang  the  gray  old  wrinkled  sea: 
"The  tide  will  turn  again,   and  !o! 
The  time  will   come  when  they  shall  be." 

"The  time  will  come  when  men  shall  see 

The  dreams  I  dream,  the  things  I  know," 
Thus  sang  the  gray  old  wrinkled  sea. 

"They  shall  be  free;  they  shall  be  free; 

Their    eyes    shall    flash,    their   hearts    shall    glow 
The  time  will   when  they  shall  be." 

The  whole  night  long,  in  gloom  and  glee. 

From  flow  to  ebb,  and  ebb  to  flow, 
Thus  sang  the  gray  old  wrinkled  sea. 

"And  ye  that  toil,"  it  sang,  "and  ye 

That  weep   for  all  this  great  world's  woe — 
The  time  will  come  when  they  shall  be." 

"Nor  bend  thy   head,   nor  bow  thy  knee, 
But  fling  thy  seeds  of  truth,  and   go!" 
Thus  sang  the  gray  old  wrinkled  sea: 
"The  time  will  come  when  they  shall  be." 

— From  "Phases,"  by  Francis  Kenna. 


Lovin'  You. 
Jes'  to   love,   that's  enough, 

Sort   o'    lazy-like   an'   dream, 
Wonderin'  if  ways  is   rough 

For  you — or   if   happy   seem! 
Wishin'   I  could  plant  a  rose 

Bloomin*  pretty  in  your  way, 
Softenin'   the  breeze  that   blows 

Where  your  wanderin'  footsteps  stray. 

Jes'   to  kneel  at  night  alone 

Lookin'  up  there  at  the  stars, 
Like  a  captive  walled  in  stone 

Pcekin'   through  the  prison  bars — 
Do  the  Angels  listen  now 

When  you  don't  know  what  to  say? 
And  the  thought  of  you — somehow 

Blurs   up   Heaven — anyway. 

Jes'  to  hear  a  little  song 

Softly   hummin'   in   the  air, 
Loungin'  lovin'  all  day  long, 

Music  goin'  everywhere. 
Sweet  as  honey  in  a  hive, 

Life  is  like  a  dream  come  true — 
Good  enough  to  be  alive 

L'>vin'    in    the   world   w^th   you. 
—Frank  Stanton,  in  Atlanta  Constitution. 


On  the  Mountainside. 
There's   a   rude   gray    rock   on   the    mountainside — 
A   rude  gray  rock  where  the  lichens  grow; 
Sharp  into  space  where  the  skies  bend  low 
Its  giunt    shape    thrusts,   and    far   and    wide 
The  winds  about  it  wave  and  blow; 
And  here  in   the  stillness  of  ev^ntiJe, 
The    stars    look   down   all    tender-eyed. 
When    fades    the   flush   by   the    sunset's   glow. 

Far,    far   below   winds   a   quiet   stream. 

That     mirrors    the    light     when    the    white     moon 

shines; 
And  all  around,  like  the  voice  of  a  dream, 
Is    the    murmur    of   many    whispering   pines; 
Lo!    it   is  here  that  the  heart  divines 
How  near  to  heaven  th?  earth  may  seem. 
When  away  from  the  world,  where  the  skies  bend 

low, 
We   drink  of   the   peace   which    the   woods   bestow. 
— The  Presbyterian. 


The  Romans  used  the  mullen  as  a  funeral 
torch  by  dipping  the  stalk  into  tallow,  and  in 
the  middle  ages  it  was  quite  commonly  used 
as  a  candle  wick. 


After  a  Hot  Day 
on  (he  Beach 

There  is  nothing  more  prate- 
fui  than  to  wash  or  bathe  in 
water  to  which  has  been 
added  a  liberal  dash  of  the 
genuine 

MURRAY  S  LANMAN'S 

(The  Original,  Century-Old) 

Florida  Water 

It  soothes  the  skin, 
cools  the  smart  of 
sunburn,  and  leaves  a  most  enjoy- 
able sense  of  comfort.  After  the 
bath  its  fragrance,  clinging  to  the 
person,  lends  it  an  added  charm. 

Sold  by  leading  druggists 
and  perfumers 

Sample  size  moiled  for  eix  cemts  in  stamps. 
Booklet,  "Beauty  and  Health"  aent  on  request 

LANMAN  &  KEMP 
135  "Water  Street,  New  York 
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V7.  D.  Fennimore 


A.  P-.  Fennimor* 


Glasses  Made  Absolutely  Correct 

After  your  eyes  have  been  carefully  tested  and 
the  correct  lenses  prescribed  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  the  lenses  be  exactly  as  ordered.  The 
grinding  of  lenses  is  a  very  exact  science  and  one 
that  is  fully  understood  by  few.  The  California 
Optical  Company  has  been  established  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  their  factories,  which  are  the  largest 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  equipped  with  the  latest 
and  best  optical  machinery  in  charge  of  com- 
petent and  skilled  workmen.  Every  lens  made 
by  this  Company  is  guaranteed  to  be  exactly  cor- 
rect, insuring  the  maximum  benefit  from  your 
glasses. 


181  Post  Street 
2508  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco 


1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC   DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -    -    -    Manager 


CONCENTRATE 

<J  Concentrate  your  debts  and  you 
can  more  easily  concentrate  your 
mind  on  your  work. 

<j  We  loan  in  sums  of  S25  to  S50U 
or  more  at  lowest  rates  of  interest. 
This  is  a  national  institution  of  a 
high  class,  dignified  character. 

The    Morris    Plan    Company 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 


Caswell's  Coffee 

"Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 


530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 


Write  for  Prices  and  Samples 


J.  SPAULDING  &  CO. 

PIONEER  CARPET  CLEANING  WORKS 

Carpets  Cleaned  and   Relayed  on   Short   Notice 
Oriental  Rues  Cleaned  Phone        QflQ  A 

353  Tehama  St     DOUGLAS  OWi 
WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  OFFICES 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant    Tailors 
108-110    Sutter   St  French    Bank   Bldg. 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 


Leaving  out  Nora  Bayes,  I  should  pro- 
nounce Lew  Madden's  "Monday  Morning"  the 
most  entertaining  number  on  this  week's  bill, 
which  does  not  seem  to  run  to  high  lights. 
Lew  Madden  has  "personalitee,"  as  the  girl 
has  it  in  her  song.  He  "got  it  over"  in  every- 
thing he  did.  In  fact  he  got  it  over  by  | 
acting  for  he  slipped  under  the  skin  of  I 
the  ungrammatical  showman — oyster-opener  I 
by  actual  profession — and  made  us  feel  and 
respond  to  his  hopes  and  fears  and  taking 
little  bits  of  comedy.  His  two  aids  were  good, 
also.  Miss  Gene  Ford  being  possessed  of  a 
peace-inspiring  reposefulness  of  manner  and 
deliberation  of  utterance  which  made  every- 
thing she  said  sink  agreeably  into  a  receptive 
consciousness. 

Cooper  and  Smith,  in  "Hotel  Gossip,"  also 
had,  both  of  them,  a  neat  little  facility  for 
slipping  into  a  role.  They  are  perhaps  a  little 
bit  too  refined  for  popular  taste,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  can  and  should 
rise  above  blackface  comedy,  for  it  would  be 
sad  indeed  to  deliberately  lower  standards. 
But  even  through  the  black. one  could  take  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  an  engaging  pair,  and 
though  their  material  rather  lacks  "punch," 
they  themselves  do  not. 

Mme.  Sumiko  and  her  four  dancing  girls 
occupy  a  post  of  prominence  on  the  bill,  the 
leader  singing  a  group  of  songs  with,  occa- 
sionally, a  highly  metallic  and  rather  dis- 
tressing refrain  thrown  in  by  the  four  dancers. 
The  act  is  rather  tame  and  suggestive  of  an 
experiment.  Mme.  Sumiko's  voice  is  light 
and  small,  altogether  too  small  for  the  "Choco- 
late Soldier"  love  song,  and  the  dances  of  the 
girls  are  plainly  evolved  out  of  a  limited  and 
inartistic  imagination.  In  fact  it  is  alto- 
gether regrettable — or  would  be  in  performers 
of  higher  calibre — that  there  is  not  much 
more  of  a  Japanese  flavor  to  a  performance 
claiming  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Imperial  The- 
atre of  Tokio,  although,  of  course,  the  theatre 
in  question  may  be  two  by  four  in  a  back 
alley. 

Harry  Holman,  in  "Adam  Killjoy,"  did  not 
entirely  succeed  in  carrying  out  the  threat  in- 
dicated in  the  name  of  the  character  he  as- 
sumes, but  one  could  scarcely  say  as  much 
for  his  support 

Rather  a  nice  little  couple,  Jimmy  Duffy  and 
Mercedes  Lorenze.  Only  that,  and  nothing 
more. 

The  three  Du  For  Boys  are  quite  what  they 
claim  to  be,  "distinctly  individual  dancers.", 
They  are  remarkably  uniform  in  their  move- 
ments, fearfully  and  wonderfully  exact,  and 
light  as  thistledown  in  the  numerous  ingeni- 
ously complicated  leaps  and  steps  which  make 
up  their  four  dances.  There  was  also  some 
singing;  but  I  don't  mean  it  in  the  slang 
sense;  sure  I  don't  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
they  would  do  better  to  stick  to  dancing. 
Sure  they  would. 

There  remain  the  Boudini  Brothers,  popu- 
lar performers  on  the  accordion,  and  Nora 
Bayes.  Nora  has  acquired  since  last  week 
some  new  clothes  and  a  large  and  luscious 
hit.  How  the  little  comedienne  does  love 
color !  I  would  really  like  to  have  seen  more 
of  her  first  costume  and  counted  the  colors 
in  it.  It  was  made  of  rich  brocade  with 
vari-colored  slashes,  puffs,  and  ruffles,  and  was 
an  act  in  itself.  In  it  she  looked  like  a  gay 
little  paroquet  But  her  quaker  costume — 
made  of  gray  satin,  worth  about  "steen  dollars 
a  yard — was  a  dream.  She  looked  her  level 
best  and  youngest  in  it ;  it  softened  her  aqui- 
linism.  She  has  new  songs  this  week,  just 
about  the  same  line  as  those  of  last  week, 
and  at  the  last  recall  she  comes  forward  with 
a  factitious  air  of  importance  and  announces 
that  she  is  going  to  give  "imitations."  The 
"imitations"  are  a  travesty  of  the  thinnest  de- 
scription. It  really  amounted  to  slapping  the 
audience  jovially  on  the  back,  facetiously  pull- 
ing its  hair,  and  tweaking  its  nose.  But  the 
audience  seemed  to  take  very  kindly  to  it,  and 
anything  the  audience  likes  goes. 


THE  MOVIES. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  picture  play  in  which 
Holbrook  Blinn  figured  in  the  leading  role. 
No*  Holbrook  Blinn  is  a  very  good  actor,  a 
player  who  introduces  shades  and  subtleties 
in  his  acting,  so  that  when  you  smile  at  his 
cc  ledy  your  mind  has  some  chance  to  share 
in  the  entertainment 

I* -struck  me,  however,  that  in  the  moving 


pictures  Mr.  Blinn  exhibited  no  marked  prob- 
abilities of  impressing  his  acting  ability  upon 
the  unprejudiced  observer;  upon  one,  I  mean, 
who  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  his 
achievements  and  standing  in  the  regular 
drama.  Mr.  Blinn  was  there  because  his  name 
and  fame  constitute  an  asset  So  are  all  the 
other  well-known  players  who  more  and  more 
are  being  impressed  as  protagonists  in  the  film 
dramas.  For  there  are  millions  of  people  who, 
familiar  with  their  names  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  would  never  see  them  otherwise. 
By  paying  ten  cents  a  time  these  humbler  citi- 
zens secure  a  next-door  to  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  the  appearance,  and,  as  they  no 
doubt  fondly  believe,  with  the  histrionic  capa- 
bilities of  the  leading  -lights  of  the  stage.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  judging  from  a  some- 
what limited  and  very  occasional  acquaint- 
anceship with  screen  plays,  that  the  very 
young  and  comparatively  unknown  players  in 
the  movies  on  the  whole  cut  just  as  good  a 
figure  as  the  mature  and  famous  stars  of  the 
stage.  Added  to  which  they  are  generally  ap- 
preciably younger  and  considerably  hand- 
somer. 

It  all  narrows  itself  down  to  the  mag- 
netism of  a  drawing  name.  For,  in  the 
movies,  or  as  we  know  them  in  their  present 
stage,  personal  magnetism  does  not  count 
True,  there  are  exceptions.  There  are  some 
movie  players  who  seem  to  be  able,  in  a 
limited  degree,  to  project  their  personal 
charm  past  the  camera.  But  as  a  general 
thing,  we  feel  only  the  attractiveness  that 
reaches  the  vision.  And  if  it  were  not  for  the 
magic  that  lies  in  a  name  the  movie  producers 
could  go  on  bringing  out  their  plays  on  a 
very  much  more  economical,  although,  in  the 
matter  of  the  merit  of  the  acting,  an  equally 
satisfactory  basis.  For  acting  in  the  movies 
does  not  demand  subtlety ;  the  contrary  is  the 
fact  Subtlety  doesn't  carry  over  when  the 
vision  is  the  only  sense  appealed  to.  The 
imagination,  of  course,  is  working,  but  not 
any  too  hard ;  things  are  made  too  clear  for 
that ;  but  the  absence  of  the  voice,  with  all 
its  fine  and  moving  shades  of  expression,  de- 
prives us  of  the  element  in  the  drama  most 
conducive  to  emotion ;  the  tones  of  the  voice, 
that  is,  as  well  as  the  words  it  utters. 

Just  try'  to  imagine  a  whole  drama  played 
out  in  the  dark  to  comprehend  how  much 
more  profoundly  the  element  of  histrionic  art 
would  necessarily  enter  into  the  performance. 
Imperfect  though  it  would  be,  yet  those  two 
elements,  the  warm,  human  charm  of  the 
speaking  voice,  the  familiar  appeal  of  speech 
in  our  mother-tongue,  would  require  on  the 
part  of  players  very  much  greater  powers  of 
acting  than  I  have  found  any  occasion  to  re- 
mark in  the  picture  plays.  Not  to  mention, 
besides,  the  pathos  and  the  humor  that  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  lines  of  the  play  of  the  stage. 
Authors  of  screen  dramas  are,  evidently,  not 
expected  to  couch  the  text  that  is  flashed  on 
the  screen  in  choice  phraseology.  Economy  is 
the  thing.  The  letter,  the  exclamation,  the  an- 
nouncement must  be  worded  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. Hence  these  brief  messages  to  audiences 
to  help  out  their  understanding  of  things  are 
generally  as  curt  as  a  business  label.  They 
must  make  themselves  grasped  by  the  audience 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  are,  usually,  as 
banal  as  the  announcements  in  a  newspaper 
ad. 

Nevertheless  the  fascination  the  movies 
continue  to  exert  is  a  remarkable  manifesta- 
tion- Some  of  the  victims  who  over-indulge 
acquire  the  distaste  due  to  satiation,  but  with 
the  fans  going  to  the  movies  becomes  part  of 
the  routine  of  life,  like  smoking  or  coffee- 
drinking.  It  is  so  easy  to  step  in,  pay  an 
inappreciable  coin,  sit  down,  and  temporarily 
forgot  the  teases  and  pricks  of  every  day. 
I  saw  two  people  asleep  at  a  movie  the  other 
day.  They  could  afford  a  brief  renunciation 
of  a  continually  passing  show  that  only  cost 
ten  cents. 

Quantities  of  people  of  the  sophisticated 
classes  now  go  regularly — society  people  and 
not  a  few  well-known  business  or  professional 
men.  You  may  see,  on  certain  popular  even- 
ings, a  long  line  of  their  automobiles  outside 
the  first-class  moving-picture  theatres.  So  the 
fans  tell  me.  In  time,  no  doubt,  the  steady 
patronage  of  this  more  sophisticated  class  will 
bring  about  the  introduction  of  finer  shades 
in  the  acting,  which  at  present  is  aimed  more 
at  the  requirements  of  the  man  in  the  street 
The  Russian  ballet  and  Pavlowa  in  particu- 
lar, have  given  us  some  idea  of  the  more 
artistic  play  of  expression  possible  in  panto- 
mimed acting.  The  movies  are  far  from 
having  attained  to  their  ultimate  possibilities. 
At  present  the  movie  business  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  exhilaratedly  conscious  of  its  money- 
making  possibilities  when  it  is  aimed  -at  the 
millions.  All  the  world,  it  seems,  has  taken 
to  writing  scenarios,  and  in  New  York  a  large 
staff  of  people  in  the  Frohman  employ  are 
constantly  looking  up  and  reducing  to  scenario 
form  all  the  well-known  plays,  novels,  and 
operas,  and  even  the  time-hallowed  myths  and 
fairy  stories  that  have  -pictorial  possibilities 
and  have  so  far  escaped  representation. 

The  next  step  will  be  for  the  artists  to 
take  a  hand,  although  at  present  they  are 
rather  busy  trying  to  reform  and  simplify  the 
decor  that  is  employed  in  the  regular  drama. 


But  when  they  get  around  to  moving  pictures, 
then  there  should  be  a  dignifying  of  the  busi- 
ness. For  why  should  we  not  then  have  a 
special  line  of  pictures  de  luxe?  Of  pictures 
in  which  harmony,  expressiveness,  and  beauty, 
and  the  perfection  of  proportion,  movement 
and  line,  should  figure  in  the  great  competi- 
tion? 


HOW  HUGHES  IMPRESSES  WOMEN. 


There  were  thousands  of  expectant  women 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President  in  the  Palm  Court  of 
the  Palace  Hotel  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  in 
San  Francisco ;  among  them,  no  doubt,  a  cer- 
tain proportion  who  intend  to  vote  for  Wil- 
son. It  was  evident  however,  before  the 
meeting  was  over,  that  Wilson  had  to  share 
his  throne  in  their  esteem  with  the  rival  can- 
didate. 

For  Mr.  Hughes  came,  and  saw,  and  con- 
quered. Not  by  silver-tongued  orator;.*,  not 
by  platform  magnetism,  nor  with  spectacular 
attributes. 

He  won  them  quite  simply  and  naturally  by 
a  confidence  that  he  has  the  gift  of  inspiring 
in  his  native  American  ability  and  rockbound 
integrity.  Practically  every  woman  in  the 
audience  left  that  meeting  with  a  rooted  con- 
viction that  Hughes  as  President  will  not  only 
live  squarely  up  to  his  own  standards,  but 
will  do  his  level  best  to  raise  those  of  his 
countrymen. 

He  impressed  his  audience  of  women — for 
there  was  a  great  similarity  in  their  verdict — 
as  a  plain,  unpretending,  efficient,  intelligent 
American  citizen  of  broad  vision  and  unfet- 
tered judgment ;  and  also  as  a  man  poten- 
tially embarrassing  to  possibly  unscrupulous 
political  associates  who  might  seek  to  per- 
suade him  to  make  principle  subservient  to 
political  expediency. 

Mr.  Hughes'  physiognomy,  indeed,  shows 
him  to  be  a  man  entirely  unacquainted  with 
unethical  obliquities.  One  reason  is  that  he 
is  so  healthfully  balanced  in  the  matter  of 
egotism.  Too  much  egotism  tends  to  dan- 
gerous complexities.  Charles  Evan  Hughes 
is,  quite  palpably,  a  man  who  is  concentrating 
very*  little  thought  on  himself.  Hence  there 
is  a  clearness,  a  candor,  a  directness  of  out- 
look, about  him  very  reassuring  to  Republican 
voters.  The  reserves  of  strength  that  he  sug- 
gests are  not  those  inspired  by  self-seeking, 
but  by  steady,  rooted  integrity.  When  he  ad- 
dressed his  audience  on  the  subject  of  woman 
suffrage  they  felt  that  he  was  not  merely  con- 
ciliating a  voting  element  of  the  population, 
but  was  matter-of-factly  uttering  deliberate 
convictions.  He  spoke  to  the  women,  as  he 
said,  just  as  if  they  were  men,  making  no  at- 
tempt to  stir  up  emotional  response,  but  de- 
livering a  clear,  logical,  and  businesslike  dis- 
course. 

In  the  matter  of  personal  appearance  his 
women  auditors  thought  Mr.  Hughes  looked 
a  little  older  than  he  appears  in  his  pictures, 
probably  on  account  of  his  graying  hair.  All 
the  lines  of  his  features,  the  corners  of  his 
lips  and  eyes,  tend  upwards,  and  give  him  the 
expression  of  a  well-balanced  optimist  Sim- 
plicity and  self-forgetfulness  tend  to  happi- 
ness, and  Mr.  Hughes  looks  like  a  contented 
man. 

His  personality  is  expressive  neither  of 
worldliness,  nor  of  literary  distinction,  nor  of 


Electricity  Means 
Economy 

An  electric  lemon  squeezer  will  extract 
the  juice  from  a  lemon  in  five  seconds  by 
the  watch.  It  is  estimated  that  one  cent 
will  pay  for  electricity  enough  to  squeeze 
720  lemons. 

Seven  iron  foundries  compared  the  cost 
of  making  their  own  electricity  and  buy- 
ing it  from  a  central  station.  They  found 
a  total  average  saving  of  1.32  cents  a 
horsepower  in  favor  of  central  station 
power. 

A  punch  bowl  which  will  cool  a  gallon 
of  punch  and  keep  it  ice  cold  for  three 
hours  without  the  addition  of  ice  is  made 
by  an  electric  refrigerating  plant  in 
sunny  Georgia.  The  bowl  is  made  of  solid 
ice  frozen  in  an  iron  form. 

The  electric  "shoeing"  machine  for 
street-cars  now  has  an  extensive  use  in 
many  car  repair  shops.  It  is  a  machine 
which  goes  under  a  car,  lifts  up  the  trucks 
one  at  a  time,  and  grinds  the  noisy  flat 
spots  off  the  wheels  without  removing  the 
car  trucks — formerly  an  expensive  and 
tedious  process. 

A  saving  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent  in 
the  amount  of  energy  necessary  to  run  a 
steel  rolling  mill  is  effected  with  the  elec- 
tric drive,  according  to  an  engineering 
paper  read  before  a  meeting  of  engineers 
in  Pennsylvania.  Tests  demonstrated  that 
ingots  could  be  rolled  in  from  two  to  six- 
teen seconds  less  with  the  electric  drive 
than  with  the  steam  drive. 

Electricity  saves  the  owners  of  the 
steamer  Cicoa,  plying  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
$500  every  time  the  boat  is  loaded  or  un- 
loaded. The  steamer  carries  4,000,000 
pounds  of  pig-iron  and  with  it  her  own 
lifting  magnet  as  a  substitute  for  long- 
shoremen. Electricity  energizes  the  coils 
of  the  lifting  magnet  when  it  is  lowered 
into  the  hold  and  causes  the  pigs  of  iron 
to  stick  to  the  magnet 

When  it  is  hoisted  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  ship  a  ton  of  pig-iron  comes  with  it 
Cutting  off  the  current  releases  the  load  of 
iron  and  drops  it  in  cars  on  the  wharf.  It 
costs  but  $100  to  load  or  unload  a  vessel, 
a  task  which  it  would  cost  $600  to  per- 
form with  a  steam  engine. 

In  California  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company  serves  two-thirds  of  the 
state's  population. 


the  arts  of  the  diplomatist  Solid  acumen, 
stableness,  sincerity,  these  are  the  qualiites 
that  look  out  from  his  eyes  and  ring  in  his 
voice.  In  fact,  as  he  stood  there  facing  that 
compositely  appraising  gaze — for,  cordially  as 
the  women  received  him,  they  subjected  him 
to  a  long,  cool,  critical  examination — some- 
thing in  the  character  of  the  man  made  itself 
felt  at  once,  and  they  recognized  that  Charles 
Evan  Hughes  stands  among  the  highest  rep- 
resentatives of  the  ideal  American;  that  is  to 
say,  the  American  whose  attainments  of 
knowledge  and  power  are  founded  on  prin- 
ciple. Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

In  Venezuela  a  farm  has  been  established 
for  raising  herons  for  plumes. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


"Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen"  in  Third  "Week 

The  third  week  of  "Come  Out  of  the 
Kitchen,''  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  bids  fair 
to  see  an  eclipse  of  the  record  made  by  the 
second  week  in  point  of  business.  Ruth  Chat- 
terton  and  the  Henry  Miller  players  in  this 
new  comedy  have  won  an  unequivocal  success, 
a  success  which  is  already  commanding  the 
attention  of  the  New  York  managers,  who  are 
bidding  for  a  run  of  the  piece  on  Broadway 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  play's  engagement 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

There  are  a  charm  and  delight  to  the  per- 
formance which  has  attracted  theatre-goers  to 
a  degree  not  attained  by  any  other  dramatic 
performance  given  in  San  Francisco  in  many 
months.  Everybody  seems  anxious  to  attend 
the  Columbia  Theatre  these  days,  and  the 
box-office  people  are  having  the  time  of  their 
lives   trying   to   accommodate   the   throngs. 

Ruth  Chatterton  is  at  her  very  best  in  the 
role  of  the  little  Southern  miss,  Olivia  Dan- 
gerfield,  who  turns  cook  on  her  own  estate 
and  eventually  finds  her  love  in  the  man  who 
comes  South  for  his  vacation  at  the  old  man- 
sion. Bruce  McRae  in  the  role  of  Burton 
Crane  is  a  splendid  opposite  to  the  star  in 
the  cast  of  this  production,  which  will  be 
taken  to  New  York  and  shown  to  the  people 
of  the  metropolis  as  the  biggest  success  ever 
given  its  premiere  out  West.  Matinees  are 
given  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


Seventh  Week  of  "Canary  Cottage." 

The  seventh  week  of  the  "Canary  Cottage" 
engagement  at  the  Cort  Theatre  will  begin 
with  Sunday  night's  performance.  The  de- 
mand for  seats  is  as  great  as  ever.  Eastern 
contracts  will  demand  the  early  withdrawal 
of  the  piece. 

The  piece  has  already  played  fifty-four  per- 
formances at  the  Cort  and  has  been  witnessed 
by  over  100,000  persons,  many  of  whom  have 
seen  it  several  times,  for  "Canary  Cottage"'  is 
a  kaleidoscopic  entertainment  and  discloses 
fresh  amusement  angles  with  each  visit. 

The  witty  book  by  Oliver  Morosco  and 
Elmer  Harris,  Parisian  in  flavor,  but  thor- 
oughly American  in  its  capacity  to  inspire  the 
most  uproarous  laughter,  the  lilting  melodies 
of  Earl  Carroll,  the  flawless  interpreting  com- 
pany, and  the  gorgeous  production  combine 
toward  making  "Canary  Cottage"  the  success 
it  has   proved  to   be. 

Trixie  Friganza,  Charles  Ruggles,  Herbert 
Corthell,  Dorothy  Webb,  Eddie  Cantor,  Leola 
Lucey,  Grace  Ellsworth,  Carl  McCullough, 
the  Edwards  Brothers,  Elsie  Gordon,  and 
Olga  Marwig  are  the  principal  members  of  a 
cast  that  has  been  selected  with  extraordinary 
care  and  that  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
piece  so  admirably  that  it  has  won  the  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  the  most  critical  of 
theatre-goers.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  have 
as  its  headline  attraction  Elizabeth  Brice  and 
Charles  King,  who  will  present  a  bit  of  mu- 
sical comedy  in  a  vaudeville  way  written  for 
them  by  Herbert  Moore,  a  well-known  Chi- 
cago author.  Their  contribution  consists  of 
really  good  piano  playing  and  capital  vocali- 
zation of  sparkling  and  up-to-date  melodies. 

Clarence  Oliver  and  Georgie  Olp,  who  have 
been  successfully  identified  with  the  legiti- 
mate stage  for  years,  will  present  a  charming 
one-act  play  by  Hugh  Herbert,  called  "Dis- 
content," which  is  a  cross  between  modern 
comedy  and  the  symbolic  drama.  There  is  a 
little  station  named  "Discontent"  which  is 
presided  over  by  a  demure,  sweet  bit  of  inno- 
cence in  the  garm  of  a  feminine.  To  this 
station  comes  one  day  a  clean-cut,  dapper 
youth,  weighed  down  by  a  grip  filled  with 
trouble.  The  one  train  has  gone  and  he  finds 
himself  marooned  at  "Discontent."  In  ques- 
tioning the  one  official  he  discovers  that  dis- 
content is  only  a  condition  of  the  mind  that 
can  easily  be  avoided.  Much  else  also  he 
learns  which  bring  him  love,  happiness,  and 
peace  of  mind. 

The  Dancing  Kennedys,  Thomas  and  Ger- 
trude, who  were  recently  features  of  Weber 
and  Fields'  All-Star  Jubilee,  will  appear  in 
their  own  dance  creations,  which  caused  quite 
a  sensation  in  New  York  and  other  cities  of 
the   East. 

Miss    Olga    and    Master    Alado    Paradofska 
are  two   musical  prodigies,  who   on   the   occa- 
sion  of  their   appearance   in    New    York   last 
winter  surprised  all  who   heard  them.      Olga, 
who   is   now   styled    "the    Little    Melba,"    pos- 
'    sesses    a    wonderfully    trained    coloratura    so- 
prano voice  of  great  range  and  beauty,  and  is 
said  to  sing  the  most  florid  compositions  with 
>    all  the  ease  of  a  mature  artiste.      She  has   a 
repertory    of    thirty    arias    from    the    grand 
operas,    and    she    sings    not    only    in    English, 
but  in  three  other  languages.     The  boy  Alado 
]    is  a  fine  pianist- 
Sylvia  Loyal  and  her  Pierrot,  in  their  origi- 
nal novelty  act  in  which  seventy  trained  white 
pigeons    play   a   picturesque    part ;    Mme.    Su- 
miko,   Japanese   prima   donna,    and   four   Jap- 
anese  Dancing  Girls;  Cooper  and  Smith;   the 
Three   Du  For   Boys,    and   Jimmy   Duffy   and 


Mercedes  Lorenze  will  also  participate  in  this 
most  enjoyable  entertainment. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantaees  Theatre. 

"The  Midnight  Follies,"  one  of  the  best 
and  newest  musical  tabs  of  that  well-known 
vaudeville  producer,  George  Choos,  is  to  be 
the  headline  attraction  on  a  splendid  eight- 
act  show  opening  at  the  Pantages  Theatre 
next  Sunday  afternoon.  There  are  a  dozen 
or  more  dashing  young  chorus  maidens  in  the 
act,  which  carries  special  scenic  effects  and  a 
brace  of  capable  funmakers  in  Ed  Vogt  and 
Earle  Mountain,  while  dainty  Elaine  Grey 
bears  the  burden  of  a  handsome  prima  donna. 

George  N.  Brown,  heralded  as  fhe  cham- 
pion long-distance  walker  of  the  world,  has 
one  of  the  greatest  novelties  that  has  been 
shown  in  vaudeville  in  recent  years.  Brown 
is  assisted  by  Willie  Weston,  another  walker 
of  prominence,  who  also  bears  the  title  of  the 
champion  boy-scout  walker  of  America,  and 
the  two  athletes  give  a  demonstration  of  how 
interesting  things  can  be  made  to  a  vaudeville 
audience  with  the  aid  of  a  race  treadmill. 

Jack  Lewis,  Freddie  Hoff,  late  musical  di- 
rector of  "The  Candy  Shop,"  and  Mrs. 
Wharry  Lewis,  a  local  soprano,  have  formed 
a  musical  trio  which  will  be  given  its  vaude- 
ville debut  next  Sunday.  All  three  have  a 
good  following  in  musical  circles  in  this  city. 

The  Four  Haley  Sisters,  in  a  light  opera 
offering;  William  de  Hollis,  "The  Admiral's 
Reception."  a  juggling  novelty;  Arthur  Silber 
and  Eva  North,  in  "Bashfulology" ;  Stanley 
and  Farrell,  two  clever  Italian  character 
comedians,  in  "Going  to  the  Wedding,"  and 
a  screamingly  funny  Keystone  two-reel  film, 
"The  Brightest  Star." 


Eleanor  de  Cisneros  with  People's  Orchestra. 
Eleanor  de  Cisneros,  dramatic  mezzo  so- 
prano, who  will  be  the  assisting  artist  at  the 
tenth  popular  symphony  concert  of  the 
People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Nikolai 
Sokoloff  conductor,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  Sun- 
day afternoon,  September  3d,  at  3  o'clock 
sharp,  will  sing  for  the  first  time  in  America 
with  orchestral  accompaniment  the  thrilling 
aria,  "Le  Chef  Armeo,"  from  "Dances  ets 
Chants  de  la  Mort,"  of  Modeste  Petrovich 
Moussorgsky.  Orchestrated  by  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov,  the  music  is  very  descriptive  and  the 
story  thrilling  in  the  extreme.  Appended  are 
the  other  numbers  of  the  most  interesting 
programme  that  will  be  presented  at  this  con- 
cert : 

Tragic  Overture,  op.  81 -  .Brahms 

(First    performance    in    San    Francisco) 

Legend,  "The  Enchanted  Lake" Liadow 

(By    request) 
Aria,   "Mon   cceur   s'ouvre   ta  voix,"   from   "Sam- 
son   and    Delilah" Saint-Saens 

Eleanor  de  Cisneros 
Symphony  No.  4,  F  minor,  op.  36. . . .  Tschaikowsky 

Seats  are  on  sale  now  at  the  box-office  of 
the  Cort  Theatre  and  will  be  on  sale  at  the 
music  stores  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  and 
Kohler  &  Chase  after  Thursday  of  next  week. 
Mail  orders  for  tickets  for  all  concerts  of  the 
People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  with  checks 
and  self-addressed,  stamped  envelopes,  sent  to 
Frank  W.  Healy.  manager,  703  Head  Building, 
are  filed  in  rotation  of  receipt  as  near  desired 
location  as  possible  and  forwarded  to  pur- 
chaser by  first  mail. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  Season. 

Plans  for  the  sixth  season  of  symphony 
concerts  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, which  is  maintained  by  the  Musical 
Association  of  San  Francisco,  have  been  com- 
pleted, according  to  an  announcement  made 
by  President  William  Sproule  of  the  associa- 
tion. An  orchestra  of  eighty  carefully  se- 
lected musicians  is  assured  under  contracts 
which  provide  for  their  exclusive  services  in 
this  organization  under  the  direction  of  Al- 
fred Hertz. 

This  exclusive  control  of  the  members  of 
the  orchestra  will  permit  of  the  lengthy  daily 
rehearsals  which  Director  Hertz  has  long  de- 
sired, and  will,  for  the  first  time  in  this  city, 
put  a  local  symphony  on  the  same  basis  as 
such  organizations  as  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The  Cort  Theatre  has  been  secured  for  the 
concerts,  the  first  of  which  will  be  given  Oc- 
tober 27th.  As  heretofore,  the  symphony  con- 
certs will  be  given  on  alternate  Friday  after- 
noons. There  will  be  twelve  of  these.  On 
each  Sunday  afternoon  following  the  Friday 
events  concerts  will  be  given,  the  programme 
policy  for  which  will  be  shortly  announced. 
On  the  other  Sunday  afternoons  of  the  season 
popular  concerts  will  be  given,  when  the 
music  will  be  devoted  to  compositions  of  more 
obvious  appeal.  Thus  there  is  assured  a  total 
of  thirty-four  concerts,  including  the  Friday 
programmes,  the  regular  Sunday  programmes, 
and  the  Sunday  popular  concerts. 

In  addition  to  these  it  is  planned  to  give 
fourteen  concerts,  some  of  which  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  festival  concerts,  some  educa- 
tional programmes,  and  some  to  be  played  out 
of  town.  This  will  make  a  grand  total  of 
forty-eight  concerts  within  twenty-three 
weeks. 

The  purpose  of  these   out-of-town   concerts 


is  to  spread  the  cultural  advantages  of  good 
music  to  those  neighborhoods  which  rarely 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  such  influence. 

Although  the  number  of  instrumentalists  is 
announced  as  eighty,  this  instrumentation  will 
be  augmented  to  suit  such  works  as  demand  a 
larger  orchestra. 

Alfred  Hertz  is  busy  arranging  the  pro- 
grammes, announcement  of  which  will  shortly 
be  made  from  the  office  of  the  association  in 
the  Phelan  Building,  under  Secretary-Man- 
ager A.  W.  Widenham. 


New  Ice  Rink  Nearing  Completion. 
Work  is  being  rapidly  rushed  on  the  new 
Winter  Garden,  the  ice  rink  now  under  con- 
struction at  Sutter,  Post,  and  Pierce  Streets, 
and  the  contractors  feel  sure  that  they  will 
have  it  completed  by  the  first  of  October. 
The  floor,  one  of  the  largest  in  America,  is 
nearly  completed  and  the  surface  of  90  feet 
by  210  feet  will  be  an  ideal  one  for  profes- 
sional hockey  games.  Arrangements  are  now 
being  perfected  to  bring  some  of  the  crack 
teams  from  the  Northwest  to  the  city  in  a 
series   of  contests. 


Lectures  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery. 

An  afternoon  with  George  Hamlin  Fitch  is 
to  be  given  by  the  California  Literature  So- 
ciety on  Saturday,  September  2d,  at  2 :30 
o'clock,  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery,  239  Grant 
Avenue.  Addresses  will  be  given  by  Zoeth 
Skinner  Eldredge,  George  Douglas,  Professor 
Charles  Mills  Gayley  of  the  University  of 
California,  Professor  William  Herbert  Carruth 
of  Stanford  University,  Charles  K.  Field, 
Bailey  Millard,  and  other  friends  of  Mr. 
Fitch.  Admission  tickets  may  be  secured  by 
advance  application  to   Paul   Elder  &  Co. 

Dr.  R.  Meyer-Riefstahl,  secretary-general  of 
the  Mohammedan  Exhibit  of  1910  in  Munich, 
will  begin  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  "Art 
of  Weaving  of  the  Past:  Rugs,  Textiles,  and 
Woven  Fabrics,"  on  September  1st.  He  will 
be  heard  on  consecutive  Friday  and  Tuesday 
afternoons. 

Paul  Jordan  Smith  will  deliver  a  course  of 
six  lectures,  beginning  Thursday  afternoon. 
August  31st,  on  "The  Fiction  of  Power  and 
Purpose."  The  course  will  include  lectures 
on  "The  Red  and  the  Black,"  by  Stendhal : 
"Madame  Bovary,"  by  Flaubert ;  "The  Magic 
Skin,"  by  Balzac ;  "Holy  Land,"  by  Fremsenn ; 
"A  Night  in  the  Luxembourgh,"  by  De  Gour- 
mont,  and  "Jean  Christophe,"  by  Rolland. 

To  Tintoretto  in  Venice. 
Master,    thy    enterprise 
Magnificent,   magnanimous,    was   well    done 
Which    seized    the    head    of    Art,    and    turned    her 

eyes 
— The  simpleton — and  made  her  face  the  sun. 

Long  had    she   sat  content, 
Her  young  unlessoned  back  to  an   east  impearled, 
To  a  golden  west,  to  a  mingled  firmament, 
And  looked  upon  a  gently  lighted  world. 

But   thy    imperial    call 
Bade  her  to  stand  with  thee  and  breast  the  light, 
And   therefore   face  the  shadows,  mystical, 
Sombre,    translucent,    vestiges    of    night. 

Yet  glories  of  the  day. 
Eagle!     We  know  thee  by  thy  undaunted  eyes 
Skyward,   and   by  thy  glooms:    we  know  thy    way 
Ambiguous,   and    those  halo-misted   dyes. 

Thou  Cloud,  the  bridegroom's  friend 
(The    bridegroom    sun!)      Master,    we    know    thy 

sign: 
A   mystery  of  hues  world-without-end; 
And   hide-and-seek  of  gamesome  and   divine; 

Shade  of  the  nobis  head 
Cast   hitherward    upon   the   noble  breast; 
Human    solemnities  twice   hallowed; 
The  haste  to  Cavalry,  tbe  Cross  at  rest. 

Look    sunward,    Angel,    then! 
Carry  the  heavens  forever  by  that  hand. 
Still  be  the  interpreter  of  suns  to  men; 
And    shadow    us,    O    thou    Tower — for    thou    shall 
stand! 

—Alice  Meynett.   in   Atlantic   Monthly. 


Iceland  fishermen  considered  sneezing  a 
sign  that  some  evil  was  about  to  happen  to 
the  ship  and  used  to  salute  the  man  who 
had  sneezed  to  atone  for  his  act.  Spitting 
to  the  windward,  which  is  unseamanlike  for 
a  very  obvious  reason,  was  also  considered 
as  a  sign  of  ill  omen ;  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion for  this  superstition  is  that  no  ship  was 
safe  as  long  as  she  had  members  of  her  crew 
who  were  as  ignorant  in  such  an  elementary 
principle  of  seamanship.  Chinese  sailors  con- 
sider it  good  luck  to  cross  the  bows  of  for- 
eign ships,  and  in  seeking  good  fortune  cause 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  narrow  channels 
and  congested  waters.  They  also  believe  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  ship  to  sail  unless  it 
can  see  where  it  is  going,  and  so  their  junks 
have  eyes  painted  in  the  bow.  One  old 
Chinaman,  when  asked  why  he  had  eyes 
painted  in  the  bow  of  his  junk,  answered : 
"No  have  eyes,  how  can  see  ?  No  can  see, 
how  can  sabee  ?"  Which  is  about  as  reason- 
able   an    explanation    as    can    be    given    any 

superstition. 

-»♦*- 

"Are  you  a  friend  of  the  family  ?"  "Yes, 
ma'am.  I'm  guarding  the  wedding  presents 
for  'em  while  they're  taking  care  of  feeding 
the  guests." — Detroit  Free  Press. 
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555  ROOMS 

Each   with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 
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*■  to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,  convenience  and  refine ment. 
Free  anto  bos  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 
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When  Hetty  Green  Quoted  the  Bible. 

The  late  Hetty  Green  and  her  son,  E.  H. 
R.  Green,  owned  the  small  Texas  Midland 
Railroad,  and  she  was  indignant  at  the  flood 
of  requests  for  passes.  So  she  sent  out  a 
card  calendar  to  politicians  and  all  others 
who  had  presented  themselves  as  candidates 
for  railroad  graft.  She  drew  down  the  Bible 
on  them.     In  this  manner  was  it  arranged : 

Monday:  "Thou  shalt  not  pass." — Num- 
bers xx,    18. 

Tuesday:  "Suffer  not  a  man  to  pass." — 
Judges  iii,  28. 

Wednesday:  "The  wicked  shall  no  more 
pass." — Nahum  i,    15. 

Thursday:  "This  generation  shall  not 
pass." — Mark   xiii,   30. 

Friday:  "By  a  perpetual  decree  it  can  not 
pass." — Jeremiah  v,   22. 

Saturday :  "None  shall  pass." — Isaiah 
xxxiv,    10. 

Sunday:  "So  he  paid  the  fare  thereof  and 
went." — Jonah  i,   2. 


"Why  are  you  asking  me  for  help  ? 
Haven't  you  any  close  relatives  ?"  "Yes. 
That's  the  reason  why  I'm  appealing  to  you." 
— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


AMUSEMENTS 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 
ELIZABETH  BRICE  and  CHARLES  KING, 
presenting  a  Bit  of  Musical  Comedy  in  a 
Vaudeville  Way;  CLARENCE  OLIVER  and 
GEORGIE  OLP  in  Hugh  Herbert's  One-Act 
Play,  "Discontent";  DANCING  KENNEDYS; 
OLGA  and  ALADO  PARADOFSKA.  "the 
Little  Melba  and  the  Boy  Pianist":  SYLVIA 
LOYrAL  and  HER  PIERROT;  MME.  SU- 
MIKO.  Japanese  Prima  Donna,  and  Four  Jap- 
anese Dancing  Girls;  COOPER  and  SMITH; 
THREE  DU  FOR  BOYS;  JAMES  DUFFY 
and  MERCEDES  LORENZE. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mali- 
nee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidavs),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS   70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   1k&£' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.      Phone  Franklin  150 

Commencing  Monday   Night,  August  28 

THIRD   ENORMOUS    WEEK 

Henry  Miller  Presents 

RUTH  CHATTERTON 

Assisted     by     Bruce     McRae     and     the     Henry 
Miller  Players,  in  the  new  three- 
act    comedy 

"Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen" 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 
This    attraction    will    not    be    seen    elsewhere 
in   California. 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


7TH    WEEK    STARTS    SUNDAY,    AUG.    27 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

OLIVER  MOROSCO'S 

Scintillating     Musical     Success 

"  CANARY  COTTAGE  " 

With  a  Typical  Morosco  Cast.  Including  Trixie 

Friganza,   Charles    Ruggles,   Herbert 

Corthell 

$1,00   PRICES.      First   Six    Rows,  $1.50 

Special   Morosco  Scale 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


George  Choos  Offers  the  Big  Musical   Melange 

"THE    MIDNIGHT    FOLLIES" 

With   the  Dashing  "Midnight   Maidens"  and  a 

Cast  of  Fourteen   Funmakers 


Vaudeville's    GrcaUsr    Athletic    Novelty 
The    World's   Champion    Long-Distance  Walker 

GEORGE  N.   BROWN  and  COMPANY 

Assisted  by  Billy  Weston,  Champion  Boy-Scout 

Walker    in    the  World 

Eight  Wonderful   Vaudeville  Acts 
Roaring  Two-Reel  Keystone  Cor 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The  only  compensation  for  the  denuncia- 
tory letters  evoked  "by  this  column  are  tho=e 
other  epistles  which  express  the  generous 
commendation  of  their  writers.  Fortunately 
they  come  in  fairly  equal  numbers,  and  there 
are  women  who  approve  as  well  as  men  who 
disapprove.  And  it  is  curious  that  the  more 
rabid  type  of  feminist  is  usually  a  man,  pre- 
sumably the  kind  of  man — surely  the  most 
abject  of  his  sex — who  walks  in  women's  suf- 
frage parades  and  carries  a  banner. 

Unusually  prolific  in  comment  was  the  timid 
and  diffident  discussion  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  change  in  the  nature  of  women  from 
those  glad  and  glorious  days  of  chivalry  when 
women  were  frankly  predatory  and  when  their 
whole  career  was  a  prolonged  offensive  against 
the  citadel  of  male  celibacy.  Those  were  the 
times  when  no  woman  ever  waited  to  b^ 
wooed.  It  was  a  case  of  nothing  venture, 
nothing  have.  To  say  that  the  love-making 
was  done  by  the  women  would  be  to  give  a 
false  impression.  It  was  not  love-making  at 
all.  It  was  capture  by  main  strength. 
There  was  no  diplomacy  about  it,  no  subter- 
fuge, no  wiles  and  no  art.  The  women 
wanted  husbands  and  they  said  so.  They  said 
also  that  they  were  going  to  have  them. 
They  waited  at  the  road  corners  for  the  in- 
nocent and  unsuspecting  knights  and  they 
carried  them  off.  They  trapped  them  into 
their  castles  and  frankly  gave  them  the  alter- 
native of  the  bridal  chamber  or  the  donjon 
keep.  We  do  not  quite  know  what  a  donjon 
keep  is,  but  it  sounds  like  Ivanhoe,  and  it 
must  have  been  a  very  unpleasant  place,  see- 
ing that  the  knights  often  chose  the  bridal 
chamber  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Indeei 
it  must  have  been  a  horrible  place. 

Now  the  feminist  maintains  that  women 
have  completely  changed  their  nature  since 
the  day  when  the  chief  danger  of  Grail  hunt- 
ing was  the  probability  of  being  waylaid  and 
kidnaped  by  a  woman,  which  was  the  way  in 
which  these  Grail  adventures  usually  ended. 
The  modern  woman,  we  are  told,  regards 
marriage  as  a  disgrace  and  a  slavery  and 
man  as  a  mere  physiological  necessity,  to 
quote  the  chaste  but  expressive  phraseology 
of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement. 
Woman  nowadays  demands  economic  free- 
dom, which  means  eight  hours  a  day  at  a 
typewriter  for  $12  a  week.  It  may  be  said 
that  she  also  exercises  a  freedom  with  her 
punctuation  marks  and  her  spelling  that  com- 
mands not  so  much  respect  as  positive  awe. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  contention 
expressed  in  this  column  and  elsewhere  that 
women  have  not  actually  changed  at  all,  that 
they  are  just  as  predatory  as  ever  they  were, 
and  that  their  determination  to  be  married 
is  as  great  as  it  was  when  King  Arthur's 
knights  shivered  at  every  sound  that  might 
portend  the  arrival  of  a  woman  who  knew 
exactly  what  she  wanted  and  intended  to  have 
it.  That  women  have  changed  the  manner  of 
their  hunting  may  be  true  enough,  just  as 
the  fisherman  changes  the  nature  of  his  bait 
without  any  relaxation  of  his  intention  to 
catch  fish.  That  the  attitude  of  assumed  re- 
luctance, of  preoccupation  with  other  things, 
or  of  flight,  has  taken  the  place  of  a  frank 
offensive  is  also  true  enough,  but  these  are 
evidences  of  duplicity  rather  than  of  a  change 
of  heart.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  human 
heart  does  njt  change  at  all  in  any  radical 
sense  of  that  word.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  average  human  being  of  to- 
day is  in  any  way  essentially  different  from 
his  ancestor  of  five  thousand  years  ago.  The 
women  of  imperial  Rome  talked  precisely  as 
do  the  women  of  today.  They  professed  to 
want  financial  independence  and  they  pro- 
fessed to  want  votes,  although  they  actually 
wanted  husbands.  The  people  of  Athens  dis- 
cussed the  recall  and  the  referendum  and 
Martin  Luther  inveighed  against  the  trusts. 
Humanity  has  neither  advanced  nor  retro- 
graded within  historical  periods.  We  are  nei- 
ther better  nor  worse,  nor  wiser  nor  foolisher. 
and  all  our  vapid  talk  about  change  and 
progress  is  half  of  it  vanity  and  half  of  it 
ignorance. 

One  of  our  correspondents,  one  of  the  ap- 
proving ones,  is  a  lady  who  has  been  brought 
into  intimate  contact  with  department  store 
girls  of  the  poorer  kind.  She  says  they  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being  in  an  atmosphere 
of  prospective  matrimony.  Their  conversa- 
tion concerns  nothing  else,  absolutely  nothing 
else.  Every  thought  that  passes  through  their 
minds  is  directed  toward  the  same  end. 
Their  tactics  consists  of  persuading  or  be- 
guiling some  man  to  go  to  walk  with  them, 
and  his  doom  is  sealed  at  the  moment  of  his 
acquiescence.  There  is  no  escape.  He  will 
come  back  engaged,  and  he  will  believe  that 
the  initiative  was  his.  Our  correspondent 
says  she  does  not  know  how  the  miracle  is 
wrought,  but  it  rarely  fails.  These  girls  are 
more  subtle  than  their  sisters  of  a  thousand 
yea  s  ago,  who  never  resorted  to  blandish- 
ments or  indirections.  They  fall  in  with  the 
prevailing  myth  that  man  is  the  pursuer  and 
t%  it  the  woman  is  the  pursued,  but  the  result 
iv the  same.  If  they  run  it  is  that  they  may  be 
c^ght.  If  they  are  coy  it  is  that  their  coy- 
ness may  be  overcome.  If  they  are  unwilling 
it  is  that  they  may  give  zest  to  the  persuasion. 


It  is  a  change  of  bait,  but  it  is  a  change  even 
more  fatal  to  the  fish.  The  man  has  no  more 
chance  of  escape  than  he  had  from  the  donjon 
keep  a  thousand  years  ago.  To  be  married 
is  the  end  and  aim  of  these  girls'  lives.  To 
fail  is  disgrace.  It  is  to  incur  the  stigma  of 
the  unwanted  and  of  the  repulsed.  And  our 
correspondent  says  very  wisely  that  these  girls 
furnish  a  truer  indication  of  feminine  nature 
than  can  be  found  in  their  more  prosperous 
sisters,  whose  crust  of  convention  is  so  thick 
as  to  be  opaque. 

In  a  few  years,  she  says,  there  will  be  no 
more  talk  of  the  financial  independence  of 
women,  so  far  as  that  absurd  independence 
means  eight  hours  a  day  of  commercial 
slavery.  The  only  women  who  prefer  to  run 
a  typewriter  to  running  a  home  and  a  baby 
are  the  women  to  whom  the  alternative  has 
not  been  offered,  who  are  unskilled  in  the 
chase,  who  lack  either  speed  or  cunning.  Al- 
ready the  tide  is  on  the  turn.  There  is  no 
deception  that  can  be  maintained  forever,  and 
the  deception  that  woman  is  the  pursued  in- 
stead of  the  pursuer  is  already  worn  some- 
what threadbare.  We  hear  of  large  corpora- 
tions who  are  deciding  to  employ  no  more 
women  in  subsidiary  positions,  not  because 
the  women  are  incompetent,  but  because  they 
are  obviously  using  their  positions  while 
waiting  for  the  fly  to  fall  into  the  net.  Eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  not  a  love  of  liberty, 
have  forced  them  into  the  store  and  the  office, 
and  they  will  stay  there  until  they  have  a 
chance  to  be  married  and  not  for  one  mo- 
ment longer.  The  position  is  a  stop  gap  and 
no  more.  They  can  not  be  promoted  because 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  teach  them  anything, 
since  to  instruct  an  employee  means  a  con- 
tribution on  the  part  of  the  employer,  and  he 
will  not  make  that  contribution  without  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  a  return  in  service. 
These  employers  say  that  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  offer  the  girls  any  inducements  that 
shall  be  greater  than  those  of  marriage,  and 
since  it  is  to  their  interest  to  employ  only  the 
promotable,  since  they  wish  to  supply  the 
higher  ranks  from  the  lower,  they  are  de- 
ciding to  employ  no  more  girls.  Certainly 
this  does  not  look  like  the  new  day  for 
women,  or  the  turning  of  the  corner,  or  the 
feminine  age,  or  any  of  the  other  absurd 
names  so  bombastically  given  to  what  is 
actually  no  more  than  an  evanescent  ripple 
upon  the  waters  of  time.  There  is  no  new 
day  for  women,  no  turning  of  the  corner,  no 
feminine  age.  Women — and  men,  too,  foi 
that  matter — are  just  as  they  were  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Marriage,  with  men,  is  a 
circumstance  in  their  lives,  one  of  a  dozen 
interests,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
dozen,  even  the  one  that  makes  all  the  resl 
bearable  and  supportable.  But  marriage  and 
babies  constitute  the  whole  life  of  the  woman. 
They  are  her  raison  d'etre.  And  it  may  be 
said  that  if  there  are  large  numbers  of  women 
who  will  accept  marriage  without  babies,  there 
are  also  large  numbers  of  women  who  will 
accept  babies  without   marriage. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  conceit  of  human  nature 
to  suppose  that  the  age  in  which  we  happen 
to  live  must  therefore  be  in  some  way  a 
crucial  or  a  critical  age,  that  the  movements 
in  which  we  happen  to  be  engaged  must  mark 
a  turning  of  the  ways  or  a  new  era.  Actually 
there  is  nothing  new  about  the  present  age. 
Women  are  doing  no  more  than  they  have 
done  periodically  since  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  are  demanding  nothing  more  than 
they  have  demanded  before  and  that  has  been 
granted  to  them.  The  women  of  antiquity 
have  enj  oyed  rights  that  our  women  have 
hardly  j'et  dreamed  of  and  they  have  surren- 
dered them  all.  All,  that  is  to  say,  with  one 
exception.  They  have  not  surrendered  the 
right  to  be  married.  They  have  pretended  to 
renounce  this,  too,  but  we  may  safely  be- 
lieve that  it  is  only  a  pretense,  and  that  as 
it  was  in  the  beginnig,  is  now,  and  ever  shall 
be,  world  without  end.     Amen. 


"Why    do   you    work   so    hard?" 
nervous  to   steal." — Puppet. 


"I'm    too 
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THE  FAR  EAST 

Japan— Korea— Manchuria 
China— The  Philippines 

Full  Tours  de  Luxe  with 
Escort  —  Special  Features 

Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 
689  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


There 

are 

attractive 

Resorts 

every 

few 

miles 

on 

Lines 

of 

Southern 

Pacific 

Time  stated  is 
shortest  from 
San  Francisco 
in  each  case 


San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Sixty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min.,   from   San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf.  Time, 
3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathn.^ 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  24  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,    10  hours,   3   min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
6240  feet.  Trout  fishing  (June 
1st).  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 
Time,  13  hours,  30  min.,  from  San 
Francisco. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
from  Klamath  Falls  and  Kirk. 
Time,  19  hours,  45  min.,  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  day  or  night 
ride  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to  El   Portal. 

Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  finely  equipped  mineral 
baths.  A  place  for  rest  and  out- 
door recreation.  Golf  links.  Ten- 
nis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea-fishing.  Yachting.  Golf.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  drives.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  centre.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.     Time,  14  hours,  45  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


Panama  -  California  International 
Exposition  open  every  day,  all  the 
year.     Time,    18  hours,   50  min. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 


August  26,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

He  was  taken  to  task  because  lie  had  not 
made  an  effort  to  enlist  in  the  British  army, 
and  in  his  own  defense  said:  "I'm  not  ask- 
ing to  be  let  off — I'm  asking  for  more  time. 
I've  got  a  lot  of  contracts  to  finish."  "How 
long  will  they  take  ?"  asked  the  sergeant. 
"Oh,  about  three  years." 


It  was  seen  hobbling  down  a  flight  of  steps, 
slashed  and  torn  to  shreds.  Barely  enough 
was  left  to  hold  the  shreds  together.  It  was 
a  pitiable  sight.  So  curiosity  was  aroused. 
"What  are  you?"  it  was  asked,  "and  how 
came  you  in  such  horrible  condition?"  "I 
am  a  reputation,"  the  wreck  replied,  "and  I 
have  just  been  released  from  a  female  bridge 
whist  party." 


A  Russian  Jew  was  arrested  in  Boston  not 
long  ago,  and  when  he  was  taken  to  the 
police  station  his  condition  was  found  to  be 
so  unclean  that  he  was  ordered  to  take  a 
bath.  "Vot !  Go  in  de  vater?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,  take  a  bath.  You  need  it.  How  long 
is  it  since  you  had  a  bath,  anyway?"  With 
his  hands  aligned  upward  and  outward  he 
answered,  "I  neffer  vas  arrested  pefore  I" 


A  humane  society  had  secured  a  downtown 
show-window  and  filled  it  with  attractive  pic- 
tures of  wild  animals  in  their  native  haunts. 
A  placard  in  the  middle  of  the  exhibit  read: 
"We  were  skinned  to  provide  women  with 
fashionable  furs."  A  man  paused  before  the 
window  and  his  harassed  expression  for  a  mo- 
ment gave  place  to  one  of  sympathy.  "I  know 
just  how  you  feel,  old  tops,"  he  muttered.  "So 
was  I !" 


The  late  Dean  Pigou  had  a  fine  collection 
of  stories,  and  he  loved  to  retail  them.  One 
concerned  the  verger,  who  was  a  latitudinarian 
in  matrimonial  matters.  It  was  his  business 
to  settle  all  questions  connected  with  banns, 
and  he  was  examined  with  severity  when  it 
was  found  that  he  had  allowed  the  dean  to 
marry  a  man  to  his  deceased  wife's  sister. 
"Well,"  he  replied,  "one  of  the  parties  was 
eighty-four  and  t'other  eighty-six.  I  says  to 
myself,  'Lord  it  can't  last  long — let  'em  wed, 
and  bothers  the  laws  !'  " 


Harry  and  James,  brothers,  were  in  their 
playroom  for  a  little  recreation  after  supper. 
Harry  hit  James  with  a  stick.  An  argument 
followed,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  nurse 
happened  in  with  the  news  that  it  was  time 
for  them  to  retire.  James  was  put  to  bed 
first.  The  nurse  said :  "You  must  forgive 
your  brother  before  you  go  to  bed.  You 
might  die  in  the  night."  After  a  few  minutes 
elapsed  James  replied :  "Well,  I'll  forgive 
him  tonight,  but  if  I  don't  die  he'd  better 
look   out   in   the   morning." 


Nearly  every  one  of  his  friends  had  suf- 
fered from  the  caprices  of  the  practical  joker. 
Happily  the  joker  had  weak  points  of  his 
own.  One  of  them  was  a  dislike  for  night  air. 
One  morning  about  2  o'clock  there  came  a 
tremendous  thumping  at  his  front  door.  The 
joker  hopped  out  of  bed,  opened  his  front 
window,  and  leaned  out.  '"In  heaven's  name, 
what  is  the  matter?"  he  said.  "One  of  your 
windows  is  open,"  said  a  man  on  the  side- 
walk. "Which  one?"  said  the  joker.  "The 
one  you've  stuck  your  head  through,"  was  the 
reply. 


Susan  B.  Anthony  was  accustomed  to  tell 
this  story  of  an  experience  with  a  Michi- 
gan voter  during  the  early  days  of  her  career. 
"A  very  dirty,  debased,  and  ignorant-looking 
man,"  she  said,  "came  in  to  vote  in  a  town- 
ship in  Michigan.  Said  one  of  the  ladies, 
offering  him  a  ticket:  'I  wish  you  would 
oblige  the  ladies  by  voting  this  ticket.'  'What 
kind  of  a  ticket  is  that  ?'  said  he.  'Why,' 
said  the  lady,  'you  can  see  for  yourself.'  'But 
I  can't  read,'  he  answered.  'Why !  Can't  you 
read  the  ballot  you  have  there  in  your  hand, 
which  you  are  about  to  vote?'  asked  the  lady. 
'No,'  said  he,  'I  can't  read  at  all.'  'Well,*  said 
the  lady,  'this  ballot  means  that  you  are 
willing  to  let  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men, 
vote.'  'Is  that  it?'  he  replied;  'then  I  don't 
want  it;  the  women  don't  know  enough  to 
vote.1  " 

This  is  the  way  accurate  time  is  main- 
tained in  a  garrison  town  in  France  where 
they  still  fire  a  gun  every  day  at  noon.  One 
day  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  had  a 
guest  with  him  at  the  moment  when  the  gun 
went  off.  Said  the  guest :  "How  do  you 
know  when  to  fire  the  gun?"  "I  look  at  my 
watch,"  said  the  officer.  "But  how  do  you 
know  your  watch  is  exactly  right?"  "I  set 
it  every  day  or  two  by  the  clock  of  the  local 
watchmaker,  who  has  astronomical  time." 
Next  day  the  visitor  happened  to  be  going 
by  the  watchmaker's  place  just  before  noon. 
The  watchmaker  was  standing  in  his  door. 
The  visitor  stopped  to   gossip   with   him,   and 


said:  "Well,  how's  business?"  "Nothing  do- 
ing," said  the  watchmaker.  "Business  dead. 
You  see  all  that  I'm  doing  now — standing  in 
the  door  and  waiting  for  the  noon  gun  to  go 
off."  "What  do  you  do  then  ?"  "I  set  my 
astronomical  time  by  it." 


At  an  art  exhibit  attended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  smart  set  young  Peterson,  an  em 
bryo  artist,  was  lounging  about  the  room, 
listening  to  the  various  criticisms.  Standing 
in  front  of  one  of  his  own  pictures  were 
several  young  women.  One  young  woman, 
who  was  gazing  at  the  picture  ardently,  sud- 
denly exclaimed:  "Oh!  If  I  only  knew  the 
artist  who  did  this !"  "Pardon  me,"  said 
Peterson,  stepping  forward  with  great  delight 
at  the  evident  prospect  of  being  taken  up 
by  the  social  set.  "I  am  the  artist."  "Ah !" 
she  cried,  with  a  particularly  winning  smile, 
"then  in  that  case  won't  you  please  tell  me 
the  name  of  the  dressmaker  who  made  that 
perfectly   stunning   frock   your   model   wore?" 


An  American  newspaper  correspondent  had 
an  interview  with  General  Kitchener  before 
the  battle  of  Omdurman.  "I  had  a  cable 
message  from  my  paper,"  he  said,  relating 
the  experience,  "the  night  before  the  battle 
instructing  me  to  get  an  Interview  with 
Kitchener,  ask  him  for  his  plan  of  attack  on 
the  Mahdi's  forces,  and  rush  it  through.  It 
was  some  distance  from  our  position  in  the 
rear  to  headquarters,  and  the  only  animal  I 
could  get  to  ride  across  the  stretch  of  sand 
was  a  donkey  so  small  that  I  had  almost  to 
carry  it  part  of  the  journey.  Riding  between 
high  sand-banks,  the  animal  suddenly  doubled 
up  and  went  down  on  his  knees,  throwing  me 
over  his  head.  Before  I  could  get  up  I  heard 
a  voice  exclaim,  'What  the  devil's  this?'  Sure 
enough  it  was  Kitchener  himself,  and  I  got 
my  interview  with  him  on  the  spot.  He  said : 
'Get  out  of  the  damned  road !' " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Cradle  Sone  for  Anti-Preparedness  Children. 
Sleep,  baby,    s'eep! 
No  war  near  us  can  creep; 
For   father    is   willing  to   arbitrate, 
And  mother  refuses  to  altercate! 
Sleep,  baby,    sleep! 

Sleep,  baby,   sleep! 
Why  dost  thou  moan  and  weep? 
If   foes   approach   by    air  or   boat, 
We'll   make  them  cringe  with   a  lucid  note! 

Sleep,  baby,   sleep! 

Sleep,  baby,    sleep! 
We're   all   as  helpless   as  sheep; 
But  we  won't  be  hit  if  we  have  no  gun: 
A  thing  like  that  is  never  done! 
Sleep,   baby,    sleep ! 

—K.  L.  R.,  in  Life. 


The  Dry  "Emblem." 
For    all    the    ballot-printers'    lis's, 

Where   law-enaclments  trammel. 
The  doughty  prohibitionists 

Their    emblem   pick — the   camel. 

The    camel    won    his   queer    renown — 
Which    makes    observers    shiver — 

By  dunking  other  creatures  down, 
And  drinking  up  a  river. 

Yet  this  reflection  on   his  drink 

All   cynic   views    may   soften; 
He   swigs   a  lot    without   a   blink, 

But  doesn't  need   it  often. 

He    has   no   use    for   sportive   pranks ; 

He  shoulders   burdens   lightly; 
He   totes  whole   families  of  cranks 

Upon    a   hump    unsightly. 

A  stiff-necked  pride,   a  temper  fierce, 
They    know    who    long    have   tried    him ; 

He's  never   cooled,   as    it   appears, 
By   water    that's   inside  him. 

Cold  logic  has  decided  it; 

The   camel   finds   his  mission; 
No    emblem,    sure,    could   be   more    fit 

For    friends    of    prohibition. 

— Brooklyn   Eagle. 


Prayer  and  Palliation. 
Ah    says   'era   in  de   mawnin'. 

An'    den   agin   at  night; 
Ah  says  'em  wuckin'   in  de  fieF, 

De    sun    a  shinin'    bright; 
But,    Lawd,    you    knows    what    chance    Ah    got 

To  do  ez  you  has  said, 
Wif  chickens  young  an'   tenduli, 

An'    watamilyums    red! — New    York    Sun. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 
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Go  East 

via 

PORTLAND 


and 


Union  Pacific  System 

Joins  West  and  East  with  a 
Boulevard  of  Steel 

Follows  the  Famous  Colombia  River 

200  Maes  by  Daylight 


Superior  Service 

Wonderful  Scenery 

Parallels  the  Columbia  River 
Highway 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 
42  Powell  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas    2283 


LAKE  TAHOE 

BY 

Electric  Train  and  Automobile 

Leave  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m.  from  Key 
Route  Ferry  Depot,  Oakland,  Antioch  and 
Eastern  Railway  electric  train  to  Sacramento 
and  Pierce- Arrow  Auto  Stage  direct  to  the 
Lake. 

An  enjoyable  one-day  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe, 
"the   Wonderland   of  the  Sierras." 

Write    for    full   particulars. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic    Manager 
Oakland,  Cal. 


MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted.     Accounts  of  Individuals,  Firms,  Corporations  and  Bank  Solicited 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Owned  by  the  Stockholder*  of  MercaDtile  National  Bank  of  San  FrancUco) 

CAPITAL ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 


SAFE    DEPOSIT   VAULTS 

In  a  Safe  Deposit  Building 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


The  German  Savings  and   Loan  Society 

( The  German  Bank  ) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526    California   St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only  : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets. 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 

June  30th,  1916: 

Assets $63,811,228.81 

Deposits 60,727,194.92 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1.000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.084.033.89 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 222,72548 

Number  of  Depositors 68,062 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th.  1916.  a 

dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 

|   was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


CARL  RAISS  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

429  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ESTABLISHED  1858 


SUTRO 


CO 


Investment  Brokers 

AND   DEALERS  IN  HIGH  GRADE 

SECURITIES 


YIELDING    FROM 

4V2%  to  7% 

DETAILED   INFORMATION  UPON   REQUEST 
INQUIRIES  INVITED 

410  Montgomery  St.      -     S.  FM  Cal. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


CLUBBING  LIST 


By  special  arrangements  with  the  pub- 
lishers, and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both 
sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  following 
offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this 
office.  Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions 
to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the 
date  of  expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
takes : 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.45 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.85 

Atlantic   Monthly   and  Argonaut 7.25 

Century  and  Argonaut 6.95 

Collier's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Commoner  and    Argonaut 4.25 

Current  Opinion  and  Argonaut 6.25 

Delineator   and   Argonaut 4.75 

Designer  and  Argonaut 4.25 

Everybody's   Magazine   and   Argonaut. . .  4.85 

Field  and  Stream  and  Argonaut 4.75 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 7.05 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.25 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...  4.30 

Judge  and  Argonaut 8.25 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 8.25 

Life  and  Argonaut 8.00 

Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.25 

Mexican  Herald   and  Argonaut 9.20 

Munsey's  Magazine   and  Argonaut 5.00 

Nation  and  Argonaut 6.75 

Nineteenth   Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut  7.35 

Outlook  and  Argonaut 6.25 

Outing  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Overland  Monthly   and  Argonaut 4.65 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut    6.00 

Puck    and   Argonaut 8.00 

Review  of  Reviezcs  and  Argonaut 5.50 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Smart   Set   and   Argonaut 5.65 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.55 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Argonaut  4.75 
Youth's  Companion   and  Argonaut 5.50 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
\    chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Eay  of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   m 
the   following   department: 

Tbe  marriage  of  Mrs.  Helen  Deming  Pond  to 
Mr.  Henry  Warner  Sherwood  was  solemnized 
Thursday  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Scth  Deming,  in  Santa  Cruz. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  afternoon  and 
was  witnessed  only  by  the  immediate  families, 
those  present  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deming,  Miss 
Dorothy  Deming,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hamilton 
Sherwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Newton,  and 
Miss  Mary  Sherwood.  Rev.  C.  Q.  Tillotson  of- 
ficiated. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  have  gone  to 
Southern  California  on  their  wedding  trip  and 
upon  their  return  north  they  will  reside  in  Pied- 
mont. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at  her 
home  on  Jackson  Street  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
George  T.  Marye. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    Frederick    Kohl    gave    a 

dinner    Monday  evening  at  their  home  at    Tahoe. 

Their    guests    included    Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    A. 

alla   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  and  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  entertained 
informally  at  luncheon  Sunday  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame,  the  complimented  guests  having  been 
Mrs.  C.  Ledyard  Blair  and  Miss  Edith  Blair  of 
New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  gave  a 
dinner  Monday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mrs.  Alia  Henshaw  Chickering  gave  a  tea  re- 
cently at  the  Montecito  Country  Club.  Her  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Robert  McGann  of  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Reginald   Fernald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  "George  D.  Boyd  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  the  Marin  Country  Club. 
Their  guests  were  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Elena 
Folger.  Mr.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Robert 
Hooker,   and   Mr.   Kenneth   Boyd. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  gave  a  dance 
Thursday  evening  in  Santa  Barbara  in  honor  of 
her  daughter.    Miss   Olivia  Pillsbury. 

Miss  Cecily  Casserly  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  on  Sunday,  her  guests  including  Miss 
Elizabeth  McKenzie,  Miss  Leontine  de  Sabla,  Miss 
Agnes  Shreve,  Miss  Elizabeth  Shreve,  and  Miss 
Josephine    Grant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Welch  gave  a  dinner 
and  theatre  party  Monday  evening.  Their  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  McXear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Hayes  Smith,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Taylor,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  gave  a  hsuse 
party  over  the  last  week-end  at  their  home  in 
Ross,  their  guists  including  Miss  Genevieve 
Bothin,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Kate  Crocker, 
Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  and  Miss  Florence  Bandmann. 

Mrs.  George  Nickel  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Payne,  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs. 
Robin  Hayne,  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin.  Mrs.  Willard 
Chamberlin,   and   Miss  Beatrice  Nickel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  Del  Monte,  where  they  have 
been  passing   several   weeks.      Among  their  guests 


Motor  oil 
made  from 
asphalt-base 

crude  gives  best 
lubrication  with 
least  carbon. 
Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  motor- 
ists and  experts  alike. 
As  Lieut. Bryan,  U.S. 
N.,putsit:"Oilsmadefrom 
the  asphalt-base  crudes 
have  shown  themselves 
to  be  much  better  adapted 
to  motor  cylinders,  as  far 
as  their  carbon-forming 
proclivities  are  concern- 
ed, than  are  paraffine-base 
Pennsylvania  oils."  Zerolene 
is  scientifically  refined  from 
selected  Calif ornia  crude — as- 
phalt-base— not  only  made 

from  the  right  crude  but  made  right. 
Dealers  everywhere  and  at  service 
stations  and  agencies  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

ZEROLENE 
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were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Driscoll,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Hill,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler 
Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Untermeyer,  Cap- 
tain William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs.  McKit- 
trick,  Dr.  Max  Rothschild  and  Mrs.  Rothschild, 
Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Robin 
Hayne,  Mrs.  Charles  Raoul  Duval,  Miss  Anne 
Peters,  Miss  Constance  Hart,  Miss  Barbara  Mc- 
Kenzie,  Mr.  Eric  Pedley,  Mr.  Richard  Tobin,  Mr- 
Raymond  Armsby,  Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  Mr.  Felton 
Elkins,  and  Mr.  John  Neville. 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell 
gave  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  in  compliment 
to  Captain  Charles  Bridges  and  Mrs.  Bridges. 
Tbe  guests  included  Captain  E.  H.  Humphrey  and 
Mrs.  Humphrey,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pratt,  Mrs.  Har- 
riett Pitman,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Hazard,  Mrs.  Jarius 
Moore,  Mrs.  George  C.  Marshall,  Miss  Grace  Bu- 
ford,  Miss  Mary  Erskine,  and  Captain  Morris  E. 
Locke. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  gave 
a  dinner  and  theatre  party  Thursday  evening  in 
honor  of  Miss  Ruth  Zeile  and  Mr.  Corbett  Moody. 
Their  guests  were  Miss  Mary  Louise  Black,  Miss 
Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss 
Helen  Keeney,  Mr.  Joseph  Moody,  Mr.  William 
Parrott,  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  gave  a  luncheon 
recently  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park.  Her  guests 
included  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron,  Mrs.  Mas 
Rothschild,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Mrs.  An- 
drew Welch,  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker, 
Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott,  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Josselyn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  Starr  Keeler  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  the  Marin  Country  Club.  Their 
guests  were  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  Miss  Ruth  Taft, 
Mr.  Evan  Evans,  Mr.  Harry  Evans,  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans,  Mr.  Lucio  Mintzer,  and  Mr.  William 
Mintzer. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  luncheon  re- 
cently at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado.  Her  guests  were 
Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Mrs.  William  F.  Fullam, 
Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook,  and  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff, 
Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Helen  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Edmunds  Lyman,  Mr.  William  Parrott,  and  Mr. 
George   Howard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  over  the  week-end 
at    their    home    in    Ross, 

Mrs.  Charles  Harris  Hopkins  gave  a  luncheon 
Friday   at  the   Santa   Barbara    Country    Club. 

Miss  Marita  Rossi  gave  a  luncheon  and  theatre 
party  Thursday  afternoon.  Among  her  guests 
were  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Ruth 
Welsh.  Miss  Florence  Bandmann,  and  Miss  Julia 
Van  Fleet. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bridges  gave  a  luncheon  Fri- 
day at  her  home  at  Fort  Mason.  Her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Frederick  Perkins,  Mrs.  Leonard 
Chenery,  Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell,  Mrs.  Walter  V. 
Cotchett,  Mrs.  George  C.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Pratt,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Eddy  of  Seattle,  and  Miss 
Mary  Erskine. 

Mrs.  George  Tallant  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
in  Santa  Barbara,  complimenting  Mrs.  Charles 
Farquharson. 

Mrs.  Robert  Abernethey  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  dinner  and  theatre  party  Satur- 
day  evening. 

Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  gave  an  in 
formal  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  Del  Monte. 
Her  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Charles  Raoul  Duval,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Tobin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McXear  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  in  Ross.  Their  guests  were  Miss 
Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Evelyn  Waller,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Mr.  Barroll  McNear,  Mr. 
Donald    McKee,    and   Mr.   Addison   Keeler. 

Miss  Nina  Jones  gave  a  dinner-dance  Wednes- 
day evening  in  Santa  Barbara  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  C.  Walker.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eliot  Rodge:s.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Park, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall  Rodgers,  Mrs.  Alia  Hen- 
shaw Chickering,  Mrs.  Julia  Home,  Mrs.  Arturo 
Orena,  Mrs.  William  Frew,  Miss  Martha  Brevort, 
Miss  Mabel  Cunane.  Miss  Gladys  Keeney,  Mr. 
Harold  Chase,  Mr.  Robert  McGann,  Mr.  Brook 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Char'es  Dabney,  Mr.  Emerson  But- 
tersworth,    and   Mr.   Reginald  Fernald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  a  dance 
Friday  evening  at  the  Marin  Golf  and  Country 
Dub  in  honor  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Flora 
Miller.  Before  the  dance  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  en- 
tertained a  number  of  guests  at  dinner,  among 
thsm  being  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Cara  Cole- 
man, Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt, 
Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Miss 
Ruth  Welsh,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss  Janet 
Knox,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Leontine  de  Sabla, 
Miss  Alice  Keeler,  Miss  Sally  Havens,  Mr.  Dear- 
born Clark,  Mr.  George  Pinckard,  Mr.  James 
Paramore,  Mr.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall Madison,  Mr.  Edward  Fox,  Mr.  Frederick 
Beaver,  Jr.,  Mr.  Clinton  Jones,  Mr.  Harold  Grun- 
sky,  Mr.  Covington  Janin,  Mr.  J.  Leroy  Nickel, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Curtis  Cutter,  Mr.  Jerome  Tallant,  Mr. 
Atherton   Eyre,    and   Mr.   Lincoln   McCormick. 

Mrs.  J.  Duncan  Elliott  gave  a  tea  Saturday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  the  Presidio  in  honor 
of  her  sisters,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Gose  and  Miss  Pearl 
Lincoln.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Frederick 
Tallant,  Mrs.  John  Landers,  Mrs.  Charles  Bridges, 
Mrs.  James  Arrowsmith,  Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell, 
Mrs.  William  Calvert,  Mrs.  Frederick  Perkins, 
Mrs.  L.  K.  Underbill,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Wainwright, 
and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Johnson. 

Mrs.   Henry   Clarence  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Thursday  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Country  Qub. 
Mrs.     William     H.     Crocker     gave     a     luncheon 
Wednesday    at    her    home    in    Burlingame,    compli- 
menting Mrs.  William   G.  Irwin, 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace  gave  a  dance 
Wednesday  evening  in  comp'.iment  to  her  daughter, 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow. 

Mr.  ar-d  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  gave  a  dinnei 
and  theatre  party  Monday  evening.     Their  guests 


included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Law,  Mrs.  Claudine 
Warren,  Miss  Florence  Braverman,  Mr.  Walter 
Hush,    and    Mr.    Charles    Freeborn. 

Miss  Emily  Bertsch  gave  a  lunchzon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  in  the  Presidio,  complimenting  Miss 
Lloyd  Frier.  The  guests  were  Miss  Elizabeth  Pat- 
tison,  Miss  Lydia  Barrette,  Miss  Katherine  Bar- 
rette,  Miss  Gwladys  Bowen,  Miss  Margaret 
Knight,   and  Miss  Katherine  Swift. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of  their  daughters, 
the  Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger.  Among  the 
guests  were  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Cornelia 
Clampett,  Mr.  J.  Leroy  Nickel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Arthur 
Selby,  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  Mr.  Robe.t  Mill.-r, 
and   Mr.   Livingston   Baker. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  a  barbecue  luncheon 
Saturday    at  tbe    Lagunitas    Country   Club. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Lent  left  Thursday  on  a  camping  trip 
to  Mod:  Lake,  where  they  will  remain  for  a 
fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  left  Wednesday 
for  a  visit  of  several  days  in  Nevada. 

The  Misses  Marion  and  Rosario  Winston  will 
arrive  next  week  from  Los  Angeles,  to  be  the 
guests  of  the  Misses  Christine  and  Mary  Donohoe 
at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  spent  the  week-end  in 
Ross  as  the  guest  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  Mon- 
roe   Pinckard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Buchanan  Street,  after  having 
passed  the  summer   in  Palo  Alto. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Young  and  M'ss  Polly  Young 
returned  Saturday  from  Manila  an  1  a~e  guests 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Major  Sherwood  A.  Cheney,  who  has  been  at 
Fort  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  several  weeks,  will 
return  to  Fort  Leavenworth  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Black  spent  the  week-end 
in  Piedmont  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 
E.    Bowles. 

M  rs.  Tames  Lawrence  Kauff man  has  returned 
to  her  home  at  Annapolis  from  Newport,  where 
she  was   the    house  guest  of   Mrs.    Merritt    Cooke. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  left  last  week 
on  a  trip  that  will  include  Yosemite,  Lake  Tahoe. 
and  Mono  Lake.  They  were  accompanied  by  Miss 
Evelyn  Waller,  Miss  Jeanette  Bertheau,  and  the 
Misses  Alice  and  Lucy  Hanchett. 

Mrs.  John  Bidwell  has  returned  to  her  home 
in   Chico,   after  a  brief  visit  to   San  Francisco. 

General  Albert  L.  Mills,  TJ.  S.  A,  and  Mrs. 
Mills  are  spending  several  weeks  at  Vineyard 
Haven,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Cates  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Russian  Hill  from  a  visit  to  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Payson  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  motor  trip  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  will  return  to  Santa  Barbara 
next  week  from  a  visit  to  her  home  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  Misses  Dorothy  and  Sara  Collier  have  given 
up  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  and  taken  a 
house    on    Octavia    Street    for    the    winter    months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Earl  Miller,  with  a 
party  of  friends,  have  arrived  at  Santa  Barbara 
in  their  yacht,  the  Athens,  and  are  guests  of  Mr. 
Miller's  mother,  Mrs.  Harriet  Peterson  Miller,  at 
her   home   in    Montecito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  William 
Mayo  Newhall,  and  Miss  Ethel  Cooper  left  this 
week  on  a  motor  trip  to  Glacier  Lake. 

Miss  Blanchard  Scott  has  joined  her  parents. 
Major-General  Hugh  L.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Scott,  in 
Washington,  after  a  brief  visit  with  the  Misses 
Beatrice  and  Eudora  Clover  at  their  summer  home 
in   Elberon,   New  Jersey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Casey,  who  have  been 
in  Palo  Alto  during  the  summer,  have  ta':eo  a 
house  in  Menlo  Park  for  the  fall   months. 

Miss  Marion  Leigh  Mailliard  is  spending  sev- 
eral weeks  in  Pasadena  from  her  home  in  Belve- 
dere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ellinwood  are  spending 
several   days  at  Lake   Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Bowman  H.  McCalla,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  Santa  Barbara,  has  gone  to 
San  Diego  to  visit  her  son  in-law  and  daughter, 
Captain  Arthur  McArthur  and    Mrs.    McArthur. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  D.  Fennimore  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Steiner  Street  from  a 
visit  to  the   Canadian  Rockies. 

■  Rear- Admiral  William  H.  Whiting,  TJ.  S.  N., 
and  Mrs.  Wh'ting  have  arrived  at  Bremerton 
from  their  home  in  Berkeley  and  are  guests  at 
the  Hotel  Wolfram. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  have  re- 
turned to  Del  Monte,  where  they  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  after  a  brief  visit 
in   San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens  and  Miss  Josephine 
Ross  returned  Saturday  to  their  home  in  Sant] 
Barbara,  after  a  week's  visit  in  San  Francisco 
and  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Bergie  Barry  Beckett  and  her  two  chil- 
dren returned  Tuesday  to  their  home  in  Nevada, 
after  having  been  the  guests  of  the  Misses  Doro- 
thy and    Sara  Collier   for  several  weeks. 

Lieutenant  Charles  E.  Ide,  TJ.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Ide,  with  their  little  daughter,  Betty,  have  left 
Fort  Monroe  for  Fort  Moultrie.  South  Carolina, 
where  they  will  reside  indefinitely.  Mrs.  Ide  was 
formerly  Miss   Clarita  Blair. 

Mrs.  Anson  P.  Hotaling.  Jr.,  Miss  Jennie  Blair, 
and  Miss  Cornelia  O'Connor  returned  yesterday 
from   a   tour   of  British    Columbia. 

Mr.  Stanford  Gwin  spent  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.   Crocker. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Aylett    R.    Cotton    are    passing 

several  weeks  at  the  Casa  del  Rey  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Clare    Payne    have    arrived    from 

New   York  and   are   the   guests  of  Mrs.    Theodore 

Payne  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  have  returned  to  their 
home    in    Burlingame    from    a    trip    to    Yosemite. 
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They  were  accompanied  by  their  children,  tbe 
Misses  Rosamond  and  Margaret  Le^,  Mr,  Richard 
Lee,  and   Mr.    Cuyler  Lee,  Jr. 

Miss  Elizabeth  McKenzie  of  Oyster  Bay  is 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Casserly  and  Miss 
Cecily  Casserly  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Martin  Crimmins  is  spending  a  few  weeks 
in   Santa  Barbara  as  the  guest  of  friends. 

Mrs.  Charles  Minor  Goodall  and  Miss  Helen 
Goodall  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Piedmont 
from  a  trip  through  Southern   California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Russell  Brewer,  Jr.,  are 
spending  several  days  in  San  Francisco  from  their 
home  in  Marysville,  where  they  have  resided 
since  their  marriage  last  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  D.  Baldwin  will  leave  in 
a  few  days  for  a  trip  to  Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  returned 
Friday  to  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a 
visit  to  Southern  California,  having  gone  south 
reeently  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.   Spreckels. 

Miss  Lottie  Woods  and  Miss  Martha  Watson  of 
New  York  have  been  spending  several  days  at 
Tahoe. 


ORCHARD  HILL  KENNELS 

PAICINES,  CAL 


PUPPIES   FOR  SALE 

German  Shepherd  (Police)  Dogs.  Pure,  bred 
from  imported  stock.  Pedigreed.  Sired  by  Prince 
Uhlenburg  i  A.  K.  C.  215,146),  and  out  of  Alice  von 
der  Kornerwiese  IS.  2.  B.  17.321.  A.  K.  C.  215,147). 


HOTEL  SUTTER 

Cor.  SUTTER  and  KEARNY  STREETS 


FIREPROOF-EUROPEAN  PLAN 


Now  under  ihe  management  of 

George  Warren  Hooper 

Formerly  of  the  Occidental  Hotel 


RATES:  Rooms  without  bath  $1 
and  $1.50  per  day;  with  bath,  $1.50 
and  $2  per  day. 


BERKELEY   INN 

Select  Family  Hotel 

(AMERICAN  PLAN) 
Summer  rates.     Single   rooms  for   gentlemen. 
Cor.  Haste  St.  and  Telegraph  Ave. 
BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Take  Geary  Street  Car  to  Mason  and  Walk  One  Block  to  OTarreD 
"    HEs      "      "  "     "      "      "     "      "     " 
Phone  Prospect  410 

Altoona  Hotel 

340  O'Farrell  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  A.  MYERS   -  -  -  Proprietor 

For  several  years  manager  Hotel  Kern ,  1 60  Eddy  Street 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 


Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

The  Riggers'  and  Stevedores'  unions  have 
innounced  their  acceptance  of  the  compro- 
nise  offer  of  the  steamship  owners.  The  new 
ates  represent  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent 
>ver  the  rates  in  effect  before  the  strike  was 
irst  called.  For  deep-water  vessels  it  is  55 
ents  per  hour  for  straight  time  and  $1  an 
iour  for  overtime.  For  coastwise  shipping 
he  new  rate  will  be  55  cents  an  hour  for 
traight  time  and  82 1/2   cents  for  overtime. 


The  supervisors'  judiciary  committee  has 
tut  its  stamp  of  approval  on  a  proposed 
:hange  in  the  primary  election  law.  In  a 
ecommendation  to  the  board  of  supervisors 
t  urges  the  submission  of  the  question  to 
he  people  at  the  fall  election.  The  plan  is 
o  combine  the  primary  and  general  elections 
■o  as  to  hold  both  at  the  same  time.  The 
troposed  change  is  the  result  of  months  of 
tudy  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  Club, 
he  registrar  of  voters,  and  the  supervisors' 
udiciary  committee. 


The  first  day's  registration  at  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  California  shows  an  increase  in  the 
lumber  of  students.  The  number  of  new  un- 
Lergraduates  enrolled  was  1192,  and  that  of 
ild  undergraduates  was  115,  a  total  of  1307, 
ir  an  increase  of  171  over  that  of  last  year. 
'Jew  graduate  students  numbered  1 62,  and 
>Id  ones  15,  a  total  of  177.  This  makes  a 
otal  enrollment  of  1484. 


Members  of  the  joint  bridge  committees  of 
he  Bay  Chambers  of  Commerce  state  that 
he  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  H. 
lees  will  be  ready  for  transmission  to  Wash- 
ngton  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The 
eport  of  the  Federal  authorities  in  Washing- 
on  on  the  scheme  for  bridging  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco  should  be  made  public  within 
ive  or  six  months. 


Election  Commissioner  McDevitt  has  made 
l  flat  denial  that  his  address  at  the  anti- 
>reparedness  meeting  at  the  Dreamland  Rink 
was  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  He  denied 
ilso  that  he  had  ever  insulted  the  flag  and 
isserted  that  he  was  an  apostle  of  peace  and 
was  opposed  to  any  movement  against  consti- 
tuted authority.  Undue  importance,  he  said, 
had  been  attached  to  remarks  that  were  in- 
tended to  be  facetious. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Union 
[ron  Works  are  joint  plaintiffs  in  an  injunction 
suit  filed  in  the  Federal  court  to  prohibit  the 
interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  putting 
nto  effect  on  September  1st  increased  rail- 
'oad  rates  on  eastbound  and  westbound  trans- 
:ontinental  freight  to  terminal  points.  Judge 
W.  C.  Van  Fleet  and  two  United  States  cir- 
:uit  judges,  probably  W.  W.  Morrow  and  W. 
d.  Hunt,  will  sit  in  extra  session  of  the  Fed- 
;ral  district  court  on  August  28th  to  decide 
whether,  under  the  plea,  a  temporary  injunc- 
ion,  pending  future  settlement,  can  be  issued. 


A  uniform  accounting  system  is  to  be  in- 
augurated in  all  of  San  Francisco's  civic  de- 
partments. The  supervisors  in  fixing  the 
budget  for  the  present  fiscal  year  set  aside  a 
fund  of  $10,000  to  pay  for  the  preliminary 
work  of  installing  such  a  system,  and  the 
finance  committee  of  the  board  has  reported 
that  it  has  made  a  preliminary  examination 
into  the  work  of  installing  such  a  system, 
and  has  asked  the  sanction  of  the  board  to 
begin  the  actual  work  of  putting  such  a  sys- 


Undesirable  Hair  Removed 

Permanently  and  Painlessly 

The  MARTON  METHOD  is  positive,  permanent 
and  painless  ;  has  no  ill  effect  on  the  sfein  or 
health  and  is  particularly  effective  in  stubborn 
eases  where  depilatories  have  been  used  without 
satisfactory  results. 

No  Burning  Pastes — No  Electric  Needles 

INVESTIGATION  INVITED 

The  Marlon  Cosmetique  System 

Soite  97,  Whittell  BIdg„  166  Geary  St 

Telephone  Kearny  4905 
J.  M.  MARTON,  Ph.  D..  Consulting  Chemist 


Feather  River  Inn  and  Chalets 

Feather  River  Inn  Station 

CALIFORNIA 

A  resort  that  recommends  itself  to  those  who 

dUcriminate.        CLYDE   OPELT  Manager 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


tem  into  effect.  Estimates  have  been  made 
to  the  finance  committee  that  the  cost  would 
be  from  $100,000  to  $250,000,  but  Supervisor 
Power  of  the  finance  committee  and  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  plan  to  make  uniform  the 
accounting  system  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  city  government,  claims  such  a  system 
as  is  required  can  be  installed  for  $60,000  at 
the  most.  

Judge  John  Hunt  has  issued  seventeen  re- 
straining orders  against  picketing  in  front  of 
as  many  restaurants.  The  injunctions  were 
obtained  after  Presiding  Judge  Cabaniss  had 
awarded  the  applications  to  Judge  Hunt,  be- 
fore whom  the  Hof  Brau  anti-picketing  cases 
will  shortly  be  argued.  The  seventeen  addi- 
tional cases  will  be  argued  on  August  31st. 


Supervisor  Edward  L.  Nolan  was  the  only 
member  of  the  board  to  vote  against  fixing 
the  tax  levy  for  1916  at  $2.33.  Nolan  de- 
clared during  the  making  of  the  budget  that 
a  very  large  saving  could  have  been  made 
over  the  previous  year,  and  that  at  least  $1,- 
000,000  could  have  been  cut  from  last  year's 
estimates.  He  said  that  he  therefore  would 
not  agree  to  vote  for  the  proposed  rate. 


Warren  K.  Billings  will  be  the  first  of  the 
suspects  to  be  tried  for  murder  in  the  dyna- 
miting of  the  Preparedness  Parade.  The  date 
for  this  trial  has  been  set  for  September  11th 
by  Superior  Judge  Dunne.  Edward  D.  Nolan, 
Israel  Weinberg,  Mrs.  Rena  Mooney,  and 
Thomas  Mooney  appeared  in  court.  The 
dates  for  their  trials  will  be  set  later. 


The  Chinese  Six  Companies  of  this  city, 
through  their  attorney,  John  L.  McNab,  have 
wired  to  President  Wilson  a  strong  protest 
against  the  Department  of  Labor,  declaring 
that  the  department  "is  attempting  to  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Chinese  consul  at  this 
port  and  to  intimidate  any  future  consul  from 
asserting  the  sacred  rights  of  his  country- 
men." It  is  claimed  that  the  dismissal  of 
Consul-General  Shan  Ching  Shu  has  already 
been  ordered,  or  is  about  to  be  ordered,  by 
his  home  government  at  Peking  as  a  result 
of  activities  against  him  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Shu  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  it  is  charged,  by  di- 
recting a  protest  against  the  delays  and  exac- 
tions of  the  immigration  service  in  landing 
Chinese  merchants,  bankers,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class  exempted  under  the  Exclu- 
sion Act,  under  certain  defined  restrictions, 
at  this  port.  Merchant  princes  are  herded 
in  a  detention  shed,  according  to  the  Six 
Companies,  and  they  and  their  wives  are  held 
in  custody  during  weeks  and  olten  months 
of  investigation. 

M> 

Grand  Opera  in  Aid  of  Worthy  Cause. 
Rev.  D.  O.  Crowley,  whose  activities  in  be- 
half of  the  "Youths'  Directory  and  the  Mis- 
sion Preservation  Fund"  have  been  long  and 
beneficently  sustained,  is  planning  a  grand 
production  of  Verdi's  grand  opera,  "Aida,"  at 
Ewing  Field  on  the  night  of  September  30th. 
Mr.  Joseph  Zura  will  conduct  a  chorus  of 
500  voices.  The  funds  to  be  raised  by  this 
performance  will  go  to  the  two  associations 
with  which  Father  Crowley's  name  is  so  dis- 
tinctly identified. 


China  has  developed  a  seedless  persimmon 
of  exquisite  flavor  for  drying  purposes,  and 
large  orchards  are  to  be  seen  in  full  bearing, 
having  been  planted  with  this  end  in  view. 
The  dried  persimmon  is  said  to  resemble  a 
dried  fig  in  look  and  taste,  and  is  heavily 
coated  with  a  layer  of  fine  grape  sugar. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  but  before  it  begins 
to  soften,  the  peeling  is  stripped  off  and 
the  fruit  is  hung  on  sticks  to  dry  in  the 
sun  and  wind.  The  sticks  used  are  strips  of 
bamboo  pierced  through  the  centre  of  the  per- 
simmon. Several  weeks  are  devoted  to  the 
drying  process,  after  which  the  persimmons 
are  covered  with  matting  and  allowed  to  cure, 
during  which  process  the  grape  sugar  is 
formed.  In  the  history  of  the  dried  persim- 
mon there  is  an  interesting  development. 
Since  the  drying  of  persimmons  has  become 
an  important  industry,  it  is  evident  that  some- 
thing must  be  found  which  would  protect  the 
tree  from  extreme  cold.  The  Chinese  have 
discovered  a  wild  native  persimmon  which 
bears  neglect  and  is  not  affected  by  cold,  and 
upon  this  they  graft  the  persimmon  with  the 
most  gratifying  results. 


A  shrine,  estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000,  will 
be  erected  in  Tokio  in  memory  of  the  late 
Emperor  Meiji.  The  wall  pictures  of  the 
shrine  will  be  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
to  be  seen  in  the  Island  Kingdom,  as  almost 
$500,000  will  be  expended  in  reproductions  of 
the  principal  events  in  the  late  emperor's 
reign. 


August  1st  was  the  625th  anniversary  of 
Swiss  freedom.  On  that  date  in  1291  the 
three  forest  states  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unter- 
walden  bound  themselves  together  in  a  per- 
petual league  which  later  became  the  basis  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation. 


Burial  Places  of  the  Apostles. 
Considerable  speculation  is  attached  to  the 
final  burial  places  of  the  apostles.  Of  the 
twelve,  only  eight  tombs  are  shown  at  dif- 
ferent places  over  the  world.  The  bones  of 
the  apostle  Peter  are  preserved  in  the  shrine 
under  the  high  altar  at  St.  Peter's,  Rome, 
over  which  only  the  Pope  may  say  mass. 
The  heads  of  Peter  and  Paul  are  believed  to 
be  in  the  shrine  of  St.  John  Latern,  Rome. 
Two  churches  claim  the  body  of  Matthew : 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome,  and  San 
Matteo,  at  Salerno.  What  are  believed  to  be 
the  bones  of  Mark  are  preserved  in  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Venice.  Andrew's  shrine  is 
found  in  Amalfi,  Italy.  John  is  believed  to 
be  buried  in  Ephesus.  The  shrine  of  James  is 
one  of  the  most  important  places  of  pil- 
grimage in  Spain,  in  a  magnificent  cathedral 
at  Santiago.  Like  Matthew,  Thomas  is  pos- 
sessed of  two  graves :  one  at  Meliapur,  India, 
and  the  other  at  Ortona,  Italy.  Luke  is  be- 
lieved to  be  buried  in  Constantinople,  but  the 
grave  is  not  known.  It  might  have  been  in 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  where  Constan- 
tine  and  Theodosius  are  buried.  More  cer- 
tainty is  attached  to  the  shrines  of  the  later 
martyrs  and  saints.  St.  Francis  lies  in  the 
crypt  of  the  monastery  church  at  Assizi. 
The  body  was  buried  in  a  rock,  which  has 
been  placed  above  a  small  altar.  The  shrine 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  is  perhaps  the  most 
noted  in  Italy.  Italy  holds  more  of  the  saints 
than  any  other  country.  Only  a  partial  list 
may  be  given.  St.  Theodoric  lies  just  out- 
side of  Ravenna  in  a  beautiful  little  chapel; 
St.  Catharine  is  in  the  church  of  San  Do- 
minico,  Siena ;  St.  Agatha  in  the  cathedral, 
Verona ;  St.  Ambrose,  St  Proasius,  and  St. 
Gervasius  in  San  Ambrogia,  Milan ;  St.  Pe- 
tronius  in  Santo  Stefano,  Bologna.  The 
Church  of  San  Dominico  at  Bologna  claims  to 
possess  the  remains  of  St.  Dominic.  A  like 
claim  is  made  by  the  Abbey  of  Silos,  one 
day's  journey  in  the  wilds  from  Burgos, 
Spain.  St.  Jerome,  who  died  in  Bethlehem, 
was  removed  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
Rome,  but  during  the  Dark  Ages  the  remains 
were  removed  and  lost.  St  Cecile  is  buried 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Cecilia,  in  the  Traste- 
vere,  Rome,  where,  according  to  legend,  the 
body  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  lies 
under  the  altar  in  the  Church  of  the  Gesu, 
Rome. 


One  of  the  most  interesting — even  thrilling 
— personal  narratives  produced  by  the  war  is 
that  of  Alexander  Aaronsohn,  who  has  en- 
titled his  book  "With  the  Turks  in  Palestine." 
Mr.  Aaronsohn  was  born  in  a  Jewish  village 
in  Palestine,  but  came  in  1910  to  America  to 
enter  the  sen-ice  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  June,  1913,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  land  to  take  some  motion 
pictures  as  a  basis  for  a  lecture  tour  in 
America.  He  was  still  there  when  war  broke 
out,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had 
taken  out  his  first  naturalization  papers  as  an 
American  citizen,  he  was  impressed  into 
service  in  the  Turkish  army.  From  that  time 
on  until  his  escape  on  the  United  States 
cruiser  Des  Moines  he  was  actively  involved, 
both  in  the  campaign  of  the  Turks  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  certain  popular  movements 
among  his  own  people  which  very  nearly  led 
to  his  execution.  Among  the  topics  included 
in  the  narrative  are  the  organization  of  the 
Turkish  army,  the  role  of  the  German  officers, 
the  requisitions,  the  animosity  between  Turk- 
ish and  German  officers,  attitude  of  the  dif- 
ferent populations,  disarming  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  arming  the  Arab  outlaws,  perse- 
cutions of  the  Christians,  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  Palestine,  the  attack  upon  the 
canal,  Europeans  in  danger,  American  inter- 
vention, interview  with  Djemal  Pasha,  role  of 
Germans  as  United  States  consuls,  pitiful 
state  of  American  affairs  in  Palestine,  French 
fleet  bombards  German  consulate,  French 
chivalry,  British  kindness  to  population,  effect 
of  Gallipoli  campaign.  Allies'  blunders,  lost 
opportunities,  building  of  Turkish  railroad  to 
Egypt,  Turkish  occupation  of  the  Lebanon, 
the  author's  escape,  adventures,  etc.  The 
book  is  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 


Interesting  stories  are  told  of  a  Buddhist 
image  in  a  temple  in  the  suburbs  of  Kyoto. 
According  to  a  record  contained  inside  the 
image,  it  was  carved  by  a  famous  Buddhist 
priest,  and  it  is  believed  that  worshippers  of 
the  image  will  surely  receive  divine  favor. 
At  one  time  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
temple,  unknown  to  the  caretaker,  the  image 
awoke  him  by  calling  "Fire  !"  and  thus  saved 
the  temple  from  destruction.  Another  story 
says  that  the  image  was  once  stolen  by  a 
thief,  who,  however,  fell  dead  when  he  waa 
running  away.  Still  another  report  says  that 
no  dust  ever  accumulates  on  the  head  of  the 
image. 


With  a  vast  cosmopolitan  population  New 
York  is  the  largest  Jewish,  as  well  as  the 
largest  Irish  city  in  the  world.  Announce- 
ment is  made  that  it  has  674,721  persons  of 
Irish  blood. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"You  and  your  sister  are  twins,  are  you 
not?"  ''We  were  in  childhood.  Now,  how- 
ever, she  is  five  years  younger  than  I." — 
Puck. 

"He's  a  promising  author."  "Yes,  I've  sev- 
eral of  his  signed  promises  in  my  strong  box 
now,  and  they're  all  overdue." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"Mexico  seems  to  be  very  much  better  pre- 
pared than  we  are."  "Wait  until  she  is  a 
part  of  the  United  States — then  things  will  be 
different." — Life. 

Flubdub — There's  always  an  opening  for  a 
good  man.  Harduppe — Huh  !  Who  told  you 
that?  Flubdub — A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a 
grave-digger. — Town   Topics. 

"Miserly  offered  the  man  who  saved  his 
life  half  a  dollar."  "Did  the  man  accept  it?" 
"Yes,  but  he  handed  Miserly  twenty  cents 
change." — Christian  Register. 

Dora — Look,  mother,  I'm  engaged.  Mother 
— But,  dear  child,  you  are  entirely  too  young 
to  be  thinking  of  marriage.  Dora — Why, 
mother,  who  said  anything  about  marriage  ? — 
Gargoyle. 

Him — I  don't  know7  how  to  tell  you  how  I 
love  you.  Her — Don't  worry  about  that — I'll 
take  it  as  it  comes.  What  you  want  to  get 
nervous  about  is  how  to  tell  papa  about  it. — 
Pittsburg  Post. 

Nurse — Oh,  dear,  ma'am,  the  baby  has  just 
swallowed  that  whole  paper  of  tacks.  Mrs. 
Suffrage — How  unfortunate!  Now  I  will  be 
obliged  to  put  up  all  those  suffrage  posters 
with  glue. — Puck. 

"Why  don't  you  take  the  trouble  to  find 
out  the  way  I  like  to  have  things  done  ?" 
asked  the  mistress.  "It's  not  worth  while, 
mum,"  replied  the  new  one.  "I  never  stay  in 
a  place  long." — Judge. 

"How  long  did  you  stay  in  your  last 
place  ?"  "Two  weeks,  mum,  and  before  I 
agree  to  come  to  work  for  you  I  should  like 
to  know  how  long  you  kept  the  last  girl  you 
had." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Pa,  what's  the  difference  between  a  patriot 
and  a  jingo?"  "A  patriot,  my  son,  is  one 
whose  bosom  swells  with  pride  of  his  coun- 
try, while  in  a  jingo  the  swelling  appears  in 
his   head." — Boston    Transcript. 

"Myrtle  is  in  a  quandary.  She  loves 
music,    but    she    needs   physical    culture.      Yet 


"A  Wise  Man  Is  a  Strong  Man" 

He  is  fortified  against  the  perils 
of  the  day  by  his  foresight,  and  he 
will  always  be  found  making  con- 
stant use  of  a  safe  deposit  box  for 
his  papers  and  other  valuables. 

For  as  little  as  $4  a  year  a  box 
can  be  rented  in  the  Crocker 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults,  the  largest  in 
the  West. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


she  hasn't  time  for  both."  "I  can  tell  her  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Tell  her  to  buy  an 
accordion." — Judge. 

Bess — Why  didn't  you  slap  Jim  when  he 
tried  to  kiss  you?  Tess — Because,  dear,  I'm 
too  proud  to  fight. — Chaparral. 

"I  hear  that  you  called  on  your  girl's  father 
last  night.  How  did  he  take  your  suit?"  "By 
the  coat  collar." — Boston   Transcript. 

"What  I  propose,"  says  the  man  who  gets 
very"  much  in  earnest,  "is  a  political  organiza- 
tion that  will  be  free  from  all  selfish  interest. 

laboring  only  for  the  highest  ideals "     "I 

know,"  interrupted  the  rude  person.  "You're 
going  to  start  one  of  those  sea-serpent 
parties."     "Why  do  you  refer  to  it  as  a  sea- 


serpent  party  ?"     "Because  there  aint  no  such 
animal." — Washington  Star. 

"What  are  you  playing,  daughter?"  "£ 
thing  from  Boroffsky,  father."  "His  health 
must  have  been  poor."  "No,  indeed.  His 
health  was  excellent,  and  he  lived  to  be  ninety 
years  old."  "Then  there  was  no  excuse  for 
his  writing  that  kind  of  music." — Birming- 
ham   Age-Herald. 

"I  hear  that  Laura's  engagement  to  the 
young  minister  is  off."  "Why.  yes.  she  told 
me.  He  was  horriUy  jealous  and  so  unfair." 
"In  what  way  was  he  unfair?"  "Every  time 
she  would  make  an  engagement  to  go  motor- 
ing with  some  other  man  he  would  pray  for 
rain." — Liverpool  Post. 
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The  Primary  Election. 

Governor  Johnson's  success  in  Tuesday's  primary 
election  is  hardly  a  surprise.  It  was  expected  by  close 
observers  of  the  political  game  as  organized  and  ope- 
rated in  California.  The  party  system  has  been  de- 
stroyed in  state  politics;  a  system  of  personal  politics 
has  been  substituted  for  it.  Under  this  system  Mr. 
Johnson  as  the  master  of  a  personal  "machine"  of  un- 
equaled  precision,  and  having  under  his  hand  the 
powers  of  state  government,  is  for  the  time  invincible. 
Permitted  by  laws  of  his  own  creation  to  present  him- 
self, though  still  a  Progressive  and  the  official  candi- 
date of  that  party,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
senatorial  nomination,  he  had  only  to  direct  certain  of 
his  followers  to  register  as  Republicans  and  cast  their 
votes  for  him.  He  might  by  similar  tactics  have  won 
other  party  nominations  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  gear  up  his  machine. 

While  this  result  gives  Mr.  Johnson  official  status 
as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party,  it  does  not 
make  him  a  Republican.  He  does  not  even  pretend  to 
be  a  Republican.  Yet,  anomalously  and  automatically, 
he  becomes  the  official  head  of  the  Republican  organi- 


zation in  California  and,  through  a  to-be-reorganized 
state  committee,  the  master  of  its  official  activities.  In 
brief,  Mr.  Johnson,  while  no  Republican,  but  an  out- 
spoken enemy  of  the  party  and  its  aims,  has  "captured 
the  works."  If  the  history  of  American  politics  affords 
a  parallel  to  this  amazing  confusion,  we  have  yet  to 
learn  of  it. 

That  Republicanism  in  the  national  sense  still  sur- 
vives in  California  we  have  assurance  in  the  returns 
of  Tuesday's  primary  as  related  to  congressional  nomi- 
nations. Yet  even  here  we  have,  under  the  Johnsonian 
system,  such  anomalies  as  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Nolan 
in  the  Fifth  District  both  as  a  Republican  and  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat ;  of  Mr.  Elston  in  the  Sixth  both  as  a  Republican 
and  as  a  Progressive;  of  Mr.  Hayes  in  the  Eighth  both 
as  a  Republican  and  as  a  Democrat.  Incongruities  like 
these  bespeak  a  state  of  politics  in  which  personality 
and  management  have  usurped  the  old  party  lines 
defined  in  respect  of  principles  and  policies  in  govern- 
ment. No  man  can  be  at  once  a  Republican  and  a 
Democrat;  one  who  pretends  to  be  must  in  the  end  be 
faithless  to  one  party  or  the  other.  Politics  under  a 
system  which  permits  an  artful  self-seeker  to  "capture" 
nominations  at  the  hands  of  opposing  political  elements 
and  in  nominal  support  of  contradictory  principles  and 
policies  must  come  in  practice  to  an  unspeakable  and 
immoral  confusion. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  nominations  won  under 
such  a  system  have  no  authority  to  bind  individual 
citizens  in  the  matter  of  political  action.  A  Repub- 
lican is  under  no  obligation,  positive  or  implied,  to  vote 
for  a  Progressive  or  a  Democrat  because  such  an  one 
has  contrived  through  dishonest  courses  to  win  an 
"official"  nomination.  The  same,  of  course,  the  other 
way  about.  Yet  what,  under  the  system,  is  a  citizen  to 
do  who  desires  to  bestow  his  vote  in  support  of  definite 
principles  and  policies?  Unhappily  he  can  do  nothing, 
since  it  is  left  to  him  only  to  make  choice  between 
demagogues  or  stay  at  home  on  election  day.  Truly 
it  is  a  hard  alternative  to  the  man  conscientiously  in- 
spired— a  man  who  wishes  to  so  do  his  duty  as  to  give 
his  voice  for  the  principles  and  policies  he  deems  righi 
and  essential  in  government. 


Moral  Issues  in  the  Railroad  Contention. 

Bismarck,  in  one  of  his  later  and  more  impressive 
appearances  before  the  Reichstag,  reviewing  the  contri- 
butions of  the  German  race  to  civilization,  and  apprais- 
ing with  glowing  pride  the  intellectual  and  material 
development  of  the  empire,  added  a  prophecy  of  tre- 
mendous import.  We  do  not  recall  the  precise  phrase, 
but  it  was  to  this  effect:  In  future  -aars,  above  all 
oilier  forces,  the  "imponderables"  will  count.  Thus  the 
world's  supreme  exponent  of  the  blood-and-iron  prin- 
ciple in  government  at  the  end  of  his  career  pro- 
pounded the  great  truth  that  there  abides  in  moral 
forces — in  the  "imponderables" — a  value  above  all 
other  values  as  related  to  human  conflicts.  This  prin- 
ciple is  of  universal  application.  It  is  related  to  every 
human  contention.  The  "imponderables" — moral  values 
— make  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  causes. 

Application  of  this  principle  to  the  pending  conten- 
tion in  the  railroad  world  betrays  the  weakness  of  the 
cause  of  the  brotherhoods.  Its  first  and  most  notable 
moral  defect  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  an 
eight-hour  working  day  is  essentially  a  fraudulent  one. 
The  wish  and  the  design  are  not  for  an  eight-hour 
working  day,  but  for  increase  of  pay.  The  real  pur- 
pose, essentially  one  of  selfish  interest,  seeks  to  veil 
itself  behind  a  mask  of  humanitarian  appeal.  Demand 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  not  really  desired,  is  cunningly 
designed  to  enlist  sympathies  which  would  not  be 
stirred  by  a  demand  for  advancement  in  wages.  A 
cause  which  thus  presents  itself  under  an  alias, 
which  hides  behind  a  mask,  which  makes  falsetto  appeal 


for  sympathy,  is  a  cause  essentially  weak.  Moral  force 
does  not  abide — can  never  be  made  to  abide — in  a 
policy  fundamentally  unsound  at  the  point  of  morals. 


Another  element  of  moral  weakness  in  the  cause  of 
the  brotherhoods  lies  in  the  gross  selfishness  of  pend- 
ing demands  as  related  to  other  factors  in  railroad 
employment.  The  four  services  represented  by  the 
brotherhoods  in  whose  behalf  demands  are  made  in- 
clude less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  all  the  men 
in  railroad  employment.  Those  demanding  increases 
of  pay  are  something  less  than  one  in  five,  and 
they  are  conspicuously  better  paid  than  other  rail- 
road workers — not  to  mention  workers  in  ordinary 
pursuits.  Humanitarian  sympathies  to  which  they  ap- 
peal are  so  little  reflected  in  their  own  demands 
that  we  find  them  seeking  their  advantage  at  the  cost 
of  relatively  ill-paid  associates.  Less  than  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  railroad  workers  of  the  country  are 
hazarding  the  interest  and  welfare  of  more  than 
eighty  per  cent,  for  selfish  advantage.  But  this  is  not 
all.  They  are  hazarding  the  interest  of  no  less  than 
forty  millions  of  persons,  each  a  factor  in  the  world  of 
labor,  whose  employment  and  welfare  is  dependent 
upon  continuity  in  transportation.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  conceive  an  uglier  exercise  of  selfish  interest  allied 
with  arbitrary  power  than  this  urgency  by  relatively 
few  and  relatively  highly  paid  men  at  the  cost  of  rela- 
tively many.  , 

Still  another  element  of  moral  weakness  is  disclosed 
in  the  absolute  disregard  exhibited  by  this  movement 
for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  general  public. 
Public  rights  are  involved  in  an  effort  to  break  down 
by  universal  strike  the  transportation  of  the  country 
without  respect  to  the  losf  and  distress  which  a  tie-up 
must  impose  upon  everybody.  Public  interest  is  in- 
volved in  an  effort  to  boost  wages  far  above  wages 
in  other  lines  of  industry,  which  must  ultimately 
press  heavily  upon  the  universal  consumer.  It  is  a  case 
where  those  who  appeal  in  the  name  of  humanitarian 
sentiment  exhibit  a  remorseless  contempt  both  for 
their  immediate  associates  and  for  the  ultimate  victim. 
In  effect  the  public  is  asked  to  contribute  its  sympa- 
thies and  support  to  a  movement  in  which  itself — if 
the  movement  should  work  out  successfully — would  be 
required  to  pay  a  heavy  and  an  onerous  bill.  Affront 
is  added  to  injury  by  the  device  of  presenting  the  issue 
to  the  public  in  such  terms  as  to  disguise  the  real  in- 
tent. Under  analysis,  this  movement  is  essentially  a 
movement  not  more  against  the  railroads  than  against 
the  public  from  which  the  railroads  must  exact  what- 
ever sums  may  be  required  for  their  operation..  The 
public,  under  artful  jugglery  of  misleading  phrases,  is 
invited  in  behoof  of  its  kindly  sympathies  to  assist  in  its 
own  penalization.  

For  that  their  cause  is  thus  morally  weak,  the 
brotherhoods  will  not,  we  think,  proceed  to  extremes. 
In  other  words,  we  think  there  will  be  no  strike. 
Surely  it  must  be  comprehended  by  those  who  take 
the  trouble  to  reflect  that  a  cause  put  forward  in  terms 
(a)  of  false  pretense,  (b)  for  which  no  sound  eco- 
nomic reasons  may  be  presented,  (c)  urged  at  the  cost 
of  unorganized  fellow-workmen,  (d)  involving  hard- 
ship and  injury  to  the  country  at  large,  (e)  which  de- 
clines adjustment  by  arbitration — that  such  a  cause 
can  not  have  the  backing  of  public  approval.  If  the 
brotherhoods  shall  in  fact  carry  out  their  threat  and 
impose  upon  the  country  a  tie-up  of  transportation  they 
will  .surely  reap  the  whirlwind  of  universal  condemna- 
tion. The  more  the  conditions  and  circumstances  shall 
be  considered  the  more  evident  it  will  appear  and  the 
firmer  will  be  the  conviction  that  the  movement  is 
grossly   selfish,   grossly  unfair.     The  highest  ■'    in 
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Court  of  Public  Opinion  will  not  sustain  a  cause 
lacking  the  supports  of  equity,  justice,  and  the  common 
bases  of  morality.  •  If  the  strike  shall  be  called  it  will 
fail,  and  its  failure  will  react  with  overwhelming  force 
upon  the  pretensions  and  the  respect  of  those  respon- 
sible for  it.  ____ 

The  country  has  from  President  Wilson  the  amazing 
statement  that  he  formulated  his  policy  with  reference 
to  this  contention  prior  to  the  conferences  held  by  his 
invitation  at  the  White  House.  In  other  words  he 
determined  what  he  was  going  to  do — what  demands  he 
should  impose  upon  the  railroad  managers — before 
looking  into  the  facts.  Why,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask,  did 
he  call  the  men  and  the  managers  into  conference 
when  he  had  already  decided  upon  a  definite  line  of 
procedure?  Why  go  through  the  forms  of  judicial  in- 
quiry if  a  definite  course  of  action  has  been  assumed 
by  arbitrary  predetermination?  Conviction  is  enforced 
that  the  considerations  upon  which  the  President 
formulated  his  policy  were  related  less  to  matters  at 
issue  than  to  outside  and  irrelevant  calculations.  And 
these  considerations  appear  to  bear  small  relation  to 
equity  and  justice. 

The  President  in  theory  represents,  not  any  party  or 
faction,  but  all  the  interests  involved,  including  that  of 
the  general  public.  He  had  no  more  right  to  say  that 
any  portion  of  the  demands  of  the  men  should  be 
granted  in  advance  of  arbitration  than  that  the  demands 
should  be  granted  as  a  whole.  His  duty  was  the  simple 
one  of  using  his  best  endeavors  to  bring  the  parties 
to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences.  Failing  to 
harmonize  the  contention  by  friendly  suggestion,  the 
next  step  should  have  been  urgency  of  the  principle 
of  arbitration.  But  arbitration  is  not  a  mere  name  to 
be  juggled  with.  To  insist,  as  the  President  has  done, 
that  arbitration  must  be  preceded  by  concession  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  parties  of  the  principal  demand  of 
the  other  party,  is  to  throw  over  arbitration  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  another  principle — that  of  coercion.  That 
the  managers  have  declined  to  yield  under  this  high- 
handed pressure  is  to  their  honor.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  sacrifice  great  interests  confided  to  their  integrity 
and  practically  to  denature  the  principle  of  arbitration. 
For  it  is  not  arbitration  when  the  essence  of  a  conten- 
tion must  be  yielded  under  arbitrary  mandate  before 
consideration  of  differences  begins  at  the  hands  of 
arbiters.  »__ 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect  upon  the  multiplied  evi- 
dences which  connect  the  President's  course  in  this 
matter  with  his  campaign  for  reelection.  But  the 
more  the  facts  are  studied  the  more  assured  be- 
comes the  conviction  that  the  whole  scheme  is  a 
dishonestly-devised  political  play.  It  bears  all  the  ear- 
marks of  an  unholy  conspiracy.  It  smells  of  politics. 
It  comes  at  a  time  to  impress  the  country  and  under 
conditions  directly  to  the  hand  of  political  chicane. 
It  comes,  too,  in  sequence  to  events  which  from  the 
beginning  of  his  administration  have  suggested  close 
alliance  between  President  Wilson — or  his  political 
mentors — with  the  national  whippers-in  of  organized 
labor.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  Mr.  Gompers  gave  the 
weight  of  his  influence  to  Mr.  Wilson's  campaign  in 
1912;  it  is  not  forgotten  that  at  the  behest  of  Gompers 
an  appropriation  bill  under  which  organized  labor  was 
made  exempt  from  prosecution  in  certain  cases  was 
urged  upon  Congress  (over  President  Taft's  veto)  and 
later  approved  by  Mr.  Wilson.  It  has  not  escaped  ob 
servation  that  Mr.  Gompers  has  access  to  the  presi 
dential  presence  in  preference  even  to  the  President's 
official  counsellors.  Dating  from  the  campaign  of  four 
years  ago  until  now,  Mr.  Wilson's  policy  has  been  in 
singular  accord  with  that  of  the  overseers  of  organized 
labor.  It  is  understood  among  those  on  the  inside  of 
the  labor  movement  that  the  "President  is  with  us." 
It  is  clearly  in  evidence  that  his  cooperation  was  ex- 
pected in  connection  with  the  pending  movement — even 
as  the  event  has  justified  expectation.  The  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  either  directly,  or  through  agents 
who  know  how  to  command  his  cooperation,  the  Presi- 
dent is  acting  with  Gompers  et  al.  to  the  end  of  pro- 
moting their  interest  and  of  enforcing  their  demands. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  spectacle,  that  of  the  powers  of  the 
presidential  office  so  exercised  as  to  dovetail  with  the 
demand  ,  fair  or  foul,  of  an  arrogant  and  selfish  in- 
1.      rt  is  especially   unedifying  that  this   apparenl 

:rtrcrsbip  between  a  selfish  interest  and  authority  in 


government  should  find  demonstration   in   conjunction 
with  a  presidential  campaign. 


It  must  be  charged  against  the  brotherhoods  in  the 
pending  contention  that  they  decline  to  submit  their 
case  to  arbitration.  If  arbitration  be  a  sound  principle 
for  adjustment  of  differences  like  this  now  pending  be- 
tween men  and  managers  in  the  railroad  world — and 
all  fair-minded  men  agree  that  it  is — then  it  is  deserving 
of  respect  in  its  simplicity  and  integrity.  Arbitration 
is  no  arbitration  at  all  when  it  must  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  ruinous  concessions  under  coercion.  Eithet 
all  matters  in  dispute  are  properly  worthy  of  arbitra- 
tion or  none  at  all.  The  effort  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  enforce  concession  in  advance  of  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  and  equities  involved  is  a  course 
so  partial  and  high-handed  that  it  may  not  be  justified 
by  any  consistent  or  worthy  argument.  It  has  no  leg 
of  reason  or  equity  to  stand  on  and  the  railroad  man- 
agers who  are  resisting  this  invasion  of  justice  at  the 
hands  of  privilege  are  to  be  commended  as  sustainors 
of  a  principle  essential  if  liberty  and  equity  are  to  be 
held  controlling  principles  in  human  society. 


The  Times,  and  Industrial  Regulation. 

The  war  in  Europe,  with  its  paralysis  of  industry  and 
its  interdiction  of  over-sea  commerce,  has  given  to  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  for  exploitation  of  mar- 
kets hitherto  practically  closed.  We  are  selling  in  large 
quantities  where  until  just  now  we  have  done  only  a 
petty  trade  or  none  at  all.  We  are  getting  our  fin  in, 
as  the  saying  goes.  It  is  in  part  this  new  foreign 
trade  that  is  making  the  marked  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try at  this  time.  Sale  of  munitions  and  materials  of 
war  to  Europe  form  the  biggest  factor  in  our  abnormal 
activities,  but  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  much  is 
coming  to  us  through  trade  picked  up  by  our  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  because  for  the  moment  Eu- 
rope is  out  of  the  market. 

Whether  or  not  we  shall  hold  in  time  of  peace 
connections  acquired  in  time  of  war  is  both  in- 
teresting and  important  matter  of  speculation.  The 
common  opinion  among  commercialists  is  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  hold  at  least  a  good  part  of  it  under  careful 
policies.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  with  the  coming  of 
peace  European  industry  will  revive  and  that  commer- 
cial enterprise  will  go  hand-in-hand  with  it.  England. 
France,  Germany,  Italy — all  will  reach  out  with  revived 
eagerness  to  reclaim  that  which  was  theirs  previous 
to  the  war.  Any  and  all  sacrifices  necessary  to  re- 
establish lines  of  foreign  trade  will  be  made  sys- 
tematically and  persistently.  The  future  welfare  of 
Europe  in  the  coming  decades  is  dependent  upon  re- 
gaining what  has  been  lost,  and  industrial,  commercial, 
and  governmental  policies  will  be  adjusted  to  this  end. 
Furthermore,  students  of  commercial  tendencies  in  this 
country  already  foresee  a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  immediately  following  the 
war  to  rebuild  and  enlarge  trade  connections  with  our 
own  country.  A  condition  which  we  are  bound  to  meet, 
according  to  commercial  wiseacres,  is  that  of  a  "dump- 
ing" policy  in  our  own  country  on  the  part  of  Europe. 
Prompted  by  his  commercial  advisors,  President  Wil- 
son has  discovered  a  coming  menace  to  our  home  in- 
dustry and  has  suggested  lines  of  policy  to  meet  it. 

With  these  probabilities  foreign  and  domestic  in 
view,  it  is  not  a  propitious  time  to  throw  American 
industry  into  confusion  by  radical  schemes  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  operations  of  American  manufacture 
and  trade.  It  is  not  a  time  for  "regulation"  calcu- 
lated to  affect  conditions  of  production  and  traffic.  To 
be  explicit,  it  is  not  a  time  when  government  may 
safely  juggle  with  matters  involving  disturbances  of 
business.  Rather  it  is  time  to  let  well  enough  alone,  to 
let  "social  justice"  and  economics  take  their  normal 
courses. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  President,  in  respect  of  the 
pending  railroad  contention,  is  about  to  go  before  Con- 
gress with  proposals  to  define  certain  conditions  in 
industry  in  line  with  the  demands  of  extreme  radical- 
ism. He  proposes,  it  is  declared,  to  ask  Congress  to 
enact  laws  rigidly  enforcing  the  principle  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  as  applied  to  all  industries — to  transportaton, 
to  manufacture,  to  farm  labor,  to  domestic  service,  etc. 
Will  such  action  in  view  of  considerations  as  above 
outlined  be  wise  or  timely?  Will  it  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  tend  to  confusion  in  the  conditions  of  American 
industry  at  the  very  moment  when  it  should  be  free 


to  meet  competition  in  the  new  markets  which  it  has 
gained  in  foreign  countries,  even  in  its  home  markets? 

It  is  not  often  that  good  to  anybody  comes  from 
governmental  meddling  in  a  restrictive  way  with  eco- 
nomic conditions.  More  often  harm  rather  than  good 
flows  from  activities  of  this  kind.  Assuredly  a  time 
when  new  and  severe  forms  of  competition  are  coming 
is  not  a  time  favorable  for  experimentation.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  American  industry  in  all  its  branches 
may  be  adjusted  to  a  rigid  eight-hour  working  day 
without  tremendous  economic  loss.  Many  if  not  most 
of  our  industries  are  seasonable  in  their  nature  and 
kind.  Involved  with  them  are  conditions  of  weather, 
of  ripening  crops,  of  conditions  in  transportation,  which 
impose  periods  of  intense  activity,  with  other  periods 
of  exceptional  relaxation.  Just  as  ripening  crops  im- 
pose long  hours  in  the  harvest  season,  so  storms  and 
frost  impose  periods  of  enforced  idleness.  The  one 
condition  mitigates  the  other.  Again,  in  the  world  of 
transportation  some  railroad  runs  must  be  made  under 
conditions  of  long  hours.  The  hardship  is  recognized 
and,  in  so  far  as  conditions  will  permit,  nullified  by  un- 
usual periods  of  rest.  All  this  is  inherent  in  condi- 
tions which  man  may  not  control  and  with  which  gov- 
ernment may  not  meddle  without  danger  of  mischief. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  come  a  time  when 
conditions  of  labor  in  all  or  most  departments  may  be 
subject  without  economic  loss  to  prescribed  rules  as 
related  to  hours  and  periods  of  service.  Progress  has 
been  made  and  is  making  steadily  in  this  direction. 
But  practical  wisdom  suggests  that  changes  in  ameliora- 
tion in  the  conditions  of  labor  shall  be  referred  to  the 
growing  spirit  of  humanitarianism  and  to  advancing 
organization  in  industry,  rather  than  they  should  be  en- 
forced by  prescription.  The  eight-hour  day  is  uni- 
versally recognized  as  a  consummation  to  be  wished  in 
so  far  as  it  may  be  applied  under  the  special  working 
conditions  of  the  country  and  the  time.  The  President 
will  do  well  to  have  a  care  that  in  mixing  in  these 
affairs  he  do  not  play  the  part  of  a  bull  in  a  china  shop. 


Mr.  Koster  on  Organized  Labor. 
We  do  not  recall  that  anybody  anywhere  at  any 
time  has  more  clearly  defined  the  position  of  those  who 
advocate  the  open-shop  principle  in  its  relations  to 
organized  labor  than  did  Mr.  Koster  in  his  address  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
this  city  on  Monday  night.  "I  will,"  he  said,  "repeat 
what  I  have  said  again  and  again.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  labor  unions  as  such.  Our  quarrel  is  with  those 
unlawful  elements  which  have  associated  themselves 
with  the  trades-union  movement.  We  are  fighting  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  definite,  unassailable  principles." 
Continuing,  Mr.  Koster  said  with  direct  reference  to 
pending  local  contentions: 

There  is  talk  of  two  sides — the  Chamber  of  Commerce  side 
and  the  labor  union  side.  There  can  be  only  one  side  to 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  There  can  be  only  one 
side  to  the  exercise  of  every  law-abiding  person's  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution.  There  is  no  need  for 
any  upheaval  ;  no  basis  for  it  excepting  a  deliberate  campaign 
of  misrepresentation.  There  is  no  basis  for  an  industrial 
war  in  San  Francisco,  and  if  as  a  result  of  a  campaign  of 
misrepresentation  industrial  strife  should  occur  here  on  a 
large  scale,  there  is  no  question  that  ultimately  the  great  body 
of  the  people  will  place  the  responsibility  exactly  where  it  be- 
longs. To  the  extent  that  labor  unions  strive  by  every  legiti- 
mate means  to  secure  every  justifiable  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  their  members  and  for  their  fellow-workers  gen- 
erally, to  the  extent  that  they  contribute  to  a  harmonization 
of  the  interests  of  employer  and  employee,  they  are  a  most 
valuable  factor  in  community  life  and  should  receive  every 
possible  encouragement.  On  the  other  hand,  where  they  mis- 
use their  power,  they  should  be  promptly  and  fearlessly  op- 
posed. 

******** 

Our  programme  means  that  the  Chamber  proposes  using  its 
utmost  influence  toward  securing  for  all  persons  protection  in 
tne  exercise  of  those  fundamental  rights  which  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  of  our  country.  I  repeat — funda- 
mental human  rights.  Not  legal  rights,  not  rights  founded 
upon  custom,  but  rights  a  denial  of  which  would  constitute 
an  attack  upon  the  very  essence  of  civilization. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  principle — or  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — could  be  more 
clearly  stated.  Likewise  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
in  equity  or  in  law  or  in  plain  common  sense  any  man, 
be  he  unionist  or  plain  citizen,  may  controvert  Mr. 
Koster's  position. 

Mr.  Koster's  position  is  identical  with  that  main- 
tained consistently  in  these  columns  these  many  years. 
Since  time  out  of  mind  there  has  not  appeared  in  the 
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rvonattt  an  expression  unfriendly  to  labor  unionism 
i  such.  We  have  maintained  always  the  right  of  labor 
>  organize  and  to  act  vigorously  within  the  law  in 
inport  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  working  man. 
t'e  have  denied  to  organized  labor  only  the  privilege 
hich  has  too  often  been  asserted  for  it  of  going  out- 
de  the  sphere  of  its  legitimate  rights,  beyond  the  law, 
syond  justice,  to  demand  monopoly  of  labor,  and  to 
rforce  its  demands  by  lawless  and  savage  means. 


Washington  Topics. 
Washington,  with  its  acute  but  uncertain  political 
jnsibilities,  is  suffering  under  the  "reaction"  which 
Iwavs  marks  the  month  of  August  in  national  cam- 
aign  years.  The  Republican  wiseacres  are  in  a  down- 
ist  mood.  Their  plaint  is  that  the  campaign  lacks 
pep,"  that  while  Hughes  started  strong  in  his  Western 
peeches  he  is  not  keeping  up  his  lick,  that  the  National 
ommittee,  operating  from  headquarters  in  New  York, 
:  lacking  in  aggressiveness.  Pessimism,  too,  domi- 
ates  the  Democratic  mind.  There  are  many  to  take 
loomy  views  of  the  situation.  The  common  complaint 
i  that  so  many  of  the  party  leaders  have  gone  into 
^tirement  that  the  Democratic  flock  lacks  effective 
lepherding.  In  public  utterances  both  Republicans  and 
lemocrats  make  extravagant  claims,  but  in  truth  both 
re  "afeard."  Gloom  and  heat,  neither  of  them  agree- 
ble  quantities,  are  dominating  characteristics  of  the 
Washington   atmosphere   at  this  time. 


The  President  is  occupied  these  days  to  the  exclusion 
f  everything  else  with  the  railroad  contention.  He 
eclines  to  consider  anything  else,  much  less  to  work 
t  anything  else.  That  is  his  habit.  Also,  in  accord- 
nce  with  his  habit  when  anything  of  large  importance 
>  before  him,  he  has  canceled  for  the  time  cabinet 
leetings  and  conferences  of  any  and  every  kind.  He 
islikes  counsel  when  engrossed  in  large  subjects.  Un- 
ortunately  for  the  government,  when  the  President 
ets  in  one  of  these  moods  the  governmental  machinery 
lalts.  Thus  there  is  nowr  delay  in  the  matter  of  the 
dexican  commission.  The  Californian  on  the  com- 
nission — Secretary  Lane — by  the  way,  is  laid  up  with 

very  severe  attack  of  tonsilitis,  probably  acquired  in 
n  over-heroic  effort  to  learn  Spanish. 


There  has  been  delay  for  several  weeks  in  the  matter 
f  validating  some  2400  or  more  new  commissions  in 
le  army,  made  necessary  by  an  extraordinary  number 
f  promotions  and  appointments  incident  to  the  new 
ational  defense  act.  The  President  balks  at  the  labor 
f  writing  his  name  so  many  times.  Inasmuch  as  an 
fficer  can  not  exercise  command  under  his  new  rank 
intil  his  commission  has  been  issued,  there  is  an  awk- 
ward balling-up  in  the  army  organization.  The  Presi- 
lent  is  inquiring  if  it  is  not  possible  to  get  through  a 
special  act  authorizing  some  one  else  to  sign  these 
ommissions,  but  the  suggestion  is  not  cordially  received. 
V  commission  signed  by  the  President  has  to  the  man 
vho  holds  it  a  value  which  would  not  attach  to  it  if 
igned  by  an  official  of  less  distinction.  President  Mc- 
Cinley  had  quite  as  many  commissions  to  sign  at  the 
ime  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  but  made  no  fuss 
.bout  it.  He  went  through  the  labor  as  a  matter  of 
outine,  as  part  of  the  day's  work.  Nor  can  it  be  urged 
hat  he  had  less  to  engross  his  time  and  energies  than 
dr.  Wilson  has.  President  Lincoln,  too,  during  the 
"ivil  War  had  some  signing  to  do,  and  it  is  not  of 
ecord  that  he  was  freer  than  Mr.  Wilson  from  other 
asks.  

The  President  has  been  much  annoyed  by  premature 
mblic  announcement  of  his  plan  to  make  a  Western 
rip,  following  the  trail  of  Mr.  Hughes,  and  formal 
leclaration  has  been  issued  that  no  arrangements  have 
>een  made  for  such  a  trip.  None  the  less  it  is  a  fact 
hat  the  President  will  make  a  swing  around  the  circle 
f  he  can  manage  it.  If  the  baby  comes  in  September 
>r  early  in  October,  as  expected,  and  all  is  well  at  home, 
ie  will  end  the  campaign  by  a  trip  which  will  probably 
nclude  the  Pacific  States.  The  expected  baby,  oi 
ourse,  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  gossip. 


Getting  back  to  the  national  campaign,  the  trouble 
/ith  the  Republican  organization  is  due  to  an  attempt 
o  digest  an  overdose  of  Progressives  taken  at  a  gulp 
ito  the  party's  system.  The  digestive  process  is  slow, 
ut  it  is  coming  on  all  right.  Certain  journalists, 
/hose   stock   in   trade   is  the   fiction   of   a   wicked   Old 


Guard  which  dominates  all  party  affairs,  would  have 
the  public  believe  that  there  is  a  deal  of  friction  in  the 
organization,  and  that  the  Old  Guarders  are  aggrieved 
because  front  scats  have  been  given  to  so  many  Pro- 
gressives. The  truth  is  that  there  is  not  any  real  fric- 
tion. All  hands  want  to  win,  and  both  the  regular  and 
the  Progressive  elements  contain  men  who  are  chafing 
at  the  lack  of  expertness  exhibited  thus  far  by  the 
management.  However,  it  now  looks  as  if  affairs  were 
to  go  with  more  energy.  The  immediate  outlook  is  for 
more  activity  in  Western  headquarters  at  Chicago  un- 
der the  management  of  Alvin  T.  Hert  of  Kentucky. 
Nominally,  Mr.  Hert  is  at  the  head  of  the  Chicago 
headquarters,  but  it  is  privately  understood  that  Frank 
Hitchcock  is  to  go  there  early  in  September  and  that 
he  will  be  the  real  director  of  affairs.  There  is  more 
or  less  talk  at  Washington  that  the  Republican  com- 
mittee is  short  of  funds.  The  truth  is  that  there  is 
available  money  in  sufficient  volume.  The  Democratic 
war  chest  is  also  well  supplied  with  funds. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  number  of  ships  of  the  several  nationalities  and 
their    aggregate    net    tonnages    passing    through    the 
Panama  Canal  in  the  month  of  June  was  as  follows: 

Atlantic-Pacific.  Pacific-Atlantic.  Total. 

No.      Canal  No.      Canal  No.  Canal 

of          net  of          net  of  net 

Nationality.         ships  tonnage  ships  tonnage  ships  tonnage 

British 33        110,008  26       82,421  59  192,429 

American 16          52,302  15        39,441  31  91,743 

Chilean 4          12,511  5        14,231  9  26,742 

Norwegian 4          16,124  4       17,520  8  33,644 

Peruvian 3           7,309  3          7,754  6  15,063 

Danish 4          19,780        4  19,780 

Japanese 5          10,022  1          2,319  4  12,341 

Dutch 3            8,302        3  S,302 

Total 72       236,358       54     163,6S"6     124       400,044 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British  continue  to  be 
the  chief  users  of  the  canal. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR, 


TheN  Argonaut  at  "The  Front"— A  Soldier's  Routine. 
San  Francisco,  August  25,  1916. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  Following  is  the  translation  of  a  letter 
received  from  the  front  by  Mr.  Vapereau  of  Paris.  As  you 
know  I  asked  you  to  send  him  two  numbers  of  your  paper 
every  week.  He  sends  the  extra  copy  to  one  of  his  nephews. 
I  thought  the  letter  would  interest  you  and  would  please 
Mr.  Coryn,  as  he  can  see  how  much  his  weekly  war  articles 
are  appreciated  by  men  who  are  certainly  most  interested. 

D.  Prieot. 

Dear  Uncle  and  Aunt:  I  have  delayed  quite  a  bit  an- 
swering your  last  letter  and  thanking  you  for  the  last  num- 
bers of  the  Argonaut,  although  I  believe  nobody  enjoys 
reading  it  as  much  as  we  do. 

I  hand  it  over  to  a  sergeant,  who  hands  it  over  to  an 
ambulance  attendant,  who  in  turn  hands  it  over  to  a  machine 
gun  man,  then  the  Argonaut  leaves  the  regiment  and  I  lose 
track  of  it.  Imagine  how  surprised  I  was  yesterday  to  find 
it  with  the  sappers  of  the  engineer  corps,  telephonists,  who 
are  men  of  capital  importance. 

We,  who  are  right  in  the  war,  are  able,  through  a  direct 
observation  of  episodic  events,  to  grasp  the  details  with 
exactness,  but,  not  having  a  view  of  it  as  a  whole,  fall  into 
great  errors  of  perspective. 

For  us  the  Argonaut  is  something  like  the  map  of  the  world, 
upon  which  an  astonished  Parisian,  who  knows  Paris  only  as 
represented  upon  the  plan  published  in  the  "Almanach  du 
Bon  Marche,"  is  amazed  to  see  it  represented  by  a  mere 
speck.     *     *     * 

For  a  week  or  so  we  have  occupied  a  fighting  sector, 
situated  in  a  large  park.  From  a  military  point  of  view  it  is 
marked  by  the  fact  that  we  can  perceive  no  Boche  line,  that 
we  have  no  idea  where  they  are.  We  would  even  doubt  the 
existence  of  enemies,  did  we  not  from  time  to  time  see  in 
the  distance,  far  beyond  rifle  range,  peaceful  promenaders, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  women.  With  our  glasses  we  can 
make  out  the  German  uniform.  From  a  scenic  point  of  view 
it  is  like  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Walks  shaded  by  large  trees 
centuries  old,  grouped  in  clusters  of  every  variety,  with 
foliage  of  every  shade,  from  white  to  purple  and  the  whole 
scale  of  greens,  enormous  old  neglected  lawns  that  have  be- 
come meadows  overgrown  with  tall  grass  and  wildflowers  of 
every  description,  mixed  with  others  that  once  were  culti- 
vated here  but  have  escaped  from  beds  of  which  no  trace 
remains ;  bushes  of  honeysuckle,  dogrose,  and  roses :  an 
immense  abandoned  rosarium,  the  roses  of  which  have  not 
been  cultivated  these  two  years  past,  but  have  not  yet  re- 
verted to  the  wild  state;  fields  of  wild  strawberries;  trees 
loaded  with  ripe  cherries  of  all  kinds,  and  finally  peaches, 
plums,  and  pears  that  will  be  ripe  later  on  ;  extensive  kitchen 
gardens  with  all  sorts  of  salads  and  vegetables.  In  short,  the 
very  place  one  would  dream  of  wherein  to  spend  a  pleasant 
vacation. 

This  park  was  occupied  since  August  22,  1914,  by  the  terri- 
torials. Being  practical  men,  they  had  cared  for  the  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  neglecting  everything  merely  ornamental  : 
that  in  itself  gave  that  park  its  slightly  wild,  and  if  you  will 
forgive  what  may  seem  to  you  somewhat  romantic,  its  almost 
myserious  charm.  We  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  castle 
(1736  without  much  character),  its  dependencies,  and  its 
numerous  pavilions.  There  we  found  beds  and  even  pots  dc 
chambre   and  bookcases.     *     *     * 

We  were  next  sent  to  rest  in  the  village.  Being  the  Jack- 
of-all-trades  of  my  company  I  do  sentry  duty  here  and  there. 
Really  I  lead  the  life  of  an  independent  country  gentleman 
who  waits  for  the  time  to  go  and  have  his  glass  of  beer  at 
the   "Grand    Cafe"    of   the    place.     *     *     * 

You  may  be  astonished  to  hear  that  war  is  waged  amid 
such  peaceful  surroundings.  Indeed  many  regiments  lead  the 
same  life  that  we  do.     All  told  the  fighting  units  are  the  least 


numerous.  The  number  of  real  fighters  is  limited,  and  it  is 
among  that  handful  of  gallant  fellows  that  the  losses  are 
heavy.  There  are  more  units  who  do  not  fight :  sanitary 
services,  ambulance  stretcher-bearers,  attendants,  drivers,  au- 
tomobilists,  commissary  department,  field  telegraph  and  wire- 
less -iperators.  telephonists,  searchlight  operators,  boatmen, 
woodchoppers,  all  the  accountants,  clerks,  and  laborers  and  all 
manner  of  regimental  scribblers,  the  cooks,  dispatch  bearers, 
orderlies  for  officers  and  horses,  etc.  All  these  constitute  re- 
serves which  may  at  all  times  be  drawn  upon  in  case  of  need. 
Maybe  that  is  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  that  seems  to 
puzzle  Sidney  Coryn:  how  can  the  war  go  on  indefinitely 
with  such  heavy  losses?  All  don't  get  killed,  at  least  not  at 
the  same  time. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


All  other  war  moves  become  relatively  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  entry  of  Roumania.  At  no  other  moment 
since  the  war  began  would  this  event  have  been  attended 
with  such  gravities  as  now.  When  the  balances  are  barely 
moving  in  their  equilibrium  it  is  the  featherweight  that  counts, 
and  Roumania  is  very  much  more  than  a  featherweight  even 
as  an  independent  military  power.  She  can  put  a  finely 
equipped  army  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  men  into  the 
field.  She  saved  herself  the  exhaustion  and  depletion  that 
overtook  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  Greece  in  the  recent  Balkan 
wars.  She  has  had  a  long  season  of  preparation  and  she 
availed  herself  of  it  to  the  utmost.  Her  people  are  naturally 
warlike,  and  the  rewards  of  victory  are  doubtless  as  large 
as  the  penalties  of  defeat.  But  the  military  power  of  Rou- 
mania is  not  the  chief  factor  in  the  situation,  although  it 
is  a  large  one.  The  first  and  most  real  import  of  Roumania's 
declaration  is  the  attendant  fact  that  the  road  is  now  open 
for  the  armies  of  Russia  that  have  been  assembling  on  the 
frontier  for  this  purpose.  Secondly  we  have  the  fact  that 
Bulgaria  is  now  completely  surrounded  by  enemy  countries 
except  for  the  narrow  connection  with  Turkey.  And,  thirdly, 
we  may  consider  the  moral  effect  of  Roumania's  practical 
avowal  that  she  believes  the  Allies  must  win  and  that  her  aid 
will  hasten  that  end.  

Let  us  not  be  too  quick  to  assume  that  Roumania  has  been 
merely  waiting  in  order  to  make  sure  that  she  shall  choose 
the  winning  side.  She  was  probably  quite  sure  about  that 
many  months  ago.  Over  and  over  again  she  has  seemed  to 
be  on  the  point  of  drawing  the  sword,  and  there  has  been 
more  than  one  glimpse  of  the  actual  steel.  But  it  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  back  into  the  scabbard,  and  while  it  was  easy 
to  laugh  at  her  timidity  and  to  sneer  at  her  cupidity,  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  evidence  that  some  unseen  force  was 
influencing  her  movements  and  that  she  was  playing  a  game 
directed,  perhaps — at  least  in  part — from  beyond  her  borders. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  situation,  but  with  a  full 
realization  that  we  are  groping  in  the  dark  and  that  probably 
there  are  not  twenty  men  alive  who  know  all  the  diplomatic 
facts.     Nor  are  we  likely  to  know  them   for  half  a  century- 


Ever  since  the  military  meeting  at  Paris  it  has  been  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  Allies  to  crush  Austria-Hungary  and 
to  compel  her  to  sue  for  a  separate  peace.  This  would  re- 
move Germany's  chief  ally,  and  it  would  extinguish  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  as  a  flaming  match  is  extinguished  in  the  ocean. 
They  would  be  instantly  isolated,  and  the  terms  to  be  offered 
them  would  await  their  unconditional  surrender.  But  even 
if  Austria  could  not  be  induced  to  submit  there  was  still  the 
possibility  that  Hungary  might  cut  the  painter,  sever  her  con- 
nection with  Austria,  and  make  for  herself  whatever  arrange- 
ments might  be  possible.  But  Hungary  would  not  be  likely 
to  do  this  if  Roumania  should  once  intervene.  Roumania 
would  demand  territorial  advantages,  in  other  words  her 
price,  and  the  price  would  have  to  be  paid  at  the  cost  of 
Hungary.  So  long  as  there  was  any  possibility  that  Hungary 
might  sue  for  a  separate  peace  it  was  obviously  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  new  creditor  who  must 
eventually  be  paid  by  Hungary  herself.  Nothing  could  be 
better  calculated  to  drive  Hungary  to  desperation  than  a  new 
situation  that  would  make  her  surrender  of  no  avail.  Now 
this  may  be  the  explanation  of  Roumania's  delay.  She  may 
have  been  held  back  by  the  Allies  in  their  desire  to  raise 
no  obstacles  to  the  hoped-for  retirement  of  Hungary.  That 
the  delay  has  now  come  to  an  end  may  be  due,  on  this  theory, 
to  one  of  two  causes.  Either  the  Allies  may  have  decided 
to  wait  no  longer,  or  they  may  have  found  some  way  to 
reward  Roumania  without  menace  to  the  interests  of  Hun- 
gary. One  thing  at  least  seems  certain.  The  Hungarian 
people  must  be  wondering  why  they  are  at  war.  Of  all  the 
belligerents  they  are  the  most  inoffensive  and  unaggressive. 
Loyalty  to  a  political  partner  is  good,  but  it  may  be  carried 
too  far,  and  there  are  evidently  Hungarian  statesmen  who 
think  that  it  has  already  been  carried  too  far.  Every  nation 
now  at  war  sees  certain  definite  benefits  that  must  result  from 
victory — except  Hungary.  There  is  no  adjacent  territory  that 
Hungary  covets.  In  point  of  fact  she  covets  nothing.  She 
has  neither  ambitions  nor  projects  that  could  antagonize  any 
one.  No  one  has  ever  suggested  any  benefit  to  Hungarj 
from  the  war  except  the  dubious  benefit  of  seeing  German) 
in  occuption  of  Belgium,  and  Austria  with  more  of  thost 
Slav  peoples  who  have  already  worked  her  ruin.  Hungary 
went  to  war  from  an  honorable  sentiment,  but  it  was  a  senti- 
ment toward  her  partner  Austria,  and  not  toward  Germany. 
She  may  well  think  that  she  has  now  done  her  whole  duty, 
and  that  she  can  do  nothing  more  for  Austria,  but  perhapf 
a  good  deal   for  herself.       

The  situation  is  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  and  Russia  is  the 
master  of  all  devious  diplomacies.  It  looks  as  though  there 
were  a  good  deal  more  in  the  situation  than  the  mere  addition 
of  a  new  belligerent.     It  is  quite  within  the  power  o 
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to  reward  Rouraania  by  giving  up  to  her  Besarabia,  and  so 
avoiding  a  new  threat  to  Hungary.  It  is  also  within  the 
power  of  Russia  to  offer  something  to  Bulgaria  that  might 
call  her  out  of  the  fray.  She  might  persuade  Roumania  to 
cede  the  Dobruja  to  Bulgaria  in  return  for  Besarabia,  which 
would  be  infinitely  more  valuable.  Roumania  filched  the 
Dobruja,  or  part  of  it,  from  Bulgaria  after  the  last  Balkan 
war,  and  Bulgaria  would  much  like  to  have  it  back.  Russia 
could  well  afford  to  give  up  Besarabia  in  return  for  an  agree- 
ment with  Bulgaria  and  the  possibility  of  tempting  Hungary. 
Bulgaria  may  have  been  proof  against  such  blandishments 
while  the  roseate  dream  of  a  participation  in  world  conquest 
still  persisted.  But  a  change  must  have  come  over  the  spirit 
of  that  dream  by  this  time.  She  has  seen  herself  confronted 
with  an  army  of  nearly  a  million  men  in  the  south,  and 
practically  denied  the  help  of  her  great  allies.  And  now 
she  finds  that  her  whole  northern  frontier  is  menaced  by  a 
new  and  powerful  enemy  and  that  Russia  has  the  command 
of  a  high  road  over  that  frontier.  The  King  of  Bulgaria 
is  by  no  means  a  fool.  He  is  only  an  extraordinarily  cunning 
man,  and  of  the  kind  of  cunning  that  always  overreaches 
itself.  He  led  his  country  to  disaster  during  the  Balkan 
wars,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  he  that  he  can  not  do 
that  twice,  and  that  a  second  fiasco  will  cost  him  his  throne, 
and  probably  his  life.  How  far  Germany  may  be  in  practical 
control  of  Bulgaria  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  at  the  risk  of  being 
tiresome  it  may  be  repeated  once  more  than  the  probabilities 
of  Bulgaria  joining  the  Allies  were  never  so  strong  as  they 
are  now.  It  may  easily  be  one  of  that  series  of  spectacular 
events  that  will  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  Bulgaria  may  be 
able  to  strike  a  few  shrewd  blows  here  and  there,  but  she 
must  know  well  that  her  position  is  absolutely  hopeless,  that 
she  has  not  the  chance  of  the  proverbial  snowball  in  Hades. 
The  war  has  never  been  popular  among  the  Bulgarians,  who 
have  not  even  yet  realized  that  they  are  fighting  on  the  side 
of  the  Turks  and  against  the  Russians.  It  would  be  a  great 
triumph  for  Russian  diplomacy  if  she  could  produce  a  state 
of  concord  between  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  Monte- 
negro and  weld  them  into  a  Balkan  Slav  federation.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  she  has  been  trying  to  do  so.  It  is  likely 
lhat  she  has  been  holding  back  Roumania  in  that  hope,  and 
it  is  also  likely  that  she  now  looks  to  Roumanian  intervention 
as  the  final  demonstration  to  Bulgaria  as  well  as  to  Hungary 
of  the  hopelessness  of  their  position.  It  is  therefore  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  there  may  be  more  in  the  present  situation 
than  the  addition  of  a  new  nation  and  a  new  army,  that  it 
may  be  another  turn  of  the  screw  to  force  both  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary  to  ask  for  terms  that  would  not  be  onerous,  and 
that  might  even  give  to  Bulgaria  a  place  in  that  Slav  union 
that  lies  always  near  to  the  heart  of  Russian  diplomacy. 


Some  such  theory  as  this  would  go  far  to  account  for  the 
curious  situation  new  existing  in  Greece  and  the  delay  in  the 
Allied  advance  that  seemed  to  have  begun  seriously  some 
two  weeks  ago.  The  delay  may  be  caused  by  unreadiness, 
which  seems  unlikely;  it  may  be  due  to  the  expectation  of 
Roumanian  help  and  the  desire  for  a  concerted  advance  ;  or 
we  may  find  the  reason  in  an  unwillingness  to  press  Bul- 
garia too  hard  at  some  critical  diplomatic  moment.  But  in 
the  meantime  when  we  hear  of  Bulgarian  successes,  and  of 
the  capture  by  Bulgarians  of  various  towns  it  is  well  to  value 
the  news  by  a  glance  at  the  map.  The  Allied  line  runs  in  a 
rough  semicircle  from  Fiorina  to  Seres,  a  distance  of  about 
150  miles.  The  left  wing  at  Fiorina  was  held  by  the  Serbians 
and  these  were  ordered  to  fall  back  after  a  brief  resistance, 
and  they  did  so,  leaving  Fiorina  and  Banitsa  in  Bulgarian 
hands.  But  all  the  other  Bulgarian  successes  were  not  against 
the  Allies  at  all,  but  against  the  Greeks,  with  the  exception 
of  an  outpost  fight  at  Seres.  The  Bulgarians  came  from  the 
northeast  and  moved  against  Kavala,  which  is  to  the  east  of 
the  extremity  of  the  Allied  right  wing.  The  Greek  troops 
were  instructed  not  to  resist,  and  were  assured  that  whatever 
territory  was  occupied  by  the  Bulgarians  would  be  restored. 
Xone  the  less  the  Greek  forces  did  resist  and  so  defied  the 
king,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  have  the  support  of  the 
people  behind  them.  The  situation  is  still  chaotic,  but  at  the 
moment  of  writing  it  seems  as  though  Greece  were  actually 
at  war  with  Bulgaria.  The  Allied  forces  proper  have  been 
in  contact  with  the  Bulgarians  only  at  Doiran  at  the  northern- 
most arc  of  the  semicircle,  and  here  the  Allies  seem  to  have 
been  successful.  Assuming  that  some  sort  of  negotiations 
with  Bulgaria  are  now  going  on  and  that  those  negotiations 
will  fail,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  Allies  intend  to  press 
northward  up  the  Vardar  River  toward  Uskub,  with  a  view 
to  cutting  the  international  railroad.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  this  would  have  no  immediate  effect  against 
Austria  except  a  moral  one,  and  that  the  main  objective  of 
the  war  in  the  east  is  now  to  crush  Austria.  At  the  same 
time  the  cutting  of  the  international  railroad  would  have  a 
profoundly  depressing  effect  in  Germany,  and  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  is  quite  as  important  a  factor  as  the  victories 
and  defeats  of  armies.  The  greatest  possible  Allied  triumph 
would  be  the  peaceful  detachment  of  Bulgaria.  It  might  easily 
mean  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Russians  have  either  been  held  during  the  last  week 
or  they  have  been  crouching  for  another  spring.  The  proba- 
bilities are  that  they  have  been  held  and  that  Von  Hinden- 
burg's  strategy  has  been  bearing  fruit.  For  the  war  south 
of  the  Pripet  Marsh  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  hard  hitting. 
1-  ussia  is  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  fighter  who  tries  to 
overcome  his  opponent  by  rushing  at  him  with  outstretched 
\rms  in  the  hope  to  envelop  him.  One  of  those  arms  is  rep- 
esented  by  the  forces  that  are  attacking  Kovel.  The  other 
rm  is  creeping  west  along  the  foothills  of  the  Carpathians. 
'i.he   Austrian   armies   are   almost   within   the    circle    of   those 


arms,  and  Von  Hindenburg's  first  care  must  be  to  extricate 
them  before  they  close.  He  must  not  only  withdraw  those 
armies  in  the  best  shape  possible  until  some  defensible  line 
can  be  found,  but  he  must  also  check  the  movements  of  the 
arms  themselves,  either  by  direct  resistance  or  by  some  coun- 
ter threat.  He  seems  to  be  doing  both.  On  the  Stokhod 
River  he  is  fiercely  resisting  the  encircling  advance  of  the 
northern  arm,  but  there  is  another  danger  in  the  south  that 
Brussiloff  is  evidently  doing  his  best  to  ward  off.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  as  the  Russian  forces  are  advancing  westward  along 
the  line  of  the  Carpathians  they  are  exposing  themselves  to  a 
damaging  attack  from  the  south  and  through  the  Carpathian 
passes  from  Hungary.  It  was  an  attack  of  this  same  kind, 
but  from  the  west  instead  of  the  south,  that  compelled  the 
Grand  Duke  to  withdraw  in  such  precipitate  haste  from 
Hungary.  Now  we  do  not  know  what  forces  the  Germans 
might  be  able  to  bring  from  Hungary  in  order  to  cut  the 
lengthening  Russian  line  that  is  creeping  westward.  But  the 
Russians  are  evidently  aware  of  the  possibility  of  such  an 
attempt,  and  this  accounts  for  the  desperate  fighting  to  con- 
trol the  passes.  It  is  of  no  use  for  the  wrestler  to  enfold 
his  opponent  if  he  leaves  himself  open  to  a  paralyzing  blow 
on  the  elbow.  The  Russians  can  not  proceed  indefinitely 
along  the  line  of  the  Carpathians  without  guarding  them- 
selves against  an  attack  from  the  south.  But  if  they  can 
seize  the  passes  and  fortify  them  they  will  then  be  secure. 
And  this  must  be  done  before  their  westward-moving  Car- 
pathian line  becomes  too  long  and  attenuated.  And  unless  it 
can  be  done  quickly  the  Austrian  armies  in  the  centre  will 
find  the  new  and  defensible  line  for  which  they  are  looking, 
and  probably  it  will  be  in  front  of  Lemberg.  The  aim  of 
Von  Hindenburg  is  then  to  hold  back  the  encircling  arms 
north  and  south,  at  Kovel  and  the  Carpathians,  until  their 
prey  shall  have  escaped.  And  the  present  indications  are  that 
he  is  succeeding  in  doing  this.  But  if  he  does  no  more  than 
this  it  will  be  a  negative  victory.  It  will  be  the  avoidance 
of  one  more  crushing  disaster.  But  if  he  can  break  the 
Russian  line  along  the  Carpathians  it  will  be  a  definite  and 
unquestionable  success.  

And  here  we  see  the  vital  bearing  of  Roumanian  interven- 
tion upon  the  Russian  campaign.  Roumania  not  only  threatens 
Bulgaria  on  the  south,  but  she  threatens  also  Hungary  on 
the  north  and  west.  With  that  threat  an  imminent  one  she 
is  acting  as  a  shield  to  the  Russian  armies  north  of  the  Car- 
pathians. She  is  likely  effectually  to  prevent  the  sending  of 
Teuton  forces  northward  through  the  passes.  If  there  were 
sufficient  German  forces  in  Hungary  they  could  guard  against 
a  Roumanian  invasion  and  still  strike  northward  through  the 
Carpathians  upon  the  Russian  flank.  But  we  know  that  there 
are  no  such  Teuton  forces  in  Hungary  nor  are  there  forces 
elsewhere  that  can  be  sent  there.  Even  before  the  action  of 
Roumania  there  was  not  a  single  Teuton  front  anywhere  that 
was  not  badly  in  need  of  reinforcements.  And  now  comes  a 
new  army  of  nearly  a  million  men,  opening  up  two  completely 
new  fronts,  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  exer- 
cising a  powerful  bearing  upon  two  of  the  already  existing 
fronts  in  Bulgaria  and  Russia.  The  possibilities  are  so  colos- 
sal  as   to    stagger   the   imagination. 


Roumania's  plan  of  campaign  is  yet  to  be  disclosed.  The 
bulletins  speak  of  an  incursion  into  Transylvania,  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  nearly  all  the  authoritative  commentators, 
such  as  Take  Jonescu  of  Roumania  and  Gabriele  Hanotaux 
of  France,  speak  of  Transylvania  as  among  the  Roumanian 
prizes  of  war.  It  is  significant  that  there  should  be  such 
unanimity  of  statement.  It  looks  almost  like  a  warning  to 
Hungary  that  she  is  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  her  fate  and 
that  she  must  pay  the  Roumanian  bill  if  it  once  reaches  the 
point  of  presentation.  But  it  may  be  repeated  that  the  factor 
of  greatest  moment  is  the  road  that  has  now  been  opened  for  a 
Russian  advance  into  the  Balkans.  We  need  no  longer  com- 
pare the  forces  of  France  and  England  now  in  Greece  with 
those  of  Bulgaria.  Such  calculations  are  swamped  and  made 
of  no  moment  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  dam  which 
until  now  has  held  back  the  Russian  flood.  For  many  months 
Russia  has  been  massing  her  men  at  the  northern  tip  of 
Roumania  to  the  east  of  Czernowitz.  Steady  streams  of  mu- 
nitions have  been  pouring  into  Roumania  from  Russia,  and 
those  streams  have  become  very  much  larger  since  the  open- 
ing of  Archangel.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that 
the  group  of  events  that  we  have  just  witnessed,  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Italy  against  Germany,  the  sending  of  Italian 
troops  to  the  Balkans,  the  intervention  of  Roumania,  are 
the  deliberated  and  foreseen  moves  in  the  great  game  of  di- 
plomacy, all  of  them  directed  toward  the  elimination  of 
Austria  and  each  of  them  played  successively  and  with  cumu- 
lative force.  But  at  least  one  thing  seems  certain.  Bulgaria 
must  make  peace  at  once  or  be  exterminated.  Probably  she 
can  still  save  herself,  but  she  must  be  quick. 

San  Francisco,  August  30,  1916.  Sidney  Coryn. 


Swedish  sulphite  cellulose  factories  are  now  pro- 
ducing sulphite  spirits  from  waste  lye,  which  was  for- 
merly allowed  to  run  into  the  sea.  and  which  yields 
about  ninety-five  per  cent  spirits.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cellulose  mills  of  Sweden  could  produce  the  entire 
amount  of  sulphite  spirits  needed  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  alcohol  is  obtained  at  the  mills  producing 
wood  pulp,  and  is  best  adapted  as  a  substitute  for  gaso- 
line; motors  that  are  especially  constructed  for  alcohol 
fuel  can  be  operated  both  effectively  and  economically 
with  such  fuel. 


A  German  electrician  asserts  he  has  invented  an 
apparatus  by  which  he  can  measure  one  ten-millionth 
part  of  a  second  of  time. 


GIFT  FOR  GIFT. 


The    Fair    in    Ancient    Ireland,  and   the    Meeting    of    Com 
and  Firbis. 


As  was  to  be  expected,  the  fair  provided  ever 
sort  of  amusement,  from  the  drolleries  of  jesters  am 
jugglers  to  the  lyrical  contests  of  the  bards.  Th 
passing  crowd  was  a  veritable  levy  of  all  ranks  am 
classes.  There  were  kings  there  and  cunning  crafts 
men,  merchants  from  Gaul,  Iberia,  and  the  Island* 
tradesmen  with  their  trades,  ollaves  of  the  thre 
learned  professions,  and  private  folk  of  every  degret 

The  High  King  himself  appeared  for  an  hour  on 
day,  driving  up  furiously  with  a  crowd  of  guard 
and  officers.  He  met  the  judges  and  historians,  wen 
through  the  formality  of  confirming  some  laws  afll 
customs,  and  whirled  oft  again,  through  the  dus 
clouds,  for  Tara  or  Inver  Colptha  at  the  mouth  of  th 
Boyne,  for  preparations  for  his  expedition  were  goim 
rapidly  forward  in  both  of  these  places. 

As  for  the  expedition,  every  one  talked  of  it.  Hun 
dreds  of  seasoned  soldiers  passed  through  the  fai 
every  day  on  their  way  to  the  port.  Sometimes,  witl 
chief  at  head  and  banners  displayed,  the  manhood  o 
some  mountain  clan  came  by  in  full  strength,  goin] 
to  join  the  High  King  in  a  body,  although  no  genera 
call  had  been  made  on  the  provinces. 

Half  the  grizzled  veterans  in  Eirinn  came  seekinj 
out  Brian,  buried  their  faces  in  his  bushy  beard,  am 
dragged  him  off  to  bear  them  company  in  a  last  revel 
Then  would  follow  a  night  of  wild  merry-making 
breaking  up  with  shouting  groups  parading  the  street* 
cheering  the  most  renowned  warriors,  and  overturnini 
booths,  until  some  magnate  bought  them  off  with  ; 
supper  or  some  venerable  brehon  reproved  them  witl 
stinging  words  and  sent  them  away  abashed. 

Mesgedra  also  was  in  great  demand  for  eveninj 
gatherings.  He  was  known  and  beloved  by  every  ma 
of  note  in  the  five  kingdoms,  and  elevated  in  men' 
eyes  by  his  present  dignity  and  past  exploits.  A] 
though  not  inclined  to  boisterous  mirth,  he  was  i 
sociable  companion  and  a  hearty  man  at  the  cups 
and  his  sagacity  was  respected  by  even  the  oldesl 
His  nights  were  spent  at  the  tables  of  great  lord- 
where  matters  of  state  were  discussed  in  half-finishei 
sentences,  and  whole  volumes  of  meaning  were  con 
veyed  in  a  compressed  lip  or  a  sober  nod.  The  mos 
powerful  chiefs  bent  eagerly  for  his  opinion  on  ques 
tions  of  tribute  and  defiance  between  provinces,  o 
war  and  peace  between  nations. 

Sometimes  Conal  accompanied  one,  sometimes  th 
other,  for  both  made  him  free  of  their  company.  H 
learned  much  of  life  in  those  days.  He  became  abl 
to  distinguish  intelligently  between  the  lighter  an* 
more  delicately  flavored  wine  of  Iberia,  and  tin 
heavier,  darker  product  of  Gaul,  which  is  so  mud 
improved  by  the  additon  of  sea  water.  He  listene< 
while  acknowledged  masters  discussed  the  military  ar 
and  wrangled  over  this  or  that  nice  point  of  leader 
ship.  The  High  King's  own  counsellors  gave  him  hi 
first  insight  into  the  confused  wisdom  of  politics  am 
commerce.  Mesgedra  and  his  fellows  chatted  mysteri 
ously  of  missions  to  the  Picts,  of  treaties  with  th 
Saxon,  and  of  the  far-off  activities  of  him  whoti 
they  called  King  of  All  the  World  ("Eirinn  excepted, 
they  punctiliously  added,  with  honorable  pride).  Al 
this  Conal  drank  in  with  interest. 

His  acquaintanceship  grew  also,  and  he  got  in  thi 
way  of  rising  at  dawn  to  course  hounds  in  the  com 
pany  of  men  of  his  own  age,  among  whom  his  ski 
in  sports  and  his  superb  horses  gave  him  a  pleasurabl 
ascendancy. 

His  days  passed  pleasantly,  and  he  grew  insensibi 
more  mature. 

One  indication  of  the  passing  of  his  first  boyisl 
rawness  was  that  it  became  more  difficult  for  Etaii 
to  put  him  to  confusion  with  her  raillery.  One  da) 
when  they  were  standing  in  the  square  watching  th 
crowds  of  people  of  the  poorer  sort  who  had  gathers 
there  for  the  making  of  marriages,  she  began  to  teas 
him  about  a  certain  dark  beauty  who  she  declared  wa 
waiting  for  Conal  to  claim  her.  She  urged  him  t 
send  Mesgedra  to  the  girl's  mother  to  arrange  th 
match,  and  made  much  sport  of  him  altogether.  Cona 
only  looked  at  her  steadily  and  said: 

"Before  the  marrying  is  over  I  will  have  some 
thing  to  say  to  Mesgedra,  but  not  that,  as  you  know. 

Etain  would  have  been  well  pleased  could  she  hav 
given  him  a  pert  answer,  but  suddenly  found  hersel 
marking  circles  in  the  sand  with  her  toe.  unable  I 
meet  his  eyes.  She  stalked  away  in  great  disgust  witl 
herself  and  hoping  he  had.not  noticed  her  confusion 
but  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  a  certain  pleasan 
breathlessness  and  an  altogether  unusual  timiditj 
Conal  perhaps  noticed  nothing;  at  any  rate,  he  let  he 
go  without  another  word. 

The  last  day  of  the  fair  approached.  Brian  hai 
gone  on  some  days  before  with  one  of  the  last  partie 
of  warriors.  Numbers  of  people  left  Tailtenn  daily,  bu 
many  waited  for  the  great  feast  which  most  of  tho$< 
of  any  rank  expected  to  attend. 

Mesgedra  advised  Conal  to  see  the  herald  in  ad 
vance  and  tell  him  his  station  and  family,  so  that  h 
might  be  given  a  good  place.  He  did  so,  and  left  hi 
shield  to  secure  his  seat.  On  the  morning  of  the  feas 
they  strolled  to  the  Hall  of  the  Mead-drinking  to  sa 
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what  arrangements  had  been  made  and  what  places  had 
been  given  them. 

The  hall,  though  not  intended  to  stand  permanently, 
was  commodious  and  handsome.  It  had  numerous 
doors  on  both  sides,  and  the  tables  and  seats  were 
arranged  along  the  walls,  so  that  one  side  was  free 
for  serving  and  no  man  faced  his  neighbor.  Mes- 
gedra's  shield  was  hung  behind  a  bench  near  the  head 
of  the  table  in  the  position  to  which  his  office  entitled 
him.  Ronan  Dhu  and  Eoghan,  the  bald  brehon,  found 
themselves  well  placed;  but  Conal  looked  a  long  time 
for  his  place,  to  discover  his  shield  hung  in  a  poor 
situation,  among  those  of  flaiths  and  aires  indeed,  but 
men  of  little   consequence. 

"See  here,  Mesgedra,  where  they  have  put  me!" 
he  fumed.  "This  is  small  honor  they  have  done  to 
the  clan  of  Fiacra." 

"It  is  well  we  came  beforehand,"  sympathized 
Ronan;  "and  it  is  a  shame  on  the  shanachie  who 
arranged  the  shields  that  such  an  affront  should  be 
put  on  your  noble  house." 

"It  was  not  well  done,"  said  the  brehon,  "and  it 
is  my  advice  that  you  call  on  the  law  against  him. 
It  is  a  serious  thing  to  deprive  a  man  of  rank  and 
place,  as  is  shown  by  the  verse : 

The  duties  of  a  shanachie — it  is  not  hard  to  tell  them. 
To  be  learned  and  skilled  in  the  rights  of  kings ; 
To  give  each  man  his  rightful  place, 
Knowing  the  privileges  of  every  rank. 

"It  is  plain  that  this  herald  can  not  be  skilled  as 
lie  should  be,  and  you  are  justified  in  asking  payment 
for  your  injury." 

"Pestilence  swallow  you  and  your  payment,"  growled 
Mesgedra.  "Do  you  think  the  boy  will  trade  his  no- 
bility for  a  cow?  I  believe  there  is  a  mistake  here 
that  can  be  set  right  in  a  word  to  the  herald.  And  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  here  he  comes." 

He  advanced  against  the  herald  and,  shaking  his 
finger  under  his  nose,  stormed  at  him: 

"This  was  a  fool's  blunder,  shanachie.  You  have 
put  this  lad  among  men  of  no  account,  offending  his 
:lan  and  himself,  after  he  had  told  you  his  name  and 
descent." 

"Who  is  he?"  returned  the  shanachie  impatiently. 
"I  have  had  a  hundred  complaints  this  morning  alone, 
and  I  can  not  be  expected  to  remember  every  flaith 
who  comes  to  me  with  stories  of  his  pedigree.  In  the 
name  of  Bel !  Is  modesty  dying  out  altogether  that  no 
one  is  satisfied  with  the  place  that  is  given  him?  What 
is  the  name  and  descent  you  speak  of  so  impor- 
tantly?" 

"I  am  Conal,  son  of  Cathbar,  who  is  called  Shanleh, 
of  the  tribe  of  Fiacra;  a  free  tribe  with  no  overlord 
except  the  King  of  Ulster,  and  I  am  of  his  blood  and 
king-material  in  my  own  territory." 

"And  your  rank,  and  your  father's?" 

"A  flaith  myself,  and  Cathbar  a  high  aire,  formerly 
the  tanist." 

"And  your  shield  is  among  the  shields  of  flaiths  and 
aires.    What  more  would  you  have  ?" 

"It  is  not  for  my  rank  that  I  ask  more,  but  as  the 
representative  of  Fiacra's  house,  which  makes  it  right 
for  me  to  sit  next  after  the  kings  of  tuaths,  being 
king-material  of  a  tuath  myself." 

"All  of  which,"  said  the  brehon  sharply,  "you  should 
have  known  without  asking,  for  what  says  the  verse? 

The  duties  of  a  shanachie — it  is  not  hard  to  tell  them. 
To  be  learned " 

"Enough !"  said  the  shanachie.  "I  know  the  duties 
of  my  office  well  enough  without  being  wearied  with 
ranns  and  old  verses;  as  for  the  son  of  Cathbar,  he 
would  be  justly  entitled  to  the  place  he  claims  but 
that  Firbis,  the  son  of  Heremon,  of  the  Leinster  branch 
of  the  Clan  Fiacra,  is  here,  and  being  a  closer  kinship 
to  Fiacra,  and  of  a  family  from  whom  Cathbar's  an- 
cestors have  taken  gifts,  he  has  claimed  and  been  given 
the  place.     Here  is  his  shield." 

"By  the  oath  of  my  people !"  exclaimed  Conal.  "If 
any  Leinsterman  claims  nearer  descent  from  Fiacra 
than  myself  he  is  a  foul  liar,  and  if  Firbis  says  his 
fathers  have  given  gifts  to  mine,  except  it  may  be  as 
friends  give  them,  he  shall  answer  for  it.  The  Hy 
Fiacra  of  Leinster  is  a  mere  offshoot,  their  blood 
tainted  with  the  blood  of  Firbolgs  and  foreigners,  and 
I  will  prove  it  on  his  skin." 

"Peace,  peace,  boy!"  whispered  Mesgedra.  "Re- 
member the  dignity  of  the  herald.  That  Firbis  is  a 
plotter  like  all  Leinstermen.  I  know  him  well.  But 
do  not  storm  and  bluster.  We  will  appeal  to  the  king's 
shanachies,  who  will  surely  do  you  justice." 

"If  what  you  say  is  true  it  will  be  easy  to  show 
it,"  the  shanachie  said.  "And  there  are  several  rev- 
erend men  of  my  profession  outside  who  are  here  to 
decide  just  such  questions.  It  is  better  that  they  should 
give  judgment  than  I." 

They  followed  him  to  a  tree  near  by,  under  which 
two  or  three  aged  men  were  sitting  with  their  heads 
together.    The  herald  addressed  them  respectfully. 

"Learned  men,  a  dispute  concerning  the  descent  of 
Conal,  son  of  Cathbar  Shanleh,  and  Firbis,  the  son  of 
Heremon,  both  of  Hy  Fiacra." 

"Are  both  here  present?"  asked  the  oldest,  turning 
his  head  slightly. 

Ronan  the  bard  pushed  forward. 

"Conal  is  here,"  he  explained  confidently,  "and  there 
is  no  need  of  the  other's  presence.     We  merely  ask 


that  right  be  done,  and  a  word  will  serve  as  well  as 
an  hour's  talk." 

"Let  Firbis  be  summoned,"  said  the  old  man,  going 
back  to  his  talk  with  his  fellows. 

Word  was  sent  out  through  the  fair,  and  after  some 
delay  a  crier  appeared  bringing  the  Leinsterman  with 
him. 

Firbis  was  a  dark,  short  man  with  thin  lips  and  a 
brush  of  black  hair  shooting  up  almost  from  his  eye- 
brows. Turning  his  head  from  side  to  side  with  a 
challenging  air,  as  if  he  expected  controversy  and  was 
prepared  to  welcome  it,  he  came  striding  up  to  the 
group  under  the  tree,  and  demanded  impatiently  why 
he  had  been  sent  for. 

"One  is  here  who  claims  your  seat."  the  shanachie 
told  him,  "a  young  flaith  from  Ulster." 

"That  is  fine  news  indeed,"  the  Leinsterman  said 
with  ready  hostility.  "And  what  reason  does  the 
young  flaith  give  for  wanting  my  seat  besides  that 
he  does  not  like  his  own?" 

"He  claims  the  headship  of  the  clan  of  Fiacra  for 
his  family,  and  the  seat  as  its  representative  for  him- 
self." 

"I  have  heard  of  such  a  claim  before,"  Firbis  said 
with  a  bitter  look,  but  without  any  appearance  of  con- 
cern. "That  will  be  one  of  Cathbar's  scrubs,  I  suppose. 
I  am  satisfied  to  have  the  question  settled  now  once  for 
all.     Bring  him  out  with  his  claim!" 

He  turned  sharply  and  saw  Mesgedra. 

"Ho  !"  he  cried  quickly.  "I  thought  that  no  Ulster- 
man  would  have  had  the  impudence  to  put  forward 
that  demand  of  himself.  I  see  how  it  is  now.  Here 
is  the  High  King's  kitchen  boy,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  is  the  fat  fool  who  has  encouraged  this  boy 
to  insult  me." 

"What  way  is  that  to  talk  of  the  noble  Mesgedra?" 
cried  Ronan  Dhu.  "If  it  were  not  for  the  peace  of 
the  fair,  I  would  drive  my  spear  into  your  gullet." 

"We  will  speak  of  that  later,"  Mesgedra  said  calmly. 
"Meantime  the  question  is  of  the  boy's  rights." 

"I  will  give  him  his  belly  full  of  his  rights."  snapped 
Firbis.  "He  knows,  and  so  do  you,  that  his  family  and 
he  are  as  much  beneath  mine  as  pike  is  beneath  sal- 
mon. If  they  are  really  descended  from  Fiacra  at 
all,  then  they  are  of  my  blood,  and  have  that  much 
on  which  to  pride  themselves — but  as  for  rights  and 
rank,  my  charioteer  has  as  much  and  more  than  they. 
They  are  pigs  of  Ulster,  nothing  more." 

"Enough  talk,"  said  Ronan  sharply,  for  he  saw  that 
Conal's  temper  was  stirred  beyond  enduring.  "Prove 
your  right  or  move  your  shield.  Your  voice  is  un- 
pleasant.   It  annoys  me." 

"My  right  is  already  proven,,  and  my  shield  placed," 
answered  Firbis.     "Let  him  move  it  who  can." 

The  old  shanachie  turned  his  head  again. 

"Are  both  claimants  present  now?" 

"Both,"  Eoghan  said,  pushing  himself  to  the  front. 
"And  I  am  here  also,  Eoghan  the  brehon — my  name 
is  not  unknown,  I  think.  My  help  is  at  your  service 
in  any  point  touching  the  law.  Not  that  a  learned 
man  like  you  is  not  versed  in  the  laws,  just  as  I  dabble 
a  little  in  genealogy  myself ;  but  a  man  can  do  but  one 
thing  at  a  time.  While  you  have  learned  pedigrees  I 
have  learned  precedents.  Each  to  his  trade.  One  for 
scent,  the  other  for  speed,  as  the  man  said  when  he 
bred  the  deerhound  to  the  sleuth." 

"What  is  your  interest  in  this  affair?"  the  old 
genealogist  asked  coldly. 

"I  stand  with  Conal,  as  far  as  I  may  in  reason. 
I  am  an  impartial  man,  I  trust.  I  judge  fairly  be- 
tween all,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  my  opinion.  In 
matters  of  law  I  will  make  no  difference  between  one 
man  and  another,  though  one  were  my  brother  and 
one  my  enemy." 

"The  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case,"  an- 
swered the  shanachie  with  grave  restraint.  "Your 
help  is  kindly  offered.  We  thank  you.  Please  stand 
aside." 

The  bald-headed  brehon  drew  himself  up  to  the  full 
of  his  not  imposing  height,  and  puffed  out  his  cheeks 
indignantly. 

"What  case  is  there  with  which  the  law  has  nothing 
to  do?"  he  demanded.  "Who  is  there  so  high  that 
the  law  may  not  take  hold  of  him?  See  that  you  do 
right  in  this  matter,  or  I  will  show  you  that  a  shanachie 
is  under  the  law  like  another  man — his  duties  are  laid 
down  for  him  with  pains  and  penalties  for  the  breach 
of  them.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  law  has  to  say  to 
you.    How  goes  the  verse? 

What    are    the    duties    of    a    shanachie  ?      It   is    easy    to    an- 
swer  " 

"I  will  finish  your  verse  for  you,"  said  the  old  man : 
"To    reprove   the   presumptious   who    thrust    forward   without 

right. 
To  restrain  each  to  his  own  place,  not  heeding  vain  boasting. 
These  are  a  shanachie's  duties ;  fearless  his  behavior. 
Following  traditions,   not  listening  to  the  speech   of  the  igno- 
rant  

So  the  first  part  of  my  duty  is  to   put  you  in  your 
place.     You  are  an  intruding  meddler.     Stand  aside." 

The  brehon  grew  scarlet  and  waved  his  hands  im- 
potently,  but  one  or  two  of  the  shanachie's  stalwart 
disciples  closed  in  on  him,  and  he  thought  it  best  to 
say  no  more,  only  glaring  at  the  old  man  and  muttering 
through  his  teeth : 

"Disrespectful !  Abominable  !  The  law  will  see  to 
it  later." 


"Which  is  Conal?"  the  old  man  asked.  "Who  is 
your  father?" 

"Cathbar,  called  Shanleh,  son  of  Con-mara." 

"Firbis,  what  is  your  descent?" 

"I  am  the  son  of  Heremon  the  son  of  Cecht." 

"And  the  dispute  concerns ?" 

"Which  is  the  closer  in  descent  to  Fiacra,  and  has 
the  higher  place  by  right  of  birth." 

The  shanachies  put  their  heads  together  again  and 
consulted  in  low  tones  for  some  time.  At  length  the 
oldest  said: 

"The  case  is  clear  enough.  So  clear  that  I  am  sur- 
prised at  its  ever  having  arisen.     The  verse  is  plain: 

Who  was  first  of  the  blood  of  Fiacra,  strong  the  hen,. 

Before  Ulster  and  Leinster  were  made  separate? 

It  was  Art,  the  flame  of  war,  the  bestower  of  victory." 

"And  Art  was  my  ancestor,"  exclaimed  Firbis  tri- 
umphantly. 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  shanachie.  "Moreover,  it 
says: 

Therefore   let  all   men   of   Fiacra's   race. 

Take  gifts   from   Art  by  reason   of  his  kingship — 

Cows,  or  cloaks,  or  an  ounce  of  fine  gold." 

The  other  shanachies  nodded  solemnly. 

"That  is  the  right  of  it.  Let  Firbis  have  the  place." 

Conal's  face  had  gone  red  and  white  by  turns  a 
dozen  times  while  the  verses  were  recited. 

"By  the  gods  of  Ulster!"  he  exclaimed,  "if  Art  had 
been  the  whole  chivalry  of  the  Red  Branch  rolled  into 
one,  this  fellow's  Firbolg  blood  has  made  him  unfit 
to  be  chief  of  mine.  Art  is  dead  and  his  bones  are 
burned.  The  three  tuaths  of  the  clan  of  Fiacra  have 
had  different  chiefs  for  a  century,  and  mine  has  been 
strong  in  war  and  honored  in  men's  eyes,  while  this 
one's  has  been  paying  ignoble  tribute  and  plotting  re- 
bellion against  the  High  King,  as  all  know.  What 
does  his  descent  from  Art  matter?  Look  at  his  black 
face  and  bushy  hair.  He  is  pure  Firbolg,  and  no  son 
of  Fiacra." 

"Let  Firbis  have  the  place,"  repeated  the  shan- 
achie indifferently.  "But  let  the  son  of  Cathbar  be 
set  first  among  the  nobles  of  less  than  kingly  rank, 
for  his  place  should  be  a  high  one." 

"Keep  no  place  for  me!"  Conal  cried,  dashing  his 
hand  against  the  door-post.  "Have  your  feast  as 
seems  best  to  you,  and  fill  your  hall  with  traitors  and 
bondsmen.  Set  the  Firbolgs  in  the  high  places,  and 
put  the  Gaels  outside  to  eat  the  scraps.  For  myself 
I  take  my  shield  and  go." 

He  strode  into  the  hall,  sprang  upon  the  table  and 
pulled  his  shield  down  from  the  wall,  scattering  cups 
and  trenchers  with  his  foot.  He  came  out  holding  the 
shield  in  his  hand,  with  his  head  high  and  his  shoul- 
ders squared,  and  stood  in  the  door  for  a  moment 
while  he  looked  each  one  there  full  in  the  face  in  turn. 
His  eyes  glittered,  his  face  was  white  and  strained 
)  with  passion,  and  the  veins  on  his  forehead  stood  out 
purple.  He  began  to  walk  away  slowly,  but  Firbis 
called  after  him: 

"Wait  a  bit,  son  of  Cathbar,  there  is  something 
else." 

His  laugh  was  like  the  croak  of  an  ill-natured  crow. 

Conal  turned,  his  neck  bent  and  his  free  hand 
clenched,  but  said  nothing. 

"You  have  forgotten  your  gift.  Here,  take  it  home 
to  your  father,  and  tell  him  to  come  himself  and  claim 
my  seat  and  see  how  he  fares." 

Taking  a  torque  from  his  wrist,  he  threw  it  on  the 
ground  at  Conal's  feet  and  laughed  in  his  face. 

"A  gift  for  a  gift !"  cried  Conal  in  a  strange,  choking 
voice,  and  he  flung  his  heavy  shield  full  at  Firbis' 
head.  There  was  a  sharp  crack  as  bronze  met  bone, 
and  Firbis  fell,  his  limbs  flung  out,  sprawling  limply. 
A  great  rush  of  blood  flooded  his  face  like  a  curtain 
and  filled  the  footprints  in  the  soft  earth. — From  "The 
Portion  of  a  Champion."  by  Francis  o  Sullivan  lighc. 
Published  b\<  Charles  Seribner's  Sous. 


Along  the  course  of  the  Amur  River  in  the  province 
of  Heilungkiang.  Manchuria,  are  a  number  of  gold 
fields  which  have  been  worked  for  many  years  in  a 
primitive  fashion  by  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  combined  profit  from  four  of  these  has  averaged 
about  $546,000.  gold  standard,  annually  for  several 
years.  The  Chinese  believe  them  to  be  exceedingly 
rich  and  have  been  afraid  to  seek  foreign  assistance  in 
developing  them  for  fear  they  would  fall  definitely  into 
foreign  hands.  Lately,  however,  the  governor  of  Hei- 
lungkiang Province  has  undertaken  a  policy  of  en- 
couragement to  foreign  capital,  and  endeavored  to  in- 
terest it,  not  only  in  agricultural  and  timber  conces- 
sions, but  also  in  the  coal  and  gold  fields. 


Since  the  war  began   increasing  quantities  of  vege- 
table   waxes   are   being    used    in    the    manufacture    of 

candles,  boots  and  furniture  polishes,  and  phonograph 
records,  the  chief  materials  of  this  kind  in  common  use 
being  carnauba  wax,  Japan  wax,  and  China  wax.  A 
product  resembling  carnauba  wax  is  prepared  in  Mada- 
gascar from  the  leaves  of  the  raffia  palm,  which  is  the 
source  of  the  bass  used  by  the  gardeners.  The  wax  is 
obtained  from  the  residues  of  the  leaves  after  the  bass 
has  been  stripped  oft.  It  has. approximately  the  same 
melting  point  as  carnauba  wax,  and  behaves 
same  way  toward  solvents. 
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VOLTAIRINE. 

The  Unhappy  Romance  of  a  Faithful  Soidier. 

♦ 

Count  Nolhac  was  so  charmed  with  the  doctrines  of 
Voltaire.  Diderot,  and  the  other  encyclopaedists  that  he 
invented  the  name  of  Voltairine  for  his  daughter,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  her  mother  and  the  clergy. 
However,  this  did  not  prevent  her  growing  up  in  the 
doctrines  of  her  mother.  She  married  Ducarel,  a  scion 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  guillotine  left  her  a  young 
widow.  In  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honore  she  would  often  be  asked  to  vary  a  gay  soiree 
by  her  plaintive  singing  of  just  one  hymn,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  spinet  or  harpsichord.  The  hymn 
was  that  well-known  one  by  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux : 
Jesu,  Thou  joy  of  loving  hearts, 

Thou  fount  of  life,  Thou  light  of  men, 
From  the  best  joy  that  Earth  imparts 
We  turn  unfilled  to  Thee  again. 

Remember  that  these  courtly  ladies  and  gentlemen 
had  been  through  the  fires  of  the  Revolution.  At  the 
period  when  we  begin  they  were  in  the  first  flush  of  the 
reign  of  Xapoleon  as  emperor.  That  hymn  of  Ber- 
nard^, many  centuries  old,  had  an  aroma  like  opening 
an  alabaster  box  of  spikenard,  very  precious. 

The  emperor  was  trying  to  mold  society  in  a  har- 
monious manner.  Colonel  Delmas  was  a  kind  of 
amorous  lion,  admitted  to  the  sacred  Faubourg.  He 
amused  every  one  with  a  determined  courtship  of  lime. 
Ducarel,  who  always  said  she  did  not  care  for  him, 
more  especially  because  he  was  a  Voltairian  philoso- 
pher and  thinly  disguised  Republican,  without  such  skill 
as  that  of  Bernadotte,  afterwards  King  of  Sweden,  in 
covering  it  up. 

Delmas  had  done  well  at  Marengo,  but  at  Napoleon's 
coronation  he  remarked  to  a  knot  of  officers,  "For  this 
we  sacrificed  a  million  men." 

Mme.  Ducarel  was  foolishly  persuaded  by  mischiev- 
ous ladies  to  play  a  trick  on  Delmas.  She  wagered  that 
she  would  bring  him  to  her  feet,  and  he  duly  knelt  on 
the  carpet,  while  an  audible  titter  issued  from  behind  a 
curtain.  This  he  never  forgave,  and  turned  his  back 
on  the  Faubourg  forever  with  curses. 

Then,  as  you  may  imagine.  Mme.  Ducarel  found  she 
had  an  affection  for  him.  However,  there  she  was,  left 
on  the  shelf.  She  accepted  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
General  Davoust.  He  repaired  to  Xapoleon  to  obtain 
the  indispensable  consent  of  that  Kaiser  of  the  era. 
The  antechamber  at  the  Tuileries  was  full  of  officers 
and  others,  and  he  had  to  wait. 

Among  those  waiting  was  General  Leclerc,  husband 
of  Pauline.  Napoleon's  beautiful  sister. 

"I'm  in  a  quandary,"  said  Leclerc  to  Davoust.  "The 
emperor  has  ordered  me  to  take  command  at  San  Do- 
mingo, in  the  West  Indies.  His  real  object  is  to  get 
Pauly  away  from  Paris,  as  she  is  to  go  also.  She  is  in 
a  frightful  state,  and  has  made  me  wait  on  Napoleon 
to  represent  that  my  sister,  who  is  to  remain,  will  be  in 
danger  for  lack  of  a  protector.    So " 

Here  the  aide-de-camp  came  and  summoned  "General 
Leclerc." 

He  went  in,  and  duly  laid  his  grievance  before  the 
emperor. 

"Oh."  said  Napoleon,  "I  will  take  care  of  her.  Go 
and  wait  in  the  anteroom  till  I  send  to  you." 

Leclerc  duly  went,  and  took  his  seat  with  Generals 
Davoust,  Ney.  Massena.  Duhesme,  Nansouty,  Moncev. 
St.  Cyr.  MM.  Cambaceres.  Mollien.  Ouvrard,  the 
Bishops  of  Rheims.  Milan,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
distinguished  personages. 

Berthier,  chief  of  staff,  was  seated  with  Napoleon, 
and  ventured  to  ask,  "What  will  you  do  with  Mile. 
Leclerc?" 

"Marry  her  to  the  first  man  who  comes  in." 

Enter  Dauvost,  with  profuse  bows. 

"Sire,  I  have  come  to  ask  your  consent  to  mv  mar- 
riage with " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know.  Mile.  Leclerc." 

"No,  sire !" 

The  emperor  gave  an  impatient  stamp,  and  said,  "Go 
out  and  settle  it  with  Leclerc." 

Davoust  knew  his  emperor.  He  went  out,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  married  Mile.  Leclerc. 

She  proved  an  excellent  wife.  Moral :  Consult  youi 
emperor,  your  mother,  or  some  other  trustworthy  per- 
son in  choosing  your  spouse. 

Mme.  Ducarel  disappeared  from  society. 

Colonel  Delmas  was  appointed  to  serve  under 
Suchet's  command,  in  the  southeast  of  Spain. 

His  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  romantic  Convent 
of  Golpe.  It  stood  on  almost  a  rocky  island,  only  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway  like  Gibraltar. 
He  visited  Golpe.  A  winding  staircase  took  him  to  the 
gallery  of  the  chapel,  where  he  was  profoundly  affected. 
He  had  never  been  in  a  place  of  worship  except  when 
he  saw  the  emperor  crowned. 

The  faith  of  his  fathers  came  over  him. 

The  chapel  was  sumptuously  decorated  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  several  centuries.  Some  person,  behind 
a  curtain,  was  playing  a  gentle  offertoire  on  the  organ, 
and  th-.t  helped  the  enchantment  In  front  r,f  the  altar 
a  red  lamp,  alight,  hung  by  a  gilded  chain.  Behind 
the  altar  was  a  dim  painting  of  the  crucifixion.  The 
wind-  ws  were  all  painted  with  the  miracle*.  On  one 
of  the  altar  was  a  strangely  human  life-size 
re-1  statue  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  Infant  holding 


forth  His  arms.  On  the  other  side  there  was  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Savior  in  glory,  from  Raphael's  "Trans- 
figuration." The  ceiling  was  painted,  amidst  deep  blue 
sky  and  glittering  stars,  with  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  neither  that  of  Titian  or  Rubens,  but  most 
alluring.     Possibly  a  Murillo. 

While  these  absorbed  him  he  was  startled  by  the 
organ  giving  the  air  of 

Jesu,  Thou  joy  of  loving  hearts. 

A  female  voice  then  sung  it. 

"Ah!"  thought  Delmas.  "Very  nice,  but  not  equal 
to  Voltairine." 

Afterwards  he  said  to  the  abbess  he  would  like  to 
see  the  nun  who  was  singing. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  but  said  "All  right." 

He  waited  in  front  of  a  piece  of  wainscot  like  a  Con- 
fessional, with  an  aperture  covered  by  a  green  cur- 
tain. 

It  was  drawn,  and  the  abbess  appeared  with  Vol- 
tairine. 

Both  started  and  the  abbess  said.  "You  know  each 
other?" 

Voltairine  blurted  out  a  fib.  with  "He's  my  cousin." 

The)'  talked  in  French,  but  the  abbess  only  under- 
stood Spanish. 

The  conversation  waxed  warm.  Delmas  declared 
that  he  would  take  her  away  by  force. 

She  burst  into  tears  and  said,  "He  is  my  lover." 

On  this  the  curtain  was  drawn  and  they  hurried 
away. 

"Nevertheless."  muttered  Delmas.  "I  will  have  her." 

For  six  months  he  matured  a  scheme.  Ultimately, 
by  copious  bribery,  he  got  a  postern  on  the  seaward 
side  left  open.  With  trusty  friends  he  stood  off  the 
peninsula  at  midnight  in  a  cutter.  A  lovely,  fine,  quiet 
night,  except  for  a  nice  breeze  from  the  land.  The 
convent  lights  were  all  out  but  one  from  the  chapel. 

The  padrone  said,  "They  leave  that  as  a  kindly  guide 
to  mariners." 

Delmas.  with  two  friends,  went  ashore  in  a  boat 
The  postern  was  readily  accessible.  They  entered  the 
convent.  Delmas  had  heard  Voltairine  referred  to  as 
No.  51.  and  had  noticed  that  number,  among  others,  on 
the  cell  doors. 

A  little  in  advance  of  the  others,  he  stole  along  the 
corridors,  guided  by  a  plan  which  had  been  supplied 
to  him.  He  came  to  the  open  door  leading  to  the  gal- 
lery of  the  chapel. 

"Why,"  said  he  to  himself,  "she's  there!  I  will  have 
an  easy  job." 

Surely  enough,  the  organ  was  playing  the  tune  of 
Jesu.  Thou  joy  of  loving  hearts. 

He  softly  went  up  the  stairs  to  reconnoitre. 

The  body  of  Voltairine  was  lying  on  a  black  cata- 
falque, with  long  candles  at  the  head  and  foot.  Beside 
it  a  nun  sat  reading. — Imperial  Review. 


The  recover)'  of  the  valuable  by-products  from  Amer- 
ican coke  manufacture  made  big  advances  in  1915  and 
has  now  attained  the  proportions  of  an  important  in- 
dustry.    The  value  of  these  by-products  last  year  was 
nearly  $30,000,000,  a  large  increase  over  the  previous 
high-water  mark  in   1914.     Although  there  were  ma-  ! 
terial  increases  in  the  output  and  value  of  gas,  tar,  and 
ammonia,  the  increase  in  benzol  products  was  remark- 
able and  presented  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
year  in  the  coke  industry.    The  value  of  these  products 
rose  from  less  than  Sl',000,000  in  1914  to  more  than 
5/ .760,000  in  1915.     Benzol  has  been  recovered  in  this 
country  from   coke-oven  gas   for  a  number  of  years, 
but  prior  to  1915  the  market  was  small  and  the  prices 
low.     The  awakening  of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
the  need  for  a  dye  industry  and  to  a  realization  that 
such  an  industry  can  not  spring  full-grown  from  noth-  i 
ing,  but  must  be  fostered  and  developed  is  now  a  well- 
known  story.    Few  are  aware,  however,  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  within  a  year  in  laying  the  founda-  I 
tions  for  future  progress  in  that  industry.     Under  the  ! 
spur   of   almost   fabulous   prices   for  benzol   products, 
retort  coke-oven  plants  throughout  the  country  quickly 
installed   elaborate   benzol-recover)-   systems,   and   now 
save  the  valuable  oils  that  not  very  long  ago  were  being 
buried  or  wasted,   or,   if   saved,   were  begging   for   a 
market.     In  1914  there  were  fourteen  benzol  plants  in 
the  United  States,  but  they  were  all  controlled  by  one 
company,  and  therefore  it  is  not  feasible  to  publish  the  ; 
statistics  of  their  production  for  that  or  previous  years,  i 
Last  year  sixteen  additional  coke  plants  were  equipped 
with  benzol  apparatus,  and  the  output  was  very  greatly 
increased.     Crude  bonzol,  which  in   1914  was  used  to  • 
some  extent  for  motor  fuel,  contained  the  toluol,  which 
is  now  separated  out  and  sold  at  fancy  prices. 
■  ■  * 

In  the  far  north  the  new  land  discovered  by  Vilhjal- 
mur  Stefansson  is,  according  to  word  sent  south  by 
the  explorer,  a  second  Greenland.  Some  time  ago 
Stefansson  had  explored  about  200  miles  of  its  shore 
line  and  found  high  mountains  on  it.  Stefansson.  who 
went  into  the  polar  region  in  1913,  probably  will  not 
return  to  civilization  during  the  present  season,  but  will 
continue  his  work  of  exploring  newly  discovered  land 
n..rth  of  Prince  Patrick  Land. 

fu  

Of  the  world's  production  of  copper  it  is  estimated 
that  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  is  used  in  the  electrical 
industry  in  normal  times. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 

A  Bard's  Epitaph. 
Is  there  a  whim-inspired  fool, 
Owre  fast  for  thought,  owre  hot  for  rule. 
Owre  blate  to  seek,  owre  prood  to  snooi. 

Let   him  draw  near  ; 
And  owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  dool. 

And  drap  a  tear. 

Is  there  a  Bard  of  rustic  song. 

Who,   noteless,   steals  the   crowds  among 

That  weekly  this  area  throng, 

O,  pass  not  by ! 
But,   with  a  frater-feeling  strong. 

Here,  heave  a  sigh. 

Is  there  a  man  whose  judgment  clear, 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer, 
Yet  runs,  himself,  life's  mad  career 

Wild  as  the  wave ; 
Here  pause — and,  thro'  the  starting  tear. 

Survey  this  grave. 

The  poor  Inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn,  and  wise  to  know. 

And  keenly   felt   the   friendly  glow, 

And  softer  flame  ; 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low. 

And  stain'd  his  name ! 

Reader,   attend — whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole. 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole, 

In  low  pursuit ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious,  self-control 

Is  wisdom's  root.  — Robert  Burns. 


Piety. 
O  Piety  !    O  heavenly  Piety  ! 
She  is  not  rigid  as  fanatics  deem, 
But  warm  as  Love,  and  beautiful  as  Hope. 

Prop  of  the  weak,  the  crown  of  humbleness. 
The  clue  of  doubt,  the  eyesight  of  the  blind. 
The  heavenly  robe  and  garniture  of  clay. 

Sweet   Piety  !   divinest  Piety  ! 
She  has  a  soul  capacious  as  the  spheres, 
A  heart  as  large  as  all  humanity. 

Who  to  his  dwelling  takes  that  visitant. 
Has  a  perpetual   solace  in  all  pain, 
A  friend  and  comforter  in  every  grief. 

The  noblest  domes,  the  haughtiest  palaces. 
That  know  not  her,  have  ever  open  gates 
Where  Misery  may  enter  at  her  will. 

But  from  the  threshold  of  the  poorest  hut, 
Where  she  sits  smiling.  Sorrow  passes  by. 
And  owns  the  spell  that  robs  her  of  her  sting. 

m — Charles  Mackay. 

The  Clover. 
Some  sings  of  the  lily,  and  daisy,  and  rose. 
And  the  pansies  and  pinks  that  the  summertime  throws 
In  the  green  grassy  lap  of  the  medder  that  lays 
Blinkin'  up  at  the  skies  through  the  sunshiny  days ; 
But  what  is  the  lily  and  all  of  the  rest 
Of  the  flowers  to  a  man  with  a  heart  in  his  breast 
That  has  dipped  brimmin'  full  of  the  honey  and  dew 
Of   the    sweet    clover-blossoms   his   babyhood   knew  ? 

I  never  set  eyes  on  a  clover-field  now. 

Or  fool  round  a  stable,  or  climb  in  the  mow. 

But  my  childhood  comes  back,  just  as  clear  and  as  plain 

As  the  smell  of  the  clover  I'm  sniffin'  again  ; 

And  I  wander  away  in  a  barefooted  dream, 

Where  I  tangle  my  toes  in  the  blossoms  that  gleam 

With  the  dew  of  the  dawn  of  the  morning  of  love 

Ere  it  wept  o'er  the  graves  that  I'm  weepin'  above. 

And  so  I  love  clover — it  seems  like  a  part 

Of  the  sacredest  sorrows  and  joys  of  my  heart ; 

And  wherever  it  blossoms,  oh,  there  let  me  bow. 

And  thank  the  good  God  as  I'm  thankin'  him  now ; 

And  I  pray  to  him  still  for  the  strength,  when  I  die. 

To  go  out  in  the  clover  and  tell  it  good-by, 

And  lovingly  nestle  my  face  in  its  bloom, 

While  my  soul  slips  away  on  a  breath  of  perfume. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Labor. 
Labor  is  life !  'tis  the  still  water  faileth ; 
Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth ; 
Keep  the  watch  wound,  or  the  dark  rust  assaileth ; 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  glory ! — the  flying  cloud  lightens ; 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens ; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark   future   frightens ; 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in  tune! 

Labor  is  rest — from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us ; 
Rest   from    all   petty   vexations   that   meet  us ; 
Rest  from  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us ; 

Rest  from  world-sirens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 
Work, — and  pure   slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy   pillow; 
Work, — thou  shalt  ride  over  Care's  coming  billow ; 
Lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  Woe's  weeping  willow, 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will! 

Droop  not, — though  shame,  sin,  and  anguish  are  round  thee ! 
Bravely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  hath  bound  thee! 
Look  to  the  pure  heaven  smiling  beyond  thee ! 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness, — a  clod  ! 
Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly ! 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly ! 
Labor ! — all  labor  is  noble  and  holy ; 

Let  thy  great  deed  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. 

— Frances  Sargent   Osgood. 


Papermaking  was  one  of  the  earliest  industries  of 
Japan.  When  Europeans  were  writing  on  the  skins  of 
animals  and  leaves  of  plants,  ancestors  of  modern  Jap- 
anese were  recording  their  thoughts  on  paper  made 
from  wood  or  vegetable  fibre.  Paper-making  in  Japan 
was  probably  introduced  from  Korea  about  610  A.  D. 
in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Suiko,  this  being  the  first 
mention  of  paper  in  Japanese  history. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  RUSSIA  THAT  SHALL  BE. 


Richard  Washburn  Child  Writes   of   Russia   at   War   and  of 
Her  Coming  Progress. 


The  world  is  beginning  to  believe  that  one  of  the 
results  of  the  war  in  Europe  will  be  to  give  Russia  a 
new  and  forward  place  among  the  nations.  For  cen- 
turies she  has  been  almost  inert,  physically  and  men- 
tally developed  only  to  a  small  degree,  steeped  in  igno 
ranee  and  superstition.  Xow  comes  the  vision  of 
Russia  awakened  by  conflict,  her  people  brought  to  a 
realization  of  the  power  that  lies  dormant  in  them.  It 
is  this  vision  that  forms  the  burden  of  "Potential 
Russia,"  a  volume  by  Richard  Washburn  Child,  who 
has  recorded  the  result  of  many  months  of  travel  and 
investigation  in  the  Czar's  domain.  He  writes  vividly 
and  graphically  of  war  scenes,  and  convincingly  of  the 
commercial  possibilities  that  Russia  will  present  when 
the  war  has  ended.  His  book  is  in  part  an  appeal  to 
American  business  men,  who,  he  says,  are  neglecting 
to  prepare  for  a  coming  trade  opportunity  such  as  has 
never  before  existed.  Other  nations,  he  declares,  are 
getting  ready.  Commercial  agents  of  English,  French, 
and  Japanese  firms  are  swarming  over  Russia,  pre- 
paring for  the  harvest.  Americans  are  doing  little  or 
nothing. 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  development  in  Russia 
is  a  lack  of  ability  to  organize,  says  Mr.  Child.  The 
Russian  is  so  thoroughly  an  individualist  that  he  finds 
concerted  action  hard  of  accomplishment.  But  or- 
ganization, with  beneficial  results,  will  come,  says  Mr. 
Child : 

The  growth  of  Russian  industrial  organization,  now  that 
Germany  is  ousted,  will  mean  the  existence  of  something 
new  in  the  empire.  Heretofore  the  reactionary  government 
element  could  object  to  organization,  but  it  can  not  object 
to  industrial  organization  ;  heretofore  the  liberal  movement  in 
Russia  has  been  scattered  about  and  has  grouped  and  re- 
grouped its  demands  and  its  programs  so  that  there  are  end- 
less and  various  philosophies  of  reform  ;  parties  in  the  Duma 
are  split  into  factions ;  the  people  of  Russia  present  no  solid 
or  constant  opposition  to  the  administration  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy. But  loathsome  as  the  idea  may  be  to  many 
idealists  and  reformers — and  I  found  it  loathsome  to  Russians 
— willy-nilly  there  will  develop  a  Russian  business  and  in- 
dustrial growth.  This  growth  will  have  its  organization,  and 
this  organization  will  have  a  clear,  even  if  unpoetic,  vision, 
and  its  demands  for  change  will  be  constant.  Business  will 
know  what  it  wants,  and  will  go  after  it.      .      .      . 

Not  only  are  the  Russian  people  averse  to  co- 
operation, but  it  has  been  discouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  is  instanced: 

An  example  of  the  government  attitude  is  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Central  Committee  of  War  and  Industry.  It  was 
the  conception  of  certain  manufacturers  in  Russia  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  immediate  mobilization  of  industries  back  of 
the  war.  Bogoslovsky  and  Kyshtym,  for  instance,  being 
metal-workers  from  the  Ural  district  and  having  large  foun- 
dries and  steel  plants,  came  to  Petrograd  early  in  the  war 
with  proposals  for  industrial  mobilization  and  offered  the  re- 
sources at  their  command.  The  government  wrapped  their 
proposals  in  an  envelope  of  official  chill.  Men  like  Chelnikov, 
mayor  of  Moscow  ;  Riaboushinsky,  the  head  of  the  industrial 
mobilization  work  in  Moscow;  many  prominent  members  of 
the  Duma,  Korovalov,  and  even  Alexander  Guchkov,  urged 
the  necessity  of  enlisting  the  manufacturers  of  Russia.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  first  year  of  the  war  had  gone  that  the 
Central  Committee  finally  was  allowed  to  go  to  work. 

Here  are  a  few  figures  as  to  the  physical  resources 
of  Russia — figures  that  almost  stagger  the  imagination: 

Russia  is  a  world's  timber  supply.  Of  its  eight  and  a  half 
million  of  square  miles,  thirty-nine  per  cent  is  in  timber. 
Exclusive  of  Siberia,  there  are  more  than  five  million  acres 
of  forest,  but  including  Siberia,  the  Russian  government  itself 
owns  over   nine  hundred  million  acres  of  woods. 

Russia,  developed,  could  feed  the  world.  In  1915,  while 
the  war  was  in  progress,  the  acreage  in  cultivation  in  Euro- 
pean Russia  was  not  diminished,  but  increased;  the  empire 
had  over  three  hundred  million  acres  in  active  agriculture. 
Generally  speaking,  modern  methods  of  agriculture,  exten- 
sive and  intensive,  are  not  in  use.  There  is  land  enough;  in 
the  United  States  there  are  thirty  persons  for  every  square 
mile,  but  in  Russia  there  are  only  eighteen,  and  yet  the 
population  of  Russia  is  almost  twice  that  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  United  States  almost  half  the  people  live  in  towns: 
in  Russia  less  than  fifteen  per  cent  live  in  towns.  The  people 
are  on  the  soil  and  yet  the  soil  in  its  external  richness  is 
almost  untouched. 

Under  that  soil  are  some  of  the  richest  mining  deposits  in 
the  globe.  It  is  estimated  that  Russia  owns  coal  deposits 
of  more  than  250,000,000,000  tons.  She  has  copper  to  spare. 
The  iron  ore  of  the  empire   scarcely  has  been  touched. 

And  Russia  is  undeveloped.  The  story  of  the  ways  of 
communication  tells  this.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  group  of  Rus- 
sian army  engineers  lingering  at  the  mess  table  in  staff  head- 
quarters were  discussing  with  foreigners  the  difficulties  which 
are  besetting  Russia  in  obtaining  ammunition  from  the  outer 
world  now  that  the  war  had  closed  the  entrances,  except  at 
V  ladivostok  on  the  Pacific  and  at  the  half-frozen  water  gates 
of   Archangel   on   the   Arctic    Ocean. 

"It  is  not  only  a  military  misfortune,  but  an  economic 
misfortune,"  said  one.  "Since  the  war  began,  our  exports 
have  been  reduced  to  almost  nothing.  We  owe  more  and 
more  for  imports  and  we  can  not  move  our  cereals  and  oils 
for  exchange.  But  we  see,  too,  how  lame  is  our  internal 
system   of  communication." 

"Never  have  you  spoken  truer  words,"  exclaimed  the  other, 
who  in  times  of  peace  is  engaged  in  the  imperial  railway 
service.  "We  have  about  forty-seven  thousand  miles,  but 
there  is  no  country  where  shoes  are  worn  which  has  so  few 
miles  for  each  one  hundred  thousand  people.  And  there  are 
180  square  miles  of  territory  for  every  running  mile  of  rail- 
road, and  nearly  three-fourths  belongs  to  the  state  and  nearly 
three-fourths  has  been  built  within  thirty  years.  That  shows 
the  youth  of  Russia,   eh?" 

Mr.  Child  has  much  to  say  of  the  new  national  spirit 
that  has  been  created  in  Russia  by  the  war.  The 
stirring  of  the  people  that  was  caused  by  the  war  with 
Japan  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Duma,  says  Mr. 


Child,  and  he  declares  that  the  present  war  will  mean 
a  still  further  advance  of  democracy : 

The  war  knits  the  fabric  of  the  national  spirit  by  the  bond 
of  having  a  common  enemy  and  a  single  cause.  The  process 
of  this  knitting  is  aided  most  by  the  fact  that  in  war  time 
the  empire  moves.  Soldiers  carrying  the  thread  of  national 
feeling  go  from  place  to  place,  from  the  country  to  the  capi- 
tals, from  the  capitals  to  the  front,  and  if  still  alive,  wounded, 
dismissed,  or  on  leave,  return  to  their  homes.  Civilians,  the 
women  and  children  in  great  numbers,  follow  the  movement 
to  the  cities,  drawn  by  gregariousness  in  emergency,  by  relief 
work,  by  desire  to  be  near  hospitals  where  wounded  lie,  or 
near  graves  where  dead  are  buried,  or  near  the  trenches  and 
battle  lines  where  loved  ones  wait  and  fight.  It  is  this 
shuttling  back  and  forth  which  is  weaving  the  new  national- 
ism. 

Feodor  is  a  Russian  soldier.  A  piece  of  German  shrapnel 
entered  his  thigh  Therefore,  discharged  from  the  hospital,  he 
returned  to  a  peasant's  home.  This  home  is  one  of  those 
wooden,  heavily  beamed  houses  with  a  thatched  roof,  yellow 
once  with  the  sappy  yellow  of  new-cut  fir,  gray  now  with 
the  eternal  beat  of  the  Russian  winter.  On  the  second  floor, 
the  dwelling  floor  of  the  family,  where  in  cold  weather  the 
members  sleep  on  the  stove,  are  gathered  the  neighbors.  Xot 
only  have  they  come  to  greet  the  hero,  Feodor,  but  also  to 
listen  to  all  that  he  has  to  tell  them ;  weak  tea  is  sipped 
through  tiny  pieces  of  precious  sugar  held  between  the  teeth. 
Thick  but  timid  fingers  touch  the  cross  of  honor  pinned  upon 
the  rough  tan  frieze  of  Feodor's  coat.  There  are  silent  old 
men  who  have  learned  so  well  two  phrases  in  their  long 
days:  "Zahftra" — tomorrow;  and  the  other  phrase  of  fatal- 
ism :  "What  can  be  done  about  it  ?"  There  are  the  boys, 
belonging  to  an  age  of  more  education,  who,  unlike  the  old 
men,  and  most  Americans,  too,  for  that  matter,  have  a  realiza- 
tion that  Russia  is  not  an  ancient  country,  but  is  even  younger 
than  the  United  States.  They  know  that  their  country  is 
possessed  of  limitless  and  untouched  resources  of  soil  and 
minerals,  and  that  it  is  still  waiting  for  an  awakening.  There 
are  the  women  with  their  large  working  hands  folded.  All 
are  intent  because  Feodor  is  the  one  person  who  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  community  has  gone  forth  to  rub  elbows  with  the 
whole  of  Russia — the  whole  of  Russia  brought  together  from 
the  lands  of  the  four  winds.  To  them  he  has  brought  back 
more  than  his  wound  and  his  cross ;  he  has  brought  back  the 
empire. 

Air.  Child  has  great  admiration  for  the  Russian 
woman  and  great  faith  in  her  future  development. 
Education  is  all  she  needs,  he  says,  to  make  her  a  won- 
derful factor  in  the  progress  of  Russia.  And  the  op- 
portunities for  her  to  obtain  an  education  are  con- 
stantly widening.  "The  Slav  woman  will  find  herself. 
Put  education  within  her  reach  and  she  responds  in  a 
way  to  give  us  all  surprise,"  a  woman  settlement 
worker  told  the  author,  who  adds : 

To  this  settlement  society,  which  like  others  in  Petrograd 
exists  by  the  donations  and  energy  of  advanced  Russian 
women,  and  in  spite  of  the  misgivings  of  some  authorities, 
there  come  on  Sundays  hundreds  of  peasant  girls  who  are 
now  industrial  workers.  The  contrast  between  their  face? 
and  those  of  girls  in  the  villages  is  astonishing.  The  girl  who 
has  stayed  on  the  soil  has  a  happier  expression,  but  the  film 
of  an  inactive  mind  often  covers  her  countenance.  These 
settlement  visitors,  whose  clothes  are  so  much  uglier,  and 
whose  faces  are  so  much  harder,  look  without  the  rural  shy- 
ness into  one's  eyes.  They  have  tasted  of  thinking  life.  And 
this  fact  lifts  their  heads  and  perhaps  their  spirits  out  of  the 
mire  into  which  they  may  have  put  their  feet.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  new  thinking  life  comes  to  them  with  any 
consciousness  of  sex  differences ;  women  who  for  generations 
have  shared  in  productive  manual  labor  and  now  have  not 
been  behind  the  men  of  their  class  in  finding  a  way 
through  the  muck  of  Russia's  industrial  growth  toward 
larger  expressions  of  self,  look  upon  themselves  as  Russians 
and  human  beings  before  the  idea  occurs  to  them  that  they 
wear  long  hair  and  by  its  symbol  are  set  apart  in  a  class  to 
fight  with  self-interest  some  kind  of  a  class  battle.  I  have 
seen  evidence  enough  that  when  they  are  conscious  of 
fighting  a  battle  at  all,  they  are  only  conscious  of  fighting  the 
battle  of  all  people,  men  and  women,  for  new  freedom. 

Some  interesting  facts  are  given  as  to  the  status  and 
position  of  the  Russian  peasant  women: 

The  peasant  woman  of  the  past  and  present  has  been  the 
victim  of  endless  labor.  She  is  expected  to  take  care  of  th" 
house,  provide  clothing,  and  prepare  all  food.  She  often  tills 
a  plot  of  ground  on  her  own  account  and  labors  in  the 
planting  and  the  harvest.  At  eight  or  ten  the  care  of  chil- 
dren is  put  upon  young  girls,  and  from  this  time  on  until  a 
few  years  later,  when  they  marry,  the  amount  of  drudgery 
increases.  The  peasant  marriage  is  one  often  arranged  by 
relatives  for  convenience  and  there  still  persist  the  customs 
left  from  the  ancient  tribal  family,  solidarity,  community  of 
property,  and  supremacy  of  the  ranking  male  which  often 
causes  the  bride  not  only  to  be  viewed  as  the  property  of  the 
husband,  but  as  the  property-  of  his  relatives.  Moral  stand- 
ards vary  from  place  to  place;  in  some  districts  little  chastity 
is  expected,  in  others  much.  Many  tragedies  come  about  be- 
cause after  an  association  of  love  the  young  man  is  drafted 
for  army  service.  Often  when  the  moral  standard  for  the 
unmarried  is  high,  the  standards  for  married  persons  are  low. 
But  it  is  always  the  woman  who  has  the  worst  of  it.  Wife 
beating  and  other  wrongs  of  a  proprietary  nature  are  not  un- 
common practices.  In  some  districts,  however,  the  women, 
in  the  absence  of  male  representatives,  are  allowed  a  voice 
in  the  village  council.  Independent  earnings  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  woman;  if  she  has  labored  in  the 
fields  of  a  landed  proprietor  the  pitiful  pay  she  draws  is  her 
own,  and  with  the  beginnings  of  industrial  development  the 
peasant  women  seeking  larger  independent  earning  power  have 
pressed  toward  the  factories  to  become  more  of  the  nature 
of  persons,  and  less  of  the  nature  of  property. 

Many  pen  pictures  have  been  drawn  of  the  Czar — no 
two  of  them  alike.  Let  us  add  the  conception  of  Mr. 
Child,  who  saw  the  emperor  at  short  range: 

The  Czar  is  a  zealot.  He  is  intense.  He  is  religious  to  the 
point  of  superstition.  He  believes  firmly  enough  that  the 
destiny  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  million  persons  and  their 
posterity  is  in  his  charge.  Whatever  may.  be  the  narrowness 
of  his  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  his  sincerity  in 
wishing  to  maintain  the  Russian  dynasty  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  he  inherited  it  from  his 
father.  He  loves  his  people:  if  he  believes  that  demiicr.itic 
government  is  dangerous  for  Russia,  it  is  because  he  believes 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  stability  and  not  merely  that  he  feels 
that  it  menaces  the  prerogative  of  the  monarchy.  To  him  the 
dynasty  is  an  heirloom  ;  it  must  be  handed  down  to  the  Czaro- 
vitch  as  it  now  stands,  not  because  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
line  of  emperors,  but  because  he  believes  it  a  good  thing   for 


the  millions  of  people.     The  Czar  may  not  be  a  man  of  much 
imagination,  but  he  is  a  man  of  much  sentiment. 

In  laying  the  foundations  for  his  conclusions  as  to 
the  political  and  industrial  future  of  Russia,  Mr.  Child 
presents  some  remarkable  accounts  of  flights  of  refugees 
— Russian  peasants,  laborers,  merchants,  financiers,  pro- 
fessional people,  scholars,  driven  from  their  homes  pen- 
niless and  hungry  by  the  exigencies  of  war: 

I  awoke  one  morning  in  a  little  town  in  the  middle  of 
western  Russia  to  the  realization  that  I  had  tossed  about, 
disturbed  in  sleep  by  voices  which,  in  the  gray  dawn,  had 
mumbled  along  under  my  window. 

Like  the  flow  of  a  stream,  the  voices  were  going  by  in  the 
narrow  street  below,  and  at  first  I  thought  they  were  the 
voices  of  the  new  Russian  regiments  swinging  onward  toward 
the  front  again  with  the  rhythmic  marching  swing  of  the 
Czar's  armies.  But  it  was  a  stranger  and  even  more  tragic 
procession   upon   which  I  looked. 

During  the  night  snow  had  fallen  upon  the  streets  and 
upon  the  tw6*-storied  pink,  gray,  green,  and  pale-blue  plas- 
tered shops  and  houses  of  the  place.  With  their  uncertain, 
plodding,  stumbling  feet  causing  this  dry  snow  to  creak  be- 
neath, a  straggling  irregular  procession  of  children,  women, 
and  men  moved  onward  in  the  gray  of  breaking  morning. 
Some  walked  straight,  bearing  parcels  and  sacks  in  their 
hands  :  others  were  bent  by  the  burdens  of  their  possessions, 
or  by  mere  weariness,  or  as  if  the  eternal  cold  had  broken 
the  spirit.  The  heads  of  all,  even  of  the  young  children, 
were  set  doggedly.  All  talked,  or  shouted,  or  whined,  but 
none  save  one  of  all  the  hundreds  turned  to  look  behind,  and 
so  it  appeared  that  the  mind  of  each  ragged  creature  was 
traveling  a  little  faster  than  the  body  toward  an  unknown 
goal. 

The  one  who  looked  backward  was  an  old  man,  and  because, 
while  he  remained  within  sight,  he  stopped,  turned,  stared  at 
the  night  which  was  retreating  over  the  western  horizon, 
gazed  far  away  wistfully,  and  shook  his  head  as  if  he  could  not 
understand,  I  thought  that  he  was  a  sadder  sight  than  all  the 
rest  and  perhaps  more  to  be  pitied.  He  could  not  forget  the 
years  he  had  lived  nor  his  home.  Foolish  Russian:  all  that 
made  life  for  him  had  been  wiped  out,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  still  hoped  that  this  fact  by  strange  magic  would  dis- 
appear into  the  haze  of  dreams. 

According  to  the  figures  and  estimates  that  Mr.  Child 
was  able  to  obtain  the  number  of  these  refugees  is  any- 
where from  ten  to  fourteen  million — more  than  the 
population  of  Canada.  The  fearful  fate  of  most  of 
them  was  beyond  conception.  With  nowhere  to  go, 
they  simply  trudged  whatever  way  was  ahead  of  them 
— anywhere  to  get  away  from  the  war  demon  that  har- 
ried them.  Some  of  them  were  taken  care  of  in  cities 
that  had  already  too  large  a  burden  to  bear.  Tens  of 
thousands  perished  by  the  roadside.  Yet  in  .all  this 
suffering  Mr.  Child  sees  good — sees  elements  that  go 
toward  creating  a  new  national  spirit: 

I  saw  that  war  had  brought  a  blight  more  fearful  than  the 
imagination  could  conceive ;  but  I  can  not  forget  the  com- 
munal  spirit   of  the   refugees   among   themselves. 

I  saw  men  who  shivered  at  the  door  of  soup  stations  in 
Petrograd  give  up  their  brass  soup  checks  to  women  in  a 
herd  of  women  who  had  just  come  in  from  their  long  march. 
I  saw  a  lone,  footsore  Jewish  refugee  overtake  a  blonde- 
haired  man  and  woman  who  walked  with  their  heads  cast 
down,  observing  which  he  greeted  them  and  to  encourage 
those  strangers  began  to  sing  and  dance — a  grotesque  imita- 
tion of  Puck  in  a  benevolent  mood.  I  saw  little  Russians 
at  a  mid-Russia  railway  station  wake  their  own  children  from 
sleep  on  benches  so  that  there  might  be  space  for  the  chil- 
dren of  others  to  have  their  short  measure  of  sleep.  I  saw 
tired  men  pick  up  the  children  of  strangers  and  carry  them 
onward  as  if  they  had  been  their  own.  At  a  time  when  self- 
preservation  appeared  to  be  the  only  instinct  left,  suddenly 
it  seemed  that  social  consciousness  rose  to  its  height  and 
the  common  good  of  all  overtopped  the  sense  of  individual 
warfare. 

Nor  can  I  forget  that  the  plight  of  the  refugees  after  all 
is  not  so  vivid  in  the  memory  as  the  incidents  of  human  sym- 
pathy. Russian  soldiers  poked  fun  at  the  grotesque  appear- 
ance of  the  wanderers,  but  they  gave  to  the  hungry  their  own 
rations.  The  very  men  who  are  said  to  be  brutalized  by  war 
played  with  children  and  built  fires  for  the  women.  I  met 
a  Cossack  who  carried  behind  him  on  his  horse  an  aged  Jew, 
and  I  thought  that  this  was  a  strange  symbol,  but  later  all 
the  information  I  could  gather  tended  to  show,  contrary  to 
the  tales  which  are  told  in  America,  that  along  the  front  the 
war  has  not  sharpened  the  anti-Jewish  feeling  except  where 
German  sympathizers  have  excited  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  tended  to  wipe  out  prejudice  at  a  time  when  it  is  less 
noticeable  that  a  man  is  a  Jew  or  a  Russian  than  that  he  is 
a  human  being. 

Potential  Russia.  By  Richard  Washburn  Child. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


Northern  Manchuria  possesses  no  roads,  as  they  are 
known  in  this  country — that  is,  "made"  roads.  How- 
ever, there  are  fairly  well-defined  routes  through  the 
country  from  village  to  village  by  which  the  trade  carts 
travel.  From  April  to  November  these  so-called  roads 
are  practically  impassable,  sometimes  even  for  men  on 
horseback,  owing  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Man- 
churian  mud.  and  in  this  part  of  the  year  nearly  all 
traffic  moves  by  water.  For  this  reason  most  of  the 
inhabitants  and  nearly  all  the  important  towns  and 
villages  in  northern  Manchuria  are  found  beside  the 
large  rivers  and  their  more  important  tributaries.  The 
autumn  and  winter,  however,  when  the  ground  is 
frozen,  are  the  seasons  for  moving  the  great  bean  and 
grain  harvests.  Then  the  land  routes  are  congested 
with  countless  thousands  of  Chinese  two-wheeled  carts, 
drawn  by  three  to  nine  ponies,  three  abreast,  taking 
the  products  of  the  farms  to  Harbin  and  returning  to 
the  villages  with  kerosene,  piece  goods,  and  articles 
of  metal  manufacture. 


Before  discovery   was   made    that    cotton   seed   could 
be  made  to  yield  a  plentiful   supply  of  oil   millions   of 
pounds  were  destroyed  or  left  to  decay  in  heaps.     Last 
year    12.000,000,000  pounds  of  cotton   seed   were 
by  the  mills  which  produce  oil  and  oil  cake. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Grasp  of  the  Sultan. 
This  exotic  tale  is.  by  ?,  from  which  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  ?,  who  has 
evidently  lived  much  in  Constantinople,  does 
not  wish  to  give  away  his  authorship  of  a 
story  which  deals  disrespectfully  with  a  Sul- 
tan. The  Sultan,  however,  is  presumably 
imaginary,  although  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  famous 
royal  prisoner  of  Turkey. 

?  has  written  a  wild,  romantic  tale,  in 
which  a  derelict  Englishman  regenerates  him- 
self while  filling  the  position  of  tutor  to  the 
numerous  sons  of  the  Sultan.  This  position 
necessitating  his  residence  within  the  palace 
enclosure,  we  are  afforded  a  number  of  ap- 
parently inspired  views  of  life  in  the  harem- 
lik  of  the  Sultan,  of  the  nature  of  the  edu- 
cation the  young  princes,  all  of  whom  the 
Sultan  regards  as  possible  rivals  for  his 
throne,  and  of  the  status  of  an  uncompliant 
wife  to  Turkish  royalty. 

The  romance,  of  course,  is  exaggerated, 
and,  even  allowing  for  the  early  maturing  of 
Oriental  children,  so  is  the  character  of  nine- 
year-old  Prince  Bayazet.  But  the  tale  fur- 
nishes both  entertainment  and  information,  of 
a  sort,  and  is  pretty  sure,  during  these  times 
of  international  interest,  to  appeal  to  many 
readers. 

The  Grasp  of  the  Sultan.  Ey  ?.  Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.25    net. 


see  the  guileless  Goodchild  family,  consisting 
of  a  father  and  three  daughters,  adjusting  its 
innocence  to  Italian  ways. 

Mr.  Whitman  is  rather  too  leisurely  in  his 
style  for  the  reader  that  takes  his  fiction  in 
gulps,  and  he  is  not  great  enough  to  please 
all  in  his  deliberate  unfolding  of  his  tale. 
But  he  has  a  certain  penetrating  charm  for 
his  appreciators  and  sufficient  versatility — for 
he  introduces  both  comedy  and  tragedy — to 
please  a  diversity  of  tastes. 

Children  of  Hope.  Ey  Stephen  Whitman. 
New   York:    Century    Company;   $1.40    net. 


Through  Russian  Central  Asia.. 

Of  the  soul  of  Russia,  mystical  and  non- 
materialistic,  Stephen  Graham,  himself  a 
Scotch  mystic,  knows  much.  His  endless 
trampings  with  peasants  gave  him  insight, 
and  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
opening  this  world  to  us.  And  to  say  this  is 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
enthusiast  who  frequently  loses  his  sense  of 
perspective  and  omits  to  give  us  the  more 
sordid   and  material   elements   of  the   picture. 

His  latest  "work  describes  his  tramps 
through  Russian  Turkestan  and  the  Kirgis 
Steppes.  The  regions  traversed  are  not  well 
known  and  his  comments  on  men  and  things 
are  informative.  It  does  not,  however,  come 
up  to  the  rank  of  his  earlier  work  in  form 
or  matter.  He  is  inclined  to  mix  history  and 
legend  without  distinction  and  uses  insufficient 
care  in  the  verification  of  facts  and  figures. 
Nevertheless  the  picture  he  gives  of  the  Rus- 
sian colonization  and  development  of  these  | 
far-away  inhospitable  regions,  turning  them 
into  garden  spots,  is  one  well  worth  studying. 

The  book  is  made  the  more  attractive  by  an 
abundance  of  excellent  photographs  illus- 
trative of  the  peoples  and  their  customs. 

J.  B.   L. 

Through  Russian  Central  Asia.  By  Stephen 
Graham.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company ; 
$2.25  net. 

Father  Bernard's  Parish. 
This  is  a  somewhat  colorless  but  very 
realistic  picture  of  life  in  one  of  the  small, 
hard-working  neighborhoods  of  New  York, 
in  which  the  people  living  there  get  to  know 
their  neighbors  and  their  neighbors'  concerns 
so  well  that  it  is  much  like  a  little  town. 
The  characters  are  familiar  and  not  particu- 
larly interesting  types.  Yet  Florence  Olm- 
stead  has  faithfully  represented  a  phase,  how- 
ever ordinary  and  unstimulating,  of  New 
York  life  among  the  workers.  Father  Ber- 
nard's parish  includes  people  of  divers  na- 
tionalities, and,  like  the  author  of  the  book, 
the  priest  looks  with  tolerance  and  sympathy 
on  the  young  people  during  their  mating  sea- 
son. Perhaps  it  was  instinctive  with  the  au- 
thor, a  sort  of  artistic  concession  to  the 
grayness  of  the  workaday  life.  But  there  is  a 
sort  of  dun-colored  atmosphere  through  the 
novel,  which  is  at  once  a  fault  and  a  virtue. 
Father  Bernard's  Parish.  By  Florence  Olm- 
stead.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25 


Tennyson. 
With  this  "Tennyson  Dictionary"  the  se- 
ries of  Dictionaries  to  Famous  Authors  now 
contains  nine  volumes.  The  present  work  is 
by  Arthur  E.  Baker,  F.  R.  Hist  S-,  F.  L.  A., 
author  of  the  well-known  Tennyson  concord- 
ance, and  he  briefly  describes  his  work  as 
"the  characters  and  place  names  contained  in 
the  poetical  and  dramatic  works  of  the  past, 
alphabetically  arranged  and  described  with 
synopses  of  the  poems  and  plays."  Its  2040 
entries  seems  to  contain  all  the  information 
that  the  student  of  Tennyson  is  likely  to  de- 
mand, and  it  is  given  with  a  condensed  ac- 
curacy that  is  commendably  convenient. 
Moreover,  the  book  itself  is  a  handsome  one, 
inside  and  outside. 

A  TENNYSON  Dictionary.  By  Arthur  E.  Baker, 
F.  R.  Hist.  S.,  F.  L.  A.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.;  $3  net. 


The  Unspeakable  Perk. 
When  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  wrote  this 
lively  and  entertaining  tale  he  must  have  had 
the  possible  dramatizing  of  it  in  view,  for 
certainly  such  quantities  of  witty  repartee  as 
he  has  invented  for  his  hero  and  heroine 
should   sparkle   on   the  stage. 

He  has  located  the  scene  of  his  novel  on 
an  imaginary  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  Central  American  at- 
mosphere in  it,  and  quite  a  group  of  enter- 
taining^ people.  The  special  interest  of  the 
tale,  however,  centres  on  the  very  piquant 
flirtation  between  the  heroine,  the  charming 
and  willful  daughter  of  an  American  magnate, 
and  "the  unspeakable  Perk,"  who  has  his 
little  mystery',  but  who  inspires  confidence. 
So  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  must  hereby 
register  a  protest  against  the  likeness  of  a 
young  man  representing  him  that  appears  on 
the  cover  ;  too  much  to  the  top  of  his  head 
and  too  little  balance  to  the  chin. 

The  Unspeakable  Perk.  By  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

A  Handbook  of  the  Automobile. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  self-propelled  vehicles,  many  of  them 
excellent  and  comprehensive,  but  invention 
and  improvement  have  proceeded  so  rapidly  as 
to  render  them  quickly  obsolete.  Automobiles 
have  now,  however,  become  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent standardized  and  Mr.  Homans  can  give 
the  details  of  a  gasoline  motor  car  with  a 
fair  assurance  that  his  work  will  serve  for 
years  to  come. 

In  matter  and  arrangement  this  manual  of 
250  pages  is  admirable.  Almost  every  im- 
aginable feature  of  the  up-to-date  automobile 
and  its  operation  is  dealt  with  clearly  and 
simply.  The  language  is  neither  involved  nor 
hypertechnical,  and  the  layman  will  read  it 
easily  and  understandingly.  Altogether  it  is 
a  handbook  that  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  every  automobile  owner  who  drives  his 
own  car,  and  is  calculated  to  aid  him  in  se- 
curing efficiency  and  avoiding  repair  bills. 

Homans'  Automobile  Handbook.  By  J.  E. 
Homans.     New  York:   Sully  &  Kleinteich;   $1   net. 


Children  ol  Hope. 

H3un  ers  of  Florence  will  want  to  get  hold 

of    this    novel    of    Stephen    Whitman's,    which 

seems  to  be  bathed  in  the  golden  haze  that  all 

know    who    have    loved    and    lingered    in    the 

histoi.e    Italian    city.      The    story    begins    in 

jnd>   there,   too,  for  that   matter.      But 

loLg   interim   is   at   Florence,    where   we 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
September  publications  of  juvenile  interest 
announced  by  the  Century  Company  include  : 
"Boyhood  Stories  of  Famous  Men,"  by  Kathe- 
rine  D.  Cather ;  "The  Sapphire  Signet,"  by- 
Augusta  Huiell  Seaman,  author  of  "The 
Boarded-Up  House"  ;  "The  St.  Nicholas  Book 
of  Plays  and  Operettas:  Second  Series*';  and 
"On  the  Battle-Front  of  Engineering."  by  A. 
Russell  Bond,  managing  editor  of  the  Scien- 
tific American. 

Two  people  who  love  each  other  but  do  not 
know  it  might  be  a  fair  description  of  the 
husband  and  wife  in  Elizabeth  N.  Corbett's 
"Cecily  and  the  Wide  World,"  one  of  the  two 
novels  with  which  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  opened 
their  fall  season  on  August  24th.  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  Mercutio  was  a  man,  but 
Cecily,  plucky,  witty,  and  always  attractive, 
has  much  of  his  spirit.  It  is  also  generally 
supposed  that  philanthropists  are  dismal  per- 
sons, but  a  decidedly  radiant,  magnetic  woman 
social  worker  is  another  prominent  figure  in 
this  book.  On  the  same  day  the  same  house 
issued  "Handel,"  by  Romain  Rolland,  author 
of  "Jean-Christophe" ;  volumes  on  "Conrad," 
by  Hugh  Walpole,  and  on  "Hardy,"  by  Hugh 
Child,  in  the  little  "Writers  of  the  Day"  se- 
ries by  writers  of  the  day,  and  two  juveniles: 
"In  the  Land  of  Make-Believe,"  a  story-pic- 
ture book  by  E.  Boyd  Smith,  similar  to  this 
artist-author's  "The  Story  of  Noah's  Ark," 
and  "Jungle  Chums,"  bv  that  boy's  favorite, 
A.  Hyatt  Verrill. 

Recently  published  novels  which  have  al- 
ready reached  their  second  printing  are  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart's  "Tish"  and  Samuel  Hop 
kins  Adams'  "The  Unspeakable  Perk."  An- 
other story  which  promises  to  be  among  the 
best  sellers  is  Frederick  Orin  Bartlett's  "The 
Wall  Street  Girl,"  which  will  be  published 
early  this  month  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  and  which  has  already  so  large 
an  advance  demand  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  first  printing. 

Richard  Washburn  Child  went  to  interview 
Russia ;  not  the  Czar,  not  the  Grand  Duke, 
but  that  great  sleepy  giant  "that  we  know  so 
little  about  and  call  Russia.  Precisely  as  if 
he  had  been  sent  to  interview  Mr.  Morgan  or 
anj'  other  public  man  did  Mr.  Child  act.  He 
went  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Russia  observing  the  land  and  the  people;  he 


talked  to  every  one,  from  the  diplomat  in  his 
office  up  to  the  peasant  by  the  wayside,  and 
what  he  saw,  what  he  heard,  and — most  im- 
portant— what  he  felt,  he  put  in  a  book  en- 
titled "Potential  Russia,"  just  published  by 
E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

Phyllis  Bottome,  the  English  novelist, 
whose  new  romance,  "The  Dark  Tower,"  is 
being  published  by  the  Century  Company,  is 
the  daughter  of  an  American  clergyman,  and 
although  born  in  England  she  lived  in 
America  for  several  years  as  a  child,  while 
her  father  was  rector  of  a  church  at  Ja- 
maica, Long  Island.  After  five  years,  how- 
ever, her  father  accepted  a  difficult  slum 
parish  in  London,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  she  worked  for  him,  her  special  line 
being  a   big  boys'   club. 

The  Century  Company  will  publish  shortly 
a  book  entitled  "Wilson  and  the  Issues,"  in 
which  George  Creel  sums  up  the  President's 
record  in  constructive  statesmanship  and  in 
the  fields  of  social,  military,  and  financial  re- 
form. 

Now  that  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York  and  the  librarian  of  Congress  have  de- 
clared Rabelais  to  be  a  "literary  classic,"  and 
have  admitted  it  to  the  mails  of  Puritan 
United  States,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
Rodin's  "Art"  may  be  circulated  with  impunity 
in  this  chaste  land  of  the  free.  The  prece- 
dent has  been  established  on  the  eve  of  the 
publication  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  of  a  new 
popular-priced  edition  of  this  famous  art 
work. 

Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.  will,  on  September 
20th,  publish  William  McFee's  new  book, 
"Casuals  of  the  Sea."  The  author's  style  has 
been  compared  with  that  of  Dickens. 

Eliza  Calvert  Hall,  who  has  written  her  last  I 
"Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky"  story  for  her  new  | 
book.  "Clover  and  Blue  Grass,"  is  in  reality  j 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Obenchain,  the  wife  of  a  Kentucky 
college  president.  "Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky"  ! 
was  rejected  by  twelve  publishers  before  I 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  accepted  the  story.  It  is 
now   selling  in   its  twenty-second  edition. 

C.    N.    and   A.    M.    Williamson,    it    appears,  | 
are  the  authors  of  "Where  the  Path  Breaks," 
the   novel   recently   published   by  the    Century  ! 
Company    under    the    pen-name    of    "Captain  j 
Charles    de    Crespigny."      The    authorship    of  I 
the    book   was    attributed   by    many    reviewers 
to  Florence  Barclay,  author  of  "The  Rosary." 
No    one,    so    far    as    the    records    show,    sus- 
pected the  real  authorship. 

Two  new  books  published  by  Charles  Scrib-  [ 
ner's   Sons   are   "The  Free   Man   and  the   Sol-  j 
dier,"  by  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  and  "Our  First 
War  in  Mexico,"  by  Farnham  Bishop. 

The    Century    Company    announces    the   fol- 
lowing   novels    for    publication    this    month : 
"The    Keys    of    the    City,"    a    story    of    New- 
York    and    of    a    boyhood's    ambition    fulfilled  : 
there,    by    Oscar    Graeve ;    "Olga    Bardel,"    by 
Stacy  Aumonier,  the  life  and  development  oi    ! 
a  strange  and  fascinating  musical  genius  ;  and 
"The    Dark   Tower,"  by  Phyllis   Bottome.   the 
story    of    a    wild-tempered    English    family    in   ! 
England     and     Switzerland,     and     of     certain 
other  people  important  through  their  relations  j 
with  it. 

Harriet    Prescott    Spofford,    in    her    eighty- 
first  year  with   her  pen  still  active,   has  writ-  ■ 
ten    for    autumn    publication    "A    Little    Book  ! 
of  Friends,"  in  which  she  tells  of  the  lives  of  | 
such    gifted    women    as    Celia    Thaxter,    Gail 
Hamilton,    Anne    Whiting,    Louise    Chandler  ; 
Moulton,     Sara     Orne     Jewett,     Rose     Terry 
Cooke,  and  Mrs.  Annie  Fields.     Little,  Brown  ] 
&  Co.  will  publish  the  book  this  month. 

A  forerunner  of  the  coming  holiday  season 
appears  in  the  announcement  made  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  of  the  sixty- 
seventh  printing  of  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin's  "Bird's  Christmas  Carol."  This  brings 
the  total  number  of  copies  of  this  popular 
story  to  more  than  600,000. 

On  August  25th  the  house  of  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  published  "The  Magnificent  Adven- 
ture," by  Emerson  Hough,  dealing  with  pos- 
sibly the  most  dramatic  episode  in  American 
history — the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  Es- 
pecially does  the  book  deal  with  Meriwether 
Lewis,  he  of  the  unflinching  courage.  Lewis' 
career  was  tragic.  It  is  now  declared — and 
"The  Great  Adventure"  makes  it  plain — that 
he  undertook  the  journey  principally  to  flee 
from  a  hopeless  love.  As  President  Jefferson 
said,  Louisiana  was  bought  with  the  happi- 
ness of  a  human,  soul — and  that  soul,  the 
book  states,  belonged  to  Meriwether  Lewis. 
Aaron  Burr's  daughter,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 
planter,  and  one  of  the  most  noble  characters 
of  her  time,  was  the  object  of  Lewis'  pas- 
sionate devotion.  His  love  for  her  was  as 
honorable  and  pure  as  ever  man  gave  woman. 
The  story  tells  of  the  terriffic  struggle  Lewis 
made  to  master  his  affection  and  impulses, „ of 
how  sorely  he  was  tempted,  when  Theodosia, 
urged  by  her  father,  Aaron  Burr,  and  his 
fellow-conspirators,  begged  him  to  return  to 
her  and  the  affluence  which  Burr  could  pro- 
vide. 
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Making  a  Man" 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WM.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it. 
Business  men  use   it. 
Ladies  use  it. 
Children   use   it. 

By  following  Mr.  Harrison's  advice  the 
stout  can  reduce  and  the  thin  can  increase 
their    weight. 

This  manual  of  athletics  is  published  and 
sold   by 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  New  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  roots  of  the  present  world  conflict  are 
to  be  traced  far  back  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  he  who  would  examine  them 
finds  the  histories  heretofore  written  woe- 
fully inadequate.  Indeed  the  term  history  is 
a  misnomer  when  applied  to  the  story  of  re- 
cent and  contemporary  events ;  rather  should 
we  say  the  approximation  of  history  that 
is  obtained  from  a  study  of  politics  and  eco- 
nomics, to  be  revised  when  sufficient  time  has 
passed  to  place  at  our  disposal  all  the  docu- 
ments  and   primary   materials. 

Gibbons'  "New  Map  of  Europe"  furnishes 
an  excellent  conspectus  of  the  political  prob- 
lems o  f  the  nineteenth  century,  but  lacks 
somewhat  in  details  and  emphasizes  the  high- 
lights. Schmitt's  "England  and  Germany"  is 
a  mine  of  valuable  information,  but  i? 
serviceable  rather  to  the  reader  who  already 
has  a  background  of  European  history.  A 
new  "Short  History  of  Europe,  1806-1914," 
however,  has  just  come  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Sanford  Terry  that  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  student, 
and  may  be  recommended  without  reservation 
to  the  reader  who  desires  a  lucid,  concise, 
and  well-balanced  story  of  the  past  century  in 
Europe,  the  development  of  nationality,  the 
changes  of  international  relations,  as  well  as 
the  record  of  events  and  the  men  who  took 
part  in  them. 

It  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  histories  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  has  yet  appeared,  and 
its  points  of  excellence  include  good  propor- 
tion, logical  arrangement,  and  completeness 
of  detail  within  small  compass,  points  which 
make  it  a  valuable  handbook  for  reference. 
Its  one  shortcoming  is  the  absence  of  maps, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will 
supply  this  need  by  a  supplementary  historical 
atlas  that  will  show  successively  all  the 
changes  of  the  map  of  Europe  by  treaty 
throughout  the  period  covered.  J.  B.  L. 

A  Short  History  of  Europe.  1806-1914.  By 
Charles  Sanford  Terry.  New  York:  E.  P.  But- 
ton &  Co.;  $2  net. 


International  Year  Book, 
It  would  be  hard  to  speak  too  highly  in 
praise  of  a  publication  that  so  well  combines 
condensation  with  inclusiveness  and  adequacy 
of  treatment.  The  present  volume  is  the 
ninth  of  the  new  series,  and  as  it  includes 
only  a  year  of  the  war  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  statistical  information  on 
other  topics  that  has  usually  found  a  legiti- 
mate space.  Under  the  heading  of  the  war 
we  find  admirable  articles  on  "The  War  of 
the  Nations,"  by  Professor  Carlton  Hayes : 
"United  States  and  the  War,"  by  Professor 
Nelson  P.  Mead ;  as  well  as  other  equally 
competent  articles  on  "Lusitania,"  "Prepared- 
ness," "International  Peace  and  Arbitration," 
"Military  Progress,"  "Naval  Progress,"  "Sub- 
marines,"   and   "Battleships." 

But  topics  of  more  normal  interest  are  by 
no  means  neglected.  Turning  the  pages  at 
random,  we  find  nine  columns  on  "Railway 
Accidents."  seven  columns  on  "Fire  Protec- 
tion." a  fifteen-column  list  of  the  gifts  and 
bequests  of  the  year,  eight  columns  on 
"Greece,"  and  two  columns  on  "Louisiana." 
There  are  many  unusually  good  maps  and 
the  numerous  illustrations  are  relevant  and 
interesting.  Decidedly  the  "New  Interna- 
tional Year  Book"  is  not  a  volume  that  should 
be  allowed  to  stray  from  the  library  table. 

The  New  International  Year  Book,  1915. 
Editor,  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.  A.  Associate 
editors,  Allen  Leon  Churchill  and  Horatio  S. 
Krans,  Ph.  D.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Sex  Problems  of  Man  in  Health  and 
Disease,"  by  Dr.  Moses  Scholtz  (Stewart  & 
Kidd  Company;  $1  net),  is  a  plainly  written 
statement  of  fact  that  seems  to  be  alike  mode- 
rate, accurate,  and  reliable. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  tasteful  "Picture  Birthday-Book  for 
Boys  and  Girls."  Frank  Cole  has  selected 
the  quotations  and  Margaret  W.  Tarrant  has 
done  the  illustrations.  It  is  printed  in  black 
and  red  and  has  an  attractive  appearance. 

"Retail  Selling,"  by  James  W.  Fisk  (Har- 
per &  Brothers;  $1  net),  is  a  complete  expo- 
sition of  retail  salesmanship.  It  is  divided 
into  the  four  heads  of  "Marketing  Methods," 
"Personal  Salesmanship,"  "Training  People  to 
Sell  More  Goods,"  and  "Supervision  of  the 
Selling  Force."  It  is  so  practically  and 
clearly  written  that  it  can  not  fail  to  be  of 
service    alike    to    employer    and    employed. 

There  are  far  too  many  health  books  in- 
tended for  popular  reading,  but  doubtless  the 
supply  will  be  equal  to  the  demand.  Nor 
would  the  evil  be  so  great  if  all  were  written 
with  the  precision  and  good  sense  that  dis- 
tinguish "Nervous  Disorders  of  Men,"  by 
Bernard  Hollander.  M.  D.  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;  SI. 25  net).  Dr.  Hollander  deals  with 
real  and  distressing  conditions,  and  even  the 
perusal  of  what  he  has  to  say  is  helpful. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Huebsch  lays  us  under  an  obli- 
gation by  his  publication  of  "Joseph  Fels :  His 


Life  Work,"  by  Mary  Fels.  We  are  not  all  in 
agreement  on  the  political  opinions  of  Mr. 
Fels,  but  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
on  his  sincerity  or  on  the  reality  of  a  hu- 
manitarianism  that  was  the  guiding  star  of 
his  life.  Mary  Fels  has  told  the  story  well 
and  with  an  emphasis  carefully  distributed 
over  the  essentials.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
SI  net. 

New  Books  Received. 

L'Effort  Anglais.  Par  Henry  Wickham  Steed. 
Paris,  103  Boulevard  Saint- Michel :  Librairie  Ar- 
mand    Colin. 

Une  exposition  dc  la  revolution  morale  eD 
Angleterre. 

L'Idee  de  Liberte  en  France  et  en  Alle- 
magne.  Par  E.  Boutroux.  Paris,  48  Rue  dc 
Lille:    Editions   de    Foi    et    Vie. 

L'Effort   des    Allies. 

La  Mentalite  Allemande  et  la  Guerre.  Par 
Paul  Gaultier.  Paris,  108  Boulevard  Saint-Ger- 
main:   Librairie  Felix  Alcan;    1    fr.  25. 

Une   etude    psychologique. 

L'Armee  Anglaise  Sur  Le  Continent  (Aout 
1914-Aout  1915).  Par  Rene  Puaux.  Paris,  11 
Rue  de   Grenelle:    Eugene   Fasquelle. 

Une  etude  sur  Taction  de  i*armee  anglaise 
pendant  la   premiere  annee  de  la  guerre. 

PRECISEMENT       PARCEQUE       JE       SUIS       ALLEMAND! 

Par  Hermann  Fernau.  Paris,  1 06  Bd.  St.-Ger- 
main:   Librairie   Payot  et   Cie;    1    fr.   50. 

Eclaircissements  sur  la  question  de  la  culpa- 
bilite  des  Austro-Allemands  posee  par  le  livre 
"J'Accuse." 

Anecdotes  Pathetiques  et  Plaisantes.  Par 
Gabriel  Langlois.  Paris,  5-7  Rue  des  Beaux  Arts: 
Berger-Levrault ;    90    centimes. 

Une  groupc  des  plus  beaux  petits  faits  his- 
toriiues  Hlustrant  le  Grande  Guerre. 

The      Van     Haavens.      By     C.     Hilton-Turvey. 
Boston :    Small,    Maynard   &   Co. ;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Physics  and  Chemistry  for  Nurses.  By  Amy 
Elizabeth  Pope.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $1.75    net. 

Elementary  chemistry  and  the  chemistry  of  cook- 
ing and   cleaning. 

The  Girl  at  Big  Loon  Post.  By  George  Van 
Schaick.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.35 
net. 

A  novel. 

The  Worth  of  a  Girl.  By  Bertha  Pratt  King. 
New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company ;  25 
cents. 

Issued    in   the   Worth   While    Series. 

Bonnie    May.      By    Louis    Dodge.      New    York: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.35    net. 
A    novel. 

The  Graymouse  Family.  By  Nellie  M. 
Leonard.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;   50    cents   net. 

For    little    children. 

Waitful  Watching.     By  James  L.  Ford.     New 
York:   Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  60  cents  net. 
An    allegory    of    American    neutrality. 

The  Pleasant  Ways  of  St.  Medard.     By  Grace 
King.     New   York:  Henry  Holt  &   Co.;   $1.40  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Pirates.  By  Henry  Gil- 
bert. New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company; 
$1.50. 

Pirates  of  all  ages. 

The  Nest-Builder.  By  Beatrice  Forbes- 
Robertson  Hale.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company;    $1.35    net. 

A  novel. 

Charles  E.  Hughes.  By  William  L.  Ransom. 
New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &  Co.;    $1.50  net. 

The  statesman  as  shown  in  the  opinions  of  the 
jurist. 

Fondie.      By  Edward  C.   Booth.     New  York:   D. 
Appleton  &   Co.;   $1.40  net. 
A  novel. 

Lucille    Triumphant.      Bv    Elizabeth    M.    Duf- 
field.     New  York:   Sully  &  Kleinteich;   $1    net. 
A  novel. 

A  Child's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  H.  G.  Tun- 
nicliff.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company; 
75  cents  net. 

An   adaptation. 

Witte     Arrives.       By     Elias     Tohenkin.       New 
York:    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

Abnormal  Children.  Bv  Bernard  Hollander, 
M.  D.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net. 

A  book  for  parents,  teachers,  and  medical  of- 
ficers   of   schools. 

The  Little  Hunchback  Zia.  By  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes   Company;    75   cents  net. 

A   short   story. 

Tramping  Through  Mexico.  Guatemala,  and 
Honduras.  By  Harry  A.  Franck.  New  York: 
The    Century   Company;    $2   net. 

Being  the  random  notes  of  an  incurable  vaga- 
bond. 

A  Classicm.  Dictionary  of  Hindu  Mythology 
and  Religion,  Geography,  History,  and  Litera- 
ture. Bv  John  Dowson,  M.  R.  A.  S.  New  York: 
E.    P.    Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 

A  popular  edition.  Issued  in  Trubncr's  Oriental 
Series. 


Bertrand  W.  Sinclair,  the  author  of  "Big 
Timber,"  lives  in  British  Columbia,  and  it 
was  there  he  laid  the  scenes  of  this  and  his 
only  previous  novel,  "North  of  Fifty-Three." 
It  is  still  selling  in  its  eleventh  edition,  and 
an  English  edition  was  recently  brought  out 
by  a  London  publisher. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Her  Violin. 

When    Phyllis    tucks    her    violin 
Beneath    the    rounded,    dimpled    chin, 
I    envy    those    white    fingertips 
That  dare  so   near  red,    laughing    lips. 

When   Phyllis  tunes  her  violin 
Delicious   thrills  run   out   and    in 
And  up  and  down,   until  I    feel 
The    solid    earth    beneath    me    reel. 

When    Phyllis    hugs    her   violin 
So   close  beneath   that  dimpled   chin 
I    hold    no    man    would    deem    it    sin 
To  wish  to  be  her  violin! 
-Florence    Jones    Hadlcy.    in    Philadelphia    Xorth 
American, 


Since  You  Came. 
O,    I   know  why   the   willow   tree 

Droops    as    the    stream    goes    by. 
And    I    know    why   the    rain   cloud    weeps 

For  its  blue  shining  sky. 

But    I    know,    too,    why    swallows    sing 

When   building  little  nests. 
While   happiness  of  days  to  come 

Swells   in   their  tiny  breasts. 

And  why  the  sea  is   radiant  when 

The  moon  comes  up  at  night. 
And    why    the    fair   dawn    blushes    as 

She  views  the  glad  sunlight. 

And    I   can    understand   just   why 

The    eager    waterfall 
Will  leap  from  highest  cliff  to  meet 

The  river's   faintest   call. 

Yes,    I   know,   too,   how   Echo  can 

Respond    to    every   mood 
Of   Nature,    and    how   winds   can    stir 

To    song   the    stillest    wood. 

These    hidden   beauties   of.  the  earth 
When    you    first   came    I    knew; 

Their    meaning    suddenly    stood    clear 
With    my   great   love    for   you. 
— Kate   Porter,    in   Birmingham    News. 


The  Golden  Stair. 
I    built   a    golden  stairway 

To  lead  to  Happiness, 
A    pleasant    way,    a    fair    way. 

Of    Pleasure    and    Success, 

I    left  the  crowded   highway 

Of   those   who    fought    and    failed. 

For  their  way   was  not  my   way — 
My  stair   was  golden-railed! 

But  when  I  reached  the  gateway 
That  crowned  my  gilded  stair, 
I   looked  below — and  straightway 
My   Happiness   lay   there! 
—Violet  D.   Chapman,    in  London  Bookman. 


No  Man's  Land. 
No   Man's  Land   is  an  eerie  sight 
At   early   dawn    in    the   pale   gray    light. 
Never  a  house  and  never  a  hedge 
In  No    Man's  Land    from  edge  to   edge, 
And    never    a    living    soul    walks    there 
To  taste  the  fresh  of  the  morning  air. 
Only  some  clumps  of  rotting  clay, 
That  were  friends  or  foemen  yesterday. 

What  are  the  bounds  of  No   Man's  Land? 
You  can  see  them  clearly  on  either  hand, 
A  mound  of  rag-bags  gray  in  the  sun. 
Or  a  furrow  of  brown  where  the  earthworks  run 
From    the   eastern    hills    to    the   western    sea, 
Through    field    or   forest  o'er   river   and    lea; 
No    man    may   pass    them,    but    aim   you    well 
And   Death  rides'  across  on  the  bullet  or  shell. 

But  No  Man's  Land  is  a  goblin  sight 
When  patrols  crawl  over  at  dead  o'  night; 
Boche  or   British.   Belgian   or  French, 
You   dice  with    death   when   you  cross   the   trench. 
When  the  "rapid,"  like  fireflies  in  the  dark, 
Flits   down   the   parapet   spark  by  spark, 
And   you   drop   for  cover  to  keep  your  head 
With  your  face  on  the  breast  of  the  four  months* 
dead. 

The   man    who    ranges   in    No    Man's    Land 
Is   dogged   by  the  shadows  on   either   hand 
When    the  star-shell's   flare,    as    it   bursts  o'erhead, 
Scares  the  great  gray  rats   that   feed  on  the  dead, 
And    the    bursting   bomb    or   the    bayonet-snatch 
May  answer  the  click  of  your  safety-catch. 
For  the  lone  patrol,  with  his  life  in   his  hand, 
Is   hunting   for  blood    in    No    Man's  Land. 

— J.   Knight- A gkin,   in  London   Spectator. 


The  Little  Waves  of  Breffny. 
The   grand    road    from    the   mountain    goes   shining 
to   the    sea, 
And    there    is    traffic    in    it,    and    many    a    horse 
and    cart; 
But    the    little    roads    of    Cloonagh    are    dearer    far 
to  me, 
And    the    little    roads    of    Cloonagh    go    rambling 
through  my  heart. 

A   great  storm   from  the  ocean   goes  shouting  o'er 
the  hill. 
And  there  is  glory  in  it  and  terror  on  the  wind; 
Rut    the    haunted    air   of    twilight    is    very    strange 
and   still, 
And    the    little    winds   of   twilight   arc  dearer    to 
my  mind. 

The   great    waves   of   the    Atlantic    sweep    storming 
on  their   way, 
Shining     green     and     silver     with     the     hidden 
herring  shoal; 
But   the   little  waves  of   Breffny   have  drenched   my 
heart   in    spray. 
And    the    little    waves    of    Breffny    go    stumbling 
through  my  soul. 
— From     "The     Perilous     Light,"     by     Eva     Gore- 
Booth, 


npRAVELERS  checks  are 
safe,  convenient,  econom- 
ical. 

But  Wells  Fargo  Checks  mean 
service,  too.  The  traveler 
who  carries  them  secures  title 
to  the  assistance  of  the  wide- 
spread Wells  Fargo  organiza- 
tion. 

They  are  sold  in  denomina- 
tions of  510,  S20,  $50,  S100 
or  £200,  at  a  premium  of  one- 
half  cent  on  each  dollar,  with 
a  minimum  charge  of  ten 
cents. 

Wells  Fargo  Express  Service  is 
immediate,  personal  and  safe.  Use 
it  for  your  packages. 

WELLS  FARGO 
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Serving  the  Public   for 
Thirty  Years 

Serving  the  public  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  a 
satisfactory  and  efficient  manner  is  not  accom- 
plished without  painstaking  effort.  The  en- 
viable record  of  the  California  Optical  Company 
has  onlv  been  achieved  after  years  of  carefully 
analvzing  the  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of 
people  who  require  glasses.  The  service  of  this 
Company  undoubtedly  is  the  best  of  any  optical 
establishment  in  the  world  —  a  broad  statement 
but  one  that  can  be  easily  verified. 
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CONCENTRATE 

•J  Concentrate  your  debts  and  you 
can  more  easily  concentrate  your 
mind  on  your  work. 

tj  We  loan  in  sums  of  $25  to  $500 
or  more  at  lowest  rates  of  interest. 
This  is  a  national  institution  of  a 
high  class,  dignified  character. 

The   Morris    Plan    Company 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 
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"Hold  Popular  sway 
At  hotels  and  cafe" 

530-534  Folsom  Street 
Phone  Sutter  6654 

Write  for  Price*  and  Samples 
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THE  BOHEMIAN  CLUB   CONCERT. 


There  is  always  something  of  a  family  at- 
mosphere about  these  annual  Bohemian  Club 
affairs,  partly  on  account  of  the  presence  in 
the  audience  of  quite  a  sizable  element  of  the 
i  club's  womankind  and  partly  because  of  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  local  pride  that  concert  and 
theatre-going  San  Francisco  feels  in  the  club 
itself.  Once  upon  a  time  it  really  was  a  club 
of  almost  if  not  quite  entirely  literary  and 
artistic  Bohemians,  but  in  these  later  days 
of  greater  prestige,  when  the  membership  of 
so  many  merely  prosperous  men  might  have 
tended  to  doing  away  with  the  club's  dis- 
tinctive character,  it  has  held  on  to  it  tena- 
ciously, rightly  recognizing  that  it  must  not 
lose  the  immediate  jewel  of  its  soul. 

And  as  a  result  there  is  a  strict  adherence 
to  those  two  annual  institutions,  the  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  in  the  Bohemian  Club 
rooms  and  the  reproduction  in  concert  form 
of  the  musical  gems  composed  for  the  summer 
jinks,  at  which  the  literary,  musical,  and  dra- 
matic talent  of  the  club  members  has  ample 
opportunity   for  expression. 

This  year's  grove  play,  "Gold,"  in  spite  of 
its  opulent  title,  like  its  predecessors,  repro- 
duces in  musical  phrase  the  murmur  and  the 
mystery  of  the  forest  For  the  man-about  - 
town  who  is  also  an  artist  responds  with  a 
particularly  quickened  imagination  to  the 
woodland  spell. 

The  music  of  these  grove  plays  is  full  of 
leafy  rustlings,  of  the  rippling  of  flowing 
water,  and  the  calls  of  birds.  In  "Gold," 
however,  there  is  quite  a  conventionally  ope- 
ratic suggestion  to  certain  scenes  and  segre- 
gated musical  numbers  that  show  how  con- 
stant Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart  has  remained  to  old 
ideals.  The  Spanish  explorers  are  in  the  play, 
thus  lending  it  early  Californian  atmosphere, 
their  presence  also  giving  the  composer  op- 
portunity for  his  most  impressive  and  most 
dramatically  appealing  compositions.  These, 
fortunately  for  the  pleasure  of  the  concert  au- 
dience, were  sung  by  a  large  chorus  of  thirty 
young  men,  their  voices  fresh,  virile,  and  full 
of  the  ring  and  spontaneous  outflow  of  vo- 
calists to  whom  singing  for  the  public  has 
not  become  an  old  story. 

The  "Soldiers'  Chorus"  was  really  in- 
spiring, ringing  out  thrilling  strains  of  proud 
confidence  and  joyous  triumph.  It  has  the 
impetus  and  swing  of  military  music,  and 
formed  a  notable  contrast  to  the  fine  devo- 
tional quality  of  the  "Ave  Maria"  of  the 
friars,  beautifully  sung  by  a  well-balanced 
quartet  with  voices  virile  yet  lusciously  sweet. 

Then  again  came  a  true  soldier's  song,  this 
time  with  a  solo,  sung  by  Charles  Bulotti,  who 
is  a  great  favorite,  and  justly  so,  for  his 
voice  has  much  charm,  and  he  expressed  all 
the  gay,  warm-blooded  gallantry  which. 
Messrs.  Stewart  and  Myrtle  had  embodied  in 
their  song,  so  characteristically  Spanish  both 
in  words  and  music. 

Another  marked  change  of  mood  was  indi- 
cated in  the  calm,  celestial  admonition  of  the 
angelic  choirs'  "Peace,  mortal,  peace."  Ap- 
propriate as  the  admonition  was,  in  view  of 
the  history  being  made  in  Europe,  we  scarcely 
thought  of  world  peace,  for  our  imagination, 
stimulated  by  the  fervent  voicing  of  the 
lovely  music,  floated  on  wings  above  the 
California  in  which  the  Spanish  explorer's 
men  were  temporarily  tempted  from  their  al- 
legiance to  duty  by  the  lure  of  the  gold. 

Another  striking  excerpt  from  "Gold"  was 
the  intermezzo,  which  contains  a  fine  musical 
expression  of  the  gradual  increase  of  the  light 
of  dawn  to  the  fervid  splendor  of  day. 

It  is  the  custom  in  these  concerts  to  revive 
some  of  the  more  notable  numbers  from  for- 
mer grove  plays.  Thus  we  heard  an  orches- 
tral rendition  of  the  lovely  "Prelude"  from 
Mr.^  Herman  Perlet's  score  to  "The  Fall  of 
Ug,"  an  imposing  composition  whose  ample 
harmonies  were  of  quite  a  Wagnerian  splen- 
dor. 

Mr,  Uda  Waldrop's  "Dance  of  the  Water- 
Sprites"  and  the  "Hate  Chief's  March"  fol- 
lowed, the  latter  rather  too  gusty,  thunderous, 
and  vehement  to  my  taste  for  an  appropriate 
expression  of  hate,  which  is  an  emotion  thai 
is  nrone  to  be  rather  secret,  bitler,  and 
ashamed  of  itself.  But  how  exquisite  was  the 
sweet,  charming  gayety  of  the  "Dance  of  the 
W;  ter-Sprites,"  a  gayety  that  sweetly  bore  its 
hi  x-hidden  burden  of  a  tender,  luxurious 
sa    less.     All  true  dance  music  is  character- 


ized by  that  under  note,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  expression  of  an  inner  yearning  to  attain 
to  a  more  impossibly  perfect  joy  than  earth 
has  to  offer. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Schneider's  contribution  was 
the  "Prelude"  and  "Dance"  from  "Apollo," 
the  grove  play  of  1915.  There  was  an  in- 
teresting mingling  of  motives  in  his  "Pre- 
lude," and  much  individuality  in  the  other 
composition  as  expressed  in  the  playful  mock- 
ery and  mischief  of  his  dancing  sprites. 

The  surprise  promised  the  audience  was  a 
great  success,  for  it  gratified  to  some  extent 
that  immense  fund  of  feminine  inquisitive- 
ness  concerning  the  doings  of  club  members 
when  Bohemia  is  transplanted  to  the  red- 
woods. The  audience  was  permitted  to  see  a 
series  of  views  thrown  on  a  screen  of  the 
Bohemian's  redwood  grove  at  Sonoma,  with 
all  its  numerous  hosts  assembled  there  sol- 
emnly to  make  revel.  We  saw  groups  of  tents 
dwarfed  by  mighty  trees,  "Sons  of  Rest" 
gazing  at  nothing  in  particular  with  a  rapt 
expression,  swimmers  on  the  edge  of  the 
swimming  pool  trying  their  level  best  to  look 
ancient-Grecian  or  early-pagan,  and  sophisti- 
cated citizens  relaxing  generally  under  the 
beneficent  smile  of  mighty  nature.  Some 
lounged,  smoking.  in  comfortable  camp 
chairs,  some  were  unreeling  yarns  around  the 
campfire,  one  presided  over  an  outdoor  piano, 
and  in  the  artists'  corner,  which  was — espe- 
cially the  heaped-up  floor — full  of  tempera- 
ment, a  talented  member  wielded  a  tentative 
brush.  What  was  noticeable,  however,  was 
that  the  camp  generally  was  making  itself  ex- 
tremely comfortable.  Trust  your  true  club- 
man for  that. 

There  were  also  stage  views  of  the  per- 
formers in  "Gold" ;  the  woodland  spirits  ar- 
ranged in  an  effective,  arm-extending  group, 
and  the  martial  Spaniards  under  their  valiant 
leadership,  all  posed  on  natural  terraces,  with 
the  trunks  and  masses  of  foliage  of  enormous 
redwoods  for  a  background. 

They  certainly  do  these  things  handsomely 
in  summer  Bohemia,  although  it  has  been 
irreverently  stated  that  some  of  the  less 
youthful  members  are  losing  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  grove  plays.  Evidently  these 
lordly  beings  need  a  new  sensation ;  some- 
thing on  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude,  in  line 
with  the  momentous  celebration  gotten  up  by 
Fred  Somers  the  year  of  Marion  Wells' 
"Buddha."  It  is  ancient  history  now,  for  it 
happened,  oh,  more  than  umpty  umpty  years 
ago. 

Fred  Somers,  the  man  who  really  started 
the  Argonaut,  although  he  severed  his  con- 
nection with  it  shortly  after  it  was  success- 
fully launched  and  under  way,  had  been 
touring  in  Japan  with  Edwin  Arnold.  He  had 
been  much  impressed  with  the  gigantic 
bronze  statue  of  Dai  Daibutsu,  the  Buddhist 
god,  of  which  the  thumb  alone  is  about  the 
size  of  a  particularly  generous  sofa.  During 
his  tour  Mr.  Somers  acquired  quite  a  collec- 
tion of  photographs  and  small  ivory  and 
bronze  reproductions  of  the  stupendous  figure, 
which  were  instrumental  in  finally  giving  him 
his  great  idea.  He  conceived,  for  the  sum- 
mer jinks  entertainment,  the  plan  of  having 
Marion  Wells,  the  San  Francisco  sculptor  of 
talents  well  known  and  established,  make  a 
reproduction  in  plaster  of  the  mighty  Dai- 
butsu, although  it  was  not  to  be  builded  on 
such  a  generous  scale  as  the  original.  The 
plan  was  carried  out.  The  statue  towered  up 
forty  feet  high,  its  unrelieved  whiteness 
throwing  it  in  startling  relief  against  the 
mighty  background  of  dark  redwoods  in  the 
old  grove  in  Marin  County. 

Mr.  Somers'  idea  was  to  represent  the 
celebration  of  a  religious  festival,  the  red- 
wood grove  serving  as  a  sort  of  sylvan  temple, 
with  Daibutsu  as  the  presiding  idol.  Various 
members  of  the  club,  robed  as  Japanese 
priests,  kowtowed  before  the  god,  intoning 
poems  written  in  praise  of  the  forest  trees. 
The  poetic  talent  of  the  club  was  drawn  on 
for  these  poems,  Peter  Robertson,  then  dra- 
matic critic  of  the  Chronicle,  and  Jerome 
Hart,  editor  at  that  time  of  the  Argonaut, 
figuring  among  the  poet-priests,  while  Fred 
Somers,  imposingly  costumed  and  darkly 
handsome,  was  the  high  priest,  with  Joe 
Grant  and  Al  Gerberding,  and  a  lot  more  of 
the  old  guard  among  those  in  his  train. 

Each  one  of  the  principals  recited  a  poem 
m  front  of  the  great,  seated  god,  all  uniting 
finally  in  a  sort  of  solemn  refrain.  It  was 
very,  very  impressive,  and,  I  promise  you, 
boredom  fled  on  wings.  But  something  almost 
equally  disastrous  came  in  its  place,  for  a 
strange  thing  had  happened,  which  rather  hit 
the  Bohemians  on  their  superstitious  side. 

Whether  or  not  Daibutsu,  offended  at  being 
treated  with  indignity  as  a  mere  entertainer, 
took  a  hand  will  never  be  known.  Doubtless 
the  mystic  Oriental  would  say  he  did,  and 
thoroughly  believe  it.  At  all  events  the 
statue,  which,  seen  in  the  overhead  light  of 
day,  strikingly  expressed  the  calm,  contem- 
plative dignity  of  the  original,  wore  a  totally 
different  expression  at  night.  When  the 
grove  was  illuminated  and  the  lights  thrown 
above  the  more  salient  projections  of  the  fea- 
tures   made    strange    shadows    on    the    face. 


Daibutsu  no  longer  "gazed  with  mysterious 
understanding  into  the  infinite,  but,  from  his 
lofty  height,  he  looked  down  upon  the  Bo- 
hemians with  a  fathomless,  Mephistophelian 
sneer. 

The  Bohemians  had  had  an  excellent  din- 
ner, and,  unless  they  perchance  felt  that  they 
had  contributed  too  many  empty  bottles  to  the 
growing  pile— for  bottles  were  then  in  the 
height  of  the  style — their  consciences  were 
clear.  But  Daibutsu  speedily  removed  the 
sense  of  well-being  that  follows  a  good  dinner 
and  precedes  promised  entertainment.  That 
colossal  visage  looking  down  upon  them  with 
its  super-subtle  sneer  took  the  nonsense  out 
of  them.  Their  high  spirits  fled.  They  began 
to  feel  creepy,  and  thought  of  secret  pecca- 
dillos. There  was  a  sense  of  awe  in  the  air. 
It  was  something  analogous  to  the  emotions 
of  an  audience  assembled  to  witness  a  comedy 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  particularly  impres- 
sive tragedy.  Yet  the  feeling  went  deeper. 
But  no  one  was  bored.  The  chief  performer 
was  altogether  too  impressive  and  too  mys- 
tically awe-inspiring,  almost  terrifying.  The 
occasion,  however,  as  an  affair  of  jollity,  was 
scarcely  a  success.  Nevertheless,  while  the 
motives  of  other  occasions  of  the  kind  have 
been  forgotten,  old  Bohemians  always  remem- 
ber the  night  when  the  revelers  couldn't 
revel,  when  joyous  spirits  became  frappe ; 
the  night  when  Daibutsu,  from  his  lofty 
height,  looked  down  at  them  and  sneered. 


KITCHEN  VS.  PARLOR  DRAMA. 


It  takes  all  kinds  of  tastes  to  make  the 
public,  and  such  diversities  also  tend  to  the 
evolution  of  varieties  of  criticism. 

Said  little  Mrs.  Playbridge,  when  one  of 
her  friends  advised  her  to  refresh  her  soul 
by  seeing  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen" :  "No, 
no,  I  have  altogether  too  much  kitchen  at 
home.  What  I  want  is  a  play  that  will  take 
me  out  of  the  kitchen." 

"Ah,  but  it  is  a  kitchen  of  romance  in  the 
play,"  replied  her  eulogistic  friend.  "All  the 
pretty  girls  and  nice  fellows  in  the  play  get 
there  in  the  second  act,  and  I'm  sure  you  will 
find  that  a  big,  Southern  kitchen  full  of  a 
floating  population  is  a  very  different  proposi- 
tion from  your  image  of  yourself  bossing  a 
self-sufficient  day-Jap  in  your  little  apartment 
kitchenette.  You'd  better  go.  It'll  freshen 
you  up  for  your  next  kitchen  job." 

Said  Mrs.  Playbridge,  "But  I  want  to  for- 
get that  there  are  such  jobs  in  the  world  as 
cooking,  dishwashing,  and  scrubbing.  If  they 
don't  do  any  of  that  in  'Come  Out  of  the 
Kitchen,'  perhaps  I'll  venture." 

Her  friend,  however,  was  fain  to  admit  that 
those  were  the  very  things  that  they  did  do, 
and  the  positive  little  disapprover  of  kitchen 
occupations  turned  down  the  success  of  the 
season.  She  said  she  was  altogether  too  old 
to  find  any  romance  in  a  kitchen.  What  she 
wants,    she    asserts,    is    a    drawing-room    play. 
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665  Market  St.,  Palace  Hotel 
Union  Ferry  Station 

1326    Broadway,    Oakland 

Depot,  3d  and  Washington 

Telephones  :  Sutter  1651  Oakland  132 

BitggruKe  checked  from  and  delivered  to  residence 


with  good-looking  women  floating  around 
gowned  according  to  the  latest.  She  doesn't 
care  how  low  their  dresses  are  in  the  back, 
or  how  high  over  the  calves.  All  she  wants 
is  to  be  entertained,  and,  she  firmly  insists, 
the  processes  going  on  in  a  kitchen  can  not 
entertain  her. 

All  the  same  she'll  get  there.  If  not 
eventually  by  her  own  initiative,  her  chum 
daughter  will  draw  her  there  by  the  hair  of 
her  head,   for  you  can't  keep  the  girls  away. 

However,  there  is  a  drawing-room  in  the 
play;  a  delightfully  formal  later- Victorian 
bower  of  the  conventions,  in  which  the  North- 
ern apostle  of  snobbery  and  her  heiress- 
daughter  are  seen  in  all  the  glory  of  evening 


The    Well -posted    Citizen 

knows  the  facts  on  the  proposed  prohibi- 
tion legislation.  He  reads  the  editorials  in  this 
and  other  publications.  He  has  considered  the 
question  from  a  social  and  economic  standpoint. 
He  believes  in  temperance,  but  certainly  not  in 
prohibition.  He  knows  that  temperance  is  the 
result  of  education  and  home  influence,  not  of 
legislation ;  that  true  temperance  means  modera- 
tion, not  prohibition.  He  believes  in  serving  in  the 
home  a  mild,  healthful,  strength-giving  beverage 
as  Acme  Beer. 

Acme/IJrewine  Company 


September  2,  1916. 
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dress.  But  I  must  hereby  register  a  complete 
lack  of  appreciation  for  Cora's  gorgeous, 
gilded  costume  with  the  double  drapery,  which 
looms  up  too  heavily  oppressive  and  assertive. 
Alice  Lindahl  was  so  appropriately  and  taste- 
fully gowned  in  "The  Mollusc"  that  I  have 
begun  to  suspect  that  this  later  costume  must 
have  its  own  special  psychology,  and  that  its 
rather  ponderous  splendor  is  meant  to  indi- 
cate a  register  of  Mrs.  Falkener's  opinion  of 
her  own  and   her   daughter's  importance. 

Josephine   Hart   Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Fourth  Week  of  "  Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen." 

The  twenty-fifth  performance  of  "Come  Out 
of  the  Kitchen,"  the  comedy  in  which  Ruth 
Chatterton  has  achieved  a  triumph,  will  be 
given  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  Monday  night, 
September  4th.  It  will  also  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  week  of  this  attraction 
and  the  ninth  week  of  the  Henry  Miller  sea- 
son at  the   Geary   Street  playhouse. 

Success  of  no  uncertain  type  has  perched 
upon  the  new  A.  E.  Thomas  comedy,  and  it 
will  go  to  New  York  with  a  record  out- 
distancing that  achieved  in  this  city  by 
"Daddy  Long-Legs."  Californians  outside  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  who  will  want  to  see 
this  unusually  delightful  comedy  will  find  it 
necessary  to  make  a  trip  to  this  city,  as  Mr. 
Miller  will  take  the  company  and  production 
intact  to  New  York  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
run  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

During  this  engagement  matinees  are  given 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


Last 'Week  of  "  Canary  Cottage." 
The  final  week  of  "Canary  Cottage"  in  San 
Francisco  will  begin  with  the  performance  of 
Sunday  night,  September  3d,  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre. The  Oliver  Morosco  success  says  fare- 
well with  the  performance  of  Sunday  night, 
September  10th,  concluding  a  run  of  eight 
capacity  wecks- 

An  extension  of  its  local  engagement  is 
impossible.  Booking  contracts  prevent  this. 
Oliver  Morosco  is  now  in  New  York  ar- 
ranging for  the  New  York  presentation  of 
"Canary  Cottage,"  and  Gotham  will  soon  have 
an  opportunity  of  passing  judgment  on  the 
California   success. 

The  management  urges  prospective  seat- 
purchasers  to  make  their  reservations  early, 
for  late-comers  are  certain  of  disappointment. 
The  only  matinees  during  the  final  week  will 
be  given   on  Wednesday  and   Saturday. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
Mrs.  Langtry,  in  private  life  Lady  de 
Bathe,  will  begin  an  engagement  at  the  Or- 
pheum next  Sunday  matinee,  appearing  in  a 
one-act  play  entitled  "Aslies,"  the  authorship 
of  which  is  a  secret.  It  is,  however,- highly 
spoken  of  and  is  said  to  exhibit  Mrs.  Langtry 
at  her  very  best.  She  will  be  supported  by 
her  own  company,  which  includes  Alfred  Lunt 
and  Pelham  Lynton.  Mrs.  Langtry  does  not 
contemplate  retiring  from  the  stage,  but  at 
the  conclusion  of  her  present  Orpheum  tour 
she  will  play  only- occasionally  and  then  solely 
in  her  own   country. 

Al  Lydell  and  Bob  Higgins  will  appear  in 
the  rural  comedy,  "A  Friend  of  Father's," 
Lydell  was  formerly  of  Lydell,  Rogers,  and 
Lydell,  and  Higgins  was  the  "All  the  time 
you  are  picking  on  me"  member  of  the  team 
of  Melville  and  Higgins. 

The  Sharrocks,  Harry  and  Emma,  will  pre- 
sent a  skit  of  the  Fair  Ground  fortune  tellers, 
called  "Behind  the  Grandstand."  Miss  Shar- 
rock's  comedy  is  particularly  pertinent,  and 
she  and  Mr.  Sharrock  give  a  demonstration 
of  what  is  called  psychic  power.  Mr.  Shar- 
rock gives  a  baffling  mind-reading  perform- 
ance. 

Princess  Kalama,  originator  of  the  whirl- 
wind hula  hula  dance,  will,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  William  Kao,  present  "A  Hawaiian 
Night's  Entertainment,"  which  is  a  spectacu- 
lar act  with  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  stage- 
setting,  and  is  a  suitable  vehicle  for  intro- 
ducing the  folk  songs,  music,  and  dancing  of 
the  Hawaiian  Isles. 

Ralph  Lohse  and  Nana  Sterling  will  be  seen 
in  a  fast  gymnastic  exhibition  which  intro- 
duces in  bewildering  rapidity  several  new 
feats  of  their  own  invention. 

Clarence  Oliver  and  Georgie  Olp  in  "Dis- 
content," the  Dancing  Kennedys,  and  Eliza- 
beth Brice  and  Charles  King  will  be  .the  re- 
maining acts  in  the  bill. 


the  act,  assisted  by  ten  Oriental  dancing 
girls. 

The  special  feature  of  the  programme  will 
be  an  artistic  troupe  of  models,  who  will  offer 
reproductions  from  famous  art  statuary  under 
the  billing  of  "Models  de  Luxe." 

Tudor  Cameron  and  Johnny  O'Connor, 
well-liked  comedians,  will  return  with  a  new 
edition  of  their  comedy  skit,  "Apostles  of 
Good  Cheer." 

Ed  Blondell  and  company,  with  Miss  Ger- 
trude Perry  in  the  leading  role,  will  present 
his  laughable  playlet,  "The  Lost  Boy." 

Harrison  Green  and  Katherine  Parker,  the 
blue-ribbon  duo,  are  another  twain  popular 
with  Pantages  audiences.  Alexandro,  the 
master  of  the  xylophone,  will  offer  popular 
selections.  The  first  installment  of  one  of 
the  greatest  mystery  serials  that  has  yet  been 
produced  will  have  its  initial  presentation. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
"Brides  of  the  Desert,"  a  spectacular 
classical  dancing  tragedy  which  has  the  ap- 
proval of  Alexander  Pantages  and  was  pro- 
duced by  John  J.  Cluxton  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco house,  will  be  the  headliner  on  the  new 
eight-act  show  which  opens  at  the  Pantages 
on  Sunday.  The  story  of  the  "Brides  of 
the  Desert,"  while  tragic,  carries  a  thrilling 
tale  of  the  jealousy  of  the  favorite  slave  girl 
of  an  Egyptian  harem  and  the  tense  climax 
ending  with  a  triple  tragedy.  Princess 
Athena,  who  was  one  of  the  dancers  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  and 
Mile.   Verna   Mercereau,   will   be   the   stars   of 


Eleanor  de  Cisneros,  Soloist  with  Orchestra. 
Sunday's    concert    of   the    People's    Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  at  the  Cort  Theatre  will  be 
the    tenth    of    the    summer    series    under    the 
conductorship  of  Nikolai  Sokoloft. 

That  the  symphony  cause  has  been  greatly 
benefited  and  good  music  in  San  Francisco 
given  an  impetus  by  the  People's  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  is  proven  by  the  apprecia- 
tion so  thoroughly  attested  by  the  large  au- 
diences  that   have   attended   the   concerts. 

The  programme  for  Sunday  is  all  that  the 
most  exacting  could  desire.  Eleanor  de  Cis- 
neros, a  soloist  of  eminence,  will  assist  and 
the  following  works  will  be  given  a  splendid 
interpretation: 

Tragic    Overture,    op.    81 Brahms 

(First    performance    in    San    Francisco) 
Aria,    "Le    Chef    d'Armee,"    from    "Dances    ets 

Chants    de    la    Mort" Moussorgsky 

Orchestrated    by    Rimsky^Korsakov 

(First    performance    in    San    Francisco) 

Eleanor  de  Cisneros 

Legend,  "The  Enchanted  Lake" Liadow 

(By    request) 
Aria,  "Mon  cceur  s-ouvre  ta  voix,"  from  "Sam- 
son   and    Delilah" Saint-Saens 

Eleanor    de    Cisneros 
Symphony  No.  4,  F  minor,  op.  36.  .  .Tschaikowsky 

Seats  are  on  sale  now  at  the  box-office  of 
the  Cort  Theatre  and  the  music  stores  of 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  and  Kohler  &  Chase. 
Prices  are  25  cents,  50  cents,  75  cents.  Box 
and  loge  seats  and  first  fourteen  rows  of  the 
orchestra  are  $1.     

Events  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery. 

On  Thursday,  September  7th,  at  3  o'clock, 
Paul  Jordan  Smith  will  deliver  the  second 
lecture  in  his  series  on  "The  Fiction  of 
Power  and  Purpose,"  the  subject  being 
"Madame  Bovary,"  in  which  Flaubert  deals 
with  the  will  to  illusion. 

During  the  coming  week  Dr.  R.  Meyer-Rief- 
stahl  will  deliver  two  lectures  in  his  course 
on  the  "Art  of  Weaving."  On  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 5th,  he  will  discuss  "Gothic  Tapes- 
tries"; on  Friday,  September  8th,  his  subject 
will  be,  "What  Interest  We  Have  in  Studying 
and  Collecting  Woven  Fabrics."  These  lec- 
tures will  be  illustrated  by  slides  from  Dr. 
Riefstahl's  wonderful  collection.  The  hour 
in  each  instance  is  3   o'clock. 


The  Mission  Play"  Coming. 
Taking  the  golden  glory  of  Californian  days 
to  the  millions  of  Americans,  who  may  never 
hope  to  come  themselves  to  California,  the 
"Mission  Play"  will  leave  its  home  in  San 
Gabriel  early  in  September  for  a  tour  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States  that  will 
last  for  more  than  two  years.  The  "Mission 
Play"  has  been  presented  for  961  perform- 
ances at  San  Gabriel.  The  engagement  of  the 
"Mission  Play"  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  fol- 
lowing the  Henry  Miller  season,  is  positively 
limited  to  one  week. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  working  out  of  the  final  details  for  the 
sixth  season  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  begins  October  27th  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  has  turned  the  offices  of  the 
Musical  Association  of  San  Francisco  in  the 
Phelan  Building  into  a  hive  of  industry. 

Conductor  Alfred  Hertz  announces  that  the 
personnel  of  the  orchestra  is  practically  com- 
plete. Only  a  few  places  remain  to  be  filled, 
negotiations  for  these  positions  are  almost 
consummated,  and  the  admirable  body  of  in- 
strumentalists will  soon  be  ready  to  go  into 
rehearsal  under  the  baton  of  the  inspiring 
director. 

Secretary-Manager  A.  W.  Widenham  is 
busily  engaged  upon  the  formal  prospectus  of 
the  forthcoming  season,  which  will  shortly  be 
sent  to  music  lovers  of  San  Francisco  and  ad- 
jacent cities.  It  will  deal  with  the  aims  and 
scope  of  the  organization,  the  dates  of  con- 
certs, the  dates  of  opening  of  the  guaran- 
tors' and  subscribers'  season  ticket  sale,  the 
date  of  opening  of  the  sale  of  seats  for  single 
concerts,  several  of  the  early  programmes, 
and  other   data. 

Symphony  concerts  will  be  given  on  the 
following  Fridays:  October  27;  November 
10,  2-1;  December  8,  22;  January  5,  19;  Feb- 
ruary 2,  16;  March  2,  16,  30.  On  each  Sun- 
day afternoon  following  the  Friday  events 
concerts  will  be  given,  the  programme  policy 
for  which  will  be  shortly  announced.  These 
dates  follow:     October  29;  November  12,  26; 


December  10,  31  ;  January  7,  21  ;  February  4, 
18;  March  4.  IS;  April  1.  There  will  be  a 
special  Thanksgiving  concert  on  November 
30th. 

Popular  concerts,  when  the  compositions 
will  be  selected  because  of  their  general  ap- 
peal, will  be  given  on  the  other  Sundays  in 
the  season.  Following  are  the  dates  of  these 
concerts:  November  5,  19;  December  3,  17; 
January  14,  28;  February  11,  25;  March  11, 
25. 

The  orchestra  will  number  eighty  musicians. 
The  instrumentation  will  be  augmented  when 
the  works  to  be  presented  demand  it. 


Greenbaum  Season  of  Unusual  Promise. 

For  the  coming  season  of  1916-1917  Will 
L.  Greenbaum  gives  promise  that  he  will  at 
least  equal  if  not  surpass  any  musical  season 
that    San    Francisco   has    had   in    many   years. 

Besides  Paderewski,  pianists  included  in  the 
list  are  Godowsky,  Jan  Cherniavski,  Percy 
Grainger,  Josef  Hofmann,  Rudolf  Ganz,  and 
Ernest  Schelling.  Cherniavski  will  appear  in 
conjunction  with  his  two  brothers,  Leo  at  the 
violin  and  Michel  at  the  'cello,  and  Ganz  will 
appear  in  joint  recitals  with  Albert  Spalding, 
the  violinist.  The  violinists  to  play  this  sea- 
son include  Mischa  Elman,  Spalding,  Cher- 
niavsky,  and  Efrem  Zimbalist,  and  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  Eugen  Ysaye  will  be 
here  again.  The  only  visiting  'cello  virtuoso 
will  be  Michel  Cherniavsky.  Paderewski 
will  be  heard  at  the  Cort  Theatre  Sunday 
afternoons,    September   24th   and  October   1st. 

In  the  way  of  singers  John  McCormack, 
Schumann-Heink,  Julia  Culp,  the  new  Bel- 
gian baritone,  Louis  Graveure,  and  the  long- 
awaited  Elena  Gerhardt  are  on  the  list.  The 
Flonzaley  Quartet  will  return,  and  together 
with  a  fine  series  of  concerts  by  the  Chamber 
Music  Society  of  San  Francisco  (formerly 
the  San  Francisco  Quintet  Club.),  lovers  of 
chamber  music  will  find  plenty  to  interest 
them. 

One  of  the  great  novelties  of  the  season 
will  be  the  first  appearance  here  of  Sergei 
Kussewitzsky,  the  virtuoso  on  the  contra- 
bass. He  is  said  to  make  the  big  fiddle  sing, 
and  his  work  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
Casals.  He  ranks  among  performers  on  the 
string  instruments  with  Casals,  Elman,  Ysaye, 
and  Gerardy.  Kussewitzsky  is  as  well  a  con- 
ductor and  composer,  and  for  many  years  he 
has  directed  the  Moscow  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

Greenbaum  will  bring  to  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  many  special  attractions  this  season. 
Among  these  will  be  two  appearances  of  the 
Indian  poet  and  philosopher,  Sir  Rabindra- 
nath  Tagore,  who  will  give  interesting  read- 
ings from  his  works.  In  the  appearances  of 
Tagore,  Mr.  Greenbaum  will  be  associated 
with  Paul  Elder  in  the  local  management. 
Yvette  Guilbert  will  be  heard  here  in  several 
of  her  unique  programmes.  Dancing  will  be 
exemplified  in  all  its  forms  and  features. 
Maud  Allan  will  return,  and  this  time  brings 
with  her  a  sumptuous  scenic  investiture  and 
her  own  symphony  orchestra,  conducted  by 
the  Swiss  composer-conductor,  Ernest  Bloch. 
The  original  Diaghileff  Russian  Ballet,  headed 
by  Nijinsky,  will  appear  here  for  a  week. 

Late  in  the  season  will  come  the  entire 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Walter  Dara- 
rosch  director,  and  on  this  tour  they  will  be 
augmented  by  Efrem  Zimbalist  as  violin  so- 
loist. 

Greenbaum's  season  will  be  brought  to  a 
close  with  the  Boston  National  Grand  Opera 
Company,  Max  Rabinort  impresario.  The 
Japanese  prima  donna,  Tamaki  Mura,  will 
again  be  a  feature  of  the  organization. 


The  Diaghileff  Russian  Ballet  has  been 
booked  for  the  Boston  Opera  House  for  one 
week,  beginning  November  6th.  There  will 
be  but  six  performances.  Nijinski,  the 
famous  male  dancer,  whose  non-appearance 
last  year  was  a  big  disappointment,  will  dance 
at  five  of  these  performances.  The  mission 
of  William  J.  Guard  to  Europe  this  summer 
was  to  locate  and  engage  Karsovina  as  Ni- 
jinski's  partner  during  the  coming  tour.  It  is 
reported  that  he  has  been  successful  and  that 
both  Karsovina  and  Nijinski  will  appear  in 
Boston.  

Sarah  Alexander,  veteran  American  actress, 
was  a  member  of  the  first  stock  company  to 
play  in  Salt  Lake  Theatre,  Salt  Lake  City. 
She  made  the  trip  from  Pittsburg  in  I860  by 
ox  team.  The  first  performance  was  given  on 
March   6,   1862.     Miss  Alexander  was  leading 


The  recent  elimination  of  the  face  of  Oscar 
Hammerstein,  chiseled  in  bas  relief  on  the 
front  wall  of  the  London  Opera  House  takes 
the  last  memory  of  that  American  manager 
from  the  house.  Oswald  Stoll  is  thoroughly 
English  and  wants  the  house,  now  under  his 
control,   to   be  the  same. 

John  Drew  will  appear  in  Langdon 
Mitchell's  adaptation  of  Thackeray's  novel, 
"Pendennis,"  of  which  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  says:  "Major  Pendennis,  that 
genial  old  heathen,  is  to  be  put  into  a  play. 
From  New  York  we  hear  that  John  Drew  will 
be    seen    as   the    major   this   autumn.      What 
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Each   with   private  bath 
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phases  of  Major  Pendennis*  career  are  to  be 
used,  how  much  will  be  Thackeray  and  how 
much  adaptation,  remains  unknown.  There 
is  certainly  plenty  of  material  in  'Pendennis' 
and  some  of  it  dramatic  enough.  .  .  .  To 
put  him  on  the  stage  will  tax  the  skill  of  the 
adapter.  But  there  is  in  him  a  part  which 
may  well  appeal  to   an  actor." 


AMUSEMENTS 


PEOPLE'S 

PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA 

NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF,  Conductor 

CORT,  Sunday,  3  o'clock 

Soloist:  ELEANOR  DE  CISNEROS 

(The  Celebrated  Dramatic  Mezzo-Soprano ! 

PROGRAMME: 

Brahms:  Tragic  Overture.  Moussorgsky:  Aria, 
"Le  Ch^f  d'Armee,"  from  "Dances  ets  Chants  de 
la  Mort."  Orchestrated  by  Rimsky-Korsakov  (first 
performance  in  city).  Liadow:  Legend,  "The 
Enchanted  Lake."  Saint-Saens:  Aria,  "Mon  cceur 
s'ouvre  ta  voix,"  from  "Samson  and  Delilah." 
Tschaikowsky:  Symphony  No.  4,  F  Minor. 

POPULAR  PRICES— 25c,  50c,  75c.  Box.  Loge  and 
first  14  rows  Orchestra.  $1 .  Seats  at  Cort  Theatre. 
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RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

MRS.  LANGTRY 

(Lady  de  Bathe) 
In  a  one-act  play  entitled  "ASHES" 
LYDELL  and  HIGGINS  in  "A  Friend  of 
Father's";  THE  SHARROCKS  in  "Behind 
the  Grandstand";  PRINCESS  KALAMA,  as- 
sisted bv  William  Kao,  in  "A  Hawaiian  Night's 
Entertainment";  LOHSE  and  STERLING  in 
Athletic  Feats;  CLARENCE  OLIVER  and 
GEORGIE  OLP  in  "Discontent";  THE 
DANCING  KENNEDYS;  ELIZABETH  BRICE 
and  CHARLES  KING  in  Bits  of  Vaudeville. 
Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   ItisSsr 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.      Phone  Franklin  150 

Mondav,     Sept.    4 — 25th    Performance    and    be- 
ginning   of    FOURTH    GREAT    WEEK 
Henrv  Miller  Presents 

RUTH  CHATTERTON 

Assisted     by     Bruce     McRae     and     the     Henry 
Miller    Players,    in 

"Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen" 

A   New    Three- Act    Comedy    Success 

Not   to   be    played    elsewhere    in    California 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 


CfMl 


Leading  Theatre 

Ft  I  IS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Eighth    and    Last    Week    Starts    Sun.,    Sept.    3 

Positive    Farewell    to    San    Francisco    on 

Sunday    Night,    Sept.    10 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

OLIVER    MOROSCO'S 

Smashing    Musical    Knockout 

"  CANARY  COTTAGE  " 

With    a    Typical    Morosco    Cast 

SI. 00    PRICES.      First   6    rows,    $1.50 

Special   Morosco   Scale 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


Alexander  Pantages   Presents   '"BRIDES   OF 
THE    DESERT,"    with    Princess    Athena    and 
Verna     Mercereau,     in     an     Elaborate     Classic 
Novelty,    written    and    produced    by   J.    J.    Clux- 
ton:  An   Artistic  Treat,  MODELS  DE  LUXE. 
in    a    Series   of   Art    Masterpieces;    CAMERON 
ami     O'CONNOR,     Apostles     of     Good     Cheer; 
GREEN    and    PARKER,   the    Mine    Kibbon    Pair 
..i     Polite    Comedy;     EDWARD    I'.LONDELL, 
assisted   by    Miss  Gertrude  Perry,  in  "The   Lost 
Boy,"    a    Gloom    Chaser;    ALEXANDRi 
ter     Nylophonist;     LAMAR    and    His    W 
Dog,     ■■OUEEN";     First     Installment, 
LOW   MENACE,"  the  Great  National 
Serial.    Starring    Edwin    Stevens. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

M.  Urbain  Gohier  of  the  Paris  Journal 
makes  known  a  fact  of  horrid  significance  to 
the  feminist  cause.  Nature,  it  seems,  intends 
to  take  a  hand,  a  very  partial  and  unneutral 
hand,  in  the  distribution  of  the  sexes,  and  to 
compensate  for  the  numerical  inequalities  that 
have  been  threatened  by  the  war.  Europe 
may  kill  off  her  men  just  as  rapidly  as  she 
pleases,  but  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  ex- 
terminate the  breed.  Our  visions  of  feminine 
predominance   melt  into   thin   air. 

Budapest,  Vienna,  various  German  cities, 
and  now  Paris,  report  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  newly  born  are  boys.  The  tide  of  birth 
that  for  so  many  years  has  persistently  set 
in  favor  of  girls  has  now  turned,  and  it  is  the 
boys  that  are  crowding  through  the  gates.  In 
the  Baudelocque  ward  of  the  great  Maternite 
Hospital  in  Paris  there  were  recently  born  in 
one  day  twenty-three  children.  Of  these 
twenty-one  were  boys.  In  an  adjoining  ward 
there  were  seventeen  births  and  sixteen  of 
them  were  boys.  There  were  no  precise 
figures  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  but 
the  tenor  of  the  bulletins  is  the  same.  Na- 
ture is  hastening  to  equalize  the  disparities 
caused  by  the  casualty  lists,  and  as  a  result, 
says  M.  Gohier,  "it  will  be  the  girls  who  will 
be  scarce  and  who  will  be  at  a  premium 
between  the  years  1940  and  1950."  So  much 
for  the  lucubrations  of  the  social  philoso- 
phers. So  much  for  the  pictures  of  an  Adam- 
less  Eden  and  of  a  world  surrendered  to  the 
mercies  of  a  feminine  majority. 

Of  course  there  are  two  sides  to  the  shield. 
The  prospect  of  a  shortage  of  men,  of  what 
may  be  called  a  corner  in  men,  was  not  a 
wholly  displeasing  one.  A  monopoly  has  its 
charms  and  its  advantages.  It  means  demand 
and  appreciation.  It  looked  almost  as  though 
a  scarcity  of  the  commodity  might  lead  to 
higher  prices,  a  keener  pursuit,  and  a  stiffen- 
ing of  the  market.  Men  in  the  aggregate 
might  lose  some  of  their  power,  but  indi- 
vidually their  value  would  be  enhanced  under 
the  impetus  of  a  feminine  competition  that 
would  then  be  undisguised.  These  things 
may  still  happen  during  the  next  twenty  years 
and  until  the  new  crop  reaches  maturity. 
Probably  they  will  happen.  Under  the  cloak 
of  patriotism  the  women  of  Europe  may  show 
a  certain  axhb'unt  of  aggressiveness.  It  will 
be  small  satisfaction  to  know  that  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  boy  babies  hastening  to 
the  front,  so  to  speak.  But  the  present  gen- 
eration can  not  afford  to  wait.  Already  we 
hear  of  associations  of  women  who  are  ready 
and  willing  to  marry  the  lame,  the  halt,  and 
the  blind,  to  take  the  war-maimed  heroes  un- 
der their  marital  protection.  Without  doubt 
there  must  be  thousands  of  women  in  all  the 
countries  involved  who,  but  for  the  war, 
would  now  be  wives  and  mothers.  Practically 
every  man  who  is  killed  means  either  a  young 
widow  or  a  frustrated  marriage.  It  is  a 
situation  that  no  convention  can  survive. 

But  the  imagination  must  indeed  be  a  slug- 
gish one  that  remains  unmoved  at  this  spec- 
tacle of  the  invasion  of  boy  babies.  Medical 
authorities,  we  are  told,  are  presenting  seem- 
ingly adequate  explanations.  They  are  doing 
nothing  of  the  sort,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  all  these  explanations  are  different  and 
mutually  contradictory-  For  a  thousand  years 
we  have  speculated  on  the  causes  of  sex  and 
we  have  longed  to  control  it.  Kings  and  em- 
perors have  offered  fortunes  for  the  secret, 
but  it  has  not  been  for  sale.  There  have  been 
a  hundred  theories  that  have  seemed  to  be 
plausible  enough,  but  one  and  all  they  have 
been  routed  by  the  facts.  Nature  has  proved 
herself  contemptuous  of  property  rights  and 
indifferent  to  the  insistent  and  clamorous 
needs  of  individuals.  Prayers  have  proved 
their  inefficacy,  and  the  rites  of  the  most  or- 
thodox of  religions  have  been  as  unavailing 
as  the  spells  and  incantations  of  the  savage. 
Here  at  least  nature  has  been  resolved  to  keep 
the  reins  within  her  own  hands  and  to  pre- 
serve to  herself  the  mysteries  of  the  door. 
Sex  and  the  weather  are  beyond  human  con- 
trol and  are  likely  to  remain  so.  And  indeed 
it  is  evident  enough  that  humanity  could  be 
trusted  with  neither  of  them.  Imagine  the 
new  woman  with  the  power  to  declare  an  em- 
bargo upon  boys. 

How  does  nature  manage  this  regulation  of 
sex?  With  what  eyes  does  she  look  upon  the 
needs  of  humanity  and  satisfy  them,  unde- 
terred by  the  clamors  of  self-interest  and 
single-minded  for  the  wider  necessities  of  the 
world?  With  what  silent  and  secret  mechan- 
ism does  she  work,  and  where  are  the  wheels 
and  levers  that  she  handles  with  such  deft 
skill  ?  Here  are  five  million  men  slain  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe,  and  at  once  she 
knows  it,  reverses  the  tendencies  toward  a 
female  majority  that  she  found  salutary  in 
days  of  peace,  and  so  restores  the  balance  so 
rudtly  disturbed  by  bayonet  and  bullet.  Is  it 
the  fact  of  bereavement  and  the  yearning  to 
ren  ace  the  lost  one  that  directs  the  boy 
ra  .ier  than  the  girl  to  the  portals  of  birth? 
Bt  ,  there  have  been  similar  yearnings  from 
other  causes  from  time  immemorial  and  they 
have  not  been  gratified.  We  may  adopt  what- 
ever theories  we  please  and  that  please  us. 


Most  of  them  are  mere  names  for  the  inex- 
plicable, and  so  we  may  believe  if  we  wish 
in  the  existence  of  some  vast  and  cosmic 
mind  solicitous  for  human  welfare  and  pre- 
serving its  more  vital  secrets  beyond  the 
reach  of  tampering  hands.  And  if  such  a 
belief  shall  serve  to  mitigate  our  more  mis- 
chievous enthusiasms  and  to  confront  us  with 
the  humbling  sense  of  insoluble  mystery, 
then   that,   too,   will  be  good. 


As  a  warning  against  the  film  censor  we 
may  note  the  action  of  a  supervisory  board  of 
ladies  in  one  of  the  middle  states  in  demand- 
ing that  a  moving  picture  of  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland" be  amended  by  the  excision  of  that 
classic  scene  where  Alice  steals  the  tarts. 
Children  should  not  be  taught  that  there  is,  or 
can  be,  anything  commendable,  or  even 
humorous,  in  the  stealing  of  tarts.  Morality 
must  take  precedence   of  mere  entertainment. 

And  now  it  seems  that  Kansas  is  in  dif- 
ficulties. They  have  a  board  of  censorship 
consisting  of  the  governor,  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, and  the  secretary  of  state.  The  point 
at  issue  is  the  length  of  the  kiss  that  can 
with  propriety  be  offered  pictorially  to  the 
Kansas  audience.  It  seems  that  kisses  are 
measured  by  the  length  of  film  employed. 
A  kiss  that  occupies  twenty-seven  feet  of  film 
is  verging  upon  the  indelicate.  Every  addi- 
tional inch  after  the  twenty-seven  feet  piles 
up  the  agony.  A  really  chaste  kiss  can  ac- 
complish itself  satisfactorily  in  fifteen  feet. 
What  has  been  called  the  oatmeal  kiss,  the 
"good-by,  I  must  run  for  the  train  kiss,"  can 
be  done  in  five  feet  of  film.  But  it  seems  that 
kisses  have  been  offered  to  Kansas  audiences 
that  run  to  fifty-seven  feet,  and  here  the  at- 
torney-general enters  his  protest.  He  has  no 
objection  to  a  fifty-seven-feet  kiss  offered  to 
mothers-in-law,  babies,  and  elderly  maiden 
aunts.  People  who  have  been  married  a  great 
many  years  may  also  consume  a  long  stretch 
of  film  without  reproach.  But  the  attorney- 
general  has  observed  that  the  long-run  kiss  is 
not  usually  offered  to  persons  in  these  cate- 
gories and  that  the  impropriety  of  the  kiss 
may  usually  be  measured  with  a  yardstick. 


Lorena  Carroll  of  New  York  is  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  an  heiress.  The  court 
having  allotted  to  her  a  certain  income 
from  the  estate  until  she  comes  of  age, 
Lorena  has  just  made  an  application  for 
an  increase  of  the  allowance.  She  says 
she  can  not  possibly  live  on  less  than 
$18,500  a  year  and  she  presented  a  tabu- 
lation of  her  needs  in  support  of  her  conten- 
tion. Automobiles  cost  her  at  least  $3500 
a  year.  Clothing  demands  $3000.  Vacations, 
luncheons,  theatres,  and  parties  run  away 
with  another  $3000.  It  costs  another  $1000 
a  year  to  keep  the  young  lady  in  health.  For 
rent  she  must  pay  another  $2500,  and  house- 
hold expenses  run  to  $2500  more.  She  must 
spend  $2000  a  year  in  education — pitifully  in- 
sufficient under  such  circumstances,  we  should 
suppose — and  by  way  of  being  on  the  safe 
side  she  asks  for  $1000  a  year  for  incidentals. 
And  this  modest  bill  of  costs  was  rejected 
by  an  obdurate  court.  Lorena  must  struggle 
along  as  best  she  can  on  something  less,  and 
until  she  comes  of  age.  There  seem  to  be 
poverty  and  destitution  everywhere  nowa- 
days. 

Now,  every  now  and  then  it  is  our  painful 
duty  to  punish  anarchists  whenever  they  be- 
come a  little  strenuous  in  advocating  their 
explosive  ideas  of  an  earthly  paradise.  But 
it  would  be  so  much  more  satisfactory  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  anarchists  than  to 
suppress  them  after  they  are  created.  To  this 
end  it  might  be  expedient  to  discourage  Lo- 
rena and  her  little  bill  of  domestic  costs, 
or  at  least  to  keep  her  out  of  the  newspapers. 
Lorena  can  manufacture  more  anarchists  in 
twenty  minutes  than  Emma  Goldman  in  a 
year. 

-**-»- 

Mechanical  devices  for  repeating  prayers 
are  familiar  in  the  East,  but  they  are  out- 
done, in  saving  of  labor,  by  the  "prayer  flags" 
of  Thibet.  These  are  suspended  on  long 
lines,  sometimes  reaching  across  a  river.  As 
long  as  they  are  moving  in  the  breeze  they 
are  supposed  to  be  recording  prayers  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  put  them  up. 

Electrical  apparatus  taking  current  from  a 
light  socket  has  been  invented  by  a  French 
scientist  to  purify  the  air  in  a  room  by  liter- 
ally pumping  it  into  a  reservoir  and  wash- 
ing it. 


"Did  you  get  a  recommendation  from  your 
last  mistress?"  "Yes'm."  "Where  is  it?" 
"Sure,  it  wasn't  worth  keeping,  ma'am." — 
Dallas  News. 

Eames   Tricycle   Co. 

Manufacturers  of 
Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  all  purposes 
SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 
FOB  THE  DISABLED 
Invalid    Chairs    wholesale 
and  retail  and  for  rent. 
1714  Markei  Street  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Park  2940 
1202  S.  Main     -     -     LOS  ANGELES 


There 

are 

attractive 

Resorts 

every 

few 

miles 

on 

Lines 

of 

Southern 

Pacific 

Time  stated  is 
shortest  from 
San  Francisco 
in  each  case 


San  Jose,  Mt.  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Sixty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min.,  from  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf.  Time, 
3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathinj 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  24  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,    10  hours,   3   min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
6240  feet.  Trout  fishing  (June 
1st) .  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 
Time,  13  hours,  30  min.,  from  San 
Francisco. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
'from  Klamath  Falls  and  Kirk. 
Time,  19  hours,  45  min.,  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  day  or  night 
ride  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to  El  Portal. 

Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  finely  equipped  mineral 
baths.  A  place  for  rest  and  out- 
door recreation.  Golf  links.  Ten- 
nis.    Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea-fishing.  Yachting.  Golf.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  drives.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  centre.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.     Time,  14  hours,  45  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


Panama  -  California  International 
Exposition  open  every  day,  all  the 
year.     Time,   18  hours,  50  min. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 

Two  Civil  War  veterans  during  a  local  re- 
union fell  to  discussing  the  merits  of  another 
old-timer  who  announced  his  candidacy  for  a 
small  county  office.  "You  know  more  about 
him  than  I  do,"  said  the  first  veteran.  "Had 
he  a  record  for  activity  during  the  war  ?" 
"You  bet  he  had.  Why,  comrade,  he  was  so 
active  that  he  eluded  the  recruiting  officers 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  that  struggle." 


An  officer  lately  returned  from  Alexandria 
carried  home  a  story  of  the  British  soldier's 
humor.  A  curio-collecting  captain  had  pre- 
vailed upon  two  privates  to  move  his  effects. 
They  managed  everything  save  a  weighty 
packing-case,  which  defied  their  united  efforts. 
As  they  paused  to  wipe  the  sweat  from 
their  brows  one  asked:  "What  the  deuce  is 
in  it,  Bill?"  "T'  Pyramids,"  answered  Bill, 
promptly. 


During  his  vacation  a  San  Francisco  law- 
yer met  an  old  friend  in  the  village,  and  their 
conversation  drifted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
natives.  A  young  farmer  came  under  their 
view.  "He's  a  fine-looking  young  fellow,"  said 
the  lawyer.  "Ye-e-es,"  assented  his  friend 
dubiously.  "Well,  anyway,  he  has  a  mighty 
good  head."  "It  ought  to  be  good,"  was  the 
reply.  "That  man's  head  is  brand-new — he's 
never  used  it  any." 


He  was  a  popular  archdeacon,  and  whilst 
out  one  day  with  his  dog  and  gun  met  a 
parishioner.  "I  hope,"  said  the  archdeacon, 
"you  attend  church  regularly  and  read  your 
Bible?"  "I  do  read  my  Bible,"  replied  the 
parishioner;  and  added  in  a  severe  tone,  "but 
I  nowhere  find  that  the  apostles  went  out 
shooting."  "No,"  said  the  archdeacon ;  "the 
shooting  was  very  bad  in  Palestine,  so  they 
went  fishing  instead." 


A  Salvation  Army  lassie  at  a  London  termi- 
nus was  selling  the  War  Cry  at  the  windows 
of  the  trains.  In  one  of  the  compartments 
were  a  number  of  "nuts,"  and  one  of  them, 
thinking  to  have  some  fun  at  the  expense  of 
the  sister,  asked  her  if  she  would  offer  up  a 
word  of  prayer  for  him.  Rising  to  the  occa- 
sion, the  sister  put  her  hand  on  his  head  and, 
to  the  amusement  of  those  within  hearing  dis- 
tance, replied:  "O  Lord,  make  this  young 
man's  heart  as  soft  as  his  head." 


Jim  Smith  was  notoriously  slow  pay.  He 
owed  quite  a  bill  at  the  grocery  for  pork. 
One  day,  as  his  credit  was  becoming  strained, 
he  walked  calmly  into  the  grocery  and  said: 
"Mr.  Black,  I  want  to  pay  you  for  the  pork 
I  have  had,  and  I  want  some  more."  "Cer- 
tainly," said  the  delighted  proprietor,  as  he 
hastened  to  wait  on  his  customer.  Taking 
the  package  of  pork,  Jim  Smith  started  to  go. 
"Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  proprietor.  "I 
thought  you  wanted  to  pay  for  the  pork." 
"I  do,"  remarked  Jim,  as  he  resumed  his 
homeward   way,   "but   I   can't." 


Sandy  Macleod  and  his  donkey  were  well 
known  in  the  country-  about  Paisley,  and  the 
two  were  on  very  friendly  terms.  Sandy 
would  not  have  exchanged  his  cuddy  for  the 
best  thoroughbred  in  the  land.  Going  out  for 
a  ride  one  day  he  suddenly  resolved  to  make 
his  "moke"  jump  a  stream.  He  applied  his 
whip  and  the  animal  galloped  to  the  edge  of 
the  bank  and  then  stopped  so  suddenly  that 
Sandy  was  thrown  to  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  When  he  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  shock  he  rose  and  looked  the  donkey 
in  the  face.  "Vera  weel  pitched."  he  said, 
"but  hoo  are  ye  gaun  tae  get  ower  yersel'  ?" 


It  was  a  hard-worked  staff,  the  staff  that 
served  under  General  Kitchener,  and  it  wasn't 
often  that  its  members  had  time  for  a  good, 
hearty  chuckle.  But  once  in  a  long  time  the 
war  office  slipped  one  over  on  the  chief  by 
sending  the  son  of  an  earl  or  a  duke  or  some 
other  high  personage  to  serve  as  an  addition  to 
his  staff.  Such  men  unless  they  had  proved 
themselves  first  never  got  there  if  Kitchener 
heard  anything  about  it  beforehand.  One 
young  officer  arrived  and  reported.  Kitchener 
looked  him  over  and  asked  coldly:  "Do  you 
know  when  the  next  steamer  sails  for  Eng- 
land?" "I  haven't  looked  it  up,  sir,"  was 
the  answer.  "You  look  it  up — you  sail  on 
that  steamer,"  said  Kitchener  in  a  dry  voice; 
"good-day  sir."  "But  I "  "I  said  good- 
day,  sir." 


When  Lloyd  George  was  a  young  country 
solicitor  in  Wales  he  was  riding  home  in  his 
dogcart  one  day  and  came  upon  a  little  Welsh 
girl  trudging  along  so  wearily  that  he  offered 
her  a  ride.  She  accepted  silently,  but  all  the 
way  along  the  future  statesman,  although  he 
tried  hard  to  engage  her  in  conversation, 
could  not  get  her  to  say  anything  more  than 
a  timid  "Yes"  or  "No."  Some  days  afterward 
the  little  girl's  mother  happened  to  meet  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  said  to  him  smilingly :     "Do 


you  remember  that  my  little  girl  rode  home 
with  you  the  other  day?  Well,  when  she  got 
home  she  said,  'Mamma,  I  rode  from  school 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  lawyer,  and  he 
kept  talking  to  me  and  I  didn't  know  what- 
ever to  do,  for  you  know  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
charges  you  whenever  you  talk  with  him,  and 
I   hadn't   any   money.'  " 


The  Socialist  is  never  satisfied,  and  as  high 
prices  are  blamed  to  the  war,  so  does  he 
blame  the  rich,  no  matter  what  happens.  One 
of  them  complained  to  a  non-Socialist  friend 
not  long  ago :  "It  is  always  the  poor  man 
who  does  the  fighting  for  his  country-  You 
never  hear  of  any  of  these  rich  fellows  risk- 
ing their  lives."  "Didn't  you  read  in  the 
papers  that  George  Gottmunney,  the  billion- 
aire, has  gone  south  with  his  regiment  ?" 
asked  the  other.  "Indeed?  That's  the  way 
with  these  grasping  rich  !  He  will  take  that 
measly  fifty  cents  a  day  and  keep  some  poor 
fellow  from  earning  it  who  really  needs  the 
money." 


One  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
L'niversity  of  California  recently  gave  a  lo- 
quacious barber  such  a  shock  that  after  the 
instructor  had  gone  the  barber  was  silent  for 
an  hour.  "How  will  you  have  your  hair  cut, 
sir?"  asked  the  barber,  as  the  university  man 
seated  himself  in  the  chair.  "Minus  conver- 
sational prolixity,"  replied  the  other.  "How's 
that,  sir  ?"  "With  abbreviated  or  totally  elim- 
inated narrations,"  answered  the  professor. 
"What  ?"  "Without  effervescent  verbosity," 
was  the  reply.  "Let  even  diminutive  colloquy 
be  conspicuous  by  its  absence."  The  barber 
scratched  his  head  thoughtfully  a  second  and 
then  went  over  to  the  proprietor  of  the  shop 
and  whispered :  "I  don't  know  whether  the 
man  in  my  chair  is  mad  or  a  foreigner,  but 
I  can't  find  out  what  he  wants," 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 

The  Universal  Mania. 
Lives   there  a   man    with   soul   so   dead 
Who    never    to    the    world    has    said 
In    thunder    tones    inspiring    awe: 
"They    really   ought  to   pass  a  law"? 

— New   York  Sun 


Fair  Warning. 

There    lived   a    maid    in    Arcady 
Named    Chloe ;    fair    and    slender, 

She  had   a  way,   as  all  could  see, 
That  made  the  swains   attend    her. 

She    had    a    dancing,    roguish    eye- 
She   had   a  laugh   that   lilted, 

The  dearest  nose  man  e'ej  did  spy, 
Most    charmingly    uptilted. 

Strephon,    a    shepherd    thereabout, 

Adored    this    maid    with    ardor, 
And  though  his  passion  she  would  flout. 

He  kept  on  loving  harder. 
He  piped   to   her   in   mournful   lays, 

He  sang  in  ardent  numbers, 
But   somehow   simply   could   not  raise 

Dan    Cupid    from    his    slumbers. 

No,   Chloe  had  no  time  for  him, 

And    let   him    comprehend    it, 
Which  made  life  seem  so  darkly  grim 

He  grabbed   his  dirk  to   end  it, 
But    Daphne  tripped   just    then    along; 

He  cheered  up  to  perceive  her, 
And    Daphne   fell    for   him   so    strong 

He   chucked    away    the    cleaver. 

And    right   away    sweet    Chloe   knew 

This  shepherd  she'd  been  spurning 
Was   that    one    of   her    retinue 

For   whom  her   heart  was  burning. 
She  whistled    thrice  and   Strephon  came, 

Close    to    her    side    abiding, 
Forgetting  quite    that    newer    flame 

Who'd   stopped    his   suiciding. 

The  moral  of  this  moral  tale 

Is    not   what   you    discover — 
That    jealousy    will    turn    the    scale 

For   some   unhappy   lover — 
That   lesson    may    perhaps   be    found 

In    this    recital    moving. 
But    it's    not    the    conclusion    sound 

That   I've   spent   time  in    proving. 

The   moral   comes    from    Daphne's  side; 

'Tis  meant    for  every   lassie 
Who   sees  some   scorned   swain,    mortified, 

Frame  up   an   ending  classy. 
The  moral  is  upstage  to  stay. 

Nor   be   by   pity    led    oflf. 
But  let  that   Strephon  have  his  way 

And   carve   his  darn   fool   head   oflf. 

— Richmond    Times-Dispatch. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of  San   Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the    following   department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Russell  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Constance 
Russell,  and  Mr.  Sherwood  Coffin,  Jr.  Miss  Rus- 
sell is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Menzies  and 
of  Mr.  John  Russell.  Mr.  Coffin  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  Coffin  of  New  York.  Nu 
date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Livingston  Van  Winkle 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Evelyn  Van  Winkle,  and  Dr.  John  J.  Smith. 
Miss  Van  Winkle  is  a  sister  of  Miss  Anna  Van 
Winkle  and  of  Mr.  Kellogg  Van  Winkle.  Dr. 
Smith  is  the  son  of  Rev.  John  H.  Smith  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  marriage  of  Miss  Van  Winkle  and 
Mr.    Smith  will  take  place  in   the  autumn. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Dorothy  Deming  and 
Mr.  Deming  Wheeler  was  solemnized  Monday 
afternoon  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Seth  Deming  in  Santa  Cruz.  Only  relatives  and 
a  few  close  friends  witnessed  the  ceremony.  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Wheeler  have  gone  to  Alaska  on  their 
wedding  trip  and  upon  their  return  they  will 
visit  in  Santa  Cruz  a  few  weeks  before  leaving 
for  their   home  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  dance 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in 
compliment  to  their  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Crocker, 
and   Miss  Emily  Pope. 

Miss  Evelyn  Barron  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  her  home  in  Mayfield  in  honor  of  Miss 
Genevieve  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Piatt  Kent. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  St.  Francis  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  James 
Putnam  of  Boston.  Those  bidden  to  meet  Mrs. 
Putnam  were  Mrs.  Truxton  Beale,  Mrs.  William 
Babcock,  Mrs.  Cornelius  Cuyler,  and  Mrs.  Guy 
Van  Amringe. 

Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  at  the 
Burlingame    Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  over  the  week-end  at  her  ranch  in  Sonoma 
County.  Her  guests  were  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson, 
Mrs.  William  S.  Porter,  Miss  Harriet  Jolliffe, 
and  Miss  Maude  O'Connor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.  William  Henry  Pool   gave  a  hall 
Saturday    evening    at    their    home    in    Menlo    Park. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  gave  a  lunch- 
eon  Sunday  at  the  Menlo    Country  Club. 

Major  Robert  Abernethy,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Abernethy  gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening  at  the 
Bellevue  Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  Ozro  Childs  gave  a  tea  Friday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in 
compliment  to  her  house  guest,  Mrs.  John  R.  Ely, 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  John  Plover  gave  an  informal  dinner  and 
theatre  party  Wednesday  evening.  His  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Miss  Marion 
Zeile,  and  Mr.   Charles  Freeborn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Rafael. 
Their  guests  were  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  Miss  Bar- 
bara Donohoe,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Cornelia 
Clampett,  Mr.  Andrew  Talbot,  Mr.  Gordon  John- 
son,  and    Mr.   Harris   Carrigan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club, 
and  with  their  guests  later  attended  the  dance  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker. 
The  affair  was  given  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Payne's 
sister,  Miss  Leontine  de  Sabla.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Helen  Crocker, 
Miss  Josephine  Parrott,  Miss  Elizabeth  Shreve, 
Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins, 
Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss 
Katherine  McKenzie,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Mr. 
Leroy  Nickel,  Mr.  Walter  Bush,  Mr.  Edmunds 
Lyman,  Mr.  William  Bacon,  Mr.  William  Par- 
rott, Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  Mr.  Cosselot  Brown,  Mr. 
Stanford  Gwin,  Mr.  Robert  Coleman,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Monteagle,  Mr.  Francis  Parrott,  and  Mr. 
Livingston  Baker. 

Mr.  Gurney  Newlin  of  Los  Angeles  gave  a 
luncheon  last  Sunday  at  Del  Monte.  His  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark,  Mrs. 
William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Charles  Raoul  Duval, 
Mrs.  Emery  T.  Smith,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss 
Constance  Hart,  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Driscolh  Mr.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr. 
Walter  Van  Pelt,  Mr.  William  S.  Tevis,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.    Richard    Tobin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee  gave  a  dance  Thursday  even- 


ing at  the  Marin  County  Coif  and  Country  Club 
in  compliment  to  Miss  Anne  Dibble:.-,  Miss  Amanda 
McNear,  and   Miss  Ethel    Lilley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  San 
Rafael   in  honor  of  Miss   Miriam   Beaver. 

Count  del  Vallc  de  Salazar  and  Countess  de 
Salazar  gave  a  supper-dance  Saturday  evening  at 
the  Palace.  Among  their  guests  were  Miss  Elvira 
Mejia,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss  Lloyd  Meiere, 
Mr.  Edward  Cebrian,  and  Mr.  Felix  Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
day evening  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park.  Their 
guests  included  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Kate 
Crocker,  Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  Mr.  Corbett  Moody,  and 
Mr.    Harry  J.    Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame,  com- 
plimenting Mr.  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan.  The  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Newhall,  Air.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Mc- 
Near, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Landfield,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland, 
Mrs.  Guy  Van  Amringe,  Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler, 
Miss  Marian  Newhall,  Mr.  John  Griffith,  and  Mr. 
Thornwell   Mullally. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Graham  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  her  home  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara in  compliment  Lo  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  who 
was  the  house  guest   of  Mrs.   Joseph   G.    Coleman. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  gave  a  dance  Monday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street  in  honor 
of  her  daughter,    Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Keeler  gave  a  tea-dance 
Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Marin  County  Golf  and 
Country  Club  in  honor  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Alice  Keeler.  The  receiving  party  included  Mrs. 
Charles  Jay  Foster,  Mrs.  George  Martin,  Mrs. 
Seward  McNear,  Mrs.  Harrison  Dibblee,  Mrs. 
George  D.  Boyd,  Mrs.  Robert  Bolton,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Palmer  Horn,  Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Grant,  Miss  Mary  Gorgas,  Miss  Julia  Van 
Fleet,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Michaels,  Miss  Flora 
Miller,  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Florence 
Bandmann,  Miss  Miriam  Beaver,  Miss  Jean  Boyd, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Scheld. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  was  hostess  Saturday 
evening  at  a  dinner  before  the  dance  given  by  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    William  Henry    Pool. 

Miss  Cara  Coleman  gave  a  house  party  over 
the  week-end  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 
Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Barr  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S. 
Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott,  Miss 
Mary  Louise  Black,  Mr.  George  Leib,  and  Mr. 
Homer    Curran. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Bu- 
chanan Street. 

Mrs.  Henry  Eugene  Jackson  gave  a  tea  Friday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Piedmont  in  compliment 
to    Miss   Elizabeth    Page. 

Mrs.  Frank  Bennett  gave  a  reception  and  mu- 
sicale  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  at  Mare 
Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Miss 
Helen  Crocker  entertained  a  group  of  friends  over 
the  week-end  in  Burlingame.  The  guests  included 
Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Stanford  Gwin,  Mr.  Kenneth  Monteagle,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Hush. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Ross. 

Mrs.  Robert  Noble  Burgess  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Mount  Diablo  Club  in  honor  of 
her    mother,    Mrs.    Lafayette    Fish. 

Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  compli- 
menting Mrs.   Mason  Starring  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren-  Dearborn  Clark  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Ross. 
Their  guests  included  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  Miss 
Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Madison,  Mr.  Warren  Deal  born  Clark,  Jr., 
Mr.  James  A.  Folger,  Jr.,  Mr.  Richard  Lee,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Russell  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Rulison  Knox. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame.  Their  guests  included  Miss  Helen 
Hamilton,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Mr.  Douglas  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  William  Leib,  and  Mr.  George  Howard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Russian  Hill. 

Mrs.  Bertha  L.  Welch  entertained  informally 
at  dinner  Sunday  evening  at  the  Palace.  Her 
guests  included    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Eugene  Lent,    Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Frances  Lent,  and  Mr. 
Louis    Welch. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  spent  the  week-end  in  San 
Mateo  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  and  Miss  Lily 
O'Connor  returned  Monday   from  a  trip  to  Nevada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  have 
taken  a  house  on  Broadway  and  Fillmore  for  the 
winter   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Frank 
Madison  left  Friday  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks 
in  New   York. 

Colonel  Daniel  C.  Jackling  and  Mrs.  Jackling 
and  Miss  Frances  Jolliffe  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Tuesday  from  a  visit  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Tcmpleton  Crocker  are  in 
the  Klamath  River  region  on  a  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Bo  vet  and  Miss  Lupita 
Borel  are  spending  several  days  at  Huntington 
Lake   Lodge. 

Miss  Dorothea  Coon  returned  Monday  to  her 
home  on  Green  Street,  after  having  spent  the 
week-end  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
D.    Boyd    in    San    Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Miss 
Marion  Zeile,  and  Mr.  Charles  Freeborn  made 
up  a  party  that  spent  the  week-end  at  Del  Monte. 

Captain  Alfred  W.  Bjornstad,  U.  S.  A.,  for- 
merly American  military  attache  to  Berlin,  has 
arrived  at  Fort  Leavenworth  from  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  and  is  the  guest  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
O.  W.  B.  Farr  and  Mrs.  Farr.  Mrs.  Bjornstad, 
who  has  been  visiting  in  California  with  her 
mother,  Mrs.  John  Sabin,  will  join  Captain  Bjorn- 
stad within  a   few   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  Bowman  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  in  San  Francisco  and  during  their  visit 
here  they  will  be  guests  at  the  Clift  Hotel. 

Major  Robert  Abernethy,  U.  S.  A.,  returned  last 
week  from  Alaska,  where  he  has  been  for  several 
weeks,  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Abernethy  at  the 
Bellevue    Hotel. 

Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  and  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor  returned  Friday  from  Lake  Tahoe,  where- 
they  were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick 
Kohl. 

Miss  Mary  Ashe  Miller  is  spending  several 
days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gilman  Norris  at 
their  home   on   Long  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Boardman  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Broadway  from  a  visit 
of   several   weeks   at   the    Feather    River    Inn. 

Miss  Leontine  de  Sabla  has  returned  to  her 
home   in    San    Mateo    from   a    visit   to    San    Rafael. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute  spent  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard  Chamberlin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  have  returned  to 
San   Francisco   from  a  trip  to  Alaska. 

Mrs.  Eben  Swift  and  Miss  Katherine  Swift, 
who  have  been  occupying  an  apartment  on  Sacra- 
mento Street,  have  taken  a  house  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Colonel  Stephen  M.  Foote  and  Mrs.  Foote,  who 
have  been  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  since  leaving 
California,  have  gone  to  Washington  for  a  visit 
of   several   weeks. 

Miss  Betty  Folger  spent  the  week-end  in  Wood- 
side  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Athearn 
Folger. 

Mrs.  Mary  Grayson  Hinckley  is  spending  sev- 
eral days  at  the  Clift  Hotel  from  her  ranch  at 
Beowawe,    Nevada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joaquin  Elizalde  have  arrived 
here  from  Manila  en  route  to  their  home  in 
Spain,  and  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Miss  Jean  Boyd  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
San  Rafael  from  a  visit  with  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Lewis,  at  their  home  in 
Portland. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Conway  Hartigan,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Mrs.  Hartigan  are  spending  several  weeks  in 
Washington.  Lieutenant  Hartigan  was  recently 
detached   from    the   gunboat   Dolphin. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Goodrich  are  being 
congratulated  on  the  arrival  of  a  little 
daughter.  Mrs.  Goodrich  was  formerly  Miss 
Henriette  Elanding. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cushing  are  being  con- 
gratulated on  the  arrival  of  a  son.  Mrs. 
Cushing  was  formerly  Miss  Isabel  Beaver. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Grant  are  being  con- 
gratulated on  the  arrival  of  a  son.  Mrs. 
Grant  was  formerly  Miss  Elena  Brewer. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Foss  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  Massachusetts,  are  being  congratulated 
on  the  arrival  of  a  daughter,  born  August 
27th. 


Wismer-Huehes  Concerts. 
Hother  Wismer,  the  violinist,  and  Mrs.  R. 
M.  Hughes,  pianist,  will  give  a  series  of  three 
interesting  concerts,  the  programmes  em- 
bracing beautiful  and  rarely  heard  modern 
and  classical  violin  and  piano  sonatas.  Among 
the  compositions  are :  Beethoven,  Kreutzer 
Sonata  or  C  minor;  Schumann,  D  minor; 
Brahms,  G  major ;  Max  Reger,  for  violin 
alone,  op.  42;  Enrico  Bossi,  op.  117;  Niels 
W.  Gade,  op.  21,  a  group  of  violin  solos.  A 
third   artist  will  be   engaged  at   each   concert. 
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The  Suitor  (in  a  raphsody) — I  adore  every- 
thing that  is  beautiful,  exquisite.  I  love  the 
serene,  the  perfect!  The  Maid  (coyly) — Oh, 
Harry,  how  can  I  refuse  you  when  you  put  it 
so   beautifully  ? — Puck, 


A  Novel  Work  for  French  Artists. 

The  French  government  has  found  a  use 
for  its  artists  without  exposing  them  to  the 
risks  of  the  trenches,  as  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  following  letter  from  a  Parisian  to  the 
American  Art  News: 

"There  are  600  French  artists — all  the  able- 
bodied  ones,  it  is  said — mobilized  for  the 
carrying  on  of  a  vast  system  of  what,  for  lack 
of  a  better  descriptive  name,  may  be  called 
out-of-doors  scene-painting,  and  they  work 
enormous  so-called  'studios' — in  reality,  open 
yards — in  the  Belleville  quarter  of  Paris,  just 
inside  the  northeastern  section  of  the  old 
fortified  enciente.  The  objects  which  they 
paint  are  all  of  natural  size — trees,  houses, 
churches,  towers,  villages,  towns,  fortresses, 
parks  of  artillery,  stacks  of  munitions,  avia- 
tion sheds,  railway  trains,  camps,  regiments 
of  men  reposing,  etc. 

"For  months  the  French  have  been  using 
this  outdoor  stage  scenery  near  the  hostile 
front  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  enemy.  It  is 
only  lately,  I  believe,  that  the  German  air 
scouts  have  begun  to  suspect  the  deception 
practiced  upon  them,  and  even  since  they 
have  been  thus  forewarned,  it  is  not  easy  for 
them  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the  real  fea- 
tures of  a  landscape.  You  can  imagine,  there- 
fore, what  degree  of  skill  is  shown  in  de- 
vising the  former.  What  other  result  could 
there  be  when  all  the  talented  young  painters 
of  France  are  employed  in  the  work?  Since 
I  called  attention  some  months  ago  to  the 
number  of  artists  who  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  in  battle,  virtually  all  the  members 
of  the  profession  have  been  withdrawn  from 
service  under  arms  to  perform  this  other 
service  which  the  military  authorities  regard, 
it  is  said,  as  of  equal  importance.  The  slang 
military  term  that  has  been  invented  to  desig- 
nate it  is  camoHagc.  Great  secrecy  has  been 
observed  with  regard  to  it.  'We  hardly  use 
any  brush/  said  a  well-known  artist  to  me, 
'that  is  smaller  than  a  broom.'  " 


"Strange,  Mary  doesn't  have  any  offers ! 
She'd  make  some  man  a  good  wife."  "Yes ; 
but  the  trouble  is,  every  one  knows  she'd 
make  him  a  good  husband,  too." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 
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THE  CITY  IN   GENERAL. 

rhe  director  of  the  Fine  Arts  Palace  has 
nounccd  that  there  will  be  two  art  exhibi- 
ns  yearly.  One  of  these  exhibitions  will  be 
;n  and  the  second  will  be  the  result  of  a 
■y  decision.  The  director  states  that  many 
:cial  exhibits  are  coming.  The  average 
ily  attendance  at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
now  between  400  and  500,  with  a  Sunday 
;rage  of   1500. 


Kenty-five  San  Francisco  unions  have  sent 
egates  to  the  International  Workers'  De- 
ise  League,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  de- 
ise  of  the  five  persons  charged  in  connec- 
n  with  the  recent  bomb  outrage.  The 
gue  believes  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
)secution  are  influenced  by  animosity. 


|he  California  Bakers'  Association,  meet- 
;  in  San  Francisco,  has  decided  to  decrease 
:  weight  of  the  five-cent  loaf  from  fifteen 
nces  to  twelve  and  a  half  ounces  and  to 
se  the  price  of  doughnuts  and  small  pastry 
im  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  a  dozen.  An  in- 
:ase  in  the  price  of  materials  is  given  as 
:  main  cause  of  the  change. 


rhe  attorney  for  the  jitney  bus  drivers  has 
:ided  that  there  is  no  further  legal  re- 
lrse  against  the  ordinance  barring  the  j It— 
fs  from  Market  Street.  But  the  referen- 
m  petition  will  be  vigorously  advanced, 
i  copies  for  signature  will  tie  distributed 
every  part  of  the  city. 


rhe  hearing  of  the  suit  of  the  United  Rail- 
ids  against  the  City  and  County  of  San 
ancisco  to  enjoin  the  municipality  from 
istructing  municipal  car  tracks  on  upper 
irket  Street  has  now  been  concluded.  It 
expected  the  briefs  in  the  case  will  be  filed 
thin  three   weeks. 


\  draft  of  an  ordinance  prohibiting  mer- 
ints  from  sending  goods  to  prospective  cus- 
ners  on  approval  has  been  submitted  to  the 
alth  committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 
ie  ordinance  is  urged  bj'  the  health  depart- 
:nt  as  a  health  measure.  Goods  sent  for 
proval  are  usually  for  the  inspection  of 
me  members  of  a  family  who  are  ill  or  con- 
lescent,  and  the  goods  returned  are  looked 
on  by  the  medical  men  of  the  health  board 
carriers  of  disease. 


Frank  G.  Drum  has  been  elected  president 
the  Palace  Hotel  Company,  which  ope- 
:es  the  Palace  and  Fairmont  hotels.  He 
:ceeds  the  late  Frederick  Sharon.  The 
ice  of  president  has  been  vacant  since 
aron's  death  in  July,   1915. 


The  Civic  League  of  Improvement  Clubs 
about  to  submit  an  initiative  charter 
lendment  directed  to  the  reform  of  the  city 
lice  courts.  The  amendment  will  provide 
at  the  police  courts  must  be  open  from  8 
:lock  in  the  morning  until  2  o'clock  the  fol- 
wing  morning,  thus  doing  away  with  the  bail 
rad  evil.  Under  its  provisions  police  judges 
ust  vacate  their  offices  upon  becoming  can- 
dates  for  the  superior  bench.  The  offices 
ill  be  appointive,  subject  to  the  recall  and 
trial  in  the  superior  courts  upon  charges 
ide  by  any  taxpayer. 


After  more  than  ten  years  as  pastor  of  the 
rst  Baptist  Church  of  San  Francisco,  the 
:v.  George  E.  Burlingame  has  handed  in 
s  resignation,  which  is  now  before  the 
istees  and  deacons  for  action. 


The  board  of  supervisors  has  passed  a  reso- 
ion  calling  the  attention  of  the  United 
ilroads  to  the  provisions  of  an  ordinance 
juiring  them  to  maintain  transfer  privi- 
,res  with  the  Union  Street  line  at  Fillmore 
i  Polk  Streets.     Before  the  Exposition  the 
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issuing  of  transfers  at  these  points  was  dis- 
continued. There  was  an  ordinance  passed 
by  the  supervisors  in  1908  which  declared  that 
all  the  transfer  privileges  then  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  should  not  be  curtailed. 


The  will  of  the  late  George  Greenzweig, 
capitalist,  2370  California  Street,  has  been 
filed  for  probate.  The  $100,000  estate  is  be- 
queathed equally  to  the  widow,  Mrs.  Emma 
Greenzweig,  and  a  son,  Henry  G.  Greenzweig. 
The  decedent  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Schutzen   Park.         

Fees  and  expenses  totaling  $265,689  have 
been  granted  by  United  States  Judge  Van 
Fleet  to  lawyers  and  receivers  in  connection 
with  the  Western  Pacific  receivership  and  re- 
organization.   

Members  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  have  been  asked  to  determine  by  bal- 
lot whether  their  former  pastor,  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Aked,  late  of  the  Ford  peace  expedition, 
or  Rev.  H.  S.  Bradley  of  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, shall  be  selected  minister  of  the 
church.  The  clergyman  receiving  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  regardless  of  the  action  of  the 
board  of  trustees  in  voting  unanimously  for 
Dr.  Bradley,  will  get  the  place. 


The  board  of  supervisors  will  reconsider  its 
proposed  plan  to  give  Frank  Schuler  a  lease 
of  the  Exposition  Auditorium,  in  which  to 
hold  boxing  events  for  a  year  to  come.  He 
was  given  the  use  of  the  building  for  a  single 
night  at  a  rental  of  $200,  as  he  had  already 
gone  to  considerable  expense  in  preparing  for 
the  boxing  bouts.  The  Auditorium  has  been 
leased  on  several  occasions  for  wrestling 
matches,  and  the  board  explains  that  it.  had 
no  reason  to  foresee  any  objection  to  its  use 
for  boxing  contests.  But  as  objection  has 
now  developed  the  whole  matter  will  come  up 
for   reconsideration. 


The  superior  court  has  been  petitioned  to 
stop  the  construction  of  an  ice  skating  rink 
in  the  Pavilion  at  Sutter  and  Pierce  Streets. 
The  objection  is  to  the  use  of  ammonia  and 
its  consequent  odors  and  fire  risks. 

To  Establish  a  Lafayette  Memorial. 
The  Lafayette  Society  of  New  York  an- 
nounces that  celebrations  of  Lafayette  Day, 
September  6th,  are  to  be  held  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  In  or- 
der that  San  Francisco  may  fittingly  honor 
Lafayette's  memory  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  the  Friends  of  France  to  give  in  the 
concert  room  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  at  4  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  September  6th,  a  chamber 
concert  of  French  music,  with  brief  and  ap- 
propriate exercises.  The  programme,  which 
will  include  numbers  by  some  of  the  best 
artists  at  present  in  San  Francisco,  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Albert  I.  Elkus.  An 
admission  fee  of  fifty  cents  will  be  charged, 
and  the  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  a  me- 
morial of  Lafayette  to  be  placed  in  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Library.  The  officers  of  the 
Friends  of  France,  under  whose  auspices  the 
celebration  will  be  held,  are  W.  B.  Bourn, 
president ;  Bruce  Porter,  vice-president ;  Wil- 
liam H.  Crocker,  treasurer ;  Porter  Garnett, 
secretary ;  Selah  Chamberlain,  Osgood  Put- 
nam, directors. 


To  Aid  Blind  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
Headquarters  of  the  San  Francisco  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  and  the  permanent  blind 
relief  war  fund  for  soldiers  and  sailors  at 
49  Post  Street  is  a  scene  of  activity,  for  the 
many  women  who  want  to  help  the  sightless 
ones  to  help  themselves  are  now  arranging 
for  a  charitable  canvass  to  take  place  on 
Thursday,    September    14th. 


The  Old  National  Road. 

It  is  declared  that  no  other  highway  in 
the  United  States  has  ever  equaled  the  Old 
National  road  in  political  or  commercial  im- 
portance or  has  had  so  many  picturesque 
country  taverns  built  upon  it.  It  is  fairly 
well  established  that  its  original  conception 
was  due  to  George  Washington,  who  foresaw 
its  significance  to  the  national  life. 

The  National  road  was  to  be  a  highway 
from  Cumberland  to  St.  Louis,  but  was  com- 
pleted as  a  government  project  only  between 
Cumberland  and  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
It  was  subsequently  connected  with  the  older 
pikes  from  Baltimore,  Frederick,  and  Hagers- 
town,  and  later  with  newer  lines  west  of  the 
Ohio  River,  today  forming  the  shortest  and 
most  natural  way  for  road  travel  from  Chesa- 
peake Bay  to  St.  Louis — "a  highway  of  the 
East,   of  the  North,   and  the  South." 

In  1802  Congress  took  up  the  question  of 
building  this  national  highway,  advocated  by 
Albert  Gallatin,  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Sales  of  public 
lands  were  arranged  to  finance  the  project. 

A  bill  appropriating  $30,000  for  a  prelimi- 
nary survey  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling 
was  signed  by  President  Jefferson  on  March 
20,  1806,  and  the  actual  construction  work 
was  started  soon  after  and  continued  to  1812, 


when  the  war  halted  operations.  Four  years 
later  work  was  again  started  on  a  larger  scale 
through  western  Maryland,  southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  and  what  is  now  upper  West 
Virginia  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  route  was 
opened  for  traffic  as  far  as  Wheeling  in  1818. 
So  utilitarian  was  the  new  road  found  to 
be  that  on  May  15,  1820,  Congress  appro- 
priated $10,000  for  a  survey  as  far  as  St. 
Louis.  Between  1830  and  1838  much  con- 
struction was  done  on  the  section  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  But  the  importance  of  steam 
railroads  for  transportation  was  by  this  time 
becoming  evident  and  the  plan  to  carry  this 
highway  to  the  Mississippi  was  not  carried 
out  in   full. 


Oddly  enough,  the  late  Jean  Webster,  whose 
later  books  were  based  so  largely  on  her  own 
observation,  did  not  draw  upon  her  personal 
experiences  in  her  earlier  work,  except  in  her 
very  first  book,  "When  Patty  Went  to  Col- 
lege," which  was  begun  while  she  was  still  at 
Vassar.  She  began  by  making  up  stories, 
and  had  written  three  books — "The  Wheat 
Princess,"  "The  Four  Pools  of  Mystery,"  and 
"Jerry  Junior" — to  a  considerable  extent  "out 
of  whole  cloth,"  though  she  utilized  in  them 
her  impressions  of  European  travel,  before 
she  returned  to  the  field  in  which  she  won  her 
greatest  success  later.  In  "Just  Patty"  she 
began  to  rake  over  old  memories  and  personal 
experiences,  and  it  was  in  this  work  and  the 
two  well-known  stories  that  followed — 
"Daddy-Long-Legs"  and  "Dear  Enemy" — that 
she  won   people's  hearts. 


Poet — My  soul  is  filled  with  poetry.     Editor 
-So   is  my  waste-basket. — Tit-Bits. 


THE  MENDING  CLUB 

521  Sutter  St.,  Dear  Powell    -    San  Francisco 

All  kinds  of  Mending,  Repairing,  Alterations. 
Remodeling,  Plain  Sewing,  Boudoir  Sets.  Cur- 
tains, Pillows,  Laundry  and  Fancy  Bags. 

LADIES'  TAILORED  SUITS  MADE  INTO 
ONE  PIECE  DRESSES 

BACHELOR'S  DARNING  AND  MENDING 

MEN'S   SHIRTS   REPAIRED   A  SPECIALTY 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 


Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Men's  Luncheon 

Served    in   Grill 

50  Cents 


Dancing  every  evening, 
except  Sunday,  in  the 
Rose  Room.  Hickman's 
Orchestra. 


Buoweiser  Is  liquid  Bread 

—Nothing  More— Nothing  Less 

rOOMES  only  from  the  blended  and 
ripened  juices  of  the  best  Northern 
Barley  and  the  finest  tonic  Saazer 
Hops.  Americans  who  have  globe- 
trotted the  world  say,  "BUDWEISEKS 
Quality,  Purity,  Mildness  and  exclusive 
Saazer  Hop  Flavor  are  always  the  same 
—no  matter  whether  you  drink  it  in  Hong 
Kong  or  in  its  home  town— always  the 
same  uniform  BUDWEISER— always 
in  a  class  by  itsejf.1' 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  •  ST.IjOU1S,U.S.A. 

Visitors  to  St.  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect  our  plant- 
covers  141  acres. 


Means  Moderation 

Tillmann  &■  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
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WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Whom  does  the  baby  resemble?"  "Every 
other  baby  that  I  ever  saw." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"Why  not  send  him  to  the  dog  hospital?" 
"Horrors !  Why,  I  wouldn't  send  a  baby 
there  I" — Puck. 

She — Is  Princeton  in  New  York?  Student 
(truthfully  reflective) — Yes,  a  great  part  of 
the  time. — Princeton  Tiger. 

"Wot's  yer  name?"  asked  the  first  small 
boy.  "James  Lowell  Tennyson  Browning 
Smvthe."  "Well,  I  kin  lick  th'  whole  uv  ye." 
—Life. 

"Good  gracious,  Bobby!  What  is  the  mat- 
ter? Why,  you're  in  awful  shape."  "I  told 
a  lot  of  boys  I  was  too  proud  to  fight." — 
Judge. 

Assistant — Do  the  shoes  fit,  madam  ? 
Madam — Oh,  yes:  they  fit  me  perfectly;  but 
they  hurt  me  terribly  when  I  try  to  walk. — 
London   Opinion. 

"Am  I  good  enough  for  you  ?"  sighed  the 
fond  lover.  "No,"  said  the  girl  candidly, 
"you're  not,  but  you  are  too  good  for  any 
other  girl." — New  York  Times. 

"My  daughter."  said  the  father,  "has  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  all  the  luxuries  of 
wealth."  "Yees."  replied  the  count,  bristling 
up.  "Zat  ees  what  I  am." — Christian  Regis- 
ter. 

"You  are  lying  so  clumsily,"  said  the  ob- 
servant judge  to  a  litigant  who  was  making 
a  dubious  statement  of  his  case,  "that  I  would 
advise  you  to  get  a  lawyer." — Browning's 
Magazine. 

"Some  opera  stars  get  enormous  salaries." 
"Yes.  After  reading  about  the  sums  they 
draw,  it  seems  strange  that  there's  enough 
money  left  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Europe." — 
Washington  Star. 

"I'm  afraid  you  went  to  sleep  during  that 
learned  discourse,"  said  the  woman  with  a 
strong  sense  of  duty.  "Yes,"  replied  her  hus- 
band, "when  it  started  I  was  afraid  I 
wouldn't." — Dallas  News. 

"Scientists  are  now  generally  agreed  that 
drunkeness  is  a  disease,  and  that  the  man 
who  drinks  should  be  treated  by  a  physician." 
"Oh,  well,  most  men  who  drink  don't  care 
who  treats  them." — Tit-Bits. 

"What's  that  thing,  doc?"  "That's  the 
medicine    ball    I    bought    you."      "Then    I'm 


"BEWARE  THE  DOOR 
THAT  HAS  TOO  MANY  KEYS" 

This  wise  old  saying  means  that  your 
desk  or  your  office  safe  is  no  place 
for  valuable  papers. 

The  safe  deposit  box  is  safe,  because 
nobody  can  get  in  without  the  proper 
authority  ;  neither  can  fire  nor  bur- 
glar reach  its  contents. 

Such  a  box  can  be  rented  for  as  little 
as  $4  a  year  at  the  Crocker  Safe  De- 
posit Vaults,  the  largest  in  the  West. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


afraid  there  is  no  hope  for  me."  "Why  not?" 
"I  never  can  swallow  that." — Yuungstoxcn 
Telegram. 

Mr.  Flubdub — That  girl  thinks  no  man  is 
good  enough  for  her.  Mrs.  Flubdub — She 
may  be  right,  at  that.  Mr.  Flubdub — Yes,  but 
she  is  more  apt  to  be  left. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Lecturer  (in  small  town) — Of  course,  you 
all  know  what  the  inside  of  a  corpuscle  is 
like?  Chairman  of  Meeting  (interrupting) — 
Most  of  us  do,  but  ye  better  explain  it  for  the 
benefit  of  them  as  have  never  been  inside  one. 
— Puck. 

Angry  Guest — See  here;  I've  been  here  a 
week  and  the  maid  hasn't  been  inside  of  my 


room  once.  Hotel  Landlord — Speaks  prett 
well  for  us,  doesn't  it?  Our  help  condw 
themselves  so  as  to  be  absolutely  above  | 
picion. — Town   Topics. 

Irate  Business  Man — You  book  agents  i 
me  so  angry  with  your  confounded  nerve  ; 
impudence   that    I    can   not  find   words   to 
press    my    feelings.      Agent — Then    I    am 
very  man  you  want.     I  am  selling  dictionari 
— Pickings. 

Mrs.  Xoovo-Reesh — We  went  to  the  mai 
nee  at  that  new  theatre  that's  just  been  opem 
the  other  day.  Her  Companion — Indeed  :  ai 
what  do  you  think  of  its  acoustic  propertie: 
Mrs.  Noovo-Reesh — Well,  you  know,  I  thoug 
they  were  a  trifle  gaudy  myself. — Sketch. 
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A  Revolutionary  Surrender. 

In  events  of  the  past  week  relative  to  the  railroad 
wage  contention  we  have,  first  of  several  amazing  de 
velopments,  a  revolutionary  surrender  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  govern- 
ment to  demands  of  a  branch  of  organized  labor 
We  call  this  surrender  revolutionary  because  it  sets 
up  a  precedent  which  if  it  shall  be  followed  logically 
will  establish  organized  labor  as  a  power  stronger  than 
the  government  itself.  An  authority  which  may  domi- 
nate government  is  in  effect  itself  the  government. 
And  it  is  that  vicious  species  of  government  which 
holds  authority,  exempt  from  restraints  of  responsi- 
bility. 

"The  leaders  of  labor,"  said  Thomas  Carlyle,  "if 
labor  shall  ever  consent  to  be  led,  are  the  captains  of 
the  uorld."  This  prophecy  appears  to  have  come  true 
when  a  group  representative  merely  of  a  fraction  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  country  has  only 
to  present  an  arbitrary  demand — to  cry,  Stand  and 
deliver — to  throw  President  and  Congress  into  a  panic 
and  to  wring  from  them  concessions  of  plain  inequity 


outside  the  purview  of  the  law,  in  contempt  of  consti- 
tutional guaranties. 

It  is,  in  the  phrase  of  Senator  Borah,  a  humiliating, 
a  compromising,  a  sorry  transaction.  If  it  shall  be 
accepted  apathetically  by  the  American  people,  then  it 
will  mark  not  merely  a  moral  declension  in  govern- 
ment and  in  public  spirit,  but  an  abject  abandonment  of 
what  hitherto  has  been  held  essential  and  even  sacred 
in  our  system.  The  hope  of  the  situation  is  that  when 
the  country  shall  understand  the  enormity  of  what  has 
been  done,  when  Congress  shall  realize  the  menace  of 
its  abdication,  there  will  come  a  stirring  of  sentiment 
and  conscience  that  will  nullify  this  act  of  abasement, 
making  it,  not  an  authoritative  precedent,  but  a  his- 
torical and  monumental  warning. 


Nominally  this  action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  under 
the  whip  of  executive  urgency,  establishes  the  eight 
hour  day  in  certain  special  employments.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Its  prescription 
is  ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work  in  a  day  not 
limited  to  eight  hours,  with  allowance  for  overtime. 
It  is  in  effect  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  advance 
by  act  of  Congress  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  wages 
of  the  most  highly  paid  workers  in  the  United  States 
or  in  any  country.  This  without  examination  of  the 
facts  and  equities  involved  and  in  concession  to  an 
arbitrary  demand  under  threat  of  paralyzing  the  busi 
ness  of  the  country. 

Most  significant  of  all,  it  does  not  determine  the  con 
troversy  between  the  railroads  and  the  men,  but  merely 
postpones  the  issue — until  after  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. The  prescription  of  ten  hours'  pay  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  is  not,  if  you  please,  to  go  into  effect  until 
January  1st.  Since,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  legal  inquiry  and  adjudication  until  after 
the  presidential  campaign,  the  Administration,  seeking 
reelection,  may  go  before  the  country  with  the  boast  of 
having  averted  a  great  strike,  thus  saving  the  country 
the  demoralization  and  loss  of  a  break  in  the  trans- 
portation service.  The  strike  may  come  later  on.  For 
it  may  be  reckoned  as  an  assurance  that  the  railroads 
will  not  accept  dictation  by  government  as  to  the  rates 
of  wages  they  shall  pay  their  men  without  such  appeal 
as  they  have  the  right  to  make  to  judicial  authority. 
Thus  this  professed  settlement  is  no  settlement  at  all, 
but  only  a  postponement  which  leaves  the  essential 
matter  at  issue  subject  to  new  forms  of  contention. 
If  in  January  the  spirit  of  the  men  shall  be  what  the 
President  and  Congress  have  assumed  it  to  be,  then 
we  shall  surely  have  the  strike  under  conditions  em- 
bittered by  delay  and  even  more  damaging  in  its  effects 
than  if  it  had  come  at  the  time  appointed. 


If  the  President  really  believes  that  "the  eight-hour 
day  now  undoubtedly  has  the  sanction  of  the  judg- 
ment of  society  in  its  favor,"  then  he  is  sadly  mis- 
taken. Society  has  not  declared  its  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  eight-hour  day.  Specifically  in  California  the 
declared  judgment  of  society  is  directly  contrawise. 
Only  two  years  ago  there  came  before  the  people  of 
California  under  the  referendum  principle  a  demand 
for  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  as  the  universal 
rule  in  industry.  The  result  is  recent  enough  to  still 
abide  in  the  popular  mind.  Eighty-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  registered  voters  of  the  state  gave  judgment  upon 
this  issue.  The  returns  were  in  round  numbers  282,003 
favoring,  as  against  560,000  opposed.  The  vote  on  this 
particular  proposition  was  given  a  greater  adverse  ma- 
jority than  that  given  to  any  one  of  several  other 
measures  currently  presented.  Every  county  in  the 
state  gave  a  majority  against  the  proposal.  How  in 
the  face  of  this  record  and  in  default  of  positive  re- 
turns to  the  contrary  in  any  other  state,  the  President 
could  declare  that  the  eight-hour  day  has  "the  sanction 


of  the  judgment  of  society  in  its  favor"  is  past  under- 
standing. 

We  can  only  conclude  that  the  President  in  his  eager- 
ness for  reelection  has  twisted  the  facts  into  an  arbi- 
trary theory  calculated  to  win  for  him  support  of  that 
voting  element  which  is  presumed  to  act  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
in  this  connection  that  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
official  life  Mr.  Wilson  has  maintained  with  Mr.  Gom- 
pers a  relationship  cordial  to  the  degree  of  sub- 
serviency, as  witness  his  many  acts  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  and  declared  aims  of  the  latter. 


The  insincerity  of  the  whole  business  is  manifest  in 
the  fact  that  the  action  of  Congress  in  obedience  to 
the  President's  urgencies  does  not  in  truth  establish 
the  eight-hour  day.  What  it  does  do  is  to  set  up  the 
eight-hour  day  as  a  basis  from  which  wages  may  be 
measured  in  certain  special  employments.  It  does  not 
in  effect  establish  the  eight-hour  day  as  a  rule  in  in- 
dustry; it  does  increase  the  pay  of  men  in  this  service 
in  the  exact  ratio  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  partiality  of  the  rule,  assuming  it  to  have  been 
made  in  ignorance  of  working  conditions  but  in  good 
faith,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  made  to  apply 
only  to  a  limited  group  of  workers,  less  than  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  men  engaged  in  railroad  service.  It 
ignores  the  unorganized  eighty  per  cent,  of  men  in 
similar  service,  also  the  great  mass  of  persons  engaged 
in  other  services,  but  unorganized  and  therefore  not 
in  a  position  to  present  demands  similar  to  those  urged 
by  the  prospective  strikers.  By  these  facts  the  act  it- 
self is  characterized  as  a  measure  of  gross  partiality 
calculated  in  response,  not  to  humanitarian  sympathies, 
but  to  demands  presented  under  threats  designed  to  ter- 
rorize the  government  and  the  country. 


With  true  vision  of  the  future,  when  the  facts  shall 
be  fully  comprehended,  Senator  Borah  declares  that  a 
time  will  come  when  organized  labor  will  regret  this 
whole  procedure  as  a  sorry  error.  It  will,  Senator 
Borah  truly  says,  "hurt  organized  labor  as  it  has  de- 
bauched and  demoralized  Congress,  because  there  is 
involved  in  it  discrimination  and  injustice  to  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people."  Those  who  by  their 
arbitrary  demands  have  enforced  this  concession,  no 
less  than  the  President  and  Congress,  must  come  in 
time  to  feel  the  resentment  of  those  elements  of  the 
people  whose  interests  have  not  been  considered,  as 
well  as  those  other  elements  upon  whom  the  effects  must 
fall  in  increased  demands  as  they  will  be  represented  in 
a  general  advance  in  the  cost  of  living.  Organized 
labor  must  itself  see  upon  reflection  that  its  demands 
have  been  made  in  purely  selfish  interest,  in  contempt 
alike  of  the  interest  and  the  rights  of  others  quite  as 
worthy  and  far  more  necessitous  than  themselves.  Re- 
action must  come  in  the  double  form  of  self-conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  prospective  strikers  of  their  essential 
unfairness,  and  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
interest  has  not  been  taken  into  account  because  they 
have  lacked  the  hardihood,  the  temerity,  or  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  claims  in  parity. 


It  is  perhaps  idle  to  speculate  upon  what  would 
have  followed  if  President  and  Congress  had  de- 
clined to  yield  to  the  threats  of  a  strike — if  the  authori- 
ties of  government  had  stood  firm  for  settlement  by 
arbitration.  There  would  have  been  no  strike.  In 
the  face  of  public  disapproval  the  leaders  would  have 
failed  at  the  point  of  resolution.  Few  there  are  who 
have  the  hardihood  to  proceed  to  extremes  in  support 
of  demands  obviously  unjust  and  conspicuously  lacking 
the  approval  and  support  of  public  sentiment. 

Assuredly  there   would  have  been   no   stri 
President    instead    of    supinely   yielding   had    . 
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manly  stand  for  law  and  order  and  if  Congress  had  de- 
clined to  act  a  shameless  part  under  duress.  The  one 
course  on  the  part  of  the  President  that  would  have 
held  the  situation  in  abeyance  and  have  forced  the 
brotherhoods  to  arbitrate  their  demands  was  overlooked 
or  neglected.  If  Mr.  Wilson,  failing  to  win  consent  to 
arbitrate  the  matters  at  issue,  had  declared  that  all  the 
powers  of  the  government  would  be  exercised  in  sus- 
taining public  order,  including  the  right  of  any  citizen 
to  engage  in  any  lawful  labor  upon  his  own  contract, 
there  would  have  been  no  strike.  It  was  because  this 
assurance  was  not  given,  it  was  because  the  President 
weakly  conceded  without  considering  the  facts  to  the 
demand  of  the  brotherhoods,  that  they  found  the  hardi- 
hood to  create  that  atmosphere  of  terrorism  which 
brought  Congress  to  its  knees  in  shameful  surrender. 
Does  anybody  imagine  that  if  there  had  been  in  the 
executive  chair  a  man  more  regardful  of  his  obligations 
than  of  his  desire  for  reelection,  if  there  had  been  in 
the  presidency  a  man  inspired  by  a  high  sense  of  duty— 
a  Jackson,  a  Lincoln,  or  a  Cleveland— that  the  country 
would  have  suffered  the  amazing  and  demoralizing 
spectacle  of  the  presidency  reduced  to  terror  and  obe- 
dience, of  Congress  whipped  into  an  act  of  cowardice 
and  illegality?  

To  discover  the  significance  of  what  President  and 
Congress  have  done  in  its  moral  enormity  and  in  its 
subserviency  to  political  motives  we  have  only  to 
imagine  the  case  reversed.  Suppose  the  railroad  man- 
agers had  come  together  in  an  agreement  to  reduce 
wages,  in  the  special  services  involved,  by  twenty-five 
per  cent,  under  threat  of  a  general  lock-out  involving 
cessation  of  train  service  upon  a  given  date,  would 
Mr.  Wilson  have  urged  upon  the  trainmen  acceptance 
of  the  proposed  reduction  prior  to  investigation  of  the 
equities  of  the  case?  Would  he,  in  the  event  of  ob- 
duracy on  the  part  of  the  managers,  have  urged  upon 
Congress  the  passage  of  a  law  justifying  the  proposed 
reduction?  We  have  only  thus  to  state  the  case  in 
reversed  form  to  exhibit  in  its  true  light  a  course 
marked  at  every  stage  by  political  calculation,  disre- 
gard of  essential  and  what  are  traditionally  styled 
sacred  rights.  What  has  been  done  it  is  plain  to  see 
has  been  done,  not  in  the  spirit  of  equity,  not  in  con- 
sideration of  the  rights  of  all  the  people,  not  in  respect 
of  common  justice  or  of  the  law,  but  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  political  motives  and  with  an  eye  fixed  on  No- 
vember.   

To  the  honor  of  Mr.  Hughes  be  it  noted  that  he  has 
met  the  situation  created  by  this  shameless  and  revolu- 
tionary surrender  with  high  spirit.  Asked  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  on  Monday  what  he  would  do  in  a 
crisis  like  that  of  last  week,  he  said : 

I  believe  there  is  no  grievance  with  respect  to  labor  that 
can  not  be  settled  by  a  fair,  candid  explanation  of  the  facts. 

We  have  in  the  past  had  to  deal  frequently  with  the  oppo- 
sition of  employers  to  the  principle  of  arbitration.  Some- 
times they  have  refused  to  arbitrate  disputes.  Public  opinion 
has  been  against  them.  I  stand  here  firmly  for  the  principle 
of  arbitrating  industrial  disputes,  and  I  would  not  surrender 
it  to  anybody  in  the  country. 

I  believe  that  anything  that  is  right  in  this  country  can 
be  settled  right.  What  is  our  republican  government  ?  What 
are  our  free  institutions  ?  We  have  come  down  the  long 
course  of  history  with  the  people  fighting  slowly,  slowly — 
now  with  defeat,  now  with  victory — for  a  recognition  of  the 
reign   of   reason   instead   of  the   reign    of   tyranny   and  force. 

I  stand  for  two  things.  First,  for  the  principle  of  fair, 
impartial,  thorough,  candid  arbitration,  and,  second,  for  legis- 
lation on  facts  according  to  necessities  of  the  case.  And  I 
am  opposed  to  being  dictated  to  either  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment or  Congress  by  any  power  on  earth  before  the  facts  are 
known. 

We  have  a  great  country'  and  a  great  future.  But  it  can 
only  be  preserved  in  one  way :  That  way  is  the  way  of 
honest,  fair  investigation  and  candid  treatment.  Show  me 
the  way  that  is  right  and  I  will  take  it ;  but  I  won't  take  any 
way  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

This  is  definitely  to  the  point.  It  has  the  ring  of 
judgment  and  of  courage.  Its  force  lies  in  its  posi- 
tive assertion  of  the  one  and  only  principle  under 
which  differences  in  the  industrial  world  may  be  ad- 
justed in  a  free  country  of  universal  intelligence  and 
under  recognized  principles  of  justice  and  social 
morality.  

Jnless  there  has  come — and  we  shall  not  believe  it 
without  demonstration  to  the  contrary — an  abject 
<•'  ange  in. the  American  mind  and  spirit,  this  country 
\  '11  not  knock  under  to  class  domination.  The  thing 
has    been    tried    before    and    it    has    failed.     It    was 


tried  in  times  past  by  the  slaveholders  and  with 
what  results  the  world  is  familiar.  It  was  tried 
not  many  years  ago  by  the  capitalistic  interest,  and  it 
seemed  for  a  time  that  surrender  had  been  made  to 
selfish  dictation  in  government.  But  the  public  intelli- 
gence, the  public  interest,  the  public  conscience  were 
aroused  to  the  enormity  of  pretensions  arrogantly  made 
and  in  brief  process  of  time  the  ''corporations" 
were  rebuked  and  disciplined.  Again  it  was  tried,  the 
other  way  about,  when  Populism,  representative  of  an- 
other class  and  another  interest,  undertook  in  an  or- 
ganized effort  to  grasp  the  reins  of  governmental  au- 
thority. So,  we  prophesy,  it  will  be  in  the  matter  of 
this  latest  attempt — on  the  part  of  organized  labor — to 
enforce  government  in  the  interest  of  a  special  class 
or  faction  by  process  of  arbitrary  demands  and  coer- 
cive threats.  It  is  only  necessary,  we  believe,  that  the 
American  public  shall  come  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  events  of  recent  weeks  to  recall  the  traditions  and 
standards  of  American  nationality,  to  come  to  a  just 
conclusion.  We  repeat  that  unless  the  spirit  of  tradi- 
tional Americanism  is  dead,  this  new  tyranny,  when  it 
shall  be  comprehended,  will  go  the  way  of  other  tyran- 
nies which  have  sought  to  impose  themselves  upon  the 
American  people.  It  will  be  rejected  in  contempt  and 
scorn.  Many  things  have  happened  in  recent  times  to 
confuse  public  thought,  even  to  vitiate  old-fashioned 
standards,  but  not  yet  have  we  reached  a  stage  of 
political  degradation  when  a  single  and  a  selfish  faction 
may  write  the  law  of  the  land  in  its  own  behoof  and 
in  contempt  of  the  judgment  and  the  rights  of  all 
others.  , 

"Assessing  the  Past." 

Most  of  what  President  Wilson  says  in  his  belated 
address  of  acceptance  is  sheer  rhetoric.  But  much  of 
it  is  sheer  impudence.    Thus: 

"American  business  life  and  industry  have  been  set 
free  to  move  as  they  have  never  moved  before." 

It  is  true  that  bald  and  unsupported  assertions  pass 
these  days  with  many  people  for  political  argument, 
but  this  gem  is  unique.     Again : 

"We  have  created,  extended,  and  improved  the 
service  of  the  parcels  post." 

Created,  indeed !  The  parcels  post  was  created  by 
legislation  in  the  Postoffice  Appropriation  bill  and  ap- 
proved by  President  Taft  in  1912,  and  was  established 
by  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  Taft's  Postmaster-General.  It 
was  in  being  and  had  been  several  months  before  Mr. 
Wilson  was  elected  President,  many  months  before  he 
was  inaugurated. 

Of  a  piece  with  this  impudence  is  the  assertion  that 
the  Republicans  have  never  kept  their  promises,  and 
that  the  Democratic  party  has  kept  its  promises.  What 
promises?  To  reduce  the  cost  of  living?  To  limit  the 
presidency  to  one  term?  To  "return  to  that  simplicity 
and  economy  which  befits  a  Democratic  government, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  useless  offices,  the 
salaries  of  which  drain  the  substance  of  the  people"? 
To  secure  "the  exemption  from  toll  of  American  ships 
engaged  in  coastwise  trade  passing  through  the  Canal"  ? 
To  secure  the  "honest  and  rigid"  enforcement  of  the 
civil  service  law  to  the  end  that  merit  and  ability  shall 
be  the  standard  of  appointment  and  promotion  rather 
than  service  rendered  to  a  political  party"?  To  see 
to  it  "that  the  officials  appointed  to  administer  the 
government  of  all  our  territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  be  qualified  by  previous  bona  fide 
residence"?  (Quotations  from  the  Baltimore  platform 
of  1912.) 

Some  true  things  the  President  said.  "Mistakes,"  he 
remarked,  "I  have  no  doubt  made  in  this  perplexing 
business,  but  not  in  purpose  or  object."  A  rhetorical 
gem  this,  truly.  Did  anybody  ever  observe  a  mistake 
made  "purposely"  or  with  the  "object"  of  making  a  mis- 
take? 

Again :  "There  is  no  means  of  judging  the  future 
except  by  assessing  the  past." 

Beautifully  true!  But  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
"assess"  the  past.  Mr.  Wilson's  change  of  attitude  in 
respect  of  foreign  relations,  in  regard  to  Mexico,  and  in 
regard  to  Preparedness  indicate  that  in  his  own  opinion 
he  was  mistaken  at  first.  Has  any  President  com- 
mitted as  many  expensive  mistakes?  Mr.  Wilson  can 
not  plead  that  he  was  not  advised  and  warned  in  ad- 
vance. 

In  effect  Mr.  Wilson  promises  that  he  will  not  make 
these    same    mistakes    again.     But    contemplate    the 


chances  for  making  other  and  equally  direful  mistakes, 
through  the  same  infirmity  of  judgment,  in  another  four 
years.  Specifications  of  the  problems  bound  to  arise 
arc  not  at  hand.  We  know  of  them  only  in  the  most 
vague  and  general  way.  "Assessing  the  past,"  why 
should  Mr.  Wilson  be  trusted  further  to  navigate  the 
Ship  of  State?  . 

"  Kept  Us  Out  of  War ! " 

The  campaign  slogan  which  recites  that  President 
Wilson's  administration  has  "Kept  Us  Out  of  War" 
finds  under  critical  inquiry  little  support  in  fact.  By 
what  do  we  measure  war?  (1)  By  loss  of  fighting 
men;  (2)  by  economic  disturbance;  (3)  by  money  cost. 
Let  us  examine  the  facts. 

Our  navy  and  marine  corps  lost  more  men  in  action 
at  Vera  Cruz  than  the  same  services  lost  in  the  war 
with  Spain.  Wre  lost  at  Carrizal,  at  Columbus,  at 
Parral.  We  have  lost  more  than  ever  will  be  known — 
men,  women,  and  children — in  Mexico.  And  we  lost 
on  the  Lusitania,  not  fighting  men,  but  babies  and 
women  and  neutral  noncombatants. 

As  for  economic  disturbance :  Approximately  175,000 
of  our  young  men  have  been  taken  from  civilian  tasks 
and  mobilized  for  war  for  a  period  as  yet  undetermined. 
They  were  needed,  if  needed  at  all,  because  of  blunders 
in  the  handling  of  our  relations  with  Mexico. 

As  to  money:  Vera  Cruz  cost  $10,000,000  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  army  and  navy 
The  Modoc  war,  quite  a  little  war  in  its  way,  cost  less 
(See  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady's  estimate  of  its  cost  ii 
his  book,  "Northwestern  Fights  and  Fighters.")  Mobi 
lization  of  the  militia  has  cost  at  least  $25,000,000  and 
is  in  the  way  of  costing  very  much  more.  Reckon  in 
the  cost  of  Pershing's  expedition  (so-called  punitive) 
and  of  Funston's  operations,  and  you  will  find  the  total 
running  into  stupendous  figures. 

Where  is  the  sense  in  maintaining  the  fiction  that 
we  are  not  and  have  not  been  at  war  when,  measured 
by  the  only  standards  by  which  things  may  be  gauged, 
we  have  suffered  and  are  suffering  all  the  ills  of  war? 
The  Spanish-American  war  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  only  a  less  sacrifice  of  men  and  money,  but  less 
economic  disturbance — relatively,  for  we  are  a  much 
larger  country  now — than  we  have  suffered  through 
"keeping  out  of  war"  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  idea  that  we  have  been  "kept  out  of  war"  does 
not  find  confirmation  at  the  hands  of  the  men  who 
very  definitely  know  what  war  is.  Brigadier-General 
E.  A.  Crowder,  judge  advocate  general  of  the  army, 
and  Brigadier-General  J.  J.  Pershing,  commanding  the 
so-called  punitive  expedition,  take  no  stock  in  the 
theory  that  we  have  been  kept  out  of  war.  The 
report  of  the  judge  advocate  general  has  not  been  made 
public,  for  reasons  which  may  easily  be  imagined.  But 
General  Pershing,  officially  reviewing  the  case  of  Pri- 
vate Lee  Rickman,  Company  H,  Twenty-Fourth  United 
States  Infantry,  recently  tried  for  desertion,  has  spoken 
very  clearly.  Commenting  on  the  inadequacy  of  Lee< 
Rickman's  sentence,  he  writes: 

The  conditions  surrounding  this  expedition  are  those  of 
actual  war.  Having  entered  a  foreign  country  in  pursuit  of 
irregular  bands  of  outlaws  from  that  country  who  had  vio- 
lated the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  having  later  en- 
countered actual  resistance  from  the  armed  forces  of  the 
de  facto  government,  and  being  at  present  threatened  by  those 
forces,  the  circumstances  of  service  in  this  campaign  are 
clearly  those  of  war.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  and  fol- 
lowing a  long  line  of  precedents,  the  judge  advocate  general 
of  the  army,  in  an  opinion  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  has  held  that,  as  applied  to  this  expedition,  it  is  a  "time 
of  war"  within  the  meaning  of  the  articles  of  war.  The  mere 
formality  of  a  declaration  of  war  could  add  nothing  to  the 
seriousness  of  these  conditions,  and  the  absence  of  such 
declaration  in  no  sense  alters  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war. 

This,  bear  in  mind,  is  the  declaration  of  a  military 
man  in  respect  of  a  matter  of  military  jurisdiction  to 
which  he  stands  officially  related.    This  is  not  politics. 

But  of  course  General  Pershing  is  wrong.  The  sole 
power  of  definition  of  war  is  lodged  in  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States.  There  can  be  no  war 
unless  he  rules  that  it  is  war.  Men  may  fight  and  die 
in  battle,  but  that  is  not  war.  Foreign  countries  may 
be  invaded  and  their  governments  overturned,  but  that 
is  not  war.  We  may  under  the  law  be  required  to  pay 
pensions  to  men  who  suffer  in  the  campaigns  we  have 
undertaken,  but  still  no  war.  In  this  "fiery  trial  in  the 
midst  of  affairs  of  unprecedented  difficulty,"  as  the 
President  remarks  in  his  speech  of  acceptance,  he  has 
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not  found  time  to  define  any  of  our  militant  operations 
as  war.  , 

Editorial  Notes. 
The  First  Congregational  Church  of  San  Francisco 
has  done  wisely  in  declining  Dr.  Aked's  offer  to  return 
to  his  abandoned  pastorate.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  Dr.  Aked's  purely  intellectual  qualities.  He  is  a 
man  of  vital  if  eccentric  mind,  of  very  exceptional 
culture,  of  fine  powers  of  expression.  Each  of  his 
sermons,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  is  in  a  literary  and 
artistic  sense  an  intellectual  delight.  But  Dr.  Aked  is 
an  actor  rather  than  a  preacher.  His  inspiration  is 
that  of  self-exploitation.  Such  men  in  the  pulpit 
attract  hearers  just  as  eloquence  in  other  spheres  wins 
attention.  People  go  to  hear  Dr.  Aked  in  the  same 
spirit  that  they  go  to  the  Orpheum.  Entertainment, 
not  spiritual  uplift,  is  what  they  seek — and  what  they 
find.  There  is  a  scripture  which  declares  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Similarly,  churches  do 
not  thrive  upon  eloquence.  A  spiritually-minded,  truly 
good,  minister  or  clergyman  or  priest — or  what  you 
will — though  he  have  not  the  gift  of  tongues,  will  sus- 
tain the  vitalities  of  a  church,  nourish  the  virtues  of 
its  communicants,  and  become  a  vital  moral  force, 
where  rhetorical  eloquence  and  intellectual  agility 
will  fail.  The  essential  need  in  a  pastor  is  character 
in  union  with  piety  of  mind.  It  is  no  reproach  to  Dr. 
Aked,  regarded  as  a  man,  to  say  that  he  lacks  spiritual 
qualities.  .It  is  much  to  say  of  any  man  that  he  has 
brilliancy  and  charm.  But  brilliancy  and  charm  are 
less  needed  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  San 
Francisco — or  in  any  other  church — than  spiritual- 
mindedness.  

None  of  the  many  attempts  to  explain  the  popular 
vogue  of  Governor  Johnson  fairly  hits  the  mark.  He  is 
not,  despite  an  exceptional  capacity  for  unctuous  phrase- 
mongering, a  man  of  high  moral  enthusiasms.  While 
a  "good  campaigner"  in  the  practical  sense,  he  is  not  a 
man  of  fascinating  powers  of  address.  He  is  not  intel- 
lectually brilliant,  morally  strong,  or  socially  charming. 
Very  obviously  he  is  defective  at  many  points  of 
character.  No  man  who  nourishes  emotional  hatreds 
and  permits  them  to  dictate  his  judgments  and  his 
policies  towards  men  and  things  may  be  called  wise. 
Many  things  said  and  done  by  Mr.  Johnson  are  wrong 
and  foolish.  The  power  of  the  man  with  the  public 
lies  not  in  fineness  of  character,  of  culture,  of  spirit. 
It  lies  rather  in  his  courage.  Whatever  his  judgments 
or  his  policies  may  be — however  inspired — he  is  bold  in 
declaring  them.  He  looks  the  public  fairly  in  the  face 
and  speaks  his  mind  or  his  purpose  without  fear.  Here 
is  the  secret  of  Mr.  Johnson's  popularity.  Likewise  it 
is  the  secret  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  success  in  a  larger 
sphere.  With  Davy  Crockett,  the  mass  of  men — and 
women — "love  a  man  who  aint  afeard."  Other  poli- 
ticians— and  Mr.  Johnson,  be  it  remembered,  is  merely 
a  politician  in  the  least  worthy  sense — would  do  well 
to  take  notice. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Senator  Sherman's  Position. 

San  Francisco,  September  5,  1916. 
Dear  Mr.  Holman  :  Referring  to  your  editorial  on  page 
146  of  Argonaut,  September  2d,  concerning  the  President's  re- 
lations with  Mr.  Gompers,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  what 
some  of  the  Senate  think  of  Mr.  Gompers.  The  enclosed  is 
a  reply  to  a  note  I  sent  to  Senator  Sherman. 

With  regards,  H.  D.  Hawks. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  24,  1916. 
Mr.  H.  D.  Hawks, 

San  Francisco,  California. 
Dear  Mr.  Hawks:  I  have  your  letter  of  August  15,  1916. 
I  thank  you  for  writing  me  commending  my  criticism  of  Mr. 
Gompers.  I  have  no  controversy  with  union  labor  honestly 
managed.  I  have  dealt  with  their  responsible  representatives 
and  with  those  who  conduct  the  body  of  unions.  They  are 
misled  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Gompers.  I  have  supported  as 
much  just  legislation  in  the  legitimate  interest  of  labor  as 
Mr.  Gompers  ever  has.  I  have  grown  weary  of  his  dicta- 
torial attitude  towards  public  men.  He  sits  in  the  Senate 
gallery  here  as  a  constant  menace  to  fairness  either  to  labor 
or  the  interests  of  the  country.  If  there  is  not  a  reaction 
against  such  intolerance  this  country  will  cease  to  be  a  re- 
public and  will  become  an  autocracy.  If  I  do  nothing  else 
during  my  term  here  and  fail  hereafter  I  shall  at  least  have 
preserved  my  self-respect  and  voiced  what  I  believe  is  a 
necessary  protest  to  the  American  people. 

Very  truly  yours,  L.  Y.  Sherman. 


The  San  Francisco  Daily  Newspapers  as  a  Visitor  Sees  Them. 

Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  September  5,  1916. 
Editor   Argonaut  :      Professional    and    other   business   has 
brought  me  a  good  many  times  from  the   East  to   San  Fran- 
cisco within   the   last  two  years,   and   I  begin   to   feel   a  deep 
interest   in  this   vivacious,   virile,    fascinating   city   situated  at 


the  gateway  to  the  Orient.  San  Francisco  has  done  great 
things,  and  done  them  well  and  handsomely.  She  will  do  still 
greater  things  if  she  can  free  herself  from  certain  handicaps 
which  to  the  vision  of  the  visitor  who  looks  below  the  surface 
are  very  plain  and  full  of  menace. 

In  the  first  place  San  Francisco  has  a  serious  obstacle  to 
further  successful  development  in  her  daily  press.  The  news- 
papers of  the  city  neither  express  the  spirit  of  San  Francisco 
nor  give  a  just  idea  of  the  character  and  capacity  of  its 
people.  Your  daily  papers  are  trivial,  excessively  local,  and 
shockingly  wanting  in  candor  and  courage.  Then,  too,  they 
lack  broad  national  or  world  outlook.  Situated  on  one  of  the 
earth's  great  highways,  they  are  narrow,  provincial,  and  in- 
ward looking.  In  short,  any  intelligent  stranger  who  stops 
here  and  reads  your  daily  papers  would  have  no  idea  that 
this  is  a  community  at  all  worth  while.  San  Francisco  is, 
in  fact,  misrepresented  by  its  daily  press.  Nothing  of  the 
fine  character  and  purpose  of  the  community  is  to  be  gleaned 
from  a  perusal  of  the  local  daily  journals.  Instead  of  adver- 
tising the  city  in  a  fine  and  proper  way,  they  are  a  source  of 
reproach  to  it.  Above  all  things,  I  am  amazed  to  see  that 
in  the  life-and-death  struggle,  as  were,  which  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  making  for  the  community  there  is  no  out- 
spoken, valiant,  efficient  support  coming  from  the  daily  papers. 
Mr.  Koster  and  his  fellow-patriots  receive  from  your  papers 
only  a  furtive,  half-hearted,  sneaking  sort  of  approval  that  is 
of  no  moral  value  whatsoever. 

To  my  mind  San  Francisco's  most  pressing  need  is  an  able 
and  honest  daily  newspaper.  F.  T.  R. 


The  "Imponderables"  in  Human  Conflicts. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  September  1,  1916. 
Mr.  Alfred  Holman — Dear  Sir:  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
you  and  of  service  in  future  to  have  the  exact  words  of  the 
quotation  referred  to  in  your  last  edition,  No.  2058,  p.  145  : 
&ur3,  loertn  fair  ftfilieBlicf)  §um  Stngriif  lommen,  fo  mti>  ba§> 
ganae  ©etoidjt  bet  SmponberaMlicn,  bie  bie[  fcfjtoercr  toiegen  al§  Me 
innlccicUen  (iieioitfite,  auf  ber  Seite  unfcrer  ©egnet  fetn,  i>ie  mir  fln= 
gegriffen  §a5en.     (ffli^maicr,  qjolitifcfje  9ieben  12,471,  geB.  6,  1888). 

The  passage  I  translate  as  follows: 

"In  short,  if  finally  it  comes  to  an  attack  of  ours,  the  entire 
weight  of  the  imponderables,  which  are  of  a  much  heavier 
weight  than  the  material  weights,  will  be  on  the  side  of  our 
adversaries  whom  we  have  attacked." 

Faithfully  yours,  J.  Henry  Senger. 


Senator  Borah  on  the  Eight-Hour  Law. 
We  give  below  Senator  Borah's  analysis  of  the  so-called 
eight-hour  law  enacted  by  Congress  on  Saturday  last  under 
the  urgency  of  President  Wilson  and  in  response  to  the  de- 
mand of  four  trades  unions  representative  of  certain  rail- 
road workers : 

The  eight-hour  bill  is  vicious  from  any  conceivable  stand- 
point. 

1.  It  does  not  settle  nor  purport  to  settle  the  difficulty, 
except  in  a  temporary  way. 

2.  It  does  not  establish  an  eight-hour  day  at  all,  but  it 
does  undertake  to  increase  wages  for  a  stated  length  of  time. 
That  is,  it  undertakes  to  give  ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours' 
work,  a  matter  most  doubtful  in  constitutional  law  and  even 
more  doubtful  in  morals. 

This  increase  of  wages,  of  course,  ultimately  will  be  passed 
on  to  the  people  who  pay  the  freight.  We  are  therefore 
undertaking  by  law,  without  any  hearing  upon  the  part  of 
those  who  ultimately  must  pay  it,  to  fix  a  large  increase  of 
burden  and,  if  it  should  remain  permanent,  a  tremendous  in- 
crease. 

In  addition  to  that,  while  it  has  been  said  that  society 
sanctions  an  eight-hour  day,  this  bill  does  not  purport  to 
establish  an  eight-hour  day,  but  to  increase  wages,  and  it  does 
not  purport  to  increase  the  wages  of  more  than  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  employees  of  the  railroads.  About  eighty  per 
cent,  of  these  employees,  some  of  whom  receive  very  low 
wages,  and  perform  arduous  services,  are  not  benefited  by 
this  bill.  The  bill  purports  to  cover  only  those  who  are 
actually  operating  the  trains.  The  other  eighty  per  cent,  are 
left  out  entirely. 

Labor  will  some  time  regard  as  a  tremendous  error  this 
whole  proposition.  It  will  hurt  organized  labor,  it  has  de- 
bauched and  demoralized  the  Senate  because  we  have  cravenly 
yielded,  and  it  has  worked  injustice  to  the  great  body  of 
American  people. 

It  is  the  most  shameless,  cowardly  surrender  that  I  have 
ever  witnessed  from  town  council  to  United  States  Senate. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  this  matter  were  submitted 
to  the  railroad  employees  at  this  hour  with  all  the  facts  to 
this  instant,  they  would  repudiate  the  whole  action,  they 
would  refuse  to  strike,  and  they  would  give  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  ample  time  in  which  to  work  out  an  intel- 
ligent,  comprehensive  plan   to   protect  all  parties. 

I  have  had  a  vast  amount  to  do  with  organized  labor 
under  all  circumstances  and  conditions.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  proposition  fair  and  just  to  all  parties  submitted  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  organized  labor  without  meeting  their  ap- 
proval. Their  leaders,  like  political  leaders,  do  not  always 
represent  the  rank  and  file. 

When  this  thing  is  all  over,  the  whole  country,  the  entire 
body  of  Congress,  and  the  executive  will  feel  that  they  have 
gone  through  a  humiliating,  a  compromising  and  sorry  transac- 
tion. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  bubonic  plague  of  today  is  identical  with  the 
"black  death"  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Primarily  a  disease 
of  rodents  caused  by  a  short  dumb-bell  shaped  micro- 
scopic vegetable,  the  pest  bacillus,  it  occurs  in  man  in 
three  forms :  the  pneumonic,  which  has  a  death  rate 
of  almost  one  hundred  per  cent. ;  the  septicemic,  which 
is  nearly  as  fatal,  and  the  bubonic,  in  which  even  with 
the  most  modern  methods  of  treatment  the  mortality  is 
about  fifty  per  cent.  The  disease  is  now  treated  by  a 
serum  discovered  through  the  genius  of  Yersin.  This 
is  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin. 

^»»  

That  the  sun's  rays  concentrated  through  a  glass 
bottle  are  responsible  for  a  portion  of  the  forest  fires 
every  season  is  a  theory  held  by  many,  but  which  the 
government  forest  service  shatters  by  careful  records 
kept  for  the  last  six  years  on  the  causes  of  forest, 
brush,  and  grass  fires.  They  show  that  4593  fires  were 
caused  by  human  agencies  or  carelessness,  and  2192 
by  lightning.  In  no  one  of  the  6785  instances  on 
record  has  the  cause  been  traced  to  the  sun's  rays  con- 
centrated through  a  bottle. 


Last  week  Roumania  came  into  the  war.  This  week  we 
may  say  that  Greece  has  almost  done  the  same  thing.  But 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  importance  of  the  two 
events.  Roumania  has  her  army  in  readiness.  The  Greek 
army  has  been  demobilized.  Roumania  is  free  and  inde- 
pendent. Greece  is  practically  in  the  occupation  of  the  Allies. 
Roumania's  strategical  importance  is  vital  and  critical.  The 
strategical  importance  of  Greece  is  far  less  so.  It  is  true 
that  she  can  strike  at  Bulgaria,  and  has  already  done  so  in  a 
riotous  and  revolutionary  sort  of  way.  She  can  also  aid  in 
the  advance  northward  from  Doiran,  and  she  can  help  the 
Serbians  on  the  Allied  left  wing.  But  we  may  believe  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  report  that  the  Allies  are  not  par- 
ticularly anxious  for  the  military  aid  of  Greece.  So  far  as 
the  army  is  concerned  it  would  not  be  very  enthusiastic.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  Allies  insisted  upon  Greek  de- 
mobilization because  they  were  unwilling  to  advance  north- 
ward and  leave  a  Greek  army  in  their  rear.  The  same 
reasons  may  well  cause  them  to  look  doubtfully  on  the  re- 
mobilization  of  that  army  merely  on  the  ground  that  the  king 
has  changed  his  mind  or  says  that  he  has.  If  the  Greek  army 
has  shown  itself  hostile  toward  the  Bulgarians  it  is  because 
the  Bulgarians  have  invaded  Greek  soil  and  threatened 
Kavala.  Indeed  it  is  a  little  hard  to  understand  why  the 
Bulgarians  did  such  a  stupid  thing  unless  they  are  anxious 
to  add  to  the  number  of  their  enemies.  An  attack  on  Ka- 
vala may  of  course  be  considered  theoretically  as  a  menace 
to  the  Allied  right  flank,  but  practically  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  If  the  Allies  had  wished  to  inflame  Greek  sentiment 
against  Bulgaria  nothing  could  better  suit  their  purpose  than 
this  aggression  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria  against  a  nominally 
neutral  nation.  And  doubtless  the  Allies  received  the  news 
of  the  Bulgarian  raid  with  equanimity. 


We  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  Allies  in  the  Balkans 
are  not  thinking  very  seriously  about  Bulgaria  at  all  as  a 
military  foe,  whatever  she  may  be  as  a  diplomatic  pawn.  They 
have  much  bigger  fish  to  fry.  Bulgaria  knows  perfectly  well 
that  she  is  doomed  either  to  surrender  or  to  extinction,  and 
if  she  seems  to  be  still  putting  a  brave  face  on  the  situation 
it  is  because  of  Teuton  pressure  and  the  fear  of  the  revolu- 
tion that  would  follow  a  collapse.  In  the  second  Balkan 
war  she  flung  up  her  hands  at  once  when  she  found  that 
her  enemies  were  about  double  her  strength.  Her  enemies 
now  are  more  than  double  her  strength,  even  if  we  suppose 
that  she  has  350,000  Teutons  and  Turks  to  help  her,  and 
without  counting  the  Russians,  who  now  have  an  open  road 
to  her  frontiers.  Doubtless  Bulgaria  finds  a  certain  magic 
efficacy  in  the  German  name,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  her  government  is  practically  in  German  hands.  None 
the  less  she  can  not  conceal  her  desperate  situation,  and  she 
must  now  be  wishing  fervently  that  she  had  been  as  prudent 
as  Roumania  and  had  waited  to  see  which  way  the  fortunes 
of  war  were  likely  to   go. 


The  Allies  in  the  Balkans  are  thinking  about  Austria,  and 
not  about  Bulgaria.  Indeed  we  shall  find  that  the  situation 
everywhere  becomes  somewhat  clearer  if  we  realize  that 
every  army  of  the  Allies,  no  matter  where  that  army  may  be, 
is  fighting  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  subjugation  of  Austria 
as  the  essential  preliminary  to  final  success.  For  Austria  is 
not  only  the  central  link  of  the  chain,  but  she  is  also  the 
weakest.  She  is  Germany's  one  substantial  ally.  With  Aus- 
tria disposed  of,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  isolated  and  sur- 
rounded, could  almost  be  left  to  strangle  at  their  leisure. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  plan  agreed  upon  at  the  Paris  con- 
ference, and  we  see  that  it  is  being  relentlessly  caried  out. 
Roumania's  entry  into  the  war  makes  it  easier. 


As  a  mater  of  fact  we  see  that  the  Roumanian  troops  are 
showing  no  disposition  to  invade  Bulgaria.  They  may  pres- 
ently do  so  in  conjunction  with  Russians,  but  if  so  it  will  be 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  removing  an  irritation  and  pro- 
ducing the  moral  effect  of  Bulgaria's  submission.  From  the 
purely  military  point  of  view  it  seems  hardly  worth  while. 
Roumania,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  fronts  not  only  on  Bul- 
garia, but  also  on  Austria  and  Serbia.  Her  Austrian  front 
is  nearly  rectangular,  the  line  running  roughly  north  and 
south  for  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Borgo  to  Kronstadt 
and  then  turning  westward  for  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
Kronstadt  to  the  Iron  Gate.  Close  to  the  Iron  Gate  is  the 
short  frontier  between  Roumania  and  Serbia.  Now  there  are 
two  interesting  points  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the 
Roumanian  incursion.  Her  north  and  south  line  from  Borgo 
to  Kronstadt  connects  directly  with  the  Russian  main  line  of 
battle  northward  to  Riga.  It  is  just  as  though  a  hundred 
miles  or  so  had  been  pieced  on  to  that  line,  or,  if  we  include 
the  other  side  of  the  angle — the  side  running  east  and  west — 
as  though  some  three  hundred  miles  had  been  pieced  on. 
And  of  course  such  a  lengthening  of  the  line  is  wholly  to  the 
Russian  advantage,  seeing  that  a  large  new  army  goes  with 
it.  And  it  is  wholly  to  the  Teuton  disadvantage,  seeing  that 
it  is  an  additional  three  hundred  miles  to  defend  by  forces 
already  strained  to  their  utmost  and  that  can  not  be  in- 
creased. The  other  point  of  importance  is  that  Serbia  can 
now  be  invaded  from  the  north  as  well  as  from  the  south. 
Heavy  fighting  between  Roumanians  and  Teutons  is  already 
reported  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Iron  Gate,  but  if  the  Rou- 
manians should  be  successful  we  have  still  to  see  whether 
they  would  make  their  way  northwest  into  Austria-Hungary 
or  whether  they  would  strike  south  into  Serbia  with  a  view 
to  joining  hands  with  their  Allies  coming  north  from  I 
That   would,   of  course,   be   decided  by  the   geogr.i]. 
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taiy  conditions,  of  which  we  can  hardly  judge,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  would  do  both.  To  cut  the  Serbian  link  that 
binds  Austria  to  Bulgaria  and  to  Turkey  while  at  the  same 
time  inflicting  a  damaging  blow  upon  Austria  will  be  a  great 
temptation.     It  will  be  worth  whatever  it  may  cost. 


But  there  is  still  another  strategic  advantage  accruing  to 
Russia  that  is  perhaps  as  important  as  any.  It  was  pointed 
out  last  week  and  its  accuracy  seems  now  in  the  way  to  be 
confirmed.  The  Carpathian  Mountains  now  form  the  dividing 
line  between  the  Russians  and  the  Teutons.  The  Russian  left 
flank  rests  upon  the  mountains,  and  that  left  flank  is  now 
sweeping  northwestward  along  the  foothills  and  its  rear  is 
therefore  obviously  in  danger  from  Teuton  raids  northward 
through  the  various  Carpathian  passes.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  Russians  could  protect  themselves  was  by  seizing 
the  passes  and  fortifying  them.  Obviously  they  were  unable 
to  guard  the  southern  or  Hungarian  ends  of  those  passes. 
But  Roumania  can  do  this  for  them.  Her  northwestern  fron- 
tier gives  her  access  to  the  southern  ends  of  the  passes  and 
if  she  can  once  cross  that  frontier  the  passes  will  be  safe 
and  the  Russians  can  feel  secure  that  their  rear  is  protected. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  see  a  sudden  revival  of  activity 
on  this  part  of  the  Russian  line  since  the  Roumanian  advance 
began.  We  may  therefore  sugpose  that  the  Roumanian  aims 
included  in  the  general  assault  upon  Austria  are  first  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Russian  rear  north  of  the  Carpathians,  in  which 
the  Russians  will  themselves  participate,  since  they  now  have 
access  to  Roumania,  and,  secondly,  a  threat  to  the  Teutons 
in  the  north  of  Serbia,  a  threat  that  will  be  increased  by  the 
Allied  forces  moving  northward  from  Doiran.  Such,  it  may 
be  said,  are  probably  the  Roumanian  aims.  The  difficulties  of 
their  accomplishment  are  yet  to  be  disclosed.  The  Teuton 
forces  may  prove  to  be  unexpectedly  large,  but  at  the  moment 
of  writing  the  Roumanian  advance  has  been  successful  and 
we  are  even  told  that  the  Teutons  may  fan"  back  from  the 
frontier  in  order  to  find  some  more  defensible  line. 


The  war  in  the  west  must  similarly  be  regarded  as  an  indi- 
rect attack  upon  Austria,  since  it  prevents  the  sending  of 
German  reinforcements  to  her  aid.  And  here  once  more  we 
see  the  calamitous  results  of  the  battle  of  Verdun,  results 
that  are  none  the  less  calamitous  because  they  may  belong  to 
the  unforeseeable  fortunes  of  war.  Germany  hoped  to  fore- 
stall and  ruin  the  Allied  offensive  by  her  attack  on  Verdun. 
She  expected  to  compel  the  British  to  abandon  their  prepara- 
tions and  come  to  the  aid  of  the  French.  But  the  French 
held  on  resolutely,  not  so  much  perhaps  that  Verdun  was  of 
importance  as  because  it  was  imperatively  necessary  that  the 
British  should  not  be  diverted  from  the  completion  of  their 
arrangements.  The  German  army  was  held  at  Verdun,  and  it 
did  nothing  during  the  precious  months  when  it  might  have 
wrecked  either  the  Russian  or  the  British  offensives.  Brus- 
siloff  was  allowed  to  mature  his  vast  plans  without  even 
arousing  his  enemies'  suspicions  that  those  plans  were  in 
progress.  Indeed  the  Austrians  were  sent  away  to  the  attack 
on  Italy.  It  is  true  that  the  British  offensive  was  foreseen, 
but  instead  of  being  met  by  a  direct  counterstroke  there  was 
the  futile  attack  upon  Verdun.  Now  the  Germans  are  com- 
pelled to  continue  the  attack  upon  Verdun,  or  at  least  to  seem 
to  do  so,  and  to  meet  the  Somme  offensive  as  well.  As  a 
result  Germany  has  overdrawn  her  account  and  Austria  is 
left  practically  to  her  fate.  Now  there  may  have  been  solid 
reasons  to  believe  that  Verdun  would  fall.  That  is  a  matter 
for  the  military  expert  to  determine,  and  it  is  easy  to  be 
wise  after  the  event.  But  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  the 
French  and  not  the  German  theory  that  has  worked  out  suc- 
cessfully. Joffre  believed  that  he  could  hold  Verdun  and  that 
he  could  keep  the  German  armies  harmlessly  busy  so  that 
there  would  be  no  interference  with  the  Russians  in  their 
projected  assault  upon  Austria,  nor  with  the  British  in  their 
preparations  in  the  north.  And  Toffre  was  right.  He  is  now 
holding  two  German  armies,  the  one  at  Verdun  and  the  one 
on  the  Somme,  and  he  is  holding  them  so  successfully  that 
the  Austrian  resistance  is  rapidly  being  beaten  to  the  ground. 


It  is  true  that  the  advance  on  the  Somme  is  very  slow  and 
probably  very  costly.  It  is  likely  that  the  British  losses  are 
heavier  than  those  of  the  Germans,  since  it  is  usually  the 
assailants  who  suffer  most  severely.  But  the  Somme  battle 
must  be  judged  in  connection  with  the  battles  in  the  east. 
Even  though  there  were  no  advance  at  all  upon  the  Somme  it 
would  still  be  no  small  achievement  to  hold  so  large  a  Ger- 
man force,  and  to  keep  it  so  strained  that  it  can  do  nothing 
for  it  allies.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  Russian  leader- 
ship to  say  that  the  reports  from  the  east  would  be  very 
different  if  the  Germans  were  able  to  send  men  from  the 
western  field.  But  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  send  none. 
They  have  insufficient  forces  everywhere.  They  are  not  only 
on  the  defensive  everywhere,  but  they  are  actually  falling 
back  everywhere.  Their  temporary'  successes  here  and  there 
serve  to  show  the  energy  of  their  defense,  but  the  successes 
are  only  temporary.  The  tide  of  war  is  admittedly  with  the 
French  at  Verdun,  with  the  French  and  British  on  the  Somme, 
witfi  the  Russians,  with  the  Italians,  and  with  the  Rou- 
manians. The  tide  may  turn,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  will  do  so.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  there  is 
any  resource  not  now  in  sight. 


It  is  evident  that  the  slow  progress  gives  opportunity  for  the 
construction  of  new  trench  lines  to  the  rear,  and  while  those 
lines  must  be  very  inferior  to  those  that  have  been  perfected 
by  two  years'  labor,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  are  for- 
midable. How  far  the  Germans  will  continue  this  kind  of 
warfare  remains  to  be  seen.  Obviously  they  can  not  do 
so  indefinitely.  The  bigger  the  bulge  in  their  line  the 
longer  that  line  becomes  and  the  less  easy  to  defend.  The 
loss  of  the  railroad  from  Bapaume  southward  to  Peronne 
would  be  a  serious  embarrassment.  Presently  it  must  be- 
come imperatively  necessary  to  straighten  the  line,  and  this 
will  mean  a  general  falling  back.  But  even  though  that  time 
should  be  delayed,  and  it  can  not  be  delayed  very  long,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  battle  on  the  Somme  gives  a  relatively 
free  hand  to  the  Russians,  the  Roumanians,  and  the  Italians. 
Whatever  victories  they  have  won  or  may  yet  win  are  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  their  Allies  in  France.  The  Central 
Powers  are  now  practically  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  steel. 
Somewhere  the  lines  must  break  if  only  the  pressure  be  con- 
tinuous. It  may  be  in  the  east  or  in  the  west,  but  it  will  be 
due  to  the  united  pressure.  Such  at  least  is  the  theory  of 
the  Allies.  

Nor  does  it  seem  by  any  means  certain  that  we  are  actually 
witnessing  the  full  development  of  the  Allied  offensive  or  that 
it  is  wholly  comprised  in  a  few  miles  of  frontage  on  the 
Somme.  Indeed  it  seems  quite  unlikely  that  such  is  the  case. 
The  new  British  armies  are  certainly  not  concentrated  be- 
tween Thiepval  and  Guillemont.  Large  forces  are  doubtless 
being  employed  there,  but  they  can  not  all  be  there  or  any- 
thing like  all.  The  battle  front  in  the  west  is  four  hundred 
miles  long,  and  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  Somme  attack 
is  a  gigantic  feint  and  that  we  are  on  the  point  of  seeing 
some  new  and  heavier  blow  struck  elsewhere.  The  Allied 
plan  certainly  does  not  begin  and  end  with  this  steady  ham- 
mering on  a  single  point,  this  slow  pushing  back  of  the  Ger- 
mans yard  by  yard,  even  though  we  give  all  due  weight  to 
the  importance  of  this  form  of  cooperation  with  the  Russians. 
We  have  to  remember  that  winter  is  once  more  approaching 
and  that  there  is  not  a  single  country  now  at  war  that  can 
afford  to  contemplate  another  season  of  hibernation  without 
consternation.  The  Germans  have  been  assured  again  and 
again  that  the  war  will  end  before  winter,  and  it  would  be 
by  no  means  wise  to  assume  that  these  assurances  were  neces- 
sarily intended  as  a  promise  of  victory.  The  prospect  of 
another  winter  in  the  field  would  be  nearly  unbearable  for  all, 
but  none  the  less  Germany  would  emerge  from  that  winter 
weaker  than  she  is  now  and  the  Allies  would  be  stronger. 
Time  has  been  on  their  side  from  the  beginning.  But  there 
will  be  no  drift  into  another  winter  without  some  tremendous 
effort  to  avoid  that  calamity,  and  that  effort  is  likely  to  show 
itself  in  new  developments  in  France  to  which  the  present 
fighting  on  the  Somme  is  a  prelude. 


ACROSS  THE  OPEN. 


Patrick   MacGill,  in   His  Tales   of  "  The  Great   Push,"  Tells 
of  the  Triumphant  Charge  at  Loos. 


Speculations  as  to  the  cause  of  Von  Falkenhayn's  dismissal 
are  no  more  than  guesses.  It  may  be  due  to  the  Verdun 
failure,  for  which  be  is  supposed  to  be  responsible,  or  it  may 
be  due  to  Von  Falkenhayn's  unwillingness  to  engage  more 
actively  in  the  war  on  Roumania.  Or,  as  a  third  alternative, 
he  may  have  spoken  too  plainly  to  the  emperor  as  to  the 
present  prospects  of  the  war  in  general.  However  that  may  ' 
be,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that  this  extraodinarily 
competent  leader  has  been  harshly  treated.  Almost  all  the 
successes  that  Germany  has  won  have  been  due  to  him.  He 
is  credited  with  practically  the  whole  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, and  it  was  he  who  planned  the  conquest  of  Serbia. 
It  is  said  that  Von  Falkenhayn  and  Von  Hindenburg  have 
come  into  sharp  conflict  and  that  Von  Hindenburg.  as  the 
popular  idol,  has  prevailed.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Von  Hindenburg  is  a  greater  soldier  than  his  rival. 
Indeed  Von  Falkenhayn's  achievements  are  much  the  greater 
of  the  two.  Von  Hindenburg  has  done  a  few  spectacular, 
but  not  difficult  feats.  His  victories  in  the  Mazurian  Lakes 
appealed  to  the  imagination,  but  certainly  they  were  not 
great  military  tests,  whereas  Von  Falkenhayn's  career  has 
been  of  the  most  brilliant  kind.  The  Verdun  failure  is  more 
probably  due  to  the  Crown  Prince,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
absolute  necessity-  to  find  a  scapegoat  for  the  Crown  Prince 
has  led  to  the  dismissal  of  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  that 
Germany  has  yet  produced,  and  one  to  whose  brilliant  strategy 
she  owes  well-nigh  everything  that  she  has  gained.  Von 
Hindenburg's  successes  were  won  on  the  field  that  he  had 
made  the  study  of  his  lifetime.  That  he  can  be  equally  tri- 
umphant in  continental  strategy  is  by  no  means  a  foregone 
conclusion.  

The  London  reports  of  the  recent  Zeppelin  raid  say  that 
one  of  the  airships  fell  to  the  ground  in  flames.  The  Berlin 
report  says  that  all  of  the  ships  returned  safely  to  their  base. 
The  British  story  describes  the  appearance  of  the  blazing  air- 
ship in  the  sky,  and  its  falL  It  states  where  it  fell,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  wreckage,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  some 
of  the  bodies.  It  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  di- 
vergence is  due  to  an  honest  mistake.  Zeppelins  do  not  raid 
in  such  numbers  as  to  be  counted  with  difficulty'  upon  their 
return,  nor  can  there  be  any  mistake  as  to  the  fall  of  one  to 
the  ground  and  the  examination  of  the  wreckage  and  the 
bodies  by  large  numbers  of  persons.     But  who  is  lying? 

San  Francisco.  September  6,  1916.  Sidney  Coryn. 


Tb^  Allies  have  won  distinct,   but  not  conclusive,   successes 

on   the   Somme.     At   the  moment  of  writing  comes  the   news 

thai    the   whole    of    Guillemont   is   in    British   hands   and   that  ; 

tht    French  have  made  some  notable  new  advances.     But  they 

not    broken    the    German    line.      There    is    no    gap    any-  j 

-,  and  the  prospect  of  making  a  gap  grows  less  each  day. 


Corn  raised  from  seed  found  among  Aztec  curios 
in  New  Mexico  recently  sold  at  the  rate  of  $1,250,000 
a  carload  in  Kansas.  However,  only  one  hundred 
grains  were  sold,  but  at  the  rate  paid — two  cents  a 
grain — a  carload  lot  would  cost  a  million  and  one- 
quarter  dollars.  The  corn  is  not  unlike  the  "calico" 
corn  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 


"The  firefly  lamps  were  lighted  yet. 

As  we  crossed  the  top  of  the  parapet. 

But  the  East  grew  pale  to  another  fire. 

As  our  bayonets  gleamed  by  the  foeman's  wire. 

And  the  Eastern  sky-  was  gold  and  gray, 

And  under  our  feet  the  dead  men  lay. 

As  we  entered  Loos  in  the  morning." 

The  moment  had  come  when  it  was  unwise  to  think. 
The  country  round  Loos  was  like  a  sponge;  the  god 
of  war  had  stamped  with  his  foot  on  it,  and  thousands 
of  men,  armed,  ready  to  kill,  were  squirted  out  on  to 
the  level,  barren  fields  of  danger.  To  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  novel  position  of  being  standing  where 
a  thousand  deaths  swept  by,  missing  you  by  a  mere 
hair's  breadth,  would  be  sheer  folly.  There  on  the  open 
field  of  death  my  life  was  out  of  my  keeping,  but  the 
sensation  of  fear  never  entered  my  being.  There  was 
so  much  simplicity  and  so  little  effort  in  doing  what  I 
had  done,  in  doing  what  eight  hundred  comrades  had 
done,  that  I  felt  I  could  carry  through  the  work  before 
me  with  as  much  credit  as  my  code  of  self-respect  re- 
quired. The  maxims  went  crackle  like  dry  brush- 
wood under  the  feet  of  a  marching  host.  A  bullet 
passed  very  close  to  my  face  like  a  sharp,  sudden 
breath ;  a  second  hit  the  ground  in  front,  flicked  up  a 
little  shower  of  dust,  and  ricochetted  to  the  left,  hitting 
the  earth  many  times  before  it  found  a  resting  place. 
The  air  was  vicious  with  bullets:  a  million  invisible 
birds  flicked  their  wings  very  close  to  my  face.  Ahead 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  sluggish,  low-lying  fog,  and  fumes 
of  bursting  shells,  thick  in  volume,  receded  towards  the 
German  trenches,  and  formed  a  striking  background 
for  the  soldiers  who  were  marching  up  a  low  slope 
towards  the  enemy's  parapet,  which  the  smoke  still  hid 
from  view.  There  was  no  haste  in  the  forward  move, 
every  step  was  taken  with  regimental  precision,  and 
twice  on  the  way  across  the  Irish  boys  halted  for  a 
moment  to  correct  their  alignment.  Only  at  a  point 
on  the  right  there  was  some  confusion  and  a  little  ir- 
regularity. Were  the  men  wavering?  No  fear!  The 
boys  on  the  right  were  dribbling  the  elusive  football 
towards  the  German  trench. 

Raising  the  stretcher,  my  mate  and  I  went  forward. 
For  the  next  few  minutes  I  was  conscious  of  many 
things.  A  slight  rain  was  falling;  the  smoke  and 
fumes  I  saw  had  drifted  back,  exposing  a  dark  streak 
on  the  field  of  green,  the  enemy's  trench.  A  little 
distance  away  from  me  three  men  hurried  forward, 
and  two  of  them  carried  a  box  of  rifle  ammunition. 
One  of  the  bearers  fell  flat  to  earth,  his  two  mates 
halted  for  a  moment,  looked  at  the  stricken  boy,  and 
seemed  to  puzzle  at  something.  Then  they  caught  hold 
of  the  box  hangers  and  rushed  forward.  The  man  on 
the  ground  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and  looked  after 
his  mates;  then  sank  down  again  to  the  wet  ground. 
Another  soldier  came  crawling  towards  us  on  his  belly, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  gigantic  lobster  which 
had  escaped  from  its  basket.  His  lower  lip  was  cul 
clean  to  the  chin  and  hanging  apart;  blood  welled 
through  the  muddy  khaki  trousers  where  they  covered 
the  hips. 

I  recognized  the  fellow. 

"Much  hurt,  matey?"  I  asked. 

"I'll  manage  to  get  in,"  he  said. 

"Shall  I  put  a  dressing  on?"  I  inquired. 

"I'll  manage  to  get  into  our  own  trench,"  he  stam- 
mered,  spitting  the  blood   from   his   lips.      "There   are 

others  out  at  the  wires.    S has  caught  it  bad.    Try 

and  get  him  in,  Pat." 

"Right,  old  man,"  I  said,  as  he  crawled  off.  "Good 
luck." 

My  cap  was  blown  off  my  head  as  if  by  a  violent 
gust  of  wind,  and  it  dropped  on  the  ground.  I  put  it 
on  again,  and  at  that  moment  a  shell  burst  near  at 
hand  and  a  dozen  splinters  sung  by  my  ear.  I  walked 
forward  with  a  steady  step. 

"What  took  my  cap  off?"  I  asked  myself.  "It  went 
away  just  as  if  it  was  caught  in  a  breeze.  God!"  1 
muttered,  in  a  burst  of  realization,  "it  was  that  shell 
passing."  I  breathed  very  deeply,  my  blood  rushed 
down  to  my  toes  and  an  airy  sensation  filled  the  body. 
Then  the  stretcher  dragged. 

"Lift  the  damned  thing  up,"  I  called  to  my  mate 
over  my  shoulder.  There  was  no  reply.  I  looked 
round  to  find  him  gone,  either  mixed  up  in  a  whooping 
rush  of  kilted  Highlanders,  who  had  lost  their  ob- 
jective and  were  now  charging  parallel  to  their  own 
trench,  or  perhaps  he  got  killed.  .  .  .  How  strange 
that  the  Highlanders  could  not  charge  in  silence,  1 
thought,  and  then  recollected  that  most  of  my  boyhood 
friends,  Donegal  lads,  were  in  Scottish  regiments. 
.  .  .  I  placed  my  stretcher  on  my  shoulder,  walked 
forward  towards  a  bank  of  smoke  which  seemed  to 
be  standing  stationary,  and  came  across  our  platoon 
sergeant  and  part  of  his  company. 

"Are  we  going  wrong,  or  are  the  Jocks  wrong?" 
he  asked  his  men,  then  shouted,  "Lie  flat,  boys,  for  a 
minute,  until  we  see  where  we  are.  There's  a  big 
crucifix  in  Loos  churchyard,  and  we've  got  to  draw  on 
that." 

The  men  threw  themselves  flat;  the  sergeant  went 
down  on  one  knee  and  leant  forward  on  his  rifle,  his 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


hands  on  the  bayonet  standard,  the  fingers  pointing 
upwards  and  the  palms  pressed  close  to  the  sword. 
which  was  covered  with  rust.  .  .  .  How  hard  it 
would  be  to  draw  it  from  a  dead  body !  .  .  .  The 
sergeant  seemed  to  be  kneeling  in  prayer.  ...  In 
front  the  cloud  cleared  away,  and  the  black  crucifix 
standing  over  the  graves  of  Loos  became  revealed. 

"Advance,  boys !"  said  the  sergeant.     "Steady  on  to 
the  foot  of  the  Cross  and  rip  the  swine  out  of  their 
trenches." 
The  Irish  went  forward.    .     .     . 
A  boy  sat  on  the  ground  bleeding  at  the  shoulder 
and  knee. 

"You've  got  hit,"  I  said. 

"In  a  few  places,"  he  answered,  in  a  very  matter- 
of-fact  voice.     "I  want  to  get  into  a  shell-hole." 

"I'll  try  and  get  you  into  one,"  I  said.  "But  I  want 
some  one  to  help  me.  Hi !  you  there !  Come  and  give 
me  a  hand." 

I  spoke  to  a  man  who  sat  on  the  rim  of  a  crater 
hear  at  hand.  His  eyes,  set  close  in  a  white,  ghastly 
'iace,  stared  tensely  at  me.  He  sat  in  a  crouching 
position,  his  head  thrust  forward,  his  right  hand  grip- 
ping tightly  at  a  mud-stained  rifle.  Presumably  he 
was  a  bit  shaken  and  was  afraid  to  advance  further. 
"Help  me  to  get  this  fellow  into  a  shell-hole,"  I 
called.  "He  can't  move." 
There  was  no  answer. 

"Come   along,"   I   cried,   and   then   it   was   suddenly 

borne  to  me  that  the  man  was  dead.     I  dragged  the 

wounded  boy  into  the  crater  and  dressed  his  wounds. 

A  shell  struck  the  ground  in  front,  burrowed,  and 

failed  to  explode. 

"Thank  Heaven !"  I  muttered,  and  hurried  ahead. 
Men  and  pieces  of  men  were  lying  all  over  the  place. 
A  leg.  an  arm,  then  again  a  leg,  cut  off  at  the  hip.  A 
finely  formed  leg,  the  latter,  gracefully  putteed.  A 
dummy  leg  in  a  tailor's  window  could  not  be  more 
graceful.  It  might  be  X;  he  was  an  artist  in  dress, 
a  Beau  Brummel  in  khaki.  Fifty  yards  further  along 
I  found  the  rest  of  X.    .    .    . 

The  harrowing  sight  was  repellent,  antagonistic  to 
my  mind.  The  tortured  things  lying  at  my  feet  were 
symbols  of  insecurity,  ominous  reminders  of  danger 
from  which  no  discretion  could  save  a  man.  My  soul 
was  barren  of  pity;  fear  went  down  into  the  innermost 
parts  of  me,  fear  for  myself.  The  dead  and  dying  lay 
all  around  me;  I  felt  a  vague  obligation  to  the  latter; 
they  must  be  carried  out.  But  why  should  I  trouble ! 
Where  could  I  begin?  Everything  was  so  far  apart. 
I  was  too  puny  to  start  my  labors  in  such  a  derelict 
world.  The  difficulty  of  accommodating  myself  to  an 
old  task  under  new  conditions  was  enormous. 

A  figure  in  gray,  a  massive  block  of  Bavarian  bone 
and  muscle,  came  running  towards  me,  his  arms  in 
air,  and  Bill  Teake  following  him  with  a  long  bayonet. 
"A  prisoner !"  yelled  the  boy  on  seeing  me.  "  'Kame- 
rad!  Kamerad!'  'e  shouted  when  I  came  up.  Blimey! 
I  couldn't  stab  'im,  so  I  took  'im  prisoner.  It's  not 
'arf  a  barney !  .  .  .  'Ave  yer  got  a  fag  to  spare  ?" 
The  Cockney  came  to  a  halt,  reached  for  a  cigarette, 
and  lit  it. 

The  German  stood  still,  panting  like  a  dog. 
"Double !   Fritz,   double !"   shouted  the  boy,   sending 
a  little  puff  of  smoke  through  his  nose.     "Over  to  our 
trench  you  go !    Grease  along  if  yer  don't  want  a  bayo- 
net in  your !" 

They  rushed  off,  the  German  with  hands  in  air,  and 
Bill  behind  with  his  bayonet  perilously  close  to  the 
prisoner.  There  was  something  amusing  in  the  inci- 
dent, and  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing.  Then  I 
got  a  whiff  from  a  German  gas-bomb  which  exploded 
near  me,  and  I  began  spluttering  and  coughing.  The 
irritation,  only  momentary,  was  succeeded  by  a  strange 
humor.  I  felt  as  if  walking  on  air,  my  head  got  light, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  kept  my  feet  on  earth. 
It  would  be  so  easy  to  rise  into  space  and  float  away. 
The  sensation  was  a  delightful  one;  I  felt  so  pleased 
with  myself,  with  everything.  A  wounded  man  lay 
on  the  ground,  clawing  the  earth  with  frenzied  fingers. 
In  a  vague  way  I  remembered  some  ancient  law  which 
ordained  me  to  assist  a  stricken  man.  But  I  could  not 
do  so  now.  the  action  would  clog  my  buoyancy  and 
that  delightful  feeling  of  freedom  which  permeated  my 
being.  Another  soldier  whom  I  recognized,  even  at  a 
distance,  by  his  pink-and-white  bald  pate,  so  often  a 
subject  for  our  jokes,  reeled  over  the  blood-stained 
earth,  his  eyes  almost  bursting  from  their  sockets. 
"You  look  bad,"  I  said  to  him  with  a  smile. 
He  stared  at  me  drunkenly.  but  did  not  answer. 
A  man,  mother-naked,  raced  round  in  a  circle,  laugh- 
ing boisterously.  The  rags  that  would  class  him  as  a 
friend  or  foe  were  gone,  and  I  could  not  tell  whether 
he  was  an  Englishman  or  a  German.  As  I  watched 
him  an  impartial  bullet  went  through  his  forehead,  and 
he  fell  headlong  to  the  earth.  The  sight  sobered  me 
and  I  regained  my  normal  self. 

Up  near  the  German  wire  I  found  our  company  post- 
man sitting  in  a  shell-hole,  a  bullet  in  his  leg  below 
the  knee,  and  an  unlighted  cigarette  in  his  mouth. 

"You're  the  man  I  want,"  he  shouted,  on  seeing  me. 
And  I  fumbled  in  my  haversack  for  bandages. 

"No  dressing   for   me,  yet,"   he   said   with   a   smile. 
"There  are  others  needing  help  more  than  I.    What  I 
want  is  a  match." 
As  I  handed  him  my  match-box  a  big  high  explosive 


shell  flew  over  our  heads  and  dropped  fifty  yards  away 
in  a  little  hollow  where  seven  or  eight  figures  in  khaki 
lay  prostrate,  faces  to  the  ground.  The  shell  burst  and 
the  wounded  and  dead  rose  slowly  into  air  to  a  height 
of  six  or  seven  yards  and  dropped  slowly  again,  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  puppets  worked  by  wires. 

"This,"  said  the  postman,  who  had  observed  the  inci- 
dent, "is  a  solution  of  a  question  which  diplomacy  could 
not  settle,  I  suppose.  The  last  argument  of  kings  is  a 
damned  sorry  business." 

By  the  German  barbed-wire  entanglements  were  the 
shambles  of  war.  Here  our  men  were  seen  by  the 
enemy  for  the  first  time  that  morning.  Up  till  then 
the  foe  had  fired  erratically  through  the  oncoming  cur- 
tain of  smoke;  but  when  the  cloud  cleared  away  the 
attackers  were  seen  advancing,  picking  their  way 
through  the  wires  which  had  been  cut  to  little  pieces 
by  our  bombardment.  The  Irish  were  now  met  with 
harrying  rifle  fire,  deadly  petrol  bombs,  and  hand 
grenades.  Here  I  came  across  dead,  dying,  and  sorely 
wounded;  lives  maimed  and  finished,  and  all  the  ro- 
mance and  roving  that  makes  up  the  life  of  a  soldier 
gone  forever.  Here,  too,  I  saw,  bullet-riddled,  against 
one  of  the  spider  webs  known  as  chevaux  de  frise,  a 
limp  lump  of  pliable  leather,  the  football  which  the  boys 
had  kicked  across  the  field. 

I  came  across  Flannery  lying  close  to  a  barbed-wire 
support,  one  arm  round  it  as  if  in  embrace.  He  was  a 
clumsily  built  fellow,  with  queer  bushy  eyebrow's  and 
a  short,  squat  nose.  His  bearing  was  never  soldierly, 
but  on  a  march  he  could  bear  any  burden  and  stick  the 
job  when  more  alert  men  fell  out.  He  always  bore 
himself,  however,  with  a  certain  grace,  due,  perhaps,  to 
a  placid  belief  in  his  own  strength.  He  never  made 
friends;  a  being  apart,  he  led  a  solitary  life.  Now  he 
lay  close  to  earth  hugging  an  entanglement  prop,  and 
dying. 

There  was  something  savage  in  the  expression  of  his 
face  as  he  looked  slowly  round,  like  an  ox  under  a 
yoke,  on  my  approach.  I  knelt  down  beside  him  and 
cut  his  tunic  with  my  scissors  where  a  burnt  hole 
clotted  with  blood  showed  under  the  kidney.  A  splin- 
ter of  shell  had  torn  part  of  the  man's  side  away.  All 
hope  was  lost  for  the  poor  soul. 
"In  much  pain,  chummy?"  I  asked. 
"Ah,  Christ !  yes,  Pat,"  he  answered.  "Wife  and  two 
kiddies,  too.    Are  we  getting  the  best  of  it?" 

I  did  not  know  how  the  fight  was  progressing,  but  I 
had  seen  a  line  of  bayonets  drawing  near  to  the  second 
trench  out  by  Loos. 

"Winning  all   along,"   I   answered. 
"That's    good,"    he    said.      "Is   there    any   hope    for 
me?" 

"Of  course  there  is.  matey."  I  lied.  "You  have  two 
of  these  morphia  tablets  and  lie  quiet.  We'll  take  you 
in  after  a  while,  and  you'll  be  back  in  England  in  two 
or  three  days'  time." 

I  placed  the  morphia  under  his  tongue  and  he  closed 
his  eyes  as  if  going  to  sleep.  Then,  with  an  effort,  he 
tried  to  get  up  and  gripped  the  wire  support  with 
such  vigor  that  it  came  clean  out  of  the  ground.  His 
legs  shot  out  from  under  him,  and,  muttering  some- 
thing about  rations  being  fit  for  pigs  and  not  for  men, 
he  fell  back  and  died. 

The  fighting  was  not  over  in  the  front  trench  yet,  the 
first  two  companies  had  gone  ahead,  the  other  two  com- 
panies were  taking  possession  here.  A  sturdy  Bavarian 
in  shirt  and  pants  was  standing  on  a  banquette  with  his 
bayonet  over  the  parapet,  and  a  determined  look  in  his 
eyes.  He  had  already  done  for  two  of  our  men  as  they 
tried  to  cross,  but  now  his  rifle  seemed  to  be  unloaded 
and  he  waited.  Standing  there  amidst  his  dead  coun- 
trymen he  formed  a  striking  figure.  A  bullet  from  one 
of  our  rifles  would  have  ended  his  career  speedily,  but 
no  one  seemed  to  want  to  fire  that  shot.  There  was  a 
moment  of  suspense,  broken  only  when  the  monstrous 
futility  of  resistance  became  apparent  to  him.  and  he 
threw  down  his  rifle  and  put  up  his  hands,  shouting 
"Kamerad!  kamerad!"  I  don't  know  what  became  of 
him  afterwards,  other  events  claimed  my  attention. 

Four  boys  rushed  up.  panting  under  the  machine  gun 
and  ammunition  belts  which  they  carried.  One  got  hit 
and  fell  to  the  ground,  the  maxim  tripod  which  he 
carried  fell  on  top  of  him.  The  remainder  of  the  party 
came  to  a  halt. 

"Lift  the  tripod  and  come  along,"  his  mates  shouted 
to  one  another. 

"Who's  goin'  to  carry  it?"  asked  a  little  fellow  with 
a  box  of  ammunition. 
"You."  came  the  answer. 

"Some  other  one  must  carry  it,"  said  the  little  fellow. 
"I've  the  heaviest  burden." 

"You've  not,"  one  answered.  "Get  the  blurry  thing 
on  your  shoulder." 

"Blurry  yourself!"  said  the  little  fellow.  "Some  one 
else  carry  the  thing.     Marney  can  carry  it." 

"I'm  not  a  damned  fool !"  said  Marney.  "It  can  stick 
there  'fore  I  take  it  across." 

"Not  much  good  goin'  over  without  it."  said  the 
little  fellow. 

I  left  them  there  wrangling;  the  extra  weight  would 
have  made  no  appreciable  difference  to  any  of  them. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  how  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing had  changed  the  nature  of  the  boys.  Mild-man- 
nered youths  who  had  spent  their  working  hours  of 
civil  life  in  scratching  with  inky  pens  on  white  paper, 


and  their  hours  of  relaxation  in  cutting  capers  on  roller 
skates  and  helping  dainty  maidens  to  teas  and  ices,  be- 
came possessed  of  mad  Berserker  rage  and  ungovern- 
able fury.  Now  that  their  work  was  war  the  blood- 
stained bayonet  gave  them  play  in  which  they  seemed 
to  glory. 

"Here's  one  that  I've  just  done  in."  I  heard  M'Crone 
shout,  looking  approvingly  at  a  dead  German.  "That's 
five  of  the  bloody  swine  now." 

M'Crone's  mother  never  sends  her  son  any  money 
lest  he  gets  into  the  evil  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes. 
He  is  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  and  delights  in  sing- 
ing hymns,  his  favorite  being,  "There's  a  green  hill 
far  away."  I  never  heard  him  swear  before,  but  at 
Loos  his  language  would  make  a  navvy  in  a  Saturday 
night  taproom  green  with  envy.  M'Crone  was  not 
lacking  in  courage.  I  have  seen  him  wait  for  death 
with  untroubled  front  in  a  shell-harried  trench,  and 
now.  inflicting  pain  on  others,  he  was  a  fiend  personi- 
fied ;  such  transformations  are  of  common  occurrence 
on  the  field  of  honor. 

The  German  trench  had  suffered  severely  from  our 
fire;  parapets  were  blown  in,  and  at  places  the  trench 
was  full  to  the  level  of  the  ground  with  sandbags  and 
earth.  Wreckage  was  strewn  all  over  the  place,  rifles, 
twisted  distortions  of  shapeless  metal,  caught  by  high- 
velocity  shells,  machine  guns  smashed  to  atoms,  bomb- 
proof shelters  broken  to  pieces  like  houses  of  cards; 
giants  had  been  at  work  of  destruction  in  a  delicately 
fashioned  nursery. 

On  the  reverse  slope  of  the  parapet  broken  tins, 
rusty  swords,  muddy  equipments,  wicked-looking  coils 
of  barbed  wire,  and  discarded  articles  of  clothing  were 
scattered  about  pellmell.  I  noticed  an  unexploded  shell 
perched  on  a  sandbag,  cocking  a  perky  nose  in  air, 
and  beside  it  was  a  battered  helmet,  the  brass  glory 
of  its  regal  eagle  dimmed  with  trench  mud  and  wrecked 
with  many  a  bullet.    .    .    . 

I  had  a  clear  personal  impression  of  man's  ingenuity 
for  destruction  when  my  eyes  looked  on  the  German 
front  line,  where  our  dead  lay  in  peace  with  their 
fallen  enemies  on  the  parapet.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  the  dead  lay  thick,  and  our  beys,  engaged  in 
building  a  new  parapet,  were  heaping  the  sandbags  on 
the  dead  men  and  consolidating  the  captured  position. 
— From  "The  Great  Push,"  by  Patrick  MacGHI.  Pub 
lislied  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


Due  to  an  epicurean  faddist  of  London,  one  Hugh 
Paddington.  white  flour  came  into  existence  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  London  city  man  decided 
to  do  something  unusual  at  a  dinner.  As  white  was 
fashionable  at  that  particular  period,  Paddington  deter- 
mined to  have  all  the  foods  at  the  feast  of  a  color 
quite  different  from  their  natural  hue,  with  a  leaning 
toward  white.  To  match  the  tablecloth  he  would  have 
the  bread  white.  He  called  a  Hungarian  miller  into 
conference  and  ordered  flour  ground  especially  for  the 
occasion.  Such  a  thing  never  had  been  heard  of  be- 
fore— a  perfectly  white  flour.  Produced  from  the 
ground  grain  of  the  wheat  flour  naturally  took  on  the 
commingled  colors  of  the  grain  and  therefore  was  dark. 
But  Paddington  wanted  it  white — snow  white.  It  was 
a  hard  task  for  the  miller,  but  after  many  efforts  he 
succeeded  in  producing  the  desired  results  by  selecting 
only  the  white,  lifeless,  starchy  portions  of  the  grain 
and  discarding  all  others.  This  being  accomplished, 
the  epicure  was  delighted.  The  rest  of  the  color 
scheme  was  easy.  As  he  had  expected,  his  dinner 
proved  the  novelty  of  the  day,  and  the  bread  was  a  tre- 
mendous hit  ("writes  Rutledge  Rutherford  in  the  New- 
York  Sun).  This  was  the  first  white  bread  ever  eaten 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  As  the  wheat  grain  was 
dark,  so  bread  had  been  dark  from  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham. To  produce  white  bread  would  have  been  con- 
sidered impossible  unless  a  white  grain  could  be  grown. 
But  the  Hungarian  miller's  ingenuity  succeeded  in 
bringing  forth  a  white  flour  from  a  yellow  grain.  By 
making  the  flour  from  the  starch  cells  extracted  from 
the  endosperm  of  the  wheat  he  obtained  a  breadstuff 
that  was  of  the  color  and  nearly  the  consistency  of 
powdered  chalk.  The  white  bread  fad,  as  it  was  then 
called,  spread  like  wildfire.  All  the  smart  set  of  Lon- 
don took  it  up  and  soon  the  bread  made  its  appearance 
on  the  tables  of  the  ultra-fashionable  all  over  England. 
No  one  liked  it  so  well  as  the  old-fashioned  blood  and 
bone-producing  bread.  But  people  often  sacrifice  very 
much  of  taste  and  health  for  fashion's  sake.  That  was 
the  way  it  was  with  white  hread.  It  didn't  taste  so 
good  and  it  wasn't  so  satisfying  as  the  old-time  bread. 
But  it  looked  pretty,  the  white  slices  on  the  white 
tablecloth,  and  no  other  kind  of  bread  was  permitted  at 
dinner  in  stylish  London.  Flour  mills  had  to  be  over- 
hauled and  reconstructed.  New  machinery  had  to  he 
installed  with  equipment  especially  adapted  for  making 
flour  from  the  starch  cells  of  the  wheat  grain. 


South  India  has  some  of  the  famous  little  trotting 
bullocks,  "gainis,"  a  breed  unsurpassed  for  swiftness, 
but  quite  small.  Some  of  these  animals,  even  when 
full  grown,  are  no  bigger  than  a  large  dog.  They  are 
much  used  in  light  carts. 


Up  to  date  about  2500  miles  of  steam  railroa 
United  States  have  been  electrified. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Mexei  Khvostoff,  the  new  Russian  minister  of  the 
interior,  was  attached  to  the  ministry  of  justice  ten  years 
ago.  He  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  empire. 
The  most  important  bills  he  drafted  related  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Jews  to  the  practice  of  law  and  canceling 
the  privilege  of  the  Baltic  nobility. 

G.  E.  L.  Gauntlett,  recently  decorated  with  the  Fifth 
Class  of  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun  by  the  Emperor 
.  of  Japan,  is  an  Englishman  who  has  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Tapan's  educational  system  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century!  He  has  published  many  text-books  and 
is  the  inventor  of  a  system  of  shorthand  now  in  use 
in  the  Imperial  Diet. 

Hopewell  A.  Rogers,  who  has  just  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion, is  business  manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
His  father,  who  held  an  important  position  on  this 
journal,  saw  to  it  that  at  an  early  age  he  was  initiated 
into  the  first  processes  of  newspaper  making  and  that 
he  learned  the  business  in  detail.  Having  been  edu- 
cated for  his  career  in  this  way,  he  was  placed  in  the 
managerial  post. 

Harry  Goodyear  Day,  who  was  recently  elected  a 
life  member  of  the  Yale  Corporation,  graduated  from 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  1890  and  from  the 
Yale  Law  School  in  1893.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  emi- 
nence in  Connecticut,  a  member  of  the  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  is  con- 
nected with  important  banking  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  New  Haven.  Until  a  comparatively  recent 
date  all  members  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  had  to  be 
clergymen  and  residents  of  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Barton  Warren  Evermann,  who  has  just  been  re- 
elected president  of  the  Western  Society  of  Naturalists, 
is  director  of  the  museum  of  the  California  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  is  a  native  of  Iowa.  As  a  naturalist 
he  has  accomplished  important  work  for  the  Federal 
government  in  relation  to  the  Alaskan  fisheries.  He  has 
lectured  before  Stanford,  Yale,  and  Cornell  universities 
on  fish  and  game  protection  and  kindred  subjects  and  is 
the  author  of  many  authoritative  articles  and  works 
dealing  with  fishes  of  this  country  and  its  Alaskan  and 
island  possessions. 

William  Orr,  whose  term  as  general  superintendent 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  the 
North  American  continent  began  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, is  now  deputy  commissioner  of  education  of 
Massachusetts.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College, 
and  before  taking  his  present  position  in  the  employ  of 
Massachusetts  had  an  excellent  record  as  teacher  and 
administrator,  chiefly  in  the  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
high  school.  He  has  long  been  interested  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  as  a  religious  and  educational  institution,  and  has 
worked  on  both  national  and  state  committees  of  im- 
portance. 

George  Gilbert  Murray,  who  came  to  this  country  to 
lecture  before  the  students  of  the  summer  school  of 
Columbia  University,  has  been  regius  professor  of 
Greek  at  Oxford  University  since  1908.  He  is  a  native 
of  Australia.  His  writings  on  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  Greece,  his  translations  of  the  Greek  classics, 
and  his  share  in  helping  on  a  renaissance  of  popular 
interest  in  Greek  plays  and  their  rendering  have  made 
him  well  known.  He  first  visited  the  United  States  as 
a  lecturer  in  1912,  when  Amherst  College  induced  him 
to  reside  there  for  a  season  and  aid  in  restoring  interest 
in  the  classics. 

Dr.  Michael  Ernest  Sadler,  who  is  taking  such  a 
prominent  part  in  a  movement  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  improving  the  facilities  for  international  studies, 
is  vice-chancellor  of  Leeds  University  and  an  authority 
on  educational  questions.  Educated  at  Rugby  and 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  royal  commission  on  secondary  education  in  1893. 
and  held  that  position  until  1895,  when  he  became  di- 
rector of  special  inquiries  and  reports  in  the  education 
department.  In  1903  Dr.  Sadler  went  to  the  Victoria 
University,  Manchester,  as  professor  of  the  history  and 
administration  of  education,  and  eight  years  later  took 
up  his  present  position  at  Leeds. 

Robert  Alexander  Long,  who  has  given  away  more 
than  a  million  dollars  in  various  benefactions  during  the 
past  few  years,  is  a  lumberman  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, who  entered  the  lumber  business  in  Kansas  in 
1875.  He  is  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  twenty  subsidiary  companies  owning  nine  sawmills  ' 
and  eighty-five  retail  yards,  in  addition  to  railroads. 
He  is  also  national  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Disciples  of  Christ,  head  of  a  publishing  concern,  and 
trustee  of  the  Bible  College  of  Missouri.  His  largest 
gift  was  $400,000  toward  a  non-sectarian  hospital  in 
Kansas  City,  and  he  intends  to  increase  this  amount 
to  $1,000,000.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune 
in  a  retail  lumber  yard  after  he  had  failed  in  two  other 
line:  of  business. 

The  Right  Honorable  Henry  Edward  Duke,  the  new 
ch'  it  secretary  for  Ireland,  is  a  man  of  varied  experi- 
ence in  public  affairs.  In  1885  he  was  called  to  the 
ba..  He  then  became  recorder  of  Plvmouth  and 
Devonport,   entered  Parliament,   where  he   served   for 


years,  was  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  agreement  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  and  its  em- 
ployees under  the  railway  service  conciliation  scheme 
in  1907,  and  last  year  was  appointed  to  the  important 
position  of  chairman  of  the  royal  commission  on  de- 
fense of  the  realm  losses.  He  is  a  Unionist,  but  has 
always  taken  up  a  conciliatory  attitude  towards  the 
Irish  Nationalists. 

Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  who  recently  left  the  presi- 
dency of  Dartmouth  College  to  join  the  faculty  of  Yale 
University,  is  a  native  of  Kansas,  who  specialized  in 
physics  in  Cornell,  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  Cam- 
bridge University,  and  then  taught  the  subject  at  Col- 
gate University,  Dartmouth  College,  and  Columbia 
University,  where  he  was  found  by  the  Dartmouth 
trustees  in  1909  and  called  to  the  presidency  then  laid 
down  by  William  Jewett  Tucker.  Professor  Nichols  is 
a  Rumford  medalist  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  collaborates  in  editing  the 
Astrophysical  Journal  and  he  writes  much  for  the  lead- 
ing journals  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe,  dis- 
cussing radiation  and  other  special  problems  of  physics. 
His  preferences  are  for  a  career  of  investigation  and 
research  within  given  fields  of  knowledge,  rather  than 
for  the  duties  and  honors  of  high  academic  station. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Samples  from  the  "Petrified  Forest"  of  Arizona  fur- 
nish beautiful  objects  for  study.  When  thin  slices  are 
carefully  ground  down  to  a  thickness  of  0.003  inch  or 
less  and  placed  under  the  microscope  they  show  per- 
fectly the  original  wood  structure,  all  the  cells  being 
distinct,  though  now  they  are  replaced  by  chalcedony. 
By  studying  the  sections  scientists  have  found  that 
most  of  these  araucarian  trees  were  of  the  species 
Araucarioxylon  arizonicum,  a  tree  now  extinct.  It  is 
known  to  have  lived  at  the  same  geologic  time  also  in 
the  east-central  part  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
remains  of  some  of  its  associates  have  also  been 
found.  These  included  other  cone-bearing  trees,  tree 
ferns,  cycads,  and  gigantic  horsetails,  which  indicate 
that  at  that  time  the  rainfall  was  abundant.  The  logs 
are  the  remains  of  giant  trees  that  grew  in  Triassic 
time,  the  age  of  reptiles.  The  trees  were  of  several 
kinds,  but  most  of  them  were  related  to  the  Norfolk 
Island  pine,  now  used  for  indoor  decoration.  Doubt- 
less they  grew  in  a  near-by  region  and.  after  falling, 
drifted  down  a  water-course  and  lodged  in  some 
eddy  or  a  sand  bank.  Later  they  were  buried  by  sand 
and  clay,  finally  to  a  depth  of  several  thousand  feet. 
The  conversion  to  stone  was  effected  by  gradual  re- 
placement of  the  woody  material  by  silica  in  the  form 
called  chalcedony,  deposited  by  underground  water.  A 
small  amount  of  iron  oxides  deposited  at  the  same  time 
has  given  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  brown,  yellow, 
and  red  tints  which  appear  in  much  of  the  material. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  currant  crop  of  the 
Patras  district  of  western  Greece  is  the  largest  single 
dried  fruit  crop  of  the  world,  being  valued  at  $12,000.- 
000  yearly,  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  entire 
district  in  agricultural  development  within  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  No  new  crops  have  been  introduced 
within  that  time,  nor  have  any  noteworthy  new  methods 
of  cultivation  or  conservation  been  adopted.  Wheat  is 
harvested  in  this  district  entirely  with  the  sickle,  and  all 
soil  treatment  in  trucking,  olive  growing,  and  viti- 
culture is  carried  on  by  hand.  Rural  communication  is 
wholly  inadequate.  There  can  hardly  be  found  any- 
where in  the  district  twenty  consecutive  miles  of  good 
wagon  road,  and  rural  transportation  is  carried  on 
either  by  pack  animals  or  by  carts.  These,  with  the 
one  line  of  narrow-gauge  railroad,  constitute  the  only 
system  of  communication  in  the  district.  In  its  main 
crop  Patras  has  an  absolute  world  monopoly.  This 
condition  would  seem  to  lend  itself  to  successful  ex- 
ploitation of  the  currant  industry,  yet  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  the  great  concern  of  those  chiefly 
interested  has  been  not  the  expansion,  but  the  restric- 
tion of  the  trade  within  the  limits  of  demand.  Today 
one-fourth  of  the  crop  of  dried  berries  is  annually  re- 
moved by  law  from  the  market  in  order  that  the  other 
three-fourths  may  find  a  market. 

Milk  made  by  the  Chinese  from  the  small  yellow 
beans  from  which  bean  curd  and  soy  are  also  made  is 
shown  by  analysis  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.020 
and  a  fat  content  of  3.125  contrasted  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.029  and  a  fat  content  of  3.9  for  good 
average  cows'  milk,  and  to  the  eye  looks  exactly  like 
unskimmed  cows'  milk.  Though  it  has  an  odor  of  raw 
beans,  it  is  said  to  be  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  A 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  this  product  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  is  now  operating  at  Changsha.  The 
process  is  simple.  The  beans  are  soaked  and  then 
crushed  between  two  stones.  The  crushed  mass  is 
allowed  to  run  off  into  a  tub  and  is  then  strained 
through  cheesecloth  and  diluted  with  water  and  boiled. 
After  boiling,  it  is  again  strained  and  the  white  milk 
run  off  into  bottles  and  sold  to  the  factory's  customers. 
The  operation  takes  place  during  the  night,  the  milk 
being  ready  for  the  consumer  in  the  morning. 


Spain's  almond  trees  yield  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  world's  supply.  The  leading  markets  have  been 
London,  Hamburg,  and  Marseille,  as  well  as  North  and 
South  Americans  ports. 


The  Pleasant  Lair. 
To   one   who   has  been   long  in  city  pent, 

'Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 

And   open    face   of   heaven, — to   breathe   a   prayer 
Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 
Who  is  more  happy,  when,  with  heart's  content, 

Fatigued   he   sinks  into   some   pleasant  lair 

Of  wavy  grass,   and   reads   as   debonair 
And  gentle  tale  of  love  and  languishment  ? 
Returning  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear 

Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel, — an  eye 
Watching  the  sailing  cloudlet's  bright  career. 

He  mourns  the  day  so  soon  has  glided  by : 
E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 

That   falls   through   the   clear   ether   silently. 

m — John  Keats, 

Exhortation  to  Courage. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?  why  look  you  sad  ? 
Be  great  in  fact,  as  you  have  been  in  thought; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distrust 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye ; 
Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire  ; 
Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror ;  so  shall  inferior  eyes, 
That  borrow  their  behaviors  from  the  great, 
Grow  great  by  your  example ;  and  put  on 
The   dauntless   spirit  of  resolution ; 
Show  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence. 
What !  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 
And  fright  him  there,  and  make  him  tremble  there? 
O,  let  it  not  be  said !     Forage,  and  run 
To  meet  displeasures  further  from  the  doors, 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  comes  so  nigh ! 

— William  Shakespeare. 
* 

Life. 

Life !   I  know  not  what  thou  art, 

But  I  know  that  thou  and  I  must  part; 

And  when,  or  how,  or  where  we  met, 

I  own  to  me's  a  secret  yet. 

But  this  I  know,  when  thou  art  fled. 

Where'er  they  lay  these  limbs,  this  head, 

No  clod  so  valueless  shall  be 

As  all  that  then  remains  of  me. 

O   whither,   whither  dost   thou  fly  ? 

Where  bend  unseen  thy  trackless  course  ? 

And  in  this  strange  divorce, 
Ah,  tell  where  I  must  seek  this  compound  I  ? 

Life  !  we  have  been  long  together, 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather ; 
'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear ; 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear ; — 
Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning. 
Choose  thine  own  time ; 
Say  not  Good-night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  Good-morning  1 

— Anna  halitia  Barbattld. 


The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 
Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street, 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country  seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw  ; 
And   from  its  station  in  tne  hall 
An  ancient  time-piece  says  to  all, 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

Half  way  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 
And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands, 
From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 
Like  a  monk,  who  under  his  cloak 
Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,   alas  ! 
With   sorrowful  voice,  to  all  who  pass, 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever  1" 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light. 
But  in  the  silent  dead   of  night. 
Distinct  as   a  passing  footstep's   fall 
It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall. 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 
And  seems  to  say  at  each  chamber  door, 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  hospitality ; 
His  great  fires  by  the  chimney  roared, 
The   stranger   feasted  at  his  board ; 
But  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast. 
The  warning  time-piece  never  ceased, 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played, 
There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed ; 
O  precious  hours,   O  golden  prime, 
And  affluence  of  love  and  time ; 
E'en  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold, 
Those  hours  the  ancient  time-piece  told, 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

From  the  chamber,  clothed  in  white. 

The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night ; 

There  in  the  silent  room  below, 

The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow ; 

And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer. 

We  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair, — 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever  1" 

All  are  scattered  now  and  fled : 
Some   are   married,    some  are   dead : 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain. 
"Ah.   when   shall   they  all  meet   again. 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by?" 
The  ancient  time-piece  makes  reply, 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

Never  here,  forever  there ! 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care, 
And  death   and  time   shall   disappear. 
Forever  there,  but  never  here ! 
The  horologe  of  eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly, 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever  !" 

— Henry  IVadsztorth  Longfellim, 


September  9,  1916. 
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A  STORY  OF  A  TRAMP. 


Harry  A.   Franck    Describes    His   Journey  Through    Mexico, 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras. 


Harry  A.  Franck,  who  is  a  globe-trotter  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  has  given  the  public  another  account 
of  his  journeyings  in  "Tramping  Through  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras."  Franck,  who  is  a  college 
man  and  master  of  many  languages.,  gained  his  first 
fame  through  "A  Vagabond  Journey  Around  the 
World" — a  journey  on  which  he  started  almost  penni- 
less, working  his  way  from  place  to  place,  living  in 
fact  the  life  of  the  vagabond  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
in  all  sorts  of  strange  and  out-of-the-way  places.  The 
result  was  a  book  of  wonderful  interest. 

Franck  has  been  a  wanderer  ever  since.  His  latest 
work  is  the  result  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  countries 
of  which  he  writes.  Entering  Mexico  at  Laredo,  he 
traveled  in  his  customary  way — taking  the  train  now 
and  then  to  make  long  "jumps,"  but  mostly  tramping 
through  the  country,  living  the  life  of  the  people — and 
a  horrible  life  it  was  in  many  cases.  His  descriptions 
of  his  hardships,  of  the  miserable  accommodations  he 
received  at  villages  and  ranchos,  of  the  filth  and  the 
scarcity  of  food — most  unpalatable  food  at  that — would 
incline  few  toward  following  his  example. 

In  Mexico,  Franck  was  for  a  time  employed  in  a 
mine  at  Guanajuato,  of  which  an  old  classmate  was 
superintendent.  Franck's  task  was  to  take  samples  of 
the  various  lots  of  ore.  His  description  of  life  in  and 
around  a  great  silver  mine  is  extremely  interesting: 

The  room  I  shared  with  a  mine  boss  was  of  chilly  stone 
walls  and  floor,  large  and  square,  with  a  rug,  two  beds,  and 
the  bare  necessities.  The  mine  mess,  run  by  a  Chinaman, 
furnished  meals  much  like  those  of  a  25-cent  restaurant  in 
Texas  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  week.  No  Mexican  was  permitted 
to  eat  with  the  Americans,  not  even  with  the  "roughnecks." 
When  the  whistle  blew  at  7  next  morning  some  forty  peons, 
who  had  straggled  one  by  one  in  the  dawn  to  huddle  up  to- 
gether in  their  red  sarapes  among  the  rocks  of  the  drab  hill- 
side, marched  past  the  timekeeper,  turning  over  their  blankets 
at  a  check  counter,  and  with  their  lunches,  of  the  size  of  the 
round  tortilla  at  the  bottom  and  four  to  six  inches  high,  in 
their  handkerchiefs,  climbed  into  the  six-foot,  iron  ore-bucket 
until  it  was  completely  roofed  with  their  immense  straw  hats. 
Near  by  those  of  the  second  night  shift,  homeward  bound, 
halted,  to  stand  one  by  one  on  a  wooden  block  with  out- 
stretched arms,  to  be  carefully  searched  for  stolen  ore  by  a 
tried  and  trusted  fellow-peon.  A  pocketful  of  "high-grade" 
might  be  worth  several  dollars.  The  American  "jefe"  sat  in 
the  hoisthouse,  writing  out  requisitions  for  candles,  dynamite, 
and  kindred  supplies  for  the  "jefecitos,"  or  straw  bosses,  of 
the  hundred  or  more  peons  still  lined  up  before  the  shaft. 
With  the  last  batch  of  these  in  the  bucket,  we  white  men 
stepped  upon  the  platform  below  it  and  dropped  suddenly 
into  the  black  depths  of  the  earth,  with  now  and  then  a  stone 
easily  capable  of  cracking  a  skull  bounding  swiftly  with  a 
hollow  sound  past  us  back  and  forth  across  the  shaft. 

Not  infrequently  in  the  days  to  come  some  accident  to  the 
hoist-engine  above  us  left  us  to  stand  an  hour  or  more  packed 
tightly  together  in  our  suspended  four-foot  space  in  unmiti- 
gated darkness.  For  this  and  other  reasons  no  peon  was  ever 
permitted  to  ride  on  the  platform  with  an  American. 

Franck  gives  a  shuddery  account  of  how  dynamite 
is  handled  in  the  mine,  the  peons  tossing  it  around 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  failing  to  learn  caution 
through  an  occasional  disaster.  His  close  contact  with 
the  laborers  enables  him  to  give  an  intimate  account 
of  their  habits  and  characteristics : 

Outwardly  the  peons  were  very  deferential  to  white  men. 
I  could  rarely  get  a  sentence  from  them,  though  they  chattered 
much  among  themselves,  with  a  constant  sprinkling  of  ob- 
scenity. They  had  a  complete  language  of  whistles  by  which 
they  warned  each  other  of  an  approaching  "jefe,"  exchanged 
varied  information,  and  even  entered  into  discussion  of  the 
alleged  characteristics  of  their  superiors  in  their  very  presence 
without  being  understood  by  the  uninitiated.  Frequently,  too, 
amid  the  rumble  of  the  "veta  madre"  pouring  down  her  treas- 
ures some  former  Broadway  favorite  that  had  found  its  way 
gradually  to  the  theatre  of  Guanajuato  sounded  wierdly 
through  the  gallery,  as  it  was  whistled  by  some  naked  peon 
behind  a  loaded  car.  A  man  speaking  only  the  pure  Castilian 
would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  understanding  some  of  the 
mine  terms.  Many  Indian  words  had  crept  into  the  common 
language,  such  as  "chiquihuite"  for  basket. 

Some  seventy-five  cars  passed  me  during  the  morning.  Un- 
der supervision  the  peons  worked  at  moderately  good  speed  : 
indeed,  they  compared  rather  favorably  with  the  rough  Amer- 
ican laborers  with  whom  I  had  recently  toiled  in  railroad 
gangs,  in  a  stone-quarry  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  cotton-fields 
of  Texas.  The  endurance  of  these  fellows  living  on  corn  and 
beans  is  remarkable;  they  were  as  superior  to  the  Oriental 
coolie  as  their  wages  to  the  latter's  eight  or  ten  cents  a  day. 
In  this  case,  as  the  world  over,  the  workman  earned  about 
what  he  was  paid,  or  rather  succeeded  in  keeping  his  capacity 
down  to  the  wages  paid  him.  Many  galleries  of  the  mine 
were  "worked  on  contract,"  and  almost  all  gangs  had  their 
self-chosen  leader.  A  peon  with  a  bit  more  standing  in  the 
community  than  his  fellows,  wearing  something  or  other  to 
suggest  his  authority  and  higher  place  in  the  world — such 
perhaps  as  the  pink  shirt  the  haughty  "jefecito"  beside  me 
sported — appeared  with  twelve  or  more  men  ready  for  work 
and  was  given  a  section  and  paid  enough  to  give  his  men 
from  fifty  to  eighty  cents  a  day  each  and  have  something  over 
a  dollar  left  for  himself. 

The  theft  of  high-grade  ore  in  the  Mexican  mines  is 
as  Common  as  it  is  in  those  of  California,  but  the 
"searcher's"  job  is  a  dangerous  one: 

Trusted  miners  hired  to  search  the  others  for  stolen  ore 
as  they  leave  the  shaft  were  sometimes  waylaid  on  the  jour- 
ney home  and  beaten  almost  or  quite  to  death.  Once  given 
a  position  of  authority,  they  were  harsher  to  their  own  kind 
than  were  the  white  men.  The  scarred  and  seared  old 
"Pinguico"  searcher,  who  stood  at  his  block  three  times  each 
twenty-four  hours,  had  already  killed  three  men  who  thus 
attacked  him.  Under  no  provocation  whatever  would  the 
peons  fight  underground,  but  lay  for  their  enemies  only  out- 
side. A  shaft-boss  in  a  neighboring  mine  remained  seven 
weeks  below,  having  his  food  sent  down  to  him,  and  con- 
tinued to  work  daily  with  miners  who  had  sworn  to  kill  him 


once  they  had  caught  him  on  earth.  One  of  the  engineers 
had  long  been  accustomed  at  another  mine  to  hand  his  re- 
volver to  a  searcher  when  the  shift  appeared  and  to  arm  him- 
self with  a  heavy  club.  One  day  the  searcher  gave  the 
superintendent  a  "tip,"  and  when  the  hundred  or  more  were 
lined  up  they  were  suddenly  commanded  to  take  off  their 
borrachas.  A  gasp  of  dismay  sounded,  but  all  hastily  snatched 
off  their  sandals  and  something  like  a  bushel  of  high-grade 
ore  in  thin  strips  lay  scattered  on  the  ground.  But  a  few 
mornings  later  the  searcher  was  found  dead  half  way  be- 
tween  the   mine   and   his  home. 

Here  is  an  illuminating  account  of  a  Mexican  "elec- 
tion": 

It  was  election  day,  and  I  passed  several  doorways,  among 
them  that  of  the  company  stable,  in  which  a  half-dozen  old 
fossils  in  their  most  solemn  black  garb  crouched  dreamily 
over  wooden  tables  with  registers,  papers,  and  ink  bottles  be-  , 
fore  them.  Now  and  then  a  frightened  peon  slunk  up  hat  in 
hand  to  find  whether  they  wished  him  to  vote,  and  how,  or 
to  see  if  perhaps  he  had  not  voted  already — by  absent  treat- 
ment.  The  manager  of  one  of  the  mines  had  come  into  the  i 
office  of  the  jefe  politico  of  his  district  the  night  before  and 
found  the  ballots  already  made  out  for  the  "liberal"  candi- 
date. He  tore  them  up  and  sent  his  own  men  to  watch  the 
election,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a  strong  majority  ir 
that  precinct  in  favor  of  the  candidate  more  pleasing  to  the 
mine-owners.    .    .    . 

The  traveler  grows  enthusiastic  over  Guadalajara,  to 
which  city  he  traveled  partly  on  foot  and  partly  by 
train  after  leaving  the  mining  country: 

As  night  descended  we  began  to  pant  upward  through  low 
hills,  wooded,  but  free  from  the  rocks  and  boulders  of  a 
mining  region,  and  in  the  first  darkness  drew  up  at  Guada- 
lajara, second  city  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  place  that  adorns  the 
earth.  Jalisco  State,  of  which  this  is  the  capital,  has  been 
called  the*  Andalusia  of  Mexico,  and  the  city  is  indeed  a 
Seville  of  the  West,  though  lacking  in  her  spontaneity  of  life, 
for  this  cruder  people  is  much  more  tempered  with  a  constant 
fear  of  betraying  their  crudeness  and  in  consequence  much 
weighed  down  by  "propriety."  But  its  bright,  central  plaza 
has  no  equal  to  the  north.  Here  as  the  band  plays  amid  the 
orange  trees  heavy  with  ripening  fruit  the  more  haughty  of 
the  population  promenade  the  inner  square,  outside  which 
stroll  the  peons  and  "lower  classes" ;  though  only  custom 
seems  responsible  for  the  division. 

One  misses  in  Mexico  the  genuine  democracy  of  Spain. 
The  idea  of  a  conquered  race  still  holds,  and  whoever  has  a 
strain  of  white  in  his  veins — or  even  in  the  hue  of  his  collar 
— considers  it  fitting  to  treat  the  Indian  mass  with  a  cold, 
indifferent  tone  of  superiority.  Yet  in  the  outer  circle  the 
unprejudiced  observer  found  more  pleasing  than  within.  One 
was  reminded  of  Mark  Twain's  suggestion  that  complexions 
of  some  color  wear  best  in  tropical  lands. 

In  this,  above  all,  the  women  of  the  rebozo  were  vastly 
superior  to  those  who  stepped  from  their  carriages  at  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  number  and  took  to  parading,  the 
two  sexes  in  pairs  marching  in  opposite  directions  at  a 
snail's  pace.  The  "women  of  the  people"  had  more  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  than  to  ape  the  wealthy  in  dress,  like 
the  corresponding  class  in  our  own  land,  and  their  simplicity 
of  attire  stood  out  in  attractive  contrast  to  the  pasty  fea- 
tures and  unexercised  figures  in  "Parisian"  garb  of  the  inner 
circle. 

So  many  and  varied  were  Franck's  adventures  and 
hardships  between  Guadalajara  and  Tehuantepec  that 
there  is  merely  room  to  epitomize  them  by  saying  that 
he  tramped  through  waste  places  in  fearful  heat; 
shared  the  life  of  the  peon  and  the  Indian ;  encountered 
filth  and  disease  in  almost  unbelievable  quantity  and 
variety;  and  found  astounding  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion. But  when  he  arrived  at  Tehuantepec  he  found 
something  to  marvel  at — its  beautiful  women: 

Some  were  of  striking  beauty,  almost  all  were  splendid 
physical  specimens,  and  all  had  a  charming  and  alluring 
smile.  They  dressed  very  briefly — a  gay  square  of  cloth  about 
their  limbs,  carelessly  tucked  in  at  the  waist,  and  a  sleeveless 
upper  garment  that  failed  to  make  connections  with  the  lower, 
recalling  the  women  of  Ceylon.  Footwear  is  unknown  to 
them,  and  the  loose,  two-piece,  disconnected  dress  was  aug- 
mented, if  at  all,  with  a  black  lace  shawl  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  in  the,  to  them,  chilly  mornings.  The  absence  of 
any  other  garments  was  all  too  evident.  Almost  all  wore  in 
their  jet-black  hair  a  few  red  flowers,  all  displayed  six  inches 
or  more  of  silky  brown  skin  at  the  waist,  and  the  majority 
wore  necklaces  of  gold  coins,  generally  American  five  and 
ten  dollar  gold  pieces. 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  costume,  of  decora- 
tive properties  only,  is  the  head-dress  common  to  a  large  per 
cent,  of  the  women  in  town.  From  the  back  of  the  other- 
wise bare  head  hangs  to  the  waist  an  intricate  contrivance 
of  lace  and  ruffles,  snow-white  and  starched  stiff,  the  awful 
complications  of  which  no  mere  male  would  be  able  to  de- 
scribe beyond  the  comprehensive  statement  that  the  ensemble 
much  resembles  a  Comanche  chief  in  full  war  regalia.  Above 
this  they  carry  their  loads  on  their  heads  in  a  sort  of  gourd 
bowl  decorated  with  flowers,  and  walk  with  a  sturdy  self- 
sufficiency  that  makes  a  veranda  or  bridge  quake  under  their 
brown-footed  tread.  They  are  lovers  of  color,  especially  here 
where  the  Pacific  breezes  turn  the  jungle  to  the  eastward 
into  a  gaunt,  sandy,  brown  landscape,  and  such  combination 
as  soft-red  skirts  and  sea-blue  waists,  or  the  reverse,  mingle 
with  black  shot  through  with  long  perpendicular  yellow 
stripes. 

To  see  one  of  them  stretched  out  at  full  length  on  a  seat, 
smoking  a  cigarette  and  in  animated  conversation  with  a 
man  that  five  minutes  before  had  been  a  total  stranger,  might 
have  suggested  a  certain  looseness  of  character.  But  this 
was  denied  by  their  facial  expression,  which  bore  out  the 
claim  of  a  chance  acquaintance  long  resident  among  them 
that  they  are  very  frank,  "simple,"  and  friendly,  but  far  more 
apt  to  keep  within  a  well-defined  limit  than  the  average  of 
tropical  women.  Tehauntepec,  indeed,  is  the  land  of  "woman's 
rights."  The  men  having  been  largely  killed  off  during  the 
days  of  Diaz,  the  feminine  stock  is  today  the  sturdier,  more 
intelligent,  and  industrious,  and  arrogates  to  itself  a  far 
greater  freedom  than  the  average  Mexican  woman. 

The  Mexicans  are  gracious,  polite,  in  a  certain  meas- 
ure hospitable — but : 

The  foreigner  in  Mexico  is  often  surprised  at  the  almost 
impossibility  of  getting  the  entree  into  its  family  life.  Ameri 
can  residents  of  high  position  are  often  intimate  friends  for 
years  of  Mexican  men  in  their  cafes  and  male  gatherings, 
without  ever  stepping  across  their  thresholds.  Much  of  the 
seclusion  of  the  Moor  still  holds,  even  half  a  world  distant 
from  the  land  of  its  origin.  Yet  his  racial  pseudo-courtesy 
leads   the   Mexican    frequently   to   extend   an   invitation   which 


only  long  experience  teaches  the  stranger  is  a  mere  mean- 
ingless formality.  On  the  train  from  Cordoba  I  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  conversation  with  a  well-to-do  youth  of 
Tehauntepec,  during  which  I  was  formally  invited  at  least  a 
dozen  times  to  visit  him  at  his  home.  He  failed  to  meet  me 
at  the  rendezvous  set,  but  was  effusive  when  I  ran  across 
him  in  the  evening  round  of  the  plaza: 

"Ah,  ami  go  mio.  Muy  buenas  noches.  Como  std  uste-e-if 
So  delighted !  I  was  grieved  beyond  measure  to  miss  you. 
I  live  in  the  Calle  Reforma,  number  83.  There  you  have 
your  own  house.  I  am  going  there  now.  Do  you  not  wish 
to  accompany  me?     I  have   ..." 

"Yes,  I  should  like  to  look  in  on  you  for  a  few  moments." 

"Ah,  I  was  sorry  to  miss  you,"  he  went  on,  standing  stock 
still.  "I  must  give  you  my  address  and  you  must  write  me, 
and  I  you." 

There  followed  an  exchange  of  cards  with  great  formality 
and  many  protestations  of  eternal  friendship ;  and  then  an 
errusive  handshake  and: 

"Mil  gracias,  seiior.  May  you  have  a  most  pleasant  voyage. 
Thanks  again.  So  pleased  to  have  met  you.  Adios.  May 
you  travel  well.  Hasta  luego.  Adios.  Que  le  vaya  bien," 
and  with  a  flip  of  the  hand  and  a  wriggling  of  the  fingers  he 
was   gone. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  conditions  as  prevail 
in  Guatemala  could  exist  outside  of  comic  opera. 
Franck  attempted  to  enter  Guatemala  from  Mexico  by 
way  of  a  bridge  that  spanned  the  Suchiate  River.  He 
was  halted  by  the  information  that  no  foreigners  were 
allowed  to  cross  that  bridge — that  even  the  Pope  would 
be  barred.  He  must  come  across  by  boat.  But  before 
that  could  be  done,  he  had  to  submit  to  a  cross-exam- 
ination of  a  Mexican  official.  That  went  all  right  until 
the  traveler,  answering  a  question  as  to  his  religious 
belief,  declared  that  he  belonged  to  no  particular 
church : 

There  came  a  hitch  in  proceedings.  Plainly  there  was  no 
precedent  to  follow  in  considering  the  application  of  so  non- 
existent a  being  for  permission  to  leave  Mexico.  The  official 
smoked  a  cigarette  pensively  and  idly  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  the  ledger. 

"Sera  ateo,"  said  a  man  behind  him,  swelling  his  chest  with 
pride  at  his  extraordinary  intelligence. 

"That  doesn't  fill  the  bill  either,"  I  replied,  "nor  any  other 
single  word  I  can  think  of." 

But  the  space  for  this  particular  item  of  information  was 
cramped.  We  finally  compromised  on  "Sin  religion,"  and  I 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  A  boatman  tugged  and 
poled  some  twenty  minutes  before  we  could  scramble  up  the 
steep,  jungle-grown  bank  beyond.  At  the  top  of  it  were  scat- 
tered a  dozen  childish-looking  soldiers  in  the  most  unkempt 
and  disheveled  array  of  rags  and  lack  thereof  a  cartoonist 
could  picture.  They  formed  in  a  hollow  square  about  us  and 
steered  us  toward  the  "comandancia,"  a  few  yards  beyond. 
This  was  a  thatched  mud  hut  with  a  lame  bench  and  a  row 
of  aged  muskets  in  the  shade  along  its  wall.  Another  bundle 
of  rags  emerged  in  his  most  pompous,  authoritative  demeanor, 
and  ordered  us  to  open  our  baggage.  Merely  by  accident  I 
turned  my  rucksack  face  down  on  the  bench,  so  there  is  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  kodak  and  weapon  in  the  front 
pockets  of  it  would  have  been  confiscated  or  held  for  ransom, 
had  they  been  seen.  I  should  be  inclined  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  In  the  hut  our  passports  were  carefully  if  unin- 
telligently  examined,  and  we  were  again  fully  catalogued. 
Estrada  Cabrera  follows  with  great  precision  the  movements 
of   foreigners   within   his   boundaries. 

The  poverty  and  honesty  of  the  Guatemalan  native 
seem  to  be  about  equally  balanced: 

The  road  panted  up  a  rocky  zigzag  out  of  the  ravine  again 
and  on  over  rough  and  hilly  going.  Here  I  fell  into  conversa- 
tion with  an  Indian  finca  laborer,  a  slow,  patient,  ox-like 
fellow,  to  whom  it  had  plainly  never  occurred  to  ask  himself 
why  he  should  live  in  misery  and  his  employers  in  luxury. 
He  spoke  a  slow  and  labored,  yet  considerable  Spanish,  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  pronounce  the  f  or  v ;  and  saying 
"pinca"  for  finca  and  "pale"  for  vale.  Those  of  his  class 
worked  from  five  to  five  shoveling  coffee  or  carrying  it,  with 
two  hours  off  for  breakfast  and  almuerzo,  were  paid  one 
Guatemalan  dollar  a  day,  that  is,  a  fraction  over  five  cents  in 
our  money,  and  furnished  two  arrobas  (fifty  pounds)  of  corn 
and  frijoles  and  a  half-pound  of  salt  a  month.  Yet  there  are 
no  more  trustworthy  employees  than  these  underpaid  fellows. 
As  pay-day  approaches,  one  of  these  same  ragged  Indians  is 
given  a  grain  sack  and  a  check  for  several  thousand  dollars- 
gold  and  sent  to  the  town  where  the  finca  owner  does  his" 
banking,  often  several  days'  distant.  The  sack  half  filled  with 
the  ragged  bills  of  the  republic  and  their  customary  microbes, 
the  Indian  shoulders  it  and  tramps  back  across  the  country  to 
the  estate,  stopping  at  night  at  some  wayside  hut  and  tossing 
the  sack  into  a  corner,  perhaps  to  leave  it  for  hours  while  he 
visits  his  friends  in  the  vicinity.  Yet  though  both  the  mes- 
senger and  his  host  know  the  contents  of  the  bundle,  it  is 
very   rare   that   a   single  illegible   billete   disappears   en    route. 

There  is  lack  of  space  to  quote  what  Franck  says 
of  his  experiences  in  Honduras.  Suffice  to  say  that 
he  declares  the  lower  classes  in  that  country  to  be  about 
the  most  degraded,  lazy,  dirty,  and  altogether  worthless 
that  he  has  encountered  in  all  his  world  wanderings. 

This  volume  may  be  recommended  to  any  one  who 
likes  a  well-written  account  of  strange  adventures.  It 
is  copiously  illustrated  from  exceptionally  good  photo- 
graphs. 

Tramping  Through  Mexico.  Guatemala,  and 
Honduras.  By  Harry  A.  Franck.  New  York :  The 
Century  Company;  $2  net. 

Prior  to  August,  1914,  ichthyol,  an  asphaltic  material 
employed  as  an  antiseptic  medicament,  was  imported 
from  Europe.  It  is  derived  from  a  bituminous  rock, 
filled  with  fossil  fish,  that  is  found  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol.  In  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  foreign  supply 
to  meet  the  domestic  demand  under  present  conditions, 
America  has  come  to  depend  on  its  own  resources.  So 
far  as  known,  there  are  in  this  country  no  deposits  of 
asphaltic  material  of  the  peculiar  type  from  which 
ichthyol  is  derived,  but  American  chemists  have  solved 
the  problem  of  supplying  the  domestic  needs  in  this 
regard,  and  favorably  recommended  substitute- 
ichthyol,  prepared  from  domestic  materials 
thetic  methods,  are  now  available  in  the  market: 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Blow  the  Man  Down. 
This  story  shows  us  how  interesting  a  narra- 
tive can  be  without  ever  approaching  the 
confines  o f  the  probable.  I ndeed  it  seems 
that  we  are  indifferent  to  the  probabilities  so 
long  as  the  stream  of  sentiment  runs  smoothly 
within  its  ancient  channel. 

Even*  one  in  the  story  is  a  sailor  or  a 
millionaire,  or  some  sort  of  feminine  attach- 
ment to  one  or  the  other.  Captain  Boyd 
Mayo  is  in  command  of  the  yacht  Olcnia, 
and  we  find  him  kissing  Alma  Marston,  the 
daughter  of  its  capitalist  owner.  It  may  be 
said  in  extenuation  that  the  young  woman  in- 
tended that  he  should  do  so  and  tempted  him 
irresistibly  to  that  end-  But  we  feel  in  our 
bones  that  Boyd  will  not  marry  Alma.  For 
one  thing  it  would  never  do.  Moreover,  an- 
other young  woman  heaves  in  view  and  we 
vote  early  and  often  for  her. 

From  the  ocean  we  are  presently  trans- 
ported to  the  scenes  of  high  finance  in  Wall 
Street.  We  see  the  conscienceless  manipula- 
tions by  which  a  steamship  combine  is  brought 
about,  and  which  include  the  deliberate  wreck- 
ing of  a  steamer  by  falsifying  her  compass, 
and  in  order  to  depreciate  the  stock.  Boyd 
Mayo  is  captain  of  the  luckless  steamer  and 
nearly  goes  to  jail  for  supposed  incompe- 
tence. Is  it  possible  that  millionaires  do  this 
sort  of  thing?     It  seems  too  bad. 

There  is  plenty  of  movement  all  the  way 
through  the  story-,  but  we  are  inclined  to  de- 
plore a  certain  loquacity  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  actors.  The  sailors  are  too  gentle- 
manly, and  indeed  every  one  acts  with  a  pro- 
priety that  will  be  gratifying  to  the  library 
authorities  of  small  towns.  But  even  the  sin- 
stained  city  dweller  who  knows  a  thing  or 
two  will  not  leave  Mr.  Day's  story  half  read. 

Blow  the  Man  Down-.  Bv  Holinan  Day. 
New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers;   SI. 35   net. 


The  Little  Demon. 

Readers  who  delighted  in  the  charming 
tales  of  Feodor  Sologub  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  Graham  translated  from  the  Russian 
under  the  title  of  "The  Sweet-Scented  Name" 
will  be  sorely  disappointed  by  the  latest  work 
of  this  gifted  author  to  appear  in  English 
garb.  When  "The  Little  Demon"  appeared  in 
Russian  it  attracted  much  attention,  and  the 
writer  was  felt  to  have  some  of  the  genius  of 
Dostoyevsky  in  his  psychological  treatment  of 
sordid  and  painful  material,  but  a  closer  ex- 
amination did  not  justify  this  view. 

The  story  of  the  evil-living,  evil-thinking 
petty-  schoolmaster,  Peredonov,  describes  a 
type  known  in  Russia,  but  happily  rare,  and 
the  satire  contained  in  the  tale  of  his  sordid 
career  and  tragic  end  can  be  better  under- 
stood in  Sologub's  own  country  than  in  our 
own.  It  does  not  leave  a  pleasant  taste  in 
the  mouth  and  will  only  add  to  the  prevalent 
belief  that  contemporary  Russian  literature  is 
morbid  and  despondent.  T.  B.  L. 

The  Little  Dewox.  Bv  Feodor  Sologub.  New 
York:    A.    A.    Knopf;    $1.50. 


at  his  best  and  his  worst     In  places  he   re- 
peats all  manner  of  baseless  stories  that  ap- 
peal   to    race    prejudice,    while    in    others    he 
recognizes  the  problem  of  Russia  and  the  dif- 
ference   between    the    government     and     the 
!   people.    Very  cogently  he  points  out  the  devo- 
j   tion  of  the  Russian  Jews  to  the  land  of  their 
'   birth   and  the  need  that  Russia  will  have   of 
i   these  clever  people  in  the  economic  upbuilding 
I  that  must  follow  the  war.     He  also  discusses 
\  with  understanding  the  rivalry  between  Poles 
'  and  Jews  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
any  intelligent  settlement  of  the  Polish  ques- 
tion. 

One  of  his  articles  is  mentioned  only  by 
title  with  the  statement  that  it  is  not  per- 
i  mitted  by  the  press  bureau.  The  wonder  is, 
however,  that  this  facile,  clever,  and  cocksure 
writer,  in  whom  the  emotions  caused  b3'  war 
outweigh  the  sense  of  responsibility,  should 
have  been  given  so  free  a  rein  in  wartime 
England. 

The    War    for    the    World.      By    Israel    Zang- 
wilL     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 


Za  tig-will  and  the  War. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  War  for  the  ' 
World,"  Israel  Zangwill  has  collected  a  num- 
ber of  articles,  addresses,  and  poems  that  have 
to  do  with  phases  of  the  great  war  and  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  it  To  the  American 
reader  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  author  is  at  the  same  time  brilliant  and 
irresponsible,  and  it  follows  that  his  book 
contains  much  that  is  suggestive,  much  that  is 
inspiring,  and  much  that  is  misleading. 

Mr.  ZangwilTs  views  are  the  more  interest- 
ing because  he  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  Jewish  writers,  and  one  whose 
articles,  or  extracts  from  them,  have  been 
widely  employed  by  the  pro-German  propa- 
gandists in  this  country  to  further  their  cause. 
In  his  opening  chapters  he  explains  why  he 
is  not  pro-German,  and  if  his  argument  dis- 
plays as  much  emotion  as  logic,  there  is  in  it 
a  fine  note  of  the  ideal  of  liberty.  And  in 
succeeding  chapters  he  chafes  under  the  re- 
strictions upon  personal  liberty  in  free  coun- 
tries that  have  been  brought  by  the  war  and 
the  necessity  of  the  introduction  of  Prussian 
methods. 

In  an  interesting,  if  somewhat  fantastic 
articles  entitled  "The  Gods  of  Germany."  he 
evolves  the  theory  that  the  real  trouble  with 
Germany  is  that  her  people  have  under  the 
stress  of  the  new  conditions  and  of  the  de- 
velopment of  national  egotism  given  up  Chris- 
tianity and  gone  back  to  the  old  Teutonic 
gods,  with  whom  are  associated  the  Hohen- 
zollems. 

The  most  striking  chapters  deal  with  Russia 
and  her  treatment  of  the  Jews.     Here  he   is 
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The  Daughter  of  the  Storage. 

It  is  inevitable  that  age  brings  a  less  vivid 
and  emotion-charged  outlook  on  life.  This 
collection  of  short  stories  interspersed  with 
poetry,  by  W.  D.  Howells,  betrays  a  certain 
suggestion  of  the  calm,  wise,  unexhilarated 
but  philosophical  survey  of  life  which  is  natu- 
ral to  the  observer  whose  great  experiences 
are  over.  There  are  perpetual  reminiscences 
of  the  Howells  whose  tastes  we  all  know  so 
well:  a  story  of  psychic  interest,  a  "farce- 
tragedy"  in  dialect  form,  in  which  the  New 
England  girl  that  Howells  has  always  so  well 
understood  is  to  the  fore,  a  study  of  dinner- 
time table  talk,  etc. 

The  poetry,  or  jingles  rather,  have  that 
homely  American  flavor  of  the  commonplace. 
"Breakfast  Is  My  Best  Meal"  is  a  case  in 
point.  But  only  a  wise  old  fellow  who  has 
renounced  the  keener  joys  of  eating  would 
have  written  it. 

The  Daughter  of  the  Storage.  By  W.  D. 
Howells.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.25 
net. 


Young  India. 
Those  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  "case  for  India"  as  set  forth  with 
moderation  and  statesmanship  can  hardly  do 
better  than  possess  themselves  of  this  little 
volume  by  Lajpat  Rai.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  British  government  of 
India  is  not  a  permanent  one.  Nature  does 
not  assent  to  "subject  races,"  and  especially 
to  the  subjugation  of  a  race  that  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  given  the  world  its  civiliza- 
tion. The  Nationalist  Movement  in  India  is 
now  a  real  movement,  and  it  is  fated  to  go 
forward.  The  author  tells  us  why  it  came 
into  existence,  its  hopes  and  aspirations,  and 
the  virtues  and  the  vices  that  belong  to  it. 

Young  India.     By  Lajpat  Rai.     New  York:   B. 
W.    Huebsch;    $1.50    net. 


The  Door  of  Dread. 
Here  we  make  the  further  acquaintance  of 
those  astute  detectives,  Kestner  and  Wilsnach, 
and  also  of  Sadie  Wimpel,  child  of  the  un- 
derworld, expert  in  argot  and  with  a  virtue 
and  a  courage  that  bring  us  all  to  her  feet. 
Mr.  Stringer  avoids  the  mistake  of  making 
his  detectives  superhuman.  They  are  liable 
to  mistakes  just  like  other  people,  and  they 
even  fall  in  love.  This  latest  story  revolves 
around  the  theft  of  some  gun  plans  by  inter- 
national spies,  and  it  is  quite  as  full  of  inci- 
dent and  adventure  as  the  most  exacting  can 
desire. 

The  Door  of  Dread.     By  Arthur  Stringer.     In- 
dianapolis :    Bobbs- Merrill    Company. 


G-ossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
On  September  6th  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  pub- 
lished Owen  Johnson's  new  novel,  "The 
Woman  Gives."  To  a  studio  building  in  New 
York  City  comes  a  talented  painter.  Danger- 
field,  whose  domestic  happiness  has  been 
wrecked  and  who  has  consequently  drifted 
into  dissipation.  Inga  .Sonderson,  a  fellow- 
artist  in  this  little  Bohemia,  becomes  inter- 
ested in  Dangerfield  and  resolutely  deter- 
mines to  devote  herself  to  his  regeneration, 
which  she  does  so  patiently  unselfishly  that 
Dangerfield  falls  in  love  with  her  and  asks 
her  to  marry  him.  But  the  girl  has  an  aver- 
sion to  the  bonds  of  marriage. 

Emmy  Lou  has  "come  back."  So  mam- 
people  have  petitioned  Emmy  Lou's  creator, 
George  Madden  Martin,  to  write  another 
"Emmy  Lou"  book  that  the  author  has  finally 
consented,  and  the  volume,  which  is  to  be  en- 
titled "Emmy  Lou's  Road  to  Grace,"  is  to  be 
published  by  the  Appletons  about  the  22d  of 
this  month.  In  the  first  "Emmy  Lou"  book 
the  author  showed  the  inadequacy  of  methods 
employed  in  the  public  schools ;  the  new  vol- 
ume shows  the  little  girl's  vision  of  home  life 
and  religion. 

Bertrand  W.  Sinclair,  whose  August  novel, 
"Big  Timber,"  is  already  in  its  second  print- 
ing, is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  spent  many 
years  on  the  cattle  ranges  and  in  the  lumber 
camps  of  the  Northwest.     After  three  years 


of  effort  he  succeeded  in  breaking  into  the 
fiction  magazines  and  since  1906  he  has  sup- 
ported himself  with  his  pen. 

The  John  Lane  Company  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 1st,  published  "Windy  McPherson's 
Son,"  by  Sherwood  Anderson,  the  first  novel 
of  a  young  American  writer,  and  a  thoroughly 
American  story  of  a  young  newspaper  boy  of 
the  Middle  West;  "Great  Snakes,"  by  Wil-  \ 
Ham  Caine,  author  of  "The  Irresistible  In- 
truder" ;  "The  Sheltered  Sex,"  by  Madge 
Mears,  author  of  "The  Jealous  Goddess."  a 
story  that  will  strongly  appeal  to  the  modern 
girl ;  "Brownie,"  by  Agnes  Gordon  Lennox, 
author  of  "A  Girl's  Marriage,"  a  romantic 
story  of  a  young  English  girl  who  was  pur- 
sued and  persecuted  for  years  by  a  scoundrel, 
the  son  of  a  notorious  and  eccentric  foreign 
family;  "Shakespeare  in  Pictorial  Art"  (spe- 
cial supplement  to  the  International  Studio), 
an  important  artistic  souvenir  of  the  Shake- 
speare Tercentenary,  being  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  achievements  of  pictorial  art  in 
the  interpretation  and  illustrations  of  the  im- 
mortal plays. 

Randolph  Wellford  Smith  brings  to  bear 
the  first  searchlight  on  the  vexed  Mexican 
problem  in  his  newly  published  book,  "Be- 
nighted Mexico."  It  answers  the  need  for 
knowledge  on  the  painful  subject. 

In  Joseph  Pennell's  "Pictures  of  the  Won-  ' 
der    of    Work"    {J.    B.    Lippincott    Company),  I 
to   be   published   early    in    the   fall,    there    are  j 
fifty-two   drawings   and  lithographs  represent- 
ing the  grandeur,  dignity,  and  power  of  mod-  , 
em   labor.      The    Gary   Steel   Works,    Chicago  ' 
Stock    Yards,    a    New    York    skyscraper,    the 
Lake  of   Fire,   Charleroi,   Belgium,   the   Krupp 
Works  at  Essen,  Germany,   furnish   some  of  j 
the   remarkable   effects  that   prove   Mr.    Pen-  ; 
nell's  seeing  eye  and  skillful   hand. 

Shell    fuses    being    made    by    old    men    in 
garrets,  rifle  stocks  being  turned  out  by  girls 
in  piano  factories,  munition  machines  by  clock 
factories,    shells    by    tobacco    manufacturers, 
fuse  parts  by  button  manufacturers — hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  factories  where  a  few  months 
before  were  open  fields — thousands  upon  thou-  j 
sands  of  men,  women,  and  girls  sweating  and  j 
toiling  to  turn  out  guns,  guns,  and  yet  more  ' 
guns,    and   millions   upon    millions    of   shells.  ' 
All   this   is   glimpsed   in   "Doing  Their   Bit," 
Boyd  Cable's  latest  book  CE.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.). 
a  story  of  a  sudden,  concentrated,  patriotic  ef- 
fort by  a  whole  people. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  just  published 
Louis  Dodge's  latest  book,  "Bonnie  May," 
which  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary-  Bonnie  ' 
May  is  a  child  of  the  theatre,  and,  thrown  by 
odd  chance  into  the  midst  of  a  conservative  , 
and  aristocratic  family,  presents  not  only  a 
most  fantastic  and  pathetic  picture,  but  also  a 
very  lovable  one. 

A  timely  publication  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
is  the  new  edition  of  "Addresses  and  Papers 
of  Charles  Evan  Hughes,"  revised,  with  new 
materia],  including  the  letter  of  acceptance  of 
July,  1916,  and  containing  an  introduction  by 
Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  president  of  Cornell 
University.  In  these  public  utterances  are 
contained  the  political  philosophy  of  Hughes, 
his  views  on  national  issues,  his  statesman- 
ship, and  practical  grasp  of  affairs — so  vital  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  candidate's 
qualifications  for  the  highest  office  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  nation. 

James  W.  Fisk,  author  of  "Retail  Selling," 
which  was  published  late  in  July,  believes  that 
one    of   the    chief   causes    of    retail    business 
success  is  the  careful  looking  over  the  field 
before  locating  the  store.      One  bright  young  ' 
man,  he  tells  of,  who  traveled  for  five  years  j 
through    central    New    York   for   a    wholesale 
hardware   house,    all   the   time    sizing   up   one 
community   after  another  until   he   found  the   i 
right    place    for    a    country    hardware    store.   ' 
Within  ten  years  after  he   opened  it   he   had  I 
cleared  enough  to  enable  him  to  sell  out  and 
retire.     "Retail  Selling"  is  the  first  volume  to   I 
be  issued  in  the  new  Harper's  Business  Series. 

Publications  this  month  of  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  include  novels  by  George  Madden  Martin, 
George  Gibbs,  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon,  Don 
Marquis,  and  Amelia  E.  Barr ;  a  dozen  or 
more  books  for  boys  by  such  favorite  writers 
as  Ralph  Henry  Barbour,  Joseph  A.  Altsheler, 
Everett  Tomlinson,  William  Heyliger,  and 
others ;  and  a  group  of  series  books  which  in- 
clude, among  others,  a  volume  entitled  "The 
Tide  of  Immigration,"  by  F.  J.  Warne ;  a 
forecast  of  what  may  happen  after  the  war 
in  a  volume  to  be  called  "Tomorrow,"  by 
Hugo  Musterberg :  a  book  on  the  Caribbear 
interests  of  the  United  States,  by  Professor 
Chester  Lloyd  Tones  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  "Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far 
East,"  by  Professor  S.  K.  Hornbeck,  also  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Margaret  Deland,  whose  interest  this  sum- 
mer has  been  divided  between  preparing  for 
press  her  forthcoming  novel,  "The  Rising 
Tide,"  and  her  work  for  the  Authors'  Fund 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Allied  Wounded,  has 
just  issued  the  following  statement  in  regard 
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to  the  second  distribution  of  the  money  col- 
lected. Two  hundred  dollars  were  given  to 
the  Serbian  Distress  Fund  for  use  in  Serbian 
hospitals;  a  like  sum  went  to  the  Boston 
headquarters  of  the  American  Fund  for  the 
French  Wounded ;  and  one  hundred  dollars 
each  went  to  Miss  Holt  in  Paris  for  the  work 
of  the  Permanent  Blind  Fund  in  France,  to 
the  Special  American  Hospital  in  Paris  for 
Wounds  of  the  Face  and  Jaw,  and  to  the 
American  Clearing  House  for  use  in  the 
Italian  hospitals. 

"Prudence  of  the  Parsonage."  by  Ethel 
Hueston,  was  among  the  popular  novels  of 
1915.  Now  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  has 
just  brought  out  her  new  book,  "Prudence 
Says  So,"  which  deals  with  the  same  char- 
acters. 

Don  C  Seitz  in  his  forthcoming  book, 
"Training  for  the  Newspaper  Trade"  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company),  gives  us  the  old  cam- 
paigner's view  of  the  business — not  one  whit 
less  enthusiastic,  be  it  said,  than  any  be- 
witched youth's  might  be.  "Once  a  jour- 
nalist, always  and  forever  a  journalist,"  Kip- 
ling says.  It  is  easy  to  understand  when  one 
gets  the  inside  story- 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Essays  in  Reconstruction. 

In  a  modest  little  volume  Arnold  Toynbee 
has  republished  a  series  of  seven  essays  deal- 
ing with  nationality  and  the  war.  With  the 
exception  of  the  last,  they  appeared  originally 
in  the  London  Nation,  and  were  intended  to 
clarify  public  opinion  in  regard  to  one  of  the 
most  important  considerations  that  will  enter 
into  the  settlement  of  the  war,  namely,  the 
conditions  under  which  the  idea  of  nationality 
may  be  recognized  without  breeding  fresh 
trouble. 

Successively  the  author  analyzes  the  vari- 
ous ideals  of  nationality;  historical  sentiment 
in  nationality ;  the  interplay  of  politics  and 
economics  in  nationality;  the  question  of 
natural  frontiers  and  economic  rights-of-way ; 
the  matter  of  language  and  national  culture  ; 
and  the  possibilities  of  internationalism. 
There  is  much  that  is  suggestive  and  provoca- 
tive of  thought  in  each  of  these  essays,  and 
that  dealing  with  economic  rights-of-way  has 
constructive  value  in  that  it  points  the  way 
to  a  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  of  out- 
lets to  the  sea  for  land-bound  countries  with- 
out doing  violence  to  national  aspirations. 

It  is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  the  author 
does  not  go  more  deeply  into  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  nationality7  and  the  political  con- 
ditions that  have  over-developed  it  in  the 
nineteenth  century',  after  the  manner,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Alison  Phillips,  as  this  would  have 
thrown  much  additional  light  on  his  discus- 
sion   of    internationalism. 

Mr.  Toynbee's  final  essay  deals  with  the 
Ukraine,  which  he  calls  "a  problem  in  na- 
tionality." Here  he  is  quite  out  of  his  ele- 
ment and  his  historical  knowledge  plays  him 
false.  When  the  debatable  land  between 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Turkey  fell  to  Russia 
after  the  battle  of  Poltava,  it  coalesced  very 
readily  with  the  Slav  empire,  for  it  had  had 
no  development  of  nationality  of  its  own  fur- 
ther than  that  given  by  turbulent  Cossack 
rulership,  and  its  people  were  as  close  to  the 
Russians  in  language  as  the  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish. It  is  only  very  recently,  and  partly  as 
the  result  of  German  and  Austrian  intrigues, 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  play  up  the 
idea  of  Ukrainian  nationality,  and  the  author 
has  evidently  been  taken  in  by  it.  J.  B.  L. 

The  New  Europe.  By  Arnold  Toynbee.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 


Bie  Timber. 
The  idea  of  the  city  girl  who  goes  out  to 
the  frontier  lumber  camp,  or  ranch,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  an  old  and  popular  one,  but  Mr. 
Sinclair  uses  it  here  once  more,  and  to  good 
effect.  Estelle  Benton  is  a  quite  real  girl,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  the  men  she  meets  are  real 
men  and  we  are  allowed  to  understand  in  a 
wholly  inoffensive  way  just  how  rough  some 
of  them  are.  Estelle  falls  in  love  with  Jack 
Fybe,  a  self-made  capitalist,  whose  character 
is  drawn  with  unusual  care  and  skill.  And  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  an  equally  satisfac- 
tory villain  for  whom  Nemesis  waits.  Stories 
of  this  sort  are  among  the  most  wholesome 
fiction  of  the  day,  and  no  one  tells  them  better 
or  more  faithfully  and  energetically  than  Mr. 
Sinclair. 

Big  Timber.      By    Bertrand    W.    Sinclair.      Bos- 
ton:  Little.  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


origin  of  his  material,  the  knowledge  of  the  poet 
concerning  precious  stones,  and  references  as  to 
where  the  precious  stones  of  his  time  came  from. 

"Contemptible."     By  "Casualty."     Philadelphia: 
J.    B.    Lippincott    Company;    $1    net. 
A   war   story. 

Michael     Cassidy,     Sergeant.      By     "Sapper." 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company:   $1.25  net. 
Plain   tales  of  the  great  war. 

The    Chorus.      By    Sylvia    Lynd.      New    York: 
E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Representative  English  Plays.  Edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  John  S.  P.  Tatlock  and 
Robert  G.  Martin.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;  $2.50   net. 

Twenty-three    great   plays. 

The  Commerce  of  Louisiana  During  the 
French  Regime.  1699-1/63.  By  N.  M.  Miller 
Surrey,    Ph.    D.      New   York:    Columbia   LTniversity. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History*.  Economics,  and 
Public   Law. 

The  Life  of  Hiuen-Tsiang.  By  the  Shaman 
Hwui  Li.  With  an  introduction  containing  an 
account  of  the  works  of  I-Tsing.  By  Samuel  Beal, 
B.  A.,  D.  C.  L.  With  a  preface  by  L.  Cranmer- 
Byng.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 

A  popular  edition. 

Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings  and 
Religion  of  the  Parsis.  By  Martin  Haug,  Ph. 
D.  Edited  and  enlarged  by  E.  W.  West,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 

A  popular  edition. 

The     Willow     Weaver.      By     Michael     Wood. 
New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &   Co.;  $1    net. 
Eight    short    stories. 

The  Brook   Kerith.     By   George   Moore.      New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50  net. 
A   Syrian  story. 

Windy  McPherson's  Son.  By  Sherwood  An- 
derson. New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.40 
net. 

A  novel. 

A  Slav  Soul  and  Other  Stories.  By  Alexan- 
der Kuprin.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons ; 
$1.50    net. 

Short  stories. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
It  is  always  safe  and  wise  to  buy  one  of 
Johanna  Spyri's  stories  for  children.  The 
latest  of  these  is  "The  Rose  Child,"  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  "Heidi,"  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  so  charmingly  told  that  it 
should  be  as  welcome  to  adults  as  to  children. 
It  is  published  with  illustrations  in  color  by 
the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  Price,  50 
cents  net. 

"The  Boys'  Book  of  Pirates,"  by  J.  Finne- 
more,  R.  I.,  R.  B.  A.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;  $1.50),  is  a  work  to  delight  the  ad- 
venturous heart  of  youth.  The  book  is  di- 
vided into  six  sections,  the  first  devoted  to 
"The  Pirates  Who  Captured  C*esar"  and  the 
last  to  some  of  the  famous  pirates  of  modern 
days.  All  the  stories  are  historical.  They  are 
told  with  energy  and  accuracy,  and  the  colored 
illustrations  are  all  that  they  should  be. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Wood  Flower. 

I   found  a  flower  in  the  wood, 
Growing   softly  by  some   water; 

Had   I  plucked  it   when   I  could — 
The  old  wildwood's  fairy  daughter — 
Not  thus  vainly   had   I  sought  her. 

So  deep   a  spell    was  on   me   laid, 

I  might  not  stretch  my  hand  to  take  her. 

So   fragile   she,    I    was   afraid 

Even    my   lightest   touch   would    break    hcr- 
And  now,  alas,  what  voice  shall  wake  her! 
-Richard   Le    Galliennc,    in    Harper's   Magazine. 


New  Books  Received. 

Rural  Sanitation  in  the  Tropics.  By  Mal- 
colm Watson,  M.  D.,  C.  M-.  D.  P.  H.  New  York: 
E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $4.25   net. 

Notes  and  observations  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, Panama,  and  other  lands. 

On  the  Anzac  Trail.      By  "Anzac."      Philadel- 
phia: J.   B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1  net. 
A  war  story. 

Germany  in  Defeat.  By  Count  Charles  de 
Souza.     New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $2   net, 

A  strategic  history  of  the  war.  Second  phase. 
With  twenty-two  maps  and   plans. 

The     Running     Tide.      By     Margaret     Deland. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Shakespeare  and  Precious  Stones.  By  George 
Frederick  Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  A.  M.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net. 

The  known  references  of  precious  stones  in 
Shakespeare's    works,    with    comments    as    to    the 


Oldest  Lighthouse  in  This  Country. 
On  the  14th  of  this  month  Boston  Light  will 
close  200  years  of  active  life,  in  itself  not  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  but  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  oldest  lighthouse  in  this  country  is  of  de- 
cided interest.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant lighthouse  stations  on  the  North  Atlantic 
coast.  On  the  evening  of  Friday,  September 
14,  1716,  the  light  was  first  "kindled,"  to  use 
the  expression  of  the  chronicler  of  the  day. 
For  some  years  the  shipowners  and  promi- 
nent merchants  of  Boston  agitated  the  project 
of  establishing  a  lighthouse  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor-  The  Great  and  General  Court 
took  the  matter  up  on  petition  of  John  George 
and  others.  The  town  officials  of  Boston  also 
considered  the  proposition  and  urged  the 
Colonial  authorities  to  make  an  appropriation 
to  build  a  suitable  light.  At  last  favorable 
action  was  taken  by  the  authorities  and  the 
building  of  the  light  on  the  Outer  Brewster 
began. 

When  the  light  was  ready  to  put  into  com- 
mission George  Worthylake  was  appointed 
keeper.  He  and  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
drowned  two  years  later  and  were  buried  in 
Copps  Hill  Burying  Ground,  Boston.  Benja- 
min Franklin  wrote  a  ballad  on  the  drowning 
of  the  family.  The  salary  of  the  first  keepers 
of  the  light  was  $250  a  year. 

On  the  death  of  Worthylake  Captain  John 
Hayes,  a  well-known  shipmaster,  was  ap- 
pointed. 

The  early  lightkeeper  had  many  other  duties 
to  perform  besides  looking  after  the  light.  He 
had  to  act  as  pilot  for  vessels  and  disharge 
the  duties  of  health  officer  of  the  port.  In 
the  case  of  a  vessel  being  in  distress  it  was 
his  duty  to  go  to   its  rescue. 

In  1720  the  lighthouse  was  burned  and  re- 
built. Again  in  1751  the  lighthouse  and  other 
buildings  were  burned  and  were  again  rebuilt. 
Robert  Ball,  the  keeper  who  succeeded  Cap- 
tain Hayes,  remained  until  after  the  British 
fleet  sailed  from  Boston  to  Halifax  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  According  to  the  stories 
at  that  time  Ball  sailed  away  with  the  fleet  and 
never  returned.  The  British  wantonly  de- 
stroyed harbor  property,  including  the  Light, 
before  they  sailed  away.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
island  on  which  Boston  Light  stands  is  the 
last  soil  in  the  state  occupied  by  British  armed 
forces. 

The  destruction  of  the  light  was  a  great 
loss  to  mariners,  and  the  merchants  and  ship- 
ping interests  induced  Governor  John  Hancock 
to  send  a  special  message  to  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  recommending  an  appropria- 
tion  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Light. 

With  commendable  promptitude  the  legis- 
lature complied  with  the  request  of  Governor 
Hancock,  and  plans  were  made  for  one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  lights  on  the  coast.  This 
was  in  1780.  The  structure  was  of  stone.  Oil 
lamps  furnished  the  light.  The  island  and  the 
light  were  formally  ceded  to  the  United  States 
government  in  1790.  It  has  been  improved 
and  enlarged  from  time  to  time  and  the  ac- 
commodations for  the  keepers  and  their  fami- 
lies are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Its  light 
may  be  seen  on  clear  nights  for  over  twenty 
miles  at  sea. 


And  If  You  Came. 
And   if  you   came? — O,   I   would   smile 

And  sit  quite  still  to  hide 
My  throat  that  something  clutched   the   while 

My  heart  that  struck  my  side. 

And   you  would   hear  my  slow  words   fall 

(Men   do   not   know!)    and   say. 
"She  does  not  love  me  now  at    all," 

And    rise    and    go    away. 

And    I    would    watch,    as    quietly 

Your    footsteps  crossed   the  sill, 
The  whole  world  dying  out  from  me — 

And    speak   on,    smiling   still. 

— Margaret    H'iddenter,    in    Bellman. 


The  Reapers. 
Red    are    the    hands    of    the    Reapers, 

And    the   harvest   is   so    white  I 
Red    are    the    feet    that    are   treading 

The   threshing-floors    by   night: 
And,   on   the  young  brows,  dripping 

As  with  the   dews   of  morn. 
Deep    rose-red    are   the    woundings. 

Like   scars  of  a  crown  of  thorn. 

Tired,   so  many,   with  reaping — 

Tired    with    treading    the    grain, 
Still    they    lie,    in    their    sleeping. 

Low  in  the  Valley  of  Pain — 
Never   again    to    be    quaffing 

The  joy  of  life,  like  wine; 
Never  again  to  be  laughing 

In    Youth's  glad   hour  divine. 

Birds    shall   sing   in    the  branches, 

Children    dance   by   the   shore; 
But  they  who  shared  the  red   reaping 

Shall  come  back   nevermore. 
Let  whoso  can   forget   them, 

Walking    life's    noisy    ways ; 
We  who   have   looked    on   the   Reapers 

Go  quietly,  all  our  days. 
—Lauchlan  MacLean  Wait,  in  London  Times. 


The  Sea  of  Peace. 
I    stand    above  a   white-rimmed    sea: 

Its    deeps    are    mine,    its   mirrored    height; 
Mine    its  low   plaint  of  mystery, 

All   mine  its  glee-song  of  delight. 

Mine  its  strong  soul;   its  body  mine; 

I    lave   me  in    its   kind    embrace; 
In  dreams   upon   its  buoyant  brine 

It  gives  me  back   a   cherished   face. 

Mayhap    it    helps    me   understand 

The    language   of    infinity, 
The   secret    of    the    shifting   sand, 

The  testimony  of  the  sea. 

I  am  above  all  circumstance, 
I  am  beyond  al!  power  to  hurt; 

No  more  I  shrink  from  sorrow's  lance 
So   with  all   strength   I   am  begirt. 

I've  tasted  of  the  bitter  sup; 

Earth's  bulwarks  all  are  proven   frail; 
Yet  sweetened   now  is  life's  low  cup, 

All    hallowed:    'tis  my   Holy    Grail. 

Above   its   wrecks    of   ships    and   men 
The   placid   ocean   shows   no   scars; 

Above  my  deeps  where  storms  have  been 
My  tranquil  soul  reflects  the  stars. 
-From    "Plantation    Songs,"    by    Ruth    McEnery 

Stuart. 


A  Sons  ot  Living. 
Because  I  have  loved  life,  I  shall  have  no  sorrow 

to   die. 
I  have  sent  up  my  gladness   on   wings,  to  be  lost 

in  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
I   have  run  and  leapt  with  the  rain,  I  have  taken 

the  wind  to  my  breast. 
My   cheek  like  a  drowsy  child  to   the    face  of  the 

earth   I    have  prest. 
Because  I  have  loved  life,   I  shall  have  no  sorrow 

to  die. 
I  have  kissed  young  Love  on  the  lips,  I  have  heard 

his  song  to  the  end. 
I    have    struck   my    hand    like    a    seal    in    the    loyal 

hand  of  a  friend. 
I    have   known    the   peace    of   heaven,    the   comfort 

of  work  done  well. 
I  have  longed  for  death  in  the  darkness  and  risen 

alive  out  of  hell. 
Because  I  have  loved  life,  I  shall  have  no  sorrow 

to  die. 
I  give  a  share  of  my  soul  to  the  world  where  my 

course   is   run. 
I  know   that  another  shall    finish    the   task  I   must 

leave    undone. 
I  know  that  no  flower,  no  flint  was  in  vain  on  the 

path  I  trod. 
As    one    looks    on    a    face    through    the    window, 

through    life    I    have    looked   on    God. 
Because  I  have  loved  life,  I  shall  have  no  sorrow 

to  die. 
—From    "Life   and  Living,"   by   Amelia   Josephine 

Burr. 


■W.  D.  Fenuimore       \ 


A.  R-  Fennimor* 


28  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 

Twentv-eight  years  ago  today  the  California 
Optical  Company  was  established  by  young  men 
practical  in  all  details  of  optical  work,  from  the 
grinding  of  the  highest  quality  ophthalmic  len- 
ses to  the  delivery  of  the  finished  product.  The 
original  founders  are  still  active  in  the  business, 
giving  it  personal  supervision  which  insures  ef- 
ficient and  highly  satisfactory  service  to  all  who 
entrust  optical  work  to  them.  Service  of  this 
kind  is  rarely  found  in  large  establishments,  for 
proprietors  seldom  come  in  personal  contact 
with  their  patrons. 
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Denis  A.  McCarthy,  the  Boston  poet,  will 
publish  this  month,  through  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  a  new  book  of  verses,  entitled  "Heart 
Songs  and   Home  Songs." 
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September  9,  1916. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA. 

On  Sunday,  September  3d,  the  tenth  and 
concluding  concert  of  the  summer  series  was 
given  by  the  People's  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra. Not  until  November  23d  will  the  season 
reopen,  the  reason  for  the  interruption  to  this 
very  successful  series  being  printed  in  the 
programme  over  Mrs.  Casserly's  signature. 
The  conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  refuses  permission  for  mem- 
bers of  his  orchestra,  many  of  whom  have 
been  also  playing  under  Sokoloff's  sway  in  the 
Philharmonic,  to  continue  this  double  mem- 
bership, now  that  the  season  of  the  earlier 
organization  is  under  way.  Evidently  the 
members  of  the  People's  Philharmonic  Asso- 
ciation are  deeply  disappointed,  and,  no  doubt, 
quite  wroth  over  this  decision. 

I  could  see  the  entire  audience  from  where 
I  sat  last  Sunday,  and  to  the  performers  and 
their  leader  it  must  have  been  an  inspiring 
sight.  All  three  tiers,  except  in  the  unpopu- 
lar territory  contiguous  to  the  ends  of  the 
rear  rows,  were  solidly  filled.  The  audience, 
of  the  usual,  varied  character,  was  deeply  ap- 
preciative. It  was  a  curious  sensation  to  see 
in  a  symphony  concert  audience  some  gum- 
chewing  young  people  handing  themselves 
over  to  unreserved  enjoyment  of  a  Tschai- 
kowsky  symphony.  There  were  many  for- 
eigners there,  teachers  of  the  plain  or  garden 
variety,  as  well  as  instructors  in  music. 
There  were  "s'ciety  people,"  and  numerous 
representatives  from  the  professional  classes 
and  from  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of 
workers.  In  fact,  the  varied  character  of  the 
audiences  is  an  interesting  indication  of  the 
success  of  this  musical  experiment. 

The  programme,  by  the  way,  is  worth  pre- 
serving as  a  souvenir.  It  contains,  beside 
press  and  programme  notes,  a  sort  of  con- 
densed or  summarized  history  of  the  Philhar- 
monic, including,  besides  the  usual  list  of  the 
musicians,  a  complete  list  of  the  composi- 
tions that  have  been  played,  the  signed  state- 
ment already  mentioned,  a  translation  of  the 
text  of  the  "Samson  and  Delilah"  overture — 
which  is  a  poor  one,  although  it  is  good,  prac- 
tical business — reprints  of  some  newspaper 
comments,  and,  in  the  notes  about  the  sym- 
phony, an  account  of  a  very  illuminating  epi- 
sode in  the  life  of  Tschaikowsky,  who,  it 
seems,  tried  to  forget  the  disaster  of  a  calami- 
tous marriage  in  the  joy  of  creating  the 
Fourth  Symphony.  Tschaikowsky's  own  ex- 
planation of  his  work,  his  expression  in  words, 
as  well  as  in  musical  phrases  of  the  moods 
and  reveries  it  seeks  to  convey — something, 
by  the  way,  very  rarely  to  be  obtained  from 
great  composers — is  also  included  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  is  a  curiously  varied 
composition,  beginning  on  the  tragic  note, 
while  moods  of  joy,  sometimes  dreamy,  some- 
times extreme,  enter  all  three  of  the  later 
movements.  The  Scherzo,  indeed,  with  its 
brilliant  and  long-sustained  pizzicato,  is  some- 
thing quite  radical,  in  view  of  the  grim  fixity 
of  traditions.  The  mood  it  engenders  is  alto- 
gether unsymphonic,  but,  fortunately,  we  are 
not  all  built  of  traditions,  and  the  world  grows 
more  and  more  radical.  At  any  rate  the  au- 
dience showed  signs  of  enjoying  the  exhila- 
rating Trio  extremely,  for  genius  always 
makes  itself  felt,  whether  it  conforms  or  de- 
viates. 

In  the  fourth  movement,  "Allegro  con 
fuoco,"  there  is  an  even  madder  whirl,  the 
composer  luxuriating  in  contrasting  moods  of 
gayety  and  melancholy.  These  Russians, 
whether  of  the  "intelligensia"  or  the  peasant 
class,  seem  to  make  themselves  beloved  by  out- 
siders, who  get  to  know  them  truly.  And  no 
one  composer  is  more  firmly  established  on 
American  programmes  than  Tschaikowsky.  It 
struck  me  on  Sunday  that  this  Fourth  Sym- 
phony got  very  close  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  ;  considerably  closer  than  if  it  had  been 
classically   perfect   in  treatment. 

It  was  Sokoloff  who  gave  us  our  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Liadow's  "Le  Lae  Enchante." 
He  gave  it,  I  remember,  at  one  of  the  up- 
town Philharmonic  concerts.  It  belongs  to  the 
lighter  class  of  musical  composition  admissible 
on  the  programme  of  a  symphony  concert, 
but  it  i~  a  particularly  lovely  bit  of  part  mood, 
part  descriptive  music;  a  musical  transcrip- 
tion, although  in  less  sombre  and  tragic  vein, 
of  the  mystic  atmosphere  in  that  old  love- 
haunt  d,   ghost-haunted  "Lake  of  the   Dismal 

j,an  "  I  feel  convinced,  by  the  way,  that 
va.ious   composers   of  the   music   of   the 


Bohemian  Club  grove  plays  will  have  felt  a 
special  interest  and  pleasure  in  this  _  fasci- 
nating, mist-woven  composition  of  the  hitherto 
unknown    Russian   composer. 

The  Brahms  "Tragic  Overture,"  which 
headed  the  programme,  was  rather  cast  in  the 
shadow  by  the  later  numbers.  There  was  an 
unevenness  of  interpretation  which  caused  the 
mental  response  to  be  fitful,  and  some  simi- 
larity that  it  contains  to  the  moods  depicted 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  made 
the  greater  power  and  tragic  depth  of  the 
latter  tend  to  a  dimming  of  the  impression 
the  Brahms  number  left  on  the  mind. 

Mme.  Eleanor  de  Cisneros,  the  vocalist  of 
the  occasion,  gave  two  numbers,  the  first  an 
aria,  "Le  Chef  d'Armee,"  from  Moussorgsky, 
which  was  given  with  a  very  eclipsing  setting 
orchestrated  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Mme.  de 
Cisneros  is  not  a  subtle  interpreter,  and 
therefore  was  more  in  her  element  in  the  con- 
ventional aria  from  Saint-Saens'  "Samson  et 
Delilah."  Although  the  opera  is  something 
like  forty  years  old,  the  Saint-Saens  of  that 
long  ago  was  not  able  to  be  merely  tum-ti- 
tum-ish  in  the  accompaniment,  which  ex- 
presses the  same  voluptuous  sweetness  as  the 
aria. 

A  rest  from  her  vaudeville  tour  has,  in 
some  degree  restored  Mme.  de  Cisneros'  voice, 
which  had  begun  to  show  the  effects  of  her 
twice-daily  task.  She  had  it  under  much  bet- 
ter control  last  Sunday,  and  its  sumptuous 
wealth  of  tone  showed  to  special  advantage  in 
the  later  number.  She  makes  her  transitions 
from  one  register  to  the  other  in  old-school 
style  and  forces,  a  little;  a  fault,  I  should 
judge,  due  to  the  over-exuberance  of  her  dra- 
matic temperament.  But  her  virtues  as  a  vo- 
calist considerably  outweigh  her  faults,  and 
her  performance  afforded  great  pleasure. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


In  general  interest  Mrs.  Langtry,  of  course, 
dwarfs  all  other  attractions  at  the  Orpheum 
this  week.  For  she  possesses  the  magic  of  a 
Name;  one  that  has,  until  within  these  later 
years,  rung  in  the  ears  of  the  American 
public  and  figured  in  their  pet  newspaper 
columns  for  longer  than  it  would  be  exhila- 
rating to  the  lady  to  recall.  Oh,  these  com- 
mercially valuable  names,  how  they  dog  their 
possessors  and  drag  them  out  into  the  white 
light  when  they  have  begun  to  long  for  a 
quiet  life.  For  I  am  convinced  that  Mrs. 
Langtry's  purse,  and  not  her  wishes,  was  the 
motive  which  brought  on  this  tour.  Probably 
she  was  suffering  from  war  impecuniosity, 
and,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  resignation,  remem- 
bered the  financial  magic  still  residing  in  the 
Name. 

So  here  she  is,  a  woman  who  has  very  pal- 
pably been  surrendering  herself  over  to  com- 
fort. She  is  not  in  stage  condition.  If  she 
had  foreseen  this  tour  sooner  she  would 
have  kept  herself  down  in  weight  and  up  in 
exercise.  Fortunately  her  face  does  not  gain 
in  size  with  her  figure,  although  its  once  ad- 
mirable oval  is  not  wholly  preserved.  Nei- 
ther is  her  excellent  common  sense ;  other- 
wise she  would  have  recognized  the  folly  of 
appearing  in  the  giddy  short  skirt  of  the  mode 
with  her  conservative  feet — for  I  am  sure 
their  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
was  outraged — frivolously  dressed  up  in  high 
tango  shoes  with  silver  tassels  and  rhine- 
stoned  heels.  Her  dress  is  canary-colored 
silk,  so  cut  as  conscientiously  to  show  to  the 
best  advantage  a  Back,  a  cherished  remnant 
of  the  vanished  past. 

Now  if  the  lady  had  eschewed  up-to-date- 
ness in  dress  during  the  prevalence  of  modes 
so  calamitous  to  her  "points"  either  present 
or  past  she  could  easily  have  convinced  the 
audience  of  the  justice  of  her  past  claims  to 
beauty.  Stateliness  and  sweeping  grace  of 
costume  should  have  been  her  cue.  As  it  is, 
it  was  difficult.  She  never  was  a  beauty  of 
classic  outlines,  but  a  large,  fine  woman,  with 
a  good  English  profile  and  a  beautiful  oval 
to  her  face.  That  oval  and  her  always  ad- 
mirably groomed  condition — these  were  two 
of  her  best  points. 

As  to  acting,  her  experience  in  English  so- 
ciety gave  her  her  cue.  She  was  destined, 
during  the  years  of  her  theatrical  prominence, 
to  shine  in  stage  drawing-rooms,  and  her 
present  play  is  of  the  same  type  as  those  she 
used  to  favor.  She  had,  and  still  has,  the 
air  of  social  usedness,  and  although  there  is 
a  certain  slowness  of  response  in  the  expres- 
siveness both  of  her  face  and  figure  to  the 
call  she  makes  on  them — due,  no  doubt,  to 
lack  of  practice  and  to  her  fixed  conviction 
that  she  had  retired  for  good — her  past  ex- 
perience and  her  good  mental  poise  help  her 
to  overcome  this  disqualification.  Her  voice 
has  lost  its  music  and  become  rather  prosaic. 
However,  the  emotions  of  the  heroine  of 
"Ashes"  are  entirely  prosaic,  and  hence  there 
was  no  special  incongruity  in  this  respect. 
And  she  sustained  herself  well  in  the  give 
and  take  of  the  dialogue.  I  thought  she 
made  her  especial  point  when  she  mercilessly 
read  aloud  the  old  love  letter,  putting  into 
its  affectionate  phrases  the  scorn  and  disil- 
lusionment of  a  woman  who  has  found  out 
her  man.  She  never  was  an  emotional 
actress,  and  her  wrath  in  "Ashes"  was  of  the 


entirely  unromantic  type.  In  fact  that  was 
the  keynote  of  the  play — common  sense  sur- 
viving a  dead  romance ;  and  Mrs.  Langtry 
looked  like  the  mature  priestess  of  common 
sense.  She  looked  very  English,  too,  but  sug- 
gestive of  an  Englishwoman  who  was  vainly 
trying  to  look  American.  She  used  some 
American  slang,  by  the  way  ;  said  "You  bet !" 
in  the  course  of  a  controversy  between  her- 
self and  the  ex-lover. 

The  audience  received  the  famous  lady 
well,  enjoyed  the  culminating  point  of  the 
play,  which  was  a  neat  bit  of  trickery  played 
by  the  woman  on  her  unscrupulous  past  ad- 
mirer, and,  if  it  was  a  little  puzzled  by  the 
partial  extinction  of  aristocratic  charm  in  the 
appearance  of  the  ex-Lily,  it  dissembled  its 
emotions  admirably. 

Mrs.  Langtry  was  not  called  on  to  suffer 
comparison  with  the  usual  bevy  of  vaudeville 
beauties,  being  by  all  odds  the  most  interest- 
ing personality  on  the  bill ;  that  is,  among  the 
women.  There  isn't  a  single  beauty  to  bless 
ourselves  with  this  week,  Princess  Kalama 
being  the  best  looking.  The  princess  sang 
and  danced  and  hula-hulaed.  It  was  quite  a 
respectable  hula-hula,  not  even  the  presence 
of  a  presumably  amorous  male  admirer  of  the 
Hawaiian  persuasion  serving  to  emphasize  the 
suggestiveness  of  what  really  seemed  to  be  an 
interesting  feat  in  physical  culture. 

One  of  the  best  acts  is  "Behind  the  Grand- 
stand," which  shows  the  two  Sharrocks  doing 
what  purports  to  be  a  couple  of  fake  fortune- 
tellers getting  ready  for  business.  Both  of 
the  Sharrocks  are  clever,  realistic  in  style, 
and  give  us  unforced  comedy.  When  the 
telepathy  began  we  were  taken  in.  Thought 
it  was  all  a  travesty  of  the  real  thing.  And 
then  we  suddenly  discovered  that  those  light- 
ning answers  that  the  woman  was  snapping 
out  to  her  partner  in  the  audience  were  cor- 
rect and  that  the  clever  and  amusing  travesty 
had  become  a  regular  act  in  telepathy,  only 
better  done  than  usual  because  of  its  speed 
and  because  of  the  swiftly  casual  air  with 
which  comedy  was  interpolated  into  the  rapid 
give  and  take  of  the  dialogue. 

"Discontent"  is  a  very  naive  bit  of  alle- 
gory, but  it  pleased  the  audience  because  it 
advocated  enjoyment  that  they  don't  want,  but 
think  they  ought  to,  such  as  green  meadows, 
country  quiet,  domestic  retirement.  So  they 
applauded  with  a  virtuous  feeling,  which  they 
felt  entitled  them  to  love  the  city  pave  and 
the  bright  lights  harder  than  ever. 

Al  Lydell  and  Bob  Higgins  also  captured 
the  good-will  of  the  audience,  the  one  by  his 
blue-eyed  youth  and  cheerful  rattle,  as  well  as 
his  sentimental  ditties ;  the  other  by  his  as- 
sumption of  the  role  of  a  snappish  graybeard 
snubbing  presumptuous  youth.  Of  course  the 
graybeard  developed  a  pair  of  youthfully  lim- 
ber legs  and  danced  to  make  the  yokels 
stare,  an  oft-used  device,  but  it  always 
works. 

A  good  acrobatic  act  is  done  by  Lohse  and 
Sterling,  the  fair  partner  of  the  two  claiming 
to  be  one  of  the  numerous  and  ever-growing 
band  of  physically  perfect  women.  Lohse 
made  no  claims  of  the  kind,  but  he  con- 
tributed to  the  act  a  very  neat  specimen  of 
male  symmetry,  the  pair  thus  making  the  act 
quite  decorative  merely  with  prettily  youthful 
contours. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


There  are  several  good  features  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  Pantages  this  week,  which  begins 
and  ends  with  a  headliner.  Indeed  "The  Yel- 
low Menace,"  a  sensational  and  highly  ornate 
moving  picture,  has  its  claims  to  distinction, 
too,  for  Edwin  Stevens  is  featured,  and,  un- 
like many  of  his  peers  in  the  regular  drama, 
makes  a  particularly  effective  appearance  in 
the  movies.  As  an  Oriental,  a  sort  of  Fu- 
Manchu  scheming  darkly  against  the  power 
and  privileges  of  the  United  States,  he  will 
be  very  instrumental  in  stirring  up  apprehen- 
sion against  "the  yellow  peril,"  and  probably 
enraging  the  Japanese. 

The  real  headliner,  however,  is  "Brides  of 
the  Desert,"  a  handsomely-costumed,  effect- 
ively-mounted, well-worked-up  pantomime  of 
love  and  vengeance.  Princess  Athena  and 
Verna  Mercereau  figure  in  the  piece  as  two 
beautiful  slaves  in  the  harem  of  a  capricious 
prince,  who  is  picturesquely  represented  by 
George  McCormick.  In  the  matter  of  physical 
effectiveness  George  is  a  dream.  He  does 
very  well  for  a  spoiled  young  Oriental  sensu- 
alist, walking  with  a  free,  lordly  stride,  and 
really  cutting  the  girls  out.  The  two  prin- 
cipals dance  very  well.  Each  has  grace  and 
individuality,  Princess  Athena  excelling  in  the 
serpentine  undulations  of  her  arm-dance, 
while  Verna  Mercereau  has  marked  ability  in 
introducing  dramatic  abandon  in  her  dance. 
The  piece  has  a  very  appropriate  musical 
setting,  has  been  gotten  up  with  good  taste 
and  with  a  plentiful  expenditure  of  money, 
and  plainly  is  in  for  a  long  and  prosperous 
run  on  the  Pantages  Circuit. 


THE  WOMEN   MISSED  A  CHANCE. 


If  men  did  but  know  it,  their  womenkind 
poke  a  lot  of  fun  at  them  and  their  institu- 
tions   at    odd    times.      One    of    the    masculine 


The  most  sublime  spectacle 
in  the  world 


A  short  ride  from  here. 
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Reached  in  perfect  comfort 
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institutions  for  which  women  express  the 
greatest  scorn  is  the  political  convention,  or 
rather  the  way  of  running  it.  The  time  and 
strength  that  are  consumed  during  the  pro- 
longed yelling  episodes  gotten  up  to  do  honor 
to  a  favorite  candidate  is  what  in  particular 
excites  feminine  disdain.  And  it  certainly 
does  seem  rather  urchinish  to  handle  great 
issues  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  nation 
exactly  like  a  lot  of  small  boys  trying  to  out- 
yell  each  other  at  a  football  game.  For  cer- 
tainly the  choosing  of  a  President  is  a  great 
national  issue. 

However,  as  long  as  the  women  so  flatter- 
ingly imitate  the  men  masculine  complacency 
will  remain  unaffected.  It  took  the  women 
a  long  time  to  start  women's  clubs,  and  by  de- 


What  "Pacific  Service"  Does 

Work  that  can  be  done  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity is  limited  only  by  the  desires  of  the 
individual,  for  the  mysterious  "juice"  can  be 
applied  from  the  first  operation  of  clearing  a 
lot  to  the  last  operation  of  polishing  the  floors. 

Starting  in  with  the  pioneer  work  of  clear- 
ing a  heavily-wooded  site:  A  motor-driven 
wood-saw  is  set  up  to  work  into  cord-wood 
any  timber  that  may  be  standing  on  the 
premises;  next,  electricity  is  used  to  explode 
powder  in  removing  stumps  or  rocks  from  the 
site;  then  the  work  of  excavation  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  motor-driven  excavator, 
and  if  water  be  encountered  in  quantities  in 
excavating,  a  motor-driven  pump  will  handle 
it  day  and  night,  requiring  very  little  atten- 
tion. 

From  this  stage  on,  a  motor-driven  saw 
will  be  found  very  serviceable  to  do  all  the 
rough  sawing  necessary.  The  concrete  used 
for  foundation  walls,  floors,  and  walks  is 
mixed  in  a  motor-driven  mixer  and  hoisted  to 
the  different  levels  by  means  of  a  motor- 
driven  lift.  The  bricks  and  other  materials 
are  also  hoisted  by  electric  hoists,  saving  time 
and  money  and  adding  to  the  efficiency. 

The  plumber  has  not  been  left  behind,  and 
if  the  job  is  large,  he  will  have  motor-driven 
pipe  and  thread-cutting  machines  on  it  to  help 
him  with  his  work. 

If  the  outside  walls  are  to  be  plastered, 
this  can  be  speedily  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  motor-driven  compressed-air  plastering 
machine,  which  will  lay  on  a  coat  of  cement 
plaster  to  any  thickness  desired.  If  the  build- 
ing is  of  steel  structure,  the  beams  can  be 
hoisted  and  placed  by  means  of  an  electric- 
driven    hoist. 

After  erecting  the  steel,  the  rivets  that  hold 
it  together  are  driven  home  and  headed  by 
means  of  hammers  operated  with  compressed 
air,  which  is  supplied  by  a  motor-driven  com- 
pressor. 

The  plaster  which  finishes  the  walls  is 
mixed  with  motor-driven  machinery,  which  has 
been  found  to  give  a  more  thorough  mix  than 
was    obtained    by    the    old    method. 

In  marble  work  motor-power  is  used  from 
start  to  finish,  even  to  the  chiseling  and 
drilling  necessary  iTf  the  process  of  setting  it 
in  place. 

In  fine  interior  hardwood  finish  the  electric 
giuepot  is  found  indispensable,  and  is  not  a 
fire  hazard. 

In  the  polishing  of  a  great  number  of  large 
floors  of  ballrooms,  halls,  etc.,  portable 
scraping  and  sanding  machines  have  been  built, 
and  are  operated  by  motors  that  form  a  part 
of  the  apparatus.  No  other  mode  would  serve 
the  purpose,  because  of  the  necessity  of-  clean- 
liness, which  could  not  be  obtained  were  coal 
or  gas  used   for  the  purpose  of  motive  power. 

"Pacific  Service"  offers  all  the  electric 
power  required  for  every  bit  of  work,  and  its 
engineers  are  always  ready  to  listen  to  the 
man  with  power  problems  to  face,  their  ex- 
pert advice  being  gladly  given  free  of  charge. 
"Pacific  Service"  now  serves  more  than  1,681,- 
896   persons   in    thirty   of   California's   counties. 


September  9,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


grees  they  have  introduced  feminine  modi- 
fications of  masculine  institutions.  Every 
self-respecting  woman's  club  in  San  Francisco 
now  has  its  annual  jinks.  It  occurred  to  me, 
however,  the  day  that  the  San  Franci  sco 
Women's  Centre  got  up  the  Hughes  meeting 
in  Palm  Court  that  an  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing a  radical  departure  from  foolish  stereo- 
type was  lost.  Announcement  had  been  made 
in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Hughes  would  rest 
from  4  o'clock  to  8.  It  was  just  eight  or 
ten  minutes  past  4  when  he  finished  his 
speech.  Now  there  came  the  great  oppor- 
tunity. When  Mrs.  Krebs  as  in  duty  bound 
announced  that  the  ladies  would  be  granted 
an  opportunity  to  come  forward  and  shake 
hands  with  the  presidential  candidate  I  looked 
in  vain  for  the  miracle  to  happen.  Why  did 
not  some  compassionate  woman  jump  to  her 
feet  and  say,  "Ladies !  let  us  be  merciful ! 
Much  as  we  should  enjoy  clasping  the  hand 
of  the  future  President,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  recall  that  we  belong  to  the  presumably 
gentler  and  more  merciful  sex?  Let  us  there- 
fore forego  that  pleasure.  Let  us  deny  our- 
selves and  offer  our  wearied  guest  a  chance 
for   much-needed   repose." 

Well,  it  didn't  happen.  And  if  it  had,  I 
wonder  what  would  have  followed.  Who 
knows  ?  Perhaps  a  concatenation  of  hisses 
and  cat-calls  from  enraged  women  deprived 
of  their  time-honored,  man-sanctioned  pre- 
rogative. 

I  suppose  we  never  will  know  what  would 
follow  such  a  proposition.  The  women  will 
slavishly  follow  in  the  paths  blazed  out  by 
men. 

They  will  continue  to  advance,  as  they  did 
on  the  occasion  mentioned,  in  a  broad,  solid, 
determined  phalanx.  They  will  mechanically 
pump-handle  the  overworked  member  of  the 
exhausted  object  of  their  admiration,  who 
will  carry  home  a  lame  and  impotent  arm 
and  hand.  They  will  go  forth  elated  and 
puffed  up,  and  in  two  days  they  will  have 
safely  rounded  the  bragging  period,  and  for- 
get all  about  it.  And  the  women  will  let 
pass  the  opportunity  to  make  an  innovation, 
to  introduce  common  sense,  and  to  heal  the 
overworked  muscles  of  people  they  are  honor- 
ing with  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Historical  St.  Quentin. 

Romance  and  history  cling  to  St.  Quentin 
and  Peronne,  in  whose  immediate  neighbor- 
hood have  such  desperate  struggles  lately 
taken  place  in  northern  France.  Of  the  two 
cities  St.  Quentin  is  of  more  actual  historical 
interest.  The  Romans  called  it  Augusta  Ve- 
romanduorum,  and,  during  the  centuries  that 
the  empire  held  sway  over  Gaul  it  was  an  im- 
portant strategic  point,  standing  as  it  did  at 
the  meeting  place  of  five  great  military 
roads.  As  to  its  name,  it  is  derived  from 
that  of  Gaius  Quintinus,  a  "preacher  of  Chris- 
tianity," who  journeyed  to  St.  Quentin  in  the 
third  century  from  Italy  and  was  there  mar- 
tyred. Years  afterwards  a  great  church  was 
erected  to  his  memory  on  the  top  of  the  slope 
upon  which  the  town  is  built,  and  it  is  still 
reckoned  amongst  the  finest  Gothic  buildings 
in  the  north  of  France. 

But  that  was  not  until  the  twelfth  century. 
Before  then  St.  Quentin  had  passed  through 
many  experiences,  and  had  done  its  share  in 
building  up  the  history  of  mediaeval  France. 
It  was  thrice  ravaged  by  the  Normans,  and 
so  constant  was  the  menace  from  this  quar- 
ter that  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury the  town  was  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
The  next  notable  epoch  in  its  history  was 
when  it  became,  under  Pepin,  the  grandson 
of  Charlemagne,  one  of  the  favored  places  of 
the  Counts  of  Vermandois.  Count  Herbert 
IV  was  particularly  desirous  that  the  town 
should  prosper.  He  granted  it  a  charter  in 
1080 — one  of  the  first  of  the  many  subse- 
quently granted  to  the  towns  in  northern 
France — and  when  this  was  extended  in  1103 
St.  Quentin  moved  on  steadily  towards  a 
prosperous  future.  It  took  up  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth,  and  during  the  middle  ages  did 
much  business  in  this  way. 

In  1420  the  Burgundians,  in  the  course  of 
their  ever-recurring  conflict  with  the  kings  of 
France,  took  possession  of  the  city  and  re- 
mained in  possession  until  1471.  Then  in 
1557  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  event  in  the 
town's  long  history.  St.  Quentin  remained  in 
Spanish  hands  until  1559,  and  in  1560  was 
assigned  as  the  dowry  of  Mary  Stuart. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  St.  Quen- 
tin was  looked  upon  as  a  place  of  no  little  im- 
portance, and  Louis  erected  elaborate  forti- 
fications for  its  defense.  These  were,  how- 
ever, demolished  between  1810  and  1820  and 
with  this  demolition  ended  the  long  history  of 
St.  Quentin  as  a  strong  place. 
n> 

Margaret  Fuller,  who  has  written  in  "A 
New  England  Childhood"  the  story  of  the 
early  days  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  was 
for  many  years  the  secretary  of  this  gifted 
poet-banker,  who  died  in  1908  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  Miss  Fuller  has  continued  to 
make  her  home  in  'Norwich,  Connecticut, 
where  Stedman  lived  in  his  early  days. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Final  Week  of  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen." 
Ruth  Chatterton  in  "Come  Out  of  the 
Kitchen"  is  making  a  record  for  attendance  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  where  the  play  enters 
upon  its  fifth  and  final  week  Monday  night, 
September  11th. 

Miss  Chatterton's  portrayal  of  the  role  of 
Olivia  Dangerfield  in  the  A.  E.  Thomas  play 
is  an  artistic  treat  which  fits  finely  into  the 
Miller  scheme  of  high  dramatic  standards,  so 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  "Come  Out  of  the 
Kitchen."  

Sunday  Night  Ends  "Canary  Cottage." 
The  final  performance  of  "Canary  Cottage" 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  will  be  given  Sunday 
evening,  September  10th,  concluding  the 
record-breaking  run  of  eight  weeks.  Al- 
though the  demand  for  seats  is  as  great  as 
ever,  and  the  piece  could  hold  the  local 
boards  for  several  weeks  more,  previously- 
made  contracts  stand  in  the  way  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  engagement. 

Something  like  133,000  persons  will  have 
seen  the  Oliver  Morosco  musical  hit  in  the 
seventy-two  performances  of  the  run.  Many 
of  these  have  been  attracted  to  the  Cort 
several  times,  for  "Canary  Cottage"  retains 
its  entertaining  powers  with  many  visits. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Mrs.  Langtry,  who  is  meeting  with  success 
at  the  Orpheum,  will  enter  on  her  second 
and  last  week  next  Sunday  matinee,  when 
she  will  present  a  one-act  play  entirely  new 
to  this  city  by  Edgar  Allen  Woolf,  "The 
Eleventh  Hour." 

There  will  also  be  a  new  show  headed  by 
Alan  Brooks,  who  will  appear  in  his  newest 
comedy-dramalet,  "Dollars  and  Sense."  The 
action,  which  is  retrospective,  requires  in  the 
telling  four  complete  scenes,  which  follow  in 
instantaneous  succession.  In  the  character 
of  the  facetious  and  satirical  Jack,  Mr. 
Brooks  has  fitted  himself  with  the  best  char- 
acter he  has  ever  had.  His  support  consists 
of  Leah  Peck,  Irving  Dillon,  and  S.  Hata- 
kenaka. 

Al  and  Fannie  Steadman  entitle  their  act 
"Piano  Capers."  They  are  a  clever  and  di- 
verting couple  who   sing  and  dance  well. 

In  Willard,  "the  Man  Who  Grows  at  Will," 
is  presented  a  most  unique  and  distinct  nov- 
elty. From  his  normal  height  of  five  feet 
nine  and  a  half  inches,  he  grows  in  full  view 
of  the  audience  until  he  is  six  feet  and  five 
inches  tall.  This  elongation  is  most  mysti- 
fying, and  the  more  so  when  Willard  dis- 
proves the  suspicion  of  dislocation  by  freely 
exercising  the  joint  muscles  of  the  knee,  neck, 
and  waist  while  at  his  extreme  height.  Rest- 
ing on  one  foot  he  elongates  the  other  and 
vice  versa,  following  with  a  display  of  arm 
growth,  extending  either  arm  fifteen  inches 
from  its  normal  length. 

Paul  Gordon  and  Ame  Rica  are  a  versatile 
sensation  on  wheels.  In  addition  to  their 
marvelous  cycling  feats  they  manifest  ability 
as  singers,  dancers,  and  comedians. 

Ralph  Dunbar's  "Old-Time  Darkies"  is  a 
colored  quartet  who  depict  the  negro  in  the 
ante-bellum  days.  They  took  Broadway  by 
storm  when  appearing  at  the  Palace  Theatre, 
and  are  quaint  comedians  who  sing  the  old- 
time  melodies  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the 
negro. 

Al  Lydell  and  Bob  Higgins  in  their  ludi- 
crous skit,  "A  Friend  of  Father's,"  and  the 
Sharrocks  in  their  mind-reading  exhibition  in 
the  skit,  "Behind  the  Grandstand,"  will  con- 
tribute to  this  bill,  which  will  have  as  a 
finale  the  International  Film  News  Weekly, 
showing  the  latest  important  events  'in  di  f  - 
ferent  parts  of  the  globe. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"The  Divorce  Question,"  a  half-hour  con- 
densation of  William  Anthony  Maguire's  tense 
three-act  drama,  which  created  widespread 
discussion  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  will 
head  the  new  eight-act  show  at  the  Pantages 
on  Sunday.  The  playlet  relates  in  a  gripping 
manner  the  domestic  troubles  of  a  young  mar- 
ried couple  who  have  separated  and  visit  a 
village  priest  to  seek  his  advice.  There  are 
several  dramatic  scenes  in  "The  Divorce  Ques- 
tion," which  is  a  powerful  arraignment  against 
the  severing  of  the  marital  ties. 

Shelton  Brooks  and  Clarence  Bowen,  known 
to  all  vaudeville  followers  as  "the  two  dark 
spots  of  joy,"  will  furnish  the  comedy  portion 
of  the  big  show.  The  comedians  are  com- 
posers of  the  ragtime  craze,  "Walkin'  the 
Dawg,"  and  will  offer  a  new  idea  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  dance  at  every  performance. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  musical  acts  that 
has  played  the  circuit  are  the  Six  Kirksmith 
Sisters,  who  play  different  instruments  and  are 
talented  vocalists. 

Freeman  and  Dunham  present  a  jolly  little 
travesty  on  sporting  life  entitled  "A  Day  at 
Brighton,"  and  Paris  Green,  a  singing  monolo- 
gist,  with  two  dainty  athletic  maidens,  styled 
Black  and  White,  will  be  other  splendid  fea- 
tures. The  second  episode  of  "The  Yellow 
Menace,"   and  the   initial   installment   of   the 


newest  mystery  serial,'  "The   Crimson   Stain," 
will  also  be  shown. 


"The  Mission  Play"  Coming. 
"The  Mission  Play"  begins  its  engagement 
Sunday  night,  September  18th.  The  John  Mc- 
Groarty  play  is  just  starting  a  tour  of  the 
Eastern  cities,  after  having  been  presented 
at  San  Gabriel  for  961  performances.  Miss 
Lucretia  Del  Valle  will  be  seen  in  the  role  of 
Senora  Yorba,  played  by  her  when  "The  Mis- 
sion Play"  came  to  San  Francisco  on  its  first 
visit.  Wilfred  Roger  will  be  the  Frey  Juni- 
pero  of  the  cast,  and  Robert  Lawlor  will  be 
seen  as  Ubaldo.  The  play  has  been  equipped 
with  new  scenery  and  accessories  for  the  East- 
ern tour  and  will  be  offered  as  befits  perhaps 
the  greatest  pageant  drama  on  the  American 
stage.  One  hundred  people  will  go  on  tour 
with  the  production. 


Paderewski  Concert  Dates  Set. 

Paderewski  will  give  two  concerts  in  the 
Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoons,  Septem- 
ber 24th  and  October  1st,  and  one  concert  in 
the  Municipal  Opera  House  in  Oakland  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  September  30th.  Man- 
ager Will  L.  Greenbaum,  who  is  inaugurating 
a  list  of  coming  stars  for  his  1916-1917  sea- 
son with  these  Paderewski  concerts,  an- 
nounces that  he  is  now  accepting  mail  orders 
for  the  same.  He  may  be  addressed  in  care 
of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  in  San  Francisco  or 
Oakland.  Advance  mail  orders  should  in- 
clude check  or  money  order  and  state  loca- 
tion of  seats  desired. 

The  ticket  sale  for  the  Paderewski  con- 
certs will  start  at  the  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
ticket  offices  on  Wednesday  morning,  Septem- 
ber 20th.  

Mischa  Elman  Concerts. 
The  young  Russian  violinist,  Mischa  El- 
man, will  make  his  first  appearance  in  this 
city  in  three  seasons  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noons of  October  8th  and  15th  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre.  He  will  be  accompanied  by 
Walter  Gold,  an  eminent  pianist,  who  has 
been  associated  with  many  of  the  foremost 
violinists.  The  Elman  concerts,  as  usual,  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Will  L.  Greenbaum, 
who  will  accept  mail  orders  now. 


Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore  Coming. 
The  Hindu  poet  and  philosopher,  Sir 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  holder  of  the  Nobel 
Prize,  will  lecture  on  "The  Place  of  Litera- 
ture in  Human  Progress,"  in  the  Colonial 
Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Tues- 
day evening,  October  3d,  and  on  Thursday 
afternoon  he  will  give  a  "reading  from  his 
works"  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  Tickets  for 
these  events  will  be  sold  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  and  at  Paul  Elder  &  Co.'s  book  store. 
Tagore  will  appear  here  under  the  direction 
of  Paul  Elder  and  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 


The  prospect  of  New  York's  having  rival 
German  theatres  this  season  has  (says  the 
New  York  World)  gone  glimmering.  There 
will  be  two  houses  where  German  productions 
will  be  given,  but  they  will  be  under  one 
management.  Rudolf  Christians,  director  of 
the  Irving  Place  Theatre,  and  Hans  Bartsch, 
who  is  planning  German  repertory  for  the 
Bandbox,  have  joined  hands. 


Antonio  Sala,  'cellist  to  the  Spanish  court 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  is  to  tour  this  coun- 
try during  the  approaching  season.  That  he 
is  exempt  from  military  service  and  able  to 
make  his  contemplated  tour  is  due  to  the  in- 
tervention of  King  Alfonso.  Sala's  reputa- 
tion is,  of  course,  not  confined  to  Spain.  In 
Paris  he  has  been  declared  by  competent  au- 
thorities to  be  one  of  the  finest  'cellists  of 
today.  So  great  is  his  popularity  in  Spain 
that  he  was  chosen  as  soloist  at  the  corona- 
tion concert  in  1911.  He  began  the  study  of 
the  'cello  at  the  age  of  five,  and  when  he 
was  eight  he  was  ready  for  his  first  concert. 
At  eleven  he  played  for  the  first  time  at  the 
court  of  Madrid  and  a  year  later  made  a  long 
tour  of  Spain.  When  only  thirteen  he  won 
the  first  prize  at  the  Conservatoire  at  Barce- 
lona, from  which  he  is  a  graduate.  In  1912 
he  made  a  five  months'  tour  of  South 
America,  achieving  a  brilliant  success. 


The  training  of  the  Russian  dancers,  who 
are  most  likely  to  be  seen  here  later  on  in  the 
season  in  Serge  de  Diaghileffs  Ballet  Russe, 
has  been  long  and  arduous.  It  is  a  long  time 
before  the  ballerina  is  able  to  stand  upon  the 
tips  of  her  nimble  toes  without  the  aid  of  the 
bar.  She  enters  the  school  maintained  by 
the  Russian  government,  as  a  mere  child,  and 
practices  and  studies  there  for  several  years. 
At  the  end.  of  her  course  she  is  entered,  ac- 
cording to  her  accomplishments,  in  one  of  the 
subsidized  opera  houses  of  her  native  land. 
Under  normal  conditions,  she  continues  here 
until  the  age  of  thirty-six,  when  she  is  re- 
tired upon  a  pension;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Diaghileff  dancers,  the  ballerinas  are  early 
taken  away  by  De  Diaghileff,  given  supple- 
mental training  under  his  splendid  direction, 
and  put  with  his  organization  on  tour. 


Sao  Francisco 
Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each   with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

"TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,    convenience    and    refinement. 
Free  auto  bos  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 

F.  M.  DIMMICK 

Lessee  and  Mgr.  q/J^Jp 


War  Trophies  on  Display. 
Unusual  interest  attaches  to  the  recent  cele- 
bration in  Petrograd  of  St.  George's  Day, 
owing  to  the  display  of  war  trophies.  Service 
was  held  in  the  churches  as  well  as  before  the 
monument  to  Peter  the  Great,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  cordon  of  officers  and  men, 
Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  George.  The 
service  was  attended  by  the  cabinet  ministers 
and  the  diplomatic  corps.  It  was  followed  by 
the  opening  of  the  floating  exhibition  of  Rus- 
sian trophies  of  the  present  war  which  has 
been  organized  on  the  Neva.  The  exhibition 
is  housed  in  an  enormous  boat  painted  in  yellow 
and  black,  the  colors  of  the  Order  of  St. 
George,  and  comprises  a  variety  of  objects, 
from  huge  field  guns  to  explosive  bullets. 
After  the  Petrograd  public  has  had  ample  op- 
portunity of  visiting  the  exhibition  ship,  it  will 
sail  down  the  Volga,  halting  at  all  the  towns 
and  villages  on  its  banks. 


Substitution  of  paper  rolls  for  celluloid 
films  in  moving-picture  machines  is  now  said 
to  be  made  possible  by  the  new  "cold"  light 
discovered  by  a  French  engineer  named  Dous- 
saud,  which  is  described  to  the  Academy  of 
Science  at  Paris  by  Professor  Pranley,  with 
whom  Doussaud  studied.  The  new  light  is 
obtained  by  automatic  separation  of  heat 
rays  from  luminous  rays.  The  light  obtained 
is  so  intense  that  images  from  newspaper  il- 
lustrations, picture  postcards,  and  photo- 
graphic prints,  so  it  is  announced,  can  be 
thrown  on  a  screen  in  a  lighted  room  as 
clearly  and  sharply  as  if  they  were  glass  lan- 
tern slides. 

AMUSEMENTS 
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RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

IV!  ULiU  HI  b^m,,  sikI,,,,,,  ui  Prndl 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Aft< 

Matinee  Every  Day 

Last  Week 
MRS.  LANGTRY 

(Lady    de    Bathe) 

Presenting  for  the  first  time  here  Edgar  Allan 

Woolf's  one-act  play,  "'The  Eleventh  Hour" 

In  conjunction  with 

A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

ALAN  BROOKS 

In  His  New  Comedy  Dramalet 

"Dollars  and   Sense" 

AL     and      FANNIE      STEADMAN,      "Piano 

Capers";  WILLARD,  "the  Man  Who  Grows  at 

Will";   PAUL  GORDON  and  AME   RICA  in 

a  Cycle  of  Surprises;  DUNBAR'S  OLD-TIME 

DARKIES;    LYDELL    and    HIGGINS;    THE 

SHARROCKS. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,   50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^& 

^^Geary  and  Mason  St».       Phone  Franklin  1-50 

Beginning  Monday  Night,  September  11 
FIFTH    AND    POSITIVELY    LAST    WEEK 

Ruth  Chatterton 

Assisted     by     Bruce     McRae     and     the    Henry 
Miller  Players,  in  the  triumphant  comedy 

"Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen" 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Only 
Sun.,  Sept.  17— "THE  MISSION  PLAY." 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


The  gripping  one-act  play  that  startled  New 
York  and  Chicago.  "THE  DIVORCE  QUES- 
TION,"  a  condensation  of  William  Anthony 
Maguire's  virile  three-act  drama,  with  a  ster- 
ling cast  of  eight  legitimate  stars;  CLARENCE 
BOWEN  and  SHELTON  BROOKS.  "Two 
Dark  Spots  of  Joy,"  authors  of  "Walkin'  tht: 
Dawg"  and  other  well-known  song  successes; 
SIX  KIRKSMITH  SISTERS,  Vaudeville's 
Most  Beautiful  Musical  Act;  First  Installment. 
"THE  CRIMSON  STAIN";  ANOTf 
GREAT  EIGHT-ACT  SHOW. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


September  9,   1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Woman,  it  seems,  is  yearning  for  self- 
expression.  She  admits  it.  Indeed  she  vo- 
ciferates it,  and  with  a  rising  note  of  ire  in 
her  voice  as  she  realizes  that  no  one  wants 
to  prevent  her.  Nothing  is  so  exasperating 
as  to  prepare  for  battle  only  to  find  that  no 
enemy  is  in  sight  and  that  our  fiercest  chal- 
lenges are  echoed  only  by  the  eternal  hills. 
This  explains  the  anger  of  women  as  their 
demands  for  self-expression  are  met  by  the 
acquiescent  and  expectant  silence  of  men,  who 
are  under  the  apparently  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  women  have  been  expressing  them- 
selves, at  least  vocally,  since  time  imme- 
morial. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
women  want  to  express  themselves— those  of 
them,  that  is  to  say,  who  have  the  least  idea 
what  they  mean.  And  they  are  nearly  all 
such  futile  ways,  so  pitifully  unrelated  to  the 
facts  of  human  nature.  We  may  leave  out 
of  our  count  those  women  who  only  want  to 
make  a  loud  noise  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
be  looked  at,  the  hectoring,  vulgar,  shoddy 
women,  the  unlovely  women  who  scream  at  us 
and  scold,  and  who  denounce  the  sex  distinc- 
tions that  they  themselves  have  found  so  in- 
effective. But  there  are  so  many  other  women 
who  are  so  anxious  to  do  the  things  that  ought 
not  to  be  done,  who  have  so  vigilant  an  eye 
for  the  "need  of  tbe  day"  that  is  not  a  need 
at  all,  and  who  are  so  determined  to  regulate 
the  things  that  are  charming  only  when  un- 
regulated. 

Take,  for  example,  the  association  of  so- 
ciety women  in  New  York,  who  are  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  girl  of  the  future  must  be 
trained  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother.  How 
plausible  it  all  sounds.  How  convincing  to  the 
unreflecting.  The  man,  we  are  told,  is  elabo- 
rately trained  to  be  a  carpenter,  a  lawyer,  or 
a  grafter.  He  is  prepared  for  his  work  in  the 
world.  But  for  the  woman  there  is  no  such 
training.  She  becomes  a  wife  and — after  the 
conventional  period — a  mother.  She  ruins 
her  husband's  digestion  and  sends  him  to  the 
cup  that  cheers  and  also  inebriates,  by  her  bad 
cooking.  She  knows  nothing  of  heredity,  nor 
germs,  nor  microbes,  nor  contagion,  nor  steri- 
lization, nor  Pasteurization.  She  is  ignorant 
of  proteids  and  calories  and  all  the  other  hor- 
rid things  that  they  give  us  to  eat  nowadays. 
She  does  not  know  that  every  meal  ought  to 
contain  so  many  units  of  starch,  and  so  many 
units  of  carbohydrates,  and  library  paste  and 
glue  and  things.  Now  please  don't  write  and 
say  that  our  science  is  all  wrong,  because  we 
know  it  is  and  intend  to  keep  it  so.  We  pre- 
fer beefsteak  to  proteids  any  day,  and  pork 
and  beans  to  carbohydrates,  and  we  don't  care 
what  goes  on  in  the  kitchen  and  refuse  to  be 
told,  and  the  microbes  may  come  in  their  mil- 
lions and  good  luck  to  them.  But  this  is  a 
digression. 

Train  the  young  women  to  be  wives  and 
mothers,  say  these  society  ladies,  who  each 
have  about  a  tenth  share  in  a  baby,  and  all 
will  be  well.  Let  the  young  husband  come 
home  to  a  well-kept  house,  where  everything 
is  nice  and  neat  and  orderly  and  measured, 
and  he  will  probably  love  God  and  eschew  pro- 
fanity. Let  him  be  sure  that  there  are  no  mi- 
crobes in  his  soup,  unless  specially  ordered, 
and  he  will  be  willing  to  go  to  bed  at  9 
o'clock.  Combine  economy  and  efficiency  in 
the  household  and  he  will  cease  to  smoke 
cigarettes  and  develop  a  taste  for  hymns  and 
cocoa.  Train  the  girls  to  be  wives  and 
mothers,  and  the  millennium,  that  has  been 
lamentably  delayed  for  some  few  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years,  may  be  expected  somewhere 
about  next  Friday  or  the  Tuesday  following. 
Is  it  not  surprising  how  easy'  things  become 
when  women  begin  to  express  themselves? 

Now  in  all  sincerity  we  may  ask  ourselves 
where  is  the  man  who  wants  a  trained  wife  ? 
What  these  good  ladies  actually  mean  is  a 
trained  housekeeper,  seeing  that  no  woman 
can  possibly  be  trained  as  a  wife  except  by 
being  a  wife.  And  to  be  trained  as  a  house- 
keeper has  no  possible  bearing  upon  success 
as  a  wife.  There  is  no  relationship  between 
them.  No  woman  ever  yet  succeeded  in  wife- 
hood because  she  had  been  trained  as  a  house- 
keeper. It  would  not  even  help.  Indeed  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  hinder.  And  it  may 
be  asked  with  still  more  emphasis  if  there  is 
any  man  on  this  terrestrial  globe  who  would 
feel  attracted  toward  a  woman  because  she 
had  a  certificate  of  competence  in  maternity? 
There  is  only  one  way  to  acquire  competence 
in  maternity  and  that  is  by  having  babies. 

Men  like  wives  who  are  inexperienced  in 
housekeeping  except  what  they  learned  from 
their  mothers.  They  like  wives  who  know 
nothing  of  babies  except  what  they  have 
learned  from  that  divine  curiosity  and  solici- 
tude natural  to  all  natural  girls.  We  may 
doubt  if  all  the  organizations  and  institutions 
ever  established  or  to  be  established  by  well- 
meaning  society  ladies  can  give  one  desirable 
acquisition  to  the  coming  wife  or  mother 
witho  it  robbing  her  of  a  dozen  others  still 
more  desirable.  There  is  something  revolting 
about  the  idea  of  an  institutionally  trained 
wife  and  something  still  more  revolting  about 
the  .dea  of  an  institutionally  trained  mother. 
The  jirl  known  to  have  been  so  trained  would 
?tand  a  slim  chance  of  becoming  either  the 


one  or  the  other.  The  characteristics  of  good 
wives  and  mothers  are  of  the  heart.  Not  of 
the   head. 

Miss  Loane  is  probably  the  only  woman  so- 
ciologist who  ever  saw  deeply  into  the  facts 
of  this  matter.  She  knew  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  good  housekeeping  and  good  wife- 
hood are  more  likely  to  be  adversaries  than 
friends.  Miss  Loane  once  wrote  a  report  on 
the  life  of  the  English  poor — who  are  of 
course  essentially  different  in  their  human 
nature  to  the  rich — in  which  she  said: 

One  learns  to  understand  how  it  is  that  the 
dirty,  untidy  young  wife,  who,  when  her  husband 
returns  hungry  and  tired  from  a  long  day's  work, 
holds  up  a  smilingly  assured  face  to  be  kissed,  ex- 
claiming, "Gracious!  if  I  hadn't  forgot  all  about 
your  tea!"  and  clatters  together  an  extravagant 
and  ill-chosen  meal  while  she  pours  out  a  stream 
of  cheerful  and  inconsequent  chatter,  is  more 
loved,  and  dealt  with  more  patiently,  tenderly, 
and  faithfully,  than  her  clean  and  frugal  neigh- 
bor, who  has  prepared  a  meal  that  ought  to  turn 
the  author  of  "Twenty  Satisfying  Suppers  for 
Sixpence"  green  with  envy,  but  who  expects  her 
husband  to  be  eternally  grateful  because  "he  could 
eat  his  dinner  off  the  boards,"  when  all  that  the 
poor  man  asks  is  to  be  allowed  to  walk  over  them 
unreproached. 

Now  there  we  have  a  woman  with  insight 
and  with  more  common  sense  to  the  square 
inch  than  these  society  ladies  of  New  York 
possess   to   the  mile!      Trained  wives   indeed! 


And  here,  by  the  way,  is  another  lady  who 
wants  to  express  herself.  She  is  Jean  Starr 
Untermeyer,  and  she  writes  under  the  title  of 
"clothes"  in  the  Poetry  Review: 

Since    the    earliest    days    I    have    dressed    mysell 

In   fanciful  clothes; 

Trying  to  satisfy  a  whispering  insistence. 

There  was  so   much   I  dared   not  give 

To  speech   or  act; 

So   I   put   romance  and   fantasy 

Into   my  raiment. 

In    that    dreamy    girlhood 

My   clothes  were  like   my  thoughts; 

Vague   and   sentimental. 

They   were  of  misty   greens 

And  faded  lavenders; 

Like  cloudy  colors  in  entangled   woods, 

Like  the  budding  thoughts  of  a  young  girl. 

Later   on    when    womanhood    came. 
And    Motherhood    sat   consciously    on    me, 
I   essayed    the   dignified    and    noble 
In  a  trailing  gown  of  gray. 

But    Spring    came, 

And   with    it   a   dress   of   juicy   green 

And   tricky   yellows, 

With    darts    of    black, 

Like  bare  twigs   showing  through   bright   leaves. 

After  a  while  I  reveled  in  the  sophistication 

Of  a  gown   of  black; 

Cut  low,   swirling  in  worldly   curves. 

And  once  I  dared  the  long  line  of  the  siren 

In    a   gown    of  weird   brocade. 

But   these   things    have    not    silenced    the   whispers. 
Something   urgent    wants    a    tongue. 
My  clothes  are  not  me,  myself; 
Something  real  escapes  in  the  translation  of  color 
and   fabric. 

I  think  I  should  go  naked  into  the  streets, 
And  wander  unclothed   into   people's  parlors. 
The    incredulous   eyes  of  the  bewildered    world 
Might   give   me   back  my    true    image.    .    .    . 
Maybe  in    the  glances   of  others 
I    would    find  out  what   I    really   am. 

Don't  do  it,  Jean,  at  least  not  until  that 
kind  of  fashion  conies  round  again.  The  "be- 
wildered world"  will  probably  send  for  the 
police,  and  the  police  will  send  for  the  asy- 
lum attendants.  Why  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  sheath  gown  and  stand  in  front  of  the 
fire? 
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San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Sixty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min.,  from  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf.  Time, 
3  hours,  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathiiij 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  24  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,    10  hours,   3   min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
6240  feet.  Trout  fishing  (June 
1st).  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 
Time,  13  hours,  30  min.,  from  San 
Francisco, 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
from  Klamath  Falls  and  Kirk. 
Time,  19  hours,  45  min.,  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  day  or  night 
ride  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to   El  Portal. 

Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  finely  equipped  mineral 
baths.  A  place  for  rest  and  out- 
door recreation.  Golf  links.  Ten- 
nis.    Time,  6  hours. 


Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea-fishing.  Yachting.  Golf.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  drives.  Time,  1 0 
hours,  3  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  centre.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.     Time,  14  hours,  45  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


Panama  -  California  International 
Exposition  open  every  day,  all  the 
year.     Time,   18  hours,  50  min. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

The  recruit  was  being  sworn  in.  Every- 
thing went  swimmingly  until  the  question  was 
asked:  "Have  you  ever  been  in  prison?" 
"No,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "I've  never  been 
in  jail,  but  I  don't  mind  doing  a  few  days 
if  you  tbink  it  necessary." 


A  lazy  dyspeptic  was  bewailing  his  own 
misfortunes,  and  speaking  with  a  friend  on 
the  latter's  hearty  appearance.  "What  do 
you  do  to  make  yourself  so  strong  and 
healthy?"  inquired  the  dyspeptic.  "Live  on 
fruit  alone."  "What  kind  of  fruit?"  "The 
fruit  of  industry;  and  I  am  never  troubled 
with  indigestion." 


Governor  Ferris  of  Michigan  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  World's  Salesmanship 
Congress.  During  his  talk  he  refrained  from 
the  usual  gestures  of  orators  and  instead  kept 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  a  good  share  of  the 
time.  "What  does  he  keep  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  for?"  inquired  one  delegate.  "Look 
at  the  bunch  around  him,"  was  the  reply. 


Rastus,  the  burly  colored  man,  was  helping 
a  worse  for  wear-and-wine  student  up  the 
dormitory  steps,  paused  and  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  his  brow  when  a  bystander  felt 
himself  moved  to  make  comment.  "What  is 
your  official  capacity,  Rastus?"  "Who,  me?" 
was  the  reply.  "Well,  I'll  tell  you  right  now, 
boss,  and  it's  this  yere,  I'm  de  director  ob 
sports  at  dis  yeah  institution  ob  learnin',  yas- 
sah,  de  director  ob  sports." 


That  parental  affection  does  not  always  see 
things  as  they  are  is  illustrated  by  the  con- 
versation between  two  Georgians,  who  met 
after  a  long  period  of  years.  "All  your  boys 
turned  out  well,  did  they?"  "Yes;  I  reckon 
they  did."  "What's  John  doing?"  "He's  doc- 
toring in  Texas."  "And  Dick?"  "He's  en- 
larging of  a  country  newspaper  and  collecting 
subscriptions."  "And  William — what's  he 
doing?"  "He's  preaching  the  gospel  and 
splitting  rails  for  a  living."  "And  what  are 
you  doing?"  'Well,  I'm  supporting  John, 
Dick,  and  William." 


Every  small  town  has  its  prominent  citizen 
who  appears  before  the  city  fathers  and  "talks 
right  out  in  meetin'."  Not  every  town,  how- 
ever, has  among  its  councillors  a  member  with 
sufficient  moral  backbone  to  answer  back,  as 
did  John  Hammer,  of  a  Western  town  whose 
name  is  of  no  consequence.  Concluding  his 
arraignment,  the  prominent  citizen  hurled  this 
thunderbolt  at  the  board :  "I'd  sooner  put  up 
as  a  candidate  for  a  lunatic  asylum  than  put 
up  for  the  town  council."  "Well,  you'd  stand 
a  much  better  chance  or  getting  in,"  dryly 
responded   Mr.   Hammer. 

The  young  physician  was  tired,  but,  as  he 
settled  back  in  his  easy  chair,  and  his  newly- 
wedded  wife  took  a  seat  beside  him,  he  asked, 
affectionately:  "And  has  my  little  wife  been 
lonely?"  "Oh,  no,"  she  said,  animatedly;  "at 
least,  not  very.  I've  found  something  to  busy 
myself  with."  "Indeed!"  he  said.  "What  is 
it?"  "Oh,  I'm  organizing  a  class.  A  lot  of 
young  girls  and  married  women  are  in  it,  and 
we're  teaching  each  other  how  to  cook  ?" 
"What  do  you  do  with  the  things  you  cook?" 
"We  send  them  to  the  neighbors."  "Dear 
little  woman,"  said  he,  "always  thoughtful  of 
your  husband's  practice." 


A  careless  chauffeur  in  attempting  to  drive 
his  car  over  the  tracks  of  a  railroad  was 
struck  by  a  train,  the  car  smashed  to  pieces 
and  the  party  thrown  out  and  more  or  less 
injured.  After  they  had  been  picked  up  and 
placed  in  a  comfortable  position  Abie  Cohen 
came  along  and  inquired  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Being  advised  that  their  car  haa 
been  struck  by  a  train,  Abie  asked  if  the  com- 
pany's claim  adjuster  had  arrived  to  effect 
a  settlement.  When  he  was  told  that  the  ad- 
juster had  not  reached  the  scene  of  trouble 
his  countenance 'took  on  a  pleasant  smile  and 
he  said:  "Veil,  den  mof  up  und  make  room 
for   me." 


It  is  with  tremendous  seriousness  of  mind 
that  the  rookie  officers  do  things.  They  were 
preparing  to  leave  for  the  Mexican  border, 
and  as  the  rookie  corporal  marched  his  men  up 
to  the  truck  he  felt  baffled.  He  could  recall  no 
order  in  the  Infantry  Drill  Regulations  for 
getting  eight  men  aboard  a  big  gray  truck 
in  a  military  way.  They  were  already  in 
squad  formation,  so  he  cogitated  that  he 
couldn't  very  well  order  them  to  "Fall  in," 
as  they  were  already  all  in  ;  then  on  second 
thought  he  imagined  that  "Fall  in"  was  just 
the  word,  if  he  only  marched  them  up  to  the 
truck  and  said  it  then.  There  would  be  noth- 
ing for  them  to  do  but  fall  into  the  truck. 
As  they  reached  the  truck  came  the  order 
from  the  rookie  corporal,  "Fall  in!"  Being, 
as  they  thought,  already  completely  fallen  in, 


the  men  were  nonplussed  as  to  how  to  fall 
in  any  further.  It  didn't  occur  to  them  to 
tumble  into  the  truck,  and  being  up  against 
the  wheels  and  thinking  the  corporal  really 
meant  "Halt  !"  they  all  came  to  a  standstill. 
The  rookie  "non-com"  scratched  his  head  and 
thought.  Then  he  said:  "Oh,  hell!  All 
aboard !" 


A  tall,  angular  yellow  convict  was  shoeing 
a  mule  under  one  of  the  many  sheds  when 
he  was  asked  to  explain  what  had  brought 
him  there  and  why,  appearing  such  a  quiet, 
unobtrusive  sort  of  citizen,  he  should  fall 
from  grace.  "You  seem  to  have  too  much 
sense  to  be  here  with  a  chain  on  your  leg," 
commented  the  judge.  "I  is  so't  ob  nice,  suh," 
was  the  laconic  confession.  "But  what 
brought  you  here  ?"  "To  expensive  lawyer, 
jedge."  "A  too  expensive  lawyer !  How  do 
you  make  that  out?"  "He  wanted  fo-teen  mo' 
dollahs  fer  perjury  in  my  case,  fo'  ter  free 
me,  jedge,  dan  I  happen  ter  hab  at  de  time." 


Being  single  and  his  mother  and  sisters 
being  well  provided  for  by  the  business,  a 
patriotic  Scottish  grocer  decided  to  enlist, 
leaving  his  assistant,  one  Mackay,  in  charge. 
But  a  few  months  later  the  master  was  dum- 
founded  to  meet  his  late  assistant,  attired  in 
khaki,  "somewhere  in  France."  "Hie  mon," 
he  said,  angrily,  "did  I  no'  tell  ye  tae  stay 
at  hame  in  chairge  o'  ma  shop  ?"  "So  I 
thocht  at  the  time,  maister,"  replied  Mackay, 
"but  I  sune  fun'  oot  it  wisna  only  the  shop 
I  was  in  chairge  o',  but  a'  yer  womenfolk. 
'Man,'  says  I  tae  maself,  'gin  ye've  got  to 
fecht  gang  an'  fecht  some  one  ye  can  hit!' 
So  I  jined." 

After  one  of  the  reservations  had  been 
opened,  the  white  community  was  annoyed  by 
the  promiscuous  swearing  of  the  noble  red 
man,  numbers  of  whom  seemed  quite  unaware 
of  the  strength  of  their  recently  acquired  vo- 
cabulary. This  condition  became  so  intoler- 
able that  several  arrests  were  made  and  jail 
sentences  imposed.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  Native  Sons  of  America  realized  that 
swearing  in  public  was  a  very  bad  business, 
and  they  quit.  One  of  these  Indians  was  a 
witness  in  a  case  of  some  importance  in  the 
local  justice  court,  and  had  testified  to  cer- 
tain facts  which  greatly  exasperated  counsel 
for  defense.  With  his  hand  upraised  the 
lawyer  impressively  thundered :  "Now,  Nick, 
will  you  swear "  "No  !"  shouted  the  In- 
dian. "Me  no  swear !  Swear  talk  no  good 
here — gettum  jail !" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Ruling  Fashion. 
Barbara  looked  like  a  barber-pole, 

Slender,  with  stripes  objective; 
Zena  resembled  a  zebra  foal, 

In  black-and-white  perspective. 
Sonia  rivaled  the  sunset  rays; 

Doris,  the  tender   dawning. 
But,  for  a  shock,  just  rest  your  gaze 

On  Arabelle,  gowned  in  an  awning! 
—Life. 


Why  Did  She  Laugh  ? 

He  explained  it  clearly  to  her:      "Wise  men   hesi- 
tate,  you   see; 

None    but    fools    will    say    they're    certain."      "Are 
you  sure  of  that?"  said  she. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "I  am  certain — certain  as  can 
be  of  that." 

Then    he    stood    amazed    and    wondered    just    what 
she  was  laughing  at. 
— Eugene  C.  Dolson,  in  New   York  Times. 


Jinks  Is  Despondent. 
Jinks  is  nearly  crazy,  things  are  happening  so  fast; 
His  nerves  are  very  shaky  and  he  fears  he'll   fail 

at   last 
To   get   from    his   constituents  the   praises  that    he 

should 
When  he  goes  to  them  from  Washington  and  tells 

'em  he's  been  good. 

"I've  allers  backed   up   Woodrow,   no  matter  what 

he's  done; 
He   might  be   writin'   peaceful    notes   or  loadin'    of 

his  gun; 
He    might    be    soothin'    Mexico    or    callin'    out    our 

troops — 
I've  always  clung   to  Woodrow    when   he's   loopin1 

of  the  loops. 

"I've  got  my  little  hit  o'  pork  to  make  my  deestrict 

glad. 
If  I   hadn't  got  my   pickin's   I'd    'a'    been   in   very 

bad; 
But  thar's   rumors   floatin'   to   me  from  the  people 

whar    I    live 
That  thar's  some  things  Woodrow's  said  and  done 

that  they  can  not   forgive. 

"This   keepin'    up    with    Woodrow    is    a   thing   they 

can  not  do; 
They  say  he  backs  up  anything  and  fights  agin*  it, 

too. 
I've  got  to  show  my  voters  Woodrow's  logical  and 

firm — 
But  I  sometimes  fear  that  him  and  me  won't   get 

another  term." 

— P.   Jones,   in   New    York   Sun. 


"Is  that  young  lady  I  saw  you  with  the 
other  day  your  wife  or  sister?"  "Er — I 
haven't  asked  her  yet." — Judge, 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay  of   San  Francnsco   will  be   found   in 
the   following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Whitten  Lasell  of 
WhitinsvUle,  Massachusetts,  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Httdegarde 
Lasell,  to  Mr.  James  Sibley  Watson,  Jr.,  of 
Rochester,  New  York.  Miss  Lasell  visited  here 
with  her  mother  last  winter.  She  is  the  niece 
of  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Keeler  and  a  cousin  of  Miss 
Alice  Keeler  and  of  Mr.  Addison  Keeler.  The 
marriage  of  Miss  Lasell  and  Mr.  Watson  will 
take    place    in    October. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Genevieve  Cunningham 
and  Mr.  Piatt  Kent  was  solemnized  Saturday 
afternoon  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Athearn  Folger  in  Woodside.  Archbishop  Ed- 
ward J.  Hanna  officiated.  The  matron  of  honor 
was  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Chris- 
tine Donohoe  was  the  maid  of  honor.  The  brides- 
maids were  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  Miss  Marion 
Winston,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  and  Miss  Mary  Dono- 
hoe. Mr.  Charles  Blyth  was  the  best  man  and 
the  ushers  were  Mr.  Felton  Elkins,  Mr.  Raymond 
Armsby,  Mr.  John  Cunningham,  Mr.  Williair 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.  Mas 
ter  Peter  Folger  and  Master  Gordon  Mcintosh 
were  the  ribbon-bearers.  Upon  their  return  from 
their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  will  reside 
in  an  apartment  on  Green  Street. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Ina  Haile  and  Mr.  Win- 
field  Dora  was  solemnized  Thursday  in  Chico. 
Mrs.  Dora  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  J.  D.  Sproul  and  a 
cousin  of  Miss  Marion  Sproul  and  Mr.  Stanley 
Sproul.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dora  have  gone  to 
Southern  California  on  their  wedding  trip  and 
upon  their  return   will  reside  on   Russian  Hill. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Hanson  and 
Ensign  Boyd  Alexander  was  solemnized  last 
Thursday  at  St,  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Coronado.  Mrs.  Alexander  is  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Grafton  Hanson,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Hanson.  Ensign  Alexander  has  joined  his 
ship,  the  U.  S.  S.  Nicaragua,  and  during  his  ab- 
sence Mrs.  Alexander  will  remain  with  her  mother 
in  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home 
in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd  gave  a  dinner  Friday  even- 
ing  at  her   home   in    San    Rafael. 

Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at 
her  home  in  Burlingame.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  William  Geer  Hitchock,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hop- 
kins, Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch, 
Mrs.  Max  Rothschild,  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron, 
and  Mrs.   Samuel  Knight. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at    the    Palace    in    compliment    to    Mrs.    Cornelius 

C.  Cuyler,  Mrs.  Guy  Van  Amringe,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Fortune  Ryan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 
Among    their    guests    were    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Joseph 

D.  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Loomis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Landfield,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.   Osgood  Hooker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  entertained  in- 
formally at  dinner  Sunday  evening  at  their  coun- 
try home  in  Agua  Caliente,  complimenting  Mrs. 
Henry  L.  Kaufman,  who  arrived  recently  from 
her  home  at  Hemet. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  gave  a  dance  Friday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street  in  honor 
of   her   daughter,    Miss   Kate    Crocker. 

Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Francisca  Club.  The  guests  were  Mrs. 
Joseph  G.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Willard 
Drown,  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott,  Mrs.  Walter 
Filer,  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron,  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  S.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Moore  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday 
at   the   Burlingame   Country    Club. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Monday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Einnim  McXear  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening,  with  her  guests  later  attending  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Crocker's  dance.  Those  bidden  to  the 
affair  were  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Elena  Eyre, 
Miss  Anne  Elizabeth  Crowder,  Miss  Cornelia 
Clampett,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker, 
Mr.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Mr.  John  McNear,  Mr. 
Ashfield  Stowe,  Mr.  Richard  McLaren,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Selby,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Volkmann. 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    William  H.    Crocker    entertained 


informally  at  luncheon  Sunday  at  their  home 
in  Burlingame.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Terome  Barker  Landfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George'  Barr  Baker.  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Marque 
de  Polignac,  and   Mr.   Thornwd!    Mullally. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  din- 
ner Monday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  gave  an  informal  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  Charles  Freeborn  gave  a  dinner  recently 
at  Del  Monte.  His  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cbeever  Cowdin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  Miss  Anne 
Peters,   and  Miss  Marion  Zeile. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  are  en- 
tertaining a  group  of  friends  at  a  house  party  at 
their  summer  home  on  the  Russian   River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  gave  a 
luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club 
in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Coleman  of 
Chicago. 

Judge  William  Cary  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  Van 
Fleet  gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Cullen  F.  Welty  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Presidio  Terrace 
in  compliment  to  Mrs.  William  Danford,  who  is 
visiting  here  from  Honolulu.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  William  S.  Wood,  Mrs.  Jesse  Godley,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Cantwell,  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman, 
Jr. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Magee  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
in    honor    of    Mrs.    Arthur    Brown. 

Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Rowan  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  Mill  Valley  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.   J.    Franklin  Bell  and   Mrs.   Eben    Swift. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  her  home  in  Ross.  Among  her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Jonathan  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd, 
Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mrs.  Milmihorpe  N.  Tomp- 
kins, Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark,  Mrs.  R.  Por- 
ter Ashe,  Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver,  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander   Lilley. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
Tuesday  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Filer  gave  a  luncbeor- 
Saturday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  com- 
pliment to  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Coleman.  Their  guest; 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew- 
Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker, 
Captain  William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs.  31c- 
Kittrick,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mr.  Walter 
Van   Pelt,   and   Mr.   Lansing  Mizner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  gave  a 
dinner  Friday  evening  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Ethel  Lilley,  The  guests  included  Miss  Miriam 
Beaver,  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  Miss  Christine  Dono- 
hoe, Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  Miss  Katharine  Dono- 
hoe, Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams, 
Miss  Marion  Winston,  Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  Miss 
Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Ruth 
Taft,  Mr.  Baroll  McNear,  Mr.  Kittle  Boyd,  Mr. 
George  Pinckard.  Mr.  Horace  Chase,  Mr.  Clark 
Crocker,  Mr.  George  Young,  Mr.  James  Kuhn, 
Mr.  Frederick  Beaver,  Mr.  Charles  Hodges,  and 
Mr.   Joseph  Moody. 

Miss  Leontine  de  Sabla  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  in  honor  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  McKenzie.  Among  her  guests  were 
Miss  Cecily  Casserly,  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin, 
Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Betty 
Folger,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Sophie  Beylard, 
Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Ruth  Taft,  Miss  Alice 
Keeler,    and  Miss  Josephine  Grant. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Robbins  gave  a  tea  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street  in 
compliment  to  her  niece,  Miss  Dorothy  Baldwin, 
of    New    York. 

Mrs.  Kirkham  Wright  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  Friday  at  her  home  on  Green  Street  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Claude  Black,  who  is  visiting  here 
from  her  home  in   Washington. 

Mrs.  Robert  Abernethy  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  Palace,  complimenting  Mrs.  George  A. 
Kessler  and  Mrs.  B.  Valentine  Webster  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Searles  entertained  infor- 
mally at  luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Sequoyah  Coun- 
try   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard  gave  an  infor- 
mal dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in 
San    Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler.  Their 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Whit- 
man,   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    Templeton    Crocker, 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Pope,  Mrs.  Guy  Van  Amringe,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Fortune    Ryan. 

M;?5  Beatrice  Nickel  gave  a  dinner  Friday  even- 
ing at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street.  Her  guest? 
included  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Phyllis  de 
Young,  Miss  Leslie  Miller,  Miss  Gertrude  Hop 
kins.  Miss  Correnah  de  Pue,  Miss  Ruth  Zeile, 
Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Mary'  Louise  Black,  Mr. 
Archibald  Johnson,  Mr.  Kenneth  Moore,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Van  Sicklen,  Jr.,  Mr.  George  Bowles,  Mr 
Corbett  Moody,  Mr.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  Wendell 
Kuhn,  Mr.  Robert  Coleman,  and  Mr.  Leroy 
Nickel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Lloyd  Meiere  entertained  informally  at  tea 
Sunday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
day evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  theatre  party  Thursday  evening 
in   Santa  Barbara. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  arrived  a  few  days  ago  in 
San  Francisco  for  a  brief  visit  from  her  home  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Lieutenant-Commander  William  D.  Leahy,  U.  S. 
X.,  has  joined  Mrs.  Leahy  at  Newport,  where 
she  has  passed  the  summer  as  the  guest  of  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Captain  Albert  P. 
Niblack   and    Mrs.    Niblack. 

Mrs.  William  F.  McNutt  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  in  Aspen,  Colorado,  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
David    R.    C.    Brown. 

Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Driscoll  and  her  two  little  sons 
have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  are  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Driscoll's  parents,  Admiral  A.  W. 
Bacon    and    Mrs.    Bacon. 

Miss  Rosario  Winston,  who  came  north  to  at- 
tend the  wedding  of  Miss  Genevieve  Cunningham 
and  Mr.  Piatt  Kent,  will  be  the  guest  of  Miss 
Mary  Yerdon  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street 
before  returning  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Menlo  Park  from  a  visit  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Coleman  spent  the  week-end  in 
Burlingame  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
T.  Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  and  Miss  Ethel 
Lilley  have  returned  to  their  home  in  San  Ra- 
fael from  a  brief  visit  to   Del  Monte. 

The  Marquis  de  Polignac  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  over  the  week-end 
at   their  home   in    Burlingame. 

Miss  Ruth  Welsh  and  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet 
passed  the  week-end  in  Burlingame  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Osgood  Hooker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  and  Mr.  George 
Bowles  returned  recently  to  their  home  in  Oak- 
land from  a  motor  trip  through  the  southern  part 
of    the    state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Henry  Pease  have  re- 
turned from  their  country  place,  Oak  Den,  and 
have  reopened  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Louis  Swift  Tainter  is  visiting  her  mother, 
Mrs.  A.  Palmer  Dudley,  at  her  home  in  Pelham 
Manor,  New  York.  She  will  rejoin  Mr.  Tainter  in 
London  during  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a 
trip   to  Yosemite. 

Mr.  Ben  AH  McAfee  returned  Monday  to  Cali- 
fornia,   after    a   prolonged    absence    in    New    York. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  and  the  Misses  May 
and  Fanny  Friedlander  left  Friday  on  a  trip  to 
Los  Angeles  and  other  points  in  Southern  Cali 
fornia,  before  going  to  the  Grand  Canon.  In  Los 
Angeles  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Friedlandei 
Bowie. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Foote  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Grass  Valley,  after  having  spent  several  days  in 
San   Francisco  with  her  father,   Mr.  John  Hooper. 

Miss  Phyllis  de  Young  has  gone  to  Bradley, 
where  she  will  spend  a  few  days  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander   Rutherford. 

Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith  is  spending  several 
days  in  Santa  Barbara  as  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Horace   Davis   Pillsbury. 

Mrs.  Willard  Drown  has  gone  to  Med  ford, 
Oregon,  for  a  brief  visit  with  her  brother  and 
sister-in-law,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Frank    Preston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Greenwood  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Suzette  Greenwood,  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Piedmont  from  a  trip  to  Southern 
California. 

Surgeon  E.  Grahame  Parker,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  a  few  days  ago  from  Coronado, 
and  has  joined  Mrs.  Parker  at  their  home  on 
Clay    Street. 

Mrs.  Mary  Swan  of  Sacramento  is  visiting  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
Hobart,    at  their   home    in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  have  re- 
opened their  apartment  on  Powell  Street,  after 
an  absence  of  several  weeks  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia- 
Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  after  a  visit  in  Washington  and  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  will  go  to  Mon- 
terey on  the  15th  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
month  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Betty  Folger  and  Miss  Elena  Folger, 
who  have  been  spending  the  summer  with  their 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger,  will  return 
tiext  week  to  resume  their  studies  at  Sacred 
Heart    Academy. 

Dr.  George  Willcutt  and  Mrs.  Willcutt  have 
returned  to  San  Francisco  from  a  trip  to  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  spent  the  week-end 
in  Burlingame  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Mountford    S.    Wilson. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Albion  Stoddard,  who  arrived  re- 
cently  from   Santa  Barbara,   is  visiting  her  sister. 
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Mrs.  Henry'  Clarence  Breeden,  at  her  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering  spent  the  week- 
end with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  at 
their   home    in    Agua    Caliente. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  who  have 
spent  the  summer  in  Menlo  Park,  returned  Thurs- 
day  to    their   home  on    Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel  have  gone  to  their 
ranch  in  Tulare  County  for  a  visit  of  several 
days. 

Mrs.  Robin  Hayne  and  Mrs.  Christian  de 
Guigne,  Jr.,  returned  Monday  to  Santa  Barbara, 
where   they   will    remain   for  a  brief  visit, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  after  having 
passed  the  summer  in  San   Rafael. 

Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  spent  the 
week-end  in  San  Mateo  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  at  their  home,  EI  Palo- 
mar. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  was  the  weekend 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Boyd  at  their  home 
in    San    Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McCullough  of  New  York 
have  taken  Mr.  Robert  L.  Coleman's  house  in 
Burlingame,  where  they  will  pass  the  early  winter 
months. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Moreland  arrived  Sunday  from 
Pittsburgh,  and  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  T.  Marye  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  Bowman  are  visiting  in 
San  Jose  at  the  home  of  Mrs.   Charles  H.   Kuhn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  and  Miss  Flora 
Miller  are  again  occupying  their  apartments  at 
Stanford  Court,  after  having  spent  the  summer  in 
Ross. 

Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  arrived  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara last   week  and    is  visiting  in   Oakland. 

Mrs.  Ira  Boss  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Sacramento,  after  a  visit  of  several  months  in 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  where  she  was  the  guest 
of  her  parents,  Mr.   and  Mrs.   E.    L.    Ransome. 

Miss  Pearl  Chase  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Santa  Barbara,  after  having  spent  the  summer 
in   Berkeley. 


Mr.   and   Mrs.   Alden   Ames  are   being   con- 
gratulated on  the  arrival  of  a  son. 


Betti  Vanini,  a  noted  Vienna  actress  of 
other  days,  died  recently  in  the  Austrian  capi- 
tal. She  was  102  years  old,  and  had  not  acted 
since  the  burning  of  the  Ring  Theatre  in 
Vienna  on  December  8,  1881.  That  tragedy,' 
one  of  the  worst  theatre  fixes  in  the  world's 
history,  in  which  850  persons  were  killed,  so 
shattered  Mme.  Vanini's  nerves  that  she  never 
played  again. 


The  term  "mugwump"  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Delaware  Indians,  and  in  its  pure 
state  meant  a  great  man.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
Eliot's  Bible,  where  it  is  given  as  "mugquamp." 


The  St.  Xavier,  2335  Pacific  Avenue,  near 
Fillmore.  The  best  residence  district  in  the 
city.  New,  elegant,  attractive  apartments  of 
6  rooms  each,  consisting  of  3  bedrooms,  large 
living-room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  bath- 
room. Large  marble  lobby,  prompt  service, 
etc.     G.  H.  Umbsen  &  Co. 


ORCHARD  HILL  KENNELS 
PAICINES,  CAL 


PUPPIES   FOR  SALE 

German  Shepherd  (Police)  Dogs.  Pure,  bred 
from  imported  stock .  Pedigreed.  Sired  by  Prince 
Uhlenburg  <  A. K.C.  215.146). and  out  of  Alice  von 
der  Kornerwiese  IS.  Z.  B.  17.321'.  A.  K.  C.  215,147). 


HOTEL  SUTTER 

Cor.  SUTTER  and  KEARNY  STREETS 


FIREPROOF-EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Now  under  the  management  of 

George  Warren  Hooper 

Formerly  of  the  Occidental  Hotel 

RATES:  Rooms  without  bath  $1 
and  $1.50  per  day;  with  bath,  $1.50 
and  $2  per  day. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


The  first  victim  of  infantile  paralysis  in  San 
Francisco  is  Jane  S  a  inter,  four  years  old,  who 
became  ill  last  Sunday  and  died  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  city  health  officer  believes 
that  the  infection  came  from  New  York,  but 
Dr.  Fleischner,  the  specialist,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  case  was  sporadic. 


The  report  of  the  collector  of  the  port 
shows  that  the  San  Francisco  exports  for  the 
month  of  August  were  valued  at  $12,686,224, 
as  against  $6,123,882  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year.  The  total  value  of  ex- 
ports for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year 
is  $73,842,124.  For  the  twelve  months  of 
1915  they  were  only  $80,512,393.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  exports  in  the  next  four 
months  will  far  surpass  that  figure.  An  in- 
crease over  the  imports  of  August,  1915,  has 
been  established  during  August  of  this  year. 
Last  year  the  August  imports  amounted  to 
$5,7S7,726,  while  this  year  they  reached  a 
figure  of  $7,894,074. 

'  The  First  Congregational  Church  of  San 
Francisco  has  decided  not  to  extend  an  invi- 
tation to  Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked  to  resume  his 
pastorate.  It  was  intimated  that  Dr.  Aked 
was  willing  to  return  and  at  a  decreased 
salary.  Two  hundred  and  eight  votes  were 
cast,  and  of  this  number  Dr.  Aked  received 
one  hundred  and  ten,  or  thirty  short  of  the 
two-thirds  maj  ority  needed  for  his  election. 
The  meeting  was  a  disorderly  one  and  epi- 
thets were  freely  used. 


Supervisor  Gallagher  has  suggested  that 
certain  streets  north  of  Market  Street  be 
designated  as  open  to  traffic  only  one  way 
during  certain  hours.  He  proposes  that  Bush 
Street  shall  be  used  entirely  for  westbound 
traffic  and  Post  Street  for  eastbound  traffic 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day  when  the 
traffic  is  heaviest.  The  street  committee  will 
take  the  matter  under  consideration  at  an 
early  date.  

Institutions  for  the  blind  in  San  Francisco 
are  to  be  aided  by  a  "Cigarette  Day"  on 
September   14th.        

The  board  of  supervisors  is  considering  a 
proposal  that  no  automobile  shall  be  allowed 


-FOR    RENT- 


At  Woodside,  attractive  house  of  nine  rooms, 
three  baths,  and  porches.  Three  open  fire- 
places, telephone,  and  electric  lights.  Large 
grounds  with  flowers  and  small  orchard. 
Garage  and  barn  with  man's  sleeping  quarters. 
Half-hour  by  automobile  from  Redwood  City 
or  Stanford  University.  House  can  be  had 
unfurnished  or  partly  furnished  from  October 
15th.  For  terms  write  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Beatty, 
474  Churchill  Avenue,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  or 
telephone  P.   A.   238. 


Feather  River  Inn  and  Chalets 

Feather  River  Inn  Station 

CALIFORNIA 

A  resort  that  recommends  itself  to  those  who 

discriminate.        CLYDE  OPELT,  Manager 


LAKE  TAHOE 

BY 

Electric  Train  and  Automobile 

Leave  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m.  from  Key 
Route  Ferry  Depot,  Oakland,  Antioch  and 
Eastern  Railway  electric  train  to  Sacramento 
and  Pierce-Arrow  Auto  Stage  direct  to  the 
Lake. 

An  enjoyable  one-day  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe, 
"the   Wonderland  of  the  Sierras." 

Write    for   full    particulars. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic   Manager 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Mens  Luncheon 

Served    in    Grill 

50  Cents 


Dancing  every  evening, 
except  Sunday,  in  the 
Rose  Room.  Hickman  s 
Orchestra. 


by  the  curb  on  Market  Street  below  Valencia 
Street  for  more  than  rive  minutes  as  against 
the  twenty  minutes  permitted  by  the  present 
regulations.  Merchants  on  Market  Street  are 
unanimous  in  condemnation  of  the  suggestion, 
which  they  say  would  drive  all  automobile 
shoppers  away   from  Market  Street. 


Justice  of  the  Peace  James  G.  Conlan  has 
withdrawn  as  a  candidate  for  superior  judge 
at  the  November  election,  for  which  he  quali- 
fied at  the  primary  with  32,000  votes.  His 
withdrawal,  which  was  explained  by  Judge 
Conlan  in  a  published  statement,  leaves  six 
candidates  in  the  field  for  the  four  places  od 
the  superior  court  bench  to  be  filled  at  the 
general  election.      

Now  that  the  monthly  allotments  are  be- 
ginning to  arrive  at  Mare  Island  from  the 
various  bureaus  it  is  expected  that  authority 
will  soon  be  received  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  spend  the  money  contained  in  the 
Naval  Appropriation  bill.  Among  the  items 
for  Mare  Island  are  $50,000  for  dredging 
alongside  the  quay  wall  and  making  some  re- 
pairs to  dikes,  $25,000  for  a  new  machine 
shop,  and  $15,000  for  modernizing  the  naval 
hospital.  

The  Joint  Council  of  Teamsters  and  the 
Chauffeurs'  Union  has  ordered  the  jitney  bus 
drivers  to  discontinue  hiring  tneir  cars  for 
special  trips  and  to  confine  themselves  strictly 
to  their  prescribed  routes.  The  Chauffeurs' 
Union  claims  priority  of  charter  and  the  ex- 
clusive   right   to    rent   cars. 


Members  of  the  public  utilities  committees 
of  Oakland  have  conferred  with  the  city  en- 
gineer of  San  Francisco  with  a  view  to  the 
purchase  of  Hetch  Hetchy  water  from  San 
Francisco.  The  city  engineer  estimates  that 
San  Francisco  could  sell  water  for  thirteen 
cents  a  thousand  gallons.  The  committee 
pointed  out  that  Los  Angeles  bought  its  watei 
for  less.  Oakland  uses  16,000,000  gallons  ol 
water  a  day,  half  of  which  is  obtained  from 
wells  near  Alvarado. 


The  hearing  by  Mayor  Rolph  of  the  charges 
made  against  Election  Commissioner  William 
McDevitt  by  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  been  concluded.  The  mayor 
announced  that  he  would  render  his  decision 
in  the  matter  as  soon  as  he  could  go  over  the 
testimony  and  make  his  deductions. 


Over  $3,000,000  par  value  of  Exposition 
stock  has  been  subscribed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Marina,  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Column  of  Progress,  and  other  Exposition 
features,  according  to  a  statement  given  out 
by  the   Exposition  Preservation  League. 


The  board  of  education  states  that  be- 
cause twenty  portable  schoolhouses,  needed 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  term  last  July, 
have  not  yet  been  started  by  the  board  of 
public  works  nearly  1000  children  are  un- 
necessarily crowded  and  inconvenienced.  The 
works  board  claims  that  it  was  unable  to 
build  the  portable  houses  during  the  summer 
vacation   because   of   the   lumber    strike. 


Another  Pacific  Coast  steamer  has  changed 
to  foreign  hands,  according  to  announcement 
of  the  sale  of  the  steamer  George  W.  Fen- 
wick  to  Norwegian  parties  for  $550,000.  The 
vessel  belongs  to  the  Hammond  Lumber  Com- 
pany and  for  two  trips  has  been  under  char- 
ter to  the  Robert  Dollar  Company,  engaged 
in  the  San  Francisco-Vladivostok  trade.  It 
is  in  the  Orient  at  the  present  time.  The 
George  IV.  Fenwick  is  registered  at  2000  tons 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  steel  steam 
schooners  plying  into  this  port. 


Slavery  in  Early  California. 

Although  forbidden  by  the  state  constitu- 
tion, slavery  existed  in  California  years  after 
it  had  become  a  state.  Yellowed  documents 
proving  this  condition  have  been  discovered 
in  the  archives  at  Placerville,  Auburn,  Mari- 
posa, and  Eureka  by  Owen  C.  Coy,  secretary 
and  archivist  of  the  state  commission  for  a 
historical  survey  of  California.  News  items 
and  advertisements  regarding  slaves  have  been 
found  by  Coy  in  many  California  newspapers 
of  the  'fifties.  In  the  county  archives  at 
Placerville  he  has  found  three  documents  re- 
cording the  sale  or  gift  to  negroes  of  a  liberty 
already  rightfully  theirs  by  the  California  con- 
stitution. 

Recorded  at  Mariposa  he  discovered  an 
agreement  by  which  Thomas  Thorn  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1853,  declared  himself  "the  rightful 
owner  of  the  negro  man,  Peter  Green,  and  en- 
titled to  his  services  as  a  slave  during  his 
life,"  but  agreed  to  release  him  from  further 
service  as  a  slave  provided  Peter  Green  would 
pay  him  a  thousand  dollars  or  serve  him  until 
April  1,  1854.  And  on  August  7,  1855,  James 
Givens,  justice  of  the  peace,  certified  that 
Peter  Green  had  complied  with  the  agreement 
and  legally  discharged  him  from  slavery. 

That  Indians  also  were  sometimes  held  in 
virtual  slavery  in  early-day  California  through 


a  system  of  "indenture"  has  also  been  proved 
by  Mr.  Coy.  In  a  bundle  of  old  papers  in  the 
courthouse  at  Eureka  Mr.  Coy  found  an  in- 
denture of  August  14,  1860,  setting  forth  that 
Austin  Wiley  (later  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  in  California,  who  did  much  to  settle 
satisfactorily  relations  between  the  settlers 
and  the  natives)  "had  in  his  possession  and 
under  his  control  a  certain  Indian  boy  named 
Smoky,"  eight  years  old,  obtained  from  his 
parents  in  Mattole  Valley,  Humboldt  County, 
with  their  consent.  County  Judge  A.  J.  Heus- 
tis  then  certifies  that  on  August  14,  1860, 
Austin  Wiley  had  applied  to  him  to  "bind  and 
apprentice  the  said  boy  Smoky  to  Austin 
Wiley  according  to  law,  to  learn  the  art  of 
household  and  domestic  duties  about  his 
premises,  until  he  shall  arrive  at  lawful  ma- 
jority, the  age  of  twenty-five  years."  The 
application  was  granted  and  Smoky  inden- 
tured to  Wiley  for  seventeen  years,  entitling 
Wiley  "to  have  the  care,  custody,  control,  and 
earnings  of  said  boy  during  said  period." 
The  document  further  sets  forth  that  Wiley 
agreed  to  suitably  clothe  and  provide  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  the  boy  and  "in  all  re- 
spects to  treat  him  in  a  humane  manner"  and 
"in  all  respects  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  law  that  contemplate  the  safety  and 
well-being  of   said  boy." 


The  specially  appointed  agent  of  the  Over- 
seas Club  in  London,  W.  R.  F.  Jones,  will 
address  the  members  of  the  Overseas  Club  of 
San  Francisco  on  Thursday  next,  September 
14th,  at  their  rooms  at  the  Forum  Club,  on 
the  topic  of  contributions  to  the  tobacco  fund 
for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Allies.  A 
large  attendance  is  expected. 


"Enoch  Crane"  is  the  title  of  a  novel  which 
was  planned  and  begun  by  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith  and  completed  by  his  son,  F.  Berkeley 
Smith.  There  is  an  interesting  preface  in 
which  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  method  of 
planning  and  developing  a  novel  is  described. 


THE  MENDING  CLUB 

521  Sutter  St.,  near  Powell    -    San  Francisco 

All  kinds  of  Mending,  Repairing,  Alterations, 
Remodeling,  Plain  Sewing.  Boudoir  Sets.  Cur- 
tains, Pillows.  Laundry  and  Fancy  Bags. 

LADIES'  TAILORED  SUITS  MADE  INTO 
ONE  PIECE  DRESSES 

BACHELOR'S  DARNING  AND  MENDING 

MEN'S    SHIRTS    REPAIRED  A  SPECIALTY 


Take  Geary  Street  Car  to  Mason  and  Walk  One  Block  to  O'Farrell 
"    Elis      "      "  "     "      "     "      " 

Phone  Prospect  410 

Altoona  Hotel 

340  O'Farrell  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  A.  MYERS   -   -  -  Proprietor 

For  several  years  manager  Hotel  Kern.  1 60  Eddy  Street 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 


Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


SAN  DIEGO 
EXPOSITION 


More  Beautiful  Than  Ever 

Many  Foreign  Exhibits  and  Additional  Attractions 

Open  All  the  Year 


Round  Trip  Excursion  Daily 
from 

San  Francisco 

to 

San  Diego 

$27-25 

Return  Limit  3  Months 

$22-75 

Fridays  and  Saturdays 
Return  Limit   15  Days 


Frequent  Trains 
Shortest  Time 

For  Schedules  and  Pullman  Reservation 

Ask  Southern  Pacific  Agent 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Is  there  an  opening  here  for  a  bright, 
energetic  young  man  ?"  "Yes ;  an'  close  it  as 
you  go  out." — Judge. 

"Jones'  plans  are  decidedly  characteristic 
of  the  man."  "How  so?"  "Why,  they  won't 
Work." — Pittsburgh  Post. 

The  Lawyer — The  precedents  are  against 
you,  madam.  The  Lady— Well,  sue  them,  too, 
then. — Boston   Transcript. 

"Has  he  asked  for  your  daughter's  hand?" 
"No,  but  I  have  hopes;  he  has  taken  to  or- 
dering the  servants  about." — Life. 

"Pop,  what  do  we  mean  by  economy  r" 
"Spending  money  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  gel 
any  fun  out  of  it,  my  son." — Tit  Bits. 

"Here's  a  movement  to  abolish  the  vice- 
presidency."  "What  difference  would  that 
make?     No  one  would  know  it." — Puck. 

"Does  your  husband  do  foolish  things  with 
his  money?"  "WelL  I  wouldn't  say  that.  He 
gives  it  all  to  me." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Doctor  (examining  recruit) — And  do  you 
always  stutter  like  that?  Recruit — X-n-no, 
sir.     Only  w-w-w-when  I  t-t-talk. — Punch. 

Diana — I  hope  when  you  marry,  Aubrey, 
it'll  be  a  love  match.  Blase  Brother — My  dear 
Di,  of  course  it  will — with  a  very  wealthy 
girl. — Judge. 

Knicker — Isn't  your  skirt  outrageously 
short?  Mrs.  Knicker — No  indeed;  it  is  just 
that  the  floor  doesn't  come  up  any  higher. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Tommy  (sliaving  outside  his  dugout,  as  a 
German  shell  bursts  overhead ) — Swine! 
Those  damn  Bosches  'ull  'ave  me  cuttin'  me- 
self  yet! — Liverpool  Post. 

Xed — Scribbler's  last  book  shows  he  doesn't 
think  much  of  kings  and  queens.  Ted — Just 
the  same  he  has  an  eye  out  for  the  royalties 
all  the  time. — Town  Topics. 

Henry — It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sighi 
with  me.  Richard — Then  why  didn't  you 
marry  her?  Henry — I  saw  her  again  on  sev- 
eral occasions. — Dallas  News. 

Uncle — And  what  does  your  young  man  do 
for  a  living?  Niece — Why,  uncle,  you  can't 
expect  Jack  to  do  anything  for  a  living  while 
we're  engaged. — Boston   Transcript. 

Pater — Who  is  making  that  infernal  jangle 
on  the  piano  ?  Mater — That's  Constance  at 
her  exercise.     Pater — Well,  for  heaven's  sake. 


tell  her  to  get  her  exercise  some  other  way. 
— Buffalo  Courier. 

"Did  the  new  chauffeur  fill  the  bill?"  "No. 
But  he  came  near  filling  the  hospital." — 
Browning's   Magazine. 

First  Crook — Is  there  much  competition  in 
this  town  in  our  line?  Second  Crook— No — 
there's  only  six  crooks  here!  And  three  of 
them  are  handicapped  by  police  jobs. — Puck. 

"I'll  bet  you  don't  have  any  howling  old 
times  now  you're  married,  old  chap."  "Don't 
1,  though?  That  shows  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that  kid  of  ours." — Baltimore 
American. 

"What  do  you  understand  by  suffering  for 
righteousness'  sake?"  questioned  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher.  "Please,  miss,  it  means  havin' 
to  come  to  Sunday-school,"  answered  little 
Jack. — Life. 

"I'm  thinking  of  going  into  the  poultry 
business."  "Then  I'm  the  very  man  you  want 
to  meet.  I  can  supply  your  needs.  I'm  think- 
ing of  going  out  of  the  poultry  business." — 
Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Wife — Here's  a  bill  for  §10  from  the 
garage.  Have  you  any  idea  what  it's  for  ? 
Hubby — I  can't  imagine,  unless  it's  for  telling 
me  as  I  passed  the  other  day  that  it  was  fine 
weather  for  motoring. — Judge. 

"I  can't  understand  why  those  two  lawyers 
call  it  a  deed  of  trust."  "Why  not?"  "From 
the  care  with  which  they  are  drawing  it  up 
it  is  quite  evident  that  they  don't  trust  each 
other." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"Darling,  I  love  you  so  much  I  would 
gladly  die  for  you."  "That's  very  nice  of 
you,  George,  but  it  wouldn't  do  me  an>-  good. 
I'd  so  much  rather  you'd  make  a  good  living 
for  me  than  a  glad  dying." — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  gas  stove, 
Bridget?"  "Sure,  mum,  it's  a  great  invintion. 
Whin  you  and  the  master  was  away  for  over 
Sunday,  mum,  I  burned  it  all  the  time,  mum, 
and  there  seems  to  be  plinty  of  gas  still  left." 
— Nczi-    York  Sun. 

Friend — What  is  the  strangest  case  that 
you  ever  had  in  life  insurance?  Agent — Miss 
Oldbud.  She  took  out  a  twenty-year  endow- 
ment policy  in  1S96  when  she  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  it  matures  this  year  when 
she  is  twenty-eight. — Boston  Globe. 

"What  is  a  'lame  duck,*  anyhow  ?"  asked 
the  man  from  back  home.     "A  lame  duck,"  re- 


"When  In  Doubt-Don't" 

You  may  be  doubting  this  very  minute 
whether  you  will  be  safe  in  leaving 
your  valuable  papers  in  your  desk  or 
office  safe  over  night. 

Don't!  Your  mind  will  be  at  rest  if 
you  put  them  in  a  safe  deposit  box, 
such  as  you  can  rent  for  $4  a  year  in 
the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults — 
safe  from  fire  and  theft. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


sponded  Congressman  Hammfatt.  "is  a  states- 
man who  has  been  urged  by  his  constituents 
to  take  his  feet  out  of  the  trough." — Rich- 
mond  Times-Dispatch. 

"Charley,  dear,"  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins, 
"this  article  says  that  the  old-fashioned  stump 
speaker  has  almost  disappeared."  "Yes  ?" 
"Well,  it's  easily  explained.  The  government 
has  imposed  so  many  restrictions  on  cutting 
down  trees  that  the  supply  of  stumps  has 
probably  given  out." — Washington  Star. 

Lawyer's  Wife — So  your  client  was  ac- 
quitted of  murder.  On  what  grounds?  Law- 
yer— Insanity.  We  proved  that  his  father 
once  spent  two  years  in  an  asylum.  Lawyers 
Wife — But  he  didn't,  did  he  ?     Lawyer — Yes. 


He  was  doctor  there,  but  we  had  no  time  to 
bring  that  fact  out. — New   York  Sun. 

Tommy — Rats,  mum  ?  I  should  say  there 
was — and  whoppers !  Why,  Lor"  bless  \  er, 
only  the  day  afore  I  got  knocked  out  I  caught 
one  of  'em  trying  on  my  great-coat ! — Punch. 

"John  !  John  !"  The  lady  nudged  her  sleep- 
ing husband  in  the  ribs.  "Wassit?"  he  re- 
plied drowsily.  "There's  a  burglar  in  the 
house!"  John  roused  himself  at  that.  "Well, 
what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?"  he  asked  in- 
dignantly. "Want  me  to  go  downstairs  and 
risk  being  killed  ?"  "No,"  replied  his  wife 
warningly,  "but  if  you  find,  in  the  morning, 
that  some  one  has  been  through  your  pockets 
don't  blame  me." — Chicago  Herald. 
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The  Maine  Election. 

The  importance  of  the  "Maine  election"  in  presi- 
dential years  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  held  in  Sep- 
tember, some  fifty  days  prior  to  the  national  election. 
It  is  taken  universally  as  a  more  or  less  positive 
measure  of  current  political  tendencies.  "As  Maine 
goes  so  goes  the  Union,"  has  come  to  be  a  stock 
phrase,  because  the  Maine  election  commonly  fore- 
shadows the  coming  national  event. 

If  this  year  Maine  has  not  gone  with  the  emphasis 
portrayed  in  the  classic,  "Maine  went  hell  bent  for 
Governor  Kent."  the  result  at  least  affords  sugges- 
tions stimulating  to  Republican  hopes.  Republican 
candidates  for  governor,  for  United  States  senators, 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  have  been  elected  by 
majorities,  according  to  early  and  as  yet  incomplete 
reports,  ranging  somewhere  between  13,000  and  14,000. 
The  figures  imply  practical  rehabilitation  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Maine,  where  in  1912  and  again  in 
1914  the  Progressive  movement  imposed  results  favor- 
able to  the  Democratic  party.  In  1912  Maine  gave 
51,113  votes  for  Wilson,  26,545  for  Taft,  and  48,493 
for  Roosevelt.    Taking  the  combined  vote  of  Taft  and 


Roosevelt  (75,038)  as  against  the  vote  for  Wilson 
(51,113)  the  Republican  majority  ran  (in  a  total  of 
129,637)  to  the  very  respectable  figure  of  23,925.  Two 
years  later,  in  1914,  141,592  votes  were  cast,  and  of  this 
total  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  received 
62,039,  the  Republican  58,862,  and  the  Progressive 
18,225.  Thus  the  Democratic  candidate,  with  a  per- 
centage of  43.82  of  the  total  vote,  was  elected  over  his 
Republican  and  Progressive  rivals.  In  the  same  elec- 
tion Maine  sent  three  Republicans  and  one  Democrat 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  election  of  Monday  Republican  candidates  for 
governor,  for  two  United  States  senatorships,  and  for 
the  four  representatives  in  Congress  were  successful  by 
majorities,  as  already  stated,  ranging  between  13,000 
and  14,000.  Concurrently  Republican  candidates  for 
local  offices  were  generally  successful.  This  is  signifi- 
cant of  practical  reunion  of  the  old-line  and  Progres- 
sive factions  and  it  clearly  marks  the  return  of  Maine 
to  the  Republican  column,  not  indeed  overwhelmingly, 
but  by  a  majority  large  enough  to  emphasize  political 
tendencies  of  the  time  in  Maine  and  elsewhere. 

This  result  is  the  more  significant  because  the  cam- 
paign was  waged  on  national  lines.  Both  parties, 
anxious  to  impress  the  country,  sent  into  the  Maine 
campaign  their  strongest  spielers.  The  state  was 
combed  from  centre  to  circumference,  and  the  total 
vote,  running  upwards  of  150,000,  is  believed  to  be  a 
record.  On  the  whole  the  result  is  eminently  satis- 
factory to  the  Republicans,  who  were  glad  to  believe 
that  "as  Maine  goes  so  goes  the  Union." 


A  Grave  Moral  Mistake. 
Mr.  John  Callan  O'Loughlin,  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  reputation,  records  in  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian  the  fact  that  "Congress  is  ashamed  of  its 
action  in  the  matter  of  the  railroad  strike."  It  is 
now  seen  that  a  grave  moral  mistake  was  made,  not 
only  a  moral  mistake,  but  one  calculated  to  react 
upon  the  party  responsible  for  it.  Among  thought- 
ful men  everywhere  there  is  deep  resentment  that 
President  and  Congress'  have  knocked  under  in  abject 
surrender  to  a  demand  presented,  not  in  the  name 
of  justice,  but  of  force.  Already  there  are  mutterings 
of  discontent  on  the  part  of  those  large  elements  of 
labor  which,  having  failed  to  press  their  claims,  find 
themselves  heavily  discriminated  against  in  the  general 
distribution  of  wages.  In  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  in  varied  employments  workmen  are  discussing 
plans  of  presenting  demands  to  Congress,  now  con- 
vinced that  they  need  only  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  railroad  operatives  to  boost  current  rates  of  pay. 
Why,  they  ask,  if  the  best-paid  element  in  American 
labor  can  hold  up  President  and  Congress,  may  not 
the  less-paid  men  do  the  same  thing?  The  prospect 
is  for  a  general  strengthening  of  class  organization  in 
the  labor  sphere,  with  a  series  of  combined  attacks  in 
selfish  interest.  

The  inequity  of  the  scheme  as  it  stands  enforced 
by  act  of  Congress  is  exhibited  strikingly  in  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  president 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  The 
so-called  eight-hour  rule  prescribed  by  Congress,  says 
Mr.  Willard,  will  cost  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Company  approximately  $4,000,000  per  year,  a  sum 
more  than  double  the  average  yearly  surplus  or 
margin  of  safety  the  company  has  earned,  after 
payment  of  dividends,  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  men  whose  pay,  under  the  prescription  of  Con- 
gress, is  to  be  advanced  number  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  employees  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company, 
and  they  now  receive  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the 
wages  paid  by  that  company.  Under  the  new  require- 
ment this  particular  group  of  employees,  namely  one- 


fifth  of  all,  will  receive  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  wages  paid.  We  believed,  says  Mr.  Willard,  that 
the  demands  of  the  trainmen  were  unfair  and  without 
justification  and  that  they  should  not  be  granted. 
Nevertheless  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company,  in  com- 
mon with  other  railroad  companies,  offered  to  submit 
the  whole  controversy  to  arbitration,  agreeing  to  ac- 
cept the  award,  whatever  it  might  be.  The  men  re- 
fused to  submit  their  demands  to  arbitration,  regardless 
of  the  effect  of  such  action  upon  their  fellow-em- 
ployees and  upon  the  general  public.  This  statement, 
which  we  reproduce  in  outline  because  it  exhibits  the 
facts  in  other  than  local  connections,  is  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  contention  up  to  the  point  where 
President  and  Congress  fell  into  panic  and  averted 
the  projected  strike  by  an  act  of  shameless  cowardice 
and  of  grossest  inequity  as  related  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  to  the  upwards  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  rail- 
road employees  not  represented  by  the  brotherhoods. 


Now  that  the  strike  has  been  called  off  or  postponed, 
there  arises  the  question  of  how  the  railroads  are  to 
get  the  money  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  operation 
under  the  prescription  of  Congress.  The  railroads  have 
estimated,  and  the  figures  are  declared  by  experts 
to  be  if  anything  below  the  mark,  that  the  enhanced 
wages  prescribed  by  the  so-called  eight-hour  law  will  be 
upwards  of  $40,000,000  per  year.  Previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  President  Wilson  pledged  his  influence 
for  legislation  or  rulings  in  compensation  of  the  aug- 
mented wage  charge.  It  will  be  interesting  to  follow 
the  action  of  governmental  authorities  in  this  matter. 
A  small  increase  in  freight  rates  recently  allowed  in  a 
limited  district  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
raised  a  furious  storm  of  protest.  What  will  happen 
when  the  railroads  shall  demand,  as  they  surely  will, 
such  general  increase  in  rates  as  will  enable  them  to 
meet  the  new  requirement?  And  what  will  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  eighty  per  cent,  of  railroad  employees  who, 
themselves  not  benefited,  will  yet  have  to  help  pay  the 
increased  charges  in  the  form  of  higher  cost  of  living? 


Here — in  high  and  higher  cost  of  living — is  where 
the  shoe  is  bound  to  pinch.  Since  the  cost  of  rail- 
road operation  has  been  arbitrarily  advanced,  privi- 
leges of  increased  revenue  must  be  accorded  the  rail- 
roads. It  follows  that  there  must  be  higher  rates  of 
freight,  which  means  higher  prices  for  commodities. 
The  middleman,  always  glad  to  find  a  pretext  for 
boosting  prices,  will  screw  up  every  article  from  shoes 
to  sugar  on  the  plea  of  higher  freight  rates.  There 
will  be  notable  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  already 
high  beyond  precedent.  And  in  the  main  the  pressure 
of  higher  cost  will  fall  upon  classes  whose  wages  are 
lower  than  those  received  by  railroad  operatives  prior 
to  the  advance  ordered  (in  contempt  of  constitutional 
rights)  by  President  and  Congress.  The  Washington 
Post,  a  Democratic  journal,  singularly  subservient  to 
the  present  administration,  and  a  supine  approver  of 
last  week's  surrender  to  the  mailed  fist  of  organized 
labor,  thus  comments  upon  this  phase  of  the  situation : 

The  increased  cost  of  living  resulting  from  the  eight-hour 
law  will  be  used  as  an  argument  against  the  Democratic  party. 
The  discussion  will  rage  over  the  question  whether  it  was 
wise  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  trainmen  without  investi- 
gation and  before  providing  additional  revenue  to  the  rail- 
roads to  meet  the  new  wage  rate.  Many  persons  will  forget 
their  alarm  over  the  threatened  strike  as  it  recedes  into  the 
past,  and  will  pay  more  attention  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  which  will  be  staring  them  in  the  face. 


The  Post,  it  will  be  seen,  takes  a  restricted  view  of 
the  action  of  Congress,  wholly  disregarding  the  higher 
aspects  of  the  case.  It  considers  only  "whether  it  was 
wise  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  trainmen  :*hout 
investigation,"  etc.  In  its  view  "wisdom"  is 
matter  of  expediency.     Apparently  the  Post  < 
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understand  that  there  is  involved  in  the  issue  of  ■'wis- 
dom" the  element  of  national  self-respect.  Under 
pressure  of  circumstances  your  craven  coward  will 
raise  the  white  flag.  Your  man  of  courage  and  self- 
respect  will  die  rather  than  yield  to  injustice.  There  is 
— or  was — in  this  country  a  spirit  which  found  voice 
in  various  maxims — ''Give  me  liberty*  or  give  me 
death":  "Millions  for  defense:  not  one  cent  for 
tribute."  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  President  and 
Congress,  ought  to  have-met  the  selfish,  and  arbitrary- 
demands  of  the  trainmen.  The  spirit  in  which  the  de- 
mand, Stand  and  Deliver,  was  met  was  that  of  a  supine 
timidity— a  cowardice"  which  preferred  to  yield  to  in- 
justice rather  than  to  stand  courageously,  resentfully, 
defiantly.  We  may  easily  believe  Mr.  O'Loughlin's 
declaration  that  Congress  is  "ashamed  of  it."  So  would 
the  President  be  ashamed  of  it  if  he  were  a  true  man 
instead  of  a  cringing  politician  without  real  convic- 
tions, minus  courage,  scheming  unworthily  for  votes  in 
a  campaign  for  reelection. 


Again,  the  Post,  which  speaks  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Administration  (writing  two  days  before  the  final 
event),  remarks:  "The  public  cares  nothing  for  the 
details  of  bills.  All  it  aunts  at  this  time  is  a  law  that 
will  prevent  the  strike."  Here  is  the  shamefullest 
declaration  ever  made  in  an  American  journal.  It  re- 
flects a  pitiful  conception  of  the  spirit  and  mood  of  a 
people.  Is  it  true  that  the  public  "cares  nothing  about 
details."  that  "all  it  wants"  is  to  avoid  trouble?  If 
this  be  the  attitude  of  the  public,  then  Americans  have 
indeed  lost  that  heroic  virtue  upon  which  our  govern- 
ment was  founded,  which  has  carried  it  through  the 
stress  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  which 
until  now  has  been  the  boast  of  every  speaker  and 
writer  who  has  assumed  to  represent  the  spirit  and 
will  of  our  people.  God  forbid  that  it  be  so !  We  shall 
not  believe  that  the  character  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  has  sunk  so  low  that  there  is  no  regard 
for  national  honor,  that  the  public  solicitude  is  only  for 
peace,  no  matter  at  what  price  it  may  be  bought.  There 
is  a  peace  which  rests  upon  manly  assertion  of  rights 
and  upon  their  courageous  defense.  There  is  another 
peace  which  rests  upon  surrender  of  the  very  founda- 
tions of  individual  and  national  self-respect — the  peace 
of  the  slave.  We  shall  not  believe  that  Americanism 
today  stands  thus  degraded  and  abject.  President  and 
Congress,  mere  politicians,  may  care  nothing  for  prin- 
ciple ;  they  may  prefer  peace,  at  whatever  cost.  The 
act  of  last  week  would  seem  to  prove  it.  But  before 
accepting  this  surrender  as  a  fair  reflection  of  the  spirit 
of  the  American  people  we  shall  wait  until  the  popular 
mind  takes  in  what  has  been  done  and  renders  final 
judgment  upon  it.  

This  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  issue  of  Monday. 
September  4,  1916: 

Extract  from  a  baccalaureate  sermon  of  June  13.  1909,  by 
Professor  Woodrow   Wilson : 

You  know  what  the  usual  standard  of  the  employee  is  in 
our  day.  It  is  to  give  as  little  as  he  may  for  his  wages. 
Labor  is  standardized  by  the  trade  union,  and  this  is  the 
standard  to  which  ii  is  meant- to  conform.  No  one  is  suffered 
to  do  more  than  the  average  workman  can  do.  In  some 
trades  and  handicrafts  no  one  is  suffered  to  do  more  than 
tie  least  skillful  of  his  fellows  can  do  within  the  hours 
allotted  to  a  day's  labor,  and  no  one  can  work  out  of  hours 
at  all,  or  volunteer  anytbing  beyond  the  minimum. 

I  need  not  point  out  how  economically  disastrous  such  a 
regulation  of  labor  is.  It  is  so  unprofitable  to  the  employer 
that  in  some  trades  it  will  presently  not  be  worth  his  while 
to  attempt  anything  at  all.  He  had  better  stop  altogether 
than  operate  at  an  inevitable  and  invariable  loss.  Tbe  labor 
of  America  is  rapidly  becoming  unprofitable  under  its  present 
regulation  by  those  who  have  determined  to  reduce  it  to  a 
minimum.  Our  economic  supremacy  may  be  lost,  because  the 
country  grows   more  and  more   full   of  unprofitable   servants. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Woodrow  Wilson  dated  January 
12,  1909,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  speak  at  a  banquet  ot 
anti-strike   and   anti-boycott   advocates : 

I  am  a  fierce  partisan  of  the  open  shop  and  of  everything 
that  makes  for  individual  liberty,  and  I  should  like  to  con- 
tribute anything  that  it  might  be  possible  for  me  to  contribute 
to  the  clarification  of  thinking  and  the  formation  of  right 
purposes  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

At  a  dinner  in  the  Waldorf  Hotel  on  March  18,  1907,  Dr. 
Woodrow   Wilson   spoke   as    follows : 

We  speak  too  exclusively  of  the  capitalistic  class.  There 
is  another  as  formidable  an  enemy  to  equality  and  freedom 
of  opportunity  as  it  is,  and  that  is  the  class  formed  by  the 
labor   organizations  and  leaders  of  the  country. 


These  excerpts  from  utterances  of  President  Wilson. 
taken  in  connection  with  his  course  during  the 
pan  month,  mark  the  moral  deficiency  of  the  man 
u  der  pressure  of  political  ambition.  The  contrast  re- 
c  ..Is  a  personal  experience:  Late  in  the  year  1911 
the  editor  of  the  Argonaut,  visiting   Xew   York   City, 


dined  in  company  with  a  group  of  gentlemen  repre- 
sentative of  important  phases  of  the  life  of  the  country. 
Among  them  was  a  man  of  great  repute  who  at  that 
time — though  he  later  discovered  his  error — was  giving 
support  to  the  pre-convention  candidacy  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  In  the  course  of  over-the-table  talk  the 
writer  asked  this  man:  "How  do'  you  explain  the 
circumstance  that  today  Mr.  Wilson  appears  an  ardent 
radical  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years 
in  .public  addresses  and  in  his  books .  he  has  been 
emphatically  a  conservative?"  "Well,''  was  the  reply, 
"Mr.  Wilson  cherishes  an  ambition  to  be  President. 
He  reads  the  signs  of  the  times  and  he  sees  that  no 
man  may  be  elected  President  in  1912  who  in  words 
at  least  does  not  declare  himself  in  line  with  the  radical 
or  progressive  mood  of  the  time.  He  wants  to  be 
President,  and  lie  knows  that  no  conservative  may  in 
the  year  IQ12  be  elected  President.  I  will  not  scruple 
to  say  that  he  has  so  far  made  concession  to  the  prac- 
tical demands  of  the  situation  as  to  adjust  his  utter- 
ances to  current  political  thought."  We  repeat  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  answer  as  it  was  given  in  the 
presence  of  some  nine  or  ten  gentlemen.  Every  one  of 
them,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  writer,  was  and 
is  a  figure  in  the  sphere  of  national  affairs. 

This  apology,  for  it  was  nothing  less,  was — not  with- 
out obvious  surprise — accepted  at  the  moment  as  illus- 
trating the  character  of  the  man.  When  Mr.  Wilson's 
friend  had  retired  several  remained  to  further  talk  over 
the  expressions  of  the  evening.  One  and  all  felt  that 
in  attempting  to  justify  his  friend  the  gentleman  whose 
words  are  above  quoted  had  in  reality  damned  him  as 
a  moral  and  political  chameleon,  as  a  man  who  in  his 
ambition  for  the  privileges  and  distinctions  of  office 
was  willing  to  make  unmanly  concessions.  Verily — we 
say  it  in  humiliation — subsequent  events  have  justified 
this  conclusion. 

Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern. 

In  offering  us  an  amended  and  modernized  version 
of  the  ancient  and  classical  hymns,  a  version  that  shall 
be  consonant  with  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  spirit 
of  the  new  age,  Professor  Simon  N.  Patten  has  been 
guilty  of  something  more  than  an  impropriety,  some- 
thing that  verges  indeed  upon  a  literary  crime.  For 
there  are  some  things  in  literature  like  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  that  must  not  be  touched  by  human  hands, 
and  among  these  inviolate  possessions  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  there  are  some  few  hymns  that  take 
front  rank.  If  Professor  Patten  himself  had  written  a 
volume  of  hymns,  and  had  offered  them  as  alterna- 
tives for  the  old  ones,  he  wrould  probably  have  been  no 
more  than  absurd,  and  here  he  would  have  been  within 
his  unchallenged  rights,  just  as  we  should  be  within 
our  unchallenged  rights  in  deriding  them.  But  to 
change  the  old  hymns,  to  dilute  them,  to  adulterate 
them,  to  vulgarize  them,  here  we  have  a  naked  and 
unashamed  attempt  to  debase  the  coinage,  and  it  should 
be  resented  and  penalized. 

And  lest  such  strictures  should  seem  extravagant  we 
may  at  once  present  the  evidence:  not  the  whole  of  it, 
for  there  are  as  many  counts  in  the  indictment  as  there 
are  pages  in  the  book,  but  sufficient  to  show  the  gravity 
of  the  offense.  Here,  then,  is  the  first  stanza  of  the 
first  hymn,  as  it  was  originally  written  by  Bishop 
Heber,  and  then  as  it  is  re-minted  by  the  vandal  hand 
of  Professor  Patten.  Bishop  Heber  wrote: 
Holy,  Holy.   Holy,   Lord  God  Almighty! 

Early   in  the  morning  our   song   shall   rise  to   Thee ; 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy  !      Merciful   and  Mighty  ! 

God  in  Three  Persons,  blessed  Trinity  1 

Professor  Patten  offers  the  following  alternative: 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,   Creative  Energy ! 

Earth  and  sky  and  heav'n  show  forth  Thy  will  and  honor 
Thee : 
Holy.  Holy.  Holy,  wonderful  in  beauty. 

All    else   surpassing   are    humanity ! 

Xow  with  the  theology  of  Bishop  Heber  we  are  not 
at  all  concerned.  Practically  no  one  cares  anything 
about  it.  But  this  hymn  is  no  longer  a  statement  or 
expression  of  theology.  It  has  become  a  sort  of  ori- 
flamme,  a  flag,  a  relic,  a  landmark,  a  page  of  history. 
Its  associations  cluster  around  it  so  thickly  as  to  be 
tangible.  It  is  worth  more  than  all  the  college  pro- 
1  fessors  in  America.  And  of  course  it  is  a  poem,  and 
its  words  are  flaming  jewels.  Compare  it  with  the 
tawdry  and  ungrammatical  rubbish  offered  to  us  by 
Professor  Patten,  who  apparently  supposes  that  "Crea- 
tive Energy"  is  preferable  to  "Lord  God  Almighty"— 


more  scientific,  perhaps.  And  heaven  only  knows  what 
he  means  by  "all  else  surpassing  are  humanity."  He 
should  have  added  a  glossary  to  his  hymns. 

In  the  third  stanza  we  find  a  similar  desecration  of 
the  perfect  lines: 
Holy,   Holy,   Holy !      Though  the  darkness  hide   Thee, 

Though-the  eye   of   sinful   man   Thy   glory   may   not   see. 

Professor  Patten  puts  his  soiling  hands  on  them  and 
they  become: 
Holy.   Holy,  Holy,  glad  cross  of  -Calvary, 

Bearing  our  unwieldy  burden,  did   from   sorrow   free. 

Midas  is  said  to  have  turned  everything  that  he 
touched  into  gold.  Professor  Patten  has  a  somewhat 
similar  power,  but  he  reverses  the  process.  Every- 
thing that  he  touches  becomes  lead.  With  an  unerring 
instinct  he  finds  the  beautiful,  and  makes  it  ugly ;  the 
chaste,  and  makes  it  vulgar;  the  delicate,  and  makes  it 
coarse.  A  flower  of  speech  seems  to  incense  him.  and 
he  cuts  it  down.  A  simile  infuriates  him,  and  he  de- 
stroys it.  But  Bishop  Heber  is  his  pet  aversion.  The 
new  hymns  must  of  course  contain  no  references  to 
war,  since  war,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Therefore  we  must  not  tolerate  Heber's  hymn : 

The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war 
A  kingly  crown  to  gain. 

His  blood-red  banner  streams  afar. 
Who  follows  in  His  train  ? 

Professor  Patten  is  equal  to  the  occasion,  here  as 
elsewhere.  His  literary  hoofs  can  always  be  relied 
upon  to  trample  the  pearls  into  the  mud,  and  so  we 

read: 

The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  in  love. 

Who  follows  in  His  train  ? 
All  ye  who  put  world  peace  above 

What  war  or  greed  may  gain. 

The  "new  vision."  says  Professor  Patten,  is  of 
"progress."  We  are  no  longer  fighting  against  Satan, 
but  against  "mosquitos  and  microbes,"  and  it  seems  un- 
fortunate that  these  words  rhyme  so  badly.  None  the 
less  we  must  try  to  write  some  hymns  about  mosquitos 
and  microbes  and  so  please  the  board  of  health. 
Charity,  too,  is  out  of  date.  Cooperation  has  taken  its 
place,  and  so  we  will  have  some  hymns  to  cooperation, 
in  spite,  once  more,  of  the  rhyming  difficulty.  We  must 
not  even  sing  about  Christ,  for  the  "Christ  of  today  is 
not  the  shepherd  counting  the  stars  and  guarding  the 
lambs,"  but  "the  fireman  who  rushes  forth  pellmell  to 
save  the  cottage." 

But  why  waste  more  words  over  such  chatter  as 
this?  . 

A  Boast  and  Its  Sequel. 

Among  the  merits  claimed  for  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration in  Democratic  campaign  literature  and  by  Dem- 
ocratic orators  is  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  mediation 
and  arbitration  of  disputes  between  capital  and  labor. 
Thus  Representative  Stone  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
in  the  House  last  week  (a  speech  evidently  written 
before  the  strike  crisis  and  which  he  had  forgotten  to 
revise)   asserted: 

An  arbitration  act  has  been  passed  providing  for  the  media- 
tion and  conciliation  in  controversies  between  capital  and 
labor,  which  has  already  been  successfully  employed  in  pre- 
venting great  strikes  that  -would  have  tied  up  the  entire  rail- 
way business   of  the   country'- 

The  practical  value  of  this  boasted  arbitration  act 
has  been  exhibited  by  recent  events.  The  President's 
own  confession  in  his  address  to  Congress  August  29th 
makes  the  fact  plain : 

But  matters  have  come  to  a  sudden  crisis  in  this  particular 
dispute  and  the  country  has  been  caught  unprovided  with  any 
practicable  means  of  enforcing  that  conviction  [arbitration] 
in  practice. 

The  act  "enforcing"  mediation  and  arbitration  was 
good  enough  for  a  campaign  brag,  but  it  left  us  "unpro- 
vided"' when  the  emergencv  came. 


Editorial  Notes. 
There  is  a  bitter  little  war  on  between  the  State  and 
War  Departments.  The  army  was  outraged  over  the 
Carrizal  affair,  and  it  is  bitterly  resentful  over  the 
handling  of  the  military  phase  of  recent  Mexican  his- 
tory. Then  each  department  charges  against  the  other 
a  chronic  looseness  of  tongue.  The  army  when  it  was 
really  operating  in  Mexico  accused  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  revealing  military  secrets.  The  State  Depart- 
ment complains  that  the  army  is  continually  handi- 
capping its  diplomacy  by  indiscreet  revelations  and  that 
it  does  not  cooperate  as  it  should.  This  irritation 
reached  a  head  recently  when  the   State   Department 
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telegraphed  to  General  Funston  asking  his  recom- 
mendations, confidentially,  as  to  drawing  General 
Pershing  out  of  Mexico.  Funston  replied,  in  con- 
fidence of  course,  declaring  that  Pershing  ought  to 
be  brought  out  of  Mexico  at  once,  since  the  Adminis- 
tration was  not  permitting  him  to  do  anything.  His 
hands  being  tied  and  padlocked,  his  presence  longer  in 
Mexico,  Funston  said,  was  accomplishing  nothing  and 
was  menacing  the  lives  of  his  men.  In  some  manner 
the  substance  of  Funston's  report  leaked  out.  The 
Xew  York  Tribune  printed  the  story  and  other  papers 
copied  it.  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  is  indignant 
over  the  matter,  with  especial  animus  towards  Secre- 
tary of  War  Baker.  Baker,  professing  on  the  part  of 
the  army  to  be  injured,  declared  that  the  matter  should 
be  investigated.  Before  the  President  or  Lansing  could 
take  action,  he  convened  a  military  board  of  examina- 
tion to  investigate  the  leak  and  to  determine  if  respon- 
sibility lay  with  officers  of  the  army.  With  great 
solemnity  Adjutant-General  McCain  is  proceeding  with 
the  investigation.  Everybody  at  Washington  looks  for 
a  whitewash  unless,  in  an  excess  of  humor,  McClain 
shall  make  some  officer  the  goat.  The  chances  are  that 
the  board  will  find  that  the  army  is  not  responsible 
and  that  the  State  Department  must  look  for  the  leak 
within  itself.  Lansings  particular  grievance  is  that  it 
was  intended  to  use  the  presence  of  Pershing  in  Mexico 
as  a  bargaining  basis  in  dealing  with  the  Carranza 
commission,  the  plan  being  to  offer  to  withdraw 
Pershing  in  consideration  of  concessions  on  the  part 
of  Carranza.  Of  course  the  publicity  given  the  Fun- 
ston report  has  spoiled  their  plan. 

When,  something  more  than  two  years  ago,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  the  interest  of  his  then  great  and  good 
friend  Pancho  Villa  raised  the  embargo  which  forbade 
the  exportation  of  munitions  to  Mexico,  it  was  re- 
marked in  these  columns  that:  "We  shall  surely  live 
to  rue  this  amazing  indiscretion.  The  guns  now  being 
sent  into  Mexico  zcill  be  turned  against  our  own  people 
and  many  of  the  bullets  now  being  forwarded  to  the  un- 
speakable Villa  will  ultimately  find  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
cans." We  are  reminded  of  this  prophecy  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  we  find  in  the  Xew  York 
Sun  of  3d  instant: 

On  a  censored  postal  card  recently  sent  from  El  Valle  by 
a  private,  who  enlisted  some  time  ago  in  a  cavalry-  regiment 
of  the  United  States  army,  to  his  parents  in  this  city,  the 
writer  remarks  that  while  he  joined  the  regulars  because  he 
was  willing,  if  the  necessity  arose,  to  give  his  life  for  his 
country',  ke  objects  to  being  killed  by  a  weapon  that  his  slayer 
could  not  have  obtained  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  government.  As  he  knows,  the  regulars  who  were 
slain  recently  at  Carrizal,  Mexico,  and  Columbus,  New  Mexico, 
fell  from  bullets  that  had  been  moulded  on  this  side  of  the 
border.  

The  theory  so  loudly  exploited  that  "the  votes  of 
4,000,000  women"  in  the  suffrage  states  will  be  placed 
solely  with  respect  to  the  attitude  of  candidates  and 
parties  toward  national  suffrage  is  not  being  sustained 
by  current  developments.  The  coming  to  California 
of  the  "Suffrage  Special"  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Hughes 
is  exhibiting  the  fact  that  the  women  voters  of  Cali- 
fornia are  not  all  of  one  mind  and  of  one  intent  in  the 
matter  of  the  coming  election.  The  fact  that  certain 
"national  leaders"  have  declared  for  Hughes  does  not 
assure  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  "four  million" 
— not  by  a  long  shot.  And  those  who  confidently 
counted  upon  the  women  of  the  country  disregarding 
all  other  issues  and  bestowing  their  votes  with  "ex- 
clusive reference  to  suffrage"  are  finding  themselves 
mistaken.  The  women  of  California  are  divided  on  the 
issue  of  the  presidency  just  as  are  the  men  of  Cali- 
fornia. They  will  vote  in  accordance  with  their  affilia- 
tions, predilections,  and  in  consideration  of  the  general 
issues  of  the  campaign.  Those  who  have  imagined 
them  indifferent  to  every  other  consideration  save  that 
of  national  suffrage,  find  themselves  rebuked  in  the 
fact  that  women  as  well  as  men  decline  to  limit  their 
political  action  in  respect  of  one  consideration.  It  is 
questionable  if  the  woman  vote  will  be  a  noticeable 
factor  in  this  year's  national  election  in  California. 
Women  have  the  same  general  motives  as  have  men. 
They  differ  in  their  judgments  and  sympathies  pre- 
cisely as  do  men.  There  will  be  few  to  turn  away  from 
customary  associations  and  predilections  to  ask  instruc- 
tion from  a  self-constituted  committee  at  Washington 
or  Xew  York  as  to  how  they  shall  vote. 


California  this  year  may  be  reckoned  as  an  unknown 
quantity,  in  that  it  may  not  duplicate  the  votes  of  men, 
is  a  local  one.  We  refer  to  the  prohibition  proposals. 
Here  is  a  subject  which  makes  special  appeal  to  per- 
sonal motives.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  many 
thousands  of  California  women  should  with  respect  to 
this  issue  bestow  their  votes  with  less  regard  for 
fundamental  considerations  than  in  respect  of  their  in- 
dividual sympathies.  A  woman  who  knows  another 
woman  who  has  a  dissipated  son  is  very  likely  to  vote 
for  prohibition,  not  in  consideration  of  fundamental 
rights  and  privileges,  but  out  of  sympathy.  On  all 
other  issues  the  women  of  California  are  likely  to 
parallel  the  votes  of  men.  It  would  be  strange  if  it 
were  not  so.  Women  are  accustomed  to  accept  the 
leadership  of  men  in  out-of-doors  concerns  precisely 
as  men  are  accustomed  to  yield  to  the  judgment  and 
taste  of  women  in  indoor  affairs.  Furthermore  men 
and  women  in  the  same  affiliations  and  connections 
have  the  same  interests,  the  same  general  inspiration 
and  motives.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  there  will  be 
women  anxious  to  exhibit  their  "independence"  by 
voting  contrariwise  to  their  menfolk,  just  as  there  are 
offensive  brutes  who  are  wont  to  exhibit  their  "man- 
hood" by  arbitrary  severities  in  the  domestic  circle. 
But  the  exceptions  will  not  be  many,  and  they  are 
likely  to  cancel  each  other.  Just  as  men  and  women 
living  together  in  domestic  accord  combine  in  theii 
associations,  sympathies,  and  general  interests,  so  will 
they  act  together  in  politics. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  one  issue  upon  which  the  votes  of  women  in 


A  Pertinent  Query. 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  August  23,  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  We  are  always  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Wil- 
son's pronouncements  on  world  affairs,  and  listened  with  sym- 
pathy to  his  recent  championing  of  the  rights  of  peoples  to 
decide  themselves  what  form  of  government  they  should 
have.  We  are  accordingly  waiting  to  hear  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Danish  West  Indies  have  been  canvassed  for  permis- 
sion to  change  their  form  of  government.  Can  you  tell  us 
when  this  will  be  done?  E.  O.  Cornish. 


Two  Fine  Waterfalls  Menaced. 
Angelus  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  September  5,  1916. 

Editor  Argonaut:  There  is  more  than  an  attempt  being 
made  to  destroy  two  of  the  most  magnificent  waterfalls  in 
California  by  certain  power  companies  (foreign  corporations) 
owned  and  controlled  in  Colorado.  This  destruction  can  be 
prevented  if  the  people  of  California  and  the  United  States 
will  become  sufficiently  interested  to  file  protests,  individually. 
to  their  congressmen,  or  through  their  various  organizations 
to  the  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Hon.  H.  S.  Graves,  chief  forester,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
the  Hon.  Hiram  Johnson,  governor  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  to  the  state  water  commission. 

The  waterfalls  mentioned  are  the  Silver  Lake  Falls  and  the 
Falls  of  Lee  Vining  Creek,  situated  at  the  eastern  gateway  of 
the  Yosemite  Valley  and  in  the  National  Forest,  the  Lee 
Vining  Creek  Falls  being  directly  on  the  "Tioga  Road,"  that 
cost  some  $150,000  and  is  probably  the  grandest  scenic  road 
in  California.  Both  of  these  falls  have  a  drop  over  all  of 
approximately  2000  feet ;  the  Silver  Lake  Falls  having  a  sheer 
drop  greater  than  Niagara.  These  are  the  only  waterfalls  of 
any  magnitude  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierras.  Silver 
Lake  is  the  playground  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  the  Nevada 
people. 

The  scenery  of  the  high  Sierras  is  one  of  the  state's  greatest 
and  probably  most  advertised  assets.  The  good  roads  move- 
ment and  the  automobile  have  made  the  high  Sierras  easily 
available  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park  line  should  be  moved  the  few 
miles  eastward  necessary  to  take  in  these  magnificent  moun- 
tains and  waterfalls,  which  would  make  them  safe  forever. 
Owing  to  conditions  of  stream  flow  of  the  streams  these  falls 
are  located  on,  power  storage  will  destroy  the  irrigation  of 
some  ninety  thousand  acres  of  proven  arable  land,  capable  of 
supporting  a  large  population,  and  is  mostly  government  land 
that  can  be  easily  irrigated  from  the  above  streams. 

The  power  companies,  now  more  than  attempting  this  de- 
struction, are  working  under  permits  obtained  from  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  guise  of  irrigation.  Their  application  spe- 
cifically stated  that  they  did  not  want  these  sites  for  power, 
but  in  order  to  irrigate  the  aforementioned  land;  that  power 
in  this  situation  meant  bankruptcy.  Before  the  permits  were 
granted  they  had  out  bond  issues  and  a  prospectus  showing 
six  power  houses  where  power  meant  bankruptcy.  Their  case 
has  now  been  reopened  in  Washington  for  investigation,  but 
the  work  of  destruction  is  going  merrily  on. 

These  companies  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
railroad  commission  or  the  corporation  commissioner,  not 
being  public  utilities  nor  selling  bonds  in  this  state.  The 
House  public  land  records,  the  U.  S.  G.  S.  reports,  and  other 
statistics  show  that  there  are  thousands  of  electrical  horse- 
power begging  a  market  in  California. 

If  these  companies  are  bound  by  their  amended  by-laws, 
which  state  in  substance  that  they  will  not  sell  power  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  in  Arizona  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  then  if 
these  countries  are  in  crying  need  of  power,  which  is  doubtful, 
an  investigation  will  show  that  the  Colorado  River  can  fur- 
nish thousands  of  horsepower  more  than  can  be  furnished  from 
the  within-mentioned  waterfalls,  reduce  the  length  of  trans- 
mission lines  several  hundred  miles,  and  not  destroy  our 
scenery  or  our  irrigable  lands. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  allowing  speculative  power 
companies  to  complete  this  wanton  destruction  for  bond- 
selling  purposes.  It  sets  a  bad  precedent  and  tears  down  the 
work  of  years  done  toward  the  proper  utilization  of  our  re- 
sources. 

This  matter  requires  immediate  action. 

Wallis  D.  McPherson. 


Montana    flax   is   being   sold   in    Ireland   for  $400   a 


I  hope  I  shall  not  be  charged  with  ingratitude  if  I  say  that 
my  conversation  of  an  hour  or  so  with  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Clam- 
pett,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  of  San  Francisco, 
was  an  unsatisfying  performance.  It  was  not  Dr.  Clampett's 
fault.  It  was  mine.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Clampett 
himself  was  staggered  when  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  "all  about"' 
his  experiences  at  the  western  European  war  front,  from 
which  he  has  just  returned  after  a  visit  that  began  on 
June  20th.  It  is  the  kind  of  demand  that  ignorance  makes 
upon  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  tries  benignantly  to 
gratify.  Dante,  learning  from  Virgil  the  mysteries  of  the 
Inferno,  had  to  content  himself  with  types  and  glimpses,  and 
I  found  that  I  had  to  do  the  same  with  this  more  real  In- 
ferno in  Europe.  Dr.  Clampett  was  willing  enough  to  turn 
to  any  designated  page  of  his  encyclopedic  memory  of  war 
conditions,  but  I  had  an  uneasy  realization  of  the  number  of 
pages  that  were  being  missed.  Instead  of  asking  for  an 
hour  or  two  I  should  have  asked  for  a  month  or  two.  That 
Dr.  Clampett  should  know  all  about  the  relief  work  was 
natural  enough.  It  was  his  metier  at  the  moment.  It  was  the 
reason  for  his  journey.  He  was  deputed  to  study  the  Appui 
Beige  Relief,  of  which  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  is  the  head; 
the  need  of  the  Artistes  of  Paris ;  the  Ambulance  Train 
of  Mile.  Bloch,  and  the  Red  Cross  work.  To  this  end  he  was 
equipped  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Taft  ad- 
dressed to  the  officers  of  the  French  Red  Cross  Society,  a 
letter,  it  need  hardly  be  said,- that  was  effective  in  smoothing 
rough  roads  everywhere.  But  he  knew  so  much  more.  He 
went  to  Ireland,  and  he  had  a  gallery  of  mental  pictures  of  the 
situation  there.  He  interviewed  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians. 
He  visited  Verdun.  He  talked  with  refugees.  He  knew  all 
about  the  starving  artistes  of  Paris.  He  conversed  with  Rodin, 
and  he  heard  the  ceaseless  torment  of  the  great  guns. 

The  whole  picture  is  so  vast  as  to  dwarf  all  its  individual 
parts.  Dr.  Clampett  was  told  that  750,000  Frenchmen  have 
actually  been  killed,  and  this  must  mean  that  there  are  at 
least  2,000,000  wounded  Frenchmen  to  be  cared  for  in  addi- 
tion to  the  unimaginable  welter  of  widowhood  and  orphan- 
hood. In  Paris  alone  there  are  eighty-seven  great  hospitals. 
The  American  Hospital  contains  650  beds,  and  of  course  they 
are  always  full.  But  the  hospital  itself  is  a  small  part  of  the 
work  that  Americans  are  actually  doing.  Wherever  there  is 
fighting  there  also  is  the  American  ambulance,  threading  its 
way  to  the  front  under  incessant  fire,  snatching  mangled  men 
from  the  grip  of  hell,  sharing  all  the  dangers  of  the  humblest 
poitu,  but  in  order  to  save  and  not  to  destroy.  Even  to 
enumerate  these  activities  would  be  impossible.  So  many  of 
them  are  never  heard  of  except  by  the  Recording  Angel.  It 
would  be  still  more  difficult  to  speak  individually  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  doing  them,  and  if  a  few  names  flash 
to  the  mind  it  is  as  representatives  of  so  many  others  who 
must  go  unnamed,  and  this  of  course  is  what  all  would 
wish. 

While  in  France  Dr.  Clampett  met  Mr.  Oscar  Beatty,  who 
is  a  son  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  California,  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time  a  resident  of  Paris  and  a  lover  of 
France.  When  the  war  came  Mr.  Beatty  naturally  took 
a  prominent  position  in  the  relief  work.  He  is  director- 
general  of  the  American  Relief  Clearing  House  for  France 
and  Belgium,  and  whatever  he  says  "goes."  Mr.  Beatty 
secured  a  Red  Cross  brassard  for  Dr.  Clampett,  a  magical 
something  that  is  clasped  around  the  arm  and  that  opens  all 
doors  and  overcomes  the  reluctances  of  doorkeepers,  janitors, 
and  the  lesser  world  of  officialism.  Armed  with  the  brassard. 
Dr.  Clampett  went  from  hospital  to  hospital,  learning  of 
actual  conditions  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  met  by  the 
ministering  angels  in  charge.  He  met  Dr.  Endicott  Peabody 
of  the  Groton  School  of  Massachusetts,  ceaselessly  active  in 
relief  work,  and  who  spoke  so  often  and  so  enthusiastically  of 
the  men  working  under  him  and  with  him  as  to  show  how  large 
a  man  he  himself  is.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  large 
men  do.  Dr.  Peabody  has  eight  Groton  boys  working  under 
him,  just  doing  whatever  their  hands  find  to  do,  and  doing  it 
with  their  might,  a  procedure  for  which  there  is  high  sanction. 
A  Harvard  man  told  Dr.  Clampett  of  Douglas  McMonagle 
of  San  Francisco.  He  said  he  was  "all  right,"  that  he  was 
"on  the  way  to  the  highest  honors."  And  of  course  there 
was  Will  Crocker,  driving  an  automobile  ambulance  "some- 
where in  France"  and  carrying  bloody  burdens  to  those  eighty- 
seven  hospitals.  And  then,  there  was  Dr.  Simonds  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  whose  special  mission  it  is  to  lay  by  the 
heels  some  pestiferous  germ  whose  malefic  mission  it  is  to 
prevent  wounds  from  healing.  And  then  Dr.  Clampett  recalled 
the  name  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Chinard,  who  was  professor  of  French 
in  the  University  of  California  before  the  war,  but  who  is 
something  quite  different  now.  and  who  sent  a  special  message 
of  thanks  to  President  Wheeler  for  thus  permitting  him  to 
"play  the  truant."  And  of  course  there  are  ever  so  many 
others  from  California  and  from  all  over  America  who  are 
doing  their  magnificent  "menial"  tasks  that  the  gods  so  love 
and  who  would  blush  to  know  that  any  but  the  gods  are  aware 
of  it.  No  wonder  Mr.  Beatty  should  say  that  he  felt  like 
cheering  for  America.  And  then  Dr.  Clampett,  searching  for 
a  moment  in  his  memory  so  crowded  with  devotions  and 
heroisms,  spoke  of  Dr.  James  of  Indiana,  to  whom  the  most 
desperate  cases  are  sent  and  who  has  forgotten  more  about 
gangrene  than  the  average  physician  is  ever  likely  to  know. 
Gangrene  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  handle.  Most  of  us  find 
it  an  unpleasant  thing  even  to  think  about.  It  results  from 
days  and  nights  of  neglected  torture  in  "no  man's  land,"  be 
tween  the  trenches,  and  it  was  supposed  usually  to  mean  death. 
But  Dr.  James  has  gone  no  small  way  to  the 
gangrene. 

But  the  best  of   physicians,   and  ambulance 
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ganizers  would  be  like  windmills  without  wind  but  for  the 
supplies  that  come  so  unceasingly  across  the  Atlantic.  They 
are  of  a  hundred  kinds— linen,  drugs,  bandages,  compresses, 
garments,  foods,  arid  comforts.  The  Alcazar  Bazaar  has  been 
handed  over  by  the  authorities  to  the  relief  committees,  and 
here  a  number  of  devoted  women  defy  alike  the  eight-hour 
day  and  the  eight-hour  night,  so  that  the  wheels  of  the  supply 
mechanism  may  be  kept  lubricated.  Mrs.  Lathrop  of  San 
Francisco  is  the  directing  genius  here,  and  she  shows  a 
capacity-  that  might  well  be  the  envy  of  a  department  store 
manager.  With  Mrs.  Lathrop  are  Mrs.  Barbour,  and  Miss 
Mary  Eyre,  and  Miss  Marion  Crocker,  and  Mrs.  Bliss,  and  of 
course  ever  so  many  more  to  whose  honor  even  the  most 
blazoned  publicity  can  add  nothing.  They  do  good,  and  they 
do  it  continually,  and  they  blush  to  find  it  known.  They 
handle  supplies  by  the  hundreds  of  tons,  and  when  they  be- 
come audible  at  all  it  is  in  the  demand  for  more — more  sup- 
plies, more  work  for  themselves,  more  and  larger  streams  of 
healing.  Hour  by  hour  the  supplies  pour  in  to  the  Alcazar 
Bazaar,  there  to  be  unpacked,  sorted,  graded,  labeled-  Hour 
by  hour  they  pour  out  to  the  hospitals  and  receiving  stations. 
Imagine,  says  Dr.  Clampett,  the  number  of  wounded  men,  if 
you  can.  But  of  course  you  can  not.  The  human  mind  is 
not  constructed  to  visualize  or  conceive  very  much  over  the 
thousands.  And  here  there  are  millions.  Imagine  the  quantity 
of  bandages,  lints,  and  compresses  that  one  badly  wounded 
man  will  consume.  And  here,  once  more,  there  are  millions 
of  them.  And  the  wounds  !  Dr.  Qampett  did  not  enter  into 
particulars.  He  seemed  not  to  want  to-  He  said  he  had  seen 
sights  that  he  wanted  to  cut  forever  from  his  memory.  But 
that  he  will  be  unable  to  do. 

He  went  to  Verdun,  or  as  close  to  Verdun  as  men  of  peace 
are  allowed  to  go  even  with  high  official  sanction.  He  saw 
the  men  coming  back  from  the  trenches  and  the  men  who 
were  about  to  go  into  the  trenches.  Here  at  least  was  none 
of  the  traditional  exultation  of  war.  They  were  grim  and 
stern-faced  men,  men  whose  every  nerve  was  at  a  tension  that 
precluded  laughter  or  songs.  Many  of  those  who  were  on 
their  way  back  after  relief  simply  dropped  to  the  ground  like 
empty  sacks,  asleep  even  before  their  limbs  relaxed.  And 
always  there  was  the  eternal  line  of  ambulances  with  their 
broken  burdens  and  their  black-stained  litters. 

Dr.  Clampett  tells  of  some  newspaper  men  who  made  a 
corrupt  use  of  their  cigars  and  bribed  their  way  into  one  of 
the  front  trenches  at  Verdun.  They  conversed  over-loudly, 
and  so  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Germans  some  forty- 
yards  away,  who  probably  thought  that  the  French  were 
massing  for  an  attack.  The  result  was  a  two-hour  bombard- 
ment, while  the  newspaper  men  lay  hidden  in  a  dug-out 
twenty  feet  underground,  momentarily  expecting  that  the 
quaking  and  shuddering  earth  would  fall  in  upon  them.  No 
wonder  that  civilians  should  be  kept  at  the  rear,  where  they 
are  not  likely  to  prompt  the  German  artillery  to  join  in  the 
conversation. 

Dr.  Qampett  recalled  with  a  proper  gratification  that  the 
importance  of  his  mission  had  been  recognized  by  the  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  who  sent  for  him  to  visit  her  at  Lapanne, 
the  little  Belgian  village  that  lies  between  Ostend  and  Dun- 
kirk. Only  a  strip  of  Belgium  has  been  left  in  possession  ot 
its  people,  but  the  royal  family  still  makes  its  home  there,  not 
only  in  sight,  but  actually  within  range  of  the  German  guns 
that  could  probably  destroy  it  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  these  words.  Nevertheless  those  great  guns  have  never 
yet  been  aimed  in  the  direction  of  the  royal  residence.  But 
you  are  not  allowed  to  forget  them.  Day  and  night  their 
continuous  uproar  beats  upon  the  ears,  the  perpetual  back- 
ground of  noise  from  the  smaller  guns  and  the  periodic  out- 
burst from  the  enormous  pieces  of  artillery — as  large  as  any 
guns  in  the  field  anywhere — that  have  been  brought  up  by 
the  British. 

The  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  says  Dr.  Clampett,  is  a  simple 
and  unassuming  figure  of  the  national  tragedy.  She  came 
forward  to  meet  him  and  answered  the  usual  domestic  in- 
quiries as  would  any  lady  in  any  drawing-room.  Had  Dr. 
Clampett  seen  her  orphanage?  Had  he  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  what  was  being  done  for  the  children  of  Bel- 
gium ?  If  not,  then  she  would  make  it  her  business  to  see 
that  he  did  so.  One  of  these  orphanages  contained  650  chil- 
dren, and  there  was  a  school  under  the  control  of  Dr.  de 
Page.  Maxine  Elliott  had  supplied  the  children  with  uni- 
forms. And  so  on.  The  queen  asked  all  sorts  of  questions 
about  America,  and  Dr.  Clampett  assured  her  that  "although 
America  has  made  no  official  record  of  the  king's  actions,  yet 
the  heart  of  America  speaks.*'  The  queen  replied  that  she 
was  "deeply  grateful  for  this  assurance  and  I  will  bear  it  to 
the  king."  Then  Dr.  Clampett  asked  her  if  she  had  any- 
special  message  that  he  might  deliver  on  his  return  to 
America,  and  she  answered:  "As  queen  I  must  be  discreet, 
but  you  may  tell  every  one  you  see  that  we  are  deeply  grate- 
ful for  what  has  been  done  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  still 
continue  to  be  done." 

Dr.  Clampett  accompanied  a  number  of  these  Belgian  or- 
phans, who  were  being  transferred  from  Neuve  Eglise  to 
Hazebrouck.  He  tells  us  of  seeing  a  notice  displayed  at  a 
bend  in  the  road:  "Beware!  The  Germans  can  see  you." 
But  familiarity  with  war  had  bred  a  strange  contempt  for 
danger,  as  it  always  does,  a  sort  ot  natural  anesthetic  that 
one  would  suppose  must  go  far  to  make  life  bearable  on  those 
Belgian  plains  of  misery-.  Children  would  play  in  the  streets 
with  the  bullets  still  warm  from  the  lashing  shrapnel,  while 
their  •  Iders  would  pursue  their  avocations  of  road-mending 
or  whatever  it  might  be,  as  tranquilly  as  though  it  were 
usual  for  the  heavens  to  spit  lead  and  as  though  the  growl 
■:  a  illery  were  as  normal  as  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the 
Human    adaptability   is   a   strange   and   wonderful   and 

ercual  thing.     It  is  anticipation  from  which  we  suffer;  not 


realization.  And  perhaps  this  will  be  a  suitable  place  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  president  of  the  Belgian  Relief 
Commission,  and  probably  the  only  man  on  earth  who  has 
the  equal  confidence  of  the  German,  British,  and  French  gov- 
ernments. Mr.  Hoover  has  an  extraordinary  capacity  for 
listening,  as  well  as  an  unique  ability  to  hold  his  tongue  in 
all  the  languages  that  there  are.  He  listened  to  Dr.  Clampett 
in  what  seemed  to  be  a  grim  and  uncompromising  silence,  but 
appearances  are  notoriously  deceptive,  and  his  subsequent 
actions  were  those  of  an  omnipotent  archangel.  Dr.  Qampett 
did  not  use  this  exact  analogy,  but  it  is  what  he  meant. 

There  were  so  many  other  things  that  Dr.  Clampett  talked 
about,  but  most  of  them  must  be  ruthlessly  blue-penciled."  His 
description  of  Paris  was  a  series  of  silhouettes  that  ought 
not  to  be,  indeed  can  not  be.  reproduced  from  memory  with- 
out vandalism.  I  should  like  to  tell  how  he  carried  consola- 
tion— in  a  bottle — to  a  boy  in  one  of  the  hospitals  whose 
horrid  wounds  had  brought  him  to  the  edge  of  hysterical 
collapse.  It  was  against  all  hospital  rules,  but  then  Irish- 
men, as  we  all  know,  have  powers  of  persuasion  denied  to 
less  favored  humanity.  And  there  was  the  story  of  the  blind 
man,  pitifully  unreconciled  to  his  fate  and  something  of  a 
burden  to  his  guardians.  Dr.  Clampett  made  him  smile, 
which  was  no  small  achievement,  but  probably  he  could  have 
done  very'  much  the  same  with  a  stone  tiger.  And  there  was 
that  other  story  of  the  woman  street-car  conductor — grim, 
tense,  and  brusque — whose  tragedy  was  revealed  only  by  the 
black-edged  locket  on  her  breast.  Dr.  Clampett  could  doubt- 
less have  continued  to  tell  stories  of  this  kind  until  tomor- 
row morning.  They  seemed  to  float  into  his  memory'  on  an 
endless  stream. 

But  at  least  a  few  lines  may  be  found  for  his  general  im- 
pressions of  the  French  people,  or  at  least  the  people  of  Paris. 
Presumably  the  people  are  very7  much  the  same  all  over  the 
country"-  Women,  of  course,  predominate.  The  only  men  are 
old  men,  and  wounded  men,  and  soldiers  on  leave,  and  for- 
eigners. And  there  is  hardly  a  woman  who  is  not  in  mourn- 
ing— at  least  internally — for  some  one.  It  is  not  that  the 
women  are  doing  the  work  of  the  country  that  impresses  one. 
It  is  the  way  that  they  are  doing  it-  They  are  Frenchwomen 
first,  and  wives  and  mothers  and  sisters  and  daughters  after- 
wards. They  have  learned  to  think  nationally  and  to  surfer 
nationally,  and  this  is  surely  the  greatest  lesson  that  any 
woman  can  learn,  and  that  so  few  women  have  learned. 
Grief  is  personal,  but  duty  is  national.  The  misery*  of  be- 
reavement must  not  be  shown  save  by  the  tense  face  and 
access  of  devotion.  Dr.  Clampett  met  Mr.  W.  B.  Bourn  of  San 
Francisco,  and  as  Mr.  Bourn's  sentiments  have  already  been 
proclaimed  from  the  housetop,  so  to  speak,  they  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  private.  Mr.  Bourn  said  that  for  him  the 
marvel  of  the  whole  war  was  the  attitude  of  the  French  ; 
not  so  much  the  attitude  of  the  French  at  the  front  as  of  the 
French  at  home.  Sometimes  it  is  so  easy  to  die  and  so  hard 
to  live.  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.  But  to  live 
for  one's  country,  henceforth  alone,  is  quite  another  story- 
Paris  is  a  silent  city'-  So  is  London,  and  the  silence  of  great 
masses  of  people  is  an  awful  thing.  We  wonder  what  it  por- 
tends. There  is  no  sound  that  can  compare  with  it  in  im- 
pressiveness.  But  Paris  has  suffered  more  than  London. 
Paris  has  seen  her  enemy  at  her  gates,  and  for  the  second 
time,  but  not  for  the  second  time  within  those  gates.  And 
the  natural  temperament  of  the  people  is  so  different.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  mere  pacifist  with  his  exclusive  diet  of 
horrors  and  cowardices  will  find  small  comfort  from  Dr. 
Clampett,  who  has  the  enviable  power  to  see  through  the 
horrors  to  the  glories  beyond.  France,  says  Dr.  Clampett,  is 
regenerated.  She  has  put  away  foolish  things.  The  fire 
has  burned  away  the  tawdriness,  and  the  white  soul  of  her  is 
revealed.  The  crucible  may  be  now  only  half  full,  but  it  is 
all  gold.  Dr.  Clampett  says  these  things  in  a  very'  much  better 
way  than  this,  and  one  shrinks  a  little  from  condensation, 
but  he  is  a  forgiving  man  and  he  will  understand. 

Dr.  Clampett  spoke  of  the  military  review  in  Paris.  All 
the  armies  in  the  defense  of  France  were  represented.  There 
were  French,  Belgians,  Russians,  British,  Australians,  and 
Canadians.  Probably  there  were  others  also,  but  one  needs  a 
card  index  nowadays  to  be  inclusive.  The  honors  of  the  day, 
he  said,  were  for  the  Australians  and  the  Canadians,  grim 
warriors  drawn  from  ranch  and  plain,  and  with  the  hardi- 
hood that  comes  from  the  open  life  and  the  saddle.  The  air, 
he  said,  was  split  with  the  cheering  as  these  sons  of  Anak 
passed  down  the  streets  in  review. 

But  here,  and  reluctantly,  I  must  stop.  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  go  on  and  to  describe  what  Dr.  Qampett  saw  and  heard  in 
Ireland  and  England.  But  it  must  not  be.  He  has  greai 
powers  of  observation,  has  Dr.  Clampett,  and  he  has  also  a 
lubricating  way  with  him  that  unlocks  the  tongues  of  others. 

San  Francisco,  September  13,  1916.  Sidney  Coeyh. 


MECHANICAL  JUSTICE. 

— ♦ 

The    Russian    Professor    Invents    an    Ingenious    Apparatus, 
with  Surprising  Results. 


The  Collegiate  Church  of  Guadalupe,  together  with 
the  chapel   on   an  adjacent  hill,  is  the  holiest   shrine 
in  Mexico.     It  stands  on  the  site  where  the  Virgin  is 
reputed  to  have  appeared  to  an  Indian,  Juan  Diego,  in- 
structing him  to   take   a   message   to   the   archbishop 
asking  that  a  shrine  be  built  there  in  her  honor.     After 
appearing  to  him  several  times,  she  finally  commanded 
him  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  chapel 
now  stands,  but  which  had  always  been  barren,   and 
there  to  gather  a  bunch  of  roses  to  take  to  the  arch- 
bishop    (says    the    National    Geographic    Magazine). 
This  the  Indian  did:  but  when  he  unfolded  his  serape 
it  was  found  to  contain,  so  the  account  runs,  a  miracu-  I 
lously  painted  picture  of  the  Virgin.     This  picture  is  j 
now  venerated  by  all  Mexicans  and  occupies  the  centre  I 
of  the   altar.     The   features   and   the   complexion   are  I 
those  of  an  Indian  princess. 


The  large  hall  of  the  principal  club  of  one  of  our 
provincial  towns  was  packed  with  people.  Every 
box,  ever)'  seat  in  pit  and  stalls  was  taken,  and  in 
spite  of  the  excitement  the  public  was  so  attentive 
and  quiet  that,  when  the  lecturer  stopped  to  take  a 
mouthful  of  water,  every  one  could  hear  a  solitary 
belated  fly  buzzing  at  one  of  the  windows. 

Amongst  the  bright  dresses  of  the  ladies,  white  and 
pink  and  blue,  amongst  their  bare  shoulders  and  gentle 
faces  shone  smart  uniforms,  dress  coats,  and  golden 
epaulettes  in  plenty. 

The  lecturer,  who  was  clad  in  the  uniform  of  the 
department  of  education — a  tall  man  whose  yellow  face 
seemed  to  be  made  up  of  a  black  beard  only  and  glim- 
mering black  spectacles — stood  at  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form resting  his  hand  on  a  table. 

But  the  attentive  eyes  of  the  audience  were  directed, 
not  so  much  on  him  as  on  a  strange,  high,  massive- 
looking  contrivance  which  stood  beside  him,  a  gray 
pyramid  covered  with  canvas,  broad  at  its  base,  pointed 
at  the  top. 

Having  quenched  his  thirst,  the  lecturer  went  on : 

"Let  me  briefly  sum  up.  What  do  we  see,  ladies 
and  gentlemen?  We  see  that  the  encouraging  system. 
of  marks,  prizes,  distinctions,  leads  to  jealousy,  pride, 
and  dissatisfaction.  Pedagogic  suggestion  fails  at  last 
through  repetition.  Standing  culprits  in  the  corner, 
on  the  form,  under  the  clock,  making  them  kneel,  is 
often  quite  ineffectual  as  an  example,  and  the  victim 
is  sometimes  the  object  of  mirth.  Shutting  in  a  cell 
is  positively  harmful,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
it  uses  up  the  pupil's  time  without  profit.  Forced 
work,  on  the  other  hand,  robs  the  work  of  its  true 
value.  Punishment  by  hunger  affects  the  brain  in- 
juriously. The  stopping  of  holidays  causes  malice  in 
the  mind  of  pupils,  and  often  evokes  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  parents.  What  remains?  Expulsion  of  the 
dull  or  mischievous  child  from  the  school — as  advised 
in  Holy  Writ — the  cutting  off  of  the  offending  member 
lest,  through  him,  the  whole  body  of  the  school  be 
infected.  Yes.  alas!  such  a  measure  is,  I  admit,  in- 
evitable on  certain  occasion  now,  as  inevitable  as  is 
capital  punishment,  I  regret  to  say,  even  in  the  best  of 
states.  But  before  resorting  to  this  last  irreparable 
means,  let  us  see  what  else  there  may  be.   ..." 

"And  flogging!"  cried  a  deep  bass  voice  from  the 
front  row  of  the  stalls.  It  was  the  governor  of  the 
town  fortress,  a  deaf  old  man,  under  whose  chair  a 
pug  dog  growled  angrily  and  hoarsely.  The  governor 
was  a  familiar  figure  about  town  with  his  stick,  ear 
trumpet,  and  old  panting  pug  dog. 

The  lecturer  bowed,  showing  his  teeth  pleasantly. 

"I   did  not  intend  to  express  myself  as  shortly  and 
precisely,   but   in   essence   his   excellency   has   guessed 
my  thought.     Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  one 
good  old  Russian  method  of  which   we  have  not  yet 
spoken — corporal   punishment.     Yes.   corporal   punish-  ' 
ment  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  very  soul  of  the  great 
Russian    people,    of    its    mighty    national    sense,    its  I 
patriotism   and   deep   faith   in   Providence.     Even   the 
apostle  said:     'Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth.' 
The    unforgotten    monument    of    mediaeval    culture — 
Domostroi — enjoins  the   same  with   paternal   firmness. 
Let  us  call  to  our  mind  our  inspired   Tsar-educator, 
Peter  the  Great,  with  his  famous  cudgel.     Let  us  call 
to  mind  the  speech  of  our  immortal  Pushkin : 
"Our  fathers,  the  further  back  you  go, 
The  more  the  cudgels  they  used  up. 

Finally,  let  us  call  to  mind  our  wonderful  Gogol,  who 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  simple,  unlearned  serving- 
man  the  words :  'The  peasant  must  be  beaten,  for 
the  peasant  is  being  spoiled.'  Yes,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  boldly  affirm  that  punishment  with  rods  upon 
the  body  goes  like  a  red  thread  throughout  the  whole 
immense  course  of  Russian  history,  and  takes  its  rise 
from  the  very  depths  of  primitive  Russian  life. 

"Thus  delving  in  thought  into  the  past,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  appear  a  conservative,  yet  I  go  forward 
with  outstretched  hands  to  meet  the  most  liberal  of 
humanitarians.  I  freely  allow,  loudly  confess,  that 
corporal  punishment,  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
practiced  until  now,  has  much  in  it  that  is  insulting 
for  the  person  being  chastised  as  well  as  humiliating 
for  the  person  chastising.  The  personal  confrontment 
of  the  two  men  inevitably  awakens  hate,  fear,  irritation, 
revengefulness,  contempt,  and  what  is  more,  a  com- 
petitive stubbornness  in  the  repetition  of  crime  and 
punishment.  So  you  no  doubt  imagine  that  I  renounce 
corporal  punishment.  Yes,  I  do  renounce  it,  though 
only  to  introduce  it  anew,  replacing  man  by  a  machine. 
After  the  labors,  thoughts,  and  experiments  of  many 
years,  I  have  at  last  worked  out  a  scheme  of  mechanical 
justice,  and  have  realized  it  in  a  machine.  Whether 
I  have  been  successful  or  not  I  shall  in  a  minute 
leave  this  most  respected  audience  to  judge." 

The  lecturer  nodded  towards  the  wings  of  the  stage. 
A  fine-looking  attendant  came  forward  and  took  off 
the  canvas  cover  from  the  strange  object  standing  at 
the  footlights.  To  the  eyes  of  those  present,  the 
bright  gleaming  machine  was  rather  like  an  automatic 
weighing  machine,  though  it  was  obviously  more  com- 
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plex  and  was  much  larger.  There  was  a  murmur  of 
astonishment  among  the  audience  in  the  hall. 

The  lecturer  extended  his  hand,  and  pointed  to  the 
apparatus. 

"There  is  my  offspring,"  said  he  in  an  agitated 
voice.  "There  is*  an  apparatus  which  may  fairly 
be  called  the  instrument  of  mechanical  justice.  The 
construction  is  uncommonly  simple,  and  in  price  it 
would  be  within  the  reach  of  even  a  modest  village 
school.  Pray  consider  its  construction.  In  the  first 
place  you  remark  the  horizontal  platform  on  springs, 
and  the  wooden  platform  leading  to  it.  On  the  plat- 
form is  placed  a  narrow  chair,  the  back  of  which 
has  also  a  powerful  spring  and  is  covered  with  soft 
leather.  Under  the  chair,  as  you  see,  is  a  system  of 
crescent-shaped  levers  turning  on  a  hinge.  Propor- 
tionately with  the  pressure  on  the  springs  of  the 
chair  and  platform  these  levers,  departing  from  their 
equipoise,  describe  half  circles,  and  close  in  pairs  at 
a  height  of  from  five  to  eighteen  vcrshoks  above  the 
level  of  the  chair — varying  with  the  force  of  pressure. 
Behind  the  chair  rises  a  vertical  cast-iron  pillar,  with 
a  cross  bar.  Within  the  pillar  is  contained  a  powerful 
mechanism  resembling  that  of  a  watch,  having  a  160- 
pound  balance  and  a  spiral  spring.  On  the  side  of  the 
column  observe  a  little  door,  that  is  for  cleaning  or 
mending  the  mechanism.  This  door  has  only  two  keys, 
and  I  ask  you  to  note,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  these 
keys  are  kept,  one  by  the  chief  district  inspector  of 
mechanical  flogging  machines,  and  the  other  by  the 
head  master  of  the  school.  So  this  apparatus,  once 
brought  into  action,  can  not  be  stopped  until  it  has 
completed  the  punishment  intended — except,  of  course, 
in  the  eventuality  of  its  being  forcibly  broken,  which 
is  a  hardly  likely  possibility  seeing  the  simplicity  and 
solidity  of  every  part  of  the  machine. 

"The  watch  mechanism,  once  set  going,  communi- 
cates with  a  little  horizontally-placed  axle.  The  axle 
has  eight  sockets  in  which  may  be  mounted  eight 
long  supple  bamboo  or  metal  rods.  When  worn  out 
these  can  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  It  must  be  ex- 
plained also  that,  by  a  regulation  of  the  axle,  the  force 
of  the  strokes  may  be  varied. 

"And  so  we  see  the  axle  in  motion,  and  moving  with 
it  the  eight  rods.  Each  rod  goes  downward  perfectly 
freely,  but  coming  upward  again  it  meets  with  an 
obstacle — the  cross-beam — and  meeting  it,  bends  and  is 
at  tension  from  its  point,  bulges  to  a  half-circle,  and 
then,  breaking  free,  deals  the  blow.  Then,  since  the 
position  of  the  cross-beam  can  be  adjusted,  raised  or 
lowered,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  tension  of  the 
bending  rods  can  be  increased  or  decreased,  and  the 
blow  given  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  severity. 
In  that  way  it  has  been  possible  to  make  a  scale  of 
severity  of  punishment  from  0  degrees  to  24  degrees. 
Xo.  0  is  when  the  cross-beam  is  at  its  highest  point, 
and  is  only  employed  when  the  punishment  bears  a 
merely  nominal,  or  shall  I  say,  symbolical,  character. 
By  the  time  we  come  to  Xo.  6  a  certain  amount  of 
pain  has  become  noticeable.  We  indicate  a  maximum 
for  use  in  elementary  schools,  that  would  be  up  to  No. 
10;  in  secondary  schools  up  to  15.  For  soldiers,  village 
prisons,  and  students,  the  limit  is  set  at  20  degrees, 
and,  finally,  for  houses  of  correction  and  workmen  on 
strike,  the  maximum  figure,  namely,  24. 

"There,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  substance  of 
my  invention.  There  remain  the  details.  That  handle 
at  the  side,  like  the  handle  of  a  barrel  organ,  serves 
to  wind  up  the  spiral  spring  of  the  mechanism.  The 
arrow  here  in  this  slot  regulates  the  celerity  of  the 
strokes.  At  the  height  of  the  pillar,  in  a  little  glass 
case,  is  a  mechanical  meter  or  indicator.  This  enables 
one  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  working  of  the 
machine,  and  is  also  useful  for  statistical  and  revision- 
ary  purposes.  In  view  of  this  latter  purpose,  the  in- 
dicator is  constructed  to  show  a  maximum  total  of 
60,000  strokes.  Finally,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  please 
to  observe  something  in  the  nature  of  an  urn  at  the 
foot  of  the  pillar.  Into  this  are  thrown  metal  coupons 
with  numbers  on  them,  and  this  momentarily  sets  the 
whole  machine  in  action.  The  coupons  are  of  various 
weights  and  sizes.  The  smallest  is  about  the  size  of 
a  silver  penny,  and  effects  the  minimum  punishment — 
five  strokes.  The  largest  is  about  the  size  of  a  hun- 
dred-copeck bit — a  rouble — and  effects  a  punishment  of 
just  one  hundred  strokes.  By  using  various  combina- 
tions of  metal  coupons  you  can  effect  a  punishment  of 
any  number  of  strokes  in  a  multiple  of  five,  from  five 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty.  But" — and  here  the  lec- 
turer smiled  modestly — "but  we  should  not  consider 
that  we  had  completely  solved  our  problem  if  it  were 
necessary  to  stop  at  that  limited  figure. 

"I  will  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  note  the 
figure  at  which  the  indicator  at  present  stands,  and 
that  which  it  reaches  after  the  punishment  has  been 
effected.  What  is  more,  the  respected  public  will  ob- 
serve that,  up  to  the  moment  when  the  coupons  are 
thrown  into  the  urn,  there  is  no  danger  whatever  in 
standing  on  the  platform. 

"And  so  .  .  .  the  indicator  shows  2900.  Con- 
sequently, having  thrown  in  all  the  coupons,  the  pointer 
will  show,  at  the  end  of  the  execution  .  .  .  3250. 
-    .    .    I  fancy  I  make  no  mistake ! 

"And  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  throw  into  the 
urn  anything  round,  of  whatever  size,  and  the  machine 
will  go  on  to  infinity,  if  you  will,  or,  if  not  to  infinity, 


to  780  or  800,  at  which  point  the  spring  would  have 
run  down  and  the  machine  need  re-winding.  What 
I  had  in  view  in  using  these  small  coupons  was  that 
they  might  commonly  be  replaced  by  coins,  and  each 
mechanical  self-flogger  has  a  comparative  table  of  the 
stroke  values  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  money.  Ob- 
serve the  table  here  at  the  side  of  the  main  pillar. 

"It  seems  I  have  finished.  .  .  .  There  remain  just 
a  few  particulars  concerning  the  construction  of  the 
revolving  platform,  the  swinging  chair,  and  the  cres- 
cent-shaped levers. 

"The  whole  procedure  of  punishment  consists  in 
the  following:  First  of  all.  having  thoroughly  sifted 
and  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  motives  of  the  crime, 
we  fix  the  extent  of  the  punishment,  that  is,  the  num- 
ber of  strokes,  the  celerity  with  which  they  shall  be 
given,  and  the  force  and,  in  some  cases,  the  material  of 
the  rods.  Then  we  send  a  note  to  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  machine,  or  communicate  with  him  by  telephone. 
He  puts  the  machine  in  readiness  and  then  goes  away. 
Observe,  the  man  goes,  the  machine  remains  alone, 
the  impartial,  unwavering,  calm,  and  just  machine. 

"In  a  minute  I  shall  come  to  the  experiment.  In- 
stead of  a  human  offender  we  have,  on  this  occasion, 
a  leather  mannikin.  In  order  to  show  the  machine 
at  its  best  we  will  imagine  that  we  have  before  us  a 
criminal  of  the  most  stubborn  type.  'Officer!'"  cried 
the  lecturer  to  some  one  behind  the  scenes.  "  'Prepare 
the  machine,  force  24,  minimum  celerity.'  " 

In  a  tense  silence  the  audience  watched  the  attendant 
wind  the  handle,  push  down  the  cross-beam,  turn  round 
the  celerity  arrow,  and  then  disappear  behind  the 
scenes  again. 

"Now  all  is  in  order,"  the  lecturer  went  on,  "and 
the  room  in  which  the  flogging  machine  stands  is  quite 
empty.  There  only  remains  to  call  up  the  man  who 
is  to  be  punished,  explain  to  him  the  extent  of  his 
guilt  and  the  degree  of  his  punishment,  and  he  him- 
self— remark,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  himself! — takes 
from  the  box  the  corresponding  coupon.  Of  course, 
it  might  be  arranged  that  he,  there  and  then,  drops 
the  coupon  through  a  slot  in  the  table  and  lets  it  fall 
into  the  urn;  that  is  a  mere  detail. 

"From  that  moment  the  offender  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  machine.  He  goes  to  the  dressing-room, 
he  opens  the  door,  stands  on  the  platform,  throws  the 
coupon  or  coupons  into  the  urn,  and  .  .  .  done ! 
The  door  shuts  mechanically  after  him,  and  can  not 
be  reopened.  He  may  stand  a  moment,  hesitating, 
on  the  brink,  but  in  the  end  he  simply  must  throw 
the  coupons  in.  For,  ladies  and  gentlemen" — ex- 
claimed the  pedagogue  with  a  triumphant  laugh — "for 
the  machine  is  so  constructed  that  the  longer  he  hesi- 
tates the  greater  becomes  the  punishment,  the  number 
of  strokes  increasing  in  a  ratio  of  from  five  to  thirty 
per  minute  according  to  the  weight  of  the  person  hesi- 
tating. .  .  .  However,  once  the  offender  is  off,  he 
is  caught  by  the  machine  at  three  points,  neck,  waist, 
and  feet,  and  the  chair  holds  him.  All  this  is  accom- 
plished literally  in  one  moment.  The  next  moment 
sounds  the  first  stroke,  and  nothing  can  stop  the  action 
of  the  machine,  nor  weaken  the  blows,  nor  increase  or 
diminish  the  celerity,  until  that  moment  when  justice 
has  been  accomplished.  It  would  be  physically  impos- 
sible, not  having  the  key. 

"Officer  !     Bring  in  the  mannikin  ! 

"Will  the  esteemed  audience  kindly  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  the  strokes.  .  .  .  Just  a  number,  please  .  .  . 
three  figures  if  you  wish,  but  not  more  than  350. 
Please.    .     .     ." 

"Five  hundred,"  shouted  the  governor  of  the  fortress. 

"Reff,"  barked  the  dog  under  his  chair. 

"Five  hundred  is  too  many,"  gently  objected  the 
lecturer,  "but  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  towards  meeting 
his  excellency's  wish  let  us  say  350.  We  throw  into 
the  urn  all  the  coupons." 

Whilst  he  was  speaking,  the  attendant  brought  in 
under  his  arm  a  monstrous-looking  leathern  mannikin, 
and  stood  it  on  the  floor,  holding  it  up  from  behind. 
There  was  something  suggestive  and  ridiculous  in  the 
crooked  legs,  outstretched  arms,  and  forward-hanging 
head  of  this  leathern  dummy. 

Standing  on  the  platform  of  the  machine,  the  lecturer 
continued: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  last  word.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  my  mechanical  self-flogger  will  be  most 
widely  used.  Slowly  but  surely  it  will  find  its  way 
into  all  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries.  It  will  be 
introduced  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  village,  in 
military  and  civil  prisons,  in  police  stations  and  for 
fire  brigades,  and  in  all  truly  Russian  families. 

"The  coupons  are  inevitably  replaced  by  coins,  and 
in  that  way  not  only  is  the  cost  of  the  machine  re- 
deemed, but  a  fund  is  commenced  which  can  be  used 
for  charitable  and  educative  ends.  Our  eternal  finan- 
cial troubles  will  pass,  for,  by  the  aid  of  this  machine, 
the  peasant  will  be  forced  to  pay  his  taxes.  Sin  will 
disappear,  crime,  laziness,  slovenliness,  and  in  their 
stead  will  flourish  industry,  temperance,  sobriety,  and 
thrift. 

"It  is  difficult  to  probe  further  the  possible  future 
of  this  machine.  Did  Gutenberg  foresee  the  contribu- 
tion which  book-printing  was  going  to  make  to  the 
history  of  human  progress  when  he  made  his  first 
naive  wooden  printing-press?  But  I  am.  however, 
far   from   airing   a   foolish   self-conceit   in   your   eyes, 


ladies  and  gentlemen.     The  bare  idea  belongs  to  me. 
In  the  practical  details  of  the  invention  I  have  received 

most  material   help   from  Mr.   X ,  the  teacher  of 

physics  in  the  Fourth  Secondary  School  of  this  town, 

and   from   Mr.   X ,  the   well-known   engineer.      I 

take   the   opportunity   of  acknowledging  my   indebted- 
ness." 

The  hall  thundered  with  applause.  Two  men  in  the 
front  of  the  stalls  stood  up  timidly  and  awkwardly, 
and  bowed  to  the  public. 

"For  me  personally."  continued  the  lecturer,  "there 
has  been  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  consider  the  good 
I  was  doing  my  beloved  fatherland.  Here,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  a  token  which  I  have  lately  received 
from  the  governor  and  nobility  of  Kursk — with  the 
motto :   Similia  similibus." 

He  detached  from  its  chain  and  held  aloft  an  im- 
mense antique  chronometer,  about  half  a  pound  in 
weight.  From  the  watch  dangled  also  a  massive  gold 
medal. 

"I  have  finished,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  added  the 
lecturer  in  a  low  and  solemn  voice,  bowing  as  he  spoke. 

But  the  applause  had  not  died  down  before  there 
happened  something  incredible,  appalling.  The  chro- 
nometer suddenly  slipped  from  the  raised  hand  of  the 
pedagogue,  and  fell  with  a  metallic  clash  right  into 
the  urn. 

At  once  the  machine  began  to  hum  and  click.  The 
platform  inverted,  and  the  lecturer  was  suddenly  hoist 
with  his  own  petard.  His  coat-tails  waved  in  the  air; 
there  was  a  sudden  thwack  and  a  wild  cry. 

2901,  indicated  the  mechanical  reckoner. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  rapidly  and  definitely  what 
happened  in  the  meeting.  For  a  few  seconds  every 
one  was  turned  to  stone.  In  the  general  silence 
sounded  only  the  cries  of  the  victim,  the  whistling 
of  the  rods,  and  the  clicking  of  the  counting  machine. 
Then  suddenly  every  one  rushed  up  on  to  the  stage. 

"For  the  love  of  the  Lord !"  cried  the  unfortunate 
man,  "for  the  love  of  the  Lord!" 

But  it  was  impossible  to  help  him.  The  valorous 
physics  teacher  put  out  a  hand  to  catch  one  of  the 
rods  as  they  came,  but  drew  it  back  at  once,  and  the 
blood  on  his  fingers  was  visible  to  all.  Xo  efforts 
could  raise  the  cross-beam. 

"The  key !  Quick,  the  key !"  cried  the  pedagogue. 
"In  my  trouser  pocket." 

The  devoted  attendant  dashed  in  to  search  his 
pockets,  with  difficulty  avoiding  blows  from  the  ma- 
chine.    But  the  key  was  not  to  be  found. 

2950,  2951,  2952,  2953,  clicked  the  counting  machine. 

"Oh,  your  honor!"  cried  the  attendant  through  his 
tears.  "Let  me  take  your  trousers  off.  They  are 
quite  new,  and  they  will  be  ruined.  .  .  .  Ladies  can 
turn  the  other  way." 

"Go  to  blazes,  idiot !  Oey,  o,  o !  .  .  .  Gentlemen, 
for  God's  sake !  .  .  .  Oey,  oey !  .  .  .  I  forgot ! 
.  .  .  The  keys  are  in  my  overcoat.  .  .  .  Oey; 
Quickly !" 

They  ran  to  the  anteroom  for  his  overcoat.  But 
neither  was  there  any  key  there.  Evidently  the  in- 
ventor had  left  it  at  home.  Some  one  was  sent  to 
fetch  it.    A  gentleman  present  offered  his  carriage. 

And  the  sharp  blows  registered  themselves  every 
second  with  mathematical  precision;  the  pedagogue 
shouted ;  the  counting  machine   went  indifferently  on. 

3180,  3181,  3182.    .    .    . 

One  of  the  garrison  lieutenants  drew  his  sword  and 
began  to  hack  at  the  apparatus,  but  after  the  fifth 
blow  there  remained  only  the  hilt,  and  a  jumping  splin- 
ter hit  the  president  of  the  Zemstvo.  Most  dreadful 
of  all  was  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  guess  to 
what  point  the  flogging  would  go  on.  The  chronome- 
ter was  proving  itself  weighty.  The  man  sent  for  the 
key  still  did  not  return,  and  the  counter,  having  long 
since  passed  the  figure  previously  indicated  by  the  in- 
ventor, went  on  placidly. 

3999,  4000,  4001. 

The  pedagogue  jumped  no  longer.  He  just  lay  with 
gaping  mouth  and  protruding  eyes,  and  only  twitched 
convulsively. 

At  last  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  boiling  with 
indignation,  roared  out  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
barking  of  his  dog: 

"Madness !  Debauch  !  Unheard  of !  Order  up  the 
fire  brigade !" 

This  idea  was  the  wisest.  The  governor  of  the  town 
was  an  enthusiast  for  the  fire  brigade,  and  had 
smartened  the  firemen  to  a  rare  pitch.  In  less  than 
five  minutes,  and  at  that  moment  when  the  indicator 
showed  stroke  Xo.  4550,  the  brave  young  fellows  of 
the  fire  brigade  broke  on  the  scene  with  choppers  and 
hooks. 

The  magnificent  mechanical  self-flogger  was  de- 
stroyed forever  and  ever.  With  the  machine  perished 
also  the  idea.  As  regards  the  inventor,  it  should  be 
said  that,  after  a  considerable  time  of  feeling  sore  in 
a  corporal  way  and  of  nervous  weakness,  he  returned 
to  his  occupation.  But  the  fatal  occasion  completely 
changed  his  character.  He  became  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  a  calm,  sweet,  melancholy  man.  and  though  he 
taught  Latin  and  Greek  he  was  a  favorite  with  the 
schoolboys. 

He  has  never  returned  to  his  invention. — 
Slav  Soul,"  by  Alexander  Kuprin.    Published  ' 
Putnam's  Sons. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Tsung  Yuan  Chang,  chairman  of  the  Chinese  cur- 
rency reform  commission,  was  educated  in  this  coun- 
try. He  graduated  from  the  University  of  California 
in  1907.  returned  to  China,  and  in  course  of  time 
became  vice-minister  of  finance. 

William  Roberts,  agricultural  expert  at  the  Lyallpur 
College.  Punjab,  British  India,  is  now  in  this  country 
studying  conditions  under  which  cotton  is  grown  and 
marketed  and  other  agricultural  problems.  He  is  in- 
terested in  cotton  machinery  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  will  visit  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
during  his  tour  of  investigation. 

Aimaro  Sato,  succeeding  Viscount  Chinda  as  ambas- 
sador to  this  country,  took  part  in  the  Portsmouth 
Peace  Conference.  He  had  charge  of  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence in  the  days  immediately  preceding  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  and  was  a  member  of  the  suite  of 
Tapan's  peace  plenipotentiary  at  Portsmouth.  His  first 
"ambassadorial  post  was  in  Vienna.  His  education  was 
finished  in  this  country. 

George  E.  Ward,  chief  of  police  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
is  a  wealthy  land-owner,  cattle-breeder,  and  mill-owner, 
who  entered  politics  because  he  is  interested  in  the 
betterment  of  municipal  government.  He  has  made  the 
office  respected  and  respectable  and  offenders  realize 
that  the  law  applies  equally  to  every  class.  Prior  to 
his  present  encumbency  he  had  served  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, where  his  independence  won  the  admiration  of 
all  parties. 

Malcolm  G.  Jeffries,  nominated  by  the  conservative 
Republicans  of  Wisconsin  at  the  recent  primaries  as 
their  choice  for  United  States  senator,  is  a  self-made, 
non-academically  educated,  and  successful  law-yer  and 
banker.  His  home  is  at  Janesville.  His  business  affilia- 
tions in  connection  with  electric  lighting,  lumber,  water 
power,  and  similar  investments  take  him  into  Florida. 
Louisiana.  Washington,  and  British  Columbia.  He  has 
a  side  interest  which  is  strong,  namely,  that  of  frater- 
nal insurance. 

Professor  Paul  Shorey.  head  of  the  department  of 
the  Greek  language  and  literature  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  will  deliver  at  the  University  of  California 
this  semester  a  course  of  public  lectures  on  the  Sather 
Classical  Lectureship  Foundation.  He  will  also  con- 
duct a  seminar  on  Plato,  in  the  philosophical  depart- 
ment, and  also  a  course  in  Greek  literature.  Professor 
Shorey  will  return  to  Chicago  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  quarter  in  January. 

Charles  Merrill  Hough.  United  States  district  judge 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Xew  York  since  1906.  has 
been  appointed  judge  for  the  Second  Circuit  Court  by- 
President  Wilson.  He  is  a  Philadelphian,  who  was 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1879,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883.  First  practicing  his  pro- 
fession in  Philadelphia,  he  later  moved  to  New  York 
City  and  there  built  up  a  national  reputation  as  an  ad- 
viser on  admiralty  law  and  in  bankruptcy  proceedings, 
some  of  the  largest  steamship  lines  employing  him  as 
counsel. 

William  Le  Baron  Putnam,  who  will  hear  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  receiver- 
ship, attracted  national  attention  when  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  as  a  commissioner  to  negotiate 
with  Great  Britain  in  settlement  of  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican fishermen  in  Canadian  waters.  In  1892  he  w7as 
named  Federal  judge  of  the  first  district  court,  a 
tribunal  which  has  jurisdiction  over  Massachusetts  as 
well  as  Maine  in  matters  such  as  this  carrier's  present 
difficulties.  He  has  long  been  a  practitioner  of  Port- 
land. Maine,  of  which  city  he  is  a  former  mayor. 

Sir  Ralph  Spencer  Paget,  recently  appointed  British 
minister  to  Denmark,  began  his  diplomatic  career  in 
1888.  when  he  was  nominated  an  attache  to  Vienna. 
The  following  year  he  was  transferred  to  Cairo,  and 
after  staying  there  two  years  went  to  Zanzibar,  where 
he  was  employed  until  1892.  In  that  year  he  went  to 
Washington,  and  a  year  later  to  Tokyo,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1899.  when  he  was  transferred  to  Cairo. 
A  year  later  he  was  in  Munich,  and  a  year  later  still 
in  Constantinople.  He  then  went  to  Guatemala,  and  the 
following  year,"  namely  1902,  to  Bangkok.  He  re- 
turned to  Munich  in  1909.  and  from  1910  to  1913  he 
was  British  minister  at  Belgrade. 

Judah  Leon  Magnes.  who  was  sent  by  the  Jews  of 
this  country  to  investigate  conditions  in  Russia  and  re- 
port to  the  subscribers  to  the  large  relief  fund  raised 
here,  and  who  was  halted  at  the  Russian  border,  is  a 
native  of  San  Francisco,  but  lives  in  Xew  York.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  at 
the  Hebrew  Union  College  in  the  same  city.  After  his 
training  for  the  ministry  he  studied  in  Berlin  and  Leip- 
sic,  Germany.  He  has  been  prominent  in  organizing 
and  in  leading  societies  for  betterment  of  Jews'  condi- 
tions and  for  advancing  the  interests  of  Judaism,  and 
is  now  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Kehil'.ah  or  Jewish  community  of  Xew  York  City. 

Dr    Edmund  Otis  Hovey,  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
.    search-  for  Crocker  Land  which  began  in  1913. 
which   the    expedition   now   declares   to   be   non- 
it,  is  a  Connecticut  man,  educated  in  this  country 


and  abroad,  and  widely  known  for  his  geological  work. 
Since  1910  he  has  been  curator  of  the  geological  de- 
partment of  the  American  Museum  of  Xatural  History. 
He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America 
and  a  member  of  other  scientific  bodies.  Dr.  Hovey 
has  published  many  geological  papers  in  technical  jour- 
nals, and  is  the  author  of  "Martinique  and  St.  Vin- 
cent." "The  1902-1903  Eruptions  of  Mont  Pelee,"  and 
other  works  of  distinction. 

Elias  R.  Montfort,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand 

Army  of  the  Republic,  and  who  was  prominent  at  the 

annual  encampment  of  that  organization  held  recently 

in  Kansas  City,  comes  of  a  family  prominent  in  the 

history  of  Presbvterianism  in  the  Middle  West.     He  is 

a  graduate  of  Hanover  College  and  of  the  Cincinnati 

Law  School.     The  Civil  War  opened  while  he  was  in 

college:   he  volunteered,   and   fought  with   distinction. 

i  His  first  residence  and  place  of  practice  of  his  profes- 

I  sion  was  in  Greensburg.  Indiana,  his  native  town :  but 

I  in  1875  he  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  has  since  been 

prominent    in    religious,    educational,    and   journalistic 

circles.     From  1899  to  1914  he  was  postmaster  of  the 

city. 

Were  a  typical  name  to  be  sought  for  the  central 
'  and  southern  districts  of  Chile  the  first  one  which 
would  occur  to  the  traveler  would  undoubtedly  be 
Blackberry  Land.  Indeed,  throughout  all  the  fertile 
j  districts  the  development  of  the  blackberry  has  at- 
1  tained  to  phenomenal  proportions.  The  sight  of  this 
astonishing  growth  appeals  far  less  to  the  local  dweller 
i  than  to  the  traveler.  The  farmer,  for  one.  looks  upon 
I  the  thing  as  a  curse,  and  with  no  little  reason.  It  has 
undoubtedly  robbed  his  fraternity  of  innumerable 
.  square  miles  of  pasture.  He  may  do  all  in  his  power 
to  discourage  its  vigor:  he  may  burn  it,  and  cut  it.  but 
still  the  blackberry,  perfectly  undismayed,  springs  up 
with  renewed  rigor,  and  contrives  to  flourish  with  an 
astonishing  zeal.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  clumps 
of  blackberry  bushes  that  attain  to  a  height  of  twenty 
feet  and  more,  endowed  with  a  density,  moreover, 
which  is  perfectly  unknown  in  Europe.  Even  its  bit- 
terest enemies  can  not  deny  that  the  plant  has  its  uses. 
It  forms  for  one  thing  an  impenetrable  hedge,  and 
one  may  walk  for  many  miles  along  blackberry  lanes, 
entirely  shaded  and  shut  in  on  either  hand  by  walls  of 
i  dense  green.  The  fruit  of  this  Chilean  blackberry  is  in 
proportion  to  the  luxuriance  of  its  foliage.  And  this  is 
saying  much.  Indeed.  I  do  not  know  where  else  in 
.  the  world  these  enormous  bunches  of  berries  can  be 
J  rivaled  (writes  W.  H.  Koebel  in  "Modem  Chile").  It 
is  not  necessary,  as  in  Europe,  to  pick  off  a  solitary 
specimen  here  and  there.  All  that  is  needful  is  to 
stretch  out  a  hand  towards  one  of  the  countless  swell- 
ing clusters  and  to  fill  it  with  the  fruit  by  a  single 
movement.  Twenty  or  thirty  handfuls  of  the  kind 
would  fill  a  basket  of  ordinary  size.  Think  of  this, 
you  who  plod  patiently  along  the  side  of  the  English 
hedges,  and.  plucking  the  berries  toilfully  one  by  one, 
watch  for  hours  the  slow  rising  of  the  black  tide ! 
But  if  you  ask  the  average  Chilean  concerning  the 
utility  of  these  berries  you  will  find  them  profoundly 
uninterested.  It  is  true,  he  will  say,  that  the  poorest 
of  all  the  poor  will  take  it  into  their  heads  to  gather 
them  from  time  to  time.  But  why  should  they  be 
interested  in  such  things  as  these  when  grapes,  pears, 
figs,  apples,  and  peaches  are  ready  to  their  hand  for 
plucking?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  conclusive 
enough.  Out  of  a  superabundance  it  is  only  the 
choicest  which  really  matters.  It  becomes  clear  then 
w7hy  the  countryman  does  not  bother  his  head  about 
the  blackberry,  and  why  the  great  bunches  of  heavy 
fruit  die  and  rot  on  the  branches.  Xevertheless,  what 
an  opportunity  lies  here  for  an  enterprising  jam  manu- 
facturer !  Who  could  measure  the  extent  of  a  black- 
berry harvest  such  as  this?  The  number  of  hundreds 
of  square  miles  occupied  by  the  bushes  is  of  necessity 
equally  vague.  Certainly,  however,  there  must  be 
thousands  of  tons  of  the  fruit  which  every  autumn 
burden  the  thorny  branches,  and  this  in  the  southern 
districts  alone,  where  the  shrubs  are  by  far  the  most 
abundant.  Some  day  perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
they  will  rank  among  the  treasured  products  of  the 
world.  At  present  they  are  under  a  cloud.  They 
come,  in  fact,  in  the  same  category  as  the  Xew  Zea- 
land thistle,  and  the  once  detested  rabbit  of  Australia. 


On  August  29th  the  armored  cruiser  Memphis,  for- 
merly the  Tennessee,  was  wrecked  in  the  harbor  of 
Santo  Domingo  with  loss  of  life  exceeding  twenty.  The 
Memphis  was  rated  as  one  of  the  finest  cruisers  of  the 
class  in  the  United  States  Navy.  First  reports  were 
to  the  effect  that  a  hurricane  caught  the  cruiser  at 
anchor  and  lifted  it  onto  a  rocky  mass  close  inshore. 
Later  statements  laid  the  disaster  to  a  submarine 
earthquake,  following  a  period  of  quiet  after  the  hurri- 
cane, and  which  was  accompanied  by  waves  of  over- 
whelming height  and  force. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  cost  to  this  country  for  Alaska,  California,  Xe- 
vada,  Colorado,  and  the  Philippines  was  only  a  few 
cents  an  acre.  The  Canal  Zone  was  by  far  the  most 
costly,  being  S35.S3  an  acre.  Should  the  Danish  West 
Indies  change  hands,  however,  at  the  price  offered  they 
would  bring  Denmark  $295  an  acre. 


Well  Go  No  More  a-Roving. 
So   we'll   go   no   more  a-roving 

So   late  into   the  night. 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright. 

For  the  sword  outwears  at  sheath. 
And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe 
And  love  itself  have   rest. 

Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving. 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon, 
Yet  we'll  go  no  more  a-roving 

By  the  light  of  the  moon. 

— George  Gordon  Xoel  Byron. 


The  Burial  of  Moses. 
"And  He  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab.  over  against 
Beth-peor:  but  no  man  knoweth   of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day." — 
Deut.  xxxiv,  6. 

By   Nebo's  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  Jordan's  wave. 
In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab, 

There   lies   a  lonely  grave. 
And    no   man   knows   that    sepulchre. 

And  no  man  saw  it  e'er, 
For  the  angels  of  God  upturn'd  the   sod, 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 

That  was  the  grandest  funeral 

That   ever  passed  on   earth  : 
But   no   man   heard  the  trampling, 

Or  saw  the  train  go  forth, — 
Noiselessly  as  the  daylight 

Comes  back  when  night  is  done, 
And  the  crimson  streak  on  ocean's  cheek 

Grows  into  the  great  sun : — 

Xoiselessly    as   the    springtime 

Her  crown  of  verdure  weaves. 
And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills. 

Open  their  thousand  leaves ; 
So  without  sound  of  music. 

Or  voice  of  them  that  wept. 
Silently  down  from   the   mountain's  crown. 

The  great  procession  swept. 

Perchance  the  bald  old  eagle 

On  gray  Beth-peor's  height. 
Out   of  his   lonely  eyrie, 

Look'd  on  the  wondrous  sight ; 
Perchance   the  lion   stalking 

Still   shuns   that  hallow'd   spot ; 
For  beast  and  bird   have   seen   and  heard 

That  which  man  knoweth   not. 

But  when  the  warrior  dieth. 

His  comrades  in  the  war. 
With  arms  reversed  and  muffled  drum. 

Follow  his  funeral  car ; 
They  show  the  banners  taken. 

They  tell  his  battles  won. 
And  after  him  lead   his  masterless   steed. 

While  peals  the  minute-gun. 

Amid  the  noblest  of  the  land 

We  lay  the  sage  to  rest, 
And  give  the  bard  an  honored  place. 

With  costly  marble  drest, 
In  the  great  minster  transept 

Where  lights  like   glories  fall. 
And  the  organ  rings,  and  the  sweet  choir  sings 

Along  the  emblazoned  walL 

This  was  the  truest  warrior 

That   ever  buckled   sword ; 
This  the  most  gifted  poet 

That  ever  breathed  a  word; 
And  never  earth's  philosopher 

Traced   with   his  golden   pen. 
On  the  deathless  page,  truths  half  so  sage 

As  he  wrote  down  for  men. 

And   had   he   not   high   honor — 

The  hillside  for  a  pall, 
To  lie  in  state,  while  angels  wait 

With   stars   for   tapers  tall. 
And   the   dark   rock-pines,   like   tossing   plumes. 

Over   his   bier   to    wave. 
And  God's  own  hand  in  that  lonely  land 

To  lay  him  in  the  grave  ? 

In  that  strange  grave  without  a  name. 

Whence    his   uncoffin'd   clay 
Shall  break  again.   O  wondrous  thought ! 

Before  the  Judgment  Day. 
And   stand  with   glory'  wrapt   around 

On  the  hills  he  never  trod, 
And  speak  of  the  strife,  that  won  our  life. 

With  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 

O  lonely  grave  in   Moab's  land ! 

O  dark   Beth-peor's  hill ! 
Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  ours, 

And  teach  them  to  be  still. 
God  hath   his  mysteries  of  grace. 

Ways  that  we  can  not  tell : 
He  hides  them  deep,  like  the  hidden  sleep 

Of  him  he  loved  so  well. 

— Cecil  Frances  Alexander. 


In  England  there  is  a  large  use  of  a  Spanish  grass 
called  esparto  as  a  diluent  for  rag  paper  stock  in  making 
fine  white  papers.  As  far  back  as  1786  thistles  were 
made  into  paper  in  England.  In  1788  autumn  leaves 
were  made  into  paper  in  France.  In  1828  corn  husks 
were  made  into  paper  in  England,  part  of  which  fur- 
nished the  title-page  for  "Corbett's  Treatise  on  Com." 
Corbett  having  grown  the  corn.  In  1839  spent  tan  bark 
was  made  into  paper  in  England.  In  1854  an  English 
patent  was  issued  to  Alexander  Brown,  a  Scotchman, 
for  the  making  of  paper  from  ferns.  In  1862  stalks 
of  maize  and  sorghum  were  made  into  paper. 


Several  of  the  Siberian  rivers  flow  over  beds  of  solid 
ice. 


September  16,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


ANZACS  AT  WAR. 


A   New   Zealander   Describes    Some  of  His    Adventures  in 
the  Gallipoli  Campaign. 


The  sporting  spirit  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
English  youth  does  not  fail  in  the  English  colonies. 
The  Australians  and  New  Zealanders,  the  "Anzacs"  as 
they  called  themselves,  who  by  way  of  Egypt  landed 
on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  fought  like  tigers  in  what 
has  been  said  to  be  "the  bloodiest  and  most  cruel  battle 
yet  fought."  That  the  campaign  was  a  failure  does 
not  discredit  the  work  of  the  fighting  men,  for  the 
odds  were  all  against  them.  It  was  a  matter  of  landing 
on  the  coast  and  staying  there  without  cover  while  the 
Turks  upon  the  surrounding  hills  poured  streams  of 
lead.  In  "On  the  Anzac  Trail"  the  story  is  told  by  a 
Xew  Zealander  who  did  his  little  bit  with  the  rest  and 
who  prefers  to  sign  himself  with  the  nickname  of  the 
gang,  "Anzac."     He  commences: 

When  the  great  war  struck  Europe  I  was  living  with  my 
people  in  Ireland.  I  had  served  in  the  South  African  cam- 
paign, so,  of  course,  I  realized  that  it  was  up  to  me  to  roll 
up  again  and  do  my  bit  towards  keeping  the  old  rag  flying. 
It's  a  queer  thing,  but  let  a  man  once  go  on  the  warpath 
and  it's  all  the  odds  to  a  strap  ring  he's  or!  again,  full 
cry  to  the  sound  of  the  bugle.  I  reckon  it's  in  the  Britisher's 
blood ;  he  kind  of  imbibes  it  along  with  his  mother's  milk. 
When  all's  said  and  done  we  are  a  fighting  breed.  A  sporting 
crowd,  too,  and  we  tackle  war  much  as  we  would  a  game  of 
football — or  a  big  round-up  in  the  Never-Xever. 

The  Colonial,  who  is  often  regarded  by  the  dweller 
in  the  mother  land  as  somewhat  of  a  savage,  has  also 
his  standards,  as  "Anzac"  illustrates: 

1  don't  like  to  rub  it  in  where  men  who  have  rolled  up  to 
do  their  bit  are  concerned,  but  the  habits  of  those  Terrier 
shipmates  of  ours  were  enough  to  set  you  thinking.  They 
brought  homeliness  to  a  fine  art.  Spittoons  (had  we  possessed 
such)  would  have  been  scorned  by  them  as  savoring  of  arti- 
ficiality. Socks  were  made  to  wear,  not  to  be  hung  up  at 
night  and  looked  at.  Feet  were  intended  to  be  walked  on — 
and  soap  cost  money.  As  for  toothbrushes,  well,  they  were 
al>  right  for  polishing  buttons.  The  spectacle  of  a  big,  husky 
bushman  cleaning  his  teeth  night  and  morning  was  a  thing 
they  couldn't  understand  at  any  price,  much  less  appreciate. 
"If  I  did  that,"  observed  one  in  my  hearing,  "I'd  have  tooth- 
ache bad" ;   which  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion. 

The  newspaper  vendors  in  Cairo  made  amusing  use 
of  the  bits  of  the  English  language  which  they  man- 
aged to  pick  up : 

Everything  out  of  the  common  was  to  them  "very  goot 
news" — although  we  mightn't  think  so.  Thus  one  morning 
you  might  hear :  "Very  goot  news :  Englesch  'vancin' " ; 
while  the  same  evening  the  beggars  were  announcing :  '"Very 
goot  news:  strike  in  Glasgow."  We  got  to  take  this  kind  of 
thing  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  it  was  a  bit  tough  to  hear: 
"Very  goot  news :  Lord  Roberts  dead."  However,  as  time 
went  on  their  knowledge  of  English  increased  at  a  rapid  rate. 
But  it  was  camp  English — Australasian  at  that — and  when 
they  took  to  airing  it  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  things  hap- 
pened. They  were  especially  disrespectful  to  the  Kaiser, 
inventing  fancy  diseases  for  him  every  day,  and  prefacing 
each  item  with  the  usual  "Very  goot  news." 

"Before  visiting  Egypt,"  says  our  hero,  "I  had  the 
usual  Western  ideas  regarding  harem  life,"  but  he  con- 
tinues : 

I  soon  changed  that.  I'd  lay  an  even  bet  that  the  women 
of  the  East  are,  on  the  whole,  quite  satisfied  with  their  lot. 
True,  they  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  they  have  never 
run  across  anything  better.  Anyway  they  just  take  things 
as  they  find  them,  and  seem  quite  content  to  graft  like  billy- 
oh,  while  their  owners  lie  in  the  shade  and  smoke.  They  are 
really  on[y_  big  children,  these  women,  with  undeveloped 
brains.  The  men  have  the  education,  seem  to  hold  the  bank, 
while  the  women  are  treated  by  them  sometimes  as  toys  to 
play  with,  and  sometimes  as  willful  kids  that  have  got  to  be 
either  humored  or  punished.  I  must  say  I  never  ran  across 
a  brighter  or  more  cheery  lot  than  those  so-called  down- 
trodden  females.    .    .    . 

It  was  not  all  playtime,  however.  Things  commenced 
to  seem  serious  when  the  transports  sailed  from  Alex- 
andria. Here  is  a  note  written  just  before  leaving 
Lemnos  for  the  Dardanelles: 

April  24 — Preparations  for  the  big  event.  Told  that  the 
staff  were  prepared  to  lose  80  per  cent,  of  the  forces  to 
effect  a  landing;  also,  that  the  fleet  could  see  us  ashore  but 
that  it  couldn't  take  us  off  again;  once  ashore  we'd  have  to 
look  after  ourselves.  The  fellows  stroked  their  chins  and 
looked  thoughtful  for  a  spell ;  I  reckon  they  were  thinking 
of  the  pie  that  mother  used  to  make — or  of  their  latest  girls. 
We  were  also  told  that  as  like  as  not  all  the  wells  on  Gal- 
lipoli would  be  poisoned,  and  that  we  should  have  to  do  on 
our  water-bottles  for  three  days.  Three  days  on  about  a  pint 
and  half!  And  biscuits  ditto!  We  began  to  cotton  on  to  it 
that  it  wasn't  a  picnic  or  mothers'  meeting  we  were  out  to 
take  a  hand  in.  Were  served  out  with  n  two-ounce  tin  of 
tobacco  between  four  men,  and  three  packets  each  of 
cigarettes.  Handed  in  our  blankets  and  waterproof  sheets,  so 
will  be  going  ashore  as  we  stand.  Very  stiff  fight  expected, 
as  it  is  fairly  sure  that  the  Turks  will  do  all  that  is  in  them 
to  beat  us  back.  Wonder  how  many  of  the  boys  will  go 
under? 

Of  the  fighting  spirit  of  these  "boys"  when  faced 
with  the  reality  of  attack  he  writes : 

Over  the  sides  of  the  boats  dived  and  rolled  those  splendid 
infantrymen,   their  bayonets  already   fixed.     They   knew   what 
to  do  ;   no   need  to  give  them  orders.      Xo   time  to   form — no 
time  to  think.     The  cold  steel — nothing  but  the  steel !     Off  fell 
their  packs;   down  dropped  their  bayonet  points,   and  with   a 
wild  yell  that  rose  even  above  the  awful  battle  roar  that  made 
day  hideous  they  hurled  themselves  straight  as  their  rifles  at 
the  unseen  enemy.     In  sixes  and  sevens,  in  tens  and  twenties, 
in  platoons,    in   half-companies — just   as   they   tumbled   out   of 
the   boats — these   great-hearted    fellows    dashed   up   the   beach 
and  into  that  sickening  inferno.     They  didn't  fire  a  shot;  they 
didn't   waste    a    single    second.      They   just    flung   their    heavy  . 
packs    from    their   shoulders,    bent    their   heads   to    the    storm.  ' 
and  with  every  inch  of  pace  at  their  command,  they  charged  I 
the  Turkish  trenches,  some  fifty  yards  distant. 

Charge!      I    never   saw    a    charge    like    it.      It    was    a    wild,  ' 


breakneck  rush,  regardless  of  losses.  Nothing  short  of  killing 
every  man  of  that  magnificent  soldiery  could  have  stopped 
their  onslaught.  The  machine-guns  and  rifles  took  their  toll 
— but  they  utterly  failed  to  beat  down  that  desperate  assault 
delivered  by  those  iron-nerved  men — those  men  who  openly 
boasted  that  they  feared  "neither  God,  man,  nor  devil."  In 
a  moment  they  were  into  the  enemy's  front  line  of  trench, 
machine-guns  were  captured,  and  the  Turks  got  a  taste  of 
the  bayonet  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  es- 
caped- And  they  were  few.  Just  a  minute  of  sickening  yet 
exhilarating  butchery-  in  which  no  quarter  was  given ;  when 
to  kill!  and  kill!  was  joy  unspeakable — and  those  long, 
lean,  brown-faced  men  with  the  square  jaws  and  fierce  eyes 
were  up  again,  their  bayonets  smoking,  and  charging  the 
second  bne  of  trenches  with  the  same  daredevil  recklessness. 
What  power  on  earth  could  stop  such  men  ?  Xot  the  Turks, 
anyway.  With  imploring  cries  of  "Allah!  "Allah  !"  they  aban- 
doned their  trenches  and  scurried  up  through  the  scrub,  the 
panting  Colonials  straining  every  nerve  to  overtake  them. 


On  the  Anzac  Trail.     By  "Anzac' 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1. 

^m^ 

BATTERY  FLASHES. 


Philadelphia 


A  Soldier  Describes   Some    Recruiting   Incidents   as  Well  as 
Life  at  the  Front. 


The  nom  de  plume  "Wagger"  hides  the  identity  of 
the  author  of  "Battery  Flashes,"  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining volumes  that  has  yet  come  from  a  man  at  the 
front.  Double  interest  attaches  to  the  book  in  that  the 
writer  gives  an  account  not  only  of  actual  warfare,  but 
devotes  part  of  his  narrative  to  life  in  the  recruiting 
camps  in  England,  of  which  he  writes  most  entertain- 
ingly. But  really  the  chief  value  of  the  book  is  in  its 
revelation  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Englishman 
who  goes  out  to  battle  as  he  would  to  a  cricket  match 
— goes  out  to  do  hiS  best  partly  because  it  is  his  duty, 
partly  because  it  is  not  "the  thing"  to  shirk  any  task, 
whether  toil,  war,  or  play.  It  is  all  in  the  day's  work 
for  "Wagger"  and  his  kind.  This  spirit  is  well  illus- 
trated in  this  account  of  a  soldier  stuck  in  trench  mud, 
which  was  so  deep  and  sticky  as  actually  to  pull  off  the 
men's  boots : 

The  whole  business  is  so  inexpressibly  funny,  every  one 
wallowing  in  mud  and  no  one  bothers  about  it,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  conditions  we  are  all  used  to.  You  hear  now  and 
then  of  men  being  stuck — all  right !  dodge  along  with  a  spade 
and  help  him  dig  out ;  he  grins  and  probably  says,  "Rum 
blanky  war  this  !"  or  "I'd  like  to  plant  some  of  them  rummy 
slackers  in  this  'ere,"  as  I  heard  a  man  say  yesterday!  These 
infantry  go  through  nightmares  of  misery  and  discomfort, 
yet  they  always  have  a  cheerful  and  humorous  way  of  taking 
it  all.  I  passed  one  the  other  day  with  one  muddy  stockinged 
foot  on  a  piece  of  board,  the  other  booted  foot  firmly  em- 
bedded in  a  foot  of  gluey  clay,  patiently  digging  out  his  other 
boot,  which  had  burst  the  lace  and  stuck  in  the  mud  as  he 
wrenched  at  it.  All  he  said  was,  "Bad  weather  for  June, 
this,  choom,  aint  it?"  I  fairly  howled  at  him,  he  looked  so 
funny. 

And  another  mud  story  from  the  same  chapter: 

One  of  my  little  squad  got  stuck  once ;  the  mud  was  well 
up  his  thighs  and  very  sticky.  F.  and  I  were  a  yard  or  two 
in  front,  panting  hard  after  our  exertions  in  getting  through 
a  bad  bit  and  glad  to  stand  in  water  for  a  change  to  get  less 
resistance.  We  called  him  all  sorts  of  names  as  soon  as 
breath  would  allow,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  He  struggled  and 
wrenched,  and  we  went  back  and  tugged  at  him  and  got  our 
arms  up  to  the  shoulder  in  mud  in  getting  a  grip  of  his  knees ; 
but  he  was  exhausted,  and  after  great  struggles  to  get  our- 
selves out  we  got  a  spade  or  two,  and  with  the  help  of  two 
infantrymen  in  a  working  party  round  the  next  traverse  we 
laboriously  dug  him  out,  the  job  taking  three-quarters  of  an 
hour ;  so  you  can  imagine  our  state  on  getting  here. 

In  contrast  with  this  and  other  horrors  and  hardships 
of  life  in  the  trenches,  it  is  interesting  to  read  of  some 
of  the  author's  experiences  when  he  first  became  a 
"rookie."  He  and  his  comrades  thought  they  were 
having  a  really  arduous  life  in  serving  their  country 
and  their  king.     It  was  child's  play  to  what  followed; 

Rain,  rain,  and  wind,  and  yet  more  rain.  Water  lying  in 
large  sheets  all  over  the  horse  lines  two  inches  deep,  alter- 
nated with  mud  banks,  where  the  feet  slip  in  over  the  ankles. 
Rain  running  down  the  rifle,  and  trickling  along  the  forearm; 
rain  trickling  from  your  cap  down  your  neck  and  spine ; 
rain  sopping  through  your  overcoat,  tunic,  and  shirt,  till  your 
body  is  a  wet  pack ;  rain  swishing  off  the  trees  in  broad 
sheets,  and  then — the  irony  of  it — a  sharp  voice  breaks  in 
through  the  everlasting  swish  and  slush  of  water — "Guard  at 
the  water  trough,  is  all  well  ?" 

You  advance  swampily  into  the  dark  impenetrable  wall  of 
night,  and  answer,  perhaps  with  an  inward  sardonic  laugh, 
"All's  well."  Silence  again,  broken  only  by  the  eternal  swish- 
ing sound.  Would  that  a  German  would  only  come  and  try 
to  poison  the  water!  It  would  be  a  welcome  relief  to  chal- 
lenge and  shoot  at  something,  and  hear  the  tinkle  of  glass  as 
his  spectacles  caved  in  ! 

"Wagger"  (whose  narrative,  by  the  way,  is  in  the 
form  of  letters  written  home)  speaks  bitterly  of  the  in- 
different attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  army.  The 
following  is  written  just  before  his  departure  for 
France : 

We   had   a    sort    of    farewell    service    at    B yesterday 

morning,  9  :30  a.  m.,  the  first  church  parade  for  about  two  and 
a  half  months.  I  was  on  guard,  but  being  off  at  6  p.  m.  was 
able  to  go  to  C-  Cathedral,  which  is  always  full  of  off-duty 
men  every  Sunday  night.  The  cleric  didn't  break  in  to  his 
course  of  sermons  on  the  Prodigal  Son  which  he  has  been 
giving  to  say  a  word  of  advice  or  encouragement  to  the  men, 
and  not  a  word  was  said  of  their  going,  or  any  special  hymn 
or  prayer,  although  it  is  public  news,  and  we  had  the  dis- 
malest  Lenten  hymns  you  can  imagine.  Many  of  the  men 
were  frightfully  disgusted  at  what  may  be  their  last  service, 
possibly  forever.  Certainly  I  was.  The  C.  people,  for  all 
the  80,000  men  round  them,  don't  and  won't  realize  we  are 
at  war  for  our  very  existence  as  a  nation  and  an  empire, 
and,  bless  'em,  they  go  on  in  the  same  old  way.  The  dis- 
trict visitors  must  meet  and  their  sick  must  be  visited,  but 
not  a  word  will  the  cathedral  authorities  exert  themselves  to 
speak  to  the  great  army  that  is  nightly  melting  away.     Scores 


of  my  old  pals  went  thinking  to  get  .a  farewell  service,  know- 
ing the  general  had  told  the  cathedral  people.  If  the  man 
in  the  street  only  knew  what  the  army  abroad  and  in  Eng- 
land is  saying,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  the  king 
and  empire,  it  would  not  be  worth  fighting  just  for  the  sake 
of  the  Jews  and  foreigners  that  form  so  large  a  proportion 
of  our  population.  Luckily,  those  abroad  have  not  yet 
realized  that  the  civil  population  at  home  care  nothing  as  long 
as  they  can  eat,  sleep,  and  make  money  as  of  old:  when  they 
do,  heaven  help   England. 

Here  is  a  pathetic  picture  of  a  couple  of  war  vic- 
tims: 

Just  after  dark  up  came  an  old  man  and  woman  with  a 
mule  and  three-wheeled  cart  ( we  were  on  the  job  from  4  to  9 
p.  m.).  The  woman  was  weeping  bitterly,  as  all  that  was 
left  of  their  home — their  whole  world — was  a  glowing  fur- 
nace with  not  more  than  three  feet  height  of  wall  left  to  show 
where  their  house  had  been.  We  put  the  old  woman  safely 
behind  some  sandbags,  while  the  man  searched  for  anything 
of  their  household  goods  that  was  left :  half  an  hour's  search 
brought  nothing  more  than  a  bucket,  a  teapot,  and  one  or  two 
other  metal  odds  and  ends,  and  their  cat.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing so  pitiable  in  my  life  as  their  departure,  the  old  woman 
— about  sixty — trailing  along  ten  yards  behind  the  cart,  re- 
luctantly and  constantly  looking  back  at  the  little  place  that 
had  probably  sheltered  them  for  the  whole  of  their  lives,  the 
whole  scene  flickering  redly  for  a  hundred  yards  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  where  other  cottages  were  burning.  We  felt 
very  helpless  and  could  do  little  beyond  giving  her  a  bit  of 
chocolate  and  what  little  cash  we  had,  enough,  one  hopes,  to 
get  them  to  the  nearest  living  town,  where  they  can  get  into 
touch  with  relief  committees  and  perhaps  be  sent  to  England. 
The  thing  that  upset  us  most,  however,  was  that  the  poor 
old  couple  were  under  sniping  fire  until  we  put  them  behind 
the  sandbags,  and  when  they  went  off  we  just  followed  them 
till  a  turn  in  the  road  took  them  out  of  range.  After  that 
we  sat  in  a  ditch  and  made  remarks  about  the  Kaiser  that 
aren't  fit  for  reproduction  in  secret  code. 

The  author  does  not  care  for  French  villages  or 
farms  nor  for  the  French  peasantry,  and  is  frank  in 
expressing  his  opinions : 

I  had  a  rare  luxury  the  other  day — a  bath  in  a  bucket  of 
water.  It  had  to  be  done  on  the  installment  plan,  and  I  may 
say  that  our  daily  ablutions,  though  meagre,  are  a  source  of 
unbounded  astonishment  to  the  woman  and  her  man  who  still 
stay  here !  It  is  a  phase  of  daily  life  that  doesn't  enter  into 
their  domestic  economy,  and  for  any  one  -  to  try-  and  get 
clean  when  they  will  presently  be  dirty  again  is  a  mild  but 
innocent  foolishness.  Madame  certainly  does  wipe  her  hands 
on  her  soiled  apron  before  bringing  you  half  a  franc's  worth 
of  butter  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  but  whether  with  the 
object  of  cleaning  the  apron  or  the  hands  we  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  determine.  From  the  state  of  the  butter,  how- 
ever, expert  opinion  leans  toward  the  former.  Monsieur — 
but  I  hardly  like  to  tell  you  of  it  (hand  the  letter  over  to 
H.  to  read!) — Monsieur  does  not  wear  braces,  but  there  is  a 
button  of  tremendous  responsibilities  which  just  keeps  his 
bifurcated  garment  hooked  round  his  hips.  He  works  hard 
with  a  flail ;  we  look  on  shaking  with  apprehension.  I  know 
it  will  happen  one  day.    .    .    . 

A  few  months  of  fighting  change  a  man's  sense  of 
humor — he  imbibes  new  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes 
"fun" : 

Today — that  is,  since  this  evening — we  have  had  some  fun. 
We  have  watched  the  fresh  earth  growing  nearer  and  nearer, 
the  flash  of  spades  every  now  and  then,  and  let  them  work 
as  far  as  possible  for  safety,  just  to  encourage  the  beggars. 
And  then  early  this  evening  the  second  battery  got  the 
angle  and  range:  first  shot  100  yards  over,  just  to  prevent 
them  running  back  to  their  fire  trench  ;  second  shell  just  about 
over  the  end  of  the  sap ;  then  a  high  explosive,  to  burst  on 
percussion,  from  us,  and  one  from  the  heavy  battery'  behind  us 
just  to  smash  in  all  the  work  they  had  done.  That's  all ;  but 
tonight  we  have  two  of  our  guns  laid  on  the  saphead  again, 
and  the  infantry  listening  post  will  be  out :  if  there  are  signs 
of  work  being  continued,  word  will  come  to  me  on  the 
'phone,  the  listening  post  will  come  in.  and  it  will  fall  to  my 
lot  to  give  the  word  "action"  down  the  wire ;  thirty  seconds 
after,  a  shell  will  burst  over  or  on  the  saphead.  and  the  Ger- 
mans will  get  very  fed  up  and  shell  our  trenches  and  batteries 
viciously  all  the  next  day.  This  has  often  happened,  and  we 
remain  silent,  and  then  after  they  have  spat  out  their  anger 
and  think  they  have  blown  away  every  gun  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  we  give  them  a  battery  salvo,  as  do  other  batteries, 
just  one  shell  fired  from  each  of  the  four  guns  at  once,  to 
show  them  we  are  still  all  alive  and  smiling;  it  is  a  form  of 
humor  that  irritates  them  tremendously. 

"Wagger,"  who  enlisted  as  a  raw  recruit  when 
barely  out  of  his  teens,  had,  at  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  letters,  been  promoted  to  sergeant.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  has  gone  still  higher,  and  that  he  has 
been  spared  from  death,  for  his  book  reveals  him  as 
a  brave  and  gallant  youth,  as  well  as  a  chronicler  of 
unusual  ability. 

Battery  Flashes.  Bv  "Wagger."  Xew  York:  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1. 


Except  among  mining  men  the  generally-prevailing 
idea  exists  that  the  Spaniards  did  little  real  deep 
mining  in  Mexico,  hence  must  have  left  valuable  ore 
bodies  unworked.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  operated  in 
their  slow,  methodical  manner  at  surprising  depth. 
For  example,  the  deepest  shaft — until  very  recent  years 
at  any  rate — on  the  Mother  Lode  in  the  rich  Guana- 
juato district  was  the  Tiro  General  at  the  Yalenciana 
mine.  Obregon,  a  Spaniard,  put  the  shaft  down  and  it 
cost  a  million  pesos.  The  bonanza  it  uncovered  yielded 
over  three  hundred  times  its  cost.  It  is  1800  feet  deep, 
thirty-two  feet  in  diameter,  octagonal  in  section,  and 
lined  with  solid  masonry  for  the  first  hundred  feet. 
In  striking  contrast  to  modern  shafts,  not  a  stick  of 
timber  was  used  to  support  the  walls.  Hoisting  was 
accomplished  by  mule  power.  Eight  malacates,  or 
horse  whims,  one  hoisting  from  each  face  of  the  octa- 
gon, raised  the  broken  rock  to  the  surface  in  rawhide 
buckets.      Water    now    stands    in    the    shaft    600    feet 

below  the  collar. 

■■» 

The  working  force  of  the   British   navy, 
ashore,  aggregates  more  than  1,000,000  men. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Heart  of  Rachael, 
We  can  hardly  see  that  Mrs.  Xorris  has 
helped  very  substantially  toward  an  elucida- 
tion of  the  divorce  problem.  The  modern 
novel  very  seldom  does  help.  The  author  has 
a  despotic  control  over  the  stage,  and  there- 
fore the  characters  are  usually  unrepresenta- 
tive. And  it  may  be  said  that  the  power  to 
misrepresent  is  often  un scrupulous ly  used. 

Mrs.  Norris  seems  to  have  fallen  into  two 
capital  faults  in  her  efforts  to  be  modern. 
The  first  fault  is  her  identification  of  wealth 
with  worthlessness.  The  second  fault  is  that 
kind  of  realism  which  delights  in  the  narra- 
tion of  trivial  nothings.  There  is  no  real  di- 
vorce problem  among  the  idle  rich-  They  are 
not  important  enough.  Nor  are  they  impor- 
tant enough  to  justify  these  elaborate  descrip- 
tions or  their  talk,  their  dress,  their  morals, 
and  their  manners. 

Rachael  Breckinridge  is  married  to  a  roue, 
and  eventually  she  divorces  him.  Free  to  fol- 
low her  more  mature  impulses,  she  marries  a 
doctor,  and  for  a  time  she  gives  full  play  to 
a  nature  that  has  hitherto  been  asphyxiated 
by  the  unrealities  and  falsenesses  of  the  fash- 
ionable world.  Her  whole  life  is  rilled  by  her 
husband  and  her   children. 

But  the  new  husband  proves  unfaithful. 
He  becomes  infatuated  with  a  sort  of  ama- 
teur actress,  and  Rachael,  who  now  believes 
that  divorce  is  wrong,  determines  to  endure 
her  shame  in  silence.  But  the  girl  demands 
of  her  that  she  liberate  her  husband  just  as 
she  had  previously  liberated  herself,  and 
Rachael  feels  herself  compelled  to  consent. 
The  consent  is  not  actually  needed-  One  of 
her  children  meets  with  an  accident,  and  only 
the  skill  of  the  father  can  save  him.  Rachael 
and  her  husband  are  thus  brought  together 
once  more  and  a  reconciliation  follows. 

The  story  is  an  interesting  one  because  it  is 
so  well  told.  Mrs.  Xorris  could  hardly  write 
an  uninteresting  story  if  she  tried.  But  it  is 
hardly  worth  telling.  The  average  reader 
knows  nothing  of  the  particular  "set"  in- 
volved, nor  wants  to.  Its  existence  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifferent  and  contemptuous  faith  to 
most  of  us.  Its  circumstances  have  no  gen- 
eral application.  The  problem  of  divorce  is 
nation-wide,  indeed  world-wide,  and  therefore 
Mrs.  Xorris  would  have  done  better  to  fill  her 
stage  with  real  people,  with  people  that 
matter. 

The  Heaht  of  Rachael.  By  Kathleen  Norris. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  S1.35  net. 


With  Serbia  Into  Exile. 

Mr.  Fortier  Jones  is  a  Texan  who  was 
studying  journalism  at  Columbia  when  the  in- 
spiration came  to  him  to  volunteer  for  relief 
work  in  Serbia,  and  the  narrative  which  he 
tells  of  his  experiences  bears  testimony  both 
to  his  modesty  and  to  his  warm  and  sympa- 
thetic temperament.  The  main  part  of  his 
book  does  not  deal,  however,  with  relief  and 
hospital  work,  but  with  the  fearful  tragedy 
of  the  retreat  of  the  army  and  of  the  nation 
over  the  Albanian  Mountains.  Little  has  yet 
been  written  of  this  agony  of  a  refugee  na- 
tion, and  Mr.  Jones'  tale  as  an  eye-witness  is 
important. 

His  account  is  not  made  up,  however, 
merely  of  harrowing  descriptions  of  ineffable 
suffering,  but  is  full  of  fascinating  and  touch- 
ing incidents  that  thrill.  You  see  not  only 
the  long  line  of  men,  women,  and  children 
painfully  dragging  their  weary  feet  through 
mud  and  snow,  through  rain  and  sleet,  per- 
ishing from  wounds  and  starvation  and  cold, 
and  dropping  down  by  the  roadside  to  die, 
but  also  the  heroic  spirit  that  animated  alL 

Here  is  a  typical  incident  of  the  march: 

Into  our  little  snow-walled  circle  of  vision 
crept  a  woman  of  at  least  sixty,  or,  rather, 
we  overtook  her  as  she  moved  painfully 
along.  Methodically  like  a  jumping-jack,  she 
pulled  one  weary  foot  and  then  the  other  out 
of  the  freezing  slush.  She  had  no  shoes  or 
opanki.  She  was  utterly  alone,  and  seemed 
to  have  not  the  slightest  interest  or  connec- 
tion with  any  that  were  passing.  Every  effort 
she  made  was  weaker  than  the  preceding  one- 
Death  by  the  side  of  the  fleeing  thousands 
stared  her  in  the  face.  A  soldier  came  up,  a 
man  of  the  second  line,  I  judged,  neither 
young  nor  old.  Hunger  and  fatigue  showed 
on  his  unkempt  face.  The  woman  bumped 
against  him,  and  the  slight  impact  sent  her 
over.  He  stooped  and  picked  her  up,  seeing 
how  weak  she  was.  Instinctively  he  threw 
down  his  gun  and  heavy  cartridge-belt,  and 
half-carrying  the  old  woman  started  forward. 
With  every  ounce  of  strength  she  had  she 
jerked  away  from  him,  snatched  up  the  gun 
and  ammunition,  and,  holding  them  up  to 
him,  motioned  where  the  cannon  could  be 
heard,  and  she  cursed  those  horrible  Serbian 
oaths  at  him,  saying  many  things  I  could  not 
understand.  Again  he  tried  to  help  her,  but 
she  flung  the  gun  at  him,  and  began  creeping 
forward  again.  She  must  have  known  that 
befo.  e  the  next  kilometer-stone  she  would  be 
lying  helpless  in  the  snow.  So  did  we  witness 
a  tiling  that  mediaeval  poets  loved  to  sing 
abf>  it  It  happened  almost  before  we  knew. 
Li  £  a  flash  of  lightning,  her  act  showed  the 
st\  x  of  that  woman  and  of  the  people  from 
whi-h  she  came;  but  it  wasn't  poetic.  It  was 
primitive,  crude,  and  cruel,  and  it  wasn't  the 


sort  of  thing  I  want  ever  to  see  or  hear  about 
again. 

Nothing  in  Mr.  Jones'  book  is  more  satis- 
factory than  the  way  he  hits  the  correspond- 
ents who  have  spoken  in  derogatory  terms  of 
the  Serbian  people  and  their  character.  Their 
superficial  observations  do  not  stand  up  well 
beside  the  experience  of  a  man  who  tramped 
beside  them  in  the  time  of  their  great  agony. 

Americans  have  been  taking  to  themselves 
much  credit  for  the  stamping  out  oT  the 
typhus  in  Serbia,  and  Mr.  Jones  waxes  some- 
what sarcastic  as  he  points  out  that  while 
America  did  something,  that  it  was  small  com- 
pared with  what  Russia  did  both  in  money 
and  in  doctors  and  nurses.  He  rightly  ob- 
jects to  Americans  overestimating  their  share 
in  relief  work  and  blatantly  advertising  it. 

J.    B.    L. 

With  Serbia  Into  Exile.  By  Fortier  Jones- 
New  York:   The   Century   Company;   $1.60  net 


Doing  Their  Bit 

Mr.  Boyd  Cable's  descriptions  of  life  in  the 
trenches  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  the 
imaginative  work  of  an  unusually  dramatic 
and  vigorous  writer.  But  it  is  evident  from 
his  latest  work  that  he  was  dealing  with  his 
own  experiences,  since  he  tells  us  that  he  has 
returned  from  the  front  in  order  to  picture 
the  no  less  strenuous  work  that  is  being  done 
at  home. 

It  is  mainly  the  work  of  the  women  with 
which  he  concerns  himself.  England  seems 
to  have  been  turned  into  one  vast  arsenal  and 
equipped  with  every  piece  of  mechanism  in 
the  kingdom  that  can  be  adapted  to  mili- 
tary manufacturing  purposes.  Thousands  of 
women  have  been  attracted  from  their  normal 
occupations  and  under  the  stress  of  necessity 
they  have  become  experts.  Old  men  have 
been  called  from  their  retirement,  and  no  one 
capable  of  service  has  been  left  outside  an 
almost  incredible  mobilization  of  the  re- 
sources, animate  and  inanimate,  of  the  whole 
country.  It  is  certainly  a  surprising  picture, 
and  in  Mr.  Cable's  hands  it  loses  none  of  its 
vivid    coloring. 

Doing  Their  Bit.  By  Boyd  Cable.  New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton    &   Co.;    $1    net. 


The  Presidency. 
This  little  volume  is  a  reprint  of  a  chapter 
from  "Constitutional  Government  in  the 
United  States,"  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  pub- 
lished in  1908.  In  the  light  of  current  events 
it  may  be  said  to  form  an  interesting  com- 
parison between  theory  and  practice.  Thus 
we  find  the  author  saying  of  the  President : 
"He  is  the  representative  of  no  constituency, 
but  of  the  whole  people.  When  he  speaks  in 
his  true  character  he  speaks  for  no  special 
interest"     Nous  avons  change  tout  cela. 

The  President  of  the  United  States.  By 
Woodrow  Wilson.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
50  cents  net. 


The  Psychic  World- 
Psychic  Research  has  now  become  so  seri- 
ous a  study  that  we  must  confess  to  a  sense 
of  disappointment  at  this  airy*  inconsequen- 
tial, and  frivolous  presentation.  It  contains 
hardly  a  line  indicative  of  either  thought  or 
experience,  and  while  this  sort  of  careless 
and  irresponsible  gossip  may  be  well  adapted 
to  the  Sunday  supplement  and  the  empty 
minds  that  read  it,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  offered  to  a  world  already  used 
to  sober  and  reflecting  speculation. 

Peeps  Into  the  Psychic  World.  By  M.  Mac- 
Dennot  Crawford.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott   Company;   §1.25   net 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
A  cheerful  rendering  of  the  old  Mother 
Goose  rhymes,  with  all  the  disagreeable  parts 
tactfully  altered  into  jingles  of  love  and 
laughter  by  Emma  S.  Seale  is  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  in  a  new  style 
with  illustrations  by  Gertrude   Marin. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  published 
August  28th  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  prac- 
tical manuals  to  be  called  Lippincott's  Home 
Manuals.  They  promise  to  do  for  women 
what  the  now  standard  Lippincott  Farm 
Manuals  do  for  the  farmer  and  equally  for 
the  student  "Clothing  for  Women"  is  by 
Miss  Laura  I.  Baldt,  B.  S.,  instructor  in  the 
department  of  textiles  and  clothing,  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University.  It  covers  se- 
lection, design,  and  construction.  Matthew 
Page  Andrews,  M.  A.,  is  the  author  of  the 
"Brief  History  of  the  United  States,"  a  sec- 
ondary school  history  that  offers  a  fresh 
and  interesting  treatment  of  the  subject,  hap- 
pily free  from  sectional  bias.  "A  Text-Book 
of  Practical  Hydraulics,"  by  J.  Park,  and 
"Centrifugal  Pumps  and  Suction  Dredgers," 
by  W.  W.  Sargent  are  valuable  additions  to 
the  literature  of  these  subjects. 

The  gentle,  fun-loving  soul  of  Canon 
James  Adderley  is  shown  at  its  best  in  his 
book,  "In  Slums  and  Society,"  which  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  have  just  published.  It  is  a 
book  of  friendly,  intimate,  and  harmless  gos- 
sip concerning  people  and  things,  met  with 
and  thought   about   during   a  long   and   busy 


life — all  flavored  with  that  dry.  kindly  humor 
that  age  only  makes  more  mellow.  The  book 
is  not  merely  amusing ;  the  wealth  of  anec- 
dote concerns  some  of  the  most  prominent 
ecclesiastical  and  literary  figures  in  England, 
and  gives  a  better  understanding  of  their  per- 
sonality- than  would  a  whole  chapter  of  biog- 
raphy. 

Professor  J.  Y.  Simpson,  author  of  "The 
Self-Discovery  of  Russia,"  and  holder  of  the 
chair  of  natural  science  at  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  stated  recently  that  as  a  result 
of  the  present  war  his  college  is  practically 
without  students.  "Where  we  had  originally 
over  one  hundred  seniors,"  he  is  quoted  as 
saying,  "we  face  a  prospect  of  only  eight  this 
coming  year." 

Stella  George  Stern  Perry,  author  of 
"Little  Bronze  Playfellows,"  "The  Kind  Ad- 
venture," and  other  children's  books,  has  in 
preparation  for  publication  by  Paul  Elder  & 
Co.  a  novel  fain-  story  entitled  "The  Clever 
Mouse."  It  is  written  in  six  chapters,  each 
chapter  just  long  enough  for  a  good-night 
story,  and  is  to  be  printed  in  a  separate 
little  booklet.  The  little  set  is  to  be  illus- 
trated by  Virginia  Goodrich,  brightly  printed 
with  gay  covers,  and  enclosed  in  a  special  en- 
velope tied  with  tape. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  opened 
their  publishing  season  September  9th  with 
the  following  list  of  books :  "The  Wall 
Street  Girl,"  a  novel  by  Frederick  Orin  Bart- 
lett :  "The  Penny  Piper  of  Saranac,"  an  essay 
on  Stevenson,  by  Stephen  Chalmers ;  "Gen- 
eral Botha :  The  Career  and  the  Man,"  by 
Harold  Spender ;  "Henry  David  Thoreau :  A 
Critical  Study,"  by  Mark  Van  Doren : 
"June,"  a  story  for  girls,  by  Edith  Barnard 
Delano ;  "The  Great  Dot  Mystery,"  by  Clif- 
ford L.  Sherman;  "The  Iliad,"  Bryant's  trans- 
lation, illustrated  from  the  celebrated  Flax- 
man  drawings ;  a  flexible  leather  edition  in 
nine  volumes  ■  of  Thackeray's  novels,  and  a 
revised  edition  of  Edward  Stanwood's  "A 
History  of  the  Presidency,"  with  additional 
matter  and  a  full  index. 

The  first  book  by  Robert  Frost  since  his 
"Xorth  of  Boston,"  already  in  its  seventh 
edition,  will  be  "Mountain  Interval."  The 
poems  in  this  new  book,  which  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.  announce  for  October  26th,  like  those 
in  his  earlier  volume,  frequently  have  a  sig- 
nificance much  wider  than  their  simple  Xew 
England  setting. 

"Seventeen,"  Booth  Tarkington's  new 
novel,  is  being  widely  read  in  Russia.  A  let- 
ter from  Petrograd  reports  that  "day  and 
night  shifts  of  the  war  correspondents — 
American,  French,  and  English — are  rapidly 
absorbing  it,  and  delighted  discussions  of  Jane 
and  Genesis  quite  sidetrack  front  gossip." 

Harper  &  Brothers  on  September  12th  pub- 
lished a  new  novel  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
called  "The  World  for  Sale." 

A  new  war  book,  announced  by  the  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company  for  publication  Septem- 
ber 30th,  is  "Ambulance  Xumber  10,  Personal 
Letters  from  the  Front,"  by  Leslie  Buswell. 
These  letters,  like  so  many  of  the  best  ac-  , 
counts  from  the  front  were  written  with  no 
thought  of  their  ever  being  published.  They 
were  first  printed  for  private  distribution 
among  the  author's  friends,  and  are  now 
offered  to  the  public  because  the  demand 
for  them  became  too  great  to  be  met  by  a 
limited  printing. 

Of  non-fiction,  one  of  the  important  books 
on  the  Stokes  list  is  "Literature  in  Ireland," 
by  Thomas  MacDonagh,  who  was  one  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  leaders  recently  executed.  Assist- 
ant professor  of  English  at  the  National  Uni- 
versity- of  Ireland  and  a  poet,  MacDonagh 
was  well  fitted  to  write  a  study  of  Anglo- 
Irish  literature.  He  has  included  a  valuable 
selection  of  illustrative  pieces.  Among  the 
modern  men  treated  are  Plunkett  and  Pearse, 
James  Stephens,  Yeats,  and  the  Sigersons. 

The  coaching  of  eight  recent  Harvard  de- 
bating teams,  seven  of  which  were  victorious, 
is  one  of  the  practical  experiences  that  enter 
into  the  making  of  Arthur  P.  Stone  and  S.  L. 
Garrison's  "Essentials  of  Argument"  which 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  published  on  the  last  day 
of  August.  Both  the  authors  are  instructors 
at  Harvard. 

Amelia  E.  Barr,  who,  though  she  has  passed 
her  eighty-fifth  year,  is  still  actively  engaged 
in  writing,  is  to  publish  this  fall,  through  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  her  sixty-third  book — a  novel 
entitled  "Profit  and  Loss."  As  has  been  the 
case  with  Mrs.  Barr's  later  novels,  its  scenes 
are  laid  in  Scotland  and  the  theme  is  based 
upon  the  biblical  quotation,  "For  what  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ?" 

Sir  Henry  Lucy,  perhaps  better  known  to 
Americans  as  "Toby,  M.  P.,"  of  Punch,  has 
published  the  third  and  last  volume  of  his 
memoirs.  The  first  volume  he  called  "Sixty 
Years  in  the  Wilderness :  Some  Passages  by 
the  Way,"  the  next  "More  Passages  by  the 
Way,"    and   the   present   one   he   whimsically 
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entitles  "Xearing  Jordan"  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.).  These  delightful  volumes  are  no  con- 
nected narrative,  no  attempt  at  autobiography, 
but  merely  a  mass  of  reminiscence  and  anec- 
dote written  with  that  easy  friendly  manner 
and  that  kindly  humor  for  which  "Toby,  M. 
P.,"  was  so  well  liked. 

"Financial  Chapters  of  the  War,"  by  Alex- 
ander Dana  Xoyes,  is  announced  for  publica- 
tion by  the  Scribners  shortly.  Mr.  Xoyes, 
who  is  well  known  as  the  financial  editor  of 
the  Xew  York  Evening  Post,  discusses  clearly 
and  simply  the  leading  financial  events  of 
the  war  and  their  probable  results. 

The  "Epic  of  Dixmude,"  published  in  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Soldier  Tales  of  the  Great 
War,  is  that  heroic  episode  in  which  6000 
French  marines  and  5000  Belgians  held  at  bay 
three  German  army  corps,  and  saved  all  Flan- 
ders that  lay  at  their  backs.  Among  many 
exploits  worthy  of  Dumas'  immortals  was  that 
of  "one  purple-faced  sweating  marine,  who 
had  seen  his  brother  fall,  and  swore  that  he 
would  have  the  blood  of  twenty  Boches.  He 
went  for  them  with  the  bayonet  counting 
'one !  two !  three !'  etc.,  till  he  had  reached 
twenty-two.  After  that  he  returned  to  his 
company,  a  madman.  'How  many  of  you 
were  there?'  asked  a  Prussian  major  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner.  'Forty  thousand,  at 
least !'  And  when  he  read  that  there  had 
been  only  6000  sailors  he  wept  with  rage, 
muttering:     'Ah,  if  we  had  only  known!'" 

Mark  Twain's  "Innocents  Abroad"  is  one  of 
the  few  volumes  which  have  found  space  on 
the  German  U-boat  during  its  sub-Atlantic 
voyage. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Girl  Philippa. 

Mr.  Chambers  has  surrendered  to  the  spell 
of  the  moment  and  has  written  a  war  story. 
He  wrote  some  war  stories  in  his  early  days, 
far  better  ones  than  this,  but  at  least  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  that  on  this  occasion 
he  has  kept  inanity  at  arms'  length. 

His  heroine,  Philippa,  when  first  we  meet 
her.  is  cashier  in  the  sen-ice  of  a  rascally 
restaurant-keeper  in  France,  who  manages  to 
be  a  spy  for  both  the  French  and  German 
governments.  Philippa  is  rescued  from  the 
clutches  of  this  villain  by  an  American  artist 
and  a  British  military'  secret  agent,  and  be- 
fore we  take  leave  of  her  we  find  that  she 
is  actually  some  kind  of  a  Balkan  princess, 
so  aristocratic,  indeed,  that  she  has  to  re- 
verse the  usual  process  and  lift  the  burden 
of  proposal   from   the  shoulders  of  her  lover. 

The  narrative  can  hardly  be  said  to  mean- 
jder.  Being  a  war  story,  it  appropriately  ex- 
plodes upon  every  page.  Battle,  murder,  and 
sudden  death  follow  each  other  with  breath- 
less rapidity,  so  fast,  indeed,  that  real  war 
could  never  keep  pace  with  it  all.  When  we 
reach  the  last  page  we  are  inclined  to  wonder 
if  the  game  was  worth  the  candle,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  our  reaching  the  last 
page.  We  shall  probably  do  it  in  a  single 
sitting. 

The  Girl  Philippa.  By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.40  net. 


various  kinds  of  explosives  and  describe  their 
manufacture  in  such  detail  as  to  give  to  the 
whole  procedure  an  appearance  of  almost  un- 
desirable  simplicity. 


Nervous  Diseases. 
Usually  we  have  small  sympathy  for  the 
victim  of  nervous  weakness.  .  We  feel  that 
it  is  a  form  of  hypochondria  which  can  be 
conquered  by  the  will,  and  we  may  say  that 
Dr.  Bernard  Hollander,  M.  D.,  author  of  these 
two  volumes  addressed  respectively  to  men 
and  women,  has  a  good  deal  to  say  in  con- 
firmation of  this  view.  Medical  science  can 
not  do  very  much  for  the  victim  of  nervous 
disorders  except  in  the  way  of  good  advice. 
The  patient  must  cure  himself.  He  must 
regulate  his  work  and  the  way  he  does  it. 
He  must  learn  to  think  along  new  lines,  and 
if  he  can  superimpose  a  mental  reform  on  an 
improved  physical  basis  he  ought  to  get  well. 
But  will-power  is  the  chief  requisite. 

Nervous  disorders,  says  the  author,  are  not 
caused  by  hard  intellectual  work.  It  never  in- 
jures any  one.  They  are  produced  by  a  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  life,  by  despondency,  and 
by  the  obsession  of  fears.  To  be  nervously 
healthy  we  must  be  on  the  offensive  toward 
conditions,  and  not  the  defensive.  We  must 
adopt  a  wholesome  and  positive  philosophy 
and  live  it.  We  must  make  war  upon  our 
moods  and  master  them.  The  doctor  may 
help  us,  but  he  can  not  do  it  for  us.  Dr. 
Hollander  writes  so  sanely  and  helpfully  that 
simply  the  reading  of  his  books  might  be  con- 
sidered as  efficient  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

Nervous  Disorders  of  Men  and  Nervous  Dis- 
orders Of  Women.  Bv  Bernard  Hollander,  M.  D. 
New   York:    E.   P.    Du'tton  &  Co.;    $1.25   net  each. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
"Waitful  Watching,"  by  James  L.  Ford 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  60  cents  net), 
is  a  sort  of  schoolboy  allegory'  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  indicative  of  the  author's  opinion 
of  America  for  her  neutrality. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Little  Hunchback 
Zia,"  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has  writ- 
ten a  short  story'  °f  the  nativity  for  children. 
The  illustrations,  that  are  exceptionally  good, 
are  by  Spencer  B.  Nichols  and  W.  T.  Benda. 
It  is  published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.      Price,    75    cents  net. 

Nina  B.  Lamkin,  author  of  "Dances,  Drills, 
and  Story  Plays,"  just  published  by  T.  S. 
Denison  &  Co.  (75  cents),  has  given  us  a  little 
volume  that  will  be  a  veritable  treasure-trove 
to  those  interested  in  recreative  and  play- 
ground occupations.  The  instructions  are 
clear  and  precise  and  the  range  is  a  wide 
one. 

Ethel  Howard,  author  of  "Potsdam  Princes," 
was  governess  to  the  sons  of  the  Kaiser,  and 
now  she  gives  us  her  impressions  of  the  royal 
family  of  Germany  and  of  court  life  in  the 
course  of  an  unpretentious  volume  that  may 
not  leave  us  very  much  wiser,  but  that  is  at 
least  frank  and  sincere.  It  is  published  by 
E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.     Price,   $2  net. 

The  Woodberry  Society  has  published  the 
address  on  "Shakespeare"  delivered  at  the 
celebration  of  the  tercentenary-  of  the  death 
of  Shakespeare,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
department  of  English  of  Brown  University, 
April  26,  1916.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any- 
thing new  can  now  be  said  about  Shakespeare, 
but  we  may  at  least  commend  this  address 
for  its  grace. 

At  a  time  when  bomb-throwing  seems  to  be 
not  wholly  confined  to  the  battlefield  there 
might  be  cause  for  apprehension  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a  little  volume  that  deals  so  prac- 
tically with  the  making  of  explosives  as  does 
"A  Manual  of  Explosives,"  by  Albert  R.  J. 
Ramsey  and  H.  Claude  Weston  (E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;   $1   net).     The   authors  deal   with   the 
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New  Books  Received. 
Love's    Inferno.      By    Dr.    Edward    Stilgebauer. 
New    York:     Brentano's;    $1.35    net. 

A    novel,    translated    from   the    German. 

A  Gentleman   of  France.      By    Rene    Boylesve. 
New  York:  Brentano's;  $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

International  Government.  By  L.  S.  Woolf. 
New    York:    Brentano's;    $2   net. 

An  international  authority  for  the  prevention  of 
war. 

Dances,  Drills,  and  Story-Plays.  By  Nina  B. 
Lamkin.  Chicago:  T.  S.  Denison  Company;  75 
cents. 

For  every  day  and  holidays. 

England  and  Germany.  By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 
Xew    York:    Brentano's;    $3    net. 

A  general  consideration  of  the  problems  of  the 
war. 

The  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  War. 
By  Yves   Guyot.      New  York:    Brentano's;   $3   net. 

An  attempt  to  deduce  from  the  political  and 
economic  causes  of  the  present  war  the  principles 
governing  the  conditions  which  can  assure  a  last- 
ing  peace. 

The   Roof  of  the  World.     By   Henry-  G.    Bar- 
nett.     Boston:  Sherman,   French  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Untraveled    Trails.      By   Howard   Hilles.      Bos- 
ton:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The    Wanderer.      Bv    Shalah    Silverman    Rom- 
berg.    Chicago:  Rand,   McNally  &  Co.;  $1   net 
Four  short   stories. 

The  Mother  and  Her  Child.  By  William  S. 
Sadler,  M.  D.,  and  Lena  K.  Sadler,  M.  D.  Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

A  volume  of  advice. 

The     New     Breed.       By    Andrew    Firth.       New 
York:    Brentano's;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Wonder    Tales    Retold.       By    Katharine    Pyle. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
For  children  from  seven  to  twelve. 

Duty  and  Other  Irish  Comedies.     By  Seumas 
O'Brien.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
Five    dramas. 

Talks  on  Business  Correspondence.  By  Wil- 
liam Cushing  Bamburgh.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.;  $1  net. 

Advice    on    letter-writing. 

Hurt    Songs   and   Home   Songs.      By   Denis   A. 
McCarthy.     Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1   net 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Pilgrims  of  Today.     By  Mary  H.  Wade.     Bos- 
ton:  Little,    Brown  &  Co.;   $1  net. 
For  children  from  ten  to  fifteen. 

My   Slav  Friends.     Bv  Rothay  Reynolds.     New 
York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  S3  net. 
Russian    pictures. 

Chandra     in     India.      By     Etta     Blaisdell     Mc- 
Donald.     Boston:    Little,    Brown   &    Co. 
Issued  in  Little  People  Everywhere. 

The  Primates  of  the  Four  Georges.  By  AI- 
dred  W.  Rowden,  K.  C.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;  $4.50  net. 

The  story  of  eight  English  archbishops. 

The  Life  or  Legend  of  Gaudama,  the  Buddha 
of  the  Burmese.  By  the  Right  Reverend  P. 
Bigandet.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

A   new   popular   edition.      Two    volumes    in    one. 

The   Woman    Gives.      By   Owen  Johnson.      Bos- 
ton:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.40  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Chevalier  de  Boufflers.  By  Nesta  H. 
Webster.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $4 
net 

A  romance  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Shakespeare  in  Time  of  War.     By  Francis  Col- 
mer.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.35  net 
Apt  quotations  suited  to  the  times. 

The  Little  God.     By  Katharine  Howard.     Bos- 
ton:   Sherman,    French   &   Co.;    $1.50  net. 
Child  verse  for  grown-ups. 

Jitny  and  the  Boys.  By  Bennet  Copplestone. 
New  York:   E.    P.   Dutton  &   Co.;   $1.50. 

A   story- 

The  Deeper  Causes  of  the  War.  By  Emile 
Hovelaque.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1.25  net. 

An  analysis  of  German  misconceptions. 

Bugle  Echoes.  Collected  by  A.  C.  McCIurg  & 
Co.;   $1. 

Poems  of  the  Civil  War,  Northern  and  Southern. 

Alberuni's  India.  Edited  with  notes  and  in- 
dices by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Sachau.  New  York:  E. 
P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $2.50  net. 

A  new  popular  edition.     Two  volumes  in  one. 

The  Serva-Darsana-Samgraha.  By  Madhava 
Acharya-  Translated  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.  A., 
and  A.  E.  Gough,  M.  A  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 

New   and   popular  edition. 

A  Manual  on  Explosives.  By  Albert  R.  J. 
Ramsey  and  H.  Claude  Weston.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;   $1   net. 

Illustrated   by    the   authors. 

Is    Slums    and    Society.      By    Rev.    James    Ad- 
derley.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net 
A  book  of  friendly  and   intimate  gossip. 

The  Truth    About  the   Theatre.      By   one   of 
the     best-known     theatrical     men     in     New     York. 
Cincinnati:    Stewart  &  Kidd   Company;    $1   net. 
"Facts  as  they  are."  — 


The  Wind. 
A  servant  of  the  Lord,  I  wait, 

Attentive    to    His    will. 
At"  His  behest    I    range  the  plain. 

The  valley,  and  the  hill. 

I  stir  the  ocean,   in  its  sleep, 

I    churn   the   curdling   foam, 
And  lift  the  billows  from  the  deep, 

And  bear  the  wild  bird  home. 

I  pluck  the  old  man  by  the  beard, 

I  toy   with    maiden's    hair, 
I  rock  the  young  birds  in  their  nests; 

I  drive  away  dull  care. 

I  sing  through  forests  old  and  dank; 

And   whisper  in   the  ear 
Of  crouching  marmots,   in   their   sleep, 

And  start  the  tim'rous  deer. 

I  make  music  midst  the  leaves, 

A  music  soft  and  low; 
And  fill  the  air  with  minstrelsy, 
As  when  the  Pipers  blow. 
—John     S.     Vaughan,     in    London    Saturday    Re- 
view. 


Her  Milking-Pail. 
When    Doris    took    her   milking-pail 

To  cross   the   dewy   meadow; 
The    eastern    sky    was    golden   pale, 

The  valley    lay    in    shadow; 
I    followed    slowly,    not   too   near. 
And    softly,    lest    the    maid    should    hear. 

The  wet,  white  daisies  bent  to  touch 
Her  slender  foot,  and  kiss  it; 

I   envied   them  this  pleasure  much, 
Since  I'd  been  doomed  to  miss   it; 

And  thought  the  flowers  were  treated  far 

More  kindly  than  some  lovers  are! 

Behind  a  thorn  I  stood  to  watch 
Her  coax  the  cow,   and  chide  her; 

And  humming  at  a  merry  catch, 
Set  the  small  stool  beside  her; 

\\  hile  freshly,  as  she  could  have  wished, 

The  milk  through  dimpled  fingers  swished. 

Thought   I,    "This  chance   I  must  not  miss! 

Her   milk-pail   home    I'll   carry; 
And  in   return,   demand  a  kiss, 

For  milkmaids  are   not  chary; 
The  poets  sing:      If  swains  be  brave, 
Hence,    my    reward    I'll   boldly   crave." 

But  when  at  length  I  would  have  stept 
Toward  the  maid  with   fervor, 

Young  Stephen  o'er  the  hedge  had  leapt 
With   like   intent   to   serve   her; 

And  lest  his  chance  might  later  fail, 

Took,  first,  a  Iriss,  and  then,  the  pail! 

Unseen,    I   sought  a  shaded   path, 

And   left  the  lovers  cooing; 
But   now   my   verse   a   moral   hath: 

Whatever's  worth  the  doing 
You'll   find — each   day  the  story   teas — 
Is  being  done  by  some  one  else! 
-From     "The     Wind-Swept     Wheat,"     by     Mary 
Ainge  de   Vere. 


W.  D.  Fennimore 
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The  Return. 
Beyond  these  hills  where  sinks  the  sun  in  amber, 

Imperial  in  purple,  gold,  and  blood, 
I  keep  the  garden-walks  where  roses  clamber. 

Set  in  still  rows  with  shrub  and  flower  and  bud. 

After  the  clash  of  all  the  swords  that  sunder, 
After  the  headstrong  pride  of  youth   that   fails, 

After  the  shattered  heavens  and  the  thunder 
Remain  the  summer  woods  and  nightingales! 

So  when  the  fever  has  died  down  that  urges 
My   Hps   to   utterance   of  whirling   words, 

Which,  blown  among  the  winds  and  stormy  surges, 
Skim  the  wild  sea-waves  like  the  wild  sea-birds. 

So,  when  has  ceassd  the  tumult  and  the  riot, 
A  man  may  rest  his  soul   a  little  space, 

And   seek  your  solitary  eyes  in  quiet, 

And  all  the  gracious  calmness  of  your  face. 

— Theodore   Maynard,    in   London  Xew  Rczicw. 


Ballagh  Gap. 
Ballagh   Gap,  and  the  spring  sun  shining 

On    Leinster's    valleys    far    down    below; 
Ballagh  Gap,   and  the  hedges  lining 

The    roadways,   blossomed   like   sifted  snow  I 

'Tis  there  I'd    be   with   Youth's  comrades   playing. 
In  gladness  maying  through  sweet  lost  days, 

The  gold-eyed  primrose  green  banks  arraying. 
And  daisies  spangled  in  faerie  maze. 

Again  I'd  hear,  as  the  wind  came  sighing 

Across   Mount    Leinster  and  brown    Creev-roe, 

The  plovers  fluting  when  day  was  dying 
And  all   the  West   was  a   magic  glow. 

'Tis  there  I'd  be  when  the  sun,  new-risen. 

Brought  vales  Elysian  to  raptured  eyes, 
And  the  spirit  saw,   from   its  clayey  prison, 

God's   hand    bedizen  the   seas   and    skies. 

Too    soon,    alas,    from   these    fair    scenes   banished, 
The    friends  of  boyhood   all  passed   away, 

And    Youth's    fond    hoping   too    quickly  vanished 
In  grief  and   groping  when  skies  were  gray. 

Yet    I    still    have    visions    that    flash    and    quiver — 
Dark  gloom   can   nevar   my   soul   enwrap — 

For   I   see  God's  sunshine  pour  down   forever 
A   golden    river    o'er    Ballagh   Gap! 

— From    "Ireland,"    by   James   B.   Dollard. 
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Spending  Money  for  Glasses 

When  the  glasses  you  require  have  been  deter- 
mined the  next  important  step  is  the  filling-  of 
the  prescription  correctly  —  then  the  price.  If 
the  prescription  is  not  filled  accurately,  good  re- 
sults from  your  glasses  will  not  be  obtained  and 
serious  consequences  may  follow.  Good  jrlasses 
need  not  be  expensive,  but  you  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  irrespective  of  price  they  will  be  ab- 
solutely correct.  For  nearly  thirty  years  the 
California  Optical  Company  has  been  making 
glasses  as  they  should  be  made,  at  moderate 
prices. 

181  Post  Street     )    c       - 
2508  Mission  St.    \   San  Fran"»co 

1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


William  Frederick  Bade,  author  of  "The 
Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Today,"  will 
spend  the  coming  winter  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Bade  intends  to  devote  part  of  his  time  to 
working  on  the  manuscript  material  left  by 
the  late  John  Muir. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


September  16,  1916. 


A  SAN  FRANCISCO   PRODUCTION. 

What's  got  into  this  town,  anyway  ?  Are 
we  going  to  begin  to  be  a  city  of  runs  ?  And 
if  so,  what  then?  Why,  we  must  then  re- 
sign ourselves  to  infrequent  novelties.  It's 
fun  for  the  managers,  but  death  for  the  frogs. 
I  am  afraid  that  Los  Angeles  started  the  rep- 
rehensible habit,  and  we  seem  to  be  taking 
to  it.  Eight  weeks  for  "Canary  Cottage" 
and  five  for  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen." 
And  the  Alcazar  had  several  three-week  runs 
also — perhaps  longer  ones.  And  this  recital 
of  woe  excludes  several  movie  runs,  notably 
"The  Clansman,"  which  I  see  is  to  return  for 
a  week  or  so  at  the  Cort. 

Thus  one  is  forced,  faute  de  mieux,  to  go 
and  see  things  over  again  in  order  to  keep 
in  the  running.  It  seems  to  be  the  fashion 
to  go  and  see  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen" 
more  than  once.  And,  by  the  way,  let  us 
hope  that  that  idea  of  Henry  Miller's  of 
making  San  Francisco  a  theatrically  pro- 
ducing centre  of  the  Coast  may  come  true. 
The  success  of  the  jolly  little  comedy  has 
nothing  in  it  of  the  sectional  nature.  Every 
one  who  has  seen  it  knows  that  it  is  in  for  a 
long  run  in  the  East.  And  the  production 
as  a  production  really  cost  Henry  Miller  less 
here  than  it  would  have  in  the  East.  That, 
however,  is  probably  due,  in  some  respect,  to 
Mr.  Miller's  standing  with  this  community. 
He  is  well  known,  and  so  are  his  tastes  and 
standards,  and  the  merchants  place  their  best 
at  his  disposal,  without  trying  to  get  the 
better  of  him. 

I  wondered,  when  during  rehearsals  I 
noted  the  particularity  of  his  detail,  whether 
an  enthusiastic  producer  of  the  Belasco  or 
Henry  Miller  order  ever  gets  his  due  return. 
But  I  think  they  do,  to  a  certain  extent. 
Some  of  the  women  who  know  the  secrets 
of  the  kitchen  have  taken  in  with  eagle-eyed 
interest  every  move  made  by  the  dainty  little 
cook  in  the  second  act  of  "Come  Out  of  the 
Kitchen."  I  had  noticed  a  lot  of  egg-cracking, 
and  I  saw  Jane  Ellen  drawing  baking-pans  out 
of  the  oven  and  critically  inspecting  their 
contents.  But  I  had  to  be  told  to  learn  that 
she  had  made  a  cake,  prepared  a  dish  of 
sweet  potatoes  Southern  style,  and  put  a  fowl 
through  all  the  preliminaries  before  placing 
it  in  the  oven  to  roast.  It  was  even  pointed 
out  to  me  that  she  applied  the  butter  to  it 
with  her  fingers  in  the  style  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  mouth-watering  method  of  cook 
ing.  Some  people  have  really  questioned  if 
that  third-act  dinner  was  not  prepared  on 
Jane  Ellen's  range.  At  any  rate  there  is 
quite  a  feverish  interest  felt  in  the  eventual 
fate  of  the  fowl  that  we  see  submitting  to 
the  cook's  ministrations,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  these  speculations  have  a  tendency 
to  excite  curiosity,  and  thus  stimulate  attend- 
ance at  the  play. 

In  the  matter  of  detail  people  observe  also 
that  the  dishes  in  preparation  in  Act  Two 
figure  on  the  bill  of  fare  in  Act  Three; 
which,  by  the  way,  has  a  very  soothing  gas- 
tronomic suggestion. 

It  is  a  very  entertaining  scene,  that  of  the 
four  men  being  served  by  the  dainty  waitress, 
her  expressive  silences,  the  overcharged  at- 
mosphere, with  the  suppressed  wrath  of  the 
Southern  lover,  the  growing  suspicions  of  the 
host,  in  contrast  to  the  innocent  ruminations 
of  the  "statistical  poet,"  and  the  gustatory 
absorption  of  the  elderly  epicure. 

The  ladies  who  love  domestic  detail  have 
lingered  fondly  over  the  appointments  of  the 
table,  although  they  unite  in  turning  down 
the  decorative  centre.  But  you  really  have  to 
be  upstairs  to  take  it  all  in. 

With  its  five  weeks'  run  behind  it,  the  piece 
is  now  all  pruned  and  polished,  ready  to  storm 
the  Eastern  circuit.  Ruth  Chatterton  has  en- 
larged her  voice,  and  no  one  can  now  justly 
complain  of  her  unintelligibility.  Some  of  the 
characters  stand  out  a  little  more;  Randy 
Weeks,  for  instance,  type  of  the  faithful,  self- 
effacing  admirer  who  is  snubbed  when  he 
kisses,  whose  services  are  unrewarded,  and 
who,  in  the  play,  passes  from  the  stage  to 
perpetual  banishment  from  the  presence  ana 
possession  of  the  beloved. 

Mi  s.  Craig's  old  mammy,  with  her  expan- 
sive affections  and  chuckling,  darky  laugh, 
has  ?rown  into  the  affections  of  the  audience, 
anr*  has  her  nightly  round  of  applause. 

1  notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  "lady  baby" 
has  resumed  her  place  on  mammy's  lap  at  the 


second-act  curtain.  It  was,  I  thought,  a  little 
bit  of  nature  that  appealed ;  more  so  than  the 
conventional  kneeling  attitude  which  tempo- 
rarily  replaced  it  . 

On  the  whole  it  has  been  rather  an  exhila- 
rating experience  contributing  to  the  start  of 
a  long  run  over  the  country.  Come  on,  Mr. 
Managers,   and  give  us  another  chance. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Mrs.  Langtry  remains  an  interesting  figure 
on  the  week's  bill ;  both  reminiscently  and 
otherwise.  She  has  another  playlet,  one  of 
those  ingenious,  unprobable  contrivances  that 
evolve  a  dramatic  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end  for  a  twenty  or  thirty-minute  interval. 
However,  as  it  places  her  in  an  apparently 
English  social  environment,  even  although  it 
is  of  American  authorship,  it  serves  very  well 
for  a  Langtry  vehicle.  The  author,  Edgar 
Allan  Woolf — the  same  Woolf  who  wrote  the 
one-act  playlet  that  served  as  a  setting  for 
Mrs.  Whiff  en  during  "The  Mollusc"  week — 
has,  perhaps  at  Mrs.  Langtry's  suggestion,  in- 
troduced the  afternoon-tea  rite.  And  really 
it  was  rather  edifying  to  see  the  jeweled 
white  hands  of  Mrs.  Langtry  busy  among  the 
tea  things,  those  same,  historic  white  hands 
that  once  estranged  majesty  by  irreverently 
dropping  a  lump  of  ice  down  an  august 
back. 

Mrs.  Langtry  looks  rather  handsomer  this 
week,  whether  because  she  has  rested  from 
her  trip,  or — unless  I  am  mistaken — because 
she  concluded  we  were  worth  the  trouble  of  a 
little  more  pearl-powder,  or  perhaps  because 
the  canary-yellow  silk  has  been  supplanted  by 
a  sort  of  moonlight  blue  that  suits  much  bet- 
ter her  cool  English  tints,  and  that  was,  in 
fact,  instrumental  in  reminding  us  of  her 
famous   nickname. 

She  makes  her  entrance  pretty  well  covered 
from  view  by  a  disguising  white  veil  that  be- 
longs to  the  plot,  and  a  heavily  furred  even- 
ing mantle ;  and,  really,  under  the  veil  the 
triumphant  oval  of  her  face  contributed 
greatly  to  provocative  interest,  if  only  the 
figure  had  been  as  slim  as  the  oval.  It  was, 
however,  quite  soothing  to  discover  that  the 
lady  was  playing  the  part  of  the  vigilant  mother 
of  a  heroine  of  romance  instead  of  the  heroine 
herself ;  a  mother  who  has  still  sufficient 
beauty  and  charm  left  to  be  able  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  her  husband  ;  a  very  juvenile  part- 
ner, by  the  way,  who  looked  as  if  he  must 
have  been  trapped  by  an  enterprising  lady  who 
had  designs  on  his  property.  The  prosaic 
voice  that  belongs  partly  to  temperament  and 
partly  to  that  epoch  in  life  when  romantic 
sentiment  fades  and  cool  calculation  raises 
its  head,  was  entirely  suitable  to  the  role  of 
a  solicitous  mother  who  was  at  the  same  time 
a  clever,  resourceful,  ready-witted  woman  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Alfred  Lunt  is  a  good  aid  to  the  star; 
he  has  ease  and  deftness  of  method,  and  an 
ability  to  sink  his  own  individuality  into  that 
of  the  character  personated. 

The  play  has  the  usual  vaudeville  turns  of 
trickery  and  surprise,  and,  although  not  at 
all  convincing,  serves  very  well  to  exploit 
the  social  ease  of  the  once-famous  star.  The 
author  knows  how  to  entertain,  and  his  dia- 
logue has  snap.  Just  as  it  was  quite  enjoy- 
able to  watch  Mrs.  Langtry  prepare  and  take 
tea,  so  one  can  extract  considerable  enter- 
tainment from  her  matter-of-factness  in  the 
dialogue.  It  certainly  was  neat,  Mrs.  Don- 
ston's  clippy  way  of  administering  slight 
touches  of  stinging  satire  to  her  daughter's 
unworthy  admirer.  She  is  not  at  all  the- 
atrical, and  says,  "Don't  be  silly !"  in  her 
curt,  rather  dry,  English  tones  just  exactly 
as  she  would  say  it  in  private  life,  for  her 
speech  is  very  reposeful  in  its  entire  free- 
dom from  our  American  mannerism  of  over- 
stressed  emphasis. 

It  was,  to  those  who  had  not  seen  her,  an 
interesting  moment  when  she  shed  her  veil 
and  mantle,  a  moment  that  means  shock  to 
some  and  appreciation  to  others,  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  anticipation.  Yes,  on  the 
whole,  she  is  handsomer  than  I  thought  her 
last  week,  that  is  from  the  throat  up,  and 
particularly  during  certain  turns  of  the  head, 
but  entirely  as  a  solid,  serenely-poised  British 
matron. 

There  is  another  playlet  on  the  programme 
this  week,  and  that  makes  riches  indeed,  for 
it  is  a  very  good  one,  and  excellently  acted. 
Alan  Brooks  writes  his  own  plays,  which,  as 
he  plays  the  hero  role,  makes  for  artistic 
harmony.  He  is  not  a  player  that  one  easily 
forgets,  and,  as  soon  as  we  saw  him,  no 
doubt  we  all  recalled  the  long-legged  jagged 
youth  in  the  country  sanatorium  who  had 
such  intricate  adventures  in  climbing  or  de- 
scending a  spiral  stairway.  He  has  again 
cast  himself  as  a  youth  addicted  to  too  much 
wine-bibbing,  but,  whether  cast  as  drunk  or 
sober,  he  contrives  to  make  his  play-per- 
sonality particularly  likable.  By  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  triply-disposed  curtains  the 
author-actor  divides  his  play  into  four  scenes, 
one  of  which  is,  as  in  "On  Trial,"  an  illumi- 
nating reversion  to  past  events.  One  point 
of  the  piece  lies  in  exhibiting  the  hero's  per- 


ception of  his  great  good  luck  in  being,  after 
eight  years'  wine-soaked  constancy,  emanci- 
pated from  his  enduring  infatuation  for  a 
lovely,  but  too-calculating  charmer  with  a 
purely  business  attitude  in  the  matter  of  se- 
curing a  life  partner.  The  lady  in  question 
is,  naturally,  of  entirely  fair-weather  con- 
stancy, and  her  affections  ebb  and  flow  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  stock  market. 

I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  thor- 
oughly cynical  attitude  of  the  male  propor- 
tion of  vaudeville  audiences  toward  matri- 
mony. The  purely  instinctive  calculation  of 
the  lovely  young  wife  excited  this  sentiment 
to  lively  demonstration.  Mr.  Brooks  puts 
some  very  neat  speeches  in  his  hero's  mouth 
concerning  Helen's  deep-rooted  preference  for 
the  moneyed  partner  and  her  cavalier  disre- 
gard of  the  claims  of  affection  only,  but  the 
demonstrations  of  agreement  became  particu- 
larly marked  when  Jack  said  argumentatively, 
"You  have  to  marry  the  fools  1  All  the  wise 
men  live  alone."  It  really  looks  as  if  the 
cafe-haunting,  bright-life  couples — for  I  feel 
as  if  they  were  the  most  confirmed  patrons  of 
vaudeville — are  bound  to  each  other  merely 
with  the  frail  links  of  a  love  of  pleasure. 
And  pleasures  of  the  bright-lights  kind  cost 
lots  of  money.  Hence  the  cynicism  of  the 
males  who  supply  it. 

Mr.  Brooks  has  excellent  support,  including 
the  Japanese  actor  who  plays  the  role  of  his 
valet.  He  had  the  good  judgment,  or  the 
luck,  to  have  a  leading  lady  whose  fairness 
justifies  the  infatuation  of  her  two  slaves,  and 
Miss  Leah  Peck,  in  spite  of  her  very  evident 
youth,  shows  a  perception  of  the  kind  of 
character  she  is  representing,  and  plays  the 
role  with  an  understanding  that  was  instru- 
mental in  stirring  up  the  demonstrations  of 
cynicism  already  referred  to.  In  fact  a  well- 
balanced  performance  all  round,  the  more 
conventional  acting  of  Mr.  Irving  Dillon  serv- 
ing to  show  in  delightful  contrast  the  dryly 
humorous,  attractive  naturalness  of  Mr. 
Brooks'  stage  manner. 

It's  a  good  bill  this  week,  for  there's  more 
to  come.  Willard,  "the  man  who  grows  at 
will,"  is  only  a  curio.  I  don't  know  what  his 
trick  is,  whether  it  lies  in  particularly  elastic 
muscles,  or  joints,  or  both,  but  "the  stretcher," 
as  he  elongates  his  muscles  at  will  and  adds 
several  inches  to  his  stature,  pleases  the  au- 
dience also  by  his  smiling,  cheerful  demeanor, 
by  his  easy  chat,  and  by  his  prepossessing 
good  looks. 

"Piano  Capers"  is  a  good  title  to  bestow  on 
the  antics  of  the  lively  Steadman  pair.  After 
the  act  is  over  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to 
recall  what  it  is  all  about,  but  while  it  is  on 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  look  away  from 
this  unique  pair  of  entertainers  for  a  mo- 
ment. They  defy  description,  although  I  sup- 
pose their  material  would  read  like  that  of 
their  mates.  But  they  have  a  flashing  quick- 
ness and  suppleness  in  slipping  from  one 
thing  to  the  next  that  leaves  you  agape,   and 
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I   do  not  doubt  that  they  are  numerously  but 
vainly   copied. 

Those  four  thunder-blasts,  the  Dunbar  Min- 
strels, gave  a  lusty  exhibition  of  the  power  of 
their  lungs  and  of  their  darky  exuberance  in 
an  act  which  pleased  the  audience  by  its  com- 
pilation of  old-time  negro  melodies  and  hip- 
hurrah  plantation  cries,  and  Paul  Gordon  and 
Ame  Rica  wound  up  the  bill  with  a  fine  dis- 
play of  courageous  balancing  and  bicycle 
stunts. 


THE  PANTAGES  THEATRE. 


"The  Divorce  Question"  isn't  a  question  at 
all.  It  is  an  answer,  a  particularly  emphatic 
one,  as  inspired  within  the  bosom  of  mother 
church.  It  sets  out  to  show  the  evil  that 
results  from  divorce  through  the  children  of 
a  ruptured  marriage  being  brought  up  with- 
out a  mother's  care,  and  eventually  ending  in 
the  slums.  It  is  so  crude,  so  lachrymose,  and 
of  such  unrelieved  dismalness  that  it  doesn't 
invite    discussion    nor    incite    to     contention. 


Industry 


has  a  lot  at  stake  in  this  prohibition  question,  hut  the 
industrial  welfare  of  the  community  has  not  heen  figured 
in  on  the  legislation  recently  proposed. 

The  thoughtful  artisan  or  business  man  sees  more 
than  just  the  sentiment  involved ;  he  can  see  that  these 
well-meaning  hut  misguided  persons,  who  would  legislate 
the  community  into  righteousness,  have  overlooked  a  social 
and  industrial  paralysis  which  would  result  from  such 
legislation. 

The  thoughtful  persons  of  this  community  are  the 
true  temperance  advocates ;  they  realize  that  true  temper- 
ance means  moderation  not  prohibition,  and  that  true 
temperance  comes  through  education,  not  legislation. 

They  believe  in  the  use  of  such  healthful,  strength- 
giving  beverages  as  Acme  Beer. 
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Its  principal  merit  lies  in  the  setting,  which 
consists  of  the  sacristy  of  a  church,  and  is 
an  extremely  good  imitation  of  a  place  quite 
unfamiliar,  no  doubt,  to  many  appreciators  of 
vaudeville. 

They  have  started  "The  Crimson  Stain'' 
this  week,  and  it  is  a  corker.  There  were 
several  murders  in  the  first  installment,  and 
I  should  say  the  whole  story  will  constitute 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  nightmare  serial. 

There  is  the  usual  invoice  of  larking  and 
nonsense,  among  other  attractions  a  lively 
coon  dance  competition,  and  the  Kirksmith 
Sisters,  six  good-looking  girls  who  with  rash 
confidence  attack  a  variety  of  instruments 
and  call  the  result  a  musical  interlude.  There 
is  also  a  very  good  and  highly  entertaining 
acrobatic  novelty  called  "Black  and  White," 
performed  by  two  lively,  cheerful,  brisk  young 
women  who  seem  to  be  a  startling  combina- 
tion of  cat,  sailor,  and  monkey. 

Josephine  Hart    Phelps. 


Romance  and  Reality  of  Mexican  Mines. 
Romance  and  reality  are  strangely  mingled 
in  the  history  of  the  better -known  mines  in 
Mexico,  and  more  especially  in  Sonora. 
There  was  Senor  Almada,  whose  mine  at 
Quintera  is  said  to  have  been  so  rich  that, 
upon  tlie  marriage  of  his  favorite  daughter 
he  paneled  the  bride's  room  with  plates  of 
silver,  and  paved  the  road  from  his  home 
to  the  church  with  bars  of  the  precious  metal. 
The  legend  concerning  the  Doiia  Maria  mine 
is  that  its  owner,  the  widow  of  a  Spaniard, 
De  Rodriquez,  labored  for  years  saving  nug- 
gets of  gold  until  she  had  forty  tons  of 
treasure  which  required  a  caravan  of  many 
mules  to  convey  it  to  Mexico  City.  It  was 
a  long  and  arduous  journey,  and  the  woman 
constantly  anticipated  being  robbed.  When 
she  finally  reached  the  capital  she  would  not 
rest  content  until  the  fortune  had  been 
placed  in  the  safe-keeping  of  the  Spanish 
viceroy.  A  few  days  later  the  woman  her- 
self disappeared  and  the  vast  store  of  gold 
was  appropriated  by  the  government  treasury 
and  that  treasury's  custodian. 

Another  story  is  told  of  the  Planchas  de 
Plata  (Silver  Plates)  mine,  which,  according 
to  Jesuit  accounts,  was  discovered  by  a  Yaqui 
Indian  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  From  a  deep  canon  the  Jesuits  are 
said  to  have  ta_ken  great  globules  of  silver 
ore,  weighing  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds. 
One  nugget  of  pure  silver,  weighing  a  quar- 
ter of  a  ton,  was  discovered.  This  treasure 
rock  was  loaded  with  difficulty  between  two 
pack  mules  and  taken  to  the  capital,  where  it 
was  seized  for  the  crown.  After  years  of 
litigation  the  authorities  decided  that  not 
only  this  nugget,  but  all  other  ore  from  the 
canon  belonged  to  the  state.  Whereupon 
Jesuits  and  Indians  refused  to  give  the  loca- 
tion of  the  mine. 


Within  a  few  miles  of  salt  water,  at  a 
point  not  far  from  Tampa  Bay,  Florida,  there 
is  an  immense  spring,  which  has  formed  a 
pool  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  wide  and  of 
great  depth.  At  times  the  waters  of  this 
pool  lie  clear  as  the  summer  air,  gradually 
deepening  into  the  green  shadows  of  its  mys- 
terious depths.  Schools  of  great  silver  tar- 
pon may  then  be  seen,  and  they  give  the 
spring  its  name.  At  other  seasons  its  waters 
rise  bubbling  and  gurgling,  not  with  heat,  but 
from  some  sudden  subterranean  pressure.  At 
such  times  the  waters  of  Lake  Butler,  a  mile 
away,  are  seen  to  fall.  It  is  believed  that 
there  is  some  connection  between  the  two 
bodies  of  water,  and  that  the  spring  is  an 
outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  lake  in  the  rainy 
season. 


Clocks  are  so  old  that  it  is  difficult  for  man 
to  count  their  age,  but  it  is  certain  that  clocks 
of  some  sort,  with  wheels  and  weights,  were 
in  use  as  long  as  eight  or  nine  hundred  years 
ago.  Pendulum  clocks  were  first  in  use  in 
about  the  year   1650. 
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"The  Mission  Play"  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

With  superb  new  scenery  and  accessories 
and  prepared  for  a  great  transcontinental 
tour,  "The  Mission  Play"  comes  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  on  Sunday  night,  prior  to  the 
opening  of  its  first  Eastern  tour.  The  play, 
which  created  quite  a  furor  here  two  seasons 
ago,  is  staged  under  the  personal  direction  of 
the  author,  John  Stephen  McGroarty. 

The  Columbia  audience  will  see  Wilfred 
Roger  in  the  role  of  Fray  Junipero  Serra, 
and  Miss  Lucretia  Del  Valle  will  once  more 
be  seen  as  Seiiora  Josefa  Yorba,  in  which  she 
scored  when  the  play  was  previously  staged 
here.  Ralph  Bell  is  to  be  the  Don  Gaspar  de 
Portola  of  the  cast,  and  Robert  Lawlor  of 
this  city  has  been  cast  as  Ubaldo. 

With  the  organization  numbering  over  one 
hundred  people  will  appear  twenty-two  real 
California  Indians.  "The  Mission  Play,"  in 
its  superb  settings,  presents  a  series  of  beau- 
tiful pictures  of  the  most  romantic  period  of 
California  history,  but  it  is  not  a  picture  play 
in  the  moving-picture  sense.  The  manage- 
ment has  consistently  declined"  all  offers  to 
have  "The  Mission  Play"  pictured,  and  it  is 
the  only  great  American  pageant  drama  that 
has  never  been  put  on  the  moving-picture 
screen. 

The  various  roles  call  for  some  fine  acting 
and  the  cast  selected  for  the  transcontinental 
tour  will  prove  well  fitted  for  the  appearance 
in  the  East  of  California's  great  play.  Mati- 
nees are  announced  for  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday.   

"  The  Clansman      Returning  to  the  Cort. 

Beginning  with  a  matinee  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 17th,  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation;  or,  The 
Clansman,"  returns  to  San  Francisco,  and 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  Cort  Theatre  twice 
daily.  The  matinee  performances  will  begin 
at  2  sharp,  and  the  evening  performances  at 
8  sharp. 

"The  Clansman''  already  has  to  its  credit 
a  run  of  thirty-three  weeks,  the  longest  en- 
gagement in  the  history  of  local  theatricals. 
That  it  has  not  outlived  its  welcome  is  demon- 
strated by  the  advance  sale  at  the  Cort  box- 
office. 

"The  Clansman"  still  stands  as  the  banner 
achievement  of  D.  W.  Griffith  and  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  achievements  to  date  in 
the  realm   of  the   film. 

Although  Thomas  Dixon's  novel,  "The 
Clansman,"  was  the  inspiration  for  the  twelve 
reels  of  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  tire  pic- 
ture deals  more  broadly  on  its  historical  side 
with  the  life  of  the  American  nation  than 
does  either  the  play  or  the  book. 

The  night  battle  scenes  represent  a  great 
feat  in  motion-pi. ture  photography.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  city  of  Atlanta  at  night  is  graphic- 
ally shown  in  the  picture.  Sherman's  march 
to  the  sea,  the  siege  before  Gettysburg,  Lee's 
surrender  to  Grant,  the  famous  raids  of  the 
Ku-Klux  Klan,  with  a  host  of  these  white- 
hooded  riders  in  action,  are  shown. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
bill  of  headliners. 

Bert  Kalmar  and  Jessie  Brown,  who  have 
been  for  several  years  a  successful  headline 
attraction,  will  present  a  character  singing 
and  dancing  novelty  entitled  "Nurseryland," 
which  is  a  beautiful  scenic  production  and  in- 
troduces several  popular  fairy-tale  characters 
from  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  including  Mother 
Hubbard  and  her  funny  dog,  the  droll  and  ec- 
centric Simple  Simon,  Mary,  Mary,  Quite 
Contrary,  Little  Bo-Peep,  the  delightful  and 
winsome  Little  Boy  Blue,  and  Jack  and  Jill. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a  child's  nursery,  and 
after  the  little  one  has  been  put  to  bed  tht 
walls  of  the  room  fade  out  and  the  great 
pages  of  a  printed  book  are  revealed.  On 
one  page  is  read  the  familiar  nursery  rhymes 
and  from  the  other  page  step  forth  the  little 
folks  of  fairyland  and  they  go  dancing  and 
singing  about  the  room  until  they  scamper 
away. 

Allan  Dinehart,  who  divides  the  headline 
honors,  will  appear  in  a  dramatic  gem  by 
Everett  S.  Ruskay  entitled  "The  Highest  Bid- 
der," in  which  he  will  have  the  aid  of  Mary 
Louise  Dyer  and  John  Alexander.  Mr.  Dine- 
hart is  always  worth  while  and  his  name  is 
readily  accepted  by  the  public  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  excellence  of  any  offering  he  is  asso- 
ciated with. 

Deiro,  master  of  the  piano  accordion,  who 
has  a  score  of  imitators,  but  no  equals,  will 
be  heard  in  an  entirely  new  repertory. 

Robert  Dore,  the  concert  baritone,  and 
George  Halperin,  who  assists  at  the  piano, 
will  offer  selections  from  their  repertory, 
which  embraces  only  what  is  good  in  music 
Mr.  Dore  has  a  vigorous  baritone  voice  of 
quite  unusual  range,  and  Mr.  Halperin  is  not 
only  an  excellent  accompanist,  but  a  soloist 
of   ability. 

Al  and  Fannie  Steadman  will  contribute  a 
second  edition  of  their  "Piano  Capers"  ;  Wil- 
lard,  whose  extraordinary  growth  at  will  is 
baffling  all  who  see  him;    Dunbar's  Old-Time 


Darkies,  and  Alan  Brooks  and  his  company  in 
the  novel,  interesting,  and  diverting  dramalet, 
"Dollars  and  Sense,"  will  complete  this  excep- 
tionally fine  bill.       

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Max  Bloom,  one  of  Chicago's  best-known 
comedians,  will  head  the  newest  of  Boyle 
Woolfolk's  musical  "tabs,"  entitled  "Where's 
My  Horse  ?"  The  production  with  the  odd 
title  is  based  on  the  trials  of  a  married 
couple  to  escape  from  their  social  duties  and 
enter  a  new  life  under  the  guise  of  a  newly- 
wedded  country  twain.  They  buy  a  horse  with 
acrobatic  proclivities  and  the  fun  never  stops 
while  the  "prop"  equine  is  on  the  stage. 
Alice  Sher  and  a  beauty  chorus  will  also  be 
introduced. 

Leonard,  Anderson,  and  company,  a  com- 
pany of  excellent  travesty  stars,  will  return 
with  their  laughable  burlesque  on  Shakespeare 
styled  "When  Caesar  C's  Her."  This  act  when 
played  here  last  season  scored  one  of  the 
genuine  hits  of  the  year's  bookings. 

Fetching  Alice  Hamilton,  whose  character 
studies  have  made  her  a  name  in  the  Eastern 
theatres,  will  make  her  first  appearance  here. 

Dan  Maley  and  Mildred  Woods  have  a  new 
novelty  in  dancing  steps  called  "Feet  Flirt- 
ology,"  and  Van  Cello  performs  wonderful 
feats  manipulating  a  barrel  with  his  pedal 
extremities.  George  Morton,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal black  dots,  and  Matsyuma,  a  Japanese 
with  a  beautiful  lyric  tenor,  will  be  the  other 
acts.  The  second  episode  of  "The  Crimson 
Stain,"  which  is  creating  wide  interest,  will 
also  be  shown.  

Paderewski's  Programme  for  the  First  Concert. 

Next  Wednesday  morning  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  the  sale  of  seats  will  open  for  the 
two  concerts  to  be  given  by  Paderewski  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoons,  Septem- 
ber 24th  and  October   1st. 

Here  is  the  programme  for  the  first  con- 
cert: "Sonata,"  op.  57  (Appassionata),  Bee- 
thoven ;  "La  Bandoline"  and  "Le  Carillon  de 
Cythere."  Couperin ;  "Le  Coucou,"  Daquin ; 
"Fantasie,"  op.  17  (three  parts),  Schumann; 
"Ballad,"  G  minor,  "Nocturne,"  F  sharp 
minor,  "Etudes,"  op.  25,  Nos.  12,  7,  and  3, 
and  "Valse,"  Chopin ;  "Fantasie  on  Mendels- 
sohn's 'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  "  Liszt. 
The  "Wedding  March"  will  be  played  in  the 
final  selection. 

The  programme  for  the  second  concert  has 
not  yet  been  arranged,  but  Manager  Green- 
baum  promises  it  will  be  fully  equal  to  the 
above  offering. 

Mail  orders  may  now  be  sent  to  Will  L. 
Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  accom- 
panied by  check  or  money  order.  Special  at- 
tention   will   be   given    to    out-of-town    orders. 

In  Oakland,  Paderewski  will  repeat  the 
above  programme  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Sep- 
tember 30th,  in  the  Auditorium  Opera  House. 
The  tickets  for  this  event  will  be  on  sale  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  in  both  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco,  on  and  after  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 26th.  

Benefit  for  the  Youths'  Directory. 
On  Saturday  evening,  September  30th,  an 
open-air  production  of  Verdi's  grand  opera, 
"Aida,"  will  be  given  on  Ewing  Field  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Youths'  Directory  and  the  San 
Juan  Bautista  Mission  Preservation  Fund. 
Leone  Zirobieff,  the  Russian  tenor  who  is  to 
sing  the  role  of  Rhadames,  will  for  the  fourth 
time  take  the  same  part  in  an  open-air  pro- 
duction. He  sang  the  part  of  Rhadames  in 
the  famous  production  in  Egypt  in  1912,  and 
afterwards  appeared  in  Buenos  Aires  twice, 
and  this  summer  in  rVhiladelphia  in  the  per- 
formance given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Seats  are  now  on 
sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  at  the  Hotel 
St.   Francis.  

People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Season. 

The  conductor,  the  business  manager,  the 
orchestral  manager  of  the  People's  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  and  the  officers  of  the 
People's  Philharmonic  Association,  which 
maintains  the  People's  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, are  at  work  on  plans  for  the  giving  of 
the  winter  series  of  ten  popular  symphony 
concerts  on  Thursday  nights  at  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium. 

The  first  concert  will  be  Thursday  night, 
November  23d.  Several  symphony  players 
will  be  brought  from  the  East  to  enrich  the 
local  musical  colony. 

The  prices  for  season  tickets  for  the  ten 
Thursday  night  concerts  will  be  $2.50,  $5,  $10, 
with    $100    for   mezzanine   boxes    seating   five. 


The  estate  of  Albert  C.  Ringling  of  circus 
fame,  who  died  last  January,  is  valued  at 
$1,137,000.  Of  this  amount  the  widow  is 
given  $355,000  and  the  use  of  $100,000  until 
she  dies.  There  are  a  score  of  gifts  of  vari- 
ous amounts,  each  of  the  four  brothers — 
Charles,  John,  Alfred,  and  Henry — receiving 
$153,818  each.  

William  Faversham  has  completed  an  ar- 
rangement with  George  H.  Brennan  whereby 
the  latter  will  be  general  manager  of  the 
star's    interests.      The    plans    for    the    coming 
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season  include  the  presentation  of  the  Le 
Gallienne  version  of  the  music-drama 
"Orestes"  at  special  matinees,  the  production 
of  the  George  Bernard  Shaw  comedy, 
"Getting  Married,"  in  October,  and  a  Shake- 
spearean  festival   in   the   spring. 


Two  fine  national  anthems,  those  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  were  written  to  order,  the  former 
by  Alexis  Feodorovich  Lvoff  and  the  latter  by 
Papa  Haydn. 
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Tickets  $2.50.  $2.00.  $1.50.  $1.00.  on  sale  Wednes- 
day morning  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  BILL  OF  HEADLINERS 

BERT  KALMAR  and  JESSIE  BROWN  in 
"Nurseryland";  ALLAN  DINEHART  and 
Company  in  "The  Highest  Bidder":  DIERO, 
Master  of  the  Piano  Accordion;  ROBERT 
DORE,  the  Eminent  Baritone,  and  GEORGE 
HALPERIN,  Piano  Virtuoso;  AL  and  FAN- 
NIE  STEADMAN,  Piano  Capers;  WILLARD. 
the  Man  Who  Grows  at  Will;  DUNBAR'S 
OLD-TIME  DARKIES;  Last  Week,  ALAN 
BROOKS  in  His  Comedy  Dramalet,  "Dollars 
and   Sense." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays).  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 
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Geary  and  Mason  Sta. 


Playhouse 
Phone  Franklin  160 


Ceg.    Sun.    Night,    Sept.    17 — One    Week    Only 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Return    Engagement    Prior   to    Its    First 

Eastern  Tour 

"THE  MISSION  PLAY" 

By  John    StL-ven    McGroarty 
On  a    More    Elaborate   Scale  Than   Ever 
Prices — Evenings,     $1.50     to     25c;     matinees, 
$1  to  25c. 
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Leading  Theatre 

Fl  1  IS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Commencing   Sunday    Matinee,    Sept.    17 
SPECIAL  RETURN  ENGAGEMENT 
2    p.    m.— TWICE    DAILY— 8    p.    m. 
D.    W.    Griffith's    Mighty    Masterpiece 

"  The  Birth  of  a  Nation  " 

("THE   CLANSMAN") 
POPULAR  PRICES: 
DAILY    MATINEES,   25c, 

NIGHTS.   25c  and   50c 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


An  All-Star  Comedy  Eight-Act  Show 

MAX  BLOOM,  ALICE  SHER.  and  a  Stun- 
ning Beauty  Chorus  in  tlic  Joyous.  Racy  Ex- 
travaganza, "Where's  My  Horse";  LEONARD, 
ANDERSON  and  Company  in  the  Laughable 
Shakespearean  Travesty,  "When  Cfcsar  C's 
Her";  ALICE  HAMILTON,  That  Quaint 
Comedienne;  MALEY  and  WOODS,  "Feet 
Flirtology";  GEORGE  MORTON,  "the  Origi- 
nal Black  lint":  MATSYUMA,  the  Japanese 
Caruso;  Second  Episode  of  "THE  CRIMSON- 
STAIN";  VAN  CELLO,  Famou 
Manipulator. 
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September  16,  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  employment  of  Twilight  Sleep,  so  we 
are  told  by  a  -medical  newspaper,  has  now 
been  abandoned  by  every  hospital  in  the  coun- 
try with  one  exception.  It  is  dour  news,  and 
we  receive  it  with  a  sense  of  personal  resent- 
ment. We  were  not  without  hope  that 
women,  by  this  momentous  discovery,  had 
been  deprived   of  their  only  grievance. 

We  had  our  suspicions  that  something  was 
wrong  with  the  Twilight  Sleep.  For  some 
time  past  an  uncanny  silence  had  fallen  like 
an  obscuring  mantle  upon  this  fascinating 
topic  Women  might,  of  course,  be  exulting 
over  it  in  private.  But  then  that  seemed 
hardly  likely.  Women  do  nothing  in  private 
nowadays.  They  have  a  winsome  way  of 
seeming  to  get  together  for  a  confidential 
whisper  on  the  front  big-type  page  of  their 
newspapers,  with  a  sort  of  prefatory  warning 
in  the  headlines  that  men  must  look  the 
other  way,  which  of  course  they  do.  But 
there  is  no  real  secrecy  about  the  modern 
woman.  She  never  actually  sinks  her  voice 
so  that  it  may  not  reach  male  ears.  Her 
deepest  boudoir  confidences  would  seem  pale 
and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  reve- 
lations of  a  street-car  advertisement.  She 
has  almost  abandoned  the  fiction  that  there 
is  anything  about  her,  sartorial,  anatomical, 
physiological,  or  hygienic,  that  may  not  be 
discussed  in  the  presence  of  men.  We  are 
all  called  upon  to  exult  over  the  latest  corset 
with  its  fraudulent  simulacra  of  physical 
bounties;  and  the  meditative  male,  homeward 
bound  at  5  o'clock,  can  hardly  avoid  a  sub- 
conscious mental  choice  between  the  patterns 
and  shapes  pictorially  displayed  before  his 
eyes,  and  all  of  them  washable.  No,  it 
seemed  hardly  probable  that  women  were  dis- 
cussing the  great  discovery  in  silence  and 
privacy.  We  should  have  heard  them  if  they 
were  doing  that.  The  noise  would  have  been 
terrific  Of  course  there  was  another  alterna- 
tive. They  might  have  forgotten  all  about  it- 
It  might  have  been  supplanted  by  the  next 
epoch-making,  world-shaking  change  on  the 
bill  of  fare,  by  the  next  colossal  event  that 
would  forever  place  the  human  race  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  undying  achievement. 

But  now  we  know7  the  true  reason  for  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  Twilight  Sleep. 
It  was  a  failure.  There  was  "nothing  to  it." 
It  was  only  a  loud  noise,  a  novelty,  an  ec- 
stasy, an  hysteria,  a  sob.  And  so  it  was 
hustled  off  the  boards  to  make  room  for  the 
next    turn. 

But  it  had  a  lively  time  while  it  lasted. 
The  women's  newspapers  sobbed  audibly. 
Their  pages  were  damp  with  the  tears  of 
feminine  enthusiasm.  One  lady  of  renown 
said  in  public  that  to  neglect  the  Twilight 
Sleep  was  "little  short  of  murder."  So  many 
things  are  "little  short  of  murder"  when  they 
conflict  wTith  the  latest  extravagance.  Moving- 
picture  plays  were  devoted  to  it,  and  the 
women's  clubs  were  stirred  to  their  depths. 
There  was  a  riot  of  exultation  and  appeal, 
while  the  most  beautifully  written  personal 
experiences  were  available  in  unlimited  num- 
bers and  presumably  at  the  usual  space  rates. 
We  thought  of  writing  one  ourselves.  And 
then  suddenly  the  veil  descended.  The  "twi- 
light" had  become  night. 


Heaven  forbid  that  there  should  be  any  dis- 
position on  our  part  to  slay  the  slain,  or  to 
accumulate  unnecessary  proofs  of  a  conten- 
tion already  established  to  the  hilt.  The  na- 
ture of  that  contention  will  be  remembered. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  demand  of 
modern  woman  to  select  her  mate  is  essen- 
tially a  dishonest  one,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
woman  does  now  select  her  mate,  and  has 
always  done  so.  But  whereas  she  once  did 
so  openly  and  honestly  she  now  does  so  fur- 
tively and  with  subtlety,  pretending  that  she 
herself  is  selected  and  that  it  is  her  hard  fate 
to  wait  in  silence  upon  the  casual  and  arbi- 
trary choice  of  the  man.  In  support  of  that 
contention  we  have  the  records  of  mediaeval 
times  in  which  there  was  no  escape  for  the 
man  who  was  slow  of  foot  or  who  was  in 
any  way  lacking  in  dexterity  or  resourceful- 
ness. 

And  now  comes  another  piece  of  confirma- 
tory testimony  and  from  the  most  ancient 
times.  In  R.  W.  Frazer's  "Indian  Thought" 
we  find  a  section  devoted  to  the  status  of 
women  in  ancient  Hindustan.  The  position 
of  women  in  India,  it  seems,  has  declined 
as  a  result  of  Moslem  dominance.  The  Rig- 
veda,  of  immemorial  age,  shows  that  in  Yedic 
days  the  woman  chose  her  mate.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  whether  she  resorted  to 
violence  like  the  women  of  King  Arthur's 
days  or  whether  the  man  incurred  any  danger 
to  life  and  limb  by  a  refusal.  Probably  he 
did,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  feminine 
Initiative  in  matrimonial  affairs.  It  was 
taken  for  granted.  It  was  an  institution. 
Th*  author  says.  -Certainly  women  in  the 
eprc  and  dramatic  poetry  stand  out  vividly 
ii  the  wild  luxuriance  of  free  and  unfet- 
te  ed  action.  They  choose  their  lovers  from 
i  Jse  who  have  done  heroic  deeds  in  brilliant 
*  nes  of  combat  between  rival  wooers." 
"he   transition    from    frankness   to   subtletv 


was  a  slow  one,  and  one  for  which  it  is 
hard  to  account.  It  was  a  transition  in 
method  only.  Never  for  one  moment  have 
women  surrendered  their  right  of  choice,  but 
it  has  pleased  them  to  seem  to  do  so.  Doubt- 
less something  in  their  nature  has  demanded 
the  luxury  of  being  pursued,  of  possessing 
something  to  be  given  with  reluctance  and  in 
return  for  adoration  and  gifts.  But  the  new 
arrangement  was  an  extraordinarily  fraudu- 
lent one.  The  woman  first  selected  her  mate. 
She  then  persuaded  him  that  she  was  a  flut- 
tering fugitive  to  be  won  only  by  worship  and 
incense.  In  colloquial  parlance  she  got  him 
both  coming  and  going.  Imagine  the  shop- 
keeper who  is  clever  enough  to  exact  a  large 
admission  fee  from  his  customers  and  you 
have  the  situation.  It  is  one  more  evidence 
of  the  gullibility  of  men,  who  fervently  de- 
sire to  possess  whatever  bears  a  high  price 
label. 

It  is  very  stupid  of  the  feminists  to  want 
to  change  a  situation  that  is  so  profitable  to 
their  sex.  The  man  who  is  thus  "selected" 
may  acquiesce.  He  may  have  to.  If  the 
women  should  threaten  a  sex  strike  the  Presi- 
dent would  probably  pass  a  law  within  the 
ensuing  ten  minutes  which  would  make  it 
illegal  for  any  man  to  refuse  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage. He  would  be  quick  to  make  his  usual 
appearance  in  his  favorite  "saving  the  coun- 
try" role.  But  even  though  the  man  were  to 
acquiesce  he  would  certainly  be  ill-disposed 
to  offer  either  homage  or  gifts.  On  the  con- 
trary he  would  demand  them.  The  change 
would  add  nothing  at  all  to  the  power  of 
women  in  the  matter  of  selection,  seeing  that 
it  is  already  absolute  But  it  would  make 
her  the  receiver  of  favors  instead  of  the  dis- 
penser of  them.  And  the  emoluments,  with 
the  exception  of  the  man  himself,  would  be 
insignificant. 

The  correspondents  of  the  New  York  Sun 
who  are  discussing  if  women  should  be  al- 
lowed to  swear  are  surely  a  little  belated. 
Women  do  swear.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  similar  discussion  as  to  whether  women 
should  be  allowed  to  smoke  was  one  of  the 
commonplace  features  of  our  newspapers  long 
after  the  cigarette  case  was  as  familiar  a 
part  of  the  feminine  cargo  as  the  powder  puff. 
And  we  may  point  out  the  additional  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  women  are  likely  to 
await  permission  to  do  anything  that  they 
wish  to  do. 

But  one  of  the  Sun  correspondents  raises  a 
nice  point  of  psychology.  Women,  he  says, 
need  "unlimited  centrifugal  expression  while 
men  require  the  centripetal  expression." 
Women  spend  energy  and  men  conserve  it. 
The  man  who  swears  is  sapping  and  ener- 
vating his  influence.  But  women,  whose  mis- 
sion it  is  to  spend,  should  be  encouraged  to 
do  it  copiously  and  in  the  most  effective  way. 
Moreover,  says  the  same  correspondent,  men 
would  cease  to  swear  if  women  should  begin. 
It  would  then  be  considered  as  unmanly  and 
inane. 

Perhaps  we  may  dismiss  as  chimerical  the 
idea  that  women  are  essentially  centrifugal 
while  men  are  centripetal.  It  is  one  of  those 
generalizations  that  are  so  easily  made  and 
that  force  themselves  on  our  acceptance  by 
the  confidence  with  which  they  are  stated. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "swear 
words,"  indeed  speech  of  any  kind,  is  an  ex- 
penditure of  force  that  might  otherwise  be 
stored  and  used  to  better  purpose.  Strong 
men  are  usually  silent  men,  and  this  is  not 
merely  a  concurrence.  It  is  cause  and  effect- 
By  the  habit  of  silence  we  place  wealth  in 
our  mental  banks,  and  speech  ought  to  be 
used  with  the  same  rigid  economy  that  we 
apply  to  financial  matters.  Mental  force 
ought  not  to  be  expended  in  speech  except 
for  an  adequate  return.  Speech,  in  othei 
words,  is  an  investment,  and  if  there  are  no 
dividends  it  is  a  bad  investment,  and  a  loss. 

W  omen  were  once  credited  with  a  greatei 
volubility  than  men.  They  were  supposed  to 
have  "the  gift  of  tongues"  to  a  special  extent. 
This  may  have  been  true  once,  but  it  is  not 
so  true  now.  The  business  life  conduces  to 
silence,  and  silence  means  strength.  Swear- 
ing implies  a  prodigal  expenditure  of  strength, 
and  if  women  wish  to  increase  their  influence 
they  should  cultivate  silence  as  one  of  the 
supreme  gifts  of  the  gods. 


At  W  altham,  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  maze 
which  is  a  duplicate  of  the  historic  one  in 
the  gardens  of  Hampton  Court  Palace,  near 
London.  It  is  a  winding  and  confusing  group 
of  paths,  bounded  by  high  hedges :  there  are 
1000  trees  which  were  planted  in  1896.  The 
total  length  of  all  the  paths  is  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile,  and  the  shortest  path  to  the 
central  pool  is  about  one-fifth  of  a  mile.  It 
sometimes  takes  visitors  more  than  an  hour 
to  find  their  way  to  the  centre;  sometimes 
they  give  it  up  and  call  for  help  in  finding 
their  way  out. 

■«••*- 

Engineer  -  Storekeeper  (dictating)  —  Two 
gross  fire  bricks.  Stoker  (writing)— Two 
gross  fire  b-r-i-x.  Engineer-Storekeeper— 
"B-r-i-x''  don't  spell  bricks.  Stoker — Well, 
wot  do  it  spell?— Punch. 
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San  Jose,  Mt.  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Sixty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Time,  1  hour, 
10  min.,  from  San  Francisco. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

Hotels,  Casino  and  Board  Walk. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf  links. 
Sea-fishing.  Bathing.  Time,  2 
hours,  50  min. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gardens. 
Forty-mile  auto  boulevard.  Bath- 
ing. Boating.  Fishing.  Golf.  Time, 
3  hours.  44  min. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathii.<. 
beaches  and  sea-fishing.  Time,  4 
hours. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

New  Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in 
restful  surroundings.  Time,  2 
hours,  24  min. 

Shasta  Springs  and  Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing. 
Time,    10  hours,  3   min. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
6240  feet  Trout  fishing  (June 
1st).  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 
Time,  13  hours,  30  min.,  from  San 
Francisco. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing.  Com- 
fortable quarters  amid  forests  and 
mountains.  Season  July  1st.  Auto 
from  Klamath  Falls  and  Kirk. 
Time,  19  hours,  45  min.,  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  day  or  night 
ride  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  to  El  PortaL 

Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  finely  equipped  mineral 
baths.  A  place  for  rest  and  out- 
door recreation.  Golf  links.  Ten- 
nis.   Time,  6  hours. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea-fishing.  Yachting.  Golf.  Beau- 
tiful mountain  drives.  Time,  10 
hours,  3  min. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  centre.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers.    Time,  14  hours,  45  min. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego 


FIRST  IN  SATETT 


Panama  -  California  International 
Exposition  open  every  day,  all  the 
year.     Time,   18  hours,   50  min. 


Write  or  call  on  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent, 

East  or  West,  and  he  will  gladly 

arrange  your  trip. 


September  16,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

At  an  evening  party  the  hostess  had  coaxed 
a  protesting  guest  to  sing.  After  the  song 
she  went  up  to  him  smiling.  "Oh,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins," she  said,  "you  must  never  tell  me  again 
that  you  can't  sing — I  know  now  !" 


A  Scotch  sentry  had  considerable  trouble 
with  a  batch  of  German  prisoners  who  be- 
haved in  a  high-handed  manner.  On  being 
reprimanded,  one  of  the  latter,  drawing  him- 
self to  his  full  height,  exclaimed:  "Don't 
you  know  I  vos  a  Pomeranian?"  "It  disna 
matter  if  ye  were  a  Newfoundland,"  was  the 
answer ;  "ye've  got  tae  gie  in  tae  the  British 
bulldog." 


A  man  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  was 
held  up  for  a  day  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  the  capi- 
tal city  of  the  mid-west  prohibition  state. 
Meeting  a  red-nosed  native  on  the  street,  the 
Missourian  said :  "I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  drink  ?" 
"Sure,"  responded  the  thirsty  Kansan  eagerly, 
"I  can  tell  you  where  you  can  get  two 
drinks." 


There  is  the  good  old  tale  of  the  second 
officer  of  the  brig  Lizzie  W.  Hunt,  of  Ports- 
mouth, Maine,  who  was  in  the  act  of  up- 
braiding the  able  seaman,  Aaron  Tappin,  for 
his  well-known  weakness  for  rum.  Said  the 
second  officer :  "Tappin,  you  might  have  been 
a  second  officer  like  me,  instead  of  a  sailor 
before  the  mast."  "Stow  that  stuff,"  an- 
swered the  able  seaman.  "When  I'm  drunk 
I'm  an  admiral." 


An  old  colored  uncle  was  found  by  the 
householder  prowling  in  his  barnyard  late  one 
night.  "Uncle  Calhoun,"  said  the  owner  of 
the  place  sternly,  "it  can't  be  good  for  your 
rheumatism  to  be  prowling  round  here  in  the 
rain  and  cold."  "Doctor's  orders,  sah,"  the 
old  man  answered.  "Doctor's  orders?  Did 
he  tell  you  to  go  prowling  round  all  night  .J" 
"No.  sah,  not  exactly,  sah,"  said  Uncle  Cal, 
"but  he  done  ordered  me  chicken  broth." 


The  old  farmer  with  his  seventeen-year-old 
son,  entered  the  editor's  office  and  said : 
"This  boy  of  mine  wants  to  go  into  the  liter- 
ary business.  Is  there  much  money  in  it  ?" 
"Well,  yes,"  said  the  editor,  "I've  been  in  it 
myself  for  twenty  years  and "  Where- 
upon the  farmer  eyed  him  from  head  to  foot, 
glanced  around  the  office,  surveyed  the  editor 
once  more,  and  then,  turning  to  his  son,  said: 
"Come  'long  home,  Jim,  an'  git  back  to  your 
plowin'." 

George  Hamlin,  during  one  of  his  horseback 
rides  at  Lake  Placid,  came  across  a  solitary 
old  man,  who,  seated  in  the  doorway  of  his 
cabin,  was  fiddling  away  for  dear  life,  quite 
regardless  of  such  trifling  conventionalities  as 
time  and  tune.  Hamlin  listened  awhile  to  the 
cacophony  of  sound  in  amusement  and  then 
inquired  casually,  "How  do  you  tune  your 
violin?"  The  reply  came  with  refreshing  in- 
genuousness :  "I  don't  tune  it — it  don't  sound 
fright   if   I   do." 

The  prisoner,  up  on  a  criminal  charge,  was 
asked  by  the  court  if  he  had  yet  secured  an 
attorney.  "No ;  I  haven't  any  money."  was 
the  reply.  "Then  the  court  will  appoint  one," 
said  the  judge.  "Now,  there  are  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Green,"  pointing  to  the 
young  attorneys  waiting,  briefless  and  breath- 
less, for  something  to  turn  up,  "and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander is  out  in  the  corridor."  The  prisoner 
eyed  the  budding  attorneys  and,  after  a  crit- 
ical survey,  said :  "Well,  I  guess  I'll  take 
Mr.  Alexander." 


only  coffee  and  hardtack;  no  pickles  in  sight. 
The  lieutenant  in  command  said  to  the 
steward:  "Look  here,  Culpepper,  what  did 
you  do  with  those  pickles?  Why  are  they  not 
on  the  table?"  "Pickl's?  Pickl's?  Ah  don' 
know  nuffin'  'bout  no  pickl's,  suh."  "Yes 
you  do.  Don't  you  know  those  small  cucum- 
bers in  the  glass  jar  that  we  got  from  the 
Yanks  ?"  "Oh,  cewcumbehs  ?  Yessir.  Ah 
knows  'bout  dem,  but  Ah  done  frowed  um 
ovahbo'd  ;  dey  done  turned  sowah." 


They  used  to  walk  through  the  Scottish 
cemeteries  on  the  "Sabbath,"  by  way  of  main- 
taining the  proper  rigorous  mental  attitude. 
Sandy  MacTosh,  who  had  never  been  sus- 
pected of  brilliance  of  thought,  returned  home 
from  one  of  these  Sunday  excursions  and 
said:  "Feyther,  I  took  a  bit  walk  aboot  th' 
cemetery  th'  day,  an'  I  readit  a'  th'  inscrip- 
tions on  th'  tombstanes."  "Aye  ?  An'  whit 
wis  yer  thochts  efter  ye  had  feenished?"  asked 
his  stern  parent.  "Weel,  feyther,  I  wunnert 
whaur  a'  th'  wicked  fowk  wis  buried." 


The  teacher  was  trying  to  make  his  pupils 
understand  that  all  good  comes  from  one 
source.  As  an  illustration,  he  told  them  of 
building  a  house  and  putting  water-pipes 
with  taps  in  all  the  rooms,  these  pipes  not 
being  connected  with  the  main  in  the  street. 
"Suppose  I  turn  on  a  tap  and  no  water  comes, 
what  is  the  matter?"  He  naturally  supposed 
that  some  of  the  boys  would  answer  that  the 
water  was  not  turned  on  at  the  main,  but  they 
didn't.  On  the  contrary,  one  boy  at  the  fool 
of  the  class  called  out:  "You  didn't  pay  your 
water  bill !" 


Rations  in  the  Southern  navy  were  mighty 
scarce  in  1864.  Coffee  and  hardtack  were 
the  mainstays  of  officers  and  crews.  The  of- 
ficers of  a  small  gunboat  discovered  some  un- 
guarded Federal  stores  and  started  to  appro- 
priate them.  They  succeeded  only  in  getting 
a  large  bottle  of  pickles,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  Union  troops.  They  ran  to  their 
small  boat,  and  made  the  gunboat  in  safety-. 
All  that  afternoon  the  officers  thought  of 
these  pickles,  and  how  good  they  would  taste 
at  evening  mess.  The  mess  steward  was  a 
black  field  hand  who  knew  little  about  any- 
thing but  "cohn  pone."  When  the  mess  was 
announced  that  night  all  hands  trooped  below 
in    eager   anticipation.      The    mess    table   held 


At  a  meeting  in  Wales  at  which  Lloyd 
George  was  to  speak,  the  chairman,  a  Welsh 
deacon,  got  up  at  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings  and  said:  "Gentlemen,  I  have 
to  introduce  to  you  tonight  the  member  for 
Carnarvon   Boroughs.      He  has  come  to  reply 

to    what    the    Bishop    of    said    about 

Welsh  Disestablishment.  In  my  opinion, 
gentlemen,  the  bishop  is  one  of  the  biggest 
liars  in  creation,  but,  thank  heaven,  in  Lloyd 
George  we  have  a  match  for  him  tonight." 
Lloyd  George  laughed  so  much  at  his  chair- 
man's faux  pas  that  it  was  some  moments 
before  he  could  begin  his  speech. 


Most  persons,  pacifists  and  otherwise,  were 
impressed  with  the  recent  citizens'  Prepared- 
ness Parade.  One  pacifist,  however,  resolutely 
refused  to  be  diverted  from  his  appointed 
holiday  afternoon  programme  of  catching  the 
1  :20  boat,  likewise  he  refused  to  be  moved 
emotionally  or  physically.  The  parade,  he 
said,  left  him  as  immobile  as  a  Georgia 
cracker,  to-wit :  "A  Northern  man,  visiting 
a  crossroads  eating-house  in  Georgia,  men- 
tioned his  anxiety  to  know  what  a  Georgia 
cracker  was.  His  host  was  obliging.  He 
pointed  to  a  spot  in  a  field  opposite.  'See 
that  spot  in  the  far  corner  ?'  he  demanded. 
'Yes.'  'Well,'  the  Georgia  man  added,  'I've  got 
a  Georgia  cracker  working  in  that  field  for 
me.  That  black  speck  is  either  the  Georgia 
cracker  or  a  stump.  Now,  you  set  here  for 
two  hours  and  watch  that  spot — and  if  it 
moves,    it's   a   stump.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Getting  Hardened. 
Marched  the  patriotic  guardsmen 

To  protect  the  Flag  from  danger, 
To  defend   the   nation's  honor 

From  the  insult  of  the  stranger. 
Left  their  homes  and  future  prospects, 

Left  the  fruits  of  all  their  toiling — 
Now  'twas  simply  to  be  hardened 

In  the  desert  scorched  and  broiling. 

There's  another  change  of  climate 

For  the  Wilson  conscript  order, 
For  a  frost  is  surely  spreading. 

Rolling   upward    from   the  border. 
Soon  the   ba'Iots    will   be    falling 

And  the  people  will  remember — 
Let  the   President  get  hardened 

For  a  snowstorm  in   November. 


Found  Out. 
We   live  in  a  world   full  of  trouble  and  strife. 

When  your  car  undertakes  to  turn  turtle, 
It  never  occurs  when  you're  out  with  your  wife, 
But  when  you're   with    Gladys   and    Myrtle. 

— Life. 


Utopia. 

Up  nose  from  the  grindstone,  O  slave  of  the  town! 
Vacation  draws  near;  banish  carking  care's  frown. 
Hie    away    where    no     restless    night    vigil    you'll 

keep. 
(The    nights    they    have   there    fairly    force    you    to 

sleep.) 

There   the  balm  of  the  breeze  is  devoid   of  alloy; 

On   its   pinions   no    insects  are  borne  to   annoy; 

Health    and    strength    and    the  rest    it   doth    fairly 

exude. 

(Crying      infants      of      course  are      most      strictly 

tabooed.) 

And  the  turf  and  the  flowers,  the  birds  and  the 
trees, 

Which  murmur  in  concert  select   symphonies; 

And  the  mild  summer  skies  unacquainted  with 
cloud! 

(Though  a  feathery  wraith  now  and  then  is  al- 
lowed.) 

And    the   aqueous   extract    nerve-bracing   and   cool ; 
And   the  pabulum    worthy    Lucullus's    school; 
And,    finishing  touch   to   a   picture   unique. 
It  costs  but  a  mere  bagatelle  by  the  week! 

Do  you    feel    welling  up   from   the  depths  of  your 

soul 
A  longing  to  seek  for  this  spot  I  extol? 
You'll   find   it  at  each  of  the  summer  resorts. 
(According  to  all  of  their  printed  reports.) 

— Maurice    Morris,    in    New    York    Sun.       I 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the   following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  of  New 
York  have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter.  Miss  Harriet  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Win- 
throp  Aldrich.  Miss  Alexander  is  the  niece  of 
Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  and  is  a  cousin  of  the 
Misses  Ethel,  Mary,  and  Helen  Crocker,  Mrs. 
Malcolm  Whitman,  and  Mr.  Charles  Templeron 
Crocker.  Her  sisters  are  the  Misses  Janetta  and 
Mary  Alexander.  Mr.  Aldrich  is  the  brother  of 
the  Misses  Lucy  and  Elise  Aldrich  and  of  Mr. 
Richard  S.  Aldrich.  No  date  has  been  set  for 
the    wedding. 

Mr.  Samuel  Murphy  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Murphy 
Breckenridge,  and  Captain  Frederick  T.  Roberts 
of  the  British  army.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
in    London  within  a   few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lee  Hathaway  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Marie  Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Short.  Miss 
Hathaway  is  the  sister  of  Miss  Mabel  Hathaway. 
Mr.  Short  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Jessie  Francis  Short 
and  the  brother  of  Mr.  James  Vernon  Short.  Xo 
date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Minor  Goodall  of  Oakland 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter. 
Miss  Helen  Goodall,  and  Mr.  Walter  Van  Dycke 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in 
the  winter. 

Miss  Helen  Hamilton  has  chosen  the  attendants 
for  her  marriage  with  Mr.  George  H.  Howard  III, 
which  will  take  place  on  September  27th.  Mrs. 
John  C.  Wilson,  the  former  Miss  Eileen  Code,  will 
be  the  matron  of  honor.  The  bridesmaids  will  be 
Miss  Sophie  Beylard,  Miss  Annette  Hooper,  Miss 
Helene  Hooper,  and  Miss  Esther  Bull.  Mr.  Henry 
Howard  will  be  his  brother's  best  man,  and  the 
ushers  will  be  Mr.  Wiiliam  Parrott,  Mr.  Edmunds 
Lyman,  Mr.  Ashfield  Stowe,  Mr.  Mead  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Arthur  Payne,  and  Baron  Heine  von 
Schroeder. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Monday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway,  complimenting 
Captain  Frank  Pinckney  Helm  and  Mrs.  Helm. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Harry  Weihe  gave  a  bridge  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Alameda. 

The  Misses  Elvira  and  Coralia  Mejia  enter- 
tained informally  at  luncheon  recently  at  their 
home  on  Vallejo  Street  in  compliment  to  the 
Misses  Marion,  Louise,  and  Rosario  Winston  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Steiner  Street  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Andrew  M.  Moreland  and  Miss  Callie 
Doyle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  their  home  in  San  Rafael.  Their  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hope  Beaver,  Mrs.  Truxton  Beale,  and  Mr.  Edgar 
Mizner. 

Mrs.  Eben  Swift  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
Thursday  at  her  home  at  the  Presidio. 

Mrs.  William  Palmer  Horn  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  her  home  in  Ross. 

M  r.  Kenneth  Moore  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Burlingame  Club.  His  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Miss  Leslie 
Miller,  Miss  Mary  Louise  Black,  Miss  Gertrude 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Van  Sick!  en. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  ball  Fri- 
day evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in  com-, 
pliment  to  their  daughter,  Miss  Emily  Pope. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzhalan  Long  gave  a  luncheon 
Saturday    at    the    Claremont   Country    Club. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evenmg  at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  preceding 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope's  ball.  Her  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Oxnard.  Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace, 
Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Joseph  Bryant  Crockett, 
Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hop 
kins,   Mr.    F.   H.  Lopez,   and   Mr.  J.    D.   Koe. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Robbins  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street  in  honor  of 
her  niece.  Miss  Dorothy  Baldwin.  Her  go  - 
eluded  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle,  Mrs.  Effingham 
Sutton,  Mrs.  Charles  Mills,  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Var. 
Fleet,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh. 
Miss  Johanna  Volkmann,  Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer. 
Miss    Correnah   de    Pue,    and    Miss    Clarissa   Hale. 

The  Marquis  de  Polignac  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 


day at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  His  guests  were 
Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  Richard  Tobin,  Mr. 
Jerome  B.  Landfield.  Mr.  Frank  Deering,  Mr. 
Thornwell  Mullally.  Mr.  C.  Guy.  Mr.  Joseph  Red- 
ding, Mr.  M.  Legalet,  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Clark. 
Mr.  Barrel!  McXear  gave  a  stag  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  his  home  in  Ross.  Among  his  guests 
were  Mr.  Edward  G.  Schmieden.  Jr.,  Mr.  Rulison 
Knox.  Mr.  Francis  Langton,  Mr.  Marshall  Madi- 
son, Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  Charles  Hodges, 
Mr.  Andrew  Talbot,  and  Mr.  George  Pinckard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
day evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in 
compliment  to  Miss  Helen  Howard  and  Mr.  George 
Howard.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward J.  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin 
Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  T.  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  X.  Stet- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Xickel,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cyril  Tobin,  Miss  Josephine  Parrott,  Miss  Sophie 
Beylard,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Mr.  James  Miall, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Earl  Shipp  gave  a  theatre  and  supper 
party  _  Tuesday  evening.  Her  guests  included 
Captain  Frank  Pinckney  Helm  and  Mrs.  Helm. 
Surgeon  E.  Grahame  Parker  and  Mrs.  Parker, 
and    Mr.   Edward  Cebrian. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  John  Gill,  who  is  visiting  here  from  her 
home  in   Redlands. 

Mrs.  Robert  Abemethy  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Wednesday  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hooker  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 
Among  their  guests  were  Dr.  Henry  Kiersted  and 
Mrs.  Kiersted,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Landfield,  and  Mrs. 
Harry    Williams    Poett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Moreland  and  Miss  Callie 
Doyle,  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
S.  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welcn, 
Miss  Flora  Doyle,  and   Dr.  John  Ruttler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  gave  a  luncheon 
Saturday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame.  Their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Miss 
Ysabel    Chase,    and    Mr.    Edmunds   Lyman. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Pierson  gave  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  her  home  in  Ross  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.    Robert  Ingram. 

Miss  Marie  Hathaway  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  on  Gough  Street.  Her  guests  were 
Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Andrew  Werner  Lawson, 
Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Melvin 
PfarT,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet, 
Miss  Ruth  Perkins,  Miss  Marita  Rossi,  Miss 
Mabel  Hathaway,  Miss  Florence  Bandmann,  Miss 
Evelyn  Waller,  Miss  Helen  Hooper,  Miss  Cornelia 
Clampett,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Ward. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a 
dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  com- 
pliment to  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  at  Fort  Mason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot  gave  a  dinner 
and    skating  party    Thursday   evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame,  with 
their  guests  later  attending  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
.A  Pope"s  ball.  Their  guests  included  Miss  Helen 
Crocker,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Helen  Keeney, 
Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  Miss  Beatrice  Xickel,  Mr.  Stan- 
ford Gwin,  Mr.  Corbett  Moody.  Mr.  Wendell 
Kuhn,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Alexander. 

Mrs.  Peter  Lansing  Wheeler  gave  a  tea  Monday 
at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Claude  E.  Black.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam F.  McXutt.  Mrs.  Alexander  McCracken,  Mrs. 
J.  Franklin  Bell,  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling,  Mrs. 
Henry  Irving  Coon,  Mrs.  Xorval  Lane  Xokes, 
Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy.  Mrs.  Horace  Hell- 
mann,  Miss  Louise  Mailliard,  and  Miss  Virginia 
Heath. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  gave  a  dinner  and 
skating  party  Thursday  evening.  Their  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt, 
Jr.,  Miss  Ruth  Perkins,  Miss  Marie  Hathaway, 
Miss  Helen  Hooper,  Miss  Florence  Bandmann, 
Mr.  Douglas  Short,  Mr.  Charles  Bandmann,  and 
Mr.    Edward  Harrison. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  gave  a  tea  Sunday  afternoon 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Helen  Hamilton  and  Mr.  George  Howard. 

Mrs.     Ernest    Wiltsee    and     Mrs.     James    Lowel' 


Putnam  of  Xew  York  were  the  honored  guests  ar 
a  luncheon  given  last  Wednesday  in  Santa  Bar 
bara  by   Mrs.    Felton   Elkins. 
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Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Bjornstad  has  joined  Captain 
Bjornstad  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  where 
they  will  be  stationed   for   several  months. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  has  returned 
to  her  home  on  Broadway,  after  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  in  Santa  Barbara  with  her  sisters,  Mrs. 
George    Pillsbury    and    Mrs.    George    Hood. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Whitman  and  children  have 
gone  to  Del  Monte,  where  they  will  pass  the  re- 
mainder  of    the    month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Kohl  spent 
several  days  in  San  Francisco  last  «veek  from 
their  summer  home  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs,  F.  M.  Gardner  has  arrived  from  her  home 
in  Waco,  Texas,  and  is  the  guest  of  her  son-in- 
law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fenni- 
more. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dean  and  Miss  Helen 
Dean  have  returned  to  their  apartments  at  the 
Fairmont  from  a  visit  to    Tahoe. 

Lieutenant  Franklin  Babcock,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
joined  Mrs.  Babcock  in  Portland,  Maine,  where 
they  are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Babcock's  mother, 
Mrs.    Jacob    Snow    Winslow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tenny  Williams  bave  returned 
to  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Pickering 
on  Broadway,  after  a  visit  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  state, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Dutton  and  their 
daughter,  Mrs,  Douglas  Waterman,  recently  spent 
several  days  at  Crater  Lake. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  and  Miss  Anne  Peters,  who 
have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Fairmont, 
have  returned  to  their  home  in   Stockton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear  will  leave  next  week 
for  a  brief  visit  to   Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Werner  Lawson  have  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  from  a  visit  to  Tonopah. 

Miss  Phyllis  de  Young  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Macomber  at  their  home  at  Paicines. 
Recently  Miss  de  Young  spent  several  days  with 
Mr.    and    Mrs.   Alexander    Rutherford    in    Bradley. 

Mrs,  Philip  H.  Sheridan  has  returned  to  her 
home  at  Xonquitt.  Massachusetts,  from  a  visit  at 
Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  with  her  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  Lieutenant  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.    Sheridan. 

Miss  Louisa  Bradbury  and  her  nieces,  the 
Misses  Marion,  Louise,  and  Rosario  Winston  have 
left  for  Xew  York,  where  they  will  remain  until 
the   late   fall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Eyre  Pinckard  and  Mrs. 
Pinckard's  father,  Mr.  Gardner  Williams,  have  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  from  a  visit  to  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  George  Wells,  who  has  been  in  Pasadena 
for  several  weeks,  has  taken  apartments  for  the 
winter  at   the   Cecil   Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Xorwood  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Breeze  have  returned  to  their  home  on 
Green  Street,  after  having  passed  the  summer  at 
Palo    Alto. 

Mrs.  Valentine  Wood  and  her  little  daughter 
are  guests  of  Mrs.  A  Palmer  Dudley  and  Mrs. 
William  Adams  in  Pelham  Manor,  Xew  York, 
during  Ensign  Wood's  absence  with  his  ship  in 
Atlantic  waters.  Mrs.  Wood  was  formerly  Miss 
Grace    Dudley. 

Miss  Leslie  Miller  and  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins 
spent  the  week-end  in  Burlingame  as  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Bernard  Waterlow  Ford. 

Miss  Gwladys  Bowen  has  recently  been  the 
guest  of  Miss  Priscilla  Ellicott  at  her  home  at 
Mare   Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMulHn  returned  Sun- 
day to  their  home  on  Broadway  from  a  trip  to 
Webber   Lake. 

Captain  William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs. 
McKittrick  have  come  to  San  Francisco  from 
Bakersfield  and  have  taken  apartments  at  Stanford 
Court. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Gill,  who  arrived  recently  from 
her  home  in  Redlands,  will  be  the  guest  of  her 
brother,  Mr.  Frank  G.  Drum,  until  the  first  of 
October. 

Miss  Helen  Hamilton  spent  the  week-end  in 
San  Mateo  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Howard. 

Dr.  James  Eaves  and  Mrs.  Eaves  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Octavia  Street,  after  having 
passed  the  summer  in  Woodside. 

Dr.  Edward  Erie  Brownell  and  Mrs.  Brownell, 
who  spent  the  summer  in  Inverness,  have  reopened 
their    home    on    Broadway. 

Mrs.  Samuel  P.  Hall  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Priscilla  Hall,  are  the  guests  of  Lieutenant  Rapp 
Brush  and  Mrs.  Brush  at  their  home  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Mrs.  Brush  was  formerly 
Miss    Alice    Hall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  who  have  been 
on  a  trip  through  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
will  return  next  week  to  their  home  in  Jordan 
Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver  and  Miss 
Miriam  Beaver  returned  Monday  to  their  home 
on  Webster  Street,  having  passed  the  summer  at 
their   country    home    at    Inverness. 

Mrs.  John  Percival  Jones  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  MacMonnies  arrived  Tuesday  from 
Santa    Barbara    for   a   brief   visit. 

Miss  Lottie  Woods  and  Miss  Martha  Watson 
of  Xew  York  have  returned  to  Miss  Woods'  home 
on  California  Street  from  a  visit  to  Southern 
California. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a  visit  to  Grass  Valley. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  has  closed  her  home 
in  Ross  and  has  returned  to  her  residence  on 
California  Street.  Dr.  Lovell  Langstroth-  and 
Mrs.  Lovell  Langstroth  returned  to  San  Francisco 
with    Mrs.    Boardman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne  are  spending  sev- 
eral weeks  at  the  Webber  Lake  Country  Club. 

Surgeon  Ernest  C.  Eytinge,  U.  S.  X..  has 
joined    Mrs.    Eytinge    at    Mare    Island,    where    she 
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has    been     staying    with    her    parents.     Paymaster 
Jonathan    Brooks    and    Mrs.    Brooks. 

Dr.  John  Xorton  Pomeroy  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy 
and  their  daughter,  Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy.  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Chicago,  after  having 
passed   the   summer   in    California. 

Mr.  Otto  Wadsted  spent  the  week-end  in  San 
Mateo  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Coryell  have  returned  fron 
a  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  and  Mrs.  Flor 
ence  Schloss  ha  v.-  returned  to  their  home  01 
California  Street,  after  having  spent  the  summe 
at  Del    Monte. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Clinton  La  Mon 
tagne  are  being  congratulated  on  the  arriv; 
of  a  little  daughter  in  their  home  on  Devisa 
dero   Street. 


Events  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery. 

On  Tuesday,  September  19th,  at  3  o'clo< 
Dr.  R.  Meyer-Riefstahl  will  deliver  the  1; 
lecture  in  his  course  on  "the  Art  of  Weavi 
of  the  Past."  This  lecture  will  deal  with  tl 
Morgan  collection  of  tapestries,  and  will 
elude  a  complete  survey  with  lantern  sli( 
of   this   important   collection. 

"Religion  and  the  Instincts,"  as  interpret* 
by  Frerasenn  in  his  "Holy  Land,"  will  be 
subject    of   the    next    lecture   by    Paul   Jords 
Smith  in  his  series  on  the  best  known  of  t! 
modern    novels.      This    lecture    is    to    be 
Thursday,  September  21st,  at  3  o'clock. 


W.  F.  R.  Jones,  the  specially  accredited 
agent  of  the  British  and  Belgian  Red  Cross 
societies,  will  address  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  on  Monday,  September  I8th,  at 
8:30  p.  m.  The  meeting  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  Overseas  Club.  The 
subject  of  the  address  will  be  "Xews  from 
the  War  Front." 


Erzerum,  which  fell  before  the  Russian  ad- 
vance, as  the  ancient  capital  of  Armenia. 
was  long  the  centre  of  the  Oriental  rug-J 
making  district  until  it  became  the  centre  of 
the  theatre  of  war  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
West  of  Erzerum  lies  the  heritage  of  the 
"unspeakable"  Turk,  whence  nearly  a  million 
Armenians  have  been  transported,  whither — 
no  one  knows.  These  are  said  to  be  the  most 
intelligent  rug-makers  of  the  Orient.  More- 
over, it  will  take  several  years  to  reproduce 
materials  which  can  be  used  in  rug-making, 
principally  wool  and  dyes,  for,  following  the 
war,  the  people  of  these  countries  will  care 
for  their  -immediate  needs,  such  as  building 
homes,  raising  food  products.  Thousands  of 
the  most  beautiful  rugs  are  now  rotting  away 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Turkish  soldiers  use 
many  of  them  for  bedding  at  the  front  or  de- 
stroy them.  The  antique  Oriental  rugs  made 
in  homes  are  no  more,  for  the  homes  have 
been  burned  and  destroyed,  the  people  mas- 
sacred or  carried  away. 


To  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa  is  in  a 
large  measure  due  the  buchu  leaf,  recognized 
for  its  medicinal  properties.  The  first  ex- 
plorers in  Africa  found  the  Hottentots  using 
buchu  leaves  for  various  diseases.  The  buchu 
leaf  comes  from  a  plant  in  the  nature  of  a 
shrub.  The  leaves  are  picked  and  packed 
into  large  bales,  whence  they  are  shipped  to 
the  wholesale  drug  houses  of  the  world. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

The  trial  of  persons  accused  of  complicity 
in  the  bomb  outrage  on  July  22d  was  begun 
on  September  12th  before  Judge  Dunne. 
The  jury  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes  on  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings.   

Gregory*  H.  Eikhoff,  son  of  Attorney 
Henry  Eikhoff,  state  prison  director,  has 
sailed  for  France  to  join  the  American  Am- 
bulance  Corps.  

Five  hundred  merchants  of  San  Francisco 
at  a  lunch  in  the  Commercial  Club  on  Sep- 
tember 12th  warmly  applauded  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Walter  Gordon  Merritt  of  New  York 
that  "despite  the  seriousness  of  the  charge 
I  make,  I  am  ready  to  say  that  it  would  have 
been  of  far  greater  good  to  the  United  States 
that  the  threatened  railroad  strike  should 
have  taken  place  than  that  the  government 
should  abdicate  its  sovereignty  as  it  has." 


preme  Court  for  a  writ  of  review  of  the  pro- 
ceedings whereby  Judge  Hunt  sentenced  A.  C. 
Armstrong  to  five  days  in  the  county  jail 
because  be  continued  to  picket  in  front  of 
the  Hof  Brau  Cafe  after  the  issuance  of  an 
injunction   forbidding   him  to   do   so. 


A  general  strike  is  threatened  by  the  ship 
carpenters,  joiners,  calkers,  and  painters  of 
San  Francisco  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
the  employers  of  ship  carpenters  in  refusing 
the  demands  of  the  unions  for  $5  a  day. 


The  sum  of  $5000  has  been  subscribed  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  illumination  festi- 
val to  be  held  on  October  4th  and  5th.  The 
amount  needed  is  $20,000  and  the  committee  is 
making  efforts  to  raise  the  balance.  There 
are  to  be  sixteen  floats  depicting  the  evolu- 
tion of  illumination. 


The  supervisors  have  passed  the  bill  repeal- 
ing the  ordinance  establishing  a  moving- 
picture  board  of  censors.  Three  negative 
votes  were  cast.  Henceforth  the  chief  of 
police  will  appoint  an  officer  to  view  the 
films.  

W.  H.  de  Bell,  deputy  superintendent  of 
schools,  is  leading  a  demand  for  the  elimina- 
tion or  reduction  of  home  work  in  the  city 
schools.  "Home  work,"  he  says,  "is  unques- 
tionably the  basis  of  more  friction  between 
teachers  and  parents  and  teachers  and  pupils 
than  any  other  one  detail  of  our  public 
school  system."         

The  steamship  Beaver  came  into  port  from 
Astoria  on  September  11th  with  fire  in  her 
after  hold.  She  was  towed  to  the  Mission 
flats,  where  the  fire  was  extinguished. 
The  loss  was  heavy.  Four  members  of 
the  crew  were  injured,  but  none  of  the  pas- 
sengers.   

Mayor  Rolph  announces  that  he  will  pres- 
ently call  a  final  meeting  to  discuss  the  amal- 
gamation of  San  Francisco  and  the  Penin- 
sula communities. 


The  family  of  Lieutenant  Harry"  A.  Butters 
of  Oakland,  recently  killed  while  fighting  with 
the  British  army  in  Flanders,  has  received  a 
message  of  condolence  from  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England. 


Eleven  injunctions  each  have  been  issued 
by  Judges  Crothers  and  Deasy  in  the  culi- 
nary union  picketing  cases.  The  injunctions 
do  not  forbid  picketing,  but  merely  enjoin 
the  pickets  from  using  abusive  or  intimi- 
dating language.  It  has  been  decided  by 
counsel  for   the  unions  to   appeal   to   the    Su- 
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An  amendment  to  the  municipal  election 
laws  providing  for  the  adoption  of  the 
preferential  system  of  voting  will  be  sub- 
mitted forthwith  to  the  board  of  supervisors 
by  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  board.  The 
committee  will  also  submit  to  the  board  as 
an  alternative  measure  the  plurality  plan  of 
voting.  Either  plan  provides  for  a  selection 
of  municipal  officers  at  one  election  instead 
of  a  primary*  and  a  final  election  as  at  pres- 
ent. The  preferential  system  is  advocated  by 
the  Commonwealth  Club  and  by  the  members 
of  the  board  of  election  commissioners.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  so  amend  the  election  laws 
that  all  votes  shall  be  counted  in  the  office 
of  the  registrar  of  voters  instead  of  in  the 
voting  booths  by  the  local  election  officers- 
It  is  held  by  this  plan  that  a  more  accurate 
count  will  be  had,  as  it  will  be  performed  by 
trained  clerks.  

Mrs.  Mabel  Gifford,  an  expert  in  the  cor- 
rection of  defective  speech,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  with  the  school  depart- 
ment with  authority  to  organize  and  to  take 
charge  of  classes  composed  of  pupils  requiring 
her  services.  

Theodore  Roche,  president  of  the  police 
commission,  says  he  does  not  believe  that  "all 
those  hotels  asking  the  enforcement  of  the 
redlight  abatement  law  in  the  uptown  dis- 
trict were  sincere  in  that  request.  We  be- 
lieve some  of  them  signed  the  request  under 
duress  and  compulsion,  fearing  that  a  refusal 
would  mean  the  bringing  of  an  abatement 
suit  against  them.  For  that  reason  we  prob- 
ably will  drop  the  matter." 


ington's  sewing-room,  and  consist  of  em- 
broidery from  her  own  hand;  a  chair  cushion 
done  on  coarse  canvas  shows  a  design  of 
shells  in  brown  and  yellow  wools,  the  high 
lights  being  secured  by  gold-colored  silk.  This 
cushion  is  said  to  be  one  of  twelve  made  by 
Mrs.  Washington,  four  of  which  she  gave  to 
each  of  her  three  granddaughters,  Mrs.  Law. 
Mrs.  Lewis,  and  Mrs.  Peter. 

Pieces  of  Mrs.  Washington's  wedding  dress 
worn  upon  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to 
General  Washington  are  also  to  be  seen. 


All  cross-street  banners  must  be  removed 
from  the  downtown  thoroughfares  according 
to  a  ruling  just  issued  by  Mayor  Rolph. 
These  banners  were  permitted  during  the  Ex- 
position, but  the  need  for  them  has  now 
passed  away. 


Washington  Relics  Loaned  to  Museum. 
The  natural  interest  centring  about  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington  has  been 
heightened  by  a  considerable  loan  collection 
of  objects  of  artistic  and  domestic  interest 
once  owned  by  General  and  Mrs.  Washington 
at  Mount  Vernon.  The  new  accession  com- 
prises 196  objects,  and  includes  china  and 
glassware,  furniture,  pictures,  kitchen  utensils, 
manuscripts  and  letters,  and  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles  of  historical  interest,  all 
of  which  have  come  as  a  loan  from  Walter 
G.  Peter  of  Washington.  Mr.  Peter  inherited 
these  priceless  relics  from  his  grandmother. 
Of  especial  importance  are  three  letters  writ- 
ten to  Mrs.  Washington  upon  the  death  of 
General  Washington.  They  are  from  George 
Washington  Lafayette,  son  of  the  marquis ; 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Henry  Knox.  Mr. 
Peter  has  added  four  more  letters  to  the  col- 
lection, three  having  been  written  by  General 
Washington.  A  set  of  red  and  white  ivory 
chessmen  used  by  the  general  at  Mount  Ver- 
non forms  another  feature  of  the  exhibit. 

Several  pictures  are  included  in  this  collec- 
tion, two  of  them  depicting  Washington,  one 
a  water  color  by  William  Thornton  and  the 
other  an  engraved  portrait.  But  by  far  the 
most  interesting  object  in  this  connection  is 
the  Washington  relief  plaque  by  Champion, 
done  in  white  porcelain.  It  is  said  to  be 
copied  from  Peale's  picture,  which  shows 
Washington  as  a  young  colonial  officer.  Sur- 
rounding the  centre  medallion  are  the  em- 
blems and  flags  of  the  Colonies  intertwined 
with  a  floral  wreath,  while  below  is  the  Wash- 
ington  coat-of-arms. 

The  jewelry'  includes  a  handsome  gold 
watch  with  an  extra  case,  face,  and  crystal 
owned  by  Mrs.  Washington  ;  a  piece  of  pearl 
cuff  button,  and  two  gold  lockets  containing 
locks  of  General  Washington's  hair,  one  of 
which  is  woven  into  a  design  forming  his 
coat-of-arms,  and  was  worn  by  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington on  a  watch  chain. 

Considerable  chinaware  used  at  Mount  Ver- 
non is  exhibited  in  this  collection  ;  of  special 
interest  is  a  bowl  decorated  with  the  insignia 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Seventeen 
pieces  of  glassware  are  also  to  be  seen  among 
these  new  museum  exhibits,  some  of  which  are 
cut  glass,  but  others  are  of  the  old  style  thin 
pressed  glass,  now  uncommon. 

Among  the  interesting  pieces  of  furniture 
is  a  child's  French  dressing-table  presented  to 
Martha  Custis  by  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  This 
is  a  very  well-made  piece  of  fine  mahogany 
with  dainty  lines  and  inlaying.  A  chest  of 
drawers,  a  ladder-back  chair,  a  wooden  stool, 
and  a  drawing-room  screen  are  also  on  ex- 
hibition. 

Other  pieces  came  from  the   drawing,   bed, 

and   music  rooms  at   Mount  Vernon,   and  the 

kitchen.     Conspicuous  in  the  latter  group  are 

pewter,  copper,  and  iron  cooking  utensils. 

A  number  of  articles  are  from  Mrs.  Wash- 


It  is  said  that  some  of  the  subterranean 
rivers  that  gush  out  of  caverns  and  pour  into 
the  River  Pinega  in  eastern  Russia  flow  fifty 
or  sixty  miles,  or  even  more,  beneath  the  ac- 
cumulated leaf-mold  of  a  thousand  years. 
Up  some  of  these  rivers,  it  is  claimed,  it  is 
possible  to  row  a  boat  underground  through 
a  tunnel  much  larger  than  the  opening  seems 
to  promise.  At  a  place  called  Soila  they  tell 
in  this  relation  a  strange  story'-  It  appears 
that  a  mujik,  while  cutting  timber  in  the 
wood,  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  tundra, 
as  the  dense  mass  of  vegetation  is  called.  A 
party  was  cutting  virgin  forest,  when  sud- 
denly this  man  slipped,  cried  out,  and  sank 
from  sight  before  the  eyes  of  his  comrades. 
It  happened  so  quickly  that  there  was  not 
time  to  save  him.  All  gave  him  up  for  dead. 
Prayers  for  his  soul  were  offered  in  church. 
But  he  was  not  dead  after  all.  What  was 
the  surprise  of  the  villagers  when  he  turned 
up  at  his  own  funeral  feast !  He  had  fallen 
through  a  hole  in  the  bog  into  the  bed  of  an 
underground  river,  and  had  made  his  way  in 
the  darkness  along  its  course  until  he  had 
come  to  an  opening  and  clambered  out. 


THE  MENDING  CLUB 

521  Sutter  St.,  near  Powell    -    San  Francisco 

All  kinds  of  Mending.  Repairing.  Alterations, 
Remodeling.  Plain  Sewing.  Boudoir  Sets.  Cur- 
tains. Pillows.  Laundry  and  Fancy  Bags. 

LADIES'  TAILORED  SUITS  MADE  INTO 
ONE  PIECE  DRESSES 

BACHELOR'S  DARNING  AND  MENDING 

MEN'S    SHIRTS  REPAIRED  A  SPECIALTY 


The  Loofah  sponge,  now  in  general  use,  is 
made  from  the  network  of  fibre  from  the  in- 
side of  the  gourd,  probably  one  of  the  oldest 
vessels  known  to  man.  Japan  furnishes  the 
best  sponges  of  this  kind.  The  fibre  used  in 
the  Loofah  sponge  is  dried  thoroughly,  after 
which  it  becomes  wholesome  and  crisp. 


"How  much  of  an  operation  did  the  doctor 
perform  on  you  ?"  "Oh,  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand   dollars'    worth." — Life. 


LAKE  TAHOE 

BY 

Electric  Train  and  Automobile 

Leave  San  Francisco  7 :20  a.  m.  from  Key 
Route  Ferry  Depot,  Oakland,  Antioch  and 
Eastern  Railway  electric  train  to  Sacramento 
and  Pierce-Arrow  Auto  Stage  direct  to  the 
Lake. 

An  enjoyable  one-day  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe, 
"the   Wonderland  of  the  Sierras." 

Write   for   full   particulars. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic    Manager 
Oakland,  Cat 


Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco 

Central  Location 
Reasonable  Rates 
Excellent  Service 


Fairmont  Under  Same 
Management 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 


Every  Glass 
a  Handful  of  Health 

EACH  golden  drop  of  BUDWEISER 
/  is  alive  and  sparkling  with  the  vital 
energy  of  Northern  Barley  and  the  tonic 
vigor  of  Saazer  Hops.  Because  of  its  mild 
ness  and  exquisite  flavor  it  stands  alone 
— the  unchallenged  sovereign  of  bottled 
beers.  Its  ever-growing  popularity  is  proven 
by  its  sales,  which  exceed  any  other  beer  by 
millions  of  bottles  anheuser-busch-stiouis,usa. 

Visitors  to  St.  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect  our  plant— 
covers  14a  acres. 


I 


Means  Moderation 


Tillmann  &-  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Tortrai  ts 

by   pkotograply 

WEDassonville 

Studio  SacKs  Blck 
140  Geary    Streel 

Telepkonx      Kearny  2091 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


U.S.  Ma3S.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

australia 

Honolulu  —  Samoa 

I^ITd*^    Sept  26,  Oct  17,  Nov.  7 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE!  Applr  to 
OCEANIC  S.S. CO.. 673 MkLSCS.F.PIuit SMttrHS 


THE  FAR  EAST 

Japan — Korea — Manchuria 
China— The  Philippines 

Full  Tours  de  Luxe  with 
Escort  —  Special  Features 


Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 
689  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Sandy  McKab  (to  porter  who  has  put  all 
the  heavy  luggage  into  the  van) — Mon,  I 
consee-der  ye've  been  verra  obleegin'.  Will 
ye  tak'  a  pinch  of  snuff  ? — Today. 

Irate  Father — It's  astonishing,  Richard, 
how  much  money  you  need.  Son — I  don't 
need  it,  father;  it's  the  hotel-keepers,  the 
tailors,    and   the   taxicab   men. — Tit-Bits. 

"Mother,  is  it  true  that  an  apple  a  day 
keeps  the  doctor  away?"  "Yes,  Jimmie. 
Why  ?"  "  'Cause  if  it  is,  I  kept  about  ten 
doctors   away  this  morning." — Life. 

"You  must  take  care  of  that  cold,  Mrs. 
Green.  Yer  want  to  git  a  pennorth  of  uker- 
liptus  from  the  chemist,  put  it  in  a  jug  of 
boiling  water,  'old  yer  'ead  over  it,  and  ig- 
nore  it." — Toronto   Saturday   Night, 

"Who  is  this  Gargantua  just  coming  in?" 
"That's  Fatleigh,  who  is  always  bragging 
about  being  a  self-made  man."  "Gee  whiz ! 
He  looks  more  like  he  was  built  by  a  con- 
struction company." — Boston  Transcript. 

"Algy,  I  want  you  to  buy  me  a  book."  "I 
am  glad  you  are  becoming  literary,  my  dear." 
"Fudge.  This  article  says  one  way  to  ac- 
quire a  good  carriage  is  to  practice  balancing 
a  book  on  your  head." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"Is  help  scarce  around  here?"  "Yes,"  re- 
plied Farmer  Corntossel.  "I  can  secure  fcr  a 
consideration  any  amount  of  advice  and 
supervisory"  assistance.  But  plain  ordinary' 
help  is  gettin'  scarcer  every  year." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  that  my  engagements 
prevent  my  attending  your  charity  concert, 
but  I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit."  "Splendid  ! 
And  where  would  you  like  your  spirit  to  sit? 
I  have  tickets  here  for  half  a  dollar,  a  dollar, 
and  two  dollars." — Gargoyle. 

"Did  the  doctor  give  you  much  encourage- 
ment?" asked  Mrs.  Dumson.  "Yes,  indeed," 
answered  Mr.  Dumson.  "He  said  I  would  be 
able  to  whip  my  weight  in  wildcats  before 
long."  "Dear  me!  Where  will  you  find  the 
wildcats?" — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"Well,"  said  the  Far  West  mayor  to  the 
English  tourist,  "I  dunno  how  you  manage 
these  affairs  over  there,  but  out  here,  when 
some  of  our  boys  got  tied  up  in  that  thar 
bankrupt  telephone  company  I  was  tellin'  yer 
about,  they  became  mighty  crusty."  "Oh !" 
"Yus ;   they   didn't   like   the   way   the   receiver 


"LEAVE  WELL  ENOUGH  ALONE" 

— Old  English  Proverb 

<J  People  used  to  believe  that.  Times 
have  changed,  however,  and  improve- 
ment is  the  watchword  of  the  world. 
In  the  old  days  a  secret  box  or  a  safe 
of  some  sort  were  considered  ample 
protection  for  documents  and  jewels. 

•I  Today  the  thinking  men  and  women 
know  better  —  use  a  safe  deposit  box 
— the  only  safe  place.  Such  a  box  can 
be  rented  at  the  Crocker  Safe  De- 
posit Vaults  for  as  little  as  $4  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


was  handlin'  the  business  nohow."  "Indeed  !" 
commented  the  earnest  listener.  "Then,  may 
I  ask  what  they  did  ?"  "Sartinly ;  I  wus 
goin*  ter  tell  yer.  They  just  hung  up  the  re- 
ceiver."— Dallas  News, 

"Who  is  your  favorite  composer?"  "Wag- 
ner," replied  Mr.  Cumrox.  "You  must  be  a 
student  of  music"  "No.  I  mention  Wagner 
for  the  sake  of  relieving  myself  of  conversa- 
tional strain.  If  the  other  man  doesn't  like 
Wagner,  he  won't  want  to  hear  me  say  an- 
other word."  "And  if  he  does?"  "He'll  want 
to  do  all  the  talking  himself." — Washington 
Star. 

Frances — You  say  you  are  going  to  marry  a 
man  to  reform  him.     That  is  fine.     May  I  ask 


who  he  is?  Flora — It's  young  Bond.  Frances 
— Why,  I  didn't  know  he  had  any  bad  habits. 
Flora — Well,  his  friends  are  saying  that  he 
has  become  quite  miserly. — Puck. 

Anxious  Mother — I  wish  you  would  speak 
to  my  son  about  smoking,  bishop.  Tell  him 
he  won't  go  to  heaven  if  he  persists  in  it. 
The  Bishop — My  dear  lady,  that  arrangement 
is  out  of  date.  I'll  warn  him  that  he  won't 
get  on  the  ball  team. — Judge. 

Mrs.  Willis  (at  the  hall  game,  as  the  pitcher 
and  catcher  hold  a  conference j — What  are 
they  talking  about  ?  Mr.  Willis — About  what 
to  throw  to  the  next  batter.  Mrs.  Willis — But 
they  aren't  allowed  to  throw  anything  to  him 
except  the  ball,  are  they  ? — Kansas  City  Star. 
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"  Conspiracy." 

We  hardly  know  whether  to  characterize  as  imperti- 
nent or  humorous  a  suit  filed  on  Monday  by  Emil  G. 
Euehrer  in  behalf  of  the  Cooks'  Union  of  San  Fran- 
cisco against  the  Law  and  Order  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  praying  for  damages  in  the 
sum  of  $300,000,  on  the  score  of  the  committee's  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  the  pending  strike  of  cooks 
and  waiters.  The  theory  of  this  suit  is  that  the  Law 
and  Order  Committee  has  conspired  to  break  Section 
679  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  makes  it  unlawful  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  not  to  employ  members  of  a 
labor  union.  According  to  the  complaint  damages  to 
the  extent  of  $100,000  have  been  suffered  by  the  union; 
and  the  claim  is  for  $300,000  under  a  clause  of  the 
statute  which  authorizes  a  demand  trebling  the  sum  of 
actual  loss. 

Now  as  to  the  facts:  So  far  from  conspiring  against 
members  of  trades  unions,  the  Law  and  Order  Com- 
mittee urges  as  a  cardinal  principle  the  right  of  all 
men — unionists  and  non-unionists  alike — to  employ- 
ment. Its  demand  is  for  a  rule  in  industry  under 
which  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  between  union- 
ists  and  independent   workmen.     Its   whole   appeal   is 


for  the  open  shop,  that  is  for  a  condition  in  industry 
under  which  all  applicants  for  employment  may  have 
equal  privilege. 

The  fundamental  theory  of  the  open-shop  campaign 
is  that  of  freedom  in  industry.  The  condition  against 
which  the  Law  and  Order  Committee  is  waging  war  is 
one  established  by  the  unions  under  a  conspiracy  to 
make  labor  a  monopoly  of  unionism,  in  contempt  of 
the  rights  of  men  who  do  not  affiliate  with  unions,  who 
decline  its  discipline  and  refuse  its  financial  demands. 
The  Law  and  Order  Committee  bases  its  campaign 
upon  the  law  and  it  seeks  to  make  the  law  effective  by 
protecting  all  men  in  their  fundamental  and  legal  rights. 

The  necessity  for  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Law 
and  Order  Committee  in  defense  of  fundamental  indi- 
vidual rights  refers  to  denial  of  these  rights  on  the 
part  of  organized  labor.  If  there  be  any  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  the  Law  and  Order  Committee  it  is  in 
support  of  equal  rights  as  against  a  conspiracy  which 
would  deny  the  privilege  of  industry — in  other  words, 
the  right  to  live — to  men  who  refuse  affiliation  with 
unionism. 

The  Law  and  Order  Committee  has  set  forth  its  pur- 
poses in  the  plainest  terms.  It  resents  and  resists  the 
claim  of  unionism  to  monopoly  of  labor  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  resents  and  resists  attempts  to  enforce 
monopoly  of  labor  by  private  warfare.  It  resents  and 
resists  practices  in  industry  which  deny  to  our  youth 
the  privilege  of  learning  and  practicing  handicrafts. 
It  resents  and  resists  a  rule  which  shuts  out  compe- 
tent workmen  who  decline  affiliation  with  unionism  or 
are  unable  to  meet  the  conditions  which  it  arbitrarily 
imposes.  It  resents  and  resists  a  system  which  limits 
the  activities  of  men  in  industrial  employment  to  the 
measure  of  lowest  capability  or  of  an  abnormally  low 
performance.  It  resents  and  resists  the  insistence  of 
unionism  in  its  efforts  to  dominate  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  San  Francisco.  In  brief,  the  Law  and 
Order  Committee  resents  and  resists  the  whole  scheme 
of  discrimination,  sabotage,  and  violence  under  which 
San  Francisco  has  long  suffered  to  the  damage  of  her 
industry  and  commerce,  the  debauchment  of  her  civic 
life,  and  the  demoralization  of  her  social  spirit. 


Richness  Here ! 

We  have  no  intention  of  reviewing  in  detail  the 
Democratic  campaign  text-book,  since  this  is  not  the  de- 
partment that  deals  with  fiction.  But  the  book  ought 
to  be  among  one  of  the  best  sellers  of  the  year.  For 
it  is  rich  in  invention,  adroit  in  its  omissions,  with  here 
and  there  very  delicate  touches  of  "heart  interest." 
"The  Story  of  Mexico"  as  therein  related  forms  one 
of  its  most  interesting  chapters.  It  speaks  of  the 
President's  "iron  firmness"  in  the  matter  of  Vera  Cruz, 
a  firmness  which  was  apparent  when,  as  detailed  in 
horrific  tones,  men  of  the  American  navy  were  in- 
sulted at  Tampico.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  later  epi- 
sode, that  of  the  slaughter  of  men  of  the  army  at 
Carrizal,  the  story  moves  more  softly.  But  there  was 
something  of  "iron  firmness"  again.  We  are  told  how 
it  was  exhibited  by  the  President  in  promptly  sending 
an  "ultimatum"  to  Carranza,  not  on  the  subject  of  the 
slaughter,  not  in  regard  to  the  rotting  bodies  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  front  of  Carrizal,  but  "demanding  the 
release  of  the  American  soldiers  captured  at  Carrizal 
and  the  return  of  all  their  equipment  and  the  property 
of  the  United  States  taken  with  them." 

"The  crisis,"  continues  the  book,  "was  robbed  of  its 
acuteness  by  Carranza  yielding  to  the  American  ulti- 
matum." Sure !  Carranza  yielded,  but  only  in  part. 
He  sent  back  the  live  soldiers,  but  he  kept  their  pants, 
no  doubt  considering  this  a  fine  Spanish  joke.  Mr 
Wilson  should  have  been  more  specific  in  his  ultimatum. 
He  should  have  included  pants.  It  was  of  course  an 
oversight,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  he  may 


profit  by  the  lesson  and  include  everything — body,  boots, 
and  breeches — in  his  next  ultimatum. 

The  book  recites  a  list  of  sixty-six  "Achievements." 
We  shall  not  go  through  the  list  in  detail,  but  be  con- 
tent with  naming  only  a  few.  For  example,  we  are 
told  that  the  President  "brought  about  repeal  of  the 
exemption  clause  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  by  firmly 
standing  for  strict  observance  of  American  treaty  obli- 
gations." In  this  connection  it  would  have  been  in- 
teresting to  have  quoted  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1912,  which  said:  "We  favor  the  exemption  from  toll 
of  American  ships  engaged  in  coastwise  trade  passing 
through  the  Canal." 

Another  of  the  sixty-six — or  was  it  fifty-seven — va- 
rieties of  "achievement"  is  defined  in  Clause  10,  which 
says  that  "when  a  body  of  American  troops  were  at- 
tacked by  Mexicans  at  Carrizal,  Mexico,  in  June  and 
seventeen  of  their  number  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Carranzistas  [not  a  word  about  the  poor  devils  who 
were  killed]  who  claimed  that  the  Americans  had  been 
the  aggressors,  the  President  unhesitatingly  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  the  de  facto  government  demanding  their 
immediate  release.  *  *  *  At  the  same  time  the  Presi- 
dent mobilized  the  National  Guard  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared to  back  up  his  ultimatum  if  drastic  measures 
proved  necessary."  The  prisoners  were  released  and 
the  American  demands  "promptly  complied  with  in 
every  way."  The  heading  over  this  paragraph  is, 
"Calling  Out  National  Guard,"  and  it  is  to  explain  this 
movement  that  the  above  paragraph  is  inserted.  But, 
curiously  enough,  the  facts  are  that  the  National  Guard 
was  called  out  on  June  18th  and  the  incident  at  Carrizal 
did  not  occur  until  June  21st. 

The  history  of  another  "achievement"  is  recorded 
under  the  title  "Japanese  Affairs."  "Conspicuous  suc- 
cess," says  the  book,  "has  crowned  negotiations  with 
Japan  over  the  California  Alien  Land  and  Labor  ques- 
tions, so  that  now  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  rela- 
tions exist  between  the  United  States  and  the  chief 
power  of  the  Orient."  This  is  interesting  of  itself; 
and  it  is  especially  interesting  in  connection  with  Sena- 
tor Phelan's  outburst  as  published  in  the  Examiner 
on  Monday  of  this  week. 

"Dollar  Diplomacy"  is  treated  in  No.  17  of  the  list  of 
"achievements."  Here  we  confess  we  have  something 
of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  surprise.  For  it  is  re- 
corded that  "by  placing  the  rights  of  nations  above  the 
dollar  in  determining  foreign  policy — by  substituting 
for  dollar  diplomacy  the  advancement  of  the  govern- 
ment from  affiliations  with  special  financial  interests — 
much  has  been  accomplished  and  the  exploitation  of 
the  smaller  Latin-American  countries  by  private  finan- 
cial interests  has  ceased."  Surely  partisan  invention 
never  attained  a  higher  flight  than  this. 

One  of  the  gems  of  this  record  of  "achievements," 
numbered  37,  declares  that  "a  law  secured  by  the 
President  established  the  United  States  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  and  affords  the  government  better 
facilities  for  preventing  or  settling  great  railway  and 
industrial  strikes."     Comment  would  be  superfluous. 

There  are  many  more  chapters  to  the  same  purpose. 
But  it  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  pursue  the  matter 

further. 

• 

Mr.  Tumulty. 
Now  and  again  within  the  past  month  there  has 
appeared  in  various  newspapers  and  in  varied  forms  a 
suggestion  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Tumulty 
might  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  in  New  York.  These  publications  have 
been  incidental  to  a  very  quiet  campaign  on  the  part 
of  several  persons  at  Washington  to  divorce  Mr. 
Tumulty  from  his  job  of  Secretary  to  the  President. 
Mr.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
law   to   the   President,   is   understood  to   be 
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anxious  to  promote  Tumulty  out  of  his  present  place- 
to  kick  him  upstairs,  so  to  speak. 

McAdoo  has  a  long-cherished  grouch  against 
Tumulty,  acquired  early  in  the  life  of  the  administra- 
tion. Tumulty,  it  appears,  did  not  treat  McAdoo's 
ship-purchase  idea  with  the  respect  which  its  author 
thought  it  merited.  In  truth  he  spoke  of  it  in  the 
presence  of  newspaper  correspondents  and  others  in 
a  tone  distinctly  revealing  contempt  for  it.  Mr. 
McAdoo  is  not  alone  in  his  dislike  of  Tumulty. 
Lansing  and  Polk  of  the  State  Department  hold 
grudges  against  Tumulty  for  what  they  deem  indiscreet 
utterances  with  respect  to  foreign  affairs.  Colonel 
House,  too,  has  not  scrupled  to  let  it  be  known  that  in 
his  opinion  Tumulty  lacks  judgment  in  the  matter  of 
giving  out  information. 

For  example,  early  in  the  war  Tumulty  gave  out  at 
the  White  House  a  paraphrase  of  a  note  that  was  being 
sent  to  the  British  government,  in  advance  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  note  by  the  British  foreign  office.  Ex- 
amination showed  that  the  text  was  much  milder  in 
tone  than  the  paraphrase  that  Tumulty  had  made 
public.  In  its  response  the  British  government 
guardedly  hinted  its  dissatisfaction,  likewise  guardedly 
hinted  that  it  saw  evidences  that  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment was  playing  home  politics.  The  charge  was 
well-grounded :  and  it  has  been  gossiped  at  Washington 
that  Lansing  and  House  hold  that  Tumulty's  break  in 
this  particular  instance  had  as  much  effect  in  reducing 
respect  abroad  as  had  Bryan's  statement  to  Ambassador 
Dumba  with  respect  to  the  "strict  accountability"  note 
to  Germany. 

Again,  very  recently  Tumulty  gave  out  a  statement 
at  the  White  House  in  regard  to  the  treaty  for  pur- 
chase of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  The  story  indicated 
that  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  whereat  both  Lansing 
and  Polk  were  furiously  indignant.  "No,"  said  Polk 
emphatically  to  the  newspaper  correspondents,  "the 
treaty  has  not  been  signed,  and  it  never  will  be  signed 
and  we  never  will  get  the  islands  if  an)'  more  stories 
of  this  kind  are  given  out." 

Mr.  Tumulty's  loyalty  to  the  President  can  not  be 
questioned,  nor  can  the  President's  confidence  in  him. 
He  is  efficient  in  many  ways,  though  he  lacks  the  definite 
quality  of  dignity  and  is  not  averse  to  cheap  tricks  of 
politics.  He  is  unpopular  in  what  we  may  call  court 
circles ;  and  it  is  believed  that  Mrs.  Wilson  is  among 
those  who  detest  him.  None  the  less  Mr.  Tumulty  is 
likely  to  keep  his  job  to  the  end.  He  likes  it  and 
wishes  to  stay  in  it.  The  President  could  not  without 
offense  transfer  him  even  to  a  nominally  higher  place 
if  it  were  less  close  to  the  royal  person ;  and  if  there  is 
one  man  in  the  country  he  does  not  wish  or  dare  to 
offend,  the  man  is  Joseph  P.  Tumulty. 


Oakland's  Chief  of  Police. 
That  Mr.  Walter  J.  Petersen,  after  a  long-drawn- 
out  contest,  has  been  made  chief  of  police  of  Oak- 
land is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  all  who  have 
followed  the  career  of  the  man  and  who  love  to  see 
talent  and  character  win  as  against  ignorance  and 
malice.  Mr.  Petersen  is-  a  man  of  very  remarkable 
abilities  and  of  even  more  remarkable  courage.  In 
whatever  situation  he  may  find  himself — and  he  has 
found  himself  in  many  difficult  situations — he  has  nei- 
ther flinched  nor  flunked.  An  omnivorous  reader,  a 
practical  observer,  a  man  of  fine  mind,  he  has  become 
a  practical  if  not  an  academic  scholar,  and  his  powers 
of  expression  match  his  accomplishments  in  other  direc- 
tions. Withal,  Mr.  Petersen  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  man 
of  action.  As  chief  of  police  of  Oakland  he  became  an 
authority  the  country  over  with  respect  to  facts  and 
theories  as  they  relate  to  criminality  and  to  punitive 
methods.  Called  upon  for  his  judgments,  he  has  never 
minced  matters,  never  played  the  demagogue,  never 
hidden  his  light  under  a  bushel.  Of  course  this  has 
not  pleased  the  politicians.  And  as  little  has  it  pleased 
those  elements  which  like  to  see  a  generous  sugar- 
coat  upon  unpleasant  facts.  Obviously  the  most  fit 
man  to  head  the  police  department  of  Oakland,  he 
has  had  to  face  half  a  dozen  fierce  campaigns  to 
reduce  him  to  the  ranks.  When  these  campaigns 
have  succeeded,  he  has  taken  his  place  "in  the 
lin  "  and  done  his  duty  there.  But  in  emergencies, 
under  one  chance  or  another,  he  has  been  called  to  the 
h(  ad  of  affairs.  Such  an  emergency  occurred  about 
t  ree  months  ago  and  in  recent  weeks  Mr.  Petersen  has 
been  "acting  chief  of  police,"  but  without  definite  and 


permanent  mandate.  There  have  been  two  factions 
in  the  board  of  municipal  commissioners,  one  favorable 
to  Petersen,  one  against  him.  On  Monday  night  of 
this  week  the  matter  came  to  an  issue  and  Mr.  Peter- 
sen was  definitely  made  chief  of  the  Oakland  police. 
It  is  a  distinct  triumph  for  efficiency,  for  integrity  in 
administration,  and  for  character  over  the  lower  in- 
terests and  purposes  of  town  politics.  The  Argonaut 
does  not  know  Mr.  Petersen  personally,  but  il  has  ob- 
served his  course  at  close  range  and  with  interest.  It 
has  discovered  in  him  that  very  exceptional  man  in 
administrative  office,  one  who  obeys  the  law  rather  than 
follows  a  course  prescribed  by  an  arbitrary  and 
politically-inspired  official  authority.  The  Argonaut 
congratulates  Mr.  Petersen  and  it  congratulates  Oak- 
land. . 

"  Poor  Relations  "  Billeted  on  the  Government. 

In  connection  with  the  presidential  campaign  there 
is  in  process  a  general  overhauling  of  records  at  Wash- 
ington, with  many  interesting  results  as  regards  the 
doings  of  the  Wilson  administration  in  minor  matters. 
It  appears  that  the  civil  service  rules  have  been 
honored  more  frequently  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance;  and  it  is  noted  that  the  Administration 
not  only  has  been  good  to  "deserving  Democrats."  but 
to  a  good  man\-  more  or  less  deserving  fathers,  wives, 
sons,  brothers,  and  cousins  of  cabinet  ministers,  sena- 
tors, and  members  of  Congress.  In  truth,  nepotism 
appears  to  have  been  more  rife  during  the  past  four 
years  than  at  any  time  in  the  previous  history  of  the 
government.  When  Mr.  Bryan  was  Secretary  of  State 
he  found  means  to  place  his  son  in  a  good  position  in 
the  Department  of  Justice.  For  his  son-in-law  he 
found  a  job  in  the  Treasury  Department.  Secretary 
McAdoo,  son-in-law  of  President  Wilson,  had  one  of 
his  sons  appointed  in  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
one  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Secretary 
Daniels  got  a  place  for  his  brother  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Former  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
Roper,  who  resigned  the  other  day  to  assist  in  the 
Wilson  campaign,  had  at  one  time  three  members  of 
his  family  on  government  pay-rolls.  Secretary  Red- 
field's  private  secretary,  Smith,  has  a  son  on  the  pay- 
roll as  a  House  page  and  a  son-in-law  well  fixed  as  a 
special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Speaker  Clark's  son  is  parliamentary  clerk  in  the 
House  at  $4000  per  year.  He  is  still  in  his  twenties 
and  was  given  the  job  before  he  had  finished  his  law 
studies.  Literally  multitudes  of  "poor  relations"  of 
congressmen  have  been  taken  care  of.  Tavenner's 
sister-in-law  is  a  government  stenographer.  Stone's 
brother-in-law  is  a  clerk  in  the  House  document  room. 
Sabath's  nephew  is  also  in  the  document  room.  In; 
diana  Democrats  have  not  been  slow  in  looking  after 
members  of  their  families.  Gray's  sister  is  his  secre- 
tary. Cullop's  step-son  is  his  secretary,  Morrison's  son 
holds  another  comfortable  post.  Pou  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  a  time  had  his  son  on  the  pay-roll  as  a  clerk  of 
the  Committee  on  Claims,  although  the  young  man  was 
at  the  time  a  student  in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Johnson  of  South  Carolina  placed  one  son  in  the 
Postoffice  Department  and  another  in  a  House  job.  A 
nephew  was  made  clerk  to  a  House  committee  and  his 
campaign  manager  was  made  a  Capitol  policeman. 
Finley  of  South  Carolina  has  one  son  as  his  secre- 
tary and  another  is  a  clerk  on  the  House  roll.  Aikan 
of  South  Carolina  employs  his  son  as  his  secretary, 
while  his  nephew  is  in  the  sergeant-at-arms  office. 
Clark  of  Florida  has  two  relatives  on  his  committee 
and  his  brother  has  a  doorkeeper's  job.  Padgett  and 
Burnett  have  sons  as  clerks  of  their  committees.  A  son 
of  Representative  Carlin,  though  a  student  of  George- 
town University,  is  a  clerk  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  A  nephew  of  Representative  Shackleford 
is  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Roads.  Representative 
Lloyd  has  a  brother  in  the  Committee  on  Accounts  and 
the  brother-in-law  is  assistant  doorkeeper.  At  one 
time  Lloyd  had  five  members  of  his  house  on  the  pay- 
roll. Representative  Watkins  has  his  son  as  clerk  to 
a  committee.  Representative  Candler  has  his  son-in- 
law  as  his  secretary.  Alexander  of  Missouri  and  Rep- 
resentative Hardy  of  Texas  have  sons  employed  as 
committee  secretaries,  as  has  Representative  Fields. 
The  son  of  Representative  Sparkman  is  clerk  to  his 
father's  committee.  The  father  of  Representative 
Barkley  is  one  of  the  House  doorkeepers.  The  list 
might  be  extended  indefinitely,  as  the  number  of  poor 


relations   pleasantly   placed   at  good   salaries  is  legion. 

The  Senate  has  likewise  taken  good  care  of  its  poor 
relations.     Overman  of  North  Carolina  has  a  son  in  a 
$2500  job.  while  a  daughter  draws  $1400.     A  brotheft 
in-law  of  Senator  Kern  has  a  good  place  in  the  Senate  J 
document   room.      The    wife   and   brother    of    Senator 
Gore  of  Oklahoma  are  on  the  Senate  pay-roll.     Martin  I 
of  Virginia  has  a  brother  as  assistant  clerk  to  his  com- 1 
mittee.     Vardemann  of  Mississippi  has  a  son  billeted  I 
on  his  committee.    A  son  of  Chamberlain  of  Oregon  is 
messenger  to  his  father's  committee.     A  son-in-law  of  j 
Lane  of  Oregon  acts  as  his  father-in-law's  private  sec- 
retary.    A  son  of  Senator  Tillman  of  South  Carolina  i 
is  clerk  to  his  father's  committee,  and  another  son  is  oai 
the  Alaska  Railroad  Commission.     Senator  Thompson 
of  Kansas  has  his  son  on  the  pay-roll.     A  cousin  of 
Senator  Saulsbury  of  Delaware  has  a  good  job  on  the 
Trade  Commission.     Senator  O'Gorman  of  New  York 
landed  the  job  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
for  his  son-in-law,  Dudley  Field  Malone.     The  nephew 
of  Senator  Robinson  is  a  Senate  doorkeeper. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  over  the  list  in  detail.  But 
the  Capitol  is  literally  crowded  with  dependents  of 
cabinet  ministers,  senators,  and  congressmen,  many  of 
whom  prefer  little  service  or  none  at  all. 


Editorial  Notes. 
It  is  not  creditable  to  the  American  authorities  at 
Manila  that  they  have  rechristened  certain  public  places 
and  monuments  by  giving  them  their  own  names.  For 
example,  it  is  now  "Harrison  Park"  instead  of  "Plaza 
Malate."  There  are  several  similar  instances.  True, 
this  action  has  been  at  the  hands  of  the  "City  Fathers" 
of  Manila,  but  the  influence  has  come  from  higher  up. 
It  is  notable  in  this  connection  that  similar  honors 
have  not  been  bestowed  upon  the  names  of  officials 
representing  the  former  non-partisan  regime. 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  condemnation  of  the  act  of  the  gov 
emment  in  leaving  American  citizens  at  Tampico  to 
the  protection  of  foreign  governments  is  none  too  se- 
vere. The  incident  has  many  shameful  parallels.  For 
example,  there  is  resident  in  the  City  of  Mexico  a  citi- 
zen of  California — a  woman  of  high  literary  distinction 
— who  has  a  fine  house  there.  It  has  been  saved 
only  because  its  owner  has  had  the  cleverness  to  keep 
the  British  flag  floating  above  it.  Houses  of  Americans 
flying  the  Stars-and-Stripes  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
have  been  looted  or  destroyed. 


Senator  Phelan's  remarks  as  reported  in  the  Ex- 
aminer of  Monday  with  respect  to  our  Japanese  rela- 
tions betray  an  indifference  to  or  contempt  of  certain 
very  definite  proprieties.  They  indicate  that  Senator 
Phelan  does  not  properly  appraise  the  difference  be- 
tween the  utterances  of  a  private  citizen  and  those 
of  a  senator.  The  implication  that  Japan  is  con- 
temptuous of  treaty  obligations  is  neither  just  nor  dis- 
creet. Even  were  it  true,  which  it  is  not,  it  would  have 
been  wrong  for  a  man  of  Senator  Phelan's  position  to 
say  it  in  a  newspaper  interview.  If  we  are  ever  to 
have  trouble  with  Japan  it  will  be  due  not  so  much  to 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  situation  as  to  the  indis- 
cretion of  individuals  eager  to  promote  their  own 
political  fortunes  by  demagogic  acts  and  utterances. 


Seth  Low,  dead  at  his  home  in  New  York  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six,  twice  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  once  mayor  of 
Greater  New  York,  sometime  president  of  Columbia 
Lniversity,  was  not  precisely  a  great  man.  He  was 
not  a  profound  or  original  thinker,  not  a  great  pub- 
licist, not  especially  strong  as  an  administrator.  But 
he  was  a  man  of  fine  intelligence  and  of  high  pur- 
poses. Inheriting  large  wealth,  with  the  many  forms 
of  opportunity  and  privilege  inherent  in  wealth,  he  gave 
himself  not  to  sports  and  frivolities,  but  to  the  serious 
business  of  life.  By  industry  he  made  himself  a 
scholar.  Chosen  to  large  responsibilities,  he  brought 
to  his  duties  a  profound  conscientiousness  and  the 
highest  aims.  He  was  one  of  the  relatively  few  in  this 
country  who  have  made  the  most  of  exceptional  and 
favoring  circumstances.  He  became  not  only  a  useful 
citizen,  but  an  inspiration  to  young  men  like  himself  to 
whom,  through  the  fortune  of  inheritance,  exceptional 
doors  of  opportunity  lay  open.  An  eminently  worthy, 
an  eminently  successful,  an  eminently  useful  man  was 
Seth  Low.  

There  will  be  many  familiar  with   certain   facts  of 
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our  local  history  to  be  interested  in  an  incident 
which  occurred  during  Mr.  Low's  visit  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  last  year.  At  a  reception  given  Mr. 
Low  in  the  New  York  building  a  gentleman,  bearded 
and  gracious  of  manner,  was  formally  presented.  Mr. 
Low  did  not  catch  the  name.  But  his  memory — at  least 
so  he  thought — served  him.  With  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  man  before  him,  he  turned  to  his  wife 
and  remarked,  "My  dear,  here  is  a  man  I  am  very 
anxious  for  you  to  know.  He  is  one  whom  I  learned 
years  ago  to  respect  and  to  love.  He  is  one  whose 
character  is  the  highest,  whose  friendship  I  highly 
value — Mr.  William  H.  Crocker!"  But,  the  man  was 
not  Mr.  Crocker.     He  was  Senator  Phelan. 


being  "lured  away."  Oliver  Goldsmith  had  a  close  line 
on  this  sort  of  thing  when  he  wrote:  "That  virtue 
which  requires  ever  to  be  guarded  is  scarcely  worth  the 

sentinel."  

Josiah  Alvord  Royce,  native  of  California,  graduate 
of  Berkeley  (class  of  1875),  and  famous  as  historian 
and  philosopher,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Pro- 
fessor Royce  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
product  of  Califomian  life;  most  certainly  he  was  our 
most  famous  man  in  the  purely  intellectual  sphere.  He 
won  honors  in  his  college  course,  and  in  a  steadily 
advancing  career  fully  sustained  himself  at  every  stage. 
His  rank  in  recent  years  has  been  in  his  specialty  as 
high  as  that  of  any  man  living. 


We  can  but  wonder  why  prosecuting  officers  at  San 
Francisco  and  elsewhere  deem  it  necessary  or  proper 
to  deal  in  prophecy.  Why  are  they  forever  declaring 
through  the  newspapers  in  advance  of  court  proceed- 
ings that  they  are  going  to  hang  this  man  or  send  the 
other  to  state's  prison  ?  The  business  of  the  official 
prosecutor  is  to  hunt  down  and  convict  criminals.  But 
in  pursuing  criminality  he  should  be  solicitous  to  pro- 
tect innocence ;  and  no  man  may  be  declared  guilty 
prior  to  confession  or  conviction.  The  sphere  of  the 
prosecutor's  operations  is  within  the  courts,  not  before 
the  public.  Take  the  case  of  District  Attorney  Fickert, 
who  seems  a  diligent  and  decentish  person :  Why  in' 
advance  of  trial  should  he  inform  the  newspapers,  and 
through  them  the  public,  that  he  will  "get"  this  man 
or  send  the  other  "across  the  bay"?  There  is  just 
one  time  and  place  for  a  prosecutor  to  announce  what 
he  expects  or  intends  to  do,  and  that  is  before  the 
court  and  in  exposition  of  his  purpose  in  procedure. 
Possibly — we  think  probably — the  man  Billings,  charged 
with  having  murdered  some  dozen  or  more  persons  in 
conjunction  with  the  Preparedness  Parade  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  guilty.  But  assuredly  it  adds  nothing  to  the 
justice  or  the  energies  of  prosecution  to  tell  the  news- 
papers in  advance  of  trial  that  this  man  is  guilty  and 
that  he  is  certain  to  be  given  the  death  penalty.  If  it 
demonstrates  anything,  it  is  bias  and  malice  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution.  It  stamps  the  prosecuting 
office  as  eager  in  its  purpose  and  as  desirous  not 
more  of  performing  its  duty  than  of  "getting"  a  man 
charged  with  crime,  but  not  yet  proven  guilty.  The 
instance  above  noted  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  one. 
Everywhere  and  always  it  appears  that  prosecuting 
officers  are  anxious  to  convict,  whereas  they  should 
be  not  the  less  anxious  to  protect.  The  newspapers 
are  often  blamed,  and  justly,  for  trying  the  cases  of 
persons  charged  with  criminality  out  of  court  and  upon 
the  basis  of  popular  report.  The  business  is  bad 
enough  in  any  case,  but  it  becomes  infinitely  worse 
when  the  agents  of  prosecution  lend  themselves  and  the 
prestige  of  their  official  status  to  condemnatory  state- 
ments.   

Nothing  in  the  way  of  extraordinary  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  state  in  recent  years  has  yielded  a  more 
satisfactory  return  than  the  $18,000,000  expended  in 
the  construction  of  that  system  of  roads  known  as  the 
State  Highway.  Some  minor  mistakes  have  been  made, 
but  regarded  as  a  whole  the  work  has  been  done  well — 
intelligently  and  honestly.  The  benefits,  whether 
reckoned  by  the  standards  of  convenience  and  utility 
or  those  of  pleasure  and  sentiment,  are  beyond  com- 
putation. The  problem  was  a  colossal  one,  and  it  has 
been  worked  out  to  the  point  of  universal  appreciation 
and  approval.  What  has  been  achieved  has  brought 
the  state  to  realize  still  greater  needs;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  another  large  sum  is  required  to  extend 
and  further  develop  our  state  road  system.  To  this 
end  there  is  proposed  a  further  expenditure  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  an  issue  of  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $15,- 
000,000.  It  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  the  cause  is  a  good 
one.  The  expenditure  will  pay  in  a  thousand  ways 
and  it  ought  to  be  made.  The  matter  is  before  the 
people  of  the  state  in  the  form  of  a  referendum  pro- 
posal.    It  ought  to  carry. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Suggestion. 

San  Francisco,  September  19,  1916. 
Editor   Argonaut:      Suggested    slogan   for   the    Democratic 
party:      Woodrow    Wilson    with    weasel    words    and    watchful 
waiting  wiggled  its  way  from  war.  N.   C.  W. 


One  Louis  Greenman  of  San  Francisco  has  brought 
suit  against  one  Morris  Steinberg  of  San  Francisco, 
praying  an  award  of  $25,000  in  recompense  for  aliena- 
tion of  his  wife's  affections.  Possibly  the  facts  are  as 
they  are  recited  in  Greenman's  complaint.  However, 
$25,000  or  any  part  of  that  sum  would  appear  to  be  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  value  of  affections  capable  of 


"  Never  Use  a  Preposition  to  End  a  Sentence  With." 
Chico,  September  10,  1916. 

Editor  Argonaut  ;  I  always  read  every  word  of  the  edi- 
torial department  of  the  Argonaut.  With  many  of  the  ideas 
and  much  of  the  reasoning  of  the  editor  I  do  not  agree,  but 
I  enjoy  his  classical  English  and  vigor  of  expression,  in  which 
I  seldom  find  anything  to  criticize.  What,  then,  was  my 
amazement  when,  in  reading,  in  the  last  number,  the  leading 
editorial,  I  find,  in  the  second  column  on  the  first  page  and 
near  the  middle  of  the  column,  the  sentence,  "The  strike  may 
come  later  on-"     I  am  moved  to  inquire,  "Where  are  we  at?" 

Henry  Nelson. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Two  weeks  ago  it  was  suggested  in  this  column  that  the 
recall  of  Von  Falkenhayn  was  not  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
attack  upon  Verdun,  but  rather  to  the  candor  with  which  he 
had  invited  the  emperor  to  face  the  actual  military  situation. 
A  report  from  Berne  shows  that  this  is  precisely  the  view 
taken  by  the  Swiss  authorities.  Von  Falkenhayn,  we  are 
told,  had  urged  the  abandonment  of  the  whole  Balkan  campaign 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  better  to  withdraw  than  to  be 
expelled.  To  hold  on  to  the  Balkans  implied  at  least  an 
additional  six-hundred-mile  line  to  be  cared  for,  that  being 
about  the  distance  from  Czernowitz  to  Saloniki.  Actually  it 
is  much  more  than  six  hundred  miles,  since  the  line  follows 
the  Serbia-Bulgarian  frontier  north  and  south  and  the  Rou- 
mania-Bulgarian  frontier  east  and  \i  est.  Bulgaria,  said  Von 
Falkenhayn,  was  doomed.  She  was  practically  surrounded  by 
irresistible  forces.  Her  downfall  wouli  mean  the  cutting  off 
of  the  Balkans  and  of  Turkey,  and  this  would  he  far  more 
disastrous  if  it  were  done  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  than 
if  it  were  the  result  of  an  avowed  rearrangement  of  plans. 
To  abandon  the  Balkan  campaign  would  mean  a  substantial 
shortening  of  the  German  lines,  and  it  would  permit  of  a 
new  and  powerful  concentration  to  the  north  or  elsewhere. 
But  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  rejected  the  plan  with  indig- 
nation, and  in  this  he  was  sustained  by  Von  Hindenburg. 


The  Swiss  view  is  probably  correct.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  Von  Falkenhayn  was  specially  responsible  for 
the  Verdun  failure,  which  was  evident  months  ago.  The  fact 
that  his  dismissal  coincides  with  the  entry  of  Roumania 
seems  to  point  to  the  Balkan  situation  as  its  cause.  And  it 
may  be  said  also  that  the  opinion  attributed  to  Von  Falken- 
hayn is  consistent  with  his  military  repute.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  Von  Falkenhayn's  judgments  are  purely  mili- 
tary ones.  But  the  emperor  must  consider  also  the  effect  upon 
the  civil  and  commercial  classes  at  home.  A  withdrawal  from 
the  Balkans  means  the  abandonment  of  the  international  rail- 
road. It  means  the  dissipation  of  that  great  commercial 
vision  of  a  German  highway  from  Hamburg  to  the  frontiers 
of  Egypt.  It  means  the  loss  of  the  supreme  reward  for  which 
Germany  is  now  fighting.  The  German  merchant  might  well 
ask  why  Germany  should  fight  at  all  under  such  conditions, 
and  we  may  believe  that  those  new  conditions  wo'uld  strike 
him  like  a  thunderbolt.  It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  that 
the  modern  war  is  not  determined  alone  by  the  armies  in  the 
field.  An  even  greater  factor  is  the  merchant  and  the  banker, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  factors  is  the  man  in  the  street.  The 
soldier  sees  nothing  but  campaigns.  The  statesman  sees  also 
the  tremendous  intangibilities  of  public  opinion.  And  public 
opinion  in  Germany  would  be  likely  to  ask  what  there  is  left 
if  it  should  be  called  on  to  witness  the  amputation  of  the 
international   railroad   at    Belgrade. 


and  witness  the  capture  of  nearly  a  half-million  Austrians 
Even  Von  Hindenburg  can  not  do  the  impossible.  Had  he 
been  able  to  strike  successfully  against  Kouropatkin  in  the 
north  he  would  at  the  same  time  have  halted  Brussiloff  in  the 
south.  But  he  could  do  nothing*.  He  had  no  men.  And  now 
he  has  several  hundred  more  miles  to  care  for  and  another 
army  to  withstand,  and  this  in  the  face  of  a  vastly  increased 
pressure  in  the  west,  and  the  new  aggressiveness  of  the  Allied 
armies  at  Saloniki.  Unquestionably  the  Dobrudja  success  is  a 
bright  spot,  but  we  may  wonder  how  far  its  brilliance  is  de- 
rived from  the  surrounding  darkness,  how  much  it  owes  to 
contrast.  

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  Dobrudja  situation  and 
see  what  it  means.  The  Dobrudja  is  the  southeast  corner  of 
Roumania,  and  it  fronts  on  the  Black  Sea,  with  Bulgaria  to 
the  south.  The  Danube  runs  north  of  the  Dobrudja,  and  it  is 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube  that  the  fighting  has  oc- 
curred. Now  we  may  suppose  that  the  task  assigned  to  Rou- 
mania was,  first,  to  strike  westward  into  Hungary  and  so 
protect  the  Russian  flank  to  the  north  of  the  Carpathians; 
secondly,  to  protect  her  own  southern  frontier  against  the  Bul- 
garians ;  and,  thirdly,  to  enter  Serbia  in  the  direction  of 
Orsova.  In  the  meantime  Russian  troops  were  to  enter  the 
Dobrudja  from  Bessarabia,  cross  the  Danube,  and  pour  into 
Bulgaria  somewhere  to  the  west  of  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea. 
But  until  the  Russians  should  actually  come  in  sufficient  force 
its  defense  was  left  to  the  Roumanians  themselves,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  general  plan  has  failed.  We  may  suppose 
either  the  Russians  were  unexpectedly  slow  in  reaching  the 
Dobrudja,  or  that  the  Germans  and  Bulgarians  were  unex- 
pectedly quick.  The  Roumanians  were  caught  to  the  south 
of  the  Danube  and  forced  across  the  river.  They  ought  not 
to  have  been  at  the  south  of  the  river  unless  they  were  quite 
sure  of  their  strength.  Either  they  were  unwilling  to  lose 
towns  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  or  they  underestimated  the 
force  moving  against  them,  or  they  assumed  that  the  Russians 
would  reach  them  in  time.  As  a  result  they  met  with  a  sharp 
reverse  and  were  forced  into  a  retirement.  Now  if  the 
Teutons  can  follow  up  their  advantage,  if  they  can  cross  the 
Danube  and  move  on  Bucharest,  they  will  have  struck  a  most 
damaging  blow  against  Roumania.  But  these  are  very  large 
"ifs."  The  Roumanians  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  ought 
to  be  able  easily  to  prevent  this,  and  especially  with  the  Rus- 
sians coming  steadily  to  their  aid,  as  they  should  be  doing. 
The  Danube  ought  to  be  impregnable  with  its  fortified  north- 
ern bank.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  Bulgaria  can  not 
afford  to  wage  much  of  a  war  in  Roumania  while  the  Rou- 
manians are  pouring  into  Serbia  along  the  Bulgarian  western 
frontiers,  while  the  Serbians  are  advancing  victoriously  on 
Monastir  to  the  *'— -Jh,  and  while  the  Allied  armies,  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  strong,  are  fencing  for  their  positions 
on  her  southern  frontier.  If  the  victory  over  the  Rou- 
manians is  due  mainly  to  the  Bulgarians,  then  it  must  be  said 
that  it  can  be  of  little  value  to  them.  It  is  as  though  one 
were  to  repulse  a  mosquito  while  being  attacked  by  a  bear. 
And  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Teuton  forces  can  have 
anything  like  enough  force  to  make  good  their  position  in 
the  face  of  the  vast  encircling  armies  that  oppose  them. 
Their  blow  was  shrewdly  struck,  and  with  the  skill  and 
energy  that  were  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  a  small  blow  in 
comparison  with  the  other  blows  that  they  must  now  parry. 
It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  they  can  hold  the  place  that 
they  have   won.  

The  war  is  now  so  much  of  a  unity  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  misjudging  the  situation  unless  we  balance  each  field  of 
activity  against  all  the  others.  The  fate  of  the  Dobrudja, 
for  example,  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  the  armies  that  are 
fighting  there.  It  is  practically  the  same  battle  that  is  being 
fought  to  the  east  of  Lemberg  and  on  the  Somme.  Every- 
where the  Allied  armies  are  now  coordinated,  and  they  have 
the  same  mutual  sensitivity  as  the  organs  of  a  human  body. 
Germany  and  her  allies  are  now  on  guard  over  some  eighteen 
hundred  miles  of  line  in  Europe  alone,  and  it  is  their  enemies 
who  admittedly  have  the  choice  of  time  and  place  nearly 
everywhere.  In  other  words  the  Teutons  are  on  thi  defensive 
nearly  everywhere.  Even  if  it  were  true  to  say  that  Germany's 
numerical  strength  is  unimpaired,  and  that  she  can  put  as 
many  men  into  the  field  as  she  could  two  years  ago,  such  a 
contention  is  still  irrelevant.  Her  task  is  now  vastly  larger 
than  it  was  then,  and  moreover  we  are  faced  by  the  fad 
that  whatever  her  numerical  strength  may  be  it  is  obvious!} 
insufficient.  She  can  not  break  Kouropatkin's  lines  on  the 
Dvina.  She  can  not  fend  off  Brussiloff  in  the  south.  The 
Italians  are  notably  sucessful  in  their  own  field.  And  the 
record  of  Allied  successes  on  the  Somme  is  so  continuous 
as  to  be  almost  monotonous.  Calculations  of  strength  are 
therefore  out  of  place.  Whatever  the  strength  may  be  it  is 
insufficient.  And  if  it  were  possible  substantially  to  increase 
that  strength  it  would  have  been  done  many  weeks  ago. 


The  eastern  front  from  Riga  to  Saloniki  is  now  about  four- 
teen hundred  miles  in  length,  and  the  only  bright  spot  thai 
it  contains  from  the  Teutonic  point  of  view  is  the  Dobrudja. 
Leaving  this  to  one  side  for  the  moment — as  it  certainly  lies 
to  one  side  geographically — it  is  hard  to  foresee  the  possi- 
bility of  a  German  stroke  that  can  turn  the  tide  of  war, 
unless  it  be  the  practical  abandonment  of  the  western  field.  If 
Von  Hindenburg  had  been  able  to  do  anything  to  counteract 
the  disasters  in  the  south  he  would  surely  have  done  it  long 
ago.  Had  it  been  possible  to  apply  a  counter-irritant  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  line  it  would  have  been  applied.  The 
correct  reply  to  Brussiloff's  advance  on  Lemberg  was  an  attack 
on  the  Dvina  and  against  Kouropatkin.  But  only  the  most 
ineffective  attack  was  brought.  There  was  no  counterstroke 
to  Brussiloff's  attack  except  in  the  way  of  a  direct  and  un- 
successful resistance.     Von  Hindenburg  had  to  stand  inactive 


Field  Marshal  von  Mackensen,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Dobrudja  incursion,  is  a  commander  of  great  skill,  and  there- 
fore we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  is  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  Russian  forces  are  moving  southward  on  his  right  flank 
and  that  he  has  Roumanians  on  his  left  flank.  Either  he  is 
much  stronger  than  appearances  would  indicate  or  his  raid 
is  a  defensive  measure  intended  to  delay  the  Russian  advance 
into  Bulgaria  and  therefore  to  be  stopped  within  the  margin 
of  safety.  He  could  certainly  present  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  Russians,  who  must  either  cross  the  Danube  against 
his  opposition  or  transport  their  forces  by  sea  to  the  south- 
ward. But  unlrs  he  is  in  great  strength  his  position  seems 
to  be  a  dangerous  one.     He  has  enemy  forces  to  hi-:  -  I 

his  left,   while  the   Roumanians  are  pressing  south 
sova   and   Negotin   and  the    Serbians   north   toward 
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He  appears  to  be  doing  something  desperate  and  to  be  running 
a  risk-  incommensurate  with  its  possible  benefits. 


There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  Allied  successes  on  the 
Somme.  They  have  been  duly  recorded  day  by  day,  and  even 
though  we  depend  wholly  upon  the  German  bulletins  we 
should  still  be  justified  in  asking  how  long  it  will  be  possible 
to  postpone  some  momentous  move.  To  suppose  that  the 
taking  of  a  German  trench  line  means  no  more  than  the 
making  of  a  new  trench  line  to  the  rear,  and  so  the  prac- 
tically indefinite  extension  of  the  struggle,  is  merely  foolish. 
It  means  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  trenches  that  are  now 
being  taken  are  so  called  only  for  lack  of  a  better  name. 
They  are  mighty  pieces  of  fortification,  and  they  have  taken 
at  least  many  months  to  build.  They  are  of  concrete  and 
steel.  They  have  been  planned  with  all  the  care  given  to  the 
old  forts.  They  have  a  maze  of  underground  chambers, 
salients,  redoubts,  and  gun  emplacements.  And  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  rear  by  a  spider-web  of  passages  carefully 
planned  for  the  safe  supply  of  munitions.  There  need  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Germans  are  making  new  trenches  in  the 
rear,  but  they  can  not  possibly  be  like  those  at  the  front. 
They  can  not  be  very  much  more  than  gashes  in  the  ground- 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  trenches  are  now  being  made 
are  not  intended  for  permanent  defense.  They  are  intended 
for  rear-guard  actions,  and  to  check  the  advance  of  pursuing 
armies.  Hundreds  of  such  trenches  marked  the  path  of  the  re- 
treating French  armies  in  the  early  days.  They  are  intended 
to  do  no  more  than  delay  the  advance,  and  to  protect  the 
main  armies  that  are  falling  back.  If  the  Germans  are 
making  new  trenches  immediately  to  the  rear  of  their  present 
lines  it  is  with  a  view  to  a  general  retirement,  and  it  is  not 
likelv  that  the  moment  for  this  can  be  very  far  away. 


The  apparent  demoralization  of  the  German  forces  on  the 
Somme,  their  seeming  incapacity  effectually  to  defend  any 
position  that  is  seriously  attacked,  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
explain  even  after  we  have  made  all  allowances  for  the 
superiority  of  the  Allied  artillery"  and  munitions.  Their 
counter-attacks  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  fury  with  which 
they  endeavored  to  regain  their  lost  ground  at  Verdun.  The 
attack  on  Verdun  has  practically  ceased,  and  we  know  that 
some  at  least  of  the  Verdun  forces  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Somme,  but  although  there  can  be  no  real  shortage  of 
men,  they  seem  unable  to  resist  the  two-fisted  blows  of  Foch 
and  Haig.  Has  the  German  retirement  already  begun  ?  Are 
the  Germans  fighting  rear-guard  and  delaying  actions  while 
the  bulk  of  their  forces  are  being  transferred  elsewhere?  Is 
this  the  new  and  expected  plan  of  Von  Hiirdenburg — gradually 
to  withdraw  from  the  western  field  and  to  effect  a  mighty 
concentration  against  Russia  and  Roumania?  It  may  be  a 
remote  possibility,  but  it  is  one  by  no  means  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  probable.  Some  six  weeks  ago  it  was  sug- 
gested in  this  column  that  the  Germans  might  withdraw  from 
either  the  eastern  or  the  western  fields  in  the  hope  of 
striking  a  blow  in  the  other  so  swift,  so  irresistible,  and  so 
conclusive  as  to  permit  of  a  return  to  the  abandoned  front  in 
time  to  repair  whatever  mischief  might  have  been  done.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  something  in  the  steady  pressing  back  of  the 
Germans  on  the  Somme  that  will  support  such  a  view.  We 
must  either  suppose  that  the  falling  back  is  intentional  and  is 
part  of  a  plan,  or  else  we  must  assume  a  certain  demoraliza- 
tion that  is  sapping  the  power  of  resistance.  A  superior  artil- 
lery fire  does  not  seem  to  account  wholly  for  what  is  hap- 
pening.   

This,  at  least,  is  certain :  Germany  can  not  continue  her 
present  procedure.  If  she  tries  to  defend  the  whole  line  east 
and  west  it  is  now  evident  that  she  can  not  defend  any  of  it. 
Her  "far  flung  battle  line"  is  not  strong  enough  anywhere 
to  resist  the  pressure  brought  against  it.  If  she  tries  to  guard 
the  whole  circle,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  circle  must 
collapse.  But  she  may  reasonably  believe  that  she  can  retain 
enough  men  in  the  west  to  guarantee  that  the  advance  of  the 
French  and  British  shall  be  slow  and  costly,  while  trans- 
ferring sufficient  forces  to  the  east  to  inflict  a  crushing  blow 
on  Russia  and  Roumania.  Moreover,  if  she  were  to  abandon 
the  whole  of  the  Noyon  angle  in  France — and  it  looks  as 
though  she  must  soon  do  this,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily — 
and  to  fall  back  slowly  to  some  new  and  straightened,  and 
therefore  shortened,  line,  she  would  thereby  effect  a  great 
economy  of  men.  None  the  less  the  advantages  of  such  a 
move  would  not  be  wholly  with  Germany.  She  can  not  de- 
fend new  fortifications  with  the  same  success  as  the  old  ones. 
The  moment  she  abandons  her  established  lines,  or  is  forced 
from  them,  her  movements  must  be  accelerated.  A  withdraw- 
ing army  is  vulnerable.  Hastily  constructed  trenches  can  not 
be  defended  for  very'  long.  Heavy  guns  move  with  reluctance, 
and  this  will  be  peculiarly  true  when  the  ground  becomes  soft. 
The  third-line  trenches  have  already  been  taken  throughout 
parts  of  the  Somme  district.  Combles  and  Peronne  are  nearly 
certain  to  fall.  If  the  Germans  are  actually  retiring  with 
intention  the  fact  must  soon  become  apparent.  And  it  may 
be  pointed  out  once  more  that  Germany  is  looking  to  the  east 
for  her  recompense  rather  than  to  the  west.  She  knows  that 
die  war  will  never  stop  so  long  a:  either  France  or  Belgium 
is  occupied.  But  she  may  believe  that  her  continued  occupa- 
tion of  the  transcontinental  railroad  would  not  be  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  peace,  and  that  France  and  Great  Britain 
woul '  not  sacrifice  themselves  beyond  a  certain  point  in  de- 
fense of  either  the  integrity  or  the  ambitions  of  Russia.  But 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  likely  that  events  will  move  with 
he  (long  rapidity  between  now  and  the  arrival  of  winter. 
VV<  are  not  likely  to  see  another  season  of  frost-bound 
luiecence.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  September  20.  1916. 


ULTIMATELY. 

Martin,    the     Old    Lens -Maker,  Who   Was    Quite    Sure     He 
Was  Dead. 

Without  knowing  how  he  knew,  Martin,  the  little  old 
lens-maker,  was  quite  certain  that  he  was  dead.  Even 
that  certainty,  however,  did  not  make  him  sufficiently 
curious  to  wonder  much  about  his  surroundings,  though 
assuredly  these  were  not  in  the  least  such  as  he  had 
ever  supposed  could  accompany  death.  But  somehow 
everything  seemed  strangely  natural  in  spite  of  its  un- 
expectedness. The  great  arched  hall,  with  its  gray 
walls  nearly  lost  in  the  gray  distance,  the  tiers  of  half- 
empty  seats  above  and  below  him,  even  the  majestic 
gray-robed  figure  on  the  raised  platform  opposite — all 
adjusted  themselves  to  his  inner  consciousness  quite  as 
though  he  had  always  been  familiar  with  them;  he,  the 
late  Martin  White,  of  Steuben  Row!  He  laughed 
softly  to  himself  as  he  prefixed  the  "late,"  and  won- 
dered lazily  what  Dorcas  would  say  to  it  all. 

Dorcas !  He  sat  up,  startled.  It  was  past  compre- 
hension, but  that  wras  the  first  time  she  had  come  into 
his  thoughts.  Dorcas,  who  was  still  at  home,  while 
he  was  here — wherever  that  here  might  be,  with  life 
and  death  between  them.  And  for  over  thirty  years 
even  a  city's  length  never  once  had  separated  them. 
Martin  gulped,  and  all  his  placid  acceptance  was  gone. 
Even  the  conviction  that  he  need  not  worry  about  her, 
his  brave,  self-reliant  Dorcas,  did  not  greatly  comfort 
him.     His  own  longing  was  too  deep.     He  wondered 

if,  perhaps 

"Your  paths  await  you."  Through  the  hall  the 
voice  rang  with  a  penetrating  insistence  that  pierced 
even  Martin's  absorption  and  roused  him  to  sharp  at- 
tention. It  was  the  gray-robed  Presence  who  was 
speaking,  and  the  hush  that  followed  his  first  words 
deepened  into  heavy  silence. 

"Over  the  Beyond,"  the  clear  tones  went  on,  "this 
court  has  no  dominion.  It  can  but  adjudge  which  path 
thither  each  of  you  shall  take.  Between  here  and  there 
stretch  many  lands.  Those  of  you  who  are  ready,  who 
have  learned  well  your  earth  lesson,  shall  travel  thence 
by  the  Straight  Way  that  leads  direct.  For  the  others 
— it  is  what  you  are  that  shall  decide  how  long  or  short 
may  be  your  journey." 

For  a  moment,  as  he  ceased,  not  a  breath  broke  the 
intense  quiet  that  seemed  fairly  to  choke  the  hall.  Then 
he  opened  a  big  bronze-bound  book,  and  slowly  turned 
its  leaves,  the  soft  crackle  sounding  to  Martin  cannon- 
loud.  The  gray-robed  One  swept  his  eyes  over  those 
before  him,  his  fingers  holding  the  open  pages;  and  as 
he  began  again  to  speak,  sudden  terror  gripped  Martin's 
heart.  He  hardly  heard  the  actual  words,  but  the 
meaning  of  them  surged  desperately  through  his  mind. 
Everybody's  name,  his  name,  was  written  within  that 
huge  volume.  And  when  your  name  was  called  there 
was  no  escaping.  You  had  to  answer  the  questions  of 
the  Gray  One.  The  question,  rather,  for  it  was  only 
one  that  really  counted.  "What  are  you?"  Your 
answer  to  that  would  send  you — how,  Martin  was  not 
quite  sure — but  in  triumph,  straight  and  sure  to  the 
Beyond,  or  it  would  carry  you  by  rocky,  tortuous,  inac- 
cessible ways  that  must  be  impassable  for  any  weak  old 
Martin.  And  yet  those  were  to  be  his  paths.  That 
was  beyond  peradventure.  "What  are  you?"  Over 
and  over  the  words  rang  in  his  ears,  till  in  a  very  deaf- 
ness of  despair  he  could  hear  nothing  else. 

He  did  not  notice  that  the  Presence  had  called  a 
name,  or  see  the  tall  young  man  who  rose  at  the  sum- 
mons. "What  are  you?"  He  did  not  need  to  look  back 
over  his  sixty  years  to  find  his  answer.  He  had  known 
too  long.  Dorcas  had  known — was  there  any  one  who 
did  not  know  the  wretched  failure  Martin  White  had 
been?  A  pitiful,  hopeless  failure.  It  seemed  to  him 
there  would  be  more  chances  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
black  crimes.  Wickedness  forsworn,  guilt  repented, 
were  they  not  steps  toward  salvation?  But  if  one  had 
only  miserably,  utterly  failed,  how  could  one  atone? 

"What  are  you?"  Once  more  the  words  of  the 
Presence  swept  aside  his  oblivion.  It  was  the  young 
man  below  who  was  being  questioned,  and  gradually 
Martin's  bewilderment  gave  place  to  understanding. 
What  was  he  saying?  He  shivered  at  the  displeasure 
on  the  face  of  the  Presence. 

"And  that  is  all?  With  such  gifts  as  yours?" 
The  tones  cut  like  jagged  glass,  and  Martin  marveled 
at  tne  composure  ot  t„e  young  man. 

"In  the  world" — the  accused  drew  himself  up  proudly 
— "those  gifts  you  prize  only  make  it  harder  to  remain 
a  'respectable  citizen.'  You  may  judge  me  as  you 
choose.     I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  record." 

"You  have  pronounced  your  own  verdict."  As  the 
Presence  spoke,  he  motioned  to  some  one  behind  the 
tribune.  Martin  cringed  again  with  dread.  To  him 
the  words  simply  roared  with  implacable  doom.  But 
the  young  man  stood  tall  and  straight.  He  hardly- 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  white-clad  youth  who  came  at  the 
call  of  the  Presence,  and  knelt. 

"Messenger,"  said  the  Presence,  slowly,  "conduct  ■ 
this  traveler  to  the  winding  Desert-Path,  that  leads 
across  the  Great  Divide.  As  for  you"— he  looked 
sternly  at  the  unmoved  man — "you  shall  not  find  the  ] 
Gate  that  opens  out  to  the  Beyond  until  you  know  your  j 
own  great  need.  Blazon  his  record.  Messenger,  that  he  ! 
may  see  it  constantly  before  him.     No  heights  were 


beyond  his  reach,  yet,  because  he  did  no  ill,  he  remains 
content  with  his  achievement." 

With  strained,  dread-struck  eyes,  Martin  watched 
the  young  man,  who,  with  shoulders  still  squared  and 
head  high,  followed  the  messenger  behind  the  tribune. 
Swift  upon  his  departure  other  names  were  called,  other 
records  demanded.  And  Martin  listened  to  their  sen- 
tences with  ever-growing  terror.  One,  of  whose  high 
repute  as  judge  he  had  often  heard,  was  sent  to  the 
Beyond  over  climbing,  boulder-blocked  paths  that  I 
would  take  all  his  strength  to  mount. 

"He  cared,"  said  the  Presence  as  he  dismissed  him, 
"for  his  own  honor  more  than  for  the  ever-living 
Justice." 

Another  was  a  great  general,  one  whose  armies  were  • 
always  victorious  and  who  had  led  in  a  glorious  cause. 
Martin  had  revered  his  name  beyond  all  heroes.  For* 
him  again  were  decreed  the  long  Desert-Paths  of 
Preparation,  because — "It  was  not  the  rights  or  wrongs 
of  the  country  he  served  that  moved  him.  It  was  for 
his  own  aggrandizement  and  powder  that  he  fought." 

A  world-famed  preacher  was  a  third,  who  had  told 
the  way  to  heaven  to  thousands.  He,  of  a  certainty, 
Martin  thought,  would  receive  only  words  of  com- 
mendation, and  be  sent  the  shortest,  easiest  way  to  the 
great  Beyond.    But  the  face  of  the  Presence  was  stern. 

"Because  you  held  one  fragment  of  the  Eternal 
Truth,  you  scorned  those  other  fragments  held  by  your 
differing  brothers.  You  were  more  anxious  to  prove 
yourself  infallible  than  to  prove  the  unfailing  love  and 
wisdom  of  the  Judge  of  All."  And  the  celebrated 
doctor  of  divinity  had  gone  with  hanging  head  to  the 
road  that  no  reputation  or  eclat  could  make  short  or 
smooth. 

Martin's  brain  whirled  more  and  more.  Citizen, 
general,  judge,  and  preacher  condemned.  What  was 
the  standard  here  ? 

"Martin  White,"  called  he,  holding  the  bronze-bound 
book. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  Martin  scrambled 
down  to  the  tribune  steps.  For  a  moment  the  gray- 
robed  Presence  gazed  silently  at  the  shrinking  figure  of 
the  little  old  man.  In  spite  of  his  utter  self-abasement 
and  self-condemnation,  unclouded  steadfastness  shone 
from  his  mournful  eyes. 

"Martin  White."  The  name  came  softly  from  the 
Presence.  "For  sixty  years  you  were  permitted  on 
the  earth.  What  have  you  done  with  all  that  birth 
endowed  you  with  ?    What  are  you  ?" 

So,  it  had  come !  Martin  straightened  his  drooping 
figure,  bracing  himself. 

"There's  nothing  happened  since  I  got  here,"  he  said, 
slowly,  "to  make  me  any  different  from  what  I  was  on 
earth.  And  on  earth  I  was  a  failure."  He  stopped  as 
if  everything  had  been  said. 

But  the  Presence  questioned  further.  "How  have 
you  failed?" 

"There  is  no  way  I  haven't.  I  had  chances  enough 
for  myself  and  others,  and  I  threw  them  all  away." 

"Worldly  success  or  non-success  does  not  avail 
here."  The  voice  of  the  Presence  carried  reassuringly. 
"Is  it  only  commercially  you  have  failed?" 

"I  said  in  every  way."     The  despair  came  full.     "If 
the  money  part  doesn't  count  here,  it  helps  to  make  ( 
all  the  rest  there.     And  it  was  my  own  fault.     Just  J 
because  I  was  a  weakling.     That's  what  Dorcas  has 
always  said,  and  I  know  it's  so." 

"And  'Dorcas'  is " 

"My  wife."  Martin  did  not  try  to  hide  his  pride. 
"She's  been  my  wife  for  over  thirty  years.  And  been 
faithful,  and  tried  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  worked 
like  a  slave,  with  nothing  that  makes  life  happy  for  a 
woman.  Dorcas,  who  deserved  the  best  there  was! 
She  expected  great  things  of  me  when  we  were  married. 
And  I  never  did  anything  but  disappoint  her."  His 
voice  broke  in  utter  wretchedness. 

"But  surely  you  have  some  good  to  your  credit?" 
The  Presence  looked  at  him  searchingly.  "And  for 
your  blunders  you  must  have  some  excuse.  How  can 
you  expect  to  enter  upon  even  the  longest  Path  of 
Preparation  if  all  your  life  shows  nothing  worthy?" 

"I  don't  expect  it.  I  haven't  any  right.  Nor  any 
excuse.  It's  no  excuse  to  say  I  tried.  I  haven't  any 
right."  He  clenched  his  hands  to  keep  the  hopeless- 
ness down  as  he  gazed  yearningly  at  the  Presence.  "I 
know  I  have  no  right  to  ask  for  anything.  But — 
but " 

"You  need  not  fear."  The  Presence  spoke  en- 
couragingly.    "What  is  your  desire?" 

Martin  bent  his  head  and  said,  so  low  only  the  gray- 
robed  One  could  hear,  "If  it  might  be  that  I  could  see 
Dorcas  when  she  comes.  It's  a  great  thing  to  ask.  I 
know,  but  if  I  might  only  see  how  at  last  she  will  be 
repaid  for  all  her  goodness." 

Before  the  Presence  could  reply  a  messenger  knelt 
at  the  tribune's  steps. 

"Many  witnesses  wait  for  Martin  White,"  he  said. 
The  little  lens-maker,  unnoticing,  still  stood  suppli- 
cating, his  hungry,  eager  eyes  fastened  on  the  face  of  * 
the  Presence. 

"If  these  shall  testify  aright" — the  gray-robed  One 
motioned  to  the  messenger — "your  wish  is  not  impos- 
sible." 

At  the  moment,  to  Martin's  dumfounded  amaze,  a 
crowd  of  people  suddenly  appeared  from  somewhere 
behind  the  tribune.    He  stared  in  bewilderment,  weakly 
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wondering  if  it  was  part  of  his  punishment  to  be  con- 
demned before  so  many.  One  among  them  pressed 
forward. 

"'I  am  allowed  but  little  time,"  he  said  to  the  Pres- 
ence. "When  I  heard  that  Martin  White  was  here  I 
begged  leave  to  see  his  face  once  more.  He  is  here?" 
He  turned  inquiringly  and  met  Martin's  eyes. 

"John !"  The  two  clasped  hands  as  if  they  could 
not  let  each  other  go,  while  Martin  cried  "John"  and 
''John,"  with  vast  comfort  in  the  mere  name. 

"You  knew  Martin  White  on  earth?"  The  Pres- 
ence bent  forward  to  the  newcomer.  "What  sort  of 
man  was  he?" 

"What  sort?"  His  voice  swelled  with  tenderness. 
"The  kindest,  truest  sort  that  ever  lived." 

Martin  flushed  deeply  and  tried  to  interrupt,  but  the 
other  went  on  unheedingly. 

"I  ought  to  know.  Didn't  he  believe  in  me  and  help 
me  when  every  one  called  me  thief?  Wasn't  it  his  aid 
and  sympathy  that  kept  me  from  being  even  worse? 
And  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  have  done  it 
all — nothing  but  the  kindness  of  his  heart." 

"Xonsense,  John !"  Martin  shook  his  head  with 
affectionate  disapproval.  "It's  his  own  kindness  of 
heart  that  overvalues  me,"  he  explained  deprecating])-, 
"and  exaggerates  the  little  I  helped." 

But  before  he  could  say  more  a  voice  interrupted. 
"Oh!  Sir!  Don't  listen  to  Mr.  White!"  With 
hurried  steps  a  young  woman  pushed  to  the  front.  "I 
can  tell  you  truer.  When  the  baby  was  dying  and  I 
was  left  alone  it  was  he  who  persuaded  the  great  doctor 
to  come — and  paid  him,  though  he  had  so  little  him- 
self. It  was  he  who  sat  with  the  child  and  made  me 
rest.  Oh !  It  was  nothing  unusual  for  him.  He  was 
always  helping  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  only  the 
widows  and  orphans  knew." 

Then  Martin,  whose  efforts  to  stop  the  woman's 
words  had  been  unavailing,  turned  to  the  Presence  in 
desperation.  "You  must  listen  to  me."  There  was  a 
sternness  in  the  old  man's  tones  that  spread  a  hush 
about  him.  "I  can  not  let  you  think  such  praise  true. 
There  was  no  virtue  in  what  I  did  for  the  baby.  We — 
Dorcas  and  I — we  had  no  children,  and  the  little  fellow- 
held  out  his  arms  to  me  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  It 
was  for  my  own  self  I  wanted  him  to  live.  I  wanted 
it  so  much  I  forgot  the  things  I  should  have  remem- 
bered. It  was  while  I  was  with  him  the  fire  swept  the 
work-room.  And  Dorcas  had  to  drudge  and  go  with- 
out again,  because  of  my  selfish  neglect." 

His  voice  faltered,  and  while  he  tried  to  pull  him- 
self together,  one  who  towered  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  rest  quietly  moved  those  near  him  out  of  the 
way  and  stood,  tall  and  grave,  before  the  tribune. 

"Bernard  Brotherton."  The  Presence  called  the 
name  in  a  greeting  he  had  given  no  other. 

Martin  stared,  fairly  petrified  with  astonishment. 
What  could  the  owner  of  that  great  name  have  to  do 
with  him? 

"I  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  my  journey,"  the 
tall  man  began,  without  preamble,  "when  word  was 
brought  that  Martin  White  had  arrived  at  the  Court 
of  Entrance.  I  had  searched  for  many  years  on  earth 
for  one  Martin  White.  As  fast  as  possible  I  have 
retraced  my  steps,  hoping  I  might  find  him  here." 

"It  has  delayed  you  greatly."  The  Presence  almost 
reproved. 

"If  it  had  delayed  me  twice  as  long,  I  should  rejoice 
that  I  had  turned."  He  stepped  up  to  the  wondering 
Martin  and  put  both  hands  upon  his  shoulders  and : 
gazed  down  at  him,  infinite  affection  shining  in  his  | 
eyes.    "So — you've  forgotten  Barney  and  the  dog!" 

Martin  gasped.  "Barney  and  the  dog?  .  .  .  You 
— it  isn't  you'''  Yet,  as  he  stared  into  the  face  above, 
his  incredulity  gave  way,  and  he  fell  to  shaking  the 
big  man's  hand,  his  own  face  one  wide  smile  of  joy. 
"To  think !  To  think  my  boy  Barney  is  Bernard 
Brotherton !  I'd  never  dreamed  it !  Why  didn't  you 
let  me  know?  It  would  have  done  my  old  heart  good." 
Still  shaking  hands  and  quite  oblivious  of  the  Presence 
before  them. 

"At  first  things  were  so  hard  I  knew  you  would  be 
troubled.  But  afterwards  I  tried.  I  never  stopped  try- 
ing, Mr.  White."  The  tones  as  eager  and  explanatory 
as  if  he  were  the  boy  once  more.  "But  though  I 
hunted  for  years,  I  never  could  find  trace  of  you.  I 
couldn't  bear  you  should  think  me  so  ungrateful." 

"Barney  ungrateful !"  The  old  man  laughed  and 
shook  hands  once  more.  "Well,  well,  boy !  How 
proud  I  am!  If  Dorcas  could  only  see  you!"  He  was 
no  longer  the  self-abased,  humiliated  Martin. 

Bernard  Brotherton  smiled  quizzically.  "I  don't 
believe  she'd  like  me  any  better  than  ever.  Martin." 
Then,  at  the  quick  look  of  distress  that  flushed  the  old 
man's  face,  he  gently  put  his  arm  over  his  shoulder  and 
turned  once  more  to  the  tribune.  "Twenty-five  earth- 
years  ago  a  boy  was  found  guilty  of  a  grave  crime.  It 
was  chance  that  he  had  not  been  condemned  before. 
Surroundings  and  example  had  done  their  worst  for 
him.  It  happened  that  a  man — a  man  with  no  in- 
fluence r-nd  no  money — saw  the  boy  and  heard  his  story. 
Heaven  knows  why,  but  he  persuaded  those  in  au- 
thority to  let  the  boy  go  free  and  took  him  home.  And 
though  money  daily  grew  scarcer  in  that  home  and 
worries  grew  thicker,  he  kept  him,  and  for  five  years 
was  father  to  him.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  five  years, 
the  boy  went  into  the  world,  he  was  the  work  of  the 


man's  heart  and  hand.  After  that  he  never  could  go 
very  far  wrong."  He  stopped  a  half-moment,  and  then 
continued,  softly:  "I  was  that  boy.  The  man  was 
Martin  White.  Whatever  good  may  be  laid  to  my 
credit,  whatever  I  accomplished  in  those  after  twenty 
years — it  is  not  I,  but  Martin  White  who  is  respon- 
sible." 

Before  Martin  could  recover  from  his  embarrass- 
ment sufficiently  to  expostulate,  others  among  the 
crowd  of  witnesses  were  urging  their  words. 

"He  gave  me  a  smile  and  a  good-day  when  no  one 
else  had  anything  but  kicks  for  me." 

The  praises  went  on  till  Martin  could  only  cling 
helplessly  to  Bernard  Brotherton,  feebly  crying  that  it 
was  all  nothing — these  were  his  friends;  they  had  all 
done  more  for  him  than  he  for  them.  And  the  tall  man 
patted  his  shoulder  as  he  would  a  baby's,  while  his  own 
face  grew  brighter  and  brighter  with  rejoicing  love. 
The  last  to  speak  was  one  of  the  white-clad  messengers 
of  the  Court  itself. 

"I  went  to  earth,  as  you  commanded," — he  bowed 
before  the  tribune.  "I  saw  the  home  and  wife  of 
Martin  White  and  heard  the  words  of  those  who  knew 
him  well.  What  I  heard  was  such  as  has  been  told. 
But  besides  all  else,  for  over  thirty  years  he  has  been 
tender,  loving,  self-sacrificing,  to  a  wife  who  was  hard, 
bitter,  and  self-absorbed." 

"Let  me  through !  Let  me  through !"  A  woman's 
cry  rose  high  and  sharp,  and  while  it  still  rang  into  the 
startled  silence,  a  tumult  at  a  far  end  of  the  hall  grew 
rapidly  louder  and  nearer.  Through  the  crowd  dashed 
a  woman,  stopping  only  when  she  had  reached  the 
tribune's  steps. 

"Great  Judge,  or  whoever  you  are !"  She  threw  her- 
self upon  her  knees  and  clasped  her  hands  wildly. 
"You  must  hear  me." 

"Dorcas !"  Martin  had  heard  the  woman's  cry  and 
watched  her  as  she  swept  by  him,  too  stupefied  to 
believe  his  ears  or  eyes.  It  was  Brotherton's  sudden 
grip  on  his  arm  that  brought  him  to  vivid  realization. 
He  flung  off  the  hand  as  though  he  were  twice  the  big 
man's  size  and  started  for  the  kneeling  woman. 
"Dorcas !"  All  the  rapture,  love,  and  longing  of  a 
lifetime  were  in  the  cry.  Her  own  words  stopped  him 
before  he  reached  her  side. 

"You  mustn't  believe  a  word  he  says !"  she  impor- 
tuned the  Presence,  wringing  her  hands  in  an  agony 
of  grief.  "It's  all  true — what  the  other  told  you.  But 
you  must  believe  I  didn't  realize  it.  .  .  .  We  did 
have  a  hard  time.  Things  never  went  right — and  all 
the  people  he  kept  doing  for  only  did  harm  to  him. 
And  it  made  me  furious  to  think  he'd  never  see  his  own 
interest  nor  mine.  And  I  never  helped  him.  I  never 
comforted  him.  I  never  showed  I  loved  him.  I 
thought  I  was  the  abused  one,  and  I  never  tired  telling 
him  so.  And  through  it  all  he  bore  with  me  like  an 
angel,  and  loved  me.  Oh!  That's  the  only  comfort 
I  have  now,  and  yet  that  hurts  worse  than  all  the  rest. 
But  he  did  love  me  always."  Her  weeping  overcame 
her  words,  and  Martin,  his  own  voice  broken  by  a 
mighty  sob,  started  forward  again. 

"Dorcas !     Dorcas  I"  he  pleaded. 

But  she  struck  out  her  arms  to  keep  him  back,  and 
controlling  her  voice,  went  on  to  the  Presence :  "All 
the  years  I  never  knew.  I  never  knew  anything  but 
my  own  selfish  wants.  It  wasn't  till  he  had  gone  and 
I  knew  I  was  never  to  have  him  again  that  I  learned 
what  he  had  been.  And  then — oh,  the  agony  of  it  all ! 
And  then,  after,  I  prayed.  If  I  might  only  tell  him 
that  I  understood  at  last,  and  that  I  would  give  all  I'd 
ever  thought  I  ought  to  have — to  be  able  to  show  him 
how  I  love  him.  That  was  what  I  prayed — and  I  have 
told  him."  Her  head  sunk  upon  her  breast,  but  she 
stretched  weak  hands  to  her  husband. 

Martin  looked  at  Bernard,  at  the  crowd  about,  at 
the  messenger,  and  at  the  Presence.  Dreadful  convic- 
tion was  borne  in  upon  him. 

"You — you  are  going  to  separate  us?"  The  words 
were  torn  from  him  in  a  gasp  of  agony,  and  he  turned 
once  more  to  Bernard.  "Barney !  Barney !  Tell  them 
if  they  can't  let  us  go  together,  to  put  me  behind  her, 
so  I  can  see  her  each  step  of  the  way.  That  would  be 
something — oh!  that  would  be  a  great  deal.  If  they 
will  think  I  deserve  some  good — tell  them  that  will  be 
the  most  good  to  me.  They  mustn't,  Barney,  they 
mustn't  take  me  away  from  her  altogether !" 

"You  need  no  one  else  to  plead  for  you,  Martin 
White."  It  was  the  Presence,  not  Bernard,  who  spoke. 
"It  is  not  these  witnesses,  it  is  you  yourself  who  have 
disclosed  yourself.  And  because  of  the  height  of  the 
truth  of  your  heart,  you  will  go  with  Bernard  Brother- 
ton  on  that  shortest  path  which  leads  to  the  Gate  of 
the  Beyond.  And  because  of  your  love,  and  her  final 
knowledge  of  her  own  great  unworthiness,  Dorcas, 
your  wife,  shall  accompany  you." 

Dorcas  slipped  from  her  husband's  arms  and  fell 
upon  her  knees  and  kissed  his  feet.  "Together,  Martin, 
together  for  this  little  while,"  she  sobbed. 

And  Martin's  face  as  he  stooped  and  lifted  her  was 
shining  with  a  glory  that  comes  only  to  those  who  have 
learned  all  love  can  teach.  "Together  for  this  little 
while,"  he  whispered,  "and  after — surely  for  us  both 
there  will  be  only  good." — From  "Ten  Beautiful  Years 
and  Other  Stories,"  by  Mary  Knight  Potter.  Pub- 
lished by  the  I.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Captain  Franz  von  Papen,  former  German  military 
attache  at  Washington,  is  now  on  the  battle  front  at  the 
Somme.  He  is  the  chief  general  staff  officer  of  a 
division  which  has  been  holding  an  important  sector, 
in  front  of  which  desperate  fighting  has  of  late  taken 
place. 

Dr.  Rosslyn  Bruce,  who  recently  came  to  this  country 
as  one  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London's  committee  in  con- 
nection with  the  Armenian  massacres,  has  returned 
home.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  Armenia,  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  life  and  conditions  of  the 
people.  He  is  the  joint  author  with  his  sister,  Lady 
Scott,  of  the  "Letters  from  Turkey." 

William  R.  Willcox,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Xational  Committee,  and  who  recently  made  a  public 
statement  criticizing  the  administration  attitude  in  the 
present  Chinese-Japanese  situation,  has  practiced  law 
in  New  York  City  since  1890.  He  was  president  of 
the  park  board  of  that  city,  1902-3,  and  was  postmaster 
of  the  city.  From  1907  to  1913  he  was  chairman  for 
Xew  York  of  the  state  public  utilities  commission.  He 
has  been  prominent  in  politics  for  twenty  years. 

Professor  Francis  Marion  Burdick,  who  retires  this 
year  as  Dwight  professor  of  law  and  member  of  the 
university  council  of  Columbia  University,  positions 
which  he  has  held  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  a  native 
of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  born  in  1845.  He  practiced 
law  in  LTica,  edited  a  newspaper  there,  and  finally 
served  the  city  as  mayor.  He  is  the  author  of  nu- 
merous works  on  legal  subjects  and  has  contributed  to 
journals  and  magazines.  Recently  his  portrait,  painted 
by  Edwin  B.  Child,  was  presented  by  the  senior  class 
of  Columbia  LTniversity  Law  School  to  be  hung  in  the 
law  library. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  whose  recent  statements  on  for- 
estry in  Scotland  have  attracted  attention,  is  president 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  and  has 
every  opportunity,  on  his  large  estate,  of  studying  the 
question.  Educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College. 
Cambridge,  he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  finally 
became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
chief  work,  however,  lay  in  other  directions.  Always 
devoted  to  the  out  of  doors,  he  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  question  of  forestry,  and  is  an 
earnest  advocate  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  affor- 
estation for  Scotland. 

Lucius  Elmer  Sayre,  discoverer  of  a  process  for 
making  corn  oil,  which  is  calculated  to  take  the  place 
of  lard  and  similar  articles  to  some  extent,  is  dean  of 
the  school  of  pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 
He  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  in  business  as  a  manufac- 
turing chemist.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  works, 
including  "Chart  of  Materia  Medica."  "Pharmacial 
Botany,"  and  "Essentials  of  Pharmacy."  "The  fat  can 
be  produced  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  of  the  other  vege- 
table fats  now  so  generally  used  throughout  the  coun- 
try," says  Professor  Sayre.  "It  is  just  as  efficient  as 
other  fats  for  the  same  purposes." 

Count  von  Hertling.  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders 
in  German  thought  and  action,  is  the  prime  minister 
of  the  second  largest  state  in  the  German  Empire,  as 
well  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  the 
Reichstag.  As  a  scholar,  philosopher,  and  statesman, 
Count  von  Hertling  has  an  international  reputation. 
His  books,  such  as  "John  Locke  and  the  Cambridge 
School,"  "Matter  and  Form  and  the  Definition  of  the 

1  Soul,"  "Beyond  the  Borders  of  the  Mechanical,"  and 
"The  Principles  of  Catholicism  and  Science,"  have  been 
translated  into  many  languages.  He  is  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  of  social  economy,  a  private  councillor 

i  of  the  empire,  and  since  1906  has  been  head  of  the 
Bavarian  ministry. 

J.  Frank  Hanley,  nominee  of  the  Prohibition  party 
for  President,  who  arrived  in  California  a  few  days 
ago  on  his  campaign  tour,  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  where 
he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  taught 
school  for  eight  years,  beginning  in  1881,  was  then  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  for  five  years  practiced  law  at 
Williamsport,  Indiana.  Later  he  continued  his  law- 
practice  at  Lafayette.  Indiana.  In  1890  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Indiana  state  senate.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Congress,  ran  for  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1899,  and  in  1905  was  elected  governor 
of  his  state.  Since  his  term  of  office  expired  he  has 
returned  to  his  law  work,  and  has  often  been  heard  on 
the  lecture  platform. 

Inazo  Nitobe,  who  has  written  an  interesting  book  on 
the  attitude  of  Japan  toward  this  country  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  is  well  known  in  the  United  States. 
A  few  years  ago  he  spent  a  winter  here,  lecturing  at 
Harvard  and  other  leading  universities,  his  topics  being 
political,  literary,  and  religious.  After  a  preliminary 
training  in  Japan,  he  came  to  this  country,  was  grad- 
uated from  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  then  studied 
at  Bonn.  Halle,  and  Berlin.  Returning  to  Japan,  he 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  Sapporo  Agricultural  College, 
and  later  he  was  added  to  the  teaching  staff  of  tlie 
Kyoto  Imperial  University.  He  is  now  one  of  tl 
faculty  of  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokyo. 
known  book  is  "Bushido,"  written  by  him  ia 
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THE  SILK-COTTON  TREE. 


Hel'd  in  Awe  by  Natives,  Yet  of  Large  Commercial  Value. 


Botanically  known  as  Eriodendron  anfractuosum,  but 
more  generally  referred  to  as  the  ceiba  or  silk-cotton, 
no  other  tree  in  Cuba  affords  more  curious  information, 
owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  produces  a  cotton 
which  is  known  commercially  as  silk-cotton  or  kapok. 
The  roots  form  enormous  buttresses,  swelling  to  such 
an  extent  around  the  trunk  that  huts,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  been  constructed  between  them.  The  tree 
itself  rises  to  a  height  of  100  feet  occasionally,  being 
easily  the  largest  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
stately.  The  great  size  and  noble  aspect  of  some  of 
the  old  ceiba  trees  are  so  awe-inspiring  to  the  more 
simple  islanders  that  they  call  it  the  "God  tree,"  and 
not  even  the  fear  of  punishment  will  induce  them  to 
cut  one  down.  Kapok  is  a  silky  substance  borne  in  the 
capsule  or  fruit  of  the  tree,  and  surrounds  the  seed  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  cotton  plant.  Says  an  au- 
thority : 

It  is  so  very  light  in  weight  that  a  cubic  yard  of  it  packed 
tight  weighs  only  twenty  pounds.  The  property  that  makes  it 
so  valuable  is  its  extraordinary'  resistance  to  heat.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  nonconductors  known  and  is  said  to  be  '"warmer" 
than  wool  and  six  times  lighter.  An  overcoat  made  of  kapok 
is  very  light  and  yet  prevents  the  cold  from  penetrating  or 
the  heat  of  the  body  from  escaping.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  only  a  great  mattress  of  air  among  the 
fibres,  but  also  much  air  inside  them.  One  writer  asserts  that 
it  makes  ideal  material  for  life-preserving  mats,  since  in 
fresh  water  kapok  can  support  175  times  its  own  weight. 
It  is  claimed  that  a  man  wearing  a  kapok  waistcoat  would 
float  like  a  cork,  and  that  no  amount  of  soaking  would  ruin 
it;  nor  can  it  decay,  for  the  hairs  contain  no  protoplasm, 
being  nothing  but  thin  shells  of  cellulose  which  do  not  nour- 
ish microbes  nor  furnish  a  satisfactory  lodging-place  for 
vermin. 

But  a  difficulty  arises  when  an  effort  is  made  to  use 
ordinary  spinning  and  weaving  machinery,  for  the 
fibres  are  not  very  adhesive,  while  being  short  and 
brittle.     However,  continues  the  writer: 

It  has  been  spun,  but  it  requires  considerable  skill  and 
patience.  In  consequence  of  this  the  bulk  of  the  material 
lacks  commercial  importance  except  as  employed  for  stuffing 
mattresses,  pillows,  cushions,  and  sofas.  For  these  purposes 
enormous  quantities  are  used  annually  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  exported  in  large  quantities  from  the  East  Indies  and 
West  Africa;  the  variety  from  Java  is  regarded  as  a  fibre  of 
great  merit,  and  is  used  for  stuffing  pillows  and  sofas.  Its 
lightness,  softness,  and  elasticity  render  it  superior  to  the 
best  qualities  of  feathers,  wool,  or  hair.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  average  yield  of  silk-cotton  from  a  single  tree 
in  Cuba  is  approximately  100  pounds.  Many  thousand  of 
bales  of  silk-cotton  might  be  collected  annually  in  Cuba  and 
turned  to  economic  use.  In  1914  a  little  over  20,000,000 
pounds  of  silk-cotton  were  exported  from  Java  and  Sumatra, 
and  of  this  quantity  about  3,000,000  pounds  were  consumed  in 
the  United  States  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 

As  has  been  noted,  while  the  ceiba  reaches  a  great 
size  in  Cuba,  it  is  far  from  being  indigenous  to  the 
West  Indies : 

There  is  probably  no  other  forest  tree  that  has  such  a  wide 
range  of  distribution.  It  seems  to  find  its  best  development 
in  Cuba  and  certain  other  West  Indian  islands,  but  it  grows 
abundantly  on  the  mainland  of  tropical  America,  tropical 
Africa,  East  Indies,  and  in  many  of  the  South  Sea  islands. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  superstition  connected  with  this  tree, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the  natives  refuse  to  fell  the 
ceiba  because  it  is  believed  by  many  of  the  simple-minded  in- 
habitants of  the  warm  countries  that  ceiba  trees  growing  close 
to  their  habitations  protect  them  against  the  evil  spirits  and 
wild  animals.  The  natives  of  Africa  are  quite  prone  to  this 
belief  and  it  is  largely  due  to  this  fact  that  the  artificial  range 
of  the  ceiba  has  been  greatly  extended.  The  tree  is  prob- 
ably not  a  native  of  Africa,  where  it  is  now  growing  more 
extensively  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  Germans  saw  great  possibilities 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  tree,  and  the  kapok  industrv 
in  Africa  seems  likely  to  be  developed  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  for  it  is  noted; 

Over  300,000  ceiba  trees  have  been  planted  in  German  East 
Africa,  of  which  more  than  half  are  in  full  bearing.  Planting 
has  also  been  carried  on  in  Togoland  (West  Africa),  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  export  trade  from  this  region  will  be  profit- 
able at  the  high  price  now  obtainable  for  the  floss.  Trees 
thirty  years  old  were  found  to  yield  on  an  average  about 
ninety  pounds  of  unginned  kapok  per  tree,  while  six-year-old 
trees  give  about  twenty-one  pounds  per  tree.  Extensive 
planting  has  been  done  in  the  Gold  Coast  (West  Africa)  and 
several  profitable  crops  have  already  been  harvested  and  ex- 
ported. 

\\  here  the  ceiba  cotton  has  been  scientifically  treated 
a  valuable  product  has  resulted,  more  especially  from 
the  trees  from  the  Java  forests.  Nothing  is  wasted,  for 
it  has  been  discovered  that  the  seed,  too,  is  a  commer- 
cial commodity,  quoting  a  writer  on  the  subject: 

The  oil  expressed  from  the  Java  seed  in  Holland  ap- 
proaches very  closely  in  its  properties  to  cottonseed  oil;  the 
better  grades  serve  for  converting  into  butter  substitutes  and 
the  poorer  grades  for  soap-making.  Not  only  are  the  seeds 
used,  but  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree  also  affords  a  fibre  some- 
what resembling  the  Cuban  bast.  It  is  strong  and  used 
locally  for  binding  material.  It  bleaches  readily  and  makes 
a  strong,  white,  opaque  paper.  The  root  bark  is  emetic,  and 
has  a  therapeutic  value.  The  leaves,  pounded  and  mixed  with 
a  little  water,  yield  a  mucilagenous  juice  used  by  the  in- 
habitants of  some  parts  of  the  tropics  as  a  wash  for  their 
hair. 

Xo  difficulties  in  growing  the  ceiba  in  the  tropics 
havt  appeared.  It  reproduces  itself  freely  by  seed, 
and  young  trees  spring  up  in  great  abundance  in  all 
recently  abandoned  fields.  A  closely  related  tree, 
Be  nbax  malabaricum,  is  found  in  India,  yielding  wood 
vl  :ch  has  practically  the  same  structural  and  mechan- 
ical properties  as  the  ceiba.     German  and  English  au- 


thorities have  tested  the  wood  of  this  Indian  species 
and  have  found  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  matchwoods 
in  India.  Extensive  areas  in  India  have  been  prac- 
tically cleared  of  this  tree  for  use  in  match  factories. 
Occasional  shipments  of  ceiba  timber  have  been  re- 
ceived in  the  United  States,  where  the  wood  is  now 
being  used  for  purposes  requiring  lightness  rather  than 
strength.  It  is  employed  in  making  tubs  and  basins, 
and  owing  to  its  lightness,  softness,  and  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  worked,  it  should  serve  as  a  suitable 
substitute  for  the  white  pine  for  making  toys,  models, 
and  numerous  other  small  articles  for  which  white  pine 
is  at  present  almost  entirely  used. 


How  France  subdued  her  shifting  sand-dunes  is  of  a 
piece  with  Holland's  conquering  the  sea.  A  hundred 
years  ago  France  awoke  to  the  hideous  threat  con- 
tained in  the  sands  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  covering  a 
coast  line  of  300  miles.  To  such  an  extent  were  the 
sands  being  blown  inland  that  the  most  fertile  portion 
of  the  country  was  threatened.  Finally,  years  later, 
came  the  idea  of  a  great  lateral  dune  along  the  entire 
coast  as  a  means  of  checking  the  encroaching  de- 
stroyer. So  France  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  after 
fairly  starting,  found  a  willing  helper  in  nature,  which 
completed  the  task.  The  entire  coast  line  was  fringed 
by  a  fence  consisting  of  posts  driven  into  the  ground 
at  close  intervals,  and  the  spaces  between  them  were 
interwoven  with  willow  branches  and  brush.  Soon  the 
strong  winds  blowing  in  from  the  ocean  banked  a  great 
wall  against  this  fence  and  eventually  it  was  entirely 
covered  with  sand.  Then  a  second  line  of  fence  was 
erected  on  the  small  lateral  dune  thus  created.  In  time 
this  fence  was  covered  by  the  sand  which  banked  up 
against  it.  This  operation  was  repeated  many  times, 
and  then  other  means  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  dune 
were  used.  Native  grasses  that  thrive  in  sandy  soil 
were  planted  along  the  top  of  the  dune;  this  served  to 
keep  its  height  as  uniform  as  possible  by  preventing  the 
winds  from  caning  indentations  in  the  face  of  the  pile. 
Pine-trees  were  planted  along  the  top.  These  served  to 
check  the  wind-blown  sand  as  the  fences  had  done  in 
past  years,  and  day  by  day  the  dune  grew  in  height 
and  widened  out.  As  it  increased  in  size  more  pine- 
trees  were  planted.  Today  a  great  forest  2.500,000 
acres  in  extent  fringes  the  coast  line  as  the  result  of 
this  initial  experiment.  It  represents  France's  greatest 
supply-house  of  turpentine  and  lumber.  The  country 
lying  inland  from  it  is  rich  and  fertile.  The  sand 
menace  has  disappeared,  and  it  can  not  return. 


Variation  in  flow  exhibited  by  wells  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  is  of  peculiar  interest,  the  flow 
being  notably  greater  at  the  flood  than  at  the  ebb  tide. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  among  well  drillers  that  prac- 
tically all  flowing  wells  near  tidal  rivers  or  inlets  from 
open  bays  do  feel  the  distant  sea,  but  some  of  them  so 
slightly  that  the  variation  in  flow  is  not  noticeable.  A 
government  geologist  in  charge  of  the  ground-water 
investigations  in  Virginia  states  that  changes  in  water 
level  in  wells,  due  to  fluctuations  in  the  height  of  the 
surface  of  some  neighboring  body  of  water,  have  been 
observed  all  over  the  world.  It  is  customary  to  explain 
these  changes  by  supposing  a  direct  connection  between 
the  river,  lake,  or  bay ;  but  in  many  places,  as  in  eastern 
\  irginia,  such  connection  is  clearly  impossible,  owing 
to  the  depth  of  the  wells  and  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
tervening beds,  some  of  them  dense,  tough  marls  and 
clays.  These  beds,  however,  though  they  do  not  trans- 
mit water,  nevertheless  contain  it,  and  as  water  is  prac- 
tically incompressible,  any  variation  of  level  on  the 
river  or  bay  is  transmitted  to  the  well  through  the 
water-filled  gravels,  sands,  clays,  and  marls.  When  a 
porous  bed  is  tapped  by  a  well  the  water  rises  to  the 
point  of  equilibrium  and  fluctuates  as  the  hand  of  the 
ocean  varies  its  pressure  on  the  beds  that  confine  the 
artesian  flow. 


It  is  the  ambition  of  almost  even-  Haitian  to  possess 
a  black  suit  for  special  occasions.  If  he  is  a  private 
citizen  without  hope  of  political  preference  or  place, 
he  is  content  with  a  coat  cut  in  sack  effect.  If  he 
pretends  to  fashion,  he  likely  wears  a  long  cutaway. 
If  he  happens  to  be  a  general,  or  a  member  of  con- 
gress, or  an  ex-member,  or  a  minister,  or  ex-minister, 
he  affects  the  extreme  frock  or  Prince  Albert  and  the 
heavier  and  thicker  the  cloth,  the  happier  the  wearer, 
though  he  swelter  in  his  raiment.  It  is  also  the  am- 
bition of  every  Haitian  to  have  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
Sundays  and  funerals  at  least,  as  their  possession  raises 
him  considerably  in  the  social  scale.  If  caught  out 
with  shoes  on  during  a  rain,  the  owner  usually  takes 
them  off,  puts  them  carefully  under  his  jacket,  and 
finishes  the  journey  barefooted. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Our  Lady  of  the  Snows. 
Out  of  the  sun,  out  of  the  blast. 
Out    of   the   world,    alone   I    passed 
Across  the  moor  and  through  the  wood 
To  where  the  monastery  stood. 
There  neither  lute  nor  breathing  fife, 
Xor  rumor   of  the  world   of   life, 
Xor  confidences  low  and  dear, 
Shall   strike  the   meditative   ear. 
Aloof,   unhelpful,   and   unkind, 
The  prisoners  of  the  iron  mind. 
Where  nothing  speaks  except  the  bell 
The   unfraternal  brothers   dwell. 
Poor  passionate  men,  still  clothed  afresh 
With  agonizing  folds  of  flesh  ; 
Whom  the  clear  eyes  solicit  still 
To  some  bold  output  of  the  will, 
While   fairy   Fancy   far  before 
And   musing  Memory-Hold-the-door 
Xow  to   heroic   death   invite 
And  now  uncurtain    fresh  delight : 
O,  little  boots  it  thus  to  dwell 
On  the  remote  unneighbored  hill ! 

O  to  be  up  and  doing,  O 

Unf earing  and  unshamed  to  go 

In  all  the  uproar  and  the  press 

About  my  human  business ! 

My  undissuaded  heart  I  hear 

Whisper    courage    in    my   ear. 

With  voiceless  calls,  the  ancient  earth 

Summons  me   to   a  daily  birth. 

Thou,   O  my  love,  ye,  O  my  friends — 

The  gist  of  life,  the  end  of  ends — 

To  laugh,  to  love,  to  live,  to  die. 

Ye  call  me  by  the  ear  and  eye ! 

Forth  from  the  casemate,   on  the  plain 
Where  honor  has  the  world  to  gain, 
Pour  forth  and  bravely  do  your  part, 
O  knights  of  the  unshielded  heart ! 
Forth  and   forever   forward  ! — out 
From  prudent  turret  and  redoubt. 
And  in  the  mellay  charge  amain. 
To  fall  but  yet  to  rise  again! 
Captive?  ah,  still,  to  honor  bright, 
A  captive  soldier  of  the  right ! 
Or  free   and  fighting,  good  with   ill  ? 
Unconquering  but  unconquered  still! 

And  ye.  O  brethren,  what  if  God, 

When  from  Heav'n's  top  he  spies  abroad, 

And  sees  on  this  tormented  stage 

The  noble  war  of  mankind  rage: 

What  if  his  vivifying  eye, 

O  monks,  should  pass  your  corner  by  ? 

For  still  the  Lord  is  Lord  of  might; 

In   deeds,   in   deeds,   he   takes  delight; 

The  plough,  the  spear,   the  laden  barks, 

The  field,  the  founded  city,  marks ; 

He  marks  the   smiler  of  the   streets. 

The  singer  upon  garden   seats ; 

He  sees  the  climber  in  the  rocks  ; 

To  him,   the  shepherd   folds  his  flocks. 

For  those  he  loves  that  underprop 

With   daily  virtues   Heaven's  top, 

And  bear  the  falling  sky  with  ease, 

Unfrowning  caryatides. 

Those  he  approves  that  ply  the  trade. 

That  rock  the  child,   that  wed  the  maid, 

That  with  weak  virtues,  weaker  hands, 

Sow  gladness  on  the  poepled  lands, 

And   still    with    laughter,    song   and    shout. 

Spin  the  great  wheel  of  earth  about. 

But  ye  ? — O  ye  who  linger  still 
Here  in  your  fortress  on  the  hill, 
With  placid  face,  with  tranquil  breath. 
The  unsought  volunteers  of  death, 
Our  cheerful  General  on  high 
With  careless  looks  may  pass  you  by. 


Wandering  Willie. 
Home  no  more  home  to  me,  whither  must  I  wander? 

Hunger  my  driver,   I   go   where  I   must. 
Cold  blows  the  winter  wind  over  hill  and  heather; 

Thick  drives  the  rain,   and  my  roof  is  in   the  dust. 
Loved  of  wise  men  was  the  shade  of  my  roof-tree. 

The  true  word  of  welcome  was  spoken  in  the  door — 
Dear  days  of  old,  with  the  faces  in  the  firelight, 

Kind  folks  of  old,  you  come  again  no  more. 

Home  was  home  then,  my  dear,  full  of  kindly  faces, 

Home  was  home  then,  my  dear,  happy  for  the  child. 
Fire  and  the  windows  bright  glittered  on  the  moorland, 

Song,  tuneful  song,  built  a  palace  in  the  wild. 
Xow.  when  day  dawns  on  the  brow  of  the  moorland. 

Lone  stands  the  house,  and  the  chimney-stone  is  cold. 
Lone  let  it  stand,  now  the  friends  are  all  departed, 

The  kind  hearts,  the  true  hearts,  that  loved  the  place  of 

Spring  shall  come,  come  again,  calling  up  the  moor-fowl. 

Spring   shall    bring   the    sun    and   rain,    bring   the    bees 
flowers ; 
Red   shall  the  heather  bloom  over  hill  and   valley, 

Soft  flow  the  stream  through  the  even-flowing  hours ; 
Fair  the   day  shine  as  it  shone  on   my  childhood — 

Fair  shine  the  day  on  the  house  with  open  door ; 
Birds  come  and  cry'  there  and  twitter  in  the  chimney — 

But  I  go  forever  and  come  again  no  more. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenso 


Fifteen  years  ago  the  Spanish  merchant  marine  occu- 
pied the  sixth  place  in  comparison  with  other  nations, 
but  in  recent  years,  while  other  countries  have  aug- 
mented their  merchant  marine  more  rapidly.  Spanish 
shipping  has  fallen  to  the  twelfth  on  the  list.  ' 


Many  Chinese  theatres  charge  no  admission,  but  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  drinks 
and  food  products.  These  playhouses  are  on  the  order 
of  cafes,  tables  being  provided  and  tea  and  native  deli- 
cacies served. 


Great  deposits  of  iron  exist -in  Xew  Zealand,  the  iron 
sand  at  Taranaki,  near  Xew  Plymouth,  being  particu- 
larly noted.  There  attempts  were  made  as  early  as 
184S  to  produce  pig-iron  in  commercial  quantities,  but 
none  met  with  success  until  recently,  when  a  plant  con- 
structed upon  advanced  ideas  turned  out  a  few  tons  of 
excellent  quality. 

Juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  massaranduba  tree,  found 
plentifully  in  Brazil,  is  used  in  many  neighborhoods  in 
place  of  cow's  milk.  It  is  sweet  to  the  taste  and  milky 
in  appearance,  but  after  twenty-four  hours  it  turns 
into  an  elastic  mass  similar  to  rubber  in  its  raw  state. 
The  fruit  possesses  nourishing,  pectoral,  and  emollient 
properties. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  PURPLE  LAND. 


A  Work  Published    Many  Years    Ago   Is    Now    Receiving   a 
Deserved  Appreciation. 

One  of -the  books  which  has  recently  been  attracting 
deserved  attention  is  W.  H.  Hudson's  strange  and  beau- 
tiful romance.  "Green  Mansions.''  Galsworthy  has 
written  the  introduction  to  it,  and  therein  he  draws  our 
attention  to  another  earlier,  much  earlier  and  neglected, 
work  from  Hudson's  pen.  "Hudson."  he  says,  "in  that 
romantic  piece  of  realism,  'The  Purple  Land,'  has  a 
supreme  gift  of  disclosing  not  only  the  thing  he  sees, 
but  the  spirit  of  his  vision.  Without  apparent  effort  he 
takes  you  with  him  into  a  rare,  free,  natural  world,  and 
always  you  are  refreshed,  stimulated,  enlarged,  by 
going  there."  And  again:  "A  very  great  writer;  and 
— to  my  thinking — the  most  valuable  our  age  pos- 
sessed." "The  Purple  Land'"'  was  written  so  long  ago 
— it  was  first  published  in  1885 — that  we  expect,  of 
Bourse,  to  find  in  it  the  faults  of  the  "novels  of  a 
inonage."  A  certain  crudity  and  stiffness  of  expression 
do  characterize  it;  during  the  first  third  of  the  volume 
|sve  are  frequently  reminded  that  the  author  is  still 
hampered  by  his  self-consciousness  of  the  mechanism 
of  his  art;  but  once  into  the  swing  of  the  narrative's 
rhythm  we  forget  and  forgive  the  faults  of  youth  and  i 
exult  in  its  color  and  joy  of  life. 

"The    Purple    Land:    Being    the    Narrative    of    one! 
Richard  Lamb's  Adventures  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  in 
South  America,  as  Told  by  Himself,"  is  a  sort  of  mod-  j 
em,    realistic    tale   of   a    Sindbad-on-Iand.      "A    purple ; 
land,"  says  its  author,  "may  be  in  almost  any  region  of  : 
the  globe,  and  'tis  of  our  gains,  not  our  losses,  we  keep 
count."     This  particular  "purple  land"  of  Uruguay  was 
lost   by   England   and    finally    gained   its    independence 
from  Spain.     It  is  during  the  period  of  revolution  and 
dissension    following    that    Hudson    paints    the    Banda 
Oriental,  as  it  was  then  called.    In  his  appendix  he  says 
of  it: 

The  country,  called  in  this  work  the  Purple  Land,  was  dis- 
covered by  Magellan  in  the  year  1500,  and  he  called  the  hill, 
or  mountain,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  capital  Monte  Yidi. 
He  described  it  as  a  hat -shaped  mountain ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  four  centuries  ago,  the  tall,  conical  hat,  which  is  worn 
to  this  day  by  women  in  South  Wales,  was  a  common  form  in 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

When  the  vision  of  El  Dorado  in  American  tropics 
faded  away,  Spain  and  Portugal  still  conducted  an  in- 
dolent warfare  for  the  possession  of  these  robbed  and 
impoverished  Indian  lands,  until — 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  English  in- 
vasion burst  like  a  sudden  terrible  thunderstorm  .on  the  coun- 
try. Montevideo  on  the  east  and  Buenos  Aires  on  the  west 
side  of  the  sea-like  river  were  captured  and  lost  again.  The 
storm  was  soon  over,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  precipitating 
the  revolution  of  1810,  which  presently  ended  in  the  loss  to 
Spain  of  all  her  American  possessions.  These  changes  brought 
only  fresh  wars  and  calamities  to  the  long-suffering  Banda. 
The  ancient  feud  between  Spain  and  Portugal  descended  to 
the  new  Brazilian  Empire  and  the  new  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion, and  these  claimants  contended  for  the  country  until 
1828,  when  they  finally  agreed  to  let  it  govern  itself  in  its 
own  fashion.  After  thus  acquiring  its  independence  the  little 
Belgium  of  the  New  World  cast  off  its  pretty  but  hated  ap- 
pellation of  Cisplatina  and  resumed  its  old  joyous  name  of 
Banaa  Oriental.  With  light  hearts  the  people  then  proceedtd 
to  divide  themselves  into  two  political  parties — Whites  and 
Reds.  Endless  struggles  for  mastery  ensued,  in  which  the 
Argentine  and  Brazilians,  forgetting  their  solemn  compact, 
were  forever  taking  sides.  But  of  these  wars  of  crows  and 
pies  it  would  be  idle  to  say  more,  since  after  going  on  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  they  are  not  wholly  ended  yet. 
The  rambles  and  adventures  described  in  the  book  take  us 
back  to  the  late  'sixties  or  early  'seventies  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  country'  was  still  in  the  condition  in  which  it  had 
remained  since  the  colonial  days,  when  the  ten  years'  siege  of 
Montevideo  was  not  yet  a  remote  event,  and  many  of  the 
_  people  one  met  had  had  a  part  in  it. 

Following  is  an  incident  which  enlivened  the  wan- 
derings of  Richard  Lamb  through  a  South  American 
wood.  The  sound  of  a  trumpet  had  suddenly  blared  out 
of  the  stillness,  and  says  our  hero : 

I  bridled  my  horse  so  as  to  be  ready  to  run,  then  drew  him 
into  a  close  thicket  of  dark-foliaged  bushes  and  fastened  him 
there.  The  silence  that  had  fallen  on  the  wood  continued, 
and  at  last,  unable  to  bear  the  suspense  longer,  I  began  to 
make  my  way  cautiously,  revolver  in  hand,  towards  the  point 
the  sounds  had  proceeded  from.  Stealing  softly  through  the 
bushes  and  trees  where  they  grew  near  together,  I  came  at 
length  in  sight  of  an  open  piece  of  ground,  about  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  wide,  and  overgrown  with  grass.  Near  its 
border  on  one  side  I  was  amazed  to  see  a  group  of  about  a 
dozen  boys,  their  ages  ranging  from  about  ten  to  fifteen,  all 
standing  perfectly  motionless.  One  of  them  held  a  trumpet 
in  his  hand,  and  they  all  wore  red  handkerchiefs  or  rags  tied 
around  their  heads.  Suddenly,  while  I  crouched  amongst  the 
leafage  watching  them,  a  shrill  note  sounded  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  open  space,  and  another  troop  of  boys  wearing 
white  on  their  heads  burst  from  the  trees  and  advanced  with 
loud  shouts  of  vivas  and  mueras  towards  the  middle  of  the 
ground.  Again  the  red  heads  sounded  their  trumpet  and  went 
out  boldly  to  meet  the  newcomers.  As  the  two  bands  ap- 
proached each  other,  each  led  by  a  big  boy,  who  turned  at  in- 
tervals and  with  many  wild  gestures  addressed  his  followers, 
apparently  to  encourage  them,  I  was  amazed  to  see  them  all 
suddenly  draw  out  long  knives,  such  as  the  native  horsemen 
usually  wear,  and  rush  furiously  together.  In  a  moment  they 
were  mingled  together  in  a  desperate  fight,  uttering  the  most 
horrible  yells,  their  long  weapons  glittering  in  the  sunshine 
as  they  brandished  them  about.  With  such  fury  did  they  fight 
that  in  a  few  moments  all  the  combatants  lay  stretched  out 
on  the  grass,  excepting  three  boys  wearing  the  red  badges. 
One  of  these  bloodthirsty  young  miscreants  then  snatched  up 
the  trumpet  and  blew  a  victorious  blast,  while  the  other  two 
shrieked  an  accompaniment  of  vivas  and  mueras.  While  they 
were  thus  occupied  one  of  the  white-headed  boys  struggled  to 
his  feet,  and,  snatching  up  a  knife,  charged  the  three  reds 
with  desperate  courage.     Had   I  not  been  perfectly  paralyzed 


with  amazement  at  what  I  had  witnessed,  I  should  have  then 
rushed  out  to  aid  this  boy  in  his  forlorn  attempt ;  but  in  an 
instant  his  three  foes  were  on  him  and  dragged  him  down  to 
the  ground.  Two  of  them  then  held  him  fast  by  the  legs  and 
arms,  the  other  raised  his  long  knife  and  was  just  about  to 
plunge  it  into  the  struggling  captive's  breast,  when,  uttering  a 
loud  yell,  I  sprang  up  and  rushed  at  them.  Instantly  they 
started  up  and  rushed  screaming  toward  the  trees  in  the  great 
est  terror  ;  and  then,  most  wonderful  thing  of  all,  all  the  dead 
boys  came  to  life,  and,  springing  to  their  feet,  fled  from  me 
after  the  others.  This  brought  me  to  a  stand  when,  seeing 
that  one  of  the  boys  limped  painfully  after  his  companions, 
hopping  on  one  leg,  I  made  a  sudden  dash  and  captured 
him  before  he  could  reach  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 

"O  sefior,  do  not  kill  me  !"  he  pleaded,  bursting  into  tears. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  kill  you,  you  unspeakable  young  mis- 
creant, but  I  think  I  ought  to  thrash  you,"  I  answered,  for, 
though  greatly  relieved  at  the  turn  things  had  taken,  I  was 
extremely  annoyed  at  having  experienced  all  those  sensations 
of  blood-curdling  horror  for  nothing. 

"We  were  only  playing  at  Whites  and  Reds,"  he  pleaded. 

Richard  Lamb  has  several  encounters  with  children 
who  have  strange  ways  and  strange  games  which  Na- 
ture's  wilderness  has  taught  them.     To  one  little  soli-  i 
tary  he  says; 

"And  what  do  you  do  all  day  long — talk  and  play?" 

"I  talk  to  my  doll ;  I  take  it  on  the  pony  when  I  go  with  the 
sheep." 

"Is  your  doll  very  pretty,  Anita?" 

No  answer. 

"Will  you  let  me  see  your  doll.  Anita?  I  know  I  shall 
like  your  doll,  because   I   like  you." 

She  gave  me  an  anxious  look.  Evidently  doll  was  a  very 
precious  being  and  had  not  met  with  proper  appreciation. 
After  a  little  nervous  fidgeting  she  left  me  and  crept  out  of 
the  room ;  then  presently  she  came  back,  apparently  trying 
to  screen  something  from  the  vulgar  gaze  in  her  scanty 
little  dress.  It  was  her  wonderful  doll — the  dear  companion 
of  her  rambles  and  rides.  With  fear  and  trembling  she 
allowed  me  to  take  it  into  my  hands.  It  was,  or  consisted  of, 
the  fore-foot  of  a  sheep,  cut  off  at  the  knee  ;  on  the  top  of 
the  knee  part  a  little  wooden  ball  wrapped  in  a  white  rag 
represented  the  head,  and  it  was  dressed  in  a  piece  of  red 
flannel — a  satyr-like  doll  with  one  hairy  leg  and  a  cloven 
foot.  I  praised  its  pleasing  countenance,  its  pretty  gown  and 
dainty*  boots ;  and  all  I  said  sounded  very  precious  to  Anita, 
filling  her  with  emotions  of  the  liveliest  pleasure. 

Another  child  exults  at  the  capture  of  a  firefly : 
"Look,   tatita,    I   have   caught   a   Hnterna.     See    how   bright 
it   is !" 

"The  saints  forgive  you,  my  child,"  said  the  father.  "Go, 
little  son,  and  put  it  back  on  the  grass,  for  if  you  should  hurt 
it,  the  spirits  would  be  angry  with  you,  for  they  go  about 
by  night  and  love  the  Untema  that  keeps  them  company." 

Beginning  his  story,  Richard  Lamb  recounts  how  he 
has  wooed  and  won  lovely  Paquita  in  Buenos  Aires, 
how,  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Paquita's  father,  they  fled 
across  the  wide  river  to  Montevideo,  where,  when  their 
money  begins  to  dwindle,  they  discover  a  friendly  aunt, 
who  harbors  her  niece  while  the  young  man  goes  out 
to  seek  his  fortune.  Upon  this  thread  of  romance  the 
narrator  strings  his  varied  tales  of  adventures. 

He  tells  one  story  of  the  faithfulness  of  a  dog.  It 
was  told  by  one  of  a  group  of  revolutionaries  who  had 
killed  a  spy  and  left  the  body,  unburied,  where  it  fell : 

A  dog  was  with  him,  and  when  we  rode  off  we  called  it  to 
follow  us,  but  it  would  not  stir  from  its  dead  master's  side. 

Three  days  later  we  returned  to  the  same  spot,  to  find  the 
corpse  lying  just  where  we  had  left  it.  The  foxes  and  birds 
had  not  touched  it,  for  the  dog  was  still  there  to  defend  it. 
Many  vultures  were  there,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  begin  their 
feast.  We  alighted  to  refresh  ourselves  at  the  stream,  then 
stood  for  half  an  hour  watching  the  dog.  He  seemed  to  be 
half-famished  with  thirst,  and  came  towards  the  stream  to 
drink  ;  but  before  he  got  half-way  to  it  the  vultures,  by  twos 
and  threes,  began  to  advance,  when  back  he  flew  and  chased 
them  away  barking.  After  resting  a  few  minutes  beside  the 
corpse,  he  came  again  towards  the  stream,  till,  seeing  the 
hungry  birds  advance  once  more,  he  again  flew  back  at  them, 
barking  furiously  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  This  we  saw 
repeatedly  many  times,  and  at  last,  when  we  left,  we  tried 
once  more  to  entice  the  dog  to  follow  us,  but  he  would  not. 
Two  days  after  that  we  had  occasion  to  pass  by  that  spot 
again,  and  there  we  saw  the  dog  lying  dead  beside  his  dead 
master. 

One  estancia  where  the  traveler  rested  for  a  night 
had  an  unusual  household: 

I  was  kindly  received  by  a  very  numerous  family,  con- 
sisting of  the  owner,  his  hoary-headed  old  mother-in-law, 
his  wife,  three  sons,  and  five  daughters,  all  grown  up.  There 
were  also  several  small  children,  belonging,  I  believe,  to  the 
daughters,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  were  unmarried. 
I  was  greatly  amazed  at  hearing  the  names  of  some  of  these 
youngsters.  Such  Christian  names  as  Trinity,  Heart  of  Jesus, 
Nativity,  John  of  God,  Conception,  Ascension,  Incarnation, 
are  common  enough,  but  these  had  scarcely  prepared  me  to 
meet  with  a  fellow-creature  named — well,  Circumcision  !  Be- 
sides the  people,  there  were  dogs,  cats,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese, 
and  fowls  without  number.  Not  content  with  all  these  do- 
mestic birds  and  beasts,  they  also  kept  a  horrid  shrieking 
paroquet,  which  the  old  woman  was  incessantly  talking  to, 
explaining  to  the  others  all  the  time,  in  little  asides,  what  the 
bird  said  or  wished  to  say,  or,  rather,  what  she  imagined  it 
wished  to  say.  There  were  also  several  tame  young  ostriches, 
always  hanging  about  the  big  kitchen  or  living-room  on  the 
lookout  for  a  brass  thimble,  or  an  iron  spoon,  or  other  little 
metallic  bonne  bouche  to  be  gobbled  up  when  no  one  was 
looking.  A  pet  armadillo  kept  trotting  in  and  out,  in  and 
out,  the  whole  evening,  and  a  lame  gull  was  always  standing 
on  the  threshold  in  everybodys'  way.  perpetually  wailing  for 
something  to  eat — the  most  persistent  beggar  I  ever  met  in 
my   life. 

Another  extraordinary  place  was  the  kitchen  of  the 
rancho  where  Richard  Lamb  first  sought  employment : 

No  person  in  the  house  appeared  ever  to  pay  even  a  casual 
visit  to  any  other  room.  This  kitchen  was  vast  and  barn-like, 
forty  feet  long  at  least,  and  proportionately  wide;  the  roof 
was  of  reeds,  and  the  hearth,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  floor, 
was  a  clay  platform,  fenced  round  with  cows'  shank-bones, 
half  buried  and  standing  upright.  Some  trivets  and  iron 
kettles  were  scattered  about,  and  from  the  centre  beam,  sup- 
porting the  roof,  a  chain  and  hook  were  suspended  to  which 
a  vast  iron  pot  was  fastened.  One  more  article,  a  spit  about 
six  feet  long,  for  roasting  meat,  completed  the  list  of  cooking 
utensils.      There    were    no    chairs,    tables,    knives,    or    forks; 


every  one  carried  his  own  knife,  and  at  mealtime  the  boiled 
meat  was  emptied  into  a  great  tin  dish,  whilst  the  roast  was 
eaten  from  the  spit,  each  one  laying  hold  with  his  fingers 
and  cutting  his  slice.  The  seats  were  logs  of  wood  and  horse-, 
skulls.  The  household  was  composed  of  one  woman,  an  an- 
cient, hideously  ugly,  gray-headed  negress.  about  seventy  years 
old,  and  eighteen  or  nineteen  men  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and 
of  all  colors  from  parchment-white  to  very  old  oak.  There 
was  a  capatas,  or  overseer,  and  seven  or  eight  paid  peoncs,  the 
others  being  all  agrcgados — that  is,  supernumeraries  without 
pay,  or  to  put  it  plainly,  vagabonds  who  attach  themselves 
like  vagrant  dogs  to  establishments  of  this  kind,  lured  by 
the  abundance  of  flesh,  and  who  occasionally  assist  the  regu- 
lar peones  at  their  work,  and  also  do  a  little  gambling  and 
stealing  to  keep  themselves  in  small  change.  At  break  of 
day  every  one  was  sitting  by  the  hearth  sipping  bitter  mate 
and  smoking  cigarettes ;  before  sunrise  all  were  mounted  and 
away  over  the  surrounding  country  to  gather  up  the  herds ; 
at  midday  they  were  back  again  to  breakfast.  The  consump- 
tion and  waste  of  meat  was  something  frightful.  Frequently, 
after  breakfast,  as  much  as  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  boiled 
and  roast  meat  would  be  thrown  into  a  wheelbarrow  and 
carried  out  to  the  dust-heap,  where  it  served  to  feed  scores 
of  hawks,  gulls,  and  vultures,  besides  the  dogs. 

There  was  another  kitchen,  whose  occupants  were 
worthy  of  remark  for  their  sheer  stupidity: 

It  was  dull  work  talking  to  these  two  women  in  the  kitchen. 
They  were  both  great  talkers,  and  had  evidently  come  to  a 
tacit  agreement  to  share  their  one  listener  fairly  between 
them,  for  first  one,  then  the  other  would  speak  with  a  mad- 
dening monotony.  Alday's  wife  had  six  favorite,  fine-sound- 
ing words — elements,  superior,  division,  prolongation,  justi- 
fication, and  disproportion.  One  of  these  she  somehow  man- 
aged to  drag  into  every  sentence,  and  sometimes  she  succeeded 
in  getting  in  two.  Whenever  this  happened  the  achievement 
made  her  so  proud  that  she  would  in  the  most  deliberate,  cold- 
blooded way  repeat  the  sentence  again,  word  for  word.  The 
strength  of  the  other  woman  lay  in  dates.  Not  an  occur- 
rence did  she  mention,  whether  it  referred  to  some  great 
event  or  to  some  trivial  domestic  incident  in  her  own  rancho, 
without  giving  the  year,  the  month,  and  the  day.  The  duet 
between  these  two  confounded  barrel-organs,  one  grinding 
out  rhetoric,  and  the  other  chronologoy,  went  on  all  the 
morning. 

A  group  of  English  settlers,  with  the  usual  English 
liking  for  traditional  pastime,  get  up  a  fox-hunt  in  the 
wilderness.  The  miscellaneous  collection  of  dogs  drives 
their  quarry  amongst  a  herd  of  cattle,  where  the  brush 
is  finally  captured.  The  polite  owner  of  the  disturbed 
cattle  proffers  them  a  "hunt  after  the  manner  of  the 
Banda  Oriental7'": 

We  consented  gladly,  and  mounting  our  horses,  set  off  at  a 
swinging  gallop  after  the  capatas  and  his  men.  We  soon 
came  to  a  small  herd  of  cattle ;  the  capatas  dashed  after  them, 
and  unloosening  the  coils  of  his  lasso,  flung  the  noose  dex- 
trously  over  the  horns  of  a  fat  heifer  he  had  singled  out, 
then  started  homewards  at  a  tremendous  pace.  The  cow, 
urged  forward  by  the  men,  who  rode  close  behind  and  pricked 
it  with  their  knives,  rushed  on,  bellowing  with  pain  and  rage, 
trying  to  overtake  the  capatas,  who  kept  just  out  of  reach  of 
its  horns ;  and  in  this  way  we  quickly  reached  the  house. 
One  of  the  men  now  flung  his  lasso  and  caught  the  beast's 
hind  leg;  pulled  in  two  opposite  directions,  it  quickly  came 
to  a  standstill;  the  other  men  now  dismounting,  first  ham- 
strung, then  ran  a  knife  into  its  throat.  Without  removing 
the  hide,  the  carcase  was  immediately  cut  up,  and  the  choice 
pieces  flung  on  to  a  great  fire  of  wood,  which  one  of  the  men 
had  been  making.  In  an  hour's  time  we  all  sat  down  to  a 
feast  of  came  con  cuero,  or  meat  roasted  in  the  hide,  juicy, 
tender,  and  exquisitely  flavored.  I  must  tell  the  English  reader 
who  is  accustomed  to  eat  meat  and  game  which  has  been  kept 
till  it  is  tender,  that  before  the  tender  stage  is  reached,  it  has 
been  permitted  to  get  tough.  Meat,  game  included,  is  never 
so  tender  or  deliciously  flavored  as  when  cooked  and  eaten 
immediately  after  it  is  killed.  Compared  with  meat  at  any 
subsequent  stage,  it  is  like  a  new-laid  egg  or  a  salmon  with 
the  cream  on,  compared  with  an  egg  or  salmon  after  a  week's 
keeping. 

Richard  Lamb's  many  experiences  of  adventure,  his 
encounters  with  fair  ladies,  the  strange  tales  which  are 
told  him,  and  those  which  he  tells,  are  all  recounted  at 
such  length  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  quotation  in  this 
page.  It  has  merely  been  possible  to  give  bits  sug- 
gesting the  color  of  the  country  and  the  methods  of  the 
author. 

There  is  a  convincing  atmosphere  of  reality  through- 
out the  book,  and  when  the  hero  expresses  regret  that 
this  "purple  land"  has  been  lost  to  England  we  feel  that 
he  is  voicing  the  keen  feeling  of  the  author: 

"We  offer  you  your  laws,  your  religion,  and  property  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  government,"  loftily  proclaimed 
the  invaders — Generals  Beresford,  Achmuty,  Whitelocke,  and 
their  companions;  and  presently,  after  suffering  one  reverse, 
they  (or  one  of  them)  lost  heart  and  exchanged  the  country 
they  had  drenched  in  blood,  and  had  conquered,  for  a  couple 
of  thousand  British  soldiers  made  prisoners  in  Buenos  Aires 
across  the  water;  then,  getting  into  their  ships  once  more, 
they  sailed  away  from  the  Plata  forever !  This  transaction, 
which  must  have  made  the  bones  of  our  Viking  ancestors 
rattle  with  indignation  in  their  graves,  was  forgotten  later  on 
when  we  seized  the  rich  Falklands.  A  splendid  conquest  and 
a  glorious  compensation  for  our  loss!  When  yon  queen  city 
was  in  our  grasp,  and  the  regeneration,  possibly  even  the  ulti- 
mate possession,  of  this  green  world  before  us,  our  hearts 
failed  us  and  the  prize  dropped  from  our  trembling  hands. 
We  left  the  sunny  mainland  to  capture  the  desolate  haunt  of 
seals  and  penguins  ;  and  now  let  all  those  who  in  this  quarter 
of  the  globe  aspire  to  live  under  that  "British  protection"  of 
which  Achmuty  preached  so  loudly  at  the  gates  of  yon  capital, 
transport  themselves  to  those  lonely  antarctic  islands  to  listen 
to  the  thunder  of  the  waves  on  the  gray  shores  and  shiver 
in  the  bleak  winds  that  blow   from  the  frozen   south  ! 

The  Purple  Laxd.  Bv  W.  H.  Hudson.  Xew  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.*50. 


Notwithstanding  the  unusual  difficulties  under  which 
all  trade-extension  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
Saloniki  district,  several  new  lines  of  American  mer- 
chandise have  been  introduced  there  during  the  past 
quarter.  Considerable  quantities  of  canned  fish. 
oil,  granulated  sugar,  paper,  candles,  and  other 
were  ordered  from  this  country. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Sailor. 
Even  the  warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Snaith 
may  well  be  surprised  by  such  a  masterpiece 
of  biographical  fiction  as  this.  At  no  point 
does  it  seem  open  to  criticism.  It  paints  a 
character  that  is  well  worth  the  labor  ex- 
pended on  it,  and  it  does  it  without  a  superflu- 
ous stroke.  Extraordinarily  rich  in  detail, 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  bastard  realism  that 
delights  in  trivialities.  And  its  characters  are 
graded  with  an  admirably  accurate  eye  to  rela- 
tive values  and  to  the  status  of  the  central 
figure. 

The  "sailor"  is  Henry  Harper,  a  poor  little 
tortured  waif  from  one  of  England's  north- 
ern cities,  who  holds  in  equal  dread  the  bru- 
talities of  his  drunken  aunt  and  the  far 
worse,  because  legalized,  brutalities  of  the 
police.  But  when  the  boy  runs  away  from 
home  he  seems  for  a  time  to  have  jumped 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  He  sails 
on  board  a  wind-jammer  under  a  drunken 
captain  and  a  mate  who  has  the  one  recom- 
mendation that  he  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the 
captain. 

Harper  stays  at  sea  for  six  years,  and  he  is 
a  failure.  Then  he  leaves  the  ship,  hardened 
to  dangers  and  ill-usage,  and  with  a  memory 
containing  nothing  but  miseries  and  in- 
justices. He  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
he  shamedly  hides  his  ignorance  and  tries  to 
repair  it  while  working  as  a  day  laborer. 
Then  he  becomes  a  professional  football 
player,  until  a  calamitous  collapse  on  the 
field  drives  him  out  once  more  into  the  world. 
Eventually  Harper  feels  the  stirring  of  au- 
thorship within  him.  He  has  laboriously 
learned  to  read,  and  it  seems  to  him  that  his 
own  adventures  at  sea  are  more  wonderful 
than  anything  that  he  finds  on  the  printed 
page.  He  is  helped  by  the  bookseller  for 
whom  he  works  and  by  a  benevolent  magazine 
editor,  and  when  his  story  is  eventually  ac- 
cepted it  proves  to  be  an  overwhelming  suc- 
cess, and  the  rough,  uncouth,  ill-taught  boy 
becomes  one  of  the  literary  successes  of  the 
day.  Harper  has  his  adventures  with  women, 
and  is  actually  beguiled  into  marriage  with 
one  of  the  worst  of  them,  but  these  phases 
are  recounted  with  a  delicate  accuracy  beyond 
praise.  Eventually  the  right  woman  comes 
in  sight  and  we  are  allowed  to  understand 
that  Henry  Harper,  the  sailor,  has  reached 
port.  Mr.  Snaith  has  written  a  story  that 
should  live  long.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  sur- 
passed or  even  equaled  by  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Incidentally  we  may  wonder  if  he 
had  Mr.  Conrad  in  mind  when  writing  it. 

The  Sailor.  By  J.  C.  Snaith.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton   &    Co.;    $1.40   net. 


International  Finance. 

Americans  are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
internationally,  and  the  greatly  widened  hori- 
zon that  the  war  has  brought  finds  us  with  a 
limited  and  decidedly  provincial  vision.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  field  of  finance  and 
trade.  The  mutuality  that  governs  world 
commerce  and  its  instruments  is  not  at  all  un- 
derstood and  the  average  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try believes  that  one  nation  prospers  at  the 
expense   of  another. 

Mr.  Hartley  Withers,  for  many  years  Stock- 
Exchange  clerk  and  financial  editor  of  the 
London  Times  and  Morning  Post,  has  done  us 
a  very  real  service  by  setting  forth  in  simple 
and  clear  form  the  principles  of  international 
finance  and  dispelling  the  mystery  that  popu- 
larly surrounds  the  subject.  International 
finance  is  the  handmaid  of  commerce  and  bills 
of  exchange  the  tools  it  employs.  Each  coun- 
try profits  by  the  prosperity  of  the  others, 
and  the  great  industrial  development  of  Ger- 
many was  made  possible  by  the  creation  of 
the  machinery  of  international  finance  by 
England.  His  book  is  to  be  recommended  to 
those  of  our  editors  who  still  in  provincial 
fashion  regard  nations  as  rival  merchants  in 
a  small  town  who  seek  to  put  each  other  out 
of  business  as  the  condition  of  success.  Inci- 
dentally he  completely  disposes  of  the  theory 
that  the  war  was  brought  about  by  interna- 
tional finance,  and  shows  how  on  the  contrary 
patriotism  has  inspired  financiers  to  sacrifice 
their  personal  interests.  J.  E.  L. 

International  Finance..  By  Hartley  Withers 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25. 


SI  wash. 
This  series  of  sketches  of  freshmen  life  in 
a  Western  college  are  certainly  capital  read- 
ing for  their  humor,  however  little  they  may 
serve  to  increase  our  respect  for  the  educa- 
tional methods  that  furnish  the  background. 
Fraternities  and  secret  societies  are  evidently 
of  more    importance   than   the    classroom,    al- 
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though  we  have  at  least  one  story  that  sug- 
gests the  occasional  imposition  of  a  salutary 
discipline.  Mr.  Fitch's  humor  was  never  bet- 
ter displayed,  and  we  are  gratified  for  the 
brief  appreciation  of  the  author  furnished  as 
an  introduction  by  Edmund  Vance  Cooper. 
Petey  Simmons  at  Siwash.  By  George  Fitch. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown   &   Co.;    $1.25    net. 


The  Church  Enchained. 
In  view  of  the  world  war  it  seems  a  little 
strange  that  the  churches  should  still  be  de- 
manding a  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  They  have  had  it  for  some  hundreds 
of  years.  If  they  attribute  their  failure  to 
the  materialism  of  the  day,  then  it  must  be 
said  that  they  adopted  and  fostered  that  ma- 
terialism. If  they  claim  that  Christianity  has 
never  yet  been  tried,  it  must  be  said  once 
more  that  the  responsibility  for  this  is  upon 
themselves.  Throughout  Europe  the  churches 
have  generally  been  more  or  less  in  partner- 
ship with  the  state.  They  have  been  in  pos- 
session practically  of  a  temporal  as  well  as  a 
spiritual  power.  They  have  had  all  possible 
opportunities.  And  they  have  not  been  able 
to  retard  the  war  to  a  greater  degree  than  a 
fly  retards  the  wheel  upon  which  it  alights. 
But  this  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  sin- 
cerity of  such  a  writer  as  Dr.  Goodwin,  nor 
from  the  respect  with  which  his  plea  for 
church  unity  should  be  received.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  churches  will  now  feel 
the  weight  of  their  obligations,  however  dere- 
lict they  have  been  in  the  past.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  a  unity  of  endeavor 
is  the  first  essential  to  success.  Dr.  Goodwin 
writes  as  a  representative  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  which  perhaps  somewhat  lessens  his 
influence  with  laymen,  but  he  is  so  earnest  and 
so  forceful  that  his  work  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  are  looking  through 
the   smoke   for  better  things. 

The  Church  Enchained.  By  Rev.  Wiliiam 
A.  R.  Goodwin,  D.  D.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  "An  In- 
troduction to  Metal  Working,"  by  J.  C.  Pear- 
son (60  cents  net).  The  author  enumerates 
the  simpler  kinds  of  tools  and  machines  and 
gives  practical  advice  as  to  their  use.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  serviceable. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Little  People 
Everywhere  Series,  now  in  course  of  issue 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  is  "Chandra  in  In- 
dia," by  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald.  The  au- 
thor is  singularly  successful  in  presenting  a 
full  picture  of  national  life  in  small  compass 
and  without  the  odorous  comparisons  once 
supposed  to  be  essential. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  handsome  edition  of  De- 
foe's "Robinson  Crusoe,"  with  illustrations  by 
Gordon  Robinson.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
success  of  this  issue  will  prove  that  our  boys 
still  have  virility  enough  to  appreciate  it  and 
to  prefer  it  to  the  spineless  rubbish  so  often 
offered  to  them.     The  price  is  $1.25. 

The  propriety  of  abridgments  is  much  open 
to  question,  even  when  so  well  done  as  in  "A 
Child's  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  by  H.  G.  Tunni- 
cliff,  B.  A.,  just  published  by  the  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company.  The  author  explains  that 
he  has  retained  all  the  stirring  adventures, 
the  wonderful  sights,  the  fierce  battles,  and 
the  grim  giants.  There  are  colored  illustra- 
tions. 

Francis  Colmer,  author  of  "Shakespeare  in 
Time  of  War"  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35 
net),  has  collected  all  references  to  war  in 
the  Shakespearean  plays  and  arranged  them 
with  topical  allusions  to  the  immediate  events 
of  the  day.  It  is  an  interesting  collection, 
but  we  think  it  would  have  been  better  to 
omit  the  topical  allusions,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  temporary  and  artificial. 

Letter-writing  is  one  of  the  weak  points  of 
our  commercial  system.  Mr.  William  Cushing 
Bamburgh,  author  of  "Talks  on  Business  Cor- 
respondence," just  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  ($1  net),  addresses  himself  spe- 
cially to  this  topic,  giving  a  complete  ritual 
of  principles,  customs,  rules,  and  methods 
practiced  by  experienced  business  men  and 
corporation  officials  throughout  the  country. 

Among  books  about  Mexico  of  the  less  seri- 
ous type  a  place  should  be  found  for  "Chained 
Lightning,"  by  Ralph  Graham  Taber,  lately 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  It  re- 
lates the  adventures  of  two  young  men  who 
go  to  Mexico  in  search  of  a  job,  and  while 
it  is  in  the  guise  of  fiction  it  leaves  on  the 
mind  a  pictorial  impression  of  the  country 
that  we  should  be  sorry  to  miss.  It  is  illus- 
trated,  and  the  price  is  $1.25. 

Amy  Elizabeth  Pope,  author  of  "Physics 
and  Chemistry  for  Nurses,"  just  published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  ($1.75  net),  explains  in 
her  preface  that  her  object  is  to  give  to 
nurses  an  understanding  of  the  methods  of 
cleaning,  laundry  work,  cooking,  and  diet;  to 
explain  the  principles  of  the  chemical  and 
physical    properties    of    cleaning,    cooking,    di- 


gestion, metabolism,  etc.,  and  also  to  explain 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  referred 
to  in  physiology  and  materia  medica.  Her 
work  seems  to  be  of  the  most  careful  and 
accurate  kind,  well  written  and  well  illus- 
trated. 

Books  of  advice  to  mothers  are  now  so 
numerous  that  anything  more  than  a  mention 
becomes  difficult.  But  among  the  best,  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  elaborate  and  detailed, 
is  "The  Mother  and  Her  Child,"  by  William 
S.  Sadler,  M.  D.,  and  Lena  K.  Sadler,  M.  D., 
just  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  ($1.50 
net).  It  contains  456  pages  of  small  type, 
and  a  glance  at  the  index  seems  to  show  that 
nothing  of  importance  has  been  omitted.  The 
advice  appears  to  be  practical  and  sensible, 
and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  help- 
ful. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Willard  Wattles,  the  Kansas  poet,  is  an 
ardent  apostle  of  the  "back  to  nature"  idea. 
During  college  terms  he  is  a  rather  sedate  in- 
structor of  English  at  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas, but  when  vacation  days  arrives  he  hikes 
off  to  some  farm  or  ranch,  hires  out,  and 
becomes  "Bill,"  working  for  $3  a  day  and 
findings.  He  says  this  gives  him  the  proper 
perspective,  whatever  that  may  mean.  Re- 
cently he  made  a  collection  of  Kansas  poetry 
which,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "smacks  of 
the  soil."  It  will  be  issued  shortly  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.  in  book  form  under  the  title, 
"Sunflowers." 

The  Century  Company  announces  for  pub- 
lication in  October  three  important  works  in 
the  field  of  art:  "The  Art  of  Rodin,  with 
Leaves  from  His  Note-Book,"  by  Judith 
Cladel,  a  biographical  and  critical  study  of 
the  great  sculptor  and  his  work,  with  medita- 
tions contributed  by  Rodin  himself  on  art, 
modeling,  nature,  and  tradition;  "A  History 
of  Ornament,"  by  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  professor 
of  the  history  of  architecture  at  Columbia 
University,  being  the  first  volume  (Ancient 
and  Mediaeval  Ornament)  of  a  projected  work 
that  will  cover  in  two  volumes  the  develop- 
ment of  styles  in  decorative  art;  and  "The 
New  Interior,"  by  Hazel  H.  Adler,  an  illus- 
trated survey  of  the  admirable  work  being 
done  by  contemporary  American  craftsmen  in 
the  various  arts  related  to  domestic  usage. 

"With  Scott :  The  Silver  Lining,"  is  the 
title  of  an  unusual  book  by  Griffith  Taylor, 
D.  Sc,  one  of  the  two  geologists  attached  to 
Scott's  South  Pole  expedition.  He  tells  of  the 
works  and  days  of  that  little  brotherhood  of 
devoted  men.  The  entertaining  side  is 
mingled  with  the  geologist's  point  of  view. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

On  September  16th  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  pub- 
lished George  Barr  McCutcheon's  new  novel, 
"From  the  Housetops."  It  raises  the  ques- 
tion, "Has  society  the  right  to  take  the  final 
step  to  alleviate  incurable  suffering?"  Dr. 
Braden  Thorpe,  a  surgeon  and  the  hero  of 
"From  the  Housetops,"  is  a  humanitarian,  but 
he  has  advanced  ideas,  as  yet  but  vaguely 
broached,  on  "humanitarianism"  toward  the 
hopelessly  afflicted.  From  London  to  New 
York,  then  to  the  French  front  and  back  to 
New  York  again,  Braden  Thorpe  and  his  idea 
adventure.  And  love  and  the  greed  of  an- 
other pursue  him  ever  on  his  way. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  an- 
nounces a  new  printing  of  "A  Mexican  Jour- 
ney," by  E.  H.  Blichfeldt.  The  author  knows 
Mexico  intimately,  and  his  book  is  one  of  the 
most  readable  which  have  been  issued  on  this 
subject.  The  same  publisher  is  bringing  out 
a  new  edition  with  portrait  and  biographical 
sketch  of  the  late  Willis  J.  Beecher's 
"Prophets  and  the  Promise."  The  new  edition 
will  be  issued  at  a  cheaper  price. 

Fortunate  possessors  of  the  first  edition  of 
George  Moore's  new  novel,  "The  Brook 
Kerith,"  will  have  a  special  interest  in  the 
extensive  changes  and  corrections  he  is  said 
to  have  made  before  the  second  edition  was 
put  to  press.  No  important  changes  in  the 
story  have  been  made,  but  Mr.  Moore  is  a 
fastidious  artist  and  his  final  revision  of  the 
book  resulted  in  many  slight  changes  of 
phrasing  and  even  in  the  re-writing  of  certain 
passages.  A  close  comparison  of  the  two  edi- 
tions will  afford  an  interesting  study  of  Mr. 
Moore's  methods  as  a  stylist.  The  Macmillan 
Company  is  the  publisher. 

Ian  Hay  (Captain  Ian  Hay  Beith),  the  au- 
thor of  "The  First  Hundred  Thousand,"  is 
under  orders  to  join  the  forces  on  the  Conti- 
nent once  more.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  volume,  "Carry  On,"  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  "The  First  Hundred  Thousand," 
will  be  issued  in  the  near  future.  The  delay 
in  publication  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
Captain  Beith  was  recalled  to  England  to  act 
as  instructor  in  machine-gun  practice  at  one 
of  the  training  camps. 

On  September  16th  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  published  "The  Motorists'  Alma- 
nac/' by  W.  L.  Stoddard ;  "Letters  from 
France,"  translated  by  H.  M.  C. ;  "The  Story 


SIX  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  SAILOR $1.40 

By  J.  C.  Snaith. 

PETEY  SIMMONS  AT  SIWASH 1.26 

By  George  Fitch. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  A  PHYSICIAN 1.50 

By  Vikenty  Veressayev. 

TRAMPING  THROUGH  MEXICO.  GUATE- 
MALA. AND  HONDURAS 2.00 

By  Harry  A,  Franck. 

OUR  EASTERN  QUESTION S.00 

By  Thomas  F.  Millard. 

A  DIPLOMAT'S  WIFE  IN  MEXICO 2.00 

By  Edith  O'Shaughnessy. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


of  Scotch,"  by  Enos  A.  Mills;  "Speaking  of 
Home,"  a  collection  of  intimate  essays  by 
Lillian  Hart  Tryon ;  a  new  revised  edition  of 
Edward  Stanwood's  "History  of  the  Presi- 
dency" ;  "Prints  and  Their  Makers,"  by  Fitz- 
Roy  Carrington  ;  a  new  and  separate  edition 
of  William  Dean  Howells'  "Buying  a  Horse," 
a  delightful  paper  which  has  heretofore  been 
accessible  only  in  a  collection  now  out  of 
print ;  an  edition  in  limp  leather  of  Candace 
Wheeler's   "Content  in   a   Garden." 

An  important  book  this  month  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  is  the  "Variorum 
Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,"  edited  by 
Raymond  MacDonald  Alden ;  the  text  of  the 
quarto  of  1609  is  printed  verbatim  et 
literatim,  and  each  sonnet  is  followed  by  the 
variant  readings  of  the  most  authoritative 
editions  and  by  interpretive  notes  from  the 
leading  commentators. 

"Canadian  Poets  and  Poetry,"  edited  by  John 
W.  Garvin,  is  an  excellent  compilation  of  the 
best  work  of  fifty-one  of  Canada's  poets,  with 
critical  and  biographical  sketches.  Charles 
Roberts,  Duncan  Scott,  Robert  Service,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Drumrnond,  Bliss  Carman,  and 
Arthur  Stringer  are  some  of  the  poets  in- 
cluded. It  is  published  by  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 

Lieutenant  Coningsby  Dawson  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  and  author  of  the  novel,  "The  Gar- 
den Without  Walls,"  is  already  over  seas, 
and  may  go  to  the  firing  line  at  any  moment. 
His  publishers,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  announce 
they  have  now  definitely  set  October  10th  as 
the  date  for  the  appearance  of  his  new  ro- 
mance,  "Slaves  of  Freedom." 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 
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Making  a  Man" 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WM.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it. 
Business  men   use  it. 
Ladies  use  it. 
Children   use   it. 

By  following  Mr.  Harrison's  advice  the 
stout  can  reduce  and  the  thin  can  increase 
their    weight. 

This  manual  of  athletics  is  published  and 
sold   by 

H.  S.  CROCKER    &   CO. 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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The  Memoirs  of  a  Physician. 
The    name    of    Vikenty    (Anglice    Vincent) 
:  Veressayev   is   known   not    only   as   that   of   a 
skillful  and  devoted  physician  who  served  nobly 
in   the   cholera   epidemics   and    in   the    Russo- 
Japanese   war,    but   also    as   a   talented   writer 
of  novels.     Outside  of  Russia  he  is  known  as 
the  author  of  an  unusual  study  of  the  life  of 
■  the   physician,   especially   on   its   psychological 
I  and    moral    side,    under    the    title    of    "The 
i  Memoirs  of  a  Physician."     This  work,  chiefly 
,  known  in  its  French  translation,  has  now  ap- 
i  peared  in  English  form. 

On    the    face    of    it    the    book    is    an    auto- 
i  biographical    study    of    a    very    sensitive    and 
I  high-strung  young   man   entering  the   medical 
profession,    and   while   many   of   the   problems 
dealt    with    must    have    struck    the    American 
physician,   one  can   hardly  imagine   our  coun- 
trymen approaching  them  with  the  same  sub- 
jectivity,   at    times    almost    morbid.      The    in- 
genuous student   approaches  his  work  with   a 
childish  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  medical 
j  science,   and  is  rudely  shocked  when  he  finds 
by    experience    to    what    extent    it    is    experi- 
I  mental   and   uncertain.  '    He  broods   over   this 
i  and  for  a  time  loses  the  assurance  and  self- 
!  confidence  that  is  necessary  to   success.     The 
fearful   responsibility   for  life   and   death   and 
the    danger   of   error   in   diagnosis   and   treat- 
ment   overwhelm    him.      Only    gradually    does 
he  arrive  at  a  normal   view   of  the   possibili- 
ties and  limitations  of  the  doctor's  work. 

In  this  extremely  subjective  study  Veres- 
sayev deals  with  many  fascinating  topics,  and 
if  his  pictures  are  overdrawn  and  his  emo- 
tions somewhat  exaggerated,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  he  wrote  some  years  ago  on  the 
threshold  of  great  medical  discoveries  and 
under  conditions  that  do  not  generally  per- 
tain in  this  country. 

Among  his  interesting  topics  are  included 
vivisection  and  the  difficulties  that  confront 
the  young  surgeon  in  his  first  operations  on 
human  beings ;  of  doctors  and  tees ;  of  the 
uncertainties  of  diagnosis;  of  shame  and  the 
physician,  and  of  doctors  and  the  law.  In 
this  connection  he  writes  scathingly  of  the 
heartless  experiments  recorded  of  inoculating 
human  beings  with  the  virus  of  loathsome 
diseases,  a  live  topic  when  the  book  was  writ- 
ten, but  now  happily  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"The  Memoirs  of  a  Physician"  is  a  book 
of  enthralling  interest,  but  the  ordinary  lay- 
man reading  it  must  bear  in  mind  the  time 
and  conditions  under  which  it  was  written 
and  discuss  it  with  his  own  physician,  else  it 
will  have  a  decidedly  disquieting  and  depress- 
ing effect.  J.  B.  L. 

The  Memoirs  of  a  Physician.  By  Vikenty 
Veressayev.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.50 
net. 


The  BriJe  of  a  Moment. 

Ethel  Moulton  is  shot  dead  at  the  altar  just 
as  the  marriage  service  is  concluded.  No  one 
hears  a  report  or  sees  the  smoke  of  the  ex- 
plosion, and  a  diamond  pendant  that  she  was 
wearing  at  the  moment  of  her  death  is  at  once 
missed.  Evidently  a  very  pretty  problem  for 
the  detective  and  for  the  author's  powers  of 
criminal  analysis. 

But  the  author  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
so  felicitous  as  usual.  We  may  bow  to  her 
doubtless  superior  knowledge  of  automatic 
pistols  and  at  the  same  time  question  the 
probabilities  and  the  strength  of  the  motive, 
while  wondering  at  the  unusual  stupidity  and 
inconsequence  of  the  detectives. 

The  Bride  of  a  Moment.  By  Carolyn  Wells. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 


New  Books  Received. 
Liberty    Hall.      By    Florence    H.    Winterburn. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.25  net. 
A   story  for  girls. 

Told  by  the  Sandman.  By  Abbie  Phillips 
Walker.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  50  cents 
net. 

Stories  for  bedtime. 

Obvious  Adams.     By  Rupert  R.  UpdegrafF.     New 
York:    Harper  &   Brothers;    50   cents  net. 
The   story  of  a    successful    business   man. 

Second    Choice.       By    Will    N.    Harben.      New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Heinrich  Conried.  By  Montrose  J.  Moses. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $2.50 
net. 

Biography. 

Between     Two     Worlds.      By     Philip     Curtiss. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Malice     in     Kulturland.      By    Horace     Wyatt. 
New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  60  cents  net. 
With  illustrations  by  W.  Tell. 

The  Little  House  in  War-Time.  By  Agnes 
and  Egerton  Castle.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

A  chronicle  of  a  great  time. 

Self-Government  in  Russia.  By  Paul  Vinogra- 
dov.    New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 

A  concise  and  non-technical  work  on  a  little- 
known  branch  of  Russian  history. 

Gulliver    the    Great.       By    Walter    A.     Dyer. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.35  net. 
Stories  of  dogs. 


The  Cradle  of  Christianity.  By  S.  P.  T. 
Prideaux,  B.  D.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1  net. 

Some   account   of   the   times    of  Christ. 

The    Keys    of    the    City.      By    Oscar    Graeve. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.35. 
A  novel. 

The  Penny  Piper  of  Saranac  By  Stephen 
Chalmers.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
75  cents  net. 

An  account  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  stay 
with    Dr.    Trudeau. 

Cecily  and  the  Wide  World.     By  Elizabeth  F. 
Corbett.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.40  net. 
A  novel, 

A  Frenchman's  Notes  on  the  War.  By  Claire 
de  Pratz.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

A  witness  to  the  attitude  of  the  French  people 
during  the  days  of  mobilization. 

Boyhood  Stories  of  Famous  Men.  By  Kathe- 
rine  Dunlap  Cather.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company;    $1.25    net. 

Twelve    biographies. 

The  Sapphire  Signet.  By  Augusta  Huiell  Sea- 
man. New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A    story   for   boys    and   girls. 

The  Private  Secretary:  His  Duties  and  Op- 
portunities. By  Edward  Jones  Kilduff.  New 
York:    The   Century    Company;    $1.20  net. 

For  employer  and  employee. 

Mr.  Wildridge  of  the  Bank.  By  Lynn  Doyle. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  $1.30 
net. 

A  novel. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Three  Birches.  By  Amy 
Brooks.  Boston :  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany; $1.25  net. 

A   story   for  girls. 

General  Botha.     By  Harold   Spender.      Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin   Company;    $2  net. 
The  career   and   the  man. 

Tales  from  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
By  Sophie  M.  Coleman.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  & 
Kidd  Company;   $1.50  net. 

Twenty   historical    and    mythological    stories. 

The  Wall  Street  Girl.  By  Frederick  Orin 
Bartlett.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ; 
$1.35    net. 

A  novel. 

Shadows    of    Yesterday.      By    Marjorie    Bowen. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 
Historical    vignettes. 

The  Meaning  of  Money.  By  Hartley  Withers. 
New  York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 

Issued  in  the  Lombard  Street  Library.  A  new 
edition. 

The  Drink  Problem  of  Today.  By  T.  N.  Kely- 
nack,  M.  D.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2.50  net. 

From  the  medico-sociological  point  of  view. 

Henry   David   Thoreau.      By   Mark    Van   Doren. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.25. 
Thoreau   as  philosopher. 

Chinese  Buddhism.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Edkins, 
D.  D.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 

A  volume  of  sketches,  historical,  descriptive, 
and  critical.     New  and  popular  edition. 

The     Magnificent     Adventure.      By     Emerson 
Hough.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel  of  the  days  of  Aaron  Burr. 

The  Life  of  the  Buddha  and  the  Early  His- 
tory of  His  Order.  Translated  by  W.  Woodville 
Rockhill.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50 
net. 

Derived  from  Tibetan  works  in  the  Bkah-Hgyur 


and  Bstan-Hgyur,  followed  by  notices  on  the  early 
history  of  Tibet  and   Khoten.      A  popular  edition. 

The  Nemesis  of  Docility.     By  Edmond  Holmes. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.75  net. 
A  study   of   German   character. 

The  Adventures  of  Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul. 
By  John  Brownjohn.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard    Company;    $1    net. 

An  illustrated  book  of  verse  and  prose  for  chil- 
dren. 

The  Six-Pointed  Cross  in  the  Dust.  By  John 
Roland.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany; $1.30  net. 

A  novel. 

The  Independence  of  Nan.  By  Nina  Rhoades. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.20 
net. 

A  story  for  girls. 

Physical  Training  for  Boys.  By  M.  N. 
Bunker.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   $1   net. 

A  complete  course  in  physical  training. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Translated  by  William 
Cullen  Bryant.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany; $1.50  net. 

Issued  in  the  Riverside  Popular  Edition.  Two 
volumes   in   one. 

The    Unofficial    Prefect.      By    A.    T.    Dudley. 
Boston:   Lothrop,   Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.25. 
A  school  story. 

Exporting  to  Latin  America.  By  Ernest  B. 
Filsinger.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $3  net. 

A  handbook  for  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
exporters. 

Wilson  and  the  Issues.  By  George  Creel. 
New  York:    The  Century  Company;    60   cents  net. 

A  summing-up  of  the  President's  personality, 
achievements,  and  politics. 

International  Cartoons  of  the  War.  Selected 
with  an  introduction  by  H.  Pearl  Adam.  New 
York:   E.   P.    Dutton  &   Co.;   $1.50   net. 

English,   French,   and   German. 

The  Playground  Book.  By  Harry  Sperling, 
B.  S.  New  York:  The  A.  S.  Barnes  Company; 
$1.80. 

The  best  games  and  dances  for  playground  pur- 
poses. 


The  Century  Magazine  for  October. 
Five  years  ago,  even  three  years  ago,  there 
was  in  the  politics  of  two  hemispheres  no 
more  intriguing  question  than  this :  What 
would  Lloyd-George  do  with  England?  To- 
day it  is  the  converse  of  the  question  that 
would  have  to  be  put :  What  will  England 
do  with  Lloyd-George?  For  something  of 
startling  import  has  happened  to  the  genius 
and  career  of  this  politician  who  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  has  absorbed  the  interest 
and  excited  the  passions  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Lloyd-George  is  not  now  the  man  that 
he  was  in  the  years  before  the  war.  His 
aims  and  position  have  changed.  His  rela- 
tions to  the  democracy,  and  therefore  to  the 
supports  of  his  power,  are  strikingly  different 
from  what  they  were.  For  rather  more  than 
eight  years  Lloyd-George  has  been  the  most 
conspicuous  and  challenging  figure  in  the 
British  Empire.  What  his  personality  and  ca- 
reer signify  and  what  they  seem  to  indicate 
for  the  future  will  be  analyzed,  it  is  stated,  in 
an  article  entitled  "Lloyd-George,  Conserva- 
tive ?"  to  appear  in  the  October  Century 
Magazine  from  the  pen  of  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  the 
English  Liberal  journalist,  who  holds  the  po- 
sition of  honorary  secretary  of  the  Socio- 
logical Society  of  London. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
At  the  Close  of  Business  September  12,  1916 

RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts $23,801,718.13 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  Secure  Circulation  at  Par 2,800,000.00 

Other  United  States  Bonds  at  Par 100,000.00 

Other  Bonds   4,266,580.96 

Other  Assets   400,947.75 

Customers'  Liability  on  Letters  of  Credit  and  Acceptances 2,756,595.50 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 26,965,832.18 

$61,091,674.52 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  $  4,000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1,933.331.52 

Circulation 2,740,200.00 

Letters  of  Credit,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  Acceptances 2,756,595.50 

Deposits 49,661,547.50 

$61,091,674.52 


W.  D.  Fenniniore 


A.  R-  Fennlmor* 
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Glasses  Made  by  Experts 

Glasses  must  be  absolutely  correct  or  their  full 
value  can  not  be  realized  by  the  person  wearing 
them.  If  the  prescription  is  correct  and  the 
glasses  have  not  been  made  accordingly,  serious 
trouble  may  be  the  result.  The  men  in  the  fac- 
tory of  the  California  Optical  Company  are  all 
specially  trained  and  experienced  men — each 
one  an  expert  in  the  particular  work  that  he 
does.  With  such  skilled  men  in  their  factories,  it 
is  easily  understood  why  the  California  Optical 
Company  eDjoys  the  reputation  of  doing  the 
most  reliable  optical  work   at  moderate  prices. 


181  Post  Street 
2508  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco 


1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 

San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -    -    -    Manager 


CONCENTRATE 

<I  Concentrate  your  debts  and  you 
can  more  easily  concentrate  your 
mind  on  your  work. 
<J  We  loan  in  sums  of  $25  to  $500 
or  more  at  lowest  rates  of  interest. 
This  is  a  national  institution  of  a 
high  class,  dignified  character. 

The    Morris    Plan    Company 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 


THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY       OMAHA 

AND  OTHER  POINTS  EAST 
via 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2  TRAINS  DAILY 
The  Scenic  Limited 

and 

The  Pacific  Express 

Dining  Cars         Observation  Cars 

Service  and  Scenery  Unsurpassed 

Steel  Equipment 

Electric  Lights         Electric  Fans 

UNION  DEPOTS 

Information,  Tickets,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 


Merchant   Tailors 
108-110   Sutter   St. 


French   Bi.nl'    BMg.    I 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


September  23,  1916. 


"THE  MISSION  PLAY." 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  thought 
of  "The  Mission  Play,"  a  home-grown,  home- 
bred product,  sallying  forth  from  its  native 
environment  and  storming  the  great  dramatic 
centres.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the  state,  to 
be,  like  our  fruits  and  flowers,  a  purely  na- 
tive product  that  will  be  sampled  and,  perhaps, 
eagerly  bought,  but  with  many  disparaging 
comments  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Eastern 
article. 

Judging  from  the  preliminary  circular  dis- 
tributed at  the  Columbia  before  the  arrival 
of  the  play,  and  which,  by  the  way,  contains 
a  lot  of  interesting  information,  there  is  a  sort 
of  family  atmosphere  prevailing  among  the 
players  and  performers,  a  number  of  whom 
are  descended  from  the  old  Spanish  Califor- 
nian  families.  The  Indians  and  the  children, 
it  turns  out,  are  the  simon-pure,  native  article, 
"Mission  Indians,"  for  whose  departure  from 
their  habitat  the  consent  of  the  government 
was  necessary.  In  fact,  there  is  a  lot  of  in- 
formation in  that  circular  that  would  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  the  spectators  of  "The 
Mission  Play,"  the  majority  of  whom,  I  should 
judge,  do  not  belong  to  the  ranks  of  regular 
theatre-goers  and  who  therefore  missed  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  advance. 

There  is,  necessarily,  a  very  religious  at- 
mosphere pervading  the  play,  and  as  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  feel  great  pride  in  the  heroic 
accomplishments  of  the  early  Mission  fathers 
and  of  the  association  of  their  creed  with 
California's  early  history,  people  of  that  de- 
nomination feel  particularly  impelled  to  turn 
out  and  patronize  it.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt, 
and  indeed  quite  patently,  regard  the  enter- 
tainment as  being  of  a  semi-religious  nature. 
There  are  many  semi-sermons  and  lengthy 
■  prayers,  which  have  a  tendency  to  encourage 
that  idea,  but  do  not  forget,  yon  severe  ones 
who  frown  upon  very  occasional  frivolities 
among  the  spectators,  that  there  are  also  al- 
leged jokes,  dances,  coquetries,  and  songs. 
And,  indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  those  dances 
and  songs  one  would  be  apt  to  feel  a  little 
subdued  in  the  hearing  of  so  much  fervent 
oratory.  Rather  windy  oratory,  too,  it  must 
be  said,  altogether  too  verbose.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  a  man  who  accomplished  as  much 
practical  good  as  did  Junipero  Serra  ever 
talked  so  much  a*s  his  impersonator  in  the 
play.  Deeds,  not  words,  better  express  his 
character. 

I  saw  the  play  when  it  was  here  a  year  or 
so  ago,  and  as  practically  the  same  company 
has  been  acting  it  out  ever  since  at  San 
Gabriel,  I  was  prepared  to  find  great  improve- 
ments, a  cutting  down  of  over-lengthy 
speeches  and  some  approach  to  professional 
polish  in  the  acting. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  any  profes- 
sional coacher  can  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  Indeed,  if  the  play'  had  remained 
on  its  native  heath  it  might  not  have  been 
necessary.  I  don't  believe  that  Mr.  McGroarty 
really  wishes  it  to  be  regarded  quite  as  a  play, 
but  rather  as  a  spoken  pageant.  Only,  with 
all  due  respect  for  his  idea,  which  was  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  for  his  enthusiasm,  the  genu- 
ineness of  which  inspires  sympathy  and  re- 
spect, one  can  not  but  reprobate  all  this  over- 
tonnage  of  verbosity.  It  is  rather  hard  on 
the  players,  who  seem  to  be,  in  great  part, 
zealous  amateurs,  for  those  who  have  good 
voices  and  a  pure  accent — one  can  say  that 
for  Wilfrid  Rogers,  the  impersonator  of  the 
great  Mission  father — ride  on  their  voices  and 
speechify  instead  of  merely  speaking,  while 
the  less  gifted  ones  are  forced  to  betray  the 
handicap  of  fiat  voices  and  crude  enunciation. 
It  is  a  pity,  since  this  tour  was  projected, 
that  a  professional  coacher  had  not  been 
called  in  to  put  the  company  through  a  course 
of  sprouts.  They  are  so  hopelessly  amateur- 
ish in  the  "stand  at  attention"  attitude  with 
which  they  listen,  when  they  are  addressed  in 
what  is  supposed  to  be  ordinary  conversation 
(only  there  isn't  any  ordinary  conversation  in 
"The  Mission  Play").  They  stand  rigid,  fixing 
an  unwinking  gaze  upon  their  interlocutor. 
They  all  imitate  somebody's  (Wilfrid  Rogers', 
no  doubt)  way  of  saying  Caleeforrnia,  and 
show  a  childlike  satisfaction  in  rolling  off  the 
sonorous  Spanish  names  that  we  all  love.  In 
fact,  we  find  ourselves  smiling  indulgently  at 
the'  '  faults,  but  feeling  a  slight  sense  of 
ten 'or  at  the  thought  of  the  sophisticated 
Easterners  laughing  at  them. 


Five  hundred  thousand  people,  we  are  told, 
have  seen  the  play  at  San  Gabriel,  where  the 
theatre  is  built  to  resemble  an  old  mission, 
surrounded  by  semi-tropical  gardens  in  which 
are  miniature  duplications  of  the  chain  of 
famous  missions  in  California.  An  ancient 
bell  summons  the  spectators  to  their  seats, 
and  in  other  ways  the  atmosphere  is  pre- 
served. Naturally,  this  atmosphere  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  sacrificed  while  the  play 
is  on  its  travels,  and  the  faults  of  the  per- 
formers stand  out  in  much  greater  relief. 
But  why  hasn't  the  united  judgment  of  these 
five  hundred  thousand,  and  of  some  famous 
men  who  have  penned  compliments  for  the 
play,  given  some  hint  of  the  faults  of  the 
piece?  For  it  is  easy  to  see  that  all  these 
too-favorable  verdicts  have  confirmed  the 
players  in  their  very  grave  faults.  Well, 
simply  for  the  reason  that  a  tourist  is  ripe  for 
any  entertainment,  and  that  in  a  small  place 
like  San  Gabriel  he  is  not  going  to  be  un- 
gracious when  he  is  pressed  for  a  verdict  on 
a  local  enterprise.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Dr. 
Richard  Burton,  Hon. 'Thomas  R.  Marshall, 
and  William  Winter  were,  no  doubt,  all  ani- 
mated by  the  same  sentiments,  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation for  Mr.  McGroarty's  initial  idea,  an 
approval  of  his  attempt  to  carry  it  out,  and, 
no  doubt,  a  determination  not  to  give  away 
their  perception  of  the  many  faults  and  crudi- 
ties in  the  execution  of  the  idea.  All  this 
flattering  atmosphere  will  fail  the  ardent  pio- 
neers when  they  get  out  of  indulgent  Cali- 
fornia and  are  really  launched  on  their 
travels.  And  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  good  will 
result.  The  idea  should  be  kept  up,  and  per- 
haps some  healthful  criticism  will  be  instru- 
mental in  removing  a  mountain  of  faults. 

The  virtues  of  "The  Misison  Play"  are, 
first  and  foremost,  the  idea  stripped  of  its 
accompanying  verbiage.  The  division  of  the 
play  is  rightly  conceived,  and  there  are 
scenes,  notably  that  of  the  baptism  of  the 
first  Indian  child — during  which  I  confess  to 
an  enormous  feeling  of  relief  when  the  sound- 
ing oratory  ceased  and  sweet  silence  pre- 
vailed— when  one  felt  a  sympathetic  thrill. 
That  is  a  pregnant  moment,  also,  at  the  end 
of  Padre  Serra's  prayer  when  the  ship  of 
supplies  entered  the  harbor,  and,  if  Anita 
had  not  been  such  a  wooden  image,  the  scene 
when  the  dandy  commandante  demanded  pos- 
session of  the  Indian  girl. 

The  presence  of  the  native  Indians  adds 
greatly,  their  dignified  silence  being  very  ac- 
ceptable. Their  get-up  for  the  dance  is  in- 
teresting, and  strikes  one  as  being  the  real 
thing.  Eight  black-haired  Spanish  dancers, 
who  also  impressed  one  as  the  real  article, 
cheer  things  up  amazingly  during  the  festival 
in  the  second  act,  the  earlier  scenes  of  which 
are  of  a  more  purely  educative  nature.  It  is 
actual  history  of  which  we  are  witnessing  the 
representation,  and  we  are  treated  to  an  in- 
teresting objective  illustration  of  the  handi- 
craft of  the  Indians  and  of  the  gentle 
methods  used  by  the  good  fathers  to  en- 
courage them  in  an  employment  of  the  arts 
of  civilization. 

The  last  act  shows  the  decay  of  the  Mis 
sion  period  by  showing  a  view  of  the  Mission 
San  Juan  Capistrano  in  ruins.  A  handsome 
scion  of  one  of  the  old  Spanish  families — 
out,  as  well  as  in  the  play — now  takes  up  the 
word.  Padre  Junipero  Serra  is  long  since 
dead,  and  the  Senora  Josefa  Yorba  is  per- 
mitted by  the  author  to  inherit  his  mantle  of 
verbosity.  The  senora  talks  endlessly,  con- 
demning her  fellowr-countrymen  for  their 
cruelty  toward  the  shepherding  priests  and 
their  helpless  Indian  flocks,  and  introducing 
into  her  discourse  copious  draughts  of  the 
history  of  California. 

Perhaps  "The  Mission  Play"  may  come 
through  by  virtue  of  making  a  special  appeal 
to  the  interest  and  religious  sentiment  of  the 
Catholic  element  in  each  city  in  which  it  is 
presented.  In  that  case  it  will  not  be  obliged 
to  depend  upon  the  favor  of  regular  theatre- 
goers, who  are  too  knowing  not  to  recognize 
immediately  the  flavor  of  amateurishness  and 
guilelessness  that  informs  the  whole  enter- 
prise. And,  oh  the  whole,  if  the  wind  does 
not  blow  too  heavily  on  shorn  lambs,  perhaps 
the  trip  will  be  instrumental  in  a  general 
pruning  and  polishing  of  a  performance 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  well 
worth  while,  if  it  sticks  to  its  native  heath. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  Mischa  Elman  Concerts. 

The  first  of  the  great  violinists  to  play 
here  this  season  will  be  Mischa  Elman.  El- 
man is  now  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  is 
not  only  a  rare  violinist,  but  an  authoritative 
interpreter  and  a  sound  musician.  During  the 
past  two  years  he  has  developed  wonderfully, 
it  is  said,  and  it  will  be  a  greater  Elman 
who  will  play  at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  on 
the  afternoons  of  October  Sth  and  15th.  The 
stage  will  not  be  used  on  these  occasions. 
Manager  Greenbaum  is  having  a  special  plat- 
form built  right  out  in  the  Auditorium  and 
the  acoustics  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  very  finest 
of  any  place  in  the  city. 

At  his  first  concert  Elman  will  play  an 
old   classic    "Concerto"   by   Vivaldi,   the   more 


modern  "Concerto"  by  Ernst,  a  series  of 
"Variations  on  a  Mozart  Theme"  by  Scolero 
(first  time  here),  Sarasate's  "Gipsy  Dances," 
Fritz  Kreisler's  arrangement  of  a  Wieniawski 
"Caprice,"  and  several  of  his  own  violin  ar- 
rangements. A  complete  change  of  pro- 
gramme is  promised  for  his  farewell  appear- 
ance. 

Mail  orders  are  now  being  received.  Ad- 
dress Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   California. 

In  Oakland  Elman  will  play  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Music  Section  of  the  Oakland 
Teachers'  Association  on  Friday  night,  Oc- 
tober   13th,    in   the   Auditorium    Opera   House. 


The  Coming  Performance  of     Aida." 

All  save  the  last  physical  work  of  preparing 
the  stage,  the  scenery,  and  of  perfecting  the 
details  for  the  benefit  performance  of  "Aida1" 
has  now  been  accomplished.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  boxes  have  been  subscribed  for, 
and  the  musical  circles  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  Bay  cities  are  interested  to  an  unusual 
degree. 

With  such  widely-known  singers  as  Julia 
Claussen,  Clarence  Whitehill,  Leone  Zinovieff, 
Henry  Weldon,  and  Italo  Picchi  in  the  cast, 
with  a  chorus  of  nearly  500  voices  and  an 
orchestra  of  200  players  led  by  Josiah  Zuro, 
and  with  scenery  and  effects  devised  by  Arturo 
Spelta,  he  who  staged  the  first  great  open-air 
production  in  Egypt,  "Aida,"  it  is  expected, 
will  create  a  new  standard  for  open-air  per- 
formances in  America. 

Julia  Claussen  left  Chicago  on  the  20th,  and 
will  be  in  San  Francisco  as  these  lines  are 
being  read.  Zinovieff  is  already  here,  and  has 
been  taken  to  the  ruins  of  San  Juan  Bautista 
Mission  in  order  to  see  what  his  work,  with 
that  of  his  fellow-artists,  is  expected  to  accom- 
plish, namely,  the  restoration  of  one  of  the 
state's  most  historic  monuments.  San  Juan  is 
to  share  in  the  financial  benefits  of  the  produc- 
tion with  Father  Crowley's  "Youths'  Directory, 
the  Directory  to  receive  two-thirds  of  the 
money  and  San  Juan  Bautista  Mission  fund 
one -third. 

Archbishop  Hanna  has  endorsed  the  objects 
of  the  benefit,  and  a  notable  list  of  patrons 
and  patronesses  is  aiding  the  enterprise. 


Utilizing  the  Movies. 
The  late  Robert  Grau,  dramatic  critic  and 
writer,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  motion 
pictures  recently,  said:  "Around  190S,  which 
was  the  year  of  amateuring  in  filmdon,  it  had 
just  been  discovered  that  moving  pictures 
could  be  utilized  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  people.  In  that  year  Edgar  Strakosch, 
one  time  impresario,  suggested  the  title 
'photoplay'  to  describe  the  product  of  the 
screen    because    he,    with    a    truly    fine    per- 
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spective,  had  observed  that  already  the  filit 
was  worthy  of  something  more  important  than 
to  be  used  as  'chasers'  to  create  an  exodus 
of  the  seated  audiences,  as  was  the  case  in 
that  year.  Twelve  years  after  the  dawn  of 
the  industry  which  is  now  the  sixth  in  im- 
portance in  all  the  world,  the  very  sight  of  the 
big  white  sheet  would  create  a  stampede  foi 
the  doors  of  the  playhouse.  Why  it  took  so 
long  to  discover  the  real  future  hidden  amidst 
the  phenomena  of  the  camera  man's  new-born 
art  will  be  related  by  the  moving-picture  his- 
torian when  the  effort  is  made  to  describe 
the  evolution  and  growth  of  a  great  industry 
which  is  even  now  merely  in  the  primitive 
period  as  far  as  artistry  is  concerned." 


Philadelphia  claims  the  credit  of  having  had 
the  first  chime  of  bells  in  the  United  States. 
They  were  brought  over  in  the  Myrtilla  by 
Captain  Budden,  and  were  purchased,  it  is 
said,  in  London  at  a  cost  of  $2800.  The  bells 
weighed  9000  pounds  all  told,  the  largest  bell 
weighing  2040  pounds.  They  were  hung  in 
Christ  Church. 
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WELLS  FARGO  NEVADA  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

at  the  Close  of  Business  September  12, 1916 

ASSETS 

Loans  and  Discounts $23,610,712.93 

Customers'  Liability  on  Letters  of  Credit 1,933,036.36 

United  States  Bonds 6,170,000.00 

Other  Bonds    5,002,249.00 

Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  S.  F 285,000.00 

Bank  Premises,  Furniture,  and  Fixtures 2,014,563.16 

Redemption  Fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer 300,002.50 

Cash  on  hand $  3,808,365.68 

Cash  with  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  S.  F 1,518,689.24 

Cash  with  Other  Banks 13,493,980.66—  18.821,035.58 

$58,136,599.53 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  $  6,000,000.00 

Surplus   and  Undivided   Profits.. 5,086,736.91 

Letters  of  Credit,  Etc 2,118,300.22 

National  Bank  Notes  Outstanding 5.960,002.50 

Reserved  for  Taxes 88,665.4S 

Other  Liabilities :  Contingent  Account 155,202.41 

Deposits 38,727,692.01 

$58,136,599.53 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  I 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO    I  ss- 

I,   FRANK  B.   KING,   Cashier  of  the  above-named  Bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  above 
statement   is   true   to  the  best   of  my  knowledge    and  belief. 

FRANK  B.   KING,   Cashier. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this   16th  day  of  Sept.,    1916. 
(SEAL)  _     O.  A.  EGGERS, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
Correct— Attest:     I.  W.  HELLMAN,  JR.,  F.  W.   VAN  SICKLEN,  HENRY  ROSENFELD. 

OFFICERS 

ISAIAS   W.   HELLMAN,    President 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


JAMES  MADISON 


Cal. 


General  Manager 
Associated    Raisin   Co. 


Says  Proposition  No.  2 
Would  Injure  Grape  Growers. 

Mr.  James  Madison,  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  California  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Company,  was  selected  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  William  D.  Ste- 
phens to  write  the  arguments  against 
the  two  prohibition  amendments,  which 
are  to  be  mailed  to  every  registered  voter 
before  the  November  election. 

Mr.  Madison  has  given  the  matter 
careful  study,  particularly  as  to  the  ef- 
fect both  measures  would  have  on  the 
raisin  grape  industry  of  California. 
Upon  him  rests  the  welfare  of  thousands 
of  growers  and  of  the  great  communi- 
ties that  are  dependent  upon  the  raisin 
industry. 

The  text  of  his  argument  upon  propo- 
sition No.  2,  partial  prohibition,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

NOT  AN  ANTI-SALOON  MEASURE. 

Offered  to  California  voters  as  an 
anti-saloon  measure,  this  amendment  is 
false  to  the  name  its  supporters  have 
given  it,  for  it  would  wipe  out  every 
established  channel  or  avenue  of  trade 
within  the  state  for  the  sale  or  distribu- 
tion of  the  product  of  the  wine  grape 
vineyard  and  hop  field.  It  eliminates  any 
branch  or  agency  of  a  winery  or  brew- 
ery; it  prohibits  the  soliciting  of  orders, 
prevents  the  handling  of  wine  or  beer  by 
the  gallon  or  bottle  in  grocery  or  other 
stores,  forbids  the  serving  of  wine  or 
beer  with  meals  in  restaurants,  clubs,  and 
hotels,  and  would  make  felons  of  those 
who  followed  the  custom  of  serving  wine 
or  beer  at  public  functions  and  banquets. 

HANDICAPS  MANUFACTURE. 

It  goes  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  sam- 
pling or  tasting  of  wine  at  the  place  of 
manufacture,  and  it  forbids  the  contem- 
plating purchaser  from  going  to  a  winery 
or  brewery  and  taking  away  with  him 
any  quantity  he  may  wish  to  buy. 

The  liberty  it  gives  to  the  winery  and 
brewery  is  poor  solace.  It  tells  the  pro- 
ducers that  they  may  make  as  much  as 
they  please,  and  then  proceeds  to  place 
almost  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  al- 
lowing them  to  market  what  they  pro- 
duce. Its  restrictions  are  such  that  only 
the  well-to-do  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  purchase. 

DISASTROUS  TO  VINEYARDS. 

The  amendment  provides  that  these  re- 
strictions shall  be  in  force  on  and  after 
January  1,  1918,  which  would  bring  pro- 
hibition two  years  sooner  than  provided 
for  in  the  first  amendment. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  as  disastrous  to  the  legitimate  winery 
and  brewery,  to  the  vineyards  and  the 
hop  fields,  as  prohibition  amendment  No. 
1.  It  would  place  legitimate  business  in 
the  embarrassing  and  ludicrous  position 
of  appealing  for  trade  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  state  and  of  saying  to 
visitors,  "If  you  stay  out  of  California 
you  may  have  our  wines  and  beers,  but 
if  you  come  to  California  they  will  be 
denied  you." 

HOTELS  WILL  SUFFER. 

The  hotel  industry  would  be  given  a 
deadly  blow,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
great  tourist  hotels.  Instead  of  coining 
to  California  to  spend,  perhaps  to  invest 
their  money  and  often  to  make  their 
homes,  thousands  of  tourists  would  go 
annually  to  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  world  where  they  could  enjoy  their 
holidays  without  being  made  subject  to 
laws  of  which  they  do  not  approve  and 
threatened  with  arrest  and  prosecution 
for  following  habits  to  which  they  have 
always  been  accustomed. 

HARDSHIP  TO  POOR. 

A  law  making  such  unjust  discrimina- 
tion between  residents  and  visitors,  be- 
tween the  rich  man  who  is  able  to  main- 
tain a  wine  cellar,  and  the  workingman 
who  is  not  able  to  do  so,  will  not  com- 
mand public  respect,  will  be  incapable  of 


enforcement,  and  will  bring  all  laws  into 
disrepute. 

Prohibition,  if  tried  here,  will  prove 
the  dismal  failure  it  has  been  in  other 
states.  Though  at  one  time  or  another 
in  force  in  thirty-four  states,  it  has  never 
decreased  crime  or  insanity,  improved  in- 
dustrial conditions,  nor  even  accom- 
plished the  first  of  its  avowed  purposes — 
a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  alco- 
holic beverages. 

Vote  NO  on  Amendment  No.  2. 
JAMES  MADISON,  Gen'l  Mgr., 
California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Final  Week  of  "The  Clansman." 
The  final  week  of  the  special  return  engage- 
ment of  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  begins  with  the  performance  of  Sun- 
day night.  September  24th.  With  the  con- 
clusion of  the  engagement  this  visualized 
"Clansman"  will  have  been  shown  in  San 
Francisco  for  thirty-five  weeks. 

Griffith's  master  creation  is  often  termed  a 
classic  of  the  screen.  Certain  it  is  that  "The 
Clansman"  has  brought  about  a  vast  deal  of 
discussion,  furnished  abundant  entertainment, 
and  stimulated  fully  as  much  thought  as  any 
picture  yet  given  to  the  public. 

The  causes  that  led  up  to  the  great  Civil 
War,  the  terrible  conflict  itself,  and  the  re- 
construction period  that  followed,  present 
some  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  Griffith  has  bril- 
liantly made  use  of  them  for  his  film  spec- 
tacle.   

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  not  only 
reaches  a  high  standard  of  vaudeville,  but  it 
also  abounds  in  novelty. 

Nora  Bayes,  the  excellent  singing  come- 
dienne, will,  in  compliance  with  a  generally 
expressed  wish  which  has  manifested  itself  in 
many  written  requests  to  the  management,  re- 
turn for  a  brief  engagement.  Miss  Bayes' 
songs  and  costumes  will  be  entirely  new  and, 
as  always,  striking. 

The  Balzer  Sisters,  three  symmetrical  girls 
who  have  created  quite  a  sensation  as  gym- 
nasts, will  give  an  aerial  performance  which 
is  novel  and  daring  and  which  includes  many 
original  and  marvelous  feats. 

Webb  and  Burns  are  an  exceptionally  clever 
team  of  Italian  minstrels.  Their  songs  are  of 
the  lilting,  bright,  and  dreamy  sort.  They  are 
clever  musicians  and  present  their  act  with  a 
snap  and  sparkle  that  is  quite  delightful. 

William  Demarest  and  Estelle  Collette  give 
to  their  offering  the  self-explanatory  title, 
"Trifling  Talk,  Fancy  Fiddling,  and  a  Careless 
'Cello."  They  are  a  talented  and  versatile 
couple  who  provide  a  delightful  quarter  of  an 
hour's   entertainment. 

Allan  Dinehart  will,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  clever  company,  repeat  Mr.  Dinehart's  im- 
mense success  of  last  season,  "The  Meanest 
Man  in  the  World." 

Deiro,  the  accordionist,  in  new  numbers ; 
Robert  Dore,  baritone,  and  George  Halperin, 
piano  virtuoso,  in  new  selections  from  their 
repertory,  and  Bert  Kalmar  and  Jessie  Brown 
in  "Nurseryland"  are  also  included  in  a  de- 
lightful entertainment. 


Sir  Rabindranath  Tagorc  Coming  Soon. 

Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  Bengali  poet, 
playwright,  musician,  philosopher,  and  seer, 
will  visit  San  Francisco  during  the  week  ot 
October  1st  and  will  make  two  public  appear- 
ances sponsored  by  Paul  Elder  and  under 
the  management  of  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 

Since  Tagore  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  literature  in  1913  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  authors  and  his  works  have 
attracted  attention  in  all  lands.  He  has  just 
finished  a  series  of  lectures  and  readings  be- 
fore the  colleges  and  universities  of  Japan 
and  China.  His  most  popular  works  have 
probably  been  "Sadhana,"  a  delightful  series 
of  short  essays  ;  "The  Gardener,"  a  volume  of 
lyrics  of  love  and  life;  "The  Crescent  Moon"; 
"Gitanjili,"  a  book  of  song  offerings,  and 
"The  Post  Office,"  an  exquisite  work  which 
shows  his  wonderful  understanding  of  child 
life.  Two  plays  that  are  well  worth  reading 
are  "The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber"  and 
"Chitra." 

Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore  will  give  but  one 
lecture  in  this  city,  the  subject  being  "The 
Place  of  Literature  in  Human  Progress,"  and 
this  will  be  delivered  in  the  Colonial  Ballroom 
of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Monday  night, 
October  2d.  Tickets,  $2,  may  be  secured  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Paul  Elder  & 
Co.'s. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  October  5th.  at  3 
o'clock,  Tagore  will  give  a  programme  of 
readings  from  his  own  works  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre.  For  the  event  prices  of  tickets  will 
range  from  $2  to  $1.  These  may  be  obtained 
at  the  same  box-offices.  Address  mail  orders 
to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  or  to   Paul  Elder  at  his  bookstore. 


"The  Strikers."  Pantages  Headliner. 

"The  Strikers,"  a  dramatic  incident  of  the 
unrest  that  is  prevalent  in  labor  circles  to- 
day, will  be  a  leading  feature  of  the  new 
eight-act  show  which  starts  at  the  Pantages  1 
Theatre  on  Sunday.  The  playlet  was  written  | 
by  a  well-known  Washington  correspondent  j 
now  in  the  Capitol  City,  and  who  was  on  the 
ground  when  a  recent  controversy  which 
threatened  to  cripple  the  nation  was  thrashed 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive. A  new  aspect  is  given  to  the  big  prob- 
lem of  labor  versus  capital  and  there  are 
several  dramatic  moments  in  the  sketch,  which 
is  being  directed  by  John  J.  Cluxton.  who 
has  been  turning  out  several  successes  lately. 
Meta  Marskey  will  have  the  principal  role  in 
"The   Strikers." 

Of  the  other  circuit  acts  a  local  favorite 
is  Edna  Aug,  the  vivacious  character  come- 
dienne, who  will  offer  her  superb  types  from 
life,  including  her  ever  popular  "slavey"  girl. 

"A  Night  in  the  Park,"  one  of  the  usual 
classy  little  tabloids  with  musical  settings, 
will  be  another  splendid  feature.  There  are 
several  pretty  girls,  nimble-footed  comedians, 
and   other   requisites   for   vaudeville   favor. 

Harry  Coleman,  typed  as  the  "Twentieth- 
Century  Ventriloquist,"  has  for  his  "dummy" 
assistant  an  almost  human-like  contrivance 
which  not  only  "talks,"  but  actually  walks 
alongside  of  the  entertainer. 

The  Melody  Six,  a  dashing  musical  sextet; 
Kimberly  and  Arnold  in  "Moments  of  Vaude- 
ville Enjoyment";  Karl  Emmy  and  his  pets, 
consisting  of  a  flock  of  tiny  trained  terriers, 
and  the  third  episode  of  "The  Crimson 
Stain"    will    mark   other    pleasing   numbers. 


The  Paderewski  Programmes. 

This  Sunday  afternoon,  September  24th,  at 
2:30,  Manager  Greenbaum  will  inaugurate  his 
season  of  1916-17  with  a  concert  by  Pade- 
rewski. 

The  programme  for  this  concert  is  an  un- 
usual one,  including  as  it  does  the  "Sonata 
Appassionata,"  by  Beethoven  ;  "Fantasia,"  op. 
17,  in  three  parts,  Schumann ;  a  group  of 
very  old  French  gems  by  Couperin  and  Da- 
quin  ;  a  group  of  six  Chopin  works,  and  clos- 
ing with  the  too  rarely  heard  "Fantasie"  by 
Liszt  on  melodies  from  Mendelssohn's  music 
to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  with  its 
enchanting  fairy  themes,  exquisite  "Nocturne," 
and  inspiring  "Wedding  March." 

The  tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  and  the  Cort  Theatre.  On  Sunday 
the  theatre  box-office  will  be  open  after  10 
a.  m.  and  telephone  orders  will  receive  cour- 
teous attention. 

The  second  and  last  Paderewski  concert  will 
be  given  Sunday  afternoon,  October  1st.  The 
programme  will  consist  of  "Chromatic  Fan 
tasie  and  Fugue,"  Bach ;  "Sonata,"  op.  Ill, 
Beethoven;  Paderewski's  own  "Sonata,"  op. 
21  ;  a  group  of  four  important  Chopin  works, 
including  the  "Scherzo"  in  C  sharp  minor, 
and  a  group  of  three  Liszt  masterpieces. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  the  box-offices 
throughout  the  week. 

In  Oakland,  Paderewski  will  play  at  the 
Auditorium  Opera  House  next  Saturday  after- 
noon, September  30th,  at  2  :30,  repeating  the 
programme  of  his  opening  concert  here. 
Tickets  for  the  Oakland  event  will  be  ready 
Tuesday  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Fourteenth 
and  Clay  Street,  Oakland,  as  well  as  at  the 
San  Francisco  store. 


In  the  London  Stage  of  recent  date  appears 
a  classification  of  the  performances  of  the 
season  in  the  British  metropolis  from  AuguU 
1,  1915,  to  July  29,  1916.  Of  the  plays  with 
concluded  runs  nineteen  scored  100  and  more 
performances,  the  top  places  being  taken  by 
"Shell  Out,"  315;  "Tina,"  277;  "Samples," 
240;  "Please  Help  Emily."  215;  "The  Ware 
Case,"  200,  and  "Tiger's  Cub,"  205.  While 
of  pieces  still  running,  "A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff" 
has  reached  250,  "Romance"  334,  and  "The 
Barton  Mystery"  160.  Five  pieces  were  cun 
tinued  from  the  previous  season :  "More," 
376;  "Betty,"  391;  "Tonight's  the  Night," 
459  ;  "The  Man  Who  Stayed  at  Home,"  604, 
and  "Peg  o*  My  Heart,"  704. 


Ntmrod — How  can  you  tell  a  deer  from  a 
cow  ?  Guide — By  the  farmer's  bill. — Rocky 
Mountain  News. 


ONE  PERFORMANCE  ONLY 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Youths'  Directory 
and  San  Juan  Bautista  Mission 

"A  I  DA" 

EWING  FIELD 

Saturday  Eve,  Sept  30 

ALL  STAR  CAST 

Emmy  Destinn,  Julia  Claussen,  Leone  Zinovieff. 
Clarence  Whitehill,  Henry  Weldon,  Halo  Picchi 

Josiah  Zuro,  Conductor 

Arturo  Spelta,  Stage  Director 

Chorus  of  500     Orchestra  of  200 

Ballet  of  100       Pageant  of  1000 

POPULAR  PRICES  :  SI.  $1.50.  $2.  $2.50.  $3 

Tickets  for  sale  at  Sherman.  Clay  A:  Co.'s  and 
Room  315,  St  Francis  Hotel.  


PADEREWSKI 

CORT  THEATRE 

This  SUNDAY  AFT..  Sent.  24.  at  2:30 
and   SUNDAY    AFT..   Oct.  1,  at  2:30 

Tickets  $2.m.  $2.00.  $1.-50.  $1.00.  at  Sherman. 
Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Cort  Theatre. 

PADEREWSKI  in  OAKLAND 

AUDITORIUM  OPERA  HOUSE 
Neit  SATURDAY  AFT.,  Sept.  30.  at  2:30 


fteinway  Piano. 

MISCHA 

ELMAN 

"  The  Caruso  of  the  Violin  " 
SUNDAY  AFTS..  Oct.  8-15 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

Tickets  $2.00.  $1.50.  $1.00.    MAIL  ORDERS  NOW 
to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman.  Clay  tfc  Co.'s. 


§ 


PAUL  ELDER  and  W.  L.  GREENBAUM 

present 

SIR  RABINDRANATH 

TAGORE 

Poet-Philosopher  and  Seer 

COLONIAL  BALLROOM,  ST.  FRANCIS 

MONDAY  EVE.  Oct.  2,  at  8:30 

LECTURE : 

"  The  Place  of  Literature  in  Human  Progress." 

Tickets  $2.00.    Boxes  $15.00  and  $20.00. 


COLUMBIA   THEATRE 

THURSDAY  AFT..  Oct.  5,  at  3 

"  Readings  from  His  Own  Works." 
Orchestra  $2.00,  $1.50.    Balcony  $1.50  and  $1.00. 
Box-office  now  open  at  Paul  Elder's  and  Sher- 
man. Clay  it  Co.'s. 


Q 


RPHFTIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

1U  IIL.U  111  fct^o  Slock,oa  ^  p0WfJ1 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every   Day 
Return    Engagement 
NORA  BAYES 
America's    Favorite    Singing   Comedienne 
New    Songs — New    Costumes 
BALZER    SISTERS,    Aerial    Musical    Novelty; 
WEBB    and     BURNS,    the    Italian     Minstrels: 
WILLIAM  DEMAREST  and  ESTELLE  COL- 
LETTE,  Trifling  Talk,    Fancy  Fiddling,   and  a 
Careless  'Cello;    DEIRO,    Master  of  the   Piano 
Accordion;    ROBERT    DORE.    Eminent    Bari- 
tone,   and    GEORGE    HALPERIN,    Piano    Vir- 
tuoso;   ALLAN   DINEHART  and    Companv  in 
"The    Meanest    Man    in    the    World";     BERT 
KALMAR    and    JESSIE    BROWN     in     'Nur- 
seryland." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,   50c.      Phone — Douglas  70. 


CQRT> 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND     MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Week  Starts  Sunday,   Sept.   24 

(No    mat.    Sunday,    account    of   concert) 

2    p.    m.— TWICE    DAILY— 8    p.    m. 

D.    W.    Griffith's    Mighty    Masterpiece 

"The  Birth  of  a  Nation" 

("THE    CLANSMAN"! 
The    Only    Photoplay   That    Will    Live    Forevt 
"Pop"     Prices— Mats.,     25c;     Nights,    25c,     50c 
Coming — The  Big  Winter  Garden  Shov. ,   "A 
World    of    Pleasure." 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


The  -Melodramatic  Sensation  of  Vaudeville 

"THE  STRIKERS" 

An  Episode  of  Today 

■A    NIGHT    IN'    THE    PARK" 

BARRY   COLEMAN,   Ventriloquist 

EDNA    AUG.    Comedienne 

KIMBERLY    and    ARNOLD 

MELODY   SIX 
KARL    EMMY    and    His    P, 
Third     Episode,     "THE     CRIMSON     - 
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September  23,  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

\  new  novel  by  one  of  the  best-known 
women  writers -of  today  is  described  by  its 
pushing  publishers  as  the  story  of  a  "girl  oi 
today  in  revolt  against  the  restrictions  which 
bound  woman  in  the  past."  We  have  not 
read  this  story,  although  the  behests  of  stern 
duty  may  compel  us  to  do  so.  But  we  have 
read  more  than  fourteen  thousand  other 
stories  with  the  same  motif.  We  know  all 
about  the  girl  who  is  in  revolt — at  least  from 
the  novel-reader's  point  of  view.  We  have 
not  met  the  damsel  in  real  life,  because  the 
girl  in  real  life  is  under  no  restrictions  and 
therefore  need  not  revolt.  It  is  only  men 
who  are  restricted,  and  they  seem  to  have 
lost  the  power  of  rebellion. 

Now  there  is  a  certain  news  item  that  is 
going  the  round  of  the  daily  papers  and  that 
seems  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  emancipation 
of  women.  It  emanates  from  New  York,  and 
it  is  to  the  effect  that  the  police  have  been 
invoked  to  stop  a  certain  practice  said  to  be 
rife  among  manufacturing  and  commercial 
houses  who  ask  their  women  employees  to  go 
out  in  the  evening  with  buyers  from  the  coun- 
try who  have  come  to  New  York  to  make 
their  wholesale  purchases.  One- girl,  who  is 
described  as  a  "victim,"  says  that  she  refused 
to  do  this  and  was  dismissed.  The  assistant 
district  attorney  says  that  there  are  scores  of 
girls,  presumably  emancipated,  who  do  not 
refuse,  and  he  is  understood  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  law  should  intervene. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  law  should  in- 
tervene except  on  the  impossible  ground  that 
the  law  should  always  intervene  between  the 
citizen  and  temptation.  It  is  still  harder  to 
see  why  the  feminists  should  raise  a  clamor 
for  some  mysterious  reasons  of  sex  equality. 
No  one  ever  heard  of  the  law  intervening  to 
protect  the  virtue  of  a  man  from  the  blandish- 
ments of  women — a  much  more  real  situation. 
Some  little  time  ago  we  were  told  vocifer- 
ously that  the  emancipated  female  stenogra- 
pher was  in  perpetual  danger  from  her  em- 
ployer, and  some  rabid  feminist,  doubtless 
lamenting  her  own  absolute  immunity  from 
such  perils,  demanded  various  laws  for  her 
protection.  But  no  one  has  ever  suggested 
that  the  employer  is  in  danger  from  the 
stenographer,  which  is  far  more  often  the 
case.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  even  a  buyer 
from  the  country  would  be  quite  such  a 
Simple  Simon  as  to  allow  himself  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  evening  guidance  of  some  un- 
known young  woman,  and  thus  put  himself  in 
the  power,  not  only  of  the  young  woman 
herself,  but  also  of  her  employer.  If  he  is 
actually  such  an  idiot  as  this,  then  it  is  clearly 
he  who  needs  the  protective  laws.  In  fact 
he  needs  a  nurse,  an  attendant  from  the 
asylum. 

But  the  point  is  this :  Why  is  it  that 
women  clamor  so  loudly  for  emancipation, 
and  then  clamor  equally  loudly  for  the  special 
protection  of  the  police,  not  against  actual 
wrong,  but  against  temptation  ?  They  demand 
to  be  emancipated  from  the  yoke  of  inequality 
and  then  they  claim  a  definite  preferential 
treatment  in  the  way  of  protection.  If  I 
suggest  to  the  department-store  young  woman 
from  whom  I  am  buying  a  tie  that  she  go  to 
dinner  with  me — a  thing  I  have  no  intention 
to  do — I  may  find  myself  in  grave  trouble, 
and  deservedly  so.  But  if  she  were  to  make 
this  same  suggestion  to  me  and  I  were  to 
complain  to  the  police,  I  should  be  an  object 
of  derision,  and  deservedly  so.  And  she  is 
much  more  likely  to  make  the  suggestion  to 
me  than  I  am  to  make  it  to  her.  How  about 
my  unprotected  virtue?  The  district  attorney 
does  not  care  a  rap  about  it.  The  police 
show  a  callous  and  cynical  unconcern.  The 
purity  people  are  unmoved.  There  are  no  so- 
cieties, or  movements,  or  organizations  to 
which  I  can  appeal.  I  am  allowed  to  meander 
down  the  broad  path  of  dalliance,  and  of- 
ficialism shows  a  blank  indifference.  Sur- 
rounded by  predatory  females  who  unjustly 
suspect  me  of  owning  a  dollar,  I  am  left  to 
my  fate.  If  I  write  a  letter  to  an  emanci- 
pated young  woman  whom  I  do  not  know  and 
ask  her  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  me  and  to 
supper  afterwards  I  am  likely  to  receive  a 
visit  from  the  police,  or  perhaps  from  some 
purity  person.  But  if  the  young  woman 
writes  precisely  the  same  letter  to  me  I  should 
certainly  incur  obloquy  if  I  took  it  to  the 
police.  They  would  probably  hand  the  matter 
over  to  some  reporter  as  a  delightful  little 
news  item  and  then  I  should  wish  that  I  had 
died  in  infancy  or  had  never  been  born. 
Even  the  feminists  would  laugh  at  me. 
Doubtless  it  is  a  very  undesirable  thing  that 
a  young  woman  stenographer  or  model  should 
be  asked  to  escort  a  country  buyer  through 
the  giddy  whirl  of  his  evening's  amusement. 
But  the  remedy  should  be  supplied  by  herself 
and  not  by  the  poUce.  She  can  either  refuse 
to  go,  or  she  can  go  and  conduct  herself  with 
irreproachable  propriety.  She  can  not  be  in- 
jured against  her  will.  Many  European  cities 
hav  :  their  corps  of  "women  guides,  and  they 
do  not  get  into  trouble.  Women  are  not  in 
gr<  ater  danger  from  men  than  men  are  from 
ft    tpads. 

One  would  suppose  that  these  self-appointed 
champions  of  women  would  see  the  real  in- 
ferences  to    be    drawn    from    their    constant 


demands  that  the  woman  who  has  won  her 
"equality"  and  "emancipation"  must  now  be 
watched  over  by  a  staff  of  policemen  lest 
some  one  shall  tempt  her.  Certainly  she  is 
in  no  other  danger  than  this,  if  we  except 
such  crimes  of  violence  as  are  incidental  to 
even.-  civilization,  and  to  which  men  also  are 
equally  liable.  The  obvious  inference  is  that 
the  emancipated  woman  can  not  resist  tempta- 
tion, and  that  her  emancipation  is  only  from 
duty,  and  not  from  pleasure  or  self-indulgence 
or  folly.  No  one  suggests  that  men  shall  be 
protected  from  temptation.  There  are  no 
leagues  or  associations  or  movements  to  guard 
men  from  the  wiles  of  shop  assistants,  or 
models,  or  young  women  of  position  who 
write  them  notes  of  invitation,  as  young 
women  of  position  often  do  after  they  have 
ascertained  their  names  from  the  hotel  regis- 
ter. And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  men  are  far 
more  often  the  victims  of  temptation  than 
women. 

Surely  the  pubb'c  must  be  getting  a  little 
tired  of  these  incessant  and  feverish  clamors 
for  special  protection  to  be  extended  to  young 
women  who  are  not  in  the  least  danger  ex- 
cept from  their  own  follies  and  whose  only 
grievance  is  that  they  have  been  tempted. 


It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  New  York 
Sun  is  frequently  guilty  of  disseminating 
false  information  to  the  peril  and  annoyance 
of  good  citizenship.  For  example,  we  find  in 
a  recent  issue  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
who  is  properly  ashamed  to  sign  his  name 
and  who  raises  a  deceptive  whoop  of  joy  be- 
cause of  his  supposed  discovery  that  the  male 
:  collar  will  stay  "put"  without  the  aid  of  the 
back  button,  the  one  that  bores  into  your 
spinal  column  like  an  augur.  He  says  that  he 
dropped  his  button  two  weeks  ago  and  that  it 
immediately  ceased  to  exist,  as  collar  buttons 
always  do  when  they  are  dropped.  In  des- 
peration he  put  on  his  collar  without  it  and 
it  stuck,  and  now  he  wants  four  pens,  like 
the  President,  to  tell  us  all  about  it. 

Now  this  correspondent  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  him. 
An  embargo  should  be  put  on  his  infamous 
discoveries.  We  know  exactly  the  kind  of 
man  that  he  is.  He  is  a  higher-up,  probably 
a  malefactor  of  great  wealth.  Never  in  his 
life  has  he  done  a  stroke  of  honest  work  that 
compelled  him  to  stoop,  or  bend  his  neck. 
Of  course  any  collar  will  stick  as  long  as  the 
head  is  held  erect,  but  it  won't  stick  concur- 
rently with  the  doing  of  honest  work.  Let 
him  try  it,  and  he  will  find  that  his  collar 
nestles  at  once  in  his  back  hair.  He  reminds 
us  of  the  man  who  said  that  suspenders  were 
unnecessary  so  long  as  you  kept  your  hands  in 
your  trousers  pockets.  But  then  most  of  us 
find  it  necessary  to  keep  our  hands  in  the 
trousers  pockets  of  other  people. 


The  Village  Reprobate — Both  the  doctor 
an'  the  meenister  have  prophesied  that  I  wud 
fill  a  drunkard's  grave,  but  I'll  show  them 
they're  wrang.  The  Visitor — How  splendid 
of  "you,  Donald.  You've  made  up  your  mind 
to  be  a  teetotaler,  eh?  The  Village  Repro- 
katc — xa>  na,  I've  jist  made  up  my  mind  tae 
be  cremated. — London  Opinion. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 


THE  FAR  EAST 

J  ap  an— Korea — Manchuria 
China — The  Philippines 

Full  Tours  de  Luxe  with 
Escort —  Special  Features 


Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 
689  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


HONOLULU 

The  Way  to  Go!-*™,£s#^ 

OCEANICS.S.CO.  "Siau-.-siJioiu-.'-ramiu" 
S73HltSLS.F.ni»SittH6tt  IstCLSB*  2nd  S51B 
/Lmeu>Sydney,AuswJt»\    Sailings  every21days. 

VPv>.IOa.-$337^0mClJS(,pL26   0cL1?    Nov    7 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business   Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  83  First  Street 


[*V#     SUNSET      \*~ 
OGDEN  &5HASTA| 
\      ROUTES 

v3eTrS 


FIRST  IS  SAFETY 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


n 


Sunset  Route" Two     Daily 

Orleans     via 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
Am  erica. 


Trains  to  New 
Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"Ogden  Route    Four    Daily  Trains    to    Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


a 


Shasta  Route    Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


"El  PaSO  Route" Two   Daily    Trains    to    Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
The  -Golden  state"  Route  and  les,  Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 

^Ihoml^nsa'slM&Jut  sas  City.      Connecting  with 

iowa,  and  nimo.s.  through   Trains    to    Eastern 

Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 


On  little  Ned's  first  day  at  Sunday-school 
the  teacher  told  the  children  the  wonderful 
story  of  the  creation.  Little  Ned  walked 
aome  in  a  very  thoughtful  mood.  "Mother," 
tie  said,  "they  told  us  this  morning  that  God 
made  the  world  in  six  days.  Do  you  believe 
tie  could  do  it?" 


Budffius,  whom  Erasmus  called  "the  wonder 
jf  France,"  was  one  of  the  most  abstracted  of 
men.  One  day  his  house  took  fire,  and  the 
servants  rushed  into  his  study  to  inform  him 
af  his  danger;  but  the  scholar,  deep  in  his 
meditations,  answered  very  quietly :  "Tell 
my  wife;  you  know  that  I  never  disturb  my- 
self with   household   affairs. 


It  happened  at  a  wedding  in  Kentucky,  and 
as  usual  the  minister  in  the  course  of  the 
ceremony  said:  "If  any  one  has  aught  to 
say  why  this  couple  should  not  be  joined  in 
:he  holy  bonds  of  wedlock  let  him  now  speak 
ir  forever  hold  his  peace."  During  the  silence 
mat  followed  an  absent-minded  man  who  was 
iccustomed  to  serving  as  a  chairman  of  meet- 
,ng  arose  and,  rapping  the  top  of  the  pew 
sharply  with  his  knuckles,  said :  "There  being 
10  objection,  the  motion  is  carried." 


In  the  third-class  compartment  of  the  Lon- 
lon  train  the  conversation  turned  on  the  im- 
jortant  subject  of  economy.  Various  views 
vere  expressed.  Then  a  small  man  in  one 
:orner  said,  slowly:  "A  friend  o'  mine — 
eastways,  'e's  more  of  an  acquaintance  like 
— *e  aint  spent  a  'a'penny  in  five  years." 
'Rot!"  "Wot  are  you  givin'  us?"  and  simi- 
ar  remarks  greeted  this  statement.  "Fact !" 
iaid  the  small  one,  briefly,  as  he  lit  his  pipe. 
'But  Vll  be  out  of  jail  next  week." 


A  San  Francisco  schoolteacher,  who,  after 
many  years  of  service,  was  recently  pensioned, 
:ells  this  story  on  herself,  having  reached  a 
:omfortable  age  where  years  are  no  longer 
sf  any  moment :  It  came  about  that  her  class 
iiad  to  be  vaccinated,  according  to  law.  They 
made  a  terrible  fuss  about  it.  "Oh,  pshaw," 
said  the  teacher  to  them,  "that's  nothing. 
Why,  I've  been  vaccinated  twenty-one  times." 
"Is  that  once  every  seven  years,  Miss  Blank?" 
asked    James,    from    the    front    row,    eagerly. 


The  navy's  newest  recruit  was  hauled  be- 
fore the  commandant  of  the  naval  barracks 
in  a  charge  of  insubordination.  The  petty 
Dfficer  explained  that  the  man  had  resisted 
vhen  they  took  him  to  the  swimming  baths 
tor  the  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  natation. 
'What  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself," 
isked  the  commandant.  "Well,  sir,  it's  like 
:his  'ere.  I've  orily  bin  in  the  navy  three 
lays.  The  first  day  the  doctor  drawed  six 
if  me  teeth  out,  the  second  day  I  was  'ocu- 
ated,  an'  this  mornin'  the  petty  officer  comes 
ilong  to  me  an'  he  says:  'Come  on,  you  pup, 
we're  a-goin'  ter  drown  yer.'  " 


Andy  Donaldson,  a  well-known  character  of 
Glasgow,  lay  on  his  deathbed.  "I  canna'  leave 
ye  thus,  Nancy,"  the  old  Scotsman  wailed. 
"Ye're  ower  auld  to  work,  an'  ye  couldna' 
live  in  the  workhoose.  Gin  I  dee,  ye  maun 
marry  anither  man,  wha'U  keep  ye  in  com- 
fort in  yer  auld  age."  "Nay,  nay,  Andy,"  an- 
swered the  good  spouse ;  "I  couldna*  marry 
anither  man,  fer  whit  wull  I  dae  wi'  twa  hus- 
bands in  Heaven  ?"  Andy  pondered  over  this, 
but  suddenly  his  face  brightened.  "I  ha'e  it, 
Nancy!"  he  cried.  "Ye  ken  auld  John  Clem- 
mens?  He's  a  kind  man,  but  he's  no'  a  mem- 
ber o'  the  kirk.  He  likes  ye,  Nancy,  an'  gin 
ye'll  marry  him,  'twill  be  a'  the  same  in 
Heaven.  John's  no'  a  Christian,  and  he's  no' 
likely  to  get  there." 


One  of  the  features  of  the  Michigan  copper 
country  winter  is  the  enormous  amount  of 
snow  that  falls  and  stays  for  months.  Also, 
though  the  idea  may  not  seem  apropos,  there 
are  few  negroes  in  the  district.  The  only 
colored  folk  seen  are  the  few  waiters  and 
porters  from  the  railroad.  Two  of  them  were 
walking  along  the  principal  street  of  the  cop- 
per town  just  after  a  heavy  snowstorm.  Said 
one  to  the  other,  in  speaking  of  a  mutual  ac- 
quaintance:  "Dat  niggah  jes'  treats  me  wif 
contempt  lately.  He  jes'  ignohs  me.  Passed 
me  on  de  street  yestidday  wifout  speakin'  to 
me."  "Maybe  he  didn't  see  you,"  suggested 
the  other.  "Didn't  see  me !  Say,  man,  you 
mean  to  say  dat  one  niggah  could  pass 
'nudder  on  de  street  in  dis  yeah  town  an'  not 
see  him?     An'  in  all  dis  snow?" 


A  gentleman  traveling  stopped  at  the  house 
of  a  pious  old  woman,  and,  observing  her 
fondness  for  a  pet  dog,  ventured  to  ask  the 
name  of  the  animal.  The  good  woman  an- 
swered by  saying  that  she  called  him  "More- 
over." "Is  not  that  a  strange  name?"  in- 
quired the  gentleman.  "Yes,"  said  the  pious 
lady,   "but  I  thought  it  must  be   a  good   one 


as  I  found  it  in  the  Bible."  "Found  it  in  the 
Bible !"  quoted  the  gentleman.  "Pray,  in 
what  part  of  the  Bible  did  you  find  it?"  The 
old  lady  took  down  her  Bible  with  the  utmost 
reverence,  and,  turning  to  the  text,  read  as 
follows  :  "Moreover,  the  dog  came  and  licked 
his  sores." 


Deacon  Dryden  was  a  bitter  foe  of  the 
demon  rum.  His  clerk,  Jimmy  Jethro,  was,  in 
secret,  quite  friendly  with  the  horrid  mon- 
ster. Jimmy  roomed  above  a  store.  One  Sun- 
day morning,  after  a  session  at  poker,  Jimmy 
started  to  descend  the  stairs,  which  abutted 
on  the  street.  An  overload  of  whisky  caused 
him  to  fall  down  the  steps  and  roll  to  the 
middle  of  the  sidewalk,  just  as  the  deacon 
passed  on  his  way  home  from  church.  "Why, 
James !"  exclaimed  the  startled  deacon. 
"What  is  ihe  matter?"  "N-nozzen — nozzen 
'tall,"  stammered  Jimmy.  "  'At's  the  w-way  I 
always  come  down — hie — shtairs." 


The  Argus  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  pro- 
hibition violently.  Not  a  man  on  the  staff 
but  was  a  teetotaler.  Basil  Splivins,  the 
earnest  young  owner-editor,  saw  to  that.  The 
Argus  was  none  the  less  a  live,  an  aggressive 
newspaper,  out  for  all  the  news,  hustling  par- 
ticularly for  crime  stories  that  might  have 
had  a  foundation  in  booze.  The  night  of 
which  this  story  speaks  the  paper  was  about 
to  be  put  to  bed  and  Basil  Splivins  and  his 
staff  were  looking  forward  to  their  nocturnal 
carouse  over  at  the  dairy  lunch  when  a  man 
lurched  into  the  editorial  room.  He  was 
bleeding  from  a  number  of  wounds  and  he 
babbled  incoherently.  "The  man  is  drunk," 
said  Basil  in  horror,  "but  he  must  be  the 
victim  of  some  horrible  crime."  An  attempt 
was  made  to  get  his  story,  but  the  words 
formed  by  his  thick  tongue  and  drooling  lips 
were  unintelligible  to  any  of  the  staff.  "If 
we  only  had  a  drinking  man  here  he  might 
understand  him,"  suggested  one.  "Boys,"  said 
Basil,  "this  seems  to  be  an  important  story 
that  has  dropped  at  our  feet,  as  it  were.  I 
want  your  solemn  pledges  that  you  will  never 
disclose  what  I  am  about  to  do  this  night." 
The  pledges  were  given  with  a  solemnity  that 
seemed  to  fill  the  room  with  an  odor  of  sanc- 
tity. "Run  out  and  get  me  a  quart  bottle," 
said  Basil.  "I  must  learn  this  man's  lan- 
guage." 

•* 

THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


Lonesome. 
I'm  settin'  in  the  orchard 

On    a    fallen    apple    tree; 
They  aint  no  use  a  livin*  much — 

I'm   lonesome    as   can   be. 
I  want  to  tell  you  'bout  the  gal 

That   visited    us   this    yearl 
I  can't  tell  just  how  she  looked, 

For  there's  none  like  her  'round  here. 
Gee!   but  that  gal  was  a  peach! 

And  ever  since  she  left, 
I   am  so    sad   an'    lonesome-like, 

An'    sorter    feel    bereft. 
I  don't  know  what's  the  matter, 

But   I've   got   no    appetite, 
An'   when  a  person  speaks  to  me, 

I   want  to   up  an'   fight. 
It   aint  no    use  a-talkin', 

I'm  as  blue  as  I  can  be. 
I  never  will  forget  that  gal, 

An*  it  feels  like  love  to  mel 

St.   Louis   Post-Dispatch. 


Too  Proud  to  Loaf. 
We're   camping    on    the    Rio    Grande, 

With  nothing  much  to  do 
But  wash  our  shirts  and  darn  our  socks, 

And  darn  the  insects,  too. 
We  want  the  world  to  understand 

We're  not  too   proud  to  fight, 
But  draw  the  line  at  loafing  here 

With  things  that  sting  and  bite. 

The  rattlers  are  a  friendly  lot 

And    visit    us   by    scores, 
Tarantulas  prefer  our  tents 

To    sleeping    out   of    doors. 
We've  learned  the  horned  toad  is  but 

A  harmless  little  oaf, 
We're  not  a  bit  too  proud  to    fight, 

But    how   we   hate   to   loaf! 

In  napping  in  our   shoes  and  bats 

The    scorpion    persists, 
And  we  did  not  enust  to  be 

A  bunch   of  naturalists. 
We're  not  too  proud  to  fight  the  foe 

No    matter    when    he    comes. 
But  are   ashamed    to   wait  around 

And  loaf,  and  twirl  our  thumbs. 

While  we  are  valeting  for  mules 

And   building  fences   here, 
Some  other   fellows  have  the  jobs 

We  held  for  many  a  year. 
We're  not  too  proud  to  fight — in  fact 

We'd   glory   in   a    fray, 
But  we're  too  busy  just  to  sit 

And  loaf  our  time  away. 

O!   this  is  not  a  soldier's  life, 

This  slugging  sand  and  sun, 
Mosquitos,    fleas,    and    all   the  pests 

That  crawl  and  fly  and   run. 
We're  not  too  proud  for  Freedom's  sake 

To   fight  and  bleed  and  die, 
But  loafing  will   not  help  to  keep 

Old   Glory   in  the   sky. 

— Minna  Irving,  in  Leslie's  Weekly. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip.' 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the   following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Page  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Carlton  Gorrill  was  solemnized  last  Tues- 
day evening  at  St.  Clement's  Church  in  Clare- 
mont.  Rev.  Franklin  Martyr  officiated.  Miss 
.Marjorie  Page  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  the 
bridesmaids  were  Miss  Dorothy  Edinger  and  Miss 
Mary  Stillman.  Mr.  Miller  Hotchkiss  was  the 
best"  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gorrill  have  gone  to 
Southern  California  on  their  wedding  trip  and 
upon  their  return  they  will  reside  in  Berkeley. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Marjorie  Shepard  and 
Lieutenant  George  Derby  Holland,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
solemnized  Tuesday  evening  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
Virginia.  Mrs.  Holland  is  the  daughter  of  Mr, 
A.  D.  Shepard  and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Edwin 
Long,  with  whom  she  has  recently  resided.  Lieu- 
tenant Holland  and  Mrs.  Holland  have  gone  to 
Baltimore  on  their  wedding  trip  and  will  reside  at 
Fort  Monroe  for  several  months  upon  their  re- 
turn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McCullough  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  Friday  evening  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Charles  Whitney    Carpenter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  dinner 
and  theatre  party  Wednesday  evening  in  honor 
of  Miss  Martha  Brevoort.  The  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Miss  Marion 
Zeile,  Mr.  Charles  Freeborn,  Mr.  Percy  King,  and 
Mr.    Oscar  Brown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Armsby  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Marin  Golf  and  Country 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  compliment 
to  Mrs.  John  Gill. 

Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday 
evening  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael.  Her  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mills..  Miss  Ruth 
Taft,  Mr.  Lucio  Mintzer,  and  Mr.  William 
Mintzer. 

Mrs.  George  Earr  Baker  gave  an  informal  bridge 
party  Saturdas'  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  gave  a  dinner  Sat- 
urday evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club 
in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Hobart  Chat  field- Taylor. 

Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club.  Those  bidden  to  the 
affair  were  Mrs.  George  WhitteH,  Mrs.  William 
Sproule,  Mrs.  Macondray  Moore,  Miss  Marian 
Newhall,    and    Miss  Helen   Jones. 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Farquharson  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  in  Sea  Cliff  in 
honor  of  Mrs.   William  H.   La  Boyteaux. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  her  home  on  Buchanan 
Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Moreland.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Stone  Wallace.  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Russell  J. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin,  Mrs.  Robert 
Oxnard,  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Gove,  and  Miss  Lily  O'Connor. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  William  Geer  Hitchcock.  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard  Charaberlin,  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Cyril 
Tobin,  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Mrs.  George  Nickel, 
Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
Mrs.    Baldwin   Wood,   and   Mrs.   Herbert   Payne. 

Miss  Evelyn  Waller  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Wednesday  in  compliment  to  Miss  Marie  Hatha- 
way. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Monday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  compliment 
to  Senator  James  D.  Phelan,  who  recently  returned 
from  Washington.  Those  bidden  to  the  affair 
were  Count  del  Valle  de  Salazar  and  Countess 
de  Salazar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
S.  Martin,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Moreland,  Miss  Mary  Phelan,  Mr.  Enrique  Grau, 
Mr.  Dudley  FL-ld  Malone,  and  Captain  Charles 
Howl  and. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Black  gave  a  dinner-dance 
Monday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis.  The  guests 
were  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel,  Miss  Leslie  Miller, 
Miss  Phyllis  de  Young,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss 
Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Beatrice  Nickel,  Miss  Cor- 
renah  de  Pue,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Ruth 
Zeile,  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam,  Miss  Gertrude  Hop- 
kins, Mr.  Kenneth  Moore,  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Dean  Witter,  Mr.  William  Parrott,  Mr. 
Douglas  Alexander,   Mr.   Homer   Curran,   Mr.   Ken- 


neth Monteagle,  Mr.  Daniel  Volkmann.  Mr.  \\  en- 
dell  Kuhn,  Mr.  Corbett  Moody,  Mr.  Harry 
Crocker,   and    Mr.    Frederick   Van    Sicklen,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  in 
honor  of  Miss  Helen  Hamilton  and  Mr.  George 
Howard.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Payne,  Miss  Josephine  Parrott,  Miss  Ara- 
bella Schwerin,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Mr.  Ed- 
munds Lvman,  Mr.  Ward  Barron,  Mr.  John  Par- 
rott, Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Doug- 
las   Alexander. 

Miss  Enid  Foster  gave  a  studio  tea  Saturday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Ross,  her  guests  includ- 
ing Mrs.  James  K.  Armsby,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mac- 
Donald,  Mrs.  Alan  MacDonald,  Mrs.  Winfield 
Scott  Davis,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Davis,  and  Miss  Mary 
Armsby. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hunt  gave  a  bridge  Thursday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Ross. 

Mrs.  Emilia  MacGavin  gave  a  bridge-tea 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Warner  and  Mrs. 
Dutro  Cale.  Mrs.  MacGavin  was  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving her  guests  by  Mrs.  Duval  Moore,  Mrs. 
Walter  MacGavin,  Mrs.  Thomas  Addis,  Mrs.  Cle- 
ment Gray,  and  Miss  Laura  Baldwin. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  entertained  infor- 
mally at  luncheon  Monday  at  the  St.  Francis,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall,  Mrs. 
George  Joseph  Crockett,  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S. 
Wilson. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Miss  Helen  Jones  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street  in  honor  of  Miss 
Elva  de  Pue.  Her  guests  were  Mrs.  George 
Nickel,  Mrs.  Ward  Barron,  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford, 
Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss  Josephine  Parrott.  Miss 
Beatrice  Nickel,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  and  Miss 
Marion    Zeile. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame 
in  honor  of  their  niece,  Miss  Emily  Pope.  The 
guests  included  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss 
Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Mary-  Donohoe,  Miss  EJena 
Eyre,  Miss  Cecilia  Casserly,  Miss  Helen  Hamil- 
ton, Miss  Leontine  de  Sabla,  Miss  Margaret 
Scbeld,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Shreve,  Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  Miss  Mary  Louise  Black, 
Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Barbara  Parrott, 
Miss  Sophie  Beylard,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss 
Julia  Van  Fleet.  Miss  Miriam  Beaver,  Miss  Helen 
Crocker,  Mr.  Corbett  Moody,  Mr.  Joseph  Moody, 
Mr.  Covington  Janin,  Mr.  Robert  Coleman,  Jr., 
Mr.  George  Howard,  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn, 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  Jr.,  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark, 
Mr.  Kenneth  Moore,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr. 
Dudley  Eliss,  Mr.  Ralston  Page,  Mr.  Harry 
Crocker,  Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman.  Mr.  William  S. 
Tevis,  Jr.,  Mr.  Atherton  Eyre,  Mr.  Kenneth  Mon- 
teagle, and  Mr.  J.  Leroy  Nickel,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Andrew  Moreland,  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Gove,  Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney,  Mrs. 
George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  J. 
R.  K.  Xuttal!,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Robert 
J.  Woods,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  William 
Hinckley  Taylor,  and  Miss  Lily  O'Connor. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Miss  Alice  Keeler  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
at  luncheon  Friday  at  her  home  in  Ross. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  The  guests 
included  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Tobin,  Mrs.  Harry  Bab 
cock,  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  Henry  E- 
Bothin,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  James  Ward 
Keeney,  Mrs.  Andrew  Moreland,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch,  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Devereaux,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford 
S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman,  Mr.  Prescott 
Scott,    and    Mr.    Stewart   Low^-ry. 

Mr.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  the  St.  Francis.  Among  his  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  Dr.  Alan- 
son  Weeks  and  Mrs.  Weeks,  Mrs.  Robin  Hayne. 
Mrs.  Relda  Ford  Stott,  Mrs.  John  Howe,  Mr. 
Wellington  Gregg,  and  Mr.  Leroy  Tracy  Ryone. 
Mrs.  William  Holmes  McKittrick  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Friday  in  her  apartments  at  Stanford  Court. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  gave  a  house 
party  over  the  week-end  at  their  home  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon    Thursday    at    her    home    in    Menlo,    her 
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guests  including  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Payne,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry 
Pool. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  gave  a  tea-dance 
Saturday    afternoon   at   their    home    in    Burlingame. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  gave  a  tea  Sunday  at 
her  home  in  San  Mateo  in  compliment  to  .Miss 
Josephine   Grant  "and    Miss    Emily    Pope. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman  gave  an  informal  dinner 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  compliment- 
ing   Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    Barr   Baker. 

Dr.  George  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Lyman  gave  a 
dinner  recently  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Duane  Bliss,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  gave  a  lea  recently  at 
Coronado   in   compliment   to    Mrs,    CarpeuU-r    Nave. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  have  taken  an  apart- 
ment on  Pacific  Avenue,  where  they  will  pass  the 
winter   months. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  left  Wednesday  for  a 
brief  visit   to    New   York. 

Miss  Ruth  Welsh  is  spending  several  days  in 
Menlo  Park  as  the  guest  of   Miss   Elena   Eyre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge  have  arrived  from 
Salt  Lake  City  to  remain  for  the  winter.  They 
have  taken  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Dn'scoll's  house  on 
Broadway. 

Miss  Phyllis  de  Young  returned  Tuesday  to  her 
home  in  San  Rafael,  after  a  visit  with  Miss  Helen 
Garritt   at  her   home  on   Pacific   Avenue. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Arnold  and  Miss  Maud  Clements 
have  arrived  from  the  Presidio  of  Monterey  and 
are  guests  of  Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  at  her  home 
at  Fort  Mason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hubert  Mee  have  gone  to 
Honolulu  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gayle  Anderton  have  taken 
possession  of  their  new  home  in  Hillsborough, 
where  they  will  pass  the  winter  months. 

Miss  Constance  Russell  has  returned  to  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall  in  San  Rafael, 
after    a   visit    in    Sausalito. 

Mr.  George  Barr  Baker  left  Saturday  for  the 
East  and  will  sail  next  week  for  Europe. 

The  Misses  Alice  and  Lucy  Hanchett  will  leave 
October  1st  for  Millbrook,  New  York,  where  they 
will  attend  school. 

The  Misses  Emilie  and  Josephine  Parrott  will 
leave  in  a  few  weeks  for  New  York  to  pass  the 
winter  with  their  mother,    Mrs.  John  Parrott. 

Mrs.  William  H.  La  Boyteaux  and  Miss  Emily 
La  Boyteaux  are  spending  several  days  at  the 
McCloud    Country    Club. 

Mr.  Henry  Eliot  Miller  left  Saturday  for  a 
month's  visit    in    New    York   and    Washington. 

Miss  Margaret  Nichols  is  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid  at  her  camp  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr., 
have  returned  from  the  country  place  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  on  the  McCloud 
River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Bullard  are  spending 
a  few  weeks  in  Chicago. 

Major  Robert  Abernethy  and  Mrs.  Abernethy 
will  leave  in  December  for  the  Philippines,  where 
they   will   reside   for  several   months. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling,  who  has  been  passing 
several  weeks  at  her  country  home  in  Monterey, 
has  gone  to  Byron  Springs  for  a  ten  days*  so- 
journ. 

Miss  Rhoda  Fullam  is  visiting  in  San  Mateo  as 
the  guest  of  Miss   Arabella   Schwerin. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Black  passed  the  week-end  in 
Burlingame  as  the  house-guest  of  Miss  Helen 
Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling  left  Sunday 
for  the  East,  where  they  plan  to  remain  for  some 
weeks. 

Lieutenant  Harry  Gantz  and  Mrs.  Gantz  arrived 
from  San  Diego  a  few  days  ago  and  are  guests 
at   the    Clift  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton  returned  Monday  to  her 
home  in  Belvedere  from  a  visit  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Henderson  at  their  home  in  Menlo. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Bertheau  and  the  Misses 
Jeannette  and  Elise  Bertheau  have  closed  their 
home  in  Belvedere  and  returned  to  the  city  for 
the  winter. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore  returned  Thursday  from 
a  visit  in  San  Mateo  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin 
Hayne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winfield  Dorn  have  returned  from 
their  wedding  trip  and  are  established  in  their 
home  in   Greenwich  Terrace. 

Mrs.  William  Sproule  left  during  the  week  for 
New  York.  Upon  her  return  to  California  Mrs. 
Sproule  will  be  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jenkins  left  Wednesday 
for  a  month's  visit  in  the  East 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Moreland,  and  Miss  Callie  Doyle  left  Thursday 
for  a  week's  trip  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Wilson  and  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Marie  Wilson  Stoney,  are  visiting 
friends  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  are  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Kohl  at  their  home  in 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Stovel  left  Saturday 
for  New  York,  where  they  will  be  the  guests  of 
their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hjalmar   Hjorth    Boyesen. 

Miss  Barbara  Donohoe,  who  has  been  spending 
the  summer  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
A.  Donohoe,  has  resumed  her  studies  at  Sacred 
Heart  Academy  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Belden  left  last  week 
for   a  visit  of   a   few   weeks    in    New    York. 

Rear-Admiral  Cameron  McRae  Winslow  and 
Mrs.  Winslow  will  spend  the  winter  months  at 
Newport, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Shepard  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Union  Street,  after  a  visit  to  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  John  Barton,  accompanied  by  her  daughter. 
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Mrs.  Barton  Cuyler,  her  grandchildren.  Miss  Gra« 
Cuyler  and  Master  Barton  Cuyler,  and  hS 
nephew,  Mr.  Willard  Barton,  left  on  Monday  for 
New  York.  Mrs.  Barton  will  spend  the  winter 
there.  The  party  will  stop  en  route  at  the  <ir;ir.tl 
Canon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McCullough  have  gone  to 
New  York,  where  they  will  be  guests  at  the  RitK 
Carlton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White  left  Saturday  ffl 
a  visit  in  New  York  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrenef 
Metcalfe  Symmes. 

Mr.  George  G.  Coleman  of  Santa  Barbara  ha* 
been  spending  several  days  at  Byron   Springs. 

Mr.  Baltzer  Peterson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ferdinand  C.  Peterson  of  Belvedere,  left  la  t 
week  for  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  take  a  post- 
graduate   course    at  Harvard    University. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Menzies  are  being 
congratulated  on  the  arrival  of  a  daughter  at 
their  home  in  San  Rafael. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.   Fritz   Barkan  are  being  con- 
gratulated on  the  arrival  of  a  daughter. 


The  hand-woven  blankets  made  by  the  In- 
dian girls  of  Mexico,  to  whom  a  dime  a  day 
is  a  good  wage,  although  they  begin  work  at 
sunrise  and  labor  until  sunset,  are  the  ad- 
miration and  despair  of  all  who  appreciate 
fine  handiwork  or  value  perfect  color  combi- 
nations. 


Wanted — A  young  lady  to  act  as  gov- 
erness to  two  children,  aged  11  and  9.  Only 
one  who  speaks  a  perfect  German  and  French 
need  apply.  Communicate  with  Mrs.  I.  W. 
Hellman,  jr.,   San   Leandro,   California. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

Theodore  F.  Van  Tassell  died  in  San  Fran- 
isco  on  Monday,  September  18th,  after  a 
esidence  of  sixty-two  years  in  California,  the 
jeater  part  of  that  time  having  been  spent 
n  San  Francisco.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
^ity  Guard  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
)lympic  Club.  Mr.  Van  Tassell  is  survived 
y   three   children   and  by  two   grandchildren. 


Bond  brokers  and  others  interested  in  main- 
aining  the  present  order  of  things  in  the 
olice  courts  are  opposing  the  initiative  peti- 
ion  signed  by  over  29,000  people  for  various 
leasures  of  reform.  In  the  hope  of  defeat- 
ng  the  proposed  improvements  they  are 
rging  another  amendment  similar  in  form, 
ut  with  the  most  important  provisions 
bitted.  A  member  of  the  board  of  super- 
isors  is  quoted  as  saying,  "It  looks  to  me  as 
hough  it  is  purely  an  effort  to  use  this  board 
o  try  and  befog  what  29,000  people  have 
aid  they  would  like  to  be  enacted  into  law 
F  a  majority  of  the  people  will  agree  to  it." 


Mayor  Rolph  will  submit  to  the  judiciary 
ommittee  of  the  board  of  supervisors  a  pro- 
osed  charter  amendment  for  an  increase  in 
he  salary  of  the  city  attorney.  In  trying  to 
11  the  position  vacated  by  Percy  V.  Long  the 
layor  finds  that  he  is  unable  to  secure  a  com- 
etent  man  at  the  present  salary  of  $5000  a 
ear.  He  believes  that  double  that  amount 
hould  be  paid.         

Thornwell  Mullally,  managing  director  of 
tie  Path  of  Gold  celebration  in  the  Exposi- 
ion  Auditorium  on  October  5th,  has  invited 
le  participation  of  twenty-nine  foreign  coun- 
ries  and  expects  favorable  replies  from  all 
f  them.  In  this  way  an  international  aspect 
/ill  be  given  to  the  proceedings. 


The  prosecution  having  concluded  its  case 
gainst  Warren  K.  Billings,  charged  in  con- 
ection  with  the  recent  bomb  outrage,  the  de- 
ense  has  been  begun  by  Attorney  Maxwell 
-IcNutt,  who  proposes  to  call  sixty  or  seventy 
/itnesses  in  support  of  an  alibi.  The  prose- 
ution  closed  its  case  with  the  testimony  of 
ohn  McDonald,  who  swore  that  he  had  seen 
iillings  place  the  suitcase  supposed  to  have 
ontained  the  bomb  on  the  sidewalk  where  it 
:xploded  a  few  minutes  later.  McDonald  is 
:he  only  witness  whose  evidence  is  of  so  di- 
rect a  character.       

Facing  charges  of  contempt  of  court,  Mayor 
ames  Rolph,  Jr.,  and  the  eighteen  members 
•f  the  board  of  supervisors  have  been  cited 
o  appear  before  Superior  Judge  J.  M.  Sea- 
/ell.  The  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
aents  of  the  city  and  county  government  are 
barged  with  ignoring  a  writ  of  mandate 
ssued  by  Judge  Seawell  on  August  18th,  or- 
lering  them  to  allow  approximately  $30,000 
o  pay  eleven  judgments  against  the  city  for 
axes  unlawfully  levied  and  collected  in  1908. 
?he  plaintiff  in  the  action  is  Chester  A.  Pink- 
lam,  assignee  of  the  holders  of  the  eleven 
udgments.  

Mr.  H.  F.  Alexander,  president  of  the  Pa- 
nne Alaska  Navigation  Company,  has  denied 
Jie  purchase  by  his  company  of  the  Pacific 
~oast  Steamship  Company's  ships,  or  of  the 
leaver,  the  Rose  City,  the  Humboldt,  or  any 
>ther  vessels.  He  says  "there  is  absolutely 
10  truth  in  such  reports." 


Emil  G.  Buehrer,  president  of  the  Cooks' 
Jnion,  on  behalf  of  all  the  striking  culinary 
inions  has  brought  suit  in  the  superior  court 
igainst  the  members  of  the  Law  and  Order 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
■ecover  $300,000  damages  for  alleged  con- 
spiracy and  an  injunction  to  prevent  them 
rora  further  interference  with  the  unions, 
rhose  named  as  defendants  are  F.  J.  Koster, 
Z.  R.  Johnson,  C.  P.  Michaels,  George  Rolph, 
md  Wallace  Alexander. 


Nine  I.  W.  W.  agitators  were  arrested  by- 
he  police  on  Sunday  while  holding  a  meet- 
ng  at  Columbus  Avenue  and  Green  Street. 
Fhe  information  on  which  the  police  acted 
vas  contained  in  a  letter  mailed  to  Italy  by 
ine  of  those  arrested  and  containing  refer- 
ences to  a  revolutionary  plot  as  well  as  a 
photograph  of  the  men  involved.  The  letter 
was  opened  by  the  Italian  war  censors  and 
nailed  by  them  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.        

Principal  James  E.  Addicott  of  the  Poly- 
technic High  School  and  Miss  Maria  Van 
Vleck,  head  of  the  art  department  of  the 
school,  have  been  summoned  before  the  board 
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of  education  on  a  charge  of  permitting  im- 
proprieties in  the  presentation  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Apollo  Art  Club  in  the  school 
auditorium  on  September  15th.  Miss  Van 
Vleck  has  made  a  spirited  defense  of  the  ex- 
hibition, denying  that  any  of  the  children 
were  improperly  clothed,  as  alleged,  and 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Roncoveri  is 
quoted  as  being  of  opinion  that  the  charge 
may  be  classed  with  the  Los  Angeles  agitation 
against  the  picture  of  the  Discobolus  in  the 
new  sixth  readers. 


Chief  of  Police  White  has  admitted  that 
gambling  houses  are  operating  freely  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city  without  opposition  from 
the  police  and  that  he  is  powerless  to  stop 
them.  He  says  that  inability  to  obtain  evi- 
dence and  failure  to  get  convictions  in  the 
police  courts  are  the  obstacles  confronting 
him.  

Superior  Judge  George  Buck  of  Redwood 
City,  impaneling  a  new  grand  jury,  told  its 
members  that  the  gambling  situation  in  San 
Mateo  had  become  a  disgrace  to  the  county 
and  urged  them  to  institute  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation.   

The  directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  As- 
sociation have  decided  to  complete  the  legal 
details  of  the  transfer  of  the  Exposition 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  to  the  association  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  to  initiate  a  campaign 
to  procure  a  permanent  endowment  fund  of 
$5,000,000.  From  May  15th  to  September 
1  lth  there  was  a  total  attendance  at  the 
palace  of  47,000,  or  an  average  of  more  than 
400  per  day.  This  figure  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  gallery  of  any  city  in  the  country  the 
size  of  San  Francisco. 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  first  number  of  the  first  programme  of 
the  season  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, scheduled  for  Friday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 27th,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  will  be 
Brahms'  First  Symphony,  which  Conductor 
Alfred  Hertz  considers  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable works  in  symphonic  literature. 

The  second  number  of  the  first  programme 
will  be  devoted  to  a  symphonic  poem  by 
Chausson,  called  "Viviane,"  a  tender  lyric 
piece,  which  will  serve  in  contrast  to  the 
powerful  strains  of  Brahms.  The  concert 
will  be  concluded  by  the  overture  to  Sme- 
tana's  "The  Bartered  Bride,"  for  which  Hertz 
invariably  received  an  ovation  at  the  various' 
presentations  of  the  opera  under  his  direction 
at  the   Metropolitan   Opera   House. 

In  planning  his  programme  Hertz  has  en- 
deavored to  cover  every  school  of  music  and 
to  give  of  the  best  and  most  representative  of 
each  school.  Most  of  his  selections  for  the 
season  have  never  been  given  before  by  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  and  many 
have  never  been  heard  in  San  Francisco. 

Gluck's  classic  overture  to  "Iphigenia  in 
Aulis,"  which  Wagner  is  on  record  as  saying 
that  it  represented  Gluck  at  his  noblest,  and 
for  which  Wagner  himself  composed  the  end- 
ing for  concert  purposes,  will  be  the  first 
number  of  the  second  Friday  symphony  con- 
cert on  November  10th. 

Secretary-Manager  A.  W.  Widenham  states 
that  the  sale  of  guarantors'  season  tickets  for 
the  twelve  Friday  symphony  concerts  will 
open  at  the  offices  of  the  association  in  the 
Phelan  building  on  September  25th,  and  con- 
tinue until  October  6th.  The  season  ticket 
sale  for  subscribers  will  be  on  from  October 
9th  to  October  20th.  On  October  23d  seats 
for  single  concerts  will  be  placed  on  sale  at 
Sherman,    Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Season  tickets  for  the  twelve  Friday  sym- 
phony concerts  will  cost  $20  for  seats  in  the 
orchestra  and  the  first  three  rows  of  the  bal- 
cony, single  seats  costing  $2.  Season  tickets 
for  the  next  five  rows  in  the  balcony  will  be 
$15,  with  $1.50  for  single  seats.  Seats  in  the 
last  eight  rows  of  the  balcony  will  be  offered 
at  $10  for  the  season  and  $1  for  single  con- 
certs. The  first  seven  rows  of  the  gallery 
will  be  $10  for  season  tickets  and  $1  for 
single  concerts,  and  the  remaining  eight  rows 
will  be  $8  for  season  tickets  and  75  cents 
for   single '  concerts. 

The  prices  for  boxes  and  loges  follow : 
Lower  boxes,  containing  eight  seats,  $240 ; 
lower  boxes,  containing  six  seats,  $180;  upper 
boxes,  containing  eight  seats,  $170 ;  upper 
boxes,  containing  six  seats,  $150 ;  loges  at 
balcony  circle,  containing  five  seats,  $150. 


Will  Lecture  on  Tagore. 
Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji,  a  well-known  Bengali 
poet,  will  be  heard  in  a  lecture  at  the  Paul 
Elder  gallery  at  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  September  29th.  He  is  to  give  a 
biographical  interpretation  of  Sir  Rabindra- 
nath  Tagore,  and  will  discuss  the  evolution 
of   his   spiritual    message    through    his   poetry. 


"Isn't  what  they  call  'the  approach'  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  golf?"  "Very  im- 
portant. You've  got  to  have  the  kind  of  a 
job  that  will  permit  you  to  approach  thf 
golf  links  early  in  the  afternoon." — Washing- 
ton Star. 


The  Ancient  Siskiyous. 
According  to  geologists  the  summits  of  the 
Siskiyou  Mountains,  the  border  guardians  be- 
tween California  and  Oregon,  constitute  one 
of  the  oldest  bits  of  land  in  the  world.  They 
were,  assert  the  scientists,  growing  a  forest 
when  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  still  be- 
neath the  water.  They  were  the  hillocks  of 
a  low  flat  island  a  hundred  miles  in  length 
when  the  Pacific  Ocean  reached  eastward  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Gigantic  saurians 
basked  in  the  shade  of  the  island's  trees,  and 
the  leviathan  of  the  Scriptures  swam  about  its 
shores.  Finally  the  Pacific  slope  emerged  from 
the  ocean  and  the  island  became  the  back- 
bone of  a  mountain  range.  Siskiyou  tunnel, 
at  an  elevation  of  over  4000  feet,  extends 
through  a  solid  bank  of  ocean  shells,  and  for 
its  length  of  3100  feet  follows  the  shore  line 
of  the  ancient  island,  as  indicated  by  the 
sandstone  which  once  formed  its  beach.  "Two 
miles  east  of  Siskiyou  tunnel"  (says  a  writer 
in  "The  Sacred  Summits  of  the  Siskiyous") 
"Pilot  Rock  rises  from  the  very  vertebrae  of 
the  barrier  to  lift  its  sheer  walls  six  hundred 
feet  in  the  air.  Pilot  Rock  is  a  chimney  that 
burned  out  in  a  hotter  fire  than  was  ever 
known  of  man.  It  was  one  of  the  flues 
through  which  the  molten  lava  spouted  to 
form  the  range.  So  terrific  was  the  outburst 
that  it  left  the  strange,  fantastically  shaped 
chimney  standing  there  against  the  sky.  It 
was  to  come  into  use,  in  the  due  procession 
of  events,  as  one  of  the  great  signal  towers 
of  the  Western  wilderness,  toward  which,  on  a 
hazeless  day,  the  red  hunters,  and  warriors 
for  a  hundred  miles  around  would  turn  a 
watchful  eye.  Besides  the  rock  was  the 
meeting-place  of  chiefs.  They  called  it  Sis- 
ki-you,  meaning  the  council  ground.  The  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations  was  made  known 
from  this   chimney  top. 

"The  Indians  used  a  finger  of  black  smoke 
by  day  and  a  tongue  of  red  flame  by  night. 
When  the  chief  of  the  Shastas  died,  the 
word  was  flashed  from  the  mountain  that 
bore  the  'tribal  name,  was  repeated  from  Pilot 
Rock,  and  presently  the  Indians  of  the  Mc- 
Loughlin  Peak  region,  far  to  the  north,  were 
making  mourning  sign. 

"When  gold  was  discovered  around  Yreka 
in  northern  California,  the  settlers  of  the 
Mazamas  country  in  Oregon  wished  to  join 
the  rush,  but  knew  no  southward  trail.  It 
was  then  that  a  chieftain,  whose  daughter 
had  been  brought  back  to  health,  led  his 
white  benefactors  to  a  peak  and  pointed 
across  eighty  miles  of  shimmering  valley  and 
hill  to  Pilot  Rock.  'By  the  right  side  leads 
an  easy  trail,'  the  wrinkled  leader  said.  His 
friends  were  instantly  on  their  way  and  they 
had  picked  up  fortunes  at  Yreka  before  their 
neighbors  of  the  Mazamas  could  break  their 
way  through  a  tangled  waste  in  which  they 
could  find  no  single  sign  of  a  road. 

"In  the  days  of  warfare  with  the  native 
tribes  the  whites  came  to  know  and  dread 
the  almost  incredible  powers  of  Pilot  Rock. 
As  often  as  a  punitive  expedition  approached 
the  barrier  range,  the  whites  were  spied  by 
sharp  eyes,  the  warning  was  kindled  upon 
the  rock,  and  the  faithful  sentries  had  van- 
ished before  the  enraged  soldiery  could 
struggle  up  to  the  red  tower  and  quench  the 
signal  flames.  Throughout  the  Modoc  wars 
runners  brought  frequent  wcrd  to  the  rene- 
gade Captain  Jack  from  this  clearing-house  of 
the  news.  No  wonder  the  Indians  lighted  all 
the  peaks  around  with  altar  fires  and  called 
them  by  a  name  which  meant  the  Sacred 
Summits  of  the  Siskiyous  ! 

"Gallant    General    Canby    knew    and    hated 


Pilot  Rock.  General  Fremont  is  said  to  have 
included  it  in  his  explorations  and  in  his  plans. 
Often  Joaquin  Miller  sought  the  place  for  in- 
spiration and  lingered  until  there  hurst  from 
his  lips  some  new  song  of  the  twin  empires 
that  unrolled  below  his  eyes.  A  host  of  pil- 
grims of  the  adventure  trail  have  halted  there 
to  rest,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  far- 
reaching  outlook  from  this  vantage  point." 


She — What  did  papa  say  when  you  told  him 
of    our    engagement  ?      He — Well — er — really, 

dear She — Oh,    you    can    leave    out    the 

swear   words.      He — Then    there's    nothing   to 
tell  you. — Boston    Transcript. 


-FOR    RENT- 


At  Woodside,  attractive  house  of  nine 
three  baths,  and  porches.  Three  open  fire- 
places, telephone,  and  electric  lights.  Large 
grounds  with  flowers  and  small  orchard. 
Garage  and  barn  with  man's  sleeping  quarters. 
Half -hour  by  automobile  from  Redwood  City 
or  Stanford  University.  House  can  be  had 
unfurnished  or  partly  furnished  from  October 
15th.  For  terms  write  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Eeatty, 
474  Churchill  Avenue,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  or 
telephone  P.   A.   238. 


THE  MENDING  CLUB 

521  Sutter  St.,  near  Powell    -    San  Francisco 

All  kinds  of  Mending,  Repairing,  Alterations. 
Remodeling,  Plain  Sewing,  Boudoir  Sets.  Cur- 
tains. Pillows,  Laundry  and  Fancy  Bags. 

LADIES'  TAILORED  SUITS  MADE  INTO 
ONE  PIECE  DRESSES 

BACHELOR'S  DARNING  AND  MENDING 

MEN'S    SHIRTS  REPAIRED  A  SPECIALTY 


LAKE  TAHOE 

BY 

Electric  Train  and  Automobile 

Leave  San  Francisco  7 :20  a.  m.  from  Key 
Route  Ferry  Depot,  Oakland,  Antioch  and 
Eastern  Railway  electric  train  to  Sacramento 
and  Pierce-Arrow  Auto  Stage  direct  to  the 
Lake. 

An  enjoyable  one-day  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe, 
"the   Wonderland  of  the  Sierras." 

Write    for    full    particulars. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH.  Traffic    Manager 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Men's  Luncheon 

Served    in    Grill 

50  Cents 


Dancing  every  evening, 
except  Sunday,  in  the 
Rose  Room.  Hickman's 
Orchestra. 


The  Crocker  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Condition  at  Close  of  Business  September  12,  1916 

RESOURCES 

Loans    and    Discounts $19,236,494.41 

U.   S.   Bonds 1,996,400.00 

Other    Bonds    and    Securities 2,236,394.75 

Capital   Stock  in   Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San   Francisco 120,000.00 

Customers'  Liability  under  Letters  of  Credit 875.726.84 

CASH    AND    SIGHT    EXCHANGE 18.205.023.06 

$42,670,039.06 

LIABILITIES 

Capital *  2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and   Undivided   Profits 3,532,079.31 

Circulation  1,947.197.511 

Letters    of    Credit 894,656.84 

DEPOSITS 34.296,105.41 

$42,670,039.06 

OFFICERS 

WM.  H.    CROCKER.   President 

CHAS.    E.    GREEN Vice-President  J.    B.    McCARGAR Asst.  Cashier 

JAS.  J.  FAGAN Vice-President  G.    W.    EBNER Asst.  Cashier 

W.  GREGG,  JR Cashier  B.    D.    DEAN Asst.  Cashier 

J.   M.   MASTEN.   Assistant  Cashier 

JOHN  CLAUSEN,   Manager  Foreign    Dept. 


G.    FERIS    BALDWIN,    Auditor 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

WM.    H.    CROCKER 

CHARLES  T.  CROCKER 

FRANK  G.  DRUM 

JAS.  J.  FAGAN  GEORGE' W.   SCOTT 


CHAS.    E.    GREEN 
W.   GREGG.   JR. 
A.   F.   MORRISON 
HENRY  T.   SCOTT 
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Geraldine — I  hate  to  think  of  my  thirtieth 
birthday.  Gerard— Let's  not  bring  up  the 
past. — Chicago  Herald. 

Romantic  Bridegroom  (on  the  honeymoon) 
— Suppose  we  had  never  met.  She — Oh,  1 
should  simply  have  married  another  man. — 
Topeka  Journal. 

"Are  you  in  love  with  young  Smith  ?" 
"In  love  1  I  despise  him."  "But  I  saw  him 
kiss  you  good-night."  "Oh,  I  couldn't  be 
rude." — The  Pelican. 

Country  Hotel  Clerk  (to  bellhop)— Look  in 
the  poker  room  and  see  if  Colonel  Slocum  is 
ahead.      If    he    is,    page    him,    and    say    he    is 


The  most  sublime  spectacle 
in  the  world 


A  short  ride  from  here. 
Few  San  Francisco  people  have  seen  it. 
Reached  in  perfect  comfort. 
Splendid  hotel  accommodations. 
Inexpensive  rail  transportation. 
Reasonable  and  varied  hotels. 


Now  is  the  pink  of  the  year. 
Showers  and  flowers. 


The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 


Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco — Phone  Kearny  3 !  5 

Market  Street  Ferry—  Phone  Kearny  4980 

1218  Broadway.  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425 


wanted  at  the  desk.  He  owes  me  seven  dol- 
lars.— Life. 

Bobbie — But  why  do  you  reject  me?  Is 
there  another  fellow  ?  Bessie — Possibly ! 
Did  you  think  you  were  the  last  of  the  spe- 
cies ? — Puck. 

Tom — So  you  really  think  you  have  some 
chance  with  Miss  Coldcash,  do  you?  Jack — 
That's  what.  She  is  beginning  to  find  fault 
with   my  necktie. — Indianapolis  Star. 

"What  sort  of  a  woman  is  Perkins'  wife?" 
"The  ordinary  kind.  I  guess  Perkins  has  as 
much  trouble  with  her  as  the  rest  of  us  do 
with  our  wives." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"I  find  lady  customers  very  hard  to  please." 
"I  can't  say  that.  My  goods  seem  to  give 
eminent  satisfaction."  "What  line?"  "Mir- 
rors."— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Doctor  (to  Mrs.  Perkins,  whose  husband  is 
ill) — Has  he  had  any  lucid  intervals?  Mrs. 
Perkins  (with  dignity) — 'E's  'ad  nothing  ex- 
cept what  you  ordered,  doctor. — Christian 
Register. 

The  Author — What  has  become  of  that  pair 
of  cuffs  I  laid  aside  after  breakfast?  The 
Sad  Wife — I  sent  them  to  the  laundry.  The 
Author — Good  heavens  !  I  had  the  plot  of  a 
great  novel  written  on  them ! — Kansas  City 
Star. 

"Why  did  you  pick  out  that  fellow  to  marry, 
girlie  ?  Nobody  can  see  anything  in  him." 
"I  discovered  that  the  mosquitos  always  bite 
him  when  we  are  out  together.  I  consider 
him  a  handy  man  to  have  around." — Louis- 
ville   Courier-Journal. 

"The  Woggses  seem  to  have  a  high  opinion 
of  themselves."  "Yes.  You  see  the  same 
cook  has  consented  to  remain  in  their  employ 
for  three  or  four  years.  So  they  feel  en- 
titled to  think  that  they  are  rather  nice 
people." — Washington  Star. 

"I'd  like  a  box  of  cigars,  please,"  said  the 
young  wife,  blushing  rosily.  "They're  for  my 
husband.  It's  his  birthday  tomorrow."  "Does 
he  prefer  them  light  or  dark  ?"  inquired  the 
salesman.  "Oh,  light,  by  all  means.  He  has 
a  blond  mustache." — Mew  York  World. 

"Don't  you  get  tired  of  summer  boarders 
who  complain  of  the  food  ?"  "I  used  to,"  re- 
plied Farmer  Corntossel,  "until  I  figured  on 
it.  There's  more  profit  in  a  boarder  who 
kicks  and  doesn't  eat  than  there  is  in  one  who 
eats  and  doesn't  kick." — Washington  Star. 

"According    to    the    minister's    sermon    this 


"Put  Everything  to  Its  Proper  Use" 

<I  The  carpenter  does  not  use  a  wrench 
as  a  hammer,  nor  the  mason  a  trowel 
to  try  levels. 

•I  The  thoughtful  business  man  does 
not  use  his  desk,  office  safe,  or  secret 
drawer  for  the  safekeeping  of  papers, 
books,  or  other  valuables. 

Cfl  On  the  contrary,  he  uses  a  safe  de- 
posit box — beyond  the  reach  of  fire  or 
theft.  Such  a  box  can  be  rented  in  the 
Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  for  as 
little  as  $4  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


morning,"  said  Mrs.  Enpeck,  "there  is  to  be 
no  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage  in  heaven. 
Do  you  believe  that?"  "Well,  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  it,"  answered  Enpeck.  "There 
must  be  some  way  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  place." — Indianapolis  Star. 

"That  was  a  great  speech  you  made,"  said 
the  enthusiastic  friend.  "Do  you  think  it  will 
help  me  ?"  asked  Senator  Sorghum.  "Un- 
questionably. It  may  not  have  much  influence 
in  public  affairs,  but  it  ought  to  get  you  an 
engagement  with  any  lecture  bureau." — 
Brooklyn   Citizen. 

"Look  here,  Snip,"  said  Slowpay  indig- 
nantly to  his  tailor,  "you  haven't  put  any 
pockets   in   these   trousers."      "No,    Mr.    Slow- 


pay,"  said  the  tailor,  with  a  sigh;  "I  judged 
from  your  account  here  that  you  never  had 
anything  to  put  in  them." — Harper's   Weekly 

"Did  you  ever  make  a  start  on  that  auto- 
mobile you  intended  to  buy?"  "In  a  small 
way  only.  We've  laid  in  a  thermos  bottle, 
which  my  wife  says  will  be  a  great  con- 
venience on  our  long  tours  if  we  ever  get  an 
automobile." — Puck. 

Mrs.  Newco  m — Before  we  were  marrim  • 
you  said  that  my  slightest  wish  should  be 
your  law.  Mr.  Newco m — Exactly,  my  love ; 
but  you  have  so  many  vigorous  and  well- 
developed  wishes  that  I  am  as  yet  unable  to 
decide  as  to  which  is  the  slightest. — Pitts- 
burg Post. 
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The  Exploit  of  a  Thief. 

A  news  item  from  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  pub- 
lished locally  within  the  week,  reports  that  one  Richard 
B.  Varnum  of  Oakland,  California,  aged  twenty-one, 
has  reached  Boston,  having  "covered  the  trip  by  blind- 
baggage  and  on  engine  tenders  in  nine  days,  nineteen 
hours,  and  thirteen  minutes."  The  story  further  re- 
cites that  Varnum  was  "repeatedly  thrown  from  trains" 
and  that  he  was  put  in  jail  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and 
held  for  two  days  for  beating  his  way.  Incidentally 
it  is  declared  that  his  parents  are  wealthy  ranch- 
owners  in  Idaho,  but  that  he  "prefers  to  work  his  way 
through  college." 

These  facts — given  to  the  newspapers,  obviously,  by 
Varnum  himself — are  recited  as  if  they  were  creditable 
to  the  energy  and  resolution  of  the  young  man.  But 
how,  under  analysis,  does  the  case  stand  morally?  Here 
is  a  young  man  whose  enthusiasm  for  "independence" 
leads  him  to  deliberate  practice  of  petty  criminality. 
"Beating  one's  way"  is  in  effect  stealing  one's  way. 
One  has  no  more  right  to  cheat  the  railroads  than  to 
cheat  anybody  else.  The  man  who  beats  his  way  on  a 
blind-baggage  car  is  on  a  precise  par  morally  with  the 
horse  thief. 

How  will  education  affect  a  young  man  thus  morally 


defective?  Will  it  not  be  both  to  him  and  to  society 
a  damage  rather  than  a  gain?  Will  it  not  make 
,him  a  more  effective  crook?  Harvard  University 
ought  to  reject  a  man  who  thus  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  is  a  practiced  cheat,  one  who  boasts  of  his 
prowess  in  dishonesties.  It  would  help  toward  a  proper 
discouragement  of  this  kind  of  criminality  if  the  au- 
thorities of  Harvard  would  dismiss  Varnum  as  it  would 
any  other  thief.  _ 

Carranza  a  Waning  Quantity. 

It  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  Carranza's  au- 
thority in  Mexico  is  a  waning  quantity  and  that  it  is 
now  mainly  dependent  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Wash- 
ington government.  Without  the  aid  of  American  sup- 
port Carranza  would  sink  back  into  the  position  he 
held  when  with  varying  fortunes  he  was  warring  with 
Villa  for  control  of  the  northern  group  of  states.  Car- 
ranza's demand  that  General  Pershing's  army  be  with- 
drawn is  in  fact  nothing  more  or  better  than  a  bluff 
designed  in  the  interest  of  his  domestic  policy.  He 
knows  that  in  the  present  status  of  affairs  Pershing's 
army  on  Mexican  soil  is  in  effect  the  main  prop  of  his 
position.  If  this  army  should  be  withdrawn,  the 
chances  are  four  to  one  that  Villa  would  overrun  the 
country.  He  is  the  popular  hero.  He  represents  the 
temper  and  the  desires  of  the  Mexican  populace.  The 
very  men  who  are  following  Carranza  would  be  glad 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Villa,  as  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  when  he  (Villa)  overran  the  city  of 
Chihuahua  within  the  present  month  he  carried  away 
with  him  as  willing  recruits  a  large  part  of  the  Car- 
ranzista  garrison. 

Likewise  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  there  is 
no  force  in  Mexico  competent  to  pacify  the  country.  If 
Carranza  appears  to  be  the  more  effective  figure  in  the 
immediate  situation  it  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  due 
to  the  support,  presumptive  and  actual,  which  attaches 
to  him  through  American  recognition.  He  presumes 
upon  it  and  his  rivals  fear  it.  How  far  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  will  go  in  its  attempt  to  increase 
his  powers  nobody  may  guess.  Carranza  now  wants 
permission  to  resupply  his  armies  by  consent  and  co- 
operation of  the  northern  republic;  and,  modestly,  he 
asks  for  a  loan  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  He  has  precedent  on  his  side,  as 
witness  the  arming  and  supplying  of  Villa  two  years 
ago  by  his  great  and  good  friend  at  Washington. 
Unless  this  shall  be  done,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  done,  the  time  must  soon  come 
when  Carranza's  slender  powers  will  crumble,  leaving 
him  helpless  and  probably  a  fugitive. 

In  the  meantime  general  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions in  Mexico  are  going  from  bad  to  worse.  For  all 
the  high  pretensions  of  the  so-called  de  facto  govern- 
ment, there  is  no  government  de  facto.  There  is  no 
government  at  all  outside  the  several  state  jurisdic- 
tions excepting  a  government  on  paper.  Each  of  half 
a  dozen  rival  chiefs  continues  to  be  a  law  unto  him- 
self. And  this  will  continue  until  some  force  from 
without — either  the  United  States  or  some  other  coun- 
try— shall  step  in,  banish  chaos,  and  establish  order. 

In  the  very  remarkable  book  written  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  letters  by  Mrs.  Edith  O'Shaughnessy,  wife 
of  the  late  United  States  Charge,  we  find  both  a 
notable  statement  of  facts  and  a  notable  prophecy  ap- 
plying as  directly  to  the  immediate  situation  as  to  that 
of  which  she  wrote  three  years  ago.  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy says:  "The  reasons  some  of  the  [Mexican] 
newspapers  give  for  the  almost  groveling  attitude  of 
the  powers  and  their  acquiescence  in  our  [United 
States]  exclusive  tutelage  in  Mexico  is  that  according 
to  international  law  we  will  be  responsible  for  the 
millions  they  are  losing,  and  that  at  the  appointed  hour 
they    intend   to   press   Uncle    Sam   with   the   bill — the 


French,  the  English,  the  Germans,  the  Spaniards." 
Here  is  a  consideration  which  has  not  been  taken  in 
its  serious  import.  There  is  piling  up  a  tremendous 
body  of  claims  on  the  part  of  Frenchmen,  Englishmen, 
Germans,  and  Spaniards,  based  upon  destruction  of 
property,  for  which  the  United  States  under  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  morally  if  not 
legally  responsible.  Unquestionably  Uncle  Sam  "at  the 
appointed  hour"  will  be  "pressed  with  the  bill";  and  it 
will  be  a  bill  whose  magnitude  will  stagger  even  so 
competent  a  paymaster  as  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  International  Commission,  made  up  of  Carran- 
zistas  and  representatives  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tinues its  sittings.  But  its  labors  will  be  futile.  There 
is  no  possible  means  of  pacifying  Mexico  excepting  by 
force;  and  any  other  force  than  that  of  the  United 
States  is  from  our  standpoint  unthinkable.  We  would 
not,  excepting  under  compulsion — and  compulsion  may 
come  after  the  European  war — submit  to  intervention 
on  the  part  of  any  European  country.  We  have  let 
the  fact  be  known.  And  this,  as  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy 
suggests,  is  bound  to  involve  us  in  claims  for  damages 
permitted  through  negligence  and  delay  on  our  part — 
claims  which  we  are  not  willing  to  pay  and  which  we 
may  not  discreetly  refuse  to  pay. 

In  brief,  the  Mexican  situation  instead  of  growing 
better  grows  worse.  Cruelties  are  unabated.  The 
poverty  of  the  people  becomes  more  grievous.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  ultimate  adjustment  become  more  serious. 
Our  national  obligations  in  one  form  or  another  are 
piling  up  to  colossal  proportions.  Watchful  waiting, 
the  arming  of  the  northern  rebels  three  years  ago,  the 
driving  forth  of  Huerta,  the  landing  of  our  army  at 
Vera  Cruz  with  its  retirement  therefrom,  our  so-called 
punitive  expedition  which  still  lingers  in  Mexico — these 
various  activities  and  negligences  taken  all  together  are 
creating  for  us  a  problem  so  serious  that  it  may  not  be 
thought  of,  as  related  to  the  integrity  of  our  own 
country,  without  alarm. 


Words,  Words,  Words ! 

In  his  Shadowlawn  speech  last  week  President  Wil- 
son said  among  other  things:  "The  business  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  see  that  no  other  organisation  is  as 
strong  as  itself,"  etc.  A  very  curious  utterance  this, 
from  a  President  who  only  two  weeks  ago  bowed  in 
open  submission  to  a  group  of  labor  unionists  and  who 
forced  an  unwilling  Congress  to  cooperate  with  him  in 
hauling  down  the  flag  of  governmental  authority !  Are 
we  to  assume  that  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  see  the  dis- 
crepancy between  his  acts  and  his  words?  Or  are  we 
to  believe  that  he  imagines  that  he  can  condone  a 
cowardly  and  shameful  act  by  assertion  in  mere  words 
of  a  sound  principle? 

Explanation,  we  believe,  lies  in  the  peculiar  quality 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  mind  and  training.  He  is  essentially 
a  man  of  words.  He  is  obsessed  by  the  notion,  a 
notion  not  rare  in  the  academic  mind,  that  'words  are 
things.  When  he  said  to  Germany  that  he  would  hold 
her  to  "strict  accountability"  he  thought  there  was  an 
end  to  the  matter.  When  he  "warns"  England — as 
he  has  done  time  out  of  mind — he  believes  that  he 
has  fully  protected  American  interests.  When  he  de- 
clares that  we  have  not  intervened  in  Mexico,  he  re- 
gards the  statement  as  positive,  albeit  the  facts  that  we 
have  driven  out  Huerta,  given  aid  and  comfort  to  Villa, 
supported  Carranza,  and  have  sent  two  armies  into 
Mexico  stare  him  in  the  face.  Apparently  words  mean 
more  to  Mr.  Wilson  than  facts. 

Nobody  will  question  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
that  the  duty  of  government  is  to  see  that  no  other 
organization  is  as  strong  as  the  government  itself. 
The  proposition  is  self-evident.  A  force  in  the  gov- 
ernment stronger  than  the  government  is  in  effect 
government.    We  have  seen  the  point  illustrated 
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Wilson's  surrender  to  the  demands,  without  investiga- 
tion of  the  railroad  operatives.  How  are  Mr.  Wilson's 
declarations  of  -sound  principle  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  facts  as  recent  history  has  defined  and  recorded 
them?  There  can  be  no  such  reconciliation.  By  his 
own  acts,  as  contrasted  with  his  own  assertions,  Mr. 
Wilson  stands  convicted  as  a  man  who  says  one  thing 
and  does  another. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  himself  in  a  happy  phrase  charac- 
terized this  fatal  peculiarity  of  his  mental  make-up. 
"Mine,"  he  wrote  to  one  he  had  grievously  offended,  "is 
a  one-track  mind."  Verily  the  Wilson  mind  is  a  one- 
track  mind,  a  mind  very  clear  in  its  operations,  but 
incapable  apparently  of  seeing  things  in  their  relations, 
a  mind  so  imbued  with  academic  ideals  as  to  appraise 
mere  words  and  phrases  as  of  higher  value  than  the 

truth  of  concrete  facts. 

* ■ 

The  South  in  the  Saddle. 
That  under  the  Wilson  regime  "the  South"  has  been 
given  an  undue  share  in  the  powers  of  government  has 
not  escaped  general  observation.  But  there  are  few, 
we  suspect,  who  realize  the  measure  and  degree  of 
Southern  authority  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments.  The  President  is  Southern  in  birth 
and  sympathies.  The  five  leading  cabinet  heads  are 
Southerners,  coming,  by  the  way,  from  states  having 
only  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  country.  The 
Senate  in  its  committee  organization  is  Southern. 

From  Speaker  to  doorkeeper  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  Southern.  Of  its  eighteen  dominating 
committees,  seventeen  are  headed  by  Southern  men. 
The  roster  is  as  follows :  Ways  and  Means,  Kitchin, 
North  Carolina;  Appropriations,  Fitzgerald,  New 
York;  Banking  and  Currency,  Glass,  Virginia;  Ju- 
diciary, Webb,  North  Carolina ;  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Adamson,  Georgia;  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
Sparkman,  Florida ;  Merchant  Marine,  Alexander,  Mis- 
souri; Agriculture,  Lever,  South  Carolina;  Foreign 
Affairs,  Flood,  Virginia;  Military  Affairs,  Hay,  Vir- 
ginia; Naval  Affairs,  Padgett,  Tennessee;  Postoffice, 
Moon,  Tennessee;  Indians,  Stephens,  Texas;  Insular 
Affairs,  Jones,  Virginia;  Railways  and  Canals,  Dies, 
Texas;  Public  Buildings,  Clark,  Florida;  Roads, 
Shackelford,  Missouri,  and  Rules,  Henry,  Texas.  The 
chairmanships  of  these  eighteen  committees  represent 
nine  states— eight  Southern  and  one  Northern. 

There  are  nine  committees  which  have  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  governmental  policies.  They  are:  (1) 
Naval  Committee,  whose  chairman  is  from  Tennessee; 
(2)  Military  Committee,  chairman  from  Virginia;  (3) 
Foreign  Affairs,  chairman  from  Virginia;  (4)  Insular 
Affairs,  touching  the  Philippines,  chairman  from  Vir- 
ginia; (5)  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  chairman 
from  Georgia;  (6)  Immigration,  chairman  from  Ala- 
bama; (7)  Merchant  Marine,  chairman  from  Missouri; 
(8)  Roads,  chairman  from  Missouri;  (9)  Railways  and 
Canals,  chairman  from  Texas.  Thus  the  states  of  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  Texas,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Ala- 
bama have  a  direct  and  leading  influence  upon  the  poli- 
cies of  the  country.  The  states  which  through  repre- 
sentatives thus  hold  an  authoritative  relation  toward 
the  policies  of  the  country  contain  less  than  20,000,000 
in  population,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  In  wealth  they  have,  according  to  the  last 
census,  less  than  $25,000,000,000,  or  about  one-seventh 
of  the  country's  wealth.  In  representation  in  the  House 
they  have  ninety-seven  members,  or  less  than  one- 
fourth. 

The  State  of  Virginia  controls  four  very  important 
committees.  The  population  of  Virginia  in  1910  was 
2,062,000,  its  property  was  valued  at  $2,890,000,000,  and 
it  had  ten  representatives  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
But  Virginia,  if  chairmanships  have  any  meaning,  has 
four  times  the  importance  in  Congress  of  all  the  New 
England  states,  the  middle  states,  the  north  cen- 
tral states,  and  the  mountain  and  Pacific  states  com- 
bined, with  a  population  in  1910  of  60,000,000  and 
wealth  amounting  approximately  to  $148,000,000,000 
Virginia  with  ten  representatives  by  virtue  of  the 
organization  of  the  Sixty-Fourth  Congress  exerts  more 
influence — reckoning  by  chairmanships  of  committees 
— than  all  of  New  England,  with  thirty-two  rep- 
resentatives; New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  ninety  representatives;  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mi- 
no'  ,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  with  eighty-six  repre- 
sei*atives;  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  with  forty-one  representa- 


tives; and  all  of  the  states  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, making  a. total  of  thirty-one  states,  with  282  rep- 
resentatives. 

The  states  just  enumerated  will  cast  in  1916  in  the 
Electoral  College  443  votes,  or  seventy-five  more  than 
are  necessary  to  elect  a  President.  They  hold  the  chair- 
manship of  just  one  important  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (that  of  Appropriations,  Fitzgerald 
of  New  York  chairman),  whereas  Virginia  has  four, 
Texas  three,  Tennessee  three,  North  Carolina  three, 
Missouri  two,  Florida  two,  Georgia  one,  South  Carolina 
one.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-nine  less  important  com- 
mittees, the  chairmanships  of  twenty-three  are  held  by 
the  Southern  states.  This  leaves  sixteen  committees, 
not  including  the  Committee  of  Appropriations  before 
mentioned,  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  revenues  of  the  eight  Southern  states  that  control 
seventeen  committees  amounted  in  the  year  1913  to  $53,- 
000,000,  or  a  trifle  above  one-half  of  the  revenue  re- 
ceipts in  the  single  state  of  New  York  in  the  same  year. 
The  receipts  of  Virginia,  which  controls  four  of  the 
greatest  committees,  were  in  the  year.  1913,  $9,330,000, 
while  states  which  show  receipts  aggregating  $315,000,- 
000,  or  thirty-five  times  as  much,  have  controlled  no 
important  committees. 

The  last  treasury  report  with  reference  to  taxation 
for  support  of  the  general  government  disclosed  the  fact 
that  states  (all  Southern)  which  in  personal  and  cor- 
poration income  taxes  paid  $4,222,444  out  of  a  total  of 
$80,000,000  control  seventeen  of  the  eighteen  House 
committees.  The  eight  states  that  control  these  com- 
mittees cast  for  President  in  1912  1,858,169  votes,  or 
400,000  votes  less  than  were  cast  in  the  two  states  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  only  270,000  more  than 
were  cast  in  the  same  year  in  the  single  state  of  New 
York. 

Still  further  illustrating  the  relative  preponderance  of 
Southern  influence  in  the  government  are  certain  de- 
tached facts  which  we  find  in  a  report  recently  given  to 
the  public  by  the  Republican  Congressional  Committee: 
The  Underwood  tariff  law  removed  duties  from  twenty 
products  of  the  North — corn,  oats,  wheat,  wool,  meats, 
dairy  products,  hay,  potatoes,  etc.  The  same  law  left 
duties  on  leading  Southern  products — rice,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  Angora  goat  hair. 

Imports  increase,  revenues  decrease. 

Import  duty  collected  last  Republican  year,  $320,000,- 
000. 

Import  duty  collected  1915,  Democratic  year,  $198,- 
000,000. 

Loss,  $128,000,000. 

Money  spent  last  Republican  year,  $1,000,000,000. 

Money  spent  first  Democratic  year,  $1,120,000,000. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  millions  more  spent,  $128,- 
000,000  less  collected. 

Last  year  four  Southern  states  paid  $1,000,000. 

Last  year  Northern  states  paid  $42,000,000. 

Under  the  present  estimates  next  year  all  Southern 
states  will  pay  $10,000,000  and  all  Northern  states  will 
pay  $200,000,000.  . 

Industrial  Preparedness. 

The  naval  consulting  board  created  something  more 
than  a  year  ago  has  inaugurated  a  survey  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  with  the  purpose  of  determining 
our  capabilities  in  respect  of  providing  machines  and 
munitions  essential  in  war.  The  job  is  not  an  easy  one 
because  manufacturers  pretty  generally  are  not  dis- 
posed to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Regarding  their  opera- 
tions as  private  business,  and  fearing  that  trade  secrets 
may  be  betrayed,  they  are  almost  universally  disposed 
to  reticence.  None  the  less  the  inquiry  goes  on,  and 
it  will  not  be  many  months  before  there  will  be  a 
complete  record  indicating  the  locality  and  the  capacity 
of  every  manufacturing  establishment  in  the  country. 
Already,  quite  apart  from  this  semi-official  inquiry,  the 
civil  engineers  of  the  country  have  worked  up  a  census 
of  their  own,  recording  the  names,  residence,  and  pro- 
fessional history  of  every  engineer — some  90,000  or 
more — in  the  United  States.  It  is  declared  by  compe- 
tent authority  that  an  engineering  corps  of  anywhere 
from  50,000  to  90,000  effective  men  could  be  organized 
and  ready  for  military  service  upon  brief  notice. 

All  this  is  highly  important  in  view  of  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  warfare.  Nowadays  it  is  not  only 
the  soldier  who  fights  for  his  country,  but  the  engineer, 
the  chemist,  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic.  It  is 
quite  as  important  to  have  guns  and  bullets  as  it  is  to 


have  men  to  ride  and  to  shoot.  Our  navy  is  above  all 
important  because  it  is  our  first  line  of  defense ;  and 
naval  strength  is  dependent  absolutely  upon  the 
strength  and  readiness  of  the  forces  which  supply 
it.  Our  resources  are  vast.  There  is  no  doubt  in  any 
mind  as  to  the  "long  run."  But  in  these  days  the  short 
run  may  be  quite  as  important  as  the  powers  necessary 
to  sustain  a  long  conflict. 

In  the  present  European  war  Germany  has  given  the 
world  some  very  important  lessons,  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  necessity  for  being  ready  against 
time  of  need.  The  surest  way  to  prevent  serious 
trouble  is  to  have  our  resources  well  in  hand.  The 
old  homely  maxim  of  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine"  may 
well  be  applied  in  the  sphere  of  national  defense. 


The  New  York  Strike. 

The  projected  "sympathetic"  strike  of  half  a  million 
men  employed  in  various  industries  in  and  about  New 
York  City  is  a  direct  effect  of  the  successful  hold-up  of 
the  government  by  the  railroad  brotherhoods.  Having 
cowed  President  and  Congress  and  forced  them  to  sub- 
servience, the  unions  now  regard  themselves  as  masters 
of  the  country.  The  spirit  of  arrogance  has  been 
prodigiously  stimulated  by  an  illegitimate  success. 

It  is  not  easy  at  this  distance  to  appraise  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  contention  between  the  New  York 
traction  companies  and  their  men.  Probably  there  are 
rights  and  wrongs  on  both  sides.  Presumption  arraigns 
the  companies,  since  the  charge  is  well  supported  that 
they  have  broken  their  agreements.  Presumption  again 
is  against  them  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  de- 
clined arbitration.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  adjudge 
the  case  without  full  information,  which  our  local  news- 
papers, busy  with  scandals  and  other  trivialities,  have 
not  seen  fit  to  give  us. 

But  there  can  be  no  justification  under  any  considera- 
tion of  the  sympathetic  strike.  Movements  of  this 
kind  are  based  wholly  upon  class  prejudice  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  they  are  destructive.  They  aim.  not 
at  benefit,  but  at  injury.  They  stimulate  instead  of 
allaying  passions.  They  have  no  justification  in  mo- 
tives worthy  of  respect  and  they  proceed  invariably 
upon  partial  information  or  no  information. 

In  the  immediate  instance  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New 
York  has  taken  the  right  course.  Having  exhausted 
every  resource  at  his  command  in  attempts  to  compro- 
mise the  differences  between  the  traction  companies 
and  their  men,  having  exercised  his  powers  and  per- 
suasions to  the  full  in  opposition  to  a  sympathetic  strike, 
he  has  now  informed  the  unionist  leaders  of  his  de- 
termination to  maintain  law  and  order.  Regular  and 
special  policemen  to  the  number  of  12,000  have  been 
assigned  to  the  service  of  protecting  property,  likewise 
of  protecting  workmen  who  may  take  the  place  of  the 
strikers  in  their  rights.  If  a  determined  exercise  of 
police  power  may  prevent  it,  there  will  be  no  riot  of 
blind  force  in  connection  with  this  great  oncoming 
strike.  The  mayor  is  doing  precisely  what  President 
Wilson  should  have  done — and  what  he  did  not  do — ■ 
in  the  matter  of  the  projected  railroad  strike  of  a 
month  ago. 

Conditions  have  come  about  which  make  it  impera- 
tive that  these  great  labor  wars  shall  cease.  Neither 
the  public  service  corporations  on  the  one  hand  nor 
their  men  on  the  other  have  the  right  to  disturb,  con- 
fuse, and  damage  the  life  of  the  country  in  promotion 
of  purely  selfish  motives.  The  public,  always  the  most 
i  important  party  in  interest,  has  rights  which  are  bound 
to  be  respected  unless  private  warfare  is  to  be  recog- 
nized and  given  license  to  rage  unhindered.  The  thing 
is  unthinkable.  Society  must  protect  itself  against 
these  confusions.  And  we  see  no  way  to  do  it  othei 
than  by  a  scheme  of  regulation  under  which  employers 
and  employed  shall  be  forced  to  submit  to  examination 
of  all  disputes  and  contentions-and  to  abide  by  arbitra- 
tion. Arbitration  is  the  natural  cure  for  this  evil,  and 
arbitration  under  one  or  another  form  of  compulsion 
must  be  enforced  if  law  and  order  are  to  rule  in  the 
land. 

The  Unworkable  "Parallel." 

Most  unfortunate  was  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Wilson  in 
his  Baltimore  speech  to  justify  the  action  of  President 
and  Congress  in  the  railroad-wage  hold-up  by  refer- 
ence to  the  "80-cent  gas  case"  in  New  York,  wherein 
the  courts  refused  to  declare  a  rate-fixing  law  uncon- 
stitutional in  advance  of  determining  how  it  would  ope- 
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rate.  Mr.  Hughes  was  quick  to  see  the  discrepancies 
in  fact  and  reason.  In  his  remarks  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
on  Monday  he  made  direct  reference  to  Mr.  Wilson's 
position  and  turned  the  tables  completely.  The  80-cent 
gas  rate  was  an  act  of  legislation  made  after  complete 
examination  of  the  facts  and  upon  the  basis  of  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  and  report  by  Mr.  Hughes  him- 
self to  the  New  York  legislature.  He  pointed  out  the 
essential  difference  between  the  principles  involved  in 
legislative  action  and  the  principles  involved  in  adjudi- 
cations of  law.     Proceeding,  he  said : 

When  we  have  legislation  attacked  in  the  courts,  we  have 
one  principle  of  judicial  action.  When  we  have  propositions 
submitted  to  the  legislature,  we  have  a  principle  of  legislative 
action.  Let  no  one  confuse  the  American  mind  as  to  the 
principle  of  legislative  action.  It  has  been  the  same  since 
legislatures  first  began  to  sit.  Indeed,  if  it  is  abandoned  you 
might  as  well  wind  up  your  republic   and  appoint  a  dictator. 

Bin  contrasting  the  merely  rhetorical  statement  of 
Mr.  Wilson  with  the  careful  facts  and  the  close  reason- 
ing of  Mr.  Hughes  we  find  clearly  exhibited  the  dif- 
ference between  the  minds  of  the  two  men.  One  covers 
and  smothers  essential  considerations  in  fine  phrases. 
The  other  deals  with  actualities  and  with  clean-cut 
reasoning.  Peculiarly  and  amusingly  significant  is  the 
circumstance  that  in  casting  about  for  an  illustration 
to  sustain  his  point  Mr.  Wilson  hit  upon  a  case  to 
which  Mr.  Hughes  himself  was  a  party  in  that  he  had 
supplied  the  facts  and  recommendations  upon  which  the 
80-cent  gas  rate  was  enacted  by  the  New  York  legis- 
lature.   ^ 

Editorial  Notes. 

M.  Urbain  Gohier,  a  Frenchman  of  many  kinds  of 
importance,  makes  the  suggestion  that  France  has  a 
resource  in  her  accumulated  treasures  of  art  by  which 
in  case  of  necessity  she  may  redress  her  disadvantage 
under  the  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  oc- 
casioned by  the  war.    He  says : 

France  can  recover  a  portion  of  her  specie  by  selling 
America  what  she  wants  of  our  art  masterpieces.  We  have 
long  sold  Americans  fakes  and  worthless  paintings.  Let  us 
now  sell  her  works  of  art,  certified  by  our  museum  directors. 
We  possess  an  enormous  surplus  of  old  masters  and  moderns. 
Our  museums  are  becoming  so  overloaded  they  really  hold 
more  than  we  want.  Let  us  thin  out  the  Louvre  and  Luxem- 
bourg collections  for  America's  benefit,  and  make  room  for 
the  continuous  stream  of  works  we  are  always  acquiring. 

The  suggestion  is  an  interesting  one.  If  in  truth  the 
necessities  of  France  shall  become  so  great  that  she 
must  dispose  of  some  part  of  her  treasures,  America 
undoubtedly  will  be  glad  to  buy.  Yet  it  would  be  a 
pitiful  thing  if  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  France 
were  compelled  to  dispose  of  objects,  the  possession  of 
which  has  long  been  one  of  her  highest  distinctions. 
Sentiment  protests  against  it.  Much  as  we  would  like 
to  have  for  our  American  museums  some  of  the  many 
treasures  of  the  Louvre,  we  should  hate  to  see  that 
great  storehouse  bereft  of  precious  objects  so  long 
cherished  as  to  be  identified  with  the  very  name  and 
glory  of  France.  

In  the  course  of  an  address  at  Baltimore  on  Monday- 
President  Wilson  recited  a  personal  experience.  "A 
friend  of  mine,"  he  said,  "was  once  invited  to  attend  a 
peace  meeting.  He  said  he  would  come  with  pleasure 
if  he  might  be  permitted  to  explain  that  most  of  the 
men  sitting  on  the  platform  were  engaged  in  fomenting 
war.  ...  I  have  looked  over  the  list  of  men  who 
constitute  your  legislative  committee,  and  almost  every 
one  of  them  is  engaged  in  doing  things  to  excite  the 
hostility  and  disturb  the  national  feeling  of  men  in  for- 
eign countries,  particularly  in  the  Orient,  which  will 
inevitably  lead  to  war  sooner  or  later."  Is  it  possible 
that  Mr.  Wilson  had  Senator  Phelan  in  mind  and  that 
he  intended  this  as  a  rebuke  on  the  score  of  Mr. 
Phelan's  recent  utterances  anent  Japan? 


charge  of  placing  the  bomb  which  destroyed  several 
lives  on  the  day  of  the  Preparedness  Parade  appears 
in  every  sense  justified.  It  accords  with  the  facts  as 
developed  in  the  trial  and  with  presumptions  based  on 
the  fact  that  Billings  has  been  associated  with  other 
performances  in  which  dynamite  and  murder  were 
conspicuous  features.  But  following  its  familiar  prac- 
tice, organized  labor  is  straining  every  nerve  to  save 
this  culprit  from  the  gallows.  Perjury,  political  intimi- 
dation, and  social  terrorism  will  of  course  exercise 
their  full  powers  to  save  this  convicted  felon  from  the 
fate  his  crimes  have  merited. 

Before  many  hundred  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  Monday  afternoon  President  Koster 
again  defined  the  open-shop  movement  inaugurated  two 
months  ago  by  the  Chamber.  "According  to  our  view," 
he  said,  "the  open  shop  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  shop  which  is  not,  by  illegal,  unwarranted,  or  un- 
righteous coercion  or  domination,  a  shop  closed  to  all  but 
those  who  are  members  of  and  controlled  by  the  union 
or  unions.  We  are  not  out  upon  any  programme  of 
disrupting  the  unions  or  to  injure  them  in  any  way. 
They  should  not  compel  recognition  through  intimida- 
tion, coercion,  or  any  other  unlawful  methods."  By 
way  of  reporting  progress   Mr.   Koster   declared  that 

The  great  big  thing  that  has  been  so  far  accomplished  is  a 
complete  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  self-respecting,  law- 
abiding  elements  of  the  community  to  one  of  optimism  and 
confidence.  It  has  attracted  to  San  Francisco  favorable  atten- 
tion  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


General  Pershing  is  no  doubt  a  highly  capable  sol- 
dier. If  he  has  not  in  Mexico  done  brilliant  service 
he  at  least  has  been  diligent,  careful  of  his  men,  and 
obedient  to  executive  orders.  He  is  not  unworthy  of 
promotion  to  a  major-generalship.  Yet  we  can  but 
remember  that  General  Pershing's  father-in-law,  Sena- 
tor Warren  of  Wyoming,  is  a  dominant  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  Nor  is  it  for- 
gotten that  on  a  former  occasion  this  relationship  is 
presumed  with  abundant  justification  to  have  served 
well  the  personal  interests  of  General  Pershing. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  swaggering  assertion  of  a  San  Francisco  boss 
gambler  that  the  authorities  "can't  interfere  with  me" 
appears  to  have  been  justified  by  the  dismissal  of  some 
240  men  captured  in  the  dragnet  raid  of  last  week. 
We  may  easily  believe  that  the  raid  was  conceived 
as  a  mere  bluff  for  the  purpose  of  hoodwinking  the 
public  in  the  belief  that  the  gamblers  are  not  running 
San  Francisco.  Those  who  understand  the  relation- 
ship of  Frank  Daroux  to  the  powers  that  be  in  state 
and  municipal  politics  need  no  further  explanation  of 
the  case. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Concerning  Use  of  the  Preposition. 

Oakland,  September  24,  1916. 

Editor  Argonaut:  Mr.  Nelson's  criticism  of  your  English 
is  wide  of  the  mark.  It  is  true  that  closing  a  sentence  with 
a  preposition  is  to  be  avoided,  but  Shakespeare  and  other 
classical  writers  used  it  so  occasionally. 

The  double  superlative  is  inadmissible,  but  is  sometimes 
used  with  fine  effect  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis. 

But  you  were  neither  in  good  company  nor  bad  when  you 
wrote,  "The  strike  may  come  later  on."  "On"  is  an  adverb 
as  well  as  a  preposition,  and  you  simply  collocated  it  with 
another  word,  as  an  adverb,  and  such  use  of  it  violated  no 
rule  of  elegant  English  composition.  John  P.  Irish. 


An  old  abandoned  mine  near  Saalfeld  in  the  Thu- 
ringian  Forest,  which  in  the  time  of  Luther  was  worked 
for  silver,  copper,  alum,  and  vitriol,  has  been  discovered 
by  a  Berlin  geologist  to  have  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  caverns.  In  the  course  of  centuries  the 
water  percolating  through  the  minerals  has  built  up 
throughout  the  mine  a  wonderful  labyrinth  of  stalac- 
tites and  stalagmites,  thrown  together  with  a  profusion 
and  brilliance  of  color  which  is  said  to  be  without  paral- 
lel. Deep  greens,  vivid  blues,  the  purest  white,  yellows 
of  all  shades — in  fact  the  entire  scale  of  color  is  repro- 
duced over  and  over  again,  and  yet  the  colors  melt  into 
each  other  so  gently  that  nowhere  is  the  impression  of 
disagreeable  contrast  produced. 


The  conviction   of  Billings,   the   dynamiter,   upon 


Having  thrice  failed,  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  on  his 
fourth  trip  succeeded  in  rescuing  in  good  health  twenty- 
two  members  of  his  Antarctic  expedition,  marooned  on 
Elephant  Island  after  the  sinking  of  their  ship,  the  En- 
durance. Early  in  September  he  reached  Punta  Arenas, 
Chile,  on  his  return.  Supplies  running  short,  the  ma- 
rooned explorers  lived  largely  on  penguins,  which  were 
plentiful  on  the  island.  The  Yelcho,  a  Chilean  govern- 
ment steamer,  was  placed  at  Shackleton's  disposal  for 
the  fourth  attempt,  after  smaller  and  less  sturdy  boats 
had  failed.    The  rescue  party  sailed  from  Punta  Arenas 

on  August  26th. 

^«fc 

The  hillsides  of  the  Malabar  coast  of  India  are  the 
scene  of  great  commercial  activity  once  a  year,  when 
the  lemon-grass  harvest  is  under  way.  Oil  extracted 
from  the  grass  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial perfumes.  The  hillsides  are  burned  over  to  de- 
stroy the  old  and  useless  grass.  Six  months  later  the 
fresh  crop  is  ready  to  be  cut,  and  at  once  the  country- 
side is  dotted  with  furnaces  and  stills. 

m%^ 

Scientists  have  found  that  a  ton  of  coniferous  wood 
waste  will  produce  from  fifteen  to  twenty  gallons  of 
190-proof  alcohol. 


It  was  suggested  last  week  that  the  Germans  were  re- 
linquishing their  western  campaign  and  that  the  series  of 
withdrawals  witnessed  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
were  almost  in  the  nature  of  rear-guard  actions.  There  were 
various  reasons  to  support  such  a  view,  and  other  reasons 
have  now  become  apparent.  First  of  all  there  was  the  ob- 
vious fact  of  overwhelming  necessity.  Russia  had  advanced 
against  the  Austrians  with  dramatic  success.  Italy  had  done 
the  same.  The  tide  had  turned  at  Verdun.  The  Allied  vic- 
tories in  Picardy,  although  relatively  small,  were  distinct  and 
continuous.  German  efforts  to  produce  a  diversion  in  north- 
ern Russia  had  failed.  Although  at  first  we  were  inclined  to 
believe  that  some  great  counterstroke  must  be  in  preparation 
somewhere,  it  became  slowly  apparent  that  nothing  of  the 
sort  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  Teutonic  allies  were  already 
straining  every  nerve,  and  that  there  were  no  new  resources 
upon  which  they  could  fall  back.  The  hostile  circle  around 
them  was  slowly  and  inexorably  shrinking  simply  because  the 
defensive  forces  were  spread  out  so  thinly  everywhere  as  to 
be  effective  nowhere.  Under  such  circumstances  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  believe  that  there  must  be  a  relative  abandon- 
ment of  one  field  for  the  sake  of  concentration  upon  another. 
The  defensive  circle  must  accept  an  inward  bulge  in  one 
place  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  compensatory  outward  bulge 
elsewhere.  But  the  withdrawal  from  the  western  field  was 
to  be  slow  and  obstinately  contested  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  loss  to  the  Allies  for  the  least  possible  gain. 
None  the  less  the  withdrawal  was  to  be  intentional  and 
planned.  For  this  view  there  seemed  to  be  additional  support 
in  the  relative  weakness  of  the  German  counter  attacks  in 
Picardy  as  compared  with  the  vigor  of  their  Verdun  campaign. 
This  did  not  seem  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  superiority 
of  the  British  artillery.  It  appeared  to  point  to  a  gradual 
withdrawal  of  forces  precisely  calculated  to  the  end  in  view. 


We  have  now  three  items  of  news  that  may  be  interpreted 
as  confirmatory.  The  first  is  the  reported  move  of  Teutonic 
headquarters  to  the  east  and  Von  Hindenburg's  pronounce- 
ment that  the  war  will  be  decided  there,  and  not  in  the  west. 
The  second  is  the  significant  statement  emanating  from  Berlin 
that  henceforth  unimportant  areas  will  not  be  defended  at 
an  undue  cost  of  life.  The  third  is  the  report  that  German 
forces  have  been  removed  from  the  Dutch  frontier  and  that 
large  numbers  of  Belgians  are  now  crossing  unhindered  into 
Belgium.  The  frontier  is  about  five  hundred  miles  long  and 
it  must  have  occupied  a  large  number  of  troops  that  have 
evidently  now  been  withdrawn   for  service   elsewhere. 


While  neither  of  these  reports  is  in  any  way  conclusive 
of  an  intention  to  retire  the  German  lines  in  France,  they 
certainly  point  in  that  direction.  At  least  they  show  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  has  once  more  shifted.  We  may  even 
surmise  that  Von  Falkenhayn  and  Von  Hindenburg  were 
in  agreement  as  to  the  necessity  for  shortening  the  lines,  but 
not  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  was  to  be  done;  that  Von 
Falkenhayn  advocated  the  abandonment  of  the  Balkan  cam- 
paign, while  Von  Hindenburg  believed  that  the  western  lines 
should  be  weakened.  The  east  is,  of  course,  Von  Hinden 
burg's  peculiar  field,  where  all  his  laurels  have  been  won. 
The  emperor,  for  reasons  of  statecraft,  would  naturally  side 
with  Von  Hindenburg,  since  a  withdrawal  from  the  Balkans 
would  mean  the  abandonment  of  the  railroad  to  Asia,  as  well 
as  a  practical  throwing  of  Austria  to  the  wolves.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  speculation  by  the  un- 
usually clear-sighted  military  writer  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  He  says  :  "To  what  extent  is  the  steady  yielding  of 
the  German  lines  on  the  Somme  involuntary?  To  what  ex- 
tent is  it  a  part  of  the  plan  which  the  advent  of  Von  Hinden- 
burg has  brought  into  the  field  of  discussion,  namely,  the 
abandonment  of  the  German  lines  in  the  west  for  a  concen-  . 
tration  and  a  decision  against  Russia  or  Roumania?  If  such 
a  plan  is  in  contemplation  or  execution  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  the  Germans  would  announce  it  by  a  formal  and  open 
retirement.  Rather  it  would  be  a  case  of  feeding  back  to  the 
Allies  as  much  territory  as  necessary,  at  the  heaviest  price 
obtainable.  To  keep  up  appearances  there  would  even  be  the 
formality  of  the  counter  attack.  Such  attacks  have  been  de- 
livered by  the  Germans,  but  with  very  little  success.  It  is 
a  different  story  from  the  vehemence  with  which  the  Ger- 
mans 'came  back'  after  successful  French  efforts  around  Ver- 
dun." The  expression  "feeding  back"  is  an  excellent  one. 
It  conveys  precisely  the  idea  of  a  rear-guard  action  on  a  vast 
scale.  

Still  another  piece  of  confirmatory  evidence  comes  at  the 
moment  of  writing  in  the  form  of  an  interview  given  by  the 
Crown  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  to  Dr.  Hale  of  the  In- 
ternational News  Service.  The  interview  is  undated,  the  re- 
port having  been  suppressed  by  the  British  censor  and  subse- 
quently transmitted  by  wireless.  The  Crown  Prince  refers 
to  the  Allied  gains  on  the  Somme  and  says  satirically  that 
they  can  be  seen  with  the  microscope.  He  then  adds,  "Amply 
and  in  full  count  have  they  paid  for  every  foot  of  ground  sold 
them.  They  can  have  all  they  want  at  the  same  price." 
Allowing  for  the  unpremeditated  nature  of  the  interview,  the 
remark  seems  to  point  to  a  willingness  to  cede  territory  so 
long  as  the  price  exacted  in  return  is  sufficiently  high.  That 
the  Allies  "can  have  all  they  want  at  the  same  price"  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  indication  of  an  intention  to  stand  firm  at  all 
cost.  On  the  contrary  it  seems  to  indicate  an  intention,  in 
the  words  of  the  Evening  Post,  "of  feeding  back  to  the  Allies 
as  much  territory  as  necessary,  at  the  heaviest  price  obtain- 
able."   

But   whether   the    German    retirement    on    the    Soman 
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cates  an  intention  to  withdraw  or  whether  it  is  a  wholly  com- 
pulsory movement  before  an  irresistible  attack  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  extent  or  of  its  importance.  At  the  moment 
of  writing  we  learn  of  the  fall  of  Combles  and  ThiepvaL  and 
therefore  of  a  straightening  of  the  lines  between  Bapaume 
and  Peronne.  The  speedy  fall  of  these  two  places  seems  cer- 
tain, and  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  angle  marked  by  Noyon 
must  be  considerable.  It  is  this  angle  that  constitutes  the 
nearest  approach  of  the  Germans  to  Paris  that  we  may  be- 
lieve to  be  the  real  objective  of  the  Somme  attack,  and  that 
angle  can  not  long  be  maintained  in  the  presence  of  an 
Allied  advance  to  the  north  that  threatens  to  bring  the 
Allied  armies  to  the  rear  of  the  main  German  line  running 
north  and  south.  If  the  Germans  are  transferring  forces  to 
the  east,  then  their  problem  is  to  send  enough  men  to  be 
effective  without  so  weakening  their  western  front  as  to  risk 
the  turning  of  a  retirement  into  a  rout.  The  capture  of 
Combles  brings  us  distinctly  nearer  to  the  moment  of  some 
vivid  change  that  must  precede  and  presage  the  speedy  culmi- 
nation of  the  struggle.  The  view  frequently  expressed  in  this 
column  that  the  German  trenches  now  confronting  the  Allies 
are  of  an  elementary  kind  is  directly  confirmed  by  a  Somme 
bulletin  which  says  that  the  Germans  have  now  no  trenches 
except  those  constructed  under  fire.  Probably  this  is  true  only 
of  a  very  narrow  area,  but  none  the  less  we  may  expect  to 
see  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  fighting  and  the  use  of  a 
cavalry  arm  that  has  hitherto  been  rendered  impossible  by 
fortifications.  

The  fighting  in  the  Dobrudja  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  and  deservedly  so.  The  Dobrudja  has  suddenly  become 
a  sort  of  arbiter  of  the  eastern  war.  If  the  fight  there  is  won 
by  the  Allies,  then  the  full  force  of  Roumania's  intervention 
becomes  apparent.  If  the  Teutons  are  substantially  victori- 
ous, then  Roumania  becomes  a  weakness  and  a  danger  to 
them  instead  of  a  strength.  The  Roumanians  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  continue  their  incursion  into  Transylvania  and  into 
northern  Serbia.  The  Allies  in  Greece  will  be  deprived  of  the 
support  of  a  Russian  army  coming  southward  to  meet  them, 
while  the  Russian-Roumanian  forces  now  in  the  Dobrudja  will 
be  in  grave  danger.  But  these  latter  contingencies  are  de- 
pendent on  the  German  strength,  which  can  not  be  great  It 
was  insufficient  before  the  entry  of  Roumania.  It  must  be 
still  more  so  now,  even  after  full  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  aid  of  Bulgarians,  Turks,  and  whatever  aid  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  send  from  the  west. 


At  the  moment  of  writing  it  seems  as  though  all  the  her- 
alded victories  on  both  sides  had  been  exaggerated,  as  vic- 
tories usually  are.  The  Dobrudja,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
is  a  part  of  Roumania.  Its  southern  frontier,  which  is  also 
the  frontier  of  Bulgaria,  is  about  160  miles  in  length.  The 
Dobrudja  runs  northeast,  narrowing  as  it  goes  until  at  Con- 
stanza  it  is  only  about  sixty  miles  wide,  and  here  it  may  be 
described  as  squeezed  between  the  Danube,  which  separates 
it  from  Roumania  proper,  and  the  Black  Sea.  When  Rou- 
mania declared  war  the  Teutons  at  once  invaded  the 
Dobrudja  over  the  whole  length  of  the  Bulgarian  frontier. 
Their  right  flank  was  on  the  Black  Sea  and  their  left  flank  on 
the  Danube.  They  took  Dobrich,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  Black  Sea,  and  they  took  also  Tutrukan  and  its  garrison 
on  the  Danube.  Sweeping  northeast  along  the  Danube  banks 
they  took  Silistria,  and  then  pressed  on  into  the  narrow  neck 
of  the  Dobrudja  toward  Constanza  on  the  Black  Sea.  Mean- 
while the  Roumanians  and  such  Russians  as  had  arrived  on 
the  scene  from  Bessarabia  in  the  north  were  -falling  back  and 
were  thus  nominally  defeated,  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
no  more  than  a  rear-guard  action,  wnth  the  advantage  for  the 
Germans  and  Bulgarians.  Obviously  the  Roumanians  were 
waiting  for  the  Russian  reinforcements  that  were  on  the  way, 
and  with  the  intention  to  stand  firm  in  the  defense  of  Con- 
stanza  and  of  the  railroad  line  from  Constanza  to  the  Danube. 
The  Teutons  did  not  cross  the  Danube  into  Roumania,  pre- 
sumably because  it  could  not  be  done  in  the  face  of  Rou- 
manian resistance  on  the  other  bank,  but  certainly  they  in- 
tended to  cross  the  river  by  the  bridge  of  the  railroad  that 
runs  westward  from  Constanza.  The  Roumanians  made  their 
intended  stand  just  to  the  south  of  Constanza  along  a  line 
parallel  to  the  railroad  and  stretching  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Black  Sea.  This  line  is  about  sixty  miles  long,  and  probably 
it  was  well  fortified.  We  may  suppose  also  that  Russian 
reinforcements  had  by  this  time  arrived,  since  the  reports 
say  that  Von  Mackensen  has  been  halted  and  that  successive 
attacks  on  his  wings  have  compelled  him  to  withdraw  slowly. 
These  reports  lack  a  certain  definiteness,  and  it  is  too  soon 
to  speak  either  of  victory  or  defeat.  But  it  seems  unlikely 
that  Von  Mackensen  can  maintain  his  present  position,  and 
indeed  it  is  probable  that  he  is  in  some  danger  as  it  was 
suggested  last  week  that  he  would  be.  His  force  can  not  be 
a  large  one,  while  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  Russian 
armies  that  can  be  sent  against  him.  His  situation  might  be 
a  very  serious  one  if  he  should  be  actually  routed  or  if  the 
Russians  should  send  a  force  by  water  and  disembark  it  on  the 
Bulgarian  coast  in  his  rear. 


It  is  quite  probable  that  the  invasion  of  the  Dobrudja  was 
intended  to  do  no  more  than  delay  the  Russian  advance  into 
Bulgaria,  and  therefore  the  Allied  advance  northward  from 
Salonild.  If  the  Russians  and  Roumanians  had  been  unop- 
posed in  the  Dobrudja  they  wTould  have  had  an  open  road  and 
an  easy  road  southward.  Bulgaria  would  have  been  pinched 
between  two  overwhelming  armies,  not  to  speak  of  the  third 
ar  ly,  a  Roumanian  army,  that  is  now  trying  to  make  its  way 
it  *o  northern  Serbia.  How  far  Von  Mackensen  will  still  be 
aL«:  to  delay  the  advance  southward  through  the  Dobrudja 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  any   delay  at   all  will  be  much  to 


Bulgaria's  advantage.  Winter  is  coming  on  apace,  and  al- 
though it  is  hard  to  say  just  to  what  extent  winter  will  pre- 
vent fighting  in  the  Balkans,  or  just  when  it  will  prevent  it, 
the  advantage  will  be  on  the  Teuton  side.  It  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  the  Teutons  will  be  able  to  force  their  way  to 
Constanza  or  that  they  will  get  control  of  the  railroad  there 
or  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  Indeed  it  is  extremely 
likely  that  they  will  be  forced  steadily  southward  and  out 
of  the  Dobrudja.  It  is  by  no  means  out  of  the  question  that 
they  w*ill  meet  a  serious  disaster.  But  none  the  less  they 
will  have  delayed  the  Russian  advance  and  probably  also  the 
advance  of  the  Allies  from  Saloniki.  And  this  is  no  small 
thing  at  the  present  juncture. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mackensen  is  probably  a  greater  strategist  than  Hinden- 
burg,  and  this  accounts  for  his  selection  for  the  Dobrudja 
campaign.  It  was  Mackensen  who  conducted  the  successful 
Serbian  war,  and  his  reputation  in  the  Balkans  must  be  a 
high  one.  He  will  certainly  not  relinquish  his  present  posi- 
tion without  calling  upon  every  resource  at  his  command,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  yet  make  a  determined  effort 
to  cross  the  Danube  and  to  wage  war  upon  both  banks. 
Everything  depends  on  the  number  of  men  at  his  command 
and  upon  the  ability  of  the  Germans  to  reinforce  them.  Most 
of  his  present  force  must  be  Bulgarians,  and  he  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  able  to  call  for  more  men  from  Bulgaria  with  the 
Serbians  attacking  Monastir  in  Macedonia  and  the  Allied 
armies  on  the  move  in  Greece.  But  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible that  he  may  get  German  reinforcements.  If  Ger- 
many is  weakening  her  armies  in  the  west  she  may  be  in  a 
position  to  aid  Mackensen  and  she  may  think  that  his  particu- 
lar field  is  of  even  more  importance  than  the  defense  of 
Lemberg  and  Kovel.  

The  destruction  of  three  Zeppelins  in  the  course  of  two 
weeks  demands  a  further  revision  of  expert  opinion  as  to  the 
right  weapon  for  use  against  the  giant  airship.  Two  of  these 
Zeppelins  were  destroyed  by  aeroplanes,  while  the  third  seems 
to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  shrapnel.  When  the  Zeppelin  first 
entered  the  arena  it  was  confidently  believed  that  it  would 
be  vulnerable  to  aeroplanes.  That  opinion  was  subsequently 
modified  in  favor  of  anti-aircraft  guns,  while  the  last  word 
was  spoken  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Hearne,  author  of  "Zeppelins  and 
Super-Zeppelins,"  who  said  that  only  the  Zeppelin  could  fight 
the  Zeppelin  and  that  England  had  better  face  the  fact  and 
set  to  work  in  earnest  to  remedy  her  omissions.  Mr.  Hearne 
said  that  the  weakness  of  the  aeroplane  was  its  needs  for  a 
prepared  ascending  and  landing  place.  If  it  was  sent  aloft 
during  the  night  it  must  either  return  to  its  starting  point, 
which  might  be  impossible,  or  stay  in  the  air  until  daylight, 
which  might  be  equally  impossible.  Moreover,  the  aviator 
would  be  unable  to  find  the  Zeppelin  on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  he  would  be  unable  to  hear  it  because  of  the  noise 
of  his  own  engine.  The  difficulties  of  gun  fire,  said  Mr. 
Hearne,  were  equally  great.  A  Zeppelin  is  very  agile.  It 
can  soar,  and  dive,  and  nose  its  way  from  side  to  side  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  when  to  these  difficulties  is  added 
the  darkness  of  the  night  the  task  of  the  gunner  becomes 
almost  an  impossible  one.  But  now  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
have  three  Zeppelins  brought  to  the  ground  by  the  methods 
that  Mr.  Hearne  thought  so  ineffective.  We  do  not  know 
how  the  lucky  aviators  managed  their  descent,  and  perhaps 
they  owed  more  to  fortune  than  to  skill.  But  at  least  it  was 
premature  to  decry  either  the  aeroplane  or  the  gun  as  useless 
against  Zeppelins.  Germany  herself  seems  to  have  relied 
mainly  upon  the  gun  for  the  repulse  of  aerial  attacks,  seeing 
that  she  was  fully  furnished  with  these  weapons  and  had 
supplied  herself  with  well-trained  crews  long  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  

The  attitude  of  Greece  seems  no  longer  to  depend  on  the 
will  of  the  king,  who  has  been  carried  awa}'  in  the  swirl 
of  the  popular  waters.  So  far  as  the  truth  is  disclosed  by 
the  censored  bulletins  both  Greece  and  Crete  are  in  a  state 
of  revolution,  and  Germany  seems  willing  now  to  regard 
Greece  either  as  a  nonentity  or  as  an  enemy.  This  is  shown 
by  her  seizure  of  40,000  Greeks  at  Kavala,  although  the  actual 
number  is  probably  far  less.  But  Germany  does  not  describe 
these  soldiers  as  prisoners.  She  says  that  they  "will  enjoy 
hospitality  until  their  fatherland  is  free  of  invaders."  What 
the  Greek  king  thinks  of  this  procedure  remains  to  be  seen. 
Probably  he  connived  at  it.  But  it  has  been  taken  by  the 
Greek  people  as  an  act  of  war,  and  we  are  told  that  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  ultimatum  has  been  sent  to  Berlin. 
Germany  w-ould  certainly  not  have  done  this  had  she  believed 
that  Greek  action  was  still  in  the  balance.  She  would  not 
have  done  this  had  she  believed  that  Greek  neutrality  would 
be  maintained.  Her  action  evidently  implies  the  conviction 
that  Greece  would  presently  enter  the  war  against  her  and 
that  she  would  do  well  to  forestall  the  hostility  of  as  many 
Greek  soldiers  as  fate  might  place  within  her  hands. 

San  Francisco,  September  27,  1916.  Sidney  Coryn. 

After  numerous  efforts  in  the  past  three  months  to 
cross  the  Andes  in  a  balloon,  the  Argentine  pilots,  Cap- 
tain Zuloaga  and  Eduardo  Bradley,  recently  accom- 
plished their  task,  descending  in  Argentine  four  hours 
after  their  ascent.  The  balloon  left  the  ground  near 
Santiago  de  Chile,  and  after  rising  to  a  height  of 
1S,000  feet  over  the  city  encountered  a  strong  easterly 
wind,  which  carried  it  toward  Argentine  territory.  It 
followed  closely  over  the  Transandine  Railway  line, 
and  continued  ascending  as  it  proceeded  until  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  26,568  feet  was  reached,  or  4146  feet 
above  the  summit  of  Mt.  Aconcagua,  the  highest  peak 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  At  this  altitude  the  ther- 
mometer registered  32  degrees  below  zero. 


Former  Queen  Nathalia  of  Serbia,  who  disappeared 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  has  ever  since,  it  is 
now  stated,  been  a  volunteer  nurse  in  one  of  the  large 
hospitals  in  Bordeaux. 

The  Right  Honorable  James  H.  Campbell,  the  new 
attorney-general  for  Ireland,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Dublin  University  since  1903.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Kingstown  School  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  entered  Parliament  as  Unionist  member. 

Hsu  Shih-ying,  the  new  Chinese  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, was  judge  under  the  Tsing  dynasty,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  minister  of  justice  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic.     He  was  forced  to  resign  this  position,  and  I 
later    became    governor    of    Fukien    province,    a    post ; 
which  he  held  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  ! 
present  revolution. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  Seymour  Bulloch,  who  pro- 
jected and  carried  through  organization  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Legion"  for  service  in  France,  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Father,  Ottawa,  Canada,  when  the  war 
opened.  This  church  is  of  the  Unitarian  denomination. 
He  has  a  record  of  unusual  success  as  a  recruiter  and 
organizer  of  new  battalions,  and  has  been  much  in  de- 
mand by  his  government. 

Carl  E.  Milliken,  the  newly-elected  governor  of 
Maine,  has  been  active  in  politics  since  reaching  his 
majority.  He  was  graduated  from  Bates  College  in 
1897,  then  took  a  two  years'  graduate  course  at  Har- 
vard, afterward  returning  to  Bates  as  a  professor.  He 
served  two  terms  in  the  Maine  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  in  1909,  1911,  and  1913  was  a  state  senator. 
During  his  last  term  he  was  president  of  the  senate. 

Sir  Robert  Chalmers,  under  secretary  for  Ireland, 
was  at  one  time  governor  of  Ceylon.  He  was  educated 
in  the  London  schools  and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
In  1903  he  became  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
serving  four  years.  He  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  permanent  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  auditor  of 
the  civil  list  in  1911.  He  was  a  member  of  the  royal 
commission  on  Indian  finance  and  currency  in  1913. 
As  an  author  he  has  produced  several  publications, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  "History  of  Currency 
in  the  British  Colonies." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Shortringe,  who  are  going  int« 
Alaska  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  seardB 
for  ethnological  specimens  and  to  study  the  Indian 
tongue,  are  full-blooded  Chilkat  Indians.  They  were 
educated  in  mission  schools  in  Alaska,  and  have  worked 
for  several  years  on  the  Indian  collection  at  the  uni- 
versity museum.  They  will  go  far  into  the  country 
of  the  Chilkats.  Eighteen  months  ago  they  went  to 
Alaska  for  the  museum  to  study  language,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  fast-disappearing  tribes,  and  to  make 
phonographic  records  from  which  to  analyze  the  lan- 
guage. 

Erwin  W.  Thompson,  commercial  attache  of  this 
country  for  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  has  returned  from  abroad  and  will 
spend  several  months  here  on  official  duty.  He  will  be 
prepared  to  confer  with  representative  bankers,  mer- 
chants, and  manufacturers  regarding  trade  conditions 
in  his  district,  as  well  as  to  address  commercial  gather- 
ings. Prior  to  his  appointment  as  commercial  attache 
in  1914,  Mr.  Thompson  was  engaged  for  upward  of 
thirty  years  in  the  designing,  building,  and  operation 
of  cottonseed  oil  mills,  and  for  over  a  year  was  a  com- 
mercial agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  engaged 
in  investigating  and  reporting  upon  foreign  markets  for 
American  vegetable  oils  and  seed  products. 

Carroll  S.  Page,  whose  return  to  the  United  States 
Senate  was  assured  at  the  recent  Vermont  primaries, 
had  the  distinction  of  having  been  elected  to  that  office 
for  the  term  of  1911-17  on  the  Republican  ticket,  with 
the  support  of  every  Democrat  in  the  state  legislature. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  house  of  representa- 
tives, 1869-72;  of  the  state  senate,  1874-6;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  state  committee  from  1S72  to 
1890,  being  its  chairman  for  the  last  four  years  of  that 
period;  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  Republican 
conventions  of  1880  and  1912.  He  was  a  register  of 
probate,  1880-81 ;  savings  bank  examiner,  1884-8,  and 
governor  of  Vermont,  1890-2.  On  October  29,  1908,  he 
was  elected  a  United  States  senator  to  serve  an  unex- 
pired term. 

Professor  Lujo  Brentano,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Germany's  political  economists,  will  soon  retire,  it  is 
announced,  from  Munich  University,  where  he  has  been 
established  since  1891.  He  is"  a  descendant  of  a  family 
whose  members  have  distinguished  themselves  in  many 
ways.  Professor  Brentano  has  lectured  in  the  course 
of  his  career  at  a  number  of  universities,  including 
Berlin,  Breslau,  Strassburg,  Vienna,  and  Leipzig.  His 
first  important  publication  was  his  work  on  "The  Labor 
Guilds  of  the  Present,"  in  which  he  held  up  the  Eng- 
lish labor  unions  as  a  model  and  showed  how  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  modern  commercialism  on  the  eco- 
nomically weaker  classes  could  be  alleviated  by  means 
of  voluntary  combination  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  His 
interest  in  the  labor  question  w=as  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical,  and  together  with  Adolf  Wagner,  Schindler, 
Schonberg,  and  Conrad  he  founded  the  Union  for  So- 
cial Politics. 
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OLD  SORROWS  AND  A  NEW  LIFE. 

» 

V  Chapter   from   Elias  Tobenkin's   Book   of  the  Immigrant 
Who  Set  Love  Above  Belief. 


Three  years  had  passed.  Except  for  an  added  sharp- 
less  about  his  temples  and  the  intensified  pallor  of  his 
eatures,  Emil  Witte  had  changed  little  outwardly. 
iVithin  him,  however,  the  change  which  had  been 
ishered  in  twenty-five  years  back  on  that  first  morning 
>f  his  in  the  New  World,  when  his  father  dressed  him 
n  American  clothes  from  head  to  foot — that  change 
vas  now  reaching  the  highest  consummation.   .    .    . 

Witte  had  become  peculiarly  American.  He  had 
Irunk  deep  not  only  of  American  ideals,  but  of  Amer- 
can  culture  and  American  traditions.  His  articles  and 
iditorials  in  the  Age  attracted  attention  particularly  by 
:heir  Emersonian  flavor.  The  cultural  background  of 
Witte's  writing  was  that  of  New  England.  Not  one 
in  a  thousand  readers  of  these  unsigned  editorials  on 
American  life  and  problems  and  ideals  would  have  sus- 
pected that  they  were  written  by  any  one  not  of  Amer- 
Kan  birth.  Many,  indeed,  would  have  placed  the 
writer  of  such  articles  as  none  other  than  a  scion  of  one 
}f  the  oldest  American  families. 

Still  in  the  privacy  of  his  home — he  now  occupied 
i  modest  apartment  in  Greenwich  Village — Emil  would 
take  his  pen  once  a  week  or  ten  days  and  would  write 
i  letter  in  Yiddish  to  his  father.  To  write  to  his 
father  was  one  of  his  great  pleasures.  The  true  re- 
porter's instinct  for  seeing  life  at  first  hand  had  not 
left  him:  he  still  would  make  his  pilgrimages  to  the 
people  in  search  of  ideas  as  well  as  "color."  In  these 
ramblings  through  the  city  he  would  come  upon  a 
synagogue  or  into  "Jewish  streets"  on  the  East  Side 
occasionally,  and  then  memories  of  his  past  would  be 
revived.  And,  as  is  characteristic  of  such  memories, 
he  would  dwell  fondly  upon  them.   .    .    . 

Witte's  place  among  the  younger  writers  and  editors 
was  definitely  established  by  his  second  book,  "The 
Fate  of  Democracies,"  which  had  been  put  on  the  mar- 
ket a  few  months  before,  and  reviews  of  which  were 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  papers  and  magazines. 

It  was  a  cool  August  morning,  and  Witte,  who  had 
been  unable  to  fasten  himself  down  to  his  desk  in 
earnest  for  some  weeks,  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  There  were  several  articles  in  his  mind  waiting 
to  be  transferred  to  paper.  He  decided  to  put  that 
"problem"  out  of  his  head  for  the  day,  at  least,  and 
get  down  to  business.  He  walked  into  his  office  de- 
terminedly.  .    .    . 

The  first  thing  that  greeted  his  eyes  in  the  mail  be- 
fore him  was  an  envelope  of  clippings — reviews  of 
his  book.     He  began  looking  them  over.     Some  of  the 


sword,  over  his  head.  Witte  loved  Barbara  Graves. 
He  was  certain,  too,  that  his  love  would  be  returned. 
He  and  Barbara  had  been  approaching  each  other 
nearer  and  nearer  for  more  than  a  year.  He  had  been 
a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Graves'  home  during  the  time. 
Much  of  his  writing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  editorial 
on  women's  rights,  had  been  done  after  he  had  talked 
things  over  with  her,  or  with  her  brother,  or  both. 
He  began  to  feel  that  he  could  no  longer  satisfy  the 
desire  for  her  company,  for  her  presence,  with  an  occa- 
sional visit.  He  wanted  her  to  himself,  constantly,  all 
the  time. 

It  was  not  easy  to  begin  with  for  Witte  to  admit  to 
himself  that  the  feeling  he  cherished  for  Barbara  was 
love.  .  .  .  Helen  had  not  entirely  ceased  to  be  a  part 
of  himself.  ...  At  night  he  would  lie  awake  for 
hours  and  watch  Helen  and  a  little  boy — their  little 
boy,  the  one  that  should  not  have  died  at  birth — romp 
about  on  a  green  lawn.  .  .  .  He  would  romp  with 
them — and  pet  his  child  and  talk  to  Helen  in  warm, 
endearing  terms.  .  .  .  He  had  seen  a  picture  of  such 
a  happy  family  somewhere,  and  the  picture  had 
fastened  itself  in  his  brain  with  Helen,  their  child — 
their  dead  son — and  himself  as  the  subjects.  .  .  . 
In  his  dreams  he  was  leading  a  delightful  family  life 
with  Helen  and  was  spending  many  ecstatic  moments 
with  his  golden-haired  youngster.    .     .    . 

One  night  the  picture  of  Helen,  which  his  imagina- 
tion had  conjured  up,  had  imperceptibly  passed  over 
into  a  picture  of  Barbara.  .  .  .  Only  Barbara  was 
not  playing  with  a  child  on  the  lawn.  Instead  she 
was  sitting  in  a  reclining  chair,  book  in  hand.  .  .  . 
Gradually  the  picture  of  Barbara  crowded  out  the 
picture  of  Helen  and  their  baby.  There  was  some- 
thing every  day,  a  letter,  a  telephone  call,  a  visit  to 
remind  him  of  Barbara,  to  draw  him  nearer  to  her. 
He  realized  that  he  loved  her  deeply,  tenderly — 
and  drew  back  writhing  in  pain — stung  by  the  "prob- 
lem"— 

What  stood  between  Witte  and  Barbara  was  race. 
He  did  not  mince  words  about  it.  He  did  not  try  to 
deceive  himself.  When  a  little  child  in  Russia,  he  had 
learned  to  fear  certain  Christian  holidays  because  they 
meant  drunkenness,  and  that  meant  breaking  into 
Jewish  homes,  fighting,  brawling — "a  calamity  upon 
Jews."  In  America  the  prejudice  against  his  race  did 
not  manifest  itself  in  physical  violence.  But  there  were 
fine  pin-pricks,  subtle  discriminations,  which  did  not 
escape  his  eye,  which  did  not  escape  his  own  person 
at  times.  His  love  for  the  Gentile  girl  had  the  effect 
of  awakening  and  intensifying  his  racial  sympathies. 
Of  course,  Miss  Graves  had  nothing  to  do  with  all 
this.  There  were  no  personal  religious  differences  be- 
tween him  and  her.  He  was  no  disciple  of  the  syna- 
gogue.   Miss  Graves  nominally  was  a  Unitarian.     Her 


reviewers  thought  that  the   author  of  "The   Fate   of 

Democracies"  was  taking  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  \  deism  and  his  antagonism  had  nothing  hostile,  nothing 


American  republic  in  altogether  too  sinister  a  light. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  praised  the  book  as  a  timely 
warning,  and  as  performing  a  great  service  to  the 
country. 

One  of  the  critics  struck  a  personal  note.  He  made 
mention  of  the  fact  that  this  "fundamentally  American 
volume"  was  written  by  a  man  who  had  come  to  the 
United  States  as  an  immigrant.  .  .  .  The  question  of 
restricting  immigration  was  then  being  agitated  in  cer- 
tain quarters.  "It  would  be  folly,"  the  writer  had 
digressed  from  book  reviewing  to  editorializing  for  a 
moment,  "to  close  our  doors  on  immigrants  when  they 
bring  to  our  shores  such  splendid  material  for  Ameri- 
canism, such  forceful  and  uncompromising  champions 
of  democratic  institutions  and  republican  ideals.  .  .  ." 
The  reference  to  his  foreign  birth  stirred  memories, 
which  in  spite  of  his  determination  not  to  digress  from 
work  that  morning  could  not  be  put  out  of  his  mind  at 
will.  There  was  a  fleeting  memory  of  his  father,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  in  two  years.  ...  He  had  not  heard 
from  Clara  in  months.  He  wondered  how  Alex  Stein 
was  getting  on  with  his  department  store.  His  brother 
Harry,  Emil  mused  with  much  satisfaction,  was  at  last 
getting  on  his  feet.  Partly  with  the  aid  of  their 
brother-in-law  and  partly  through  an  unlooked-for 
business  boom,  Harry  had  come  into  possession  of  a 
big  clothing  establishment  in  Spring  Water  and  was 
doing  exceedingly  well. 

An  office  boy  brought  in  a  bundle  of  magazines. 
Witte  shook  off  his  memories  and  began  to  look 
through  the  mail  quickly.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
batch  he  came  upon  a  letter  which  brought  him  face  to 
face  with  the  "problem"  he  was  vainly  trying  to  put 
out  of  his  mind,  for  that  day  at  least.  It  was  a  note 
from  Miss  Graves. 

She  invited  him  to  come  out  to  dinner  Sunday. 
There  would  be  a  number  of  friends  there  whom  he 
would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  see.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
reference  also  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  called  at  their 
home  for  three  weeks.  Was  he  busy,  or  was  it  worry  ? 
Anyway  he  would  be  there  Sunday,  she  hoped.  .  .  . 
Oh,  yes,  his  editorial  on  women's  rights  was  fine.  She 
was  very  happy  he  had  written  it  in  that  vein — just 
the  way  he  had  outlined  it  to  her.  It  was  bold — 
splendid.  ...  A  discreet  tenderness  ran  through  the 
note.  Miss  Graves  was  worried  over  his  staying  away 
so  long.    He  saw  that  clearly.    .    .    . 

He  tossed  all  thought  of  working  that  morning 
definitely  to  the  winds.  There  was  no  use.  The  "prob- 
lem"  took   its   place   once   more,    like   the   traditional 


conflicting  about  them.  That  was  what  his  reason  told 
him.  But  that  did  not  smooth  over  the  indignities 
which,  though  he  was  not  himself  suffering  from  them 
at  the  moment,  the  Jews  were  suffering  at  the  time  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  at  the  hands  of  Christians. 
And  these  indignities  rankled,  burned.   .    .    . 

For  three  months  this  awakened  race  feeling  had 
been  strewing  thorns  in  the  path  of  his  love.  He  had 
sought  all  the  literature  on  the  subject  from  Lessing's 
"Nathan  the  Wise"  to  Zangwill's  "The  Melting  Pot." 
He  read  the  latest  discussions  of  the  "Jewish  ques- 
tion" in  the  Yiddish  press  of  America.  He  was  much 
impressed  with  Nathan's  speech  to  the  Templar: 

Are  we  our  nation  ?     What  does  it  signify — nation  ? 
Are  Christian  and  Jew  rather  Christian  and  Jew 
Than  Man  ?     Oh,  if  only  I  had  found  in  you 
One  more  whom  it  suffices  to  be  called  Man. 


But  the  broad  tolerance  of  the  wise  Nathan  was  not 
guiding  the  relations  between  Jew  and  Christian  in 
their  daily  contact,  Witte  felt.  In  spite  of  Lessing 
and  Zangwill  the  palm  had  not  been  extended  by  the 
one  or  accepted  by  the  other.  .  .  .  Jew  and  Christian 
alike  still  cherished  age-long  prejudices  against  each 
other.  .  .  .  Not  Lessing,  not  Zangwill,  but  an  ob- 
scure writer  in  a  small  Yiddish  weekly,  it  seemed  to 
Witte,  was  getting  nearer  to  the  crux  of  the  difference 
between  Jew  and  Christian. 

"Christianity  is  not  content  with  having  the  Jew 
merely  throw  off  his  creed,"  this  writer  wound  up  an 
impassioned  article.  "The  last  thing  Christianity  wants 
is  for  the  Jew  to  cease  to  be  a  Jew  and  to  become  a 
man.  It  wants  him  to  become  a  Christian.  Do  away 
with  the  Ram's  Horn,  with  the  Shopar,  but  only  to 
listen  to  the  ringing  of  church  bells.  Christianity 
wants  a  world  of  Christians.   .    .    . 

"But,"  the  writer  concluded,  "as  long  as  there  are 
churches  there  will  be  synagogues.  As  long  as  church 
bells  will  symbolize  the  Trinity  to  Christians,  the 
Shopar  will  speak  of  the  One  God  to  Jews.   ..." 

Witte  read  this  article  by  the  obscure  Yiddish  writer 
to  Miss  Graves.  They  often  talked  together  about 
creeds  and  smiled  and  wondered  at  the  folly  of  it  all 
.  .  .  man  pitted  against  man,  nation  against  nation. 
...  As  lief  might  the  trees  in  the  forest  engage  in 
deadly  combat  because  of  the  differences  in  bark.  .   .    . 

Miss  Graves  accompanied  him  one  Sunday  morning 
on  a  stroll  through  the  East  Side.  Within  the  space 
of  one  block  they  came  upon  a  church  and  a  synagogue. 
It  was  a  Jewish  holiday,  and  precisely  at  the  hour  when 
men  and  women  were  pouring  out  of  the  church  at  one 


end  of  the  block,  men  and  women  were  pouring  out  of 
the  synagogue  at  the  other.  The  worshipers  in  each 
case  carried  a  copy  of  the  Book  which  first  promulgated 
the  injunction,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  They 
passed  each  other  in  grim  silence.  Yes,  here  and  there 
even  with  a  look  of  anger,  hatred.  .  .  .  Several  chil- 
dren snickered  "Sheeny"  and  mimicked  a  bearded  Jew 
whose  features  were  not  unlike  those  that  artists  at- 
tribute to  the  Christ. 

Miss  Graves  noticed  this  and  bit  her  lips.  When  she 
regained  control  over  herself  she  said: 

"Some  day  humanity  will  outgrow  bigotry  and 
superstition.  It  is  inconceivable  that  these  artificial 
barriers  between  races  should  last  for  all  time." 

At  which  Emil  laughed  softly,  sadly.  On  his  desk 
lay  the  unfinished  manuscript  of  an  article  on  the 
"Rising  Tide  of  Nationalism,"  which  he  was  writing. 
Even  then  all  through  Europe  the  smaller  nations  were 
in  ferment,  demanding  the  right  to  exist  as  independent 
national  bodies.  As  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  in  the 
days  of  the  prophets,  each  of  these  nationalities  was 
now  clamoring  for  a  king.  They  welcomed  tyranny 
so  long  as  the  tyrants  were  of  their  own  blood. 

He  communicated  his  thoughts  to  her  and  his  doubts 
about  the  quick  disappearance  of  race  distinctions  and 
national  hatreds. 

"Is  there  to  be  no  end  of  it?"  Miss  Graves  asked 
with  infinite  sadness.  "Is  this  senseless  feud  between 
followers  of  various  creeds  to  rage  on  forever?  Will 
the  cross,  which  was  intended  as  a  symbol  of  passion, 
continue  to  be  identified  with  persecution?  Will  the 
ringing  of  church  bells,  intended  to  signify  the  ushering 
in  of  peace  and  good-will,  continue  to  spell  massacres, 
pogroms  upon  millions  of  people?  Is  there  no  way 
out?" 

Several  days  later  they  were  discussing  the  same 
problem  as  they  sat  on  a  bench  in  Prospect  Park  in  the 
evening. 

Witte  was  more  than  usually  subdued.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  way  out  of  this  muddle  of  religious 
bigotry  and  persecution.  There  seemed  to  be  no  remedy 
for  this  blind,  unreasoned  race  hatred.  He  feared  there 
was  no  way  out.  His  love,  his  happiness  were  crum- 
bling. 

Miss  Graves  looked  helpless,  distressed.  She  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Witte's  face.  It  was  graven  with  pain. 
They  sat  silent  for  a  long  time.   .    .    . 

She  finally  broke  the  silence.  Her  voice  vibrated 
with  feeling.  It  sounded  strange  and  dreamlike,  as  if 
it  came  from  far  off.   .    .    . 

"Yes,"  she  was  saying,  "there  is  a  way  out.  .  .  . 
If  men  would  only  see  it.  .  .  .  Love — that  is  the  way 
out.  .  .  .  We  must  all  follow  the  voice  of  love.  ..." 
Witte  turned  his  face  from  her.  He  felt  that  if  he 
looked  into  her  eyes  he  would  say  that  which  his  heart 
cried  out.  but  which  his  tongue  feared  to  utter. 

It  was  shortly  after  that  evening  that  he  had  ceased 
going  to  the  Graves'  home.  He  stayed  away  and 
grappled  with  his  problem  and  brooded  over  it  for 
weeks.  It  was  for  this  absence  that  her  note  was  now 
mildly  reproaching  him.   .    .    . 

He  picked  up  the  letter  and  read  it  once  more.  A 
tenderness  ran  through  him.  .  .  .  He  was  nigh  unto 
tears.  .  .  .  What  had  she  to  do  with  a  senseless  feud 
of  two  thousand  years?  Why  hold  her  to  account  for 
the  malice  of  Christendom?  The  hatred  between 
Christian  and  Jew  was  not  of  her  making — not  of 
their  making.  Why  should  it  mar  their  lives?  Why 
should  it  be  in  the  way  of  their  love  ? 

He  sat  in  his  chair  for  some  time.  ...  A  weakness 
overcame  him,  a  dizziness.  .  .  .  Voices  seemed  to  fill 
the  room.  .  .  .  His  father's  voice.  .  .  .  And  his 
mother's.  .  .  .  There  was  regret  in  their  voices  .  .  . 
tears  were  in  their  eyes.   .    .    . 

He  woke  from  his  revery.  His  mind  was  cleared. 
He  had  decided. 

His  father  would  understand  him.  .  .  .  He  always 
understood  him.  .  .  .  And  his  mother,  were  she  alive, 
she,  too,  would  have  stood  by  him.  .  .  .  He  could  ex- 
plain it  to  them.  .  .  .  And  they  would  see  it.  .  .  .  He 
was  not  surrendering.  .  .  .  He  was  not  deserting.  .  .  . 
He  was  merely  trying  to  wrest  from  life  the  happiness 
which  was  his  due  .  .  .  the  happiness  which  was  hu- 
man and  knew  no  race  or  creed.   .    .    . 

He  rose  and  lifted  the  telephone  receiver.    He  called 

a  number.     His  voice  was  clear  and  strangely  calm. 

Suddenly  a  deep  flush  came  into  his  face.     She  was 

speaking.   ...   He  lost  all  control  over  himself. 

"Yes,"  he  stammered,  "I'm  coming  at  once — to  see 

you — Barbara " 

He  walked  out  of  the  office  noiselessly.  In  the  street 
he  walked  fast  for  several  blocks.  His  walking  inter- 
fered with  his  thoughts,  his  visionings.  He  motioned 
to  a  nearby  taxi.  He  gave  the  address  of  the  Graves' 
home,  leaned  back  in  his  seat  and  closed  his  eyes. 

Barbara  met  him  in  the  hallway.  The  astounded  yet 
happy  look  in  her  eyes  made  her  beautiful.  .  .  .  She 
extended  her  hand  to  him,  but  he  did  not  notice  it.  .  .  . 
He  was  looking  straight  at  her  face.  .  .  .  She  had 
never  seen  him  look  in  that  way  at  her  before.  .  .  . 
Speech  died  on  her  lips.  .  .  .  She  found  it  again — in 
his  arms. — From  "Witte  Arrives,"  by  Elias  Tobeukin. 
Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 


Two-thirds  of  the  world's  correspondence  is 
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FIELD  AMBULANCES  IN  FRANCE. 

A   San  Franciscan  Talks  Interestingly   of  the  Work    Done 
for  the  Wounded  and  the  Sick. 

Among  the  great  stories  to  be  told  after  the  war  is 
the  story  of  the  volunteer  ambulance  workers  in  Eu- 
rope. It  will  have  to  be  told  for  them,  since  they  are 
not  likely  to  tell  it  for  themselves.  The  official  bul- 
letins say  nothing  about  it.  The  special  correspond- 
ents hardly  mention  it.  being  too  fully  occupied  with 
the  agencies  of  destruction  rather  than  of  preserva- 
tion. The  general  public  is  vaguely  aware  of  a  rescue 
work  to  which  it  sometimes  contributes  more  or  less 
grudgingly,  but  it  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  work 
to  which  it  is  not  asked  to  contribute  at  all,  or  of  its 
magnitude,  or  of  the  self-sacrifice  involved.  Still  less 
is  it  aware  of  the  small  army  of  volunteer  stretcher- 
bearers  and  ambulance  drivers  who  work  as  hard  and 
as  persistently  and  as  dangerously  as  the  soldier  him- 
self, who  share  all  the  privations  and  perils  of  the 
soldiers  without  the  stimulus  of  resistance  or  the 
patriotic  exaltations  of  combat. 

I  was  reminded  of  all  this  by  a  casual  conversation 
last  week  with  Mr.  Leonard  Hammond,  son  of  Mr. 
A.  B.  Hammond  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Hammond  is 
attached  to  the  independent  field  ambulance  corps  that 
owes  its  existence  to  Mr.  H.  Harjes  of  the  Paris  branch 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  In  this  unit  there  are  at  least 
four  Californians — Will  Crocker.  George  Fish  of  Los 
Angeles.  George  Wottan.  and  Mr.  Hammond  himself. 
Its  cars  are  stationed  at  various  points  along  the 
four-hundred-mile  battle  line  where  their  services  are 
in  demand,  and  if  the  necessary  data  were  available 
it  would  be  interesting  to  calculate  the  number  of 
wounded  men  that  they  have  carried  from  the  hell 
of  the  firing  lines  to  the  comparative  comfort  of  the 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Hammond  enlisted  in  Paris  in  November.  1915. 
and  at  once  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  French 
hospitals,  and  with  Mr.  Oscar  Beatty.  son  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Beatty  of  California,  and  now  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  relief  distribution  work.  He  was  first  as- 
signed to  the  Somme  district  and  was  there  for  four 
months.  Later  on  he  was  at  Verdun  and  at  various 
other  points  on  the  front.  Xow  he  is  at  home  for  a 
time  and  doing  his  best  to  evade  observation  and  ques- 
tions. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  strenuous  life 
than  that  of  the  ambulance  driver.  His  activities  are 
necessarily  directed  by  the  fluctuating  tide  of  battle,  but 
their  intensity  is  regulated  only  by  his  own  physical 
endurance.  When  the  soldier  is  asleep  in  the  trenches 
the  ambulance,  under  cover  of  night,  is  creeping  within 
range  of  enemy  guns  that  would  destroy  it  if  they  were 
aware  of  its  presence.  The  rule  of  the  artillery  is  to 
fire  upon  anything  that  seems  to  be  moving,  and  who 
knows  whether  an  automobile  is  freighted  with 
wounded  men  or  with  generals.  The  wounded  receive 
first  aid  after  being  carried  by  the  stretcher-bearers  to 
the  dressing  station.  Then  they  are  transferred  to  the 
First  Hospital,  which  is  immediately  behind  the 
trenches,  but  of  course  within  range.  There  they  must 
wait  for  the  darkness,  and  the  ambulance  that  comes 
with  the  darkness,  and  that  carries  them  to  the  Evacua- 
tion Hospital.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  ambulance  driver  has  what  we  may  call  in 
industrial  parlance  a  "night  job.''  He  has  a  twentv- 
four-hour  job.  He  has  all  the  job  that  there  is.  At 
night  he  does  the  work  that  it  would  be  destruction 
to  do  by  day,  but  the  day  brings  its  own  particular 
labors  with  it.  There  are  wounded  men  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  hospital  to  another.  There  are  sick 
men,  and  men  whose  feet  have  failed  them,  to  be 
sought  after  and  taken  away.  Sometimes  there  are 
quiet  nights  and  no  casualties,  and  then  the  ambulance 
driver  may  enjoy  a  few  hours  of  unmolested  rest,  but 
at  any  moment  the  call  may  come.  A  false  alarm  in 
the  enemy  trench,  a  single  casual  shell,  a  sudden  spat- 
ter of  rifle  fire,  and  the  ambulance  is  provided  in  an 
instant  with  its  dreary  freight.  Some  driver  who  is 
not  too  physically  exhausted  to  move  is  quickly  at  his 
wheel  and  ready  for  the  via  dolorosa.  Perhaps  he  does 
his  work  all  the  more  effectively  and  all  the  more 
tenderly  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  labor  of  love,  for 
sympathy  is  still  one  of  those  things  that  can  neither 
be  hired  nor  bought.  And  so  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
the  American  Ambulance  driver  is  popular  with  the 
wounded.  Moreover,  he  has  cigarettes.  Instantly  upon 
the  call  of  emergency  his  car  must  make  its  way  in  the 
dark  over  the  shell-torn  road  and  through  the  medley 
of  other  vehicles  that  also  are  moving  stealthfullv  un- 
der shelter  of  night.  Its  driver  must  help  to  lift  the 
stretchers  to  their  places  and  to  secure  them,  and  he 
must  see  to  it  that  no  undue  jar  or  jolt  adds  to  the  pain 
of  the  shattered  bodies  within. 

But  in  spite  of  all  precautions  the  ambulances  are  by 
no  means  immune  from  the  distinctive  dangers  of  w-ar. 
Mr.  Hammond  mentions  a  comrade  who  was  at  his 
wheel  continuously  for  fifty-two  hours,  and  there  are 
very  few  actual  fighters  upon  whom  such  a  call  as  this 
is  nude.  He  tells  us  of  two  drivers  who  died  from 
exhaustion,  and  of  three  others  in  the  American  Am- 
b'Ja  ice  who  were  killed,  and  whose  memories  surely 
rve  the  laurel  wreaths  of  French  gratitude.  In 
anc-iier  section  there  were   five  men  badly  wounded, 


and  at  the  moment  of  writing  conies  the  news  of  still 
another  killed  and  another  wounded. 

Two  years  of  war  experience  have  added  vastly  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  regular  French  medical  services, 
and  they  are  now  well  equipped.  But  sometimes  there 
is  a  painful  congestion  of  wounded  after  some  sudden 
and  severe  action.  At  Verdun  it  was  occasionally 
necessary  for  the  ambulances  to  wait  for  six  or  eight 
hours  at  the  hospitals  before  their  freight  could  be  re- 

I  ceived.  and  Mr.  Hammond  speaks  of  seeing  as  many 

1  as  two  hundred  ambulances  standing  in  line  before  the 
harassed  and  driven  surgeons  could  attend  to  them.  In 
such  cases  it  is  thought  well  to  leave  the  wounded  in 

j  the  ambulances  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  double 
transfer  to  some  waiting-room  and  thence  to  the  ope- 
rating table.  In  the  English  army  there  are  no  volun- 
teer services.  Everything  is  done  by  the  regular  mili- 
tary and  medical  organizations,  and  Mr.  Hammond  de- 
scribes them  as  absolutely  perfect. 

The  morale  of  the  troops  even-where,  says  Mr.  Ham- 

i  mond,  is  admirable.  Xowhere  is  there  the  least  sign 
of  repining  or  of  an  unwillingness  to  encounter  what- 
ever the  future  may  have  in  store.  Confidence,  utter 
and  absolute,  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  relations  of 
the  French  and  British  are  of  the  most  cordial  kind, 
although  some  French  officers  are  candidly  critical  of 
the  unnecessary  recklessness  that  has  cost  the  lives  of 
so  many  thousands  of  their  British  comrades. 

All  this  is  obviously  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  of 
American  activities  in  a  dozen  different  departments 
of  the  great  work  of  relief.  There  are  American 
ambulance  drivers,  and  stretcher-bearers,  and  physi- 
cians, and  nurses.  There  are  Americans  in  Germany 
doing  with  their  might  whatever  their  hands  find  to 
do.  It  was  with  the  help  of  Americans  that  the  scourge 
of  typhus  was  conquered  in  Serbia.  We  hear  of  Amer- 
icans with  the  Russian  armies.  Probably  the  full  tale 
of  it  all  will  never  be  known  except  to  the  Recording 
Angel,  who  has  doubtless  made  a  full  and  sufficient 
note  of  the  proceedings.  S.  C. 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  American 
diamond  buyers  have  shown  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
diamond  fields  of  Brazil.  The  Brazilian  garimpeiro,  or 
native  diamond  miner,  has  seen  prices  rising  steadily 
under  the  competition  of  the  foreigners.  The  business 
is  done  entirely  by  purchase  from  the  garimpeiro  or 
from  native  brokers  of  the  interior,  who  are  numerous. 
A  packet  of  stones  often  passes  though  many  hands 
before  reaching  the  actual  exporter.  One  of  the  curi- 
ous features  of  the  trade  is  the  confidence  shown  by 
the  native  miner  in  certain  business  men,  to  whom  he 
will  sometimes  intrust  numerous  packets  of  uncut  stones 
for  delivery  to  some  distant  point  without  exacting  a 
receipt  and  without  fear  of  substitution  or  loss.  As  a 
result,  many  Brazilian  diamonds  reach  the  seacoast  in 
small  paper  packets  carried  in  the  pockets  of  chance 
messengers.  Bernardo  da  Fonseca  Lobo  is  credited 
with  being  the  discoverer  of  the  Brazilian  diamond. 
His  discover}'  was  made  in  1727  at  the  brook  of  Caete- 
Mirim.  Diamond  working  soon  spread  with  great 
energy  about  what  is  now  the  town  of  Dimantina,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Jequitinhonha.  at  Grao-Mogol  and 
Abaete,  all  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  It  is  said 
that  during  the  decade  between  1844  and  1854  the  cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  Bahia  registered  S76.250  carats  of 
diamonds.  Among  the  diamonds  produced  by  Brazil 
was  the  Estrella  do  Sul,  discovered  in  1S53.  It  weighed, 
uncut  254.5  carats,  and  after  cutting  125.5  carats.  The 
Diamond  of  Dresden,  found  in  1857.  weighed,  uncut. 
117.5  carats,  and  after  cutting,  63.5  carats.  Both  of 
these  stones  are  said  to  have  found  their  way  into  the 
treasure  of  an  East  Indian  maharajah.  Both  were 
discovered  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Rio  Bagagem. 
in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes. 


The  possibilities  of  utilizing  the  kaing  grass  of 
Burma  for  paper-making  have  for  some  years  past  been 
investigated  by  persons  interested,  in  consultation  with 
paper  manufacturers  in  England,  and  it  is  now  an- 
nounced that  the  conversion  of  this  grass  into  pulp  and 
subsequently  into  paper  can  be  accomplished  in  a  simple 
and  economical  manner.  It  is  expected  that  arrange- 
ments will  soon  be  completed  for  the  collection  of  the 
grass,  its  conversion  into  pulp,  and  its  shipment  in  this" 
form  to  paper-makers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
yield  of  unbleached  pulp  is  thirty-nine  per  cent,  calcu- 
lated on  the  air-dry  grass.  This  does  not  compare 
badly  with  esparto  grass,  from  which  about  forty-three 
per  cent  of  unbleached  pulp  is  obtained.  Kaing  grass 
grows  in  great  profusions  in  all  parts  of  Burma,  fre- 
quently reaching  a  height  of  ten  feet.  As  a  paper- 
making  material  it  may  be  classed  with  esparto  grass, 
and  is  much  cheaper,  though  the  quality  of  the  pulp  is 
not  quite  so  good  as  that  obtained  with  esparto. 
Esparto  grass  is  to  a  large  extent  cultivated,  whereas 
kaing  grass  grows  wild  and  is  sometimes  rank  and 
coarse. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Pocahontas. 
Upon  the  barren  sand 

A  single  captive  stood ; 
Around  him   came,   with  bow  and  brand. 

The  red  men  of  the  wood. 
Like  him  of  old,  his  doom  he  hears. 

Rock-bound  on  ocean's  brim — 
The  chieftain's  daughter  knelt  in  tears. 

And  breathed  a  prayer  for  him. 

Above  his  head  in  air 

The  savage  war-club  swung : 
The  frantic  girl,  in  wild  despair. 

Her  arms  about  him  flung. 
Then  shook  the  warriors  of  the  shade, 

Like  leaves  on  aspen  limb, 
Subdued  by  that  heroic  maid 

Who  breathed  a  prayer  for  him ! 

"L'nbind  him  !"  gasped  the  chief: 

"It  is  your  king's  decree !" 
He  kiss'd  away  the  tears  of  grief. 

And  set  the  captive  free ! 
'Tis  ever  thus,  when  in  life's  storm 

Hope's  star  to  man  grow-s  dim, 
An  angel  kneels,  in  woman's  form, 

And   breathes   a  prayer   for   him. 

— George  Pope  Morris. 


Indian  Names. 
Ye  say  they  have  all  pass'd  away. 

That  noble  race  and  brave. 
That  their  light  canoes  have  vanish'd 

From  off  the  crested  wave ; 
That  'mid  the  forests  where  they  roam'd. 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shout ; 
But  their  name  is  on  your  waters, 

Ye  may  not  wash  it  out. 

'Tis  where  Ontario's  billow 

Like  ocean's  surge  is  curl'd ; 
Where  strong  Niagara's  thunders  wake 

The  echo  of  the  world ; 
Where   red   Missouri  bringeth 

Rich  tribute  from  the  West. 
And  Rappahannock  sweetly  sleeps 

On  green  Virginia's  breast. 

Ye  say  their  conelike  cabins. 

That  clustered  o'er  the  vale. 
Have  fled  away  like  wither'd  leaves 

Before   the  autumn's  gale : 
But  their  memory  liveth  on  your  hills. 

Their  baptism  on  your  shore ; 
Your  everlasting  rivers  speak 

Their  dialect  of  yore. 

Old  Massachusetts  wears  it 

Within  her  lordly  crown, 
And  broad   Ohio  bears  it 

'Mid  all  her  young  renown ; 
Connecticut  hath  wreathed  it 

Where  her  quiet  foliage  waves, 
And  bold  Kentucky  breathes  it  hoarse, 

Through  all  her  ancient  caves. 

Wachusett  hides  its  lingering  voice 

Within  his  rocky  heart. 
And  Alleghany  graves  its  tone 

Throughout  his  lofty  chart ; 
Monadnock  on  his  forehead  hoar 

Doth  seal  the  sacred  trust: 
Your  mountains  build  their  monument. 

Though  ye  destroy  their  dust. 

— Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney. 


The  Last  Reservation. 
Sullen  and  dark,  in  the  September  day, 

On  the  bank   of  the  river 
They  waited  the  boat  that  would  bear  tbem  away 

From  their  poor  homes  forever. 

For  progress  strides  on.  and  the  order  had  gone 

To  these  wards  of  the  nation, 
"Give  us  land  and  more  room."  was  the  cry.  "and  move  on 

To  the  next  reservation." 

With  her  babe,  she  looked  back  at  the  home  'neath  the  trees 

From  w-hich  they  were  driven, 
Where  the  smoke  of  the  last  campfire.  borne  on  the  breeze. 

Rose  slowly  toward  heaven. 

Behind  her.  her  fair  fields,  and  the  forest  and  glade. 

The  home  of  her  nation  ; 
Around  her.  the  gleam  of  the  bayonet  and  blade 

Of  civilization. 

Clasping  close  to  her  bosom  the  small  dusky  form. 

With   tender   caressing. 
She  bent  down,  on  the  cheek  of  her  babe  soft  and  warm 

A  mother's  kiss  pressing. 

There's  a  splash  in  the  river — the  column  moves  on, 

Close-guarded    and   narrow. 
With  hardly  more  note  of  the  two  that  are  gone 

Than  the  fall  of  a  sparrow. 

Only  an  Indian!     Wretched,  obscure. 

To  refinement  a  stranger, 
And  a  babe,  that  was  born  in  a  wigwam  as  poor 

And  rude  as  a  manger. 

Moved  on — to  make  room  for  the  growth  in  the  West 

Of  a  brave  Christian  nation. 
Moved  on — and,   thank   God,   forever  at   rest 

In  the  last  reservation.  — Waller  Learned. 


Oak  is  the  most  suitable  wood  for  carving,  on  ac- 
count of  its  durability  and  toughness,  without  being 
too  hard.  Chestnut.  American  walnut,  mahogany,  and 
teak  are  also  desirable,  while  for  fine  work  Italian 
walnut,  lime,  sycamore,  apple,  pear,  or  plum  are  gen- 
erally chosen. 


Seldom  does  one  meet  with  a  maguey  plant  in  bloom 
in  Mexico,  for  the  reason  that  the  stem  is  cut  at  its 
base  and  hollowed  out.  and  the  sap  that  would  have 
gone  into  the  flower  is  collected  and  converted  into  that 
intoxicant  called  pulque.  When  the  sap  gathers — at  the 
rate  of  ten  to  fifteen  pints  a  day — peons  pass  from  plant 
to  plant,  and  with  their  mouths  to  one  end  of  a  tube 
suck  it  up.  and  then  discharge  it  into  containers  made 
of  pig-skins,  flung,  saddle-bags  fashion,  across  the  back 
of  an  uncurried  donkey.  The  liquid  is  then  carried  to 
the  central  station,  where  it  is  "ripened"  in  vats  of  un- 
tamied  cowhide. 


September  30,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THESE  LYNNEKERS. 


J.  D.  Beresford  Writes    a    Novel    That    May 
Volume  of  a  New  Trilogy. 


Be    the    First 


In  reading  J.  D.  Beresford's  latest  novel,  "These 
Lynnekers,"  one  can  not  help  being  reminded  of  the 
hen  that  hatched  the  ducklings ;  although,  in  this  case, 
there  is  but  one  duckling,  Dickie  Lynneker,  while  his 
father  and  mother  and  sisters  and  brothers  are  as  dis- 
traught hens,  running  wildly  around,  clucking  over  what 
Dickie  has  already  done,  and  wondering  in  terror  what 
he  will  do  next.  Really,  there  is  nothing  terrible  about 
Dickie.  But  his  father  is  an  English  rector.  His  pa- 
ternal ancestors  have  been  rectors  for  many  genera- 
tions. The  Lynnekers  have  developed  what  might  be 
called  the  rectorial  mind  and  way  of  thinking.  Dickie 
has  a  taint  of  it,  but  it  wears  off  as  he  begins  to  think 
for  himself — a  troublesome  habit  that  is  without  prece- 
dent in  the  family.  This  fearful  defect  in  Dickie  is 
brought  out  early  in  the  story.  An  older  brother,  Lati- 
mer, has  done  a  problem  in  algebra,  and  has  obtained 
16  the  answer.  The  "key"  in  the  back  of  his  school 
book  says  that  the  answer  is  19.  Latimer  calls  on 
Dickie,  who  is  clever  in  mathematics.  Dickie  gets  16, 
and  says  that  the  answer  in  the  "key"  is  wrong.  Lati- 
mer is  stupefied  at  first  that  anybody  should  dispute 
the  "key."  Having  recovered,  he  demands  that  Dickie 
apologize.  Dickie  refusing.  Latimer  tries  to  thrash 
him.  Dickie  comes  out  victorious,  and  having  won  his 
spurs,  discovers  himself  physically  and  mentally  free 
from  the  bullying  domination  of  his  brothers. 

A  sample  of  the  quality  of  Dickie's  mind  may  be 
gained  from  a  tilt  he  has  with  a  speaker  named  Evans. 
who  has  talked  in  the  village  against  Home  Rule,  and 
who  is  a  guest  of  the  Lynnekers.  Dickie  asks  him  at 
supper  if  he  really  believes  that  Home  Rule  would 
result  in  an  invasion  by  the  French : 

"It's  highly  improbable,  Mr.  Lvnneker,"  Evans  replied,  "but 
it  is  a  possibility  that  must  be  considered." 

"But  you  made  it  your  chief  point  tonight."  Dickie  per- 
sisted, and  his  father  looked  up  at  him  with  a  nod  of  approval. 
He  liked  to  see  his  boys  holding  their  own  intelligently. 

"For  a  rustic  audience,  Mr.  Lynneker,"  Evans  explained. 
"We  have  to  get  hold  of  'em  and  shake  'em.  They  ought 
never  to  have  been  given  the  vote,  but  as  they've  got  it.  we 
must  teach  'em  how  to  use  it,  and  we  have  to  talk  to  'em  in 
words  they  can  understand." 

"Then  you  don't  believe,  yourself,  that  this  invasion  busi- 
ness is  a  particularly  good  argument  against  Home  Rule,  at 
least  not  for  educated  people." 

"Well,  no,  Mr.  Lvnneker,  there  are  better  arguments;  for 
instance " 

"Oh !  I'm  sure  there  are,"  Dickie  interrupted.  "I  only 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  that  one  was  bunkum.  It  struck 
me  it  must  be  when  I  heard  it." 

"Come,  come,  Dick,"  put  in  Mr.  Lvnneker,  on  a  note  of 
admonishment.  "One  must  adapt  one's  self  to  the  necessities 
of  one's  audience,  eh,   Evans?" 

"One  certainly  must,  Mr.  Lynneker,"  Evans  said.  "I  re- 
member a  big  meeting  at  the   Drill  Hall   last  autumn.    ..." 

But  Dickie  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  when  the  anecdote 
had  been  told,  returned  to  his  attack  by  saying: 

"It  doesn't  seem  to  you  that  there's  anything  dishonest  in 
rubbing  all  those  yarns  into  these  laborers  ?" 

"Oh !  my  dear  boy,"  his  father  said.  "You  don't  in  the 
least  understand.    ..." 

The  reason  for  the  lack  of  understanding  between 
Dickie  and  his  family  is  embodied  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

They  accepted  and  glorified  the  past.  They  referred  to  it 
as  an  ideal  that  might  and  should  be  reconstructed.  The  old 
had  been  tried  and  was  approved  :  the  new  was  suspect,  and 
better  avoided.  His  father's  test  began:  "In  my  day  ..." 
that  comfortable  day  in  which,  it  seemed  now,  was  never  any- 
thing new  and  disturbing;  although  the  rector's  father  had 
used  the  same  phrase  and  had  abhorred  the  propaganda  of 
the  Utopists,  and  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  coming  of  steam 
traction.  And  so,  no  doubt,  had  generation  after  generation 
of  Lynnekers  found  some  imagined  ideal  in  the  past.  Before 
this,  that,  and  the  other — the  French  Revolution,  the  Hano- 
verian Succession,  the  Civil  War — everything  had  been,  some- 
how, finer,  more  glorious,  more  desirable.  Step  by  step  they 
might  be  followed  back  to  some  primitive  ancestor  who  had 
preferred  flint  to  the  new-fangled  bronze  weapon  that  had 
driven  his  tribe  westward.  But  always  they  had  been  driven 
forward.  Some  power,  invisible  and  indefinable,  had  always 
overcome  their  inertia,  tumbled  them  one  step  forward,  and 
left  them  to  deplore  the  wonderful  past  out  of  which  they  had 
been  mercilessly  thrust — and  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  almost  insuperable  difficulties  they 
had  risen  to  the  occasion. 

They  sought  no  explanation  of  life;  the  explanation  had 
always  been  given  by  a  preceding  generation. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lynneker  intends  that  all  three  of 
his  sons  shall  go  into  the  church.  Edward  and  Lati- 
mer are  already  headed  automatically  in  that  direction. 
But  Dickie  takes  little  interest  in  the  classics — mathe- 
matics appeal  to  him.  Besides,  the  methods  of  the 
school  he  attends  are  not  such  as  would  develop  a 
backward  pupil.  So  Dickie  has  such  experiences  as  the 
following,  where  he  is  heckled  by  a  teacher: 

"You've  heard  of  Daedalus,  I  presume?"  Elliott  continued 
with   increasingly  ironic   inflection. 

Dickie  knew  that  he  was  done,  now.  A  black  screen  had 
come  between  him  and  all  his  tediously  memorized  knowledge. 
It  had  been  temporarily  obliterated  and  no  fierce  concentra- 
tion of  effort,  mental  or  physical — he  did,  indeed,  resort  at 
times  to  the  drastic  measure  of  beating  his  head  with  his  fists 
— would  raise  the  horrid  curtain  that  was  interposed  between 
him  anc*  his  little  docket  of  facts.  Presently,  perhaps  when 
he  had  his  head  down  in  the  "scrum,"  a  wonderful  illumina- 
tion would  come  to  him.  The  screen  would  fade  and  he  would 
be  able  to  recall  rules  of  syntax,  irregular  verbs,  classical 
allusions,  and  even  fragments  of  the  text  of  Livy  or  Cicero, 
with   a   delightful  ease  and  clearness. 

""Yes,  sir,  I've  heard  of  him;  lots  of  times,  I  suppose,"  he 
said  valiantly,  and  he  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  his  form- 


master  with  an  expression  of  tired  patience.  "But  when  I'm 
asked  suddenly,  my  mind  simply  goes  blank.  I  expect  I'm 
some  kind  of  an  idiot,  sir,  really." 

"Oh !  you're  several  kinds  of  idiot.  Lynneker,"  Elliott  re- 
turned, "and  unhappily  the  most  obvious  kind  is  particularly 
exasperating.  Come,  now,  doesn't  the  name  of  Daedalus  con- 
vey any  sort  of  suggestion  to  your  mind?  Taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  recent  flight  of  Livy?" 

Dickie  was  patently  trying  hard :  so  patently  that  Elliott 
was  interested. 

"I  suppose  you've  never  taken  any  interest  in  these  fables?" 
he  asked. 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't,   sir." 

"Don't  you  want  to  know  them?" 

"I'm   afraid    I    don't,    sir." 

"Why  not,    Lynneker  ?" 

"It  all  seems  rather  useless  sort  of  tosh,  sir!"  Dickie  said. 

Dickie  manages  by  the  hardest  sort  of  work  to  win 
honors  in  the  school.  But  a  financial  crisis  comes  in 
the  family's  affairs,  and  Dickie  insists  on  giving  up 
his  college  career  and  going  into  the  City  and  County 
Bank.  His  father  reluctantly  consents.  It  is  quite  a 
comedown  for  a  Lynneker.  Dickie  doesn't  feel  this 
way  about  it,  but  the  fact  is  rather  brought  home  to  him 
during  his  first  day  of  clerkship,  when  Alfred  Bailey,  a 
mere  merchant  of  the  town,  comes  into  the  bank  and 
nods  carelessly  to  Dickie : 

The  unexpectedness  of  the  phenomenon  demanded  atten- 
tion. 

At  the  moment  Dickie  was  inclined  to  resent  the  familiarity 
of  that  casual  nod.  It  had  no  precedent  in  his  experience. 
He  was  accustomed  to  the  subservience  of  all  Medborough 
trades-people,  and  to  some  hint  of  respect  from  any  member 
of  what  he  had  been  led  to  regard  as  the  lower  classes.  He 
had  no  preparation  for  this  sudden  sweeping  away  of  social 
barriers.    .    .    . 

Dickie  returned  the  nod  with  a  touch  of  hauteur,  and  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  simple  copying  of  figures  that  was  to  be 
his  introduction  to  the  complexities  of  bookkeeping. 

But  Mr.  Bailey  was  not  to  be  dismissed  so  easily.  After 
he  had  announced  that  he  was  going  to  Sheffield  that  after- 
noon, and  had  taken  ten  pounds  in  gold  to  cash  the  cheque  he 
presented,  he  looked  across  at  Dickie's  corner  and  remarked 
in  a  resonant  voice. 

"Got  a  new  clerk,   Bell?" 

"We've  been  understaffed  for  the  last  three  months,"  Mr. 
Bell  replied. 

"Oh!"  commented  Br.  Bailey,  and  then  directly  addressing 
Dickie,  he  said,  "Young  Mr.  Lynneker,  isn't  it  ?" 

Mr.  Bell  turned  round  and  Dickie  understood  that  he  was 
expected  to  reply. 

"Y'es,  my  name  is  Lynneker,"  he  said. 

"I've  known  your  father  this  thirty  year,"  stated  Bailey, 
"and  I  think  I  remember  seein'  you  in  my  shop  a  time  or 
two." 

"I've  bought  a  few  tools  there,"  Dickie  admitted. 

"Fond   of   carpent'ring  ?"   asked   Bailey. 

"I  do  a  little,"   Dickie  said. 

Mr.  Bailey  nodded  and  carefully  stowed  away  his  gold  in 
a  flat-leather  purse.  Then  he  pressed  his  square-crowned,  hard 
felt  hat  a  little  more  firmly  on  his  head,  pulled  down  his 
waistcoat,  gave  another  nod  to  the  office  in  general,  said, 
"Well,  good-mornin'  to  you,  gentlemen,"  and  went  out. 

Mr.  Bell  continued  his  work  without  making  any  comment. 

Dickie  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  and  as  he  proceeded 
with  his  mechanical  copying,  came  to  some  consideration  of 
the  difficult  proposition  that  Alfred  Bailey  was  not  a  public 
serving  automatom,  but  an  individual  to  be  considered  and,  if 
necessary,  propitiated  by  a  member  of  the  old  and  aristocratic 
family  of  Lynneker. 

A  crisis  comes  in  Dickie's  life.  A  London  cousin, 
a  rich  barrister  who  is  unsuccessful  at  the  bar  but  is  a 
shining  social  light,  offers  to  take  Dickie  to  London, 
make  him  his  protege,  educate  him  in  the  law,  and  get 
him  into  Parliament.  But  Dickie  refuses.  He  sees  in 
an  acceptance  of  the  offer  a  sacrifice  of  his  personality. 
He  would  have  to  assume  an  obligation  to  be  and  re- 
main a  Conservative.  His  family  can  not  comprehend 
his  reasons  for  refusing.  The  utter  incompatibility 
that  exists  between  Dickie  and  his  family  is  illustrated 
in  the  following: 

He  and  his  brothers  annoyed  each  other ;  and  on  either 
side  the  feeling  of  intolerance  increased  as  they  grew  older. 
He  hardly  ever  met  Edward  or  Latimer,  now.  without 
starting  some  argument.  If  you  could  call  it  an  argu- 
ment. His  brothers  invariably  fell  back  upon  some  as- 
sumption of  superior  knowledge,  as  if  they  had  received 
some  imprimatur  conferred  by  the  privileges  of  their  educa- 
tion and  calling.  They  contemptuously  dismissed  him  as  "a 
young  ass."  and  asked  him  if  he  "couldn't  see.  ..."  And 
yet,  they  sometimes  gave  him  the  feeling  that  they  were  afraid 
of  him.  It  seemed  as  if  he  threatened  them — he  could  not 
say  how — but  they  appeared,  he  thought,  more  and  more 
anxious  to  shut  him  up  before  he  had  time  to  explain  him- 
self. If  he  had  not  been  a  mere  bank-clerk,  he  might  have 
suspected  that  they  were  jealous  of  him. 

And  again,  during  a  discussion  of  his  future : 


Dickie  realized  that  he  must  be  a  great  trial  to  his  family. 
He  could  begin  no  argument,  no  explanation  of  his  own  atti- 
tude, without  challenging  some  fixed,  inalterable  principle  that 
dominated  the  very  character  of  their  minds.  And  he  saw 
that  he  faced  the  same  crisis  which  had  threatened  him  when 
he  was  compelled  to  abate  something  of  his  honest  intention 
in  the  matter  of  his  religious  doubts.  Now,  again,  his  choice 
lay  between  sincerity  and  some  sacrifice  of  his  own  conscience 
for  the  sake  of  his  father  and  mother.  They  could  not  un- 
derstand his  doubts,  whether  religious  or  sociological ;  they 
could  not  appreciate  the  radical  quality  of  his  desire  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  and  reason  of  life.  There  was  some 
difference  of  fibre  between  his  mind  and  theirs.  They  ac- 
cepted, he  questioned.  But  he  questioned,  as  he  believed,  with 
good  cause,  and  not  from  any  foolish  tendency  to  upset  for 
the  sake  of  upsetting.  Indeed,  he  had  had  little  wish  to  im- 
press his  own  opinions  on  other  minds;  he  was  too  doubtful 
of  the  validity  of  his  deductions.     If  he  had  found  any  satis 


to  accept  his  cousin's  offer.  Here  is  a  characteristic 
passage : 

"And  even  if  Martyn's  offer  came  to  anything,"  he  said, 
"I  should  be  dependent  on  him  for  some  years,  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  dependent  on  anybody.  But  that  hardly  counts. 
The  point  is  that  I  shan't  learn  anything  if  I  get  called  to 
the  bar  and  go  into  society  and  all  that.  It's  only  the  same 
old  stuff  over  again.  I  saw  the  sort  of  thing  I  should  be 
expected  to  do  and  say,  when  I  was  up  there  for  the  Jubilee. 
If  I  go  to  Lessing's,  I  shall  go  abroad  to  America  and  Eu- 
rope, and  meet  people  who  have  different  points  of  view. 
And  I  like  Mr.  Lessing  himself.  He  doesn't  take  everything 
for  granted.     He  has   thought  things  out  for  himself.    .    .    ." 

He  could  not  reach  the  end  of  his  explanation.  His  father's 
rising  irritability  broke  into  petulance.  Deep  down  in  the 
rector's  consciousness  was  an  inherited  memory  of  old  in- 
juries, and  instinctively  he  fought  against  the  reincarnation 
of  the  detested  power  that  had  once  driven  him  westward 
with   a  bronze  spear. 

"Of  course,  if  you  know  better  than  your  father  and 
mother,"  he  began,  getting  to  his  feet,  and  then,  choked  by 
the  very  righteousness  of  his  own  evidently  just  cause,  he 
left  the  room  with  more  anger  than  dignity. 

Out  of  her  distress  Mrs.  Lynneker  evoked  one  last  desperate 
poser. 

"But  what  would  you  be  if  you  went  into  Mr.  Lessing's 
office?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing  particular,"  Dickie  said.  "I  don't  know  that  I 
want  to  be  anything  particular;  I  want  to  learn." 

They  could  not  understand  him.  They  were  afraid  of  him. 
He  was  bronze  to  their  flint,  and  they  clung  with  desperation 
to   their   familiar   comprehensible   home. 

"I  want  to  learn"  is  the  keynote  of  Dickie's  charac- 
ter. He  does  not  want  knowledge  for  the  fame,  power, 
or  money  that  it  might  bring  him — he  loves  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake : 

The  rector  threw  away  the  last  third  of  his  cigarette  and 
stared  thoughtfully  into  the  empty  grate.  His  hands  were 
still  now,   clasped  together  between  his  knees. 

"You'll  find  a  way,  Dick."  he  remarked  after  a  long  pause. 

"It's  only  the  personal  problem  I  want  to  solve,  you  know," 
Dickie  explained,  following  out  his  own  line  of  thought.  "I've 
no  use  for  the  high-falutin'  reform  business.  It's  all  right  if 
you  think  you've  got  a  mission,  of  course ;  but  I  know  I 
haven't."  He  ruffled  his  hair  with  his  old  boyish  gesture  as 
he  concluded :  "I  just  want  to  find  my  line,  whatever  it  may 
be.  I'm  not  sure  my  old  idea  of  being  an  astronomer  wasn't 
as  good  as  anything.  Gives  one  a  chance  of  just  plugging 
away.    ..." 

It  isn't  until  he  has  grown  to  manhood  that  the 
charm  of  the  opposite  sex  exerts  its  power  upon  Dickie. 
His  first  meeting  with  Sibyl  Groome,  to  whom  he  after- 
ward becomes  affianced,  is  not  an  auspicious  one.  They 
meet  in  the  bishop's  drawing-room — a  dark,  severe 
room,  several  centuries  old,  and  partially  outfitted  with 
modern  furniture: 

Dickie's  attention,  wandering  from  point  to  point  as  he 
made  his  inventory,  was  gradually  drawn  to  the  centre  of 
the  room,  to  the  incongruously  comfortable  armchair  in  which 
Sibyl  Groome  was,  or  had  been  reading.  She  still  held  her 
book,  but  she  was  now  frankly  staring  at  her  visitor. 

Dickie's  eyes  met  hers  with  the  leap  of  an  anticipated  de- 
cision. It  was  as  if  two  adversaries  after  strategic  circling? 
and  feints  of  evasion  had  suddenly  clinched. 
"Are  you  criticizing  the  furniture  ?"  she  asked. 
Dickie  was  aware  of  a  strong  desire  to  demonstrate  his 
complete  independence  of  Miss  Groome's  opinions  or  per- 
sonality ;  and  he  did  not  smile  as  he  said  : 

"  'Criticizing'  is  hardly  the  word,  I  think.  In  fact,  I  was 
wondering  why  modern  furniture  didn't  seem  out  of  place, 
here." 

"I  think  it  does,"  Miss  Groome  returned  with  a  gentle  ve- 
hemence. "Utterly  out  of  place.  It's  only  temporary,  of 
course,  the  furniture.  I  mean.  This  room,  particularly,  is 
going  to  be  furnished  in  keeping  with  the  style." 

"It'll  be  jolly  uncomfortable,  you  know,"  Dickie  commented. 
"I   don't   see   why,"   Miss   Groome   said   on   a   cold   note   of 
challenge. 

"No  padding  or  anything  of  the  kind,"  Dickie  suggested. 
"They  didn't  go  in  for  comfort  in  the  sixteenth  century." 

"Of    course,    if   you    are    one    of    those    people    who    would 
sacrifice  everything  for  comfort   ..."  she  said. 
"But  what  do  you  sacrifice,  actually?"  he  asked. 
"Oh  !  well — Art."     She  brought  out  her  remonstrance  with 
the  air  of  one  committing  herself  irrevocably  to  a  new  faith. 
"It  isn't  art  to  copy  old  models,"  he  replied  quietly. 
Miss   Groome   seemed  to  brace  herself.      She   sat  up   stiffly, 
dropped   her   book,    and   clasped   her  hands   together   with   an 
effect    of   preparing  to   be   very    indignant.      And   indeed,    her 
dark  eyes  looked  very  hostile  as  she  said : 

"It  would  be  better  art  than  this,  anyhow.  Yrou  must  admit 
that." 

"I  don't,"  Dickie  returned,  with  an  annoyingly  confident 
air  of  knowing  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  say.  "This  room, 
as  it  is,  expresses  something  of  the  personality  of — it's  Lady 
Constance,  I  suppose  ;  or,  at  least,  of  the  present  day.  Any 
one  could  furnish  this  place  from  old  models.  You'd  only 
have  to  give  an  order  to  any  dealer.  Just  say  'middle  six- 
teenth century,'  with  no  hint  of  renaissance  anywhere,  and 
the  thing's  done.  It  would  be  like  sending  your  maid  to 
match  a  piece  of  old  material,  that's  all.  There's  no  origi- 
nality in  it;  no  personal  feeling.  Everybody  can  do  that.  It's 
merely  a  question  of  how  much  money  you're  prepared  to 
spend." 

Miss  Groome  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Of  course,  if  you 
did  it  in  that  way,"  she  said  contemptuously.  "Aunt  Connie 
means  to  do  it  a  little  at  a  time.  Pick  up  things  in  cottages 
and   that  sort  of  thing." 

"Even  then,  she'd  only  be  doing  it  on  a  theory,  following 
a  canon,"  Dickie  submitted.  "She  wouldn't  be  expressing  her 
own  taste." 


Xecessarily,  in  so  brief  a  sketch  of  a  book  of  more 
than  four  hundred  pages,  attention  can  be  devoted  only 
to  the  dominating  character.  There  is  not  space  for  an 
account  of  what  befell  the  author's  other  creations. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  has  been  set  forth  with  unusual 
skill.      Beresford   made   a   reputation   with   his   trilogy 


faction  in  his  family's  theory  of  life,  he  would  gladly  have  j  that  dealt  with  the  development  of  Jacob  Stahl.  He 
accepted  it.  But  the  more  he  examined  it.  the  more  clearly  ,  has  left  Djckie  ;ust  entering  upon  his  life  work;  so  it 
he  saw  that  their  theory  did  not  work.  -     .      ,      ,  ,  .       .  ,     ,,  ,    r  ,-  ,  . 

J  i>  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  hear  more  of  him. 

Dickie  makes  a  wonderful  record  at  the  bank,   and  These     Lyxnekers.      By     J.     D.     Beresford.      New 

in    time    receives   an    offer    from    a    London    financier.  York:  *  leorge  H.  Doran  Company:  SI. 50  net. 

Brian  Lessing,  who  wants  to  make  him  a  sort  of  "right-  ^*  — 

hand  man"  in  his  big  deals.     Before  he  accepts  he  ha>  <  ieologists    say    that    Australia   is   one   of   the 

many  discussions  with  his  family,  who  still  want  him  existing  lands. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

In  Slums  and  Society. 
Books  by  clergymen  are  not  usually  to  be 
classified  as  popular  literature,  but  here  is  one 
that  richly  deserves  that  dubious  honor. 
Never  was  there  a  more  unconventional 
clergyman  than  Canon  Adderley.  Here  at  least 
we  have  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  true 
spirituality,  which  is  a  sense  of  humor,  for 
surely  so  many  witty  'stories  were  never  be- 
fore crowded  into  an  episcopal  narrative,  and 
many  of  them  are  directed  against  his  own 
church.  No  wonder  that  the  author  should 
fall  sometimes  into  disfavor,  not  only  with 
his  religious,  but  also  with  his  social  su- 
periors. He  was  severely  reprimanded  by  Dr. 
Temple  for  the  indiscreet  publication  of  an 
interview,  and  he  teiis  us  that  a  certain  royal 
personage  excluded  him  from  some  charitable 
activity  for  remarking  in  her  presence  that 
those  who  did  least  work  had  most  holidays- 
Canon  Adderley  is  a  Socialist,  decidedly  a 
rara  avis  in  the  Episcopal  community.  His 
sympathies  drew  him  irresistibly  into  contact 
with  the  socially  submerged,  and  he  knew 
most  of  the  agitators  and  extreme  radicals  of 
his  day.  But  there  can  be  no  question  of 
Canon  Adderley's  piety  nor  of  the  warmth  of 
heart  upon  which  it  rested.  He  classes  Shaw 
and  Galsworthy  as  among  the  most  religious 
of  modern  writers,  and  here,  of  course,  so 
much  depends  on  what  we  mean  by  religious. 
His  own  theology  is  "high,"  but  nothing 
could  be  broader  than  his  practice.  He  likes 
to  remember  that  he  was  once  described  as 
a  Methodist,  and  he  is  never  happier  than 
when  preaching  to  dissenters.  He  tells  us  in- 
timate stories  about  all  sorts  of  distinguished 
people,  and  he  has  no  reverence  for  personali- 
ties. Altogether  it  is  a  delightful  book,  ob- 
viously the  work  of  a  delightful  man,  who 
tries  hard  to  hide  his  own  distinction  and 
fails. 

Is    Slums   and    Society.      By    Rev.    James   Ad- 
derley.    Xew  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  SI. 50  net. 


Art  and  Architecture  in  Russia. 

Rosa  Newmarch  is  best  known  to  us  for 
her  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  Russian  music,  and  her  life  of  Tchaikov- 
sky and  her  book  on  the  Russian  opera  are 
well  known  and  appreciated.  What  is  less 
well  known  to  the  general  public  is  that  she 
has  devoted  herself  with  equal  diligence  and 
sympathetic  understanding  to  the  field  of  Rus- 
sian art,  and  in  this  had  the  unusual  advan- 
tage of  being  a  friend  and  pupil  of  the  great 
Russian  scholar  and  critic,  Vladimir  Stassov. 

"The  Russian  Arts"  is  exactly  the  book  we 
have  been  looking  for,  and  how  many  a 
traveler  in  Russia  has  longed  for  a  handy 
volume  filled  with  the  information  here  set 
forth.  The  world  is  eager  for  knowledge  of 
the  cultural  side  of  Russian  life,  and  despite 
its  interest  has  had,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
content  with  theories  and  generalities  instead 
of  facts.  In  the  present  work  Mrs.  New- 
march  traces  in  a  lucid  manner  the  develop- 
ment of  Russian  architecture  and  art  and  at 
the  same  time  furnishes  a  most  useful  hand- 
book and  guide  to  their  examples.  The  treat- 
ment is  simple  and  concrete  and  avoids  bar- 
ren philosophical  abstractions  and  contro- 
versies. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
development  of  Russian  architecture  and  the 
different  influences  that  have  affected  it — 
structural  materials,  religions,  utility,  and  for- 
eign builders.  Some  attention  is  given  to 
iconography  and  illumination  and  to  engrav- 
ing. But  the  major  portion  is  rightfully  de- 
voted to  painting  and  sculpture,  and  here  is 
to  be  found  precisely  the  information  con- 
cerning the  artists  and  their  works  that  the 
reader  desires  and  finds  difficulty  in  digging 
up  elsewhere. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  helpfuL 
If  one  were  to  venture  a  word  of  unfavorable 
criticism  it  would  be  that  Mrs.  Newmarch  has 
not  always  followed  the  standard  form  of 
transliteration  of  Russian  names,  thereby 
causing  at  times  a  slight  confusion,  but  this 
is  a  trifling  defect  in  a  very  useful  and  ad- 
mirable work.  j.  b#  l_ 

The  Russian  Arts.  By  Rosa  Newmarch  \"ew 
lork:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2  net. 


Americanization. 

Mr.  Dixon  devotes  the  first  part  of  his 
book  to  an  indictment  of  Americans  for  the 
loss  of  their  ideals,  and  although  he  speaks 
with  an  almost  scathing  severity,  his  mood  is 
by  no  means  a  despairing  one,  since  he 
hastens  to  prescribe  a  remedy.  America,  he 
says,  has  been  guilty  cf  cowardice  and  sloth. 
She  has  shown  that  she  is  willing  to  endure 
any  humiliation,  to  abandon  any  and  every 
ideal,  so  long  as  she  is  left  in  peace  to  amass 
A-ealth  in  her  usual  ways.  She  has  now  but 
"one  cowardly  desire,  the  desire  for  ease  and 
safety,"  and  there  is  no  price  in  dignity  and 
self-re  pect  that  she  is  unwilling  to  pay  for  it. 

The  remedy  must  be  found  in  those  search- 
ings  of  heart  that  lead  to  penitence.  We 
hive  nvited  the  immigrant  to  our  shores  and 
we  i.ave  allowed  him  to  remain  at  heart  a 

reiser   and   a   stranger.     Indeed  we   have 


exploited,  bullied,  cheated,  and  antagonized 
him.  Professedly  willing  to  naturalize  him, 
we  have  hedged  the  procedure  around  with 
restrictions  that  seem  intended  to  harass  and 
annoy  him,  and  whether  or  not  he  succeed 
in  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  courts  he  is 
allowed  to  find  his  way  to  a  livelihood  and  to 
association  without  either  aid  or  kindliness. 
Mr.  Dixon's  suggestions  are  clear-cut  and 
practical.  Whether  they  will  have  any  effect 
remains  to  be  seen.  So  far  as  Americans 
themselves  are  concerned,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  and  believe  that  we  shall  presently  see 
not  only  a  revival  of  old  ideals,  but  also  of 
the  willingness  to  defend  them  even  at  the 
cost  of  the  tangible  values. 

Americanization.       By      Royal      Dixon.       New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Company;   50  cents. 


Marie  Dupont. 

Here  we  have  an  old  idea  admirably  recast- 
Hugh  Senior,  driving  in  the  early  morning 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  accidentally 
knocks  down  a  young  girl,  who  wholly  loses 
her  memory  as  a  result  of  the  accident.  She 
is  wearing  a  valuable  fur  coat,  but  the  rest 
of  her  clothing  is  of  the  commonest  kind. 
She  is  also  wearing  a  necklace  that  is  assumed 
to  be  of  tawdry  glass  beads.  Senior  adopts 
the  girl,  and  she  grows  up  as  good  and  beau- 
tiful as  any  girl  need  be. 

The  plot  thickens  when  Marie  surrepti- 
tiously marries  a  man  who  has  become  in- 
fatuated with  her  beauty.  The  ensuing  expla- 
nations involve  the  necklace,  which  is  identi- 
fied as  an  historic  gem  of  fabulous  value. 
Step  by  step  the  mystery  of  Marie's  origin  is 
unveiled,  a  process  that  is  expedited  when  she 
recovers  her  memory.  The  narrative  becomes 
a  little  complicated  as  the  plot  unfolds,  but 
the  author  steers  us  through  its  complexities 
with  marked  skill,  the  result  being  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  story,  tense,  vivid,  and  con- 
secutive. 

The  Curious  Case  of  Marie  Dupont.  By 
Adele  Luehrmann.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany. 

Layla-Majnu. 

The  wave  of  Orientalism  once  predicted  by 
Emerson  as  counteractive  of  the  smallnesses 
of  Western  life  has  been  evident  now  for 
many  years.  It  finds  representation  here  in 
the  finely  wrought  musical  play  of  "Layla- 
Majnu,"  by  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji,  in  which 
many  of  the  aspects  of  Indian  life  and  re- 
ligion are  presented  alike  with  skill  and 
beauty.  The  play  is  essentially  Mohammedan, 
and  therefore  it  must  not  be  taken  as  in- 
clusively  Indian.  No  single  play  could  be  in- 
clusively Indian,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fine 
picture  that  is  doubtless  as  accurate  in  detail 
as  it  is  unquestionably  artistic  in  conception. 
\N  e  ought  to  hear  more  from  the  author,  who 
has  enviable  qualifications  as  an  interpreter 
of  national  thought. 

Layla-Majnu.  By  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji.  San 
Francisco:    Paul   Elder  &   Co. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  has 
published  a  new  edition  of  "The  Adventures 
of  Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul,"  by  John  Brown- 
john,  with  illustrations  by  John  Goss  and  L. 
Hopkins.  Price,  $1  net- 
Under  the  title  of  "Told  by  the  Sandman" 
Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  a  volume 
of  short  stories  for  little  children  by  Abbie 
Phillips  Walker,  with  illustrations  by  Rhoda 
C.  Chase.     Price,  50  cents  net. 

Readers  of  the  Theosophical  Review  will  be 
familiar  with,  and  admirers  of,  the  mystical 
stories  and  sketches  of  Michael  Wood.  Eight 
of  these  stories  have  now  been  published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  under  the  title  of  "The 
Willow  Weaver."     Price,  $1  net- 

The  Century  Company  has  published  a  book 
that  should  find  a  welcome  among  those  in 
search  of  literature  for  children.  It  is  en- 
titled "Boyhood  Stories  of  Famous  Men,"  and 
its  author  is  Mrs.  Katharine  Dunlap  Cather 
of  San  Jose.  Mrs.  Cather  chooses  her  ma- 
terial from  the  lives  of  Titian,  Chopin,  Men- 
delssohn, Murillo,  Giotto,  Mozart,  Claude  Lor- 
rain,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Stradivarius,  and 
she  tells  her  stories  with  unusual  charm  and 
skilL  The  price  is  $1.25  net- 
High  praise  must  be  given  to  "Wonder 
Tales  Retold,"  by  Katharine  Pyle  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35  net),  and  especially  at  a 
time  when  young  children  are  supposed  to  be 
also  idiots,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  "origi- 
nal" rubbish  so  lavishly  offered  to  him.  In 
this  case  the  author  has  gathered  the  folk- 
lore of  many  nations,  carefully  winnowed  it 
and  presented  it  in  its  most  attractive  form. 
And  folklore  is  the  best  of  all  reading  for 
children  because  in  a  very  real  sense  of  the 
word  it  is  true. 

A  careful  handling  of  a  difficult  problem 
will  be  found  in  "Abnormal  Children,"  by 
Bernard  Hollander,  M.  D.  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;  $1.25  net).  Dr.  Hollander  explains  what 
abnormality  means,  its  many  varieties,  and 
the  remedial  measures  that  are  most  effective. 
Particularly    notable    is    his    statement    that 


"there  is  no  fault  of  character  in  a  boy  or 
girl  that  may  not  be  corrected,  or  at  least 
rendered  harmless,  if  right  treatment  be  ap- 
plied to  it  in  time."  This  is  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  irresponsi- 
bility now  so  much  in  vogue. 

"Business  Spanish  and  Commercial  Vocabu- 
lary," by  Professor  Alejandro  D.  Ainslie,  pub- 
lished by  himself  at  San  Francisco  (25  cents), 
is  a  little  Spanish  grammar  that  seems  to  be 
admirably  designed  to  give  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  in  the  shortest  time. 
Moreover,  it  is  unusually  well  printed. 

Personally  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  less 
one  thinks  about  food  the  better,  and  that  it 
is  only  lost  souls  who  need  trouble  them- 
selves about  calories  and  nutritive  ratios. 
But  since  the  food  question  is  one  of  the 
spasms  of  the  moment  we  may  commend  for 
its  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  a  little 
volume  by  Margaret  McKillop,  M.  A.  It  is 
entitled  "Food  Values :  What  They  Are  and 
How  to  Calculate  Them."  It  ought  either  to 
cure  dyspepsia  or  to  cause  it,  according  to 
the  point  of  view.  But  nothing  would  per- 
suade us  to  allow  it,  or  its  kind,  to  influence 
the  choice  of  a  single  meal.  It  is  published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     Price,  60  cents  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Numerous  writers  have  called  attention  re- 
cently to  the  incongruity  of  the  material  in 
the  new  volume,  "The  Hausfrau  Rampant," 
by  E.  V.  Lucas,  the  popular  English  man  of 
letters.  British  through  and  through,  Lucas 
has  chosen  this  year  of  all  years,  to  bring  out 
a  collection  of  the  famous  German  humorous 
classic,  "The  Buchholz  Family,"  by  Dr.  Julius 
Stinde,  These  amusing  letters  have  appeared 
in  four  volumes  during  the  'seventies  and 
made  a  hit  on  the  Continent  as  well  as 
Am  erica- 
Professor  J.  Y.  Simpson,  who  holds  the 
chair  of  science  in  Xew  College,  Edinburgh, 
formerly  held  by  Henry  Drummond,  who  is 
the  author  of  "The  Self -Disco  very  of  Russia," 
just  published,  has  sailed  for  a  second  trip 
to  the  heart  of  the  Land  of  the  Steppes. 

The  valleys  of  Mesopotamia  have  seen  a 
struggle  for  existence  between  many  nations 
and  peoples,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Hittites 
— northern  barbarians — in  1800  B.  C,  to  the 
warfare  today  between  England  and  Russia 
and  the  German  Alliance.  Dr.  Morris  Jas- 
trow,  whose  "Civilization  of  Babylonia  As- 
syria" (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company),  is  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  early  civilization  of  this 
birthplace  of  history,  says  that  the  possession 
of  these  valleys,  as  the  key  to  India  and  the 
East,  carries  with  it  world-dominance — and 
their  control  by  Germany  would  mean  the 
downfall  of  the  British  Empire.  History  con- 
tinues to  be  made  here,  where  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  Arabia,  and 
Turkey  have  each  in  turn  asserted  or  lost 
their  status  as  world  powers. 

A  fourth  edition  of  Emma  Wolfe's  Cali- 
fornia novel,  "Fulfillment,"  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

"In  Another  Girl's  Shoes,"  by  Berta  Ruck, 
published  on  August  26th  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  is  now  in  its  second  large  edition.  It  is 
proving  the  most  popular  of  Berta  Ruck's 
stories. 

William  Almon  Wolff,  whose  first  novel, 
"Behind  the  Screen,"  has  just  been  published, 
confesses  to  an  early  predilection  for  litera- 
ture, he  having  started  to  write  a  novel  when 
he  was  but  seven  years  old.  It  was  fourteen 
years  afterward,  however,  before  he  actually 
completed  any  sort  of  a  story,  and  not  until 
five  years  later  did  he  succeed  in  selling  one. 

"Our  Fellow  Shakespeare,"  a  work  which 
owes  its  inception  to  this  being  Shakespeare's 
tercentenary  year,  will  be  issued  shortly  by 
A.  C  McCIurg  &  Co.  The  author  of  the  vol- 
ume is  Horace  J.  Bridges,  well  known  both 
as  a  writer  and  a  University  Extension  lec- 
turer. The  purpose  of  the  book,  says  Mr. 
Bridges,  is  to  take  Shakespeare  out  of  "cold 
storage"  and  to  show  the  great  dramatist  as 
he  was — a  man  of  the  world  with  an  intense 
and  sympathetic  understanding  of  everything 
human,  who  wrote  his  plays  for  ordinary 
people  and  became  the  great  popular  success 
of  his  own  day. 

In  a  new  edition  of  William  Roscoe 
Thayer's  "Life  and  Letters  of  John  Hay," 
soon  to  be  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  there  will  be  included  an  important 
contribution  from  Colonel  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, setting  forth  for  the  first  time  the  innet 
history  of  the  negotiations  in  1903  over  the 
Venezuelan  difficulty. 

Students  of  the  arts  and  Russian  matters 
have  been  struck  by  the  lack  of  books  in 
English  dealing  with  Rusisan  art,  and  particu- 
larly with  Russian  painting.  Mr.  Alfred  A. 
Knopfs  announcement  that  he  has  just  ar- 
ranged to  bring  out  an  English  version  of 
Alexander  Benois'  famous  work,  "The  Rus- 
sian School  of  Painting,"  in  an  English  trans- 
lation is  of  unusual  interest     Mr.   Christian 
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Six  Popular  Books 

THE  RISING  TIDE $1.35 

By  Magaret  Deland. 

GREEN"  MANSIONS 1.50 

By  W.  H.  Hudson. 

THE  BENT  TWIG 1.35 

By  Dorothy  Canfteld. 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  ADVENTURE 135 

By  Emerson  Hougb. 

WHEN  A  MAN'S  A  MAN 1 .35 

By  Harold  Bell  Wright. 

THE  DARK  FOREST 1.35 

By  Hugh  Walpole. 

Mail  Order.  Promptly  Filled. 


Brinton,  one  of  the  best-known  American  art 
critics,  is  a  personal  friend  of  Benois  (who, 
by  the  way,  is  a  Russian  and  not  a  French- 
man), will  furnish  an  introduction  in  appre- 
ciation of  Benois  and  his  work.  "The  RusT 
sian  School  of  Painting"  was  published  in 
Russian  by  subscription  in  ten  very  magnifi- 
cent parts,  and  Mr.  Knopf  is  going  to  con- 
siderable trouble  to  secure  suitable  reproduc- 
tions with  which  to  illustrate  the  American 
version. 

Harper  &  Brothers  on  September  14th  pub- 
lished the  following  new  books :  "Hollow 
Tree  Xights  and  Days,"  by  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine ;  "How  We  Elected  Lincoln,"  by  A.  J. 
Dittenhoefer ;  "The  Trail  of  the  Pearl,"  by 
Garrard  Harris,  and  "Worth-While  People," 
by  F.  J.   Gould. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have  published  "From 
Mons  to  Ypres  with  General  French,"  from 
the  pen  of  Frederic  Coleman,  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Automobile  Corps  at  the  front.  Of 
him  Lord  Cromer  recently  wrote  in  the  Lon- 
don Spectator:  "Mr.  Coleman  was  not,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  civilians  who  are  at- 
tached to  an  army  in  the  field,  constrained  to 
keep  out  of  the  fighting  line.  On  the  con-  i 
trary  it  is  clear  from  his  stirring  personal 
narrative  that  most  of  his  time  was  passed 
within  the  region  in  which  a  hail  of  'Black 
Marias,1  shrapnel  shells,  and  Mauser  bullets 
has  been  asserting  Germany's  right  to  occupy 
'a  place  in  the  sun.'  Mr.  Coleman  provides  us 
with  a  very  vivid  picture  of  what  he  himself 
saw,  and  thus  enables  us  to  realize  the  gen- 
eral character  which  the  war  must  have  as- 
sumed elsewhere." 
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Making  a  Man 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WM.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it 
Business  men  use  it. 
Ladies  use  it. 
Children   use   it. 

By  following  Mr.  Harrison's  advice  the 
stout  can  reduce  and  the  thin  can  increase 
their  weight. 

This  manual  of  athletics  is  published  and 
sold  by 

H.  S.  CROCKER   &   CO. 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  Reconstruction  Story. 
This  story  is  distinctive  not  only  for  its 
literary  methods,  but  for  the  pathetic  picture 
that  it  draws  of  the  South  after  the  war.  The 
fate  of  the  vanquished  is  proverbially  a  hard 
one,  but  here  it  was  made  a  hundred  times 
harder  by  rapacity,  duplicity,  and  corruption. 
Innumerable  families,  like  the  Talbot  family 
of  New  Orleans  to  which  this  story  relates, 
returned  to  their  homes  after  the  war  only  to 
find  themselves  dispossessed  by  their  own 
people,  who  had  been  too  prudent  to  fight  and 
victimized  still  further  by  the  cruelties  and 
frauds  of  their  conquerors.  When  we  add  to 
this  a  natural  and  temperamental  inability  to 
face  a  new  order  of  things  and  to  accept 
the  inevitable,  we  have  a  welter  of  perplexed 
misery-  that  it  is  hard  either  to  describe  or  to 
realize. 

But  Miss  King  writes  without  bitterness, 
although  her  story  can  hardly  fail  to  arouse 
bitter  memories.  In  a  series  of  chapters  as 
artistic  as  any  that  have  seen  the  light  in 
years  she  shows  us  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Talbots,  who  return  to  New  Orleans  after  the 
war  and  suppose  that  the  old  life  will  now  be 
resumed.  They  are  terribly  disillusioned,  and 
the  sense  of  tragedy  is  deepened  by  the 
realization  that  their  fate  was  a  typical  one 
and  that  to  the  horrors  of  war  were  added 
the  even  greater  horrors  of  a  calculated  in- 
justice and  of  a  predatory  cruelty.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Garnett  says  of  this  story  that  it  should 
take  its  place  as  "an  American  literary 
classic."  It  is  a  judgment  with  which  the 
reader  will  heartily  agree. 

The  Pleasant  Ways  of  St.  Medard.  By  Grace 
King.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.40   net. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Eighteenth  Century  in  France.  By 
Casimir  Stryienski.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;   $2.50    net. 

Issued  in  the  National  History  of  France. 

Home  Care  of  Consumptives.  By  Roy  L. 
French.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1 
net. 

Advice   for  the   family   of   the   consumptive. 

Reminiscences  of  a  War-Time  Statesman  and 
Diplomat,  1830-1915.  By  Frederick  W.  Seward. 
Xew  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $3.50  net. 

Autobiography. 

A  Brief  History  of  Panics  and  Their  Peri- 
odical Occurrence  in  the  United  States.  By 
Clement  Juglar.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $1    net. 

Third  edition.  Translated  with  additional  tables 
and    matter    by    De    Courcy    W.    Thorn. 

Collected   Poems.      By   Arthur   Peterson.      New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.25. 
A    volume    of    verse. 

Midsummer  Motoring  in  Europe.  By  De 
Courcy  W.  Thorn.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $2.50    net. 

An    account    of    four    thousand    miles    of    travel. 

The  Camera  Man.  By  Francis  A.  Collins. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  §1.30  net. 

His  adventures  in  many  fields,  with  practical 
suggestions. 

The  More  Excellent  Way.  By  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.35    net. 

A  novel. 

The  Dark  Tower.      By  Phyllis  Bottome.      New 
York:   The  Century  Company;  $1.35  net. 
-  A  novel. 

TOlga      Bardel.       By      Stacy      Aumonier.       New 
York:    The    Century    Company;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Society's     Misfits.      By     Madeleine     Z.     Doty. 
New  York:    The   Century   Company;   $1.25  net. 
A  plea    for  prison  reform. 
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Some   reflections  on  women. 


OLD  MAN. 


Ancient  Blackfeet  God  Who  Created  the  World. 


''Elder  brother,  tell  us  the  story  of  Old 
Man  and  the  woman,"  said  Black  Bull  to 
Tail-Featbers-Coming-Over-the-Hill. 

"Ai !     That  I  will,"  the  chief  answered. 

But  before  I  set  down  the  story,  I  must 
explain  Old  Man. 

Old  Man  (Nap-i)  was  the  god  who  created 
the  world,  and  all  life  upon  it,  and  he  was 
the  god  of  the  Blackfeet,  until  some  cen- 
turies back,  they  got  from  some  southern 
tribes  another  religion,  of  which  the  sun  is 
the  principal  god.  However,  they  still  pray 
to  Old  Man,  as  well  as  to  the  gods  of  the 
later  religion,  although  in  time  a  great  many 
stories  have  grown  up  about  Old  Man  that 
make  him  appear  to  be  more  of  a  buffoon 
than  a  god.  An  interesting  point  about  the 
word  nap-i  is,  that,  while  it  is  the  term  for 
an  old  man,  its  real  meaning  is  dawn,  or  the 
first  faint,  white  light  that  gives  birth  to  the 
day.  And  so,  in  common  with  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  various  tribes  of  the  plains,  the 
Aryans  and  other  ancient  races  of  the  Old 
World,  the  original  religion  of  the  Blackfeet 
was  the  worship   of  light  personified. 

Let  us  have  now  the  old  chief's  story  of 
Old  Man  and  the  woman. 

"Having  created  the  world,  the  animals, 
grass,  trees,  all  life  upon  it.  Old  Man 
realized  that  by  having  men  live  by  them- 
selves, and  women  by  themselves,  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  He  saw  that  they  should 
live  together.  The  camps  of  the  two  sexes 
were  far  apart :  the  women  were  living  here 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  Cutbank 
Valley,  and  the  men  were  away  down  on 
Two  Medicine  River.  Each  camp  had  a  buf- 
falo trap,  and  subsisted  wholly  upon  the 
buffalo   that  were  decoyed   into   it. 

*'As  I  have  said,  Old  Man  saw  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  keeping  men  and  women 
apart.  In  fact,  he  found  that  he  himself 
wanted  a  woman ;  so  he  went  to  the  men  and 
said :  'You  shall  no  longer  live  by  your- 
selves. Come  !  We  will  go  up  to  the  camp 
of  the  women,  and  each  of  us  get  one  of 
them.1 

"The  men  were  more  than  glad  to  do  that ; 
it  was  what  they  had  been  hoping  to  do  for  a 
long  time ;  so  they  hurried  to  put  on  their 
best  clothes,  and  neatly  braided  their  hair, 
and  then  started  off  with  Old  Man  for  the 
women's  camp.  When  they  came  in  sight 
of  it,  Old  Man  told  them  to  stop  right  there, 
and  he  would  go  ahead  and  plan  with  the 
women  just  what  should  be  done.  They  sat 
down,  and  he  went  on  to  the  women's  camp. 
Himself,  he  had  on  his  old,  soiled  clothes ; 
his  fine  clothes  he  had  left  back  with  the 
men. 

"Arrived  in  the  camp,  he  found  only  two 
or  three  women  there ;  the  woman  chief  and 
all  the  others  were  down  at  the  buffalo  trap, 
butchering  the  animals  that  they  had  that 
morning  decoyed  into  it.  When  he  told  the 
few  women  that  he  found  why  he  had  come, 
he  greatly  excited  and  pleased  them,  and 
they  started  at  once  to  run  and  tell  the 
others  to  hurry  up  from  the  trap  and  meet 
the  men. 

"  'But  wait.  Not  so  fast.  I  want  a  word 
with  you,'  Old  Man  called  out ;  and  when 
they  came  back  to  him,  he  asked :  'What 
kind  of  a  woman  is  your  chief  ?' 

"'Everything  that  is  good,  and  kind  and 
brave,  that  is  our  chief,'  one  answered.  And 
another  said :  'Ai !  She  is  all  that,  and 
more  ;  and  she  is  the  most  beautiful  woman 
of  us  all!' 

"This  pleased  Old  Man.  He  said  to  him- 
self, 'That  is  the  woman  for  me.  I  must 
have  her.'  And  to  the  waiting  women  he 
said :  'It  is  right  that  chief  woman  should 
mate  with  chief  man.  You  women  are  to 
come  to  us,  and  each  select  the  man  you 
want.  Now,  tell  your  chief  woman  that  the 
chief  man  is  brave  and  kind  and  handsome, 
and  that  she  shall  select  him  for  her  man. 
She  will  know  him  by  the  way  he  is  dressed. 
He  wears  buckskin  shirt  and  leggings,  em- 
broidered with   porcupine  quiiis,  and  a  cow- 


leather  robe  with  a  big  porcupine-quill  em- 
broidered sun  in  the  centre  of  it.  You  tell 
her  to   take  him  for  her  man  !' 

"  'We  will  do  so !'  the  women  cried,  and 
started  off  for  the  buffalo  trap  as  fast  as  they 
could  run. 

"Old  Man  hurried  back  to  the  waiting  men, 
and  hurriedly  put  on  his  fine  clothes,  the  ones 
that  he  had  described  to  the  women. 

"Trembling  with  excitement,  and  out  of 
breath  from  their  long,  swift  run.  Old  Man's 
messengers  arrived  at  the  buffalo  trap  and 
told  their  wonderful  news, — that  men  had 
come  to  marry  them ;  that  each  woman  was 
to  choose  the  man  that  she  thought  would 
best  suit  her.  The  butchering  of  the  ani- 
mals ceased  at  once,  and  the  women  started 
for  their  camp  to  put  on  their  good  clothes 
and  recomb  their  hair.  They  wanted  to  ap- 
pear as  neat  and  clean  and  well  dressed  as 
possible  before  the  men.  Yes,  all  ran  for 
their  camp,  all  except  the  chief  woman.  Said 
she:  'I  can  not  leave  here  until  I  finish 
skinning  this  spotted  medicine  calf.  Go,  all 
of  you,  and  I  will  join  you  as  soon  as  I  can.' 

"The  work  took  more  time  than  she  thought 
would  be  required,  and  when  she  arrived  in 
camp  with  the  valuable  skin,  she  found  all  the 
other  women  dressed  and  impatient  to  go  and 
choose  their  men.  'Oh,  well,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter how  I  look,'  she  said.  'I  am  chief;  I 
have  a  name ;  I  can  go  choose  my  man 
dressed  just  as  I  am.  How  did  you  say  the 
man  chief  is  dressed?' 

"They  told  her  again  what  he  wore,  ac- 
cording to  what  the  messenger  man  had  told 
them,  and  she  said  :  'I'll  choose  him.  Chief, 
I  suppose,  must  mate  with  chief.' 

"And  so  she  went  right  on  with  the  others, 
wearing  her  butchering  dress,  all  stiff  with 
blood  and  grease  from  the  neck  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt :  and  her  moccasins  were 
even  more  foul  than  the  skirt.  Her  hands 
were  caked  with  dried  blood,  and  her  hair  was 
not  even  braided. 

"Their  chief  leading,  the  women  approached 
the  waiting  men,  all  of  them  standing  in  a 
line,  and  singing  a  song  of  greeting.  Old 
Man  stood  at  the  head  of  the  line,  very 
straight  and  proud,  and  of  fine  appearance  in 
his  beautiful  new  porcupine-embroidered 
clothes.  By  these  the  chief  woman  recognized 
him  from  afar,  and  said  to  herself:  'He  is  a 
fine-looking  man.  I  hope  that  he  will  prove 
to  be  as  good  of  heart  as  he  is  good  to  look 
at.'  And,  leading  her  women,  she  walked 
straight  up  to  him  and  laid  a  hand  on  his 
arm  :  'I  will  take  you  for  my  man,'  she  told 
him. 

"But  Old  Man  shrank  back,  his  face  plainly 
showing  his  loathing  of  such  a  bloody  and 
greasy,  wild-haired  woman. 

"  'I  take  you  for  my  man,'  the  woman  chief 
repeated ;  and  then  he  broke  away  from  her 
hold  and  ran  behind  his  men :  'No  !  No  !  I 
do  not  want  you,  bloody,  greasy  woman,'  he 
cried,  and  went  still  farther  off  behind  his 
men. 

"The  woman  chief  turned  to  her  followers : 
'Go  back!  Go  back  to  that  little  hill  and 
there  wait  for  me,*  she  told  them.  And  to 
the  men  she  said,  'Remain  where  you  are 
until  I  return.  I  shall  not  be  gone  long.' 
And  with  that  she  turned  and  hurried  to  her 
camp.  Her  women  went  to  the  hill.  The 
men  remained  where  they  were. 

"Down  at  her  camp  the  chief  woman  took 
off  her  old  clothes  and  bathed  in  the  river. 
Then  she  put  on  her  fine  clothes,  a  pair  of 
new  moccasins,  braided  her  hair,  scented  her- 
self with  sweetgrass,  and  returned  to  her 
women.  She  was  now  better  dressed  than 
any  of  them,  and  they  had  told  Old  Man  the 
truth  when  they  said  that  she  was  beautiful 
of  face  and  form  :  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  them  all. 

"Again  she  led  her  women  to  the  line  of 
waiting  men.  Again  Old  Man  stood  first, 
stood  at  the  head  of  them.  But  she  passed 
him  by,  as  though  she  did  not  see  him,  and 
he,  with  a  little  cry.  ran  after  her,  took  her 
by  the  arm,  and  said :  'You  are  the  woman 
for  me.  I  am  the  chief  of  the  men :  you  must 
take  me !' 

"She  turned  upon  him,  and  her  eyes  were 
like  fire.  She  tore  his  hand  from  her  arm, 
and  cried:  'Never  touch  me  again,  good-for- 
nothing,  proud-and-useless  man.  I  would  die 
before    I   would   mate   with   you.' 

"And  to  her  women  she  said :  'Do  not,  any 
of  you,  take  him  for  your  man.'  And  with 
that  she  turned  and  chose  a  man.  The  others 
then,  one  by  one,  took  their  choice  of  the 
men.  When  all  had  chosen,  there  was  one 
woman  who  had  no  man  ;  all  had  been  taken 
except  Old  Man.  She  would  not  have  him, 
and  became  the  second  wife  of  one  of  the 
men.  The  choosing  over,  all  started  for  the 
women's  camp.  Old  Man,  now  very  sad- 
hearted,  was  for  following  them;  but  the  chief 
woman  turned  and  motioned  him  off.  'Go 
away.  There  is  no  food  for  you,  no  place  for 
you  in  our  camp,'  she  told  him;  and  he  went 
away,  crying,  by  himself. 

"And  that  is  what  Old  Man  got  for  being 
so  proud." — From  "Blackfeet  Tales  of  Glacier 
National  Park,"  by  James  WUlard  Schults. 
Published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


What  Proper  Glasses  Will  Do 

The  making  of  correct  glasses,  which  are  the 
only  kind  to  wear,  require  careful  and  exact 
work  by  experienced  men.  With  appropriate 
glasses  you  should  be  able  to  see  as  well  as  a  per- 
son with  normal  vision.  The  benefit  that  would 
be  accomplished  by  properly  prescribed  glasses 
would  be  lost  if  the  glasses  were  not  ground  ab- 
solutely correct.  Only  the  best  optical  glass  is 
utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  lenses  used  by  the 
California  Optical  Company,  and  each  lens  is 
ground  absolutely  accurate  and  according  to 
prescription. 
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THE  PADEREWSKI  CONCERT. 

On  Sunday,  September  23d,  Will  L.  Green- 
baum  inaugurated  his  fall  and  winter  season 
devoted  to  the  performances  of  musical 
celebrities  with  the  first  of  the  two  Paderew- 
ski  concerts.  It  was  a  very  auspicious  open- 
ing, the  Cort  being  filled  almost  to  capacity 
by  an  audience  that  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
tion to  a  programme  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  old  classics. 

Paderewski  exercises  his  old  ascendancy 
over  his  audience,  although  I  believe  the  form 
of  hysterical  incense  that  the  appreciation  of 
his  women  auditors  used  to  take  has  now 
ceased.  A  partial  diminution  of  the  immense 
magnetism  that  he  used  to  exercise  is  prob- 
ably the  reason.  Fortunately  for  Californian 
self-esteem  we  never  saw  here  such  extreme 
manifestations  as  were  common  in  the  East. 
New  Yorkers,  I  believe,  were  the  principal 
offenders.  No  doubt  they  believed,  firmly  be- 
lieved, that  it  was  all  the  ecstasy  of  apprecia- 
tion for  Paderewski's  music.  But  the  great 
Polish  virtuoso  was  young  then,  and  that  mys- 
terious magnetism  that  emanated  from  his 
strange,  haunting  individuality  was  partly 
physical,  although  the  dear  innocents  did  not 
know  it.  Such  a  gift  belongs  to  the  season 
of  youth,  and  Paderewski  is  no  longer  young. 
However,  he  need  not  regret  it,  for  he  can 
rely  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly 
on  the  sincerity  of  his  appreciators. 

Paderewski  has  changed,  but  he  is  still  the 
haunting  poet  of  the  piano,  and,  as  in  the 
past,  looks  like  a  cameo  brought,  Galatea- 
wise,  to  life.  His  hair,  still  crisply  charged 
with  electric  life,  has  changed  color,  but  is 
not  gray  ;  rather,  a  pale,  misty  tan-color.  A 
fathomless  melancholy  sits  enthroned  on  his 
brow,  and  can  be  heard  in  the  tones  of  hi? 
voice.  Yet  storm  and  stress,  rather  than  sad- 
ness, seem  to  be  Paderewski's  predominating 
mood.  The  war  has  left  its  mark  upon  his 
spirit.  He  is  a  Pole,  and  the  Poles  are  a 
valiant  race.  One  surmises  that  while  Pade- 
rewski's efforts  for  his  compatriots  are  all 
in  the  line  of  pity  and  divine  compassion,  his 
soul  is  in  revolt  at  the  injustices  of  war,  and 
something  of  that  revolt  was  expressed  in  his 
playing.  His  individuality  thus  was  given 
fuller  sway  than  usual,  and  the  mood  the 
composer  had  wished  to  convey  was  more  than 
once  diverted  from  its  original  purpose. 
Thus  the  calm,  noble  eloquence  of  Beethoven 
during  the  opening  passages  of  the  "Sonata 
Appassionata"  lost  some  of  its  classic  beauty 
of  form.  It  became  turgid,  and  it  was  as  if 
one  divined  vehement  gestures  of  the  spirit. 
But  what  beautiful  moments  came  when  the 
cry  of  revolt  was  stilled;  what  passages  of 
golden  calm,  when  heavenly  wings  seemed  to 
carry  the  soul  on  a  strong,  nobly  sustained 
flight  toward  an  ether  in  which  no  dross  of 
the  spirit  could  survive.  These,  I  felt,  were 
Paderewski's  better  moments,  those  in  which 
he  more  nearly  approximated  an  expression 
of  that  sublimity  of  spirit  in  which  Beethoven 
always  remains  the  Jehovah  of  music. 

The  first  and  third  movements  of  the  Schu- 
mann Fantasia  were  more  interestingly  ren- 
dered than  the  second,  although  in  them  also 
the  grander  passages  had  a  taint  of  grandilo- 
quence. For  this,  perhaps,  one  can  partly 
blame  the  American  public,  which  has  in- 
sisted on  creating  a  demigod  out  of  Paderew- 
ski, who  is,  after  all,  a  very  fallible  human 
being,  and  who  has  his  superiors  in  his  art. 
We  Americans,  indeed,  are  apt  to  forget  that 
we  place  him  more  highly  than  does  Europe. 
To  this  character  of  the  American  worship  is 
due  Paderewski's  occasional  tendency  to  be- 
come, so  to  speak,  spectacular  in  his  inter- 
pretations. Thus  he  played  the  Schumann 
piece  with  a  closer  understanding  and  a 
deeper  temperamental  affinity  than  the  Sonata. 
Indeed,  I  have  heard  a  devout  Latin  music 
lover  declare  that  a  representative  of  a  na- 
tion such  as  Poland,  that  is  practically  devoid 
of  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  is  un- 
able to  interpret  the  clear,  noble,  classic 
beauty  of  Beethoven.  Nevertheless  in  the 
Schumann  piece  there  were  soul-tempests  in- 
troduced into  moods  that  we  have  been  wonl 
to  recognize  as  devoid  of  emphasis;  moods 
of  a  delicate,  mist-like  elusiveness. 

It  s  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  Pade- 
rewski's national  sympathy  expressed  itself 
in  t'ie  three  numbers  of  the  Chopin  group. 
In  le  third  of  these  three  studies  the  player 
wa  -  particularly  in  accord  with  the  mood  of 
the  composer,   and  its  dreamy   sentiment  was 

■  imsitely   and   sympathetically  conveyed. 


The  "'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  Fan- 
tasia" was  a  show  piece  merely;  a  Liszt  ar- 
rangement of  the  wedding  march,  in  which 
Paderewski's  hands  received  comparatively 
little   aid   from   his   spirit. 

A  lovely  lyric  quality  characterized  the 
Couperin  selections,  and  the  Daquin,  which 
followed  gracefully  upon  the  classic  severities 
of   the    Sonata. 

At  the  close  Paderewski,  affected  by  the 
appreciative  attitude  of  his  audience,  gave  a 
group  of  encores,  among  others  the  second 
Liszt  Rhapsodie,  which,  tired  though  he  must 
have  been,  he  rendered  with  that  variety  of 
rhapsodic  expression  which  makes  the  piece 
so  popular;  which  earned  for  it,  indeed,  a 
special  welcome.  The  player  also  gave,  as 
one  of  the  encores,  a  composition  of  his  own. 
But  I  confess  that  by  that  time  the  strain  of 
a  two-hour-and-a-quarter  recital  had  dulled 
my  ability  to  listen  understanding^,  and  I 
heard  it  with   an   abstracted  mind. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Another  good  playlet  this  week  tends  to 
keep  up  the  remarkably  good  average  they 
have  of  late  been  maintaining  at  the  Orpheum 
in  this  line  of  entertainment.  True,  we  have 
seen  "The  Meanest  Man  in  the  World"  be- 
fore, but  what  is  good  can  be  enjoyed  all 
over  again.  And,  besides,  the  piece  is  well 
played,  Allan  Dinehart  himself  taking  the 
place  of  "the  meanest  man,"  and  lending  to 
the  character  youth,  a  pleasingly  natural 
earnestness,  and  just  the  right  proportion  of 
humor,  and  that  humor  of  a  kind  that  fills 
an  audience  with  sympathetic  satisfaction. 

Mary  Louise  Dyer,  who  plays  the  stenogra- 
pher, has  a  dyed-in-the-wool  "Amurican"  in- 
tonation, but  that  is  all  right  in  the  part.  She 
has,  besides,  a  tremolo  of  feeling  in  her  low, 
pleasantly  penetrating  voice,  and  a  wistful  di- 
rectness of  gaze  which  is  very  attractive,  and 
which  assists  the  audience  in  comprehending 
the  swift  subjugation  of  the  young  lawyer. 

The  neat  compactness  of  the  play,  and  the 
adroitness  with  which  the  author  works  in  the 
points  of  the  plot,  inspire  admiration,  for 
the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the  spectators 
wait  upon  every  development,  and  the  out- 
come is  attended  with  general  and  profound 
satisfaction. 

Nora  Bayes  having  already  had  an  extra 
long  season,  has  to  be  content  with  the  status 
of  a  left-over.  Nevertheless  she  won  another 
warm  welcome,  having  made  a  cozy  niche 
for  herself  in  the  esteem  of  the  vaudeville 
patrons  during  those  previous  three  weeks. 
She  dees  us  proud  by  treating  us  to  new 
songs  and  new  costumes,  in  the  latter  of 
which  the  white  and  silver  is  a  dream.  It  is 
quite  the  most  becoming  one  she  has  worn, 
in  spite  of  her  penchant  for  color.  "The 
Dairy  Maid,"  an  alleged  song,  is  really  a 
recitation  ;  a  sort  of  tabloid  sentimental  melo- 
drama. It  reminded  me  of  that  old  ditty, 
"The  Gipsy's  Grave,"  or  was  that  the  title? 
At  any  rate  the  story  was  of  something  of 
the  same  primitively  romantic  flavor,  and, 
like  children  listening  to  a  fairy  story,  the 
auditors  absorbedly  handed  over  their  atten- 
tion and  interest.  Besides  giving  us  some 
new  ones,  the  comedienne  revived  some  of 
her  old  songs,  singing  them  with  gusto  and 
with  marvelous  distinctness  in  her  deep, 
strong,  reliable  voice,  which  creates  in  her 
auditors  a  pleasant  sense  of  dependableness. 
I  think  it  must  have  been  the  possession  of 
a  voice  of  somewhat  similar  timbre  which 
impelled  Rita,  "of  the  gladsome  personality," 
to  base  an  act  which  she  recently  gave  at 
Pantages  on  Nora  Bayes'  line  of  work.  It 
was  palpably  a  copy,  or  an  adaptation  rather, 
but  to  successfully  model  one's  self  on  Nora 
Bayes  humor  is  necessary,  and  that  Rita  did 
not  possess. 

They  also  have  some  copiers  at  the  Or- 
pheum this  week,  Webb  and  Burns  manifestly 
modeling  themselves  on  that  very  clever  pair 
of  comedy  impersonators  of  the  Italian  type 
who  were  at  the  Orpheum  a  few  months  ago. 
Alas,  for  vaudeville  fame,  I  have  forgotten 
their  names,  but  their  comedy  was  the  genuine 
article,  while  this  of  Webb  and  Burns  has 
scarcely  emerged  from  the  slapstick  stage,  and 
in  places  is  so  tenuous  as  to  be  only  just  able 
to  bridge  over  the  bare  territory.  But  they 
win,  all  the  same,  partly  because  slapstick  will 
always  win,  and  partly  because  of  the  rhythm 
and  throb  of  their  songs,  which  had  a  guitar 
accompaniment  which  tickled  the  responsive 
ear. 

Among  the  new  acts  was  that  of  the  Balzer 
sisters,  who  perform  daring  feats  while  sus- 
pending their  weight  in  mid-air  by  the  grip  of 
their  charming  teeth  :  a  terribly  risky  thing  it 
seems  for  women  to  do,  and  these  diversify 
the  feat  by  introducing  juggling,  by  casting 
off  their  outer  garments,  and  by  beating  out 
from  a  set  of  bells  the  pretty,  old  song  of  the 
chimes  from  "The  Bells  of  Corneville,"'  suc- 
cessfully preserving  all  the  time  their  air  of 
pretty  femininity. 

Deiro,  who  won  a  gold  medal  at  the  San 
Diego  Exposition,  also  won  a  storm  of  plaudits 
for  his  playing  of  the  piano-accordion,  and 
the   Demarest   and   Collette   pair  also   gained 


wholesale  approval.  The  demureness  of  the 
pretty  little  blackhead,  as  well  as  her  sweet 
caressings  of  the  violin,  won  general  favor, 
while  the  air  of  casualness  with  which 
Demarest  projected  the  nimble  joke  and  the 
periodic  somersault  on  the  scene  caused  tears 
to  flow  from  eyes  wont  to  weep  risibly. 

Two  of  the  left-overs  were  very  good,  for 
"Nurseryland"  furnishes  an  excellent  excuse 
for  introducing  dances  and  recitations.  In 
the  latter  Jessie  Brown  does  not  shine,  but 
both  she  and  Bert  Kalmar  are  excellent 
dancers,  the  latter  quite  sui  generis,  while  in 
his  recitations  he  has  the  faculty  of  making 
the  humorous  appeal  with  complete  success ; 
and,  besides,  there  is  something  in  his  physi- 
ognomy, which,  unlike  that  of  his  partner, 
adjusts    itself   to    the    nurseryland    characters. 

Like  Nora  Bayes,  Robert  Dore  and  George 
Halperin  had  to  stand  in  the  slight  shadow 
that  attends  the  left-over.  All  the  same, 
theirs  was  one  of  the  best  numbers  of  the 
programme.  Robert  Dore's  voice  came,  to  me 
at  least,  as  something  of  a  surprise,  when  he 
opened  a  generous  mouth,  and,  in  a  generous 
baritone,  poured  forth  a  generous  flood  of 
song  infused  with  a  generous  admixture  of 
delightful  temperament.  He  began  with 
"Dannie  Deever,"  and  gave  it  with  all  that 
peculiar  weirdness  of  atmosphere  which  con- 
veys even  the  soldier's  primitive  horror  of 
death,  and  especially  of  disgraceful  death, 
in  times  of  peace.  And  the  singer  showed  a 
respect  worthy  of  Bispham  for  the  dramatic 
and  heedful  conveyance  of  the  words  of  the 
song.  His  sentimental  ditty  was  condemned 
by  its  commonplace  to  be  eclipsed  by  the 
other  two,  for  he  sang  the  famous 
'TPagliacci"  curtain  song  of  Tonio,  and  sang 
it  with  a  richly  Latin  wealth  of  sentiment 
and  an  Italian  roundness  of  tone  that  showed 
commendable  versatility.  And  in  between 
his  vocal  contributions,  which  were  given 
with  a  pleasing  simplicity  of  manner,  Mr. 
Halperin  played  delightfully,  winning  a  thun- 
der of  encomiums  from  his  vaudeville  au- 
dience, which  seems  to  be  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds  into  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
genuine  music. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Tht  Paderewski  Farewell  Concerts. 

This  Sunday  afternoon,  October  1st,  at 
the  Cort  Theatre,  Paderewski  will  give  his 
farewell  San  Francisco  concert,  presenting 
a  programme  of  unusual  importance  and 
beauty.  On  this  occasion  he  will  play  his 
own  "Sonata,"  op.  21,  a  work  of  exceed- 
ing beauty — a  composition  typical  of  the 
man  himself.  Then  there  will  be  Beethoven's 
"Sonata,"  op.  Ill;  the  "Chromatic  Fantasie 
and  Fugue,"  by  Bach  ;  a  delightful  group  of 
four  Chopin  gems,  including  the  "Scherzo" 
in  C  sharp  minor,  the  brilliant  "Polonaise 
Militaire,"  and  a  group  of  three  Liszt  master- 
pieces, one  of  which  will  be  one  of  the  Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies.  Tickets  are  now  on  sale 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  the  Cort  The- 
atre. 

In  Oakland  today — Saturday  afternoon, 
September  30th — at  the  Auditorium  Opera 
House,  Paderewski,  by  special  request,  will 
give  the  above  programme.  So  many  re- 
quests were  received  to  have  him  play  his  own 
"Sonata"  on  this  occasion  that  the  change 
was  accordingly  made.  The  Oakland  concert 
will    commence    at    2 :30. 
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Sir  RabinJranath  Tagore 

Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore  will  deliver  his 
only  lecture  in  San  Francisco  this  coming 
Monday  night,  October  2d,  in  the  Colonial 
Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  In  place 
of  the  subject  previously  announced,  Tagore 
will  lecture  on  "The  Cult  of  Nationalism,"  a 
subject  which,  he  writes  his  managers,  is  his 
message  to  America,  and  which  he  has  spe- 
cially   prepared    for    this    tour. 

Next  Thursday  afternoon,  October  5th,  at 
3  o'clock,  in  the  Columbia  Theatre,  he  will 
give  an  afternoon  of  "Readings  from  His 
Own  Works." 

Tickets  for  the  lecture  are  $2  and  for  the 
afternoon  of  readings  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  and  50 
cents.  The  box-offices  are  now  open  at  Paul 
Elder's  book  store  and  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

The  patrons  and  patronesses  for  these 
events  are  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur,  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Carolan,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Casserly,  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Sloss,  Mrs.  Jesse  W.  Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Frank 
C.  Havens,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker. 
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The  Coming  Elman  Concert. 

Under  the  local  management  of  Will  L. 
Greenbaum,  Mischa  Elman  will  be  heard  in 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, October  8th  and  1 5th.  Elman  has 
developed  since  he  was  heard  here  last,  it  is 
said,  and  his  work  this  season  will  be  heard 
with  unusual  interest. 

A  special  stage  will  be  erected  in  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium  for  these  concerts  and  El- 
man will  have  the  assistance  of  an  excep- 
tionally fine  accompanist,   Mr.   Philip   Gordon. 

At  the  first  concert  there  are  promised  the 
"Concerto"  in  G  minor,  by  Vivaldi ;  the  very 
brilliant  and  beautiful  "Concerto"  in  F  sharp 
minor,  by  Ernst;  "Variations  on  a  Theme  by 
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Mozart,"  by  Scolero  (first  time  here)  ;  works 
by  Bach-Franko,  Wieniawski-Kreisler,  Weber- 
Elman,  Michiels-Elman,  and  the  always  wel- 
come  "Gipsy  Dances,"  by  Sarasate. 

An  entirely  different  programme  will  be 
given  at  the  farewell  concert  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, October  15th.  A  "Sonata"  by  Nardini, 
"Concerto"  in  minor,  "Valse  Macbare,"  by 
Godowsky,  and  the  "Poeme,"  by  Chausson, 
will  be  among  the  offerings. 

The  sale  of  seats  will  open  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  next  Wednesday,  October  4th, 
and  mail  orders  should  be  addressed  to  Will 
L.   Greenbaum. 


The  Chinese  had  compasses  long  before  the 
Europeans,  using  them,  as  men  do  today,  in 
the  steering  of  ships.  European  sailors  began 
using  compasses  in  about  the  year  1300. 
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"Pacific  Service" 
Represents 

4,800  employees  in  all  departments. 
$125,000,000  capital     invested     in     gas,     elec- 
tricity,     railroads,      and      water 
plants. 
37,775  square     miles     of     territory     in 
which    it   operates. 
7,000  stockholders. 

30  counties  of  the  State  in  which  it 
transacts  business. 
406,915  consumers  served  with  gas,  elec- 
tricity,  water,    and   steam. 
1,716,894  people  served  in   30  counties. 

176  cities    and     towns    in     which     it 
transacts  business. 
$5,179,400  annual  wages  paid  employees  in 
1915. 
§11,775,000  expended    in    1915    in    California 
for  labor  and  material. 
$810,822  taxes  paid   to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia  in    1915. 
122,400  horsepower  developed  in  10  elec- 
tric water-power  plants. 
109,517  horsepower  developed  in  4   elec- 
tric steam    plants. 
231,917  total     horsepower     developed     in 
14  plants. 
8,325,000,000  cubic    feet   of   gas  sold   in    1915. 
17  gas   plants. 
22,260  miles    of   wire   used    in   distribu- 
ting electricity. 
2,725  miles  of  mains  used  in  distribu- 
ting gas. 
746  miles  of  mains  and  ditches  used 

in  distributing  water. 
700  miles  of  track  of  street  railways 
operated       and       supplied      with 
power. 
40,657,000,000  gallons    of    water    stored    in    62 
lakes. 

This     amount     of    water     would 
supply    the    City    of    San    Fran- 
cisco for  800  days. 
44,000  acres    of    land    owned    in    Cali- 
fornia. 
2,661,750  barrels  of  California  oil  used  in 
191.5- 
62,596  horsepower    in    agricultural    mo- 
tors      depending       on       "Pacific 
Service." 
132,624  horsepower    in    industrial    motors 
depending  on    "Pacific   Service." 
133,042  horsepower    in    other   motors   de- 
pending on  "Pacific  Service." 
35,533  street    lamps,    gas    and    electric, 
lighted  by   "Pacific   Service." 
3,608,351  incandescent         lamps         nightly 
lighted. 
576,276  horsepower  connected  to  system. 
This  represents  the  equivalent  of 
2,700,000    men. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

All  in  Readiness  for  Opera  "Aida." 

When  the  Austrian  government  detained 
the  Bohemian  singer,  Emmy  Destinn,  on  the 
eve  of  her  departure  for  America,  it  looked 
for  a  few  days  as  if  the  success  of  the  open- 
air  production  of  Verdi's  "Aida"  on  Ewing 
Field,  Saturday  evening,  September  30th,  was 
seriously  imperiled.  But  the  management 
rallied  to  the  occasion  and  secured  the 
services  of  Johanna  Gadski,  and  the  role  of 
Aida  was  again  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  of 
first-class  stellar  rank.  The  opera  is  to  be 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Youths'  Directory 
and   San  Juan   Bautista   Mission. 

The  stage  on  Ewing  Field  is  now  complete. 
The  dimensions  are  150  feet  deep  by  125 
feet  wide.  It  is  five  feet  from  the  ground 
in  front  and  seven  feet  at  the  back,  giving  a 
gradual  rise  of  two  feet,  making  the  whole 
stage  incline  upward  toward  the  back  in  or- 
der to  increase  the  visibility  of  the  scene  to 
the  audience.  The  scenery,  constructed  here 
in  San  Francisco,  in  seven  sets,  is  the  largest 
ever  made  west  of  Chicago. 

Herman  Rosse,  the  artist  from  The  Nether- 
lands who  decorated  the  Peace  Palace  at  The 
Hague,  and  is  equally  celebrated  for  his  deco- 
rations of  many  European  theatres,  is  trans- 
forming the  entrance  to  the  field  into  an 
Oriental  scene   of  wizardry. 

The  scenery  itself  is  designed  and  ar- 
ranged by  Arturo  Spelta,  who  staged  the 
original  open-air  production  of  "Aida"  at  the 
Pyramids  in  1911,  and  also  staged  open-air 
productions  of  the  same  opera  in  South 
America  and  Philadelphia. 

With  Gadski  are  artists  equally  celebrated, 
such  as  Julia  Claussen,  Clarence  Whitehill 
Leone  Zinovieff  (another  one  of  the  cast  of 
the  Egyptian  performance),  Italo  Picchi,  and 
others.     Josiah  Zuro  is  the  conductor. 

It  is  expected  from  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
the  tickets  are  being  sold  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  room  315,  St. 
Francis  Hotel,  that  all  of  the  20,000  seats 
will  be  sold  out  before   Saturday. 


"A  World  of  Pleasure." 

To  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday  night,  Oc- 
tober 8th,  will  come  "A  World  of  Pleasure," 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  offerings  ever  sent 
on  tour  by  the  New  York  Winter  Garden. 

The  huge  spectacle,  which  is  really  more 
of  an  extravaganza  than  a  revue,  is  a  sister 
show  to  "The  Passing  Show  of  1915"  and 
other  great  Winter  Garden  musical  plays 
which  have  been  offered  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  past  few  years. 

But  differing  most  materially  from  these  big 
revues  that  have  preceded  it,  "A  World  of 
Pleasure"  has  the  distinction  of  bringing  to 
San  Francisco  its  splendid  cast  and  fine  cho- 
rus almost  intact.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Eastern  musical  offerings,  so  it  is 
said,  a  genuine  Broadway  chorus  is  to  be  seen 
here  in  "A  World  of  Pleasure." 

The  cast  includes  William  Norris,  Conroy 
and  Le  Maire,  the  Courtney  Sisters,  Collins 
and  Hart,  Margaret  Edwards,  Wanda  Lyon, 
McMann,  Diamond  and  Chaplow,  Franklyn 
Batie,  and  Rosie  Quinn,  and  besides  there  is 
a  scenic  equipment  of  nine  stupendous  stage 
settings.  There  are  twenty-four  tunefully 
pleasing  musical  numbers  and  a  number  of 
fascinating   dances   and   ballets. 


New  Griffith  Spectacle  Coming  Soon. 

D.  W.  Griffith  has  completed  arrangements 
to  show  his  new  spectacle,  "Intolerance;  or, 
The  Mother  and  the  Law,"  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  beginning  Monday  night,  October  9th, 
with  daily  matinees  thereafter,  including  Sun- 
days. This  is  the  first  and  only  production 
made  by  Mr.  Griffith  since  "The  Clansman," 
known  in  the  East  as  "The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion." 

Mr.  Griffith  has  been  at  work  on  this  story, 
which  he  designates  as  a  sun  play  of  the  ages, 


PAUL  ELDER  and  W.  L.  GREENBAUM 
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SIR  RABINDRANATH 

TAGORE 

The  Bengali  Poet,  Philosopher  and  Seer 

Colonial  Ballroom,  St.  Francis  Hotel 

MONDAY  EVE,  Oct.  2, 

LECTURE—"  The  Cult  of  Nationalism." 
Tickets  #2.00.    Boxes  $15.00  and  $20.00. 
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Tickets  $2.00.  Jl.SO,  Al. 00,  ready  Wednesday  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  s. 
MAIL  ORDERS  now  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 

Comins-THE  CHERNIAVSKYS. 

Steinway  Piano.  - 


for  over  five  years.  It  is  an  original  idea 
consisting  of  parallel  narratives  coming  down 
through  four  ages  in  the  world's  develop- 
ment. The  connecting  link  between  the  past 
and  present  reveals  that  the  same  force  which 
has  created  crises  in  the  world's  affairs  is  at 
work  today. 

"Intolerance  ;  or,  The  Mother  and  the  Law," 
was  presented  for  the  first  time  in  any  the- 
atre at  the  Liberty  Theatre  in  New  York, 
Tuesday  night,  August  22d.  The  praise  of  the 
press  of  that  city  is  lavish.  The  concensus 
was  that  it  far  surpassed  Mr.  Griffith's  former 
triumph,  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  known 
here  as  "The  Clansman." 

The  modern  story  is  laid  in  a  Western  city 
of  the  present  time.  The  story  of  a  sacred 
time  is  laid  in  Judea,  A.  D.  27.  In  the 
mediaeval  time  the  scene  is  Paris  in  1572, 
when  Catherine  de  Medici  caused  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  ancient  story  de- 
picts the  downfall  of  Babylon  the  magnificent, 
when  Belshazzar  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  the 
Great. 

The  musical  arrangement  by  Joseph  Carl 
Breil  will  be  interpreted  by  a  large  symphony 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  M.  Albert 
Pescc.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Nora  Bayes  will  sing  during  the  final  week 
of  her  engagement,  which  begins  next  Sunday 
matinee,  those  favorite  songs  in  her  extensive 
repertory  for  which  the  audiences  by  vote 
may   exhibit   their   preference. 

,  A  new  bill  will  also  be  presented  which 
will  include  several  o  f  the  most  important 
headline  attractions  in  vaudeville. 

Miss  Evan-Burrows  Fontaine  will  introduce 
the  most  successful  pantomimic  dancing  nov- 
elty of  the  present  season.  Her  production  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  that  has  ever  been 
prepared  for  vaudeville  and  is  presented  with 
a  disregard  of  expense.  She  includes  Ha- 
waiian, Egyptian,  Greek,  and  East  Indian 
dances.  Miss  Fontaine  is  assisted  by  Kenneth 
Harlan,  who  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
Gertrude  Hoffman's  principal  associates,  and 
a  number  of  attractive  and  clever  coryphees. 

A  novel  attraction  is  provided  in  Tameo 
Kajiyama,  the  ambidextrous  Japanese  writing 
marvel.  Beginning  with  simple  characters 
like  those  of  the  alphabet  he  writes  letters 
upside  down  and  backwards,  then  entire 
words,  and  winds  up  by  writing  two  words  in 
the  same  stroke  alternating  the  letters.  To 
show  that  he  has  not  prearranged  words 
which  he  has  practiced  on  he  allows  the  au- 
diences to  select  them  for  him.  To  further 
mystify,  with  both  hands  at  once  he  writes 
one  word  upside  down  and  forward  and  the 
other  right  side  up  and  backward. 

Jacques  Pintel,  the  Russian  pianist,  and 
winner  of  the  premier  prix  at;  the  Conserva- 
toire of  Paris,  is  making  his  first  American 
tour.  He  has  been  associated  with  many 
famous  musical  stars  as  solo  pianist,  includ- 
ing Mme.  Calve  and  Kubelik. 

The  Balzer  Sisters,  William  Demarest  and 
Estelle  Collette,  and  Webb  and  Burns  are  also 
included  in   this  bill. 

A  new  and  special  additional  attraction  will 
be  the  American  mimic,  Miss  Violet  Dale,  in 
her  impressions  of  Nazimova,  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter,  Pavlowa,  Richard  Carle,  Marie  Dress- 
ier, May  Vokes,  Frances  Starr,  Frank  Tinney, 
Albert  Chevalier,  Eddie  Foy,  Lillian  Shaw, 
Trizie  Friganza,  and  other  stage  favorites 
with    whom   the   public   is   closely    acquainted. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Fantages  Theatre. 

Dealing  broadly  with  labor  troubles,  and 
having  for  its  central  motif  a  situation  in- 
volving the  eight-hour  law  concession,  "The 
Strikers,"  a  tensely  interesting  dramalet  of 
modern  life  among  workmen,  will  be  the 
headline  feature  of  the  coming  bill  at  the 
Pantages  Theatre.  "The  Strikers,"  specially 
staged  for  Alexander  Pantages,  deals  with  the 
situation  down  to  the  minute,  and  will  pre- 
sent the  author's  conception  of  both  sides  of 
the  question. 

Bertee  Beaumonte  and  Jack  Arnold  return 
to  San  Francisco  with  a  new  edition  of  their 
skit,  "The  Doctorette."  This  offering  is  a 
singing  and  comedy  bit  in  which  a  pretty  girl 
is  the  physician  and  the  fat  man  the  patient. 
His  treatment  is  vigorous — and  comic. 

Leo  Perkinoff  and  Ethel  Rose  will  offer 
their  Imperial  Ballet,  presenting  a  number  oi 
their  own  original  dance  creations.  Their  act 
is   gorgeously   staged. 

Lucy  Lucier,  a  girl  with  a  pure  soprano 
voice  and  two  clever  partners  to  help  her, 
offers  a  series  of  musical  divertissements,  and 
the  Royal  Hawaiians,  a  specially-booked  act 
of  Alexander  Pantages',  will  render  tunes 
from  the  Islands.  Fred  Holmes  and  Lula 
Wells  in  a  melange  of  chatter,  Garcinetti 
Brothers  with  their  trampoline  novelty,  and 
"The  Crimson   Stain"  round  out  the  bill. 


The  Tagore  Exhibition  of  Paintings. 
Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore,  who  is  to  arrive 
in  San  Francisco  this  week,  is  bringing  with 
him  an  interesting  and  unique  collection  of 
paintings  by  contemporary  Indian  artists, 
which  will  be  exhibited  during  the  week  of 
his  visit  at  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery,  239  Grant 


Avenue.  Particularly  gratifying  to  those  who 
are  not  so  well  versed  in  the  art  of  India 
is  the  fact  that  a  student  of  Tagore's,  who  is 
accompanying  him  on  his  tour,  will  be  pres- 
ent at  the  exhibition  to  explain  and  interpret 
the  paintings.  

Percy  Grainger  with  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  announcement  that  Percy  Grainger,  the 
Australian  pianist  and  composer,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  soloist  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  has  proved  a  source  of 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  music  lovers. 
Grainger  will  appear  with  the  orchestra  early 
in  December. 

This  notable  engagement  is  a  suggestion 
of  the  type  of  musical  feasts  that  Director 
Alfred  Hertz  has  in  store  for  San  Francisco 
during  the  forthcoming  season,  which  begins 
October  27th  at  the  Cort  Theatre.  Announce- 
ment of  other  celebrities  who  will  appear 
with  the   orchestra  will  be  shortly  made. 

The  guarantors'  season  sale,  which  is  now 
progressing  at  the  offices  of  the  Musical  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco  in  the  Phelan  build- 
ing, under  Secretary-Manager  A.  W.  Widen- 
ham,  is  exceeding  all  expectations.  From  the 
present  outlook  the  Friday  symphonies  will 
be  over-subscribed,  and  prospective  sub- 
scribers are  urged  to  send  in  mail  orders,  ac- 
companied by  check,  at  once.  The  guarantors' 
sale  will  continue  until  October  6th.  The 
season  sale  for  subscribers  will  begin  on  Oc- 
tober 9th  and  continue  until  October  20th. 
On  October  23d  the  sale  of  single  seats  will 
be  put  on  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Grainger's  new  suite,  which  created  some- 
thing of  a  furor  at  the  Norfolk,  Connecticut, 
festival  this  year,  will  be  given  by  the  com- 
poser-pianist in  conjunction  with  the  San 
Francisco   Symphony  in  December. 


The  New  Theatre  St.  Francis. 

When  the  Theatre  St.  Francis  opens  on 
Monday  evening,  October  2d,  at  8  o'clock, 
citizens  of  San  Francisco  will  see  the  first 
theatre  in  America  that  is  not  a  theatre — that 
is,  not  a  theatre  in  the  commonly  accepted 
sense.  The  St.  Francis,  from  tile  pavement  to 
projection-room,  and  from  double  roof  to 
basement  music  library,  is  a  pioneer  as  a  per- 
fect photoplay  house — designed  and  built 
scientifically  for  the  best  showing  of  the  silent 
art  of  the  screen. 

N.  L.  Josey,  the  man  behind  the  St.  Fran- 
cis, knew  there  were  very  many  reasons  why 
the  old  type  of  theatre  wasn't  exactly  suit- 
able for  photoplay  shows,  so  he  set  out,  with 
scientific  mind,  to  invent  a  new  type  of  "tne- 
atre"  which  would  best  suit  the  one  and  only 
purpose  :  to  present,  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner, screen  productions  and  only  screen  pro- 
ductions. The  result  of  his  work,  and  the 
proof  of  his  science,  is  the  Theatre  St.  Fran- 
cis, at  the  corner  of  Geary  and  Powell 
Streets. 

Unique  features  and  innovations  abound. 
The  sidewalk  itself  in  front  of  the  theatre 
is  an  area  of  two-toned  tiles,  laid  in  a  pleas 
ing  geometric  design.  The  lobby  is  of  fair 
size,  with  ticket  booths  at  the  sides — thus 
leaving  plenty  of  room  to  pass  in  and  out  of 
the  theatre. 

The  entire  fagade  of  the  theatre  consists  of 
an  immense  window  of  photographer's  glass, 
around  which  a  stained-glass  border  runs,  the 
whole  set  in  a  concrete  "front"  embellished 
with  Vart  nouveau  modelings.  On  this  win- 
dow can  be  projected,  from  behind  the  glass, 
colored   effects  or  pictures. 

Again,  the  St.  Francis  is  a  "reversed"  the- 
atre— that  is,  patrons  in  facing  the  screen 
also  face  the  street,  as  the  mammoth  screen  is 
behind  that  beautiful  glass  fagade.  So  in 
passing  into  the  auditorium  to  see  the  photo- 
play the  seats  reached  first  are  the  ones 
closest   to   the    screen. 

Although  the  building  is  even  better  than 
Class  A  for  fireproof  construction,  still  in 
the  event  of  panic  the  entire  house  can  be 
emptied  in  two  minutes,  because  it  is  built  to 
save  time  whether  one  is  entering  or  leaving. 

Stretching  back  on  a  comfortable  incline 
are  rows  of  especially  comfortable  chairs. 
And  the  seats  in  the  balcony  are  just  the 
same  as  those  downstairs,  although  the  ad- 
mission prices  are  lower  for  the  balcony. 

The  mezzanine  floor  contains  the  ladies' 
rest  room  and  the  gentlemen's  retiring  room 
— both  of  these  fitted  up  in  the  best  possible 
manner  for  convenience  and  comfort. 

The  interior  decoration  is  absolutely  new 
in  America,  as  far  as  large  buildings  are 
concerned,  being  Vart  nouveau  throughout, 
soft  colorings  and  simple  treatments.  New 
standards  have  been  adopted,  in  order  to 
make  the  Theatre  St.  Francis  the  only  one  of 
its   class  in  the  United   States. 

Heating  apparatus  is  provided  for  cool 
days  and  nights,  the  air  itself  being  warmed 
as  it  enters  the  theatre.  The  floor  coverings 
are  of  the  best  soft  colored  velvets.  Bub- 
bling drinking  fountains  are  placed  handy  to 
all  parts  of  the  house. 

And  the  policy  of  the  house  is  in  keeping 
with  its  structural  beauty.  Manager  Rosen- 
thal and  his  co-workers  decided  long  before 
the  ground  was  broken  that  no  so-called  sex 
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dramas  or  other  pathological  or  harmful 
photoplays  would  ever  be  shown  at  the  St. 
Francis.  The  sign,  "No  one  under  sixteen 
admitted,"  will  never  be  seen  at  the  St. 
Francis  box-office,  because  the  scheduled  plays 
are  of  a  class  that  that  sign  does  not  apply 
to. 

There  will  be  frequent  changes  of  pro- 
gramme, the  prices  will  be  moderate,  and 
there  will  be  a  section  where  seats  can  be 
reserved.  Only  first-run  pictures  will  be 
shown.  The  opening  attraction  will  be 
"Ashes  of  Embers,"  with  Miss  Pauline  Fred- 
ericks in  the  stellar  role.  Music  under  di- 
rection of  Messrs.  Jaulus  and  Polak — the  for- 
mer on  opening  night. 


ONE  PERFORMANCE  ONLY 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Youths*  Directory 
and  San  Juan  Bautista  Mission 

"AIDA" 

EWING  FIELD 

Saturday  Eve,  Sept.  30 
ALL  STAR  CAST 

Johanna  Gadski,  Julia  Claussen,  Leone  Zinovieff, 
Clarence  Whitehill,  Henry  Weldon,  Italo  Picchi 
Josiah  Zuro,  Conductor 

Arturo  Spelta,  Stage  Director 

Chorus  of  500     Orchestra  of  200 

Ballet  of  100      Pageant  of  1000 

POPULAR  PRICES:  $1,  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3 

Tickets  for  sale  at  Sherman.  Clay  A  Co.'s  and 

Room  315.  St  Francis  Hotel. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
Positively   Last   Week 
NORA  BAYES 
She  Will  Sing  the  Songs  You  Like  Best 
YOU   CAN   VOTE   FOR   THEM 
Also 
A  SPLENDID  NEW  BILL 
MISS     EVAN-BURROWS     FONTAINE,     as- 
sisted   by    Mr.    Kenneth    Harlan    and    Company 
of  Classic  Dancers;  TAMEO  KAJIYAMA.  the 
Ambidextrous      Writing      Marvel;      TACOUES 
PINTEL,     Classic    Pianist.    Late    Soloist"  with 
Calve      and      Kubelik;      BALZER      SISTERS; 
WEBB  and  BURNS;  WILLIAM  DEMAREST 
and     ESTELLE     COLLETTE;     Special     Addi- 
tional    Attraction,      MISS      VIOLET      DALE. 
America's  Mimic,  in  Her  Impressions  of  Stage 
Favorites. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  /5c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
23c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


"THE  STRIKERS."  a  Stirring  Dramalet  of 
Modern  Work-Life;  BEAUMONT  and  AR- 
NOLD in  "The  Doctorette,"  a  Musical  Com- 
edy; PERKINOFF  and  ROSE  and  Their  Im- 
perial Ballet;  LUCY  LUCIER  in  Musical  Di- 
vertissements; the  ROYAL  HAWAIIANS  ii, 
Specialties;  HOLMES  and  WELLS  in  a 
Melange  of  Chatter;  GARCINETTI  I 
ERS  with  Their  Trampoline  Novelty; 
Chapter  of  "THE  CRIMSON  STAIN. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

What  is  the  matter  with  men  anyway,  that 
it  should  be  so  impossible  to  arouse  them  to 
a  sense  of  the  public  welfare.     Positively  we 
grow   hot   with   indignation,    with    resentment 
against  our  ignoble  sex,  as  we  glance  through 
the  columns  of  our  newspapers  and  note  that 
nearly  every  movement  for  the  purification  of 
the  race,  for  its  sanctification,  its  disinfection, 
and  its  deodorization,  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
women.     The  moment  we  see  the  picture  of  a 
woman  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  a  news- 
paper column  we  know  in  a  moment  that  one 
more   mighty   crusade  has  been   launched   for 
human  salvation,  and  that  one  more  devoted 
woman  has  reluctantly  parted  with  her  photo- 
graph for  the  upliftment  and  ennoblement  of 
the    race.      And    what    are    the    men    doing? 
Echo      answers      nothing.        The      unworthj 
wretches  are  either  wholly  indifferent  or  they 
are    positively   grinning   when    they    are    sure 
that  the  feminine  eye  is  no  longer  upon  them. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Mary  Hamil- 
ton Talbott,  who  devotes  nearly  a  column  of 
small  type  in  an  Eastern  weekly  newspaper  to 
the  horrid  dangers  of  the  roller  toweL      She 
does  not  actually  announce  a  world-wide  con- 
ference   of    women    workers    against    roller 
towels,  but  doubtless  that  will  come.    She  does 
not    summon    a    parade    of    women    in    their 
thousands   against   this   hideous   ulcer   that   is 
eating  into  the  heart  of  the  nation,   but   she 
will  probably  do  so  in  some  future  issue  un- 
less she  thinks  of  something  else  in  the  mean- 
time.    She  does  not  tell  us  that  humanity  is 
now  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  for  the  first 
time   in   its   history   and   that   to    women   has 
come  a  glorious  opportunity  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  records  of  the  race.     These  things 
will   doubtless    follow    in    due    course    unless 
she  happens  to  forget  about  it.     Just  at  the 
moment  she   contents  herself  with   what  may 
be  called  a  preliminary  canter.     She  assumes 
that  we  are  unaware  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
roller  towel  and  so  she  puts  it  up  to  us,   so 
to  speak,  persuasively,  seductively,  alluringly. 
Let  us  suppose,  she   says,  that  mother  has 
a  cold.     We  may  consiaer  that  Mary  Hamil-  ! 
ton  Talbott  pauses  at  this  point  in  order  that  i 
our   powers   of   visualization   may   get   a  firm 
grip  on  the  picture  of  mother  with  a  cold.  ' 
Eut  pauses  can  not  very  well  be  enforced  in  i 
print,  and  so  we  will  compensate  for  this  by  i 
reading  very  slowly  in  order  that  the  imagined 
vision   of   mother   with    a   cold   may   sink   in.  | 
Very   well.      Having   reached    that   point,    we  j 
will   now   proceed.      The   second   picture   pre-  \ 
sented  for  our  consideration  by  Mary  Hamil- 
ton   Talbott    is   the   family   gathered    at   the  ! 
kitchen     pump     for     its     morning     ablutions. 
There  is  the  roller  towel  hanging  feloniously  I 
behind   the    door   and   presumably   the    family  I 
toothbrush  is  also  ready  for  duty.     It  is  natu-  ! 
ral  and  proper  that  mother,  cold  or  no  cold, 
should     have     preference.      Having     softened  | 
what  we  may  call  the  facial  deposits  with  the  [ 
aid  of  water,  she  finally  removes  them  by  re- 
course to  the  roller  toweL     Then  come  father  I 
and    the    little    folks,    who    presumably    have  j 
been  waiting  en   queue  for  the  conclusion   of  ' 
the    maternal    ablutions.      They    wash     their  j 
faces   and    they    follow   mother   to    the    roller  i 
toweL     What  is  the  result?     Need  we  ask?-  \ 
The    entire    family,    says    Man-,    is    "afflicted 
with  colds.     Quod  erat  demonstrandum.     How 
familiar   it  all   seems.      How   clever   of   Mary 
to    select    a    scene    that    is    enacted    daily    in 
every  home  throughout   the   land.      Evidently 
mother  must  be  quarantined  when  she  has  a 
cold.    We  must  put  a  shotgun  cordon  around 
mother. 

Take  another  case,  says  Mary.     Let  us  sup- 
pose that  Johnnie  has  pink  eye.     What  chance 
has   the   family   to    escape?      None   whatever. 
Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  the  cat,  and 
the   hired   man   will  all  have  pink   eye.      Our  I 
flesh  creeps  at  the  imagined  vision.     What  is  I 
pink  eye?     Is  it  in  any  way  akin  to  glanders,   ! 
or  swine  fever,  or  foot  and  mouth  disease? 

Now  henceforth,  says  Mary,  let  us  eschew 
the  roller  towel  when  we  assemble  at  the 
kitchen  pump  in  the  morning.  Or  else  get 
there  first  before  mother  comes  along  with 
her  cold  or  Johnnie  with  his  pink  eye- 
It  seems  that  Mary  has  a  little  lamb,  or 
rather  a  little  son.  She  provides  him  with 
paper  towels  when  he  goes  to  schooL  She 
says  it  does  not  take  long  to  put  one  or  two 
of  these  into  his  lunch-box.  Probably  it  takes 
him  even  less  time  to  throw  them  out.  But 
it  makes  Mary  feel  comfortable,  and  that  is 
the  chief  thing.  She  feels  that  the  young 
hopeful  is  now  protected  against  germs. 

And  then  Mary  asks  a  question.  She  says. 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  your 
butcher,  baker,  or  grocer  may  have  a  roller 
towel  in  the  back  of  his  shop?  Frankly,  it 
never  has.  He  may  have  forty  oi  them  there 
for  all  we  care.  He  may  festoon  his  premises 
with  them  and  we  shall  pursue  the  even 
tenor  of  our  way  without  a  tremor.  We  are 
tha*  sort  of  person,  recklessly  brave,  of  a 
daedeyil  courage.  We  can  look  a  roller 
towel  in  the  eye  and  never  flinch.  But  our 
di  ty,  it  seems,  is  to  insist  on  personally  ex- 
f  jring  the  private  rooms  of  the  grocer,  the 
I  'cer,  the  butcher,  to  track  the  enemy  to  his 
lai  .  so  to  speak.  It  is  a  duty  that  we  shall 
not  perform,  not  at  least  until  we  are  in  a 


position  to  pay  our  weekly  bills  with  more 
regularity  than  is  now  the  case.  We  have 
troubles  enough  already  without  trench  war- 
fare of  this  sort.  And  yet  it  seems  a  shame 
to  leave  it  all  to  the  women. 


If  crusades  are  necessary  to  feminine  hap- 
piness, and  it  seems  that  they  are,  we  may 
wonder  why  women  do  not  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  cost  of  military  uniforms.  This 
may  seem  to  be  purely  a  male  question,  but 
actually  women  are  vitally  concerned  with  it. 
The  cost  of  the  uniform  is  a  serious  deterrent 
to  marriage,  and  there  is  many  a  young  lieu- 
tenant who  finds  that  his  pay  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  double  delight  of  uniform  and 
wife. 

Now  the  uniforms  of  a  second  lieutenant 
cost  $500,  and  his  pay  is  only  $141.67  a 
month.  This  information  is  furnished  by  a 
waiter  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  who 
adds  that  "there  are  other  equipments  vary- 
ing with  the  arm  of  the  service  to  which  the 
young  patriot  may  be  assigned — a  horse, 
bridle,  and  saddle,  for  instance ;  two  rooms 
and  a  kitchen  to  be  furnished,  and  the  newly 
acquired  bride  must  be  clothed  and  fed." 
Yes,  wives  must  be  clothed  and  fed-  We 
have  discovered  that  fact. 

Now  why  do  not  our  women  assemble  in 
their  thousands  and  demand  that  officers  be 
allowed  to  dress  in  some  way  compatible  with 
matrimony?  Why  should  soldiers  be  the  only 
public  servants  whose  attire  costs  such  an 
outrageous  amount  as  this?  Some  time  ago 
a  high  army  official  advised  young  officers  to 
remain  single,  and  promptly  the  vials  of  femi- 
nine wrath  were  poured  upon  his  devoted 
head.  There  is  no  such  ready  road  to  un- 
popularity as  to  indicate  any  course  that  in- 
volves celibacy.  But  that  army  official  was  a 
brave  man.  He  knew  that  an  initial  outlay  of 
several  hundred  dollars  for  clothes  and  a 
wife  into  the  bargain  meant  debt;  and  debt, 
as  we  all  know,  is  the  deviL 

Now  women  might  conduct  a  campaign 
against  the  costly  military  uniform  on  pacifist 
grounds.  There  is  nothing  like  a  combination 
of  self-interest  with  high  moral  purpose. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  popularity  of  the 
military  life  is  due  mainly  to  the  uniform  ? 
It  is  only  soldiers  who  are  allowed  to  dress 
beautifully  without  imputation  of  effeminacy. 
Abolish  the  glories  of  the  uniform,  let  of- 
ficers wear  nothing  but  khaki  or  its  equiva- 
lent, reduce  the  cost  of  their  attire  to  some 
reasonable  figure,  and  a  great  blow  for  peace 
would  be  struck.  War  would  lose  some  of  its 
glories  and  the  peaceful  federation  of  the 
world  would  be  measurably  advanced.  More- 
over, the  marriage  rate  among  young  officers 
would  rise. 


The  Watchman-Examiner  says  that  in  reply 
to  the  question,  "What  is  a  woman  of 
leisure?"  a  speaker  at  a  woman's  conference 
amused  her  audience  by  giving  some  defini- 
tions that  she  had  gathered  at  a  luncheon  a 
short  time  before.  Here  are  some  of  the  an- 
swers she  received : 

"A  woman  of  leisure  is  any  woman  who 
hasn't   five  children." 

"A  woman  who  has  time  to  play  bridge  day- 
times." 

"There  is  none ;  she  is  extinct,  like  the 
dodo." 

"The  woman  who  has  time  to  be  always 
telling  you  how  busy  she  is." 

"The  woman  who  is  on  ten  boards,  and 
equally  useless  on  alL" 

"The  only  one  I  know  is  bedridden." 

"The  busiest  woman  in  town,  who  always 
finds  time  to  do  one  thing  more,  and  do  it 
graciously." 

It  may  be  that  the  woman  of  leisure  has 
not  even  the  scientific  security  that  belongs 
to  the  dodo,  which,  the  dictionary  assures  us, 
is  but  "recently  extinct."  Research  into  the 
history  of  woman  through  the  ages  may,  in- 
deed, show  that  the  woman  of  leisure  never 
was:  that  she  is  only  a  myth — haunting,  wist- 
ful, alluring. 

To  a  daughter  who  asked  what  is  leisure,  a 
mother  answered,  "It  is  the  spare  time  that 
a  woman  has,  my  dear,  in  which  she  does 
something  else." 


"Do  you  ever  ask  your  wife's  advice  about 
things?"  "No,  sir;  she  doesn't  wait  to  be 
asked." — Pittsburgh   Post. 
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To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


FIRST  D>  SAFETY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


(t 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


<< 


Slinset  Route" Two     Daily     Trains     to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Ogden  Route    Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the   Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route"— 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


El  PaSO  Route    —Two  Daily  Trains  to   Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les,Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 


It  is  said  of  Spurgeon  that  when  a  disbe- 
liever, endeavoring  to  corner  and  confuse 
him,  asked  whether  a  man  in  business  should 
always  tell  the  truth  about  his  goods,  he  an- 
swered :  "It's  a  wise  plan  to  always  tell  the 
truth — but  don't  be  always  telling  it." 


The  Scots  do  abhor  waste.  There  is  the 
story  of  the  aged  Saunders  Carlyle,  who  al- 
ways drank  off  his  whisky  to  the  last  drop  the 
very  instant  it  was  poured  out  for  him.  "Why 
do  you  drink  down  your  liquor  in  that  quick 
way  ?"  a  stranger  said  to  Saunders  in  a  re- 
proachful tone,  "you  can't  enjoy  your  whisky." 
"I  aince  had  a  gless  fu'  knockit  ower,"  the 
old  man  explained. 


A  deaf  man  was  being  married,  and  the 
parson  asked  the  usual  question,  "Do  you  take 
this  woman  for  your  lawful  wife?"  "Eh?" 
said  the  deaf  man.  "Do  you  take  this  woman 
for  your  lawful  wife  ?"  This  time  a  bit 
louder.  The  groom  seemed  to  get  angry. 
"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "She  aint  so 
awful.  I've  seen  wuss  than  her  that  didn't 
have  as  much  money." 


Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  some  of  the 
curious  ideas  held  about  golf  by  people  to 
whom  it  was  a  new  and  strange  game  before 
its  modern  popularity  had  set  in.  One  woman 
who  had  evidently  had  a  near  view  of  the 
game  said :  "It  is  played  by  two  men.  One 
is  a  gentleman  and  the  other  is  a  common 
man.  The  common  man  sticks  a  ball  on  a 
lump  of  dirt,  and  the  gentleman  knocks  it  off." 


In  an  intensely  Jewish  section  of  New 
York  one  bitter  winter  day  a  shopper  spied 
an  old  friend  passing  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  several  months.  Out  he  ran  and  quickly 
the  two  were  engaged  in  rapid-fire  conversa- 
tion. They  shouted,  laughed,  and  waved  their 
hands  in  the  frosty  air,  occasionally  pausing 
to  breathe  on  them.  Finally  one  said  to  the 
other:  "Abie,  let's  put  our  hands  in  our 
pockets  and  talk  English." 


The  head  of  the  firm  was  consulting  Nelse, 
the  janitor,  relative  to  the  qualifications  of  an 
applicant  for  a  place  as  assistant  janitor.  "Do 
you  know  this  boy's  reputation  for  truth  and 
veracity  ?"  he  asked.  "Yas,  suh,  yas,  suh,  I 
guess  I  do,"  responded  Nelse.  "Well,  what  is 
it?"  "Well,  suh,  he  always  tells  de  trufe,  I 
reckon ;  dat  is,  I  neveh  is  ketched  him  in  no 
lie,  but  'bout  dis  here  v'ras'ty  bizness,  I'm 
gwinter  be  fair  wid  you,  some  say  he  will  an' 
some  say  he  won't." 


Talking  about  the  recent  Vermont  primary', 
to  which  Democrats  for  obvious  reasons  were 
indifferent,  an  illustrative  conversation  is  re- 
called. "Did  you  ever  take  an  interest  in 
public  affairs?"  asked  one  citizen  of  another. 
"Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply,  "I  once  went  into 
politics."  "How  so?"  inquired  the  questioner. 
"I  once  ran  for  office  in  Texas  on  the  Re- 
publican state  ticket,"  was  the  response.  "You 
don't  call  that  going  into  politics,  do  you?" 
Was  the  final  observation  of  his  friend. 


A  colored  auntie  was  taking  her  first  ride 
on  a  fast  train  when  it  jumped  the  track 
and  plunged  headlong  into  the  ditch.  After 
the  crash  "auntie"  picked  herself  up  and 
began  munching  a  chicken  wing  she  had 
brought  along  for  sustenance.  The  con- 
ductor hurried  up  to  ascertain  the  damage. 
"Were  you  hurt  in  the  smashup  ?"  he  asked 
excitedly.  "Law  no  !"  she  replied  in  astonish- 
ment. "Wuz  there  a  smashup  ?  I  to't  dese 
yere  combustifications  went  right  along  wif 
de  ticket." 


Slim  Jackson,  the  fiddler  in  an  Indiana 
town,  lost  his  wife.  She  died  on  Thursday 
and  was  buried  on  Friday.  Saturday  night 
Slim  appeared  to  play  for  a  dance.  Some 
members  of  the  party  were  horrified  and 
called  Slim  aside.  "It  seems  to  us,"  said  the 
spokesman,  "that  it  aint  just  right,  you  playin' 
for  a  dance  the  night  after  you  bury  your 
wife."  "Well,  I  didn't  know  how  it  would 
strike  ye,"  said  Slim,  blandly,  "but  considerin' 
she  wasn't  a  blood  relation  I  thought  mebbe 
it'd  be  all  right," 


A  tight-fisted  old  man,  feeling  very  sick, 
asked  a  friend  to  recommend  a  physician. 
The  friend  named  a  certain  specialist.  "Is  he 
very  expensive  ?"  asked  the  sick  man.  "Well, 
not  so  very'-  He'll  charge  you  $4  for  the  first 
visit  and  $2  for  each  one  after  that,"  The 
old  fellow  soon  afterward  walked  into  the 
office  of  the  physician  named  by  his  friend, 
and,  upon  being  admitted  to  the  consulting 
room,  planked  down  $2,  remarking:  "Well, 
doctor,  here  I  am  again."  The  physician 
calmly  picked  up  the  money  and  put  it  in  a 
drawer,  which  he  locked  securely.  The  sick 
man  looked  on  expectantly,  awaiting  the  next 
move.     "Well,  I'm  ready  to  be  examined,"  he 


said  at  length.  "I  don't  think  it's  necessary." 
replied  the  shrewd  specialist.  "There's  no 
need  to  do  it  again.  Keep  right  on  taking  the 
same  medicine.     Good-day,   sir." 


Some  Scotch  yokels  were  enjoying  the  fun 
of  the  fair.  Seeing  an  old  fiddler  in  the 
street,  a  few  of  them  went  over  to  him,  and 
one,  handing  him  twopence,  asked  him  to 
play  the  "Battle  of  Stirling  Brig."  The  old 
fiddler  took  the  money  and  went  rasping  away 
the  same  as  before.  The  yokels  getting  tired 
of  this,  the  spokesman  again  went  over  to 
the  fiddler  and  said  to  him :  "Hi,  man,  that's 
no'  the  'Battle  of  Stirling  Brig.' "  "I  ken," 
replied  the  old  fiddler ;  "that's  the  skirmish 
before  the  battle." 


In  an  Eastern  city  a  pastor  of  a  colored 
Baptist  church  consulted  a  plumber  and 
steamfitter  about  the  cost  of  putting  in  a  bap- 
tistry. The  estimate  was  soon  furnished  and 
the  figure  was  regarded  as  satisfactory. 
"But,"  said  the  plumber,  "this  covers  only  the 
tank  and  the  water  supply.  Of  course,  you 
will  want  some  sort  of  arrangement  to  heat 
the  water."  But  the  colored  pastor  had  a 
truly  economic  mind,  and  his  own  ideas  of 
religion  also,  for  he  promptly  dissented. 
"You  see,"  said  he  to  the  plumber,  "I  don't 
'low  to  baptize  nobody  in  that  there  baptistry 
what  haint  got  religion  enough  to  keep  him 
warm." 


The  mayor  of  a  Western  town  hit  upon  a 
novel  scheme  to  rid  himself  of  a  bore  who 
had  pestered  him  for  some  time.  The  mayor's 
doorkeeper  was  a  good-natured,  obliging  chap, 
and  he  could  never  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
turn  the  bore  away.  Just  as  sure  as  the  mayor 
was  in,  the  bore  was  certain  to  be  admitted. 
One  day  the  mayor  determined  to  end  the 
persecution.  So  he  said  to  his  doorkeeper: 
"Henry',  do  you  know  why  Smith  continues 
to  come  here  so  regularly  ?"  "No,  sir ;  I  can't 
say  that  I  do."  "Well,  Henry,  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  in  confidence  that  he's  after  your 
job."  "From  that  day,"  says  the  mayor,  "I 
saw  no  more  of  the  bore." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


One  Model. 

No  styles  for  old  folks,  we  confess, 

Today  are  seen, 
And  all  the  ladies  have  to  dress 

Like   sweet  sixteen. 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 


What's  the  Use? 
I   knew  a  man  who  thought  he  had   unmasked 

The  folly  of  existence  and  its  woe. 
"Is    life    worth    living?"    constantly    he    asked, 

And  always  answered   his  own    question,    "No!" 
He  talked   of   suicide,   and  often  said 

That  they  were  right  who  fought  and  ran  away; 
The  only  happy  people  are  the  dead. 

Or   those  who   haven't  yet  been  horn,    he'd   say. 

He   kicked   about   the    weather,    hot  or   cold — 

Grouched  if  'twas  dry,  and  wept  if  it  was  wet. 
He  hated   rich   men    for   their   stores  of  gold, 

And  poor  men   for  their  poverty  and  debt. 
Cities    he    loathed    for    their    eternal    din — 

The  country  bored   him  with    its  quietness; 
He   cursed    the    persecutor   for   his   sin, 

But  mocked   the  martyr  in  his  meek  distress. 

"Life's  not   worth  living!"    was   his   constant   cry; 

He'd    tell    his    tale    to    Jones    and    Brown    and 
Smith, 
Till  all  his  friends  began  to  wonder  why 

He  didn't  die  and  get  it  over  with. 
Then    all    at    once    he    changed    his    mind.       (They 
say 

He  fell  in  love.)      He  took  up  life  with  zest; 
"Life's    good !"    he    cried — and    on    that    very    day 

An    automobile    knocked   him   galley-west! 

— Ted   Robinson,    in    Cleveland   Plain    Dealer. 


The  New  Fairy  Tales. 
Just  think  of  the  stories  that  will   be    invented, 

We'll  hear  them  when  war-days  are  over, 
The  number  of  men   who   will  say  they  prevented 

The    Germans    from   landing    at    Dover. 

The  sappers  will  tell  you  they  let  off  a  mine 
Just   under   the  German  headquarters, 

And    then    there's    the    man    who    bombarded    the 
Rhine 
With  his  own  special  line  of  trench  mortars. 

Then  the  flying  men  say  they  dropped  bombs  upon 
Lille, 
Where  the  whole  German  army  was  hiding; 
Jones  will  tell  how  a  shell  neatly  pierced  the  back 
wheel 
Of  the   new    motor-bike  he   was  riding. 

And    then   all   the  stories   of   fights    on   the   Aisne, 
Long  stories  of  carnage  and  slaughter: 

"I    fell   in   the   river,"    the  heroes   explain, 
"And   found  it   was  blood   and  not   water." 

The  prisoners,  too,   will   have  stories  to  tell, 

It  was  all  the  staff's  fault  they  were  taken; 
How    they    nearly    escaped,    how    internment    was 
"hell," 
How    they    longed    for    poached    eggs    and    good 
bacon. 

And    what    will    my    yarn    be,    you're    anxious    to 
know. 
Of  course,  I've  no  need  to  tell  lies,  sir. 
I  took  a  small  part  at  the  end  of  the  show — 
I'm    the    fellow   who    captured    the    Kaiser! 

— Life. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN   FRANCISCO 
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Loans  and  Discounts faj.gOl.TlS.lS 

TJ.  S.  Bonds  to  Secure  Circulation  at  Par 2,800,000  0") 

Other  United  States  Bonds  at  Par 100.000.00 

Other  Bonds 4,266,580.98 
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Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
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subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
6S0  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  S000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Qippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are    mailed    day   by   day. 

Write   for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROME1KE 

106-110   Seventh   Avenue,   New  York   City. 
Branches — London,   Paris,  Berlin,   Sydney. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the   following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Chaffee  Earl  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
EHnore  Earl,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Ransome  Hen- 
shaw.  Miss  Earl  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Donald 
Houston  Graham,  Mrs.  Beverly  B.  Wilder,  and 
of  Mr.  Guy  C.  Earl,  Jr.  Mr.  Henshaw  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler  Henshaw  and  the  brother 
of  Miss  Ida  Henshaw.  No  date  has  been  set  for 
the  wedding. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Horne  Lansdale  gave  a  tea 
Monday  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  compliment 
to  Mrs.  William  A.  Perry,  who  is  visiting  here 
from  her  home  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  John  Gallois  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Thursday  at  her  summer  home 
at  Tahoe  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Earl  Sbipp. 

Miss  Emily  Pope  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  Her  guests  included 
Miss  Rhoda  Fullam,  Miss  Mary  Louise  Black, 
Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss 
Ruth   Welsh,   and   Miss  Helen   Crocker. 

Dr.  Grant  Selfridge  and  Mrs.  Selfridge  gave  a 
luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club. 
Mr.  Harold  Mack  gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening 
at  Del  Monte.  His  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot 
Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Ervin  S.  Armstrong. 

Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  gave  an  automobile  picnic 
Sunday  at  her  ranch  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  luncheon  Friday  at  her  home  in 
San  Mateo.  Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Joseph 
Bryant  Crockett,  Mrs.  William  Geer  Hitchcock, 
Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron,  Mrs.  Robert  Hooker, 
Mrs.  George  Shreve,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton, 
Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin,  Mrs.  Charles  Jos- 
selyn,    and   Mrs.    Russell  J.   Wilson. 

Mrs.  William  Thornton  White  gave  a  bridge-tea 
Friday   at  her   home   in    Piedmont. 

Miss  Marita  Rossi  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
over  the  week-end  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park. 
Her  guests  included  Miss  Florence  llandmann, 
Mr.  Charles  Gibson,  and  Lieutenant  Emanuel  A. 
Lofquist,    U.    S.   N. 

Miss  Coralia  Mejia  gave  an  informal  tea  Friday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Misses  Kate,  Jane,  and  Consuela 
Freese  of  Los  Angeles-. 

Mrs.  Edson  F.  Adams  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams,  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  at 
their  home  in  Piedmont  in  honor  of  Miss  Alexis 
Orr  of  New  York.  Their  guests  were  Miss  Kate 
Crocker,  Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Amy  Requa, 
Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Einnim  McNear,  Miss 
Miriam  Beaver,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss 
Marian  Baker,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  and  Miss  Helen 
Clark. 

Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  gave  a  tea 
Thursday  in  her  apartments  at  Stanford  Court 
in  compliment  to  Miss  Evelyn  Van  Winkle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  Del  Monte.  Among  their 
guests  were  JMr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy, 
Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Carolan,  Mr.  Stewart  Lowery,  and  Mr.  Gordon 
Armsby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  gave  a  supper- 
dance  Thursday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon Saturday  at'  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  William  F.  Fullam  and  Mrs.  William  A. 
Perry  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  George  Starr  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  at 
her  home  in  Grass  Valley. 

Miss  Phyllis  de  Young  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Viola  Johnson  of  Macon,  Georgia.  The  guesls 
w  ere  Miss  Beatrice  Nickel,  Miss  Dorothea  Coon 
Miss  Corennah  de  Pue,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss 
Dorothy  Deane,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Marion 
Zeile,  and  Miss  Mary  Louise  Black. 

Mrs.  Louise  F.  Monteagle  gave  a  luncheon  re 
cently  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Mrs 
William    B.    Storey   of   Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Murdock  gave  a  picnic- 
supper   Thursday   evening   in   Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Jr.,  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  over  the  week-end  at 
the  Mount  Diablo  Country  Club.  Their  guests 
included  Miss  Einnim  McNear,  Miss  Cornelia 
Clampett,  Miss  Marion  Baker,   Miss  Kate  Crocker, 


Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  Miss 
Miriam  Beaver,  Mr.  Livingston  Baker,  Mr.  George 
McNear,  Mr.  Richard  McLaren,  Mr.  Arthur  Selby, 
Mr.  William  McGee.  Mr.  Harry  McGee,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  H.    Beaver,   Jr. 

Miss  Jeannette  Bertheau  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  on  Gough  Street  in  compliment  to 
the  Alisses  Lucy  and  Alice  Hancbett.  The  guests 
included  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Evelyn  -  Waller, 
and    Miss   Marie  Louise  Winslow. 

Mrs  William  Chitty  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  in  the  Presidio  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Rawson  Warren,  who  arrived  recently  from  Hono- 
lulu. 

Miss  Helen  Goodall  gave  a  bridge-tea  Thursday 
at  the  Claremont  Country  Club  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Suzette  Greenwood.  Miss  Goodall  was  as- 
sisted in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Charles  Minor  Goodall, 
Mrs.  George  Greenwood,  and  Mrs.  Tyler  Henshaw. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Guy  Chaffee  Earl, 
Mrs.  Alia  Henshaw  Chickering,  Mrs.  James  Bren- 
don  Bradv,  Mrs.  Lorraine  Langstroth,  Mrs. 
Charles  Keeney,  Mrs.  John  Martin,  Miss  Anne 
Barbour,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Ida  Hen- 
shaw, Miss  Amy  Requa,  Miss  Marian  Greenwood, 
Miss  Amy  Long,  Miss  Laura  Curry,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Moseley,  and  Miss  Else  Schilling. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Moore  gave  a  bridge-tea  Friday 
at  her  home  in  Ross  in  honor  of  Mrs.  William  B. 
Storey  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Warren  Dear- 
born Clark,  Mrs.  George  Page,  Mrs.  Robert  Dav.s. 
Mrs.  Starr  Keeler,  Mrs.  Edward  Schnuedell,  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Griffith,  Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  Mrs.  Har- 
rison Dibblee,  and  Mrs.   Cyrus  Carey. 

Mrs.  John  Gardner  gave  a  luncheon  recently  at 
the  Town  and  Country  Club,  complimenting  Mrs. 
J.  Franklin  Bell,  Mrs.  Derose  Cabell,  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Arnold. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening  for  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam. 
\mong  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin 
Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  Mr.  John  Parrott, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen. 

Mrs.  Robert  Holmes  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club, 
her  guests  including  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt,  Mrs. 
Allan  Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Faville,  Mrs.  Russell 
Slade,  and  Miss  May  Nichols. 

Mrs.  Frank  Weed  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  in  the   Presidio. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  James  Cunningham  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Sara  and  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  who  have 
been  spending  the  late  summer  at  Watch  Hill, 
Rhode  Island,  will  reopen  their  New  York  home 
next    week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gayle  Anderton  have  come 
up  from  San  Mateo  and  have  taken  an  apartment 
at   Stanford    Court   for"  a   few   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  BIyth  left  Saturday  for 
a  three  months'  visit  to  the  Orient. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor  has  returned  to  her 
home  '  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a  visit  in  Bur- 
lingame with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry-  Holbrook  have  been  spend- 
ing several  days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight 
at  their   home   in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Earl  Shipp  left  Sunday  for  Annapolis  to 
join  Lieutenant  Shipp,  who  has  been  ordered  to 
the  navy  yard. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Grahame  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Geraldine  Grahame,  arrived  Sunday,  at  the 
Fairmont  for  a  brief  visit  from  their  home  in 
Santa  Barbara- 
Miss  Emmeline  Child's  is  visiting  Miss  Lloyd 
Meiere  at  her  home,  on  Washington  Street.  Mrs. 
William  Ozro  Childs  returned  recently  to  her  home 
in   Los  Angeles. 

Admiral  William  F.  Fullam,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Fullam  arrived  Saturday  from  Coronado,  and  have 
been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan 
at   their   home   in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Ashton  Potter,  who  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  Aspen,  Colorado,  will  return  there  with- 
in a  fortnight  to  he  the  guest  of  her  brother-in- 
law  and  sister,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   David   R.   C.   Brown. 

Mrs.  John  Piggott  visited  here  last  week  from 
her  home  in  Sacramento,  and  while  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  the  guest  of  her  mother  and  sister,  Mrs. 
George  F.  Ashton  and  Miss  Helen  Ashton,  at  their 
home  on  Second  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Giant  have  taken  an 
apartment  on  Broadway,  where  they  will  spend 
the  winter  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Freese  and  their  daughters, 
the    Misses   Kate,    Jane,    and    Consuela    Freese,    re- 
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turned  Sunday  to  their  home  in  Los  Angeles,  after 
a  brief  sojourn  in  San  Francisco.  While  in  town 
they  were  guests  at  the  Palace. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Knox  Maddox  and  her  son,  Mr. 
Knox  Maddox,  are  spending  a  few  days  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Driscoll  and  her  two  little  sons 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a 
visit  in  Santa  Barbara  with  Mrs.  Driscoll's  par- 
ents, Admiral  A.   W.   Bacon  and  Mrs.   Bacon. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Bryant 
Crockett  will  leave  in  the  near  future  for  the 
East,  where  they  will  remain  throughout  the 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Belvedere  from  a  visit  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wellington  Cobb,  who 
have  been  guests  at  the  Clift  Hotel,  have  taken 
a  house  on  Pacific  Avenue  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hammond  has  been  spending 
several  weeks  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  with 
her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Lieutenant  James 
Parker    and    Mrs.    Parker. 

Miss  Dorothea  Coon  recently  spent  several  days 
in  San  Rafael  as  the  house  guest  of  Miss  Phyllis 
de   Young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  have  gone  to  Del 
Monte  for  a  brief  visit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobart 
have   recently  been  at  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee  has  returned  to  her  apartments 
at  the  Hillcrest  from  a  visit  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  William  Thomas  left  Wednesday  for  a  visit 
in  Washington  and  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bowers  Bourn  arrived 
last  week  in  New  York,  where  they  will  make  a 
brief  visit  before  returning  to  California.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bourn  passed  the  summer  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Arthur  Rose  Vincent  in  Ireland. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  left  Wednesday  for 
a  visit  to   Denver. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  T.  Morgan  have  been  spend- 
ing a  few  days  at  the  Palace  from  their  home  in 
Los  Altos. 

Mr.  Gordon  Johnson  left  Thursday  to  resume 
bis  studies  at  Yale,  after  having  spent  the  summer 
with  his  mother,   Mrs.   Frank  S.  Johnson. 

Lieutenant  Maxwell  Murray,  U.  S.  A„  and  Mrs. 
Murray,  who  have  been  residing  at  West  Point 
since  leaving  San  Francisco,  will  go  shortly  to 
Lansing,  Michigan,  where  they  will  be  stationed  for 
several  months. 

Mr.  Garth  Boericke  returned  a  few  days  ago 
from  the  East  and  has  been  the  guest  of  his  par- 
ents, Dr.  William  Boericke  and  Mrs.  Boericke,  at 
their  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Storey,  who  is  visiting  here 
from  her  home  in  Chicago,  has  been  the  guest  of 
Mrs.    Robert  Davis  at  her  home  in  Ross. 

Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  Miss  Correnah  de  Pue,  Miss 
Arabella  Schwerin,  and  Miss  Leslie  Miller  left 
Friday  for  a  visit  with  Miss  Beatrice  Miller  at  her 
ranch  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Baker  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Sacramento  from  a  visit  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Randall  Hunt. 

Mr.  Russell  Selfridge,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
New  York,  is  en  route  to  California  by  way  of  the 
Panama   Canal. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  and  her  son,  Mr. 
Richard  Schwerin,  have  left  on  a  tour  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gilman  Norris  will  arrive 
in  San  Francisco  the  first  week  in  December  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  spent  the  week- 
end at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Robert  Woods  was  recently  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hooker  at  their  home  in 
San    Mateo. 

Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Horace  Van  Sicklen, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  Waller  left  Wednesday  for  the 
East,  after  having  passed  the  summer  vacation  in 
California. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Gove  left  Monday  for  a  visit 
to  New  York.  She  wi.l  ieturn  to  her  apartments 
at  the  Monroe  Hotel  in   December. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gayle  Anderton  are 
being  congratulated  on  the  arrival  of  a 
daughter   in   their   home. 


On  the  summit  of  the  Cerro  del  Trozada, 
to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Guanajuato,  Mexico, 
is  the  Pantheon.  The  four  high  walls  sur- 
rounding the  cemetery  consist  of  vaults,  tier 
upon  tier,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  dead 
are  placed  pro  tern.,  or  in  perpetuity,  accord- 
ing to  the  ability*  of  the  surviving  relatives  to 
pay  rent.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  but  a 
gruesome  sight  to  see  a  burro  plodding  wearily 
up  the  hill  with  a  casket,  hired  for  the  oc- 
casion, strapped  on  its  back.  At  the  gates 
disposal  of  the  remains  is  summarily  made 
if  the  deceased  was  poverty-stricken,  or  maybe 
a  niche  in  the  walls  is  rented  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  after  which  time  the  bones  will 
be  placed  in  a  common  ossuary  (says  the  Geo- 
graphical Magazine).  For  a  small  fee  the  at- 
tendant will  admit  the  visitor  to  the  "cham- 
ber of  horrors."  A  winding  stair  leads  to  the 
crypt,  where  ghastly,  mummified  remains  are 
placed  in  a  ghostly  row,  grinning  resentment 
at  the  curious. 


The  noted  astronomer,  Tycho  de  Brahe, 
used  to  condemn  with  the  severest  contempt 
those  persons  who  ascribed  any  omen  or 
presage  to  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  to 
comets,  the  aurora  borealis,  or  other  appear- 
ances in  the  heavens.  He  himself  was  so 
superstitious  that  if  he  chanced  to  meet  an 
old  woman  in  his  morning  walk  he  at  once  re- 
traced his  steps  home,  fearing  that  such  a 
meeting  might  bring  disaster. 
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Episcopal  Old  Ladies'  Home. 

The  annual  reception  and  donation  day  of 
the  managers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Old 
Ladies'  Home  is  one  of  the  fixed  annual 
events  in  the  sphere  of  our  local  beneficence-. 
This  year's  reception  will  be  held  at  the 
Home,  2 158  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  between 
Central  and  Masonic  Avenues,  on  Friday  of 
this  week  (29th  instant)  from  2  until  6  p.  m. 
Tea  will  be  served  and  the  public  is  cor- 
dially invited.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Nichols  win 
assist  in  receiving  and  a  feature  of  the  after- 
noon will  be  a  short  service  in  the  chapel, 
conducted  by  the  bishop. 

The  official  organization  of  the  Home  for 
the  ensuing  year  is  as  follows:  Mrs.  A.  L. 
House,  president ;  Mrs.  James  Ruggles,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Chauncey  Boardman,  record- 
ing secretary;  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart,  corre- 
sponding secretary ;  Mrs.  William  Fitzhugh, 
treasurer.  The  members  of  the  governing 
board  are  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  Mrs.  George 
Caswell.  Mrs.  John  H.  Phillip,  Mrs.  B.  M. 
Gunn,  Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  Mrs.  Warren  D. 
Clark,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Nokes,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Pope,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hammond,  and  Mrs.  George 
Reed. 

There  is  no  more  worthy  cause  than  that 
sustained  by  the  Home.  Its  help  is  for  those 
past  helping  themselves,  and  the  value  of  its 
service  has  been  illustrated  by  a  career  long 
sustained  and  universally  commended. 


Wanted — Position  as  secretary,  companion, 
and  assistant  hostess,  by  lady  giving  best  of 
references ;  can  use  typewriter  and  teach 
drawing  and  use  of  color  to  young  people 
in  the  home.  Address  Miss  Raymond,  Herki- 
mer Anns,  Pasadena. 


Beautiful   Evening  Gown 

Exceptional  opportunity  for  woman  of  fash- 
ion; 38  bust,  can  be  altered  to  fit.  Exclusive 
Le  Roy  model  (Parisian).  In  advance  of  S. 
F.  styles.  Turquoise  blue  and  silver  change- 
able taffeta.  Solid  "silver  armor"  body.  Skirt 
trimmed  with  silver  lace  and  beaded.  Not 
second  hand.  Price,  $125.  Can  be  seen  by 
appointment.     Phone  Berkeley  2267. 


"Did  Gassaway  enjoy  his  vacation  at  the 
seashore?"  "I  don't  know;  but  his  friends 
in  town    did." — Buffalo   Courier. 


HOTEL  SUTTER 

Cor.  SUTTER  and  KEARNY  STREETS 


FIREPROOF-EUROPEAN  PLAN 


Now  under  the  management  of 

George_Warren  Hooper 

Formerly  of  the  Occidental  Hotel 


RATES:  Rooms  without  bath  $1 
and  $1.50  per  day;  with  bath,  $1.50 
and  $2  per  day. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Men's  Luncheon 

Served    in   Grill 

50  Cents 


Dancing  every  evening, 
except  Sunday,  in  the 
Rose  Room.  Hickman's 
Orchestra. 
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"A  Pack  of  Lies" 


IN  A  CAMPAIGN  where  so  many  contradictor)*  state- 
ments are  made,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  an .  absolutely 
unbiased  opinion  and  encouraging  though  not  surprising 
to  find  that  this  opinion  is  against  prohibition.  The  latest 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  the  most  complete 
and  most  authoritative  compendium  of  knowledge  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  discusses  prohibition  at  length.  Here  are  some 
of  the  conclusions  it  reaches : 

"The  story  of  the  forty  years'  struggle  in  this  state  (Iowa) 
between  the  prohibition  agitation  and  the  natural  appetites  of 
mankind  is  exceedingly  instructive ;  it  is  an  extraordinary  reve- 
lation of  political  intrigue  and  tortuous  proceedings,  and  an 
impressive  warning  against  the  folly  of  trying  to  coerce  the  per- 
sonal habits  of  a  large  section  of  the  population  against  their 
will." — Vol.  16,  page  767. 

"The  perpetually  renewed  struggle  between  the  advocates 
and  opponents  of  prohibition  is  a  constant  cause  of  social  and 
political  strife ;  and  the  alternate  shutting  up  and  opening  of 
public  houses  in  many  places  makes  continuity  of  administra- 
tion impossible,  prevents  the  executive  from  getting  the  traffic 
properly  in  hand,  upsets  the  habits  of  the  people,  demoralizes 
the  trade  and  stands  in  the  way  of  steady  improvement." — Vol. 
16,  page  767. 

After  a  comparison  of  the  results  in  prohibition  and  license 
States,  the  Encyclopedia  says  of  prohibition : 

"These  facts,  which  are  typical  and  not  exceptional,  reveal 
the  failure  of  the  laws  to  control  the  traffic;  only  partial  or 
spasmodic  attempts  are  made  to  enforce  them  and  to  a  great 
extent  they  are  ignored  by  common  consent.  The  illegal  trade 
is  carried  on  so  openly  that  the  United  States  revenue  officers 
have  no  difficulty  in  collecting  the  federal  tax.  It  is  not  a  satis- 
factory state  of  things,  or  one  which  countries  where  law  is  re- 
spected would  care  to  imitate.  The  example  is  a  good  lesson  in 
what  to  avoid." — Vol.  16,  page  768. 

In  discussing  local  option  the  Encyclopedia  says : 

"Opinions  differ  widely  with  regard  to  the  success  of  local 
veto,  but  all  independent  observers  agree  that  it  is  more  success- 
ful than  State  Prohibition." — Vol.  16,  page  767. 

As  a  proof  that  prohibition  does  not  retard  the  abuse  of 
liquor,  the  Encyclopedia  declares  that, 

"Portland,  Maine,  is  one  of  the  most  drunken  places  in 
America,  and  Wichita,  Kansas,  is  above  the  average  (for  the 
nation)."  It  describes  prohibition  territory  as  "honeycombed 
with  illicit  drink  shops." — Vol.  16,  page  768. 

Regarding  U.  S.  Liquor  Laws  in  general: 

"Altogether  the  statistical  evidence  from  the  United  States 
offers  no  inducement  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  adopt  any  of 
the  American  methods  of  control  in  place  of  its  own  system." 
*  *  *  "Mankind  at  large  has  never  consented  to  forego  the 
gratification  of  a  natural  appetite  because  it  is  liable  to  abuse." 
— Vol.  26,  page  590. 

Will  the  prohibitionists  respond  to  this  with  their  favorite 
argument-answerer :    "That's  a  pack  of  lies"  ? 

Allied  Interests  of  San  Francisco 


The  Art  of  Leon  Bakst. 
Perhaps  no  artist  of  the  twentieth  century 
has  achieved  such  widespread  fame  as  the 
young  Russian  Jew.  Leon  Bakst,  known  for 
his  mastery'  of  color  and  line.  His  work  ha? 
brought  about  a  revolution,  not  merely  in  the 
art  of  the  theatre,  but  has  extended  to  wear- 
ing apparel,  ornaments,  furniture,  decoration, 
and  even  architecture,  the  world  over.  Leon 
Bakst  was  born  in  1868  in  Petrograd.  In 
Russia  he  was  treated  rather  harshly,  and 
these  reactionary  influences,  due  principally 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Jew,  made  it 
difficult  for  him  to  show  his  genius.  But  it 
proved  different  with  other  cities  of  the  world. 
His  better  condition  came  when  he  took  up 
residence  in  Paris,  and  it  is  in  Paris  that  he 
maintains  his  principal  studio  today,  although 
he  is  now  in  America,  having  come  soon 
after  his  patron,  Serge  de  Diaghileff,  to  assist 
in  mounting  the  various  ballets  imported.  It 
was  in  1895  that  he  came  to  Paris.  He  was 
then  twenty-seven  years  old.  He  began  work 
in  the  studio  of  Albert  Edelfeldt,  a  versatile 
Finnish  artist  who  himself  was  working  for 
greater  impressionism  in  painting ;  and  un- 
doubtedly this  circumstance  had  marked  in- 
fluence upon  him.  After  working  tirelessly 
here  for  some  time,  Bakst  felt  that  he  had 
spent  long  enough  apprenticeship  at  the  tech- 
nical end,  and  returned  to  Petrograd,  hoping 
that  he  would  find  better  reception  than 
when  he  had  come  there  for  his  first  view 
of  earth.  So  he  started  a  magazine  called 
the  World  of  Art,  to  which  he  contributed  a 
long  series  of  grotesque  but  beautiful  designs 
and  some  novel  caricatures.  But  connois- 
seurs of  Petrograd  were  indifferent  to  this 
work  of  the  leisure  hours  of  Bakst;  and  this 
time  realizing  that  the  Russian  capital  was 
no  place  for  him,  he  hied  himself  back  to  his 
atelier  in  Paris,  and  has  stayed  there  pretty 
much  ever  since. 


THE  MENDING  CLUB 

521  Sutter  St,  near  Powell    -    San  Francisco 

All  kiidi  of  Mending,  Repairing.  Alterations. 
Remodeling.  Plain  Sewing.  Boudoir  Sets.  Cur- 
tains. Pillows.  Laundry  and  Fancy  Bags. 

LADIES'  TAILORED  SUITS  MADE  INTO 
ONE  PIECE  DRESSES 

BACHELOR'S  DARNING  AND  MENDING 

MEN'S   SHIRTS   REPAIRED  A  SPECIALTY 


Herbert  Adams  Gibbons  has  returned  to 
France,  after  a  flying  visit  to  America  as  of- 
ficial delegate  of  the  Armenian  Catholics  in 
the  interest  of  Mesopotamian  relief  measures. 
He  is  finishing  his  new  book,  "The  New  Map 
of  Africa,"  at  Houlgate,  and  will  spend  the 
winter  in  Paris. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 
Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Eve-y  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  cover 
Also  a  la  Carte 


EVERY  TWO  HOURS 

during  the  day,  a  fast  electric  train 
leaves  San  Francisco.  Key  Route 
Ferry  Depot, 

TO    SACRAMENTO 

Fast  comfortable  sen-ice  through  some  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  Central  California. 

Write  for  time  table  and  rates. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH.  Traffic    Manager 
Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  BETTER  THE  HOPS 
THE  BETTER  THE  BEER  FLAVOR 

/NHEUSER-BUSCH  have  by  many  thou- 
i  sands  of  pounds  more  Saazer  Hops  in 
V.  their  giant  storage  houses  than  has  any 
other  brewery  in  Europe  or  America.  Before  the 
war  our  President,  while  abroad  on  his  annual 
hop-buying  pilgrimage,  bought  775,000  pounds  (1550 
bales)  of  Bohemia's  very  finest  Saazer  Hops.  To 
this  add  the  500,000  pounds  we  had  on  hand,  and 
you  will  see  that  we  can  guarantee  our  millions 
of  patrons  that  BUDWEISER  will  continue,  as 
always,  to  have  the  same  exclusive  Saazer  Hop 
flavor  which  has  helped  its  sales  to  exceed  any 
other  beer  by  millions  of  bottles. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  ■  ST.IOUIS.U.SA 


Visitors  to  St  Louis 


•  courteously  Invited  id  inspect  our  plant- 
covers  142  acres. 


33; 

Means  Moderation 

Til'mann  &-  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
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to 

Los  Angeles 
and  * 
San  Diego 


— departs  4  P.  M.  daily 

Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco— Phone  Kearny  315 

Market  Street  Ferry — Phone  Kearny  4980 

!  2 1 8;Broadway,  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425 


THE  FAR  EAST 

Japan— Korea— Manchuria 
China— The  Philippines 

Full  Tours  de  Luxe  with 
Escort — Special  Features 


Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 
689  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Are  they  in  easy  circumstances?"  "They 
ought  to  be,  they  have  no  auto  to  support." — 
Houston  Post. 

"Gullibly's  son  is  a  young  man,  I  think,  of 
great  promise."  "Have  you  been  lending  him 
money,  too?" — Baltimore  American. 

"You  can't  tell;  that  boy  of  Todd's  may 
be  a  congressman  some  day."  "Indeed ! 
Why,  I  thought  he  seemed  quite  bright." — 
Life. 

Crawford — Last  autumn  he  sold  his  bunga- 
low and  bought  a  car.  Crabshaw — Now  he's 
sold  the  car  and  rented  the  bungalow. — Dallas 
News. 

Hewitt — Don't  you  think  I  stand  a  good 
chance  of  making  a  fortune  out  of  that  mine  ? 
Jewett — Out  of  it,  yes.  In  it,  no. — Town 
Topics. 

He — Do  you  remember  Horatius  at  the 
bridge?  She — I  don't  think  I  ever  met  him. 
You  know,  we  invite  so  few  men  to  our  card 
parties. — Stray  Stories. 

Wife — This  paper  tells  of  a  man  out  in 
Ohio  who  lives  on  onions  alone.  Hub — Well, 
any  one  who  lives  on  onions  ought  to  live 
alone. — Boston  Transcript. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  extra  hour  of 
daylight  scheme?"  "What  I'm  for  is  more 
moonlight,"  declared  the  romantic  girl. — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Lawyer — Have  you  been  tried  for  speeding 
before?  Motorist — Uh-huh !  Forty  or  fifty 
times.  Lawyer — Um — that  looks  bad.  You 
must  be  about  broke. — Puck. 

"I  wish  I  could  be  certain  that  Algernon 
really  loves  me."  "Why?"  "Then  I  could  be 
sure  he  would  remain  hitched  while  I  look 
for  a  better  catch." — Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

Belle — They  say  that  Jimmy  makes  better 
approaches  than  any  man  in  the  club.  Jack — 
I  should  say  he  does!  The  first  time  I  met 
him  I  lent  him  twentv  dollars. — Brooklyn 
Life. 

Friend — Wot's  wrong,  Bill  ?  The  Misan- 
thrope— Wrong!  I  lorst  a  bloomin'  bet,  'ad 
to  stand  drinks,  got  a  bad  'arf-crown  in  me 
change,  and  then  blow  me  if  I  didn't  knock 
over  me  beer! — Sydney  Bulletin. 

"Has  your  boy  Josh  learned  much  at 
school  ?"     "I   should  say  so,"   replied   Farmer 


The  Chain  Broke 

At  Its  Weakest  Link 

Causing  a  bad  wreck,  just  as  many  a  man's 
affairs  have  been  wrecked  by  a  weak  busi- 
ness link. 

That  weak  business  link  in  some  cases 
proves  to  have  been  use  of  an  office  desk 
or  safe,  allowing  valuable  papers  to  become 
lost  through  carelessness,  fire,  or  theft. 

For  as  little  as  $4  a  year  a  safe  deposit  box 
can  be  rented  in  the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit 
Vaults,  meaning  safety. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


Corntossel.  "He  knows  so  much  about  runnin' 
the  farm  that  me  an'  the  hired  men  git  so 
interested  listenin'  that  nobody  does  any 
work." — Washington  Post. 

"How's  your  daughter  getting  on  with  her 
music  ?"  "Fine  !"  replied  Mr.  Cumrox.  "She 
sounds  like  a  professional  musician  ;  'specially 
a   piano   tuner." — Princeton    Tiger. 

Meeker — Didn't  I  always  give  you  my 
salary  check  the  first  of  every  month?  Mrs. 
Meeker — Yes ;  but  you  never  told  me  that 
you  got  paid  on  the  1st  and  15th,  you  em- 
bezzler.— Nezv  York  Globe. 

"Charley,  dear,"  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins, 
"do  you  favor  votes  for  women  ?"  "Yes,  in- 
deed."    "And  I  know  why.     You  think  that  if 


I  could  vote  maybe  I'd  quit  talking  about  it, 
and  I  think  you're  just  as  mean  as  you  can 
be." — Washington  Star. 

"How  do  you  manage  to  keep  your  cook 
so  long?"  "My  husband  has  promised  heri 
that  if  she  is  working  for  us  when  we  strike 
oil  he  will  buy  her  an  auto."  "But  I  did  not 
know  you  had  any  oil  prospects  ?"  " Wej 
haven't." — Houston  Post. 

"How  does  your  boy  Josh  like  his  job  in 
the  city  ?"  "First  rate,"  replied  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel. "He  knows  more  about  the  business 
than  the  man  that  owns  it."  "Who  told  you' 
that  ?"  "Josh  did.  All  he's  got  to  do  now; 
is  to  convince  the  boss  of  it,  an'  git  pro- 
moted."— New    Orleans   Times-Picayune. 
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"Two  Strikes — One  Man  on  Base." 

Some  two  weeks  ago  members  of  affiliated  labor 
unions  in  and  about  New  York-  City  to  the  number 
of  800,000  were  formally  ordered  by  their  officials  to 
strike  on  Wednesday,  the  27th,  in  sympathy  with 
the  striking  employees  of  the  street-car  lines.  Pre- 
viously the  individual  members  of  the  affiliated  unions 
had,  by  large  majorities,  voted  to  strike.  Concur- 
rently Mr.  Mitchel,  mayor  of  New  York,  .  and  Mr. 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  chairman  of  the  public  service  com- 
mission, issued  a  statement  reviewing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  street-car  controversy,  tending  to  place 
the  onus  on  the  traction  companies  upon  a  theory  that 
they  had  violated  certain  agreements.  But  in  connec- 
tion with  this  statement  Mr.  Mitchel  made  an  official 
announcement.  "We  live,"  he  said,  "under  a  govern- 
ment of  tazi's  whose  enforcement  is  committed  into  the 
hands  of  the  mayor.  Conditions  have  indicated  what 
might  follow  a  general  sympathetic  strike,  grossly  vio- 
lative of  the  lazes  and  tending  to  convulse  the  orderly 
life  of  this  community.  I  wish  to  make  it  unmis- 
takably clear  to  you  that  in  order  to  prevent  that  con- 


dition the  full  civil  and  military  powers  conferred  by 
laze  upon  the  mayor  will  be  employed." 

The  day  fixed  for  the  sympathetic  strike  came.  But 
practically  there  was  no  strike.  In  a  few  employments 
the  men  did  not  appear  for  work.  But  neither  800,000 
nor  the  tenth  part  of  that  number  obeyed  the  order. 
In  brief,  the  sympathetic  strike  was  a  failure;  and  it 
was  made  a  failure  by  the  assurance  given  by  Mayor 
Mitchel  that  to  the  end  of  maintaining  order  "the  full 
civil  and  military  powers  conferred  by  law  upon  the 
mayor  will  be  employed."  When  it  was  understood 
that  the  strikers  would  not  have  leave  to  destroy  prop- 
erty and  to  inflict  outrages  upon  non-unionists,  when 
they  became  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  would 
have  no  license  to  riot,  they  lost  heart  in  the  project 
and  turned  from  it.  It  was  the  knowledge  that  the 
mayor  intended  to  sustain  law  and  order  and  that  he 
had  under  his  hand  a  force  of  12,000  policemen  that 
put  the  kibosh  on  a  stupid  and  criminal  movement. 

Here  we  have  a  concrete  case  indicating  what  Presi- 
dent Wilson  ought  to  have  done  in  the  case  of  the 
threatened  railroad  strike  and  what  he  would  have 
achieved  if  in  place  of  cowardice  and  political  calcula- 
tion he  had  been  inspired  by  courage  and  resolution. 
No  "labor  war"  can  be  sustained  when  the  authorities 
of  government  have  the  determination  and  the  means  to 
enforce  order  and  protect  life  and  property.  Terrorism 
is  the  fuel  which  supports  these  lawless  movements, 
and  terrorism  is  not  practicable  when  the  laws  are 
enforced.  It  was  evident  to  every  intelligent  observer 
that  the  threat  to  paralyze  the  transportation  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country  was  a  bluff.  The  bluff  succeeded 
because  the  President,  eager  for  reelection  and  fearful 
of  the  voting  power  of  organized  labor,  was  panic- 
struck.  If  he  had  stood  firm  in  support  of  law  and 
order,  if  like  Mayor  Mitchel  he  had  told  the  brother- 
hood leaders  that  all  the  forces  of  government  would 
be  exercised  to  preserve  order  and  prevent  outrage, 
there  would  have  been  no  strike  and  the  country  would 
have  been  spared  a  procedure  which  has  shamed  and 
discredited  our  civilization  and  put  our  government  in 
contempt. 

A  Mother  and  Her  Boy. 
A  note  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  announces  as  a 
sweetly  domestic  incident  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Pettier  of  North  Fair  Oaks  Avenue,  Pasa- 
dena, and  her  son,  Charles  Pettier,  have  matriculated 
at  the  State  University,  entering  the  same  class, 
due  to  graduate  in  1920.  The  stated  purpose  is  that  the 
domestic  intimacy  of  mother  and  son  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  young  Pettler's  college  career.  All  of  which 
recalls  the  experience  of  an  Oakland  woman  who  some 
years  back  took  her  boy  to  Cambridge  and  established 
him  as  a  student  at  Harvard.  Returning  to  Oakland, 
she  found  life  unendurable  without  the  familiar  presence 
of  Sonny.  After  deliberation  she  determined  to  go 
to  Cambridge  and  take  a  house,  to  the  end  that  she 
and  her  young  hopeful  might  live  lovingly  together 
during  his  college  career.  It  was  to  be  a  joyful  sur- 
prise, therefore  it  was  carefully  arranged  that  the 
announcement  might  reach  Sonny  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. At  2  p.  m.  on  Christmas  day  Mother  got  this 
telegram:  "Letter  received.  Am  writing  fully.  The 
boys'  mothers  don't  come." 


It  is  entirely  natural  that  a  mother  should  love  the 
companionship  of  her  boy;  and  it  is  quite  easily  under- 
stood how  a  mother  lacking  worldly  knowledge  and 
judgment  may  conceive  it  good  for  him  that  her  com- 
panionship and  protection  shall  extend  beyond  the 
period  of  adolescence.  But  the  cold,  hard  truth  is  that 
the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  boy,  past  childhood, 
is  to  be  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  Fatherly 
counsel,  mother's  prayers,  are  good  in  their  way;  but 


when  childhood  is  past,  free  association  outside  the 
domestic  circle  is  essential  to  the  development  of  char- 
acter and  initiative.  There  is  a  definite  limit  to  the 
value  of  domestic  protection ;  and  beyond  this  limit  it  is 
more  likely  to  soften  the  spirit  than  to  promote  manly 
fibre.  Boys — and  girls,  too — as  they  grow  into  maturity 
need  to  stand  on  their  own  legs  both  in  a  mental  and 
moral  sense.  They  need  while  still  in  the  formative 
period  to  go  forth  into  the  competitions  of  life ;  and 
unless  opportunity  is  given  to  do  this  they  are  almost 
certain  to  grow  up  narrow  in  sympathies,  dwarfed  in 
mental  vision,  crippled  spiritually  and  morally. 


There  will,  we  know,  be  many  to  challenge  these 
notions.  There  will  be  those  to  say  that  "sheltering 
arms"  should  be  held  tightly  about  young  men  and 
women  as  long  as  possible.  But  the  facts  do  not  sup- 
port the  theory.  Does  anybody  know  of  a  man  or  a 
woman  of  high,  strong,  practical  character  who  did  not 
have  in  his  or  her  youth  opportunity  for  it*//-develop- 
ment?  Can  anybody  point  to  a  man  or  woman  vitally 
associated  with  the  life  of  our  own  state  or  city  de- 
veloped through  a  course  of  protective  parental 
coddling?  Looking  over  the  field  of  business,  political, 
and  social  distinction  we  fail  to  discover  a  single  figure 
in  whose  individual  background  there  was  not  a  definite 
era  of  discipline.  Discipline  is  the  stuff  out  of  which 
character  is  made;  and  it  is  the  only  kind  of  stuff  of 
which  character  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  made.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  species  of  human  tame-cat  so  little  dis- 
posed to  any  kind  of  activity  as  to  be  content  to  lie 
somnolent  in  the  warmth  of  privilege.  Such  go 
through  life  weak,  untempted,  untemptable.  But  they 
have  not  in  them  the  makings  of  definite  or-  effective 
character.  They  are  not  the  workers  or  „ie  heroes  in 
the  drama  of  life.  Your  men  and  women  of  vital  force, 
of  serious  purpose,  and  of  real  power,  are  men  and 
women  who  have  accepted  and  have  made  most  of  the 
discipline  of  vital  life.     

Mrs.  Pettier  of  North  Fair  Oaks  Avenue,  Pasadena, 
no  doubt  means  well.  She  wants  to  do  everything 
possible  for  the  good  of  her  boy.  That  is  the  impulse 
of  every  worthy  mother,  and  we  may  easily  believe 
Mrs.  Pettier  to  be  of  the  worthiest.  But  the  best  service 
she  can  render  Sonny  now  is  to  go  home,  leaving  him  to 
the  wholesome  rough-and-tumble  which  he  will  find  in 
mixing  upon  equal  terms  with  his  college  mates  at 
Berkeley.  They  will  give  him  a  kind  of  discipline, 
stimulate  in  him  a  spirit  and  an  ambition,  which  can 
not  be  promoted  by  maternal  solicitude  and  the  guiding 
hand  of  parental  authority. 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  Speech. 

Whatever  may  be  the  extent  or  the  reality  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  penitence  for  his  disruptive  treasons  to- 
wards the  Republican  party  it  has  certainly  not  lessened 
the  old-time  fury  of  his  assault.  The  address  that  he 
delivered  at  Battle  Creek  last  Saturday  had  all  the  ring 
of  indignant  conviction.  It  voiced  the  spirit  of  old-time 
Americanism  in  contemptuous  rebuke  of  the  sickly 
political  pieties  that  have  momentarily  taken  its  place. 
Here  at  least  we  may  give  Mr.  Roosevelt  unstinted 
credit  for  sincerity.  He  has  that  form  of  patriotism, 
and  particularly  in  foreign  affairs,  that  is  able  to  look 
steadily  at  an  assertive  national  principle  or  ideal  and 
to  brush  away  the  cowardly  expediencies  that  would 
veil  it. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  task  was,  in  a  sense,  an  easy  one. 
It  was  to  express  the  national  resentment  against  a 
home  and  foreign  policy  that  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
one  word  surrender.  But  he  did  it  with  an  enviable 
command  of  terse  and  penetrating  epigram  that  li 
sected  a  situation  as  with  the  stroke  of  a  kni 
showed  its  essential  meanings.     Drawing  a  pi 
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President  and  Congress  cringing  before  a  little  group 
of  labor  leaders  who  dared  to  deliver  an  ultimatum 
to  the  nation  and  to  threaten  it  with  ruin  and  disaster, 
he  said  that  few  things  more  discreditable  and  ominous 
had  been  seen  in  the  national  history.  It  was  dis- 
creditable because  it  was  an  example  of  rank  cowardice. 
It  was  ominous  because  it  would  certainly  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  references  to  foreign  policies  were 
no  less  pungent  and  destructive.  The  President,  we 
have  been  told,  had  kept  us  out  of  war,  but  it  was  "a 
claim  that  can  not  be  advanced  either  on  behalf  of 
Washington  or  of  Lincoln."  Imagine,  he  said,  Wash- 
ington after  Lexington  or  the  Boston  massacre  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  too  proud  to  fight.  Imagine 
Lincoln  too  proud  to  fight  after  the  attack  on  Sumter. 
But  of  course  such  things  are  unimaginable.  If  the 
President  has  kept  us  at  peace  with  Mexico  it  has  been 
a  peace  more  bloody  than  a  punitive  war  would  have 
been.  It  is  a  peace  that  earns  for  us  the  contempt  that 
ends  in  war.  It  is  a  peace  that  includes  a  tyrannical 
interference  with  Mexican  affairs,  two  armed  invasions 
of  Mexico,  and  the  violent  spoliation,  outrage,  and 
death  of  thousands  of  innocent  persons.  "We  are  now 
expending,"  said  Mr.  Roosevelt.  "$15,000,000  a  week 
to  keep  150,000  men  on  the  border  to  enable  Mr.  Wil- 
son to  continue  to  wage  peace  with  that  country." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  President  has  not  kept  us  out 
of  war.  So  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned  he  has  pro- 
duced a  situation  that  is  worse  than  war,  and  more 
cruel  than  war.  but  with  none  of  the  compensations  of 
war.  And  that  we  are  not  at  war  with  Germany  is 
due  to  Germany  herself,  and  not  to  a  presidential  policy 
that,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  says,  has  a  positive  genius  for 
striking  when  the  iron  is  cold,  but  that  never  strikes 
when  it  is  hot.  Mr.  Roosevelt  concluded  with  a  plea 
for  the  election  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  for  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  "the  direct  reverse  of  the  present  policy  of 
feeble  vacillation  and  empty  elocution,"  and  perhaps 
there  could  be  no  better  indication  than  this  of  what 
American  policy  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  at  his  best  when  his  powers  of  ro- 
bust speech  are  thus  directed  toward  high  national 
aims  and  in  instigation  of  courageous  national  acts. 
For  it  is  only  on  such  occasions  that  he  speaks  with 
the  effectiveness  of  conviction,  and  certainly  we  need 
not  doubt  the  conviction  that  animated  him  at  Battle 
Creek.        ' 

The  Newest  Movement  in  Mexico. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Times  writing 
from  the  City  of  Mexico  sets  forth  that  a  new  sun  is 
rising  on  the  Mexican  horizon  in  the  name  and  person 
of  General  Felix  Diaz,  nephew  of  the  late  President. 
General  Diaz  has  an  army  of  50,000  men  and  already 
controls  the  states  of  Oaxaca  and  Chiapas.  Besides 
this  his  partisans  are  more  or  less  active  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  country.  In  the  northern  section  of  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz  there  are  more  than  4000  men 
under  General  Manuel  Pelaez.  and  distributed  through- 
out the  state  are  6000  under  General  Cujedo,  3000 
under  General  Galan,  3000  under  General  Gavaz,  and 
3000  under  General  Martinez.  In  the  State  of  Michoa- 
can  General  Guzman  is  operating  with  5000  men,  con- 
trolling the  greater  part  of  the  southern  section  of  the 
state.  General  Cepeda  has  6000  men  in  the  State  of 
Jalisco.  The  whole  of  Pueblo,  with  the  exception  of 
the  larger  towns,  is  under  control  of  General  Lucas, 
another  partisan  of  Diaz.  Diaz's  forces  have  overrun 
the  entire  Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec  and  control  several 
ports.  Many  exiles,  friends  of  Diaz,  are  returning  to 
Mexico  and  identifying  themselves  with  his  cause. 
While  the  forces  of  Carranza  hold  the  cities  in  the 
State  of  Hidalgo,  they  have  not  been  able  to  overcome 
the  Diaz  forces  under  General  Mercado.  Even  in  the 
Federal  district  many  sections  are  held  by  the  Zapa- 
tistas, who  are  in  reality  followers  of  Diaz.  Their 
power  extends  to  the  very  suburbs  of  the  capital. 

Diaz  is  applying  a  new  method  to  Mexican  partisan 
warfare.  He  pays  in  silver  for  supplies  required  by 
his  soldiers  and  carefully  refrains  from  quartering  his 
men  upon  the  people  in  the  towns.  He  is  insistent 
upon  order.  Instead  of  killing  Carranzista  soldiers 
taken  prisoners  he  has  pursued  the  policy  of  freeing 
th'.m  unless  individually  guilty  of  crime,  the  result 
being  that  many  former  Carranzistas  are  now  nocking 
t  his  colors.  He  is  getting,  too,  a  very  considerable 
s  'pport  from  the  mercantile  and  conservative  classes 
through  his  policy  of  paying  for  everything  and  of  pre- 


venting his  men  from  looting.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
correspondent  from  whose  letter  we  excerpt  these  facts 
that  the  Diaz  movement  is  likelv  to  go  far. 


"Will  of  the  People." 

Entrance  of  Greece  into  the  war  in  cooperation  with 
the  Allied  nations,  against  the  wish  and  despite  the 
protests  of  King  Constantine,  is  an  emphatic  demon- 
tration  that  dynastic  authority  is  a  waning  quantity 
as  related  to  the  policies  of  nations.  The  circumstances 
are  interesting.  Constantine  by  his  own  family  and 
political  connections  is  normally  in  sympathy  with  the 
Allies.  But  it  so  happens  that  his  queen  (Sophia)  is 
a  sister  of  the  German  Kaiser;  and  it  is  a  case  where 
the  gray  mare  is  the  better  horse.  Sophia  is  strong 
in  mind  and  purpose.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war 
her  sympathies  have  been  actively,  even  violently,  en- 
listed in  the  cause  of  her  brother  and  her  native  coun- 
try. It  will  be  remembered  that  something  more  than 
two  years  ago  Constantine  was  sick  unto  death.  The 
truth  about  his  illness  may  never  be  known,  but  "in- 
side" gossip  was  to  the  effect  that  in  a  heated  family 
discussion  concerning  Grecian  policy  the  queen  as- 
saulted the  king  and,  stabbing  him  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  gave  him  a  near-fatal  wound.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Sophia  has  been  a  furious  partisan  of  Germany, 
and  she  has  held  such  dominance  over  her  husband  as 
to  prevent  him  until  now  from  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  his  advisers  and  his  people  that  Greece  enter 
the  war  as  an  ally  of  the  entente.  Thus  dynastic  au- 
thority has  served  to  delay  for  full  two  years  the  natu- 
ral course  of  events  in  Greece,  though,  as  the  event 
proves,  it  has  not  succeeded  in  overwhelming  the  im- 
pulse and  purpose  of  an  eager  and  valiant  people 
Greece  enters  the  war  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of 
her  nominal  ruler.  She  comes  late,  but  she  comes. 
The  will  of  the  people — public  sentiment,  as  we  style 
it  in  America — has  triumphed  over  dynastic  authority. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  Germany  this  many  years 
past  to  establish  German  influence  wherever  pos- 
sible in  the  countries  of  Europe.  Sophia  of  Prussia, 
as  we  have  seen,  married  the  King  of  Greece. 
King  Ferdinand  of  Roumania  is  a  cousin  of  the 
Kaiser.  Princess  Alexandria  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
is  the  Queen  of  Denmark.  Prince  Henry  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin married  Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  Hol- 
land. The  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  married 
Princess  Sophia  of  Holland.  Princess  Alixe  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  married  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Prince  Peter 
of  Oldenburg  married  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  sister 
of  the  Czar.  Princess  Marie  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
married  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  uncle  of  the 
Czar.  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  mar- 
ried the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  of  Russia,  uncle  of 
the  Czar.  Princess  Alexandra  of  Saxe-Altenburg 
married  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  cousin  of  the  Czar. 
Princess  Alexandra  of  Oldenburg  married  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  cousin  of  the  Czar.  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria 
married  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  sister  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  Louis  of  Bavaria  married  the  Infanta  Maria, 
aunt  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Princess  Victoria  of  Baden 
married  Gustav  V,  King  of  Sweden.  Duchess  Eliza- 
beth of  Bavaria  married  the  King  of  Belgium.  This 
list  might  be  extended  indefinitely.  It  would,  if  com- 
plete, include  the  greater  number  of  English  royal 
matings  during  the  last  half-century.  These  dynastic 
connections  have  not  come  about  through  affinity  or 
accident.  They  are  the  direct  result  of  a  careful  policy 
designed  to  establish  German  influence  in  high  places. 
The  idea  has  been  to  so  "plant"  Germanic  sentiment 
and  influence  as  to  render  Europe  essentially  German 
in  its  policies  in  so  far  as  dynastic  affiliation  and  feeling 
might  do  it. 

The  present  situation  exhibits  the  essential  failure 
of  this  policy.  If  it  has  served  to  delay  the  entrance 
of  certain  minor  countries  into  the  war  against  Ger- 
many, it  may  still  be  called  a  failure,  since  it  has  not 
prevented  a  practical  alliance  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope outside  the  strictly  Germanic  nations.  Practically 
speaking,  the  day  of  dynastic  authority  as  a  controlling 
force  in  political  arrangements  is  at  an  end.  There  is 
no  country,  excepting  possibly  Germany  herself,  in 
which  the  personal  sympathies,  relationships,  and  will 
of  the  throne  constitute  the  controlling  factor  in  na- 
tional policy.  Even  Russia  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
For  while  theoretically  the  will  of  the  Czar  is  the  law 
of   Russia,   the   conditions   which   surround  the  throne 


are  such  that  imperial  policies  are  developed  independ- 
ently of  the  Czar's  individual  will. 

Verily  a  change  has  come  over  the  world  since  the 
time  when  provinces  and  countries  were  bestowed, 
bought,  and  exchanged  at  the  will  of  sovereign  au- 
thority. There  has  been  little  change  in  names  in  re- 
cent times.  Empires,  kingdoms,  and  dukedoms  go  by 
the  old  titles.  But  the  essential  facts  are  very  different 
from  what  they  were.  Today  practically  all  Europe 
outside  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  is  governed 
under  the  representative  system.  The  power  of  the 
public  will  varies  under  different  regimes  and  systems. 
But  in  the  long  run  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  domi- 
nating force  in  the  nations. 


The  "International  Conference." 

The  impression  has  been  sought  to  be  made  in  this 
country  that  the  "International  Commission"  recently 
in  session  at  Xew  London,  Connecticut,  and  more  re- 
cently at  Atlantic  City,  is  under  mandate  to  effect  an 
adjustment  of  all  points  at  issue  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Carranza  government.  But  the  truth  is 
that  the  commission  has  only  limited  and  trivial  powers. 
Proof  lies  in  a  circular  issued  by  General  Carranza 
under  date  of  September  24th  addressed  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  various  states  of  Mexico.  In  this  circular 
General   Carranza  says: 

The  American  press  is  publishing  inaccurate  information 
regarding  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  Mexican  and  Ameri- 
can commissioners  at  Xew  London.  Since  the  proceedings 
of  the  conferences  are  kept  secret,  reports  published  in  news- 
papers hostile  to  Mexico  should  not  be  taken  seriously.  I 
inform  you  of  this  to  advise  you  of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  Republicans  in  the  political  campaign.  I  assure  you  that 
the  Mexican  commissioners  are  following  my  instructions  and 
are  only  discussing  the  -withdra-wal  of  American  troops  from 
our  national  territory. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  conference  widely  heralded 
as  illustrating  the  calm  statecraft  of  President  Wil- 
son and  looking  to  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Mexico  on  a  peaceful  basis  is  expressly  limited  in 
its  purview  to  the  mere  detail  involved  in  thef 
presence  of  American  troops  on  Mexican  soil.  Even 
this  is  a  bogus  performance,  designed  for  effect  upon 
home  politics  in  both  countries.  Carranza  in  terms 
is  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  General  Pershing's 
army.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  wishes  it  to  stay 
where  it  is,  since  its  presence  is  the  best  support  of  his 
regime.  President  Wilson  dare  not  bring  the  army 
home  prior  to  the  presidential  election.  And  he  is 
finding  in  the  palaver  at  Xew  London  and  Atlantic 
City  a  plausible  pretext  for  keeping  it  where  it  is. 
Every  military  reason  cries  out  for  return.  General 
Pershing  is  doing  nothing  but  counting  time.  His 
hands  are  tied  so  far  as  action  is  concerned.  He  is 
being  held  in  Mexico,  not  because  there  is  any  reason 
for  his  being  there,  but  because  it  might  be  fatal  to  i 
Mr.  Wilson's  politics  for  him  to  march  home. 

In  the  meantime  banditry  is  prospering  in  northern 
Mexico,  as  indicated  by  Villa's  recent  exploit  at  Chi- 
huahua. Villa  himself  not  only  remains  uncaptured 
and  unsubdued,  but  unharmed  and  unhindered.  Car- 
ranza can  not  overwhelm  and  destroy  him  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  dare  not.  American  forces  now  camped 
on  the  border,  if  they  were  to  reinforce  Pershing's 
army,  might  easily  occupy  the  northern  regions  and 
establish  order  there.  But  they  are  held  to  inaction 
in  order  that  their  activities  may  not  give  the  lie  to 
the  campaign  cry,  "He  has  kept  us  out  of  war." 


Overshot  the  Mark. 

There  are  indications  that  the  settlement  made  by 
President  and  Congress  of  the  railroad  contention, 
if  it  may  be  called  a  settlement,  is  as  little  satis- 
factory to  the  brotherhoods  as  it  is  to  the  rest  of 
the  country.  What  the  brotherhoods  wanted  was  an 
advance  in  wages.  But  their  .plan  was  to  get  it  through 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  rather  than  by 
law.  They  looked  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  terrorizing  the  companies  and  the  coun- 
try— that  being  part  of  the  political  contract.  But  they 
had  no  thought  for  that  turn  of  events  which  trans- 
ferred the  negotiation  to  Congress.  The  brotherhoods 
do  not  want  an  eight-hour  day,  nor  do  they  want  a 
wage  rate  fixed  by  law.  The  eight-hour  day,  strictly 
enforced,  would  cut  down  their  earnings  rather  than 
raise  them,  since  many  now  work  less  than  eight  hours 
per  day  and  only  an  average  of  three  days  out  of  five 
or  less.     They  do  not  want  a  wage  rate  fixed  by  'aw 
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because  the  effect  of  such  an  adjustment  will  destroy 
the  power  which  they  now  hold  in  the  right  to  strike. 
Once  let  it  become  a  function  of  government  to  fix 
rates  of  uages,  then  the  greatest  of  all  weapons — the 
right  to  strike — zeill  be  lost,  since  to  strike  against  a 
legally-declared  ziage  rate  would  be  in  effect  rebellion 
against  the  government. 

Another  consideration :  Popular  discussion  of  this 
incident  has  exhibited  to  the  country  the  fact  that 
organized  labor  is  intensely  selfish.  Speaking  in  the 
name  of  labor,  claiming  sympathy  and  support  in  the 
name  of  labor,  its  sympathies  are  none  the  less  re- 
stricted to  one  relatively  small  faction  in  the  sphere 
of  labor.  What  they  ask  for  in  the  name  of  labor 
in  general  they  want  only  for  themselves.  The  vic- 
tory of  last  month  is  seen  by  the  unorganized  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  railroad  workmen  to  be  no  vic- 
tory at  all  excepting  for  a  specially-favored  and  wholly- 
selfish  minority.  Its  practical  effect  is  to  make  of 
this  minority  a  privileged  class,  therefore  to  establish 
it  as  a  species  of  aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  whose 
requirements  put  practical  limits  upon  what  the  un- 
organized masses  may  expect,  since  it  is  clearly  out  of 
the  question  that  the  railroad  companies  should  pay  to 
everybody  the  rates  of  wages  which  the  four  brother- 
hoods have  apparently  won  for  themselves.  Sympa- 
thies which  up  to  now  have  sustained  the  brotherhoods 
in  their  various  movements  have  been  alienated  by  an 
outcome  which  marks  and  sets  them  off  as  a  specially 
favored  class. 

We  have  information  to  the  effect  that,  deeply  con- 
cerned by  these  reflections  and  developments,  the 
brotherhoods  will  quietly  promote  an  effort  for  repeal 
of  the  Adamson  act  at  the  December  session  of  Con- 
gress. They  would  prefer  no  law  at  all  rather  than 
one  that  will  rob  them  of  their  chief  offensive  weapon 
and  at  the  same  time  must  destroy  the  sympathies  which 
the}-  have  claimed  as  the  representatives  of  all  labor. 
Of  course  the  effort  to  repeal  the  Adamson  act,  if  it 
shall  be  made,  will  not  openly  be  urged  by  the  brother- 
hoods. But  in  diplomatic  ways  and  through  covered 
agencies,  they  will  seek  to  have  this  act  wiped  out, 
leaving  them  in  their  former  position,  with  privileges 
undiminished,  and  with  the  presumptive  right  to  re- 
newed efforts  along  the  lines  which  hitherto  have  been 
effective.  Probably  after  the  election,  and  when  the 
political  motive  is  absent,  we  shall  see  a  movement  to 
undo  what  is  now  seen  to  have  been  done  indiscreetly. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  latest  news  from  Mexico  is  to  the  effect  that 
Villa  intends  to  "disavow  the  Columbus  raid."  This 
ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  Washington.  We  have  "dis- 
avowed" intervention  in  Mexico  in  the  face  of  facts 
quite  as  definite  as  Villa's  raid  upon  Columbus.  Words 
being  facts  in  the  philosophy  of  President  Wilson, 
Villa's  "disavowal"  ought  to  be  accepted  in  full  settle- 
ment. Then  it  will  be  in  order  to  again  enter  into 
negotiations  with  Villa  looking  to  resupplying  him  with 
guns,  powder,  and  lead,  of  which  he  is  running  short. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  decline  friendly- 
relations  with  Villa  in  view  of  our  course  in  the  case 
of  Carranza.  Villa  is  no  worse  than  Carranza,  who 
has  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  "disavow"  his  crimes. 
Really  it  is  too  bad  that  poor  old  Huerta  did  not  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Wilsonian  psychology  to 
put  himself  right  by  "disavowing"  the  acts,  charged 
against  him  but  not  proved,  upon  the  basis  of  which 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  drove  him  from  his 
country.  Huerta  learned  the  points  of  the  game  too 
late  for  his  own  good.  Although  he  promptly  "dis- 
avowed" any  intent  to  invade  Mexico,  he  was  seized  in 
his  daughter's  house  at  El  Paso,  clapped  into  jail,  and, 
still  a  prisoner,  died  from  hardship  and  humiliation. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  G.  W.  Parsons  of  Los  Angeles 
— a  former  San  Franciscan  and  well  known  here — 
came  near  losing  his  life  in  a  journey  across  the  Ari- 
zona desert.  In  the  course  of  a  trip  over  the  Salt 
Lake  trail  he  came  upon  the  bodies  of  thirty-six  men 
dead  from  exposure  and  thirst.  Soon  thereafter  he 
started  a  movement  for  "blazing"  the  route  between 
stations  and  water  holes  by  the  erection  of  conspicuous 
and  durable  monuments.  After  fourteen  years  of 
patient  work  Mr.  Parsons  succeeded,  largely  through 
the  aid  of  ex-Congressman  Stephens,  now  lieutenant- 
governor  of  California,  in  securing  from  the  general 
government  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  carry  out 


the  purposes  in  view.  At  last,  prospectors  and  other 
travelers  through  the  desert  will  be  given  a  simple 
form  of  aid  calculated  to  assure  their  safety.  We 
think  it  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  similarly  small 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  has 
ever  promised  more  in  the  way  of  relief  of  human 
suffering.  Mr.  Parsons  has  done  a  fine  thing,  a  truly 
great  thing  in  a  humanitarian  sense,  in  making  plain 
and  safe  paths  which  have  lured  so  many  adventurers 
to  a  horrible  death.  

Villa  now  asserts  that  he  was  not  at  Columbus,  New 
Mexico,  on  March  9th.  He  disclaims  responsibility  for 
the  raid  and  puts  the  blame  on  one  Lopez,  who  was, 
so  it  is  declared,  executed  at  Chihuahua  City  for  his 
share  in  the  Santa  Ysabel  massacre.  This  same  Lopez, 
who  appears  to  be  a  species  of  professional  scapegoat, 
has  been  reported  dead  at  various  times  and  places 
during  the  past  two  years;  and  now,  if  we  may  believe 
the  veracious  Villa,  Lopez  is  in  the  way  of  being  "exe- 
cuted" again: 

They  are  killing  Pablo   Lcpez, 
They    are   killing   him    again. 
'Gainst  every  wall  in  Mexico 
His  mangled  body's  lain. 

They  shoot  him  dead  on  Monday, 

On  Tuesday  he  is  burned. 
On  Wednesday  he's  been  buried  deep. 

On  Thursday  he's  returned. 

He's  dead  when  trouble's  over ; 

He  lives  when  trouble  brews. 
He  raids  or  dies  to  fit  the  need 

Of  Mexicano  news. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  mainspring  of  the  war  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  east, 
no  matter  how  interesting  may  be  the  western  field,  where  the 
Germans  are  still  falling  back  slowly  before  the  trip-hammer 
blows  of  Foch  and  Haig.  A  month  ago  Roumania  was 
oscillating  between  peace  and  war,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  she  was  seeming  to  oscillate.  To- 
day it  is  Greece.  But  Greece  is  seething  with  revolution,  and 
her  destinies  are  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  a  deliberative  and 
orderly  government.  The  Teutonic  interests  are  represented 
by  the  king  and  by  a  large  proportion  of  army  officers.  But 
the  people,  led  by"  Venizelos,  are  mainly  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  and  their  sentiments  have  been  embittered  by  the 
seizure  and  deportation  of  Greek  soldiers  at  Kavala.  The  king 
is  nearly  sure  to  surrender  to  the  popular  will  in  order  to 
save  his  throne,  but  whether  he  still  has  the  opportunity  to 
do  this  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  not  always  possible  for 
Mahomet  to  go  to  the  mountain  even  though  the  mountain 
will  not  go  to  Mahomet.  The  Greek  army  is  not  a  very 
formidable  institution  as  a  fighting  force.  It  could  never  play 
a  very  large  part  in  the  field.  But  Greece  lies  to  the  rear 
of  any  Allied  army  that  is  moving  northward,  and  even  a 
weak  country  becomes  strong  when  it  occupies  such  a  position 
as  this.  A  stab  in  the  back  is  peculiarly  to  be  dreaded,  and 
it  would  take  a  very  considerable  force  to  guard  against  such 
a  possibility.  No  matter  what  assumptions  of  indifference 
there  may  be,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  Allies  wish 
earnestly  that  Greece  shall  be  actively  on  their  side,  and  the 
Teutons  are  just  as  anxious  to  prevent  this.  And  both  sides 
are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  impressing  upon  Greece 
the  fact  of  their  invincibility. 


To  this  end  Germany  would"  much  like  to  strike  a  vital 
blow  at  Roumania  as  a  warning  to  those  who  are  thinking  of 
following  Roumania's  example.  While  Roumania  was  still  on 
the  fence,  at  least  nominally,  we  were  told  that  Germany 
was  fully  prepared  for  eventualities  and  that  some  master 
stroke  was  in  readiness.  Germany  has  dealt  many  master 
strokes  in  the  past,  and  although  most  of  them  ultimately 
proved  futile  against  irresistible  opposition  they  lacked  nothing 
either  in  skill  of  conception  or  energy  of  delivery.  Now  we 
seem  to  be  still  waiting  for  the  promised  stroke  against  Rou- 
mania, and  for  some  new  plan  in  the  general  eastern  cam- 
paign that  shall  presage  a  turn  of  the  tide.  But  has  the 
stroke  already  been  delivered?  Is  it  not  summed  up  in  the 
invasion  of  the  Dobrudja  that  appears  now  to  have  been 
brought  to  a  standstill?  It  was  a  stroke  rendered  possible 
by  the  entry  of  Roumania  into  the  war.  Had  it  succeeded, 
should  it  still  succeed,  it  would  mean  not  only  the  crushing  of 
Roumania ;  it  would  mean  that  Roumania  had  made  of  her- 
self the  roadway  for  the  passage  of  Teuton  armies  that  might 
easily  set  at  naught  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  Russian 
forces  in  the  north.  It  might  easily  mean  that  Roumania,  so 
far  from  proving  a  new  danger  to  Germany,  had  actually 
rendered  possible  a  Teuton  triumph  otherwise  impossible. 


A  glance  at  the  map  shows  the  tremendous  possibilities  of 
the  Dobrudja  attack.  The  shape  of  Roumania  may  be  roughly 
likened  to  that  of  a  boot.  The  leg  projects  northward.  The 
heel  is  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  toe  points  westward.  To 
the  west  of  the  leg  are  Transylvania  and  Austria-Hungary. 
To  its  north  is  Galicia,  and  to  its  east  is  Russia.  The  strip 
of  the  heel  that  rests  immediately  on  the  Black  Sea  and  that 
is  limited  on  thr  west  by  the  Danube  is  the  Dobrudja.  The 
Russian  armies  stretching  southward  from  Riga  in  the  far 
north  terminate   at   the   Borgo   Pass,   which   is  at  the  western 


edge  of  the  bootleg.  Follow  the  Russian  line  north  and  we 
come  to  Stanislau,  Halicz,  and  to  the  immediate  east  of  Lem- 
berg.  

At  once  we  understand  the  strategy  of  the  sudden  invasion 
of  the  Dobrudja.  It  is  the  road  to  the  immediate  rear  of  the 
Russian  armies  in  Galicia.  Small  wonder  that  the  project  was 
entrusted  to  Mackensen,  the  ablest  German  general  in  the 
field.  If  the  road  through  the  Dobrudja  could  be  opened  there 
were  hardly  any  limits  to  the  possibilities.  Roumania  would 
become  an  island  in  an  ocean  of  enemies.  She  herself  would 
be  overrun,  and  the  victorious  Teutons,  pressing  northward, 
would  constitute  the  gravest  threat  to  the  Russians  in  Galicia. 
They  would  be  aimed  directly  at  the  rear  of  the  Russian 
armies  there.  We  might  easily  have  seen  a  repetition  of  the 
headlong  Russian  retreat  of  last  year  from  the  Carpathians. 
Lemberg  would  have  been  relieved,  and  there  would  have 
been  a  general  falling  back  of  the  Russian  line  from  the  Pripet 
Marsh  southward.  It  was  a  glittering  possibility,  and  if  its 
full  consummation  may  have  seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  even 
a  partial  success  would  have  been  worth  attainment.  For  a 
time  it  appeared  as  though  Mackensen  might  actually  force 
his  way  across  the  Danube  and  seize  the  railroad  line  that 
would  make  his  subsequent  movements  relatively  simple. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Roumanians  were  caught  un- 
prepared to  bar  the  passage.  They  were  neither  in  sufficient 
force  themselves,  nor  had  the  Russians  had  time  to  arrive. 
The  Germans  were  able  to  seize  Tirtukai  and  then  Silistria. 
Pressing  northward  toward  Constanza,  they  effected  some  sort 
of  a  defeat  of  the  Roumanians,  who  were  falling  back  before 
them.  Both  the  German  and  the  Bulgarian  bulletins  spoke 
of  winning  a  "decisive"  victory  over  the  Roumanians,  who 
were  "retreating  in  disorder."  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  victory  was  in  no  way  decisive.  It  was  no  more  than 
a  success  over  the  Roumanian  rear  guard.  The  Roumanians 
were  falling  back  upon  Constanza,  and  doubtless  they  were 
being  constantly  strengthened  by  the  Russians  who  were  com- 
ing southward  to  meet  them.  They  made  their  stand  to  the 
south  of  Constanza  on  a  line  drawn  east  and  west  across 
the  Dobrudja,  its  right  flank  resting  on  the  Danube  and  its 
left  flank  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  stand  was  successful,  but 
just  how  far  it  was  successful  we  have  now  no  means  of 
knowing.  The  Roumanians  at  once  issued  bulletins  of  vic- 
tory, but,  as  was  said  last  week,  we  need  not  suppose  that 
there  has  been  a  real  victory  on  either  side.  The  Germans 
hoped  to  take  Constanza,  to  cross  the  railroad  bridge,  and  to 
enter  Roumania.  They  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  The 
Roumanians  hoped  to  drive  the  Germans  back  out  of  the 
Dobrudja,  but  so  far  they  have  failed  to  do  this.  But  they 
have  prevented  a  further  German  advance  northward,  and  by 
successive  attacks  on  the  German  wings  they  have  even 
forced  Mackensen  to  give  a  little  ground.  With  this  excep- 
tion it  seems  to  be  a  deadlock,  but  with  the  present  advantage 
on  the  side  of  the  Roumanians  and  Russians,  seeing  that 
they  have  stopped  an  attack  of  the  most  serious  kind.  More- 
over, the  defenders  of  the  Dobrudja  are  likely  to  grow 
stronger  as  Russian  reinforcements  continue  to  arrive  from 
the  north.  

That  Mackensen  was  not  in  greater  strength — it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  was  outgeneraled — seems  to  point  once  more 
to  a  lack  of  Teuton  forces.  The  greater  part  of  his  army  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  of  Bulgarians,  and  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  the  Bulgarians  are  not  fighting  altogether  con 
amore.  The  handwriting  on  the  wall  must  be  legible  enough 
to  them.  They  are  nearly  surrounded,  and  they  seem  to  be 
fighting  weakly  against  the  Serbians  around  Monastir. 
Mackensen  probably  had  as  large  an  army  as  it  was  possible 
to  give  him,  but  even  if  we  put  the  collective  Teuton  strength 
at  its  highest  figure  it  must  still  be  insufficient  to  erect  and 
to  maintain  a  wall  around  Europe.  The  Dobrudja  is  fat 
away  and  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  continent.  The  casual 
observer  may  naturally  suppose  that  it  was  something  of  a 
side  issue,  a  mere  incidental  blow  at  a  new  enemy,  and  with- 
out a  vital  relationship  to  the  war  in  general.  But  it  is  very 
much  more  than  this.  It  was  intended  to  paralyze  the  Rus- 
sian offensive  to  the  north,  to  threaten  the  Russian  rear,  to 
relieve  Kovel  and  Lemberg,  and  to  turn  the  tide.  It  was  the 
master  stroke  for  which  we  have  been  waiting.  It  is  too 
early  to  say  that  it  has  failed,  but  certainly  it  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. It  is  not  likely  now  to  succeed,  unless  Mackensen 
can  be  powerfully  reinforced.  But  the  Roumanians  can  also 
be  reinforced,  and  their  sources  of  supply  lie  very  close  at 
hand.  If  the  Germans  do  not  succeed  in  the  Dobrudja  within 
the  next  few  days  it  will  look  as  though  we  must  add  the 
Dobrudja  to  Verdun,  Paris,  and  Calais.  At  the  moment  we 
need  not  take  too  seriously  the  story  that  the  Roumanians  have 
crossed  the  Danube  in  the  neighborhood  of  Silistria  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  constitute  a  danger  to  Mackensen's  rear. 
If  they  can  maintain  their  position  then  indeed  they  will  be 
a  danger,  and  a  very  serious  danger.  If  they  are  not  strong 
enough  for  this  then  they  themselves  will  be  in  serious  danger, 
but  of  this  we  can  not  judge  without  further  knowledge. 


But  the  fight  in  the  Dobrudja  must  not  be  dissociated  from 
the  war  elsewhere.  All  activities  everywhere  are  the  causes 
as  well  as  the  effects  of  movements  in  other  parts  of  the 
continental  field.  Earlier  in  the  war  we  saw  the  German 
forces  swinging  like  a  pendulum  from  west  to  east  to  meet 
the  successive  emergencies  in  both  areas.  But  the  concerted 
action  of  the  Allies  rendered  this  method  impossible.  We 
now  see  this  same  plan  being  applied  to  the  various  portions 
of  the  eastern  field.  The  nearly  continuous  successes  of  the 
Russians  before  Lemberg  that  we  witnessed  until  about  three 
weeks  ago  were  brought  to  a  stand  by  a  German  concen- 
tration that  denuded  Serbia  and   the   Balkan  field  in  general. 
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Then  came  the  entry  of  Roumania  and  the  necessity  of 
finding  forces  for  the  defense  of  southern  and  eastern 
Hungary  and  for  the  invasion  of  the  Dobrudja.  Evidently 
these  forces  were  brought  from  Galicia,  with  the  result  that 
the  Galician  forces  were  once  more  impoverished  to  such 
an  extent  that  Erussiloff  was  able  to  renew  his  successful 
attacks,  as  he  is  now  doing.  A  vigorous  Russian  offensive  in 
Galicia  must  necessarily  draw  troops  from  the  Roumanian 
frontier  and  so  relieve  a  pressure  on  the  Roumanians  that 
was  evidently  too  strong  for  them.  It  is  still  true  that  Ger- 
many can  concentrate  irresistibly  upon  any  one  point,  but 
not  on  more  than  one  point  at  a  time.  Just  as  east  and 
west  cooperated  to  prevent  the  switching  from  one  field  to 
the  other  so  we  shall  now  see  a  coordination  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  eastern  field  so  as  to  hinder  the  swing  of  the 
Teuton    forces   between    Galicia   and  the   Balkans. 


THE  PETCHENEG. 


The  Peculiar  Old   Man  Who  Found  Life  Such  a  Very  Great 
Puzzle. 


But  Roumania  has  something  else  to  do  than  to  block  the 
Dobrudja  road  northward.  Immediately  on  her  declaration  of 
war  she  began  an  invasion  of  Hungary  through  the  Rothen- 
thurm  Pass  toward  Hermanstadt,  and  a  little  further  to  the 
east  through  the  Brasso  Pass.  She  also  made  an  incursion 
into  Serbia  over  the  narrow  frontier  that  joins  the  two  coun- 
tries. There  has  been  heavy  fighting  to  the  south  of  Her- 
manstadt, and  the  Roumanians  have  been  worsted  after  a 
five-day  battle.  Once  more  we  find  the  exaggeration  of  re- 
sults that  distinguished  the  bulletins  from  both  sides  in  the 
case  of  the  Dobrudja.  We  are  told  that  the  Roumanians 
were  completely  shattered  and  in  full  and  disorderly  flight 
into  the  mountains.  Undoubtedly  Von  Falkenhayn  achieved 
a  distinct  success,  but  within  twenty-four  hours  we  read  of  a 
Roumanian  rally  and  of  a  partial  recovery.  This  comes  co7 
incidentally  with  a  new  Russian  offensive  in  Galicia  as  a 
result  of  the  weakening  of  the  Teuton  lines  there,  and  with 
the  object  of  lessening  the  pressure  on  the  Roumanians. 
Within  the  next  few  days  we  shall  see  the  results  of  this 
Russian  strategy  that  is  intended  so  to  apportion  the  Teuton 
forces  and  so  to  prevent  their  concentration  that  they  can 
be  beaten,  or  held  motionless,  at  all  points.  The  uncertain 
factor  is  the  number  of  Germans  that  may  have  been  brought 
from  the  west.  That  the  western  lines  have  been  weakened 
seems  almost  certain  in  view  of  the  comparative  ease  of  the 
British    and   French    advance. 

And  here  once  more  we  must  be  careful  to  look  on  the 
western  field  as  an  integral  and  sensitive  part  of  the  general 
war,  and  not  as  a  more  or  less  independent  unit.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  Allies  in  France  are  not  to  be  measured  by  their 
geographical  gains  alone,  but  also  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  holding  the  German  forces.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  would 
happen  if  there  should  be  any  relaxation  of  the  Allied  efforts 
in  France.  It  would  mean  the  liberation  of  half  a  million 
or  more  for  the  eastern  field.  The  whole  policy  of  the  Allies 
is  to  maintain  a  continuous  strain  upon  all  parts  of  the  line 
so  that  the  defensive  forces  shall  be  kept  at  a  maximum  of 
attenuation.  

It  is  strange  that  there  should  still  be  those  to  apply  the 
rules  of  a  schoolboy  arithmetic  to  the  Allied  advance  in  the 
west.  Their  method  of  calculation  has  at  least  the  virtue  of 
simplicity.  If  the  Allies  gain  a  thousand  yards  in  three  weeks, 
how  long  will  it  take  them  to  reach  the  frontiers  of  France  ? 
The  apparent  plausibility  of  the  problem  doubtless  has  its 
appeal  to  a  certain  order  of  mind.  Conjoined  with  this  argu- 
ment we  usually  find  the  assumption  that  the  fortifications 
that  have  already  been  taken  are  typical  of  others  that  now 
lie  in  closely  paralleled  rows  all  the  way  to  the  Rhine.  We 
are  asked  to  consider  the  impossibility  of  capturing  a  Combles 
or  a  Thiepval  a  hundred  times  over. 


Of  course  such  arguments  are  wholly  fallacious.  It  may  be 
impossible  to  pierce  the  German  lines  and  to  roll  them  up 
from  the  flanks.  Probably  it  is  impossible,  and  here  the 
confidence  expressed  by  the'  chancellor  is  doubtless  well 
founded.  But  it  is  not  impossible  to  produce  such  a  bulge 
that  the  rest  of  the  line  must  be  withdrawn  in  order  to 
straighten  out  that  bulge.  It  is  obvious  that  a  line  that  is 
prepared  and  willing  to  fall  back  can  not  be  pierced,  and  the 
chancellor  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  continued  retirement 
while  exacting  the  highest  possible  price  was  a  part  of  the 
German  plan.  We  know  now  that  Thiepval  and  Combles  were 
not  mere  fortifications.  They  were  subterranean  Gibraltars 
that  were  built  and  furnished  and  even  decorated  as  though 
for  permanent  occupation.  To  a  lesser  extent  this  is  true  of 
the  whole  four-hundred  mile  line.  But  it  is  true  only  of  the 
front  trenches.  Whatever  fortifications  may  exist  in  the  rear 
are  of  a  simpler  kind  and  intended  only  for  the  immediate 
purposes  of  battle.  That  the  fortifications  now  being  en- 
countered are  of  a  much  easier  kind  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
creased rapidity  of  advance.  The  intricacy  of  the  front 
trenches  made  it  easy  for  large  bodies  of  Germans  to  conceal 
themselves  until  the  attacking  force  had  swept  over  them  and 
then  to  bring  a  damaging  counter  attack  with  machine  guns 
from  the  rear.  It  was  almost  impossible  fully  to  explore 
the  ramifications  of  these  labyrinths,  and  more  than  one 
assault  was  turned  into  disaster  by  the  sudden  emergence  of 
Germans  whose  existence  was"  unsuspected.  But  this  can  not 
be  done  with  the  rear  trenches.  They  are  neither  so  deep  nor 
so  intricate  and  there  is  no  time  to  make  them  so.  It  is  a 
case  >o  which  we  may  fully  apply  the  old  adage  c'csl  le  premier 
fas  jui  coule.  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Francisco,  October  4,  1916. 


_  1  he  great  coffee  industry  of  Brazil  was  started  in 
17U',  when  the  first  coffee  tree   was   planted  in  that 
'Untry. 


One  hot  summer's  day  Ivan  Jmukin  was  returning 
from  town  to  his  farm  in  southern  Russia.  Jmukin 
was  a  retired  old  Cossack  officer,  who  had  served  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  had  once  been  lusty  and  strong, 
but  he  was  an  old  man  now,  shriveled  and  bent,  with 
bushy  eyebrows  and  a  long,  greenish-gray  moustache. 
He  had  been  fasting  in  town,  and  had  made  his  will, 
for  it  was  only  two  weeks  since  he  had  had  a  slight 
stroke  of  paralysis,  and  now,  sitting  in  the  train,  he 
was  full  of  deep,  gloomy  thoughts  of  his  approaching 
death,  of  the  vanity  of  life,  and  of  the  transient  quality 
of  all  earthly  things.  At  Provalye,  one  of  the  stations 
on  the  Don  railway,  a  fair-haired,  middle-aged  man, 
carrying  a  worn  portfolio  under  his  arm,  entered  the 
compartment  and  sat  down  opposite  the  old  Cossack. 
They  began  talking  together. 

"No,"  said  Jmukin,  gazing  pensively  out  of  the 
window.  "It  is  never  too  late  to  marry.  I  myself 
was  forty-eight  when  I  married,  and  every  one  said 
it  was  too  late,  but  it  has  turned  out  to  be  neither  too 
late  nor  too  early.  Still,  it  is  better  never  to  marry 
at  all.  Every  one  soon  gets  tired  of  a  wife,  though 
not  every  one  will  tell  you  the  truth,  because,  you 
know,  people  are  ashamed  of  their  family  troubles, 
and  try  to  conceal  them.  It  is  often  'Manya,  dear 
Manya,'  with  a  man  when,  if  he  had  his  way,  he 
would  put  that  Manya  of  his  into  a  sack  and  throw 
her  into  the  river.  A  wife  is  a  nuisance  and  a  bore, 
and  children  are  no  better,  I  can  assure  you.  I  have 
two  scoundrels  myself.  There  is  nowhere  they  can  go 
to  school  on  the  steppe,  and  I  can't  afford  to  send  them 
to  Xovotchergask,  so  they  are  growing  up  here  like 
young  wolf  cubs.  At  any  moment  they  may  murder 
some  one  on  the  highway." 

The  fair-haired  man  listened  attentively,  and  an- 
swered all  questions  addressed  to  him  briefly,  in  a 
low  voice.  He  was  evidently  gentle  and  unassuming. 
He  told  his  companion  that  he  was  an  attorney,  on 
his  way  to  the  village  of  Duevka  on  business. 

"Why,  for  heaven's  sake,  that's  only  nine  miles 
from  where  I  live!"  cried  Jmukin,  as  if  some  one  had 
been  disputing  it.  "You  won't  be  able  to  get  any 
horses  at  the  station  this  evening.  In  my  opinion  the 
best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  come  home  with  me,  you 
know,  and  spend  the  night  at  my  house,  you  know, 
and  let  me  send  you  on  tomorrow  with  my  horses." 

After  a  moment's  reflection  the  attorney  accepted 
the  invitation. 

The  sun  was  hanging  low  over  the  steppe  when 
they  arrived  at  the  station.  The  two  men  remained 
silent  as  they  drove  from  the  railway  to  the  farm,  for 
the  jolting  that  the  road  gave  them  forbade  conversa- 
tion. The  tarantass  bounded  and  whined  and  seemed 
to  be  sobbing,  as  if  its  leaps  caused  it  the  keenest  pain, 
and  the  attorney,  who  found  his  seat  very  uncomfort- 
able, gazed  with  anguish  before  him,  hoping  to  descry 
the  farm  in  the  distance.  After  they  had  driven  eight 
miles  a  low  house  surrounded  by  a  dark  wattle  fence 
came  into  view.  The  roof  was  painted  green,  the  stucco 
on  the  walls  was  peeling  off,  and  the  little  windows 
looked  like  puckered  eyes.  The  farmhouse  stood  ex- 
posed to  all  the  ardor  of  the  sun ;  neither  trees  nor 
water  were  visible  anywhere  near  it.  The  neighboring 
landowners  and  peasants  called  it  "Petcheneg  Grange." 
Many  years  ago  a  passing  surveyor,  who  was  spend- 
ing the  night  at  the  farm,  had  talked  with  Jmukin 
all  night,  and  had  gone  away  in  the  morning  much 
displeased,  saying  sternly  as  he  left:  "Sir,  you  are 
nothing- but  a  Petcheneg!"  So  the  name  "Petcheneg 
Grange"  had  been  given  to  the  farm,  and  had  stuck 
to  it  all  the  more  closely  as  Jmukin's  boys  began  to 
grow  up,  and  to  perpetrate  raids  on  the  neighboring 
gardens  and  melon  fields.  Jmukin  himself  was  known 
as  "old  man  you  know,"  because  he  talked  so  much, 
and  used  the  words  "you  know"  so  often. 

Jmukin's  two  sons  were  standing  in  the  courtyard, 
near  the  stables,  as  the  tarantass  drove  up.  One  was 
about  nineteen,  the  other  was  a  hobbledehoy  of  a  few 
years  younger;  both  were  barefoot  and  hatless.  As 
the  carriage  w-ent  by  the  younger  boy  threw  a  hen  high 
up  over  his  head.  It  described  an  arc  in  the  air,  and 
fluttered  cackling  down  till  the  elder  fired  a  shot  from 
his  gun,  and  the  dead  bird  fell  to  earth  with  a  thud. 

"Those  are  my  boys  learning  to  shoot  birds  on  the 
wing,"  Jmukin  said. 

The  travelers  were  met  at  the  front  entry  by  a 
woman,  a  thin,  pale-faced  little  creature,  still  pretty 
and  young,  who,  from  her  dress,  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  servant. 

"This,"  said  Jmukin,  "is  the  mother  of  those  sons 
of  guns  of  mine.  Come,  Lyuboff!"  he  cried  to  his 
wife.  "Hustle  now,  mother,  and  help  entertain  our 
guest.     Bring  us  some  supper!     Quick!" 

The  house  consisted  of  two  wings.  On  one  side 
were  the  "drawing-room"  and,  adjoining  it,  the  old 
man's  bedchamber ;  close,  stuffy  apartments  both, 
with  low  ceilings,  infested  by  thousands  of  flies.  On 
the  other  side  was  the  kitchen,  where  the  cooking  and 
washing  were  done  and  the  workmen  were  fed.  Here, 
under  benches,  geese  and  turkeys  were  sitting  on  their 


nests,  and  here  stood  the  beds  of  Lyuboff  and  her  two 
sons.  The  furniture  in  the  drawing-room  was  un- 
painted  and  had  evidently  been  made  by  a  country 
joiner.  On  the  walls  hung  guns,  game  bags,  and 
whips,  all  of  which  old  trash  w:as  rusty  and  gray  with 
dust.  Not  a  picture  was  on  the  walls,  only  a  dark, 
painted  board  that  had  once  been  an  icon  hung  in 
one  corner  of  the  room. 

A  young  peasant  woman  set  the  table  and  brought 
in  ham  and  borstch.  Jmukin's  guest  declined  vodka, 
and  confined  himself  to  eating  cucumbers  and 
bread. 

"And  what  about  the  ham?"  Jmukin  asked. 

"No,  thank  you,  I  don't  eat  ham,"  answered  his 
guest.    "I  don't  eat  meat  of  any  kind." 

"Why  not?" 

"I'm  a  vegetarian.  It's  against  my  principles  to 
kill  animals." 

Jmukin  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said 
slowly,  with  a  sigh: 

"I  see — yes.  I  saw  a  man  in  town  who  didn't  eat 
meat  either.  It's  a  new  religion  people  have.  And 
why  shouldn't  they  have  it?  It's  a  good  thing.  One 
can't  always  be  killing  and  shooting;  one  must  take 
a  rest  sometimes  and  let  the  animals  have  a  little 
peace.  Of  course  it's  a  sin  to  kill,  there's  no  doubt 
about  that.  Sometimes,  when  you  shoot  a  hare,  and 
hit  him  in  the  leg  he  will  scream  like  a  baby.  So  it 
hurts  him !" 

"Of  course  it  hurts  him!  Animals  suffer  pain  jusl 
as  much  as  we  do." 

"That's  a  fact !"  Jmukin  agreed.  "I  see  that  per- 
fectly," he  added  pensively.  "Only  there  is  one  thing 
that  I  must  say  I  can't  quite  understand.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  you  know,  every  one  were  to  stop  eating 
meat,  what  would  become  of  all  our  barnyard  fowls, 
like  chicken  and  geese?" 

"Chickens  and  geese  would  go  free  just  like  all 
other  birds." 

"Ah !  Now  I  understand.  Of  course.  Crows  and 
magpies  get  on  without  us  all  right.  Yes.  And 
chickens  and  geese  and  rabbits  and  sheep  would  all 
be  free  and  happy,  you  know,  and  would  praise  God, 
and  not  be  afraid  of  us  any  more.  So  peace  and  quiet 
would  reign  upon  earth.  Only  one  thing  I  can't  under- 
stand, you  know,"  Jmukin  continued,  with  a  glance  at 
the  ham.  "Where  would  all  the  pigs  go  to?  What 
would  become  of  them?" 

"The  same  thing  that  would  become  of  all  the  other 
animals,  they  would  go  free." 

"I  see — yes.  But,  listen,  if  they  were  not  killed, 
they  would  multiply,  you  know,  and  then  it  would 
be  good-by  to  our  meadows  and  vegetable  gardens! 
Why,  if  a  pig  is  turned  loose  and  not  watched,  it  will 
ruin  everything  for  you  in  a  day !  A  pig  is  a  pig,  and 
hasn't  been  called  one  for  nothing!" 

They  finished  their  supper.  Jmukin  rose  from  the 
table,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  long 
time,  talking  interminably.  He  loved  to  think  of  and 
discuss  deep  and  serious  subjects,  and  was  longing  to 
discover  some  theory  that  would  sustain  him  in  his 
old  age,  so  that  he  might  find  peace  of  mind,  and  not 
think  it  so  terrible  to  die.  He  desired  for  himself  the 
same  gentleness  and  self-confidence  and  peace  of  mind 
which  he  saw  in  this  guest  of  his,  who  had  just  eaten 
his  fill  of  cucumbers  and  bread,  and  was  a  better  man 
for  it,  sitting  there  on  a  bench  so  healthy  and  fat. 
patiently  bored,  looking  like  a  huge  heathen  idol  that 
nothing  could  move  from  his  seat. 

"If  a  man  can  only  find  some  idea  to  hold  to  in 
life,  he  will  be  happy,"  Jmukin  thought. 

The  old  Cossack  went  out  on  the  front  steps,  and 
the  attorney  could  hear  him  sighing  and  repeating  to 
himself. 

"Yes — I  see " 

Night  was  falling,  and  the  stars  were  shining  out 
one  by  one.  The  lamps  in  the  house  had  not  been  lit. 
Some  one  came  creeping  toward  the  drawing-room  as 
silently  as  a  shadow,  and  stopped  in  the  doorway.  It 
was  Lyuboff,  Jmukin's  wife. 

"Have  you  come  from  the  city?"  she  asked  timidly, 
without  looking  at  her  guest. 

"Yes,  I  live  in  the  city." 

"Maybe  you  know  about  schools,  master,  and  can 
tell  us  what  to  do  if  you  will  be  so  kind.  We  need 
advice." 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"We  have  two  sons,  kind  master,  and  they  should 
have  been  sent  to  school  long  ago,  but  nobody  ever 
comes  here  and  we  have  no  one  to  tell  us  anything.  I 
myself  know  nothing.  If  they  don't  go  to  school,  they 
will  be  taken  into  the  army  as  common  Cossacks.  That 
is  hard,  master.  They  can't  read  or  write,  they  are 
worse  off  than  peasants,  and  their  father  himself  de- 
spises them,  and  won't  let  them  come  into  the  house. 
Is  it  their  fault?  If  only  the  younger  one,  at  least, 
could  be  sent  to  school !  It's  a  pity  to  see  them  so !" 
she  wailed,  and  her  voice  trembled.  It  seemed  in- 
credible that  a  woman  so  little  and  young  could  already 
have  grown-up  children.  "Ah,  it  is  such  a  pity !"  she 
said  again. 

"You  know  nothing  about  it,  mother,  and  it's  none 
of  your  business,"  said  Jmukin,  appearing  in  the  door- 
way. "Don't  pester  our  guest  with  your  wild  talk. 
Go  away,  mother!" 
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Lvuboff  went  out,  repeating  once  more  in  a  high 
little  voice  as  she  reached  the  hall : 

"Ah,  it  is  such  a  pity !" 

A  bed  was  made  up  for  the  attorney  on  a  sofa  in 
the  draw'ing-room,  and  Jmukin  lit  the  little  shrine 
lamp,  so  that  he  might  not  be  left  in  the  dark.  Then 
he  lay  down  in  his  own  bedroom.  Lying  there  he 
thought  of  many  things :  his  soul,  his  old  age,  and  his 
recent  stroke  which  had  given  him  such  a  fright  and 
had  so  sharply  reminded  him  of  his  approaching  death. 
He  liked  to  philosophise  when  he  was  alone  in  the  dark, 
and  at  these  times  he  imagined  himself  to  be  a  very 
deep  and  serious  person  indeed,  whose  attention  only 
questions  of  importance  could  engage.  He  now  kept 
thinking  that  he  would  like  to  get  hold  of  some  one 
idea  unlike  any  other  idea  he  had  ever  had,  some- 
thing significant  that  would  be  the  lodestar  of  his 
life.  He  wanted  to  think  of  some  law  for  himself, 
that  would  make  his  life  as  serious  and  deep  as  he 
himself  personally  was.  And  here  was  an  idea !  He 
could  go  without  meat  now,  and  deprive  himself  of 
everything  that  was  superfluous  to  his  existence !  The 
time  would  surely  come  when  people  would  no  longer 
kill  animals  or  one  another,  it  could  not  but  come,  and 
he  pictured  this  future  in  his  mind's  eye,  and  distinctly 
saw  himself  living  at  peace  with  all  the  animal  world. 
Then  he  remembered  the  pigs  again,  and  his  brain  be- 
gan to  reel. 

"What  a  muddle  it  all  is !"  he  muttered,  heaving  a 
deep  sigh. 

"Are  vou  asleep?"  he  asked. 

"No." 

Jmukin  rose  from  his  bed,  and  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  the  door  in  his  nightshirt,  exposing  to  his  guest's 
view  his  thin,  sinewy  legs,  straight  as  posts. 

"Just  look,  now,"  he  began.  "Here  is  all  this  tele- 
graph and  telephone  business,  in  a  word,  all  these 
marvels,  you  know,  and  yet  people  are  no  more  vir- 
tuous than  they  used  to  be.  It  is  said  that  when  I  was 
young,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  people  were  rougher 
and  crueler  than  they  are  now,  but  aren't  they  just 
the  same  today?  Of  course,  they  were  less  cere- 
monious when  I  was  "a  youngster.  I  remember  how 
once,  when  we  had  been  stationed  on  the  bank  of  a 
river  in  the  Caucasus  for  four  months  without  any- 
thing to  do.  quite  a  little  romance  took  place.  On 
the  very  bank  of  the  river,  you  know,  where  our  regi- 
ment was  encamped,  we  had  buried  a  prince  whom  we 
had  killed  not  long  before.  So  at  night,  you  know,  his 
princess  used  to  come  down  to  the  grave  and  cry.  She 
screamed  and  screamed,  and  groaned  and  groaned  until 
we  got  into  such  a  state  that  we  couldn't  sleep  a  wink. 
We  didn't  sleep  for  nights.  We  grew  tired  of  it.  And 
honestly,  why  should  we  be  kept  awake  by  that  devil 
of  a  voice  ?  Excuse  the  expression !  So  we  took  that 
princess  and  gave  her  a  good  thrashing,  and  she  stopped 
coming  to  the  grave.  There  you  are !  Nowadays, 
of  course,  men  of  that  category'  don't  exist  any  more. 
People  don't  thrash  one  another,  and  they  live  more 
cleanlv  and  learn  more  lessons  than  they  used  to,  but 
their  hearts  haven't  changed  one  bit.  you  know.  Listen 
to  this,  for  instance.  There  is  a  landlord  near  here 
who  owns  a  coal  mine,  you  know.  He  has  all  sorts 
of  vagabonds  and  men  without  passports  working  for 
him,  men  who  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  When  Satur- 
day comes  round  the  workmen  have  to  be  paid,  and 
their  employer  never  wants  to  do  that,  he  is  too  fond 
of  his  money.  So  he  has  picked  out  a  foreman,  a  vaga- 
bond, too,  though  he  wears  a  hat,  and  he  says  to  him: 
'Don't  pay  them  a  thing,'  says  our  gentleman,  'not  even 
a  penny.  They  will  beat  you,  but  you  must  stand  it. 
If  you  do.  I  will  give  you  ten  roubles  every  Saturday.' 
So  every  week,  regularly,  when  Saturday  evening 
comes  round  the  workmen  come  for  their  wages,  and 
the  foreman  says :  'There  aren't  any  wages !'  Well, 
words  follow7,  and  then  come  abuse,  and  a  drubbing. 
They  beat  him  and  kick  him,  for  the  men  are  wild  with 
hunger,  you  know ;  they  beat  him  until  he  is  uncon- 
scious, and  then  go  off  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
The  owner  of  the  mine  orders  cold  water  to  be  thrown 
over  his  foreman,  and  pitches  him  ten  roubles.  The 
man  takes  the  money,  and  is  thankful,  for  the  fact  is 
he  would  agree  to  wear  a  noose  around  his  neck  for  a 
penny !  Yes,  and  on  Monday  a  new  gang  of  workmen 
arrives.  They  come  because  they  have  nowhere  else 
to  go.  On  Saturday  there  is  the  same  old  story  over 
again." 

The  attorney  rolled  over,  with  his  face  toward  the 
back  of  the  sofa,  and  mumbled  something  incoherent. 

"Take  another  example,  for  instance,"  Jmukin  went 
on.  "When  we  had  the  Siberian  cattle  plague  here, 
you  know,  the  cattle  died  like  flies,  I  can  tell  you. 
The  veterinary  surgeons  came,  and  strictly  ordered  all 
infected  stock  that  died  to  be  buried  as  far  away  from 
the  farm  as  possible,  and  to  be  covered  with  lime  and 
so  on,  according  to  the  laws  of  science.  Well,  one  of 
my  horses  died.  I  buried  it  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  shoveled  at  least  ten  poods  of  lime  on  top  of  it, 
but  what  do  you  think?  That  pair  of  young  jackanapes 
of  mine  dug  up  the  horse  one  night,  and  sold  the  skin 
for  three  roubles !  There  now,  what  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

Flashes  of  lightning  were  gleaming  through  the 
cracks  of  the  shutters  on  one  side  of  the  room.  The 
air  was  sultry  before  the  approaching  storm,  and  the 


mosquitos  had  begun  to  bite.  Jmukin  groaned  and 
sighed,  as  he  lay  meditating  in  his  bed,  and  kept  re- 
peating to   himself: 

"Yes — I  see " 

Sleep  was  impossible.  Somewhere  in  the  distance 
thunder  was  growling. 

"Are  you  awake?" 

"Yes,"  answered  his  guest. 

Jmukin  rose  and  walked  with  shuffling  slippers 
through  the  drawing-room  and  hall,  and  into  the 
kitchen  to  get  a  drink  of  water. 

"The  worst  thing  in  the  world  is  stupidity,"  he 
said,  as  he  returned  a  few  minutes  later  with  a  dipper 
in  his  hand.  "That  Lvuboff  of  mine  gets  down  on 
her  knees  and  prays  to  God  every  night.  She  flops 
down  on  the  floor  and  prays  that  the  boys  may  be 
sent  to  school,  you  know.  She  is  afraid  they  will  be 
drafted  into  the  army  as  common  Cossacks,  and  have 
their  backs  tickled  with  sabres.  But  it  would  take 
money  to  send  them  to  school,  and  where  can  I  get  it? 
What  you  haven't  got  you  haven't  got,  and  it's  no 
use  crying  for  the  moon !  Another  reason  she  prays 
is  because,  like  all  women,  you  know,  she  thinks  she 
is  the  most  unhappy  creature  in  the  world.  I  am  an 
outspoken  man,  and  I  won't  hide  anything  from  you. 
She  comes  of  a  poor  priest's  family — of  church- 
bell  stock,  one  might  say — and  I  married  her  when 
she  was  seventeen.  They  gave  her  to  me  chiefly  be- 
cause times  were  hard,  and  her  family  were  in  want 
and  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  when  all  is  said  and  done 
I  do  own  some  land,  as  you  see,  and  I  am  an  officer 
of  sorts.  She  felt  flattered  at  the  idea  of  being  my 
wife,  you  know.  But  she  began  to  cry  on  the  day  of 
our  wedding,  and  has  cried  every  day  since  for  twenty 
years :  her  eyes  must  be  made  of  water !  She  does 
nothing  but  sit  and  think.  What  does  she  think  about. 
I  ask  you?  What  can  a  woman  think  about ?  Nothing! 
The  fact  is,  I  don't  consider  women  human  beings." 

The  attorney  jumped  up  impetuously,  and  sat  up 
in  bed. 

"Excuse  me,  I  feel  a  little  faint,"  he  said.  "I  am 
going  out  of  doors." 

Jmukin,  still  talking  about  women,  drew  back  the 
bolts  of  the  hall  door,  and  both  men  went  out  to- 
gether. A  full  moon  was  floating  over  the  grange. 
The  house  and  stables  looked  whiter  than  they  had 
by  day,  and  shimmering  white  bands  of  light  lay 
among  the  shadows  on  the  lawn.  To  the  right  lay  the 
steppe,  with  the  stars  glowing  softly  over  it;  as  one 
gazed  into  its  depths,  it  looked  mysterious  and  in- 
finitely distant,  like  some  bottomless  abyss.  To  the 
left,  heavy  thunder-clouds  lay  piled  one  upon  another. 
Their  margins  were  lit  by  the  rays  of  the  moon,  and 
they  resembled  dark  forests,  seas,  and  mountains  with 
snowy  summits.  Flashes  of  lightning  were  playing 
about  their  peaks,  and  soft  thunder  was  grow-ling  in 
their  depths ;  a  battle  seemed  to  be  raging  among  them. 

Quite  near  the  house  a  little  screech  owl  was  crying 
monotonouslv : 

"Whew !     Whew !" 

"What  time  is  it?"  asked  the  attorney. 

"Nearly  2  o'clock." 

"What  a  long  time  yet  until  dawn !" 

They  reentered  the  house  and  lay  dowrn.  It  was 
time  to  go  to  sleep,  and  sleep  is  usually  so  sound  he- 
fore  a  storm,  but  the  old  man  was  pining  for  grave, 
weighty  meditations,  and  he  not  only  wanted  to  think, 
he  wanted  to  talk  as  well.  So  he  babbled  on  of  what  a 
fine  thing  it  would  be  if,  for  the  sake  of  his  soul,  a 
man  could  shake  off  this  idleness  that  was  impercep- 
tibly and  uselessly  devouring  his  days  and  years  one 
after  another.  He  said  he  would  like  to  think  of 
some  feat  of  strength  to  perform,  such  as  making  a 
long  journey  on  foot  or  giving  up  meat,  as  this  young 
man  had  done.  And  once  more  he  pictured  the  future 
when  men  would  no  longer  kill  animals;  he  pictured 
it  as  clearly  and  precisely  as  if  he  himself  had  lived 
at  that  time,  but  suddenly  his  thoughts  grew  confused, 
and  again  he  understood  nothing. 

The  thunder-storm  rolled  by.  but  one  corner  of  the 
cloud  passed  over  the  grange,  and  the  rain  began  to 
drum  on  the  roof.  Jmukin  got  up.  sighing  with  age 
and  stretching  his  limbs,  and  peered  into  the  drawing- 
room.     Seeing  that  his  guest  was  still  awake,  he  said : 

"When  we  were  in  the  Caucasus,  you  know,  we  had 
a  colonel  who  was  a  vegetarian  as  you  are.  He  never 
ate  meat  and  never  hunted  or  allowed  his  men  to  fish. 
I  can  understand  that,  of  course.  Every  animal  has 
a  right  to  enjoy  its  life  and  its  freedom.  But  I  can't 
understand  how  pigs  could  be  allowed  to  roam  wher- 
ever thev  pleased  without  being  watched " 

His  guest  sat  up  in  bed;  his  pale,  haggard  face  was 
stamped  with  vexation  and  fatigue.  It  was  plain  that 
he  was  suffering  agonies,  and  that  only  a  kind  and 
considerate  hearfforbade  him  to  put  his  irritation  into 
words. 

"It  is  already  light."  he  said  briefly.  "Please  let 
me  have  a  horse  now." 

"What  do  you  mean?     Wait  until  the  rain  stops!" 

"No.  please!"  begged  the  guest  in  a  panic.  "I  really 
must  be  going  at  once !" 

And  he  began  to  dress  quickly. 

The  sun  was  already  rising  when  a  horse  and  car- 
riage were  brought  to  the  door.  The  rain  had  stopped, 
the   clouds    were    skimming   across   the    sky,    and    the 


rifts  of  blue  were  growing  wider  and  wider  between 
them.  The  first  rays  of  the  sun  were  timidly  lighting 
up  the  meadows  below.  The  attorney  passed  through 
the  front  entry  with  his  portfolio  under  his  arm,  while 
Jmukin's  wife,  with  red  eyes,  and  a  face  even  paler 
than  it  had  been  the  evening  before,  stood  gazing 
fixedly  at  him  with  the  innocent  look  of  a  little  girl. 
Her  sorrowful  face  showed  how  much  she  envied  her 
guest  his  liberty.  Ah,  with  what  joy  she,  too,  would 
have  left  this  place !  Her  eyes  spoke  of  something 
she  longed  to  say  to  him,  perhaps  some  advice  she 
wanted  to  ask  him  about  her  boys.  How  pitiful  she 
was !  She  was  not  a  wife,  she  was  not  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  she  was  not  even  a  servant,  but  a  mis- 
erable dependent,  a  poor  relation,  a  nonentity  wanted 
by  no  one.  Her  husband  bustled  about  near  his  guest, 
not  ceasing  his  talk  for  an  instant,  and  at  last  ran 
ahead  to  see  him  into  the  carriage,  while  she  stood 
shrinking  timidly  and  guiltily  against  the  wall,  still 
waiting  for  the  moment  to  come  that  would  give  her 
an  opportunity  to  speak. 

"Come  again !  Come  again !"  the  old  man  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  "Everything  we  have  is  at  your 
service,  you  know !" 

His  guest  hastily  climbed  into  the  tarantass,  ob- 
viously with  infinite  pleasure,  looking  as  if  he  were 
afraid  every  second  of  being  detained.  The  tarantass 
bounded  and  whined  as  it  had  done  the  day  before, 
and  a  bucket  tied  on  behind  clattered  madly.  The 
attorney  looked  round  at  Jmukin  with  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes.  He  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  call 
him  a  Petcheneg,  or  something  of  the  sort,  as  the  sur- 
veyor had  done,  but  his  kindness  triumphed.  He  con- 
trolled himself,  and  the  words  remained  unsaid.  As 
he  reached  the  gate,  however,  he  suddenly  felt  that  he 
could  no  longer  contain  himself;  he  rose  in  his  seat,  and 
cried  out  in  a  loud,  angry  voice : 

"You  bore  me  to  death  !" 

And  with  these  wTords  he  vanished  through  the  gate. 

Jmukin's  two  sons  were  standing  in  front  of  the 
stable.  The  older  was  holding  a  gun,  the  younger  had 
in  his  arms  a  gray  cock  with  a  bright  red  comb.  The 
younger  tossed  the  cock  into  the  air  with  all  his  might : 
the  bird  shot  up  higher  than  the  roof  of  the  house,  and 
turned  over  in  the  air.  The  elder  boy  shot,  and  it 
fell  to  the  ground  like  a  stone. 

The  old  man  stood  nonplussed,  and  unable  to  com- 
prehend his  guest's  unexpected  exclamation.  At  last  he 
turned  and  slowly  went  into  the  house.  Sitting  down 
to  his  breakfast,  he  fell  into  a  long  reverie  about  the 
present  tendency  of  thought,  about  the  universal 
wickedness  of  the  present  generation,  about  the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone  and  bicycles,  and  about  how- 
unnecessary  it  all  was.  But  he  grew  calmer  little  by 
little  as  he  slowly  ate  his  meal.  He  drank  five  glasses 
of  tea,  and  lay  down  to  take  a  nap. — From  "Russian 
Silhouettes"  by  Anton  Tchekoff.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribncr's  Sons. 

Thought  to  be  the  oldest  fruit  tree  in  this  country, 
the  pear  tree  planted  280  years  ago  by  Governor  Endi- 
cott  of  Massachusetts  is  still  thriving  well  and  bearing 
a  yearly  crop  of  fruit  of  the  first  quality.  John  Endi- 
cott  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  at  Danversport. 
then  known  as  the  southern  section  of  Salem  village. 
The  estate  afterward  became  known  as  the  Endicott 
plantation.  Governor  Endicott,  being  a  great  lover  of 
sugar  pears,  sent  to  a  relative  in  Dorchester,  England, 
for  a  pear  tree.  After  several  months  the  tree  arrived, 
and  at  that  time  few  people  ever  believed  that  the  tree 
would  live,  as  the  roots  had  become  very  dry.  The 
governor,  believing  that  he,  better  than  any  one  else, 
was  the  proper  man  to  plant  the  tree,  journeyed  to  the 
plantation  and  there,  in  a  sheltered  spot  close  to  the 
Danvers  River,  dug  a  hole  and  carefully  planted  it. 
For  many  years  he  cared  for  it  himself,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  it  became  the  most  famous  of  all  fruit  trees 
of  Massachusetts.  This  year  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  close  to  3000  pears  on  the  tree.  Few  people  who 
visit  Danvers  miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  won- 
derful tree,  which  is  carefully  guarded  by  a  picket 
fence.  The  tree  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  trunks, 
which  are  partially  decayed,  although  the  upper  section 
of  the  tree  is  quite  healthy  in  appearance.  Endicott 
himself  used  to  relate  that  the  tree  supplied  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  pears  to  supply  the  entire  Salem 
village,  which  in  those  days  numbered  less  than  one 
hundred  inhabitants.  When  Governor  Endicott  died 
in  the  year  1665  special  mention  was  made  in  his  will 
in  regard  to  the  famous  tree,  which  was  left  in  care 
of  his  daughter. 


Half  a  century  of  freedom  has  wrought  vast  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  negro  in  this  country,  for  it  may 
be  said  that  he  began  his  upward  climb  in  1866.  In  that 
year  12,000  negroes  owned  homes:  now  600,000  are  so 
fortunate,  while  practically  a  million  are  farmers.  Sta- 
tistics give  the  number  engaged  in  business — in  a  real 
proprietary  sense — as  45,000.  Half  a  century  ago  it  i- 
claimed  that  only  ten  per  cent,  were  literate,  compared 
with  seventy-five  per  cent,  at  the  present  time.  As  for 
exclusive  negro  schools  and  colleges,  there  are  new 
500,  many  of  them  supported  by  general  taxation.  _\ 
million  and  three-quarters  negro  pupils  now  •  • 
public  schools,  and  the  total  annual  expendii 
negroes'  education  is  $14,600,000. 
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THE  LATE  HARRY  BUTTERS. 

Many    Spontaneous    Tributes    Are     Received    from    Friends 
■    and  Comrades  in  Europe. 


Harrv  Butters  must  have  had  something  more  than 
vouth  and  courage  and  kindliness  to  commend  him. 
These  things  are  always  prolific  in  friendships,  but 
something  deeper  than  friendship  must  have  inspired 
the  many  expressions  of  sympathy  and  sorrow  that 
have  been  sent  spontaneously  across  the  Atlantic  to 
his  family  in  California.  They  come  from  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people,  from  officials,  from  casual 
acquaintances,  and  from  battle  comrades.  Their  domi- 
nant note  is  not  only  admiration,  but  affection.  Many 
of  their  writers  had  seen  Harry  Butters  under  the  con- 
ditions that  try  men's  souls  and  that  show  inexorably 
and  in  a  moment  whether  the  nature  is  gold  or  dross. 
His  company  commander,  Captain  Nelson  Zambra, 
speaks  of  him  as  "one  of  the  brightest  and  cheeriest 
men  I  have  ever  known,"  and  as  "always  willing  for 
any  duty,  however  unpleasant."  Captain  Zambra  con- 
tinues: 

We  all  realized  his  nobility  in  coming  to  the  help  of  an- 
other country,  entirely  of  his  own  free  will,  and  understood 
what  a  big  heart  he  had.  Only  last  week  the  call  came  for 
him  at  the  battery  to  replace  a  casualty,  and  he  responded 
at  once  with  never  a  complaint  and  to  all  appearances  in  the 
best  of  spirits.    .     .     .     For  me  I  have  lost  a  friend. 

Miss  Julie  Heynemann,  well  known  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  now  engaged  in  relief  work  in  London,  was 
a  friend  of  the  young  officer.  He  came  to  see  her  on 
his  last  leave,  and  she  speaks  of  his  stalwart  appear- 
ance in  his  khaki  uniform.  Miss  Heynemann  con- 
tinues : 

Every  Californian  has  a  part  in  Harry's  death,  inherits  from 
him  something  of  pride,  of  renewed  confidence  in  life,  so  that 
it  is  as  much  in  gratitude  as  in  deepest  sympathy  that  I  write 
to  you.  What  is  the  splendor  of  noble  deeds  that  in  thrilling 
with  them  they  become,  in  a  measure,  our  own  ?  He  has 
loomed  so  large  and  grown  so  dear  to  a  small  circle  over 
here  that  we  feel,  the  least  of  us,  as  though  in  some  curious 
fashion  he  belonged  to  us,  too  ;  that  however  large  he  loomed 
in  life  with  his  splendid  strength,  and  youth,  and  gayery,  he 
"towers  in  death,  magnificent  in  the  heroism  of  self-sacri- 
fice." I  can  not  but  envy  him — and  envy  you.  Grief  seems 
a  small  thing  in  comparison,  and  selfish.  One  can  not  be- 
grudge him,  who  gave  himself  so  generously  and  freely  for 
a  cause — not  his  own — but  in  which  he  believed — as  I  believe 
— with  all  his  soul.  ...  I  hear  people  over  here  say, 
"What  a  waste,"  when  they  hear  of  a  splendid  young  man 
gone.  But  I  can  not  see  it  in  that  way.  Life  it  seems  to 
me  is  often  wasted,  but  death,  never. 

The  Argonaut  printed  a  long  letter  from  Harry  But- 
ters received  by  his  family  last  January  and  descrip- 
tive of  his  life  at  the  front.  There  is  no  need  to  remind 
any  one  who  read  it  that  it  was  a  model  of  narrative 
writing,  but  that  was  the  least  of  its  virtues.  Unin- 
tended for  publication,  it  disclosed  a  chivalrous  ideal- 
ism, a  devotion  to  a  cause,  a  willingness  to  spend  and 
be  spent,  admirable  in  themselves,  and  carrying  with 
them  a  perpetual  inspiration.  That  letter  must  have 
been  preserved  in  many  newspaper  offices,  and  who 
can  tell  by  how  many  individuals,  for  it  forms  the  basis 
of  press  comments  that  could  hardly  be  more  appre- 
ciative if  their  subject  had  been  one  of  the  great  com- 
manders of  the  war.  Thus  we  find  two  columns  of  the 
London  Observer,  which  quotes  freely  from  the  Argo- 
naut under  the  headings  of  "'How  an  American 
Thought  and  Died"  and  "A  Young  Hero  of  Two  Na- 
tions." The  Observer,  summing  up  the '  character  and 
achievements  of  Harry  Butters,  says: 

As  his  example  and  purpose  are  better  understood,  his 
memory  will  win  more  than  a  passing  thought  from  many  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who  never  knew  him.  Those  who 
did  know  him  on  this  side  mourn  with  deep  sadness  his  early 
death,  and  will  always  hold  him  in  mind  with  affectionate 
pride.  He  is  to  be  honored  not  only  like  our  own,  but  with 
especial  gratitude.  Our  own  boys  go  forth  in  a  temper  that 
makes  dross  of  all  careless  egotism  in  respect  of  their  safety 
or  any  other  personal  interest.  But  they  go  forth  in  duty. 
This  American  boy — and  what  a  straight  upstanding  pattern 
of  youth  and  strength  he  was — owed  us  no  duty  and  he  gave 
us  all.  He  gave  it  not  impulsively  nor  in  adventurous  reck- 
lessness, but  with  a  settled  enthusiasm  belonging  to  "the  depth 
and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul."  How  much  he  gave  is  worth 
considering.  His  personal  endowments  and  opportunities  were 
such  that  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  everything  in 
his  bright  California  and  to  come  into  the  war,  his  choice 
was  heroic  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  word. 

After  quoting  at  some  length  the  letter  from  Harry 
Butters  that  appeared  in  the  Argonaut  last  January 
and  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  Observer 
continues: 

In  our  thoughts  the  flags  of  Britain  and  America  cover  his 
heart  with  double  honor.  We  shall  never  see  them  entwined 
again  without  thinking  of  him.  No  American  can  read  these 
lines  without  being  proud  of  him.  No  Briton  can  read  them 
without  feelings  deeper,  more  moved,  than  can  be  said  in 
any  words.  We  are  grateful,  as  he  would  have  liked,  to  his 
America  that  bred  him. 

Perhaps  as  notable  a  tribute  as  any  comes  from  Win- 
ston Churchill,  who  had  met  Harry'Butters  on  duty  at 
the  front  and  who  was  charmed  by  "his  extraordinan 
fund  of  wit  and  gaiety."  After  recounting  some  of 
his  exploits,  Mr.  Churchill  says: 

I  venture  to  put  these  few  lines  on  paper,  not  because 
his  sacrifice  and  story'  differ  from  those  of  so  many  others 
in  these  hard  days,  but  because,  coming  of  his  own  free  will, 
witl  no  national  call  or  obligation,  a  stranger  from  across 
the  ocean,  to  fight  and  die  in  our  ranks,  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  pay  a  tribute  to  our  cause  of  exceptional  value- 
He  did  not  come  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco  only  out 
o:  affection  for  the  ancient  home  of  his  forbears  or  in  a  spirit 
oi  *nere  adventure.  He  was  in  sentiment  a  thorough  Ameri- 
can     All  his  ordinary'  loyalties  rested  with  his   own  countrv. 


But  he  had  a  very  firm  and  clear  conception  of  the  issues 
which  are  at  stake  in  this  struggle.  He  had  minutely  studied 
the  official  documents  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  war,  and 
he  conceived  that  not  merely  national  causes,  but  international 
causes  of  the  highest  importance  were  involved,  and  must 
now  be  decided  by  arms.  And  to  these  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  testify  "till  a  right  peace  is  signed." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


General  Kuropatkin,  who  led  the  Russians  in  the  dis- 
astrous war  with  Japan,  and  who  has  recently  been  at 
the  head  of  an  army  on  the  northern  front,  has  been 
appointed  governor-general  of  Turkestan.  He  has  had 
fifty  years  of  military  service  with  his  country.  His 
new  post  means  his  retirement  as  far  as  the  war  is 
concerned. 

Miss  Alice  Purinton.  who  passes  on  the  patentability 
of  children's  toys  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
has  through  her  unique  work  gained  the  name,  "Mrs. 
Santa  Claus."  She  is  a  young  woman  of  many  ac- 
complishments, a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  and 
unites  with  this  technical  mechanical  education  an  un- 
usual human  understanding  of  the  many  angles  of  her 
labors,  which  have  become  labors  of  love. 

Frank  Orren  Lowden.  nominee  for  governor  of  Illi- 
nois on  the  Republican  ticket,  has  been  practicing  law 
since  1887.  He  practiced  law  in  Chicago  for  twenty 
years,  and  for  a  time  was  a  professor  of  law  at  North- 
western University.  He  has  long  been  a  worker  in 
Republican  party  politics,  and  in  1900  was  offered  the 
post  of  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  but  de- 
clined it.  From  1906  to  1911  he  was  a  congressman 
from  the  Thirteenth  Illinois  District. 

Langdon  P.  Marvin,  chairman  of  the  Hughes  National 
College  League,  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University 
and  prominent  in  the  management  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  New  York.  He  is  active  in  the  educational  and 
philanthropic  work  of  the  metropolis,  serves  on  the 
directorates  of  several  important  societies,  and  brings 
to  the  organization  of  this  league  excellent  adminis- 
trative capacities.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and 
served  as  secretary  to  Elihu  Root  when  the  jurist  was 
arguing  the  Alaskan  boundary  case  in  London  in  1903. 

Marshall  Howard  Saville,  who  has  returned  to  this 
country  after  a  tour  of  exploration  in  Ecuador  and 
Bolivia,  has  been  professor  of  American  archaeology  on 
the  faculty  of  Columbia  University  since  1903.  He 
went  out  under  direction  of  the  Heye  Foundation,  and 
met  with  success,  bringing  back  valuable  relics  of  the 
pre-Inca  civilization.  He  did  his  first  field  work  among 
the  remains  of  the  Mound  Builders  in  southern  Ohio; 
then  he  turned  to  Yucatan  and  Honduras,  and  was 
privileged  to  be  among  the  first  to  know  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  Maya  civilization. 

Arthur  Curtiss  James,  who  was  recently  decorated 
with  the  Cross  of  the  Chevalier  of  the  Crown  of  Italy, 
is  a  New  York  merchant  and  a  mine-owner.  The 
award  was  made  to  him  because  of  his  gift  of  a  large 
school  building  and  a  recreation  centre  for  Italian  chil- 
dren of  New  York's  East  Side.  He  graduated  from 
Amherst  College  in  1889,  and  for  twelve  years  he  has 
been  a  trustee  of  the  institution.  He  serves  in  a  simi- 
lar capacity  for  Hampton  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute, and,  generally  speaking,  is  prominent  among 
the  men  of  his  generation  in  New  York  City  as  a 
friend  of  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  causes. 

Jon  J.  C.  Bratianu,  prime  minister  of  Roumania,  who 
now  occupies  such  a  prominent  place  in  his  country's 
affairs,  is  the  son  of  the  famous  statesman  M.  Jon 
Bratianu,  who,  in  1877,  was  largely  instrumental  in 
causing  Roumania  to  join  forces  with  Russia  against 
Turkey.  Educated  as  an  engineer,  in  Bucharest  and  in 
Paris,  M.  Bratianu,  on  his  return  from  the  French  capi- 
tal, entered  the  service  of  the  Roumanian  state  rail- 
ways. He  early,  however,  turned  to  politics,  and  in 
1895  secured  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  as  a  member  of 
the  Liberal  party,  of  which  his  father  had  for  so  long 
been  leader.  In  1913,  during  the  invasion  of  Bulgaria, 
a  policy  he  had  strongly  urged,  he  was  a  captain  in 
the  army.  On  the  fall  of  the  Majorescu  ministry,  after 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  M.  Bratianu 
returned  to  power  as  head  of  the  present  Liberal 
cabinet. 

Frederick  Hale,  who  will  restore  the  title  of  United 
States  senator  to  a  citizen  of  Portland,  Maine,  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  is  of  senatorial  stock, 
his  father,  former  Senator  Eugene  Hale,  having  been 
replaced  five  and  a  half  years  age  by  Charles  F.  John- 
son, a  Democrat.  The  senator-elect  was  born  in  De- 
troit in  1874,  and  his  earliest  days  were  spent  in  that 
city.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  of  Columbia 
Law  School,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1899. 
He  was  chosen  to  the  legislature  in  1904  and  served 
one  term.  He  was  the  Roosevelt  leader  in  Maine  in 
the  spring  of  1912  and  was  rewarded  with  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  four  districts,  and  the  state  delegation 
went  to  Chicago,  under  his  leadership,  solidly  for  the 
Oyster  Bay  candidate.  In  that  memorable  mix-up  he 
remained  with  Roosevelt  as  long  as  Roosevelt  was  in 
the  Republican  party.  He  was  named  as  Maine 
member  of  the  national  committee  and  is  still  serving 
in  that  capacity. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


On  the  Life  of  Man. 
Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star. 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are, 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew, 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood. 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood: 
Even  such  is  Man,  whose  borrowed  light 
Is  straight  called  in  and  paid  to  night. 
The  wind  blows  out.  the  bubble  dies. 
The  spring  entombed  in  autumn  lies; 
The  dew's  dried  up,  the  star  is  shot. 
The  flight  is  past, — and  man  forgot. 

»  — Henry   King. 

All  Is  Vanity. 
Whether  men  do  laugh  or  weep, 
Whether  they  do  wake  or  sleep. 
Whether  they  die  young  or  old, 
Whether  they  feel  heat  or  cold; 
There  is  underneath  the  sun 
Nothing  in  true  earnest  done. 

All  our  pride  is  but  a  jest, 
None  are  worst  and  none  are  best. 
Grief  and  joy,   and  hope  and  fear 
Play  their   pageants   everywhere: 
Vain  Opinion  all  doth  sway. 
And  the  world  is  but   a  play. 

Powers  above  in  clouds  do  sit, 
Mocking  our  poor  apish  wit. 
That  so  lamely  with  such  state 
Their  high  glory  imitate. 
No  ill   can  be  felt  but  pain, 
And  that  happy  men   disdain. 

.  — Philip  Rosseter. 

The  Noble  Nature. 
It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be ; 
Or  standing  like  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sear: 
A  lily  of  a  day- 
Is  fairer  far  in  May. 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night, — 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Light. 
In   small   proportions   we  just  beauties  see, 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 

— Ben  Jonson, 

Sweet  and  Sour. 

Sweet  is  the  rose,  but  grows  upon  a  brier; 

Sweet  is  the  juniper,  but  sharp  his  bough  ; 

Sweet  is  the  eglantine,  but  pricketh  near; 

Sweet  is  the  fir-bloom,  but  his  branches  rough; 

Sweet  is  the  cypress,  but  his  rind  is  tough  ; 

Sweet  is  the  nut,  but  bitter  is  his  pill; 

Sweet  is  the  broom-flower,  but  yet  sour  enough  ; 

And  sweet  is  moly,  but  his  root  is  ill : 

So  every"  sweet  with  sour  is  tempered  still. 

That  maketh  it  be  coveted  the  more ; 

For  easy  things,  that  may  be  got  at  will. 

Most  sorts  of  men  do  set  but  little  store. 
Why  then  should  I  account  of  little  pain. 
That  endless  pleasure  shall  unto  me  gain? 

^  — Edmund  Spenser. 

"Say  Not,  the  Struggle  Naught  Availeth." 
Say  not,   the  struggle  naught  availeth, 

The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 
The  enemy   faints  not.   nor   faileth, 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars. 
It  may  be,   in  yon  smoke  concealed. 

Your   comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fliers, 
And,   but   for  you,   possess  the   field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking. 
Seem    here    no    painful    inch    to   gain, 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light ; 

In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright. 

— Arthur  Hugh   Clough. 


Adam.  Lilith,  and  Eve. 
One  day  it  thundered   and  lightened. 
Two   women,    fairly   frightened, 
Sank   to    their  knees,   transformed,    transfixed. 
At  the  feet  of  the  man  who  sat  betwixt ; 
And  "Mercy!"  cried  each — "if  I  tell  the  truth 
Of  a  passage  in  my  youth  !" 

Said  This :     "Do  you  mind  the  morning 

I   met  your  love   with   scorning? 

As  the  worst  of  the  venom  left  my  lips, 

I  thought,   'If,   despite  this  lie,  he  strips 

The  mask  from  my  soul  with  a  kiss — I  crawl 

His  slave, — soul,  body,   and  all !'  " 

Said  That :      "We  stood  to   be   married ; 

The  priest,   or  some  one,  tarried; 

'If  Paradise-door  prove  locked?'  smiled  you. 

I  thought,  as  I  nodded,   smiling  too, 

'Did   one,    that's   away,   arrive — nor   late 

Nor  soon  should  unlock  Hell's  gate!'" 

It  ceased  to   lighten   and   thunder. 

Up  started  both  in  wonder, 

Looked  around  and  saw  that  the  sky  was  clear. 

Then   laughed  "Confess  you  believed  us,    Dear!'1 

"I  saw  through  the  joke!"  the  man  replied 

They  re-seated  themselves  beside. 

— Robert  Browning. 


Vast  iron-ore  deposits  extending  far  under  the  ocean 
have  been  found  in  Newfoundland.  On  Belle  Isle  one 
operating  company  has  driven  out  under  the  water  to 
a  distance  of  fully  four  miles,  and  a  thousand  feet  from 
the  ocean's  floor  has  been  rewarded  by  securing  a 
superior  grade  of  iron. 


October  7,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


GERMANY'S  WORLD  POLICY. 


Dr.  Dillon  Analyzes  the  Organizing  Power  of  Germany  and 
Its  Relation  to  International  Politics. 


The  name  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  is  so  well  known  as  the 
leading  authority  on  international  relations  that  any- 
thing from  his  pen  on  the  present  European  situation 
commands  instant  and  respectful  attention.  He  has  not 
only  been  a  student  and  a  correspondent,  but  also  a 
prominent  actor  in  the  Balkan  dramas,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  Russian  and  Italian  affairs  is  profound.  He  it 
was  who  was  responsible  for  bringing  Yenizelos  to  the 
rescue  of  Greece  in  her  time  of  anarchy,  and  many 
important  negotiations  have  been  entrusted  to  his  dis- 
cretion. His  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  leading 
statesmen  of  Europe  and  his  unusual  sources  of  in- 
formation enable  him  to  write  upon  the  fundamental 
problems  involved  in  the  present  world  struggle  with 
peculiar  authority. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  present  book,  "Eng- 
land and  Germany,''  if  carefully  read  and  studied  by 
Americans,  and  especially  by  our  men  of  affairs,  would 
be  of  greater  value  to  this  country  than  the  military 
and  naval  appropriations  made  by  Congress  in  its  re- 
cent session.  It  would  be  a  splendid  antidote  to  that 
spirit  of  narrow  provincialism  and  petty  politics  that 
bids  fair  to  place  us  at  a  terrible  disadvantage  in  meet- 
ing the  problems  that  will  follow  the  war. 

"England  and  Germany"  is  not  the  sort  of  book  that 
can  be  skimmed  through  for  theories  and  general  ideas. 
It  is  full  of  meat  and  must  be  studied.  It  does  not 
deal  in  glib  generalizations,  but  draws  its  conclusions 
for  the  careful  marshaling  of  facts.  Some  of  these 
conclusions  may  strike  the  reader  as  a  trifle  overdrawn, 
but  the  materials  are  placed  before  him  and  he  is  at 
liberty  to  draw  other  deductions  if  he  will.  The  funda- 
mental idea  set  forth  is  that  Germany  has  realized 
clearly  that  her  great  industrial  and  commercial  success 
has  been  due  to  the  subordination  of  the  individual  and 
to  the  extension  of  the  idea  of  organization  and  com- 
bination. Her  power  of  imagination  has  seen  the  pos- 
sibilities of  larger  and  larger  combinations  of  capital 
and  of  nations,  all  of  course  under  German  control, 
while  other  countries,  still  subject  to  individualism  and 
still  cherishing  old  principles  .of  private  competiton  and 
enterprise,  have  been  blind  to  Germany's  plans  for  world 
control. 

What  these  plans  were  and  how  they  were  put  into 
operation  Dr.  Dillon  describes  at  length  and  in  a  man- 
ner so  clear  as  to  show  that  he  is  dealing  with  facts, 
and  not  with  theories.  He  does  not  lay  great  emphasis 
on  the  immorality  of  the  methods ;  they  are  in  every 
way  similar  to  the  reprehensible  and  cruel  methods 
employed  by  some  of  our  earlier  trusts  to  control  mar- 
kets and  crush  competition.  He  is  concerned  with  the 
story  of  how  these  methods  were  applied  to  the  vari- 
ous countries  that  were  subjected  to  German  control 
and  how  these  conditions  must  be  met  in  the  future. 
The  lesson  is  as  important  for  us  as  for  the  entente 
allies. 

German  operations  in  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden,  Turkey, 
and  Brazil  are  described  in  turn  from  data  in  his  pos 
session.  Italy's  experience  is  an  example  well  worth 
studying : 

Of  this  ingenious  way  of  enslaving  foreign  nations  unknown 
to  themselves,  Italy's  experience  offers  us  an  instructive 
illustration.  The  headquarters  of  the  German  commercial 
army  in  that  realm  were  the  offices  of  the  Banca  Commerciale 
in  Milan.  This  institution  was  founded  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office,  with  the  cooperation  of  Hen 
Schwabach,  head  of  the  bank  of  Bleichroder.  Employing  the 
absurdly  small  capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  not 
all  of  which  was  German,  it  worked  its  way  at  the  cost  of 
the  Italian  people  into  the  vitals  of  the  nation,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  supreme  direction  of  their  foreign 
trade,  national  industries  and  finances,  and  in  usurping  a 
degree  of  political  influence  so  durable  that  even  the  war 
is  supposed  to  have  only  numbed  it  for  a  time. 

Between  the  years  1895  and  1915  the  capital  of  this  in- 
stitution had  augmented  to  the  sum  of  £6,240,000,  of  which 
Germany  and  Austria  held  but  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  while 
controlling  all  the  operations  of  the  bank  itself  and  of  the 
trades   and  industries   linked   with   it. 

Similar  operations  were  carried  out  in  other  coun- 
tries and  the  methods  employed  by  these  financial  insti- 
tutions is  thus  described : 

If  an  industry  in  the  invaded  country  was  judged  capable 
of  becoming  subsidiary  to  some  German  industry,  the  bank 
would  maintain  it  for  the  purpose  of  amalgamating  the  two 
later  on,  or  else  having  the  foreign  concern  absorbed  by  the 
Teutonic.  This  was  a  labor  of  patriotism  and  profit.  But  if 
the  business  was  recognized  as  a  formidable  rival  to  some 
German  enterprise,  it  was  doomed.  The  procedure  in  this 
case  was  simple.  The  bank  advanced  money  readily,  tied  the 
firm  financially,  rendering  it  wholly  tributary :  and  then  when 
the  hour  of  destiny  struck,  the  credit  was  suddenly  withdrawn 
and  the  curtain  rung  up  in  the  bankruptcy  court. 

In  the  case  of  Italy  this  control  thus  obtained  ex- 
tended beyond  the  range  of  industry  and  commerce  into 
the  domain  of  politics.  Having  in  leading  strings  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  chief  manufacturing 
enterprises  of  the  country,  employing  many  thousands 
of  workmen,  the  Germans  were  enabled  to  exercise  a 
decisive  influence  over  legislation  and  administration. 
Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  the  cabi- 
net owed  their  prosperity  to  the  men  who  controlled 
the  Banca  Commerciale,  and  Giolitti  was  their  handv 
tool.  When  the  progress  of  the  war  between  Italy  and 
Turkey  seemed  to  jeopardize  German  interests  in  Tur- 
key, it  was  directors  of  the  Banco  Commerciale  that 
dictated  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ouchy.    That  Italy  I 


overturned  Giolitti's  well-laid  plans  was  due  to  a  great 
wave  of  popular  feeling  which  the  politicians  could  not 
control,  an  outburst  traceable  to  the  effect  on  public 
opinion  of  the  violation  of  Belgium,  the  atrocities  there, 
the  Lusitania  outrage,  and  the  barbarous  methods  of 
conducting  warfare. 

The  interpenetration  of  Russia  was  even  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  independence  of  that  country.  Here  use 
was  also  made  of  the  large  colonies  of  Germans  who 
had  been  long  in  the  country  and  of  the  people  of 
German  descent  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  bu- 
reaucracy was  so  deftly  handled  that  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  loyalty  could  not  be  counted  upon  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  Germany  confidently  counted  upon  the 
breakdown  of  Russia's  defense  in  this  regard.  She  had 
absolute  control  of  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and 
ordnance,  and  in  addition  to  this  had  cleverly  fomented 
labor  troubles  and  anti-government  agitation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  Dr.  Dillon's 
analysis  of  German  control  in  Turkey,  as  this  is  gen- 
erally known,  but  the  extent  of  the  German  propaganda 
in  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  is  set  forth  with 
many  details  not  hitherto  made  public,  and  Americans 
have  been  blind  to  the  methods  by  which  Brazil  was 
peacefully  conquered,  methods  which  laughed  at  the 
Monroe   Doctrine. 

The  politico-economic  warfare  of  Germany  was 
world-wide  and  the  Allied  nations  were  blind  to  it.  blind 
to  the  incitement  of  racial,  religious,  and  political  dis- 
affection in  India  and  Egypt,  of  anti-English  feeling  in 
America  by  newspaper  subsidies,  of  Boer  conspiracies 
in  South  Africa.  And  it  is  these  methods  as  well  as 
the  great  system  of  German  industrial  and  commercial 
organization  that  the  world  faces  today.  Dr.  Dillon's 
clear  analysis  is  descriptive  of  a  state  of  affairs  analo- 
gous to  that  in  the  American  college  football  game 
some  years  ago.  In  one  university  a  new  formation 
was  invented,  the  "flying  wedge."  It  was  dangerous 
to  life  and  limb  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  game, 
but  there  was  no  rule  that  forbade  it.  The  other  col- 
leges had  to  meet  it  by  similar  organization  that  season. 
Afterward  they  might  continue  the  development  of  foot- 
ball in  that  direction  or  make  new  rules,  and  they 
chose  the  latter  course.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
after  the  war  the  rest  of  the  world  will  have  to  adopt 
German  methods  or  whether  an  Allied  victory  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  change  the  rules  so  that  inter- 
national conduct  may  be  more  in  harmony  with  ethical 
principles  and  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  Dr. 
Dillon  fears  that  the  Allies  do  not  realize  that  they  can 
win  in  the  present  war  only  by  meeting  German  or- 
ganization with   similar  methods. 

A  little  aside  from  the  main  line  of  the  book,  except 
as  it  illustrates  German  political  methods,  is  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  method  by  which  Russia's  hand  was 
forced  in  the  matter  of  mobilization.  As  in  the  pre- 
vious wars  she  has  planned,  Germany  has  schemed  to 
make  the  world  look  upon  her  opponent  as  the  ag- 
gressor and  herself  as  the  innocent  victim  of  aggres- 
sion. Bismarck  in  his  later  years  cynically  admitted 
this  and  gloried  in  it.  The  vehicle  used  was  the  semi- 
official Loka\-Anzciger  of  Berlin,  the  special  organ  of 
the  Crown  Prince  and  his  party.  On  Thursday,  July 
30,  1914,  at  2:25  p.  m.,  a  number  of  newsboys  appeared 
in  the  streets  adjoining  the  Unter  den  Linden  selling 
a  supplement  or  extra  of  this  paper  which  announced 
that  German  mobilization  had  been  ordered.  Appar- 
ently these  extras  were  not  sold  elsewhere  and  were 
withdrawn  and  repudiated  as  soon  as  the  Russian  am- 
bassador had  sent  the  news  to  the  Foreign  Office  in 
Petrograd  and  the  Russian  correspondent  of  the  Tele- 
graphic Agency  had  likewise  forwarded  the  news. 
When,  however,  the  ambassador  endeavored  to  send  a 
second  telegram  to  contradict  the  first,  it  was  held  up 
for  a  number  of  hours  until  it  was  too  late  to  undo  the 
damage  and  Russian  mobilization  had  been  ordered. 
How  this  device  reminds  one  of  the  incident  of  Bis- 
marck and  the  Ems  telegram. 

Dr.  Dillon  is  very  bitter  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
competence of  the  chiefs  in  the  Allied  countries  and 
on  the  optimistic  delusions  they  have  indulged  in;  on 
the  stupid  failure  of  Allied  diplomacy  in  the  Balkans. 
and  on  the  antiquated  spirit  of  individualism  that  pre- 
vents thorough  cooperation,  discipline,  and  the  com- 
plete coordination  of  all  the  forces  for  victory.  His  is 
a  clarion  call  to  the  English  people  to  awake  to  the 
seriousness  of  their  position,  and  the  fact  that  his 
admonitions  are  still  more  applicable  to  our  own  case 
makes  his  book  of  inestimable  importance  to  America. 
England  and  Germany.  By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon.  Xew 
York:  Brentano's;  $3  net.  J.  B.  L. 


Manna,  or  gaz.  is  a  white  glutinous  substance  popu- 
larly identified  with  the  manna  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
is  found  upon  the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees  in 
Persia,  particularly  of  the  tamarisk,  where  it  is  said 
to  be  deposited  by  a  small,  pale-green  insect.  The  na- 
tives scrape  is  off  the  leaves  and  make  it  sometimes 
into  a  paste,  but  more  often  into  a  sweetmeat  called 
gezangebin,  which,  although  cloying  to  the  palate,  is 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  resembling  a  superior  and  less 
sticky  form  of  nougat. 


OVER  THERE. 


Arnold  Bennett  Describes   Some  War  Scenes  on  the  West- 
ern Front. 


Just  at  present  our  scenic  impressions  of  the  war  are 
being  furnished  to  us  by  literary  men  who  are  escorted 
by  their  respective  governments  to  the  brink  of  the 
mferno  and  invited  to  peep  into  it  and  to  describe  what 
they  have  seen.  Later  on  we  shall  find  that  the  man 
of  letters  is  supplanted  as  a  portrayer  of  war  by  the 
soldier  himself,  who  will  surely  be  able  to  add  some- 
thing of  intensity  from  the  intimacy  of  his  experience. 
In  the  meantime  we  must  make  shift  with  the  profes- 
sional writer. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  is  among  the  select  few  who 
have  been  invited  to  stop,  look,  and  listen.  He  went 
to  the  war  "somewhere  in  France,"  but  he  would  not 
have  known  what  was  going  on  if  his  guide  had  not 
told  him : 

We  were  veritably  at  the  front.  There  was,  however,  not 
a  whisper  of  war,  nor  anything  visible  except  the  thin,  pale 
line  like  a  striation  on  the  distant  hills.  Then  a  far-off 
sound  of  thunder  is  heard.  It  is  a  gun.  A  faint  puff  of 
smoke  is  pointed  out  to  us.  Neither  the  rumble  nor  the 
transient  cloudlet  makes  any  apparent  impression  on  the 
placid  and  wide  dignity  of  the  scene.  Nevertheless  this  is 
war.  And  war  seems  a  very  vague,  casual,  and  neligible 
thing.  We  are  led  about  fifty  feet  to  the  left,  where  in  a 
previous  phase  a  shell  has  indented  a  huge  hole  in  the  earth. 
The  sight  of  this  hole  renders  war  rather  less  vague  and 
rather  less  negligible. 

"There  are  eighty  thousand  men  in  front  of  us,"  says  an 
officer,    indicating    the    benign,    shimmering,    empty    landscape. 

"But  where?" 

"Interred — in  the  trenches." 

It  is  incredible. 

"And  the  other  interred — the  dead?"   I  ask. 

"We  never  speak  of  them.  But  we  think  of  them  a  good 
deal." 

Later  on  Mr.  Bennett  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
trenches  themselves,  and  once  more  there  is  surprise 
because  everything  seems,  to  the  casual  eye,  so  un- 
warlike : 

"Is  this  really  the  first-line  trench  ?" 

"It  is." 

W  ell,  the  first-line  trench,  very  remarkably  swept  and 
dusted  and  spotless — as  were  all  the  trenches  beyond  the 
communication  trench — was  not  much  like  a  trench.  It  was 
like  a  long  wooden  gallery.  Its  sides  were  of  wood,  its  ceiling 
was  of  wood,  its  floor  was  of  wood.  The  carpentrv,  though 
not  expert,  was  quite  neat;  and  we  were  told  that  not  a 
single  engineer  had  ever  been  in  the  position,  which,  never- 
theless, is  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  most  ingenious  on  the 
whole  front.  The  gallery  is  rather  dark,  because  it  is  lighted 
only  by  the  loop-holes.  These  loopholes  are  about  eight 
inches  square,  and  more  than  eight  inches  deep,  because  they 
must,  of  course,  penetrate  the  outer  earthwork.  A  couple 
of  inches  from  the  bottom  a  strong  wire  is  fixed  across 
them.  At  night  the  soldier  puts  his  gun  under  this  wire,  so 
that  he  may  not  fire  too  high. 

The  loop-holes  are  probably  less  than  a  yard  apart,  allow- 
ing enough  space  in  front  of  each  for  a  man  to  move  com- 
fortably. Beneath  the  loop-holes  runs  a  wooden  platform  for 
the  men  to  stand  on.  Behind  the  loop-holes,  in  the  ceiling, 
are  large  hooks  to  hang  guns  on.  Many  of  the  loop-holes 
are  labeled  with  men's  names  written  in  a  good  engrossing 
hand ;  and  between  the  loop-holes,  and  level  with  them,  are 
pinned  colored  postcards  and  photographs  of  women,  girls,  and 
children.  Tucked  conveniently  away  in  zinc  cases  and  under- 
ground are  found  zinc  receptacles  for  stores  of  cartridges, 
powders  to  be  used  against  gas,  grenades,  and  matches. 

Mr.  Bennett's  general  impression  is  one,  not  of  dis- 
appointment, but  of  the  unexpected.  It  is  all  so  un- 
like one's  ideas  of  war.  Everything  is  invisible,  placid, 
ordinary.  Instead  of  the  shock  of  combat  there  are 
mathematical  calculations.  Where  once  were  moving 
masses  of  men  and  the  inspiration  of  manoeuvres  there 
is  now  stealth  and  secrecy.  The  gunners  fire  at  targets 
that  they  can  not  see,  and  in  their  turn  are  killed  by 
missiles  from  enemies  of  whose  whereabouts  they  know 
nothing: 

When  I  have  learned  what  the  guns  are  and  their  calibre, 
and.  perhaps,  even  their  approximate  situation  on  the  large- 
scale  staff  map,  I  am  not  much  nearer  the  realization  of 
them.  Actually  to  find  them  might  be  half  a  day's  work,  and 
when  I  have  found  them  I  have  simply  found  several  pieces 
of  mechanism  each  hidden  in  a  kind  of  hut.  functioning  quite 
privately  and  disconnectedly  by  the  aid  of  a  few  perspiring 
men.  The  affair  is  not  like  shooting  at  anything.  A  polished 
missile  is  shoved  into  the  gun.  ...  A  horrid  bang — the 
missile  has  disappeared,  has  simply  gone.  Where  it  has 
gone,  what  it  has  done,  nobody  in  the  hut  seems  to  care. 
There  is  a  telephone  close  by,  but  only  numbers  and  formulae 
— and  perhaps  an  occasional  rebuke — comes  out  of  the  tele- 
phone, in  response  to  which  the  perpsiring  men  make  minute 
adjustments  in  the  gun  or  in  the  next  missile. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  allowed  to  travel  far  and  wide  and 
to  see  war  in  all  of  its  thousand  dreadful  and  mag- 
nificent aspects.  He  talked  with  officers,  soldiers, 
civilians.  He  visited  cities  that  time  itself  could  not 
destroy,  but  that  have  been  laid  low  by  remorseless 
and  insensate  guns.  Only  rarely  does  Mr.  Bennett  tell 
us  what  he  thinks  of  it  all.  Content  to  record  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  he  allows  us  to  think  for  ourselves. 

Over  There.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  Xew  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 


The  value  of  tar,  ammonia,  and  benzol  products  re- 
covered in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  gas  in  munici- 
pal plants  and  at  bv-product  coke  ovens  in  this  country 
in  1915  was  nearly  $25,000,000. 


The  steamship  Paris,  the  largest  steamer  ever  con- 
structed in  a  French  yard,  was  launched  at  St.  Xaziere 
on  September  12th.  It  will  go  into  service  between 
Havre  and  Xew  York.  The  Paris  has  a  displacement 
of  37.000  tons  and  has  45.000  horsepower,  is  639  feet 
long,  with  a  beam  of  84  feet  and  a  draft  of  40  feet. 
The  new  steamship  has  accommodations  for  o1 
sengers  of  all  classes. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

In  Another  Girl's  Shoes. 

Rose  Whitelands,  on  her  way  to  the  coun- 
try to  take  up  a  position  as  a  nursery  gu> 
erness,  has  a  curious  adventure  in  the  train. 
She  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Vera 
Vayne,  a  dashing  young  actress  who  explains 
to  the  bewildered  Rose  that  she  is  a  war 
widow  and  is  now  on  her  way  to  visit  the 
aristocratic  relatives  of  her  late  husband, 
whom  she  married  in  a  hurry  immediately 
before  his  departure  for  the  front.  She  ex- 
pects, and  with  reason,  that  they  will  be 
somewhat  startled  by  her  costume,  her  vivid 
colloquialisms,  and  her  placid  resignation  to 
widowhood.  In  point  of  fact  the  pretty  Vera 
is  impossible,  and  she  knows  it. 

Before  the  end  of  the  journey  Vera  exe- 
cutes a  tour  de  force.  By  persuasion  and 
compulsory  strategem  she  compels  Rose  to 
take  her  place  and  to  personate  her  as  the 
widow  of  the  dead  officer.  Rose's  efforts  to 
explain  matters  to  the  delightful  family  into 
which  she  has  intruded  are  benevolently  dis- 
believed on  the  ground  that  she  has  tempo- 
rarily lost  her  memory  as  a  result  of  a  terri- 
fying encounter  with  an  escaped  German  pris- 
oner. Her  tearful  efforts  to  establish  her  true 
identity  are  affectionately  waved  on  one  side 
and  she  is  compelled  unwillingly  to  accept 
the  role   of  daughter-in-law. 

Here  we  may  leave  the  story  to  the  reader, 
who  is  not  likely  to  leave  it  unfinished.  We 
are  allowed  to  suspect  that  the  young  officer 
has  not  really  been  killed,  but  the  author  must 
be  allowed  to  unravel  in  her  own  way  a  de- 
cidedly  difficult   situation. 

In  Another  Girl's  Shoes.  By  Eerta  Ruck 
(Mrs.  Oliver  Onions).  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.;  $1.35  net. 

The  Birth-Time  of  the  World. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  number  of  scien- 
tific essays  written  at  various  times  and  for 
various  purposes  by  Dr.  Joly  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  It  may  be  said  at  once 
that  they  are  models  of  scientific  presentation, 
of  lucid  exposition,  and  of  a  spirit  that  never 
descends  to  dogmatism  or  arrogance.  Dr.  Joly 
has  no  theories  to  be  unscrupulously  defended, 
and  as  he  has  no  orthodoxies  to  champion 
he  has  no  heresies  to  denounce.  He  does  not 
describe  speculations  as  proofs,  nor  does  he 
assume  that  his  audience  is  alike  ignorant  and 
credulous.  These  things  should  be  taken  for 
granted,  but  unfortunately  the  trumpetings  of 
the  smaller  scientists  are  too  audible  just  at 
present  to  permit  of  this. 

There  are  twelve  essays  in  the  volume,  and 
perhaps  the  first,  "The  Birth-Time  of  the 
World,"  is  the  best  from  the  point  of  view 
of  general  interest.  But  the  essay  on  "Other 
Minds  Than  Ours,"  dealing  favorably  with  the 
Lowell  theory  of  life  on  Mars,  has  much 
fascination.  So  has  the  concluding  essay,  ,(A 
Speculation  as  to  a  Pre-Material  Universe." 
Other  and  important  sections  deal  with  "The 
Use  of  Radium  in  Medicine,"  "The  Abun- 
dance of  Life,"  "Denudation,"  and  "Alpine 
Structure."  On  the  whole  there  are  few  vol- 
umes of  its  kind  that  leave  so  pleasant  and 
profitable  an  impression  on  the  mind. 

The  Birth-Time  of  the  World  and  Other 
Scientific  Essays.  By  J.  Jolv,  M.  A.,  Sc.  D., 
F.  R.   S.     New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $3.50 


Brenner  Carlow,  American  millionaire,  who 
is  about  to  marry  Lady  Gwendolen  Brath- 
waite  in  London,  asks  his  attorney,  Mr.  Hil- 
dreth,  who  is  going  to  New  York  on  business, 
to  call  at  Arabin's  jewelery  store  and  take  de- 
livery of  a  necklace  worth  two  million  dollars 
that  has  been  specially  made  for  Carlow's 
bride.  But  when  Hildreth  reaches  New  York 
he  finds  speedily  that  he  is  in  the  clutches 
of  the  Gray  Ghost,  the  master  criminal  of  the 
day,  who  never  flies  lower  than  millions  and 
who  is  determined  to  get  possession  of  the 
necklace.  The  situation  is  both  complicated 
and  romanticized  by  the  intervention  of  a 
beautiful  actress,  and  so  we  have  one  of  the 
most  stirring  and  impossible  detective  stories 
of  the  day. 

Loot.  By  Arthur  Somers  Roche.  Indianapo- 
lis:   Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.25    net. 

The  Religions  of  India. 
Orientalism  has  made  such  vast  strides  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  that  we  may  wonder 
if  it  was  worth  while  to  republish  a  work, 
however  erudite,  that  was  written  nearly  forty 
years  ago.  Barth's  "Religions  of  India"  ap- 
peared originally  in  1879  at  a  time  when  the 
Western  world  was  just  beginning  to  show 
a  languid  interest  in  Oriental  faiths.  Today 
it  is   hardly   an  exaggeration   to   say  that  the 
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Western  mind  no  longer  looks  on  these  faiths 
only  as  matters  of  intellectual  curiosity.  For 
many  years  they  have  become  wells  of  an 
unfamiliar  and  distinctive  wisdom,  and  as  a 
result  they  have  been  studied  with  a  sym- 
pathy that  easily  pierces  a  garb  that  is  strange 
and  often  repellent. 

Barth's  work  has  the  defect  that  is  inci- 
dental to  the  day  in  which  it  was  written.  It 
has  a  pervasive  tone  of  superiority,  and  this 
is  quite  compatible  with  an  earnest  attempt 
at  accuracy.  It  is  inclined  to  attribute  to 
superstition  whatever  it  does  not  understand, 
and  while  these  tendencies  never  become  ma- 
licious or  fanatical,  they  are  hardly  conso- 
nant with  the  status  to  which  Oriental  philos- 
ophy has  now  attained.  Those  who  want  a 
surface  survey  of  Indian  religions  and  a 
scholarly  presentation  of  their  main  tenets 
will  find  them  here,  but  it  is  a  scholarship  of 
forty  years  ago,  and  not  of  today. 

The  Religions  of  India.  By  A.  Barth.  New 
York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 


The  Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha. 
This  new  and  popular  edition  of  a  stand- 
ard review  of  the  different  systems  of  Hindu 
philosophy  should  receive  an  even  more  pro- 
nounced welcome  than  at  its  first  appearance 
over  twelve  years  ago.  The  work  of  an  In- 
dian scholar,  it  is  wholly  free  from  a  certain 
offensive  condescension  that  so  often  marks 
the  efforts  of  the  Western  mind  to  interpret 
the  philosophies  and  the  religions  of  the 
Orient.  The  systems  so  amply  dealt  with  in 
its  sixteen  chapters  are  arranged  from  the 
Vedanta  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say  in  an 
ascending  scale,  the  first  being  the  Charvaka 
and  Bauddha  as  being  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  Vedanta,  and  the  last  the  Sankhya 
and  Yoga,  as  most  nearly  approaching  to  it. 
Probably  the  system  of  Patanjali  has  never 
found  a  better  or  more  elaborate  exposition 
than  in  these  pages.  The  volume  appears  in 
the  new  popular  edition  of  Triibner's  Oriental 
Series,  and  that  such  an  edition  should  be 
demanded  is  remarkable  evidence  of  a  genera) 
interest  in  Orientalism  that  has  probably  not 
yet  reached  its  culmination. 

The  Sakva-Darsana-Samgraha.  By  Madhava 
Acharya.  Translated  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.  A.,  and 
A.  E.  Gough,  M.  A.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;   $2.50   net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Cradle  of  Christianity,"  by  S.  P.  T. 
Prideaux,  B.  D.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  $1  net), 
is  intended  to  give  "a  clear  idea  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord."  It  is  clearly  written  and  should  be  of 
use  to  the  theological  student. 

Francis  F.  Browne  has  collected  and  edited 
a  volume  of  the  poems  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
is  entitled  "Bugle  Echoes,"  and  it  is  published 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  ($1  net).  All  of  our 
old  favorites  seem  to  be  included,  and  there 
are  very  many  others  of  which  we  are  glad 
to  be  reminded. 

"Physical  Training  for  Boys,"  by  M.  N. 
Bunker,  D.  Sc,  M.  Ped.,  contains  a  complete 
course  in  physical  training  for  the  individual 
boy,  whether  in  company  of  other  boys  or 
alone.  It  is  well  illustrated.  The  publishers 
are  the  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company, 
and  the  price  is  $1  net. 

Admirers  of  the  Janice  Day  books  will  have 
a  welcome  for  the  third  volume  of  the  Do 
Something  Series.  It  is  entitled  "How  Janice 
Day  Won,"  and  its  author,  Helen  Beecher 
Long,  has  fully  maintained  the  high  standard 
set  by  the  earlier  stories.  The  publishers  are 
Sully  &  Kleinteich,  New  York.  Price,  $1.25 
net. 

Amy  Brooks,  author  of  "At  the  Sign  of  the 
Three  Birches"  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;  $1.25  net),  chooses  for  her  plot  the 
idea  of  a  heroine  who  must  spend  a  certain 
time  at  a  rambling  country  house  in  order 
to  meet  the  terms  of  the  will  of  an  eccentric 
aunt.  The  story  is  well  told  and  of  the  whole- 
some  kind. 

"The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Valley,"  by  Bel- 
more  Brown,  just  published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons  ($1.25  net),  is  a  capital  story  of 
adventure  in  which  bad  men,  wild  animals,  a 
notable  dog,  and  the  lure  of  gold  all  play 
their  appropriate  parts.  Ostensibly  a  story 
for  boys,  it  can  be  read  with  delight  by  any 
one  with  red  blood. 

Kenneth  Grahame  has  selected  and  edited 
a  volume  of  poems  suited  to  children  of  vari- 
ous ages.  It  is  entitled  "The  Cambridge 
Book  of  Poetry  for  Children,"  and  the  editor 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  breadth  of  his 
taste  and  his  apparent  freedom  from  desire 
to  "instill"  anything  into  the  minds  of  his 
readers  except  a  love  for  beautiful  verse.  It 
is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  selection.  The 
publishers    are    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

"Obvious  Adams,"  by  Robert  R.  Updegraff 
(Harper  &  Brothers;  50  cents  net),  is  de- 
scribed as  the  story  of  a  successful  business 
man.  Adams  was  successful  because  he  did 
what  was  obviously  wise,  and  so  we  find  him 
saying  that  some  day  our  theatres  will  adver- 


tise operas  instead  of  opera  stars,  that  mu- 
nicipalities will  advertise  their  libraries,  and 
that  railroad  companies  will  advertise  their 
fares.  It  is  a  very  suggestive  little  book,  and 
not  only   for  the   money-maker. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"Damaris,"  by  Lucas  Malet,  is  the  first  long 
novel  in  a  number  of  years  from  the  pen  of 
the  distinguished  author.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  love  of  a  strong  man,  his  domineering 
and  not  over-scrupulous  nature  hardened  by 
autocratic  authority  in  India.  Amidst  the 
horrors  and  heroism  of  the  Indian  mutiny 
Damaris  is  born,  and  it  is  the  story  of  her 
adventures,  overshadowed  by  her  father's 
strange  fate,  that  makes  up  this  colorful  ro- 
mance. It  has  just  been  published  by  Dodd, 
Mead   &    Co. 

"And  Thus  He  Came,"  by  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady,  which  the  Putnams  will  publish  in  be- 
coming holiday  attire  this  month,  is  a  Christ- 
mas fantasy,  full  of  piety  and  mysticism,  in 
which  Jesus  becomes  again  a  determining  in- 
fluence in  the  crises  of  human  lives.  The 
reader  glimpses  in  a  series  of  touching  little 
pictures,  ranging  from  the  lighted  ballrooms 
of  society  to  the  hopeless  poverty  of  the 
slums,  the  need  which  in  their  several  ways 
the  children  of  men  have  for  aid  and  solace 
from  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  the  way  in 
which  as  a  living  presence  He  comes  into 
their  hearts. 

Can  a  father  and  son  be  too  nearly  con- 
temporaries for  the  good  of  the  son?  This 
is  one  of  the  many  interesting  questions  raised 
by  Fanny  Kemble  Johnson  in  her  new  novel, 
"The  Beloved  Son,"  which  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.  published  on   September   16th. 

The  following  books  were  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  on  September 
30th :  "Skinner's  Dress  Suit,"  by  Henry 
Irving  Dodge  ;  "Bird  Friends,"  by  Gilbert  H. 
Trafton ;  "Living  for  the  Future,"  by  John 
Rothwell  Slater ;  "Sarah  Brewster's  Rela- 
tives," a  story  for  girls,  by  Elia  W.  Peattie  ; 
"Bonnie  Scotland,"  by  William  Elliot  Griffis, 
and  new  editions,  durably  bound  in  flexible 
leather,  of  the  poems  of  Burns,  Emerson, 
Harte,  Holmes,  Keats,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Scott,   Tennyson,   and  Whittier. 

"The  Collected  Poems  of  Rupert  Brooke" 
has  gone  into  the  fourteenth  edition — the 
twenty-fifth  thousand. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck  has  just  had  pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  a  stirring  book, 
entitled  "The  Wrack  of  the  Storm."  The  de- 
vastation of  Belgium  has  inspired  the  patriot 
in  Maeterlinck  to  this  greatest  plea  for  Bel- 
gium and  for  humanity.  The  publishers  claim 
it  is  the  most  important  Maeterlinck  book  yet 
published. 

"Second  Choice,"  a  novel  by  Will  N.  Har- 
ben,  has  just  been  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  The  scene  is  again  in  Mr.  Harben's 
Georgia — doubly  his  by  birth  and  by  pen. 
The  hero,  a  fine,  ambitious  youth,  son  of  a 
poor  farmer,  has  saved  money  and  hopes  to 
marry  a  girl  belonging  to  an  aristocratic 
but  impoverished  family.  His  brother  re- 
turns from  prison  reckless  and  dissipated,  and 
to  save  him  from  further  disgrace  the  hero 
has  to  give  up  his  savings  and  is  given  up 
by  the  girl  he  loves. 

Mr.  C.  Hilton-Turvey,  author  of  "The  Van 
Haavens,"  enjoys  outdoor  life  generally,  espe- 
cially canoeing,   swimming,   and  camping. 

T.  Everett  Harre,  whose  novel,  "Behold  the 
Woman !"  published  by  the  Lippincotts,  has 
been  banned  by  the  New  York  Astor  Library, 
has  come  back  at  his  critics  with  a  spirited 
defense.  Among  those  who  have  criticized 
"Behold  the  Woman  !"'  on  moral  grounds  are 
Bishop  Lewis  W.  Burton  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Bishop  Lemuel  H.  Wells  of  Wash- 
ington. America,  the  Roman  Catholic  peri- 
odical, scored  Mr.  Harre  in  a  lengthy  article 
in  the  September  issue,  and  commended  the 
New  York  library  for  its  action  in  excluding 
"Behold  the  Woman!"  The  Christian  Advo- 
cate, however,  ardently  recommends  the 
novel. 

The  great  war  now  raging  has  produced 
very  little  poetry  that  ranks  with  the  best  of 
the  war  verse  put  forth  b}^  Northern  and 
Southern  writers  during  the  conflict  of  1861-5, 
This  fact  is  made  evident  by  a  reading  of  the 
late  Francis  Fisher  Browne's  standard  an- 
thology of  Civil  War  poetry,  entitled  "Bugle 
Echoes,"  which  after  thirty  years  has  been 
reissued  in  an  attractive  new  edition  by 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

This  month  the  Putnams  will  publish  "Or- 
deal by  Fire,"  the  author  of  which  is  Mercel 
Berger.  The  author  was  an  actor  in  the 
frightful  strife,  in  which  he  brilliantly  played 
his  part  and  from  which  he  came  back 
physically  shattered.  It  was  during  .the.  long 
days .  of  his  slow  recovery,  while  getting  fit 
again,  that  Mercel  Berger  carefully  completed 
his  information  and  found  time  to  work  up 
to  their  present  state  the  hasty  notes  of  his 
precious  war  diary. 
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Regular  Price  $10 

SPECIAL  PRICE  $5 

Only  a  limited  number  of  these  magnificent 
books  left. 

"Art  in  California,"  by  recognized  authori- 
ties, is  a  survey  of  American  art,  with  special 
reference  to  California  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  past  and  present,  particularly  as 
those  arts  were  represented  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific   International    Exposition. 
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God's  Puppets. 

William  Allen  White,  author  of  these  five 
short  stories,  is  evidently  desirous  of  proving 
to  us  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard.  The  people  of  whom  he  writes  are 
citizens  of  "New  Raynham,"  who  acquire 
wealth  in  the  usual  illicit  ways  and  who  pres- 
ently find  that  Nemesis  is  at  their  heels  in 
the  form  of  ruin  or  disgrace. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  easy  to  establish 
anything  by  means  of  fiction  or  drama,  where 
the  puppets  move  to  order  and  speak  the 
words  written  for  them.  If  retribution  were 
so  speedy  or  so  evident  as  in  these  stories 
there  would  now  be  no  wrongdoing  in  the 
world.  But  retribution  is  not  speedy,  nor,  to 
the  average  mind,  is  it  evident,  and  therefore 
such  stories  do  not  carry  conviction.  But 
that  they  are  told  in  this  case  with  unusual 
literary  ability  is  guaranteed  by  their  author- 
ship. 

God's  Puppets.  By  William  Allen  White.  New 
York;  Tbe  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 

Magdalen. 

J.  S.  Machar  is  described  as  Bohemia's  fore- 
most author,  and  of  his  capacities  we  may 
now  judge  for  ourselves,  thanks  to  this  trans- 
lation by  Professor  Leo  Wiener  of  Harvard 
University.  "Magdalen"  is  a  story  of  a  young 
woman  who  turns  from  a  disreputable  life, 
and  who  finds  that  the  path  of  virtue  is  not 
necessarily  one  of  roses.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  new  theme,  but  the  author  handles  it  with 
an  unconventional  vigor  that  lacks  neither 
strength   nor   candor. 

The  style  in  which  the  story  is  written  is, 
perhaps,  its  most  distinctive  feature.  The  au- 
thor takes  us  into  his  confidence  by  means  of 
numerous  asides,  and  these  are  both  illumi- 
nating and  space-saving.  We  remember  see- 
ing nothing  quite  like  this  elsewhere,  but  the 
method  has  a  certain  captivation  about  it 
that  is  pleasing. 

Magdalen.  By  J.  S.  Machar.  New  York : 
Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1.25    net. 


The  Golden  City. 
The  mystery  of  British  Guiana  has  fur- 
nished good  material  for  many  a  story  writer, 
but  Mr.  A.  Hyatt  Verrill  is  not  satisfied  with 
ordinary  adventure  among  wild  beasts  and 
wilder  men.  He  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
lost  city  of  Manoa,  now  buried  in  almost  im- 
penetrable jungle  and  superstitiously  guarded 
by  tribes  of  Indians.  And  we  suspect  an  in- 
tention upon  the  author's  part  that  his  ex- 
plorers shall  return  to  Manoa  in  some  future 
volume  and  bring  back  with  them  a  more 
liberal  allowance  of  Manoan  gold  than  they 
were  able  to  carry  away  with  them  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  is  a  thoroughly  good 
story  and  we  should  like  to  have  more  ot  it. 

The  Golden  City.     By  A.  Hyatt  Verrill.     New 
York:   Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


New  Books  Received. 

A  Little  Question  in  Ladies'  Rights.  By 
Parker  H.  Fillmore.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;   50  cents  net. 

A  picture   of  American   child  life. 

The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient  World. 
By  Edgar  J.  Banks,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons;    SI. 50    net. 

An    account    of   great   achievements. 

The  Cab  of  the  Sleeping  Horse.  By  John 
Reed  Scott.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
§1.35  net. 

A  novel. 

Our  First  War  in  Mexico.  By  Farnham 
Bishop.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons ; 
$1.25    net. 

A  chapter  of  history. 

The  Free  Man  and  the  Soldier.  By  Ralph 
Barton  Perry.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1.40    net. 

Essays  on  the  reconciliation  of  liberty  and  dis- 
cipline. 

__  The  Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  for  Children. 
.Selected   and    edited    by    Kenneth    Grahame.      New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
Some  great  poems. 

I  The  Caliph's  Secret  and  Other  Verses.  By 
;M.  A.  B.  Evans.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

A  volume    of  verse. 

Two  Little  Women  and  Treasure  House. 
By  Carolyn  Wells.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.;   $1    net. 

A  sequel  to   "Two  Little  Women." 

The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Valley.  By  Bel- 
,  uore  Browne.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
51.25   net. 

A  story  of  adventure   on    the   Yukon. 

The  Green  Alleys.  By  Eden  Phillpotts,  New 
i'ork:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 


^Bonnie    May.      By    Louis    Dodge.      New    York: 
:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

From  the  Housetops.  By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.40 
net. 

A  novel. 

I     On     Love.      By     Stendhal.      New     York:     Bren- 
tano's;   $2   net 
Translated    from    the    French    with    an    introduc- 


tion and  notes,  by  Philip  Sidney  Woolf  and  Cecil 
N.    Sidney   Woolf,    M.    A. 

Letters  from  France.  By  Jean  le  Guimer. 
Translated  by  H.  M.  C.  Boston:  "Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;   $1   net. 

Letters  of  a  Frenchman  to  an  American   friend. 

-The     Gods'     Carnival.      By     Norma     Lorrimer. 
New  York:   Brentano's;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Hollow  Tree  Nights  and  Days.  By  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
$1.50. 

The  third  volume  of  a  series. 

Proud   Peter.      By    W.    E.    Norris.      New    York: 
Brentano's;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Trail  of  the  Pearl.      By  Garrard    Harris. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1   net. 
A  story. 

The    Douglas    Romance.      By    Douglas    Sladen. 
New    York:    Brentano's;    $1.35. 
A  novel. 

Worth  While  People.     By  F.  J.  Gould.     New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  75  cents  net. 
Talcs  of  deeds  worth  doing. 

A  New  Book  of  Patience  Games.  By  Ernest 
Bergholt.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net. 

Fully  illustrated. 

The    Golden    Apple.      By    Lady    Gregory.      New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25. 
A    play    fur    Kiltartan    children. 

Vivisection.      By    the    Hon.    Stephen    Coleridge. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25  net. 
An   arraignment   of   animal   experimentation. 

The  Breath  of  the  Dragon.     By  A.  H.  Fitch. 
New   York:   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35. 
A  novel. 

A    College    Girl.      By    Mrs.    George    de    Home 
Vaizey.     New  York:   G.    P.  Putnam's  Sons;   $1.25. 
A  school  and  college  story. 

The  Soul  of  the  Russian.  By  Marjorie  and 
Alan  Lethbridge.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;  $1.25   net. 

Studies    of    Russian    character. 

To    the    Minute.      By    Anna    Katharine    Green. 
New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1   net. 
Two   mystery   stories. 

Isabel  Carletons  Year.     By  Margaret  Ashmun. 
New   York:   The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  high  school  story. 

Multitude  and   Solitude.      By  John    Masefield. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.35  net. 
A   novel. 

The  Book  of  Winifred  Maynard.     New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Round  the  World  as  a  Specialty  Salesman. 
By  A.  E. -Wright.  Published  by  the  author  at  24 
California   Street,    San   Francisco. 

Selling  American  goods. 

The  Boyhood  of  a  Naturalist.  By  John  Muir. 
Boston:    Houghton   Mifflin  Company;   25  cents  net. 

Being  selected  chapters  from  "The  Story  of  My 
Boyhood    and    Youth." 

Miss  Theodosia's  Heartstrings.  By  Annie 
Hamilton  Donnell.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
$1  net. 

A  novel. 

Dave  Porter  and  His  Double,  By  Edward 
Stratemeyer.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;  $1.25. 

Issued  in   the  Dave  Porter  Series. 

Yule-Tide  in  Many  Lands.  By  Mary  P. 
Pringle.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   $1   net. 

Stories  of  Christmas  abroad. 

How   to    Learn   Easily.      By    George   Van   Ness 
Dearborn.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Practical  hints  on  economical  study. 


W.  D.  Fennimore 


Wonderful  New  Device 
for  the  Deaf 

A  newly  invented  instrument  for  the  deaf,  the 
"Multitone  Auriphone,"  has  recently  been  re- 
ceived by  the  California  Optical  Company  and  is 
the  motive  for  much  rejoicing  by  those  who  are 
deaf  or  slightly  hard  of  hearing.  It  is  a  small, 
inconspicuous,  smart  appearing  little  device  and 
the  results  obtained  by  its  use  are  said  to  be 
really  marvelous.  This  little  instrument  ie  being 
demonstrated  daily  at  their  three  establishments 
and  there  is  no  obligation  to  purchase. 
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Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110    Sutter    St.  French   Bank  Bldf. 


Don't  Misunderstand 

Proposition  Number  2 

to  be  Voted  on  at  the  November  Election 


Read  the  Text  of  the 

SECOND  PROHIBITION  AMENDMENT 

AND  YOU  WILL  FIND  THAT 

PROPOSITION  No.  2  is  NOT  purely  an  anti-saloon 
measure. 

PROPOSITION  No.  2  would  wipe  out  practically 
every  legitimate  avenue  of  distribution  of  California 
wines. 

PROPOSITION  No.  2  would  make  it  impossible  for 
visitors  or  tourists  to  get  a  glass  of  wine  anywhere  in 
California  because  they  would  have  no  place  of  per- 
manent residence  here. 

PROPOSITION  No.  2  would  prevent  a  Californian 
from  securing  a  glass  of  wine  with  his  meals  the 
moment  he  left  his  permanent  residence,  or  went 
to  another  city  or  town. 

PROPOSITION  No.  2  would  prohibit  the  serving  of 
wine  with  meals  in  hotels  or  restaurants. 

PROPOSITION  No.  2  would  banish  all  wines  from 
clubs  or  fraternal  organizations. 

PROPOSITION  No.  2  would  make  felons  of  those 
who  served  wine  at  a  banquet  in  any  hotel  or  place 
of  public  resort. 

PROPOSITION  No.  2  would  make  it  impossible  for 
any  one  enjoying  a  vacation  at  a  summer  resort  to 
secure  a  glass  of  wine  with  meals. 

PROPOSITION  No.  2  would  stop  any  hotel  or  restau- 
rant chef  from  using  wine  in  preparing  gravies, 
sauces  or  special  dishes. 

PROPOSITION  No.  2  would  prevent  any  bakery  from 
using  brandy  in  mince  pies  or  plum  puddings. 

PROPOSITION  No.  2  would  make  it  a  crime  to  offer 
a  wine  punch  at  a  public  reception. 

PROPOSITION  No.  2  would  prevent  the  sale  of  wine 
by  the  gallon  or  bottle  in  grocery  or  other  stores. 

PROPOSITION  No.  2  would  eliminate  every  branch 
or  agency  of  a  winery  in  California. 

PROPOSITION  No.  2  would  prohibit  the  soliciting 
of  orders  away  from  the  place  of  manufacture  and 
would  eliminate  traveling  salesmen. 

PROPOSITION  No.  2  would  prevent  the  sampling  or 
tasting  of  wine  at  the  winery. 

PROPOSITION  No.  2  would  forbid  the  contemplating 
purchaser  from  going  to  a  winery  and  taking  away 
with  him  any  quantity  he  might  wish  to  buy. 

PROPOSITION  No.  2  would  discourage  the  manu- 
facture of  the  finest  grades  of  wine,  because  they  are 
aged  in  bottle  and  sold  principally  in  the  hotels,  res- 
taurants and  clubs  of  California. 


Vote  "NO"  on  Both 
Prohibition  Amendments 

Propositions  No.  1  and  No.  2 
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tures  and  allusions  which  they  grasped,  but  in 
general  they  felt  rather  than  comprehended, 
and  when  in  conclusion  he  read  three  of  his 
poems  their  appreciation  was  rather  for  the 
musical  cadences  of  his  sonorous  lines  than 
for  the  ideas  concealed  within  them. 

Jerome  B.  Lasdfield. 


THE  NEW  THEATRE  ST.  FRANCIS. 


SIR  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE. 

Curiosity,  a  reverence  for  achievement,  and 
a  seeking  for  the  mystical  characterized  the 
large  audience  that  gathered  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis Monday  evening  to  listen  to  the  Hindu 
poet  and  philosopher.  Sir  Rabindranath  Ta- 
gore, but  curiosity  predominated,  and  it  was 
to  a  certain  extent  gratified.  The  dis- 
tinguished lecturer  is  slender  and  of  the  Ben- 
gali type,  swarthy  beneath  his  gray  beard,  and 
of  spiritual  mien.  His  fifty-five  years  might 
have  been  seventy-five,  except  for  his  soft, 
melodious  voice,  a  trifle  high  pitched  and 
of  somewhat  monotonous  intonation.  As  he 
stood  before  his  frankly  eager  audience  he 
might  easily  have  personated  a  religious  seer 
or  enthusiast. 

His  message  was  a  simple  one.  the  spiritual 
protest  of  the  East  against  the  materialism 
of  the  West,  materialism  in  the  form  of  a 
non-human  and  mechanical  organism  of  the 
nation.  It  was  a  gentle  and  contemplative 
anarchism  that  he  preached  as  the  antidote 
for  the  strife  and  aggression  produced  by  the 
development  of  nationality  and  its  handmaid, 
the  spirit  of  patriotism.  To  him  the  peoples 
of  the  West  in  their  restless  and  ambitious 
striving  after  material  ends  closed  for  them- 
selves the  doors  of  happiness.  The  fetish  of 
nationality,  the  organization  by  which  selfish 
aims  of  groups  of  people  were  attained,  he 
termed  "the  gregariousness  of  gluttony." 

His  audience  was  keenly  interested  in  his 
allusions  to  the  great  war  and  to  the  appli- 
cation of  his  theories  to  its  problems,  but 
most  of  all  listened  to  hear  what  he  might 
have  to  say  concerning  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India,  for  in  his  earlier  days  Tagore 
was  credited  with  being  a  bitter  opponent 
of  English  rule.  And  they  were  not  disap- 
pointed. He  voiced  his  admiration  of  the 
English  people,  their  culture  and  achieve- 
ments, but  of  the  nation,  the  organization 
which  ruled  his  people,  he  spoke  as  of  a  non- 
human,  soulless  corporation.  Bui  he  gave 
small  comfort  to  the  nationalists  of  his  own 
land.  He  would  not  duplicate  in  the  East 
the  political  institutions  of  the  West.  Just 
what  form  of  orderly  rule  he  would  substitute 
for  the  British  raj  he  did  not  make  clear,  but 
apparently  the  good  old  days  of  tyranny  and 
rapine  were  better  because  in  the  relations 
of  the  governing  to  the  governed  there  was  a 
human  touch  and  contact,  lacking  in  the  im- 
personal, if  efficient,  machine  that  now  orders 
the  conduct  of  the  diverse  peoples  of 
India. 

The  charm  of  Sir  Rabindranath,  the 
spiritual  effect  upon  his  hearers,  lay  not  in 
his  logic  or  his  history,  but  in  his  childlike 
idealism,  his  belief  in  universal  brotherhood, 
and  in  the  sonorous  and  poetical  expression 
of  his  ideas.  Odd  indeed  it  was  to  hear  the 
matter-of-fact  English  language  used  as  the 
mellifluous  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  Ori- 
ental imagery-  For  throughout  his  address 
was  a  prose  poem  abounding  in  charming 
figures  of  speech  and  gentle  irony,  and  ever 
and  anon  a  merry  twinkle  came  to  his  eves 
as  he  deftly  picked  Saws  in  our  vaunted  West- 
ern  civilization   or   asked   uncomfortable   and 

It  is  difficult  indeed  for  the  peoples  of  two 
different  civilizations  and  ideals  to  under- 
stand each  other.  Kipling's  line,  "East  is 
East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain 
shall  meet,"  recurs  to  us  whenever  we  come 
in  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  Orient.  But 
there  is  something  alluring,  something  elusive 
but  entrancing  in  the  picture  Tagore  set  forth, 
and  his  audience,  if  not  entirely  convinced, 
was  held  wiih  quickened  interest.  When  in 
1913  the  Kobe!  Prize  was  conferred  upon  the 
then  almost  unknown  Hindu  poet,  it  was  a 
delicate  intimation  to  the  East  that  the  West 
did  not  despise  her,  but  was  striving  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate.  But  for  the  Xobel 
award  we  might  have  remained  in  ignorance 
of  this  voice  of  the  East  this  versatile  per- 
sonality, poet,  philosopher,  musician,  and 
teacher.^  His  message  may  not  indeed  have 
much  ettect  upon  our  system,  but  he  can  at 
h  ist  assist  us  greatly  to  understand  his  own 
people.  In  his  own  words:  "In  the  wisdom 
i"  suffering  shall  wait  the  East  till  her  time 
omes  .  ..  .  and  she  will  appear  again  and 
r:gain  with  her  draught  of  life." 

Just  how  far  his  audience  followed  him  it 
is  hard  to  say.     Warm  applause  followed  pic- 


While  the  city  has  photoplay  houses  of  all 
sizes  and  of  various  conditions,  the  opening 
of  the  Theatre  St.  Francis  marks  a  new  era 
in  the  local  field.  Monday  night  it  threw  its 
doors  open  to  the  public,  and  the  public 
quickly  filled  the  spacious  interior.  So  aus- 
picious an  opening  augurs  well  for  the  popu- 
larity and  prosperity  of  the  Geary-  Street 
house,  across  the  street  from  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

The  new  theatre  is  unique,  handsome,  and 
comfortable,  and  evidently  was  designed,  with- 
in and  without,  with  a  view  to  please  the  solid 
citizens  to  whom  the  general  run  of  moving 
pictures  does  not  appeal.  In  this  respect  the 
management  has  succeeded,  and  if  it  continues 
to  live  up  to  the  Monday-night  production 
there  is  a  long  and  successful  career  ahead. 
To  the  critical  playgoer  it  is  evident  that 
money  has  been  spent  lavishly,  but  wisely,  in 
the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  the  place,  and 
in  point  of  comfort  the  seats  are  probably 
the  last  word  in  easy  theatre  chairs. 

The  production?  "Embers  of  Ashes."'  with 
Pauline  Fredericks  in  the  title-role.  Miss 
Fredericks  has  a  large  following  in  the  photo- 
play world,  and  her  ability  as  an  actress  is 
ably  demonstrated  in  a  play  of  this  nature. 
Besides  she  possesses  a  haunting  beauty-  which 
photographs  particularly  welL  The  evening's 
performance — since  it  now  seems  quite  ap- 
propriate to  so  mention  a  photoplay — was 
thoroughly  entertaining  and  equally  satisfac- 
tory, the  pictures  somehow  appearing  to  be 
exceptionally  clear.  There  were  other  pic- 
tures, of  course,  a  clean-cut  comedy  and  a 
reel  of  delightful  Irish  scenes  in  the  Holmes 
Travelogues,  Music — real  music — by  an  aug- 
mented orchestra  was  a  feature. 

The  management  makes  the  announce- 
ment that  only  high-class  productions  will 
be  given — clean  and  wholesome  in  theme 
— and  that  the  theatre  will  bar  the  so-called 
sex  drama  and  the  pathological  play.  Their 
stand  is  highly  commendable,  and  for  such 
a  playhouse  there  is  a  strong,  quiet  demand 
and  a  growing  field.  Certainly  there  is  a 
large  public  which  takes  pleasure  in  first-rate 
picture  plays,  and  which  will  give  a  special 
welcome  to  the  house  whose  offerings  can  al- 
ways be  relied  upon,  where  intelligence  is  not 
insulted,  and  where  the  impressionable  young 
things  may  never  see  thrown  on  the  screen 
aught  that  bears  ever  so  faint  shading  of  the 
questionable   or  the  simply  vulgar. 


PERMANENT  PALACE  OF  ARTS. 


So  it  seems  that  we  are  to  have  the  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts  as  a  permanency,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Associa- 
tion having  concluded,  from  the  irresistible 
logic  furnished  by  figures,  that  the  site  is  "a 
most  valuable  and  entirely  practicable  loca- 
tion of  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts."  Hence  they  are  taking  the  first  steps 
towards  the  transfer  of  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts  to  the  legal  possession  of  the  Art  Asso- 
ciation. 

From  May  15th  to  September  12th  there 
was  a  total  attendance  at  the  museum — as  it 
has  now  become — of  47.000,  averaging  400 
daily.  This  means  that  the  public  is  constant 
to  its  architectural  darling  of  the  Exposition, 
and  that  the  interest  in  art  of  a  sufficiently 
large  proportion  of  it  holds  firm. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  ugly  and  unsightly 
surroundings  in  the  future  may  also  be  said 
to  exist  no  longer,  as  plans  are  now  being 
definitely  worked  out  by  representatives  of 
both  big  and  little  property-owners  of  Expo- 
sition lands  to  pool  their  issues  and  lay  out 
a  restricted  residential  district  of  unusual  and 
beautiful  features.  Thus,  after  all,  instead  of 
a  hideous  factory  neighborhood,  we  are  to 
have  a  beauty  spot  left  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
Exposition,  of  which  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
will  be  the  crown  and  centre- 
Even  now,  with  desolation  and  destruction 
all  around  it,  it  still  carries  its  surpassing 
beauty-  like  a  crown.  The  preservation  ef  the 
gardens,  with  their  screen  of  living  green 
barring  out  a  view  of  the  destruction,  and  the 
retention  of  the  lagoon — the  territory  of  which 
it  is  planned  also  to  acquire  by  purchase — 
gives  the  necessary  setting  to  a  gem  whose 
colossal  size  necessitates  appropriate  sur- 
roundings. The  neighborhood  of  the  Cali- 
fornia building  gives  an  appropriate  setting  to 
the  north.  Although  the  gardens  of  that 
lovely  structure  are  fading,  they  are  still  par- 
tially kept  up,  and  work  is  already  under  way 
to  replace  its  temporary  parts  by  permanent 
ones.  As  for  the  approach  to  the  Palace  it- 
self, along  the  familiar  curving  pathway,  it  is, 
as  ever,  the  haunt  of  beauty.  A  benison  of 
peace   falls   on   the   spirit   as   we   walk   along, 


enjoying  the  succession  of  vistas  through  the 
openings  to  the  east.  The  lagoon  is  almost 
indispensable,  and  it  is  reassuring  to  learn 
that  there  is  a  prospect  of  those  bowery 
vistas  remaining. 

Of  course,  much  money  is  necessary  to 
keep  such  a  large  structure  in  condition,  to 
provide  for  its  upkeep,  and  to  justify  its  exist- 
ence bv  frequent  changes  in  its  art  contents. 
For  this  reason  the  art  lovers  will  have  to 
resign  themselves  to  insidious  approaches 
upon  their  exchequer,  as  no  less  a  sum  than 
five  million  dollars  has  been  designated  as 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  good  work.  But 
they  will  probably  get  it.  There  are  an  enor- 
mous number  of  calls  being  made  nowadays 
in  the  name  of  charity  and  humanity,  but 
somehow  purses  seem  to  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  opening  wider,  instead  of  closing 
with  a  snap.  It  will  take  time,  but  San 
Franciscans  feel  a  deep  pride  and  affection 
for  their  architectural  gem  of  purest  ray  se- 
rene. They  have  a  sentiment  about  it,  and 
eventually  the  money  will  be  forthcoming. 

That  noble  dome  is  destined  to  be  a  rallying 
point  for  notable  occasions  affecting  the  com- 
munity life.  The  other  day,  on  a  Sunday, 
either  a  neighborhood  improvement  club  or 
the  directors  of  Exposition  land  associa- 
tion already  referred  to,  managed  to  get  the 
services  of  the  Municipal  Orchestra  for  that 
day.  They  were  located  under  the  dome,  and 
there  were  several  thousand  people  about, 
strolling  or  perched,  listening  to  the  music 
and  feasting  their  eyes  on  the  familiar  vistas. 
And  above  their  heads  I  noticed  that  all  the 
Reid  paintings,  except  the  eastern  one,  which 
is  directly  in  the  path  of  western  winds  and 
fogs,  retain  almost  all  if  not  quite  all  of 
their  original  freshness  of  coloring.  Inside 
the  palace  there  were  several  additional  hun- 
dreds. A  hall,  indeed,  of  generous  size,  ex- 
temporized out  of  one  of  the  large  foreign 
section  galleries  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
increasing  hundreds  who  assembled  to  listen 
to  the  Sunday  lectures  on  art,  was  full  and 
running  over.  And  there  were  plenty  to  spare 
for  the  inspection  of  the  galleries,  the  most 
favored  of  which  seems  to  be  the  Rosse  col- 
lection. People  have  felt  a  sense  of  keen 
pleasure  in  recognizing  the  familiar  mural  of 
the  Netherlands  buildings,  and  the  numerous 
reproductions  of  the  palaces.  The  artist's 
trick  of  introducing  a  bit  of  the  Netherlands 
building  in  so  many  of  the  Exposition  pic- 
tures wins  indulgence.  Although  he  belongs 
to  us.  in  a  way.  we  like  him  all  the  better 
for  his  fidelity  to  his  fatherland.  For  in  this 
year  of  the  great  war  the  mother  and  father- 
lands tug  at  the  heartstrings,  and  we  Ameri- 
cans must  recognize  it-  Rosse's  sense  of  color 
is  delightful,  soft  and  suave,  yet  firm ;  and 
his  feeling  for  architecture  seems  to  express 
itself  in  almost  every  picture. 

What  malignant  influence  was  it  that  started 
Miss  Dorr  to  painting  those  bilious  horrors 
that  are  exciting  amazement  and   reprobation 
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in  the  gallery  dedicated  to  her  painted 
versifies  that  they  call  "the  lemon  roon 
They  say,  those  who  know  her,  that  she 
the  simplest,  sweetest,  most  sincere  soul 
ever  lived,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  imp 
sible  to  reconcile  their  image  ot  her  with 
work  she  does.  Such  influences  apparent!} 
seize  the  developing  talent  as  a  sort  of  ob- 
session, and  we  find  ourselves  looking  hope- 
fully forward  to  the  after-war  period,  wher 
even  Americans  may  grow  a  little  serious 
during  the  terrific  economic  struggle  that  tht 
world  is  in  for.  It  seems  as  if  cultivatec 
art  eccentricities  and  grotesqueries  will  of  ne 
cessity  die  then,  for  the  world  will  have  nei 
ther  time  nor  inclination  to  pat  even   artist- 


Prohibitive  Laws 

will  not  solve  the   problem. 

The  measures  proposed  by  well-meaning  but  mis- 
guided persons  who  would  "legislate  the  community 
into  righteousness  by  Dmnging  it  into  moral  and  econ- 
omic  despair  will  not  bring  about  the   desired  result. 

Fortunately  the  thoughtful  Citizens,  who  are  in  the 
majority,  know  that  the  solution  comes  through  educa- 
tion, not  legislation.  They  believe  in  home  training 
towards  moderation  in  all  things,  and  they  know  that  true 
temperance  means  moderation,  not  prohibition.  They  be- 
lieve in  the  moderate  use  of  such  mild,  healthful  and 
strength-giving  beverages  as  Acme  Beer. 
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Dn   the   back   when   they   are   passing  through 
;he  silly  season  of  their  art. 

Perhaps,  probably,  there  will  then  be  a 
jreatly  lessened  production  of  pictures.  It  is 
rather  melancholy  to  realize,  as  we  did  during 
:he  Exposition,  what  an  alarmingly  large  num- 
)er  of  undesired  paintings  are  perpetually 
:oming  into  existence.  The  great  mediocri- 
:ies  feel  the  same  impulse  to  create  as  the 
;alented  ones.  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  arts, 
vith  ever  the  vain  hope  that  mediocrity  may 
urn  out  to  be  genius. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


The  Mischa   Elman  Concerts. 

This  Sunday  afternoon,  October  Sth,  at 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  Manager  Will  L. 
jreenbaum  will  present  the  young  Russian, 
hlischa  Elman. 

At    thi-     ■       -.■.::-._.-     ■        .■■;:--     ":.■■_  ■   :."._-r    :::t: 

>td  classic  "Concerto"  in  G  minor  by  Vivaldi, 
Jie  brilliant  "Concerto"'  in  F  sharp  minor  by 
•rnst,  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  some  "Varia- 
ions  on  a  Theme  by  Mozart"  by  Scolero, 
7ritz  Kreisler's  ''Caprice,"  E  flat  major,  tran- 
cribed  from  the  original  work  of  Wieniaw- 
ki,  and  half  a  dozen  other  gems. 

At  his  second  concert,  scheduled  for  the  fol- 
owing  Sunday  afternoon,  October  15th,  his 
rogramme  will  include  the  "Poeme,"  op.  25, 
y  Chausson,  the  seldom-played  "Concerto"'  in 
)  minor  by  Spohr,  the  difficult  variations  on 
Xon  piu  mesta"  by  Paganini,  half  a  dozen 
horter  works  by  Godowsky,  Rode-Elman,  and 
thers,  including,  by  special  request,  the 
Elegie"  by  Ernst. 

Tickets  for  both  concerts  are  on  sale  at 
iherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  on  Sunday  the 
ox-office    will    be     open     at    the    hall    after 

0  a.    m.  

Columbia  Theatre  to  Offer  "Intolerance." 
D.  \V.  Griffith's  production,  "Intolerance ; 
r.  The  Mother  and  the  Law,"  will  be  the 
pening  attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
)n  Monday  night,  October  9th,  will  begin  the 
mited  engagement  of  this  spectacle.  After 
be  premiere  performance  there  will  be  two 
erformances  daily,   including   Sundays. 

Mr.  Griffith's  new  offering  carries  four 
•arallel  stories  of  different  ages  of  human 
tistory.  Some  of  the  greatest  characters  in 
he  world's  development  are  pictured  at  war 
vith  the  irresistible  currents  of  thought  which 
lominated  their  ages,  and  all  lead  to  the  ap- 
iroaching  era  of  individual  responsibility 
erapered  with  the  mutuality  of  brotherly  un- 
erstanding  between  men. 
Magnitude,  huge  settings,  and  many  thrills 
lark  the  progress  of  this  production.  Thou- 
ands  of  people,  set  against  tremendous  back- 
;rounds,  are  handled  with  precision  and  per- 
=ction  of  detail.  Griffith,  it  is  said,  has  re- 
'uilt  and  repeopled  Babylon,  re-created  Judea 

1  the  days  of  the  Nazarene,  reconstructed 
"aris  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  engagement  in  this  city  will  be  the  first 
utside  of  New  York. 


"A  World  of  Pleasure"  Sunday  at  the  Cort. 
"A    World   of   Pleasure,"    one   of  the   latest 
nd  greatest  of  the  New  York  Winter  Garden 


MISCHA  ELMAN 

"  The  Caruso  of  the  Violin  " 

This  Sunday  Aft.  I  Oct.  8  *,  at  2:30 

and  Sunday  Aft.,  Oct.  15th 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

Tickets  $2.00.  $1.50.  $1.00.  on  sale  at  Sherman. 
Clay  &  Co.  s  and  at  Hall  Sunday. 

Steinway  Piano. 

CLEO     JAN     M1SCHEL       "«»• 
HERNIAVSK  I 

Violin — Piano — 'Cello 

THREE  VIRTUOSI  IN  JOINT  CONCERTS 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

Sunday  Aft..  Oct.  22,  and  Thursday  Eve..  Oct.  26 

'    Tickets  $2.00,  $1.50.  $1.00.     MAIL  ORDERS  to 
W.L.  Greenbaum,  care  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 

Coining— GODOWSKY.  Master  Pianist. 


Winter  Garden 

Sutter,  Pierce  and  Post  Streets 
The  Last  Word  in 

ICE    RINK 

Construction   and   Appointment 

GRAND  OPENING 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  10 


Mornings,  8  to  12,  admission,  including 
'kates,  25c;  afternoons,  2  to  5,  admission  25c, 
ncluding  skates  50c;  evenings,  8  to  11,  ad- 
nission,  including  skates,  50c;  children,  after- 
loon  admission,   including  skates,   25c 

75ox    seats,    including    skates,    75c 

»peciaJ  Rate  Books  for  Admissions  and  Lessons 

j     Box-office    now    open.      Phone — West    363. 


entertainments,  is  due  to  reach  this  city  on 
October  8th  for  its  engagement  at  the  Cort 
beginning  on  that  date.  The  company  num- 
bers over  125  people,  and  a  special  train  of 
eleven  Pullman  and  baggage  cars  is  required. 

In  "A  World  of  Pleasure"  the  Winter  Gar- 
den producers  are  said  to  have  outdone  all 
their  previous  efforts.  No  expense,  care,  or 
time  has  been  spared  in  making  it  the  last 
word  in  musical-comedy  perfection.  Among 
the  stars  are  William  Korris,  the  comedian ; 
Conroy  and  Le  Maire,  black-face  comedy;  the 
Courtney  Sisters,  singing  comediennes;  Collins 
and  Hart,  burlesquers;  Margaret  Edwards, 
dancer ;  McMahon,  diamond,  and  Chaplow, 
graduates  from  vaudeville ;  Wanda  Lyon, 
Rosie  Quinn,  and  Franklin  Batie. 

There  are  twoscore  of  musical  numbers  con- 
tributing their  full  share  of  pleasure  to  the 
audience.  Music  is  rendered  most  agreeably 
by  the  special  metropolitan  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Samuel  Lehman,  one  of 
the    Winter   Garden's   most    noted   conductors. 

Scenically  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  asked 
for  in  "A  World  of  Pleasure."  Divided  in 
two  huge  acts,  there  are  nine  scenes,  each  ot 
exquisite  beauty  and  color. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
strong    new    show. 

Frederick  V.  Bowers,  musical-comedy  star 
and  song  writer,  and  his  company  will  ap- 
pear in  a  big  scenic  song  revue,  which  in- 
cludes seven  of  Bowers'  songs,  presented  with 
special  stage-settings.  While  he  leads  all  the 
numbers,  he  has  chosen  a  quartet  of  vo- 
calists capable  of  doing  justice  to  his  compo- 
sitions and  with  singing,  dancing,  scenery,  and 
lights  affords  an  entertainment  distinctive 
among  vaudeville  offerings. 

"Honor  Thy  Children,"  which  divides  the 
headline  honors,  is  a  timely  and  brilliant  satire 
written  by  Samuel  Shipman  and  Clara  Lip- 
man.  An  excellent  company  headed  by  Wil- 
liam Lawrence  does  justice  to  the  different 
roles. 

Walter  Brower,  the  jolly  jester,  one  of  the 
best  monologists  in  vaudeville,  will  narrate  in 
a  manner  which  is  exceedingly  diverting  a 
number  of  humorous  stories. 

The  Lunette  Sisters,  who  are  styled  "the 
Whirlwind  Geisha  Girls,"  will  present  an  aerial 
novelty,  during  which  they  make  four  distinct 
changes  of  costume. 

Helene  Davis,  who  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  appearing  as  Youth  in  Henry  W. 
Savage's  production  of  "Everywoman,"  is  bacn. 
in  vaudeville  and  is  offering  with  success  a 
unique  conception  by  A.  Seymour  Brown  and 
Dan  Dody,  called  "Past  and  Present." 

The  Morin  Sisters  give  an  excellent  account 
of  themselves  in  a  variety  of  dances,  making 
a  complete  change  of  costume  for  each  one. 

Xext  week  will  be  the  last  of  Kajiyama,  the 
ambidextrous  writing  marvel,  and  Miss  Evan- 
Burrows  Fontaine,  assisted  by  Kenneth  Harlan 
and  her  company  of  classical  dancers. 


New  Bill  at  Theatre  St.  Francis. 

Tomorrow  night  ends  the  first  week  at  the 
new  Theatre  St.  Francis,  which  has  been 
playing  to  capacity  houses  since  the  opening 
night  with  high-class  photoplays,  the  Burton 
Holmes  Travelogues,  and  the  newest  Uni- 
versal Weekly.  Commencing  Monday  night 
and  continuing  until  October  15th,  Theodore 
Roberts  will  be  seen  in  "Anton  the  Terrible," 
a  dramatic  story  of  Russian  intrigue  and  the 
secret  service,  a  Paramount  feature  first-run 
photoplay  ;  Max  Figman's  newest  comedy,  and 
two  other  features.  The  management  an- 
nounces that  none  but  first-run  offerings,  and 
those  of  the  highest  type,  will  ever  be  shown 
at  this  unique  house.  The  double  orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Bernat  Jaulus  and  Sid- 
ney Polak,  has  proved  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  opening  week,  and  will  continue  to 
furnish  attractive  numbers  at  each  perform- 
ance. 

The  show  is  continuous,  running  from  12 
to  12  daily.  Seats  may  be  ordered  by  tele- 
phone.   

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"The  Society  Buds,"  a  new  musical  tabloid, 
vies  with  the  "Star  Baseball  Player,"  a  new 
invention  in  baseball  scoreboards,  at  the  Pan- 
tages Theatre  this  week.  Every  morning  the 
scoreboard  will  play  the  game  for  the  fans. 
The  vaudeville  performance  takes  place  in 
the   afternoon  as  usual. 

Welch,  Mealy,  and  Montrose,  comedians  and 
acrobatic  dancers,  old  Oakland  favorites,  re- 
turn to  San  Francisco  as  Pantages  features 
this  week.  They  have  abandoned  their  old 
baseball  act,  offering  some  new  comedy.  ■ 

Claudia  Coleman,  singer  and  impersonator, 
offers  a  few  original  conceptions,  and  John- 
son's Creole  Band,  playing  "wild  and  un- 
tamed" music,  is  a  comedy  feature.  They 
carry  some  acrobatic  dancers  with  this  act. 
Kartelli,  a  juggler  who  performs  on  a  slack 
wire,  is  another  feature  of  the  week's  bill. 
He  keeps  several  bottles  in  the  air  while  on 
the  wire  and  performs  a  number  of  difficult 
tricks.      Bert     Devore     appears     in     his     new 


sketch,  "The  Wife,"  a  dramatic  offering  that 
has  gone  well  over  the  circuit.  The  picture 
feature  is  "The  Crimson   Stain." 


San  Francisco's  Winter  Palace. 

Ice  skating,  under  the  most  agreeable,  re- 
fined, and  comfortable  conditions  is  what 
lovers  of  this  healthy  and  exhilarating  sport 
are  to  find  when  the  immense  new  Winter 
Garden  opens  next  Tuesday  evening,  October 
10th.  The  Winter  Garden  has  a  frontage  on 
three  streets — Sutter,  Pierce,  and  Post — and 
is  steam  heated  throughout,  so  that  spectators 
and  others  will  not  suffer  in  any  way  from  the 
cold.  The  car  service  is  unexcelled  and  there 
are  ample  parking  facilities  for  automobile? 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  building  has  been  constructed  with  a 
view  to  every  modern  improvement  for  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  its  patrons.  The 
ice  surface  is  210  by  90  feet,  more  than 
ample  size  for  hockey,  surrounding  which  are 
seating  accommodations  for  several  thousand 
spectators.  It  is  estimated  that  1500  skaters 
can  be  accommodated  on  the  floor  at  one 
time  without  crowding.  There  are  numerous 
commodious  and  well-appointed  dressing- 
rooms  and  1500  locker  boxes  for  patrons  who 
desire  to  leave  their  skates  in  the  building. 
Shower  baths  are  also  provided  for  those  who 
wish  this  luxury  after  a  whirl  on  the  ice. 

A  military  band,  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Cassasa,  will  play  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  for  those  who  do  not  skate  a  fine 
ballroom  has  been  built  immediately  adjoining 
the  ice  surface.  Light  refreshments,  with  no 
liquors,  will  always  be  available,  and  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  construct  a  refined 
place  of  amusement.  John  Tait  is  at  the 
head  of  the  enterprise. 

Norval  Baptie  and  Gladys  Lamb,  exhibition 
skaters  from  "Castles  in  the  Air,"  New  York, 
and  their  ballet  of  six  girls  will  be  one  of 
the  attractive  features,  and  the  manager  will 
be  Dunbar  Poole,  who  had  charge  of  the  Syd- 
ney  Glaciarium   for  ten  years. 

The  Winter  Garden  will  be  open  mornings 
from  8  to  12,  afternoons  from  2  to  5,  and 
evenings  from  8  to   11. 


The  Berkeley  Musical  Association. 
The  Berkeley  Musical  Association  will  give 
the  first  concert  of  its  season  next  Tuesday 
evening  at  8:15,  in  Harmon  Gymnasium.  The 
artists  will  be  Mischa  Elman,  the  Russian  vio- 
linist, and  Philip  Gordon  at  the  piano.  Mem- 
bers will  be  admitted  only  on  presentation  of 
properly  numbered  coupon  of  the  season 
ticket.  No  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  door, 
and  there  will  be  no  reserved  seats.  The 
doors  will  open  at  8  o'clock.  The  concert  is 
to  begin  at  8:15,  and  after  that  time  the 
doors  will  be  opened  only  between  the  num- 
bers on  the  programme.  Communications  b> 
mail  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  directed 
to  Julius  R.  Weber,  2251  Telegraph  Avenue, 
Berkeley.  

The  Brothers  Cherniavsky  Coming. 

Manager  Greenbaum  will  soon  offer  three 
virtuosi  in  a  combination  programme.  The 
three  are  the  young  Russian  artists,  Jan,  Leo, 
and  Mischel  Cherniavsky,  respectively  pianist, 
violinist,  and  violoncellist,  each  a  solo  artist 
of  the  first  rank,  but  at  each  concert  they 
join  forces  in  some  trio  work  which  is  said 
to  be  on  a  par  with  the  quartet  work  of  the 
Kneisels  or  the  Flonzaleys. 

The  Cherniavskys  will  give  but  two  con- 
certs here,  the  dates  being  Sunday  afternoon, 
October  22d,  and  Thursday  night,  October 
26th,  in  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium. 

At  each  concert  the  violinist  will  play  one 
of  the  great  concertos,  the  pianist  a  group 
of  Chopin  numbers,  and  the  'cellist  either  a 
concerto  or  a  group  of  smaller  solos.  At  the 
first  concert  they  will  unite  in  the  brilliant 
"Trio"  by  Arensky,  and  at  the  second  in  one 
of  the  delightful  Mendelssohn  trios. 

The  tickets  will  be  $1,  $1.50,  and  ?2,  and 
may  now  be  ordered  by  mail  from  Will  L 
Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  where 
the  box-office  will  open  Wednesday,  October 
18th. 

Following  the  Cherniavskys,  Mr.  Green- 
baum will  present  the  pianist,  Leopold  Go- 
dowsky.   

Subscribers'  Ticket  Season  Opens  Monday. 

On  Monday,  October  9th,  the  subscribers' 
season  ticket  sale  for  the  forthcoming  season 
of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Alfred  Hertz,  will  begin 
at  the  offices  of  the  Musical  Association  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  Phelan  Building,  and 
continue  until  October  20th. 

The  sale  of  single  seats  will  open  on  Oc- 
tober 23d  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

The  present  sale  is  for  the  Friday  sympho- 
nies only,  of  which  there  will  be  twelve  this 
season  as  against  ten  last  year.  They  will  be 
given  on  October  27th;  November  10th,  24th; 
December  8th,  22d ;  January  Sth,  19th  ;  Feb- 
ruary 2d,  16th;  March  2d,  16th,  30th. 

Rehearsals  will  begin  on  October  9th. 


"Hit  the  Trail  Holiday"  will  be  one  of  the 


San  Francisco 
Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each   with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

■"TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
"*■  to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,  convenience  and  refinement. 
Fre;  auto  bus  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 


first  companies  to  come  West  under  the  man- 
agement of  Cohan  &  Harris.  The  Columbia 
Theatre  announces  this  attraction  at  an  early 
date.  ,        h  ^ « 


(Fheatr?  §>t  iFranrtH 

GEARY    ST.  AT    POWELL 

Oct.  2  to  Oct.  8— MISS  PAULIXE  FRED- 
ERICK in  "ASHES  OF  EMBERS":  RALPH 
HERZ  in  His  Latest  Comedy,  "THE  LADY- 
KILLER";  Burton  Holmes'  Travelogue,  "In 
Old  Ireland,"  and  the  Newest  Universal 
Weekly. 

Oct.  9  to  Oct.  15— THEODORE  ROBERTS 
and  AXITA  KING  in  "ANTON,  THE  TER- 
RIBLE," a  Dramatic  Story  of  Russian  In- 
trigue and  the  Secret  Sen-ice,  a  Paramount 
Feature  First-Run  Photoplay;  MAX  FIG- 
MAX'S  Xewest  Comedy,  and  Two  Other  Fea- 
tures. 

Double  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  MR. 
BERXAT  JAULUS   and    SIDXEY  POLAK. 

Continuous  show,  12  to  12  daily.  Matinee, 
entire  house,  15c;  evening,  entire  house,  20c; 
loges,    30c.      Phone — Kearny    36. 


Q 


RPHFIJM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
111  11LU1I1  Ba^j,,,  iUxbm  jj  r„s 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

FREDERICK  V.  BOWERS  and  Company  m 
His  Big  New  Scenic  Song  Revue;  "HONOR 
THY  CHILDREN,"  a  Satirical  Comedy  by 
Samuel  Shipman  and  Clara  Lipman,  with  Wil- 
liam Lawrence  and  Company;  WALTER 
BROWER.  the  Jolly  Jester;  LUNETTE  SIS- 
TERS, the  Whirling  Geisha  Girls;  HELENE 
DAVIS  in  "Past  and  Present";  MORIN"  SIS- 
TERS in  a  Variety  of  Dances;  TAMEO  KAJI- 
YAMA, the  Ambidextrous  Writing  Marvel; 
Last  Week,  MISS  EVAN-BURROWS  FON- 
TAINE, assisted  by  Kenneth  Harlan  and  Com- 
pany of  Classic  Dancers. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS   70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^"^ 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Engagement    Beginning    Monday   Xight,    Oct.    9 
Matinees    Daily    Thereafter    Including    Sunday 
The  Most  Astounding  Success   Since  "The 
Birth   of   a    Xation" 
D.  W.  Griffith's  Colossal  Spectacle 
"INTOLERANCE'* 
or 
"THE  MOTHER  AND  THE  LAW" 
A  Sun  Play  of  the  Ages 
Xote — Xotwtthstanding  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary, this  is  the  only  production  made  by  Mr. 
Griffith   since   "The   Clansman." 

LARGE   SYMPHOXY  ORCHESTRA 
Prices— Evenings,   $1    to   25c;    matinees  daily, 
75c  to  25c. 


CQRJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Commencing   Sunday    Xight,   Oct.    8 
America's  Greatest   Show 

A  WORLD  OF  PLEASURE 

125    People— Mostly    Girls 

\VM.     XORRIS.     COXROY     and     LeMAIRE. 

Courtney   Sisters,   Collins  and  Hart, 

Margaret    Edwards 

Xigbts,   50c  to  $2;    Sat.   mat.,  25c  to  $1.50 

WED.    AXD    FRI.    MATS,    BEST   SEATS,    SI 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite   MaiDD 


Pretty    Girls!      Music!      Mirth! 

"THE   SOCIETY   BUDS" 

The  Tabloid   with  the  Punch 

JOHNSON'S   CREOLE   BAND 

Ragtime    Supreme 

WELCH.    MEALY  and    MONTROSE.    Makers 

of  Laughter;    KARTELLI,    the  Juggler  on   the 

Slack   Wire:    CLAUDIA   COLEMAN  in    Songs 

and     Imitations;     BERT     DEVORE     in     "The 

Wife,"  and   "THE  CRIMSON   STAIN." 

EXTRA!— THE     STAR      BALL     PLA\ 
Showing  the  World  Series  Play  by  PI 
Morning.      Smoking   permitted. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The  Sunday  supplement  heading  now  among 
the  commonest,  "New  Things  That  Every 
Woman  Ought  to  Know,"  prepares  us  for  a 
fresh  revelation  of  feminine  capacities.  They 
have  been  hidden  for  ages,  repressed  by  the 
iron  heel  of  man,  but  now  in  the  light  of  a 
new  and  a  better  day  they  are  springing  to 
fertile  growth. 

Women,  it  seems,  have  been  inventing 
things  in  order  to  lighten  their  own  labors 
and  those  of  their  suffering  sisters.  They 
have  discovered  that  nothing  on  this  terres- 
trial plane  is  absolutely  useless,  that  nothing 
ought  ever  to  be  thrown  away,  that  the  most 
trivial  and  even  objectionable  articles  can  be 
transformed  by  prodigious  labor  and  a  prodi- 
gal expenditure  of  time  into  something  else 
that  for  some  inscrutable  reason  a  woman 
wants  to   own. 

For  example,  we  all  like  to  have  a  shower 
bath  at  intervals,  but  we  are  deterred  by 
plumbers'  bills.  Our  passion  for  cleanliness 
must  be  satiated  in  humbler  and  less  costly 
ways.  Such  at  least  has  been  the  case  until 
now,  but  it  will  be  the  case  no  longer.  We 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  assemble  the  neces- 
sary ingredients  and  to  construct  a  shower 
bath  of  our  own.  A  woman  in  the  Sunday 
supplement  tells  us  how  to  do  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  things  that  "women's  brains  have 
evolved." 

First  you  take  a  two-gallon  tin  bucket. 
Then  you  destroy  it  as  a  bucket  by  punching 
a  hole  in  the  bottom.  You  have  now,  so  to 
speak,  burned  your  boats,  and  if  you  should 
fail  in  the  construction  of  the  shower  bath, 
you  will  have  to  use  the  bucket  for  the  mak- 
ing of  Christmas  presents,  since  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing,  from  potato  parings  upward, 
that  can  not  be  devoted  to  this  lofty  and 
loving  purpose.  Just  get  firmly  into  your 
mind  the  two  main  axioms  of  modern  do- 
mestic womanhood,  that  nothing  must  ever  be 
thrown  away  and  that  time  has  no  value,  and 
you  will  have  the  key  to  the  new  economy 
that  "women's  brains  have  evolved." 

But  to  return  to  our  shower  bath.  Having 
punched  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  bucket, 
you  "solder  in  the  opening  a  piece  of  metal 
piping  two  inches  long."  This  stage  of  the 
proceedings  is  passed  over  rapidly,  perhaps 
from  a  dim  recognition  that  there  is  no 
woman  alive,  or  man  either,  who  could  per- 
form such  a  feat  without  skilled  instruction. 
Then  you  attach  to  the  pipe  a  length  of 
rubber  tubing,  finish  it  off  with  a  sprayer 
from  a  watering  pot,  and  there  you  are.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  hoist  the  bucket  up  to 
the  ceiling  by  means  of  a  pulley,  place  a  good- 
sized  tin  tub  underneath,  remove  your  super- 
fluous clothing,  say  your  prayers,  get  into  the 
tub  with  a  movement  that  must  be  firm,  al- 
though graceful,  and  let  her  go.  The  con- 
trivance, says  the  writer,  will  be  specially 
valuable  in  a  home  where  there  are  many 
children.  And  the  total  cost  is  $1.98,  allow- 
ing 15  cents  for  the  value  of  the  bucket  be- 
fore you  punch  the  hole  in  it,  and  1  cent  for 
the  clothespin  which  is  used  to  pinch  the  rub- 
ber tube  and  so  regulate  the  flow  of  water. 
The  estimate  contains  no  allowance  for  solder- 
ing tools  and  solder,  but  of  course  every 
woman  is  supposed  to  have  these  at  hand  in 
the  drawer  with  her  curling  tongs.  Nor  i;; 
there  any  provision  for  adhesive  plaster  nor 
remedies  for  burns  incurred  in  the  hopeless 
task  of  soldering  a  metal  pipe  to  the  jagged 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  15-cent  bucket.  And 
this  clotted  nonsense  occupies  about  half  a 
column,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  description 
of  other  appliances  equally  futile  and  equally 
impossible.  Are  there  actually  women  who 
read  this  drivel  and  who  try  to  make  these 
preposterous  appliances?  One  must  suppose 
so,  since  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  news- 
paper editors  know  unerringly  what  their 
readers  want. 

If  children  must  have  shower  baths  why 
not  put  the  little  hopefuls  into  a  tub  and 
water  them  from  an  ordinary  watering  can 
like  geraniums  ?  Why  so  complicated  a 
mechanism  of  pulleys,  and  pipes  for  obtaining 
precisely  the  same  results?  The  only  objec- 
tion to  the  watering  can  is  that  it  involves  no 
waste  of  time,  and  of  course  a  waste  of  time 
is  essential  in  all  the  domestic  inventions  that 
"women's  brains  have  evolved." 


The  arrest  of  a  gang  of  blackmailers  in 
Chicago  and  the  similar  arrest  of  another 
group  of  malefactors  in  San  Francisco  must 
cause  a  thrill  of  pride  to  Representative 
James  R.  Mann,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the 
legislative  patron  of  this  sort  of  criminality. 
At  least  it  was  his  ridiculous  law  that  made 
it  possible.  These  gangs  are  made  up  of  men 
and  women,  and  the  woman  are  young  and 
good-looking.  It  is  quite  easy  to  trap  some 
rich  man  into  a  compromising  situation  with 
one  of  the  women.  Almost  anything  will  do 
so  long  as  it  has  the  faintest  taint  of  suspicion 
about  it,  and  then  threats  and  perjury  will 
do  the  rest.  An  hysterical  conviction  that  all 
men  are  white  slavers,  actual  or  potential,  has 
jeen   sedulously    fostered   by   legislatures   and 


writers.  At  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  Mann 
act  the  wretched  victim  throws  up  his  hands 
and  surrenders.  Guilt  or  innocence  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  Chicago 
gang  cleared  up  a  trifle  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars,  and  one  wonders  that  it  was 
not  very  much  more. 


The  walls  of  the  Grand  Canon  in  Arizona 
form  a  great  natural  geologic  section,  in  which 
each  layer  of  rock  is  in  its  original  position 
relative  to  those  above  and  below  it.  In  few 
other  places,  however,  is  the  story  of  the  up- 
building of  the  earth's  crust  so  plainly  and 
impressively  told.  As  a  rule  the  geologist  who 
would  decipher  the  records  of  the  rocks  must 
get  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there.  He  may  find 
the  edges  of  some  beds  exposed  in  a  river 
bluff  and  others  sticking  out  on  a  steep  moun- 
tainside. He  determines  by  fossils  or  other 
means  the  order  in  which  the  beds  were  de- 
posited, and  by  putting  all  his  information  to- 
gether he  constructs  what  he  calls  a  columnar 
section  for  the  district  in  which  he  is  working 
— that  is,  a  section  showing  the  order,  thick- 
ness, and  character  of  the  beds.  Such  a  sec- 
tion discloses  the  strata  that  form  the  upper 
part  of  the  earth's  crust  at  that  place,  just  as 
a  slice  of  layer  cake  shows  at  a  glance  the 
various  layers  of  which  it  is  composed.  After 
a  number  of  districts  in  a  region  have  been 
studied  and  their  general  columnar  sections  de- 
termined, the  geologic  history  of  the  region 
can  be  learned  by  comparing  these  sections, 
just  as  the  engineer  who  is  drilling  for  low- 
grade  copper  ores  compares  his  drill  records 
and  thus  learns  the  outlines  of  the  ore  body. 
Such  a  comparison  of  the  beds  at  one  place 
and  another  shows  how  certain  beds  change 
in  character  and  thickness  from  place  to  place 
or  even  thin  out  and  disappear.  It  enables  the 
geologist  to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  the 
former  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  deposits  laid  down  in  deep  water 
from  those  spread  by  rivers  over  their  flood 
plains,  and  to  reconstruct  in  imagination  the 
course  of  events  at  a  time  long  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Grand  Canon. 


The  early  Tarascans,  a  Mexican  tribe,  once 
possessed  the  art.  now  lost,  of  tempering  cop- 
per. One  of  their  legends  is  not  far  removed 
from  the  Bible  story  of  Noah.  According  to 
them,  Trezpi — their  Xoah — escaped  an  all- 
destroying  flood  in  a  great  boat  laden  with 
animals.  Even  the  story  of  the  dove  is 
closely  followed,  for  Trezpi  sent  forth  first 
a  vulture  and  then  a  humming-bird,  and  so 
ascertained  that  dry  land  existed. 
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FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


FLRST  LN  SAFETY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


a 


Sunset  Route" Two    Daily 

Orleans 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Trains    to    New 

via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"Ogden  Route" Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route"— 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following1 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


'EI  PaSO  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to   Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma.  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil-Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 


•rave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise, 


A   New   Orleans  householder  advertised  for  | 
man    to    do    chores    around    the    place,    and  i 
;  advertisement  was  answered  by  a  colored 
in.      "Are    you    married  ?"    asked    the    pros- 
ztive   employer.      "Yas,    suh,    I'se   married," 
jlied  the  applicant,  "but  mah  wife  is  out  of  | 
job." 


"Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  acknowledged  the  clergy- 
man. "Well,  what  do  you  do  about  it?"  "My 
dear  friend,"  replied  the  minister,  laying  down 
his  fork,  "I  simply  do  just  as  I  would  while 
eating  a  nice  fresh  herring.  When  I  come  to 
the  bone  I  quietly  lay  it  to  one  side,  and  go 
on  enjoying  the  meal,  letting  any  idiot  that  in- 
sists on  choking  himself  with  the  bone  do  so." 


The  tourist  in  Scotland  found  the  sunset  ! 
a  Highland  village  one  of  the  most  glorious 
had  ever  seen.  "By  George  !"  he  exclaimed  ; 
an  impassive  native.  "That's  a  gorgeous 
nset,  isn't  it  ?"  The  native  shrugged  his 
ad  a  little  and  looked  critically  at  the  glow- 
l  west.  "No  bad,"  he  drawled.  "No  bad  at 
fer  a  wee  place  like  this." 


They  met  by  chance  in  the  waiting-room 
3  railway  station.  "My  friend,"  began  the 
in  with  the  bag  full  of  tracts,  persuasively, 
ave  you  ever  reflected  on  the  shortness  of 
e,  the  uncertainty  of  all  things  here  below, 
d  the  fact  that  death  is  inevitable?"  "Have 
I  replied  the  man,  cheerfully.  "Well,  I 
Duld   say  so.      I'm   a   life   insurance    agent." 


The  bishop  had  occasion  to  preach  in  one 
the  smaller  Southern  cities,  and  as  soon 
the  service  was  over  many  people  went  to 
n  to  express  their  appreciation  of  his  ser- 
in. One  woman  in  particular  was  most 
tspoken  in  its  praise.  "Why,  bishop,"  she 
d,  "you  can  never  know  what  your  sermon 
:ant  to  me.  It  was  just  like  water  to  a 
iwning  man  I" 

The  laziest  man  in  the  village  was  actually 
nning,  and  running  hard.  On,  on  he  ran. 
til — crash — he  landed  plump  into  the  portly 
ar.  "What — what  is  the  matter?"  gasped 
reverend  gentleman  in  astonishment, 
an't  stop,  sir !"  came  the  hurried  reply. 
ve  just  'eard  o'  some  work."  "And  have 
i  got  the  job?"  asked  the  vicar  interestedly, 
on't  know,  sir  ;  just  goin'  to  see."  "What 
it  ?"  asked  the  clergyman  in  amazement. 
t>me  washin'  for  my  wife." 


When  the  Irish  Volunteers  were  ordered  to 

■  e  up  their  arms,  a  Limerick  man  was  mak- 
I  his  way  to  the  town  hall  to  give  up  his 
le  to  the  military  authorities.  He  was  de- 
-mined  to  put  it  out  of  action  before  handing 

i  in,  so  he  hit  it  a  tremendous  whack  against 
.  ;onvenient  lamp-post  and  completely  bent 
i  barrel.  Then  he  walked  in  and  handed 
1  rifle  to  an  officer,  who  was  rather  sur- 
1  sed,    and    asked :      "What    kind    of    rifle   is 

■  t,  my  man?"  "Oh,"  replied  the  volunteer, 
'  at's  one   I  had  for  firing  around  corners." 

Rossini  tells  the  following  story  of  Paga- 
r  i's  stinginess :  One  night,  after  a  very  suc- 
c  sful    concert,    he    gave    the    cabman    who 

ve  him  to  his  hotel  one  franc.  The  coach- 
tan  well  knew  who  Paganini  was  and,  look- 
i    at  the   solitary   piece    of   money,    he    said 

ealingly  :  "Maestro,  you  have  delighted  all 
I 'is  tonight.  You  have  earned  thousands  of 
iocs  with  your  violin,  and  yet  you  give  me 
ly  one  solitary  franc!"  "Yes,"  replied  the 
xlinist,  "but  I  played  on  one  string.  When 
fcj.  can  drive  me  home  on  one  wheel  I  will 
ft:  you  more." 


)r.  Abernethy  once  visited  a  crusty  old 
1;  d  who  was  laid  up  with  gout.  He  wanted 
t<  ;et  out  with  his  gun,  and  was  in  a  temper, 
a  while  the  doctor  was  looking  at  his  foot 
8  -re  roundly  at  him  for  tinkering  at  his 
ti\,  and  asked  him:  "Why  don't  you  strike 
a  the  root  and  get  me  better?"  Solemnly 
tl  doctor  got  up,  took  his  walking-stick,  and 
s-  shed  to  pieces  a  decanter  of  wine  which 
u  standing  on  the  table.  The  astonished 
fai  sprang  to  his  feet  and  demanded  an  ex- 
p  lation.  "Oh,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  was  only 
51  (ing  at  the  root." 


e  was  one  of  those  sharp  laymen,  always 
r<  ly  with  a  question  which  he  hoped  would 
P  "e  a  poser.  So  when  the  new  minister 
c;  e   to    dine,    he   thought   to    stump    him   by 

rig  :  "Don't  you  come  across  a  good  many 
d  gs  in  the  Bible  that  you  don't  understand, 
li    the  problem  of  Cain's  wife,  for  instance?" 


The  reformer  heard  of  a  case  which  inter- 
ested him  more  than  the  ordinary,  so  he 
sought  out  the  reformed  one  and  asked : 
"You  stopped  smoking  because  she  asked  you 
to?"  "Yep."  "And  you  stopped  drinking  be- 
cause she  asked  you  to  ?"  "Yep."  "And  you 
stopped  swearing  because  she  asked  you  to  ?" 
"Yep."  "And  you  gave  up  your  poker  parties 
and  went  into  refined,  serious  society  for  the 
same  reason  ?"  "Yep,  yep."  "And  yet  you 
never  married  her!"  "Well,  you  see,  after 
I'd  reformed  like  that  I  found  I  could  do 
better." 


There  is  a  certain  little  fellow  into  whose 
heart  his  mother  has  been  for  some  time 
striving  to  instill  the  sentiment  of  generosity, 
which,  to  her  regret,  did  not  appear  to  be 
naturally  present.  The  son  of  a  poor  family 
of  the  neighborhood  she  had  particularly  com- 
mended to  her  boy's  consideration.  The  other 
day  he  came  in  with  beaming  face.  "You 
know  Tom,  that  poor  boy?"  he  said  eagerly. 
"Well,  I  gived  him  half  that  box  of  candy  you 
gived  me."  "You  are  mamma's  own  sweet 
little  man!"  the  fond  mother  approved.  "Was 
he  grateful  ?"  "Oh,  he  'predated  it,  all 
right,"  the  little  fellow  assured  her.  "He  let 
me  lick  him  when  two  other  kids  could  see, 
an'  tomorrow  he's  goin'  to  come  round  by 
the  school  and  let  me  lick  him  right  in  front 
of  everybody,  for  the  other  half  of  the  box." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


It  Didn't  Work. 
They   say   a   man   can   always   quell 

A  brute  beast  with  his  eye, 
If   he    looks   at   him    long   enough. 

And  so  I  thought  I'd  try. 
I  didn't  have  a  brute  beast  near. 

Not  one  was  within  call; 
So  I  tried  a  small,  weak  woman — 

But  it  didn't  work  at  all!  — Life. 


Hyperbolic  Legs. 
One  pleasant  morning,  as  I  sped 

Along  a  busy  street, 
A  sandwich  man  was  just  ahead — 

All  placard,  legs,  and  feet. 

The  trouser-fringe,  the  scuffed  shoe, 
Were  near  their   final   stage; 

His  nether  limbs   had   wandered  to 
Disreputable  age. 

But  as  he  shuffled  through  the  street, 

As  mindless  as  a  clam, 
The  legend  borne  above  those  feet 
Was~  LEGS 

of  choice 
SPRING 
LAMB. 
— Anna  Mathewson,  in  New  York  Post. 


The  Bank  Teller. 
Oh,    the    tiller   of  the   soil 
Turns  the    turf  with   tedious  toil, 

And   he   titillates    the   turnips   and    the   taters; 
And    he    tills    till    tilling    tires, 
Whacking    weeds    and   bursting   briers 

And  the  big  fat  worms  that  tipple  on  tomaters. 
Tall    tales    of    the   tiller    told 
Tell   us  how  he  grubs  up  gold 

With  his  tilling  tools,  the  fortune-favored  feller! 
But   he    sweats   from   sun   to   sun, 
While  at  three  My  work  is  done — 

So    I'm   glad  I'm  not  a  tiller,  but  a  teller! 
— Solomon    Beach,    in    Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 

The  Story  Teller. 
(Take  it  from  one  who   KNOWS.) 
True    a    troubadour    can    truly    say 
He's  through   his  toil  at  close  of  day, 

While   setting  sun    sees   tillers   tilling   still; 
But    it    titillates    a    feller 
When  he  tries  to  tell  a  teller 

That  at  three  he's  thru  the  telling  of  his  till. 
While    his   verse    is   passing  clever, 
I   can    say    that    Never,    Never, 
Has   this    truant    troubadour 
Been    there    before. 

And   he   gathered   all    his   knowledge 

From  a   Correspondence  College 
Or   from   the  large  gold   letters  on  the  door. 
— Parker   L.   Jackson,    4    Montgomery    Street,    San 
Francisco. 


eCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted.     Accounts  of  Individuals,  Finns,  Corporations  and  Banks  Solicited 

IERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Owned  by  the  Stockholder!  of  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  San  FrancUco) 
CAPITAL ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Authorized  to  act  as  Executor  and  as  Trustee  in  all  capacities 


SAFE    DEPOSIT   VAULTS 

In  a  Safe  Deposit  Building 

64  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts $23,801,718.13 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  Secure  Circulation  at  Par 2.8CM),(.hhi  00 

Other  United  -States  Bonds  at  Par 100,000.00 

Other  Bonds 4,266,580.96 

Other  Assets 400,'.47.7o 

Customers'  Liability  on  Letters  of  Credit  and  Ac- 
ceptances      2,756.595.50 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 26.965.S32  18 

$61, 091,674.52 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock $  4,000,00n/,0 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1.933,3."1 .52 

Circulation 2,740,200.00 

Letters  of  Credit.  Domestic  and  Foreigu,  and  Ac- 
ceptances      2,756,595.50 

Deposits 49.661.547 ..50 

$51,091,674.52 


ESTABLISHED  1858 


SUTRO   &  CO. 

Investment  Brokers 

AND   DEALERS  IN   HIGH  GRADE 

SECURITIES 

YIELDING    FROM 

41/2%  to  7% 

DETAILED  INFORMATION  UPON   REQUEST 
INQUIRIES   INVITED 

410  Montgomery  St.     -     S.  F.,  Cal. 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
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from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 


S.   F.   BOOTH,  General  Agent 
42  POWELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS   FIR 
and  PILING 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas    2283 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


The  German  Savings  and   Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only  : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets. 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Are. 
Haigbt  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  rJaighl  and  Belvedere. 

June  30th,  1916: 

Assets $63,811,228.81 

Deposits 60,727,194.92 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,084.033.89 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 222,725.43 

Number  of  Depositors 68,062 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th,  1916,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


CARL  RAISS  &  CO. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

429  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


EVERY  TWO  HOURS 

during  the  day,  a  fast  electric  train 
leaves  San  Francisco.  Key  Route 
Ferry  Depot, 

TO    SACRAMENTO 

Fast  comfortable  service  through  some  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  Central  California. 

Write  for  time  table  and  rates. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic   Manager 
Oakland,  Cal. 


CLUBBING  LIST 

By  special  arrangements  with  the  pub- 
lishers, and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both 
sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  following 
offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this 
office.  Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions 
to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the 
date  of  expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
takes : 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.45 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.85 

Atlantic  Monthly   and  Argonaut 7.25 

Century  and  Argonaut 6.95 

Collier's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 5.25 
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Current   Opinion  and  Argonaut 6.25 

Delineator   and   Argonaut 4.75 
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Field  and  Stream  and  Argonaut 4.75 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 6.30 
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House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.25 
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Judge  and  Argonaut 8.25 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 8.25 

Life   and  Argonaut 8.00 

Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.25 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Munsey's  Magazine   and  Argonaut 5.00 

Nation  and  Argonaut 6.75 

Nineteenth  Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut       7.35 

Outlook  and  Argonaut 6.25 

Outing  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Overland  Monthly   and  Argonaut 4.65 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut      6.00 

Puck    and   Argonaut 8.00 

Review  of  Reviezvs  and  Argonaut 5.50 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Smart   Set   and   Argonaut 5.65 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.55 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Argonaut  4.75 
Youth's  Companion   and  Argonaut 5.5  "> 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle    of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San    Francisco   will   be   found    in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Mis? 
Marion  Newhall,  and  Mr.  Fentriss  Hill.  Miss 
Newhall  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean, 
Mr;.  Arthur  Chesebrough,  and  Mr.  William  Mayo 
Newhall,  Jr.  She  is  a  niece  of  Mr.  George  A. 
Xewhall  and  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Nicker- 
son  Woods,  Mr.  Aimer  Newhall,  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Wlming  Newhall,  Jr.  Mr.  Hill  is  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  William  S.  Kuhn  and  the  uncle  of  Mr. 
Wendell  Kuhn  and  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn.  The  mar- 
riage of  Mis>  Newhall  and  Mr.  Hill  will  take 
place  next   Saturday. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Helen  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
George  Henry  Howard,  Jr.,  was  solemnized 
Wednesday  evening  at  9  o'clock  in  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church.  Rev.  Charles  L.  Miel  officiated, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Edward  Morgan.  Mrs.  John  C. 
Wilson  was  the  matron  of  honor.  The  brides- 
maids were  Miss  Sophie  Eeylard,  Miss  Esther 
Bull,  Miss  Helene  Hooper,  and  Miss  Annette 
Hooper.  Mr.  Henry  Schmieden  Poett  Howard 
was  his  brother's  best  man  and  the  ushers  were 
Mr.  William  Parrott,  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Jr., 
Mr.  Mead  Hamilton,  Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Mr. 
Ashfield  Stow,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Payne.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  have  gone  to  Southern  California  on 
their  wedding  trip  and  upon  their  return  thev 
will   reside  in   Burlingarae. 

Mr.  Richard  Knowles  and  Miss  May  Fisher 
Ashley  were  married  in  New  Bedford,  Massachu 
setts,  last  Wednesday.  Mr.  Knowles  is  the  sou 
of  Mrs.  Charles  Knowles,  formerly  Miss  Ninr 
Adams  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  William  A.  Perry  of  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Edward  Tenny  of  Honolulu  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Wednesday  at  the  Palace,  her  guests  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Van  Dyke  Johns,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Hyde-Smith,  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel,  and 
Mrs.    William    Matson. 

Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  gave  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  com- 
pliment to  Mrs.  William  Storey.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  James  Cunningham,  Mrs.  George 
Shreve,  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch,    and    Mrs.    Robert    Davis. 

Mrs.  Germaine  Vincent  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  tea  Monday  at  her  home  on  Devisadero 
Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  J.  D.  Baker  of  New 
Orleans. 

Miss  Emily  Pope  gave  an  informal  dinner  Tues- 
day   evening    at    her    home    in    Burlingame. 

Miss  Ruth  Taft  gave  a  dinner-dance  Wednes- 
day evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  the  guests  having 
been   bidden  in  honor  of  Miss  Alice   Kecier. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country-  Club. 
Tiie  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mr.  Thornwell  Mul- 
lally,    and    Mr.    Douglas    Alexander. 

Mrs.  Marie  Louise  Parrott  McComas  enter- 
tained informally  at  tea  Friday  at  her  home  in 
Monterey  in  compliment  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Louis 
Parrott. 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell 
gave  a  dinner  Monday  evening  at  their  home  at 
Eon  Mason.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  F.  Monteagle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L. 
House,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Storey,  Mrs.  Eben  Swift,  Major  Sidney  Clo- 
man  and  Mrs.  Cloman,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
and  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Colonel  George  McGunnegle, 
and    Captain    Morris    E.    Locke. 

Mrs.  Alia  Henshaw  Chickering  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
\\  illiam    Griffith    Henshaw    in    Montecito. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon 
and  hridge  Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame 
in  compliment  to  Mrs.   William  S.   Porter. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  luncheon  Monday  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Francis  New- 
lands,  Mrs.  Robert  Chester  Foute,  Mrs.  E.  N. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  William  E.  Sharon,  and  Miss  Au- 
gusta  Foute. 

Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  Rodgers  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday  evening  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Coun- 
try Club.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hobart  Chatfield-Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G. 
Coleman,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    E.    Kendall   Rodgers,  Mr 


and   Mrs.   Cary  Weston,   Mrs.   Ernest  Wiltsee,   Mrs. 
William   Frew,    and   Mrs.    L.   H.    Wetmore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  Del  Monte.  Their  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Hill  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Mack, 
Miss  Marion  Zeiie,  Mr.  John  Plover,  and  Mr. 
Charles    Freeborn. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  compliment- 
ing ber  sister,  Mrs.  Andrew  Moreland.  The 
guests  included  Mrs.  George  Whittell,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Holmes  McKittrick,  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard 
Chase,  Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Stone  Wallace,  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  and 
Miss    Callie    Doyle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  gave  a  dinner 
and  bridge  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Larkin  Street  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ignace 
Jan  Pederewski.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Webb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Land- 
field,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mrs.  J.  Leroy 
Nickel,    and    Mr.    Richard    Tobin. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Monday    at    her   home    in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanderlyn  Stow  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Raymond 
Wilbur  and    Mrs.  Wilbur. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Crocker  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  yachting  party  Sunday, 
the    group    starting    from    Belvedere. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  at 
her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Edward  Tenny  and  her  sister,  Miss  Helen  Noonan. 
The  guests  were  Mrs.  James  Cooper,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Perkins,  Mrs.  Berthe  Welch,  Mrs.  J.  I,eroy 
Nickel,    and    Mrs.    Van    Dyke   Johns. 

The  Misses  May  and  Fannie  Friedlander  gave 
a  luncheon  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Louis 
Parrott. 

Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Gardner  gave  a  tea  Thursday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Mare  Island.  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  John  Ellicott,  Mrs.  Frank 
Bennett,  Mrs.  Milton  Updegraff,  Mrs.  John  F. 
Fleming,  Mrs.  V.  K.  Coman,  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones, 
Miss  Priscilla  Ellicott,  Miss  Dorothy  Bennett,  Miss 
Mary    Gorgas,   and    Miss   Ruth   Hascal. 

Mrs.  Carter  Pitkin  Pomeroy  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  in  honor  of  Miss   Mary  Boardman. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  luncheon  Wednesday  at  her  home 
in   Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  in  San  Mateo.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Grant  Self  ridge, 
Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Stone  Wallace,  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Moreland,  Mrs.  James  Ward 
Keeney,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Philip  Bowles, 
Mrs.  William  Bull  Pringle,  and  Mrs.  Rennie 
Pierre    Schwerin. 

Miss  Mary  Armsby  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  in  San  Rafael  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Alice  Keeler  and  Miss  Ruth  Taft.  The  guests 
were  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  Stanley  Arnold, 
Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Enid  Foster,  and  Miss 
Evelyn    Waller. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
William  Storey.  Those  bidden  to  greet  the  guest 
of  honor  were  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale, 
Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mrs.  Richard  Ivers,  Mrs. 
Macondray  Moore,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mrs. 
Willis  Polk,  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mrs.  Timothy 
Hopkins,   and   Mrs.    Horace    Blanchard    Chase. 

Colonel  Guy  L.  Edie  and  Mrs.  Edie  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  the 
Presidio. 

Mr.  Stewart  Lowery  gave  a  dinner  Friday  even- 
ing at  Del  Monte.  His  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer, 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman,  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Francis 
Carolan. 

Miss  Amy  Long  gave  a  tea  Thursday  afternoon 
at  her  home  in  Piedmont,  complimenting  Mrs.  Earl 
Majors,  who  has  recently  arrived  in  California. 
Miss  Long  was  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests 
by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalan  Long,  Mrs. 
Robert  Van  Sant,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss 
Mary  Adams.  Miss  Adeline  Howard,  Miss  Elsie 
Tenvey,  Miss  Marjorie  Henderson,  and  Miss  Amy 
Requa. 

Miss  Sallie  Maynard  gave  a  tea  Friday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Fillmore  Street  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Harry  Webb.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh,  Mrs.  John  R.  K. 
Nuttall,  Mrs.  William  Fitzhugh,  Mrs.  Stanley 
Stillman.  Mrs.  Charles  Felton,  Mrs.  James  Potter 
Langhorne,  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Delaware  Neilson,  Mrs.  William  Alston 
Hayne,     Mrs.     Henry    J.     Crocker,     Miss     Eleanor 
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Morgan,  Miss  Flora  Low,  and  Miss  Jennie 
Hooker. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  San 
Mateo.  Her  guests  were  Mrs.  James  Athearn 
Folger,  Mrs.  Joseph  Bryant  Crockett,  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Henry 
T.    Scott,    and    Mrs.    William    G.    Irwin. 

Mrs.  William  Holmes  McKittrick  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  luncheon  Wednesday  at  her 
apartment    at    Stanford    Court. 

Colonel  George  McGunnegle  gave  a  dinner  Sat- 
urday  evening  at   his  home  at   Fort    McDowell. 

Mrs.  James  K.  Armsby  gave  a  luncheun  Tues 
day  at  her  home  in    Ross. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Moreland  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday 
at    the   Burlingame  Country   Club. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on    Laguna  Street. 

Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Kno::  of  London  enter- 
tained fourteen  friends  at  a  luncheon  in  Berkeley 
on  Wednesday.  Among  those  present  were  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Cloman, 
Mrs.  Harry  Webb,  Mrs.  Martin,  Mrs.  Charles 
Butters,  Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Landfield,  Mrs.  Allen 
Freeman,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Rickard,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Guth- 
rie, Mrs.  William  Lane,  Mrs.  Ralph  Merritt,  Mrs. 
Charles   Davidson,  and    Miss   Hart  of  Denver. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Boardman  is  giving  today — Saturday 
— at  her  residence  on  California  Street,  a  coming 
out  reception  and  tea  to  her  granddaughter,  Miss 
Mary  Boardman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C. 
Boardman,  Jr.,  and  to  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mrs.  Edith  Blanding  Coleman  has  returned  to 
her  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  from  a  visit 
to  Paso   Rohles. 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan  has  been  spending 
several  days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  at 
their   ranch    in    Mendocino    County. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Garritt  has  returned  to  her 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a  visit  of  several 
weeks    in    Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  the 
Misses  Ethel  and  Helen  Crocker  returned  Mon- 
day to  Burlingame  from  a  visit  to  Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Kuhn  have  taken  the 
home  of  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann  on  Washington 
Street  for  the  winter  months. 

Miss  Maud  Clements  is  the  guest  of  Major- 
General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell  at  their 
home    at    Fort    Mason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  have  closed 
their  home  at  Tahoe  and  have  returned  to  Easton 
for   the   winter. 

Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
left   Thursday    for   a   trip   to   St,    Louis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering,  Jr.,  have  given 
up  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  and  have 
taken   a   house   in    Burlingame    for   the  winter. 

Mrs.  Hippolyte  Dutard,  who  has  been  spending 
several  months  in  Berkeley,  has  returned  to  her 
apartments    at    the    Bellevue   Hotel. 

Mrs.  Matt  Savage  Walton  aud  her  little  son 
are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler 
at  their    home   on    Washington    Street. 

Mrs.  Milton  Esberg  returned  Friday  evening 
to  her  home  on  Washington  Street  from  a  visit 
in  San  Rafael. 

Admiral  William  F.  Fullam,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Fullam  and  Miss  Rhoda  Fullam  left  Satur 
day   for  the  East. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Kirkpatrick,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing the  summer  at  Pleasanton,  will  come  to  town 
within  a  few  days  to  pass  the  winter  months  at 
the    Clift   Hotel. 

Miss  Marian  Huntington  returned  Sunday  to 
her  home  on  Walnut  Street  from  a  visit  to  her 
country  place  at   Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tenny  and  Miss  Helen 
Noonan  of  Honolulu  spent  the  week-end  in  Santa 
Cruz   with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles  C.    Moore. 

Mrs.  William  Delaware  Neilson  and  Dr.  I. 
Walton  Thome  and  Mrs.  Thome  returned  to  San 
Francisco  Tuesday  from  a  trip  to  the  Feather 
River  Inn. 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Santa  Barbara  from  a  brief  visit  to 
Seattle. 

Mr.  C.  Osgood  Hooker,  Jr.,  Mr.  Covington 
Janin,  and  Mr.  Russell  Wilson  left  last  week  for 
the    East  to  continue  their  studies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  who  have  been 
spending  the  summer  in  San  Rafael,  have  reopened 
their  home  on  Green   Street. 

Mr.  John  Neville  has  left  Del  Monte  for  a  trip 
to  the  San  Joaquin   Valley. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Moreland  left  Tuesday  for  her 
home  in  Pittsburg,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks 
in    San    Francisco   and    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  MacFarlane  and  their  little 
daughter  have  arrived  from  Honolulu  for  a  visit 
of  several    months   in    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  spent 
the  week-end  in  San  Mateo  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  returned  Monday  to  the 
Fairmont  from  a  visit  of  a  few  days  at  her  home 
in   San  Rafael. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Black  returned  Monday  to 
San    Francisco  from  a  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Katherine  Biddle  Barette,  who  has  been 
spending  the  summer  with  her  parents,  Colonel 
John  D.  Barrette  and  Mrs.  Barrette,  has  returned 
to     Philadelphia    to    reenter    Bryn    Mawr. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  and  Miss  Florence  Mullen 
have  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  a  visit  to 
Byron    Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum  returned  Monday 
to  their  home  on  Broadway  from  Burlingame, 
where   they    passed    the    summer. 

Miss  Josephine  Ross,  who  has  been  spending 
the  summer  at  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara,  ha? 
gone  to   Seattle  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  will  leave 
next  month  for  a  visit  to  Honolulu. 

Mrs.    George    Barr    Baker,    who    has    been    occu- 


Hotel 

flpdril 

I?sAi$eles 


*  An  absolutely 

fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 


Logical 

headquarters  for 
flan  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Yice-Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


pying  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  Kins 
Davis  in  San  Mateo,  returned  Saturday  to  hci 
home   in   New   York. 

Mrs.    Robert    McMillan,    who    has    been    visi 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Z.  Blakeman, 
during    the    summer,    returned     last    week    to    Fori! 
Totten.     New    York,    where    Captain     McMillan    » 
stationed. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Porter  returned  Monday  to  he> 
apartments  at  the  Clift  Hotel  from  a  visit  o: 
several    weeks    in    Berkeley. 

Miss  GoTirude  Hopkins  and  Miss  Geneviev< 
Bolhin  left  Sunday  for  a  visit  with  Miss  Beatrix 
Nickel    at    her    ranch    in    the    San    Joaquin    Valley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin  have  re 
turned  to  their  home  on  California  Street  fron 
San  Rafael,  where  they  passed  the  summur  will 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller  Filer  returned  Saturdaj 
to  Burlingame  from  Del  Monte.  They  will  spenc 
the   winter  at   the   Hotel   St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Symmes,  who  have  beci 
living  in  Mill  Valley  for  several  months,  ha' 
taken  an  apartment  on  Bush  Street  for  the  win 

Mrs.  Louis  Parrott  is  visiting  her  daughl 
Mrs.  Marie  Louise  Parrott  McComas,  at  her  hoi 
in   Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  are  spend 
a  few  days  at  the  Fairmont  before  taking  posi 
sion   of  their  home  on    Russian  Hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Price  Knott  have 
up  from  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara  and 
taken   apartments  at  the   Bellevue   Hotel. 

Miss  Margaret  Mee,  who  has  been  at  the  Adl 
Sanatorium    for  several   days,    has   returned   to 
home   in    San    Rafael. 

Major  Lawrence  Brown,  U.  S.  A.,  ami  Mr; 
Brown  are  visiting  Mrs.  A.  N.  Buchanan  at  he 
home   on    Pacific   Avenue. 


"Pa,  what  is  diplomacy?"  "Diplomacy,  m; 
boy,  is  the  art  of  being  disagreeable  pleas 
antly." — Chicago  Herald. 


ORCHARD  HILL  KENNELS 

PAICINES,  CAL 

PUPPIES   FOR  SALE 

German  Shepherd  (Police I  Dogs      Pure,  bred 
from  imported  stock.  Pedigreed.  Sired  by  Prince 
Uhlenburg    A.K.C.  iilo,14i>-.and  out  of  Alice  von  I 
der  Kornerwiese  (S.  Z.  B.  17.321.  A.  K.  C.  215.147). 


HOTEL  SUTTER 

Cor.  SUTTER  and  KEARNY  STREETS 
FIREPROOF-EUROPEAN  PLAN 


Now  under  the  management  of 

George  Warren  Hooper 

Formerly  of  the  Occidental  Hotel 

RATES:    Rooms  without  bath   $1 
and  $1.50  per  day;  with  bath,  $1.50; 
and  $2  per  day. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Men's  Luncheon 

Served    in    Grill 

50  Cents 


Dancing  every  evening, 
except  Sunday,  in  the 
Rose  Room.  Hickman's 
Orchestra. 
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s<*Hawaii: 
NOW 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  I 
Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Eveiy  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 

HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  cover 
Also  a  la  Carte 


HOTEL 
OAKLAND 

fft  The  servant  problem  is  solved. 

•I  Extraordinarily    low    rates    to 
permanent  guests. 

Investigate 

CARL  SWORD,  Manager 


"Day  Nursery"  Benefit 
Among  what  we  may  call  the  domestic 
charities  of  San  Francisco  none  is  more  de- 
serving than  the  "Day  Nursery"  at  246  Sec- 
ond Street,  which  undertakes  to  care  for  the 
small  children  of  mothers  compelled  to  earn 
their  livelihood  by  daily  work.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  Day  Nursery  now  averages  sixty- 
five  each  day,  and  the  growing  cost  of  food 
and  attendance  make  it  necessary  for  the  di- 
rectors to  appeal  to  the  public  for  assistance. 
A  benefit  entertainment  in  behalf  of  the  Day 
Nursery  will  be  given  at  the  Techau  Ice 
Palace  Wednesday  evening,  18th  instant,  at  8 
p.  in.  The  price  of  general  admission  is  $1, 
reserved  seats  $1.50,  boxes  $15  to  $50.  There 
has  been  a  gratifying  advance  sale  of  the  re- 
served seats  and  boxes,  and  the  evening  prom- 
ises to  be  brilliant  in  a  social  sense  and  profit- 
able to  the  nursery.  The  directors  of  the 
association  are :  Mrs.  E.  L.  Griffith,  presi- 
dent ;  Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin,  vice-president ;  Mrs. 
S.  B.  McNear,  secretary  ;  Miss  M.  B.  Coppee, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  F.  B.  Anderson,  Mrs.  William 
Tubbs,  Mrs.  James  Coffin,  Mrs.  George 
Wright,  Mrs.  D.  Y.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Frank 
West,  Mrs.  Henry  Campbell,  Mrs.  W.  O. 
Wayman,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Taylor. 

Red  Cross  Benefit  Dansant. 
A  the  dansant  is  to  be  given  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  next  Saturday  afternoon,  October  14th, 
in  aid  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross.  Nearly  all 
of  the  tables  have  been  taken,  and  so  great 
is  the  demand  that  one  of  the  large  dining- 
rooms  adjacent  to  the  sun  court  has  also 
been  engaged  by  the  committee  in  charge. 
The  hours  are  from  4  to  7  o'clock,  and  at  5 
there  will  be  a  Russian  Ballet,  produced  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mme.  Elvira  Morosine, 
with  Gilbert  Littlejohn  and  his  sister,  Lily, 
as  principals,  and  eight  pretty  danseuses. 
The  music  will  be  furnished  by  the  band 
from  the  naval  station  at  Yerba  Buena  Island. 
Tickets  and  tables  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Red  Cross  headquarters,  502  California 
Street;  at  the  Woman's  Exchange,  70  Post 
Street,   and  the  principal  hotels. 


A  Dramatic  Recital. 
On  Thursday  evening,  October  12th.  Gerda 
Wismer  Hofmann  will,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Robert  J.  Nicholls,  soprano,  Mr.  Robert  Bur- 
ton, baritone,  and  Mr.  Gyula  Ormay  at  the 
piano,  give  a  dramatic  recital  in  Sorosis  Hall, 
356    Sutter    Street. 


Androcles  and  the  Lion,"  Greek  Theatre. 
By  special  permission  of  the  author,  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  funniest  comedy,  "Androcles 
and  the  Lion,"  will  be  produced  for  the  first 
time  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  Greek  The- 
atre, Berkeley,  this — Saturday — evening,  at 
8:15  o'clock.  It  will  be  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  English  Club  and  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Reginald  Travers.  General  admission  is 
50  cents  ;  reserved  seats,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland,  the  Associated  Students' 
Store,  Tupper  &  Reed's,  the  Glessner-Morse 
Company's,  the  Sign  of  the  Bear,  and  Sadler's, 
Berkeley,  are  75  cents  and  $1. 


The  role  of  Domini  Enfilden  in  the  massive 
stage  production  of  "The  Garden  of  Allah" 
will  be  played  by  the  American  actress,  Sarah 
Truax,  when  the  company  comes  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre.  The  engagement  is  looked 
forward  to  with  interest,  and  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  season  in 
contemplation  at  the   Columbia. 


Cyrus  Peirce  &  Company 

announces  the  opening  of  offices  in  the  Insurance  Exchange,  433 
California  Street,  San  Francisco,  to  engage  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  bonds  and  other  conservative  investment  securities. 

<I  The  business  is  under  the  active  management  of  Mr.  Cyrus 
Peirce,  who,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  has  been  the  Manager  and 
President  of  N.  W.  Halsey  &  Company  of  California. 

<I  Through  close  affiliations  with  several  important  houses  of  is- 
sue in  the  East,  clients  are  afforded  a  diversity  of  investments  of 
high  character. 

^  New  York  connections  have  been  established,  enabling  efficient 
service  to  be  rendered  in  the  execution  of  orders  in  securities  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

*I  Expert  individual  attention  will  be  given  to  the  interests  of  our 
clients  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  securities  best  suited  to  their 
particular  needs. 


REGISTER 
NOW! 

To  the  Men  and  Women  of  San  Francisco : 

EVERY  MAN  AND  WOMAN  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  who  is 
entitled  to  vote  should  REGISTER  IMMEDIATELY.  Saturday, 
October  7,  is  the  last  day  on  which  you  can  register  in  order  to  vote  at 
the  Presidential  election  on  November  7. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  REGISTERED  SINCE  JANUARY  1,  1916, 
you  must  register  before  October  7  in  order  to  vote  on  November  7. 

In  addition  to  the  Registrar's  office  at  the  New  City  Hall,  there  are 
thirteen  booths  throughout  the  city  where  you  can  register.  The  facili- 
ties of  the  Registrar's  office  are  so  excellent  that  it  will  not  take  you 
over  THREE  MINUTES  to  register,  either  at  the  main  office  or  at  any 
of  the  branch  booths  listed  below. 

THE  OBLIGATION  TO  VOTE  on  every  measure  and  every  can- 
didate offered  for  your  decision  on  November  7  rests  upon  you  men 
and  women  of  San  Francisco  who  are  entitled  to  vote. 

WHATEVER  YOU  WOMEN  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  MAY 
HAVE  THOUGHT  about  suffrage,  whether  you  favored  or  opposed 
suffrage,  suffrage  is  here.  You  now  have  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
IMPERATIVE  OBLIGATION  to  vote.  In  order  to  vote  you  must 
REGISTER. 

YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  to  aid  in  placing  on  the  statute  books, 
or  keeping  off  the  statute  books,  measures  of  vital  concern  to  your 
family ;  matters  of  vital  concern  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
this  city.  You  have  the  same  right  regarding  officials  elected  to  uphold 
those  laws. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  gives  to  every  man  and  woman  in  San 
Francisco  an  equal  voice  in  determining  measures  of  immediate  benefit 
to  the  individual  and  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  city,  the  state,  and  the 
country  in  which  we  live. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CIVIC  DUTY,  which  makes  this  appeal, 
does  not  presume  to  instruct  you  how  you  should  vote.  Its  sole  func- 
tion now  is  to  urge  you  to  register  in  order  that  you  may  vote  on  No- 
vember 7.  This  Committee  believes  that  a  majority  of  American  citi- 
zens in  any  community  believe  in  RIGHT,  JUSTICE,  and  DECENCY, 
and  that  when  a  REAL  MAJORITY  of  citizens  in  any  community  go 
to  the  polls  and  VOTE,  right,  justice,  and  decency  are  assured. 

THE  MAN  OR  WOMAN  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  who  at  this  time 
refuses  to  register  is  SHIRKING  THE  HIGHEST  DUTY  OF  AN 
AMERICAN  CITIZEN. 

REGISTER   NOW! 

The  COMMITTEE  ON  CIVIC  DUTY  has  gent  an  ap- 
peal to  every  home  and  business  house  listed  in  the  tele- 
phone directory. 

With  this  appeal  have  been  sent  two  cards,  to  be  signed 
and  returned  to  this  Committee  by  all  citizens  who  believe 
in  the  principles  set  forth  by  this  Committee. 

Sign  and  return  these  cards  WHETHER  YOU  HAVE  REGISTERED 
OR  WHETHER  YOU  HAVE  NOT  REGISTERED,  so  that  you  may  be 
kept  on  the  mailing  list  of  this  Committee.  No  names  will  be  made  public 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever  without  the  consent  of  the  person  signing  the 
card. 

IN  REGISTERING  TODAY,  AND  IN  VOTING  ON  NOVEM- 
BER 7,  on  ALL  measures  and  for  ALL  candidates,  you  will  have  exer- 
cised your  highest  obligation  of  citizenship. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CIVIC  DUTY 

H.  U.  BRANDENSTEIN President 

WILLIAM  T.  SESNON First  Vice-President 

FREDERICK  J.  KOSTER Second  Vice-President 

MISS  LAURA  McKINSTRY Third  Vice-President 

MRS.  M.  C.  SLOSS Fourth  Vice-President 

ARTHUR  LEGALLET Fifth  Vice-President 

GEORGE  C.   BOARDMAN Secretary 

JOHN   A.    McGREGOR Treasurer 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITEE 

JOHN  S.  DRUM  A.  B.  C.  DOHRMANN 

WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON  MILTON  H.  ESBERG 

MARSHALL  HALE  C.  H.  BENTLEY 

ANDREW  CARRIGAN  W.  D.  FENNIMORE 

RICHARD  W.  COSTELLO  DR.  THEO.  RETHERS 

GEORGE  Q.  CHASE  ANGELO  J.  ROSSI 

DR.  WASHINGTON  DODGE  GEORGE  M.   ROLPH 


WHERE  TO 

Registrar's  Office,  City  Hall. 
Brizzolara's  Real   Estate   Office,  Colum- 
bus Ave.  and  Vallejo  St. 
Wulzen's    Pharmacy,    16th    and    Castro 

Sts. 
St.  Francis  Hotel,  Powell  and  Geary  Sts. 
Palace  Hotel,  Market  St. 
The  Emporium,  Market  St. 
Lippman's,  22d  and  Mission  Sts. 

These  office?  are  open  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 
to  5  P.  M.  and  evenings  7:30  to  10. 

Remember,  that  if  you  have  not  regis 
register  now  in  order  to  vote  November  7. 

REGISTER 

Owl  Drug  Company,  Geary  and  Fill- 
more Sts. 

Presidio  Market,  10th  Ave.  and  Clement 
St. 

Romey's  Market,  1541   Haight  St. 

Prager's,  Jones  and  Market  Sts. 

San  Francisco  Center,  220  Post  St. 

Union  Iron  Works. 

Colton  House,  224  Third  St. 

City  Hall  Registration  Office  open  9  A.  M. 

tered  since  Jannary  1.  this  year,  you  must 

REGISTER  NOW! 
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Studio  Sacks  E>1 
140  Geary    Stree.' 


Telepkoive 


KwriyZWl 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 

Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


HONOLULU 

TL*  V..  #A  C*%}— Splendid  Twin-Screw 
lite  nay  tO  UOI  lo.oooton  JmirtalStmrs. 
OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  •*sierr»","Soho W'.'YQmiM" 


/SmtoSyd»«r.Au«i™ii«\   Sailings  every  21  days. 
tct.17,  Nov.  7,  Nov.  28 


\PacTour.»337.60lEtCl 


THE  FAR  EAST 

Japan — Korea — Manchuria 
China— The  Philippines 

FulI^Tours  de  Luxe  with 
Escort — Special  Features 


Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 
C89  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Black— I  want  to  put  my  money  into  some- 
thing safe.  White— Try  a  fireproof  vault.— 
Lamb. 

Barber  (entertaining  his  customer  as  usual) 
— Your  hair  is  getting  very  gray,  sir.  Cus- 
toiner— I'm  not  surprised.  Hurry  up.— Toledo 
Blade. 

Madge — To  save  time,  why  don't  you  wear 
your  bathing  suit  under  your  street  clothes  ? 
Marjorie — How  can  I,  dear?  It  shows. — 
Judge. 

Gwendolyn — I  don't  believe  Cholly's  ever 
done  anything  to  be  ashamed  of.  Gladys — 
How  could  he?  He's  never  done  anything  at 
all. — Dallas  News. 

The  Missus — What  are  you — a  man  or  a 
mouse  ?  Hubby — A  man,  dearie.  Were  I  a 
mouse,  I'd  have  you  on  top  of  that  table 
shrieking  for  help. — Puck. 

Teacher — A  nomad  is  a  person  who  moves 
about  a  great  deal — never  remains  long  in 
one  place.  Johnny,  name  some  tribe  of  no- 
mads.    Johnny— Cooks. — Boston   Globe. 

Mrs.  Knicker — James,  I  wish  you  would 
fire  the  cook.  Knicker — It  is  so  close  to  elec- 
tion that  the  President  says  we  shall  have  to 
grant  her  demands  and  arbitrate  afterward. — 
The  Sun. 

"When  ye're  whipped,"  said  Mr.  Dolan, 
"ye  ought  to  say  ye've  had  enough."  "If  I've 
the  stringth  left  to  say  I've  had  enough,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Rafferty,  "I'm  not  whipped  yet." — 
Washington  Star. 

"I  hope,"  said  the  advocate  of  moral  up- 
lift, "that  you  do  not  castigate  your  children 
as  a  means  of  development."  "No,  ma'am." 
said  Mrs.  Lapsling,  "I  believe  in  usin*  the 
strap   when   it's   necessary." — Buffalo   Courier. 

"I  tell  you,"  said  Pat,  "the  ould  frinds  are 
the  best,  after  all,  and,  what's  more,  I  can 
prove  it."  "How  are  you  goin'  to  prove  it?" 
"Where  will  you  find  a  new  frind  that  has 
shtud  by  ye  as  long  as  the  ould  ones  have  ?" 
— Answers. 

"Steward,  how  long  will  it  be  before  we 
reach  port  ?"  "About  two  hours,  ma'am." 
"Oh,  dear,  I  shall  die  before  then."  "Very 
likely,  ma'am.  But  you'll  be  all  right  again 
when  you've  been  ashore  a  little  while." — 
Boston    Transcript. 

"Now  that  you  have  heard  my  daughter, 
where    would    you    advise    her    to    go    to    take 


Too  Bad  About  "Aida" 

•J  It  proves  that  weather,  like  mining,  is 
uncertain.  Today  the  miner  has  good  ore ; 
tomorrow  —  he  does  not  know,  but  he 
hopes. 

♦J  The  thoughtful  man  takes  no  chances 
on  tomorrow.  He  knows  wherein  safety 
lies,  and  he  rents  a  safe  deposit  box  for  his 
valuable  papers. 

Cfl  Fireproof  and  burglar-proof  safe  deposit 
boxes  for  as  little  as  $4  a  year  at  the 
Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


singing   lessons?"      "To    any   thinly   populated 
district." — Life. 

"So  that  pretty  canvasser  sold  you  a  book, 
eh?"  "No,  'she  sold  me  a  couple  of  smiles 
and  threw  the  book  in." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Husband  (after  the  theatre) — Well,  how 
did  you  like  the  play?  His  Wife — Very  well, 
indeed.  There  was  only  one  impossible  thing 
in  it.  The  second  act  takes  place  two  years 
after  the  first,  and  the  family  still  have  the 
same    servant. — New    York   Sun. 

O' Flaherty — Misther  O'Sullivan,  will  ye 
shtop  and  have  a  frindly  discussion  on  the 
matter  of  Home  Rule?  O'Sullivan — It's  sorry 
I     am,     but     it's    not     convanint    just    now. 


O' 'Flaherty — And  why  not,  honey  ?  O'Sulli- 
van— Why,  to  tell  ye  the  truth.  O'Flaherty,  I  j 
haven't  got  me  shtick  handy. — Tit-Bits. 

"I  heard  Mr.  Suburbs  speaking  most  beau- 
tifully of  his  wife  to  another  lady  on  the 
train  just  now.  Rather  unusual  in  a  man 
these  days."  "Not  under  the  circumstances. 
That  was  a  new  cook  he  was  escorting  afYi 
— Rehoboth   Sunday  Herald. 

"Three  times  now  my  wife  has  sent  for  flit 
money  to  come  home  from  her  summer  trip 
on."  "Three  times  !  And  she  hasn't  come  home 
yet  ?  Changes  her  mind  and  spends  the 
money,  I  presume?"  "Oh,  no,  she  wouldn't 
do  that."  "Then 
"I  haven't  sent  it  to  her  yet 


hy  hasn't  she  come  home?" 
■Houston  Posl.> 
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Circus  Methods  in  the  Illinois  Campaign. 
Those  who  are  grieving  upon  the  theory  that  "old- 
ashioned  enthusiasm"  has  gone  out  of  politics  will  be 
Interested  in   certain   campaign  methods  now   actively 
employed  in  the  Illinois  campaign.    Frank  O.  Lowden, 
Republican  candidate  for  governor,  accompanied  by  all 
lis    colleagues    on    the     state    ticket,    together    with 
'  andidates   for   representatives   at   large   in   the   state, 
.nd  Mrs.  Busey,  nominee  for  university  trustee,  have 
tarted  on  a  twenty-day  special  train  tour  that  prom- 
ses  to  be  one  of  the  most  spectacular  the  country  has 
l-ver  seen.     The  party  will  visit  each  of  the  one  hun- 
dred counties  in  the  state  and  will  hold  a  big  meeting 
;omewhere  every  night.     A  flat-car  generously  deco- 
ated  with  patriotic  colors  brings  up  the  rear  of  the 
'pecial  train  and  serves  as  a  speaker's  platform,  like- 
wise as  a  base  for  a  mortar  gun  which  will  announce 
rrival  of  the  train  at  each  of  many  hundred  stops. 
Vhen  the  train  approaches  a  town  an  aerial  bomb  will 
e  fired,  releasing  an  American  flag  designed  to  float 
verhead   while  the  meeting  is   in   progress.     As  the 
rain  pulls  out  another  bomb  will  be  exploded  releasing 
bout  1000  buttons  bearing  the  name  of  Lowden,  for 
.•hich  it  is  presumed  there  will  be  a  lively  scramble, 
he  train  will  also  carry  a  baby  elephant  named  Chin- 


Chin,  and  on  Chin-Chin's  embroidered  blanket  is  the 
inscription,  "I  am  for  Hughes,  Fairbanks,  Lowden,  and 
the  G.  O.  P."  It  will  be  a  hard  heart  truly  which 
fails  to  melt  under  the  influence  of  all  this  spectacu- 
larity. 

The  Newest  Phase  of  Submarine  Warfare. 

Theoretically  the  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  limited  to  the  terri- 
torial area  within  three  miles  off-shore.  Everything 
past  the  three-mile  line  is  neutral  water,  as  definitely 
beyond  our  jurisdiction  as  if  it  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  We  have  no  right,  therefore,  to  say  to 
the  German  government  or  to  any  other  that  its  ships 
of  war  may  not  operate  in  legitimate  warfare  off  the 
American  coast  provided  they  do  not  bring  their  activi- 
ties inside  the  three-mile  line.  On  notable  occasions 
we  ourselves  have  carried  naval  operations  close  to  the 
line  of  nationalized  waters.  It  was  in  the  Channel 
which  divides  Great  Britain  from  the  European  main- 
land that  Paul  Jones  won  his  famous  victory.  Again 
it  was  just  outside  the  line  of  French  jurisdiction  at 
Cherbourg  that  the  Kearsarge  fought  and  sunk  the 
Alabama. 

None  the  less  the  exploit  of  the  German  "U-boat  53" 
in  the  vicinage  of  Nantucket  Island  is  an  affront  to  the 
United  States  if,  as  is  probable,  the  destructive  activi- 
ties of  this  boat  were  directed  from  the  shore  or 
based  upon  information  gained  under  the  privileges  of 
American  hospitality  the  previous  day.  Furthermore, 
the  assaults  of  the  submarine  would  have  been  fatal 
to  many  scores  of  noncombatants  if  they  had  been  de- 
livered in  the  open  sea.  What  was  done  could  not 
have  been  done  in  conformity  with  rules  of  war  but  for 
the  proximity  of  the  scene  of  operations  to  the  Ameri- 
can shore. 

It  is  entirely  within  belligerent  rights  to  blockade 
an  enemy  country.  But  here  we  have  a  species  of 
blockade  which  in  its  effect  is  an  embargo  upon 
a  neutral  country.  That  the  United  States  should 
permit  an  embargo  to  be  placed  at  its  doors  and  sus- 
tained by  direction  or  information  from  its  own  shores 
is  unthinkable.  Likewise  it  is  not  reasonable  that  we 
should  permit  such  operations  of  war  so  near  our  coast 
as  to  make  it  necessary  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
charity  that  we  should  patrol  the  scenes  of  action  with 
relief  boats. 

This  latest  exploit,  like  those  which  came  earlier, 
tends  to  condemn  the  whole  scheme  of  submarine 
warfare  upon  commercial  ships  as  within  the  lines 
of  humanitarian  proscription.  Since  time  out  of  mind 
it  has  been  permitted  to  ships  of  war  to  destroy 
ships  of  commerce  of  enemy  countries,  but  only  under 
conditions  safeguarding  the  lives  of  noncombatants. 
This  upon  the  theory  that  men  of  war  must  not  make 
war  upon  men  of  peace.  But  the  conditions  under 
which  submarine  warfare  must  be  waged,  if  we  may 
accept  Germany's  own  theory,  are  necessarily  fatal  to 
noncombatants  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  last  Sunday, 
the  scene  of  operations  is  near  a  hospitable  shore;  and 
even  under  this  condition  the  hazard  is  grave. 

Regarding  the  matter  broadly,  submarine  operations 
approach  nearer  the  tactics  of  piracy  than  of  legiti- 
mate warfare.  The  "U-boat"  is  more  assassin  than 
soldier.  It  is  argued  that  as  a  new  engine  of  war  it 
must  be  permitted  to  make  its  own  laws.  But  we  find 
nothing  in  logic  nor  in  morals  in  support  of  this  de- 
mand. And  until  the  tactics  of  assault  or  the  laws  of 
war  shall  be  changed  the  submarine  ought,  we  believe 
to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  pirate  when  its  opera- 
tions are  not  strictly  limited  to  assaults  upon  ships  of 
war. 

One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  the  American  people 
will  not  consent  tamely  to  a  phase  of  war  which 
depends  for  direction  and  support  from  American  soil 


and  which  tends  to  make  a  shambles  of  our  national 
watergates. 

Our  Dealings  with  Latin  America. 

The  course  of  the  Wilson  administration  in  its  deal- 
ings with  various  Latin-American  countries  is  a  record 
of  surprising  contradictions.  The  policies  pursued 
in  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua  are 
very  different  from  our  course  in  Mexico.  In  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo,  for  example,  we  have  conducted 
two  brisk  little  wars  and  conquered  two  little  repub- 
lics. What  we  have  done  we  have  of  course  done  for 
their  souls'  good.  And  we  have  not  emitted  any  piffle 
about  respect  for  the  territorial  integrity  and  political 
sovereignty  of  those  peoples. 

In  Panama  we  are  proceeding  in  rather  a  mixed 
fashion.  We  did  not  supervise  the  national  election  in 
July,  for  that  would  have  been  intervention.  But 
we  did  take  from  the  army,  the  people,  and  the 
police  of  Panama  all  their  guns  and  store  them  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  where  to  this  day  they  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  General  Clarence  Edwards  of  the  American 
army.  The  explanation  is  that  there  was  in  prepara- 
tion a  revolution  or  series  of  revolutions  which  in  the 
judgment  of  American  officials  was  not  healthy  in  re- 
spect of  Panama  to  the  Canal  Zone.  Even  the  most 
determined  revolutionists  can  not  revolute  very  far 
without  guns;  therefore  in  our  character  of  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend — (and  overlord) — we  disarmed 
everybody  and  placed  their  weapons  in  cold  storage. 
Of  course  the  transaction  was  covered  by  a  polite 
fiction.  The  Panamans  under  this  fiction  voluntarily 
disarmed  and  turned  their  guns  over  to  the  American 
soldiers.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  preceding  this 
strictly  voluntary  action  the  Panama  authorities  were 
politely  told  that  if  they  didn't  hand  over  their  arms 
the  American  soldiers  on  the  Zone  would  go  over  and 
get  them. 

Then  there  is  Nicaragua.  A  strong  policy  is  being 
pursued  there,  but  under  difficulties.  The  government 
is  maintained  in  power  against  various  revolutionary 
conspiracies  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  a  body  of 
American  marines  at  Managua.  The  story  of  this  oc- 
cupation is  interesting.  During  the  Taft  administration 
Brown,  Seligman  &  Co.  of  New  York  loaned  $1,500,000 
to  Nicaragua  under  certain  guaranties  endorsed  by  the 
United  States  government.  Hence  the  marines  at 
Managua.  Brown,  Seligman  &  Co.,  through  default 
on  interest  and  other  incidental  matters,  now  have  the 
loan,  also  the  Nicaraguan  Railroad,  the  Nicaraguan 
National  Bank,  and  some  other  properties.  When  the 
matter  of  the  proposed  treaty  between  the  United  Stater 
and  Nicaragua  with  respect  to  Canal  rights  came  up 
in  the  Bryan  administration  of  the  State  Department 
Brown,  Seligman  &  Co.  placed  a  covetous  eye  on  the 
$3,000,000  which  we  were  to  pay  Nicaragua.  They  pre- 
sented the  facts  of  their  Nicaraguan  loan  to  Mr.  Bryan, 
who  obligingly  told  the  firm  to  prepare  a  form  of  con- 
tract guaranteeing  that  the  money  ($3,000,000)  should 
be  paid  to  that  firm  instead  of  to  the  government  of 
Nicaragua.  Why  $3,000,000  in  place  of  the  original 
$1,500,000  is  something  not  yet  explained. 

The  contract  as  desired  by  Brown,  Seligman  &  Co. 
was  duly  prepared  by  them  and  was  duly  signed  by  Mr. 
Bryan  and  passed  to  the  possession  of  the  firm.  No 
record  of  it  was  made  in  the  department  and  no- 
body, it  seems,  knew  anything  about  it  until  the 
State  Department  and  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  started  to  apportion  the 
money  among  Nicaragua's  many  creditors.  Then  came 
Brown,  Seligman  &  Co.  with  their  contract  and  de- 
manded the  whole  of  the  $3,000,000.  It  was  a  tre- 
mendous surprise  to  the  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  of  course  a  tremendous  disappointment  to  the 
Nicaraguan  government  and  to  its  creditors.     A? 
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ready  suggested,  nobody  is  able  to  explain  why  the 
claim  of  Brown.  Seligman  &  Co.  has  grown  from 
$1,503,000  to  $3,000,000  plus  a  railroad,  a  bank,  and 
other  interests."  It  has  been  suggested  that  Brown, 
Seligman  &  Co.  give  up  the  collateral  upon  receiving 
pavment  of  their  loan.  But  this  Brown,  Seligman  & 
Co..  who  seem  to  be  very  capable  business  men,  are  not 
disposed  to  do.  They  are  willing  for  money  in  hand 
to  let  go  the  evidence  of  debt,  but  not  of  the  property 
acquired.  No  doubt  it  will  require  the  services  of  a 
"commission"  to  determine  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  case. 

Xow  why  do  we  deal  with  the  little  countries  of 
Haiti.  Santo  Domingo.  Panama,  and  Nicaragua  in  one 
spirit  and  method  and  with  Mexico  in  another  spirit 
and  method?  The  answer  is  that  these  little  countries 
are  outside  the  lines  of  common  observation,  too  small 
in  their  affairs  and  interests  to  enlist  attention  from 
anvbody.  On  the  other  hand,  Mexico  is  much  in  the 
public  eye.  The  President — he  of  the  one-track  mind 
— taking  note  of  that  which  is  in  the  public  eye,  has 
mixed  personally  in  Mexican  matters  and  has  let  the 
underlings  of  the  State  Department  handle  the  smaller 
countries.  -And  they  have  made  a  much  better  job  of 
Haiti.  Santo  Domingo.  Panama,  and  Nicaragua  than 
he  with  Mexico.  t 

Fame  and  Efficiency. 

There  is  small  likelihood  that  the  commission  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Adamson  act  under  instruction  to  ob- 
serve the  workings  of  the  eight-hour  plan  in  railroad 
operation  and  to  report  its  economic  and  social  effects. 
will  ever  have  anything  to  do.  The  act  itself  is  of 
such  doubtful  validity  that  the  railroads  will  probably 
disregard  it.  The  Brotherhoods,  too,  upon  reflection 
have  discovered  dangerous  possibilities  in  the  law.  and 
they  are  expected  to  take  steps  to  bring  about  its  repeal 
or  modification  prior  to  the  date  of  its  going  into  effect, 
Tanuary  1st.  Thus  when  the  time  appointed  for  the 
commission  to  get  to  work  comes  round  there  may  be 
nothing  to  be  done. 

The  designation  of  Colonel  Goethals  as  head  of  the 
commission  will  be  received  with  the  approval  natural 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  won  universal  com- 
mendation in  the  carrying  out  of  a  great  project.  Yet 
it  may  be  questioned  if  Colonel  Goethals  will  bring  to 
the  task  assigned  him  anything  more  practically  valu- 
able than  a  great  reputation.  The  business  in  hand 
calls  for  an  expert  economist.  Colonel  Goethals  is  not 
an  economist,  but  an  engineer  and  an  administrator. 
We  do  not  discredit  his  efficiency  in  a  work  in  which 
he  has  been  eminently  successful  by  pointing  out  that 
there  is  little  or  no  relationship  between  the  job  at  the 
Isthmus  and  this  newer  job  of  determining  the  equities 
in  a  controversy  between  labor  and  capital. 

Great  tasks  to  be  done  before  the  eye  of  the  public 
call,  under  Democratic  organization  of  government,  for 
famous  names.  Despite  grandiloquent  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  the  public  places  a  positive  if  not  logical 
trust  in  men  of  spectacular  achievement.  Yet  your 
famous  man  may  be  the  poorest  man  possible  for 
a  particular  task.  General  Grant  was  a  great  and 
successful  soldier.  But  he  was  a  pitiful  failure  as 
an  administrator  and  as  a  formulator  of  civil  poli- 
cies. Admiral  Dewey  achieved  fame  as  a  naval  com- 
mander, but  he  came  perilously  near  the  line  of  con- 
tempt when  he  sought  to  enter  the  political  sphere. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  great  crusader  and  leader,  but  a 
careless  administrator.  Mr.  Bryan  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  political  and  social  agitator  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  but  he  broke  down  completely  under  the 
responsibilities  involved  in  directing  a  governmental 
department.  Jane  Addams  has  been  successful  in 
settlement  work,  but  she  is  a  pitifully  emotional  figure 
in  politics.  Mr.  Ford  makes  an  excellent  automobile, 
but  he  has  become  a  joke  in  his  attempts  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  world. 

The  point  we  are  aiming  to  drive  home  with  these 
citations  is  this,  namely,  that  success  in  a  particular 
sphere  or  job  does  not  imply  universal  efficiencv.  More 
frequently  than  otherwise  the  result  is  the  other  way 
about.  Few  men  are  great  in  more  than  one  de- 
partment of  knowledge  or  in  more  than  one  activity. 
The  very  concentration  which  a  particular  work  re- 
quires tends  to  ignorance  or  neglect  of  other  things. 
To  be  sure,  some  minds  are  so  constituted  that  they 
:  .em  to  extract  knowledge  from  the  very  air.  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  seemed  to  know  everything;  he  was 


great  not  only  as  a  strategist,  but  as  a  tactician,  an 
administrator,  an  organizer  of  laws,  a  diplomatist. 
But  because  the  world  has  now  and  again  discovered 
a  universal  genius  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  as- 
sumed that  all  successful  men  are  geniuses.  On  the 
contrary,  we  know  by  experience  that  wisdom  and  ef- 
ficiencv in  more  than  a  single  sphere  are  extremely 
rare. 

It  is  one  of  the  serious  defects  of  American  charac- 
ter that  we  place  too  much  confidence  in  fame,  even 
in  notoriety,  and  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  respect 
technical  capability.  "Availability"  is  a  word  writ 
too  large  in  the  lexicon  of  American  life,  and  almost 
alwavs  it  rests  upon  a  false  basis.  We  reckon  a  man 
"available"  for  a  presidential  nomination,  not  because 
of  demonstrated  capabilities  in  the  sphere  of  statecraft 
and  administration,  but  because  he  has  stood  so  neutral 
in  political  life  as  to  have  created  no  political  enmities. 
We  regard  a  man  as  "available"  for  Congress,  not  be- 
cause he  has  been  trained  through  a  course  of  minor 
legislative  experiences,  but  because  he  has  discovered 
mines  or  won  distinction  at  the  bar,  or  mayhap  because 
he  be  the  son  of  a  rich  father.  We  select,  as  in  the 
immediate  instance,  for  work  requiring  economic 
knowledge  and  systematic  observation  a  man  whose 
experience  affords  no  guaranties  other  than  an  as- 
surance of  high  character,  of  technical  capabilities. 
This  is  not  said  with  the  idea  of  belittling  Colonel 
Goethals  or  of  discrediting  his  appointment,  which  on 
the  whole  we  regard  as  a  very  happy  one.  We  shall 
very  definitely  hope  that  in  turning  from  a  work  in 
which  he  has  attained  fame,  to  a  work  in  which  he 
must  be  a  novice,  Colonel  Goethals  may  not  lose  rather 
than  gain  prestige. 

Secretary  Lane  on  Mexico. 

In  the  course  of  a  labored  defense  of  President  Wil- 
son's policy  with  Mexico  Secretary  Lane,  who  now 
appears  to  be  the  dominant  cabinet  adviser,  drops  a  re- 
mark which  explains  the  psychology'  of  the  turnings, 
twistings.  indecisions,  vacillations,  and  contradictions 
of  the  Washington  government.  "Any  justifiable  con- 
demnation of  President  Wilson's  Mexican  policy,"  says 
Mr.  Lane,  "must  be  based  upon  conviction  that  a  stable 
and  responsible  government  can  not  be  established  in 
Mexico  excepting  through  forcible  intervention  by  an 
outside  power" 

Now  the  mystery  is  how  anybody  having  observation 
of  Mexican  conditions,  including  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  the  Mexican  people,  can  have  any  other  view 
of  the  situation  than  that  which  Mr.  Lane  so  definitely, 
though  adversely,  portrays.  By  the  census  of  1910 
Mexico  had  a  total  population  of  15,000,000.  Of  this 
total  19  per  cent  are  of  pure  or  "nearly  pure"  white 
race,  43  per  cent  mongrels,  38  per  cent  Indians.  Of 
the  latter  5,000,000  are  savages,  speaking  a  medley  of 
tribal  tongues,  with  no  knowledge  even  with  the  bastard 
Spanish,  presumably  the  language  of  the  country.  Less 
than  one  million  of  the  people  of  Mexico  can  read  and 
write.  All  practically  have  been  bred  up  under  a  re- 
ligious system  fundamentally  catholic,  but  practically 
mediaeval  in  respects  of  its  superstitions.  Full  citizen- 
ship is  universal,  including  all  the  kinds  and  types  of 
people  above  described. 

Here  we  have  a  people  of  whom  less  than  one  in  five 
is  of  civilized  descent  and  of  which  fourteen  out  of 
fifteen  are  illiterate.  It  is  a  population  bred  under  con- 
ditions of  political  and  religious  life  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  status  and  traditions  of  self-government. 
Steeped  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  untrained  alike  in 
the  principles  or  practice  of  self-government,  knowing 
no  incentive  but  the  day's  necessity  and  no  restraint  but 
force — this  is  the  status  of  fourteen  millions  of  people 
out  of  a  total  of  fifteen  millions. 

There  is  firmly  held  at  Washington  a  theory,  and  a 
very  stupid  theory  it  is,  that  Mexico  is  a  "republic." 
This  theory  has  as  its  foundation  President  Wilson's 
persistent  misconception  of  names  as  things.  Because 
Mexico  is  styled  a  republic,  because  there  is  in  its 
national  records  a  constitution  with  a  prescribed  system 
of  representative  government,  because  under  motives 
of  policy  the  rulers  of  Mexico  have  put  a  mask  upon 
tyranny.  President  Wilson  can  not  see  the  condition  as 
it  is.  He  cherishes  a  persistent  misconception  based 
upon  his  inability  to  distinguish  between  names  and 
conditions.  While  everybody  with  first-hand  knowledge 
of  Mexico  knows  the  facts  for  what  they  are,  President 
Wilson  will  not  see  them,  can  not  be  convinced.     He 


looks  to  the  Mexican  system  as  it  appears  on  paper 
and  can  not  be  made,  in  the  face  of  the  most  positive 
proofs,  to  see  the  situation  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Lane  sees  the  situation  clearly  enough,  but 
through  an  inverted  telescope,  so  to  speak.  His  state- 
ment of  the  basis  for  condemnation  of  the  President's 
course,  namely,  belief  that  Mexico  can  not  be  pacified 
excepting  by  outside  force,  is  a  clear  expression  of  the 
actual  condition.  It  is  true  Mexico  was  controlled  by 
internal  force  for  many  years ;  and  it  might  now  be  con- 
trolled in  the  same  fashion  if  the  American  government 
had  permitted  it.  But  Mr.  Wilson's  policy  has  de- 
stroyed the  possibility  of  pacification  at  the  hands  of 
domestic  authority.  When  President  Huerta  was  dis- 
credited and  driven  from  the  country,  there  departed 
with  him  the  last  hope  for  domestic  control  of  the 
country.  Now  we  find  Mexico  disordered,  broken  into 
factions,  oppressed  by  conflict  of  passions  and  ambi- 
tions. No  one  of  the  many  factional  leaders  possesses 
the  means  either  to  duplicate  the  system  of  Diaz  or  to 
establish  a  new  system.  The  conditions  of  the  country 
are  such  that  no  man  of  the  country  is  now  able  to  * 
command  and  enforce  order.  There  is  no  hope  for 
Mexico — absolutely  none — excepting  at  the  hand  of 
outside  forces. 

Mr.  Lane  is  mistaken  in  one  thing.  While  con- 
demnation of  Mr.  Wilson's  policy  rests  primarily  upon 
a  fatal  misconception,  there  are  other  counts  in  the 
indictment  against  him.  Demanding  that  Mexico  be 
left  to  pacify  herself,  he  has  persistently  inter- 
fered with  domestic  efforts  to  evolve  order  and 
peace.  Huerta,  who  might  have  restored  peaceable 
conditions,  was  first  discredited,  then  driven  from  the 
country,  finally  so  distressed  and  plagued  that  in  de- 
spair and  humiliation  he  laid  himself  down  and  died. 
General  Villa,  encouraged  by  gifts  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions and  by  stimulation  of  his  credit,  was  carried  along 
for  awhile.  Xow  Carranza,  quite  as  selfish  and  almost^ 
as  bloodthirsty  as  Villa,  is  being  sustained  against  what 
would  be  an  overwhelming  popular  hatred  if  MexioM 
were  free  from  American  interference.  The  Washing* 
ton  government  has  not  left  Mexico  to  its  own  devices: 
it  has  interfered  in  ways  tending  directly  to  increase 
the  general  demoralization,  to  confound  efforts  to  es- 
tablish better  conditions,  and  to  augment  the  universal 
agony.  . 

Editorial  Notes. 
The  late  Senator  James  P.  Clarke  of  Kansas  was  in 
some  respects — perhaps  in  most  respects — a  common- 
place man.  He  was  not  a  man  of  profound  knowledge 
or  of  elegant  culture.  But  his  character  was  dignified, 
in  a  sense  even  ennobled,  by  a  fine  trait  which  colored 
his  whole  career  in  public  life.  A  party  man  in  the 
traditional  sense,  he  was  nevertheless  one  who  held 
his  obligations  as  a  senator  above  the  authority  of 
party.  On  many  occasions  he  voted  against  his  party,*! 
very  notably  in  the  matter  of  the  Adamson  act  a  little 
more  than  a  month  ago.  Mr.  Clarke  could  never  be 
brought  to  stultify  himself.  He  followed  his  convio* 
tions  regardless  of  expediencies.  Least  of  all  was  he 
studious  in  respect  of  his  own  political  prospects.  MrJ 
Clarke  always  rang  true :  and  never  more  so  than  when 
he  stood  in  protest  against  policies  of  his  own  party 
founded  in  wrong  motives  or  in  contempt  of  sound 
principles.  Very  truly  the  Washington  Post  remarks: 
"Political  parties  would  go  wrong  less  frequently  if 
they  had  more  leaders  of  the  type  of  Senator  Clarke 
The  public  service  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
presence  of  more  such  men  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation."  

The  pension  idea  against  which  the  founders  of  the 
republic  so  definitely  set  their  faces  is  taking  strong 
hold  everywhere.  For  many  years  it  was  confined  to 
the  military  and  naval  services  of  the  country.  More 
recently  it  has  become  universal  in  our  educational 
system,  the  rule  being  to  pension  teachers  after  thirty  ' 
vears  of  service.  No  provision  being  practicable  for  1 
colleges  without  state  connections.  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
provided  a  generous  fund  for  this  special  purpose. 
Corporations  pretty  generally,  particularly  in  railroad 
service,  have  arranged  for  pensioning  superannuated 
employees.  And  the  churches,  which  have  been  slow 
to  accept  the  pension  idea,  are  definitely  arranging  to 
take  care  of  their  past-service  men.  The  several  de- 
partments at  Washington  have  each  within  themselves 
an  organization  of  employees  busy  in  efforts  to  secure 
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nsions  for  civil  servants  of  the  government.  A 
•oncr  argument  in  favor  of  this  proposal  is  the  fact 
at  in  practically  all  the  departments  numbers  of 
;rks  are  carried  on  the  rolls  long  after  they  are 
pable  of  any  service  because  the  department  heads 
ve  not  the  heart  to  turn  them  adrift.  Really  there 
-ms  no  reason  why  civil  servants  of  the  government 
e  not  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as  the  army 

d  the  navy.  

The  latest  recruit  in  the  cause  of  universal  military 
lining  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Hon.  Elihu 
)ot.  Writing  about  General  Young,  president  of  the 
•sociation  for  Xational  Sen-ice,  Mr.  Root  says: 
We  certainly  need  the  spirit  of  national  service  in  our  coun- 
-.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  people  can  have  good 
vernment.  peace,  order,  and  progress  for  any  long  period 
thout  any  effort  on  their  part.  We  in  the  United  States 
ed  to  have  our  patriotism  awakened,  throw  off  our  indiffer- 
ce,  and  think  more  of  our  duties  as  well  as  of  our  rights. 
ery  one  who  is  fit  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  free  country  ought 
be  willing  to  serve  the  country  when  called  upon,  in  accord- 
ce  with  his  ability.  The  young  men  who  are  physically  fit 
■  military  duty  should  hold  themselves  ready  to  fight  for 
;ir  country  if  need  be,  and  if  they  are  not  ready  when  the 
;d  comes  they  will  not  long  have  any  country,  and  they  will 
t  deserve  to  have  any.  The  vast  change  in  the  way  of 
Tying  on  war  which  has  occurred  within  a  very  few  years 
5  created  a  situation  in  which  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  no 
intry  can  be  ready  to  defend  her  independence  against  for- 
;n  aggression  except  by  universal  military  training  and  a 
iulting  universal  readiness  for  military  service.  The  old 
y  of  waiting  until  war  came  and  then  calling  for  volun- 
ts  has  become  obsolete,  and  is  no  longer  effective.  The 
itional  Guard  system  is  not  adequate  and  can  not  be  made 
equate  to  meet  the  needs  of  national  defense  under  any  real 
iault  upon  our  rights.  It  is  impossible  to  have  an  effective 
iy  of  soldiers  who  serve  two  masters  and  are  raised  and 
*anized  to  accomplish  two  different  purposes. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


A  curious  development  in  the  effort  to  circumvent 
e  drv  laws  of  Oregon  and  Washington  is  a  floating 
r  which  cruises  just  outside  the  three-mile  limit  off 
e  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  One  Daniel  Hannuk 
the  owner  and  master  of  the  gasoline  launch  Union 
hich  dispenses  wet  goods  to  fishermen,  bar  pilots,  and 
Lher  amphibia  as  he  cruises  up  and  down  the  coast, 
he  venture  thus  far,  according  to  Hannuk's  own  state- 
ent,  has  not  been  highly  profitable.  He  sailed  from 
ureka.  California,  with  a  cargo  of  840  bottles  of 
hisky  for  which  he  paid  $500.  Forty  bottles  were 
oken  in  a  gale  and  the  remainder,  presumably  800 
titles,  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  bottle,  or  a 
tal  of  $1200.  Hannuk's  profit,  therefore,  for  a  week's 
isiness  was  $700,  less  the  expenses  of  his  craft.  The 
regon  authorities  are  studying  ways  and  means  to 
it  a  crimp  in  Mr.  Hannuk's  operations. 


In  past  ages,  so  remote  that  they  stagger  imagina- 
>n.  great  changes  of  climate  took  place,  working 
informations  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Impres- 
3ns  of  fossil  plants  are  found  in  the  Arctic  regions 
id  fossils  found  in  the  rocks  elsewhere  prove  that 
mperature  and  moisture  in  some  regions  have  been 
:ry  different  in  other  times.     The  present  vegetation 

northwestern  Florida  represents  a  temperate  flora 
at  has  received  additions  from  the  Tropics.  A  few 
ars  ago  a  man  digging  in  a  clay  bank  on  Apalachi- 
>la  River,  west  of  Tallahassee,  found  fossil  plants 
hich  prove  that  in  Tertiary  geologic  time,  some  mil- 
Mis  of  years  ago,  the  flora  was  distinctly  tropical  and 
as  gradually  becoming  invaded  by  members  of  a  tem- 
irate  flora  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  climate.  He 
>und  fossil  remains  of  such  trees  as  the  breadfruit 
imphor  and  satinwood.  and  with  them  remains  of  the 
m  and  buckthorn.  By  far  the  most  abundant  fossil 
as  the  palm,  whole  layers  of  which  were  found  fos- 
lized  in  sand.  This  discovery  suggests  that  in  Ter- 
ary  time,  near  the  coast  and  along  sluggish  rivers, 
ily  a  few  feet  above  sea  level,  there  were  in  that 
gion  extensive  palmetto  swamps  or  brakes.  The  sub- 
opical  or  warm  temperate  climate  in  which  these 
ums  and  breadfruit  lived  in  western  Florida  was 
>oler  than  that  of  the  preceding  period,  when,  in  the 
"ea  that  now  is  land,  a  shallow  tropical  sea  swarmed 
ith  shellfish.  These  fossil  plants,  which  point  to  a 
»rmer  more  tropical  climate,  were  found  at  Alum 
luff,  on  Apalachicola  River,  a  most  interesting  spot 
■  the  student  of  fossil  plants  because  of  its  almost 
lique  flora,  most  of  the  species  so  far  found  being 
*w;  to  the  botanist  for  the  living  relics  of  former 
jras,  and  to  the  physiographer  because  of  the  striking 
mtrast  in  topography  between  the  east  and  west  banks 

the  river. 

^»m 

\\  hile  all  nationalities  show  slight  increases  or  de- 
"eases  in  population,  Japan  recorded  an  exceptional 
crease  of  more  than  16,500  in  1915.  Also  Japanese 
ms  more  than  doubled,  this  increase  occurring 
rgely  at  the  port  of  Tsingtau. 


There  is  a  disposition  to  taunt  those  who  predicted  that 
Roumania's  entry  into  the  war  would  produce  some  sort  of  a 
decisive  crisis.  The  prediction  was  certainly  a  risky  one,  but 
it  is  still  too  soon  to  say  that  it  has  been  falsified.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  if  Roumania  gave  a  new  opportunity  to  the 
Allies  she  gave  also  a  new  opportunity  to  the  Teutons.  When 
she  opened  her  territory  to  the  advance  of  the  Russians  she 
opened  it  also  to  the  advance  of  their  enemies.  If  the  Rus- 
sians could  now  march  southward,  the  Bulgarians  and  Ger- 
mans could  march  northward.  The  territorial  advantages  of 
the  new  war  were  therefore  nearly  equal,  with  perhaps  a 
leaning  to  the  side  of  the  Germans,  who  now  had  a  chance 
to  launch  themselves  through  Roumania  on  the  rear  of  the 
Russian  armies  in  Galicia.  On  the  other  hand  the  Allies 
benefited  through  an  extension  of  the  battle  line,  which  is 
much  in  their  favor,  and  through  the  addition  to  their  forces 
of  a  new  army.  But  we  may  usefully  remember  that  if  Rou- 
mania should  be  seriously  beaten  it  will  leave  the  Allies  in  a 
much  worse  position  than  before  she  entered  the  war,  because 
Roumania  will  have  opened  a  road  which  her  enemies  will  then 
command.  If  Roumania  brought  new  help  to  the  Allies  she 
brought  also  new  dangers,  and  the  extent  of  those  dangers  is 
now  in  course  of  determination.  If  Roumania  can  hold  her 
own  borders  fairly  intact,  if  she  can  successfully  resist  the 
progress  of  Mackensen  through  the  Dobrudja  and  drive  him 
back,  then  indeed  it  will  be  true  that  her  entry  is  critically 
decisive.  But  if  she  is  overrun,  if  Mackensen  can  push  his 
way  northward,  then  she  will  not  have  helped  the  Allies  in 
the  least.  On  the  contrary  she  will  have  done  then  a  great 
injury.  She  will  have  imperiled  the  Russian  armies  in  Ga-  j 
licia.  And  at  the  moment  of  writing  there  are  no  facts  upon 
which  to  base  a  forecast  except  the  fact  that  Mackensen 
has  not  yet  succeeded.  

The  vital  nature  of  the  struggle  on  the  Roumanian  frontier 
and  in  the  Dobrudja  is  shown  by  the  almost  frantic  exaggera- 
tion of  the  bulletins.  When  Mackensen  took  Tutukai  and 
Silistria  we  were  told  that  his  victory  was  a  decisive  one, 
and  we  were  asked  to  observe  the  Roumanian  armies  in 
headlong  flight  and  rout.  The  Roumanian  armies  had  certainly 
fallen  backward,  but  there  was  no  flight  nor  rout,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that-  they  made  a  stand  at  Constanza  in 
defense  of  the  railroad  line  and  bridge,  and  that  they  have  not 
only  made  good  their  position  there,  but  even  compelled 
Mackensen  to  withdraw  from  some  of  the  territory  that  he 
had  won.  The  Roumanian  forces  were,  of  course,  steadily 
reinforced  by  the  Russians  coming  southward,  and  we  may 
suppose  that  those  reinforcements  have  been  steadily  arriving 
ever  since.  In  all  probability*  the  armies  of  Mackensen  are 
being  held  and  will  continue  to  be  held.  Time  is  against 
him  here,  since  he  can  not  be  reinforced  to  any  considerable 
extent,  while  his  enemies  can  draw  upon  the  almost  inex- 
haustible resources  of  Russia.  Mackensen  had  the  alterna- 
tives of  a  quick  success,  or  failure,  and  therefore  we  may 
assume  that  he  has  failed  so  far  as  his  main  project  was  con- 
cerned. At  the  same  time  he  has  interposed  himself  between 
the  Russians  and  Bulgaria,  and  has  delayed  the  blow  that 
must  otherwise  have  fallen.  The  reports  show  that  the  battle 
still  continues  to  the  south  of  Constanza,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  Mackensen  will  be  able  to   do   more  than   hold   his   own. 


3000  prisoners  before  lunch.  But  neither  Germans  nor  Rus- 
sians talked  in  the  inflated  style  of  the  present  bulletins,  a 
style  that  may  be  supposed  to  reflect  the  critical  nature  of  the 
phase  upon  which  the  struggle  as  a  whole  has  now  entered. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been  no  important  battle 
since  Roumania  entered  the  war.  The  Dobrudja  fighting  may 
at  any  moment  become  of  vital  importance,  but  it  has  not 
done  so  yet.  Neither  side  has  won  any  success  that  has  real 
strategic  value.  And  we  may  believe  that  the  Germans  can 
not  put  a  sufficient  number  of  men  into  the  eastern  field  to 
strike  a  blow  that  shall  actually  advance  their  campaign. 
They  win  successes  almost  wherever  they  have  a  chance  to 
strike,  but  the  successes  lead  nowhere.  They  win  through  an 
emergency  at  one  place  only  to  find  that  they  must  meet  some 
other  emergency  elsewhere,  and  that  the  real  fruit  is  always 
unattainable.  It  is  not  humanly  possible  to  guard  eighteen 
hundred  miles  of  line,  and  with  diminishing  resources,  against 
a  combination  of  enemies  whose  resources  are  increasing. 
The  man  defending  himself  against  a  swarm  of  bees  may  kill 
a  foe  at  every  stroke,   but  it  avails  him  nothing. 


Another  example  of  exaggeration  was  furnished  by  the  bul- 
letins of  the  Roumanian  raid  across  the  Danube  to  the  rear 
of  Mackensen.  At  first  we  were  told  that  the  raid  was  a 
success,  and  that  the  Germans  were  evacuating  Tutukai  and 
Silistria.  This  was  contradicted  by  the  Bulgarians,  who  said 
that  the  Roumanians  had  been  driven  back  with  heavy  losses. 
The  Roumanians,  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that  their  men 
were  still  crossing  the  river,  but  a  few  hours  later  admitted 
that  they  had  withdrawn  to  the  other  side  of  the  Danube, 
but  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The  truth  is  probably 
to  be  found  about  half  way  between  the  rival  bulletins.  If 
the  pontoon  bridges  by  which  the  Roumanians  crossed  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  Danube  had  actually  been  destroyed  by  Aus- 
trian monitors,  as  was  claimed,  the  Roumanians  would  not  only 
have  been  defeated.  They  would  have  been  exterminated, 
and  we  should  have  been  informed  as  to  the  number  of  pris- 
oners that  had  been  taken.  We  may  suppose  that  the  Rou- 
manians found  that  their  position  was  an  impossible  one, 
and  that  they  withdrew  across  the  river  after  some  fighting 
in  which  they  got  the  worst  of  it.  Eut  we  may  still  wonder 
why  such  a  raid  was  undertaken  with  a  force  that  must 
necessarily  have  been  small.  The  temptation  to  attack 
Mackensen  in  the  rear  would  naturally  be  a  strong  one,  or  it 
may  be  that  the  raid  was  intended  to  draw  Teuton  forces  from 
the  west,  around  Hermannstadt,  where  also  the  Roumanians 
were  getting  the  worst  of  it.  But  in  any  case  the  engage- 
ment was  not  an  important  one. 


We  may  suspect  that  there  is  stilt  another  exaggeration  in 
the  reports  of  the  Roumanian  defeat  around  Hermannstadt. 
Once  more  we  are  told  that  the  defeat  was  decisive,  that  the 
Roumanian  armies  were  dispersed,  and  that  their  shattered 
remnants  were  seeking  to  hide  themselves  in  the  mountains. 
And  vet  the  number  of  prisoners  claimed  by  the  Teuton  bul- 
letins is  only  3000,  and  almost  at  once  we  read  of  some  small 
counter  successes  won  by  this  same  defeated  and  dispersed 
army,  When  Hindenburg  defeated  the  Russians  in  East  Prus- 
sia we  read  of  100,000  prisoners.  A  haul  of  3000  prisoners 
was  hardly  considered  worth  mentioning  during  the  great  Rus- 
sian retreat  last  year.  While  Brussiloff  was  advancing  through 
Galicia  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  taking 


The  critical  points  in  the  Balkan  war,  and  therefore  in  the 
war  as  a  whole,  are  firstly  in  the  Dobrudja  and  secondly 
around  Hermannstadt.  So  far  there  has  been  nothing  that  is 
in  the  remotest  degree  decisive,  but  both  sides  are  straining 
every  nerve  for  an  event  that  must  be  imminent,  and  that  will 
determine  whether  Roumania  is  to  be  used  as  a  road  for  the 
Germans  going  northward  or  for  the  Russians  going  south- 
ward. That  the  Grand  Duke  has  been  recalled  from  Asia 
to  take  command  in  the  Balkans  is  significant  of  gravity,  and 
no  effort  of  the  imagination  is  needed  to  picture  the  immense 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  bring  the  Russian  forces  on 
the  scene. 

Roumania  can  hardly  expect  any  other  help  than  Russia  is 
able  to  give  her.  It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  the  Allies  in 
Greece  will  be  able  to  do  more  for  her  than  to  effect  a  diver- 
sion in  the  south  that  will  keep  employed  as  many  Bulgarians 
as  possible.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  juncture  between  the 
Roumanians  and  the  French  and  British  within  any  meas- 
urable time.  The  question  is  frequently  asked  why  the  Allies 
in  the  south  remain  inactive,  why  we  do  not  hear  of  a  great 
northward  movement  to  re-conquer  Serbia  and  to  overrun  Bul- 
garia. The  answer  is  that  the  Allies  in  the  south  are  not 
remaining  inactive,  and  that  they  are  actually  moving  north- 
ward along  two  lines,  and  also  in  the  direction  of  Monastir. 
But  the  movement  is  necessarily  slow.  There  are  practically  no 
railroads  in  Macedonia,  while  much  of  the  country  is  a  maze 
of  defiles  and  gorges  that  are  heavily  fortified  and  easy  to 
defend.  No  doubt  it  would  hasten  the  advance  if  Greece 
should  finally  decide  to  come  into  the  war,  since  the  Allies 
would  then  feel  secure  as  to  their  rear.  But  they  do  not  seem 
anxious  for  the  practical  cooperation  of  Greece,  who  is  in  the 
unpleasant  position  of  asking  for  bids  and  receiving  none. 
There  was  a  time  when  Greece  had  something  to  trade  with, 
but  a  country  that  is  in  a  state  of  revolution  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  politically  solvent.  The  aid  of  Greece  would  cer- 
tainly have  its  value,  but  evidently  the  value  is  not  high 
enough  to  be  worth  bargaining  for.  The  Allies  can  do  nothing 
for  Roumania  in  the  way  of  direct  cooperation.  All  that  the> 
can  do  is  to  make  such  advances  as  shall  hold  the  Bulgarian 
armies  in  Macedonia,  and  they  seem  to  be  doing  this  effect- 
ively, if  we  may  judge  from  the  steady  advance  upon  Monastir 
and  the  equally  steady  pressure  to  the  north  that  is  being 
exercised  bv  the  whole  line. 


The  Allied  front  in  Greece  is  now  about  150  miles  in  length. 
It  extends  from  Fiorina,  south  of  Monastir,  to  Neohori,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Orfano,  and  it  is  in  a  nearly  straight  line  with  a 
slight  northern  curve.  The  most  northerly  point  of  this  curve 
is  Doiran,  which  was  taken  by  the  Allies  some  weeks  ago. 
On  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  are  the  Serbians,  who  are 
attacking  Monastir  and  who  seem  likely  to  take  it.  The  Allies 
are  advancing  northward  along  the  Vardar  River,  and  they 
have  also  crossed  the  Struma  River  to  the  east  As  has  been 
said,  their  advance  is  very  slow,  but  it  has  been  almost  un- 
checked everywhere,  the  Bulgarians  falling  back  at  every 
point  of  contact.  The  Bulgarians  have  lost  very  heavily  to 
the  Serbians,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  have  insufficient  men 
to  cope  with  the  French  and  British  in  the  south  and  also 
with  the  Russians  and  Roumanians  in  the  north.  Probably 
Bulgaria  has  been  called  upon  to  furnish  every  man  that  she 
can  spare  to  Falkenhayn  and  Mackensen,  whose  armies  must 
contain  a  maximum  of  Bulgarians  and  Turks  and  a  minimuni 
of  Germans  and  Austrians. 


For  such  reasons  we  are  hardly  likely  to  see  a  very  rapid 
unraveling  of  the  Balkan  knot  until  Mackensen  has  been  beaten 
or  has  conquered  in  the  Dobrudja.  Certainly  the  Teutons  will 
spare  no  effort  to  aid  him  in  maintaining  his  position  there, 
while  Falkenhayn  harries  the  Roumanians  in  the  north.  It 
looks  much  as  though  Roumania  either  entered  the  war  before 
she  was  ready  or  else  that  she  had  attempted  to  strike  at  too 
many  points  at  the  same  time.  The  temptation  to  wound 
Hungary  was  probably  an  irresistible  one.  and  of  course  it 
was  in  consonance  with  the  general  plan  to  crush  Austria  as 
the  weakest  member  of  the  Teuton  alliance.  It  is  easy  to  be 
wise  after  the  event,  but  it  seems  as  though  Mackensen's 
invasion  of  the  Dobrudja  should  have  been  foreseen  and  that 
the  road  for  the  Russian  movement  southward  should  have 
been  kept  open  at  all  hazards.  It  is  now  evident  enough  that 
Germany  regards  the  Balkans  as  the  centre  of  the  war  and 
that  she  will  strain  every  nerve  to  prove  that  she  can  protect 
her  smaller  allies  and  maintain  her  hold  upon  the  railroad  to 
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the  Far  East.  At  the  same  time  she  has  done  no  more  than 
embarrass  the  movements  of  her  enemies  and  win  small  battles 
that  leave  the  general  campaign  delayed,  but  otherwise  un- 
affected. She  is  a  long  way  still  from  crushing  Roumania, 
and  we  may  doubt  if  she  has  enough  men  or  can  get  enough 
men  to  do  this  without  a  dangerous  weakening  of  her  forces 
elsewhere.  If  she  should  strike  a  heavy  blow  anywhere  on 
the  Roumanian  frontier  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  the  Bulgarian 
armies  in  the  south,  and  in  that  case  we  shall  find  that  Sar- 
rail  will  be  able  to  quicken  his  movements.  The  Balkan  situa- 
tion is  very  much  like  the  whole  war  in  miniature.  A  German 
victory  at  one  point  is  likely  to  mean  a  German  defeat  at 
another.  . 

The  German  armies  in  the  Balkans  can  not  be  reinforced 
from  the  west  without  serious  consequences.  Mr.  Ashmead 
Bartlett,  writing  from  the  British  front  and  with  official  ap- 
proval, gives  the  German  strength  in  the  west  as  119  di- 
visions, and  General  Fonville,  writing  in  the  Revue  de  Paris, 
makes  the  same  estimate.  These  are  practically  the  same  as 
the  estimates  made  five  months  ago,  that  is  to  say  before 
the  assault  on  the  Somme-  Assuming  them  to  be  correct 
— and  the  figures  are  not  difficult  to  obtain — it  is  evident  that 
Germany  has  done  no  more  than  replace  her  losses.  Now 
the  Germans  on  the  Somme  have  been  steadily  falling  back, 
and  it  is  evident  that  if  their  numbers  should  be  decreased 
they  must  fall  back  still  faster.  That  Germany  has  been  so 
quick  and  so  ready  to  take  up  the  gage  in  the  Balkans  is 
evidence  that  she  is  willing  to  continue  her  retirement  in 
the  west  and  that  her  forces  in  the  Balkans  are  of  more  im- 
portance there  than  they  would  be  in  the  west.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  men  Germany  is  actually  employing  in  the 
Balkans.  Probably  the  number  is  not  great,  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  she  should  be  willing  to  keep  any  men  at  all  there 
at  the  obvious  expense  of  the  west.  This  seems  to  confirm 
the  view  already  expressed  that  the  Germans  are  fighting 
rear-guard  actions  in  the  west,  that  they  intend  to  take  up  a 
wholly  new  line  there,  and  that  they  are  employing  delaying 
tactics  while  that  new  line  is  being  prepared  and  strengthened. 
For  unless  the  Germans  are  retiring  voluntarily  we  must  sup- 
pose that  their  powers  of  resistance  and  their  morale  have 
been  lessened.  There  is  certainly  no  comparison  between 
their  fighting  on  the  Somme  and  before  Verdun. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  POLICIES  OUTLINED. 


What  Mr.  Hughes  Might  Have    Said    in    Reply    to    Certain 
Questioners. 


Several  weeks  ago  a  group  of  ''professional  writers" 
of  more  or  less  individual  reputation,  for  the  most 
part  representative  of  socialistic  ideas,  prepared  and 
widely  advertised  a  list  of  ten  questions  addressed 
to  Mr.  Hughes,  Republican  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. Plainly  enough  the  design  was  to  embar- 
rass Mr.  Hughes,  and  to  this  end  this  list  of  ten  ques- 
tions was  published  in  the  advertising  columns  of  many 
local  newspapers  concurrently  with  the  local  appear- 
ances of  Mr.  Hughes. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  why  Mr.  Hughes  has  not 
thought  it  worth  while — probably  not  within  the  digni- 
ties of  his  position — to  make  answer  to  questions  thus 
impertinently  propounded  by  unauthorized  and  rela- 
tively unimportant  persons.  Assuredly  the  fact  that  he 
has  ignored  these  questions  is  not  due  to  any  difficulties 
inherent  in  them.  There  is  nothing  in  an}'  one  of  the 
questions  which  Mr.  Hughes  might  not  easily  have 
answered  without  departing  from  the  lines  of  his  gen- 
eral political  discussions.  In  truth,  Mr.  Hughes* 
speeches  since  his  nomination  in  June  embody  satisfac- 
tory replies  to  every  one  of  the  questions  put  to  him. 

The  Argonaut  has  received  from  a  well-known  Cali- 
fornian  with  permission  to  publish  specific  replies  to 
the  questions  above  referred  to.  For  convenience  the 
writer  (Judge  William  F.  Henshaw),  putting  himself 
in  Mr.  Hughes'  place,  speaks  in  the  first  person.  The 
questions  are  answered  in  detail  as  follows : 


That  there  must  be  a  general  retirement  of  the  German 
line  is  an  absolute  certainty  unless  the  Allied  advance  should 
be  stopped,  which  seems  impossible.  Eoth  Peronne  and  Ba- 
paume  are  well  to  the  east  of  the  main  line  running  north 
and  south,  and  that  line  can  not  remain  where  it  is  with 
enemy  forces  to  its  eastward.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
whether  there  will  be  a  retirement.  The  only  question  is  its 
extent.  Will  it  be  local  or  will  it  be  general?  In  other  words, 
will  it  be  judged  sufficient  to  straighten  out  the  Noyon  angle 
and  to  make  a  new  line  that  will  stretch  from  Arras  to 
Craonne,  or  will  the  retirement  be  still  more  general,  saj- 
up  to  the  Belgian  frontier?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ger- 
man authorities  have  been  preparing  their  public  for  just 
such  a  move  as  this.  They  have  officially  stated  that  worth- 
less positions  will  not  be  defended  at  an  undue  cost  of  life, 
and  that  the  Allies  can  have  as  much  territory  as  they  wish 
at  the  same  price  that  they  have  already  been  paying.  But 
whether  they  could  actually  and  openly  retire  their  main  lines 
without  damaging  attack  remains  to  be  seen.  It  would  be 
an  operation  of  great  difficulty.  It  would  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  use  of  the  Allied  cavalry,  which  has  hardly 
yet  been  in  action  at  all.  We  may  be  sure  that  these  are 
among  the  questions  that  are  being  gravely  debated  by  the 
general  staff  that  would  naturally  like  to  cover  such  a  move- 
ment by  some  brilliant  victory  in  the  east. 

But  it  is  to  the  east  that  we  must  look  for  the  really  critical 
events  of  the  near  future.  It  is  in  the  east  that  the  war  will 
be  lost  and  won.  Germany  may  win  successes  against  the 
Roumanians  as  she  has  already  done.  She  may  block  the 
road  of  the  Russians  southward  into  Bulgaria.  She  may  ward 
off  the  blows  of  the  Allied  armies  in  the  south.  But  she 
will  do  so  at  the  expense  of  her  forces  that  are  opposing 
Brussiloff  in  Galicia,  and  already  we  read  of  renewed  Russian 
attacks  and  successes  in  Yolhynia.  It  seems  impossible  that 
she  should  win  anywhere  save  at  the  cost  of  a  loss  elsewhere. 
It  is  only  by  the  amazing  rapidity  of  her  concentrations  that 
she  can  parry  the  worst  of  the  blows  aimed  successively 
against  her.  But  she  has  not  been  able  to  break  the  relent- 
less pressure  of  the  circle  that  is  steadily  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly narrowing.  Her  successes  are  within  the  circle. 
They  do  not  affect  its  circumference.  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Fraxcisco,  October  11,  1916. 


A?  far  back  as  1900  Roumania  ranked  third  among 
the  grain-producing  nations  of  the  world;  and  though 
several  countries  'have  since  passed  it,  its  annual  con- 
tributions to  the  world's  supply  of  food  have  steadily 
increased.  Its  average  exports  of  corn  during  1911. 
1912,  and  1913  were  second  only  to  those  of  Argentina; 
in  wheat  exports  it  stood  sixth  among  the  world's  na- 
tions, and  in  oats  exports  fifth.  This  it  accomplished 
with  a  total  area  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  Roumania  also  has  enormously  rich  oil 
wells,  operated  to  a  considerable  extent  bv  the  Ameri- 
can Standard  Oil  Company. 


In  many  parts  of  Mexico  the  fruit  of  the  nopal  cactus 
— the  common  prickly  pear  of  this  country — furnishes 

very  considerable  portion  of  the  food  supply.  "What 
-e  watermelon  is  to  the  Georgia  negro,  so  is"  the  tuna 
tc  the  Mexican  ninos. 


Assuming  that  your  questions  are  asked  in  good  faith  and 
premising  my  replies  by  saying  that  I  do  not  purport  to 
speak  for  the  Republican  party,  but  for  myself,  and  remind- 
ing you  that  should  I  be  elected  President  I  will  be  the  head 
of  the  executive  and  not  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government,  I  make  answer  as  follows : 

1 — Would  you  have  filed  instant  protest  against  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  and  backed  up  that  protest  with 
the  United  States  Navy? 

Ans.  I  would  have  filed  instant  protest  against  the  invasion 
of  Belgium,  as  expressing  the  condemnation  of  the  United 
States  against  so  outrageous  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  a 
peaceful  neutral  country,  whose  neutrality  the  invading  coun- 
try itself  solemnly  promised  to  guard.  Whether  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  "back  up  that  protest  with  the  United 
States  navy"  could  have  been  determined  only  by  the  action 
of  the  nation  to  which  the  protest  would  have  been  addressed. 
What  that  action  might  have  been  is  pure  speculation. 

2 — It  is  arrant  nonsense  to  talk  about  action  that 
z^ould  have  prevented  the  "Lusitania"  tragedy.  The 
vague  advertisement  did  not  appear  until  shortly  before 
the  hour  of  sailing.  The  occurrence  was  one  of  those 
things  that  civilization  has  made  the  world  regard  as 
incredible.  The  only  honest  question  is  this:  Would 
you  have  made  the  disaster  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  or  would  you  have  broken  relations  with 
Germany  at  once? 

Ans.  I  w?ould  have  made  the  Lusitania  tragedy  the  subject 
of  diplomatic  correspondence.  I  would  not  have  called  it, 
as  you  do,  a  "disaster,"  but  a  "crime,"  and  after  I  had  de- 
clared that  I  would  "omit  no  word  or  act"  looking  to  the 
protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  looking  to  the  nation's  rights  and  honor, 
I  would  not  have  permitted  sixteen  months  to  pass  without 
an  apology,  retraction,  and  reparation  from  the  offending 
nation.  I  would  not,  in  other  words,  have  stultified  my  nation 
by  omitting  every  act  while  omitting  no  word. 

3 — Would  you  have  urged  upon  Congress  an  embargo 
upon  the  shipment  of  munitions  to  the  Allies? 

Ans.  I  w-ould  not  have  urged  upon  Congress  an  embargo 
upon  the  shipment  of  munitions  to  the  Allies  or  to  the  Central 
Powers. 


6 — As  matters  stand  today,  would  you  be  in  favor  o; 
intervening  in  Mexico? 

Ans.  As  matters  stand  today,  there  is  an  imperative  deniam 
for  intervention  in  Mexico,  and  but  for  the  gTeat  war  En 
rope  would  have  called  upon  us  to  establish  security  for  lif, 
and  property  in  Mexico,  or  Europe  herself  would  have  inter 
vened.  There  is  a  thousandfold  more  reason  for  our  inter 
vention  than  ever  there  was  for  the  war  with  Spain.  Mexici 
for  years  has  held  herself  out  as  a  civilized  nation,  bound  h' 
the  laws  and  customs  of  civilization.  She  has  invited  foreigi 
capital  to  invest  and  foreign  peoples  to  live  within  he 
boundaries,  and  then  has  turned  upon  these  peoples,  ravisha 
the  women,  murdered  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  plundered  then 
of  all  their  properties.  Hundreds  of  lives  of  United  State 
citizens  have  thus  been  taken — many  under  circumstances  o: 
appalling  torture  and  atrocity.  Untold  millions  of  the  prop 
erty  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  seized  ii 
plunder  or  wantonly  destroyed.  When  a  people,  and  thi( 
people  our  next  neighbor,  show  not  only  such  an  incapacifi 
for  self-government,  but  in  addition  such  a  savage,  barbaric 
disregard  for  life  and  property,  and  a  total  abandonment  o: 
all  the  customs  and  amenities  of  civilization,  they  should  nd 
longer  be  allowed  to  pollute  the  earth  by  such  crimes.  Thq 
should  be  controlled  and  if  need  be  forcibly  repressed  una 
such  time  as  they,  after  education  and  enlightenment,  ca 
give  reasonable  assurance  to  the  nations  of  the  world  thd 
they  can  and  will  conduct  themselves  under  some  form  (1 
ordained,  law-abiding  government.  When  they  have  reachec 
that  point  the  United  States  may  release  the  firm  hand  ol 
control,   but   not  before. 


urge   universal   compulsory   jnilitary 


A — IVould   you 
serz'ice? 

Ans.  I  would  urge  universal  compulsory  military  service  to 
the  extent,  at  least,  of  putting  all  under  the  compulsion,  but 
of  selecting  from  all  a  sufficient  number  to  give  us  an  ade- 
quate navy,  an  adequate  standing  army,  and  an  adequate  army 
in  reserve.  For  besides  the  need  of  this  as  a  part  of  neces- 
sary preparedness  against  war,  I  believe  that  the  discipline 
and  training  thus  given  to  our  youth  will  prove  of  great  value 
to  the  nation  in  educating  each  generation  in  a  physical 
"setting-up,"  in  a  moral  self-restraint,  and  in  a  mental  respect 
for  that  ordained  authority  known  as  the  law. 

5 — You  are  frank  in  stating  that  Huerta's  morals 
were  of  no  concern  to  America.    Does  this  mean  that 

you  would  have  recognized  Huerta? 

Ans.  I  would  have  recognized  Huerta's  government,  Huerta 
being  the  one  strong  man  and  being  actually  in  power.  1 
would  have  recognized  him  as  being  a  second  Diaz,  who 
alone  could  bring  repose  to  tortured  Mexico.  I  would  not 
have  shown  my  ignorance  of  political  and  sociological  condi- 
tions in  Mexico,  nor  have  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  that  nation  by  demanding  an  election  with  a  full  ballot  and 
a  fair  count  from  a  people  who  do  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  an  election  as  conducted  in  the  United  States.  But  if 
I  had  not  recognized  Huerta  I  would  not  have  permitted 
munitions  of  war  to  go  to  the  country  to  be  used  against  my 
own  people.  I  would  not  have  countenanced  a  petty  war 
over  a  matter  of  pure  punctilio  as  in  the  abortive  Vera  Cruz 
expedition,  nor  sought  to  have  cloaked  its  failure  under  the 
protection  of  the  South  American  republics.  Nor  would  I 
have  countenanced  the  last  disgraceful  and  futile  expedition 
to  catch  Villa,  nor  condoned  the  murder  of  .United  States 
soldiers  by  soldiers  of  the  recognized  Carranza  government 
while  on  that  expedition,  the  crime  of  our  soldiers  being  only 
that  they  were  where  the  President  had  sent  them  and  were  j 
obeying  his  orders.  What  the  nation  is  entitled  to  it  should 
have;   what  it  goes  for  it  should  get. 


7— Docs  your  attack  upon  the  Wilson  shipping  bil 
mean  that  you  are  in  favor  of  ship  subsidies? 

Ans.  My  attack  on  the  Wilson  shipping  bill  means  exactlj 
what  it  says.  It  no  more  means  that  I  believe  in  ship  sub- 
sidies than  that  I  believe  in  slavery.  It  means  that  I  oppos 
that  form  of  government  which  takes  over  to  itself  business 
activities  better  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  private  citizen, 
and  better  and  more  economically  done  when  so  left.  Ova 
this  governmental  principle  the  Democratic  party  and  thi 
Republican  have  never  until  this  time  differed.  It  means  that 
the  government  should  build  and  own  a  sufficient  fleet  of  wai 
vessels,  transports,  and  tenders  for  its  sure  protection,  and 
it  means  that  the  government  should  go  no  further  than  this 
It  means  that  having  driven  the  flag  of  our  country  off  tb* 
Pacific  Ocean  by  unwise  class  legislation,  it  should  not  seel 
to  cover  its  mistake  by  limitless  extravagance.  It  means  thai 
no  private  enterprise  can  compete  with  a  government  as  rich 
as  ours,  which  counts  not  the  cost  and  cares  not  for  the 
cost.  And  the  present  administration  with  all  its  profes- 
sions of  retrenchment  and  economy  has  shown  just  that; 
that  it  neither  counts  nor  cares  for  the  cost.  Touching  ship 
subsidies,  I  answer,  better  far  if  subsidies  will  accomplish 
the  desired  end  that  direct  subsidies  be  given  than  that  the 
government  should  enter  the  business  of  building  and  opft 
rating  the  nation's  merchant  marine.  The  Wilson-McAdoo 
merchant  marine  bill  provides  virtually  for  subsidies,  but  the/ 
are  tucked  away  in  the  complex  verbosity  of  the  bill.  Direol 
subsidies  mean  the  expenditure  of  money  by  dollars  whi<A 
can  be  counted;  the  Wilson-McAdoo  bill  means  that  wastefl 
expenditure  of  money  by  the  millions  of  dollars  which  wm 
not  be  counted.  The  Democratic  platform  of  1912  calls  for 
the  fostering  of  a  merchant  marine  without  bounties  or  sub- 
sidies and  "without  imposing  additional  burdens  on  the 
people."  Vet  the  first  appropriation  called  for  in  the  Wilson- 
McAdoo  bill  is  "a  burden  on  the  people"  in  the  sum  of  fifty 
million  dollars. 

Still  further  the  Wilson-McAdoo  bill  is  a  confession  of 
failure.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  a  declaration  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  unable  to  frame  laws  equitable  and  just  to 
shipbuilder,  shipowner,  and  seaman  whereunder  citizens  of 
this  great  maritime  nation  can  enter  into  competition 
for  their  share  of  the  world's  ocean-carrying  trade.  Be- 
cause of  this  failure  it  is  proposed  that  the  government  shall 
embark  in  this  vast  enterprise.  But  it  will  certainly  do  so 
at  a  loss,  since  no  one  doubts  but  that  private  capital  would 
engage  in  the  business  if  there  were  any  assurance  of  stable 
laws  leading  to  the  expectation  of  reasonable  profits,  and  no 
one  doubts  but  private  capital  manages  its  enterprises  much 
more  economically  than  does  the  government.  Hence  I  repeat, 
the  proposal  that  the  government  enter  into  this  new  field  is  a 
confession  of  the  Administration's  inability  to  frame  laws 
under  which  private  capital  may  do  in  the  United  States  what; 
it  does  in  even-  other  maritime  nation  of  the  globe,  carry  on 
the  ocean  commerce  of  the  country*-  Thus  we  have  the  fact. 
of  failure — but  we  have  not  been  enlightened  as  to  the  reasons; 
for  the  failure.  I  know  of  no  investigation,  commensurate 
in  thoroughness  with  the  magnitude  of  the  matter,  and  no' 
report  of  investigators  establishing  that  adequate  laws  can* 
not  be  passed.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  admit  the  failure.  I 
I  believe  such  laws  can  be  framed,  and  if  subsidies  in  the' 
final  analysis  shall  seem  necessary'  at  first  as  a  form  of  pro-| 
tection  for  the  upbuilding  of  this  new  and  most  importantl 
industry,  I  shrink  not  from  approving  the  granting  of  such. 
subsidies.  But  if  after  due  investigation  it  must  be  said,  as 
in  effect  the  Democracy  now  by  the  Wilson-McAdoo  bill  does  I 
say,  that  no  laws  can  be  devised  by  which  the  people  of' 
the  United  States  can  profitably  compete  for  their  share  of  the! 
world's  ocean-carrying  trade,  then  I  say  let  us  admit  our' 
incompetence  and  abandon  a  field  in  which  we  can  not  suc- 
cessfully compete,  and  not  cloak  our  failure  under  government, 
ownership,  thus  ever  increasing  the  tax  on  the  people. 

8 — You  speak  enthusiastically  of  the  rights  of  the] 
worker.  Does  this  imply  that  you  endorse  the  Clayton^ 
Anti-Trust  laze  and  the  Seaman's  bill?  Or  will  youl 
urge  their  repeal? 

Ans.     I  do  "speak  enthusiastically  of  the  rights  of  workers"! 
and  with   equal  enthusiasm  for  equal  rights  to   all  and  privi-j 
leges  to  none.     This  does  not  imply  an  approval  or  condemna-| 
tion   of    either   the    Clayton   Anti-Trust   law   or  the    Seamen^l 
bill.      With    what    I    conceive    to    be    the    principles    of    these! 
enactments  I  am  in  accord.     With  the  methods  by  which  thosel 
principles    are    sought   to    be    given    effect,    my   enthusiasm   isj 
not  so  great.     Thus  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  a  nation  founded 
on   the   doctrine  that  all   men  shall  be  equal  before   the   law.j 
any  man  or  organization  of  men  should  be  subjected  to  pun- 
ishment for  doing  that  which  any  other  man  or  organization 
of  men  may  legally  do.     In  so  far  as  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust 
law,    and   the    concurrent    legislation    bearing   on    the    subject, 
accomplish   this   result   and   confer   these   privileges   I   am   op- 
posed to   it.      Touching  the   Seamen's  bill,   you   may   refer  to 
what  I  have  hereinbefore  said.     That  it  contains  unwise  and 
impracticable  conditions  is  so  true  that  you  must  know  that  if 
it   were   enforced   according   to   its   letter   and   spirit   it   would 
not  only  drive  our  flag  off  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  it  has  done, 
but  would  kill  coastwise  trade  as  well,  since  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  furnish  sufficient  seamen  who  measure  up  to  its  re- 
quirements.    The  Administration   meets  this  difficulty  by  un- 
authorized   executive    suspension    of   the   requirements   of  the 
bilL     I  deny  the  power  of  the  executive  to  suspend  the  opera- 
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ion  of  a  law  unless  that  power  be  expressly  conferred.  It  is 
lot  conferred  in  the  case  of  the  Seamen's  bill.  But  the  Ad- 
ministration will  not  admit  failure  by  legislative  modifications 
if  the  law  itself. 

9 — What  are  your  specific  complaints  against  the 
federal  Reserve  law? 

Ans.  Where  have  you  read  or  heard  of  any  "complaints" 
nade  by  me  against  the  Federal  Reserve  act  ?  The  Federal 
Reserve  act  is  the  fruit  of  vast  labors  on  the  part  of  the 
Republicans  of  the  United  States  Senate — labors  involving 
ar-reaching  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  banking  systems 
>f  the  world.  The  compilations  and  reports  of  the  Aldrich 
:ommittee  form  the  most  valuable  contribution  in  existence 
o  the  history  of  modern  finance.  As  a  result  of  their  labors 
he  Republicans  framed  a  bill  containing  every  essential  fea- 
ure  of  the  Democratic  Federal  Reserve  bill.  The  Democrats 
iimply  adopted  it  with  minor  changes  which  do  not  make  for 
ts  betterment.  For  example,  the  Controller  and  Secretary  of 
he  United  States  Treasury  are  both  political  officeholders. 
Jfeither,  for  obvious  reasons,  should  have  a  place  on  the  gov- 
;rning  boards  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

10 — As  governor  of  New  York,  you  opposed  the  In- 
ygne  Tax  Amendment.  Docs  this  antagonism  persist? 
Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  in  paying  for  prepared- 
ness out  of  a  tax  on  incomes,  inheritances,  and  muni- 
\ions? 

Ans.  I  oppose  the  levying  of  an  income  tax  in  time  of  pro- 
Pound  peace  for  the  following  reasons :  The  theory  of  our 
jovernment  is  that  every  person  shall  be  equitably  taxed,  and 
•quitably  taxed  but  once  on  the  same  property.  Under  a 
"evenue-producing  tariff  taxes  are  surely,  equitably,  and  eco- 
lomicaliy  gathered.  The  citizens  pay  the  tax,  to  be  sure,  but 
:ach  one  pays  only  for  what  he  buys.  If  he  does  not  use  a 
:axed  product,  he  pays  no  tax  on  it.  Under  this  system  the 
mrden  of  taxation  is  indirect  and  light.  Only  when  under 
Democratic  bungling  the  tariff  revenues  were  so  curtailed  that 
here  was  need  to  supply  deficiencies  or  prepare  for  nationai 
>ankruptcy  was  the  income  tax  imposed  to  bolster  up  incom- 
jetency  and  guard  against  deficiency.  The  vices  of  the  in- 
:ome  tax  are  many.  It  makes,  as  the  English  have  found  and 
leclared,  "a  nation  of  liars."  It  is  an  expensive  tax  to  collect. 
[t  is  a  direct  and  therefore  an  irritating  tax.  And  it  involves 
louble  taxation.  Let  me  bring  it  home  to  you.  You  under- 
:ake  at  your  own  expense  the  printing  and  publishing  of  your 
jwn  works  of  literature.  What  would  you  say  of  a  tax  of  ten 
rents  a  copy  on  your  books,  and  another  income  tax  of  ten 
per  cent  of  the  revenues  derived  by  you  from  the  sale  of 
those  books? 

The  fact  that  I  believe  an  income  tax  to  be  unwise  saving 
in  case  of  necessity-  by  no  means  implies  that  I  would  advo- 
cate its  repeal.  But  it  does  mean  that  when  abundant  reve- 
aues  are  flowing  in  through  the  customs  from  an  adequate 
tariff  measure  there  will  be  no  need  to  resort  to  the  Demo- 
cratic extremity  of  increasing  the  income  tax,  and  that  there 
probably  will  be  just  occasion  for  decreasing  it.  I  believe 
that  the  nation  should  pay  for  preparedness  as  it  should  pay 
for  anything  else,  by  revenues  derived  from  just  and  uniform 
taxation,  whatever  the  form  that  taxation  may  take.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  wealthy  nation  in  time  of  peace  should 
resort  to  the  extreme  forms  of  taxation  adopted  by  the 
warring  nations  of  Europe,  and  justified  by  them  solely  on 
the  ground  that  national  necessity  demands  the  money  as  it 
demands  the  sacrifice  of  life,  and  that  national  necessity 
knows  no   law.  

I  have  thus  answered  with  directness  your  ten  questions. 
In  addition  to  the  questions,  you  next,  under  the  title  of 
"Deeds  vs.  Talk,"  by  inference  attack  my  act  or  failure  to  act 
during  the  years  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  I  did  not,  you  say,,  go  to  New  York  to 
vote  on  woman  suffrage,  nor  have  I,  you  say,  exercised  the 
highest  duty  of  citizenship  by  voting  during  the  time  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Conceivably  the  retirement 
from  participation  in  affairs  political  of  nine  men  selected 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  called  upon  to 
perform  judicial  functions  of  gravest  moment  might  be  con- 
sidered admirable,  rather  than  deplorable.  It  is  quite  per- 
missible that  a  man  in  political  life,  the  President,  for  ex- 
ample, should  not  only  vote,  but  in  advance  proclaim  how  he 
was  going  to  vote,  but  what  would  you  say  if  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  did  the  same 
thing?  Would  you  not  be  the  first  to  declare  that  they  were 
using  exalted  judicial  offices  unduly  to  influence  the  elec- 
torate ?  And  do  you  seriously  mean  to  imply  that  the  absten- 
tion of  one  or  all  of  these  nine  men  from  voting  casts  any 
reflection  on  them  or  on  the  positions  they  fill?  So  it  is  that, 
like  my  associates  on  the  bench,  I  have  abstained  from  voting. 
But  my  views  on  woman  suffrage  are  public  and  must  be 
known  to  you.  I  favor  not  only  state  but  national  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  that  end. 

But  if  "deeds"  are  to  be  weighed  against  "talk"  will  you 
not  consider  with  me  certain  other  pertinent  matters?  As 
fair-minded  men  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  give  the  same  pub- 
licity to  your  replies  that  you  have  to  your  questions. 

In  the  Democratic  platform  of  1912  we  have  the  "talk." 
In  the  record  of  the  Administration  we  have  the  "deeds." 

Words — That  platform  declared  for  the  "exemption  from 
^Panama)  tolls  of  American  ships  engaged  in  coastwise  trade." 
The  candidate  on  that  platform  repeatedly  declared  that  "our 
pledges  are  made  to  be  kept  while  in  office." 

Deeds — At  the  dictation  of  the  President  tolls  were  im- 
posed upon   such  ships. 

Words — The  Democratic  platform  declared  "for  an  imme- 
diate declaration  of  the  nation's  purpose  to  recognize  the  in- 
dependence of  the   Philippines." 

Deeds — The  proposal  offered  to  this  end  was  defeated  by 
Democratic  votes. 

Words — The  Democratic  platform  declared  that  "the  law 
pertaining  to  the  civil  service  should  be  honestly  and  right- 
fully enforced"  and  "merit  and  ability,  and  not  party  service, 
made  the  basis  of  appointment." 

Deeds — The  revocation  of  "all  executive  orders  heretofore 
made  placing  the  positions  of  deputy  marshals  and  deputy  in- 
ternal revenue  collectors  in  the  classified  service."  And  the 
degradation  of  our  diplomatic  service. 

Words — The  Democratic  platform  recognizes  the  "urgent 
need  for  reform  in  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal 
law." 

D  e  ed  s — N  o  th  ing. 

Words — The  Democratic  platform  "believes  that  the  officials 
appointed  to  administer  the  government  of  all  our  territories 
shall  be  qualified  by  previous  bona  fide  residence." 

Deeds — Burton  Harrison  of  New  York,  governor  of  the 
Philippines,  which  he  had  never  seen  ;  Arthur  Yager  of  Ken- 
tucky, governor  of  Porto  Rico,  which  he  had  never  seen. 

Words — The  Democratic  platform  "denounces  the  profligate 
waste  of  money  wrung  from  the  people  by  oppressive  taxation 
through  the  lavish  appropriations  of  recent  Republican  Con- 
gresses" and  demands  "a  return  to  Democratic  simplicity  and 
economy,  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  useless  offices." 


Deeds — Appropriations  one  billion  seven  hundred  million 
dollars  ($1,700,000,000.00),  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.     No  offices  abolished ;   many  new  ones  created. 

Words — The  Democratic  platform  approves  "the  creation  of 
a  council  of  national  defense  which  will  determine  a  definite 
naval  programme."  * 

Deeds — No  defense  council.  Secretary  Daniels  still  con- 
trolling our  naval  programme. 

Words — The  Democratic  platform  "favors  a  single  presi- 
dential term"  and  "urges  a  constitutional  amendment  making 
the  President  ineligible  for  reelection." 

Deeds — No  constitutional  amendment  proposed.  President 
Wilson   a  candidate  for  a  second  term. 

Words — The  Democratic  platform  declares  that  "the  con- 
stitutional right  of  American  citizens  should  protect  them  on 
our  borders  and  go  with  them  throughout  the  world,  and  every 
American  citizen  having  property  in  any  foreign  country  is 
entitled  to  and  must  be  given  full  protection  of  the  United 
States  government,  both  for  himself  and  his  property." 

Deeds — American  citizens  murdered  on  the  Lusttania  and 
other  peaceful  vessels  without  redress.  American  women 
ravished  and  American  men,  women,  and  children  tortured 
and  murdered  in  Mexico.  Number  of  raids  on  our  borders  ac- 
companied by  murders  of  American  citizens.  Untold  millions 
of  American  property  seized  and  destroyed. 

You  can  not  and  therefore  will  not  question  these  state- 
ments of  facts.  What  is  your  justification  for  these  differ- 
ences between  Democratic  promise  and  performance,  between 
their  words  and  their  deeds 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Money  Musk. 
As  the  buxom  girls  that  helped  the  boys — 
The  nobler  Helens  of  humbler  Troys — 
As  they  stripped  the  husks  with  rustling  fold 
From  eight-rowed  corn  as  yellow  as  gold. 

By  the  candlelight  in  pumpkin  bowls, 
And  the  gleams  that  showed  fantastic  holes 
In  the  quaint  old  lantern's  tattoed  tin, 
From  the  hermit  glim  set  up  within ; 

By  the  rarer  light  in  girlish  eyes 
As  dark  as  wells,  or  as  blue  as  skies, 
I  hear  the  laugh  when  the  ear  is  red 
I  see  the  blush  with  the  forfeit  paid. 

The  cedar  cakes  with  ancient  twist, 
The  cider  cup  that  the  girls  have  kissed. 
And  I  see  the  fiddler  through  the  dusk, 
As  he  twangs  the  ghost  of  "Money  Musk." 

The  boys  and  girls  in  a  double  row 
Wait  face  to  face  till  the  magic  bow 
Shall  whip  the  tune  from  the  violin, 
And  the  merry  pulse  of  the  feet  begin. 

"Money  Musk." 
In  shirt  of  check  and  tallowed  hair. 
The  fiddler  sits  in  the  bulrush  chair. 
Like    Moses'   basket,    stranded  there, 

On  the  brink  of  Father  Nile. 

He  feels  the  fiddle's  slender  neck. 

Picks  out  the  notes  with  thrum  and  check. 

And  tinted  eyes  that  tell  you  true, 

And  thinks  it  a  weary  while. 
All  ready !  now  he  gives  the  call. 
Cries,   "Honor  to  the  ladies !"  all 
The  jolly  tides   of  laughter  fall 

And  ebb  in  a  happy  smile. 

D-o-w-n  comes  the  bow  on  every  string, 
"First  couple  join  right  hands  and  swing!" 
As  light  as  any  bluebird's  wing 

"Swing  once  and  a  half  times  round," 

Whirls  Mary  Martin  all  in  blue — 
Calico    gown    and   stockings   new. 
And  tinted  ej'es  that  tell  you  true. 
Dance  all  to  the  dancing  sound. 

She  flits  about  big  Moses  Brown, 

Who  holds  her  hands  to  keep  her  down. 

And  thinks  her  hair  a  golden  crown, 

And  his  heart  turns  over  once ! 
His  cheek  with  Mary's  breath  is  wet, 
It  gives  a  second  somerset  1 
He  means  to  win  the  maiden  yet, 

Alas,  for  the  awkward  dunce  ! 

"Your  stoga  boot  has  crushed  my  toe !" 
"I'd  rather  dance  with  one-legged  Joe !" 
"You  clumsy  fellow  !"     "Pass  below  !" 

And  the  first  pair  dance  apart. 
Then  "Forward  six !"  advance,  retreat, 
Like   midges   gay   in   sunbeam   street ; 
'Tis  "Money  Musk"  by  merry  feet 

And  "Money  Musk"  by  heart ! 

"Three-quarters  round  your  partners  swing !" 
"Across  the  set !"     The  rafters  ring, 
The  girls  and  boys  have  taken  wing 

And  have  brought  their  roses  out ! 
'Tis  "Forward  six !"  with  rustic  grace, 
Ah,  rarer  far  than  "Swing  to  place !" 
Then   golden   clouds   of   old   point   lace 

They  bring  the  dance  about. 

Then,  clasping  hands,  all  "Right  and  left !" 
All  swiftly  weave  the  measure  deft 
Across  the  woof  in  loving  weft 

And  the  "Money  Musk"  is  done ! 
O,  dancers  of  the  rustling  husk, 
Good-night,  sweethearts,  'tis  growing  dusk ; 
Good-night  for  aye  to  "Money  Musk," 

For  the  heavy  march  begun ! 

— Benjamin  F.  Taylor. 


For  the  purpose  of  making  dyes  the  common  alder 
appears  to  have  been  unnoticed  by  the  pioneers  of 
this  country,  who  made  use  of  so  many  barks  and 
roots.  However,  it  was  well  known  to  the  Indians. 
who  used  it  to  good  effect.  It  dyes  a  reddish  color, 
and  down  to  a  few  years  ago  was  employed  by  natives 
of  the  northwest  Pacific  Coast  in  coloring  their  fish 
nets.  Alder  dye.  used  for  the  same  purpose,  is  said  to 
be  the  oldest  recorded  dye  in  the  world.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Kalevala  of  Finland,  supposed  to  date 
nearly  3000  years  ago. 


IN  THE  VILLA. 

A  Stirring    Chapter    from    "The    Breath   of  the  Dragon,"  a 
Tale  of  Unfathomable  China. 

When  Fen-Sha  and  Follingsbee  jumped  from  the 
window,  they  found  themselves — though  they  did  not 
know  it,  nor  would  have  cared  had  they  been  aware 
of  it — in  a  garden  laid  out  after  the  celebrated  one 
of  the  philosopher,  Sse  ma  Kouang.  Winding  through 
the  garden,  which  comprised  not  more  than  three  or 
four  acres,  was  a  charming  little  rivulet,  that  fell  from 
an  artificial  hill  on  the  west,  and  splashing  down  into 
a  deep  pool  was  diverted  into  four  shining  streamlets 
which  meandered  through  tiny  meadows  and  lovely 
parks.  Brilliant  aquatic  birds  swam  in  the  water.  The 
banks  were  terraced  and  covered  with  roses,  or  pome- 
granate and  oleander  trees  and  persimmons,  whose 
fruit  hung  in  the  autumn  like  brilliant  red  globes  from 
the  branches.  Graceful  bridges  of  marble  spanned  the 
rivulets  at  intervals  and  led  to  summer  houses,  minia- 
ture pagodas,  and  fern-grown  grottoes.  Here  and  there 
were  little  islands  with  rustic  seats  in  the  shade  of 
flowering,  sweet-scented  mimosa  trees.  But  of  all  this 
loveliness  Fen-Sha  saw  nothing  and  Follingsbee  only 
vaguely.  They  ran  down  winding  walks,  canopied  by 
weeping  willows;  they  crossed  the  little  bridges  to 
peer  into  pleasant  grottoes  and  summer  houses  and 
pagodas.  Of  A-lu-te  they  found  not  a  trace.  They 
came  at  last  upon  a  barrier  of  rocks  fantastically  heaped 
to  represent  a  camel's  back;  at  the  bottom  of  this 
barrier  and  cunningly  veiled  by  a  thicket  of  tufted 
bamboo  and  honeysuckle  vines,  was  an  opening  into 
which  they  rushed  with  an  exultant  cry.  They  pene- 
trated a  deep  grotto,  which  grew  narrower  and  deeper 
as  they  advanced,  till  finally  it  terminated  in  a  black 
sloping  pit  where  they  could  with  difficulty  stand  up- 
right and  where  the  gloom  was  impenetrable,  the  air 
fetid,  and  where  soft  slimlv  mud  covered  their  feet. 

"A-lu-te,"  called  Fen-Sha.  as  he  groped  helplessly 
about  in  the  blackness.  "A-lu-te,  are  you  here?"  No 
answer.  Follingsbee  struck  a  match.  On  the  ground 
in  a  muddy  pool  of  water,  tied  hands  and  feet  with 
coarse  hempen  ropes,  was  A-lu-te.  Here  she  had  lain 
for  long  hours,  night  and  day,  at  first  struggling  pain- 
fully to  free  herself  from  the  ropes  which  cut  into  her 
soft,  delicate  flesh,  then  motionless,  almost  without 
breathing,  as  one  whose  frail  form  has  been  crushed 
beneath  the  weight  of  heavy  stones  above  her,  stones 
which  hid  her  from  the  outside  world,  from  the  flower- 
ing garden,  where  birds  sang  joyfully  in  the  sunshine, 
and  where  the  silly  little  women  of  Li's  household  came 
to  play  and  scold  and  chatter  like  bright-plumed  paro- 
quets, with  never  a  thought  of  her  perishing  near  them. 
The  water  trickled  from  the  mouldy  stones  and  formed 
a  bed  for  her  to  lie  in.  The  fear  of  dying  alone  in  the 
blackness  had  at  first  overcome  her  and  she  had  called 
again  and  again  to  Ho-Shu  when  he  brought  her  to 
come  back,  even  if  only  to  taunt  and  mock  her.  She 
had  cried  like  a  child,  imploring,  coaxing,  raging.  He 
had  returned  and,  holding  high  the  lantern,  had  peered 
down  upon  her  with  leering  face  to  say,  "You  won't  be 
long  alone,  my  dear.  Li  Lien  Ying  will  soon  be  here 
to  make  you  a  little  visit." 

And  so  he  found  her,  the  dainty  maiden,  whose 
beauty,  gayety,  and  sweetness  had  been  the  happiness 
of  his  stormy,  perilous  career.  He  lifted  the  poor  mud- 
covered  little  body  in  his  arms  and  carried  it  care- 
fully as  a  mother  carries  her  sick  child,  from  the  grotto 
into  the  garden.  To  Follingsbee's  expression  of  horror, 
pity,  and  wrath  at  the  girl's  pathetic  plight  he  made  no 
answer,  nor  did  a  word  fall  from  his  lips  till,  out  in 
the  sunshine,  he  said,  "Go  first,  be  my  sword  arm,  I 
entreat  you." 

"Is  it  needful  to  entreat?"  replied  Follingsbee  re- 
proachfully. 

They  ran,  Follingsbee  leading. 

The  clamor  of  fighting  appeared  to  have  ceased.  As 
they  hurried  through  the  winding  paths,  along  the  rose- 
bordered  rivulets,  and  approached  the  house,  they  saw 
no  one.  In  the  magnificent  apartment,  where  they  had 
first  encountered  the  women,  were  evidences  of  shame- 
less looting.  The  place  was  deserted — not  a  beggar,  not 
a  servant,  was  in  sight.  Follingsbee  thought  he  heard 
a  woman's  whimper,  but  dared  not  stop  to  investigate. 
In  the  courtyard  the  same  ominous  silence  met  them. 
In  one  corner  lay  what  appeared  to  be  a  bundle  of 
clothes,  but  which  was  in  reality  the  tingi,  his  legs 
broken  by  blows  from  a  beggar's  cudgel. 

Fen-Sha  and  Follingsbee  sped  across  the  large  court 
to  the  open  gate.  They  had  barely  reached  it,  when 
the  sound  of  quick  galloping  struck  their  ears.  Cau- 
tiously they  peered  out.  Less  than  a  yard  away  was 
a  group  of  horsemen  in  the  official  uniform  of  Li  Lien 
Ying's  outriders. 

"The  chief  eunuch's  escort !"  gasped  Fen-Sha  and, 
even  as  he  said  these  words,  Follingsbee  slammed  the 
great  gates   shut  and  barred  them. 

For  a  moment  the  two  men  stood  staring  dumbly  at 
each  other.  What  was  to  be  done  now?  Escape  from 
the  villa  was  cut  off:  they  could  only  seek  a  hiding- 
place  somewhere  in  the  house.  Already  loud  shouting 
for  the  tingi  was  heard  and  pounding  upon  the  gates. 
They  turned  and  ran  back  into  the  house.  If  the 
servants   should  hear  their   master's  voice   and 
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from  their  hiding-places,  the  game  was  up.  Fen-Sha  s 
arm  tightened  around  A-lu-te's  slender  form ;  Folhngs- 
bee  instinctively  felt  for  his  revolver  only  to  remem- 
ber that  the- beggars  had  stolen  it  in  the  House  of  the 
Hens'  Feathers,  leaving  him  the  cartridges.  The  pound- 
ing on  the  gates  increased  in  violence,  then  was  fol- 
lowed by  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the  court. 

"Quick!"  cried  Follingsbee,  "back  into  the  garden! 
We  may  be  able  to  scale  the  wall !" 

"It's  twenty  feet  high  and  has  iron  spikes  on  top," 
said  Fen-Sha  without  moving.  His  eyes  scanned  the 
apartment.  "That  small  door  to  the  right — see  where 
it  leads."  Follingsbee  pushed  the  door  open  and  entered 
a  dimly-lighted  room.  Two  huge,  newly-lacquered 
coffins  loomed  up  sombrely  before  him.  "A  death 
chamber  I"  he  exclaimed  turning  to  come  out.  Fen-Sha 
pushed  past  him.  "No,"  he  said,  "not  a  death  chamber 
— yet.    Close  the  door  again,  but  do  not  lock  it." 

In  a  chair  carried  by  four  brawny  bearers  and  sur- 
rounded by  mounted  attendants,  among  them  the 
eunuch  Ho-Shu,  sat  Cobbler's  Wax  Li,  splendidly  ap- 
pareled. He  had  left  the  Summer  Palace  that  morning 
without  telling  the  Empress  Dowager  of  A-lu-te's  cap- 
ture. 

The  knowledge  that  his  victim  was  safely  imprisoned 
in  the  grotto  of  his  garden  and  without  possibility  of 
escape  (for  Ho-Shu  had  securely  bound  her)  had  made 
him  content  to  await  his  opportunity  of  feasting  his 
eyes  upon  her,  of  enjoying  her  abject  fear  before  she 
was  done  to  death  with  the  tortures  he  designed  for 
her. 

The  morning  of  A-lu-te's  flight  from  the  palace,  when 
he  had  cynically  watched  each  step  of  her  fancied  es- 
cape from  the  eminence  of  the  round  tower  and  marked 
the  exact  spot  in  the  tall  Kaoliang  where  she  had  dis- 
appeared dressed  in  the  clothes  of  the  dead  peasant 
boy  outside  the  gates,  he  had  not  lost  sight  of  her  one 
moment.  He  had  given  his  instructions  to  Ho-Shu  to 
press  her  flight  towards  the  village  of  Yang-lin,  near 
his  villa,  and  there  seize  her.  In  the  meanwhile  he, 
himself,  had  informed  the  Empress  Dowager  of 
A-lu-te's  flight.  The  Old  Buddha's  rage  had  been  ter- 
rible; he  almost  repented  of  having  allowed  the  girl  to 
escape  from  the  palace,  for  it  was  upon  his  head  that 
the  Empress  Dowager's  fury  broke.  She  upbraided  and 
reviled  him,  she  threatened  him  with  dismissal,  for 
hours  she  refused  to  allow  him  to  speak  to,  or  approach 
her,  while  she  alternately  wept  and  stormed  in  her 
pavilion.  He  became  alarmed;  had  he  not  been  afraid 
to  trust  a  messenger,  he  would  have  sent  after  Ho-Shu 
and  changed  his  instructions  and  had  A-lu-te  promptly 
brought  back  to  the  palace. 

But  he  tided  the  storm,  for  the  Empress  Dowager, 
hearing  of  the  efforts  he  had  put  forth  to  find  the  girl, 
of  the  numerous  detachments  of  Bannermen  he  had 
sent  scouring  the  hills  and  plain  in  every  direction  (bm 
the  right  one),  had  relented  sufficiently  to  send  for  him 
and  learn  from  his  own  lips  all  that  he  was  doing. 
After  that  it  had  been  an  easy  matter  to  again  in- 
gratiate himself  with  her;  he  even  succeeded  in  gaining 
merit  in  her  eyes  by  the  zeal  he  displayed  in  organizing 
and  directing  the  search. 

Now  at  last  he  had  come  to  enjoy  his  revenge.  All 
the  way  from  the  Summer  Palace  he  had  gone  over  and 
over  again  the  scene  he  intended  ehacting  when  he 
reached  the  grotto.  He  rehearsed  in  detail  all  the  re- 
finement of  tortures  he  had  planned  before  she  was 
done  to  death  by  slow  smothering  in  mud. 

He  rubbed  his  big  hands  together  in  the  grim  pleas- 
ure evoked  by  these  pictures.  As  he  drew  nearer  the 
village  of  Yang-lin  his  impatience  to  arrive  increased. 
From  behind  the  silk  curtains  he  shouted  to  the  per- 
spiring bearers  to  hasten;  he  threatened  them  with 
application  of  the  big  bamboo  upon  the  soles  of  their 
already  aching  feet,  if  they  did  not  run  faster.  He 
could  hear  them  panting  in  their  increased  efforts  at 
speed,  as  if  their  lungs  would  crack. 

Finally  they  stopped  before  the  gates  of  his  villa. 
Li  stepped  from  his  chair  without  a  glance  at  the 
bearers,  who  dropped  like  dead  mules  on  the 
ground. 

The  mafoos  had  jumped  from  their  horses  and  were 
already  pounding  for  admittance.  The  tingi  did  not 
open  the  gates  nor  peer  out  upon  them  through  the 
panel  slides.  Li  roared  and  stamped  furiously  upon 
the  ground,  demanding  of  his  frightened  attendants  the 
meaning  of  this  unprecedented  ignoring  of  his  pres- 
ence. They  knew  no  more  than  he  and  were  afraid  to 
remind  him  of  the  fact.  Within  the  court  profound 
silence  reigned.  "Break  down  the  gates !"  commanded 
the  chief  eunuch.  "The  tingi's  head  shall  be  stuck  on 
a  pole  to  ornament  the  broken  gates." 

The  doors  were  about  to  be  battered  down,  when 
they  slowly  opened.  The  chief  eunuch  entered  with  an 
oath  on  his  lips  and  stopped,  struck  dumb  with  what 
he  saw.  The  court  was  strewn  with  shreds  of  filthy 
rags  and  portions  of  the  garments  worn  by  the 
servants  of  his  villa.  At  his  feet  lay  the  tingi  sense- 
'ess.  a  deep  gash  in  his  head  where  he  had  fallen  and 
with  both  legs  broken.  He  had  managed  to  crawl  on 
his  hands  to  open  the  gates  for  his  master,  then  had 
dropped-.  He  appeared  to  be  dead.  Farther  off  were 
the  bodies  of  three  beggars.  Here  and  there  in  the 
court,  stamped  in  the  dirt,  ruined  beyond  repair,  were 


panel  paintings;  some  of  these  Li  recognized  as  the 
most  priceless  in  his  cherished  collection.  He  found 
his  voice  at  last  and  fairly  spat  the  curses  which  had 
been  choking  him  from  his  mouth.  Striding  through 
the  court,  he  entered  the  house.  Here  the  scene  was 
even  worse.  Everything  was  in  confusion,  the  furni- 
ture was  smashed,  his  valuable  jars,  bowls,  and  vases 
broken  and  others  gone.  The  chief  eunuch  tore  from 
one  room  to  another  in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  roaring  like 
a  madman.  He  shouted  for  the  servants,  for  the 
women  of  his  household.  At  last  he  found  them, 
huddled  together  in  the  far  end  of  the  house,  the 
women  whimpering,  the  servants  with  their  long  coats 
torn,  their  official  hats  hanging  down  their  backs,  or 
entirely  off,  their  teeth  chattering,  and  this  last  because 
of  their  fear  of  him,  which  exceeded  their  fear  of  the 
invading  beggar  horde. 

With  difficulty  the  chief  eunuch  obtained  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  occurred  that  morning.  He  listened 
in  cold  concentrated  wrath.  He  believed  the  raid  to 
have  been  entirely  a  beggars'  raid  for  loot,  unsur- 
passed in  Chinese  history  for  its  audacity,  and  for 
which  the  King  of  the  Beggars,  responsible  to  the 
state  for  the  conduct  of  his  subjects,  should  be  made 
to  pay  with  his  life.  It  was  only  when  the  women 
took  up  the  tale  and  told  of  two  men,  not  mendicants, 
who  had  forced  their  way  to  their  apartments  (in 
which  statement  the  poor  things  lied  glibly,  for  they, 
themselves,  had  penetrated  to  the  front  of  the  house 
to  watch  with  fearful  curiosity  the  uproar  in  the 
court)  and  demanded  whether  a  strange  Manchu 
woman  was  secreted  there,  that  the  chief  eunuch's 
anger  took  another  turn.  He  poured  forth  questions 
in  such  rapid  succession  the  women  had  trouble  to 
keep  pace  with  their  answers.  Having  learnt  all  they 
had  to  tell,  he  commanded  them  to  remain  where  they 
were  and  left  the  room  with  Ho-Shu.  The  two 
eunuchs  made  haste  to  reach  the  grotto.  They  found 
A-lu-te  gone.  The  hempen  cords  which  had  held  her 
securely  bound  were  lying  on  the  ground  and  every- 
where the  marks  of  feet,  not  hers,  showed  in  the  mud 
about  them. 

"Fool !"  cried  the  chief  eunuch,  turning  upon  his 
henchman  because  of  the  necessity  he  was  under  to 
vent  his  rage  upon  some  one  without  delay,  "Fool,  why 
did  you  bring  her  here?  Were  there  no  dark  cham- 
bers in  my  villa,  with  locks  and  bars,  wrhere  she  could 
have  been  thrown  ?'' 

And  he  struck  Ho-Shu  a  blow  across  the  mouth. 
The  eunuch  spat  out  the  blood  and  two  front  teeth, 
then  answered  sullenly:  "I  did  as  you  commanded; 
you  said  the  cave  was  filled  with  slime  and  reptiles 
and  that  here  she  would  suffer  more;  and  I  tied  her 
hand  and  foot,  as  these  ropes  can  testify.  How  should 
I  know  that  any  one  would  find  her?" 

"Silence !"  roared  Li,  "or  I  will  wring  your  cursed 
neck." 

The  chief  eunuch  had  a  powerful  frame ;  there  was 
no  question  of  his  ability  to  do  as  he  threatened. 

They  returned  in  silence  to  the  house. 

"Go  fetch  the  tingi,"  commanded  Li,  on  being  told 
that  the  man  still  lived. 

The  gatekeeper,  being  unable  to  walk,  was  carried 
into  Li's  presence  and  dropped  on  the  floor  before  him. 

"Did  you  see  two  men,  who  entered  with  the  beg- 
gars, leave  again?" 

"My  Lord,  I  saw  them  and  they  have  not  left  the 
villa." 

"Beware  lest  your  tongue  speaks  lies — how  do  you 
know  they  did  not  leave  with  the  beggar  horde?" 

"Because,  my  Lord,  I  saw  them  with  these  two  eyes 
running  towards  the  gates  just  as  your  lordship  was 
arriving.  One  of  them  carried  a  youth  in  his  arms. 
At  the  time  your  lordship  demanded  admittance  I  was 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  court,  unable  to  use  my 
legs,  broken  as  they  were  by  those  vile  creatures  with 
their  cudgels,  and  I  could  only  crawl  slowly  on  my 
hands  to " 

"Did  I  ask  about  you  and  your  miserable  legs, 
fellow  ?    What  did  the  two  men  ?" 

"They  spoke  low  to  one  another,  then  ran  with  all 
speed  back  into  the  house." 

"Ah!  they  did  that?  They  ran  into  the  house?" 
said  Li,  and  a  smile,  slow,  cunning,  unpleasant  to  see, 
came  into  his  face.  "Enough,  take  the  fellow  away; 
let  his  head  be  struck  off  and  affixed  to  a  pole  over 
the  gates.  It  will  serve  to  remind  the  next  tingi  what 
fate  awaits  him  if  he  lets  down  the  bars  to  admit  ver- 
min into  his  master's  house." 

"Mercy !  My  lord,  mercy !"  cried  the  tingi.  "I  did 
not  open  the  gates.  By  the  graves  of  my  ancestors,  1 
did  not ;  I  let  the  creatures  storm  and  shout  and  never 
lifted  down  a  bar.     I " 

"Remove  him,"  said  the  chief  eunuch  coldly. 

The  wretch  was  dragged  out,  still  crying  loudly  for 
mercy. 

"And  you,"  continued  Li,  in  short,  sharp  tones,  to 
his  servants,  "search  every  room  in  the  house — allow 
not  a  nook,  a  corner,  to  escape  your  eyes.  Ten  of 
you  go  with  Ho-Shu  into  the  garden ;  examine  care- 
fully every  clump  of  bushes,  every  summer  house, 
pagoda,  grotto.  I  make  each  one  among  you  respon- 
sible if  these  robbers,  hiding  on  my  premises,  are  not 
brought  before  me  within  the  hour.    See  to  it !" 

The  servants  fell  on  their  knees,  struck  their  fore- 


heads on  the  ground,  then  rose  as  if  pulled  by  a  sing 
string,  and  rushed  off  to  begin  their  search. 

Li  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  long,  sof 
footed  strides.  Now  and  again  he  stood  still  listenin: 
He  gave  the  effect  of  a  hyena,  sniffing  the  air. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  he  seemed  to  be  seize 
with  a  sudden  thought,  for  he  flung  the  door  ope 
into  the  coffin-room  and  stood  on  the  threshold  peerin 
in.  Then  he  entered.  A  look  of  relief  and  satisfactic 
came  into  his  face  when  he  saw  that  the  handsoir 
lacquered  coffins  he  had  ordered  constructed  for  liin 
self  and  his  favorite  woman  had  not  been  molested  t 
the  beggars.  He  lighted  a  cloisonne  lantern,  a  ver 
table  work  of  art,  which  hung  from  the  ceiling,  am 
bending  over  the  coffin  nearest  him,  scrutinized  tl 
rich  lacquer  coating  carefully.  No !  it  had  not  bffi 
injured.  He  examined  the  second  coffin;  this,  afl 
was  unimpaired.  He  was  about  to  lift  the  lid  of  ■ 
coffin  to  look  inside,  not  because  he  retained  a  fea 
that  this  magnificent  last  bed  of  his  had  been  pollute 
by  the  touch  of  filthy,  sacrilegious  hands,  but  to  pleai 
ure  his  eye  with  a  glance  at  the  rich  apricot  silk  wa 
which  it  was  lined;  for  in  this  instance  he  had  ni 
trespassed  on  the  royal  prerogative — Tzu  Hsi  had  ai 
corded  him  the  privilege  of  using  the  imperial  colt 
after  death.  The  door  of  the  outer  room  burst  ope 
and  the  servants,  Ho-Shu  in  the  lead,  rushed  in.  ] 
turned,  seated  himself  on  the  unopened  coffin  lid,  ax 
called  them  to  approach. 

They  crowded  into  the  little  room. 

"Lord  of  Nine  Thousand  Years !"  said  Ho-Shu,  wit 
a  curious  mingling  of  fear,  spite,  and  malicious  joy  i 
his  voice — he  had  not  forgotten  the  blow  on  his  mout 
and  the  loss  of  his  front  teeth.  "We  have  discovere 
where  and  how  the  men  escaped." 

"So,  they  have  escaped?  You  know  this?"  Und< 
the  quietness  of  Li's  tones  lay  something  menacing. 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  continued  Ho-Shu  hardily.  "W 
had  examined  every  spot  in  the  garden  which  coul 
offer  even  a  semblance  of  a  hiding-place.  Twice  I 
made  the  rounds  of  the  garden  and  twice  we  skirte 
the  wall,  which,  as  your  lordship  knows,  is  high  an 
well  protected  against  marauders  with  iron  spike 
Though  I  well  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  an 
man  to  escape  over  the  wall,  still  I  determined  to  loo 
even  there,  so  I  had  a  ladder  brought,  and  mountin 
it,  assured  myself  that  no  one  could  find  foothold  bi 
tween  the  spikes.  While  I  was  on  the  top  round  < 
the  ladder  it  broke  and  gave  way;  I  fell,  and  in  fallin 
my  body  hit  against  the  wall  near  the  ground.  I  pi 
my  hands  out  to  save  myself;  great  was  my  astonisl 
ment  to  find  the  wall  yield,  as  it  were,  to  my  touc 
and  open,  disclosing  a  passageway  along  the  side." 

At  these  words,  the  chief  eunuch,  who  had  evince 
tokens  of  uneasiness  as  Ho-Shu's  narrative  proceeded 
sprang  from  his  coffin  seat  and  glared  furiously  at  h 
henchman.  "Did  you  enter?"  he  shouted  hoarsel 
Ho-Shu's  face  showed  a  bland  cunning.  "Assure® 
Lord  of  Nine  Thousand  Years,  I  entered,  and  not 
alone,  but  those  with  me,  and  even  the  other  servant 
for  I  called  them  all,  fearing  to  enter  alone.  We  fo 
lowed  the  passage  in  the  wall  and  came  to  an  unde 
ground  room  filled  with   sacks." 

Li  cast  his  eyes  over  his  servants.  All  were  now  i 
the  secret  guarded  so  jealously  for  years.  His  treasul 
chamber,  where  he  hoarded  his  vast  fortune,  ffl 
known  to  every  servant  in  his  house,  and  they  v/ei 
sixty  in  number.  Had  Ho-Shu  kept  the  discovery  1 
himself,  it  had  been  an  easy  matter  to  guard  againi 
a  disclosure,  but  the  sly  eunuch  had  taken  the  precai 
tion  of  summoning  the  entire  household  to  penetra1 
with  him  the  secret  passage. 

The  discovery  of  his  hidden  treasure  cave  touche 
the  chief  eunuch  more  nearly  than  the  escape  cj 
A-lu-te.  How  many  of  his  precious  sacks  had  the 
stolen  between  them?  He  would  go  himself  and  fii 
out  and  have  the  entrance  walled  up  until  he  cou 
have  another  hiding-place  constructed. 

Pale  and  trembling  with  wrath,  he  left  the  rooi 
commanding  his  servants — winking  slyly  now  at  or 
another — to  follow.  It  was  indeed  an  unlucky  day  fx 
Cobbler's  Wax  Li.  It  was  also,  had  he  but  known  : 
an  unlucky  day  for  Ho-Shu,  for,  in  spite  of  his  pr 
caution  to  admit  all  of  Li's  household  into  the  secret  i 
the  hidden  treasure  chamber  in  order  to  insure  h 
own  safety,  his  fate  was  sealed  in  the  dark  mind  of  tl 
chief  eunuch. 

Scarcely  had  Li  Lien  Ying  and  his  servants  left  tl 
room  when  Fen-Sha  and  Follingsbee  raised  the  lid  i 
the  coffin  upon  which  Li  had  sat  and  wherein  they  we 
well-nigh  suffocated  and  crawled  out.    Then  they  lifte 
the  still  unconscious  A-lu-Te  from  her  gloomy  couch 
the  second  coffin  and  cautiously  made  their  way  throug 
the  adjoining  room  out  into  the  court.     Hugging  tl 
shadow  of  the  wall  they  were  approaching  the  gate 
when  a  shrill  feminine  shriek  reached  them,  then 
other  and  another.    Fen-Sha  made  a  dash  for  the  gate 
Follingsbee  followed,  but  not  before  he  turned  to  veri 
a  suspicion.     In  the  doorway  watching  them  stood 
prettiest  of  the  painted  dolls  they  had  encountered 
Li's  villa  that   day.     Her   expression   was   vindictivi 
her  shrieks  were  loud;  they  were  meant  to  penetra 
to  the  garden,  where  the  chief  eunuch  and  his  servan 
had  gone. — From  "The  Breath  of  the  Dragon,"  by  < 
H.  Fitch.    Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


SIXTY  YEARS  OF  THE  THEATRE. 


John  Ranken  Towse  Recalls  Some  of  the   Dramatic  Experi- 
ences of  a  Long  Life. 


John  Ranken  Towse,  author  of  "Sixty  Years  of  the 
Theatre,"  is  well  equipped  in  the  matter  of  experience 
to  handle  his  subject.  After  nearly  a  score  of  years' 
study  as  a  constant  attendant  of  the  theatre,  Mr.  Towse 
became  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Holding  that  position  for  forty-three  years,  he  saw  the 
best  that  was  produced  on  the  American  stage.  An 
opportunity  of  comparison  was  afforded  him  through 
the  fact  that  before  coming  to  America  he  had  been  a 
close  student  of  the  London  stage.  His  book  contains 
some  exceedingly  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  men 
and  women  who  appeared  on  the  English  boards  three- 
score years  ago.  He  is  able  to  tell  of  Charles  Kean, 
Buckstone,  Phelps,  and  many  others  of  the  old  Hay- 
market  and  Sadler's  Wells  theatres.  From  an  account 
of  these  he  turns  to  a  recital  of  what  he  found  in  New 
York  in  the  'seventies,  and  conducts  us  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  through  what  he  characterizes  as  the  period 
of  decline  of  the  dramatic  art  in  America.  In  telling 
of  the  many  years  that  he  has  been  a  devotee  of  the 
theatre,  he  sounds  a  pessimistic  note,  with  just  a  ray 
of  optimism  in  it: 

And  this,  perhaps,  is  a  convenient  point  for  the  statement 
of  one  definite  conclusion  that  has  been  forced  upon  me,  and 
that  is  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  art  of  acting  upon 
the  English-speaking  stage  has  steadily  declined  ;  that,  judging 
by  the  standards  which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  that 
period,  there  is  not  upon  the  American  stage  today  a  single 
player,  male  or  female,  of  the  first  rank,  and  that  this  result 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  establishment  of  the  commercial  star  and 
circuit  system  by  speculative  managers,  possessed  of  con- 
siderable executive  ability,  but,  as  a  rule,  devoid  of  artistic 
knowledge,  instincts,  or  ambition ;  partly  to  the  creation  of 
railroads,  which  have  made  the  circuit  system  feasible,  and 
partly  to  the  enormous  improvements  in  mechanical  and  light- 
ing devices,  which  have  increased  the  possibilities  of  spec- 
tacle and  thus  enable  managers  to  attract  the  remunerative 
crowd,  with  whom  an  appeal  to  the  eye  is  so  much  more 
potent  than  an  appeal  to  the  understanding  or  good  taste. 
It  is  a  popular  dogma  that  old  men  are  apt  to  underestimate 
and  decry  the  present  in  comparing  it  with  the  past — to  find 
the  new  savors  insipid  and  inferior — but  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  can  be  justly  included  in  that  category.  My  interest 
in  the  theatre  is  still  keen,  in  spite  of  frequent  weariness 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  my  belief  in  its  infinite  poten- 
tialities, if  wisely  conducted  as  an  agent  of  the  higher 
civilization,  is  as  profound  and  unshaken  as  ever.  It  is  the 
one  human  institution,  of  which  all  the  arts  are  the  hand- 
maids, whose  peculiar  privilege  it  is  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
the  soundest  principles  of  art,  morality,  and  social  law,  under 
the  seductive  guise  of  entertainment.  It  must  fascinate  or 
amuse,  or  be  powerless  for  good.  If  it  does  nothing  but 
amuse,  it  is  worthless  and  probably  mischievous.  Horribly 
mismanaged  and  abused  for  many  years,  it  has  fallen  into 
depths  of  degradation,  lower  and  more  poisonous,  if  less 
frankly  coarse,  than  those  reached  by  the  comedy  of  the 
Restoration.  But  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.  Al- 
ready there  are  signs,  daily  growing  stronger,  of  coming  radi- 
cal changes  in  existing  conditions,  if  not  of  a  general  reforma- 
tion. Among  these  are  the  multiplying  perplexities,  and  dif- 
ficulties, and  wavering  policies  of  the  syndicates,  whose  ex- 
pensive and  inferior  shows  are  finding  successful  rivals  in  the 
cheaper  and  more  honest  diversion  of  vaudeville  and  the 
"movies" ;  the  organization  of  stock  companies  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England;  the  entrance  of  new  and  capable  writers, 
male  and  female,  into  the  dramatic  field,  and  the  appearance 
in  England  of  a  new  group  of  young  and  promising  actors. 
All  these  phenomena  are  encouraging,  and  sometimes  I  in- 
dulge in  the  sanguine  dream  that  I  may  yet,  at  the  end  of 
life,  witness  something  like  a  revival  of  what  was  best  in 
the  old  dispensation  whose  dying  throes  I  watched  in  my 
adolescence. 

Mr.  Towse  tells  us  at  length  of  Wallack's  Theatre  in 
the  days  of  John  Gilbert,  of  Daly's  stock  company  in 
the  'seventies,  of  Adelaide  Neilson  and  the  Union 
Square  stock  company,  of  Clara  Morris,  Salvini,  Booth, 
and  the  stars  of  those  days.  Lotta,  who  is  claimed  by 
San  Francisco  as  particularly  its  own,  is  not  spared 
criticism : 

Of  no  artistic  importance  in  herself,  a  theatrical  will-o'- 
the-wisp,  she  was  yet  a  striking  illustration — as  were  Maggie 
Mitchell,  Minnie  Palmer,  and  others  of  their  type — of  the 
slender  professional  capital  with  which  popularity  and  for- 
tune may  be  won  before  the  footlights  in  a  degenerate  age. 
She  was  an  attractive  little  creature,  with  a  pretty,  saucy 
face,  a  fairy  figure,  and  wonderful  agility.  It  was  in  the  far 
West — in  a  mining  camp,  I  believe — that  she  first  charmed 
rough  audiences  by  her  dancing,  banjo-playing,  and  singing. 
She  attracted  the  attention  of  some  theatrical  agent  on  the 
lookout  for  a  novelty,  was  diligently  and  successfully  para- 
graphed, brought  East,  and  introduced  as  a  prodigy  of  humor 
and  pathos.  She  was  a  bright  and  piquant  morsel,  prankish, 
audacious,  with  a  pleasant  aroma  of  girlish  innocence  about 
her,  and  she  "caught  on."  For  years  the  public  adored  her. 
She  appeared  in  many  parts  and  played  them  all  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  She  never  developed  or  suggested  any  real 
dramatic  force  or  adaptability.  Her  Marchioness  was  an 
amusing  figure  in  its  dirt  and  rags  and  childish  make-believe, 
but  was  informed  by  no  vestige  of  the  Dickens  spirit,  while 
the  so-called  pathos  of  her  Little  Nell  was  the  emptiest  and 
dreariest  of  affectation.  But  she  had  splendid  press  notices, 
as  if  she  were  a  luminary  of  purest  ray  serene.  Modern 
criticism  has  a  good  deal  to   answer  for. 

Mr.  Towse  is  unqualified  in  his  praise  of  Tommaso 
Salvini : 

Tommaso  Salvini  was  not  only  incomparably  the  greatest 
actor  and  artist  whom  I  have  ever  seen,  but  one  who  has 
never  had  an  equal,  probably,  since  the  days  of  Garrick.  In 
physical  endowment,  in  diversity  of  histrionic  genius,  and  in 
histrionic  training  he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries.  In  his 
prime  he  was  a  man  of  majestic  presence,  a  combination — 
as  some  one  said  of  the  young  Alfred  Tennyson — of  Hercules 
and  Apollo.  His  face,  with  its  spacious  forehead,  dark  eyes, 
and  very  slightly  aquiline  nose,  had  a  mobility  which  enabled 
it  to  express  the  deepest  or  most  delicate  shades  of  emotion, 
while  his  voice  was  one  of  the  most  powerful,  flexible,   and 


mellifluous  organs  ever  implanted  in  a  human  throat.  He 
was  equipped  with  every  histrionic  implement  and  faculty, 
and  he  had  learned  the  use  of  them  in  arduous  years  of  stock 
company  training  in  boyhood.  His  tragic  genius  was  so  pre- 
cocious that  he  won  renown  in  the  Saul  of  Alfieri  when  he 
was  only  sixteen  years  old.  He  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame  when  he  first  reached  these  shores  and  thrilled  the 
town  with  his  Othello.  And  it  should  be  noted  here  that  only 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  him  in  that  first  en- 
gagement— when  he  was  supported  by  an  Italian  company  in- 
cluding the  brilliant  Signora  Piamonti— ever  saw  his  Othello, 
as  he  designed  it,  at  its  very  best.  When  playing — as  he  did 
in  his  later  engagements — with  English  support,  no  actress 
could  be  found  who  was  willing  to  submit  herself  as  Piamonti 
did  to  the  full  fury  of  his  assault. 

While  declining  to  recognize  Edwin  Booth  as  an 
equal  of  Salvini,  and  indeed  denying  that  he  possessed 
all  the  attributes  of  a  great  actor,  Mr.  Towse  never- 
theless ranks  some  of  Booth's  performances  as  the 
greatest  ever  seen.  Especially  does  he  admire  his 
Iago; 

His  Iago  has  always,  and  rightly,  been  considered  one 
of  his  masterpieces.  In  his  later  years  it  became  a  trifle  | 
stiff  and  labored,  but  in  his  prime  it  was  the  incarnation  of  ' 
smooth,  eager,  supple,  and  fathomless  deviltry.  Entirely 
plausible,  with  no  hint  of  venomous  intrigue  except  in  the 
soliloquies,  it  somehow  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  an  aura  of 
evil.  There  was  a  suggestion  of  infernal  enjoyment  in  the  zest 
with  which  he  marked  each  progressive  step  in  the  fabric  of 
his  plot.  A  much  more  wary  and  less  headstrong  man  than 
Othello  might  have  been  beguiled  by  his  apparent  honesty. 
His  duplicity  was  altogether  Machiavellian,  exactly  adapted 
to  time  and  circumstance.  His  most  pernicious  lies  to  Othello 
— concerning  Cassio's  dream  and  the  handkerchief,  for  in- 
stance— he  administered  in  the  most  deceptive  form,  that  of 
an  involuntary  confidence.  Only  at  the  last,  when  bound, 
bleeding,  and  doomed  to  torture,  he  said,  "Demand  me  noth- 
ing: what  you  know,  you  know.  Hereafter  will  I  never  more 
speak  word,"  with  a  horrible  gritting  of  clenched  teeth,  did 
he  reveal  himself,  to  his  intimates,  the  callous  and  malig- 
nant fiend. 

Few  of  us  remember  John  McCullough ;  but  he  is 
noted  as  one  of  the  big  and  vital  figures  of  the  Ameri- 
can stage,  and  it  is  worth  while  reading  of  the  con- 
temporary impression  that  he  made : 

His  Othello  was  an  imposing  and  martial  figure,  with  au- 
thority in  voice  and  mien  and  all  the  external  indications  of 
the  "frank  and  noble  nature"  with  which  Iago  credited  him. 
And  his  "waked  wrath"  was  terrible.  This  was  the  best  of 
his  Shakespearen  embodiments,  and  in  respect  of  adequate 
passion  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  contemporary 
English-speaking  actor.  But  it  was  only  in  storm  and  stress 
that  it  was  remarkable.  In  detail  it  was  crude,  unimagina- 
tive, unfinished,  a  bold  free-hand  sketch  rather  than  a  com- 
pleted study.  In  his  Macbeth,  again,  it  was  the  physical 
prowess  that  was  the  dominant  feature.  His  Richard  III,  in 
the  Cibber  version,  was  a  bit  of  lurid  melodrama.  There  was 
much  merit  in  his  Coriolanus,  a  part  for  which  he  had  every 
physical  qualification,  but  it  was  an  unequal  performance, 
often  marred  by  an  exaggeration  in  which  passion  became 
rant,  and  sarcasm  vituperation.  But  he  was  a  striking  figure 
of  patrician  pride,  courage,  and  contempt  when  he  faced  the 
mob  excited  against  him  by  the  Tribunes,  and  his  "I  banish 
you  !"  was  delivered  with  superb  scorn. 

Devoted  admirers  of  Joseph  Jefferson — and  all  his 
admirers  belong  in  the  "devoted"  class — may  not  alto- 
gether relish  all  that  Mr.  Towse  says  of  this  beloved 
actor : 

In  the  period  of  which  I  have  been  writing  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son was  already  one  of  the  most  prominent  luminaries  in  the 
theatrical  firmament.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  basked  in 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  No  comedian,  perhaps,  has  ever 
been  the  object  of  so  much  critical  praise  or  popular  affection. 
His  memory  is  still  fresh  and  fragrant,  while  his  public  tri- 
umphs and  private  life  and  character  have  been  the  subject 
of  innumerable  publications.  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  rec- 
ords of  his  career,  and  a  summary  of  them  would  be  wholly 
superfluous  and  tiresome.  Only  one  question  concerning  him 
remains  to  be  decided,  and  that  relates  to  the  position  to  be 
assigned  to  him  in  the  ranks  of  his  profession.  Everybody 
knows  that  he  reflected  honor  upon  it,  that  his  life  was  an 
illustrious  example  of  purity  and  honor,  that  he  was  a  de- 
lightful gentleman,  humorous,  gentle,  genial,  refined,  generous, 
and  artistic,  and  that  he  was  in  many  ways  a  master-workman 
in  his  craft.  All  these  things  are  generally  admitted.  I 
would  not  disturb  a  leaf  of  the  laurels  deposited  upon  his 
monument.  But — there  is  nearly  always  a  but — I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  is,  in  the  final  estimate,  entitled  to  a  place  among 
the  really  great  actors  of  history. 

He  had  not  the  gift  of  impersonation,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  produced  but  one  masterpiece,  his  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  which  was  exquisite.  I  wilr  subscribe  readily  to  all 
the  critical  appreciations  that  have  been  heaped  upon  that 
achievement.  As  a  realization  of  an  ideal — an  ideal,  it  must 
be  remembered,  which  in  itself  was  radically  false  to  nature, 
though  that  hard  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  execution 
of  it — his  portrayal  was  unsurpassable  in  delicacy  of  drawing, 
in  glamour  of  romantic  coloring,  in  irrepressible  light- 
headedness, in  tenderness,  quaint  humor,  and  wistful  pathos. 
It  was,  on  the  surface,  so  absolutely  true  and  vital,  so  irre- 
sistibly human,  that,  no  matter  how  often  it  was  seen,  it  never 
palled.  And  yet  it  was  only  in  a  limited  sense  a  creation. 
In  manner,  as  in  sentiment,  it  was  primarily  and  largely  an 
expression  of  the  actor's  personal  individuality.  This  Rip  was 
not  the  drunkard  of  Irving,  who  was  of  infinitely  commoner 
clay.  The  actor  divested  the  part  of  its  coarser  element — 
the  play  itself  was  a  clumsy  bit  of  patchwork — and  altered  it 
to  fit  his  own  moods  and  instincts  and  to  bring  it  well  within 
the  radius  of  his  own  means  of  dramatic  expression. 

In  withholding  from  Sir  Henry  Irving  the  laurels 
that  go  to  the  transcendentally  great,  the  author  says: 

He  sometimes  furnished  more  of  Irving  than  of  the  as- 
sumed character,  but  he  was  never  Irving  in  masquerade  and 
nobody  else.  Take  him  as  a  whole,  sum  him  up  in  his  three- 
fold capacity  as  man,  actor,  and  manager,  and  his  title  to  the 
possessorship  of  that  special  and  often  undefinable  natural 
gift  which  is  called  genius  could  scarcely  be  gainsaid.  Be- 
yond all  question  he  had  the  capacity  for  taking  pains.  There 
was  not  a  trick  in  his  trade  which  he  did  not  know  and  which 
he  did  not  strive  to  master.  When  I  first  saw  him  act  in 
London,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  in  a  number  of  small 
parts,  there  was  nothing  particularly  noticeable  about  him  ex- 
cept a  certain  eccentric  jerkiness  in  speech  and  action.  But 
he  was  thorough.  I  remember  the  famished  haste  with  which 
he  gulped  down  bread  as  Jeremy  Diddler.     He  was  stiff,  awk- 


ward, laborious,  but  decisive.  His  mechanism  was  not  yet  as 
promptly  responsive  to  his  directing  intelligence  as  it  became 
afterward. 

A  discussion  of  the  question  whether  there  was  real  genius 
in  his  acting,  and  if  so,  how  much,  would  not  be  very  profit- 
able now.  The  critical  camp,  as  has  been  said,  is  divided 
upon  it.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  manifested 
a  spark  of  the  divine  fire,  certainly  not  in  any  of  the  great 
tragic  characters  that  he  attempted.  Genius  on  the  stage  sel- 
dom takes  long  to  ripen.  He  did  not  leap,  at  a  bound,  from 
obscurity  to  fame,  as  did  Garrick,  Talma,  Edmund  Kean,  Sal- 
vini, and  others.  He  worked  his  way  slowly  up  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  not  by  any  abnormal  power,  but  by  virtue 
of  his  ambitious  spirit,  his  rare  intelligence,  his  artistic  in- 
stinct, and  his  splendid,  self-reliant  courage.  The  interpre- 
tation of  passions  in  their  more  heroic  or  exalted  forms  was 
a  task  beyond  his  strength.  Over  the  ordinary  emotions  he 
had  more  than  a  sufficient  control,  but  he  was  primarily  an 
intellectual  rather  than  an  emotional  actor.  He  could  charm 
by  his  delicacy,  dazzle  by  his  brilliancy,  and  thrill  by  his  in- 
tensity, but  he  could  not  overwhelm.  He  could  be  finely  dig- 
nified and  tender,  as  in  Charles  I;  regal,  subtle,  and  pathetic, 
as  in  Lear,  but  not  grand  or  awful ;  he  could  be  beautifully 
paternal,  as  in  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  but  he  could  not 
play  the  romantic  lover.  His  Romeo  was  a  dismal  failure. 
It  was  in  intellectual  and  eccentric  characters,  especially  those 
in  which  there  was  a  vein  of  sardonic  humor  or  a  taint  of 
evil  that  he  was  most  successful,  such  as  Mathias,  Louis  XI, 
Iago,   Malvolio,   Richelieu,   Shylock,  and   Benedick. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  volume 
is  an  account  of  a  benefit  performance  given  Lester 
Wallack,  whose  star  had  declined  largely  through  an 
accident  that  had  crippled  him.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  performances  of  "Hamlet"  ever  given  on  the 
American  stage : 

Edwin  Booth  was  the  Prince,  and  at  first  appeared  some- 
what listless,  displaying  only  the  mechanical  smoothness  be- 
gotten of  a  thousand  rehearsals.  But  this  attitude  of  as- 
surance soon  vanished.  Modjeska  was  the  Ophelia,  and  in- 
stantly made  it  apparent  that  her  impersonation  was  to  be 
one  of  no  common  note.  As  she  stepped  upon  the  stage  the 
delicate  grace  of  her  presence  created  a  general  rustle  of 
expectancy  among  the  spectators,  and  thereafter  her  every 
gesture  and  utterance  were  followed  with  eager  appreciation. 
For  once  the  heroine  of  the  drama  assumed  her  proper  sig- 
nificance. She  was  no  longer  a  mere  symbol  of  sweetly 
pathetic  girlish  insipidity,  but  a  live  woman,  modest,  gentle, 
and  a  trifle  distraught,  as  if  conscious  of  a  secret  burthen, 
but  quick  in  intelligence,  alert  in  manner,  with  a  sparkle  in 
her  eyes,  and  warm  blood  coursing  through  her  veins.  She 
was  an  object  not  only  of  sympathy,  but  of  admiration.  The 
applause  lavished  upon  her  acted  like  a  tonic  upon  Mr.  Booth, 
too  long  accustomed  to  regard  his  Ophelias  as  subservient 
instruments  for  the  Prince  to  play  upon,  and  quickly  his 
acting  began  to  glow  with  all  the  fire  of  his  earlier  years. 
His  Hamlet  was  always  exquisite  in  reading,  subtle  in  byplay, 
and  flawlessly  smooth  in  execution,  but  the  challenge  of  so 
great  an  actor  as  Modjeska  put  new  spurs  to  his  intent,  and 
he  played  with  unwonted  concentration,  energy,  and  spirit. 
He  probably  never  again  acted  the  part  so  finely.  In  the 
renunciation  scene  he  excelled  himself,  being  put,  indeed,  to 
his  utmost  mettle  by  the  additional  tensity  which  the  respon- 
sive, picturesque,  and  eloquent  acting  of  Modjeska  imparted 
to  the  situation.  This  particular  episode  had  never  been 
interpreted  so  effectively  since  the  days  of  Fechter  and  Kate 
Terry,  and  it  provoked  a  storm  of  enthusiasm  in  which  the 
players  divided  the  honors. 

In  her  mad  scene  Modjeska  had  her  own  personal  triumph. 
She  had  prepared  the  way  for  it  by  her  subtle  but  definite 
manifestations  of  genuine  love  for  Hamlet,  which  enabled  her 
to  deepen  the  pathos  of  her  disjointed  utterances  with  a  note 
of  wrecked  passion.  The  variety  of  her  tone,  gesture,  and 
expression  was  extraordinary,  and  it  would  scarcely  be  ex- 
travagant to  speak  of  her  performance  as  an  original  inspira- 
tion. It  was  fashioned,  of  course,  upon  traditional  models, 
but  in  freshness,  vitality,  and  felicity  of  detail  was  superior 
to  all  of  them.  Lawrence  Barrett  enacted  the  Ghost  with 
impressive  dignity  and  sonorous  declamation.  Frank  Mayo 
was  overweighted  in  the  part  of  the  King,  but  acquitted  him- 
self respectably,  while  Gertrude  Kellogg  did  excellently  as  the 
Queen.  Eben  Plympton  filled  the  part  of  Laertes  with  notable 
fire  and  passion,  and  old  John  Gilbert  was  an  admirable  Po- 
lonius,  free  from  all  buffoonery,  slow  in  wit.  and  portentous 
in  speech,  but  venerable  withal,  courtly,  and  within  certain 
limitations,  shrewdly  wise.  Joseph  Wheelock  gave  notable 
effect  to  the  bombast  of  the  First  Actor,  and  Rose  Coghlan 
made  a  figure  of  the   Player  Queen. 

Mr.  Towse  speaks  of  other  famous  Hamlets,  and 
among  them  Forbes-Robertson : 

His  one  great  achievement  in  Shakespearen  tragedy — the 
only  character,  indeed,  upon  which  he  set  his  seal — was  his 
Hamlet.  That  was  an  exquisite,  profoundly  interesting,  intel- 
lectual, and  distinctive  bit  of  work,  in  many  ways  incom- 
parably the  best  of  recent  years.  Upon  it  his  fame  as  an 
actor  will  mainly  depend.  Personally,  greatly  as  I  enjoyed 
and  admired  it,  and  grateful  as  I  was  for  it,  I  have  always 
thought  that  it  held  more  of  Forbes-Robertson  than  of  the 
true  Hamlet.  Charles  Fechter,  in  his  prime,  got  nearer  to  my 
ideal  of  the  Prince  than  any  other  actor  I  have  ever  seen  in 
the  part.  His  was  an  emotional  rather  than  a  mental  study 
and  made  the  Dane  more  human  and  actual,  a  lover  as  well 
as  a  courtier,  soldier,  and  philosopher.  But,  of  course,  he 
could  not  speak  the  lines  with  the  consummate  linguistic  art 
of  Robertson,  perfectly  as  he  comprehended  them.  Xext  to 
Fechter's  Hamlet  I  place  Booth's,  which  had  emotion  as  well 
as  intellect,  and  third  Robertson's,  in  which  the  heart  was 
always   much   less   active   than   the  brains. 

Mr.  Towse's  book  lacks  the  store  of  anecdotes  which 
we  have  grown  to  consider  an  integral  part  of  all 
theatrical  memoirs.  We  wish  that  he  might  have  con- 
trasted the  impersonal  seriousness  of  his  criticism  with 
an  occasional  story  of  the  intimate  life  of  some  of  the 
many  famous  mummers  whom  he  knew.  Surely  his 
good*  memory  must  harbor  many  of  them.  However, 
there  are  many  books  of  stories,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  one  which  aims  to  set  a  valuation  upon  the 
histrionic  art  of  the  last  half-century.  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  volume,  which  are  from  rare  photographs 
collected  from  the  files  of  the  oldest  established  pho- 
tographers, are  of  particular  interest. 

Sixty  Years  of  the  Theatre.     By  John   Ranken 
Towse.     New    York :    Funk    &    Wagnalls    C 
$2.50. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Ranee  Boss. 

A  certain  similarity  of  design  marks  most 
of  these  Western  pioneer  stories  of  the 
ranch.  The  feminine  element  is  usually  sup- 
plied by  the  young  woman  who  comes  out 
from  the  East  and  who  discovers  that  the 
cowboy  may  be  a  gentleman  in  spite  of  his 
unconventional  garb  and  still  more  unconven- 
tional language.  Then  she  marries  the  cow- 
boy and  we  do  our  best  to  believe  that  they 
live  happily  ever  after. 

In  this  case  the  young  woman  is  Ruth 
Harkness,  who  has  inherited  the  Flyfng  W 
and  who  decides  to  be  her  own  manager. 
The  cowboy  is  Randerson.  who  is  appointed 
as  range  boss  and  who  has  already  decided 
to  marry  Ruth  after  seeing  her  photograph. 
The  situation  is  a  little  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  Ruth  has  brought  her  sweetheart 
with  her,  but  as  we  see  at  once  that  he  is  a 
bounder  of  the  worst  type  it  is  easy  to  pre- 
dict his  end.  Randerson  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  to  shoot  a  few  men,  and  this  preju- 
dices him  in  the  eyes  of  Ruth,  but  she  soon 
learns  to  shake  down  to  the  little  ways  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Seltzer  has  told  many  good 
stories,  and  this  is  the  equal  of  any  of  them. 

The  Range  Boss.  By  Charles  Alden  Seltzer. 
Chicago:   A.    C.   McClurg  &   Co.;   $1.30  net. 


General  Botha. 

Current  history  contains  no  more  remark- 
able individual  story  than  that  of  General 
Botha.  Once  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Boer  armies  against  the  British,  he  is  now 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  South  Afri- 
can forces  against  the  Germans.  Once  the 
colleague  of  the  redoubtable  De  Wet,  it  was 
Botha  who  stamped  out  the  De  Wet  rebellion 
and  took  prisoner  its  leader.  Once  the  hope 
of  the  Boer  republics,  he  is  now  premier  of 
a  united  South  Africa,  and  likely  to  win  en- 
during fame  as  a  statesman  and  conciliator. 
Botha  was  the  first  of  the  Allied  generals  to 
bring  a  campaign  to  a  definite  and  decisive 
issue. 

Mr.  Spender's  work  is  not  a  complete  biog- 
raphy, but  it  will  serve  to  present  a  picture, 
sufficient  for  the  moment,  of  a  man  who  de- 
serves to  be  called  great.  Botha  has  little  or 
no  technical  military  knowledge,  but  he  has 
immense  knowledge  of  the  country,  a  subtle 
power  to  read  human  nature,  and  an  in- 
tuition that  rarely  leaves  him  in  doubt  as  to 
his  own  action  or  the  action  of  those  op- 
posed to  him.  When  to  these  capacities  we 
add  a  genuinely  benevolent  nature,  a  mag- 
nanimity that  never  fails,  and  a  hatred  of 
bloodshed  and  force,  the  resulting  picture  is 
singularly  impressive   and   admirable. 

General  Botha:  The  Career  and  the  Man. 
Tiy  Harold  Spender.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  $2  net. 

Ruler  or  People  ? 

The  chief  interest  in  the  study  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  war  and  its  causes  that  ap- 
pears under  the  title  of  "An  Emperor's  Mad- 
ness or  National  Aberration  ?"  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  author  is  an  Italian  psychiatrist,  and 
has  therefore  lived  in  a  land  where  German 
activities  and  manners  have  been  looked  upon 
with  favor  because  of  the  prosperity  result- 
ing. Professor  Lugaro's  analysis  of  all  the 
data  available  shows  that  while  the  Kaiser  is 
vain,  versatile,  superficial,  and  egotistical,  he 
shows  no  signs  of  insanity,  and  there  is  no 
basis  for  believing  that  he  wields  power  suf- 
ficient to  have  brought  about  the  kind  of 
war  that  Germany  has  waged,. 

On  the  other  hand  the  cutting  loose  from 
the  restraints  that  have  tended  to  ameliorate 
war  in  the  past,  the  waging  of  "absolute  war," 
and  the  policy  of  Schrecklichkeit  or  terroriz- 
ing, indicate  rather  a  national  aberration.  No 
army  or  nation  would  follow  the  Kaiser  into 
such  enormities;  rather  the  Kaiser  personi- 
fies and  represents  a  national  spirit  developed 
throughout  the  century  in  traceable  stages. 
The    German    War-Book   exemplifies   this   and 
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the  letter  of  the  ninety-three  professors  shows 
that  the  attitude  is  not  that  of  the  ruling 
caste  alone.  The  cure  Professor  Lugaro  finds 
must  come  from  within  Germany  by  a  thor- 
ough moral  regeneration.  J-   B.   L. 

An  Emperor's  Madness  or  National  Aberra- 
tion? By  Ernesto  Lugaro.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 


Shakespeare  Illustrated. 

Shakespeare,  says  the  author  of  this  fine 
production,  never  saw  his  writings  pictorially 
illustrated  any  more  than  he  saw  his  plays 
presented  in  the  theatre  with  illusion  of 
reality  in  scenic  expression.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  illustrate  any  writing  of  Shake- 
speare's until  1655,  when,  sixty-one  years 
after  its  original  publication,  "The  Rape  of 
Lucreece"  was  issued  by  Charles  Quarles  with 
a  cut  that  shows  Lucreece  stabbing  herself 
with  a  small  sword.  The  illustration  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  did  not  begin  until  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  art  of  illustration 
had  not  arrived  and  the  crude  and  ill-done 
cuts  for  the  most  part  lacked  imagination 
and    skill. 

A  sequential  study  of  Shakespearean  illus- 
trations has  been  a  distinct  need,  and  it  is 
now  supplied  by  Mr.  Malcolm  C.  Salaman 
and  Mr.  Charles  Holme,  who  have  given  us 
a  competent  survey  of  the  field  from  the 
time  of  Shakespeare  until  now,  together  with 
a  richly  varied  assortment  of  Shakespearean 
illustrations  that  have  not  only  a  historical, 
but  also  an  artistic  value. 

Shakespeare  in  Pictorial  Art.  By  Malcolm  C. 
Salaman.  Edited  by  Charles  Holme.  New  York: 
Published  in  the  International  Studio  by  the  John 
Lane  Company;  $2.50. 

Johnstone  of  the  Border. 

In  a  certain  indirect  way  this  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  war  story.  Andrew  Johnstone, 
a  Scotch  Canadian,  decides  to  visit  his  family 
home  in  Scotland,  and  his  American  partner, 
Whitney,  accompanies  him.  On  arrival  in 
Annandale,  Johnstone  finds  that  illicit  in- 
fluences are  at  work  in  the  family,  and  soon 
he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  the  house  is 
the  headquarters  of  German  spies,  who  are 
working  in  conjunction  with  German  subma- 
rines. Johnstone  and  Whitney  set  to  work, 
first  to  confirm  their  suspicions  and  then  to 
capture  the  plotters  as  well  as  the  subma- 
rines. What  may  be  called  the  domestic  as- 
pects of  the  story  are  placed  in  the  front 
position,  but  the  greater  interest  is  in  the 
tracking  down  of  the  spies  and  the  defeat  of 
their  plans.  And  here  we  are  assumed  to 
know  a  good  deal  more  of  the  geography  of 
the  Scottish  coast  than  will  be  the  case  with 
the  majority  of  readers. 

Johnstone  of  the  Border.  By  Harold  Bind- 
loss.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company; 
$1.35   net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
"La  Salle,"  by  Louis  S.  Hasbrouck,  has 
been  added  to  the  True  Stories  of  Great 
Americans,  now  in  course  of  issue  by  the 
Macmillan  Company  and  already  numbering 
fourteen  volumes.      Price,    50   cents  each. 

"The  Unofficial  Prefect,"  by  A.  T.  Dudley, 
just  published  by  the  Lothrop.  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company,  is  a  vigorous  story  of  school  life, 
with  a  due  admixture  of  athletics  and  with 
a  wholesome  and  inconspicuous  moral.  The 
price  is  $1.25. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  pub- 
lished "The  Boyhood  of  a  Naturalist"  by  John 
Muir,  being  selected  chapters  from  "The  Story 
of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth."  It  appears  in 
the  Riverside  Literature  Series  and  it  makes 
an  attractive  little  volume.  The  price  is  25 
cents  net. 

Nina  Rhoades  has  already  to  her  credit  no 
less  than  seventeen  books  for  children  and 
girls.  Now  she  gives  us  "The  Independence 
of  Nan,"  that  seems  to  be  in  every  way  up 
to  a  standard  that  has  always  been  a  high 
one.  It  is  published  by  the  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Company   ($1.20  net). 

We  may  assume  that  "The  Log  of  the  Ark," 
by  Noah,  with  hieroglyphics  by  Ham,  and  ex- 
cavated by  I.  L.  Gordon  and  A.  J.  Frush,  is 
a  humorous  book.  We  have  not  yet  read  the 
whole  of  it.  but  at  least  the  illustrations  are 
provocative  of  smiles.  It  is  published  by  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.     Price,  $1  net. 

The  author  of  "Talks  on  Talking,"  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser,  gives  us  an  abundance  of  good 
advice  on  conversation  and  public  speaking. 
Would  that  he  had  given  us  also  a  recipe  for 
the  shyness  that  paralyzes.  Mr.  Kleiser  tells 
us  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  and  his 
counsel  is  always  practical.  His  book  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  (75 
cents  net). 

Leon  A.  Congdon,  M.  S.,  author  of  "Fight 
for  Food"  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25 
net),  gives  us  a  large  amount  of  information 
as  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  act,  adulteration 
and  misbranding,  the  milk  supply,  the  sanitary 
handling  of  food,  and  the  high  cost  of  living. 
It  is  accurate  and  authoritative,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  *onder  if  the  plague  of  inspector- 


ships  may   not  be   worse   than   the   plague    of 
bad  food. 

Under  the  title  of  "Tales  from  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,"  Sophie  M.  Collmann  has 
collected  twenty  stories  of  great  achievements, 
mainly  from  the  history  of  the  Old  World,  but 
including  a  few  of  American  origin.  They 
are  well  chosen  and  well  told.  The  publisher 
is  the  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company.  Price,  $1.50 
net, 

"Home  Care  of  Consumptives,"  by  Roy  L. 
French,  M.  A.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1 
net),  is  intended  to  guide  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  tuberculous  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  patient.  Nearly  every  aspect  of 
the  problem  is  considered  in  a  sensible  and 
practical  way.  The  illustrations  are  nu- 
merous and  helpful. 


Gossip  oi  Books  and  Authors. 
J.  McDougall  Hay,  whose  first  novel,  "Gil- 
lespie," won  fine  reviews  as  an  example  of 
the  finest  type  of  realistic  writing,  has  pro- 
duced a  second  novel,  "Barnacles,"  just  an- 
nounced for  future  publication  by  the  George 
H.  Doran  Company.  Hay  is  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  only  thirty-two 
years  of  age.  He  was  educated  at  the  pub- 
lic school  of  Tarbert,  Loch  Fyne,  which  is 
the  "Brieston"  of  "Gillespie."  He  graduated 
from  the  Glasgow  University  in  1901.  From 
the  arts  he  passed  to  the  divinity  hall  of  the 
university',  and  now  holds  the  historic  parish 
of  Elderslie,  where  Sir  William  Wallace  was 
born. 

A  large  edition  of  Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell's 
"Tales  of  the  Labrador,"  published  here  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  has  been 
taken  for  England  by  Nisbett  &  Co. 

Cosmo  Hamilton,  the  author  of  "The  Blind- 
ness of  Virtue,"  etc.,  writes  novels  with  a 
moral  purpose — the  teaching  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  life  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion. His  forthcoming  book,  "The  Sins  of  the 
Children,"  is  built  around  an  American 
family,  and  it  is  a  story  of  temptation  as  it  is 
met  today,  with  the  serious  aim  of  showing 
how  the  sins  of  the  children  are  largely  due 
to  the  failure  of  parents  to  impart  the  facts 
that  should  be  known. 

Miss  Katharine  Metcalf  Root,  author  of 
"The  Waiting  Years,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Century  Magazine,  and  which  was  chosen  by 
Edward  J.  O'Brien  as  one  of  the  best  short 
stories  in  1915  and  printed  in  the  volume  of 
that  title  issued  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  is 
at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  at  work  on  the 
proofs  of  a  new  novel  which  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.  will  publish  this  fall. 

"The  Principles  of  Shop  Management,"  by 
Frederick  W.  Taylor — less  widely  known,  per- 
haps, than  the  author's  "The  Principles  of 
Scientific  Management" — is  being  read  as  far 
away  as  Japan.  A  large  order  for  this  book 
was   recently   received    from    that   country. 

This  month  there  will  be  published  "John 
Webster  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama,"  by  Ru- 
pert Brooke,  the  late  lamented  English  poet, 
whose  "Collected  Poems"  are  now  in  their 
twenty-sixth  thousand.  The  present  volume 
was  written  in  1911-12,  and  was  the  "disserta- 
tion" with  which  the  author  won  his  Fellow- 
ship at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1913. 
"In  order  to  understand  Webster,"  the  author 
writes,  "one  must  know  what  a  play  is  ;  one 
must  know  how  the  Elizabethan  drama  arose, 
and  one  must  know  what  the  Elizabethan 
drama  was."  The  volume  will  contain  a  com- 
plete bibliography.  The  John  Lane  Com- 
pany is  the  publisher. 

"Red  Wine  of  Roussillon,"  William  Lind- 
sey's  romantic  drama  of  medieval  France, 
will  be  played  this  fall  by  Miss  Julia  Arthur. 
The  play  will  be  called  "Seremonda,"  the 
name  of  the  heroine. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announce 
the  fourth  printing  of  Professor  G.  T.  W. 
Patrick's  "The  Psychology  of  Relaxation," 
and  the  second  of  Bertha  M.  Conde's  "The 
Business  of  Being  a  Friend." 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  of  New  York  and 
London  have  been  appointed  publishing  agents 
for  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  the  series 
of  publications  issued  by  the  society.  The 
Hispanic  Society,  the  organization  of  which 
was  completed  in  1904,  has  for  its  purpose, 
in  addition  to  the  establishment  of  a  free 
public  library,  a  museum,  and  an  educational 
institution,  the  advancement  of  the  study  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages  and  of 
the  literature  and  history  of  the  countries 
wherein   Spanish   and   Portuguese  are   spoken. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  gift  books  of 
the  season  will  be  "A  Hoosier  Holiday,"  by 
Theodore  Dreiser,  an  account  of  an  automo- 
bile tour  of  the  author's  old  haunts  in  In- 
diana, where  he  was  born  and  spent  most  of 
his  youth.  It  is  a  sentimental  journey  that 
he  records,  and  the  chronicle  is  full  of  the 
charm  of  boyhood  recollections  and  romance. 
It  is  published  by  the  John   Lane   Company. 
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Princeton  Verse. 
Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  to  whose  competent 
lands  was  entrusted  the  task  of  selecting  for 
mblication.  these  poems  by  Princeton  stu- 
lents,  tells  us  that  with  one  exception  all 
vere  written  on  the  Princeton  campus  during 
he  last  six  years.  Mr.  Noyes  says  that  to 
lim  the  work  seems  unusually  fine,  and  it  is 
i  judgment  with  which  the  discerning  reader 
vill  heartily  agree.  All  of  these  poems  are 
ine,  and  many  of  them  are  surprisingly  so. 
[f  their  authors  fulfill  the  promise  of  their 
itudent  years  the  time  will  not  be  distant 
vhen  we  shall  have  poets  of  no  mean  order 
n  our  midst.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will 
■esist  the  claims  of  the  world  and  continue 
to  regard  their  poetic  capacities  as  their 
lighest  and  finest  opportunity.  Mr.  Noyes 
las  selected  the  work  of  twenty-five  writers 
For  the  purpose  of  this  volume,  and  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  a  single  university 
should  be  able  to  make  such  a  showing  as 
:his  within  so  brief  a  time. 

A  Book  of  Princeton  Verse.     By  Alfred  Noyes. 
Princeton:   The  Princeton   University   Press;   $1.25 


Miss  Theodosia's  Heartstrings. 

Annie  Hamilton  Donnell  has  constructed  a 
luite  delightful  little  story  on  the  simplest  of 
deas.  When  Miss  Theodosia  Baxter  returns 
:o  her  home  after  three  years  of  travel  in 
search  of  interest  she  finds  it  on  her  door- 
step in  the  form  of  a  little  girl  who  is 
proudly  nursing  a  baby  with  six  toes.  You 
nay  see  the  phenomenal  toes  for  a  fee  of  one 
nenny,  although  Evangeline  regrets  that  boys 
ire  apt  to  show  a  lamentable  apathy  toward 
phenomena  of  this  sort.  Girls,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  "ungrown-up  mothers,"  and  there- 
fore more  intelligent.  We  like  Evangeline 
greatly  in  spite  of  her  unceasing  flow  of 
language,  and  we  like  Miss  Theodosia  Bax- 
ter, whose  sympathy  with  the  children  leads 
to  a  romance  in  her  own  life.  Stories  of  this 
sort  are  apt  to  err  on  the  side  of  senti- 
mentality, but  in  this  case  the  author  has 
avoided  a  danger,  and  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults. 

Miss  Theodosia's  Heartstrings.  By  Annie 
Hamilton  Donnell.-  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
$1  net. 

Thoreau. 
Mark  Van  Doren  succeeds  in  giving  us  a 
surprising  amount  of  information  about  Tho- 
reau in  a  surprisingly  small  space.  He  has 
made  a  chronological  study  of  Thoreau's  dia- 
ries and  he  finds  in  them  a  complete  picture 
of  their  author's  mind.  "Walden,"  he  tells 
us,  is  a  classic  of  solitude  like  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  and  both  are  read  because  they 
nourish  an  ideal  that  is  stimulated  rather  than 
crushed  by  the  gregariousness  of  our  lives. 
Time  and  matter  become  mean  to  us  under 
the  inspiration  of  Thoreau,  who  is  thus  a  sort 
of  antidote  to  the  massed  life  in  which  we 
are     compulsorily     immersed.      Through     the 
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pages  of  Thoreau  we  may  become  vicariously 
alone.  Moreover,  "he  has  made  men  acute 
critics,  if  not  sensible  shepherds,  of  their  own 
sentiments. 

Henry   David  Thoreau.      By   Mark   Van   Doren. 
Boston:   Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.25. 


New  Books  Received. 

Mr.  Britli.vg  Sees  It  Through.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company ; 
$1.50. 

A  novel. 

The  Power  of  Mental  Demand  and  Other 
Essays.  By  Herbert  Edward  Law,  F.  C.  S.  San 
Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.;   $1.25   net. 


New   thought. 

Magna  Carta  and  Other  Addresses.  Ey  Wil- 
liam D.  Guthrie.  New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press;    $1.50    net. 

A  series  of  speeches  on  social  topics  by  an  emi- 
nent   New    York   lawyer. 

PERSEPnoNE.      By    Isaac    Flagg.      San   Francisco: 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.;  75  cents. 
A  masque. 

The    Road    Together.      By    George    Middleton. 
New  York:    Henry   Holt   &   Co.;    $1    net. 
An  American  drama  in  four  acts. 

Essays  Toward  a  Theory  of  Knowledge.  By 
Alexander  Philip,  F.  R.  S.  E.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 

An  examination  of  time  and  energy. 

The  Worn    Doorstep.      By  Margaret  Sherwood. 
Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 
A  story  of  the  war. 

Greek    Wayfarers.      By    Edwina    Stanton    Bab- 
cock.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Heritage  of  the  Sioux.     By  B.  M.  Bower. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  "Flying  U"  story. 

From  the  Deep  Woods  to  Civilization.  By 
Charles  A.  Eastman.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;  $2  net. 

Chapters  in  the  autobiography  of  an  Indian. 

TnE  Backwash  of  War.  By  Ellen  N.  La  Motte. 
New  York:   G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons;   $1   net. 

The  human  wreckage  of  the  battlefield  as  wit- 
nessed by  an  American  hospital  nurse. 

Phyllis  McPhilemy.     By  May  Baldwin.     New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A   school   story. 

1000  Shorter  Ways  Around  the  House.  By 
Mae  Savell  Croy.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;   $1.50  net. 

A  handbook  of  the  home. 

Clover  and  Blue  Grass.     By  Eliza  Calvert  Hall. 
Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A   novel. 

How  We  Elected  Lincoln.  By  Abram  J.  Dit- 
tenhoefer.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  50 
cents  net. 

Personal  recollections  of  Lincoln  and  men  of 
his   time. 

Standards  of  Health  Insurance.  By  I.  M. 
Rubinow.      New   York:   Henry   Holt   &   Co.;    $1.50 

net. 

A  popular  presentation. 

The  Seven  Vagabonds.  By  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1 
net. 

A  reprint. 

The    Fighting    Man.      By    William    A.    Brady. 

Indianapolis:    The    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.50 
net. 

Stories  of  the  prize-ring  and  the  stage. 

The    Range    Boss.      By    Charles    Alden    Seltzer. 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.30. 
A  novel. 

Apauk,  Caller  of  Buffalo.  By  James  Willard 
Schultz.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.25   net. 

Indian  stories. 

Caribbean  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
By  Chester  Lloyd  Jones.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&   Co.;    $2.50  net. 

The  varied  phases  of  Caribbean  development  as 
they  hear  upon  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East.  By 
Stanley  K.  Hornbeck.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.;  $3  net. 

A  survey   of  political   adjustments. 

Nobody's  Boy.  By  Hector  Malot.  New  York: 
Cupples    &    Leon    Company;    $1.25    net. 

A  novel.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Flor- 
ence  Crewe-Jones. 

A  Little  Book  of  Irish  Verse.  By  Albert  C. 
White.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  60  cents 
net. 

Mainly  about  war. 

The  Romance  of  Martin  Connor.  By  Oswald 
Kendall.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.25  net. 

A  novel. 

Mothers  and  Men.  By  Harold  Trowbridge  Pul- 
sifer.  Eoston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  50 
cents  net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Archer  and  the  "Prophet."  By  Edna  A. 
Brown.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   $1.20. 

A   story    for    the   young. 

Top  of  the  World  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls 
By  Emilie  Poulsson.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Company;  $1   net. 

Translated    from    the    Scandinavian. 

V  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern 
Europe.  By  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes.  In  two  vol- 
umes.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  history  of  modern  Europe  from  1500  to  the 
present    war,   in    which    the   emphasis   is  placed    on 


recent  happenings  and  on  those  events  of  the 
past  which  have  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
present. 

Our  Davie  Pepper.     By  Margaret  Sidney.     Bos- 
ton: Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.50. 
Twelfth  volume  of  the  Famous  Pepper  Books. 

Bodbank.      By    Richard    Washburn    Child.      New 
York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

The     Tutor's     Story.      By     Charles     Kingsley. 
New    York:    Dodd,    Mead  &  Co.;    $1.35   net. 
A    new    edition. 

How  to  Live  Long.     By   William   Lee  Howard, 
M.  D.     New  York:  Edward  J.  Clode;  $1  net. 
A   common-sense   book  by    a    real    authority. 

The  Religion  of  Experience.  By  Horace  J. 
Bridges.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50. 

An  effort  to   reconcile  religion  and  science. 

Talks  on  Talking.  By  Grenville  Kleiser. 
New  York:  Funk  S:  Wagnalls  Company;  75  cents 
net. 

Hints   on    the   art   of  conversation. 

Sarah  Brewster's  Relatives.  By  Elia  W. 
Peattie.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1 
net. 


article  of  The  Hague  Convention,  written  by  a 
Belgian  professor  after  a  year  under  German 
dominion. 

Training  for  the  Newspaper  Trade.  By  Don 
C.  Seitz.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;  $1.25  net. 

An  answer  to  the  question,  "Am  I  fitted  for 
the    newspaper    work?" 


What's  in  Your  Name.     By  Clifford  W.  Cheas- 
ley.     New  York:    Edward  J.    Clode;  $1   net. 
The  science  of  letters  and  numbers. 

Damaris.     By  Lucas  Malet.     New  York:   Dodd, 
Mead    &    Co.;    $1.40    net. 
A  novel. 

La     Salle.       By    Louise    S.     Hasbrouck.       New 
York:    The   Macmillan   Company;    50  cents  net. 
Issued  in   True   Stories   of  Great  Americans. 

Steps    in    Human    Progress.      By    Christian    D. 
Larson.      New    York:    Edward    J.    Clode. 
New  Thought. 

Campaigns  and  Battles  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  By  George  Wise.  New 
York:   The  Neale  Publishing  Company;  $3  net. 

A   history   of  the   Civil   War. 

The    Life    of   John    A.    Rawlins.      New    York: 
The    Neale    Publishing    Company;    $3    net. 
A  biography. 

The  White  Sulphur  Springs.  By  William 
Alexander  MacCorkle,  LL.  D.  New  York:  The 
Neale    Publishing   Company;    $5    net. 

The  traditions,  history,  and  social  life  of  the 
Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

The   Wonderful   Year.      By  William   J.    Locke. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;   $1.40  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Slavs  of  the  War  Zone.  By  W.  F. 
Bailey,  C.  B.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$3.50    net. 

A  general  account  of  the  people  of  the  Russian 
Steppes. 

McClellan.  By  James  Havelock  Campbell. 
New  York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Company;  $3 
net. 

A  vindication  of  his  military  career.  A  law- 
yer's brief. 

Living  for  the  Future.  By  John  Rothwell 
Slater,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;  $1    net. 

A  consideration  of  death. 

Keep-Well  Stories  for  Little  Folks.  By 
May  Farinholt  Jones,  M.  D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company;    75    cents  net. 

Hygiene  for  children. 

Watermeads.      By     Archibald     Marshall.      New 
York:    Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.;    $1.50  net. 
A  novel. 

Belgians  Under  the  German  Eagle.  By  Jean 
Massart.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50 
net. 

An  indictment  of  the  German  rule  and  its  con- 
tinued    flagrant     violations     of     practically     every 


Old -Fashioned  Hearing 
Instruments  Must  Go 

The  old  style  cumbersome  instruments  for  the 
deaf,  while  serving  their  purpoie  when  first  in- 
troduced, must  now  make  way  for  the  recently 
invented  "Multitone  Auriphone"  This  won- 
derful little  instrument  by  eliminating  practi- 
cally all  unnecessary  noises  insures  a  condition 
almost  as  satisfactory  as  a  cure.  Demonstrations, 
without  obligations  to  purchase,  are  being  given 
daily  at  the  three  establishments  of  the  Calfornia 
Optical  Company. 


181  Post  Street 
2508  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco 


1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


South  America 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING   THREE 

COMPREHENSIVE  TOURS 

DEPARTURES 

November  and  February 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  SL(Monadnock  BIdg.),San  Francisco 

Tel.  Kearny  3SI2 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Beat  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 

description  in  any  quantity- 
Fine   sets,   entire  libraries,   single    volumes, 

school  and  text  books,  etc. 
Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 
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Making  a  Man" 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WH.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it. 
Business  men   use  it- 
Ladies  use  it. 
Children  use  it. 

By  following  Mr.  Harrison's  advice  the 
stout  can  reduce  and  the  thin  can  increase 
their   weight. 

This  manual  of  athletics  is  published  and 
sold  by 

H.  S.  CROCKER    &   CO. 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


YOSEMITE 


IN 


AUTUMN ! 


Mild  "  Indian   Summer "   days — 

Cool,  delightful  nights — 

Foliage    taking    on   a   thousand 

shades  of  color — 

Most    beautiful    season    in    the 

year — 

Just  the  time  and  place  to  spend 

your  belated  vacation — 

An  Easy  Trip 

By  Rail  to  El  Portal,  via  Merced ; 
Auto  Stage  into  the  Valley. 

Round  Trip  Excursions  on  Sale  Daily. 

Ask  Any  Agent 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
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as,  for  examples,  in  portraying  Catherine  de 
Medici,  or  with  the  sometimes  mawkish  senti- 
ment that  is  displayed,  especially  in  the 
modern  part,  "Intolerance"  must  be  held  to 
rank  as  the  nearest  approach  to  the  real 
drama   of  the  screen   yet  produced. 

Jerome  B.  Landfield. 


"INTOLERANCE." 

Even  the  most  blase  cinematograph  en- 
thusiasts who  attended  the  performance  of 
"Intolerance"  at  the  Columbia  Monday  night 
had  their  attention  strained  to  the  utmost  to 
take  in  the  rapid  succession  of  thrilling  drama 
and  marvelous  pictures  beautifully  presented. 
A  modern  three-ring  circus  could  not  present 
a  more  startling  plexus  of  compelling  scenes. 
One  was  reminded  of  ^he  speed-mad  automo- 
bile tourist  who  remarked  to  his  companion : 
"This  is  beautiful '  scenery."  "Yes,  it  was," 
came  the  reply. 

The  slender  thread  running  through  this 
multicolored  fabric  of  interwoven  dramas  is 
called  Intolerance,,  and  each  'drama  in  turn  is 
intended  to  exemplify  in  its  own  age  the  bale- 
ful working  "  of  that  spirit  which,  in  its 
fanatical  confidence  in  its  particular  "religious 
or"  ethical,  system,  is  brutally  intolerant  of 
those  who  adhere  to  any  other.  Why  the 
great  spectacle  should  be  termed  "love's 
struggle  through  the  ages"  is  not  quite  clear, 
for  love  plays  a  very  small  part  in  the  galaxy 
of  quasi -historic  scenes,  and  brutal  lust  is 
much  more  in  evidence  in  the  working  out 
of  their  plots.  But  though  the  thread  running 
through  the  whole  play  is  slender,  the  moral 
is  clear  and  pointed.  The  form  of  intolerance 
in  modern  life  that  is  vigorously  attacked, 
and  which  it  is  obviously  the  purpose  of  the 
whole  production  to  condemn,  is  the  activity 
of  the  hypocritical  and  intolerant  "uplifter," 
who,  neglectful  of  love  and  human  sympathy, 
seeks  to  reform  the  rest  of  humanity  by 
-sumptuary  laws,  by  "foundations,"  and  by 
heartless  organization.  The  moral  of  the  play 
is  shown  in  the  prologue,  and  an  outstanding 
feature  of  that  moral  is  the  intolerance  and 
wickedness  of  attempting  to  regulate  your 
neighbor's  conduct  by  prohibition. 

The  interwoven  dramas  are  four,  and  each 
gives  the  opportunity  for  the  employment  of 
the  most  highly  developed  technic  of  moving- 
picture  manipulation.  In  point  of  time  these 
four  dramas  are  the  story  of  Babylon,  with 
the  feast  of  Belshazzar,  the  struggle  between 
the  cults  of  Bel  and  Ishtar,  and  the  attack 
upon  and  final  capture  of  the  city  by  Cyrus ; 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  from  the  mar- 
riage at  Cana  to  the  Crucifixion  ;  the  court  of 
Charles  IX  of  France  and  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  ;  and  a  modern  "thriller"  which 
includes  a  bloody  strike  caused  indirectly  by 
the  uplifters,  with  its  train  of  human  misery 
and  degradation,  culminating  in  vice  and 
crime,  the  condemnation  of  an  innocent  man 
to  execution,  his  last-minute  reprieve  and 
restoration  to   happiness. 

It  is  the  method  of  handling  these  dramas 
that  is  unique.  Scenes  from  one  are  followed 
without  pause  by  scenes  from  another.  At 
the  moment  when  your  interest  is  roused  to 
tt  fufcwi  tiHBll.^^^t^a^ena^Dyy^Bapter^oi 
a  serial  story  in  a  popular"  magazine,  you  are 
instantly  whirled  away  over  a  fe/w  centuries 
to  an  equally  poignant  and  thrilqng  situation 
m  another  drama.  Psychologica 
ment  is  interesting,  and  it  gives 
to  which  the  most  jaded  appetite  for  cineo- 
inatograph  excitement  can  not  fail  to  respond. 
The  innumerable  parts  in  the  four  dramas 
have  been  cast  with  rare  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination, and  one  feels  more  like  dis- 
cussing the  actors  and  their  splendid  work, 
as  if  they  were  present  on  the  stage  in  per- 
son, rather  than  the  photographic  present- 
ment. 

The  composition  of  the  pictures  is  exceed- 
ingly good  and  shows  the  hand  of  the  artist. 
The  lighting  and  the  mechanical  work  have 
been  done  so  well  as  to  give  the  films  a 
smoothness  rarely  seen,  and  eye-strain  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  In  gorgeousness  of 
setting  the  Babylonian  scenes  are  probably 
grander  than  anything  yet  attempted  even  in 
this  day  of  sumptuous  motion  photography, 
while  the  elegance  of  the  French  palace 
scenes,  the  charm  of  the  views  of  Palestine, 
and  the  verity  of  the  reproduction  of  the 
streets  of  old  Paris  are  equally  remarkable. 
It  is  rare  even  in  the  most  expensive  produc- 
tions to  see  such  faithfulness  to  detail  and 
so  little  to  jar  upon  the  senses  of  the  con- 
n  jisseur  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  things.  As 
a  whole  the  production,  regardless  of  its  story 
;>r  moral,  is  far  greater  than  anything  yet 
indertakenv  and  such  plays  as  "Cabiria"  and 
'The  Clansman"  are  very  ordinary  in  com- 
parison with  it.  Whatever  one  may  think  of 
r.ie  extreme  liberties  taken  with  historic  fact, 


orchestra   adds   materially   to   the   big  produc 
tion. 


"A  WORLD  OF  PLEASURE." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  a  few 
serious  moments  in  "A  World  of  Pleasure," 
the  New  York  Winter  Garden  spectacle  which 
has  come  to  the  Cort  for  two  weeks.  Lest 
any  take  alarm,  however,  it  is  well  to  say 
that  the  serious  moments  are  very,  very  few. 
Naturally  a  production  of  this  nature,  com- 
posed in  the  main  of  flocks  of  girls,  is  not 
associated  with  serious  thought,  and  the 
many  who  turn  out  to  see  and  hear  hope  only 
for  light  diversion.  They  leave  the  cares  of 
the  day  behind  at  the  outer  doors,  and  verily 
they   are   not    disappointed. 

The  one  serious  moment  came  with  the  re- 
cital on  the  part  of  the  erstwhile  nimble- 
tongued  funster,  who  for  the  moment  struck 
a  serious  attitude  and  demanded  through  his 
verse  a  quickening  of  patriotic  pride,  a  firm 
front,  and  preparedness.  This  in  itself  failed 
to  rouse  thunders  of  applause,  though  it  went 
well  enough,  but  "The  Melting  Pot,"  sung 
by  Franklin  Batie  and  Mary  Mooney,  caught 
popular  favor  by  its  theme  more  than  by  its 
music.  The  scene  worked  out  in  conjunction 
with  the  song  served  to  fully  illustrate  to 
what  an  extent  this  country  has  become  the 
great  melting  pot  of  the  world.  As  the  med 
ley  of  national  airs  thrilled  the  audience, 
what  thoughts  must  have  flashed  through  the 
minds  of  the  spectators,  composed  of  many 
peoples  from  many  lands,  gathered  here  to  be 
finally  melted  in  the  great  crucible  of  Ameri- 
canism !  Then  came  squads  of  pretty  girls, 
as  representatives  from  toyland,  bannered  and 
costumed  to  signify  the  different  great  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  as  the  beautiful  scene 
finally  unfolded,  Columbia  appeared  at  the 
base  of  the  towering,  singing  pyramid,  and,  as 
the  orchestra  crashed  into  the  national  an- 
them, the  house,  now  grown  suddenly  grave, 
rose  to  its  feet,  no  doubt  uttering  a  silent 
prayer  of  thankfulness  that  this  fair  land  is 
at  peace. 

One  comes  away  from  "A  World  of  Pleas- 
ure" with  head  fairly  awhirl.  There  is  so 
much  of  it,  such  a  diversity  of  production, 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  detailed 
criticism.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
show  is  living  up  to  claims  made  for  it  in  ad- 
vance, for  the  company  is  large,  the  costumes 
of  bewildering  variety  and  must  have  cost  a 
pretty  penny,  while  the  scenic  effects  are  as 
beautiful  as  they  are  artistic. 

There  is  just  the  slightest  thread  of  a  plot 
running  through  the  piece,  serving  well  for 
the  introduction  of  many  specialties,  plenty 
of  singing  and  dancing,  and  display  of 
physical  charms.  The  management  announces 
that  the  chorus  comes  intact  from  New  York, 
and  so  it  appears.  It  is  trained  to  perfection, 
and  beauty  of  face  and  form  seems  to  be 
more  than  usual  in  evidence.  Audiences  have 
grown  used  to  the  display  of  bare  flesh  these 
days,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  hide  the 
curves  of  the  darlings  who  sing  and  dance 
and  pose,  and  who  appear  to  take  a  real  de- 
light in  their  work.  Fresh,  young,  and  in- 
terested they  all  seem  to  be.  No  unusual 
voices  are  heard,  even  among  the  principals. 
Franklin  Batie  and  M&ry  Mooney  sing  well 
enough,  but  their  voices  are  nothing  to  rave 
over.  The  major  poriiou  of  ilic  comedy  falls, 
to  William  Xorris,  who  is  irresistible.  His 
home-coming  af  daybreak — ami  hTs~  experi- 
ence^ at  •  the  "movie^"  kept  the  spectators 
rocking  with  laughter. 
this  treat  Naturally    the  poor   old   Tired  Business   Man 

a  "punch"  must  he  dragged  in.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
his  kind  of  a  production.  Aside  from  all 
else,  the  humor  centring  around  a  penochle 
game  appealed  to  him  especially.  Conroy  and 
Le  Maire,  blackface  exponents,  manage  to  en- 
gage the  entire  orchestra  in  a  heated  contro- 
versy over  a  disputed  point,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  the  masculine  portion  of  the  house 
especially.  The  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  auto- 
mobilist  are  also  depicted  by  this  pair  in  a 
manner  so  utterly  ridiculous  that  the  audience 
first  smiles,  then  laughs,  and  finally  roars. 

If  memory  serves,  Margaret  Edwards,  who 
appears  in  the  remarkable  "Dance  of  the 
East,"  was  reared  within  the  shadows  of  the 
State  University,  and  a  few  seasons  ago 
gained  the  title  of  "the  perfect  girl."  Since 
she  was  last  seen  here  on  the  stage  she  has 
developed  her  art  to  a  degree  which  gives 
her  a  striking  individuality.  Her  "Dance  of 
the  East"  appears  unlike  any  other  seen  here 
thus  far,  and  is  given  with  all  the  abandon 
of  the  true  artist.  Her  beautiful  young  body, 
scantily  draped,  is  called  upon  to  exert  itself 
to  the  utmost  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
dance,  and  beneath  the  smooth  white  skin 
there  must  be  muscles  of  steel.  There  is 
artistry  in  her  every  movement,  and  when  she 
finally  flung  herself  to  the  floor  and  threw  her 
head  back,  the  audience  burst  into  prolonged 
applause. 

Under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Lehman,  one 
of  the  Winter  Garden's  conductors,  the  large 


Hughes-Wismer  Concerts. 
Mr.  Hother  Wismer,  the  violinist,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Hughes,  pianist,  will  give  an  in- 
teresting series  of  three  sonata  recitals  in 
the  Sorosis  Club  Hall,  the  first  one  occuring 
on  Tuesday  evening,  October  24th.  Lawrence 
Strauss,  tenor,  will  be  the  soloist.  Each  pro- 
gramme will  contain  classic  and  modern 
works  rarely  heard  but  of  great  beauty.  Bee- 
thoven's G  major  sonata,  op.  96,  Max  Reger's 
D  minor  sonata  in  its  entirety  for  violin 
alone,   and   Niels   Gade's  Sonata   are  included. 


Lecture  by  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji. 
Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji,  the  young  Bengali 
poet  and  lecturer,  has  already  given  two  lec- 
tures on  modern  drama,  discussing  in  the  first 
Ibsen  from  the  Oriental  point  of  view,  and 
in  the  second  the  symbolists,  Verhaeren,  Ros- 
tand, and  Maeterlinck.  In  the  third  and  last 
lecture  in  this  series  Mr.  Mukerji  will  deal 
with  the  modern  Hindu  dramatists,  includ- 
ing Tagore.  At  3  o'clock  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, October  17th,  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gal- 
lery. 

■*»» 

The  Dunbar  War  Medal. 
While  the  Armada  medals  may  be  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  war  medals  in  England, 
the  true  prototype  of  the  war  medal  of  today 
is  held  to  be  the  famous  "Dunbar  Medal"  au- 
thorized by  Parliament  in  1650.  It  was  the 
first  medal,  as  far  as  is  known,  to  be  issued 
to  all  ranks  alike,  from  the  humblest  soldier 
to  the  commander-in-chief.  There  were  two 
issues  of  the  medal,  but  on  the  obverse  of 
both  of  them  was  a  left  profile  bust  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  with  a  battle  raging  in  the  dis- 
tance. It  was  no  choice  of  Cromwell's  that 
his  likeness  appeared  on  the  medal.  In  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  "Committee  of  the  Araiy 
in  London,"  he  urges  that  his  likeness  should 
not  appear  on  the  medal ;  that  one  side  should 
show  the  Parliament  and  the  other  the  army, 
and  he  adds:  "Wherefore,  if  I  may  beg  it  as 
a  favor  from  you,  I  most  earnestly  beseech 
you,  if  I  may  do  it  without  offense,  that  it  may 
be  so.    And  if  you  think  not  fit  to  have  it  as 


seeHauiaii: 
NOW 


I  offer,  you  may  alter  it  as  you  see  cause 
only  I  do  think  I  may  truly  say  it  will  t 
very  thankfully  acknowledged  by  me,  if  yo 
will  spare  the  having  my  effigies  in  it."  *Pai 
liament,  however,  would  not  hear  of  it,  an 
the  Protector's  "effigy"  is  made  the  prominer 
feature  on  the  obverse  of  both  medals. 


— Budweiser  Is  Liquid  Bread 

— Nothing  More— Nothing  Less 

r  COMES  only  from  the  blended  and 
ripened  juices  of  the  best  Northern 
Barley  and  the  finest  tonic  Saazer 
Hops.  Americans  who  have  globe- 
trotted the  world  say,  "BUDWEISERJS 
Quality,  Purity,  Mildness  and  exclusive 
Saazer  Hop  Flavor  are  always  the  same 
—no  matter  whether  you  drink  it  in  Hong 
Kong  or  in  its  home  town— always  the 
same  uniform  BUDWEISER— always 
in  a  class  by  itself." 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  ■  ST.LOUIS.U.S.A. 


Visitors  to  St.  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect  our  plant- 
covers  141  acres. 


Means  Moderation 

Tillmann  &•  Bendel  and  Anheuser'Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

The  Mischa  Elman  Farewell. 

This  Sunday  afternoon,  October  1 5th,  in 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  Mischa  Elman  will 
give  his  final  concert.  Last  Sunday's  pro- 
gramme was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ever  heard  in  this  city,  and  many  were  un- 
able to   secure   standing  room. 

The  programme  includes  the  delightful  old 
classic  "Sonata"  by  Nardini,  the  rarely-heard 
"Concerto"  in  D  minor  by  Spohr,  a  "Poerae" 
by  the  modern  French  composer  Chausson, 
an  "Etude"  by  Wieniawski,  transcribed  by 
Kreisler,  the  beautiful  "Elegie"  by  Ernst,  a 
work  by  Rode-Elman,  Sarasate's  "Caprice 
Basque,"  and  a  "Valse  Macabre,"  composed 
especially  for  Elman  by  the  pianist  Godowsky. 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s,  and  on  Sunday  the  box-office  at  Scot- 
tish  Rite   Hall   will   be   open   after   10   o'clock. 


"Intolerance"  a  Stupendous  Production. 

The  stupendousness  of  D.  \V.  Griffith's 
spectacle,  "Intolerance5;  or,  The  Mother  and 
the  Law,"  is  fairly  dazzling  Because  of  the 
exigencies  of  booking  arrangements  the  pres- 
ent engagement  is  necessarily  very  limited  in 
length,  and  because  of  this  the  management 
feels  impelled  to  endeavor  to  impress  upon 
the  public  the  importance  of  seeing  the  great 
spectacle  as  early  in  the  engagement  as  pos- 
sible. The  last  two  weeks,  which  must  soon 
be  announced,  will  test  the  utmost  capacity 
of  the  theatre  and  thousands  are  sure  to  be 
disappointed. 

As  great  as  was  the  acclaim  that  greeted 
"The  Clansman,"  that  masterpiece  seems  in- 
finitestimaj  in  comparison  with  Mr.  Griffith's 
new  production.  Ancient  Babylon,  Judea  in 
the  days  of  the  Nazarene,  mediaeval  France, 
and  a  modern  city  are  the  locales  made  real 
by    the    genius    of    Griffith. 

Seats  are  now  selling  for  the  second  week 
of  this  phenomenal  engagement.  Matinees 
are  given  daily,  including  Sundays. 


Last  Week  of  "'A  World  of  Pleasure." 
"A  World  of  Pleasure"  begins  its  second 
and  final  week  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  next  Sunday  night,  October  15th. 
Such  entertainers  are  to  be  found  in  the  cast 
as  William  Norris,  star  of  twoscore  musical- 
comedy  and  light-opera  successes ;  Conroy 
and  LeMaire,  blackface  comedians;  Collins 
and  Hart,  burlesque  strong  men ;  the  Courtney 
Sisters,  singing  comediennes;  Margaret  Ed- 
wards, Wanda  Lyon,  McMahon,  Diamond, 
and     Chaplow,     Rosie     Quinn,     and     Franklin 


MISCHA 


ELMAN 

FAREWELL  CONCERT 

This  SUNDAY  Aft.  2&> 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 


Tickets  $2.00.  $1.50,  $1.00. 


Steinway  Piano. 


THREE   GREAT   SOLOISTS 

Comprising  a 

WONDERFUL  TRIO 

CLEO-JAN-MISCHEL      "mr 
HERNIAVSK  I 

Violin— Piano— 'Cello 

Sunday  Aft.,  OcL  22,  and  Thursday  Eve.,  Oct  26 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

Tickets  $2.00.  $1.50,  SI. 00.  ready  Wednesday  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Mail  orders  to  WILL  L. 
GREENBAUM. 

LEOPOLD 

Godowsky  £ 

Pianist 
Three  Exceptional  Programmes 

at 
Scottish    Rite    Auditorium 
SUNDAY  AFT.,  Oct.  29 

THURSDAY  EVE.,  Nov.  2     * 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  Nov.  5 
Prices:  Three  concerts,  $5.00.  $3.50.  .f-j.iTi.  "  Ftnli 
concert  $2.00.  $1.50.  $L  DO.  .  MAIL  ORDER3  NOW 
to  Will  L.  Greenbaum,  care  Sherman.  Clay  & 
Co  's.  Box-oflice  for  course  tickets  opens  Wednes- 
day. Knabe  Piano. 
Coming- JOHN  McCORMACK. 


WINTEtt»ARDEN 

The  Last  Word  in 

ICE    RINK 

Construction    and    Appointment 

OPEN    NOW 

Mornings,  8  to  12 

Admission,  Including  Skates,  25c 

Afternoons  2  to  5 :     Evenings  8  to  11 

GENERAL  ADMISSION  25c 

Skating  25c 

Children,  Afternoons,  Including  Skates,  25c 

Box  Seats,  Including  Skates,  75c 

Special  Rate  Books  for  Admissions  and  Lessons 

Box-office    now    open.      Plione — West    363. 


Batie,  an  agile  young  man  who  can  sing  and 
dance   equally  well. 

From  the  rise  of  the  first  curtain  to  the 
final  ensemble  number  the  action  of  the  show 
is  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  feature  fol- 
lowing feature,  one  gorgeous  setting  replacing 
another  while  a  perfect  whirl  of  costumes, 
song  numbers,  and  pretty  girls  succeed  each 
other  quickly.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Next  week's  bill  at  the  Orpheum  will  be 
headed  by  Sam  Chip  and  Mary  Marble,  whose 
visits  are  always  a  source  of  delight  to  Or- 
pheum patrons.  They  will  appear  in  a  dainty 
and  quaint  musical  fantasy  by  John  L. 
Golden,  entitled  "The  Clock  Shop."  It  tells 
how  two  little  Dutch  Clocks  loved  each  other 
and  how  the  False  Alarm  Clock  tried  to  make 
the  course  of  true  love  run  so  badly  that  it 
could  never  again  run  smoothly,  how 
Father  Time  straightened  out  the  lovers'  dif- 
ficulty and  they  were  married  forthwith.  Sam 
Chip  and  Mary  Marble  will  appear  as  the  two 
little  Dutch  Clocks  who  love  one  another. 
That  sterling  actor,  John  W.  Dunne,  will  be 
the  Grandfather  Clock  and  the  remaining 
characters  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  capable 
company. 

Searl  Allen  and  Ed  Howard,  who  have  a 
splendid  list  of  successes  to  their  credit,  have 
made  a  vaudeville  addition  to  them  in  a  song- 
and-dialogue  skit  entitled  "A  Real  Pal." 

Alexander  MacFayden,  the  American 
pianist  and  composer,  has  toured  the  United 
States  and  Canada  with  Leonora  Jackson,  the 
violinist,  and  recently  achieved  a  success  with 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

An  amusing  and  interesting  exhibition  of 
Simian  intelligence  is  shown  by  a  couple 
of  baboons  trained  by  Nederveld. 

Mabelle  Sherman  and  Arthur  Uttry,  who 
have  a  fine  reputation  on  the  musical-comedy 
stage,  will  offer  a  choice  selection  of  dainty 
bits   from  their   most  popular  successes. 

The  only  holdovers  will  be  Walter  Brower, 
the  jolly  jester,  and  Frederick  V.  Bowers  and 
his  company  in  his  scenic  song  revue. 

A  special  attraction  will  be  Frank  Orth  and 
William  J.  Dooley  in  a  comedy  skit,  "The 
Fool  Detective."  "The  Fool  Detective's"  only 
object  is  to  excite  mirth,  and  Orth  and  Dooley 
enliven   it  with   songs   and   dances. 


The  Theatre  St.  Francis. 

"Anton,  the  Terrible,"  this  week's  feature 
at  the  Theatre  St.  Francis,  is  a  heavy  drama 
having  to  do  with  Russian  intrigue  at  the 
opening  of  the  great  war,  and  Theodore 
Roberts  well  and  fiercely  portrays  the  head 
of  the  Russian  secret  police.  He  is  ably  sup- 
ported by  Anita  King  and  a  powerful  cast. 
To  offset  the  intense  thrills  of  the  big  feature, 
a  delicious  comedy,  with  Max  Figman  playing 
the  leading  role,  called  "Papa  by  Proxy," 
sends  the  theatre-goer  into  bursts  of  laughter. 
A  travelogue  and  a  weekly  complete  a  very 
strong  bill. 

For  next  week,  commencing  Sunday,  the 
St.  Francis  offers  Edna  Goodrich  in  a  society 
drama  called  "The  House  of  Lies."  Not  only 
is  one  promised  a  strong  and  entertaining 
plot,  but  also  some  beautiful  costumes  and 
scenery.  There  will  also  be  a  new  comedy, 
a  new  travelogue,   and  a  new  weekly. 

The  good  interpretive  music  of  the  fine  or- 
chestra, under  Bernat  Jaulus  and  Sidney 
Polak,   deserves  credit. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"The  Junior  Follies  of  1916,"  a  pretentious 
offering  staged  and  acted  by  juvenile  come- 
dians and  singers,  and  Romaine  Fielding,  erst- 
while photoplay  star,  in  his  new  sketch  ve- 
hicle,>'*The  Heart  of  a  Man,"  are  the  headline 
attractions  for  the  coming  week  at  the  Pan- 
tages  Theatre.  "The  Junior  Follies"  13  a 
lively  offering  featuring  Bobby  Stewart, 
Mabel  Waltzer,  and  other  youthful  stars. 

Will  and  Kemp  offer  acrobatic  oddities  to 
open  the  bill,  and  Mike  Bernard  and  his  part- 
ner, Claudia  Tracy,  sing  and  offer  quips. 
Browning  and  Dean  offer  a  series  of  comic 
impersonations  and  a  little  music. 

The  appearance  of  Romaine  Fielding  is  in 
an  act  specially  designed  for  the  Pantages  cir- 
cuit. The  former  photoplay  star  appears  with 
Mary  Caruthers  and  an  adequate  cast.  The 
sketch  was  staged  under  the  direction  of  J.  J. 
Cluxton. 

The  "Junior  Review"  offers  a  series  of  im- 
personations and  vaudeville  bits  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  music  is  new  and  the  dances 
specially  designed  for  the  act. 


Concerts  by  the  Cherniavskys. 
Sunday  afternoon,  October  22d,  at  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium,  Manager  Greenbaum  will  in- 
troduce to  this  city  the  three  brothers  Cher- 
niavsky,  a  most  unusual  attraction.  The 
oldest  brother,  Leo,  is  a  brilliant  violin 
virtuoso  ;  the  second  brother,  Jan,  is  a  pianist 
of  unusual  ability,  and  the  youngest  brother, 
Mischel,  is  a  rare  violoncellist.  In  addition 
to  their  works  as  soloists  the  brothers  play 
trios  in  a  manner  that  is  said  to  entitle  them 
to  rank  with  the  Flonzaleys  or  the  Kneisels 
as  a  chamber  music  organization. 


At  their  first  concert  they  will  play  the 
beautiful  Trio  by  Arensky  and  three  smaller 
works  for  violin,  piano,  and  'cello.  Mischel 
will  play  a  "Cantabile"  by  Csesar  Cui  and'  the 
beautiful  "Souvenir  de  Spa,"  by  Servais.  Jan 
will  offer  a  group  of  important  Chopin  com- 
positions for  the  piano,  and  Leo  will  play  the 
"Concerto"  for  violin,  No.  4,  by  Vieuxtemps. 
Mr.  Alex  Czerny  will  be  the  accompanist. 

The  second  and  last  concert  will  be  an 
evening  event  on  Thursday,  October  26th,  at 
S  :30.  A  Mendelssohn  trio,  the  beautiful 
variations  from  the  Tschaikowsky  trio,  and 
groups  of  solos  by  each  of  the  brothers  will 
be  the  offering.  The  sale  of  seats  will  open 
next  Wednesday  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s, 
where  mail  orders  may  now  be  addressed  to 
Will   L.   Greenbaum. 


Godowsky  Comine  for  Three  Concerts. 

The  next  of  the  piano  virtuosi  to  appear 
here  under  the  Greenbaum  management  will 
be  Leopold  Godowsky,  the  Russian  composer- 
pianist. 

Godowsky  will  play  at  Scottish  Rite  Audi- 
torium on  Sunday  afternoon,  October  29th, 
Thursday  night,  November  2d,  and  Sunday 
afternoon,   November  5th. 

Season  tickets  for  the  three  Godowsky 
events*  will  be  sold  at  a  reduced  figure,  as 
many  teachers  and  students  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  hear  Godowsky  play  every  number 
they  possibly  can. 


Eva  Tanguay  Coming  to  the  Cort. 
The  cyclonic  Eva  Tanguay,  who  has  never 
yet  appeared  in  San  Francisco,  will  make  her 
first  appearance  here  at  the  Cort  Theatre  on 
Sunday,  October  22d.  Miss  Tanguay  comes 
here  at  the  head  of  a  vaudeville  organization, 
under  the  direction  of  William  Morris.  She 
is  a  product  of  an  agitated  age,  and  there  is 
no  one  quite  like  her.  She  gives  her  songs 
and  goes  through  her  peculiar  act  in  a  way 
that  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  performer. 


Opening  of  the  Winter  Garden. 

The  new  Winter  Garden  at  Sutter,  Pierce, 
and  Post  Streets,  which  successfully  opened 
Tuesday  evening,  has  glided  into  immediate 
popularity  and  taken  a  front  rank  among  the 
big  amusement  features  of  San  Francisco. 
Visitors  from  the  East  and  those  who  have 
seen  the  great  ice  rinks  of  the  world  are  lost 
in  admiration  and  are  unanimous  in  the  opin- 
ion that  there  is  nothing  finer  and  larger  in 
its  line  in  America.  The  skating  surface, 
which  is  210  by  90  feet,  is  so  spacious  that 
on  the  opening  night  over  1500  skaters  were 
on  the  floor  at  the  Same  time  without  dis- 
comfort. Nor  has  the  comfort  of  spectators 
been  neglected.  The  thousands  of  seats  are 
situated  in  an  area  that  is  thoroughly  heated 
by  steam,  and  none  of  the  chilly  discomforts 
attendant  upon  ordinary  rinks  are  to  be  ex- 
perienced. The  service,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  John  Tait,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  the  care  and  comfort  of  ladies 
and  children  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  in- 
stitution. For  those  who  like  to  dance,  an  ex- 
cellent floor  has  been  provided,  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  ice  surface,  and  to  the  mu^ic 
of  Cassasa's  Military  Band  devotees  of 
skating  or  terpsichore  find  themselves  equally 
at  home. 

There  are  three  daily  sessions  at  the  Win 
ter  Garden,  from  8  to  12  in  the  morning,  2 
to  5  in  the  afternoon,  and  8  to  11  at  night, 
and  at  no  session  is  the  price  of  general  ad 
mission   above    25   cents. 

People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  People's  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  Incorporated,  states  that 
it  will  announce  the  plans  for  the  ten  regular 
popular  symphony  concerts  of  this,  the  fourth 
season,  as  soon  as  a  large  hall  can  be  se- 
cured where  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
of  symphony,  choral,  and  orchestral  music 
can  be  properly  given  and  properly  heard  by 
audiences  of  at  least  five  thousand.  Either 
Max  Bendix  or  Adolph  Rosenbecker  will  be 
the  regular  conductor,  with  occasional  appear- 
ances of  guest   conductors. 


San  Francisco 
Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each   with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

•""TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
"■  to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,  convenience  and  refinement. 
Free  auto  bus  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 
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concerts.  This  sale  will  begin  on  Monday, 
October  16th,  and  continue,  all  week,  at  the 
offices  of  the  Musical  Association  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  Phelan  building,  where  the 
sale  of  subscribers'  season  tickets  for  the  Fri- 
day symphonies  is  still  being  conducted.  The 
sale  of  single  seats  for  both  Friday  and  Sun- 
day symphonies  will  be  put  on  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  on  October  23d. 


The  Solcolcft  Orchestra. 
The  Sokoloff  Orchestra  will  give  a  series  of 
ten  popular  symphony  concerts  in  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium,  beginning  Tuesday  evening. 
November  21st.  The  orchestra  will  be  con 
ducted  by  Nikolai  Sokoloff.  Popular  prices 
will  be  charged.       

Additional  Concerts  by  Symphony  Oichestra. 

So  large  has  been  the  sale  of  season  seats 
for  the  Friday  symphony  concerts  of  the 
forthcoming  season  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Al- 
fred Hertz,  that  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  the 
oversubscription   of  these  Friday   symphonies. 

While  this  condition  is  highly  gratifying, 
it  means  that  many  music  lovers  will  be  pre- 
vented from  attending  these  concerts.  It  has 
therefore  been  decided  to  repeat  each  Friday 
programme  on  the  Sunday  immediately  fol- 
lowing its  rendition,  and  to  issue  season 
tickets    for   the   series   of    Sunday    symphony 


Sljeatre  &t  Jfomria 

GEARY    ST.  AT    POWELL 

Oct.  8  to  Oct.  14— '"ANTON,  THE  TER- 
RIBLE," a  Heavy  Drama  of  Russian  In- 
trigue and  Personal  Revenge,  THEODORE 
ROBERTS  in  His  Finest  Role,  Supported  by 
Anita  King;  MAX  FIGMAN  in  a  Delicious 
Comedy,  "PAPA  BY  PROXY";  New  Trav- 
elogue, New  Weekly.  Double  orchestra  under 
Jaulus    and    Polak.     

Week  Commencing  Oct.  15 — That  Splendid 
Actress,  EDNA  GOODRICH,  in  a  Society 
Drama,  "THE  HOUSE  OF  LIES";  New 
Comedy,  New  Travelogue,  New  Weekly,  and 
That  Incomparable  Orchestra. 
Matinee,    15c.     Night,  20c.     Phone — Kearny  36. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  WONDERFUL  NEW  BILL 

SAM  CHIP  arid  MARY  MARBLE  in  the 
Musical  Fantasy,  "THE  CLOCK  SHOP"; 
SEARL  ALLEN  and  ED  HOWARD,  Pre- 
scnting  "A  Real  Pal";  ALEXANDER  MAC- 
FAYDEN, tile  Distinguished  American  Pianist 
and  Composer;  NEDERVELD'S  BABOONS 
in  a  Laughable  Exhibition  of  Motorcycle  and 
Bicycle  Riding;  MABEL  SHERMAN  and  AR- 
THUR UTTRY  in  Dainty  Bits  of  Musical 
Comedy;  -FREDERICK  V.  BOWERS  and 
Company  in  His  Big  Scenic  Song  Revue; 
WALTER  BROWER,  the  Jolly  Jester; 
FRANK  ORTH  and  WILLIAM  J.  DOOLEY 
in  a  Comedy  Skit  Pronounced  "The  Fool  De- 
tective." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  2Sc,  50c,  75c,  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS    70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  T-heLe*di°" 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Second    Week    Begins    Sun.,    Oct.    15th 

Twice  Daily — Mats,   at  2:15,    Evenings  at  8:15 

Mr.  D.  W.  GrilTith  brings  to  San  Francisco  for 

a  brief  engagement  the  most  stupendous 

creation  the  theatre  has  ever  known 

"INTOLERANCE" 

or 

"THE  MOTHER  AND  THE  LAW" 

A  Sun  Play  of  the  Ages 

Symphony    Orchestra    of    40 

Prices— Nights,  25c,   50c,    75c,   $1;  box  seats, 

$2.      Matinees,  25c,    50c,   75c;   box  seats,   §1.50. 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second    and    Last    Week    Starts    Sun.,    Oct.    15 

The    Most    Stupendous    of    All    New    York 

Winter    Garden    Shows 

A  WORLD  OF  PLEASURE 

125    People— Mostly    Girls 

WM.    XORRIS,    CONROY    and    LE    MAIRE, 

Courtney   Sisters,  Collins  and  Hart, 

Margaret    Edwards 

Nights,   50c  to  $2;  Sat.  mat.,  25c  to  $1.50. 

WED.  AND  FRI.  MATS..  BEST  SEATS.  $1. 

Oct.  22— EVA  TANGUAY. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


Melody  and  Mirth.  A  Cure  for  Gloom. 
"THE  JUNIOR  FOLLIES  OF  1916" 
A     Musical    Review    by    Boyle    Woolfolk 

First  Recent  Appearance  in  Real  Life  of  RO- 
MAINE FIELDING,  Celebrated  Photoplay 
Star,  in  "THE  HEART  OF  A  MAN";  WILL 
and  KEMP,  Acrobatic  Oddities;  MIKE  BER- 
NARD and  CLAUDIA  TRACY  in  Ragtime 
Comedy;  BROWNING  and  DEAN,  "The  Min- 
strel Man  and  the  Wise  Guy,"  an 
CRIMSON   STAIN." 
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VANITY  FAIR- 

Turning  to  one  of  those  newspapers  that 
find  it  profitable  to  publish  a  daily  record 
of  "What  Women  Are  Doing"  we  notice  an 
item  that  fills  us  with  suspicion.  We  are 
told  that  Miss  Mae  Green  has  returned  to 
\merica  from  Paris,  bringing  with  her  a  num- 
ber of  huge  boxes  filled  with  dress  models  of 
the  new  Paris  fashions.  Miss  Green  was 
quite  willing  to  talk  about  her  mission,  which 
was  undertaken  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  dress- 
making firms  of  New  York.  She  had  been 
not  only  to  Paris,  but  she  had  also  visited 
the  great  centres  of  fashion  throughout  the 
country.  She  had  made  herself  familiar  with 
those  who  "create"  the  new  styles  and  also 
with  those  who  wear  them.  "When  I  left. 
says  Miss  Green,  "it  would  seem  that  Royant 
was  all  the  craze.  The  women  of  fashion  are 
following  her  creations,  and  the  other  firms 
are  following  her  lead."  Miss  Green  then 
went  on  to  say  that  Paris  favors  the  "slim 
silhouette."  To  be  fashionable,  that  is  to  say 
like  Paris,  vou  must  adopt  "straight  lines." 
Miss  Green  "wished  it  to  be  understood  that 
she  had  remained  in  France  until  the  last 
moment  in  order  to  "follow  up  the  ^  trend  of 
the  fashions  and  see  the  very  latest," 

Now  are  we  intended  to  take  this  seriously  ? 
We  find  it  a  little  hard  to  do  so  in  view  of 
what  we  know  of  Paris.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  not  had  Miss  Green's  advantages.  We 
have  not  mingled  recently  with  the  giddy 
crowds  that  throng  the  French  metropolis. 
We  have  not  joined  the  mad  and  merry  whirl 
which  is,  of  course,  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  Paris  under  present  conditions.  But  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  reading  French  news- 
papers of  many  kinds,  of  receiving  letters 
from  French  friends,  and  of  conversing  with 
those  who  have  lately  come  from  France. 
And  we  are  under  the  impression,  we  might 
say  under  the  conviction,  that  there  is  no 
"craze"  among  French  women  for  some  par- 
ticular dressmaker,  and  that  "the  trend  of 
the  fashions"  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

What  sort  of  mentality  is  it  that  can  read 
this  sort  of  thing  and  believe  that  a  Paris 
fashion,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term,  still 
exists?  France  has  been  at  war  for  two 
years.  She  has  been  engaged  in  the  bloodiest 
struggle  that  history  has  ever  witnessed.  She 
must  be  bankrupt  in  money  and  nearly  bank- 
rupt in  men.  There  can  hardly  be  a  woman 
in  France  who  is  not  inward^  in  mourning 
or  in  instant  terror  of  becoming  so.  And  yet 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  "Royant  was  all 
the  craze."  that  "the  women  of  fashion  are 
wearing  her  creations,"  that  "straight  lines 
are  the  thing,"  and  that  the  "trend  of  the 
fashions"  may  be  observed  at  the  various  re- 
sorts. 

There  has  always  been  something  degrading 
about  this  mania  for  "Paris  fashions."  No 
Parisienne  would  ever  think  of  wearing  one 
unless  she  were  a  demie-mondaine.  They 
were  made — "created"  is  the  correct  word — 
for  rich  and  yulgar  foreigners  who  would 
view  with  indignant  amazement  any  attempt 
to  sell  them  a  garment  that  possessed  either 
beauty  or  dignity.  We  know  the  "Paris  fash- 
ions," but  we  never  saw  any  of  them  in  Paris 
unless  they  were  worn  by  foreigners,  or  by. 
that  sort  of  lady  to  whom  an  introduction  is 
unnecessary. 

But  there  seems  to  be  something  peculiarly 
unpleasant  in  the  search  for  Paris  fashions 
just  at  the  present  time.  The  fashion  in  Paris 
is  to  be  unfashionable.  The  same  is  true  in 
London,  where  smart  dresses  are  assumed  to 
indicate  either  a  feeble  brain  or  feeble  morals, 
and  usually  both.  The  most  fashionable  of 
all  costumes  is  that  of  the  hospital  nurse  or 
the  munition  worker.  The  American  woman 
who  is  searching  for  Paris  fashions  must 
either  be  singularly  stupid  or  singularly  heart- 
less. She  ought  to  know  that  there  is  now  no 
such  thing.  She  ought  also  to  know  that  the 
monstrosities  that  are  brought  for  her  delecta- 
tion across  the  Atlantic  were  designed  and 
made  for  that  purpose,  and  that  they  were 
designed  and  made  under  the  conviction  that 
her  taste  is  that  of  an  aborigine.  And  usually 
it  is. 


But  there  is  still  another  item  characteristic 
of  "what  women  are  doing,"  characteristic 
also  of  her  well-known  hatred  of  war  and  her 
sublime  determination  to  abolish  it.  We  find 
an  illustration  of  a  new  frock  and  hat  and 
they  are  described  in  the  following  words : 
"This  frock  and  hat  are  an  example  of  the 
effect  produced  by  a  few  innovations  along 
military  lines.  The  hat  is  suggestive  of  a 
hussar's,  carried  to  an  extreme.  The  long 
lines  of  the  coat,  which  is  of  light-toned  bis- 
cuit-colored broadcloth,  can  not  be  anything 
if  not  soldier-like.  The  cross  bands  at  the 
waist  and  the  buttonhole  bands  might  easily 
have  been  taken  from  the  uniform  of  the 
West  Pointer.  The  collarette,  wide  skirt 
ban  jS,  and  cuffs  are  of  Hudson  seal." 


.'i   correspondent   of   an   Eastern   newspaper 

a.  nplains  of  the  pertinacity*  with  which  men 

lo  *z  upon   women   primarily   as  women,   irre- 

'    e  of  the  functions  that  they  happen  at 

the  moment  to  be  performing.    This,  says  the 


correspondent  in  question,  is  fatal  to  the 
great  cause,  even  more  so  than  the  most 
active  opposition  to  feminine  claims.  He  re- 
minds us  that  some  time  ago  there  was  a 
big  demonstrative  parade  for  suttrage  in  New 
York.  It  was  a  very  serious  effort,  but  the 
frivolous  reporter,  brandishing  his  steel  with 
fatal  effect,  wrote:  "Miss  XZ  was  down  on 
the  programme  as  a  herald.  She  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.     Miss  XZ  was  a  peach." 

There  you  have  it.  In  a  moment  the  issue 
is  forgotten,  an  issue  the  most  momentous 
of  the  ages,  an  issue  that  will  divert  the 
course  of  humanity  from  perdition  to  salva- 
tion, an  issue  intended  to  impose  upon  man- 
kind the  mild  and  benignant  sway  of  the 
higher  life  and  of  the  moral  uplift.  Miss 
XZ,  posing  as  the  herald  of  the  new  day,  is 
described  as  a  peach.  Evil-minded  man  re- 
fuses to  regard  her  as  anything  else.  Sex 
triumphs  once  more.  A  dozen  words  from 
the  irresponsible  pen  of  a  reporter  and  Miss 
XZ  goes  galloping  down  the  pages  of  history, 
not  as  the  protagonist  of  a  sacred  cause,  but 
as  a  peach. 

We  wonder  what  Miss  XZ  thought  of  it. 
But  rather  we  do  not  wonder  at  all.  We 
know.  She  was  immeasurably  pleased,  and 
she  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  deny  it 
She  would  rather  be  a  peach  than  anything 
else  on   earth. 


Of  historical  interest  is  the  emblem  found 
on  every  prescription  written  by  a  physician, 
consisting  of  the  letter  R  with  a  thin  line 
across  the  tail  at  an  acute  angle.  According 
to  historians  it  had  its  origin  in  the  ancient 
custom  of  allowing  the  stars  to  dominate 
everyday  incidents  of  life.  The  R  thus 
marked  is  said  to  have  been  the  emblem  used 
by  the  ancients  to  designate  the  supremacy  of 
the  planet  Jupiter.  Therefore  it  seems  prob- 
able that  some  chemist  of  ancient  days  gave 
a  prescription  or  a  recipe  to  some  patient  and 
wrote  upon  it  the  emblem  of  the  planet  then 
in  the  ascendancy,  which  happened  to  be  Jupi- 
ter. This  emblem  has  come  down  to  the 
present  time  and  is  always  used.  In  a  more 
modern  sense  it  stands  for  a  recipe,  or  an 
order  or  instruction  to  take  something. 
Literally  construed,  it  means  "take"  or  "take 
thou." 


THE  MENDING  CLUB 

521  Sutter  St,  near  Powell    -    San  Francisco 

All  kinds  of  Mending.  Repairing.  Alterations. 
Remodeling.  Plain  Sewing,  Bondoir  Sets.  Cur- 
tains. Pillows,  Laundry  and  Fancy  Bags. 

LADIES'  TAILORED  SUITS  MADE  INTO 
ONE  PIECE  DRESSES 

BACHELOR'S  DARNING  AND  MENDING 

MEN'S   SHIRTS  REPAIRED  A  SPECIALTY 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The   paper    used    in    printing    the   Argonaut    ii 

furnished    by   us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First   Street,    corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
108-110    Sutter   St.  French   Bank  Bldg. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  -management,  cir- 
culation etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912,  of  the  Argonaut,  published 
weekly  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  October  1,  1916. 

State  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco — ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Matthew  Hamilton,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
business  manager  of  the  Argonaut  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc, 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are: 

Publisher,  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company... 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Editor  and  Managing  Editor,  Alfred  Holman... 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Business  Manager,   Matthew  Hamilton 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Argonaut  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Alfred  Holman  owns  all  the 
stock   of  the   corporation. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state.)     None. 

Matthew  Hamilton, 
(Signature  of  Business   Manager.) 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day 
of   September,   1916. 

1  Seal  Nettie  Hamilton, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 
(My  commission  expires  March  24,  1917.) 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


FIRST  LX  SAFETY 


ii 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Sunset  Route    Two     Daily     Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


"  Ogden  Route    Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Late  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


"El  Paso  Route"- 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


•Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil -Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 


October  14,  1916. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 


Miss  Ruth  was  called  to  the  telephone  one 
evening  by  the  only  man  she  knew  who 
lisped.  He  said :  "Ith  thith  you,  Ruth  ? 
Well,  gueth  who  thith  ith?" 


A  group  of  Chinese  boys  were  discussing 
the  relative  merits  of  two  billboards — one  ad- 
vertising Carnation  Milk,  the  other  Bull  Dur- 
ham. One  of  the  boys  was  explaining  the 
signs  to  the  others,  so:  "In  America  they 
have  he  cows  and  she  cows.  The  she  cows 
give  milk,  and  the  he  cows  give  tobacco." 


Not  long  ago  an  American  journalist  was 
permitted  to  visit  the  trenches  "somewhere  in 
France."  No  fighting  of  importance  was  un- 
der way  that  day,  so  he  said  in  a  jocular 
way  to  a  big  Irish  private :  "Well,  this  isn't 
much  of  a  scrap."  Patrick  grinned.  "Sure," 
he  replied,   "it's  betther  nor  no  scrap  at  all." 


The  physician  had  been  called  in  haste  to 
see  a  small  negro  who  was  ill.  After  a  brief 
examination  the  doctor  announced :  "This 
boy  has  eaten  too  much  watermelon."  "Oh, 
doctah,"  expostulated  the  parent  of  the  ailing 
one,  "dey  aint  no  sich  t'ing  as  too  much 
watahmillion.  Dat  niggah  jus'  aint  got 
'nough  stomach." 


Mrs.  Jones  hung  up  the  receiver  after  hav- 
ing finished  using  the  'phone  and  walked  to 
the  counter,  where  she  placed  a  ten-cent  piece. 
She  waited  a  few  seconds,  and  the  druggist, 
thinking  she  was  waiting  for  the  change,  said : 
"That's  the  correct  amount,  madam."  "I  know 
it,  but  where  are  my  trading  stamps  ?"  was  the 
woman's  response. 


perance,  and  hope  others  will  follow  their 
example  until  it  is  wiped  out  of  our  fair 
land." 


William  Dean  Howells  was  talking,  at  his 
cottage  at  Kittery  Point,  Maine,  about  a 
writer  who,  after  a  good  beginning,  had  de- 
generated into  a  producer  of  trash.  "I  sup- 
pose," said  Mr.  Howells,  "he  got  discouraged 
with  the  moderate  sale  of  his  good  work,  and 
now  hopes  to  sell  his  poor  work  abundantly." 
Then  he  shook  his  head  and  smiled  grimly. 
"The  road  to  fame,"  he  said,  "is  crowded 
with  men  who,  discouraged,  are  hurrying 
back." 


A  San  Francisco  man  while  on  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  the  state  had  several  mishaps. 
His  wife's  curiosity  being  excited  by  a  cer- 
tain proceeding  of  his  in  this  relation,  she 
finally  asked:  "I  notice  that  every  time  the 
car  breaks  down  you  fish  out  your  state 
license  and  examine  it  very  carefully.  Why 
do  you  do  that?"  "For  encouragement,  my 
dear,"  replied  the  motorist.  "The  license 
states  that  I  am  competent  to  operate  the 
machine." 


The  bluejacket  had  been  in  the  battle  off 
Jutland,  and  in  the  railway  compartment 
every  one  addressed  him  respectfully.  Inci- 
dentally he  was  the  recipient  of  numerous 
fine  cigars.  He  conducted  himself  with  be- 
coming dignity,  and  when  the  foreign-looking 
gentleman  who  had  kept  silent  went  out  at  a 
roadside  station  the  audience  settled  down  to 
hear  the  yarn.  Nodding  his  head  toward  the 
dark  stranger  on  the  platform,  the  bluejacket 
remarked  with  a  grin,  "  'E  thinks  'e  'as  lost 
somethink  'e'd  like  to  hear,  'e  'as.  But  hall 
Hi  saw  of  the  bloody  battle  was  coal — nothink 
but  coal.  Hi'm  a  stoker,  you  see,  that's  what 
Hi    am." 


A  colored  man  employed  by  an  Atlanta 
merchant  was  found  to  be  short  in  his  mar- 
ket book  accounts,  and  was  accordingly  taken 
to  task.  He  blamed  the  grocer,  claiming  that  j 
he  had  tampered  with  the  book.  Whereupon 
the  employer  remonstrated  further,  saying: 
"The  account  seems  to  be  all  right,  Tom ; 
figures  don't  lie."  "Ah  know,  sah,"  said  Tom, 
"but  liars  do  figger,  dat's  shore." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  bishop  took  a  personal  interest  in  all 
his  servants,  and,  happening  to  pass  the  new 
maid,  on  his  way  through  the  back  hall  to 
the  stables  one  day,  he  stopped  to  speak  to 
her.  "Well,  child,"  he  said,  "and  where  are 
you?"  "If  you  please,  me  lord,"  the  maid  re- 
plied, with  a  curtsey,  "between  the  cook  and 
the  housemaid."  "Heaven  help  you  \"  said 
the  bishop,  after  a  moment's  thought,  and 
went  on  his  way. 


Two  recently  converted  neophytes  to  the 
gentle  art  of  angling,  on  the  way  to  the 
stream  where  they  proposed  to  try  their  luck, 
paused  in  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  a  small 
urching  staggering  under  the  burden  of  a 
huge  fish,  almost  as  large  as  himself.  Ap- 
proaching him,  the  stout  member  said: 
"Good  gracious,  boy !  That's  a  good  catch  !" 
The  youngster  slowly  sized  him  up  from  his 
conspicuously  new  shoes  to  the  latest  style  of 
"Alpine"  hat  which  adorned  his  head,  spat 
disgustedly  and  said:  "Aw,  this  aint  the 
catch,  this  is  the  bait !" 


In  a  country  town,  following  the  morning 
sermon,  the  leading  citizen,  a  man  of  more 
forwardness  than  understanding,  stepped  to 
the  platform  and  raised  his  hand  for  atten- 
tion, which  was  immediately  given  him. 
"Brothers  and  sisters,"  he  said,  "we  have 
listened  to  a  powerfully  fine  sermon  on  pro- 
hibition this  morning  by  our  beloved  pastor. 
It  has  moved  me  wonderfully.  I  am  sure  we 
have  all  profited  by  it.  We  are  glad  the 
ministers  are  taking  such  an  interest  in  tem- 


A  WindyiTale. 

With    blustering    sound 

And    fell    intent 
Four   winds  blew   round 

The    President. 

Four    brotherhoods 

In    equal   share 
Delivered    goods 

Of   real  hot   air. 

He  bent  and  shook 

When  they   impinged 
And    promptly  took 

Four  pens  and  cringed. 

We'll   choose  this   fall 

A   man    we    know, 
Four   square   to    all 
The  winds  that  blow. 
■McLandburgh    Witson,    in    New    York    Sun. 


Ballade  of  the  Movies. 
When   travelers  ask  me   if  I've  seen 

The    wonderland    of    far    Peru, 
Or    if   on    tropic    waters    green 

The  mermaids  swam   within  my  view, 
Or  if   I've  gazed   on  Timbuctoo, 

Or  gaped  at  Jungfrau's  summer  snow, 
I  answer  "yes,"   for  it  is  true 

I've  seen  them — at  the  Movie  Show! 

Of  kings  and  all  their  wide  demesne, 

Of    coronation's    retinue, 
Of  ships  of  air  and  submarine, 

Of  war  in  all  its  horrid  hue — 
Of  each  and  all  I've  made  review, 

And  I  can  say,  for  well  I  know — 
"Some    Sights!    but  they  are  nothing  new, 

I've  seen  them  at  the  Movie  Show." 

When   bookworms   praise   "The   Faerie    Queene,' 

Or  thrill  at  deeds  of   "Roderick  Dhue," 
Or  tell  "Quo  Vadis'  "  vivid  scene, 

And    rave    how    old    Dumas   would    do — 
I  say,    "My   nightly  rendezvous 

Is    such    that    books    I    must    forego, 
And    though    I    never    read    them    through, 

I've   seen   them  at  the   Movie   Show." 

— Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 


CHICAGO 
ST.    LOUIS 
CLEVELAND 
BALTIMORE 
PITTSBURGH 


HASKINS    &    SELLS 

CERTIFIED    PUBLIC    ACCOUNTANTS 

CROCKER    BUILDING 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


LONDON 
Cable   Address  "Hasksells" 


NEW   YORK 
LOS  ANGELES 
DENVER 
ATLANTA 
WATERTOWN 


WE  ANNOUNCE  THE  ACQUISITION  AND  CONSOLIDATION 
WITH  OUR  OWN,  ON  OCTOBER  1,  1916,  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
ACCOUNTING     PRACTICE    OF     MR.     FREDERICK     F.     HAHN     IN 

Los  Angeles,  California,  and  Vicinity,  heretofore 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  frederick  f.  hahn  & 
Company. 

mr.  hahn  will  remain  as  manager  in  charge  of 
our    office    in    the    haas    building.    los    angeles, 

California. 

Haskins    a  Sells. 
Frederick    F.   Hahn. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts .  £23  80171813 

D.  S.  Bonds  to  Secure  Circulation  at  Par'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'!!!!     'i'cOoloOO 00 
Other  I  nited  states  Bonds  at  Par  iou  000  00 

Other  Bonds .'..!!!;    j.i^osoie 

UCner  Assets jqq  047  7*. 

Customers'  Liability  on  Letters  of'  Credit'  and  Ac- 

ceptances 2.750.595^0 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 26,965.832.18 

$01,091.074 .52 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock        . .         *  4,000.000.00 

surplus  and  I  ndivided  Profits 1938  331.52 

Circulation 2,7Ui;j 0.00 

Letters  of  Credit.  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  Ac- 

ceptances 2,7.56.595.50 

Deposits 49.661.547.50 

$61,091 ,674.52 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
— LIMITED= 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 


S.    F.   BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL,  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Geo.  E.  Billings  Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of" the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  gave  a  tea  Saturday  after- 
noon at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  J-  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond,  Mrs. 
Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Edward  Erie  Brownell,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Boardman.  Mrs.  James  Hall  Eishop,  Mrs. 
Walter   Hewlett,    and    Mrs.    James    Ward    Keeney. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Among  her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Horace  Hill, 
Tr.,  Mrs.  George  Lyman..  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin, 
Baroness  Jan  Card  Van  Eck,  Miss  Helen  Tones, 
Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Miss 
Marv  Annsby,  and  Miss  Marian  Newhall. 

Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Whitney  entertained  informally 
at  luncheon  Wednesday  at  the  Town  and  Coun- 
try Club.  Her  guests  included  Mrs.  George 
Shreve,  Mrs.  William  R.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Robert 
Bolton,  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent. 

Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Sea  Cliff,  complimenting 
Mrs.  George  Shreve.  The  guests  included  Mrs 
Wakefield  Eaker,  .Mrs.  George  A.  Moore,  Mrs. 
Harry  Lombard,  Mrs.  Robert  Bolton,  and  Mrs. 
Willard    Wayman. 

Mrs.  T.  Leroy  Nickel  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  Friday  at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Edward  Tenny  of  Honolulu 
and  her  sister.  Miss  Helen  Xoonan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Webb  entertained  in- 
formally at  dinner  Sunday  evening,  their  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Frank  Deering,   and  Miss  Sallie  Maynard. 

Miss  Einnim  McNear  gave  a  tea  Saturday  ai 
the  Palace  Hotel.  Her  guests  included  Miss 
Amy  Requa,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams.  Mr.  Robert  Martin,  Mr.  James  Parra- 
more,  Mr.  George  Pinckard,  and  Mr.  Ellen. 
Stone. 

Miss  Ruth  Taft  gave  a  dinner-dance  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  com- 
pliment to  her  cousin,  Miss  Alice  Keeler. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D. 
Boyd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Palmer  Horn,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Starr  Keeler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
Dibblee,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Miriam 
Beaver,  Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt, 
Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Mr.  Kittle 
Boyd,  Mr.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mr.  Frank  Kennon, 
Mr.  Evan  Evans,  Mr.  Edward  Fox,  Mr.  Lucio 
Mintzer,  Mr.  George  Young,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Evans. 

Miss  Dorothy  Ward  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Marie  Hathaway.  The  guests  included  Mrs 
Paul  Pagan,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Marita 
Rossi,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Mary  Freer. 
Miss  Margaret  Barker,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  Miss 
Jean  Ward,  Miss  Mabel  Hathaway,  Miss  Ruth 
Perkins,  Miss  Florence  Burleson,  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence  Bandmann. 

Miss  Anne  Barbour  gave  a  tea  recently  at  hes 
home  in  Oakland  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Goodall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  entertained  in- 
formally at  luncheon  Sunday  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Miss  Kate  Crocker  and  Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a 
dance  Friday  evening  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Henry 
J.  Crocker  on  Laguna  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
day evening  at  their  home  on  Washington  Street. 

Mrs.  James  Howell  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street.  Her  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Payne.  Mrs.  Philip  Wales.  Mrs.  Edward  Clark, 
and    Mrs.    Richard    Sprague. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  gave  a  dinner  Friday  even- 
ing at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street.  Her  guests 
were  Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins, 
Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Mr. 
Corbett  Moody.  Mr.  Joseph  Moody,  Mr.  William 
Parrott,  Mr.  William  Hopkins,  Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn, 
Mr.  Kenneth  Moore,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Van 
Bidden,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  and  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor  had  luncheon  together  Monday  at  the  rran- 
cisca  Club. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Perry  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Among  her  guests 
were  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  Jonathan  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  Edith 
Blanding  Coleman,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Blake,  Mrs.  George 
D.   Boyd,   Mrs.   Harry   Webb,    Mrs.    Samuel    Rosen- 


stock.  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  John  R.  K- 
Xuttall,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Morton.  Mrs.  Richard  Ivers, 
Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  and 
Miss   Laura    McKinstry. 

Mr.  Tbornwell  Mullally  gave  a  dinner  recently 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  his  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Mactarlane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy, 
and   Mr.   and   Mrs.    George   A.   Pope. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a 
dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame in  compliment  to  Major  Sydney  A.  Clo 
man  and  Mrs.  Cloman.  The  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A  Newhall,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Dr.  Henry  Kiersted 
and  Mrs.  Kiersted,  Mrs.  William  S.  Porter,  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer,  Mr.  Thomas  Barbour,  and  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  Scott- 
Miss  Marion  Baker  gave  a  dinner  Friday  even- 
ing at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  Her  guests 
were  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Einnim  McNear, 
Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Mr.  Ashfield  Stowe,  Mr. 
Tames  Parramore,  and   Mr.   Livingston   Baker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Kohl  gave  a 
dinner  Sunday  evening  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Harry  Mactarlane. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  Tuesday 
evening. 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  gave  a  house  party  over  the 
week-end  at  bis  country  place  near  Saratoga.  His 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Kelham,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Sharon,  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson,  Mr.  Harry'  Simp- 
kins,  and  Mr.    Robert  L.   Coleman. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Clay  gave  a  bridge-tea  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  in  Oakland  in  honor  of  Miss 
Helen  Goodall. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  gave  a  luncheon  recently  at  her 
home  on  Jackson  Street,  complimenting  Mrs.  Harry 
H.   Webb" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Moore  entertained 
informally  at  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their 
home  in  Ross. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Monday  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.    William  A   Perry  of  New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  din- 
ner Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue  in  honor  of  Major  Sydney  A.  Cloman 
and  Mrs.  Cloman.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels,  and 
Mr.  Redmond  D.  Stephens  of  Chicago- 
Miss  Marita  Rossi  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
the  Town  and  Country  Club.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan. 
Mrs.  Hugh  Porter,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Ruth 
Welsh,  Miss  Florence  Bandmann,  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Scheld,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Carroll 
Cambron,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Isabel  Jennings, 
Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Miriam  Beaver,  Miss 
Dorothy  Ward,  Miss  Marion-Leigh  Mailliard,  Miss 
Jean  Ward,  and  Miss  Marie  Hathaway. 

Mrs.  William  Fitzhugh  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Ruth  Zeile  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  Francisca  Club,  complimenting  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Black.  Her  guests  included  Miss  Helen 
Keeney,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Helen  Gar- 
rirt,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Phyllis  de 
Young,  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  and  Mrs.  William 
Mayo    Newhall,    Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  gave  a  tea  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Their  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  Starr  Keeler,  Miss 
Mary  Donohoe,  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  Miss  Ruth 
Taft,  Miss  Miriam  Beaver,  Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss 
Margaret  Scheld,  Mr.  Edward  Fox.  Mr.  Wakefield 
Baker,  Mr.  Livingston  Baker,  Mr.  Arthur  Partiey, 
Mr.   Frank   Kennedy,  and   Mr.   Clinton  Jones. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  returned  Monday 
to  their  home  in  Piedmont,  after  having  passed 
the  week-end  in  Atberton  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Talbot   Walker. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Harrington  is  visiting  in 
Washington  as  the  guest  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam  D.   Leahy. 

Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  is  visiting  Mrs.  Ashton 
Potter  in  Aspen,  Colorado.     Mrs.   Potter  and  Mrs. 
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David    R.    C.    Brown    returned    to    Colorado    a    few 
days  ago,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Prince  Hopkins  returned  Friday  to  his 
home  in  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  month's  visit  in 
New  York  and  Washington. 

Miss  Flora  Low  and  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  who 
have  been  passing  the  summer  at  Del  Monte,  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Clift  Hotel  for  the  winter 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  who  have  passed 
the  summer  at  Newport,  have  gone  to  Staatsburg, 
New    York,    for    a   visit    of   several   weeks. 

Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Menlo  Park  from  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Mrs.  William  Holmes  McKittrick  returned  Mon- 
dav  to  her  apartments  at  Stanford  Court,  after 
having  spent  the  week-end  in   Burlingame. 

The  Misses  Maud  and  Cornelia  O'Connor  have 
returned  to  the  Cecil  Hotel  from  a  visit  to  Bart- 
lett  Springs. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Young  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Polly  Young,  who  recently  returned  from  the 
Philippines,  are  making  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
Portland- 
Mrs.  Horace  Hill  is  spending  a  few  days  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  before  leaving  for  New  York, 
where  she  will   pass  the  winter  months. 

Miss  Mary  Ashe  Miller  and  Mr.  Harry  Miller 
have  been  spending  several  days  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Sallee  Harris  at  their  home  on 
Long  Island,   New  York. 

Mr.  Warren  Dearborn  Dark  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Clark  left  for  the  East  Friday,  accompanied  by- 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Mary  Julia 
Crocker,  Miss  Alice  Hanchett,  and  Miss  Lucy  Han- 
chett,  all  of  whom  are  returning  to  school. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  has  gone  to  St.  Louis 
for   a   short  visit. 

The  Misses  Margaret  and  Frances  Carroll  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Clift  Hotel  for  the  winter 
months. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  will  leave  shortly  for  Pitts- 
burg to  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Schiller  for 
the    winter. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  is  the  house  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Irving  Scott  at  their 
home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Bryant  Crockett  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  S.  Wilson  left  Friday  for  an  indefinite  so- 
journ in  the   East. 

Lieutenant  Franklin  Babcock.  U.  S.  A.,  has  re- 
turned to  Fort  Barrancas,  Florida,  after  a  visit  of 
a  few  weeks  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  John  Brecken- 
ridge  Babcock. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mrs.  Brodie  have  been 
spending  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco  from  their 
home  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Macomber  is  visiting  here  from 
her  home  at  Paicines  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Town 
and  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  A  Mountenay-Jephson  of  London  is  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bowers  Bourn 
at  their  home  on  Webster   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bolton  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Broadway,  after  having  passed  the 
summer  months  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  spent  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame at  the  home  of  her  son  and  daughter-in- 
law,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Walter    S.    Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A  Moore  left  Tuesday 
for  a  visit  with  their  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler,  at  their  home  in 
New    York. 

Miss  Helen  Bowie  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Palo  Alto  from  a  visit  with  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Bowie  Detrick,  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  and  Miss  Cora  Otis  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Broadway  from  a  visit  of 
several   weeks  in  the   East. 

Mrs.    George    Shreve    is    the    guest    of    Mrs.    Ar- 
thur L.   Whitney  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Miss    Mary  Louise   Black  left  Wednesday   after- 
noon   for    New    York,    where    she    will    reside    in- 
definitely. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  and  Miss  Olivia 
Pillsbury  have  gone  to  Boston  for  a  brief  visit 
with   General    Charles  Taylor  and    Mrs.  Taylor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  have  taken  a 
house  on  Jackson  Street  for  the  winter. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Barnaby    Conrad    are    being 
congratulated  upon  rhe  arrival  of  a  son- 


Benefit  for  the  Association  for  the  Blind. 
The  cubist-futurist  ball  for  the  benefit  of 
the  San  Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind 
will  take  place  next  Tuesday  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  Crane.  The  pageant  is  to  be 
kept  very  simple.  Among  the  patronesses  are 
Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mrs.  Charles  X.  Felton, 
Mrs.  Helen  Hecht,  Mrs.  William  Delaware 
Xielson,  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeldt,  Mrs.  Henry 
Clarence  Breeden.  Mrs.  William  Chirr,  Mrs. 
Russell  Slade,  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Gordon  Bromfield,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Theriot, 
Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  Christian  de 
Guigne,  Mrs.  Robin  Hayne,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Payne,  Mrs.  Alexander  Wilson,  Mrs.  Stuart 
Haldorn. 


Red  Cross  Tea-Dance  Benefit. 

The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  appeals  to 
every  one,  and  for  that  reason  the  tea-dance 
to  be  given  by  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  in 
aid  of  the  fund  for  the  base  hospitals  located 
in  this  city  will  serve  to  attract  a  large  at- 
tendance of  well-wishers  to  the  Palace  Hotel 
this — Saturday — afternoon,  between  the  hours 
of  4  and  7.  So  large  has  been  the  demand 
for  tables  and  tickets  that  in  addition  to  the 
Sun  Court  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
utilize  one  of  the  big  dining-rooms  on  the 
side  to  accommodate  the  "overflow."  A 
pretty  feature  of  the  afternoon  will  be  a  Rus- 
sian ballet,  produced  under  the  direction  of 
Mme,  Elvira  Morosini,  formerly  of  the  Paris 
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Opera  and  Covent  Garden,  and  participated 
in  by  Gilbert  and  Lily  Littlejohn  and  eight 
dainty  danseuses.  The  music  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  band  from  the  United  States 
naval  station  at  Yerba  Buena  Island. 


Goldsmith  was  addicted  to  fine  clothes  and 
startling  effects.  "He  was  fond,"  says  one  of 
his  contemporaries,  "of  exhibiting  his  muscu- 
lar little  person  in  the  gayest  apparel  of  the 
day,  to  which  was  added  a  bagwig  and  a 
sword."  Thus  arrayed,  he  would  figure  about 
in  the  sunshine  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  much 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  to  the  amusement 
of  his  acquaintances.  Jean  Paul  was  as  much 
of  a  sloven  as  Goldsmith  was  a  fop.  With 
bare  chest,  without  neckerchief  or  hat,  in  a 
wornout  coat  and  with  unpolished  boots,  he 
wandered  through  the  streets  of  Bayroot. 
Once  he  was  arrested  as  a  vagabond  on  ac- 
count of  his  uncivilized  appearance,  and  only 
the  arrival  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  saved  the 
poet  from  the  hands  of  the  zealous  officers. 
Several  other  literary  men  had  striking  eccen- 
tricities, though  not  in  dress.  Picart,  the 
comic  writer,  composed  all  of  his  pieces  in 
bed.  The  famous  Bossuet  worked  in  a  cold 
room,  with  his  head  warmly  enveloped.  It  is 
said  that  Schiller,  before  composing,  put  his 
feet  in  cold  water.  Montesquieu  could  com- 
pose only  in  a  postchaise,  with  the  horses  at 
a  rapid  trot.  Jouy  wrote  most  of  his  trage- 
dies in  an  alley,  at  each  end  of  which  was  a 
bench,  and  on  each  bench  paper  and  pencils, 
ready  for  use.  The  great  romancer,  Balzac, 
always  wrote,  even  during  the  day,  by  the 
light  of  a  candle.  In  his  rooms  the  deepest 
darkness  reigned  perpetually,  and  when 
friends  visited  him  he  never  failed  to  attend 
them  to  the  door  with  a  light  in  his  hand, 
even   at  bright  midday. 


John  McCormack  will  sing  but  four  times 
in  California  this  season,  and  two  of  the  con- 
certs will  be  given  in  San  Francisco.  The 
date  of  the  McCormack  events  are  the  two 
Sunday  afternoons,  November  12th  and  19th. 
The  place  will  be  the  Exposition  Auditorium. 
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LAWand  ORDER! 

To  the  Citizens  of  San  Francisco: 

THERE  HAS  SUDDENLY  ARISEN  A  SITUATION  IN  THIS  CITY  DEMANDING  THE  ATTENTION 
OF  EVERY  THOUGHTFUL,  LOYAL  AND  PATRIOTIC  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 

The  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco  has  declared  a  boycott  upon  seven  structural  steel  firms, 
which  at  this  time  are  exercising  the  right  granted  to  every  American  citizen  of  liberty  of  action  by  employing 
working  men  without  accepting  dictation  from  any  source  whatsoever  as  to  whom  they  should  employ. 

The  announcement  of  the  boycott  against  these  firms  was  made  in  a  circular  letter  sent  by  the  Building  Trades  Council  to  the  archi- 
tects of  San  Francisco. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  O.  A.  Tveitmoe,  Secretary  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco.     The  letter  includes  a  list  of  firms 
classed  as  "fair''  and  a  list  classed  as  "unfair." 

THE  LAW  AXD  ORDER  COMMITTEE  of  the  SAX  FRAX CISCO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  does  not  publish  these  names 
here  because  this  Committee  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  circulation  of  a  boycott.     This  letter  is  as  follows : 

"BUILDING  TRADES   COUNXIL   OF   SAN   FRANCISCO 
"BUILDING   TRADES    TEMPLE 

"San   Francisco.   Ca!.,   September  2S.    1916. 
"Please  be   advised   that  the   following  ornamental   iron   and   structural    steel    firms  are  employing  union  mechanics  and  helpers,  and  operating  their  shops  on 
the  basis  of  an  eight-hour  workday :     *     *     * 

"In  order  that  honest  and  fair  dealings  may  obtain,  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  following  seven  unfair  firms  employ  non-union  workers,  and  operate 
their  shops  on  the  basis  of  a  nine-hour  workday :     *     *     * 

"Union  men  affiliated  with  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San- Francisco  and  the  State  Building  Trades  Council  of  California  will  refuse  to  handle  or 
place  any  material  fabricated  by  any  of  the  seven  unfair  firms  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  they  will  not  work  on  jobs  where  said  non-union,  nine-hour 
manufactured  material  is  used.  "Very  respectfully.  (Signed)  O.   A.   TVEITMOE, 

"Secretary   Building  Trades   Council   of   San    Francisco." 

THIS  PLAIXLY  MEAXS  THAT  THE  BUILDIXG  TRADES  UNIONS  OF  THIS  CITY  AXD  STATE  IXTEXD,  by  threat  of  strike 
and  boycott,  to  prevent  seven  business  houses  of  this  city  from  having  business  intercourse  with  their  fellow-citizens  until  they  agree  to  con- 
duct  their   business    in   accordance   with   the   demands    of   a   powerful  'combination  in  the  community. 

These  seven  structural  steel  firms  fabricate  90%  or  more  of  the  structural  steel  fabricated  in  San  Francisco. 

This  boycott  is  directed  solely  against  these  San  Francisco  firms,  whereas  structural  steel  fabricated  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  fabricated,  under  longer  hours,  lower  wages,  and  non-union  conditions,  is  accepted  here 
with  no  restrictions  whatever. 

THE  LAW  AXD  ORDER  COMMITTEE  of  the  SAX  FRAX  CISCO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  will  not  now  (norhas  it  at  any 
time  in  the  past)  enter  into  any  question  of  hours  and  wages  between  employer  and  employee.  The  LAW  AXD  ORDER  COMMITTEE 
stands  exactly  where  it  stood  when  it  was  organized  on  July  10,  1916.  This  Committee  was  formed  to  execute  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
SAX  FRAXCISCO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.     That  policy  demands: 

1.  The  integrity  of  contractual  relations. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  Law  and  Order. 

3.  The  policy  of  the  Open  Shop,  insisting  upon  the  right  to  employ  union  or  non-union  workers,  in  whole  or  in 

part,  as  the  parties  involved  may  elect. 

THIS  COMMITTEE  TAKES  THE  POSITIOX  THAT  THE  BOYCOTT  IS  UXAMERICAX.  This  Committee  concurs  thoroughly 
with  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  which,  in  its  report  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  on  the  anthracite 
coal  strike,  said: 

" It  (the  boycott)  is  an  attempt  of  many,  by  concerted  action,  to  work  their  will  upon  another  who  has  exercised  his  legal  right  to 
differ  with  them  in  opinion  and  in  conduct.  It  is  tyranny,  pure  and  simple,  and  as  such  is  hateful,  no  matter  whether  attempted  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  few  or  by  many,  by  operators  or  by  workmen,  and  no  society  that  tolerates  or  condones  it  can  justly  call  itself  free." 

THIS  COMMITTEE  indorses  this  further  expression  in  the  report  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission : 

"The  right  thus  to  work  can  not  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  personal  character  and  conduct  of 
those  who  claim  to  exercise  this  right.  If  this  were  otherwise,  then  those  who  remain  at  work  might,  if  they  were  in  the  majority,  have 
both  the  right  and  power  to  prevent  others,  who  choose  to  cease  to  work,  from  so  doing. 

"  This  all  seems  too  plain  for  argument.  Common  sense  and  common  law  alike  denounce  the  conduct  of  those  who  interfere  with  this 
fundamental  right  of  the  citizen.  The  assertion  of  the  right  seems  trite  and  commonplace,  but  that  land  is  blessed  where  the  maxims  of 
liberty  are  commonplace." 

IX  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK,  this  Committee  further  indorses  the  judgment  rendered  by  the  Honorable  Joseph 
Fitch  of  New  York,  who,  on  September  21st  of  this  year,  in  sentencing  a  defendant  arrested  during  the  car  strike  cases,  said: 

"The  laws  of  this  country  are  very  severe  against  capitalists  who  combine  to  raise  the  price  of  products  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The 
laboring  man  can  still  combine,  if  he  wants,  with  his  fellows,  to  strike  or  quit  work.  That  is  a  necessary  instrument  for  his  pro- 
tection in  his  hands.  But  if  there  are  a  thousand  car  conductors  in  Queens  County,  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  them  decide  to  go 
on  a  strike,  and  there  is  one  man  of  them  that  zvants  to  icork,  and  who  declines  to  go  on  strike  with  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  I 
hold,  and  if  I  were  Mayor  of  Xew  York  I  should  hold,  if  it  brought  down  the  City  Halt  upon  my  head,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  police 
of  the  entire  City  of  New  York,  if  it  were  necessary,  should  protect  that  one  man  against  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  he  should 
drive  a  car  if  he  zvere  the  only  man  in  Queens  that  wanted  to  do  it  and  his  Company  were  willing  to  employ  him.  Now.  that  would  be  my 
attitude,  because  that  is  the  old  American  idea  of  freedom,  and  we  are  getting  pretty   far  away   from  it   now  in   many   respects." 

But,  in  face  of  these  expressions  of  broad  Americanism  from  sources  of  integrity  and  soundness,  the 
community  of  San  Francisco  is  confronted  with  this  boycott. 

MR.  ARCHITECT,  what  are  YOU  going  to  do  about  this  boycott? 

MR.  OWNER,  what  are  YOU  going  to  do  about  this  boycott  ? 

MR.  CITIZEN,  what  are  YOU  going  to  do  about  this  boycott? 

THE  LAWAND  ORDER  COMMITTEE 

Of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

The  Pater — I  never  told  lies  when  I  was 
a  boy.  The  Kiddie — When  did  you  begin, 
dad  ? — Puck. 

Edith — You  haven't  seen  my  engagement 
ring,  have  you?  Marie — I  don't  know.  Who 
is  the  man  ? — Boston  Transcript. 

"She  believes  everything  he  tells  her." 
"Yes,  but  I  understand  he  doesn't  tell  her 
very  much." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"I  hear  that  Pilkins  is  engaged  in  literary 
work."  "That's  not  so.  All  he  is  doing  is 
writing  a  novel  according  to  a  publisher's  pre- 
scription."— Life. 

Samuel — Do  you  think  your  father  would 
object  to  my  marrying  you?  Sally — I  couldn't 
say,  Sammy.  If  he's  anything  like  me  he 
would. — Dallas  Netvs. 

Tom — When  you  proposed  to  her  I  sup- 
pose she  said,  "This  is  so  sudden !"  Dick — 
No  ;  she  was  honest  and  said,  "This  suspense 
has  been  terrible." — Buffalo   Courier. 

"Look  at  the  great  cities  of  antiquity,"  ex- 
claimed the  lecturer.  "Where  are  they  now? 
Why,  some  of  them  have  perished  so  utterly 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  existed." — 
Boston   Transcript. 

"Do  you  believe  in  the  theory  that  hunger 
and  art  are  inseparable?"  "Yes,  If  an  artist 
is  unsuccessful,  he  starves  in  a  garret.  If  he 
is  successful,  his  physician  compels  him  to 
diet." — Washington  Star. 

She — John,  haven't  you  fixed  the  car  yet? 
John  (underneath) — What  do  you  think? 
And  what  the  deuce  is  your  hurry?  She — 
Well,  perhaps  you  don't  realize  how  uncom- 
fortable I  am  sitting  up  here  in  the  sun. — 
Life. 

Murderer — Is  this  the  guy  who  is  to  defend 
me  ?  Judge — Yes ;  he's  your  lawyer.  Mur- 
derer— If  he  should  die  could  I  have  an- 
other ?  Judge — Yes.  Murderer — Can  I  see 
him  alone  for  a  few  minutes  ? — Pittsburg 
Post. 

"Gee,  I'd  like  a  square  meal  just  once." 
"What's  the  matter  ?  Aren't  you  getting 
enough  to  eat  at  home  ?"  "No.  You  see, 
the  doctor's  put  pa  on  a  diet,  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  has  to  starve  to  keep  pa  out 
of  temptation." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

N  ear-Sighted  Woman — The  boy  that  is 
worrying  that  cat  ought  to  be  thrashed  with- 
in   an    inch    of    his    life.      Servant — It's    your 


NO  MAN  KNOWS  THE  MORROW 

C[  It  is  an  unknown  world  to  him.  To  some 
it  will  never  come.  Every  man  should 
therefore  put  his  house  in  order  for  every 
possible  emergency. 

•I  If  anything  happens  over  night,  and  a 
man's  will,  deeds,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  are 
in  a  safe  deposit  box,  his  family  is  pro- 
tected.    He  has  put  his  house  in  order. 

<J  For  as  little  as  $4  a  year  a  safe  deposit 
box  can  be  rented  at  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


boy,  ma'am.  Near-Sighted  Woman — My  boy! 
Tell  him  that  if  he  will  stop  I'll  give  him  a 
piece  of  cake. — Toronto   Globe. 

First  Girl — Would  you  marry  a  man  be- 
cause he  was  rich  ?  Second  Girl — No,  but  I 
might  refuse  to  marry  one  because  he  wasn't. 
— New  York  Sun. 

"Remember,"  said  the  man  who  takes  life 
seriously,  "that  riches  have  wings."  "Well," 
replied  Mr.  Dustin  Stax,  "the  fact  that  a 
fried  chicken  has  wings  doesn't  prevent  me 
from    enjoying   it." — Washington    Star. 

"What  makes  Jinks  so  proud  of  his  an- 
cestors ?  I  never  heard  that  any  of  them  did 
anything."  "That's  exactly  the  point.  So 
many  persons'   ancestors  did  do  things  which 


got  them  into  trouble  with  the  police." — /?ir/i-| 
mond  Times-Dispatch. 

The    Photographer — Merciful    heavens, 
Spiffkin,    can't  you   look   a  little   more   chee 
ful  ?     Mr.  Spiffkin — Not  for  this  picture.     I't 
to  send  it  to  my  wife,  who  is  away  on  a  visit, 
and   if   I   looked   too    cheerful   she'd   take    tin 
first  train  home. — Puck. 

"When  I  was  a  boy,"  said  the  gray-hair] 
physician,   who   happened  to   be   in   a  reminl 
cent    mood,    "I    wanted    to    be    a    soldier,    bi 
my  parents  persuaded  me  to  study  medicine. 
"Oh,   well,"   responded   the   sympathetic   drug- 
gist, "such  is  life.     Many  a  man  with  whole- 
sale  aspirations   has   to    content   himself   with 
a    retail    business." — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 
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A  Great  Out-of-Doors  Man. 
Among  the  many  conceits  of  conventional  culture 
ne  is  so  characteristic  as  the  notion  that  education 
a  thing  necessarily  associated  with  formulas.  The 
nmon  idea  of  a  cultivated  man  is  that  of  one  whose 
nd  and  tongue  deal  trippingly  with  polite  forms  and 
rases.  Far  be  it  from  the  Argonaut  to  belittle  the 
:rits  of  correct  and  graceful  habits  of  mind  and  of 
pression.  Yet  there  is  another  culture — another 
;cies  of  disciplined  mentality — quite  as  important  in 
ation  to  the  essentials  of  things.  It  is  the  culture  of 
ictieal  life  which  oftentimes  is  found  in  supreme  de- 
ee  in  men  who  have  known  little  or  nothing  of 
tools  or  of  the  superficial  refinements  which  conven- 
tual education  imposes. 

These  reflections  are  inspired  by  the  character  and 
'eer  of  Henry  Miller,  dead  in  his  eighty-ninth  year, 
nan  of  amazing  achievement  and  one  who  made  a 
'found  impression  upon  the  life  of  California.  The 
ernal  facts  of  Henry  Miller's  career  are  quickly 
i.  He  was  born  in  Germany — well  born,  not  in  the 
se  that  his  father  was  a  prince  or  a  duke,  but  in  the 
ter   sense   that   he    inherited   clean   blood,    a    sound 


brain,  with  tendencies  to  industry,  temperance,  thrift. 
His  forbears  were  dealers  in  or  handlers  of  domestic 
animals.  At  the  age  of  twelve  the  boy's  judgment  was 
so  wholesomely  developed  that  he  was  able  to  go  into 
the  markets  and  buy  butcher's  stock  in  competition 
with  men  thrice  his  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
Henry  Miller  was  a  butcher's  boy  in  San  Francisco, 
and  a  year  later  he  had  set  up  in  business  for  himself. 
From  that  day  until  his  practical  retirement  two  years 
ago  his  career  was  one  of  steady  development  based 
on  character  and  specialized  mental  powers  in  combi- 
nation with  the  acquisitive  spirit.  Animal  husbandry 
as  related  to  the  butchering  business  was  throughout 
his  life  the  line  along  which  Mr.  Miller's  energies 
worked.  Land  was  essential  to  his  operations,  and  the 
getting  of  land  became  a  passion  with  him.  In  the 
course  of  his  activities  in  California  covering  approxi- 
mately sixty-four  years  he  acquired  "ranches"  aggre- 
gating some  fifteen  millions  of  acres,  or  approximately 
23,000  square  miles,  a  territory  double  the  size  of 
many  an  old-world  principality.  The  schedule  of  Mr. 
Miller's  possessions  reads  like  a  chronicle  of  the 
wealth  of  a  Hebraic  patriarch.  His  lands,  his  cattle, 
his  horses,  his  sheep  ran  into  myriads.  Measured  in 
modern  terms  of  dollars,  his  possessions  rivaled  the 
wealth  of  Monte   Cristo. 

But  Henry  Miller's  wealth  was  the  least  significant 
fact  in  respect  of  the  man.  His  intelligence  in  respeel 
of  the  matters  with  which  he  was  directly  interested,  his 
unerring  judgment  of  large  as  well  as  small  things,  his 
fairness  in  all  dealings,  his  liberality  in  relation  to  men 
and  things — these  were  the  marks  and  measures  of  Mr. 
Miller's  character.  No  professor  in  any  college  in  the 
land  had  a  mind  better  trained — better  ordered  or 
better  disciplined — than  did  this  out-of-doors  man  who 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  books  and  to  whom  the  world 
of  conventional  culture  was  an  alien  sphere.  Henry 
Miller  knew  better  than  any  geologist  or  soil  expert 
the  character  and  value  of  any  given  tract.  He  could 
estimate  exactly  by  a  divination  all  his  own -that  which 
engineers  would  take  weeks  or  months  to  develop  scien- 
tifically. He  could  valuate  at  sight  the  weight  and 
quality  of  an  animal,  according  to  commercial  stand- 
ards, to  a  fraction.  Nothing  was  too  large  for  his 
mental  grasp,  nothing  so  minute  as  to  escape  his  eye. 
He  was  a  man  of  generalizations  after  his  own  fashion, 
of  generalizations  based  on  observation,  knowledge, 
and  a  practical  philosophy.  He  was  a  man  of  in- 
tuitions. But  his  intuitions  were  not  mere  guesses,  and 
they  stood,  invariably,  the  test  of  practicability. 

In  his  way  Henry  Miller  became  a  very  accomplished 
man.  His  letters  of  instruction  to  his  many  agents 
were  models,  not  indeed  of  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
precision,  but  of  understanding  and  of  straightforward 
dealing.  Unlike  many  another  man  of  similar  history, 
he  became  an  admirable  writer  in  the  sense  that  he 
could  express  readily,  completely,  and  briefly  what  he 
had  in  mind.  Always  mindful  though  never  apologetic 
of  his  own  superficial  deficiencies,  he  valued  highly  the 
accomplishments  of  scholarship.  Without  making 
overmuch  of  the  things  which  imply  grace  of  life,  he 
took  care  that  those  who  fell  under  his  guidance  should 
have  opportunities  that  were  denied  to  his  own  humble 
youth.  Notably  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  he 
was  a  ready  and  cheerful  giver  in  response  to  worthy 
appeals.  When  the  infirmities  of  age  came  upon  him, 
and  after  he  took  to  his  bed  something  more  than  two 
years  ago,  he  remained  a  careful  observer  of  men  and 
things.  Of  this  and  of  his  generous  spirit  we  have 
the  pleasantest  of  reminders  in  the  fact  that,  reading 
in  the  Argonaut  of  the  financial  need  of  a  movement 
to  give  poor  lads  of  the  city  some  experience  of  coun- 
try life,  he  sent  to  the  editor  his  check  in  a  liberal 
sum  to  be  bestowed  anonymously  in  support  of  the 
work    in    hand-     The   act   was   characteristic,   one   of 


many    thousand    of    well-considered    and    anonymous 
beneficences. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  career  of  Henry 
Miller  was  based  are  passing;  and  with  these  condi- 
tions the  type  of  man  which  they  developed  and  sus- 
tained. There  will  never  be  another  Henry  Miller.  A 
strong  man — the  last  of  his  kind — has  gone  out  of  the 
life  of  California. 

A  Demand — and  What  Came  of  It. 

In  the  Campaign  Text  Book  issued  by  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  we  find  a  list  of  sixty-six 
"achievements"  accredited  to  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion, among  them  this  boast: 

With  skill,  address,  and  courage  that  has  won  the 
world's  admiration,  President  Wilson  has  forced  the 
belligerents  in  Europe  to  respect  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans and  of  neutrals  on  the  high  seas  and  has  secured 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  as  defined  by  inter- 
national law. 

Now  let  us  look  a  bit  into  this  "achievement."  In  a 
note  of  February  10,  1915,  when  Berlin  gave  notice  of 
intention  to  start  submarine  operations,  our  State  De- 
partment said  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
"to  declare  or  exercise  a  right  to  attack  and  destroy 
any  vessel  entering  a  prescribed  area  of  the  high  seas, 
without  first  certainly  determining  belligerent  na- 
tionality and  the  contraband  character  of  its  cargo, 
would  be  an  act  so  unprecedented  in  naval  warfare" 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  reluctant 
to  believe  that  the  imperial  government  of  Germany 
could  contemplate  such  a  course.  The  note  also  said 
that  this  government  would  hold  the  German  govern- 
ment "to  strict  accountability"  for  such  acts  of  their 
naval  authorities  and  "would  take  any  steps  that  might 
be  necessary  to  safeguard  American  rights  and  prop- 
erty and  to  secure  American  citizens  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  acknowledged  rights  to  the  high  seas." 

Thus  our  demands  included  "determination  of  bel- 
ligerent nationality" — involving  visitation  and  search — 
with  "proof  of  contraband  cargo,"  and  with  "guaranties 
of  safety  for  crew  and  passengers,"  before  resorting  to 
the  heretofore  very  unusual  practice  of  destroying  the 
prizes  at  sea. 

Again,  on  April  18th  of  the  present  year,  President 
Wilson  sent  to  the  German  government  a  note  which 
the  Campaign  Text  Book  styles  an  "ultimatum,"  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  which  is  as  follows:  "If  it  is 
still  the  purpose  of  the  imperial  government  to  prose- 
cute relentless  and  indiscriminate  warfare  against 
vessels  of  commerce  by  the  use  of  submarines  without 
regard  to  what  the  government  of  the  United  States 
must  consider  the  sacred  and  indisputable  rules  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  universally  recognized  dictates  of 
humanity,  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  at 
least  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  but  one 
course  it  can  pursue.  Unless  the  imperial  government 
should  now  immediately  declare  and  effect  an  abandon- 
ment of  its  present  methods  of  submarine  warfare 
against  passenger  and  freight-carrying  vessels,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  can  have  no  choice 
but  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  German  Em- 
pire altogether.  This  action  the  government  of  the 
United  States  contemplates  with  the  greatest  reluctance, 
but  feels  constrained  to  take  in  behalf  of  humanity 
and  the  rights  of  neutral  nations." 

The  paragraph  is  not  specific  as  to  the  methods  against 
which  complaint  is  made,  but  elsewhere  in  the  text  of 
the  note  there  are  specifications.  Here  is  one:  "Ves- 
sels of  neutral  ownership,  even  vessels  of  neutral 
ownership  bound  from  neutral  port  to  neutral  port, 
have  been  destroyed  along  with  vessels  of  belligerenl 
ownership  in  constantly  increasing  numbers.  Some- 
times the  merchantmen  attacked  were  summoned 
surrender   before  being  fired  on  or  torpedoed;   souk 
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times  their  passengers  and  crews  have  been  vouch- 
safed the  poor  security  of  being  allowed  to  take  to  the 
ship's  boats  before  the  ship  was  sent  to  the  bottom." 
And  further:  "It  has  become  painfully  evident  to  it 
[the  government  of  the  United  States]  that  the  posi- 
tion which  it  took  at  the  outset  is  inevitable,  namely, 
the  use  of  submarines  for  the  destruction  of  an  enemy's 
commerce  is,  of  necessity,  because  of  the  very  charac- 
ter of  the  vessels  employed  and  the  very  methods  of 
attack  which  their  employment  of  course  involves,  en- 
tirely incompatible  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
the  long-established  and  incontrovertible  rights  of  neu- 
trals and  the  sacred  immunities  of  noncombatants." 

In  response  to  the  demands  and  threats  above  de- 
fined Germany  replied  under  date  of  May  5th  with  a 
promise  of  good  behavior  as  follows:  The  German 
government  "guided  by  its  idea  [the  idea  of  confining 
the  operations  of  war  for  the  rest  of  its  duration  to  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  belligerents,  thereby  also  insuring 
the  freedom  of  the  seas]  notifies  the  government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  German  naval  forces  have  re- 
ceived the  following  orders: 

"In  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  visit 
and  search  and  destruction  of  merchant  vessels  recog- 
nized by  international  law  such  vessels  both  within 
and  without  the  area  declared  as  naval  war  zone  shall 
not  be  sunk  without  warning  and  without  saving  human 
lives  unless  these  ships  attempt  to  escape  or  offer  re- 
sistance. *  *  *  But  neutrals  can  not  expect  that  Ger- 
many, forced  to  fight  for  her  existence,  shall  for  the 
sake  of  neutral  interests  restrict  the  use  of  an  effective 
weapon  if  her  enemy  is  permitted  to  continue  to  apply 
at  will  methods  of  warfare  violating  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law." 

Comparison  of  the  American  demand  with  the  Ger- 
man promise  hardly  justifies  the  boast  of  the  Wilson 
campaign  book  of  a  great  diplomatic  triumph.  For 
while  one  paragraph  in  the  German  answer  above 
quoted  appears  to  be  adequate,  it  is  accompanied  by 
another  which  pretty  well  nullifies  that  which  precedes 
it.  The  promise  that  no  vessel  shall  be  sunk  without 
warning  and  without  saving  human  life  is  robbed  of 
its  force  by  the  next  paragraph  (above  quoted)  thai 
Germany  "will  not  restrict  the  use  of  an  effective 
weapon  if  her  enemy  is  permitted  to  continue  to  apply 
*  *  *  methods  of  warfare  violating  the  rules  of  in- 
ternational law." 

So  much  for  a  boasted  diplomatic  achievement. 


We  have  now  in  the  exploit  of  U-boat  55  in  New 
England  waters  some  ten  days  ago  a  definite  and 
practical  commentary  upon  this  same  "achievement." 
A  German  submarine,  having  first  looked  into  New- 
port and  presumably  possessed  herself  of  information  as 
to  the  movements  of  ships  currently  leaving  American 
ports,  assaulted  one  after  another  and  sunk  six  vessels, 
two  of  them  neutrals.  In  no  case  was  there  visitation 
or  search;  and  "the  poor  security"  of  the  ship's  open 
boats  was  the  best  offered  to  the  women  and  children 
of  the  Stephano  and  to  the  crews  of  the  other  craft. 
In  apology  it  is  explained  that  these  noncombatant 
lives  were  not  placed  in  jeopardy  because  forsooth 
ships  of  the  American  navy  stood  by  to  save  them,  thus 
legalizing  that  which  otherwise  would  have  been  illegal. 
And  now  there  is  talk  among  administration  officials 
of  a  naval  patrol  of  our  coast  to  continue  this  humani- 
tarian work — humanitarian  in  one  sense  only,  since  in 
another  it  would  make  the  American  navy  an  ally  of 
the  German  submarine  campaign. 

While  this  exploit  off  the  New  England  shore  em- 
phasizes the  point  of  German  contempt  for  Mr.  Wil- 
son's demands,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  first 
instance  of  its  kind.  Statistics  in  the  Department  of 
State  show  that  since  July  24th  of  this  year — a  period 
of  less  than  ninety  days — 202  vessels,  many  of  them 
neutrals,  have  been  torpedoed  and  sunk  by  submarines 
of  the  Central  Powers.  In  some  of  these  202  cases 
there  was  visitation  and  search,  but  in  very  many  in- 
stances there  was  no  warning,  no  attempt  to  meet  the 
specific  demands  of  the  Washington  government. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  course  of  the  Ger- 
man government  as  it  has  worked  out  in  open  con- 
tempt of  our  demands  is  based  upon  confidence  in  the 
pacific  intentions  of  Mr.  Wilson.  He  has  made  it  very 
plain.  Early  in  July — since  the  presidential  campaign 
got  into  full  swing— there  has  been  on  his  part  con- 


stant reiteration  of  the  statement  that  his  is  an  ad- 
ministration of  peace,  of  peace  almost  at  any  price.  In 
his  speech  made  in  the  Ford  factory  at  Detroit  early 
in  Tuly  he  practically  served  notice  on  all  belligerents 
that  he  did  not  propose  to  fight  in  any  event.  Con- 
firmations of  this  intention  are  afforded  in  diplomatic 
correspondence  concerning  mail  seizures,  blacklists, 
etc.  Nothing — no  injury  or  indignity — will  induce  him 
to  nullify  the  campaign  slogan  "he  has  kept  us  out  of 
war."  The  German  government  understands  this  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  street,  banks  upon  it.  The  ex- 
ploit of  U-boat  55  is  concrete  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
Germany  has  no  fear  of  so  offending  the  Washington 
government  as  to  provoke  it  to  positive  action.  It  is  too 
proud — or  too  cowardly — to  fight,  or  even  to  sustain 
American  rights  otherwise  than  by  mere  words.  Now 
the  German  government  is  receiving,  in  the  form  of  an 
official  whitewash  of  the  Nantucket  incident  on  the  part 
of  the  Washington  government,  assurances  that  must  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  it.  Washington  is  quick  to  de- 
clare that  there  has  been  no  violation  of  international 
law,  although  violation  is  clear  under  the  Administra- 
tion's own  definitions  as  set  forth  in  its  demands  upon 
Germany  above  quoted.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  the  several  outgivings  of  the  State  De- 
partment within  the  past  ten  days  tend  to  debar  us 
from  proper  protest  against  the  abuse  involved  in  such 
attacks  as  that  made  by  U-boat  55  oft  our  immediate 
shores.  , 

A  Glance  at  the  Record. 

Hopes  of  Republican  success  in  the  coming  national 
election,  in  so  far  as  they  are  inspired  by  the  historical 
position  of  political  parties,  rest  upon  the  theory  that 
the  votes  given  in  1912  to  Taft  and  Roosevelt  will  this 
year  largely  be  combined  in  support  of  Hughes.  It  is 
of  interest  therefore  to  look  back  upon  the  returns  of 
the  election  of  1912  in  those  states  (everywhere  except- 
ing in  the  "solid  South")  where  the  voting  was  abnor- 
mally affected  by  the  special  conditions  of  the  year : 

In  1912  Arizona  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of 
3375  votes.  Taft's  vote  was  3021  and  Roosevelt's  6949, 
a  total  of  9970,  as  against  10,324  for  Wilson.  Debs,  So- 
cialist candidate,  polled  3163  votes. 

California  went  Progressive  by  a  narrow  margin  of 
174  votes,  giving  Taft  3914  and  Roosevelt  283,610.  a 
total  of  287,524,  as  against  Wilson's  283,436.  Debs, 
Socialist,  polled  79,201  votes,  and  Chafin,  Prohibitionist, 
23,336. 

Colorado  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  41,926, 
giving  Taft  58,386  and  Roosevelt  72,306,  or  a  total  of 
130,692  over  Wilson's  114,232.  The  Socialist  candidate 
polled  16,418  votes,  the  Prohibitionist  5063,  and  the  So- 
cialist Labor  475. 

Connecticut  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  6237, 
giving  Taft  68,234,  Roosevelt  34,129,  a  total  of  102,363 
as  against  Wilson's  74,561.  The  Socialist  and  Prohi- 
bitionist votes  were  negligible. 

Delaware  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  6634, 
giving  Taft  15,997  and  Roosevelt  8886,  or  a  combined 
vote  of  24,883  as  against  Wilson's  22,631. 

Idaho  went  Democratic  by  1111  votes,  giving  Taft 
32,S10  and  Roosevelt  25,527,  a  total  of  58,337  as  against 
Wilson's  33,921. 

Illinois  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  18,570, 
giving  Taft  253,593,  Roosevelt  3S6.478,  or  a  total  of 
640,071  as  against  Wilson's  405,048.  Debs,  Socialist, 
polled  81,278  votes,  Chafin,  Prohibitionist,  15,710,  and 
Reimer,  Socialist  Labor,  4066. 

Indiana  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  119,883, 
giving  Taft  151,267  and  Roosevelt  162,007,  or  a  total  of 
313,274  as  against  Wilson's  281,890.  Debs,  Socialist, 
polled  36,931,  Chafin,  Prohibitionist,  19,249,  and  Reimer, 
Socialist  Labor,  3130. 

Iowa  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  23,506,  giving 
Taft  119,805  and  Roosevelt  161,819,  or  a  total  of  281,624 
as  against  Wilson's  185,325.  The  Socialist  vote  was 
16,967,  Prohibitionist  8440. 

Kansas  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  23,453, 
giving  Taft  74,845,  Roosevelt  120,210,  or  a  total  of 
195,055  against  Wilson's  143,663. 

Maine  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  2620,  giving 
Taft  26,545  and  Roosevelt  48,493,  or  a  total  of  75,038 
as  against  Wilson's  51,113. 

Massachusetts  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of 
17,460,  giving  Taft  155,948  and  Roosevelt  142,228,  or 
a  total  of  298,176  as  against  Wilson's  173,408.  The 
Socialist  vote  was  12,616,  Prohibitionist  2754. 


Michigan  went  Progressive  by  62,340,  giving  Taf 
152,244,  Roosevelt  214,584,  or  a  total  of  366,828  a; 
against  Wilson's  150,751.  The  Socialist  vote  wai 
23,211,  Prohibitionist  8934,  Social  Labor  1252. 

Minnesota  went  Progressive  by  a  plurality  of  19,430 
giving  Taft  64,334  and  Roosevelt  125,856,  or  a  total  o 
190,190  as  against  Wilson's  106,426. 

Missouri  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  122,925 
giving  Taft  207,821  and  Roosevelt  124,371,  or  a  tota 
of  332,192  as  against  Wilson's  330,746. 

Montana  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  5485 
giving  Taft  18,512,  Roosevelt  22,456,  or  a  total  o 
40.96S  as  against  Wilson's  27,941. 

Nebraska  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  36,319 
giving  Taft  54,216  and  Roosevelt  72,689,  or  a  total  o 
126,905  as  against  Wilson's  109,008.  The  Socialis 
candidate  polled  10,185  votes. 

Nevada  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  236c 
giving  Taft  3196,  Roosevelt  5620,  or  a  total  of  88h 
against  Wilson's  7986. 

New  Hampshire  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  0 
1797,   giving  Taft  32,927   and   Roosevelt    17,794,   or 
total  of  50,721  as  against  Wilson's  34,724. 

New  Jersey  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  0 
32,879,  giving  Taft  88,835  and  Roosevelt  145,410,  or  ! 
total  of  234,245  as  against  Wilson's  178,289.  The  So 
cialist  candidate  received  15,901  votes,  the  Prohi 
bitionist  2871,  and  the  Socialist  Labor  1321. 

New  Mexico  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  2704 
giving  Taft  17,733  ^tnd  Roosevelt  8347,  or  a  total  0 
26,080  as  against  Wilson's  20,437. 

New  York  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  0 
200,047,  giving  Taft  455,428  and  Roosevelt  390,021,  0 
a  total  of  845,449  as  against  Wilson's  655,475.  Th 
Socialist  candidate  polled  63,381  votes,  the  Prohibi 
tionist  19,427,  the  Socialist  Labor  4251. 

North  Dakota  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  0 
3829,  giving  Taft  23,090  and  Roosevelt  25,726,  or  j 
total  of  48,816  as  against  Wilson's  29,555.  The  So 
cialist  candidate  polled  6966  votes  and  the  Prohinl 
tionist  1243. 

Ohio  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  146,66f. 
giving  Taft  278,163  and  Roosevelt  229,807,  or  a  tota 
of  507,970  against  Wilson's  424,834. 

Oklahoma  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  28,370. 
There  was  in  that  state  a  joint  Republican  and  Pro 
gressive  ticket  which  polled  90,786  as  against  Wilson' 
119,156. 

Oregon  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  9464 
giving  Taft  34,673,  Roosevelt  37,600,  or  a  total  0 
72,273  as  against  Wilson's  47,064.  The  Socialist  can 
didate  polled  13,343  votes  and  the  Prohibitionis 
4360. 

Pennsylvania  went  Progressive  by  a  plurality  0 
51,807,  giving  Taft  273,305  and  Roosevelt  447,426,  0 
a  total  of  720,731  against  Wilson's  395,619. 

Rhode  Island  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  0 
2709,  giving  Taft  27,703  and  Roosevelt  16,878,  or| 
total  of  44,581  as  against  Wilson's  30,142.  Approxi 
mately  3000  votes  were  cast  for  the  minor  candi 
dates. 

South  Dakota  went  Progressive  by  a  plurality  I 
9869,  giving  Roosevelt  58,811  as  against  Wilson  1 
48,942.  There  was  no  Taft  ticket  in  South  Dakdl 
Approximately  10,000  votes  were  cast  for  the  mind 
candidates,  many  of  them  no  doubt  in  resentment  be 
cause  there  was  no  opportunity  to  vote  for  Taft. 

Utah  went  Republican  by  a  plurality  of  5521,  givird 
Taft  42,100,  Roosevelt  24,174,  or  a  total  of  66,2/ 
against  Wilson's  36,579. 

Vermont  went  Republican  by  a  plurality  of  120 
giving  Taft  23,332,  Roosevelt  22,132,  or  a  total  < 
45,464  against  Wilson's  15,354. 

Washington  went  Progressive  by  26,858,  giving  Ta 
70,445  and  Roosevelt  113,698,  or  a  total  of  184,143  : 
against  Wilson's  86,840. 

West  Virginia  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  < 
34,069,  giving  Taft  56,667,  Roosevelt  78,977,  or  a  tot; 
of  135,644  as  against  Wilson's  113,046.  The  Socialis 
candidate  polled  15,336  and  the  Prohibitionist  4534. 

Wisconsin  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  33,53 
giving  Taft  130,695  and  Roosevelt  62,460,  or  a  tot 
of  193,155  as  against  Wilson's  164,228.  The  Sociali' 
candidate  polled  33,490  votes  and  the  Prohibitioni 
8586. 

Wyoming  went  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  75 
giving  Taft  14,560,  Roosevelt  9232,  or  a  total  of  23,7! 
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,  against  Wilson's  15.310.  Approximately  3000  votes 
ere  cast  for  the  minor  candidates. 
Wilson's  popular  vote  was  6,292,670,  Taft's  populai 
>te  was  3,441,568,  Roosevelt's  4,169,482.  The  com- 
ned  vote  of  Taft  and  Roosevelt  was  7,611,050,  or 
318,380  over  Wilson's  popular  vote.  Debs,  Socialist, 
>lled  in  the  whole  country  a  total  of  898,538  votes; 
hafin.  Prohibitionist,  207,559;  Reimer,  Socialisl 
abor,  29,083.  The  combined  votes  of  all  other  candi- 
ites  over  Wrilson  was  2,453,960.  The  total  popular 
3te  was  15,039,300. 


The  Coming  Election. 
We  present  below  in  tabulated  form  the  results  of 
careful  study  of  campaign  conditions  and  prospects. 
i  the  making  of  these  estimates  consideration  has  been 
iven  to  the  returns  of  the  presidential  election  of  1912, 
»  the  congressional  elections  of  1914,  and  to  reports  in 
id  judgments  of  recent  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
t.  Louis,  Detroit,  and  Denver  papers.  There  is  so 
iuch  that  is  mutually  contradictory  that  the  whole 
latter  must  be  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  an  in- 
Testing  speculation : 


For 
.Vilson. 
labama 
rizona  . 
rkansas 


Electoral 
Votes. 

12 

4 

9 


For  Electoral 

Hughes.  Votes, 

California 13 

Idaho 4 

Iowa 13 

Kansas 10 

Maine 6 

Massachusetts 18 

Michigan 15 

Minnesota 12 

New  Hampshire 4 

North  Dakota 5 

Oregon 5 

Pennsylvania 38 

Rhode  Island 5 

South  Dakota 5 

Utah 4 

Vermont 4 

Wisconsin 13 

Washington 7 

Wyoming 3 

184 
In  the  doubtful  list  below  we  class  the  following- 
lamed  states,  with  the  number  of  electoral  votes  ap- 
lortioned  to  each,  and  in  parallel  columns  the  figures 
>f  Wilson's  vote  in  1912  and  the  combined  vote  of 
aft  and  Roosevelt  in  the  same  year: 


orida 6 

;orgia 14 

sntucky  . 13 

misiana 10 

aryland 8 

ississippi 10 

evada 3 

ew  Mexico 3 

orth   Carolina    12 

klahoma 10 

>uth  Carolina 9 

;nnessee 12 

:xas 20 

irginia 12 

167 
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'oubtful 
states. 


1912  Vote. 

For       For  Taft  and 

Wilson.  Roosevelt. 

74,561  102,363 

114,232  130,692 

22,631  24,883 

281,890  313,274 

405,048  640,071 

655,475  845,449 

178,289  234,245 

330,746  132,192 

27,941  40,868 

109,008  126,906 

224,834  597,970 

113,046  135,644 


Electoral 
Votes. 

onnecticut 7 

olorado 6 

Delaware 3 

idiana 15 

llinois 29 

ievv   York    45 

few  Jersey   14 

[issouri 18 

[ontana 4 

ebraska  8 

'hio 24 

/est  Virginia    8 

171 
The  above  estimates  give  Wilson  an  assured  elec- 
aral  vote  of  167  and  Hughes  an  assured  electoral  vote 
i  184,  with  171  electoral  votes  in  the  doubtful  list. 
Electoral  votes  necessary  to  election  263.  Out  of  this 
oubtful  list  Wilson  must  get  ninety-six  votes  to  win 
he  election.  On  the  other  hand,  Hughes  to  be  elected 
oust  get  out  of  the  doubtful  list  seventy-nine  votes. 
["he  Argonaut's  guess  is  that  Hughes  will  get  the 
eventy-nine  requisite  votes  and  more. 


The  plans  of  the  new  companies  forming,  and  of 
»ld  factories  being  enlarged,  will  give  an  output  of 
iawaiian  ukuleles  amounting  to  36,000  a  year.  The 
>riginator  of  the  ukulele,  a  Portuguese,  who  is  now 
lead  of  a  manufacturing  company,  is  still  an  active 
vorker  in  his  own  factory,  which  turns  out  about  700 
nstruments   each  month. 


A  drum  captured  from  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  Regi- 
nent  half  a  century  ago  has  just  been  returned  to 
Richmond  by  the  Worcester  Continentals,  a  Massa- 
husetts  regiment  which  took  the  drum  in  the  course 
'f  a  charge.  It  has  been  presented  to  the  Confederate 
vlemorial  Literary  Society,  and  will  be  henceforth 
ept  in  the  Confederate  museum. 


Artificial  silk  manufactured  from  wood  pulp  for 
/hich  several  kinds  of  California  timber  are  suitable 
>  used  annually  in  this  country  to  the  amount  of  seven 
illion  pounds.  It  is  utilized  principally  in  the  manu- 
acture  of  millinery,  sweaters,  and  hosiery. 


Last  week  it  was  said  that  the  struggle  in  Roumania  had 
become  the  pivot  of  the  war,  and  this  is  even  more  apparent 
after  another  week  of  fighting.  The  forces  engaged  are 
still  small  as  armies  go  nowadays,  but  they  will  not  remain 
so.  Men  and  munitions  are  converging  upon  Roumania  from 
the  north,  the  south,  and  the  west.  The  Russians  are  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  send  help  from  the  north.  The  Allied 
forces  in  the  south  are  moving  in  a  great  fan  formation,  and 
doing  what  they  can  to  hold  the  Bulgarians  in  front  of  them, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  French  are  sending  some  of  their 
best  strategists  to  reinforce  the  skill  of  the  Roumanian  com- 
manders. Perhaps  these  commanders  are  defective  in  prac- 
tical experience  rather  than  in  military  skill,  and  it  may  be 
that  their  reverses  are  no  more  than  those  incidental  to  the 
beginning  of  a  campaign.  Moreover,  they  may  have  been 
overruled  by  political  counsellors.  However  that  may  be,  we 
can  now  see  that  they  made  a  mistake  in  invading  Transyl- 
vania, and  that  a  concentration  of  their  strength  would  have 
been  much  better  than  the  present  extension,  for  which  they 
obviously  have  not  enough  men.  Under  the  shelter  of  the 
mountains  they  would  have  been  comparatively  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  Falkenhayn,  and  they  might  then  have  been 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  Dobrudja  road  open  for  the  east- 
ern assault  upon  Bulgaria  in  conjunction  with  the  Russians 
Almost  anything  would  have  been  possible  to  them  had  the> 
been  able  to  sweep  Mackensen  to  one  side  and  to  flood 
southward  to  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea.  But  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  do  this  and  also  to  invade  Transylvania, 
and  as  a  result  they  have  been  able  to  do  neither.  There  is 
now  something  like  a  deadlock  in  the  Dobrudja  and  positive 
reverses  in  Transylvania,  and  although  they  may  presently 
be  able  to  remedy  these  misfortunes,  their  position  at  the 
moment  is  by  no  means  a  favorable  one. 


Lotus  nuts,  or  lily-flower  seeds,  a  favorite  edible  of 
ie  Chinese,  are  eaten  whole  or  are  ground  up  and 
lade  into  a  kind  of  arrowroot  flour. 


At  the  same  time  there  is  no  need  to  exaggerate  these 
misfortunes,  and  this  we  are  very  likely  to  do  if  we  depend 
for  guidance  upon  newspaper  headlines.  Roumania  has  been 
foiled  in  her  effort  to  invade  Transylvania.  She  has  been 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  mountains  that 
she  ought  never  to  have  left.  Her  own  territory  seems  to 
have  been  invaded  to  some  small  extent.  None  the  less  upon 
some  parts  of  her  frontiers  she  has  won  successes  that  are 
attributed  to  the  Roumanian  and  Russian  cavalry  and  that 
may  be  continued.  At  the  moment  of  writing  there  are  in- 
dications that  her  resistance  is  stiffening.  Russian  troops 
must  be  arriving  continually,  and  the  Russian  attacks  in  the 
north,  even  though  unsuccessful,  must  have  their  effect  upon 
the  struggle  in  Roumania.  An  attempt  to  predict  would  be 
merely  foolish,  seeing  that  we  have  no  idea  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  armies.  Nor  have  we  any  means  of  knowing 
the  extent  of  the  Russian  aid  that  is  being  sent,  nor  of  the 
power  of  the  Teutons  to  cut  the  line  of  supplies  from  the 
north.  It  is  possible  that  Roumania  will  have  to  abandon  the 
Transylvania  enterprise  altogether  and  to  fall  back  upon  her 
own  territory.  In  that  case  her  position  will  be  the  same  as 
it  was  before  she  went  to  war  with  the  added  necessity  to 
defend  her  frontiers  from  the  victorious  Falkenhayn.  To 
suppose  that  the  crushing  of  Roumania  is  anywhere  in  sight 
from  anything  that  has  yet  happened  is  wholly  unjustified. 
It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  but  no  real  step  in  that  direc- 
tion has  yet  been  taken.  If  Falkenhayn  should  be  able  in 
his  turn  to  cross  the  mountains  in  force,  the  story  would  be 
very  different,  and  this  of  course  is  what  he  intends  to  do. 
But  so  far  he  has  been  conducting  a  defensive  and  not  an 
offensive.  Before  he  can  crush  Roumania  he  must  cross 
the  mountains  with  his  main  army,  and  every  day  of  delay 
means  that  his  difficulties  are  increased  in  view  of  the  aid 
that  is  being  sent  from  Russia  and  the  increasing  need  of 
Bulgarians  to  defend  their  own  southern  frontier,  and  to 
prevent  the  Serbians  from  reaching  Monastir.  The  misfor- 
tunes of  Roumania  are  evident  enough,  but  they  are  not  yet 
disasters,  nor  anything  like  disasters,  whatever  they  may 
eventually  become.  

It  may  therefore  be  repeated  that  the  critical  centres  of 
the  whole  war  are  in  Transylvania  and  in  the  Dobrudja.  It 
still  seems  that  the  Dobrudja  is  the  more  important  of  the 
two,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  brevity  of  the  bul- 
letins from  that  part  of  the  field.  The  bulletins  are  short,  but 
they  speak  of  a  great  battle  that  is  still  being  waged,  and  oi 
Russian  forces  that  are  constantly  arriving  to  sustain  the 
Roumanian  line  to  the  south  of  Constanza.  Indeed  we  are 
told  that  the  Germans  have  actually  fallen  back  to  the  south- 
ward as  far  as  Dobritch,  and  if  this  should  be  confirmed 
it  is  news  of  the  utmost  significance.  Within  a  few  days 
it  is  probable  that  the  struggle  will  be  decided  in  view  of 
the  immense  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  do  something 
final  before  the  coming  of  winter.  If  the  Allies  are  successful 
it  will  mean  that  Germany's  eastern  conquests  will  be 
lopped  off,  and  that  Bulgaria  will  be  crushed  at  once.  If  the 
Teutons  are  successful  it  will  mean  that  their  advantage  is 
great  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  but  not  otherwise,  seeing 
that  the  war  in  Russia  and  the  west  will  be  just  where  it  was 
before.  As  was  said  last  week,  the  struggle  in  Roumania  is 
one  that  is  being  carried  on  within  the  circle  and  without 
any  necessary  effects  upon  its  circumference,  except  indirect 
effects.  So  far  as  one  may  judge  from  the  scanty  information 
that  is  available  it  would  seem  that  the  prospects  in  the 
Dobrudja  are  favorable  to  Roumania,  whatever  they  may  be 
elsewhere.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  Germans  can  be  rein- 
forced to  any  great  extent,  while  Roumania  can  be  reinforced. 
Fairly  reliable  reports  say  that  Falkenhayn  has  not  more 
than  forty  thousand  Germans  with  him,  the  remainder  of 
his   army   being   made   up   of    Bulgarians   and  possibly   Turks. 


Probably  his  successes  are  due  more  to  his  own  ability  as  a 
commander  than  to  the  quality  of  the  men  under  him.  Rou- 
mania has  been  outgeneraled  and  outwitted,  but  these  are 
faults  that  she  may  be  able  to  remedy  when  she  gets  hei 
second  breath.  The  first  few  weeks  of  the  war  saw  the  Allief 
being  steadily  driven  southward  through  France,  but  the> 
were  a  very  long  way  from  being  crushed.  And  Roumania 
also  may  be  a  very  long  way  from  the  fate  of  Serbia. 


The  importance  of  the  Dobrudja  campaign  over  all  others 
is  shown  by  the  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to  the  chief  command  in  that  field. 
Presumably  the  Turkish  situation  can  be  left  to  itself  for  the 
present,  in  view  of  the  far  greater  opportunities  to  Russia 
that  have  been  opened  by  Roumanian  intervention.  Russia's 
aim  is,  of  course,  Constantinople,  and  it  was  the  intention  to 
approach  the  Turkish  capital  by  the  back  door,  so  to  speak, 
that  first  led  Russia  into  Asia  Minor.  Doubtless  the  advance 
westward  from  Erzeroum  and  Trebizond  would  have  been 
attempted,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  that  inhospitable  coun- 
try, but  for  the  new  and  better  road  that  is  now  offered 
through  the  Dobrudja.  Moreover,  an  advance  through  the 
Dobrudja  southward  must  be  at  the  cost  of  Bulgaria,  a  much 
more  formidable  adversary  than  Turkey.  Naturally  we  know 
nothing  of  the  forces  that  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  but  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  will  be 
large.  He  has  to  meet  his  old  adversary  Mackensen  and 
an  army  that  already  has  successes  to  its  credit.  Russia 
is  the  most  secretive  and  the  most  stealthy  of  all  the  powers 
at  war.  She  never  indicates  her  intentions  if  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  doing  so,  and  she  never  reports  a  battle  until  it  is 
won  or  lost.  But  the  appointment  of  the  Grand  Duke  speaks 
for  itself,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  obvious  facts  speak 
even  louder.  The  Dobrudja  is  now  friendly  territory.  It  con- 
nects directly  with  Bulgaria,  and  immediately  to  the  south  of 
Bulgaria  is  Adrianople  and  the  international  railroad  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  one  obstacle  is  Mackensen,  whose  lines 
are  drawn  right  across  the  Dobrudja  to  the  south  of  Con- 
stanza  and  who  is  already  being  held  there,  unable  to  advance, 
and,  according  to  reports,  compelled  even  to  fall  back  upon 
Dobritch.  No  matter  how  interesting  other  parts  of  the  field 
may  be  or  how  tremendous  the  events  transpiring  in  them, 
we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  Dobrudja  is  the  heart 
and  kernel  of  the  war  and  that  Russia  knows  it.  It  is  a 
situation  that  she  will  not  play  with.  She  will  use  every 
man  and  gun  at  her  command  to  force  her  way  southward 
and  to  sweep  Mackensen  from  her  path.  There  may  of 
course  be  events  elsewhere  that  will  once  more  put  a  new 
complexion  on  the  war,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  events  we 
may  keep  our  attention  on  the  Dobrudja.  If  Mackensen's 
army  is  forced  to  retreat,  if  Russia  can  open  a  path  through 
the  Dobrudja  by  one  great  victory,  we  may  regard  the  war  as 
practically  over.  After  that,  nothing  could  stop  the  Russian 
advance  southward  through  Bulgaria.  Many  months  ago  it 
was  suggested  in  this  column  that  the  war  would  be  settled, 
not  in  any  of  the  fields  in  which  it  was  then  being  fought,  but 
on  the  plains  of  Thrace.  The  probabilities  of  such  a  culmina- 
tion seem  far  greater  today  than  they  were  then.  Germany 
is  now  fighting  for  the  international  railroad,  and  for  nothing 
else,  commercially  speaking.  It  is  her  one  supremely  vul- 
nerable spot,  and  it  is  the  spot  upon  which  all  the  belligerent 
forces  are  steadily  converging. 


The  Russian  success  south  of  Lutsk,  reported  under  date  of 
October  15th,  may  be  taken  as  further  evidence  of  a  fact 
now  well  established  that  a  special  Teuton  effort  upon  any 
part  of  the  line  must  mean  a  corresponding  weakening  of  the 
line  elsewhere.  When  Austria  began  her  attack  upon  Italy 
she  drew  men  from  Galicia  for  that  purpose.  The  Russians 
at  once  began  their  offensive,  and  with  spectacular  successes. 
The  Germans  drew  men  from  the  west  in  order  to  mend  their 
Galician  fences,  and  the  victorious  Allied  attack  upon  the 
Somme  was  the  result.  The  new  war  in  the  Balkans  de- 
manded the  supply  of  a  practically  fresh  German  army,  and 
this  was  largely  at  the  cost  of  the  Teuton  lines  to  the  north. 
Brussiloff  at  once  renews  his  attacks,  which  had  been  brought 
to  a  standstill,  and  the  first  definite  bulletin  that  reaches  us 
speaks  of  the  capture  of  several  lines  of  German  trenches 
after  a  "colossal  battle  of  two  weeks." 


There  is  no  need  minutely  to  chronicle  the  Allied  advance 
in  the  west  or  the  capture  of  a  succession  of  small  villages 
that  can  be  found  only  on  automobile  maps.  Peronne  and 
Bapaume  are  both  in  pockets  and  both  can  be  taken  at  will. 
The  great  military  road  that  joins  them  is  practically  in  pos- 
session of  the  Allies  and  is  under  their  guns.  With  the  fall  of 
these  two  cities  the  Allied  line  will  be  straightened  and  the 
pressure  will  then  be  continued.  But  the  rate  of  speed  will  be 
increased,  since  there  are  no  fortifications  to  the  east  of  these 
places  that  can  in  any  way  be  compared  with  those  that  have 
been  already  taken  at  such  enormous  cost.  The  reports  show 
that  the  trenches  now  confronting  the  French  and  British 
are  distinctly  inferior.  They  are  described  as  either  ditch 
trenches  or  isolated  dug-outs  strengthened  with  cement  and 
defended  by  machine  guns. 


The  pressure,  as  has  been  said,  will  be  continued,  but  none 
the  less  we  may  confidently  expect  that  new  tactics  of  the 
most  dramatic  kind  will  disclose  themselves.  No  serious 
effort  has  yet  been  made  to  pierce  the  German  line,  nor  could 
there  be  such  an  effort  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  forti- 
fications of  the  front  trenches,  which  have  the  effect  of  q 
rupling  the  strength  of  their  defenders.  But  with  thos<_-  f 
fications   out   of  the   way,   with    Bapaume   and   Peronne    I 
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we  may  expect  that  the  policy  of  pressure  against  successive 
points  will  presently  give  way  to  a  determined  effort  to  break 
the    line   and    to    roll    it    up    north    and    south    from   the    two 
flanks.     With  inferior  trench  fortifications  the  Germans  must 
either   summarily   retire    with    the   dire   dangers    attendant   on 
such    a    retirement,    or   they   must   accept   battle   in    the    open 
with  inferior  numbers  and  the  anxieties  caused  by  their  heavy 
artillery.     We  need  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  scope 
of  the  Allied  offensive  in  the  west  will  be  confined  to  the 
present  process  of  blasting  their  enemies  from  point  to  point 
Such  methods  are  demanded  by  heavy  fortifications,  but  they 
will  be  unnecessary  when  those  fortifications,  now  represented 
by  Bapaume  and  Peronne,  have  been  left  behind.     So  far  the 
British,  at  least,  have  been  using  only  a  small  amount  of  their 
available  force.     They  have  vast  reserves  that  have  hardly  yet 
been   in   action.     But  with  the   Germans  in  the   open  we   are 
likely  to  see  these  reserves  brought  into  play.     They  will  be 
hurled  against  the  weakest  point  in  the  German  line  with  the 
view  of  breaking  through  at  any  sacrifice.     If  a  break  is  once 
made  the   attackers  will  then   turn  north   and  south   and  roll 
up   the   German   lines.     For   such   an  attack   every   available 
man  would  be  used  to  widen  the  breach  and  to  prevent  a  re- 
formation.   To  suppose  that  the  present  monotonous  system  of 
attack   will   continue,    that    it   is   intended   to    continue,    is   to 
suppose  that  the  war  will  go  on  forever.     It  is  the  only  pos- 
sible system  of  dealing  with  fortifications,  but  it  will  not  con- 
tinue for  long  when  the  fortifications  have  been  disposed  of. 
Then  we  shall  see   a   concentrated   attack  by  all  the   Allied 
forces  upon  a  single  point,  not  with  the  object  of  pushing  the 
German    lines   back,    but    of   piercing    them.      When    such    an 
attack  will  be  brought  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  will  be 
brought-      To    speak    of   the   Allied    offensive    as    exhausting 
-  itself,  to  compare  its  advance  with  the  distance  to  the  frontier, 
is  merely  to  show  one's  ignorance  of  wTar.     What  we  are  now 
witnessing  is  but  the  first  stage  of  the  offensive,  a  stage  that 
has  its  special  characteristics  to  correspond  with  its  special 
circumstances.     It  is  a  preliminary'  to  the  second  stage,  which 
will  be   an   attack   upon   the   German   lines   in   the   open   with 
the   hope    of  piercing   them.      It   will   come    w-ithout   warning, 
and  it  may  come  very  soon,  even  though  the  Germans  should 
endeavor   to    forestall   it,    as   they    probably   will,    by   retiring 
their  forces  to  a  shorter  line  that  shall  give  them   a  greater 
concentration    of   man    power.      Indeed    we   may   believe   that 
such  a  retirement  is  now  in  slow7  progress. 

San  Francisco,  October  18,  1916.  Sidney  Coryn. 


A  RUSSIAN  PICNIC. 


As  Seen  and  Enjoyed  by  the  Lethbridges. 


In  the  production  of  that  indispensable  condiment, 
salt,  the  United  States  is  happily  independent  of  all 
other  countries.  The  38,231,496  barrels  of  salt  pro- 
duced in  1915  by  fourteen  states,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Hawaii  constituted  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  salt  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  and  much  more  could  easily  have 
been  supplied  had  the  demand  required  it.  Salt  occurs 
naturally  in  two  distinct  ways — as  rock  salt,  in  beds  or 
associated  with  bedded  or  sedimentary  deposits,  and  in 
natural  brines.  The  larger  part  of  our  salt  is  obtained 
by  converting  rock  salt  that  lies  deep  below  the  earth's 
surface  into  artificial  brines,  which  are  pumped  to  the 
surface  and  there  evaporated.  Some  idea  of  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  evaporated  from  natural  brines  may  be 
gained  from  statistics  of  the  output  of  Michigan  alone 
for  1915.  That  state  yielded  6,708.261  barrels  of  evapo- 
rated salt. 


A  peculiar  sandstone,  which  geologists  have  called 
the  Catahoula  sandstone,  has  been  studied  with  care  in 
Mississippi  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
Among  the  plants  found  were  pines,  ferns,  leaves  of 
date  palms,  tropical  myrtles,  figs,  and  a  tree  closely 
related  to  the  present-day  Mexican  and  Central  Ameri- 
can sapota,  from  which  most  of  the  material  for  chew- 
ing gum  is  obtained.  These  fossil  plants  show  that  at 
the  time  the  sandstone  was  formed — perhaps  five  mil- 
lion years  ago — the  climate  of  this  region  was  tropical, 
and  bones  of  camels  found  by  other  geologists  and  the 
similarity  of  the  sand  composing  the  sandstone  to  cer- 
tain tropical  desert  sands  have  a  similar  implication. 


Nearly  ail  the  produce  for  the  feeding  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Port  Au  Prince,  Haiti,  a  city  of  some  60,000 
people,  is  brought  on  the  backs  of  donkeys.  The  public 
squares  are  converted  into  open-air  market-places,  and 
here  the  buying  and  selling  goes  on  from  early  morn- 
ing until  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
caravans  begin  their  toilsome  journey  homeward. 
Situated  in  a  region  famous  for  its  fine  fish,  among 
them  the  delectable  and  plentiful  "red  snapper,"  the 
Haitians  eat  quantities  of  salt-cod  imported  from  Mas- 
sachusetts waters.  And  the  quality  of  this  imported 
staple  is  such  as  would  not  find  favor  in  American 
markets. 


Growth  of  peanuts  in  China  has  increased  enor- 
mously, due  in  part  to  the  discovery  of  the  possible 
utilization  of  peanut  oil  in  manufacturing  soap  as  a 
substitute  for  olive  oil,  and  for  various  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  of  the  nut  itself,  after  baking,  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee,  for  mixing  with  chocolate  and  cocoa,  and  as 
ar  ingredient  in  biscuit-making. 


More  wine  is  produced  in  the  Mendoza  section  of 
irgentina  than  all  the  vineyards  of  this  country  are 
•pable  of  at  present.     The  province  lies  in  the  hills 

ai  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  or  more,  and  the  vineyards 

are  cultivated  almost  entirely  by  Italians. 


When  strangers,  armed  with  letters  of  introduction, 
arrive  at  any  of  our  provincial  towns  thev  are  shown 
the  principal  lions  of  the  place — be  they  cathedral  and 
art  gallery,  or  town  hall  and  factory.  In  Russia  the 
first  idea  of  entertaining  the  new  arrivals  is  to  take 
them  forth  on  a  picnic.  Hence  it  was  that  the  day  after 
we  had  landed  from  the  river  steamer  at  a  small  town 
in  Xorthern  Russia,  two  cabs  stood  at  the  door  of  our 
inn,  to  be  laden  with  three  young  women,  refreshments, 
and  our  two  selves.  It  was  a  glorious  day.  The  sun- 
light shimmered  on  the  river  and  on  the  white  churches, 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  which  lined  the  streets  moved 
languidly  in  the  faint  breeze,  the  dust  was  ankle-deep, 
and  the  mosquitos  hummed  lazily  about  our  heads.  The 
evening  before  we  had  presented  a  letter  from  a  friend 
to  the  chief  merchant  of  this  river  town  and  had  in- 
stantly been  pledged  by  the  younger  member  of  his 
family  for  this  expedition.  Properly  to  enjoy  a  picnic 
is  a  privilege  of  youth;  it  should  go  side  by  side  with 
Mark  Twain's  dictum  that  only  one  who  can  relish  a 
Bath  bun  after  a  hearty  dinner  need  not  be  suspected 
of  advancing  years.  Therefore,  as  all  Russians  enjoy 
picnics,  all  Russians  are  young,  and  this  quality  is 
shared  by  some  Russian  Jews,  since  David  Abramo- 
vitch  Kogan  and  his  family  were  of  that  persuasion. 

Sonia  Davidovna  and  Vera,  her  sister,  were  ex- 
tremely pretty  and  sprightly  Jewesses,  their  sprightli- 
ness  being  tinged  with  a  shade  of  seriousness,  since 
each  was  a  wage-earner  in  a  specialized  profession. 
"With  them  was  a  friend,  and  when  I  saw  her  my 
heart  sank  as  perceptibly  as  the  springs  of  the  cab  in 
which  she  was  seated.  Her  charms  might  have  been 
described  by  the  charitable  as  "opulent,"  and  if  she  had 
been  content  with  a  passive  role  suited  to  her  dimen- 
sions all  would  have  been  well.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, she  was  as  frisky  as  a  kitten,  and  as  coquettish 
and  arch  as  a  maiden  of  three  summers.  Her  name, 
so  she  told  me  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  finger  to  her 
lip,  was  Johanna  Samsonovna  Juliensky,  no  relation 
to  the  Kogans,  but  soon — she  hoped — to  be.  Then  I 
understood  why  young  David  Davidovitch  Kogan  was 
mysteriously  detained  on  business  at  Kasan  for  an 
indefinite  period !  But  Miss  Johanna  was  not  averse 
to  masculine  society  other  than  the  reluctant  David's. 
On  catching  sight  of  my  "good  man"  she  patted  the 
seat  beside  her,  and  with  "nods  and  becks  and  wreathed 
smiles"  invited  him  to  be  her  companion  on  the  drive. 
The  object  of  her  attentions  observed  in  his  native 
tongue  that  any  sort  of  painful  death  would  be  prefer- 
able to  such  a  prospect,  and  turned  a  rich  crimson 
with  irritation.  The  picnic  promised  to  be  distinctly 
amusing  after  all.  and  I  forgot  my  overwhelming  de- 
sire to  sleep  comfortably  under  my  mosquito-net. 

Finally,  the  procession  started;  Sonia,  Vera,  the  re- 
freshments, and  I  in  one  creaking  cab  preceding  Jo- 
hanna and  her  unhappy  victim  in  another.  Half-way 
up  the  first  hill  we  heard  the  isvostchik  in  the  rear  ap- 
parently delivering  an  oration  in  a  loud  voice,  but  his 
patois  and  excitement  made  him  incomprehensible  to 
me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ask  what  it  all  meant.  "He 
says."  answered  Vera  Davidovna,  blushing,  "that  he 
has  the  weight  of  three  people  in  his  cab,  and  that  he 
can  not  keep  to  the  bargain  we  made  with  him  before  he 
saw  our  friend."  "They  are  always  grubi  [rude]  these 
Russians,"  called  Johanna  Samsonovna;  "pay  no  at- 
tention to  him  !  I  am  used  to  it."  "Friend,  indeed !" 
sniffed  Sonia,  "she  ziould  come  when  she  heard  there 
was  to  be  an  Englishman  in  the  party.  She  had  never 
seen  one  before,  but  she  told  me  that  all  Englishmen 
had  red  hair.  Your  husband  has  not,  so  it  isn't  true, 
is  it?"  I  was  about  to  answer  when  the  oration  be- 
hind us  as  suddenly  changed  into  exclamation  of  grati- 
tude, and  I  suspected  that  a  rouble  from  my  "good 
man"  had  altered  the  key.  "She  is  indeed  her  father's 
daughter."  remarked  our  isvostchik  over  his  shoulder 
in  a  confidential  tone,  but  we  judged  it  wiser  to  ignore 
him. 

Our  cab  wheels  settled  in  deep  ruts  worn  by  other  ve- 
hicles, and  we  now  jogged  along  smoothly  enough. 
Already  we  were  out  of  the  little  town,  and  only  the 
pine  trees  and  the  scorched,  dry  grass  kept  us  com- 
pany. On  a  hill  to  the  right  lay  the  cemetery,  to  which 
my  attention  was  drawn  as  one  of  the  "sights."  It  was 
a  melancholy  spot — parched  by  the  sun  in  summer  and 
covered  deep  by  snow  in  winter,  the  weather-beaten 
wooden  crosses  showing  by  their  rakish  slant  the  pre- 
vailing direction  of  the  wind.  Vera  and  Sonia  both 
sighed  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  pleasure  and  asserted 
that,  to  them,  a  graveyard  had  a  great  fascination. 
"It  makes  one  think  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  of 
the  inevitableness  of  death,"  said  Vera  the  philoso- 
pher. Just  then  a  little  group  of  peasants  rose  up  from 
the  hillock  on  which  they  had  been  sitting.  One 
woman,  who  had  her  face  muffled  in  a  red  scarf,  caught 
Sonia's   eye.      "Pardon   an   instant's   delay,"   said   she, 


that  dusty  road.  Vera  Davidovna,  at  the  command 
of  her  sister,  opened  the  flat  case,  which  proved  to  be 
full  of  gleaming  dental  instruments.  Uncorking  a 
small  bottle  of  spirit,  she  poured  its  contents  into  a 
tray  containing  several  businesslike  tools  and  applied 
a  lighted  match,  to  the  great  delight  and  awe  of  the 
children  of  the  group,  who  shyly  drew  near  after  much 
whispering.  Meanwhile  Sonia  had  interrogated  her 
patient,  who,  between  groans,  told  her  of  an  agonizing 
pain  in  her  jaw.  Stripping  the  face  of  its  swathing 
of  muffler,  she  opened  the  reluctant  mouth  and  peered 
within.  Evidently  it  needed  but  a  glance  to  satisfy  her. 
"Quick,  Vera,  the  forceps!"  she  cried.  The  flame  had 
died  away  in  the  tray  and  Vera  daintily  offered  the  for- 
ceps, now  sterilized  by  the  heat,  to  her  sister.  The 
patient,  gasping  and  gurgling,  sat  down  on  the  hillock, 
grasping  a  tuft  of  grass  in  each  hand.  There  was  an 
instant's  silence,  then  a  grunt,  and  Sonia  waved  in  the 
air  a  large,  broken  molar,  its  late  owner  all  smiles 
and  gratitude.  We  were  once  more  on  our  way  before 
I  had  recovered  from  my  astonishment.  It  was  not 
often,  the  girls  explained  to  me,  that  such  things  hap- 
pened and.  fortunately  for  the  old  woman,  Sonia  had 
come  straight  from  her  work  to  join  the  party,  bring- 
ing her  instruments  with  her. 

"But  you  have  fine  teeth,"  said  the  youthful  dentist, 
looking  at  me  with  an  air  of  professional  admiration; 
"I  suppose  you  never  have  to  have  a  tooth  drawn?" 
"Never!"  said  I  firmly;  for  I  suspected  her  of  wishing 
to  try  her  hand  on  me  as  well,  and  I  was  thankful  that 
at  this  moment  we  came  upon  the  site  chosen  for  our 
picnic.  It  was  a  small  enclosure,  where  was  situated 
a  deserted  church.  The  grass,  kept  green  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  pond,  was  tall  and  rank,  and  the  mos- 
quitos fastened  upon  us  avidly.  From  a  peasant's  isba 
near  by  a  samovar  was  procured,  and  our  party  was 
increased  by  the  presence  of  a  little  girl,  whose  name 
was  Alexandra,  but  whose  age  her  shy  tongue  refused  to 
tell.  She  was  desperately  interested  in  our  cakes,  one 
of  which  she  was  coaxed  to  accept,  and  she  sat  under 
a  bush  nibbling  the  sugar  while  she  watched  our  every 
gesture  like  an  intelligent  puppy.  Besides  the  cakes, 
which  had  suffered  considerably  in  transport,  there 
were,  of  course,  hard-boiled  eggs,  without  which  no 
picnic  is  ever  complete,  and  some  fearful  and  wonder- 
ful meat  sandwiches,  which  were  undoubtedly  "kosher." 
Johanna  Sasonovna  displayed  a  healthy  appetite,  and 
even  the  mosquitos,  which  settled  on  her  thin  blouse! 
and  were  soon  hard  at  work,  could  not  distract  her 
from  the  business  on  hand.  She  chattered  unceasingly, 
however,  and  plied  us  with  questions  about  England. 
Were  there  many  Jews  there?  Did  they  like  it? 
Would  we  like  her  to  come  back  with  us  to  England? 
"Heaven  forfend!"  said  my  "good  man"  under  his 
breath.  "What  does  he  say?"  inquired  Johanna,  ne- 
gotiating a  very  creamy  cake  with  doubtful  success. 
"He  says."  I  replied  mendaciously,  "that  there  is  noth- 
ing that  he  would  like  better."  "Ah !  he  is  so  nice,  so 
charming.  Has  he  a  brother?"  "Many."  I  answered, 
"and  one  still  waits  for  an  ideal  wife."  This  was  too 
much  for  Vera  and  Sonia.  They  rose  suddenly  and 
walked  to  the  church  door,  as  though  to  inspect  more 
closely  that  dilapidated  piece  of  wood,  but  I  could  see 
their  shoulders  shaking.  A  shriek  from  Johanna  made 
them  turn  to  find  the  cause.  My  husband  was  lighting 
his  pipe.  "I  see  this  for  the  first  time !"  cried  Johanna. 
"Now  I  know  he  is  really  an  Englishman,  though  his 
hair  is  not  red.  In  all  pictures  the  Englishman  holds 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth."  "Dash  it  all!"  said  the  object 
of  her  curiosity,  "I  can't  stand  this  much  longer.  1 
am  not  a  waxwork  at  Mme.  Tassaud's !"  He  struck 
another  match  in  his  embarrassment.  It  was  a  wax  I 
vesta,  and  even  Vera  and  Sonia  had  never  before  seen 
such  a  thing.  Anxious  to  divert  attention  from  him- 
self, he  placed  a  few  in  Johanna's  outstretched  palm.  ' 
"Thank  you."  said  that  damsel,  rolling  her  eyes  at  him.  , 
"I  shall  ever  treasure  them,  and  when,  some  day,  I  I 
arrive  at  your  shop  door  I  shall  send  one  in  to  you,  j 
and  you  will  not  have  forgotten  Johanna  Samsonovna."  I 

Fortunately  we  were  able  to  make  the  mosquitos  an 
excuse  for  a  speedy  return,  for  I  do  not  think  the 
plump  neck  of  Johanna  was  quite  safe  after  her  last 
remark,  and  by  a  little  judicious  juggling  she  was 
obliged  to  drive  with  Vera  and  myself.  The  white 
night  was  upon  us  as  we  entered  the  town.  By  the 
river-bank  the  men  and  maidens  strolled  hand  in  hand, 
while,  from  boats  drifting  lazily  with  the  current,  came 
the  plaintive  sounds  of  concertinas.  The  steamer  where- 
on we  hoped  to  find  our  evening  meal  (since  the  town 
possessed  no  restaurants  and  our  "hotel"  made  no  pre- 
tense of  supplying  anything -but  a  samovar)  was  lying 
at  her  wharf.  We  expressed  our  thanks  to  our  two 
kind  little  hostesses,  for  Johanna  had  alighted  at  the 
paternal  mansion  two  streets  away.  When  we  returned 
from  our  dinner  I  found  a  note  awaiting  me;  it  was 
from  Sonia  Davidovna.  "We  have  just  heard  from 
our  brother  that  he  has  married  a  girl  in  Kasan.  1 
think  that,  unless  you  are  leaving  very-  shortly.  Jo- 
hanna will  really  go  with  you  to  England." 

The  next  morning  saw  us  on  our  way. — From  "The 


"that  appears  to  be  some  one  in  need  of  my  services. 

She  slipped  to  the  ground,  snatching  a  flat  case  from  :  Soul  °f   *"c  Russian,"   by   Marjoric   and  Alan   Lelh- 

the  bottom  of  the  cab  as  she  did  so,  and  the  isvostchik  j  fc,''rfiT''-    Published  by  the  John  Lane  Company. 

willingly  brought  his  horse  to  a  halt.     The  other  cab  ""♦" 

drew  up  behind  us,  and  we  were  witnesses  of  as  strange        The  telephone  svstem  of  Tapan  represents  an  invest- 
a  scene  as,  I  dare  assert,  had  ever  taken  place  upon  I  ment  of  $26,000,000. 
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DEATH. 

> 

His  Benevolent  Conduct  Toward  the  Father  of  His  Godchild. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  dwelt  a  stout  and  jovial 
farmer,  by  name  Jean  Philippe,  at  the  hamlet  of 
Quesne-Raoult,  about  four  bowshots  from  Conde-sur- 
l'Escant.  He  had  a  wife  and  twelve  sons,  solid,  chunky 
lads  all  of  them,  and  he  himself,  though  his  hair  was 
grizzling,  was  straight  as  a  poplar. 

In  the  year  of  grace,  no  matter  what,  his  wife  pre- 
sented him  with  a  thirteenth  boy  as  a  Xew  Year's  gift 
— a  boy  that  did  not  give  any  sign  of  resembling  his 
robust  brothers. 

"You  are  as  thin  as  a  cat  in  May,  poor  little  fellow," 
said  his  father,  "and,  besides,  you  have  drawn  an  un- 
luckv  number  in  the  lottery  of  life;  but  there  is  one 
way  to  conjure  evil  fortune  away  from  you,  and  that  is 
to  give  you  a  just  and  honest  man  for  godfather.  That 
will  be  easy  enough  to  do." 

But  when  he  sat  down,  and  began  to  run  over  the 
list  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  he  found  that  the 
task  was  not  such  an  easy  one  after  all.  One  man  had 
tried  to  swindle  him  out  of  four  feet  of  land;  another 
had  killed  his  hens;  a  third  had  cheated  him  at  cards 
one  Sunday  as  they  were  playing  at  the  tavern  after 
vespers.  So  he  rejected  all  the  dwellers  in  the  hamlet, 
and  then  all  his  acquaintances  at  Conde  and  the 
notables  thereof;  yea,  even  the  justice  of  the  peace  and 
the  priest,  the  former  because  he  had  decided  against 
Jean  Phillippe  in  a  case  about  a  fence,  and  the  latter 
because  at  catechism  he  gave  the  first  place  in  the  class 
to  the  burgomaster's  son,  who,  saving  your  presence, 
was  not  only  not  so  bright  as  Jean  Philippe's  own  boy, 
but  was  indeed  an  ass. 

"It  is  not  so  easy  a  task  as  I  thought,"  said  the 
farmer,  with  a  sigh,  and  taking  counsel  with  his  wife, 
he  resolved  that,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  honest  men 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  he  would  take  his  staff  and 
go  in  search  of  one.  So  he  set  forth  on  his  pilgrimage, 
and  presently — of  course  it  was  midnight,  and  he  was 
passing  through  a  lonely  wood — he  met  a  man  who,  by 
the  pale  light  of  the  stars,  seemed  to  him  as  tall  and  as 
thin  as  a  hop-pole,  and  who  was  carrying  a  scythe  as 
long  as  himself. 

"Whoever  you  may  be,  good  man,"  said  the  farmer, 
halting  this  strange  figure,  "lend  me  a  pipeful  of  to- 
bacco.    My  pouch  is  empty." 

Without  a  word  the  mower  drew  forth  a  tobacco 
pouch  to  the  farmer,  who,  while  filling  his  pipe,  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  stranger's  appearance. 
He  was  a  strange-looking  man  indeed — if  he  was  a  man 
at  all.  His  head  was  bald  and  shining;  his  eyes  were 
small  and  sunken;  his  nose  was  flat,  and  his  mouth, 
immoderately  large,  showed  a  few  grinning  teeth.  His 
cheeks  were  hollow,  and  his  skin  was  like  parchment, 
and  when  he  moved  his  joints  crackled  like  a  swinging 
sign, 

"Thank  you.  friend;"  said  Jean  Philippe,  returning 
the  pouch.  "The  mowing  business  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  very  paying  one,  to  judge  from  your  looks;  you  are 
leaner  than  a  tithe  hen.  Take  care  of  yourself,  you  had 
better,  if  you  want  to  make  old  bones." 

"Don't  worry  yourself,  friend ;  my  old  bones  will  see 
yours  under  the  ground." 

And  the  old  man's  little  eyes  sparkled  like  a  sprinkle 
of  salt  cast  into  the  fire. 

"What  are  you  doing  out  of  doors  at  this  time  of 
night?"  he  continued,  questioning  the  farmer. 

"Well,  you  see  my  wife  has  just  been  brought  to  bed 
of  a  thirteenth  boy,  and  as  the  little  thing  is  only  skin 
and  bone.  I  have  wished  to  see  if  I  couldn't  better  his 
luck  by  giving  him  a  just  man  for  a  godfather.  Xow, 
I  have  been  three  days  and  three  night  on  the  search 

and " 

"And  haven't  found  one?" 

"And  haven't  found  one.  I  didn't  think  righteous 
folk  were  so  scarce." 

"Suppose  you  take  me?"  said  the  mower,  with  a  grin 
intended  for  a  smile. 

"You?    Are  you  an  honest  man  ?    Well,  yes.  you  look 
lean  and  poor,  and  so  perhaps  you  are.     But  what  is 
your  name?" 
"Death!" 
"Death  ?    The  deuce !    And  so  that  is  the  scythe  that 

you " 

"Precisely.    This  is  the  scythe  that  I " 

"Hum !  After  all."  said  the  farmer,  reflectively,  "I 
don't  see  that  I  could  do  any  better.  Death  is  just. 
His  scythe  cuts  down  impartially  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  great  and  the  humble.  Shake  hands  on  it,  god- 
papa,  and  I'll  answer  that  the  christening  shall  be 
worthy  of  the   sponsor." 

"Verv  good.     When  is  it  to  be?" 
"On   Sunday   next,   at   Quesne-Raoult.     Inquire   for 
Jean  Philippe,  the  farmer;  any  one  will  show  you  the 
house." 
"A  bargain.     Good-night,  friend." 
"Good-night,  Death." 

Jean  Philippe  went  home  with  a  light  heart.  "Wife," 
said  he,  "I've  secured  a  famous  godfather,  and  if  he 
only  takes  an  interest  in  the  child,  it  won't  die  teeth- 
ing." But  as  women,  particularly  when  ill,  are  apt  to 
be  easily  alarmed  and  upset,  he  did  not  enter  into  any 
further  explanations. 


When  Sunday  came  round.  Jean  Philippe  donned  his 
bottle-green  velvet  breeches,  his  silver-buckled  shoes, 
and  his  camlet  waistcoat,  to  do  honor  to  the  distin- 
guished godfather.  His  wife  and  the  twelve  boys,  and 
the  godmother  as  well,  were  arrayed  in  their  Sunday 
best.  In  due  course  the  godfather  arrived,  wearing  a 
long  coat  that  flapped  about  him  like  the  sail  round  the 
mast  of  a  wrecked  ship.  He  was  universally  voted  lean 
and  elderly,  but  it  was  admitted  that  he  had  a  dis- 
tinguished air. 

After  the  christening,  which  took  place  at  Conde — 
the  little  stone  church  at  Macon  had  not  then  been  built 
— and  at  which  Granther  Jacob  played  "King  Dago- 
bert"  on  the  chimes,  the  party  returned  to  the  farm, 
where  a  notable  feast  was  served.  The  farmer  had 
killed  his  fattest  pig  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  Death  eat.  To  his  own  plate 
he  disposed  of  as  much  as  all  the  other  guests — fifteen 
in  all,  and  all  Flemings — and  Jean  Philippe  could  not 
help  envying  him  his  appetite. 

When  at  10  o'clock  the  curfew  was  sounded  at  Conde, 
the  stirrup-cup  was  drained,  and  the  godfather,  having 
smiled  benevolently  on  his  godchild  and  embraced  his 
gossip,  bade  the  family  good-evening. 

Jean  Philippe  insisted  on  seeing  him  home,  at  least 
part  of  the  way,  and  they  set  out,  arm  in  arm,  singing. 
"Say,  friend,"  remarked  the  farmer,  as  they  walked 
along,  "though  you  have  a  famous  appetite,  I  no  longer 
wonder  that  you  have  so  little  fat  on  your  ribs.  You 
must  have  a  busy  time  of  it.  How  much — that  is  to 
say,  how  man  w  do  you  mow  a  day,  eh?" 

"Oh,  'bout  sixty  thousand  a  day,  I  should  say,  on  an 
average ;  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less." 

"Six-ty  thous-and  a  day !  Dear,  dear !  And  how 
many  did  you  mow  down  today,  if  it's  a  fair  ques- 
tion?" 

"Not  a  single  one." 

"Not  a  sin-gle  one  ?  Dear,  dear !  Why,  there  are 
sixty  thousand  Christian  folk  that  ought  to  be  under 
obligations  to  me." 

"Well,  not  exactly.  You  see  I  take  a  holiday  now 
and  then,  and  this  happened  to  be  one  of  my  lazy  days, 
else  I  couldn't  have  accepted  your  kind  invitation." 

"But  how  do  you  tell  whom  to  cut  down  and  whom 

to  leave  ?  because  I  don't  suppose  you  do  it  at  random." 

"Of  course  I  don't;  but  if  you  will  come  home  with 

me  I  will  show  you  with  pleasure.     Oh,  no ;  it  isn't  far 

— a  mere  bowshot  from  here." 

Jean  Philippe  looked  about  him.  They,  were  on  the 
verge  of  the  forest  of  Baudour.  From  chapel  to  chapel, 
as  the  saying  is,  they  had  been  walking  a  good  six 
hours,  without  his  noticing  it. 

The  residence  of  Death  was  a  mean  and  poorly  fur- 
nished hut:  its  sole  ornament  the  big  scythe,  which,  in 
the  rays  of  the  moon,  shone  as  if  it  were  made  of 
silver. 

"For  a  master  workman,  such  as  you  are,"  quoth 
the  farmer,  "I  must  say  you  are  poorly  lodged." 

"Oh,  that  makes  no  difference.  The  pot  isn't  the 
beer,  you  know.  And.  besides.  I'm  not  married.  But 
come  down  stairs  till  I  show  you." 

He  took  his  scythe  and  whetstone,  and  lifted  a  trap- 
door in  the  flooring.  Jean  Philippe  followed  him  into 
the  aperture,  and  they  went  down  a  dark  and  winding 
stair,  went  down,  went  down,  went  down,  till  the 
farmer  thought  they  must  be  coming  to  the  very  centre 
of  the  earth.  At  last  they  reached  a  big  iron  door. 
Death  opened  it  with  a  key  he  took  from  his  belt,  and 
Jean  Philippe  started  back  as  it  swung  open. 

"In  the  name  of  God,  what  is  this?"  he  stammered, 
blinded  by  the  glow  of  light  which  burst  forth  from 
the  aperture. 

Before  him  were  endless  vistas  of  galleries,  where 
shone  millions  of  lighted  lamps.  There  were  lamps  of 
gold  and  of  silver,  of  copper  and  of  brass,  of  iron  and 
of  tin ;  lamps  of  every  metal,  from  the  most  precious 
to  the  basest :  lamps  swinging  from  the  roof,  hung 
against  the  walls,  ranged  in  rows  on  steps  of  porphyry. 
And  yet,  curiously  enough,  Jean  Philippe  could  dis- 
tinguish the  shining  of  each  individual  lamp. 

"These."  said  Death,  "are  the  lamps  of  all  the  mortals 
upon  earth.  When  one  of  them  goes  out  it  means  that 
some  one  up  above  us  is  to  be  cut  down." 
"Curious — very.  And  the  golden  lamps?" 
"The  golden  lamps  are  kings  and  princes;  the  silver 
ones  are  dukes:  the  brazen  ones  are  counts,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  small  tin  lamps,  which  are  the  common 
people.    All  are  labeled,  you  see." 

The  farmer  wandered  up  and  down  the  gallery  for 
some  time  in  ecstasy.  He  noticed  that  the  lamps  of 
many  noble  and  powerful  lords,  which  might  have  been 
thought  to  be  full  of  oil.  were  running  low,  and  that 
manv  of  the  brightest  lights  were  in  the  meanest 
sockets.  When  he  had  enjoyed  the  spectacle  long 
enough,  he  said  to  Death : 

"Say,    godpapa,    where    are    the    lamps    of    Quesne- 
Raoult,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  my  seeing  them?" 
"None  whatever.     In  the  first  gallery,  third  section, 
on  the  left-hand  side." 

While  the  farmer  proceeded  on  his  tour  of  inspec- 
tion. Death  sat  down  and  began  putting  an  edge  on  his 
scythe  against  the  day's  work.  From  time  to  time  ex- 
clamations of  surprise  or  merriment  came  from  the  gal- 
lery. Presently  Jean  Philippe  reappeared,  looking  de- 
cidedly astonished. 


Then   it   is   pretty   near   my 


"I  say,  Death,"  he  cried  excitedly,  "I've  come  to  tell 
you  that  my  lamp  is  almost  out  of  oil." 

"That  is  likely  enough,"  replied  Death,  running  his 
thumb  along  the  blade. 

"The  deuce  you   say ! 
time?" 

Death  nodded. 

"I  say,  perhaps  you  are  sharpening  that  scythe  to — 

"Precisely !"  and  Death  gave  a  scientific  whet  to  one 
part  of  the  edge  that  seemed  a  trifle  dull. 

"Why,  bless  me.  this  is  very  unexpected!"  said  the 
farmer;  then  sidling  up  to  the  mower,  he  went  on. 
mysteriously:  "I  say.  old  boy,  you  see  I  consider  you 
as  one  of  the  family;  is  there  no  way  I  could  smuggle 
a  little  oil  into  that  lamp?" 

"Smuggle  a  little  oil  in  that  lamp?  Why,  what  do 
take  me  for?" 

"We're  alone,  you  see,  and  Providence  'II  never  sus- 
pect anything  irregular." 

"It's  against  the  rules.  You  had  better  fall  to  your 
prayers,  friend." 

"Oh,  but  between  old  chums  !" 

"That's  all  right;  but  fall  to  your  prayers,  chums  as 
we  are." 

"All  I  care  for  is  to  hold  over  till  Lent,  so  that  you 
and  I  can  have  a  little  Mardi-Gras  festival.  I  tell  you, 
sir,  we'll  have  such  a  time  as  you  never  saw ;  pancakes 
till  you  can't  rest,  and  beer — it'll  be  my  treat  all  the 
time." 

"No  nonsense,  friend.  This  scythe  is  about  ready." 
"Merely  a  drop  or  two.  You  can  take  some  from 
that  big  pot-bellied  lamp  of  the  parish  priest  of  Conde 
— it's  so  full  that  it's  fairly  choking  up  the  wick.  Be- 
sides, it'll  only  let  the  good  man  enter  upon  his  reward 
so  much  the  sooner,  don't  you  see?" 

"Impossible,  friend ;  impossible.  Last  week  when  you 
were  in  search  of  a  godfather  you  couldn't  find  one 
rigidly  honest  man  among  all  your  acquaintances ; 
luckily  you  stumbled  upon  me.  What's  the  conse- 
quence? As  soon  as  you  have  found  a  just  person  you 
try  to  buy  him  up  with  a  miserable  pot  of  beer.  You're 
a  queer  Christian,  you  are  !" 

Jean  Philippe  was  about  to  make  some  reply  when 
he  heard  a  faint  crackle  and  a  sort  of  sigh  in  the  first 
gallery,  third  section,  left-hand  side. 

His  lamp  had  gone  out. — Translated  from  the  French 
of  Charles  Dentin. 


Over  fifty  years  ago  unsuccessful  experiments  in 
rice  growing  were  made  in  California.  About  six 
years  ago  the  heavy  loam  soils  in  the  vicinity  of  Biggs 
and  Richvale  attracted  the  attention  of  government 
experts  and  an  analysis  of  the  soils  and  study  of  cli- 
matic conditions  suggested  the  growing  of  rice  in  this 
section,  and  the  experimental  work  was  begun  at  Biggs 
in  1909.  Variety  tests  were  inaugurated  in  1912,  in 
which  year  a  government  experimental  station  was  es- 
tablished. The  first  commercial  crop  of  rice  was  grown 
in  California  that  year.  This  year  over  70,000  acres 
of  rice  are  under  cultivation,  with  a  prospective  yield 
of  two  and  one-half  million  sacks.  Rice  mills  in  San 
Francisco  are  a  new  industry.  At  one  mill  the  paddy 
rice  is  unloaded  directly  from  the  cars  and  is  auto- 
matically carried  through  the  various  processes  which 
remove  the  bran,  deliver  to  the  separator,  thence  to 
the  stones  which  remove  the  hull  and  then  to  the  ma- 
chines for  taking  oft  the  polish.  The  bran  and  polish 
find  ready  sale  as  a  stock  food,  it  being  high  in  nutri- 
tive values.  From  these  initial  operations  the  rice  pro- 
ceeds through  the  mill  and  is  cleaned  and  graded  for 
the  various  markets,  the  fancy  rice  receiving  a  polished 
coating  produced  by  treatment  with  a  mixture  of  glu- 
cose and  pure  talc  while  being  revolved.  This  coating 
is  said  to  prevent  deterioration  and  gives  the  rice  a 
clean  white  appearance. 


When  the  late  President  Laconte  of  Haiti  set  about 
to  reduce  the  size  of  his  army  a  few  years  ago  many 
of  the  generals  whom  he  mustered  out  of  the  service 
were  put  to  breaking  rock  on  the  street.  At  one  time 
there  were  more  officers  than  men  in  the  Haitian  army, 
according  to  apparently  authentic  statements.  In  for- 
mer times  the  pay  of  a  Haitian  soldier  was  small  at 
best,  nothing  at  worst,  and  at  all  times  insufficient  to 
keep  the  warrior  fed  decently.  The  days  for  loading 
coffee  on  departing  ships  were  great  days  in  Haiti. 
They  were  days  when  the  army  got  a  square  meal, 
thanks  to  the  stevedore  wages  which  the  men  were 
able  to  earn  (says  the  National  Geographical  Maga- 
zine). The  army  officers  of  Haiti  were  as  fond  of 
gold  lace  as  a  mountain  girl  of  bright  colors.  Small 
wonder,  then  that  the  regalia  of  a  field  marshal  was 
everywhere  in  evidence.  Feeding  the  Haitian  armies 
in  the  days  before  the  American  "Big  Brother"  move- 
ment was  not  a  difficult  job.  Garrison  rations  con- 
sisted of  a  sugar-cane  stalk  two  or  three  feet  long,  and 
whatever  else  the  soldier  could  beg.  borrow,  or  steal. 


The  European  demand  for  castor  seed  and  oil  from 
India  is  fairly  modern,  as  statistics  show  that  India  did 
not  begin  to  produce  the  medicinal  oil  until  about   1815. 
and,  in  fact,  imported  medicinal  castor  oil  prior 
period,  though  the  castor  plant  is  known  to  ha 
isted  in  India  for  a  very  long  time. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Chang  Yao-tsen,  minister  of  justice  in  the  new  Chi- 
nese cabinet,  is  a  graduate  of  a  Japanese  university. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  parliament  which  Yuan  Shi 
Kai  disbanded.  At  one  time  he  taught  school  in  the 
government  university  at  Peking. 

General  Emiliano  Chamorro,  president-elect  of 
Nicaragua,  was  President  Wilson's  choice  for  the 
office.  General  Chamorro  has  been  for  years  one  of 
the  active  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party.  For  the 
last  three  years  he  has  been  Nicaraguan  minister  to 
Washington. 

Colonel  Milan  Pribitchevitch,  who  commanded  the 
rear  guard  of  the  Serbian  army  in  its  retreat  before  the 
Germans  and  Bulgarians  last  winter,  has  arrived  in 
this  country,  and  will  aid  in  the  collection  of  funds  for 
the  distressed  Serbians.  He  was  badly  wounded  and 
has  not  yet  fully  recuperated. 

Lidj  Jeassu,  who  was  recently  dethroned  as  king  of 
the  Abyssinian  domains,  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
Emperor  Menelik,  in  1913,  his  mother  being  Menelik's 
second  daughter.  Among  his  first  acts  was  the  creation 
of  his  father  as  King  of  Wollo  and  Nigi.  Lidj  Jeassu 
being  a  minor,  administration  has  been  carried  on  since 
his  accession  by  regents. 

Giovanni  della  Chiesa,  brother  of  the  Pope,  is  an  ad- 
miral in  the  Italian  navy,  and  has  a  son  fighting  on 
the  Isonzo  front.  Young  della  Chiesa  was  studying 
in  the  Genoa  Engineering  College  before  Italy  went 
into  the  war.  He  at  once  joined  the  Military  School 
at  Turin  and  was  among  the  first  of  the  new  officers 
to  go  to  the  front. 

James  Shearer,  who  is  announced  in  a  cable  from 
London  as  having  perfected  a  new  device  which  enables 
surgeons  to  obtain  a  daylight  picture  of  any  organ  of 
the  body,  is  a  Scotsman  who  received  his  medical  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  He  is  now  a  sergeant  in  the 
British  Medical  Corps.  The  discovery  is  claimed  to  be 
as  remarkable  in  the  furtherance  of  surgery  as  the  X- 
ray.  and  is  now  on  trial  in  the  British  hospitals  in 
France.  Dr.  Shearer  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Washington. 

Ramon  Valdez.  who  has  been  inaugurated  president 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Panama  and  of  Colombia.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  under  President  Diaz,  and  from  October,  1912, 
to  May,  1913,  he  was  minister  from  the  former  republic 
to  this  country.  He  has  been  vice-president  of  Panama. 
He  is  adroit,  suave,  gains  his  ends  with  a  minimum  of 
words  and  effort,  and  is  expert  in  all  the  necessities  of 
successful  revolution  and  fluctuating  administration. 
He  comes  to  power  with  national  financial  credit  in 
Panama  at  a  low  stage. 

Constant  Cordier,  who  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  mili- 
tary department  of  Harvard  University,  was  stationed 
in  Boston  last  year  in  charge  of  the  recruiting  station, 
and  when  Harvard  decided  to  have  a  regiment  of 
volunteers  for  service  he  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of 
supervising  the  drill.  His  success  in  dealing  with  this 
problem  was  marked,  and  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises in  June  he  wis  honored  with  a  degree  by  the 
university.  Now  comes  this  appointment,  in  which  the 
government  and  the  university  cooperate,  the  govern- 
ment assigning  the  army  officer  under  the  terms  of  the 
recently  enacted  army  bill. 

General  Ludendorff,  whose  appointment  to  the  post 
of  quartermaster-general  practically  renders  him  second 
in  command  of  the  German  armies  in  the  field,  grad- 
uated from  the  Plbn  Military  School  in  1882.  He  has 
served  in  both  the  land  and  the  naval  divisions  of  his 
country's  arms.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  was 
still  only  a  major-general,  a  rank  to  which  he  was 
promoted  in  April,  1914,  together  with  the  command 
of  the  Eighty-Fifth  Infantry  Brigade,  so  that  in  the 
two  and  one-half  years  that  have  since  elapsed  his 
promotion  has  been  unusually  rapid.  The  Order  Pour 
le  Merite  with  oak  leaves,  and  the  Iron  Cross,  first 
and  second  class,  are  his  chief  decorations. 

Captain  Schwartzkoff,  in  command  of  the  German 
commercial  submarine  Bremen,  whose  whereabouts  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mystery,  despite  rumors  of  capture,  was 
for  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Steamship  Company.  He  served  for  years  on  the 
steamer  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  and  distinguished 
himself  in  rescue  work  in  the  Hoboken  pier  fire  in 
1900.  He  was  the  first  officer  of  the  Prinz  Friederich 
Wilhelm  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  steamer  was 
then  at  Spitzbergen  on  a  polar  excursion,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  home  port  without  encountering 
the  British  fleet. 

Sir  James  Alfred  Ewing,  who  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  Edinburgh  University,  is  a  graduate  of 
that  institution.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to  profes- 
sional work.  Prior  to  his  present  appointment  he  held 
the  chair  of  mechanical  engineering  in  the  Imperial 
Un.versity  of  Japan,  and  the  chair  of  engineering  at 
University  College,  Dundee.  He  has  found  time  to 
pr  isecute  original  researches,  of  which  the  results  are 
si  valuable  that  the  Royal  Society  has  awarded  him  its 
g..»d  medal.  At  the  present  time  he  is  engaged  upon 
an  important  examination  of  the  effect  of  stress  upon 


the  crystalline  structure  of  metals.  In  1903  he  was 
appointed  director  of  naval  education  at  the  admiralty, 
a  post  which  he  still  holds. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  VEHICLE. 


From  the  Forked  Limb  to  the  Automobile. 


From  the  forked  limb  of  a  tree  to  the  automobile 
has  the  evolution  of  the  vehicle  expanded.  For  hun- 
dreds of  years  the  chariot  reigned  supreme,  and,  bear- 
ing a  fair  resemblance  to  it  even  in  this  day,  crude 
forms  of  carts  on  two  wheels  are  to  be  seen  in  India, 
China,  Ceylon,  Mexico,  and  other  countries.  In  China 
centuries  ago  the  monocycle  was  in  great  favor.  This 
odd  vehicle,  much  like  the  modern  wheelbarrow,  is 
still  in  general  use  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  is 
propelled  by  man  power.  Among  the  two-wheeled  ve- 
hicles in  popular  use  in  the  Asiatic  world  may  be  men- 
tioned the  "ekka,"  largely  used  in  northern  India,  and 
the  famed  jinrikisha  of  Japan.  The  Romans  first  es- 
tablished the  use  of  carriages  as  private  means  of  con- 
veyance, and  with  them  these  vehicles  attained  a  great 
variety  of  form  as  well  as  of  ornamentation.  In  all 
ages  the  employment  of  wheeled  vehicles  has  depended 
largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  roads  on  which  they 
were  to  be  used,  and  the  building  of  great  highways, 
such  as  the  Appian  Way  by  Claudius  in  313  B.  C, 
as  well  as  many  others,  greatly  facilitated  the  develop- 
ment of  carriage  traveling  among  the  Romans.  In 
Rome,  as  well  as  in  other  large  cities  of  the  empire, 
it  became  necessary  to  restrict  traveling  in  carriages  to 
a  few  persons  of  high  rank,  owing  to  the  narrowness 
and  crowded  condition  of  the  streets.  For  the  same 
reason  the  transport  of  goods  along  the  streets  was 
forbidden  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  For  long  jour- 
neys and  to  convey  parties  the  "reda"  and  "carruca" 
appear  to  have  been  mostly  used.  During  the  empire 
the  carriage  which  appears  in  pictorial  representations 
of  public  ceremonials  is  the  "carpentum."  It  is  very 
light,  with  two  wheels,  sometimes  covered,  and  gen- 
erally drawn  by  two  horses.  If  a  carriage  was  drawn 
by  four  horses  they  were  yoked  abreast  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  not  in  pairs  as  now.  From  the 
Roman  "carruca"  are  traced  the  modern  English  name 
"carriage,"  the  French  "carrosse,"  and  the  Italian  "car- 
rozza."  The  "sirpea"  was  a  very  ancient  form  of 
vehicle,  the  body  of  which  was  of  osier  basketwork. 
It  originated  with  the  Gauls,  by  whom  it  was  named 
"benna,"  and  was  employed  by  them  for  the  convey- 
ance of  persons  and  goods  in  times  of  peace,  and 
baggage  and  supplies  in  time  of  war.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  the  feudal  system  throughout  Europe  the 
use  of  carriages  was  for  some  time  prohibited,  as  tend- 
ing to  render  the  vassals  less  fit  for  military  service. 
Men  of  all  grades  and  professions  rode  on  horses  or 
mules,  and  sometimes  the  monks  and  women  on  she 
asses.  Horseback  was  the  general  mode  of  traveling, 
and  hence  the  members  of  the  council,  who  at  the  Diet 
and  on  other  occasions  were  employed  as  ambassadors, 
were  called  "Rittmeister."  In  this  manner  also  great 
lords  made  their  public  entry  into  cities.  Covered  car- 
riages were  known  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  their  use  was  confined  to  ladies  of  the 
first  rank,  and  it  was  accounted  a  reproach  for  men 
to  ride  in  them.  For  a  long  time  they  were  forbidden 
even  to  women,  but  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
they  were  being  employed  by  kings  and  princes  in  long 
journeys  and  later  on  state  occasions.  The  first  time 
that  ambassadors  appeared  in  coaches  on  a  public  of- 
ficial occasion  was  at  the  imperial  commission  held  at 
Erfurt  in  1613.  Soon  after  this  coaches  became  com- 
mon all  over  Germany,  notwithstanding  various  orders 
and  admonitions  to  deter  vassals  from  using  them. 
Carriages  seem  to  have  been  used  to  some  extent  at 
quite  an  early  period  in  France,  for  there  is  still  ex- 
tant an  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair,  issued  in  1294,  by 
which  citizens'  wives  are  prohibited  from  using  them. 
It  appears,  however,  that  about  1550  there  were  only 
three  carriages  in  Paris — one  belonging  to  the  queen, 
another  to  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  the  third  to  Rene  de 
Laval,  a  very  fat  nobleman  who  was  unable  to  ride  on 
horseback.  The  first  coach  in  England  was  made  in 
1555  for  the  Earl  of  Rutland  by  Walter  Rippon,  who 
also  made  a  coach  in  1556  for  Queen  Mary,  and  in 
1564  a  state  coach  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century  the  use  of  car- 
riages and  coaches  had  become  so  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land that  in  1601  the  attention  of  Parliament  was 
drawn  to  the  subject,  and  a  bill  "to  restrain  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  coaches"  was  introduced,  which,  how- 
ever, was  rejected  on  its  second  reading.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  century  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
6000  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  In  regard  to  car- 
riage construction  it  would  seem  that  glass  windows 
or  hinged  and  completed  doors  were  unknown  prior  to 
1650.  Public  carriages  for  hire,  or  hackney  coaches, 
were  introduced  into  London  in  1625  and  rapidly  grew 
in  popularity.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
king  and  court,  who  thought  they  would  ruin  the  roads, 
they  grew  to  number- over  300  by  1650.  In  Paris  they 
were  introduced  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV  by 
Nicholas  Sauvage,  who  lived  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin  at 
the  sign  of  St.  Fiacre,  from  which  circumstance  hack- 
ney carriages  in  Paris  have  since  been  called  "fiacres." 
By  1694  there  were  over  700  of  these  conveyances  in 
London. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Building  Upon  the  Sand. 
Tis   well   to   woo,    'tis  well   to   wed, 

For  so  the  world  has  done 
Since   myrtles  grew   and   roses  blew 

And  morning  brought  the  sun. 

But  have  a  care,  ye  young  and  fair  ; 

Be   sure   ye   pledge   with  truth ; 
Be  certain  that  your  love  will  wear 

Beyond  the  days  of  youth. 

For  if  ye  give  not  heart  to  heart, 

As  well  as  hand  for  hand, 
You'll  find  you've  played  the  "unwise  part," 

And   "built  upon  the   sand." 

'Tis  well  to  save,  'tis  well  to  have 

A  goodly  store  of  gold, 
And   hold   enough   of   sterling  stuff, 

For  charity   is   cold. 

But  place  not  all  your  hopes  and  trust 

In  what  the  deep  mine  brings  ; 
We  can  not  live  on  yellow  dust, 

Unmixed  with  purer  things. 

And   he  who   piles  up  wealth   alone 

Will  often  have  to  stand 
Behind  his  coffer-chest,  and  own 

'Tis  "built  upon  the  sand." 

'Tis  good  to  speak  in  kindly  guise, 

And  soothe  whate'er  we  can ; 
For  speech  should  bind  the  human  mind 

And  love  link  man  to  man. 

But  stay  not  at  the  gentle  words ; 

Let  deeds  with   language  dwell ; 
The   one  who  pities   starving  birds 

Should  scatter  crumbs  as  well. 

The   mercy   that   is   warm   and   true 

Must  lend  a  helping  hand ; 
For  those  who  talk,  yet  fail  to  do, 

But  "build  upon  the   sand."       — Eliza  Cook. 


A  Place  in  Thy  Memory,  Dearest. 
A  place  in  thy  memory,  deafest, 

Is  all  that  I  claim, 
To  pause  and  look  back  when  thou  hearest 

The  sound  of  my  name. 
Another  may  woo  thee,   nearer, 

Another  may  win  and  wear ; 
I  care  not  though  he  be  dearer, 

If  I   am  remembered  there. 

Remember  me — not  as  a  lover 

Whose  hope  was  cross'd, 
Whose  bosom  can  never  recover 

The  light  it  hath  lost, 
As  the  young  bride  remembers  the  mother 

She  loves,  though  she  never  may  see, 
As  a  sister  remembers  a  brother, 

O,  dearest !  remember  me. 

Could  I  be  thy  true  lover,  dearest, 

Could'st  thou  smile  on  me, 
I  would  be  the  fondest  and  nearest 

That  ever  loved  thee ! 
But  a  cloud  on  my  pathway  is  glooming 

That  never  must  burst  upon  thine ; 
And  Heaven,  that  made  thee  all  blooming, 

Ne'er  made  thee  to  writher  on  mine. 

Remember  me  then  ! — O,   remember, 

My   calm,    light   love ; 
Though  bleak  as  the  blasts  of  November 

My   life   may  prove, 
That  life  will,  though  lonely,  be  sweet, 

If  its  brightest  enjoyment  should  be, 
A  smile  and  kind  word  when  we  meet, 

And  a  place  in  thy  memory.     — Gerald  Griffin. 


The  Old,  Old  Home. 
When   I   long  for  sainted  memories 

Like   angels'  troops  they  come, 
If  I  fold  my  eyes  to  ponder 

On  the  old,  old  home. 
The  heart  has  many  passages 

Through  which  the  feelings  roam, 
But   its   middle    aisle   is   sacred 

To  the  thoughts  of  old,  old  home. 

Where   infancy  was   sheltered, 

Like  rosebuds  from  the  blast ; 
Where  girlhood's  brief  elysium 

In  joyousness  was  passed; 
To  that  sweet  spot  forever, 

As  to  some  hallowed  dome, 
Life's  pilgrim  bends  her  vision — 

'Tis  her  old,  old  home. 

A  father  sat,  how  proudly, 

By  that  old  hearthstone's  rays 
And"  told  his  children  stories 

Of  his  early  manhood's  days ; 
And  one  soft  eye  was  beaming 

From  child  to  child  'twould  roam  ; 
Thus  a  mother  counts  her  treasures, 

In  the  old,  old  home. 

The  birthday  gifts  and  festivals, 

The  blended  vesper  hymn, 
(Some  dear  one  who  was  swelling  it 

Is  with  the  Seraphim ;) 
The  fond  "good-nights"  at  bedtime — 

How  quiet  sleep  would  come, 
And  fold  us  altogether 

In  the  old,  old  home. 

Like  a  wreath  of  scented  flowers, 

Close  intertwined  each  heart ; 
But  time  and  change  in  concert, 

Have  blown  the  wreath  apart. 
But  dear  and  sainted  memories 

Like  angels  ever  come, 
If  I  fold  my  arms  and  ponder 

On  the  old,  old  home. 


The  number  of  new  oil  wells  started  in  the  California 
fields  since  the  first  of  the  year  has  passed  the  500  mark. 


October  21,  1916. 
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HEINRICH  CONRIED. 


Montrose  J.  Moses  Writes  the  Biography  of  the  Late  Mana- 
ger of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 


The  late  Heinrich  Conried's  career,  as  set  forth  in 
Montrose  J.  Moses'  biography  of  him,  gave  emphasis 
to  the  fact  that  when  a  man  sets  a  life  goal  and  works 
unremittingly  toward  only  that  end,  he  nearly  always 
has  his  reward.  This  son  of  a  weaver  made  up  his 
mind  during  his  childhood,  passed  in  a  little  town  in 
Austrian  Silesia,  that  he  wanted  to  become  an  actor. 
As  he  grew  older  the  desire  for  domination  developed, 
and  the  managerial  ambition  was  hatched.  Almost  at 
the  outset  of  his  stage  career  he  was  in  trouble  because 
he  wanted  to  rule.  And  ere  he  died  he  had  been 
manager  for  five  years  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  one  of  the  greatest  musical  or- 
ganizations in  the  world.  Before  that  he  had  achieved 
marked  success  as  manager  of  the  Irving  Place  The- 
atre, the  American  home  of  German  drama. 

As  a  boy,  Conned  collected  and  sold  butterflies  in 
order  to  obtain  money  for  theatre  tickets.  He  sought 
the  friendship  of  actors.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  had 
become  a  member  of  the  company  at  the  Burg  Theatre 
in  Vienna.  At  barely  twenty-one  he  was  stage  di- 
rector, then  manager,  of  the  Liepzig  Stadt  Theatre, 
which  had  been  a  failure,  but  which,  under  his  rule, 
achieved  complete  artistic  and  commercial  success. 

His  work  came  to  the  attention  of  Adolph  Neuen- 
dorf!, who  was  producing  drama  at  the  Thalia  Theatre 
in  Xew  York.  He  brought  Conried  back  with  him, 
and  the  youth  entered  upon  his  marvelous  American 
career. 

Conried  had  not  been  in  America  long  before  he 
gave  up  a  good  salary  as  an  actor  to  become  manager 
of  various  "barnstorming"  companies.  He  made  little 
money — but  he  was  a  manager.  He  finally  settled  in 
New  York,  where  he  produced  light  opera,  German 
drama,  anything  that  came  to  his  hand,  in  any  theatre 
of  which  he  could  get  control.  He  made  a  success 
of  the  Casino,  added  to  his  fame  as  manager  of  the 
Irving  Place,  then  took  the  Metropolitan. 

Francis  Wilson,  in  telling  Mr.  Moses  of  Conried's 
work  as  manager  of  the  Casino,  says: 

At  rehearsal,  the  actor  in  him  was  always  uppermost.  He 
was  a  tremendous  poseur,  and  a  worker,  thoughtless  of 
others.  He  would  act  every  one's  parts,  exhausting  them,  but 
outwardly  never  seeming  exhausted  himself.  I  believe  he 
never  realized  that  conditions  in  the  American  theatre  were 
not  what  they  were  in  Germany;  abroad,  those  actors  re- 
hearsing in  the  day  were  not  obliged  to  play  that  night.  But 
we  did  both  at  the  Casino  ;  there  was  no  alternating  of  casts. 
Conried  kept  his  people  working  so  late  that  there  was  neither 
time  for  food  nor  rest.  But  he  would  always  go  home,  dress 
immaculately  and  theatrically,  and  return  to  the  theatre,  look- 
ing calm  and  unconcerned.  During  the  evening  he  would 
faint  behind  the  stage  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Yet  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  his  actors  might  feel  the  same  physical 
strain. 

One  day  at  rehearsal  the  young  leading  man  did  not  throw 
the  proper  passion  into  his  scene.  Conried  brushed  him  aside, 
and  acted  it  vigorously  and  with  the  necessary  fervor.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  Conried  was  an  excellent  stage  manager, 
but  his  sway  was  arbitrary,  except  when  some  one  would 
oppose  him  arbitrarily,  when  he  would  weaken.  He  always 
wanted  to  be  announced  with  a  flare  of  trumpets.  If,  while 
on  the  stage,  he  happened  to  show  any  new  piece  of  business, 
he  would  look  around  him  consciously,  to  see  how  far  it  was 
taking  effect.  He  was  always  very  serious,  and  his  expres- 
sion was  unfailingly  tragic. 

His  biographer,  through  reminiscences  furnished  by 
Jefferson  de  Angelis,  is  able  to  set  forth  further  some 
of  Conried's  peculiarities: 

Conried  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  every  detail.  He  never  re- 
laxed his  vigilance,  so  desirous  was  he  that  everything  should 
be  as  perfect  as  possible.  Often,  in  after  years,  when  he  was 
at  the  Metropolitan,  he  would  dress  as  one  of  the  chorus  and 
go  about  the  stage,  watching  every  one  and  everything. 
Even  in  the  Casino  days  he  was  given  to  that  habit.  On 
one  such  occasion  the  irreverent  De  Angelis,  passing  him 
during  some  stage  business,  plucked  off  his  wig  and  false 
beard.  Conried,  horror-stricken,  darted  off  the  stage  in  a 
fury,  but  by  the  time  De  Angelis  made  his  exit,  his  anger 
had   abated,    and  the   two    laughed  heartily   over  the   incident. 

Although  Conried's  theatrical  ventures  were  diversi- 
fied, his  chief  aim  was  the  production  of  German 
drama.  The  opportunity  to  carry  out  this  ambition 
came  when  he  was  given  charge  of  the  Irving  Place 
Theatre : 

With  characteristic  zeal  and  self-confidence,  Conried  once 
more  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  production  of  German 
drama.  And  he  was  so  far  more  successful  that  his  regime 
at  the  Irving  Place  stands  forth  as  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ment, even  in  the  light  of  the  later  innovations  made  at  the 
Metropolitan   Opera  House. 

He  assumed  control  with  a  pronounced  determination  to 
discountenance  the  vicious  "star"  system  which  at  that  time 
dominated  the  American  stage,  and  was  to  dominate  it  for 
several  decades  to  come.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  treat 
his  audiences  to  a  succession  of  popular  idols,  but  he  re- 
solved rather  to  establish  a  consistently,  evenly  efficient  stock 
company.  This  basic  principle  was  responsible  for  much  of 
the  astounding  and  unique  reputation  the  Irving  Place  The- 
atre began  to  gain  for  itself.  It  became  the  one  permanent 
theatrical  organization  in  New  York,  standing  for  the  tradi- 
tion of  true  histrionic  art,  thoughtfulness,  refinement,  culti- 
vation of  form,  subordination  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  sub- 
mission— in  short  for  everything  opposed  to  the  popular  the- 
atrical vogue.  He  kept  the  organization  constantly  at  an  ex- 
traordinarily high  level.  Not  often  did  one  find  the  Irving 
Place  Theatre  Company  unequal  to  its  task.  Surveying  the 
actual  accomplishment,  one  can  but  marvel  that  there  was 
not  more  evidence  of  haste  than  there  was.  Often  the  per- 
formances were  brilliant;  nearly  always  they  were  even  in 
their  artistic  conception. 


Conried  was  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  best: 

He  was  ever  vigilant  in  search  for  new  material.  The  new 
playwrights — Sudermann,  Fulda,  Bleibtreu,  and  Hauptmann 
— were  made  familiar  at  the  Irving  Place  Theatre  before 
;hey  were  known  to  the  English  stage.  Plays  by  these  authors 
were  brought  out  simultaneously  in  Berlin  and  in  New  York. 
And  let  it  be  emphasized  that  Conried  was  the  first  pro- 
ducer to  pay  royalties  to  French  and  German  authors,  who 
were  not  at  that  time  protected  by  copyright  in  America. 

In  spite  of  his  contemporaneousness,  however,  Heinrich 
Conried  never  forgot  German  literary  tradition.  No  matter 
how  brilliant  the  "new"  product  might  be,  no  matter  how 
distinctively  presented,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce a  classic.  An  annual  Schiller  festival  was  held  by  him, 
and  this  did  much  to  endear  Conried  to  the  many  senti- 
mental, homesick  Germans  in  New  York  at  that  period. 

From  the  very  outset,  therefore,  the  Irving  Place  Theatre 
became  unique  and  synonymous  with  all  that  was  artistic. 
People  knew  that  they  could  depend  on  seeing  really  note- 
worthy plays.  An  evening  spent  there  was  in  the  way  of  an 
intellectual  treat.  And  more  than  that,  Conried  succeeded  in 
unifying  his  German  audiences.  Night  after  night  they  came, 
until  they  began  to  regard  themselves  as  one  big  family. 
They  visited  each  other  between  the  acts,  and  when  the  play 
was  over  they  went  to  Luchow's  for  supper  and  to  exchange 
opinions.  Over  the  beer,  of  an  evening,  one  could  see  the 
critic,  the  actor,  and  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
German  Theatre.  It  was  as  near  the  Continental  idea  as 
one  could  get  in  New  York. 

Here    is    an    interesting    illustration    of    Conried's 

methods : 

Though  Conried  was  loath  to  criticize  English,  American, 
or  French  actors,  he  often  narrated  how  he  changed  Bern- 
hardt's  "L'Aiglon"  scene  before  the  mirror.  "If  you  hold 
the  candle  so,"  so  he  explained,  taking  the  light  from  her, 
"it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  see  anything,  so  great  will 
be  the  glare  between  you  and  the  mirror.  But  what  you 
should  do  is  to  hold  the  candle  back  of  you  slightly — like 
this."     He  was  ever  quick  in  gaining  the  best  effects. 

Conried  looked  upon  the  Irving  Place  venture  as 
more  than  a  mere  theatrical  affair.  He  wanted  to  make 
it  educational,  and  to  that  end  got  in  touch  with  uni- 
versities, not  only  giving  lectures  at  the  various  col- 
leges, but  fixing  special  rates  for  students  who  attended 
his  theatre.  Professor  William  H.  Carpenter  of  Co- 
lumbia University  tells  Mr.  Moses : 

All  students  in  my  classes  went  religiously  to  the  Irving 
Place  Theatre.  The  power  of  visualization  is  great,  especially 
when  a  play  has  to  be  read  or  studied.  One  day  I  was  talking 
to  Professor  Kuno  Francke  of  Harvard  about  this,  and  telling 
him  of  the  advantage  of  having  the  Irving  Place  Theatre  al- 
most as  a  laboratory  for  my  students.  And  it  was  during 
this  conversation  that  I  suggested  the  scheme  of  having 
Conried  visit  Cambridge  with  his  company.  "Do  you  think 
he  would  do  it?'  asked  the  professor  skeptically.  I  had  pre- 
viously suggested  the  scheme  to  the  director,  and  he  had 
eagerly  assented  to  the  proposal.  So  I  took  Francke  to  the 
Irving  Place  Theatre,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  details 
were  arranged.  In  my  copy  of  the  Harvard  edition  of 
"Iphigenie,"  which  Conried  gave  me,  and  which  was  the  play 
selected  for  the  occasion,  there  is  this  inscription  on  the  fly- 
leaf: "To  one  who  made  the  performance  possible."  I  went 
with  the  company  to  Harvard.  Conried  used  always  to  make 
these  excursions  to  the  universities  sort  of  family  parties, 
and  would  surround  himself  with   his  friends. 

Mr.  Conried  thus  expressed  to  the  author  his  opinion 
of  the  essential  difference  between  the  American  and 
the  German  theatre-goer: 

The  American  goes  to  the  theatre  for  amusement  only. 
The  German  playgoer  wants  to  take  something  home  with  him. 
He  lives  on  discussions  of  the  play,  making  the  theme  serve 
him  as  food  for  thought  for  many  days.  The  American  theatre- 
goer does  not  think.  He  never  stops  to  consider  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  electric  lights  bursting  from  an  orange  grove  in 
"L'Aiglon"  production  at  a  period  when  Edison  hadn't  been 
born. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Conried's  success  at  the  Irving  Place 
brought  him  fame  and  distinction;  and  when  Maurice 
Grau  collapsed  because  of  his  arduous  duties  as  man- 
ager of  the  Metropolitan,  Mr.  Conried  was  chosen  to 
take  his  place.  Of  his  methods,  and  of  the  fearful 
strain  of  the  work,  Mr.  Moses  says : 

To  the  administration  of  his  work  Mr.  Conried  brought  the 
iron  hand  of  discipline  which  he  had  exerted  so  persistently 
at  the  Irving  Place  Theatre,  and  which  resulted  in  a  suc- 
cessful policy,  however  much  it  may  have  likewise  resulted 
in  his  being  disliked  by  many  members  of  his  company.  His 
attitude  toward  the  temperamental  opera  singers  was  equally 
as  stern,  and  resulted  in  many  curious  disputes,  and  often 
very  peremptory  correspondence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  impresario  lives  a  pace  that  kills. 
Few  men  have  the  constitution  to  survive  the  wear  and  tear 
and  strain  of  grand  opera  management.  For  not  only  are 
they  kept  at  a  tension  at  home,  but  in  the  competitive  search 
for  "stars"  they  become  the  scourge  of  Europe,  binding  the 
great  singers  with  contracts  that  will  keep  them  away  from 
Continental  cities  during  the  operatic  seasons.  Their  sum- 
mers are  spent  in  exciting  journeys  from  town  to  town,  test- 
ing voices,  and  arranging  for  the  release  of  singers  connected 
with  the  municipal  opera  houses  of  Germany  or  elsewhere. 

There  is  little  rest  for  the  impresario  from  year  to  year. 
His  ingenuity  is  eternally  taxed.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
we  find  him  a  wreck  at  the  time  of  his  retirement.  Maurice 
Grau  and  Heinrich  Conried  were  both  obliged  to  relinquish 
their  executive  duties,  very  largely  because  their  constitutions 
were  undermined  by  the  work,  and  they  scarcely  survived  their 
resignations  a  twelvemonth. 

And  that  is  far  from  being  a  complete  account  of  the 
troubles  of  an  impresario : 

Seated  in  his  office  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the 
impresario  has  a  network  of  communications  spreading  every- 
where throughout  the  building.  He  employs  alert  agents 
abroad,  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  members  of  the  chorus. 
The  contract  with  these  agents  usually  designates  so  many 
German  singers,  so  many  French  singers,  and  so  many 
Italians  needed  for  the  season.  He  has  his  press  representa- 
tive, who  keeps  the  newspapers  informed  as  to  the  slightest 
variation  in  the  operatic  temperature.  And,  as  he  sits  at  his 
desk,  he  has  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  readjust 
all  his  plans  because  of  the  vagary  of  some  singer.  He  has 
to  hold  a  firm  hand  over  the  head  of  recalcitrant  artists.  He 
is  obliged  to   attend  rehearsals,   and  to  listen  to  reports  from 


the  enormous  artistic  staff  that  looks  toward  him  for  instruc- 
tion or  correction. 

They  are  all  clamoring  for  the  impresario — the  stage  car- 
penter, costumers,  members  of  the  corps  de  ballet,  the  chorus, 
among  whom  the  impresario  often  has  to  wander  during  a 
performance,  the  technical  director,  and  the  property-master. 
His  hand  must  be  upon  the  pulse  of  every  department :  he 
must  know  what  the  general  business  manager  and  his  assist- 
ants are  doing;  the  chief  electrician,  the  various  stage  man- 
agers, the  chorus  master,  and  the  ballet  master — all  have  their 
woes  to  relate;  and  there  are  the  varied  complications  that 
arise  from  exacting  musical  directors. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  the  impresario  attends  the 
long  and  tedious  rehearsals  day  in  and  day  out,  sometimes 
lasting  from  11  in  the  morning  until  7  in  the  evening.  "Oh," 
said  Mr.  Caruso,  "it  is  true  that  I  get  $2000  for  a  perform- 
ance, but  think  of  the  rehearsals!  I  have  to  work  for  my 
money." 

The  producer  of  opera  is  in  constant  conflict  with 
the  "artistic  temperament"  of  his  stars : 

But,  even  though  an  impresario  may  feel  around  for  the 
proper  casting  of  his  operas,  he  is  very  careful  not  to  make 
rash  promises  to  his  singers.  It  often  happens  that  his  stars 
will  guard  jealously  certain  roles  as  belonging  distinctively 
to  them.  When  Hammerstein  engaged  Cavalieri  for  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House,  he  promised  her,  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment of  enthusiasm,  that  she  should  appear  in  "Thais,"  a 
role  that  had  gained  her  a  reputation  in  Paris.  But  when 
Miss  Mary  Garden  heard  of  this  promise — which  had  aiso 
been  made  to  her — she  sent  an  emphatic  cable  to  Hammer- 
stein, declaring  that  either  he  would  change  his  mind  or 
accept  her  resignation  !  Opera  lovers  remember  the  bringing 
to  mark  of  this  impresario.  He  wrote  an  apologetic  letter  to 
Miss  Garden,  declaring  that  he  would  most  assuredly  abide 
by  his  promise  to  her.  So  Cavalieri  was  stricken  from  the 
cast.  What  was  the  result  of  this  faux  pas  on  the  part  of 
Hammerstein  ?  It  became  a  delicate  situation.  Factions  im- 
mediately developed  among  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
singers.  The  Italians  were  at  war  with  the  French  because 
the  impresario  had  decided  for  the  Garden  rather  than  for 
the  Cavalieri  !  Truly,  the  impresario  is  often  between  the 
devil   and  the   deep   sea. 

Here  is  an  interesting  story  of  how  Conried  "found" 
Caruso: 

There  were  many  contracts  which  Conried  found  in  his 
desk  when  he  succeeded  Grau  at  the  Metropolitan  of  which 
he  did  not  take  advantage.  In  fact,  it  was  purely  by  accident 
that  he  renewed  Grau's  contract  with  Caruso.  For  as  we 
have  said,  Mr.  Conried,  when  he  became  impresario,  was 
ignorant  of  most  musical  matters,  and  had  never  heard  of  the 
great  Italian  tenor.     Here  is  the  true  story  of  his  "find"  : 

Mr.  Conried  went  to  the  Italian  consulate  in  New  York, 
and  inquired  of  the  consul  who  was  the  greatest  living  tenor. 
The  prompt  reply  was,  "Caruso."  He  next  cabled  Covent 
Garden  and  across  the  sea  came  the  assurance,  "Caruso." 
Then,  one  day,  so  the  story  continues,  he  was  having  his 
shoes  shined.  "Who  is  the  greatest  Italian  tenor  living?"  he 
asked  the  bootblack.  And  the  answer  came  without  hesitation, 
"Caruso."  He  rushed  down  to  the  Italian  Savings  Bank  in 
New  York  City.  "Who  is  the  greatest  Italian  singer?"  he 
asked  President  Francolini.  "Caruso,  of  course,"  was  the 
reply.  "And  what  is  more,"  the  president  continued,  "the  sec- 
retary of  this  bank,  Signor  Simonelli,  knows  Caruso's  agent." 
In  this  indirect  fashion  Conried  got  in  touch  with  the  great 
Italian    tenor. 

One  morning,  soon  after  he  arrived  in  Europe,  Conried 
and  his  son  were  walking  the  streets  of  Berlin,  when  they 
met  Herr  Rudolf  Christians,  who  is  now  director  of  the 
German  Theatre  in  New  York.  The  latter  told  Conried  he 
was  on  his  way  to  a  certain  Italian  restaurant  for  luncheon, 
and  that  he  was  going  there  because  the  proprietor  had  prom- 
ised to  let  him  hear  a  phonographic  record  of  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  truly  remarkable  tenor  voice.  Every  one,  it 
seemed,  was  buying  these  records !  The  tenor's  name  was 
Caruso.  The  matter  dropped  from  Mr.  Conried's  mind  until 
he  arrived  in  Paris.  He  and  his  son  were  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens,  when  they  passed  a  phonograph  store,  and  the 
memory  of  Caruso  once  more  occurring  to  Mr.  Conried,  he 
dropped  in  and  asked  to  hear  the  Caruso  record  played.  It 
was  thus  that  he  first  heard  the  great  tenor's  voice. 


Heinrich   Conried.     By  Montrose  J.  Moses. 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $2.50  net. 


New 


Gathering  spruce  gum  has  long  since  become  one 
of  the  steady  minor  industries  of  Maine,  where  every, 
year  about  15,000  tons  of  crude  gum,  valued  at  a  third 
of  a  million  dollars,  are  harvested.  The  crude  article 
is  formed  as  the  result  of  injury  to  red  and  black 
spruce  trees.  Hedgehogs  feed  upon  the  inner  bark  of 
the  trees  and  the  injuries  they  cause,  known  as  "hog 
cuts,"  are  fruitful  sources  of  gum.  Lightning  scars, 
frost  cracks,  old  blazes,  and  the  abrasions  caused  by 
falling  trees,  and  even  sap  sucker  drills  are  other 
occasions  for  gum  formation.  Around  the  edges  of 
such  wounds  little  nodules  appear  and  gradually  de- 
velop into  lumps  or  teats.  A  wide  scar  heals  slowly 
and  may  produce  gum  around  the  entire  wounded  area, 
while  a  narrow  seam  closes  so  quickly  that  only  a 
single  row  of  these   "nuggets"   is  possible. 


In  the  very  bottom  of  the  Grand  Canon  lies  the  dark, 
inconspicuous  rocks,  mostly  tough  crystalline  granite 
gneiss  and  schist,  the  oldest  in  the  canon  and  among 
the  oldest  in  the  world.  They  were  in  part  deposited 
as  sands  and  muds  in  a  sea,  in  part  accumulated  as 
lava  flows,  and  in  part  intruded  beneath  the  surface 
as  molten  rock.  AH  these  materials  became  solidified, 
and  later  they  were  slowly  heaved  and  crumpled  into 
mountains  which  were  in  time  worn*  down  by  rain, 
rivers,  and  perhaps  the  waves  of  the  sea  to  a  nearly 
level  land  surface.  This  surface  finally  sank  beneath 
the  sea  and  became  the  floor  on  which  fresh  sediments 
began  to  accumulate.  Twice  at  least  was  this  mighty 
cycle  repeated  in  the  Grand  Canon  region. 

Dogwood  was  the  source  of  the  famous  "Indian  red" 
with  which  the  vain  warriors  dyed  their  eagle  feather^ 
and  buckskin  clothes.     They  procured  the  dye  from 
roots  of  the  tree.     This  is  probably  the  most  bri 
dye  to  be  procured  from  American  trees. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through. 

This  story  by  Mr.  Wells  will  be  read  fifty 
years  hence  by  those  who  want  an  authorita- 
tive and  artistic  picture  of  the  attitude  of  the 
average  Englishman  toward  the  war  in  its 
early  stages.  For  there  will  be  no  better  pic- 
ture than  this.  It  is  in  no  way  speculative, 
so  that  there  can  be  nothing  to  amend  or 
change.  It  is  not  historical,  so  that  it  will  be 
unaffected  by  future  revelations.  It  is  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  contemporary  English  life  of 
the  middle  classes,  who  refused  to  believe 
that  war  was  possible  and  who  awoke  to  an 
inefficient  realization  that  the  "impossible" 
storm   had   actually  burst. 

The  hero  is  Mr.  Britling,  philosopher,  es- 
sayist, and  country  gentleman.  We  look  out 
upon  Mr.  Britling's  England  with  its  com- 
fortable equanimities,  its  conventions,  and  its 
assurances  of  eternal  stability.  It  sees  no 
greater  cloud  than  Ireland,  and  even  Ireland 
is  a  matter  for  tea-table  discussions  that 
rarely  rise  above  the  academic. 

Then  comes  the  war,  and  Mr.  Britling's 
mind  staggers  at  the  spectacle  of  the  tre- 
mendous reality.  He  looks  at  it  as  at  a 
dream  that  slowly  becomes  substantial  and 
horrid.  All  his  philosophies  and  ideals  must 
be  reshaped,  and  we  see  his  intellectual  pro- 
cesses gradually  adapt  themselves  to  the  domi- 
nant note  or  tragedy.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  an  event  that  seems  to  be  the  negation  of 
God?  Into  what  scheme  of  evolution  can  it 
fit?  Mr.  Britling  tries  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions as  these,  bewildered  by  their  enormity, 
staggered  by  the  chaos  that  they  disclose. 
Then  comes  the  news  that  his  own  son  has 
been  killed  in  battle. 

It  is  a  tremendous  piece  of  writing,  even 
for  Mr.  Wells.  It  nearly  overpowers.  The 
surpassing  art  of  the  picture  is  only  mo- 
mentarily forgotten  in  its  passionate  tragedy. 
The  letter  that  Mr.  Britling  writes  to  the  rela- 
tives of  his  German  tutor,  who  also  have  been 
killed,  deserves  to  be  immortal.  It  is  an 
epitome  of  war's  pathos  and  terror.  And 
there  is  nothing  more  pitiful  than  the  sight  of 
the  intellectual  who  has  been  bludgeoned  to 
his  knees  by  the  strokes  of  an  inescapable  and 
inexplicable  fate. 

There  is  so  much  more  in  the  story  than 
can  be  indicated  by  a  review.  The  reader 
must  find  it  for  himself.  We  have  eloquent 
glimpses  of  British  inefficiency  and  red  tape, 
and  searching  comments  on  the  attitude  of 
America.  "Think  of  it,"  says  Mr.  Britling  to 
his  American  friend  Direck.  "  'Nix  on  the 
war.'  Here  is  the  whole  fate  of  mankind  at 
stake,  and  America's  contribution  is  a  little 
grumbling  when  the  Germans  sank  the  Lust- 
tania,  and  no  end  of  grumbling  when  we  hold 
up  a  ship  or  two  and  some  fool  of  a  harbor- 
master makes  an  overcharge.  Otherwise— 
'Nix  on  the  war.'  " 

To  overlook  this  best  of  all  books  by  the 
best  of  all  living  novelists  would  be  to  lose 
what  ought  not  to  be  lost. 

Mr.  Buttling  Sees  It  Through.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
SI. 50. 


India  and  Its  Faiths. 

Of  books  written  to  prove  the  inferiority 
of  Indian  religion  and  thought — missionary 
promotion  pleas — we  have  had  more  than 
enough.  Of  serious  efforts  to  understand  and 
to  appreciate  the  philosophy  and  ideals  of 
India  we  can  never  have  enough,  and  for  this 
reason  there  ought  to  be  unstinted  welcome 
for  a  volume  such  as  this,  so  unmistakably 
stamped  by  sincerity  and  intelligence. 

Mr.  Pratt  went  to  India  as  a  student  of 
philosophy,  and  he  did  the  work  of  a  student 
with  a  thoroughness  and  an  impartiality  that 
are  beyond  praise.  He  acquired  a  scholarly 
knowledge  of  the  Hindu  systems,  he  sets  it 
forth  with  the  illumination  of  a  keen  intel- 
ligence, and  he  is  ungrudging  in  his  bestowal 
of  admiration  wherever  admiration  is  due. 
His   book   is    a    substantial    one   of   some    500 
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of   which   one-half  is   devoted   to   Hin- 

a    considerable    section    to    Buddhism, 

chapter  each  to  six  other  systems,  in- 

;  Christianity.     Those  who   are  anxious 

thoroughly    human    work    on    India,    a 

that    is    beyond    criticism    from    every 

of  view,  will  find  it  here. 

a  and  Its  Faiths.     By  James  Bissett  Pratt. 

Houghton   Mifflin   Company;    $4  net. 


The  Rising  Tide. 

Mrs.  Deland  seems  to  have  set  out  to  paint 
for  us  the  picture  of  the  "modern"  young 
woman,  and  having  duly  inspected  it  we 
should  like  to  turn  its  face  to  the  wall.  Her 
heroine's  conception  of  a  woman's  career  is 
one  of  unadulterated  selfishness.  She  has 
rights,  but  she  has  no  duties.  The  family  in- 
terferes with  self-expression,  and  therefore 
the  family  must  go.  To  outrage  the  conven- 
tions of  decency  is  a  mark  of  independence. 
and  therefore  the  conventions  are  outraged. 
She  yearns  for  economic  independence,  but 
she  will  neither  study  nor  learn  that  she  may 
attain  to  it.     And  she  is  hard   and  heartless. 

Whether  the  "rising  tide"  is  actually  a 
tide  or  only  a  ripple  is  yet  to  be  determined. 
But  we  need  have  no  doubt  that  human  life 
would  be  intolerable  if  it  were  committed  to 
the  guidance  or  control  of  such  unpleasant 
people   as   Mrs.   Deland  has  here  depicted. 

The  Rising  Tide.  By  Margaret  Deland.  New 
York:    Harper   &   Brothers;    $1.35    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Patience  players  will  be  interested  in  "A 
New  Book  of  Patience  Games,"  by  Ernest 
Bergholt,  just  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  ($1.25  net).  There  are  numerous  illus- 
trations. 

"The  Trail  of  the  Pearl,"  by  Garrard 
Harris  (Harper  &  Brothers;  $1  net),  is  a 
story  of  a  poor  mountain  boy  who  found  a 
fortune  in  a  freshwater  pearl  and  of  the  dan- 
gers and  adventures  its  possession  brought 
him. 

"What's  in  Your  Name,"  by  Clifford  W. 
Cheasley  (Edward  J.  Clode ;  $1  net),  is  a  con- 
sideration of  the  occult  significance  of  the 
letters  of  one's  name  and  of  the  figures  that 
correspond  with  those  letters.  We  have  not 
read  the  whole  of  it. 

The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  has 
published  a  twelfth  volume  of  the  Dave  Por- 
ter Series.  It  is  entitled  "Dave  Porter  and 
His  Double."  The  author  is  Edward  Strate- 
meyer,  and  the  illustrations  are  by  Walter  S. 
Rogers.     Price,  $1.25. 

"Christian  Certainties  of  Belief,"  by  Julian 
K.  Smyth  (New  York :  The  New-Church 
Press),  is  a  religious  plea  based  immediately 
on  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg.  It  is  finely 
and  persuasively  written,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  intense  conviction. 

"1 000  Shorter  Ways  Around  the  House," 
by  Mae  Savell  Croy  (G-  P.  Putnam's  Sons ; 
$1.50  net),  contains  more  things  that  one 
ought  to  know  and  never  does  know  than 
any  other  book  that  we  have  seen.  They 
are  admirably  arranged  and  indexed. 

L.  T.  Meade,  well  and  favorably  known  as 
a  writer  of  substantial  stories  for  the  young, 
is  the  author  of  "Hollyhock,"  just  published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  ($1.25  net). 
It  is  the  story  of  a  Scotch  schoolgirl,  and  it 
is  told  with  the  care  and  thoroughness  to 
which  we  are  already  used. 

Mr.  George  Van  Ness  Dearborn  usefully 
reminds  us  that  learning  is  an  art,  and  one 
that  can  be  acquired  by  due  attention  to  the 
rules  that  govern  it.  His  book,  "How  to 
Learn  Easily"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) ,  is  a 
model  of  clear  exposition  of  the  use  of  im- 
agination, continuous  effort,  observation,  note- 
taking,  and  mental  economy.  He  shows  how 
to  develop  the  acquisitive  attitude  and  how 
to  manage  the  mind  that  it  shall  learn  easily. 
The  author  is  one  of  the  few  writers  on  such 
topics  who  have  something  definite  to  say. 


Gossip  oi  Books  and  Authors. 
"Social  Life  in  England,  1750  to  1850,"  by 
Dr.  F.  J.  Foakes-Jackson,  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  was  published  October 
4th.  This  book,  which  comprises  the  Lowell 
Lectures  for  1916,  presents  pictures  of  Eng- 
lish life  for  the  century  which  closed  in  1850. 
It  is  published  by  the  Macmillan   Company. 

Coningsby  Dawson,  whose  "The  Garden 
Without  Walls"  was  the  new  novel  of  two 
seasons  ago,  is  at  the  front  in  France  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Canadian  artillery.  His  new 
novel,  "Slaves  of  Freedom,"  has  New  York 
City  for  its  setting  and  a  regular  "Helen  of 
Fifth  Avenue"  for  its  heroine.  It  was  pub- 
lished October   11th  by  the  Holts. 

W.  W.  McLaren,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  professor 
of  politics  in  Keiogijuku,  the  oldest  and  most 
liberal  of  the  universities  of  Japan,  is  the  au- 
thor of  "A  Political  History  of  Japan  During 
the  Meiji  Era,  1867-1912,"  which  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  have  just  published.  He  ex- 
plains  his  purpose   in   these  words    :   "In   this 


book  I  have  endeavored  to  supply  the  in- 
formation which  is  essential  to  the  formation 
of  accurate  judgments  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Japanese  policy  by  reviewing  her  modern 
political  history,  describing  her  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  explaining  her  national  ambi- 
tions." 

Captain  Philip  Curtiss,  whose  new  novel, 
"Between  Two  Worlds,"  was  published  a  few 
days  ago,  has  charge  of  the  engineering  and 
mapping  school  in  the  Connecticut  National 
Guard  camp  on  the  border. 

"A  Voice  in  the  Wilderness,"  by  Grace  L. 
H.  Lutz,  is  just  published  by  the  Harpers. 
The  daughter  of  an  Eastern  minister  goes  to 
teach  school  in  a  small  Western  village. 
There  are  adventures  from  the  first.  A  cow- 
boy rescues  her  from  danger  the  evening  of 
her  arrival,  and  his  honesty  and  bravery  form 
a  good  foil  to  the  insincere  preacher  who  an- 
noys her  with  his  attentions. 

The  Century  Company  has  in  press  and  will 
shortly  issue  "Three  Midnight  Stories,"  by 
Alexander  Wilson  Drake,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  The  volume  is 
intended  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Drake, 
who  was  for  forty-three  years  art  di  rector 
of  the  Century  Magazine. 

Former  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  of  In- 
diana has  been  engaged  during  the  last  four 
years  in  preparing  a  definitive  life  of  John 
Marshall,  and  the  completion  of  the  work, 
which  will  be  published  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  on  October  21st,  enables  him 
to   resume   his   political   activities. 

In  the  "House  of  Harper, "'  by  J.  Henry 
Harper,  are  recorded  some  curious  parables 
between  Amelie  Rives  and  the  present  mys- 
tery of  Patience  Worth.  Mr.  Harper  says: 
"Miss  Amelie  Rives  (Princess  Troubetskoy) 
in  several  of  her  recent  stories  for  the  maga- 
zine has  used  many  quaint  old  English  words 
and  expressions,  the  tales  being  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period.  I  asked  her  how  she  became 
so  familiar  with  the  jargon  of  that  day,  and 
she  replied  that  she  thought  it  must  be  due 
to  some  preexistent  state,  as  she  had  made  no 
study  of  colloquial  peculiarities  of  that  time, 
and  that  the  expressions  and  local  color  came 
to  her  as  readily  as  modern  English  when 
she  was  once  in  the  swing  of  a  story.  She 
told  me  that  one  word,  after  it  was  written 
down,  struck  her  as  meaningless,  and  that  she 
had  never  heard  or  seen  it  before,  so  out  of 
curiosity  she  consulted  an  old  dictionary,  and 
not  only  found  the  identical  word,  but  the 
definition  was  consonant  with  her  use  of  it." 
There  is  similar  testimony  with  regard  to 
their  own  writings  by  H.  M.  Alden  and 
Charles  Rann  Kennedy. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  wit,  ingenuity,  and  ver- 
satility of  the  French  soldier  that  a  diction- 
ary especially  devoted  to  his  coinage  of  new 
words  has  been  found  necessary.  The  "Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Termes  Militaires  et  de  1'Argot 
Poilu,"  has  just  been  published  in  Paris. 

Miss  Caroline  Lockhart  is  the  heroine  of 
the  following  true  tale.  She  writes:  "While 
I  was  in  the  mountains  a  cowpuncher  on  an 
adjoining  horse  ranch  thought  it  was  a  shame 
that  I  should  be  loose  on  the  range,  a  mav- 
erick— a  'Slick'  no  brand — in  other  words  un- 
married, so  he  asked  me  to  be  his'n.  I  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  slim  'pickin's'  on  sixty 
dollars  a  month,  as  I  was  rather  an  expensive 
lady  when  I  got  strung  out.  He  said,  'Oh, 
we'll  get  along.  You  can  write  books  and  I'll 
steal  horses.'  " 

Sherwood  Anderson,  author  of  "Windy  Mc- 
Pherson's  Son,"  was  born  in  1876  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parents  in  a  little  village  in  Ohio.  He 
is  now  an  active  business  man  of  Chicago. 

Cosmo  Hamilton,  the  author  of  "The  Sins 
of  the  Children,"  wrote  his  first  novel  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the 
first  publisher  who  read  it.  In  five  consecu- 
tive years  there  was  never  a  time  when  one 
or  more  of  his  plays  was  not  running  on  the 
London  stage.  "The  Blindness  of  Virtue"  is 
his  best-known  play  in  this  country,  where 
Mr.  Hamilton  now  resides. 

Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  author  of  "Paris 
Reborn,"  "The  Foundation  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,"  and  other  books,  says  that  from  the 
time  he  began  to  read  he  loved  France  and 
the  Mohammedan  countries,  and  that  Paris 
and  Constantinople  were  his  dream  cities.  His 
first  novel  was  completed  before  he  was  ten, 
the  scene  being  laid  in  Algeria  and  the  Sudan, 
the  hero  an  officer  of  Louis  Philippe's  colonial 
army  who  fell  in  love  with  a  Moslem  girl  in 
an  oasis. 

On  October  11th  new  editions  of  two  chil- 
dren's classics,  both  edited  by  Clifton  John- 
son, appeared,  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  These  are  Charles  Kingsley's 
"Water  Babies"  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory's 
"King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table."  The  former  has  been  attractively 
illustrated  in  black  and  white  and  in  color  by 
Frank  A.  Nankivell  and  the  latter  by  Rodney 
Thompson. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Religion  of  Experience. 

We  are  always  a  little  suspicious  of  the 
books  that  profess  to  reconcile  religion  and 
science,  or  even  to  perceive  that  there  is  any 
need  of  reconciliation.  Whatever  is  true 
must  be  both  science  and  religion,  and  what- 
ever is  untrue  can  be  neither.  That  the  world 
was  created  out  of  nothing  some  five  thou- 
sand years  ago  and  in  the  space  of  seven  days 
is  not  true,  and  therefore  it  can  be  neither 
scientific  nor  religious.  And  we  are  not 
merely  unaware  of  its  truth.  We  know  posi- 
tively that  it  is  untrue. 

When  Mr.  Horace  J.  Bridges  says  that  we 
must  reduce  both  religion  and  science  to  a 
common  basis  of  experiment  and  verification 
we  must  ask  at  once  what  he  means  by  veri- 
fication. Would  he  demand  that  religious  be- 
lief be  subjected  to  the  rules  of  a  proposition 
of  Euclid  that  ends  with  the  triumphant  Q. 
E.  D.  ?  But  religion  begins  precisely  where 
the  Euclidian  method  stops.  Does  he  demand, 
as  apparently  he  does,  that  our  belief,  for 
example,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  shall 
be  held  in  abeyance  until  it  can  be  proved  to 
the  senses  and  the  intellect  ?  But  the  essence 
of  religion  is  the  postulate  of  a  means  of 
knowing  that  is  higher  than,  and  independent 
of,  the  intellect  and  the  senses.  If  he  replies 
that  he  has  no  such  means  of  knowledge,  the 
religious  mystic  will  answer  that  this  is  his 
misfortune  and  that  he  himself  does  possess 
it.  Because  he  is  blind  he  must  not  deny 
the  existence  of  sight.  We  have  a  right  to 
demand  a  verification  from  science,  and  one 
that  shall  be  available  to  all  who  have  senses 
and  reason,  but  we  have  no  right  to  demand 
a  similar  verification  from  religion,  seeing 
that  it  avowedly  deals  with  a  means  of  knowl- 
edge that  is  above  the  reason.  That  a  pick 
and  shovel  are  useful  in  making  a  ditch  does 
not  justify  us  in  demanding  that  they  be  used 
to  make  a  watch.  The  terms  of  peace  be- 
tween religion  and  science  for  which  Mr. 
Bridges  asks  are  easily  arranged.  Science 
must  assert  nothing  as  true  that  it  does  not 
know  to  be  true,  and  that  it  can  not  readily 
enable  others  to  know  as  true.  Religion  must 
assert  nothing  that  is  known  to  be  untrue,  but, 
after  this,  it  may  assert  whatever  it  pleases, 
leaving  the  verification  to  whomever  can  de- 
velop  the  appropriate  power  to  know. 

The  Religion  of  Experience.  By  Horace  J. 
Bridges.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50. 


Alberuni's  India. 
This  new  and  popular  edition — two  vol- 
umes in  one — of  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
work  on  India  that  has  ever  been  written 
should  be  welcomed  by  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  students  of  Orientalism.  Albe- 
runi,  or  Abu  Raihan,  was  born  in  973  in 
Khiva.  He  was  distinguished  in  science  and 
literature,  and  although  himself  a  Moham- 
medan, he  showed  an  intense  interest  in 
Hindu  religion  and  philosophy,  as  is  suf- 
ficiently evidenced  by  his  voluminous  writings 
upon  every  department  of  Indian  thought  and 
speculation.  Nothing  was  allowed  to  remain 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  inquiry,  and  as  he 
seems  to  have  been  equally  well  versed  in  the 
philosophy  of  Greece  he  is  able  to  present  us 
with  comparisons  of  the  greatest  possible 
value.  His  vigorous  mind  seized  tenaciously 
upon  whatever  it  found,  and  to  this  capacity 
he  added  a  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  for 
truth  and  a  love  for  direct  and  candid  expo- 
sition. His  work  has  been  a  classic  ever  since 
its  first  appearance  in  English  translation, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  either  in 
comprehensiveness    or   in    accuracy. 

Alberuni's  India.  Edited  with  notes  and  in- 
dices bv  Dr.  Edward  C.  Sachau.  New  York:  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $2.50  net. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  First  Book  of  Eve.  Drawn  by  Fish. 
Written  and  designed  by  Fowl.  New  York : 
Brentano's;    $1.25    net. 

Reproduced    from    the    Tatler. 

A    Voice    in    the    Wilderness.      By    Grace    L. 
Lutz.     New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers;    $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 

California:  The  Story  of  Our  State.  By 
Percv  Friars  Valentine.  Sacramento:  State  Print- 
ing Office. 

Issued  in   the  California  State  Series. 

Content  with  Flies.  By  Mary  and  Jane 
Findlater.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1 
net. 

A  summer  experience  in  Scotland  without 
servants  and  under  war  conditions. 

Cicero.  Bv  Hannis  Tavlor.  Chicago:  A.  C 
McClurg   &    Co.;    $3.50    net. 

A  sketch  of  his  life  and  works.      A  commentary 
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on  the  Roman  Constitution  and  Roman  public  life, 
supplemented  by  the  sayings  of  Cicero  and  ar- 
ranged  for  the   first  time  as  an  anthology. 

A  Short  History  of  English  Printing,  1476- 
1900.  By  Henry  R.  Plomer.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton   &    Co.;    $1.25    net. 

A    popular    reissue. 

The  Binding  of  Books.  By  Herbert  P.  Home. 
New  York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    $1.25    net. 

An  essay  in  the  history  of  gold-tooled  bindings. 

Truth      Unadorned.       By     William      de     Ryee. 
Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Company;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Georgina  of  the  Rainbows.  By  Annie  Fel- 
lows Johnston.  New  York:  Britton  Publishing 
Company;    $1.25    net. 

A   story    for   girls. 

Peace  and  Quiet.  By  Edwin  Milton  Roylc. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.35  net. 

A   novel. 

The  Painters  of  Florence.  By  Julia  Cart- 
wright.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

A  guide   to   the  history  of  Tuscan  painters. 

The  Cuina  Year  Book.  1916.  By  H.  T.  Mon- 
tague Bell,  B.  A.,  and  H.  G.  W.  Woodhead,  M. 
J.   I.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.75  net. 

Fourth  year  of   publication. 

The  Bov  Scouts  of  the  Shenandoah.  By 
Byron  A.  Dunn.  Chicago:  A.  C  McClurg  &  Co.; 
$1.10. 

Issued    in  the  Young  Virginians'   Series. 

Analytical    Psychology.      By    C.    G.    Tung,    M. 
D.     New  York:   Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;   $3.50  net. 
An   authorized  translation. 

Ella  Flagg  Young.     By  John  T.  McManis,  Ph. 
D.     Chicago:  A.   C.  McClurg  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 
A  half-century  of  the  Chicago  public  schools. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Bv  Professor  Dr.  Sig- 
mund  Freud.  IX.  D.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Co.;  $1.25  net. 

A  psychosexual  study  of  an  infantile  reminis- 
cence.    Translated  by  A.  A.  Brill,  Ph.  B„  M.   D. 

Wit  and  Its  Relations  to  the  Unconscious. 
By  Professor  Dr.  Simund  Freud,  IX.  D.  New 
York:   Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;   $2.50  net. 

Authorized  English  translation  by  A.  A.  Brill, 
Ph.    B.,  M.  D. 

A  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Russian  Language. 
By  Leonard  A.  Maenus.  IX.  B.  New  York:  E. 
P.    Dutton    &    Co.;    $1.50    net. 

For  beginners. 

Freedom.     By  Alfred  Sutro.     New  York:   Bren- 
tano's;   75    cents    net. 
A  play   in   three   acts. 

Towards  an  Enduring  Peace.  Comoiled  by 
Randolph  S.  Bourne.  New  York:  American  As- 
sociation   for    International    Conciliation. 

A  symposium  of  peace  proposals  and  pro- 
grammes,   1914-1916. 

Open     That     Door.       By     R.     Sturgis     Ineersoll. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company;    $1    net. 
A  recommendation  of  reading. 

Sixty  Years  of  the  Theatre.  Bv  John 
Ranken  Towse.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company ;    $2.50   net. 

A  book  of  dramatic  reminiscences. 

Hoi  lyhock.      Bv    L.    T.    Meade.      Philadelphia: 
J.    B.   Lippincott  Company;  $1.25   net. 
A  story  for  girls. 

With  Sam  Houston  in  Texas.  By  Edwin  L. 
Sabin.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.25   net. 

Issued  in  the  Trail    Blazers'    Series. 

Training  for  the  Stage.  Bv  Arthur  Horn- 
blow.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.25   net. 

A  book  of  practical   advice   for  the  aspirant. 

Pinocchio.  By  C.  Collodi.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.    Lippincott    Company;    $1.25    net. 

Issued   in   Stories  All   Children  Love  Series. 

Fight   for  Food.      By  Leon  A.  Congdon.  M.   S. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net. 
An  account  of  the  fight  for  pure  food. 

A  Boy  Scout  with  the  Russians.  By  John 
Finnemore.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;   $1.25    net. 

War   adventures  in    Russia. 

Seven  Maids  of  Far  Cathay.  Compiled  ■  by 
Bing  Ding.  Illustrated  Ai  Lang.  San  Francisco: 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.;   $1.25. 

English   notes   from  a  Chinese  class  book. 

The  Painted  Scene.  By  Henry  Kitchell  Web- 
ster. Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

Stories  of  stage    life. 

After  the  Manner  of  Men,  By  Francis 
Lynde.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.35   net. 

A  novel. 

The  Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag.  By  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    50  cents   net. 

A  natural   history  story. 

Head    Winds.       By    James    R.     Connolly.      New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Nursery  Rhymes  from  Mother  Goose.  Illus- 
trated by  Grace  G.  Drayton.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons:    $1    net. 

For   little   children. 

Enoch  Crane.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  and  F. 
Berkelev  Smith.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1.35    net. 

A   novel. 

Where  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
^txnds.  By  Edward  McCrady.  New  York:  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.75  net. 

A  study  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Catholic" 


in    connection    with    the  doctrines    and    formularies 
of  the  church. 

The  Caedmon  Poems.  Translated  into  English 
prose  by  Charles  W.  Kennedy,  Ph.  D.  New 
York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.25  net. 

With  an  introduction  and  facsimiles  of  the  illus- 
trations in   the  Junius  MS. 

Partners    of     the     Night.       By     Leroy     Scott. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Hawaii.       By      Katharine      Fullerton      Gerould. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 
Scenes  and   impressions. 

Kildares  of  Storm.     By  Eleanor  Mercein  Kelly. 
New   York:   The   Century   Company;   $1.40   net. 
A  novel. 

A   Country   Chronicle.      By  Grant   Showerman. 
New    York:    The    Century    Company;    $1.50    net. 
A  novel. 

War,  Peace,  and  the  Future.  By  Ellen  Key. 
New  York:   G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons;   $1.50  net. 

A  consideration  of  nationalism  and  interna- 
tionalism and  of  the  relation  of  women  to  war. 

Connie  Morgan  in  Alaska.  By  James  B.  Hen- 
dryx.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons ;  $  1 .25 
net. 

A    story    of    adventure. 

Monarch,  the  Big  Beak  of  Tallac.  By  Er- 
nest Thompson  Seton.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons;    50  cents  net. 

The  story  of  a  bear. 


"Great  Victorians"  is  a  book  of  memories 
and  personalities  by  T.  H.  Escott,  who  wrote 
"The  Story  of  British  Diplomacy,"  "Club 
Makers  and  Club  Members,"  etc.  Among  the 
Old  World  celebrities  drawn  from  life  in  this 
work  are  personages  as  widely  representative 
of  their  age  as,  among  churchmen,  Bishop 
Phillpotts  ("Henry  of  Exeter")  and  Archdea- 
con Denison.  The  soldiers  include  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  several  of  his  less  known 
but  eminently  typical  officers.  Lord  Raglan, 
Lord  Cardigan,  Lord  Hardinge,  the  Law- 
rences, Sir  Henry  Norman,  Sir  Donald 
Stewart.  The  list  is  brought  down  to  the 
present  time  by  sketches  of  Lord  Roberts, 
Lord  Wolseley,  the  chief  members  of  the 
Wolseley  group,  and  Lord  Kitchener.  The 
diplomatists  include  the  great  "Eltchi,"  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Lord  DufFerin,  Lord 
Odo  Russell,  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  Lord  Bertie, 
and  Lord  Bryce.  In  the  literary  portrait  gal- 
lery are  the  novelists  who,  in  succession  to 
the  Dickens  and  Thackeray  school,  for  some 
years  almost  monopolized  the  public  taste — 
George  Lawrence  (Guy  Livingstone),  Mrs.  OH 
phant,  Whyte  Melville,  and  his  literary  dis- 
ciples, among  sporting  novelists,  H.  Surtess. 
Hawley  Smart,  etc. 


Electricity  Means 
Economy 

An  electric  lemon  squeezer  will  extract 
the  juice  from  a  lemon  in  five  seconds  by 
the  watch.  It  is  estimated  that  one  cent 
will  pay  for  electricity  enough  to  squeeze 
720  lemons. 

Seven  iron  foundries  compared  the  cost 
of  making  their  own  electricity  and  buy- 
ing it  from  a  central  station.  They  found 
a  total  average  saving  of  1.32  cents  a 
horsepower  in  favor  of  central  station 
power. 

A  punch  bowl  which  will  cool  a  gallon 
of  punch  and  keep  it  ice  cold  for  three 
hours  without  the  addition  of  ice  is  made 
by  an  electric  refrigerating  plant  in 
sunny  Georgia.  The  bowl  is  made  of  solid 
ice  frozen  in  an  iron  form. 

The  electric  "shoeing"  machine  for 
street-cars  now  has  an  extensive  use  in 
many  car  repair  shops.  It  is  a  machine 
which  goes  under  a  car,  lifts  up  the  trucks 
one  at  a  time,  and  grinds  the  noisy  flat 
spots  off  the  wheels  without  removing  the 
car  trucks — formerly  an  expensive  and 
tedious  process. 

A  saving  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent  in 
the  amount  of  energy  necessary  to  run  a 
steel  rolling  mill  is  effected  with  the  elec- 
tric drive,  according  to  an  engineering 
paper  read  before  a  meeting  of  engineers 
in  Pennsylvania.  Tests  demonstrated  that 
ingots  could  be  rolled  in  from  two  to  six- 
teen seconds  less  with  the  electric  drive 
than  with  the  steam  drive. 

Electricity  saves  the  owners  of  the 
steamer  Cicoa,  plying  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
$500  every  time  the  boat  is  loaded  or  un- 
loaded. The  steamer  carries  4,000,000 
pounds  of  pig-iron  and  with  it  her  own 
lifting  magnet  as  a  substitute  for  long- 
shoremen. Electricity  energizes  the  coils 
of  the  lifting  magnet  when  it  is  lowered 
into  the  hold  and  causes  the  pigs  of  iron 
to  stick  to  the  magnet. 

When  it  is  hoisted  out  of  the  depth  of 
the  ship  a  ton  of  pig-iron  comes  with  it. 
Cutting  off  the  current  releases  the  load  of 
iron  and  drops  it  in  cars  on  the  wharf.  It 
costs  but  $100  to  load  or  unload  a  vessel, 
a  task  which  it  would  cost  $600  to  per- 
form with  a  steam  engine. 

In  California  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company  serves  two-thirds  of  the 
state's  population. 


THE  MENDING  CLUB 

521  Sutter  St,  near  Powell    -    San  Francisco 

All  kinds  of  MendiDg,  Repairing,  Alterations. 
Remodeling,  Plain  Sewing,  Boudoir  Sets.  Cur- 
tains, Pillows,  Laundry  and  Fancy  Bags. 

LADIES'  TAILORED  SUITS  MADE  INTO 
ONE  PIECE  DRESSES 

BACHELOR'S  DARNING  AND  MENDING 

MEN'S    SHIRTS   REPAIRED   A  SPECIALTY 


W.  D.  Fennlmore 


A.  R.  Fennimora 


Double  Vision  Glasses 

AT  LAST  PERFECTED 

A  new  and  truly  miraculous  bifocal  has  just 
been  invented  which  far  surpasses  any  double 
vision  lenses  known  to  optical  science.  These 
wonderful  lenses  are  known  as  "Caltex"  One- 
pifce  Bifocals  and  are  recognized  by  authorities 
throughout  the  world  as  the  only  perfect  bifo- 
cals. They  are  ground  from  one  solid  piece  of 
selected  optical  glass  and  combine  reading  and 
distance  glasses  in  one  leos— the  reading  portion 
allowing  an  exceptionally  large  raoge  of  vision. 


181  Post  Street 
2508  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco 


1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  voluxnea, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Donglas  5046 


» 


"Making  a  Man 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WM.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it. 
Business  men  use  it. 
Ladies  use  it. 
Children   use   it. 

By  following  Mr.  Harrison's  advice  the 
stout  can  reduce  and  the  thin  can  increase 
their    weight. 

This  manual  of  athletics  is  published  and 
sold  by 

H.  S.  CROCKER   &   CO. 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY       OMAHA 

AND  OTHER  POINTS  EAST 
via 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2  TRAINS  DAILY 
The  Scenic  Limited 

and 

The  Pacific  Express 

Dining  Cars         Observation  Cars 

Service  and  Scenery  Unsurpassed 

Steel  Equipment 

Electric  Lights         Electric  Fans 

UNION  DEPOTS 

Information,  Tickets,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 
3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland.  Cal. 
Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  " 
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THEiORPHEUM. 


The  Orpheum  this  week  presented  an  almost 
entirely  new  programme,  and  the  change  of 
attractions  seemed  to  delight  the  regular 
Orpheum-goers  greatly.  The  numbers  held 
over  from  last  week  were  Walter  Brower,  the 
"Jolly  Jester,"  and  the  Bowers  combination 
of  singers  and  dancers.  Brower  is  a  real 
humorist,  and  while  his  material  is  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  somewhat  crude,  he  makes 
it  effective  by  his  manner.  The  professional 
humorist  is  bound  by  the  tradition  that  he 
must  alternate  his  sallies  with  pathos,  and 
Browers  winds  up  with  "sob  stuff"  that  he 
ought  to  omit.  The  Bowers  aggregation  offer 
a  series  of  catchy  and  melodious  popular 
songs  which  would  be  more  attractive  if  they 
did  not  drag  in  a  lot  of  illustrative  scenery 
that  were  better  dispensed  with. 

Alexander  MacFayden,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, was  warmly  received.  He  may  be 
capable  of  higher  things  than  he  essayed  on 
the  Orpheum  stage,  but  syncopation  and  left- 
hand  stunts  are  paying  him  far  better  than 
high-brow  concerts  ever  could,  and  he  is  prob- 
ably content. 

Searl  Allen  and  Ed  Howard  were  respon- 
sible for  a  thin  little  farce  called  "A  Real 
Pal,"  which  gives  an  opportunity  for  some 
amusing  dialogue  on  the  time-honored  subject 
of  the  thirsty  man  caught  in  a  "dry"  village 
and  a  bucolic  love  affair. 

A  more  elaborate  feature  of  the  programme 
was  a  charming  little  musical  fantasy  by  John 
L.  Golden  called  "The  Clock  Shop."  The 
scene  is  a  clock  shop  on  New  Year's  eve. 
The  clockmaker  sings  "All  the  world's  a  clock 
shop,"  and  says  good-night  to  his  wares. 
Then  the  clocks  come  to  life  and  a  pretty 
little  musical  comedy  is  centred  around  the 
love  affair  of  the  two  little  Dutch  clocks, 
impersonated  by  Sam  Chip  and  Mary  Marble. 
The  conceit  was  charming  and  the  melodies 
catchy,  but  it  was  a  pity  that  the  author  did 
not  make  more  of  the  idea  and  give  it  a  real 
dramatic  touch. 

In  a  comedy  skit  misnamed  "The  Fool  De- 
tective," Frank  Orth  and  William  J.  Dooley 
scored  a  success.  These  men  are  old 
favorites  here  and  the  humor  of  their  knock- 
about work  is  irresistible. 

The  last  number  of  the  programme,  Neder- 
veld's  baboons,  was  one  of  the  best  trained- 
animal  attractions  yet  shown  here.  Baboons' 
riding  bicycles  around  the  stage  and  then 
racing  on  bicycles  and  motorcycles  around 
the  inside  of  a  great,  steep-sided  saucer 
seemed  uncanny,  to  say  the  least,  and  called 
forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience. 

Altogether  the  programme  was  entertaining, 
and  if  it  lacked  somewhat  in  excitement  and 
thrills  and  ran  rather  to  light  song  numbers, 
it  was  free  from  any  suspicion  of  vulgarity, 
and  pleased  the  audience  greatly. 

Jerome  B.   Landfield. 


phonies,    when   the   programmes   will  be  iden- 
tical, the  prices  will  be  but  50  cents,  75  cents, 

and  $1. 

-*»»■ 

John  McCormack  to  Sing  in   Auditorium. 

Will  L.  Greenbaum  has  secured  John  Mc- 
Cormack for  two  special  programmes  in  this 
city,  the  dates  being  Sunday  afternoons,  No- 
vember 12th  and  19th. 

The  concerts  will  be  given  in  the  Exposi- 
tion Auditorium,  and  Mr.  Greenbaum  prom- 
ises a  surprise  for  music  lovers  in  the  altera- 
tions of  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  hall 
for  singing,  resulting  from  the  placing  of  the 
great  organ  from  Festival  Hall  in  the  civic 
building. 

There  will  be  3000  seats  at  the  price  of  75 
cents,  as  many  more  at  $1,  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  choice  seats  at  $1.50  and  $2. 

Mail  orders  may  now  be  sent  to  Will  L. 
Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  corner 
Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets.  These  must  be 
accompanied  by  check  or  money  order,  and 
special  attention  will  be  paid  to  out-of-town 
letters.  The  box-offices  will  open  Monday, 
November  6th,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and 
Kohler  &  Chase's. 


California  House. 
The  funds  of  California  House,  London,  es- 
tablished about  a  year  ago  for  the  relief  of 
disabled  Belgian  soldiers,  received  the  sub- 
stantial addition  of  $2700  as  a  result  of  the 
tea  and  reception  given  by  Mrs.  W.  B,  Bourn 
on  Monday  afternoon  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
The  objects  of  California  House,  the  scope  of 
its  beneficences,  and  its  present  financial  status 
were  explained  by  Mrs.  Bourn  and  Mr.  Bruce 
Porter.  There  are  now  200  names  on  the 
books  of  the  institution,  and  nothing  but  lack 
of  funds  prevents  the  extension  of  a  work 
so  grievously  needed.  It  is  hoped  that  a  total 
of  $5000  will  be  raised  and  that  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Bourn  and  Mr.  Bruce  Porter  will  pres- 
ently result  in  the  attainment  of  that  needed 
end. 


Symphony  Concert  Season  at  Hand. 
At  3  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  October 
27th,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  the  baton  of  Con- 
ductor Alfred  Hertz  will  signal  the  beginning 
of  a  brilliant  season  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  best  of  last  year's  musicians  have  been 
reegaged,  and  in  every  case  where  a  change 
has  been  made  it  has  tended  toward  improve- 
ment. 

Erahms'  First  Symphony  will  appropriately 
be  the  first  number  of  the  first  programme. 
Chausson's  symphonic  poem,  "Viviane,"  will 
follow,  and  the  overture  to  Smetana's  "The 
Bartered  Bride"  will  complete  the  concert. 
The  same  programme  will  be  given  at  the 
first  Sunday  symphony  concert  on  October 
29th. 

The  Friday  concerts  will  begin  at  3  o'clock 
precisely  and  the  Sunday  concerts  at  2  ;30 
o'clock.  All  of  the  symphony  concerts  of  the 
season  will  be  an  hour  and  half  in  duration 
and  no  longer. 

The  season  ticket  sale,  which  is  just  com- 
ing to  a  close,  has  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  the  officers  of  the  San  Francisco  Mu- 
sical Association.  Secretary-Manager  A.  W. 
V.  Idenham  announces  that  the  sale  of  seats 
f^  '  single  concerts  will  open  at  Sherman,  Clay 
6  Co.'s  on  Monday,  October  23d.  The  prices 
f  .  the  Friday  symphonies  will  be  75  cents, 
$1,  $1.50,  and  $2,  while  for  the  Sunday  sym- 


Tewa  Indians  of  New  Mexico. 
The  Tewa  Indians  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande, 
New  Mexico,  possess  some  curious  ideas  in 
connection  with  the  cosmos,  the  symbolism  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  their  periods  of  time, 
as  well  as  geographical  and  mineralogical 
nomenclature.  For  example,  the  north  has 
the  allied  color  of  blue  or  green,  the  moun- 
tain lion  as  a  cardinal  animal,  the  eagle  as 
the  bird,  and  Bear  Mountain  as  an  inanimate 
object  assigned  to  it.  To  these  people  the 
sky,  which  was  personified  and  literally  called 
"Sky  Old  Man,"  was  supposed  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  the  earth,  which  was  called  "Earth 
Old  Woman."  The  Tewa  had  names  for  the 
sun  and  moon  also,  as  well  as  for  many  stars 
and  constellations. 

The  ancient  beliefs,  which  still  obtain 
among  the  Tewa,  include  a  rather  remark- 
able conception  of  the  daily  course  of  the  sun. 
The  sun  is  said  to  walk  through  the  sky 
during  the  day  clothed  in  white  deerskin  or- 
namented with  many  fine  beads.  In  winter 
he  is  said  to  be  jrellow  and  in  summer  green  ; 
he  has  a  beautiful  face  which  is  hidden 
by  a  mask.  Together  with  the  moon  he 
passes  from  east  to  west  over  a  trail  above 
the  great  waters  of  the  sky,  and  when  either 
of  them  sets  he  is  supposed  to  pass  down- 
ward through  a  lake  to  the  underworld, 
through  which  he  travels  all  night  toward 
the  east,  where  he  arises  in  the  morning  to 
start  out  again. 

This  world  below,  or  underworld,  through 
which  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  believed  to 
be  passing  when  they  are  not  above  in  the 
sky,  is  held  by  the  Tewa  to  be  the  place 
from  which  the  human  race  and  the  lower 
animals  originally  came  ;  it  is  the  base  of  the 
universe  to  them.  It  is  dark  and  dank,  the 
sun  shining  there  only  at  night,  and  then 
pale,  like  the  moon.  This  place  is  also  what 
white  people  call  the  "happy  hunting-ground" 
of  these  people,  where  they  go  as  spirits  after 
death ;  there  seems  to  be  no  division  in  after- 
life of  the  good  from  the  bad,  all  passing  to 
this  "happy  hunting  ground." 

The  Tewa  are  not  aware,  seemingly,  of  the 
existence  of  the  equinoxes,  as  they  have  no 
designation  for  them,  but  go  by  solstices ; 
when  the  winter  sun  appears  to  stand  still, 
December  21,  their  year  begins.  Two  seasons 
only  are  distinguished,  summer  beginning 
with  spring  and  lasting  until  fall,  and  winter 
commencing  in  the  fall  and  extending  to 
spring.  Like  the  Zuni  year,  the  Tewa  con- 
tains twelve  months,  each  supposed  to  com- 
mence at  the  time  of  the  new  moon.  Every 
month  has  a  name,  which  differs  considerably 
according  to  the  speaker  and  his  village. 
Some  of  them  are  interesting:  January  is 
known  in  several  pueblos  as  "ice  month" ; 
February,  "wind  month" ;  March,  "month 
when  the  leaves  break  forth,"  or  "when  the 
snow  lies  not  in  the  pathways"';  August, 
"wheat-cutting  month" ;  October,  "month  of 
falling  leaves,"  and  December,  "Christmas 
month,"  literally  "ashes  fire,"  significant  of 
the  dying  year,   it  is  supposed. 

**-» 

The  Angkwang  Orchestra  is  a  peculiar 
Javanese  institution.  The  instrument  known 
as  the  angkwang  is  made  of  a  Java  bamboo 
tree.  Different  instruments  have  bamboo 
tubes  of  different  tones,  and  they  are  played 
like  the  chimes  one  sees  in  vaudeville,  or  the 
musical  glasses.  The  airs  are  simple,  but 
characteristic.  When  Dwight  Elmendorf  was 
in  Java  he  wrote  out  the  music  of  an  ang- 
kwang air  and  brought  a  set  of  the  instru- 
ments to  the  United  States.  This  orchestra 
makes  music  for  the  characteristic  "hobby 
horse"  dance  of  Java.  The  dancers  bestride 
their  paper  designs,  decorated  to  represent 
the  head,  neck,  mane,  and  tail  of  a  horse,  and 
gallop  wildly  about. 


A  Skating  Fete. 
The  members  of  the  Auxiliary  of  the  Catho- 
lic Society  for  Befriending  Girls  are  arranging 
a  Skating  Fete  for  Friday  night,  November 
3d.  Amateur  sports  are  being  planned  as  a 
special  feature,  to  include  a  fan  and  balloon 
race  for  ladies,  a  necktie  race  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  a  quarter-mile  race  for  gentle- 
men. Those  in  charge  of  the  affair  are  Miss 
Emily  Parrott,  Miss  Anita  McCarthy,  Miss 
Lloyd  Meiere,  Miss  Catharine  Mohun,  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Stoddard,  and  Mrs.  Earl  Cumings. 
Boxes  and  tickets  may  be  obtained  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Auxiliary  and  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s. 


Inaugural  Exhibitions. 
Mr.  Hill  Tolerton  will  give  a  reception  on 
Wednesday,  October  25th,  from  S  to  11,  at  his 
New  Print  Rooms  at  540  Sutter  Street  in 
order  to  open  his  Inaugural  Exhibitions,  which 
will  include  the  works  of  Leon  Bakst, 
Paul  Manship,  Durer,  Rembrandt,  Meryon, 
Whistler,  Zorn.  and  other  masters.  A  group 
of  French  paintings  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  will  also  be  on  view,  as  well  as  a 
loan  collection  of  fine  and  rare  books. 


Chamber  Music  Society  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Chamber  Music  Society  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  said  by  many  to  be  the  finest  en- 
semble organization  this  city  has  yet  known. 
Its  members  are  Louis  Persinger,  first  concert- 
master  and  assistant  conductor ;  Louis  W. 
Ford,  a  first  violinist;  Nathan  Firestone,  prin- 
cipal viola  player,  and  Horace  Britt,  solo  vio- 
loncellist of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra;  Elias  M.  Hecht,  flutist,  and  Gyula 
Ormay,  pianist.  For  many  months  they  have 
been  rehearsing  daily  and  will  give  the  first 
concert  of  the  season  of  six  in  the  Colonial 
Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Will  L. 
Greenbaum  will  direct  the  activities  of  the  so*- 
ciety  in  this  city  and  the  concerts  will  be 
under  the  management  of  Miss  Eda  Beronio. 

The  date  of  this  opening  event  is  Tuesday 
night,  October  31st,  at  8:15,  and  Leopold  Go- 
dowsky  will  be  the  special  guest  of  the  so- 
ciety  on  this  occasion. 


The  programme  will  be  as  follows :     Quar- 
tet for  strings,   Dvorak;  quartet  for  flute  and 
strings,      Mozart;      quartet      for     piano      and  I 
strings,  Faure. 

Season  and  single  tickets  are  now  on  sale 
at    Sherman,    Clay    &    Co.'s    and    Kohler    & 
Chase's.      There   will   be   three   afternoon   and- 1 
three   evening   events   and  season   tickets  maw 
be  secured  for  either  set  or  both.     Each  pro!1 
gramme   will  be   entirely   different. 


In    the    strange    land    of    the    Tarascan    In-  i 
dians   in    Mexico    the    visitor,    after    attaining 
something    of    a    friendly    footing,    may    still 
witness  some  of  the  equally  strange  practices  [ 
which  the  first  Spaniards  observed.     In  court-  I 
ing  the  lover  goes  to  the  well  where  his  be- 
loved  is  accustomed  to  fill  her  water-jar.     He 
holds   her    shawl   until    she    accepts    him,    and 
then,   with   a   stick,    he   breaks   the  jar   which 
she  holds  on  her  head  and  gives  her  a  be- 
trothal  baptism   of  water. 


Hub— The  doctor  says  that  if  I  keep  on 
working  at  this  pace  for  money  I  shall  be  a 
wreck  at  forty-five.  Wife— Never  mind, 
dear;  by  that  time  we  shall  be  able  to  afford 
it. — Boston  Transcript, 


Thoughtful  Men 

consider  more  than  just  the  sentimental  side  of  this  pro- 
hihition   question. 

They  dislike  the  present  confusion  or  the  words 
TEMPERANCE  and  PROHIBITION.  (They  refer  you 
to   the   dictionary.) 

They  know  that  temperance  means  moderation  and 
they  believe  in  moderation  in  all  things.  They  know 
that  IF  prohibition  means  legislation  of  the  kind  now 
proposed  it  will  mean  a  social  and  economic  paralysis  to 
the   community. 

True  temperance  is  found  with  the  thinking  people 
who  advocate  and  practice  moderation-  m  all  things. 
They  believe  in  the  moderate  use  of  such  mild,  health- 
ful, strength-giving  beverages  as  Acme  Beer. 


ewing  Company 
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The  Unique  Cherniavsky  Concerts. 

This  Sunday  afternoon,  October  22d,  at 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  Manager  Will  L. 
Greenbaura  will  present  an  unusual  aggrega- 
tion of  artists  in  a  varied  and  interesting  pro- 
gramme. The  three  brothers  Cherniavsky, 
young  Russian  virtuosi  of  the  violin,  piano, 
and  violoncello,  will  on  this  occasion  make 
their  debut  in  this  city.  They  recently  ar- 
rived in  this  country  from  India  and  Aus- 
tralia, where  they  met  with  splendid  success, 
and  are  en  route  to  New  York,  where  they 
are  announced  to  appear  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Tomorrow's  programme  will  include  the 
beautiful  Russian  trio  by  Arensky,  some  little 
trio  gems  by  Widor,  Brahms,  and  Schubert, 
arranged  by  Leo  Cherniavsky,  and  the  solo 
works  will  be  as  follows:  Violin  Concerto  in 
F  sharp  minor,  Ernst ;  violoncello  solos — (a) 
"Cantabile,"  Cui ;  ( b)  "Souvenir  de  Spa," 
Servais;  piano  solos — (a)  Nocturne  in  D  flat, 
(b)  Etude  in  F  major  (c)  Scherzo  in  B  flat 
minor,  Chopin. 

The  second  and  final  Cherniavsky  concern. 
will  be  given  next  Thursday  night,  October 
2Sth,  at  the  same  hall.  The  variations  from 
the  Tschaikowsky  trio,  and  the  entire  trio,  op. 
49,  by  Mendelssohn,  will  be  the  chamber 
music  offerings.  Jan  Cherniavsky  will  play 
another  group  of  Chopin  works,  Leo  will  offer 


SCOTTISH   RITE  HALL 

Sutter  and  Van  Ness      -      -      Direction  Will  L  Greecbauiu 

C       LEO -JAN— MISCHEL      "«»■ 
HERNIAVSK  I 

Piaoo— Violin — 'Cello 
EACH  A  GREAT  SOLOIST 
TOGETHER  A  RARE  TRIO 

TWO  CONCERTS 

This  Sunday  Aft.,  Oct.  22,  at  2:30 

Next  Thursday  Eve.,  Oct.  26,  at  8:15 

Tickets  $1.00.  $1.50.  $2.00.  at  Sherman.  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's.         Steinway  Piano. 

GODOWSKY 

Pianist  Extraordinary 

THREE  COLOSSAL 

PROGRAMMES 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  Oct.  29 

THURSDAY  EVE.,  Nov.  2 

SUNDAY  AFT,  Nov.  S 
Three  concerts.  S2.-25,  £U0,  $.s.cn. 
Each  concert,  SI  00.  81.50,  $2.00. 
Tickets  NOW  OX  SALE  at  above  Box-offices. 
Knabe  Piano. 


EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 

(CIVIC  CENTRE) 


£ 


McCormack 

Tenor 
Sunday  Aft.,  Nov.  12,  and 

Sunday  Aft.,  Nov.  19 

Prices  — Lower  Floor,  §2.00,  Si  .50,  $1.00,  75c. 
Balcony,  §1.50,  §1.00.  ami  :-:0i  0  Seats  at  75c. 

MAIL  ORDEKS  NOW.  Address  Will  L.  Green- 
baum.  care  Sherman,  Clay  i  Co.'s,  cor.  Kearny 
and  Sutter,  San  Francisco,  Cal..  enelo&iDg  check 
or  money  order, 

SPECIAL    ATTENTION    TO    OUT  OF    TOWN 
ORDERS.    Box-offices  open  Monday,  Nov.  6,  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 
Steinway  Piano  Used. 

Coming  Soon-SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


WINTERQGARDEN 


America's  Largest  and  Finest 


ICE    RINK 

OPEN    NOW 


Mornings,  8  to  12 

Admission,  Including  Skates,  25c 

Afternoons  2  to  5 :     Evenings  8  to  1 1 

GENERAL,  ADMISSION  25c 

BOX   SEATS    SOc Skating   2Sc 

Children,  Afternoons,  Including  Skates,  25c 

DANCING  TONIGHT 

(No  Extra  Charge  i 

And  Every  Night 

SPECIAL    ORCHESTRA 

Box-office    now    open.      Phone — West    363. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

First  Pair  Symphony  Concerts 

CORT  THEATRE 

Friday    Oct.     27,    at    3    p.    m. 
Sunday  Oct.  29.  at  2:30  p.  m. 

PROGRAMME: 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1,  C  minor,  op.  63 

Chausson.  ..Symphonic  Poem,  "Viviane."  op.  5 
Smetana Overture,   "The  Bartered  Bride" 

Prices— Friday,  75c,  $1,  $1.50,  $2.  Sunday, 
50c.   75c,   $1;  box  and  loge  seats,  $1.50. 

Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  com- 
mencing Monday,  Oct.  2l\  at  Cort  Theatre  on 
concert  days  only. 


the  "Concerto,"  No.  4,  by  Vieuxtemps,  for 
violin,  and  the  'cellist  will  play  the  exquisite 
"Concerto"  by   Saint-Saens. 

Tickets  for  both  events  are  on  sale  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 
The  box-office  at  the  hall  will  be  open  to- 
morrow after  10  a.  m. 


Eva  Tanguay  at  the  Cort. 

Eva  Tanguay  is  to  appear  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  for  two  weeks,  beginning  Sunday 
matinee,  October  22d,  and  at  a  matinee  every 
day,  under  the  direction  of  William  Morris. 
This  is  Miss  Tanguay's  first  appearance  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  Morris  has  given  Miss  Tanguay  the 
support  which  her  preeminence  in  her  profes- 
sion demands.  Chief  in  her  support  is 
Charles  J.  Ross,  a  comedian  of  splendid  talent 
and  said  to  be  the  best-known  portrayer  of 
travesty  in  America.  In  addition  to  an  act 
which  he  will  present  with  his  company,  en- 
titled "Just  Like  a  Woman,"  Mr.  Ross  and 
Miss  Tanguay  will  do  a  travesty  on  "Salome," 
which  is  promised  to  be  a  real  sensation. 
This  presentation  will  be  entirely  apart  from 
Miss  Tanguay's  specialty,  in  which  she  will 
present  all  her  famous  songs  and  exhibit  her 
wonderful  gowns. 

There  is  also  included  in  the  bill  M.  Rudi- 
noff,  a  Russian  performer,  new  to  this  coun- 
try, who  promises  another  sensation  with  his 
"Smoke  Pictures"  and  wnistling  specialty,  and 
Don  Alfonso  Zelaya,  a  son  of  the  president 
of  the  Venezuelan  Republic,  who  is  a  pianist 
of  note. 

Others  on  the  bill  are  Weber,  Dolan,  and 
Frazer,  a  trio  of  very  clever  entertainers;  the 
Leddy  Brothers,  late  clowns  at  the  New  York 
Hippodrome,  in  a  mirthful  act,  and  a  numbei 
of  performers  of  equal  note. 


"Intolerance"  Proves  Unusual   Attraction. 

The  very  stupendousness  of  the  production 
of  D.  W.  Griffith's  "Intolerance;  or,  The 
Mother  and  the  Law,"  which  has  been  pre- 
sented at  the  Columbia  Theatre  during  the 
past  two  weeks,  has  thrilled  the  huge  au- 
diences that  have  been  in  attendance  twice 
daily. 

The  spectator  follows  with  an  enthusiasm 
and  interest  never  brought  out  before  the 
careers  of  the  two  young  people  in  the  mod- 
ern story,  the  scenes  of  ancient  Babylon,  of 
Judea  in  the  days  of  the  Nazarene,  and  of 
mediaeval  France  during  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  leaves  the  theatre  acclaim- 
ing "Intolerance"  the  greatest  production 
that  has  ever  been  disclosed  in  the  local 
theatre. 

During  the  past  fortnight  hundreds  were 
turned  away  from  the  box-office  unable  to  get 
seats.  As  the  engagement  is  quickly  drawing 
to  a  close  those  who  anticipate  a  visit  to 
the  Columbia  to  see  "Intolerance"  should  not 
delay  in  placing  orders  for  seats.  The  third 
week  of  the  engagement  is  announced  to  be- 
gin   Sunday   matinee. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
new  laughing  show  to  which  several  of  the 
comedy  headliners  in  vaudeville  will  con 
tribute. 

Paul  Morton  and  Naomi  Glass  will  present 
a  musical  satire  entitled  "1916-1950."  The 
association  of  Mr.  Morton  (of  the  Four  Mor- 
tons) and  Miss  Glass  has  proven  one  of  the 
most  irresistible  vaudeville  has  had  in  a  long 
time  and  enables  them  to  show  that  the 
calibre  of  the  entertainment  they  provide  is 
exceedingly  wide. 

Laura  Nelson  Hall,  well  and  favorably 
known  here,  will  appear  in  a  new  sketch  called 
"The  Cat  and  the  Kitten,"  by  Frances  Nord- 
strom, which  is  both  clever  and  diverting. 
Miss  Hall  will  be  supported  by  Lusette  Gordon 
and  Hollister  Pratt. 

Marshall  Montgomery,  said  to  be  the  great- 
est of  all  ventriloquists,  will,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Edna  Courtnay,  present  an  act  which 
is  entirely  novel  and  which  is  productive  of 
great  amusement. 

Herbert  Williams  and  Hilda  Wolfus  have 
in  their  comedy  classic,  "Hark!  Hark!  Hark!" 
an  act  that  fairly  sparkles  with  delightful 
humor,  and  one  which  is  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  best  laughing  acts  in  vaudeville. 

From  the  land  o'  the  heather  come  Jack 
Wyatt  and  his  Scotch  lads  and  lassies  arrayed 
in  their  kilts  and  tartans.  They  sound  the 
pipes,  tap  the  drums,  dance,  and  sing. 

Britt  Wood,  the  Juvenile  Jester,  will  appear 
in  his  boob  characterization,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  harmonica  will  furnish  much 
diversion. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Searl  Allen 
and  Ed  Howard  in  "A  Real  Pal"  and  those 
quaint  comedians,  Sam  Chip  and  Mary 
Marble,  in  their  dainty  and  delightful  musical 
fantasy,  "The  Clock  Shop." 


The  Theatre  St.  Francis. 
The     new    Theatre     St.     Francis,     with     its 
unique  style  of  construction,  its  interior  deco- 
rations by  Hermann  R.osse,  the  Hollander,  its 


comfortable  seats,  superior  and  clean  bill  of 
entertaining  photoplays,  and  the  excellent 
double  orchestra  under  Jaulus  and  Polak,  is 
attracting  excellent  attendances  at  every  per- 
formance. 

The  bill  this  week  includes  Edna  Goodrich 
in  "The  House  of  Lies,"  a  society  drama  of 
rare  power;  the  first  reel  of  the  beautiful  and 
official  moving  pictures  of  the  P.-P.  I.  E., 
never  before  shown  locally  ;  a  refined  but  in- 
tensely funny  comedy ;  a  travelogue,  and  a 
weekly.  And  of  course  the  concert  and  in- 
terpretive music  by  the  St.  Francis  orchestra 
of   fourteen   pieces. 

Next  week  Vivian  Martin  in  "Her  Father's 
Son"  will  be  the  headliner.  This  photoplay 
is  a  story  of  the  old  South,  and  Miss  Martin 
takes  the  part  of  a  very  interesting  boy.  The 
second  reel  of  the  moving  pictures  of  the  Ex- 
position will  also  be  shown.  A  new  comedy, 
a  travelogue,  and  a  news  weekly  will  complete 
the  fine  programme.  Matinees,  15  cents; 
evenings,   20  cents. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Slatko's  "Midnight  RoIHckers"  rollick 
through  a  feature  act  at  the  Pantages  during 
the  coming  week  as  the  headline  feature  of  a 
bill  containing  several  well-known  vaudeville 
numbers.  Henriette  de  Serris  and  her  posing 
models,  Phil  La  Tosca,  the  comic  juggler,  Tom 
Kelly  of  the  noted  team  of  Kelly  and  Violet, 
and  several  other  features  are  included  on  the 
programme. 

Henriette  de  Serris  and  her  models  are 
famed  wherever  artists  tell  of  notable  models 
for  their  work.  They  reproduce  bits  of  statu- 
ary, several  of  which  were  the  works  for 
which   they   posed   before   entering  vaudeville. 

Phil  La  Tosca  has  traveled  the  world  sev- 
eral times  with  his  juggling  specialties.  He 
appears  in  comic  make-up  and  performs  comic 
tricks.  "The  Value  of  a  Dollar,"  a  dramatic 
sketch ;  Ting  Snyder,  singer ;  Ben  and  Hazel 
Mann  in  comic  chatter  and  song,  and  "The 
Crimson  Stain"  round  out  the  bill. 


Crowds  Gather  at  New  Winter  Garden. 

At  the  new  Winter  Garden,  at  Sutter, 
Pierce,  and  Post  Streets,  where  three  ses- 
sions are  held  every  day,  from  8  to  12  in  the 
morning,  2  to  5  in  the  afternoon,  and  8  to  11 
at  night,  large  throngs  of  merry  skaters 
whirl  around  the  surface  of  the  big  ice  rink. 
It  is  now  demonstrated  that  when  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Winter  Garden  built  an  ice 
field  210  feet  long  by  90  feet  wide  they  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  Hundreds  of  skaters 
have  taken  lockers  at  the  rink,  where  they 
can  leave  their  steel  carriers  in  perfect  se- 
curity from  one  visit  to  another,  and  many 
avail  themselves  of  the  shower  baths  on  the 
south   side  of  the  building. 

The  dance  floor,  on  the  east  side  of  tht 
rink  immediately  adjacent  to  the  ice,  is 
thronged  every  night  with  fox-trotters  and 
waltzers,  and  the  music  of  an  excellent  string 
orchestra  alternates  with  that  of  Casassa's 
Military   Band. 

Preparations  for  hockey  are  now  being 
made  at  the  Winter  Garden,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  November  will  mark  the  first  of  s 
series  of  weekly  games  between  five  crack 
clubs  that  are  now  being  organized. 


Godowsky's  Programmes  Cover  Entire  Field. 

Leopold  Godowsky,  the  Russian  pianist, 
will  give  three  concerts  at  Scottish  Rite  Hall, 
the  dates  being  Sunday  afternoons,  October 
29th,  November  5th,  and  the  intervening 
Thursday  night,  November  2d.  He  announces 
three  programmes.  His  offerings  embrace 
pianoforte  music  of  every  time  and  style.  He 
will  play  the  old  masters,  the  works  of  the 
modern  romantic  composers,  and  compositions 
of  the  modernists,  such  as  Debussy,  Ravel, 
Liadow,  Scriabine,  and  others.  His  offerings 
run  the  whole  gamut  of  piano  literature. 

Season  tickets  may  be  secured  for  as  low 
as  $2.25,  the  highest-priced  seats  being  $5  for 
the  course.  Single  tickets  at  the  usual  con- 
cert rates.  Box-offices  are  now  open  at  Sher- 
man,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 


The  Development  of  the  Symphony. 
A  course  of  lectures  on  "The  Symphony  and 
Its  Development"  is  to  be  given  by  Albert  I. 
Elkus  on  consecutive  Tuesday  afternoons, 
commencing  October  24th,  at  the  Elder  Gal- 
lery. Mr.  Elkus  will  give  six  lectures  that 
will  be  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  symphony.  The  first  lecture  is 
to  be  on  "The  Orchestra  and  Its  Structure." 
In  the  succeeding  lectures  each  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects  will  be  discussed  in  turn  :  "Sym- 
phonic Form,"  "The  Analysis  of  a  Symphony," 
"The  Symphony  from  Its  Origins  to  Bee- 
thoven," "The  Symphony  Since  Beethoven," 
and  finally  "The  Symphonic  Poem  and  Pro- 
gramme Music."  The  lectures  will  be  illus- 
trated by  excerpts  from  the  current  pro- 
grammes of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra concerts.      

David  Warfield  is  to  appear  this  season  in 
a  revival  of  "The  Music  Master,"  the  most 
memorable  of  all  this  actor's  past  successes. 
The   play   was   produced   at   the   old    Belasco 
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San  Francisco 
Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each   wilh   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 


TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
■*■  to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,  convenience  and  refinement. 
Free  auto  bos  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 


F.  M.  DIMMICK 

Leaee  and  Mgr.  ^^f^ 


Theatre,  New  York,  in  1904.  It  had  a  run 
of  two  years  in  New  York  and  served  Mr. 
Warfield  two  years  more  on  tour.  Mr.  Be- 
lasco has  engaged  some  of  the  original  players 
for  their  old  roles. 


®lj?atre  §>L  itfrattriH 

GEARY    ST.  AT    POWELL 

Commencing    Sunday,    October    22 

Vivian    Martin    and    Alfred    Vosburgh    in 

"HER  FATHER'S  SON" 

A   Drama    of   the    South 


A    New    and    Delightful    Comedy 
New    Travelogue — News    Weekly 


And  the    Beautiful   and   Official 

MOVING    PICTURES    OF    THE    P.-P.    I.    E. 

Never    Before    Shown    Locally 


The    St.    Francis    Double    Orchestra    under 

Jaulus    and    Polak 

Matinees,    15c.     Evenings,    20c. 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

111  ULiUlll  Bamell  Slod!|0|1  ^j  PowJ„ 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Ez-ery  Day 

A  GREAT  NEW  LAUGHING  SHOW 

PAUL  MORTON  and  NAOMI  GLASS,  Pre- 
senting a  Musical  Satire,  "1916-1950":  LAURA 
NELSON  HALL  and  Company  in  "The  Cat 
and  the  Kitten,"  by  Frances  Nordstrom;  MAR- 
SHALL MONTGOMERY,  the  Extraordinary 
Ventriloquist,  Assisted  by  Edna  Courtnav: 
HERBERT  WILLIAMS  and  HILDA 
WOLFUS  in  "Hark!  Hark!  Hark!";  JACK 
WYATT  and  HIS  SCOTCH  LADS  AND 
LASSIES  in  Kilts  and  Tartans;  BRITT 
WOOD,  the  Juvenile  Jester;  SEARL  ALLEN 
and  ED  HOWARD  in  "A  Real  Pal";  Last 
Week,  SAM  CHIP  and  MARY  MARBLE  in 
"The  Clock  Shop." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  SOc,  75c,  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  SOc.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   1ftUsS- 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.       Phone  Franklin  150 

THIRD    WEEK    OF    THRONGS 

Begins    Sunday  Matinee,    October  22d 

There    is    an    enormous    advance    sale    of    seats 

and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  make 

early    reservations    for 

D.    W.    Griffith's    Colossal    Spectacle 

"INTOLERANCE" 


"THE  MOTHER  AND  THE  LAW" 

Love's  Struggle  Throughout  the  Ages 
Large    Symphony    Orchestra 
Prices — Evenings,     $1,     75c,     50c,     25c;     box 
seats,    $2.      Matinees,  daily,    75c,   50c,   25c;   box 
seats,    $1.50. 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND     MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  Sat.  Night — "A  World  of  Pleasure" 

Commencing  Sunday  Matinee,  Oct.  22 

Matinee   Every   Day 

First  Appearance  on  the  Pacific   Coast 

William   Morris  Presents  Cyclonic 

EVA    TANGUAY 

The    World's    Greatest    Eccentric    Comedienne, 

and  a  Company  of  International  Stars 
Nights,    SOc   to    $1.50;    Daily    Mats.,    25c   to    $1 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


Harry   Slatko    Presents   His   Comic   Masterpiece 
■'THE     MIDNIGHT     ROLLICKERS" 

Engagement    Extraordinary! 

HENRIETTE    DE    SERRIS 

And    Her    Posing    Models    in    Reproductions    of 

the    World's    Greatest    Statuary 

PHIL   LA   TOSCA.   the   Comic  Juggler;    TOM 
KELLY,     Fashionplatc      Baritone:      BEN     and 
HAZEL       MANN       in       Comicalities;       "TH 
VALUE    OF    A    DOLLAR,"    Mehrill 
New   Dramatic  Sketch;   TING  SNYDEK, 
Sings,  and  "THE  CRIMSON  STAIN. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Miss  Laura-  Jean  Libby,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  is  extensive  and  peculiar, 
like  Sam  Weller's  knowledge  of  London,  is 
sometimes  asked  to  give  advice  where  advice 
would  seem  to  be  almost  hopeless.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  the  middle-aged  widow  with  a 
child  who  wishes  to  get  "better  acquainted" 
with  a  gentleman  with  whom  she  is  already 
on  speaking  terms.  Will  Miss  Libby  kindly 
advise  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  net  should 
be  thrown?  And  how  should  the  gaff  be 
used  ? 

Miss  Libby  is  equal  to  the  occasion,  al- 
though she  must  be  aware  of  the  adverse  cir- 
cumstances that  confront  her  interesting,  if 
middle-aged,  client.  Let  her  bow  to  him  re- 
spectfully when  she  meets  him.  This  in  itself 
should  have  an  ingratiating  and  emollient  ef- 
fect. She  should  then  take  care  that  he  does 
not  pass  on  without  a  "pleasant  little  chat  to 
awaken  interest."     Cupid  will  do  the  rest. 

The  counsel  is  sound  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  is  insufficient.  So  much  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  respectful  bow,  which  must  on 
no  account  be  allowed  to  become  a  smirk. 
And  as  for  the  pleasant  little  chat,  we  feel 
that  the  applicant  is  on  dangerous  ground. 
Middle-aged  widows  with  children  are  apt  to 
have  such  strange  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
a  pleasant  little  chat.  And  the  choice  of  the 
wrong  topic — the  child,  for  example — might 
be  fatal.  Perhaps  if  she  were  to  lead  off 
with  a  few  general  remarks  on  appendicitis, 
always  a  popular  subject,  she  might  get  some 
useful  indication  for  future  guidance.  But 
we  feel  that  the  gentleman  himself  has  a  dis- 
tinct grievance  if  he  were  only  aware  of  it 
It  must  be  bad  enough  to  be  hunted  by  an 
experienced  and  middle-aged  widow.  But  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  Laura  Jean  Libby  is  a  clear 
case  of  hitting  below  the  belt.  Obviously  the 
poor  wretch  has  no  chance. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  a  very  curious  book 
that  has  just  been  written  by  Mrs.  Oliver 
Onions,  who  gives  away  the  secrets  of  her 
sex  with  such  liberality  that  she  ought  to 
be  denounced  as  an  enemy  to  "the"  move- 
ment. The  book  is  called  "A  Boy  with 
Wings,"  that  is  to  say  an  aviator,  and  it  de- 
scribes how  the  pretty  little  Gwenna  fell  in 
love  with  the  boy  and  took  counsel  with  her 
experienced  friend  Leslie  as  to  how  she  might 
best  encompass  his  surrender.  All  matches 
are  actually  made  in  very  much  this  way,  by 
the  wily  diplomacy,  the  relentless  pursuit,  of 
the  female,  but  of  course  we  should  not  dare 
to   say  so. 

Gwenna  consults  Leslie  as  to  the  various 
avenues  by  which  the  elusive  male  heart  may 
be  approached.  She  wants  to  know  how  she 
may  compel  the  boy  to  fall  in  love  with  her. 
She  inquires  solicitously  as  to  the  points  of 
male  susceptibility-.  What  is  it  that  men  like, 
and  what  is  it  that  they  dislike  about  women? 
Do  they  notice  dress,  decorations,  figure,  de- 
portment? Are  they  to  be  won  by  the  attire 
of  simplicity,  or  do  they  favor  the  deeper 
intricacies  of  the  toilet?  Are  they  charmed 
by  conversation  or  by  silence  ?  Should  they 
feign  indifference  or  subjugation?  It  is  a 
pathetic  catechism  through  which  she  puts  her 
friend  who  is  supposed  to  know  so  much,  to 
have  had  so  much  experience.  Poor  little 
Gwenna  is  very  hopelessly  in  love  and  con- 
vention forbids  her  to  say  so.  A  thousand 
years  ago  she  would  have  said  so  as  a  matter 
of  course.     But  we  have  changed  all  that. 

And  so  Leslie  gives  her  advice  of  a  prac- 
tical and  intimate  land.  Men  are  not  much 
attracted  by  dress.  They  do  not  notice  de- 
tails. Even  the  perfections  of  face  and  figure 
are  apt  to  be  lost  in  the  general  effect.  And 
then  comes  an  astonishing  display  of  astute- 
ness. Men,  says  Leslie,  are  attracted  toward 
girls  who  seem  to  be  clean.  "Clean,"  echoes 
the  astounded  Gwenna,  but  surely  all  girls  are 
clean!  The  habit  of  washing  the  visible  areas 
of  the  body  is  now  universal.  But  that,  an- 
swers Leslie,  is  not  sufficient  It  is  not 
enough  to  remove  those  extraneous  layers  of 
matter  that  are  called  dirt.  The  girl  who 
would  attract  men  must  do  more  than  that 
She  must  not  only  seem  not  to  be  dirty.  She 
must  not  only  seem  to  be  clean  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word.  She  must  be  con- 
spicuously, aggressively  clean. 

It  is  a  matter  of  baths,  says  Leslie.  The 
girl  who  takes  a  bath  in  the  morning  and  at- 
tends to  the  usual  ablutions  during  the  day 
will  be  clean  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  word.  But  the  more  inaccessible  areas  of 
the  body  will  be  more  or  less  dirty  by  the 
end  of  the  day  and  the  girl  who  goes  to  bed 
without  a  second  complete  immersion  will 
sleep  in  her  dirt,  so  to  speak.  It  will  sink  in. 
It  will  become  ingTained.  It  will  pass  out  of 
reach,  and  by  the  time  of  the  morning  bath 
.t  will  be  toe  late.  Now  such  a  girl,  says 
Leslie,  may  wash  her  face  as  much  as  she 
will.  The  incorporated  dirt  will  inevitably 
show.  Her  face  will  be  inconspicuously  clean, 
but  it  will  not  be  radiantly  clean.  And  the 
man  is  attracted  by  the  girl  who  is  radiantly 
clean.  Like  charity,  it  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins.     The  girl  who  conveys  an  impression  of 


cleanliness,  even  though  it  be  an  intangible, 
unidentified,  unrealized  impression,  is  the  girl 
who  attracts  men.  No  face  can  be  clean,  says 
Leslie,  unless  the  body  to  which  it  belongs  is 
immaculately  clean,  and"  nothing  but  the  bed- 
time bath  can  produce  this  glorious  result 

The  idea  is  an  interesting  one,  although  we 
are  not  sure  that  it  is  true.  We  shall  have 
to  think  about  it.  A  good  deal  depends  on 
the  normality  of  the  man,  and  so  few  men 
are  normal.  It  is  certain  that  dirty  women 
do  get  married,  just  as  some  women,  other- 
wise nice,  seem  wholly  indifferent  to  the  es- 
sential dirtiness  of  men.  There  is  even  a 
form  of  mild  degeneracy  that  likes  dirt,  just 
as  there  is  a  form  of  degeneracy  that  likes 
patchouli. 

Now  if  Gwenna  had  consulted  us.  which 
she  did  not  do,  we  should  have  given  her  ad- 
vice in  another  form,  and  one  based  on  our 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  male  weaknesses. 
We  should  have  advised  her  to  practice  flat- 
tery on  the  boy,  not  necessarily  the  flatten,* 
of  speech,  but  preferably  of  silence.  For  here 
is  the  vulnerable  spot  in  the  heel  of  Achilles. 
Let  her  listen  with  deference  when  he  talks ; 
not  merely  seem  to  listen,  but  actually  listen. 
When  he  begins  to  tell  you,  Gwenna,  of 
the  physical  afflictions  of  his  venerated  aunt, 
do  not  snatch  the  words  out  of  his  mouth 
with  an  elaborate  description  of  your  own 
late  appendicitis.  Be  interested  in  the  old 
lady.  Be  interested  in  him.  Burn  the  subtle 
incense  of  careful  attention  to  what  he  is 
saying.  Ask  him  to  explain  things  to  you. 
and  when  he  has  finished  make  him  say  it  all 
over  again.  He  may  think  you  a  little  donkey, 
but  he  will  love  you  for  it.     Try  it. 


Although  the  Spaniard  Cardenas  was  the 
first  white  man  to  see  the  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Colorado,  he  never  found  his  way  to  the 
bottom.  He  was  guided  to  the  brink  by  Hopi 
Indians  and  remained  for  four  days  looking 
in  vain  for  a  way  to  descend. 


"Has  the  line  been  busy  ?"  asked  the  man 
with  a  nickel  poised  between  his  thumb  and 
forefinger.  "No,"  answered  the  precise  ope- 
rator. "The  line  wasn't  busy.  I  was." — 
Washington   Star. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  frcm  7  to  I 
Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 

HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  cover 
Also  a  la  Carte 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Men's  Luncheon 

Served   in   Grill 

50  Cents 


Dancing  every  evening, 
except  Sunday,  in  the 
Rose  Room.  Hickman's 
Orchestra. 


At 

HOTEL 
OAKLAND 

*J  The  servant  problem  is  solved. 

*J  Extraordinarily    low    rates   to 
permanent  guests. 

Investigate 

CARL  SWORD,  Manager 


«j|l|§§\  FOUR 

UNESl   (GATEWAYS 


FIRST  m  SAFETY 


To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


a 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Sunset  Route" Two     Daily     Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


i( 


Ogdeil  Route    ^—Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route"— 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


a 


El  PaSO  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois, 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for     Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

,  The  mayor  of  a  tough  border  town  was 
■  about  to  engage  a  preacher  for  the  new 
ichurch.  "Parson,  you  aren't  by  any  chance 
a  Baptist,  are  you?"  "Why,  no,  not  neces- 
sarily. Why?"  "Well,  I  was  just  a-goin'  to 
isay  we  have  to  haul  our  water  twelve  miles." 


It  was  at  a  private  entertainment,  and  a 
lady  bad  just  risen  from  the  piano.  "Would 
you  like  to  be  able  to  sing  and  play  as  I  do, 
dear?"  she  queried  of  a  little  five-year-old 
miss.  "No,  ma'am,"  was  the  unexpected  re- 
ply. "And  why  not  ?"  asked  the  lady. 
"  'Cause,"  explained  the  small  observer,  "1 
wouldn't  like  to  have  people  say  such  horrid 
things  about  me." 


Among  the  patients  there  was  one  disposed 
to  take  a  dark  view  of  his  chances  of  re- 
covery. "Cheer  up,  old  man,"  admonished 
the  youthful  medico  attached  to  the  ward. 
"Your  symptoms  are  identical  with  those  of 
my  own  case  four  years  ago.  I  was  just 
as  ill  as  you  are.  Look  at  me  now."  The 
patient  ran  his  eyes  over  the  physician's  stal- 
wart frame.  "Yes,  but  what  doctor  did  you 
have  ?"  he  finally  asked,   feebly. 


During  a  particularly  nasty  duststorm  at 
one  of  the  camps  a  recruit  ventured  to  seek 
helter  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  cook's 
domain.  After  a  time  he  broke  an  awkward 
silence  by  saying  to  the  cook:  "If  you  put 
the  lid  on  that,  camp  kettle  you  would  not  get 
much  of  the  dust  in  your  soup."  The 
irate  cook  glared  at  the  intruder,  and  then 
broke  out :  "See  here,  me  lad.  Your  busi- 
ness is  to  serve  your  country."  "Yes,"  inter- 
rupted the   recruit,   "but   not  to   eat  it." 


A  Londoner  who  was  staying  in  Scotland 
for  a  little  while  recently  had  need  of  legal 
assistance.  He  went  up  to  a  sensible-looking 
man  in  the  street  and  began:  "Pardon  me, 
sir,  but  are  you  a  resident  of  this  town?" 
"Weel,"  was  the  cautious  reply,  "I've  leeved 
here  a  matter  o'  fifty  year."  "Ah  !  then  per- 
haps you  can  help  me,"  went  on  the  visitor. 
"I'm  looking  for  a  criminal  lawyer.  Have 
you  one  in  this  town  ?"  The  Scotsman 
dropped  his  voice  to  a  confidential  whisper  as 
he  answered:  "We  hae,  but  we  hinna  been 
able  tae  prove  it  on  him  yet.  He's  ower 
sharp." 


ij  Geordie  Ryton,  the  village  cobbler,  bought 
two  clocks,  one  a  grandfather's.  He  put  it  in 
a  corner  and  placed  a  small  nickel  clock  on 
the  mantel  shelf.  The  grandfather's  clock  has 
not  been  altered  to  the  Daylight  Saving  bill's 
requirements.  "Hoo  is't,  Geordie,"  asked  a 
customer,  "ye've  altered  the  smaal  clock  and 
not  the  gran'faither's  clock  ?"  "Wey,"  replied 
Geordie,  "they  said  the  gran'faither's  clock's 
been  tellin'  the  truth  for  ower  sixty  year,  an' 
Aa  can't  find  it  in  me  heart  te  make  a  liar  ov 
tit  noo.  But  the  little  begger  wes  made  in  J  ar- 
il many,  so  it'll  be  aall  reet,  he's  as  reet  as  can 
be  for  that  job." 


I  Jones — that  is  not  his  name,  but  it  will  do 
li — had  the  misfortune  to  get  in  the  way  of  an 

I I  automobile  driven  by  a  lady  on  Van  Ness 
|  Avenue,  and  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  but  his 
I  injuries   were   not    serious,    so   he   was    imme- 

Tp{  diately   removed  to   the   police   station,   where 
'  I  his  assailant  was  being  held.     And  as  soon  as 
£'  I  Jones  got  there  the  lady  started  in  to  impress 
f.j  him  with  the  fact  that  the  blame  for  the  acci- 
<  I  dent  was   all  his.     "You  know,    Mr.   Jones," 
[  she  said,   "you  must  have  been  walking  very 
C I, carelessly.     I   am   a   very   careful   driver.      I 
■  have   been    driving    a    car    for    seven    years." 
J  "You've    got    nothing    on    me,    ma'am,"    said 
Jones,  politely;  "I've  been  walking  for  thirty- 
four  years." 

!  Long  had  he  worshiped  her  at  a  distance, 
but  his  shyness  prevented  him  from  proposing. 
Then,  one  evening,  for  the  sweet  sake  of 
charity,  a  theatrical  performance  took  place, 
in  which  the  charmer  was  leading  lady  and 
'1  more  adorable  than  ever.  Afterward  the  shy 
admirer  drew  near  his  love,  made  valiant  by 
,the  sight  of  her  beauty.  "You  are  the  star  of 
:the  evening,"  he  said,  as  they  stood  alone  in 
n  corner.  "You  are  the  first  to  tell  me  so," 
said  the  damsel,  with  a  happy  blush.  "Then," 
Hi  he  retorted  promptly,  "may  I  claim  my  re- 
gard as  an  astronomer?"  The  lady  looked 
puzzled.  "What  reward?"  she  asked.  "Why, 
the  right  to  give  my  name  to  the  star  I  have 
discovered!"  said  the  young  man,  speaking 
boldly  at  last. 


The  philosophical  professor  met  several  of 
his  colleagues  and  said :  "It  is  a  strange 
thing,  but  I  was  shaved  this  morning  by  a 
man  who  really  is,  I  suppose,  a  little  above 
being  a  barber.  I  know  of  my  own  knowl 
jedge  that  he  is  an  alumnus  of  one  of  the 
leading  American  colleges ;  that  he  studied  in 
Heidelberg  afterward,  and  spent  several  years 


in  other  foreign  educational  centres.  I  know, 
also  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  he  has  con- 
tributed scientific  articles  to  our  best  maga- 
zines and  has  numbered  among  his  intimate 
friends  men  of  the  highest  social  and  scien- 
tific standing  in  Europe  and  America.  And 
yet,"  soliloquized  the  professor,  "he  can't 
shave  a  man  decently."  "By  jove!"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  party  in  astonishment.  "What  is 
he  a  barber  for,  with  all  those  accomplish- 
ments ?"  "Oh,  he  isn't  a  barber,"  said  the 
professor,  yawning.  "You  see,  I  shaved  my- 
self  this   morning." 


An  American,  stopping  at  a  London  hotel, 
rang  several  times  for  attendance,  but  no  one 
answered.  He  started  for  the  office  in  an 
angry  mood,  which  was  not  improved  when 
he  found  that  the  "lift"  was  not  running.  De- 
scending two  flights  of  stairs,  he  met  one  of 
the  chambermaids.  "What's  the  matter  with 
this  dashed  hotel?"  he  growled.  "No  one  to 
answer  your  call  and  no  elevator  running!" 
"Well,  you  see,  sir,"  said  the  maid,  "the  Zeps 
were  reported  and  we  were  all  ordered  to  the 
cellar  for  safety."  "Damn !"  ejaculated  the 
American.  "I  was  on  the  fifth  floor  and  I 
wasn't  warned."  "No,  sir,"  was  the  bland  re- 
ply, "but  you  see,  sir,  you  don't  come  under 
the  employers'  liability  act,  sir." 


The  vicar's  wife  was  tireless  in  discourag- 
ing the  use  of  tobacco.  According  to  the 
good  lady  it  was  the  weed  which  made  a  veri- 
table wilderness  of  the  rose-garden  of  life. 
"Well,  Annie,"  she  remarked  to  one  of  the 
village  lasses  about  to  get  married,  "I  hope 
your  chosen  is  one  of  the  non-chimney  va- 
riety. Does  not  smoke."  "He  aint  what 
you'd  call  a  slave  to  the  habit,  ma'am,"  re- 
plied the  girl,  "but  he  aint  exactly  a  stranger 
to  it.  I  don't  feel  called  on  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  neither.  You  see,  I  want  him  to  be 
happy  and  comfortable  about  the  house  when 
we're  married."  "Surely  he  would  be  just 
as  happy  without  that  dreadful  tobacco  ?"  ad- 
vanced the  lady.  "P'r'aps  he  would,  ma'am, 
and  p'r'aps  he  wouldn't,"  came  the  answer ; 
"anyhow,  I  wouldn't  like  him  to  keep  on 
findin'  jobs  out  o'  sight  every  few  minutes, 
then  come  in  eatin'  corfy  berries,  like  the 
poor  wicar." 
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THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Friends. 
There    was    once    a    little    kitten, 

And   that  kitten's    fur  was  black; 
It  chased  its  tail  with  pleasure 

While  it  rolled  upon  its  back; 
And  there  was  once  a  pretty  lady 

Who  adored  her  gowns  and  hats, 
But  she  always  scorned  the  kitten, 

For  she  simply  hated  cats. 

Time  passed — the  kitten  lengthened 

Till  it  grew  a  splendid  size; 
Just  a  stretch  of  soft  black  satin 

From  its  tail  tip  to  its  eyes; 
And  the  pretty  lady  watched  it  now 

With  far  from  scornful  looks, 
For  she  saw  the  trend  of  fashion 

In  the   latest  pattern  books. 

Never  more  the  pretty  lady 

By  the  kitten  will  be  scratched, 
For,  strange  to  say,  the  two  of  them 

Are  really   quite  attached; 
No  more  the  kitten's  feelings 

Are  misunderstood   or  hurt, 
For  it's  with  the  pretty  lady 

On  her  Autumn  coat  and  skirt. 

— Town  Topics. 


Between  Seasons. 
The   gladsome   days  have  come  to  pass, 

The  finest  ones  we  know; 
We    neither    have    to    shovel    grass 
Nor  yet  to   mow  the  snow. 

— New    York   Sn  n. 


Said. 
"Thank  you,  kind  sir,"  she  sweetly  said — 

But    said,    we're    told,    is    obsolete. 
The   modern    hero,    thoroughbred, 

Would    stoop   to   nothing   so   effete. 
He  states,   affirms,   declares,  asserts, 
He  whispers,  murmurs,  booms,   and  blurts, 
He  rumbles  and  mumbles  and  grumbles  and  snorts, 
He   answers,    replies,    rejoins,    and    retorts — 

But  never,  by  any  chance,  says. 
He  hisses,  wheezes,  whines,  and  howls, 
He    husks  and  brusques,    he   grunts    and   growls, 
He    (horrors!)    nasals,   yells,   and  wails, 
He  warns  and  scorns,  he  rails  and  quails — 

But  says? — O,   no! 
He    grants,    admits,    agrees,    assents, 
Concedes,    and    even    compliments, 
He    challenges,    regrets,    denies, 
Evades,    equivocates,    and    lies — 

And  says?     Not  so! 
He  wanders  and   ponders,  considers  and   wonders, 
He    speculates,    calculates,    puzzles,    and    blunders, 
He    argues    and    quibbles,    defends   or  accuses, 
Accepts,    acquiesces,    or    flouts    and    refuses — 

But  says? — Pooh  pooh! 
He    flutters,    worries,    rants,    and   tears, 
He   sparkles,    flashes,    blazes,    flares, 
He   chuckles,    grins,   and   cachinnates, 
He   gloats,  exults,   and  jubilates — 

But  says? — Taboo! 
O,    shades   of  Thackeray  and    Scott, 

Of    Kipling   and    that    hapless    throng 
All    born    untimely!       Bitter    thought: 

They  never  knew  that  said  was  wrong! 

— H.    M.   Kingery,   in   New    York  Post. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay    of    San    Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Miss  Doris  Fletcher  Ryer, 
and  Mr.  Stanhope  Nixon  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Nixon  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Nixon  of 
New  York.  The  wedding  will  take  place  this 
winter. 

Judge  Ignacio  Sepulveda  and  Mrs.  Sepulveda 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Conchita  Sepulveda,  and  Mr.  Charles^  Henly 
Chapman.  Miss  Sepulveda,  who  resides  in  Los 
Angeles,  passed  several  weeks  this  summer  with 
Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  at  her  home  in  Pleasanton. 
No  date  has  been   set   for  the   wedding. 

Mrs.  Albert  Touchard  of  New  York  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Al- 
berta Touchard,  and  Mr.  John  Megle  Burke  of 
Boston.  Miss  Touchard  visited  in  San  Francisco 
last  year  as  the  guest  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Alexander 
McCracken.  She  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  Gustave 
Touchard.  Mr.  Burke  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Megle 
Burke  and  the  brother  of  Miss  Antoinette  Burke. 
The  marriage  of  Miss  Touchard  and  Mr.  Burke 
will    take   place   in   New   York  this  winter. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Marion  Newhall  and  Mr. 
Femriss  Hill  was  solemnized  Saturday  evening  at 
the  home  of  the  bride  on  Scott  Street.  Rev. 
Frederick  Clampett  officiated.  Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn 
was  the  best  man  and  the  train-bearers  were  Mas- 
ter Peter  McBean  and  Master  James  Chesebrough. 
Mrs.  Hill  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Mayo  Newhall  and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Atholl 
McBean,  Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.  Mr.  Hill  is  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  William  S.  Kuhn.  Those  who  were  seated 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  at  the  bride's  table  on 
Saturday  evening  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  1'. 
Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Atholl  McBean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gal- 
lagher, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Schilling, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Chesebrough,  Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Miss  Ethel 
Crocker,  Miss  Louise  Boyd,  Mr.  John  Parrott, 
Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  and  Mr. 
Stanford  Gwin. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Henrietta  Erwin  and  Mr. 
Archibald  Bruce  Tinning  was  solemnized  Wednes- 
day evening  in  St.  Louis  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  sister,  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Walsh,  Jr.  Mrs. 
Walsh  was  the  matron  of  honor  and  Miss  Virginia 
Flad  was  the  bridesmaid.  Mr.  Herman  Phleger 
of  San  Francisco  was  the  best  man.  Mrs.  Tinning 
is  the  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Brailsford  Er- 
win, U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Erwin.  They  resided  in 
San  Francisco  for  several  months  tnis  year.  Mr. 
Tinning  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Stanley 
Tinning  of  Martinez.  At  the  conclusion  of  their 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tinning  will  come  to 
California  to   reside. 

Baroness  Jan  Carel  Van  Eck  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Alice  Tower  ol  Boston  and  Miss 
Cornelia  Armsby.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  J. 
Cheever  Cowdin,  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Miss  Sara 
Cunningham,  and   Miss  Marion  Zeile. 

Mrs.  Seward  McNear  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Green  Street  in  honor 
of  her  daughter,  Miss  Amanda  McNear.  The 
guests  included  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Betty 
Schmieden,  Miss  Eleanor  Fay,  Mr.  James  Folger, 
Mr.  Harris  Carrigan,  Mr.  Seymour  Turner,  and 
Mr.  Nicholas  Van  Bergen. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  entertained  informally 
at  luncheon  Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  T.  Cary  Friedlander  gave  a  luncheon  Fri- 
day at  her  home  on  Taylor  Street.  Her  guests 
included  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  Mrs.  Berthe  Welch, 
Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson,  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Drys- 
dale. 

Mr.  Stewart  Lowery  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  dinner  Tuesday  evening.  His  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Gallois,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mrs.  Eugene  Mur- 
phy, and  Mr.  Gordon  Armsby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  entertained 
informally  at  dinner  Friday  evening  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Redmond  D.   Stephens  of  Chicago. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles  Templeton    Crocker  gave 


a  dinner  last  Thursday  evening,  complimenting  | 
Miss  Marion  Newhall  and  Mr.  Fentriss  Hill.  The 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Gould,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough,  Mrs.  Eugene  Mur- 
phy, Miss  Ethel  Crocker,  Mr.  Stanford  Gwin,  and 
Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman. 

Mrs.  George  Lyman  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Francisca  Club  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Alice  Tower  of  Boston. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutchen  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  tea  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame 
in  compliment  to  Major  Sidney  A.  Cloman  and 
Mrs.    Cloman. 

Miss  Marion  Baker  gave  a  dinner-dance  Friday 
evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

The  Misses  May  and  Fanny  Friedlander  enter- 
tained informally  at  luncheon  Wednesday  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen, 
who  will  leave  soon  for  New  York. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street  in  compliment 
to  Miss  Marie  Hathaway.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin,  Mrs.  Andrew  Werner 
Lawson,  Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Melvin  Pfaff,  Mils  Dorothy  Ward,  Miss  Florence 
Bandmann,  Miss  Marita  Rossi,  Miss  Ruth  Per- 
kins, Miss  Doris  Kilgarif,  Miss  Mabel  Hathaway, 
Miss  Emilia  Gordon,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  and  Miss 
Helen    Hooper. 

Mrs.  John  Tanner  of  Pasadena  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  luncheon  Saturday  at  the 
St.  Francis.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  George  T. 
Cameron,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Mrs.  Robert 
Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Redmond  D.  Stephens  of  Chi- 
cago, Miss  Anne  Peters,  and  Miss  Celia  O'Connor. 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell 
gave  a  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  at 
Fort  Mason,  complimenting  Colonel  Frederick  W. 
Sladen,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Sladen.  Among  the 
guests  were  Colonel  Crote  Hutchinson  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  Colonel  Frank  W.  Coe  and  Mrs.  Coe, 
Mrs.  Ralph  Harrison,  Mrs.  Eben  Swift,  Miss 
Grace  Buford,  Colonel  G.  T.  Patterson,  Colonel  J. 
P.   Haines,  and  Captain  Morris  Locke. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  the  Francisca  Club  in  compliment  to  her  mother, 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
William  Smedberg,  Mrs.  Christian  Miller,  Mrs. 
James  Crawford  Welsh,  Mrs.  George  Boardman, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Rosenstock,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  and  Mrs. 
George  Gibbs. 

Miss  Cora  Smith  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  on  California  Street.  Her  guests  in- 
cluded Miss  Mary  Boardman,  Miss  Ethel  McAllis- 
ter, Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Agnes  Hayne,  Miss 
Alice  Keeler,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Cora  Otis, 
and  Miss  Ethel  Lilley. 

Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  home  at  Sea  Cliff  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Sharpe  and  Mrs.  Harry  Lombard. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Berthe 
Welch,  Mrs.  T.  Cary  Friedlander,  Mrs.  Edward 
Tenny,    and   Mrs.    Eugene   Lent. 

Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Ford  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
George    Shreve. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  her  home  on  Washington  Street,  compli- 
menting   her    brother,    Senator    James    D.    Phelan. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Harry  Webb  of  New  York.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Harry  H.  Morton,  Mrs.  Andrew  Car- 
rigan, Mrs.  Charles  W.  Slack,  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro,  Mrs.  Joseph  Hooper,  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Charles  de  Cazotte,  Miss 
Kate  Hutchinson,  and  Miss  Laura  McKinstry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Natalie  Campbell  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  informally  at  luncheon  Monday  at  the 
Francisca  Club,  her  guests  including  Miss  Helen 
Keeney    and   Miss    Genevieve   Bothin. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  gave  a  luncheon  Sun- 
day at  her  home  in  San  Mateo,  complimenting 
Miss  Ruth  Zeile  and  Mr.  Corbett  Moody.  The 
guests  included  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Cor- 
renah  de  Pue,  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Helen 
Keeney,  Mr.  Kenneth  Monteagle,  Mr.  William 
Parrott,  Mr.  Percy  King,  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann, 
Jr.,    and    Mr.    George    Bowles. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway.  Among  her 
guests  were  Captain  Frank  Pinckney  Helm  and 
Mrs.  Helm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey, 
Miss  Emmeline  Childs,  Major  Mervyn  J.  Buckley, 
Mr.  Charles  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Hall. 
Mrs.    Cuyler   Lee   gave   a   luncheon   Thursday   at 


Motor  Insurance 

Being  made  from  Asphalt-base 
crude,  Zerolene  maintains  its 
full  lubricating  value  always.  It 
insures  your  motor  against  ex- 
cessive wear. 


ZEROLENE 

ihe  Standard  Oil -for  Moior  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all  Service  Stations  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 


(California) 


her  home  in  Burlingame.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre 
Schwerin,  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin,  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
Driscoll,  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G. 
Miller,  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron,  Mrs.  Bernard 
Ford,  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne,  Miss  Flora  Doyle, 
and   Miss   Lily   O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Emilia  Ashburner  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  honor  of 
her  niece,  Miss  Elizabeth   Christy. 

Mrs.  Frank  Griffin  gave  a  tea  Friday  at  her 
home  on  Washington  Street.  Among  her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Walter  Dean,  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Mc- 
intosh, Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Norval  Lane 
Nokes,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  James  Follis,  Mrs.  Edith  Blanding 
Coleman,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  James 
Otis,  Mrs.  Frederick  Tallant,  Miss  May  Fried- 
lander,  and   Miss  Fanny   Friedlander. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Sidney  Cloman,  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Stone  Wallace,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard, 
Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis, 
Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  and  Mrs.  George 
T.   Marye. 

Mr.  Charles  Freeborn  entertained  a  number  at 
a  dinner  and  theatre  party  Wednesday  evening. 
Among  his  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Cheever  Cowdin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  and  Mr. 
Corbett  Moody. 

Dr.  Reginald  Knight  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith 
gave  a  dinner  Monday  evening  in  compliment  to 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Harry  Webb. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  tea  Saturday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Allen  Gleason  Freeman  of  Berkeley  en- 
tertained at  a  tea  on  Thursday  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Newton  Booth  Knox  of  London.  Mrs,  Knox  will 
leave  shortly  for  New  York  and  Spain,  where  she 
will  join   Mr.    Knox   for  the   winter. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city    and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bowers  Bourn  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  visit 
to    Grass   Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  returned 
Monday  to  their  home  on  Steiner  Street  from  a 
trip  to  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Davis  have  come  up  from 
their  ranch  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  will 
spend   the   winter  at  the    Clift   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  have  been 
spending  several  days  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  from 
their  ranch   at   Pleyto. 

Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood  and  her  niece,  Miss 
Mary  Emma  Flood,  left  Thursday  for  a  visit  in 
Washington    and    New    York. 

Mr.  Heine  von  Schroeder  has  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oscar  Cooper  at  their  ranch  in  Mendocino 
County. 

Mrs.  J.  Eugene  Freeman  has  gone  to  New 
York,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  her  son-in- 
law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Russell 
Bogue. 

Mrs.  Jonathan  G.  Kittle,  who  has  passed  the 
summer  at  her  home  in  Ross,  has  returned  to  her 
home  on    Scott   Street  for   the  winter  months. 

Mr.    Willard     Chamberlin    has    returned    to    his 
home   in  Burlingame   from  a  brief  trip  to    Seattle. 
Mr.    Robert    Miller,    who    has    been    visiting    his 
parents,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    C.    O.    G.    Miller,    has    re- 
turned to  bis  school  in  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  McCullough  Robins  and  her  nephew, 

Mr.  John  C.   Baldwin,   left  Friday   for  New  York. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Leigh    Sypher,    who    have    been 

spending    the    summer    in    Belvedere,    have    taken 

apartments  at  Stanford   Court  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre  have  taken  a 
house  on   Pacific  Avenue   for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden  left  this  week  for  a 
visit   in  New   York  and   Washington. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  Miss  Kate  Crocker 
left  Saturday  for  New  York,  where  they  will  be 
joined    by    Miss    Marian    Crocker. 

Mrs.  William  Montrose  Parker  has  returned  to 
her  home  on  Green  Street  from  a  visit  with  Mrs. 
Charles  Ellinwood  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  and  Miss  Ethel 
Lilley  came  to  San  Francisco  Monday  to  spend 
the  winter  at  their  apartment  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  have  taken  a 
house  on  Vallejo  and  Fillmore  streets  for  the 
winter  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  left  Monday  for 
a  visit   of  several   weeks  in   New   York. 

Mrs.  John  Owen  Miller  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  from  a  visit 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  James  W.  Sperry,  at  her 
home    in    Sausalito. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  left  Friday  for  Coro- 
nado,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  her  parents, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.   John    D.    Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  San  Rafael  from  a  visit  to  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph   P.    Scheld  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet   Scheld    have   been    spending   several    days   at 
the  Clift  Hotel  from  their  home  in  Sacramento. 
Mrs.    Randall    Hunt   has  taken   an    apartment    at 


KINDERGARTNER 

A  young  graduate  teacher  trained  in 
latest  methods  of  primary-kindergarten 
desires  position  in  family  or  private 
school.  Specialized  in  drawing,  wood- 
work and  pottery.  Elementary  German 
and  music.  Willing  to  be  companion  or 
chaperon  to  older  children  or  to  travel. 
Credentials  and  best  of  references.  Ad- 
dress, 

308  S.  11th  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Hoie 


I?sAi$el«s 

An  absolutely 


fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
flan  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pres.  and  Managing  Diredor 


the  St.  Xavier,  on  Pacific  Avenue,  where  she  will 
pass  the  winter  months. 

Miss  Jean  Ward  left  Monday  for  a  sojourn  of 
several  weeks  in  New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  left  this 
week  for  the  East.  They  will  visit  relatives  in 
New  York,  Washington,  and  Philadelphia  before 
returning  to    their   home   in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  William  Griffith  Henshaw  and  Mrs.  Alia 
Henshaw  Chickering  will  return  next  week  to 
their  home  in  Oakland,  after  having  passed  the 
summer  in  Montecito. 

Judge  T.  Z.  Blakeman  and  Mrs.  Blakeman, 
who  have  been  at  their  ranch  in  Sonoma  County 
during  the  summer,  have  taken  a  house  on  Frank- 
lin  Street   for  the  winter   months. 

Mrs.  George  Shreve  and  the  Misses  Agnes  and 
Elizabeth  Shreve  departed  last  Saturday  for  theit 
home  in  Utica,   New   York. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  G.  Hanson,  whose 
station  is  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
is  at  present  a  patient  in  the  Letterman  Hospital. 


The  modern  Metz  is  the  capital  of  German 
Lorraine,  a  fortress  town  of  about  70,000  in- 
habitants. Metz  and  Strassburg  are  the  two 
great  fortified  towns  of  Germany's  western 
frontier.  The  fortifications  of  Metz  date 
back  to  the  fifteenth  century  and  they  were 
rebuilt  by  the  great  engineer  Vauban,  in  1674. 
Napoleon  III  added  a  circle  of  detached  forts. 
These  defenses  were  strengthened  and  mod- 
ernized after  the  German  occupancy.  MetzJ 
was  known  before  the  Christian  era.  Qesar^ 
described  it.  Attila  and  his  Huns  plundered 
it.  It  became  a  free  imperial  city  and  suf- 
fered many  misfortunes.  It  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  for  200  years  when  it 
was  lost  to  the  Germans  in   1870. 


The  well-known  linguist,  Prof.  De  Filippe, 
has  permanently  located  his  languages  studio 
in    his   commodious   residence,    1712    Bush    St. 


ORCHARD  HILL  KENNELS 
PAICINES,  CAL 

puppies  Tor  sale 

German  Shepherd  (Police)  Dogs  Pure,  bred 
from  imported  stock.  Pedigreed.  Sired  by  Prince 
t'hlenburg  <  A.K.  C. '21o,14ti'.and  out  of  Alice  von 
derKornerwiese(S.Z.  B.  17,321,  A.  K.  C.  215,147). 


De  Carrel 

Vegetable-Herb 

Flesh  Reducer 


Offers  a  permanent 
cure  for  obesity 
without  dieting  or 
the  use  of  interna! 
medicine. 


sl1  Wakelee's  Pharmacies 


HOTEL  SUTTER 

Cor.  SUTTER  and  KEARNY  STREETS 


FIREPROOF— EHROPEAN  PLAN 

Now  under  the  management  of 

George  Warren  Hooper 

Formerly  of  the  Occidental  Hotel 


RATES:  Rooms  without  bath  $1 
and  $1.50  per  day;  with  bath,  $1.50 
and  $2  per  day. 
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Famous  California  Writers 
Oppose  Prohibition 


I  am  not  in  favor  of  Amendments  One  and 
Two  because  I  do  not  believe  in  the  sort  of 
so-called  reform  which  consists  of  printing 
new  statutes,  when  we  have  not  as  yet  tried 
to  enforce  the  ones  existing.  We  have  in 
California  laws  which  provide  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  saloon  problem,  but  we  as  a  com- 
munity have  not  yet  insisted  on  our  police 
enforcing  those  laws;  in  fact  we  have  pre- 
vented their  enforcement.  The  evils  result- 
ing from  liquor  come,  it  seems  to  me,  from 
illegal  conduct  of  the  saloons,  and  we 
should  have  the  courage  to  deal  with  them 
as  they  are  instead  of  trying  a  short  cut  to 
their  abolition  through  a  revival  of  old  blue 
laws. 
(Signed)  FREDERICK  R.  BECHDOLT. 

My  objection  to  state-wide  prohibition  is 
that,  to  parody  Abraham  Lincoln,  you  can 
force  unwelcome  laws  on  part  of  the  people 
all  the  time — which  we  now  do  with  all 
laws.  You  can  force  unwelcome  laws  on  all 
the  people  part  of  the  time — as  we  should  be 
doing  if  we  got  prohibition  laws.  But  you 
can  not  coerce  all  the  people  all  the  time  in 
that  way.  Eventually  any  American  com- 
munity will  get  and  have  what  it  wants. 
Under  state-wide,  inelastic  prohibition  certain 
sections  will  keep  out  liquor — just  as  they  do 
with  local  option.  Certain  other  sections,  or 
portions  of  communities,  will,  after  an  un- 
seemly, expensive  fight  with  authority,  have 
their  liquor,  unregulated,  criminal,  without 
paying  proper  taxes.  I  have  lived  in  two 
states  that  tried  out  prohibition.  Whatever 
my  personal  bias  I  should  consider  it  a  calam- 
ity if  we  had  to  go  through  the  unclean 
misery  of  trying  it  out  in  California. 
(Signed)  GRACE  MacGOWAN  COOKE. 

Amendments  One  and  Two  seem  to  me 
bad  laws  and  I  shall  cast  my  ballot  against 
them.  No  1  is  far  too  drastic  and  destruc- 
tive in  its  purposes  to  be  tolerated.  No.  2 
is  a  "Wolf  in  Sheep's  clothing"  which 
can  not  achieve  any  practical  reform. 

(Signed)   HARRY  LEON  WILSON. 


The  two  prohibition  amendments  ( both  of 
them)  are  unfair  and  iniquitous  to  the  point 
of  being  funny.  In  their  utter  absence  of 
the  most  simple  and  elementary  justice,  they 
betray  their  source.  The}7  are  prompted,  not 
by  any  wish  to  solve  the  alcoholic  problem, 
if  there  is  such,  but  by  hatred :  the  hatred  of 
the  long-nosed  puritan  for  all  those  who  in- 
sult him  by  getting  a  little  glow  and  beauty 
out  of  life. 

But  even  were  the  two  amendments 
couched  in  a  fairer  spirit,  I  should  still  be 
against  them.  For  the  same  reason  that  I 
am  against  an)'  scheme  of  things  by  which 
ten  men  can  have  the  absolute  right  to  de- 
cide what  shape  of  hat  nine  men  shall  wear. 

(Signed)  JAMES  HOPPER. 

I  am  opposed  to  Amendments  One  and 
Two  on  the  simple  ground  that  they  inter- 
fere unduly  with  personal  liberty.  I  shall 
vote  against  them,  as  I  would  vote  against 
any  prohibition  measure,  whatever  the  pre- 
cise provisions,  believing  that  any  good  that 
prohibition  might  do  to  a  small  number  of 
individuals  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
general  harm  of  enacting  laws  governing 
personal  affairs. 
(Signed)     JOHN  KENNETH  TURNER. 


I  shall  vote  against  both  amendments  be- 
cause I  believe  they  are  not  in  proper  accord 
with  the  principles  of  evolution  and  educa- 
tion. I  object  to  Amendment  No.  1  be- 
cause it  is  immoral  and  confiscatory,  and 
other  countries  have  shown  us  a  better  ex- 
ample. I  object  to  Amendment  No.  2  be- 
cause I  believe  it  impractical  and  unable  to 
secure  properly  the  reforms  which  the  body 
of  the  people  honestly  desire. 

(Signed)  CHARLES  K.  FIELD. 
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WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


HONOLULU 

TTll»  Wav  fn  rn|— Splendid  Twin-Screw 
me  TTdy  III  UU.  lo.oooton  American  stmni. 
OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  "siERRJr,"S0Pi(]HA"."raiTUllA" 
n3WtSl.S.F.Hm!  Salter  648  1st  CI.  SB5.0TJ;  2nd  «B  00 
/UnotoSydnoy.Auslmlla^    Sailings  every21days. 

lp«.Tour.*337.501stCl7  No„    7>  N„T    28,  Dec.  19 


South  America 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING   THREE 

COMPREHENSIVE  TOURS 

DEPARTURES 

November  and  February 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  St.  (Monadnock  BIdg.),San  Francisco 

Tel.  Kearny  3512 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Does  Blinks  command  a  large  salary?" 
"No,  only  gets  it.  His  wife  commands  it." — 
Life. 

"What  did  the  doctor  say  ?"  "He  felt  of 
Jones'  purse  and  said  there  was  no  hope."— 
Dallas  Nezvs. 

"After  all,  it's  no  crime  to  be  poor." 
"Mas'be  not,  but  no  poor  man  can  afford  to 
hire  a  lawyer  to  prove  that  it  isn't." — Kan- 
sas City  Star. 

Bing — He's  very  active  in  financial  matters, 
isn't  he  ?  Bang — You  bet ;  he  owes  me  ten 
dollars,  and  every  time  he  sees  me  he  dodges 
me. — Tozvn  Topics. 

Mrs.  Blueblood — We  dined  al  fresco  last 
evening.  Mrs.  Newrich — I  think  I've  met  him 
somewhere.  Is  his  first  name  Albert  or  Al- 
fred?— Boston   Transcript. 

First  Tommy  (zvho  has  been  removing 
stone  from  his  boot,  to  second  Tommy) — 
'Ere,  stop  cleanin'  your  boots  in  the  water 
we've  got  to  sleep  in. — London  Opinion. 

"Is  golf  an  expensive  game  ?"  "It  must 
be.  I  heard  my  husband  telling  a  friend  the 
other  day  that  he  had  to  replace  eighteen 
pivots  on  the  first  nine  holes." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

First  Professional  Charity  Worker  (to  sec- 
ond ditto) — I'm  feeling  awfully  bored  this 
morning.  Second  Ditto — Yes?  So  am  I. 
Let's  go  and  mind  some  one  else's  business. 
-Life. 

Patriot — I'm  starting  a  movement  to  estab- 
lish a  municipal  rink.  Mayor — Why  a  mu- 
nicipal rink?  Patriot — To  find  some  use  for 
the  cheap  skates  that  are  running  the  town. 
— Detroit    Free   Press. 

Me  m  ber  of  th  e  Touring  Co  mpa  ny — My 
good  lady,  the  last  place  I  stayed  at  the  land- 
lady wept  when  I  left.  Landlady — Oh,  did 
she?  Well,  I  aint  going  to.  I  want  my  money 
in  advance. — Kansas  City  Star. 

First  Negro — Jes'  terrible  de  way  needces- 
sities  ob  life  has  done  riz.  Second  Negro 
(suspiciously)— Whut's  de  matter  now?  First 
Negro — Terbaccer's  gone  up  so  high  I  gotter 
quit  smokin'.  Kaint  borry  none  no  mo'. — 
Dallas  Nezvs. 

Rural  P.  C.  (to  artist  painting  sky) — 
That's  orl  very  well,  you  sayin'  as  it's  only 
a  cloud  study  ;  but  'ow  am  I  to  know  as  that 


"THE  CAUTIOUS  SELDOM  ERR" 

So  wrote  a  wise  man  long  ago,  and  his  words 
will  be  heeded  to  the  end  of  time. 

•I  The  cautious  man  looks  ahead.  He 
takes  no  useless  risks.  For  instance,  he  puts 
no  faith  in  his  desk  or  office  safe,  but  places 
his  valuable  papers  in  a  safe  deposit  box, 
where  neither  fire  nor  burglar  can  reach 
them. 

•I  Such  a  box  can  be  rented  for  as  little 
as  $4  a  year  from  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


there  cloud  aint 
mans  hin  case 
Tozvn. 


1   landmark  to   'elp  the  Ger- 
of     hinvasion  ? — Round     the 


Assistant  (to  old  lady  zvho  has  handed  in 
a  badly  spelled  telegram) — What's  this  word, 
please  ?  Old  Lady — Never  mind  that,  miss  ; 
it's  none  of  your  business.  They'll  know  at 
the  other  end. — Passing  Show. 

"My  dear,  our  automobile  looks  so  cheap 
beside  the  one  our  neighbors  have.  We 
ought  to  get  the  latest  make."  "I  know  we 
ought,  but  this  is  the  only  house  I  have  to 
mortgage." — Baltimore   American. 

Jones  (zvho  has  called  round  to  see  if  his 
friend  has  recovered   from   a   wild   night) — Is 


Mr.  Wuzzy  up  yet?  Landlady  (sternly) — 
Yes,  he  got  up  an  hour  ago,  drank  his  bath, 
and  went  back  to  bed. — London  Notes. 

"Bein'   contented   wif   yoh   lot,"    said   Uncle 
Eben,   "ain'   no  excuse  foh  not  hustlin'  to  git  i 
de    mortgage    off'n    it." — Washington   Star. 

Employer — One  thing:  we  must  have  our 
figures  correct.  Fair  Applicant — Well,  I've 
never  had  any  complaints  yet  on  that  score. — 
Sydney  Bulletin. 

"Have  you  the  firmness  that  enables  you  to 
go  on  and  do  your  duty  in  the  face  of  ingrati- 
tude and  ungenerous  criticism?"  "I  ought 
to  have.  I  once  cooked  for  a  camping  party." 
— Washington  Star. 
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A  Challenger  of  the  Sea. 

There  is  something  morally  inspiring  in  the  entry  of 
.Norway  into  the  sphere  of  world  commerce  as  a  chal- 
lenger for  supremacy  in  the  ocean-carrying  trade.  Nor- 
way is  one  of  the  little  and  in  a  sense  one  of  the  poor 
countries  of  the  world.  In  1910  her  population  totaled 
less  than  two  and  one-half  millions — 2,391,782,  to  be 
exact.  Geographically  Norway  lies  close  up  toward  the 
Arctic  world,  and  her  area  of  124,129  square  miles 
gives  her  a  territory  only  half  again  as  large  as  our 
state  of  Oregon,  mostly  mountain  peaks  and  craggy 
uplands.  All  her  populated  districts  lie  close  to  the 
sea  and  all  of  her  people  are  of  the  sea-faring  breed. 
Tradition,  history,  interest,  propensity,  all  connect 
Norway  with  the  ocean.  In  this  fact  lies  the  inspiration 
of  her  ambition  and  the  promise  of  her  power. 

The  wealthier  nations  of  the  world — England,  Ger- 
many, the  United  States,  France — have  the  resources 
for  building  ships,  ten  to  Norway's  one.  But  Norway 
has  what  none  of  the  others  have,  namely,  the  men  who 
know  the  arts  and  heed  the  call  of  the  sea.  She  has 
the  human  factor  above  and  beyond  all  other  countries 
essential  in  the  commerce  of  the  seas.  Norway  stands 
where  England  stood  three  centuries  ago,  when  Drake 


and  Howard  smashed  the  Invincible  Armada  and  made 
England  mistress  of  the  ocean.  It  was  not  that  Eng- 
land lay  nearest  the  lanes  of  the  world's  sea  traffic, 
not  that  she  had  greater  accumulated  wealth  than 
Spain  or  France,  not  that  she  had  higher  ambitions.  It 
was  because  she  had  the  men.  Her  insularity,  her 
necessities  for  importation,  the  very  sumptuary  require- 
ments of  her  religion — fish  on  Friday — had  bred  within 
her  a  race  of  sailors.  So  in  a  crisis  her  strength 
matched  her  need.  And  when  the  sun  rose  above  the 
wreckage  of  the  Armada  she  stood  boldly  forth  mis- 
tress of  the  ocean. 

Accumulated  national  wealth  has  its  very  definite 
powers.  National  ambition  when  discreetly  directed 
may  carry  far.  National  spirit  is  a  veritable  touch- 
stone in  relation  to  the  things  to  which  it  may  be 
applied  practically.  But  above  and  beyond  these  quan- 
tities and  qualities  is  the  strength  which  abides  in  the 
character  and  propensity  of  the  men  of  a  nation.  To- 
day little  Norway  above  any  other  country  of  the 
world,  almost  above  all  other  countries  of  the  world, 
is  rich  in  men  of  the  sea.  England  by  virtue  of 
her  investment  in  ships  may  boast  herself  mistress 
of  the  sea.  But  your  Norwegian  is  king  of  the  sea. 
He  is  king  of  the  sea  in  his  own  right  under  the  man- 
dates of  hardihood,  propensity,  mastery  of  the  arts  of 
navigation.  Your  Norwegian  is  king  of  the  sea  not 
only  in  his  own  spirit,  but  in  the  spirit  of  his  women- 
folk. And  herein  lies  another  inspiration.  No  man 
is  brave  where  his  womankind  is  afeard.  The  women 
of  Norway  share  with  the  men  of  Norway  the  courage, 
the  ambition,  the  abnegation  which  reecho  the  call  of 
the  sea. 

Norway's  challenge  is  a  bold  one.  But  who  shall 
say  that  it  lacks  justification  and  who  dares  prophesy 
its  failure? 

Measures  Up  to  the  People. 

The  measures  upon  which  the  voters  of  California 
are  called  to  give  judgment  in  the  coming  election  are 
fortunately  few  in  number  and  easy  of  comprehension. 
They  are  seven  in  all — one  submitted  under  the  "refer- 
endum," four  under  the  "initiative,"  and  two  by  the 
legislature. 

No.  1  is  an  "initiative"  proposal  providing  for  thor- 
oughgoing prohibition  to  take  effect  January  1,  1920. 
After  that  date  it  will,  if  this  proposal  be  adopted,  be 
illegal  to  manufacture,  sell,  or  possess  alcoholic  liquors. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  prohibition  are  fa- 
miliar enough.  Those  who  champion  prohibition  ac- 
credit to  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  drinks  the  major  ills  of 
society  and  hold  that  these  may  be  corrected  by  exor- 
cism of  the  "demon" ;  and  this,  they  conceive,  may  be 
done  by  prohibitory  laws.  They  make  light  of  con- 
siderations of  individual  right,  and  their  enthusiasm 
leads  them  to  disregard  arguments  founded  in  vested 
interest  or  any  material  and  economic  consideration. 
Support  of  these  radical  ideas  comes,  in  the  main,  from 
good  people  of  narrow  vision  who  imagine  they  are 
serving  God  or  human  society  by  minding  other  people's 
business,  and  by  considerable  numbers  who  have 
drunken  husbands  or  dissolute  sons,  or  who  have  friends 
who  in  one  way  or  another  suffer  individually  through 
vicious  use  of  alcohol. 

The  opposing  argument  may  be  briefly  outlined. 
Prohibition  is,  first  of  all,  an  invasion  of  individual 
right.  It  proceeds  upon  the  whimsical  theory  that  laws 
should  be  made  for  the  abnormal  rather  than  for 
the  normal  man.  The  logic  of  it  is  this,  namely,  since 
some  men  do  not  use  alcohol  wisely,  then  all  men  must 
be  denied  its  legitimate  use.  Again,  it  makes  no  ac- 
count of  the  universal  human  demand  for  some  species 
of  stimulation.  Prohibition  assumes  that  with  elimina- 
tion of  alcohol  all  men  will  become  temperate.  It 
reckons   not  upon   the   human   propensity   which   wiser 


ones  know  will,  if  denied  one  source  of  excitation,  turn 
to  another  and  probably  a  worse. 

There  are  special  considerations  in  California,  where 
many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  vine- 
yard and  kindred  interests.  Our  state  legislature  has 
by  special  act  invited  investment  in  the  vineyard  in- 
dustry and  through  the  State  University  has  maintained 
an  elaborate  service  in  promotion  of  this  industry.  It 
is  argued  that  now  to  estop  the  wine  industry  by  an 
arbitrary  law  will  be  an  act  practically  confiscatory  and 
in  positive  bad  faith.  There  is  much  in  this  argu- 
ment, so  much  as  to  justify  the  demand  that  if 
the  state  shall  destroy  these  interests  it  ought  in 
equity  to  compensate  those  who  shall  be  injured 
by  its  policy.  There  is  another  material  side  to  this 
question  which,  however  it  may  be  regarded,  as- 
suredly may  not  be  ignored.  Prohibition  would 
eliminate  many  millions  of  taxable  valuations  and 
nullify  the  utility  of  other  millions  vested  in  real 
property.  There  are  those  who  make  much  of  this 
purely  material  argument.  While  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Argonaut  it  is  a  factor  deserving  consideration,  it  is 
distinctly  less  important  than  the  moral  issues  involved, 
namely,  the  palpable  invasion  of  individual  right, 
the  assumption  that  men  may  be  made  temperate  by 
enactment,  and  the  proposal  to  penalize  the  strong  and 
the  temperate  for  the  sins  of  the  weak  and  the  vicious. 

No.  2,  an  amendment  proposed  under  the  "initiative," 
professes  to  be  an  alternative  prohibition  measure  de- 
signed, according  to  the  champions  of  the  movement, 
to  "put  the  saloons  out  of  business."  But  it  goes  much 
further  than  this  in  that  it  would  put  a  kibosh  on  all 
retail  liquor  business,  including  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
clubs.  It  would  not  prevent  the  manufacture  of  wines 
or  other  liquors  in  California  nor  their  sale  by  the 
manufacturer  for  delivery  to  private  homes  or  for  ex- 
port. It  can  not  be  said  for  this  amendment  that  it  is 
an  anti-saloon  law,  since  it  proposes  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  closing  of  the  saloons.  Nor  is  it  strictly  a 
prohibition  law,  since  it  does  not  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture, a  certain  restricted  sale,  or  the  consumption 
of  liquors.  In  so  far  as  it  makes  appeal  to  those  who, 
though  opposed  to  prohibition,  would  like  to  put  the 
saloon  out  of  business,  this  proposal  is  a  bit  fraudu- 
lent. It  is  in  effect  a  trick  designed  to  impose  prohi- 
bition without  assuming  to  do  it. 

No  right-minded  man  or  woman  champions  the 
abuses  of  alcohol  or  wishes  to  promote  them.  And 
among  these  abuses  we  reckon  the  saloon  as  the 
worst.  It  is  a  pity,  while  liquor  regulation  is  under 
consideration,  that  there  has  not  been  submitted  an  act 
genuinely  and  in  good  faith  addressed  to  elimination 
of  the  saloon.  Such  a  proposal  would  surely  command 
universal  approval.  But  multitudes — a  majority,  we 
suspect — who  would  gladly  vote  to  put  the  saloon  out 
of  business,  will  decline  to  support  a  measure  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  sharp-practice  and  designed  under 
the  pretense  of  eliminating  abuse  of  alcohol  to  pro- 
hibit its  legitimate  use. 

No.  3.  proposed  by  the  legislature,  is  a  "State  High- 
way Act."  It  authorizes  the  issue,  under  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  state,  of  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
$15,000,000  for  further  developing  the  State  Highway 
system  and  for  building  certain  laterals  and  mountain 
roads.  By  all  means  this  measure  deserves  success. 
The  funds  which  it  will  provide  are  needed  to  complete 
the  highway  system  for  which  financial  provision  was 
made  some  three  years  ago.  Experience  demonstrates 
that  this  work  is  in  capable  and  honest  hands.  The 
State  Highway  has  already  become  a  universal  con- 
venience and  universal  benefit. 

No.  4  is  a  referendum  proposal  relating  to  the  direct 
primary  law.     It  is  the  revised  law  passed  by  the  spe- 
cial session  of  the  last  legislature  and  submitted 
voters    last    vear.    when    it    was    defeated.     It- 
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intent  was  to  make  things  easy  for  Governor  Johnson 
in  his  candidacy  for  the  United  States  Senate  by  de- 
struction of  part  of  the  machinery  essential  in  the 
organization  and  maintenance  of  political  parties.  The 
proposal  is  a  bad  one  and  it  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Xo.  5.  which  comes  up  under  the  initiative,  is  a 
single-tax  proposition.  It  would  revolutionize  values 
and  unhinge  the  whole  organization  of  public  and  pri- 
vate business.  Acceptance  of  this  proposal  would  as- 
suredly work  a  profound  and  universal  hardship.  Much 
indeed  may  be  said  theoretically  for  the  single  tax. 
But  arbitrary  application  of  the  principle  upon  a  whole- 
sale plan  would  imply  a  revolutionary  disturbance  of 
existing  business  and  social  conditions. 

Xo.  6  comes  before  the  voters  under  the  initiative  and 
is  designed  to  stop  the  trafficking  in  official  patronage. 
It  is  the  habit  of  state  executives  to  "secure"  support  for 
certain  desired  measures  at  the  hands  of  legislators 
bv  that  species  of  bribery  involved  in  giving  out  ap- 
pointments to  public  posts.  There  are,  for  example, 
always  employed  by  the  state  on  the  San  Francisco 
water-front  members  of  the  legislature  whose  votes 
were  "needed"  to  put  certain  measures  through.  The 
proposed  act  disqualifies  members  of  the  legislature 
from  official  or  other  employment  under  the  state. 
There  is  no  reason  to  oppose  and  many  reasons  to  sup- 
port it. 

Xo.  7  is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Highway  Act 
designed  to  equalize  the  burden  of  taxation  for  road 
purposes.  There  are  links  essential  to  the  State  High- 
wav  svstem  as  a  whole,  but  of  relatively  small  value 
to  the  counties  immediately  involved.  Thus  the  Yolo 
trestle  is  wholly  within  Yolo  County,  but  of  more  value 
to  Sacramento.  San  Francisco,  and  other  regions  than 
to  Yolo,  which  under  the  law  as  it  stands  must  pay  the 
whole  cost.  The  amendment  authorizes  an  adjustment 
of  such  inequities.     It  deserves  support. 


Both  Sides  Anxious. 

With  less  than  two  weeks  intervening  between  the 
date  of  this  writing  and  the  day  of  election — Xovember 
7th,  one  week  from  Tuesday — both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  are  more  or  less  in  the  agonies  of  adverse 
apprehension.  That  familiar  distemper,  the  "October 
slump,"  is  upon  us  in  such  expansive  and  virulent  form 
as  to  af/ect  both  parties.  The  Republicans  are  alarmed 
about  Ohio,  a  state  whose  habit  of  going  "right"  in 
presidential  years  has  allied  it  traditionally  with  Repub- 
lican hopes.  The  situation  in  Ohio  is  complicated  by 
personal  and  factional  contentions,  and  more  seriously 
still  by  the  issue  of  prohibition.  •  But  the  figures  of 
former  elections  tend  to  support  Republican  calculations. 
In  1912  Ohio  gave  Wilson  423.152  votes.  Taft  277,066. 
and  Roosevelt  229,327.  Thus  Taft  and.  Roosevelt  to- 
gether had  a  majority  of  83,241  over  Wilson.  In  1914 
Cox,  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  received 
493.367  votes :  Willis,  Republican.  524.625.  and  Garfield. 
Progressive.  60,971.  The  combined  vote  of  Willis  and 
Garfield  was  585.596,  a  majority  of  92.231  over  the 
Democratic  candidate.  From  these  figures  Ohio  w-ould 
appear  pretty  safe  for  Hughes  unless — and  there's  the 
rub — some  forty  thousand  or  more  Progressives  should 
turn  to  the  Democratic  as  against  the  Republican  can- 
didate. On  the  whole  Ohio,  viewed  broadly  and  sub- 
ject to  the  considerations  of  ordinary  political  judgment, 
would  appear  to  be  pretty  safe  for  the  Republican 
nominee. 

Just  as  Ohio  with  her  twenty-four  electoral  votes  is 
regarded  as  the  pivotal  state  of  the  West,  so  Xew  York 
with  forty-five  votes  is  regarded  as  the  pivotal  state  of 
the  East.  And  here  the  prognostics  are  the  other  way 
about.  Up-state  Xew  York  is  always  strongly  Repub- 
lican, and  nobody  questions  that  it  will  hold  true  to 
type  in  the  coming  election.  It  is  in  Xew  York  Citv 
that  the  "joker"  traditionally  abides.  There  much  if  not 
everything  depends  upon  Tammany  Hall.  And  Tam- 
many Hall  is  openly  resentful  against  Wilson  and  all  his 
works.  Thus  while  the  Republican  slump  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  West,  the  Democratic  slump  concerns 
itself  chiefly  with  Xew  York.  Here  as  in  Ohio  there  is 
in  the  record  encouragement  for  the  Republicans.  In 
the  election  of  1912  Wilson  received  655.475  votes.  Taft 
455  428,  and  Roosevelt  390.021.  The  combined  vote  of 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  was  845.449.  or  a  majoritv  of 
18  1.974  over  Wilson.  In  1914  Glynn.  Democratic  can 
d  late  for  governor,  received  415.942  Democratic  votes. 
12"  252  Independent  League  votes,  and  3764  No-Party 


votes,  or  an  aggregate  of  544.958  votes.  Opposing  him 
on  a  straight  party  ticket  Whitman,  Republican,  re- 
ceived 686,701  votes.  Sulzer.  running  in  the  same  elec- 
tion on  the  "American"  ticket,  received  126,270  votes. 
The  whole  vote  of  the  state  was  1.439.S94,  of  which 
the  Democratic-Independent  League-Xo-Party  ticket 
received  37.59  per  cent.,  the  "American"  ticket  8.76  per 
cent.,  and  the  Republicans  47.69  per  cent.  In  the  same 
election  there  was  a  straight  contest  for  a  United  States 
senatorship  between  Gerard,  Democrat,  who  leceived 
571.010  votes,  and  Wadsworth.  Republican,  who  re- 
ceived 639.112  votes.  Thus  upon  a  series  of  compari- 
sons the  Republicans  would  seem  to  have  a  fairly  safe 
margin  in  Xew  York. 

There  are  many  to  hold  that  the  Presidents  own 
state,  Xew  Tersey.  with  fourteen  electoral  votes,  is  the 
vital  "sector"  in  this  year's  battleground.  In  1912  Xew 
Jersey  gave  Wilson  178.289  votes,  Taft  88,835,  and 
Roosevelt  145.412.  The  combined  vote  of  Taft  and 
Roosevelt  was  234.247.  a  clear  majority  of  55.958  over 
Wilson.  In  the  election  of  1913  Fielder,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor,  received  173,148  votes : 
Stokes,  Republican,  140.298,  and  Colby.  Progressive. 
41.132.  The  combined  Republican  and  Progressive 
vote  was  181.439.  an  anti-Democratic  majority  of  8282. 
That  Wilson  has  not  gained  favor  in  his  own  state  was 
freshlv  illustrated  in  the  recent  primary-  election  in 
which  his  friends  were  beaten  all  down  the  line. 

All  the  indications  point  to  a  close  race.  There 
is  cause  for  anxiety  on  both  sides.  But  assuredly  there 
is  nothing  in  the  situation  which  need  cause  the  sup- 
porters of  Hughes  more  than  the  supporters  of  Wilson 
to  despair.  If.  as  the  Republican  and  the  late  Pro- 
gressive leaders  believe,  the  breach  in  the  Republican 
party  is  a  forgotten  incident,  if  the  party  is  again 
a  united  or  fairly  united  force,  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
on  account  of  Hughes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Wilson 
has  succeeded  in  winning  any  considerable  number  of 
the  late  Progressives,  his  election  would  seem  likely. 
We  see  nothing,  however,  to  indicate  that  those  lately 
in  revolt  under  the  Progressive  banner  have  abandoned 
the  party. 

In  former  years  there  have  been  many  efforts  to 
deliver  in  bulk  the  vote  of  organized  labor,  but  it  has 
never  been  successful.  This  year  the  effort  is  open  and 
industrious.  Mr.  Gompers.  in  pursuance  of  the  ar- 
rangement under  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  knocked  under 
to  organized  labor  in  half  a  dozen  instances,  has  prac- 
tically ordered  his  followers  to  vote  for  the  Democratic 
candidate.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  now- 
more  than  at  other  times  members  of  labor  societies 
will  be  separated  from  their  normal  allegiances. 


people  among  whom  they  had  come  to  live :  but  i!  was  their 
'  skill,  their  intelligence,  their  hardy  power  of  labor,  their  knack 
of  succeeding  and  driving  their  duller  rivals  out.  rather  than 
their  alien  habits,  that  made  them  feared  and  haled  and  led  to 
their  exclusion  at  the  prayer  of  the  men  they  were  likely  to 
displace  should  they  multiply.  The  unlikely  fellows  who  came 
in  at  the  Eastern  ports  were  tolerated  because  they  usurped  no 
place  but  the  very  lowest  in  the  scale  of  labor. 


Some  Interesting  Excerpts. 
In  the  most  notable  of  his  books.  "A  History  of  the 
American  People."  Woodrow  Wilson  (before  he  be- 
came a  candidate  for  public  office)  speaks  as  follows 
of  the  immigration  which  came  into  the  country  in  the 
decade  between  1880  and  1890: 

The  census  of  1890  showed  the  population  of  the  country  in- 
creased to  62.622.250.  an  addition  of  12.466.467  within  the  de- 
cade. Immigrants  poured  steadily  in  as  before,  but  with  an 
alteration  of  stock  which  students  of  affairs  marked  with  un- 
easiness. Throughout  the  century  men  of  the  sturdy  stocks 
of  the  north  of  Europe  had  made  up  the  main  strain  of  for- 
eign blood  which  was  every  year  added  to  the  vital  working 
force  of  the  country',  or  else  men  of  the  Latin-Gallic  stocks 
of  France  and  northern  Italy ;  but  now  there  came  multitudes 
of  men  of  lowest  class  from  the  south  of  Italy  and  men  of 
the  meaner  sort  out  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  men  out  of  the 
ranks  where  there  was  neither  skill  nor  energy  nor  any 
initiative  of  quick  intelligence :  and  they  came  in  numbers 
which  increased  from  year  to  year,  as  if  the  countries  of 
the  south  of  Europe  were  disburdening  themselves  of  the 
more  sordid  and  hapless  elements  of  their  population,  the 
men  whose  standards  of  life  and  work  were  such  as  the 
American  workmen  had  never  dreamed  of. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  may  be  interested  in 
Mr.  Wilson's  comparison  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
immigration  from  the  countries  of  southern  Europe,  set 
forth  in  the  same  book: 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  had  clamored  these  many 
years  against  the  admission  of  immigrants  out  of  China,  and 
in  May.  1892,  got  at  last  what  they  wanted,  a  Federal  statute 
which  practically  excluded  from  the  United  States  all  Chinese 
who  had  not  already  acquired  the  right  of  residence,  and  yet 
the  Chinese  were  more  to  be  desired  as  workmen,  if  not  as 
citizens,  than  most  of  the  coarse  creze  that  came  crowding 
in  every  year  at  the  Eastern  ports.  They  had,  no  doubt, 
many  an  unsavory-  habit,  bred  unwholesome  squalor  in  the 
crowded  quarters  where  they  most  abounded  in  the  Western 
seaports,  and  seemed  separated  by  their  very  nature  from  the 


Editorial  Notes. 
At  last  President  Wilson  has  defined  the  condition! 
and  circumstances  under  which  he  would  fight.  He  is. 
it  seems,  "willing  to  fight,"  but  is  "waiting  for  some- 
thing worth  fighting  for."  for  something  which  will 
"put  all  the  corpuscles  of  my  blood  into  shouting 
shape."  This  is  irresistibly  suggestive  of  an  old.  old 
story.  "Sir."  said  one  grievously  abused,  "you  have 
called  me  a  liar,  a  dog,  and  a  son  of  a  dog.  You  have 
spat  in  my  face  and  kicked  me  thrice.  I  solemnly 
warn  you  not  to  go  too  far.  Do  not  arouse  the  sleeping 
lion  in  my  breast,  for  if  you  do  I  am  dangerous."  In 
happier  metaphor  Mr.  Wilson  warns  the  insulters  ol 
this  nation  against  causing  "all  the  corpuscles  of  his 
blood  to  shout."  But  they  must  a!!  shout.  If  even  one 
remains  silent  his  fighting  moment  has  not  arrived 
And  this  clotted  nonsense  is  offered  in  explanation  anc 
mitigation  of  the  pusillanimous  "too  proud  to  fight." 

The  Democratic  Campaign  Text  Book  is  scarcely 
more  notable  for  what  it  claims  under  the  head  ol 
"achievements"  of  the  Wilson  administration  than  for 
its  omissions.  For  example,  it  has  nothing  to  say  about 
the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  of 
which  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh  was  the  chairman.  The  ap- 
pointment of  this  commission  was  part  of  the  bargain 
under  which  so  much  of  the  labor  vote  as  could 
be  managed,  was  delivered  to  Wilson  in  1912.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  proceedings  of  this  commission 
grew  into  a  scandal  despite  the  efforts  of  Colonel  Wein- 
stock  and  one  or  two  others  to  hold  the  inquiry  tol 
decent  lines.  Yet  when  it  came  to  acceptance  of  an  ob-J 
viously  biased  report  and  to  publication  of  the  same  afl 
enormous  cost  to  the  public  treasury.  Mr.  Wilson  stood! 
firmly  by  his  friend  Walsh  and  bullied  the  job  through 
Congress.  However,  it  appears  he  is  now  willing  to 
let  this  particular  sleeping  dog  lie.  In  the  480  pages  of 
the  Campaign  Text  Book  not  one  word  is  said  about 
the  Walsh  commission.  Bourbons  do  learn  something 
after  all !  

The  suggestion  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  entered  into  a 
bargain  with  German  agents,  looking  to  the  "hyphen- 
ated" vote,  is  on  its  face  absurd.  Hughes  is  not  that 
kind  of  a  man.  His  whole  record  in  public  life  gives  the 
lie  to  this  charge.  He  had  many  opportunities  in  his 
two  terms  as  governor  of  Xew  York  to  make  political 
"arrangements"  and  he  spurned  them  all.  His  denial  in 
the  present  instance  is  unnecessary :  no  man  at  once 
intelligent  and  fair-minded  believed  the  absurd  story. 
The  truth  of  this  matter  lies  the  other  way  about.  It  is 
Wilson  who  is  endeavoring  to  "placate"  the  so-called 
German  vote.  Those  who  doubt  it  are  referred  to  his 
action  in  the  matter  of  I'-boat  53.  He  has  personally 
applied  to  that  incident  a  liberal  coat  of  whitewash  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  less  than  a  year  ago  he  declared 
in  a  note  to  Germany  that  the  "poor  security  of  being 
allowed  to  take  to  the  ship's  boats  before  the  ship  was 
sent  to  the  bottom"  was  a  violation  of  international 
law.  Xow — with  the  "German  vote"  in  mind — he  con- 
dones what  formerly  he  declared  illegitimate  and  illegal. 


The  statement  made  by  Yiscount  Grey,  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  at  London  on  Monday,  together  with 
the  financial  arrangements  in  process  both  in  England 
and  in  Germany,  dispel  any  hope  that  the  European 
war  is  approaching  its  end.  Both  sides  are  manifestly 
able  to  go  on  and  are  preparing  for  an  extended  con- 
flict. In  the  meantime  the  cost,  not  only  in  human  life, 
but  in  money,  is  terrific.  Europe  is  literally  burning 
up,  and  unhappily — we  say  unhappily  on  many  ac- 
counts^— our  own  country  is  the  financial  beneficiary  of 
this  destructive  process.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  Americans  have  repurchased  close  upon  $2,000.- 
000,000  worth  of  American  securities  formerly  held 
abroad.  There  has  been  sent  to  this  country  in  gold 
$750,000,000.  In  addition  to  these  gains  in  securities 
and  money  Europe  owes  the  United  States  $1,500,- 
000.000.  and  arrangements  are  in  process  for  several 
loans  ranging  from  850,000.000  to  $250,000,000  each. 
These  prodigious  figures  represent  the  value  of  pur- 
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chases  made  in  this  country  on  war  account.  That 
these  operations  have  made  a  fictitious  and  feverish 
prosperitv  in  this  country  is  obvious  enough.  But  that 
it  is  good  for  us  as  a  nation,  either  physically  or 
morallv.  is  very  much  open  to  doubt.  The  state  of 
business  due  to  the  war  is  one  of  artificial  stimulation. 
and  one  of  its  products  is  a  prodigious  crop  of  newly- 
enriched  men  whose  extravagances  are  fast  advancing 
from  the  stage  of  spectacularism  to  the  stage  of  scan- 
dal. The  great  sums  which  have  come  and  are  coming 
to  us  on  war  account  tend  rather  to  corruption  of  the 
country  than  to  its  wholesome  advantage. 


The  church,  like  every  other  institution  in  this  world, 
must  serve  if  it  would  continue  to  command  respect  and 
support.  When  we  see  church  congresses  devoting 
mind  and  energy — not  only  mind  and  energy,  but  pas- 
I  sion — to  futile  protest  against  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
we  can  but  reflect  that  harm  rather  than  help  is  being 
done  both  to  the  church  itself  and  to  the  causes  for 
which  it  should  stand.  Service,  how  to  help  the  world, 
is  the  theme  that  should  engage  the  thought  of  church- 


THE    ARGONAUT 

of  your  press,  and  a  number  of  your  public  men  which  per- 
haps we  British  people  find  it  hardest  to  forget  and  forgive 
They  talk  and  write  as  if  the  war  was  something  which  Eu- 
rope had  fallen  into  simply  because  it  is  Europe  and  not 
America.  "We,"  they  say  in  effect,  "are  a  superior  people, 
and  therefore  we  are  not  involved  in  this  brawl.  Moreover, 
because  we  are  superior,  because  we  live  in  the  shade  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  have  left  the  effete  traditions  of  Eu- 
rope behind,  we  will  never  be  so  vulgarly  involved."  The 
Allies,  as  well  as  the  Germans,  are  regarded  as  miserable 
people,  and  pitied  because  they  are  not,  like  Americans,  free 
from  the  curse  of  '"militarism."  We  do  not  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  to  be  angry  when  we  see  this  attitude  adopted, 
and  at  the  same  time  witness  your  unwillingness  or  inability 
to  get  any  satisfaction  from  Germany  for  repeated  insults, 
and  your  extraordinary  wrigglings  to  avoid  entanglement  in 
Mexico.  Your  cartoonists  are  fond  of  depicting  Uncle  Sam 
as  a  stern  disciplinarian  putting  the  fear  of  the  Lord  into  a 
figure  representing  Germany.  Do  you  know  that  this  little 
country  of  ours,  with  a  population  of  1,100,000,  has  put  into 
the  field  more  troops  than  you  were  able  to  mobilize  from 
your  regulars  for  service  against  Mexico  ?  Believe  me,  we 
do  not  count  ourselves  miserable  in  our  "'militarism."  We 
count  your  nation  "miserable"  in  being  ruled  by  a  man  who 
regards  this  war  as  simply — a  war. 

We  British  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  great  volume  of 
sympathy  that  has  flowed  to  us  from  America,  but  we  can 
not  help  being  sore  about  these  matters.  We  object,  when 
we  are  bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds,  to  being  patronized 
by  a  "'curled  and  scented"  neutral.  We  object  to  our  life- 
and-death  struggle  being  used  as  a  pawn  in  your  presidential 
campaign.  We  object  to  being  charged  with  all  kinds  of 
inefficiency  by  people  of  a  nation  whose  army  is  no  greater 
than  a  few  weeks'  casualties  on  the  Somme  and  whose  navy 
is   the   plaything  of  politicians.      I   for  one   will   never   forget 


men ;  and  mind  and  energy  are  worse  than  wasted  when 

addressed  to  other  things.     It  the  established  churches  |  that  it  was  an  American  critic  who  talked  about  the  appalling 
&  .      ,  incapacity  of  the  British  admiralty-  in  this  war!     So  when  you 

Will  not  or  can   not  give  themselves  to   service  in  har-  I  say  that"the   opinion   is   common   in   America  that   Sir   David 

Beatty  blundered  in  the  battle  of  Jutland,  I  am  not  im- 
pressed. The  dispatches  tell  a  plain  tale  to  the  contrary- 
But  to  cite  such  a  British  grievance  about  the  American  re- 
ception of  the  accounts  of  the  battle  as  you  cited  is,  to 
use  your  word,  "trivial."  The  resentment  of  British  people 
against  certain  attitudes  and  people  in  your  country  is  based 
on  much  broader  and  deeper  grounds.  I  do  not  think  your 
countrymen  realize  how  warm  and  widespread  it  is. 

I  am,   etc.,  Alan    E.   Mulgan. 


mony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  their  wails  on  the 
score  of  popular  abandonment  of  their  ministrations 
will  avail  them  nothing. 


Neither  England  nor  Germany  want  war  with  the 
United  States.  With  reasonableness  and  firmness  on 
our  part,  our  rights  in  relation  to  trade,  to  neutral 
mails,  to  submarine  and  other  operations,  will  be  duly 
regarded.  But  if  we  would  be  respected  and  heeded 
we  must  not  quibble  or  wobble.  We  must  not  deny 
today  what  we  allowed  yesterday,  nor  allow  today  what 
;we  denied  yesterday-  Herein  lies  the  weakness  of  the 
Washington  administration  in  its  dealings  with  Eu- 
rope during  the  war  period.  We  have  been  assertive 
— in  words — but  neither  consistent  nor  firm.  We  have 
the  natural  results  of  tentative  and  shifting  policies  in 
the  manner  in  which  England  treats  our  mails  and  our 
ships  and  in  which  Germany  makes  war — a  kind  of 
war  we  have  stigmatized  as  illegitimate  and  illegal — at 
the  very  door  of  our  ports. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Miss  Jeanette  Rankin,  described  as  "tall  with  a 
wealth  of  red  hair,"  is  running  for  Congress  in  Montana 
on  the  Republican  ticket.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that,  independent  of  ordinary  political  considerations, 
.Miss   Rankin   will   be   elected.      The   House   of   Repre- 

Isentatives  is  sadly  in  need  of  an  aesthetic  element  if  for 
io  other  reason  than  to  offset  the  Senate's  advantage 
n  Senator  Lewis'  red  whiskers. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"Starving  Albania." 
THE   BALKAN  RELIEF   FUND. 
Under  the  Auspices  of  The  Christian  Work. 

70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  October  12.  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  Starving  Albania,  without  even  one 
lewspaper  of  its  own  to  make  public  its  need,  is  dying  in 
ilence,  its  tragedy  passed  by  unheeded.  Will  the  Argonaut 
>pen  a  door  through  which  its  appeal  for  help  may  reach  the 
eople  of  the  United  States?  Yours  truly, 

William  Willard  Howard,  Secretary. 


There  is  no  need  further  to  insist  upon  the  vital  character  of 
the  struggle  in  Roumania.  It  is  now  receiving  everywhere  the' 
precedence  that  it  deserves,  but  there  is  still  no  evidence  that  a 
crisis  has  been  reached  or  that  the  combatants  have  developed 
their  main  strength.  Roumania's  attempt  to  invade  Transyl- 
vania has  come  to  an  end  in  failure,  but  by  no  means  in  disas- 
ter.  In  spite  of  the  usual  flamboyant  assurances  of  rout  and  \ 
dispersal,  it  seems  that  the  Roumanians  were  able  to  turn 
upon  their  pursuers  and  to  hold  them  back  from  the  Rou- 
manian frontier.  Falkenhayn's  effort  to  invade  Roumania,  an 
effort  that  was  partially  and  momentarily  successful,  has  been  ; 
checked.  The  crushing  of  Roumania,  as  was  said  last  week,  is 
still  unaccomplished.  None  the  less  the  situation  of  Roumania 
is  a  serious  one  if  the  attack  should  continue,  since  we  do  not 
know  what  obstacles  the  Teutons  may  be  able  to  place  in  the 
way  of  Russian  reinforcements  from  the  north.  Roumania  un-1 
doubtedly  made  a  grave  mistake  when  she  invaded  Transyl- 
vania, and  so  began  a  movement  that  she  had  not  men  enough 
to  carry  through.  When  the  war  is  over  it  will  be  interesting 
to  know  what  Russia  thought  of  this,  and  whether  she  as- 
sented to  the  improvident  effort  at  territorial  gains  at  the 
expense  of  what  should  have  been  a  concerted  effort.  Rou- 
mania would  have  been  comparatively  safe  behind  her  Transyl- 
vania frontiers,  which  are  mountainous  and  easily  defended. 
By  invading  Transylvania  she  threw  away  these  defenses  and 
exposed  herself  to  the  attacks  of  a  foe  who  was  stronger  than 
herself.  None  the  less  there  is  something  to  her  credit.  She 
compelled  a  great  extension  of  the  Teuton  front,  and  she  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  Falkenhayn,  who  would  otherwise  have 
busied  himself  against  the  Russians  in  Galicia.  And  the  Rus- 
sians in  Galicia  have  quite  enough  to  do  as  it  is. 


British  Resentment. 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  October  2,  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  In  your  issue  of  August  5th  you  say 
hat  "Americans  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why,  when 
imerican  sympathy  is  overwhelmingly  with  the  cause  of  the 
UHes,  there  should  be  on  the  part  of  the  English  people 
itter  and  almost  universal  resentment  against  this  country." 
Vill  you  allow  a  colonial  living  in  a  country  that  is  more 
Iritish  than  any  of  the  other  dominions  to  try  to  explain  to 
ou  and  your  readers  the  reasons  for  this  resentment  ? 

To  begin  with,  we  all  feel  that  Americans  should  be  in  the 
•  ar  on  our  side,  but  the  thoughtful  among  us  realize  the 
ifficulties  in  the  way  of  your  entry  into  the  struggle.  For 
tiis  reason  I  will  not  press  this  point.  But  what  the  thought- 
'ul  do  feel  very  keenly  is,  first,  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  made 
o  protest  against  Germany's  long  and  hideous  record  of 
1  asualties ;  secondly,  that  he  treats,  or  appears  to  treat, 
tritish  blockade  measures  as  acts  on  much  the  same  footing 
s  the  sinking  of  passenger  ships;  and  thirdly,  that  he  seems 
J  regard  the  war  as  simply  a  dog-fight  on  a  vast  scale.  We 
sel  a  burning  resentment  when  your  President  says  that  the 
(>ar  is  no  concern  of  America's,  and  then  hints  that  he  would 
ke  to  act  as  mediator.  We  know  that  we  are  fighting  your 
attle  as  well  as  our  own  ;  we  know  that  our  navy  has  stood 
etween  you  and  war,  that  it  has  buttressed  the  Monroe  Doc- 
"ine,  the  most  gigantic  bluff  in  history.  We  know  we  are 
ghting  for  those  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice  that  should  be 
s  dear  to  Americans  as  they  are  to  us.     Put  yourself  in  our 


As  a  direct  result  of  Roumanian  impetuosity  in  Transyl- 
vania we  now  have  a  Teuton  success  in  the  Dobrudja,  which 
is  much  the  more  important  field  of  the  two.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  see  what  happened.  The  critical  nature  of  events  in  Tran- 
sylvania compelled  the  Roumanians  to  withdraw  every  avail- 
able man  from  the  defense  of  Constanza  in  the  Dobrudja, 
and  Mackensen  naturally  seized  his  opportunity  and  brought 
an  attack  that  has  forced  back  the  Roumanian  left  wing  that 
was  resting  on  the  Black  Sea.  Now  the  Dobrudja  is  a  long 
and  narrow  corridor  that  connects  Bulgaria  with  Russia.  That 
corridor  was  closed  so  long  as  Roumania  remained  neutral, 
but,  once  opened,  it  becomes  a  highway  for  a  Teuton  advance 
into  Russia  or  for  a  Russian  advance  into  Bulgaria.  It  also 
provides  an  entrance  into  Roumania  proper  over  the  Danube 
railroad  at  Constanza.  Its  strategic  importance  is  so  vital  that 
one  would  have  supposed  that  its  defense  would  have  been  the 
first  consideration,  and  that  the  whole  of  Roumania's  efforts 
would  have  been  directed  to  it.  But  Mackensen  seems  to  have 
had  no  particular  difficulty  in  forcing  his  way  up  that  cor- 
ridor nearly  as  far  as  Constanza  before  any  effective  force 
was  brought  against  him.  It  is  true  that  he  was  eventually 
stopped  before  he  had  reached  the  railroad  bridge,  and  that  he 
was  even  forced  back  at  certain  points,  but  it  is  now  evident 
that  the  defending  line  has  been  weakened  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  Falkenhayn  to  the  west,  and  that  this  has  enabled 
Mackensen  to  win  a  success  and  to  take  Constanza.  It  would 
be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  such  a  victory  so  far  as 
Roumania  is  concerned.  The  loss  of  Constanza  not  only  ex- 
poses Roumania  to  invasion  from  the  east.     It  may  mean  also 


Danube  turns  to  the  east  and  forms  the  Dobrudja's  northern 
frontier,  separating  it  from  Bessarabia.  Reni  is  also  the 
junction  point  between  the  Danube  and  the  Pruth,  and  the 
Pruth  River  runs  up  to  the  east  of  Bukowina  and  Czerno- 
wi'tz.  Every  consideration  of  strategy  should  have  urged  the 
Roumanians  to  the  defense  of  the  Dobrudja  before  all  other 
considerations.  The  corridor  could  have  been  kept  open  if 
Roumania  had  concentrated  her  strength  upon  it.  Why  she 
neglected  to  do   so   remains   to  be  seen. 

The  plight  of  Roumania  is  a  serious  one,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  desperate.  It  might  still  be  possible  to  prevent 
the  crossing  of  the  Danube,  a  feat  that  Mackensen  will  not 
attempt  unless  he  is  sure  that  his  rear  is  secure  from  a  Rus- 
sian attack  from  the  north.  His  army  can  not  be  a  very 
large  one,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Danube  in  face  of  opposi- 
tion would  be  a  difficult  feat.  None  the  less  Mackensen  is  a 
man  who  does  difficult  feats,  and  if  he  can  force  his  way 
across  the  river  he  will  probably  take  Bucaxest.  We  must 
wait  for  coming  bulletins  in  order  to  know  the  exact  situa- 
tion, but  at  the  moment  it  looks  as  though  Roumania  had 
received  a  heavy  blow,  and  a  blow  that  might  have  serious 
consequences  upon   the  Russian   forces  in  the  north. 

But  if  Roumania  is  to  be  saved  it  will  not  be  due  wholly 
to  her  own  powers  of  resistance.  It  will  be  due  also  to  Ger- 
many's clear  vision  of  the  main  chance.  It  is  of  course  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  Germany  to  crush  a  new  and 
small  enemy  and  so  to  provide  an  object  lesson  in  her  own 
power,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  also  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Greece.  But  Germany  is  by  no  means  blind  to 
the  fact  that  Russia,  and  not  Roumania,  is  the  real  enemy, 
and  that  even  though  she  can  crush  Roumania  she  must  still 
meet  the  northern  colossus  and  hold  him  back  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Bulgaria.  Now  she  can  intercept  that  flood  either 
in  Roumania,  or  nearer  to  its  source,  and  it  would  obviously 
pay  her  far  better  to  beat  Russia  in  Galicia  than  further 
south.  It  would  be  the  difference  between  striking  at  the 
body  of  an  octopus  and  cutting  off  one  of  its  tentacles.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Germany  does  not  view  without  concern 
the  lengthening  of  her  line  necessitated  by  her  campaigns  in 
the  Balkans.  She  would  much  like  to  use  the  Balkan  armies 
for  service  in  the  north,  where  they  are  so  badly  needed. 
If  she  could  crush  Roumania  quickly  and  so  turn  her  forces 
elsewhere,  it  would  of  course  be  a  great  gain,  morally  and 
in  even.-  other  way.  But  she  is  not  likely  to  lay  siege  to 
Roumania  or  to  enter  on  a  long  and  tedious  campaign  there. 
The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  She  can  not  afford  to 
lock  up  her  forces  in  the  south  while  the  war  in  the  north 
is  so  evenly  balanced.  Whatever  she  does  in  Roumania  must 
be  done  quickly  or  it  had  better  be  left  undone.  She  will  not 
waste  time  in  Roumania  if  there  is  a  chance  to  strike  a 
damaging  blow  at  Brussiloff,  which  would  cut  off  the  south- 
ward moving  waters  at  their  source.  Probably  Germany  bit- 
terly regrets  her  intrusion  into  the  Balkans,  which  has  locked 
up  so  many  men  that  might  be  employed  against  her  more 
formidable  enemies,  and  she  would  much  like  to  release  them. 
If  she  can  hold  back  the  Roumanians  from  the  invasion  ot 
Bulgaria  she  would  probably  be  content  to  do  that  and  no 
more,  and  so  to  throw  every  available  man  into  the  scales 
against  Brussiloff.  If  she  could  but  drive  back  the  Russians 
in  Galicia,  if  she  could  repeat  her  performance  of  last  year 
and  possibly  reach  the  Black  Sea,  she  would  not  only  have 
saved  Bulgaria,  at  least  from  northern  attacks,  but  she  would 
have  isolated  Roumania.  And  so  we  are  likely  to  find  either 
that  her  attacks  on  Roumania  are  decisively  successful  within 
the  next  few  days,  or  else  that  she  is  withdrawing  her  forces 
for  a  sledge-hammer  blow  against  the  Russians  in  the  north 
while  continuing  to  hold  the  Dobrudja  corridor  against  incur- 
sions from  Bessarabia.  Germany  has  no  time  to  waste  in  sub- 
sidiary campaigns.  If  she  can  crush  Roumania  quickly  she 
will  do  so.  If  not  she  will  hurl  herself  against  the  Russian 
left  wing  in  Bukowina.  At  the  present  moment  Germany  is 
making  two  great  efforts  in  the  east,  and  the  success  of  either 
of  them  would  be  fatal  to  Roumania.  She  is  actively  en- 
gaging the  Roumanian  armies  in  the  south  and  she  is  also 
making  a  tremendous  effort  to  turn  the  Russian  left  wing  in 
the  Carpathians  to  the  north.  Her  efforts  against  the  Rou- 
manians now  speak  for  themselves,  but  it  is  evident  that  any 
success  that  she  can  win  against  the  Russian  left  wing  to  the 
north  would  have  the  effect  of  cutting  the  communications 
between  the  Russians  and  Roumanians,  and  still  further  iso- 
lating the  southern  kingdom. 


lace  ;  would  you  not  grow  hot  when  the  head  of  the  nation 

lost  closely  allied  to  you  by  blood  and  language  declined  to  the    surrender    of   both    sides    of    the    Danube    and    a    menace 

icognize  the  moral  issues  for  which  your  sons  and  brothers  M    the    Russjan    rear    jn    Bukowina.      The    Danube,    running 

priority*?    and   ad°Pted  tOWardS   the   W3r  a   t0nC  °f  a'°0t  north    and    south'    constitutes    the    western    £rontier    of    the 

It  is  this  attitude  of  superiority  in  your  President,  a  section  Dobrudja,  separating  it  from  Roumania  proper.     At  Reni  the 


Roumania  stands  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  straight 
lines  of  military  effort,  one  running  north  and  south  from 
Riga  to  Saloniki  and  the  other  running  northwest  to  south- 
east from  Berlin  to  Bagdad.  Whoever  wins  Roumania  will 
have  cut  the  line  of  his  opponent.  The  effort  of  Russia, 
moving  southward  from  Galicia.  is  to  join  hands  with  her 
allies,  who  are  moving  northward  from  Greece  and  so  to 
create  a  continuous  front,  fifteen  hundred  miles  long,  from  Riga 
to  the  .Egean  Sea  and  including  Roumania.  The  Teutons, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  concerned  with  their  line,  now  actually 
existing,  from  Berlin  eastward  through  the  Balkans  to  Con- 
stantinople and  to  Asia  Minor.  Roumania  is  a  link  in  the 
great  north  and  south  line,  a  line  not  quite  complete  even 
with  Roumania,  but  a  line  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  complete 
without  her.  

How  far  Russia  can  send  direct  help  to  Roumania  is  prob- 
lematical.    Theoretically  the  lines  should  be  in   contact  some- 
where to   the  east  of  Czernowitz.   but  whether  the   coir 
a   practical   one  remains  to  be  seen.     Russia   herself   is 
fiercely    attacked    in    this    region,    and    for    this    ver 
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of  breaking  the  contact.  We  know  that  there  are  Russian 
forces  with  the  Roumanians,  but  we  do  not  know  that  the  line 
of  supply  is  actually  and  freely  open.  Indeed  we  may  doubt 
it.  Russia  has  been  trying  to  give  indirect  aid  to  Roumania 
by  pressing  her  attack  upon  Lemberg,  and  indeed  she  seems 
to  have  been  attacking  along  the  whole  length  of  her  line. 
She  has  done  this  in  order  to  hold  the  Germans  in  the  north 
and  also  in  the  hope  of  getting  well  to  the  westward  of  the 
lines  in  Roumania.  Whether  these  tactics  will  save  Rou- 
mania  from  direct  assault  remains  to  be  seen.  But  Germany 
is  not  likely  to  spend  more  time  over  Roumania  than  she  can 
help.  She  would  rather  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  by 
attacking  Brussiloff  in  the  north  and  forcing  her  way  east- 
ward toward  the   Black  Sea. 


Nor  need  we  suppose  that  Germany  has  yet  put  forward 
her  utmost  effort  in  the  east.  That  Hindenburg  has  so  far 
developed  no  new  strategy  is  no  evidence  that  he  will  not 
quickly  do  so.  He  will  certainly  try  to  do  something  decisive 
before  the  coming  of  winter,  and  the  nature  of  his  plan  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  men  that  he  can  mass.  Con 
ceivably  there  will  be  another  great  effort  in  the  west,  but  this 
is  hardly  likely.  Germany  must  know  that  the  west  is  lost 
to  her.  She  does  not  want  another  Verdun.  But  if  she 
could  throw  another  half-million  men  against  the  east  she 
might  secure  to  herself  the  high  road  through  the  Balkans 
and  the  permanent  control  of  the  railroad.  And  this  looks 
much  more  enticing  to  her  than  territorial  gains  in  the  west. 
It  is  the  last  throw  of  the  dice. 


THE  DAY  OF  ATONEMENT. 


In  Which  the  Devil  Meets  the  Miller  and  the  Soldier  as  Well. 


There  is  still  another  possibility  that  should  be  recognized, 
although  in  the  absence  of  information  as  to  transports  and 
munitions  it  can  not  be  described  as  a  probability.  If  Russia 
can  call  back  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  from  Asia  Minor  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  bring  a  large  part  of  his  army  with  him. 
The  Dobrudja  fronts  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  so  does  Bulgaria 
with  its  important  port  of  Varna.  Now  Russia  is  in  control 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  more  than  once  the  port  of  Varna 
has  been  bombarded  by  Russian  battleships.  But  apparently 
no  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  land  troops  there,  although 
such  a  move  has  seemed  to  be  impending  more  than  once. 
An  army  landed  at  Varna  or  anywhere  to  the  north  of  Varna 
in  the  Dobrudja  would  place  Mackensen  in  a  difficult  position, 
seeing  that  it  would  be  at  his  rear.  If  this  could  be  done  suc- 
cessfully it  would  go  far  .to  solve  the  Dobrudja  problem. 
Russian  warships  in  the  Black  Sea  might  even  prevent  the 
holding  of  Constanza  by  the  Germans.  There  may  be  in- 
superable difficulties  in  the  way  of  transferring  Russian  troops 
from  Turkey,  but  none  the  less  it  is  one  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  situation.  Russia  will  not  see  Roumania  crushed  with- 
out an  effort  to  save  her,  and  we  may  presently  witness  just 
such  an  attempt  as  this.       

Some  few  weeks  ago  it  was  suggested  in  this  column  that 
the  Allied  offensive  would  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  the 
small  area  of  the  Somme  and  that  we  might  expect  to  see  a 
similar  attack  upon  some  other  part  of  the  line.  At  the 
moment  of  writing  comes  the  news  of  the  successful  Verdun 
assault  and  of  the  recovery  by  the  French  of  most  of  the 
ground  lost  by  them  during  the  protracted  battle  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  account  for  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  this  has  been  done.  The  prelimi- 
nary bombardment  must  have  warned  the  Germans  of  what 
was  coming,  but  either  they  were  unable  to  send  reinforce- 
ments or  they  did  not  think  that  their  positions  were  still 
of  value.  The  former  supposition  is  probably  the  correct  one. 
for  these  positions  were  certainly  of  very  great  value.  If  the 
French  follow  up  their  advantage,  as  of  course  they  will  do, 
they  can  threaten  the  whole  of  the  great  German  salient  at  St. 
Mihiel  and  even  Metz  istelf.  They  can  compel  the  Germans  to 
send  reinforcements  from  the  Somme  or  from  the  reserves  that 
they  have  been  accumulating  for  Hindenburg's  great  blow  in 
the  east,  assuming  that  the  blow  is  to  be  in  the  east.  And 
the  reinforcements  must  be  very  considerable,  judging  from 
the  ease  with  which  the  French  achieved  their  success.  It 
is  a  long  way  from  Verdun  to  Roumania,  but  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  armies  is  now  so  great  that  we  may  regard  them 
almost  as  the  members  of  a  single  body,  and  therefore  we 
may  be  certain  that  if  this  Verdun  attack  is  the  beginning  ol 
a  new  and  serious  movement  it  must  have  its  marked  effect 
on  the  Somme  field  in  the  north  and  the  far  greater  field 
in  the  east.  In  point  of  fact  it  will  mean  a  practical  exten- 
sion of  the  front,  the  sudden  blazing  forth  of  a  new  volcano 
that  must  be  met  by  new  efforts.  We  may  almost  regard  it 
as  the  answer  of  France  to  the  appeal  of  Roumania.  It  is 
one  more  effort  of  the  Allied  strategy  to  keep  the  fighting 
as  fierce  as  possible  along  as  wide  a  front  as  possible  on  the 
theory  that  they  have  the  men  properly  to  equip  every  point 
and  that  Germany  has  not.  Sidney  Coryx. 

San  Francisco,  October  25,  1916. 


Plumbago,  the  most  important  of  Ceylon's  minerals, 
is  mined  from  open  pits  in  the  form  of  almost  pure 
carbon.  The  best  quality  comes  from  the  Kurunegalla 
district.  It  is  placed  in  barrels  at  the  mines  and  hauled 
by  bullock  cart  to  Colombo.  At  the  plumbago  yard  it  is 
cleaned  and  sorted  into  five  different  grades,  according 
to  size  and  quality.  Each  grade  is  further  divided  into 
four  classes  on  the  basis  of  carbon  content,  color,  and 
qnality.  Thus  when  a  barrel  of  plumbago  comes  from 
1  le  mine  it  contains  twenty  different  grades  and  quali- 
ties of  the  mineral.  All  of  the  work  of  sorting  and 
Meaning  .is  done  by  coolie  hand  labor.  Unlike  many 
forms  of  mining  no  great  depth  has  been  reached,  and 
often  the  most  primitive  methods  of  operating  are  ob- 
served. 


(The  miller  at  the  dam  perceives  his  servant.  Kharko,  ap- 
proaching on  his  return  from  an  errand.  The  devil,  with 
Yank-el's  pack,  is  also  waiting.) 

The  servant  was  barefooted :  he  was  wearing  a  red 
shirt;  a  cap  without  a  brim  was  stuck  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  on  a  stick  he  was  carrying  Opanas' 
new  boots,  which  were  dripping  tar  all  over  the  dam. 

"What  a  hurry  he's  in!"  thought  the  miller.  "He's 
got  hold  of  the  boots  alread)7.  But  never  mind,  all 
my  hopes  are  centred  on  him  now." 

As  soon  as  the  servant  caught  sight  of  a  stranger 
on  tlie  dam  he  instantly  thought  that  here  was  some 
thieving  tramp  waiting  to  steal  his  boots.  So  he 
stopped  a  few  steps  from  Khaptm  and  said: 

"You'd  better  not  come  any  nearer.  I  warn  you ! 
I  won't  give  them  up !" 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?  Come  to  your  senses, 
good  man  !  Haven't  I  boots  of  my  own  ?  Look,  they 
are  better  than  yours !" 

"Then  why  have  you  planted  yourself  there  by 
night,  like  a  crooked  willow  tree  by  a  pond?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question." 

"Splendid!  A  riddle  is  it,  eh?  Who  told  you  1 
could  answer   riddles  better  than   any   one   else?" 

"Ha,  ha,  I've  heard  people  say  so !" 

The  soldier  set  down  his  boots,  took  out  his  tobacco- 
pouch,  and  began  filling  his  pipe.  Then  he  struck  a 
light  with  a  flint,  and,  blowing  out  a  thick  cloud  of 
smoke  from  under  his  nose,  said: 

"Now,  then,  spout  it  out.     What's  your  riddle?" 

"It  isn't  exactly  a  riddle.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  who 
you  think  is  the  best  man  in  this  neighborhood?" 

"I  am!" 

"And  why  do  you  think  that?  Isn't  there  any  one 
here  better  than  you  are  ?" 

"You  ask  me  what  I  think.  Yery  well,  I  answer 
that  I  won't  give  the  first  place  to  any  one." 

"You're  right.  And  the  miller,  what  sort  of  a  man 
is  he?" 

"The  miller?" 

The  soldier  blew  out  of  his  mouth  a  cloud  of  smoke 
that  looked  as  large  in  the  moonlight  as  the  tail  of  a 
white  horse.  Then  he  eyed  the  devil  askance  and 
asked : 

"You're  not  a  customs  officer,  are  you?" 

"No !" 

"And  you're  not  in  the  police — a  detective,  by  any 
chance?" 

"No,  no,  I  tell  you  !  What,  a  clever  chap  like  you, 
and  you  can't  even  see  when  a  man's  just  an  ordinary 
fellow  and  when  he  isn't  ?" 

"Who  said  I  couldn't?  I  can  see  through  and 
through  you.  I  only  asked  that  on  the  chance.  And 
now,  let  me  see :  you  asked  me  wrhat  sort  of  man  the 
miller  was?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  he's  just  about  medium  height,  neither  very 
large  nor  very  small :  a  good  average." 

"Oh,  that's  not  what  I  w:anted  to  know  !" 

"Isn't  it?  What  more  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you? 
Perhaps  you  wrould  like  to  know  where  his  w-arts  are, 
if  he  has  any  ?" 

"You're  trying  to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes  I  see,  but 
I'm  in  a  hurry.  Tell  me  in  plain  words :  is  the  miller 
a  good  man  or  a  bad  one  ?" 

The  soldier  blew  another  huge  tail  of  smoke  out  of 
his  mouth  and  said : 

"What  a  hasty  fellow  you  are !  You  like  to  eat,  but 
you  won't  chew." 

The  devil  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  the  miller's 
heart  jumped  for  joy. 

"What  a  tongue  that  boy  has  !"  he  thought.  "And 
yet  how  often  have  I  wished  that  it  might  drop  off. 
But  now  it  has  come  in  useful.  How  he  is  roasting 
the  devil !" 

"You  like  to  eat,  but  you  won't  chew,  I  tell  you!" 
the  soldier  repeated  sternly.  "You  want  me  to  tell 
you  whether  the  miller  is  a  good  man  or  not.  Every- 
man's good  in  my  opinion.  I've  eaten  bread  from  many 
a  stove,  friend.  I  w-ouldn't  even  cough  where  you 
would  die  of  suffocation.  Do  you  think  you've  struck 
a  fool  in  me?" 

"Splendid!  Splendid!  Give  it  to  him  hard!"  the 
miller  said  to  himself,  dancing  with  joy.  "My  name 
isn't  Philip  the  miller  if  the  devil  doesn't  look  more 
foolish  than  a  sheep  before  half  an  hour  is  over !  I 
read  so  fast  in  church  that  no  one  can  understand  me, 
but  he  talks  quietly,  and  yet  just  listen  to  what  he  is 
saying!" 

And  in  fact  the  poor  devil  was  scratching  his  head 
so  hard  that  he  was  nearly  knocking  his  hat  off. 

"Hold  on,  soldier!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  and  I  seem 
to  run  on  and  on  and  never  get  anywhere.  We're  all 
tangled  up." 

"I  don't  know  about  you,  but  there's  no  tangle  I 
can't  get  out  of." 

"But  look  here;  I  asked  you  whether  the  miller  was 
a  good  man  or  not,  and  see  where  you've  led  me!" 

"Then  let  me  ask  you  a  question :  is  water  good  or 
not?" 

"Water?     What's  the  matter  with  water?" 
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"But  if  there  was  a  kvass  about  you  would  turn  up 
your  nose  at  water,  wouldn't  you?    Water  would  seen 
tasteless,  then,  wouldn't  it?" 
"Yes.  perhaps  it  would." 
"Ami   if  there  was  beer 
drinl?  kvass,  would  you  ?" 
"No,  certainly  not." 
"And   if   some   one   brought  you    a 
you  wouldn't  look  at  beer,  eh  ?" 
"You're  quite  right." 
"Yery  well  then,  you  see !" 

The  devil  broke  out  into  a  sweat,  and  the  tail  hanging 
out  from  under  his  coat  beat  the  ground  till  it  actual]) 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust  from  the  dam.  The  soldier  threw 
the  stick  with  his  boots  on  it  over  his  shoulder  and  wal 
preparing  to  take  his  departure  when  the  devil  thoughl 
of  a  way  he  might  catch  him.  He  stepped  a  few  step- 
to  one  side,  and  said : 

"Well — go  along,  go  along!  I  shall  wait  here  a  litffl 
while  longer  in  case  Kharko  the  soldier  should  happer 
to  come  by." 

The  soldier  stopped. 
"What  do  you  want  with  him?" 
"Nothing  much,  but  they  tell  me  that  Kharko  i 
bright  fellow  and  that  he  knows  a  thing  or  two! 
thought  at  first  you   were   he.      But  now   I   see   I   vfl 
wrong.     One  simply  goes  round  and  round  in  a  circk 
with  you.  and  can't  get  going  to  save  one's  life 
The  soldier  sat  down  his  boots. 
"Come  on,  ask  me  another  question!" 
"Oh,  wdiat's  the  use?" 
"Try!" 

"Yery  well,  then:  tell  me.  whom  did  you  like  th< 
best,  Yankel  the  inn-keeper  or  the  miller?" 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  me  that  at  once?  I  don't  like 
people  that  hunt  for  their  beards  alongside  their  noses 
Some  people  would  rather  walk  ten  versts  through  th< 
fields  than  go  one  verst  by  the  straight  road.  But  VI, 
answer  you  straight  to  the  point,  as  they  say.  Yanke 
kept  one  inn,  but  the  miller  keeps  two." 

"Oh,  hang  him,  he  needn't  have  said  that!"  thoughl 
the   miller,   miserably.     "It   would   have  been   ever   sc 
much  better  if  he  hadn't  referred  to  it." 
But  the  soldier  continued: 

"When  I  worked  for  Yankel.  I  wore  bast  shoes 
now  I  wear  boots !" 

"From  wdiere  did  you  get  them?" 
"From  where,  eh?  Our  business  is  like  a  well  will 
two  buckets.  One  bucket  fills  and  the  other  groiM 
empty.  One  goes  up  and  the  other  goes  down.  I  usett 
to  wear  bast  shoes;  now  I  wear  boots.  Opanas  used  tc 
wear  boots;  now  he  goes  barefoot  because  he's  a  fool 
The  bucket  comes  to  the  wise  man  full  and  goes  awaj 
empty.     Now  do  you  understand?" 

The  devil  listened  attentively,  and  said : 
"Wait   a   minute !     At   last    we   seem   to   be   getting 
somewhere!" 

"But  I've  been  telling  you  the  same  thing  all  along 
If  you  call  Kankel  kvass,  then  the  miller  is  beer;  but 
if  you  were  to  give  me  a  glass  of  good  vodka,  I  should 
let  the  beer  alone." 

The  tip  of  the  devil's  tail  skipped  about  so  madl) 
on  the  sand  that  Kharko  noticed  it  at  last.  He  blew  ; 
puff  of  smoke  right  into  the  devil's  face,  and  put  hi: 
foot  on  the  tail  as  if  by  accident.  The  devil  jumped 
and  yelped  like  a  great  dog.  Both  he  and  Kharko  tool 
fright;  they  opened  their  eyes  wide,  and  stood  for  hal: 
a  minute  staring  at  one  another  without  saying  a  word 
At  last  Kharko  whistled  in  that  insolent  way  of  his 
and  said: 

"Ah,  ha!  ah,  ha!     So  that's  the  game,  is  it?" 
"And  what  did  you  think?"  asked  the  devil. 
"Now  I  know  the  kind  of  a  queer  bird  you  are !" 
"I'm  what  you  see  I  am." 
"Then  you're  the  one  who — last  year — ?" 
"Of  course." 

"And  you're — after  him?" 

"You're  right.    And  what  do  you  think  of  my  plan?' 

Kharko  stretched  his  limbs,   blew  a  puff  of  smoke 

and  answ'ered : 

"Take  him !  I  wron't  cry  over  him.  I'm  a  jjoor  man 
It's  none  of  my  business.  I'll  sit  in  the  inn  smokinf 
my  pipe  till  a  third  one  comes  along." 

Once  more  the  devil  roared  with  laughter,  but  th 
soldier  only  slung  his  boots  across  his  back  and  walkei 
rapidly   away.     As   he   passed  the   sycamore   tree 
miller  heard  him  muttering  to  himself: 

"So  that's  the  game,  is  it?    He's  carried  off  one  aij 
now  he's  come  back  for  the  other.     Well,  it's  none 
my  business.     When  the  devil  got  the  Jew  the  mill) 
got  the  goods.     Now  he's  eome  for  the  miller  and 
goods  will  be  mine.    A  soldier  is  his  own  master.    No 
that  I've  the  business  in  my  own  hands,  let's  see  if 
can't  keep  it.     I'll  not  be  poor  Kharko  any  longer,  but 
Mr.   Khariton  Tregubov.     Only   I'm   not   a   fool, 
temptation  on  earth  will  ever  take  me  on  to  this  dan 
night." 

And  with  that  he  began  climbing  the  hill. 
The  miller  stared  from  side  to  side.  Who  would  hel| 
him  now?  Not  a  soul  was  in  sight.  Darkness  was' 
falling;  a  frog  was  croaking  sleepily  in  the  mud:  a  bit 
tern  was  booming  angrily  in  the  reeds.  The  edge  o 
the  moon  was  peeping  over  the  woods  as  if  asking 
"What  will  become  of  Philip  the  miller  now?" 

It  looked  at  him,  winked,  and  set  behind  the  trees. 
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The  devil  stood  on  the  dam  holding  his  sides  with 
laughter.  His  shouts  of  merriment  shook  the  floury 
dust  out  of  every  cranny  in  the  old  mill ;  all  the  spirits 
of  the  forest  and  pond  awoke  and  came  flitting  toward 
him.  some  floating  like  shadows  out  of  the  wood,  some 
hanging  like  filmy  clouds  over  the  water.  The  pond 
stirred,  streaks  of  whirling  white  vapor  rose  from  it, 
and  ripples  ran  in  circles  across  its  surface.  The  miller 
wave  it  one  look,  and  his  blood  ran  cold :  a  blue  face 
with  dull,  staring  eyes  was  glaring  up  at  him  out  of  the 
water,  its  long  whiskers  waving  like  the  antennas  of  a 
water-beetle.  Who  could  it  be  but  his  uncle,  rising 
from  the  pond  and  coming  straight  toward  the  syca- 
more tree? 

Yankel  the  Jew  had  long  since  crept  silently  out  on 
to  the  dam,  picked  up  the  clothes  which  the  devil  had 
discarded,  slipped  across  to  the  sycamore  tree,  and 
hastily  tied  up  his  bundle.  There  was  no  more  mention 
of  losses  now :  any  man  would  have  been  afraid  to  men- 
tion them,  I  can  tell  you  !  Losses  be  hanged !  Yankel 
hoisted  his  bundle  on  to  his  back  and  shuffled  quietly 
|  away,  following  the  others  along  the  path  that  led 
from  the  mill  to  the  village. 

The  miller  made  a  rush  for  his  mill;  once  there,  at 
least  he  would  be  able  to  lock  himself  in  or  else  wake 
his  workman !  But  he  had  hardly  quitted  his  tree  be- 
fore the  devil  jumped  after  him.  Philip  dashed  into 
the  mill,  slammed  the  door,  rushed  into  his  room,  hur- 
riedly lit  a  light,  and  fell  down  on  the  floor  screaming 
(with  might  and  main,  just  like — what  do  you  think/ — 
the  Jews  in  their  synagogue ! 

And  the  devil  circled  over  the  mill,  stuck  his  inquisi- 
tive nose  in  at  the  window,  and  couldn't  make  out  how 
.  get  at  the  tempting  morsel  before  him. 
Suddenly,  bang !  Something  dropped  to  the  floor 
with  a  thump  as  if  a  huge  cat  had  jumped  into  the 
room.  That  confounded  devil  had  come  down  the 
chimnev  !  The  fiend  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  next  in- 
stant the  miller  felt  him  sitting  on  his  back,  digging 
his  claws  into  his  flesh. 
What  could  he  do? 

Suddenly,  another  bang!  Darkness  fell,  and  the 
devil  was  dragging  the  miller  through  a  black,  narrow 
hole.  The  miller  smelt  clay,  clouds  of  soot  rose  about 
him,  and  all  at  once  he  saw  lying  below  him  the  chim- 
ney and  the  roof  of  the  mill,  growing  smaller  and 
smaller  every  second,  as  if  they  and  the  dam  and  the 
sycamore  trees  and  the  pond  were  falling  into  a  bottom- 
less  pit.  And  there  lay  the  sky,  reflected  upside-down 
in  the  calm  mill-pond  spread  out  below  them  as  smooth 
as  a  platter,  and  in  it  the  peaceful  stars  were  twinkling 
as  they  had  always  twinkled  before.  And  the  miller 
saw  flving  across  those  dark  blue  depths  a  form  that 
looked  first  like  a  hawk,  and  then  like  a  crow,  and  then 
like  a  sparrow,  and  then  like  a  large  fly. 
"He  is  taking  me  ever  so  high!"  thought  the  miller. 
There  go  your  profits  for  you,  Philipko,  and  your 
inns,  and  all  your  fine  show!  Is  there  no  Christian 
soul  who  will  call  to  him:     Drop  it,  it  is  mine?" 

But  Christian  soul  there  was  none !  Below  him  slept 
the  mill,  and  out  of  the  pond  the  monstrous  face  of 
his  uncle  alone  was  glaring  at  him  with  glassy  eyes, 
aughing  to  itself  and  waving  its  whiskers. 

Farther  on  the  Jew  was  still  crawling  up  the  hill, 
looping  under  his  heavy  white  bundle.  Half  way  up 
(the  ascent  stood  Kharko,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
land  and  gazing  up  at  the  sky. 

I  The  scattered  band  of  girls  had  overtaken  Opanas 
md  his  oxen.  They  were  flying  along  like  lunatics 
aid  Opanas  was  staring  straight  up  at  the  sky  as  he 
ay  in  his  cart.  Though  his  heart  was  kind,  his  eyes 
ivere  blind  with  vodka,  and  his  tongue  was  as  heavy 
is  lead.  There  was  no  one,  no  one,  wdio  would  cry: 
Drop  it.  it  is  mine ! 

And  there  lay  the  village.  There  was  the  tavern. 
:losed  for  the  night;  there  stood  the  sleeping  cottages, 
md  there  lay  the  gardens.  There,  too,  stood  the  tall 
poplar  tree  and  the  widow's  little  khata.  Old  Prisia 
i  find  her  daughter  were  sitting  on  a  bench  at  the  door, 
j*eeping  and  embracing  one  another.  And  why  were 
i  >:hey  weeping?  Was  it  because  next  day  the  miller 
:  i.vas  going  to  drive  them  out  of  their  native  hut? 

The  miller's  heart  leaped.  At  least  these  two  might 
i  [rive  him  a  kind  thought !  He  plucked  up  courage  and 
i  (shouted: 

"Don't  cry,  Galya;  don't  cry,  little  sweetheart!     I'll 

orgive  you  all  your  debts  and  the  interest,  too !     Oh, 

B'.'m  in  trouble,  in  worse  trouble  than  you  are.     The 

#Evil  One  is  carrying  me  away  as  a  spider  carries  a 

I  'ittle  fly." 

j    Tender  and  sensitive  is  the  heart  of  a  girl !     It  did 

lot  seem  possible  that  Galya  could  have  heard  the  mil- 

er's  cry  from  such  a  great  distance,  but  she  shuddered 

levertheless,    and    raised   her   dark,    weeping   eyes    to 

leaven. 

"Farewell,    farewell,   my   beautiful   black   eyes,"   the 
niller   sighed,   and   at   that   instant   he   saw   the   girl's 
lands  clutch  her  breast  and  heard  her  rend  the  air  with 
i  piercing  scream : 
"Drop  it,  foul  fiend!     Drop  it,  it  is  mine!" 
The  sound  tore  at  the   devil's  ears  like  the   mighty 
wing    of    a    brandished    chain.      His    wings    fluttered 
eebly.  his  claws  relaxed  their  hold,  and  Philip  floated 
lown  like  a  feather,  turning  from  side  to  side. 
The  devil  dropped  after  him  like  a  stone.     But   as 


soon  as  he  reached  him  and  grabbed  him  afresh,  Galya 
shouted  again : 

"Drop  it.  accursed  one.  it  is  mine  !" 

The  devil  dropped  the  miller,  and  once  more  the 
poor  man  floated  downward.  So  it  happened  three 
times,  while  the  marsh  lying  between  the  mill  and  the 
village  spread  ever  wider  and  wider  beneath  them. 

Splash  !  The  miller  fell  into  the  soft  mud  with  such 
a  bump  that  the  bog  bounced  as  if  it  had  been  on 
springs,  and  threw  the  miller  ten  feet  into  the  air.  He 
fell  down  again,  jumped  up,  and  took  to  his  heels 
helter-skelter  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  As 
he  ran  he  screamed  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  feeling 
every  second  that  the  devil  was  going  to  grab  him. 

He  reached  the  first  hut  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  flew  the  hedge  at  a  bound,  and  found  himself 
in  the  middle  of  the  widow's  cottage.  Here  he  came 
to  his  senses  for  the  first  time. 

"Well.  I  am  in  your  cottage,  thank  God !"  he  said. 

Just  think  of  it,  good  people,  what  a  prank  he  had 
played !  There  he  was  early  in  the  morning,  before 
sunrise,  before  even  the  cows  had  been  driven  out  to 
pasture,  bareheaded,  barefooted,  in  rags,  plunging  into 
the  hut  of  two  unmarried  women,  a  widow  and  a 
young  girl !  Yes,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  hatless  was 
a  small  matter ;  it  was  lucky  indeed  he  hadn't  lost  some- 
thing else  on  the  way;  if  he  had,  he  would  have  dis- 
graced the  poor  women  forever !  And  on  top  of  it  all 
what  did  he  say?  "Thank  God,  I  am  in  your  cot- 
tage !" 

The  old  woman  could  only  wave  her  arms,  but  Galya 
jumped  up  in  her  nightgown  from  a  bench,  threw  on 
a  dress,  and  cried  to  the  miller: 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  you  wicked  man?  Are 
you  so  drunk  that  you  can't  find  your  own  hut,  and 
so  come  rushing  into  ours,  hey?" 

But  the  miller  stood  in  front  of  her  looking  at  her 
with  gentle  if  slightly  staring  eyes,  and  said: 

"Come  on,  hit  me  as  hard  as  you  can!" 

And  she  hit  him  once:  bang! 

"Hit  me  again !" 

So  she  hit  him  again. 

"That's  right.    Do  you  want  to  hit  me  any  more  ?" 

So  she  hit  him  a  third  time.  Then,  when  she  saw 
that  not  only  did  he  not  mind,  but  stood  there  looking 
at  her  with  gentle  eyes,  she  threw  up  her  hands  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"Oi,  misery  me,  poor  orphan  that  I  am,  who  will 
come  to  my  help  ?  Oi,  what  a  man  this  is  !  Isn't  it 
enough  for  him  that  he  has  deceived  a  young  girl  like 
me,  and  that  he  wants  to  turn  Turk,  and  has  made 
every  one  gossip  about  me,  and  disgraced  me  before 
the  whole  village?  Look  at  him,  look  at  him.  good 
people  !  I  have  hit  him  three  times  and  he  won't  even 
turn  away.  Oi,  what  can  I  do  with  a  man  like  him, 
tell  me.  somebody,  do?" 

But  the  miller  asked: 

"Are  you  going  to  hit  me  again  or  not?  Tell  me 
truly.  If  you  aren't,  I'm  going  to  sit  down  on  the 
bench,  because  I'm  tired." 

Galya's  hands  were  approaching  the  miller  again,  but 
the  old  woman  guessed  there  was  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  about  the  business,  and  said  to  her  daughter: 

"Wait  a  bit,  child!  Why  do  you  go  on  slapping  the 
man's  neck  without  even  stopping  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion? Can't  you  see  that  the  lad's  a  little  bit  off  his 
head?  Tell  me,  neighbor,  where  did  you  come  from 
so  suddenly,  and  what  do  you  mean  by  saying:  Thank 
God  I  am  in  your  cottage,  when  you  know  you  oughtn't 
to  be  here  at  all?" 

The  miller  rubbed  his  eyes  and  said: 

"Tell  me  the  honest  truth,  auntie,  am  I  asleep?  Am 
I  still  alive?  Has  one  night  or  one  year  passed  since 
yesterday  evening?  And  did  I  come  here  from  the  mill 
or  did  I  drop  from  the  sky?" 

"Tut,  tut,  man!  Cross  yourself  with  your  left  hand! 
What  nonsense  you're  talking.  You  must  have  been 
dreaming!" 

"I  don't  know,  good  mother,  I  don't  know.  I  can't 
make  head  or  tail  of  it  myself." 

He  was  about  to  sit  down  on  a  bench,  when  he 
caught  sight  through  the  window  of  Yankel  the  inn- 
keeper, crawling  along  with  a  huge  bundle  on  his  back. 
The  miller  jumped  up,  pointed  toward  the  window, 
and  asked  the  two  women : 

"Who  is  that  walking  along  there?" 

"Why,  that's  our  Yankel !" 

"And  what  is  he  carrying?" 

"A  bundle  from  the  city." 

"Then  why  do  you  say  I've  been  dreaming?  Don't 
you  see  that  the  Jew  has  come  back?  I  saw  him  at  the 
mill  a  moment  ago,  carrying  that  very  same  bundle." 

"And  why  shouldn't  he  have  come  back?" 

"Because  the  devil  carried  him  off  last  year.  Kha- 
pun,  you  know." 

Well,  in  a  word,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  amaze- 
ment when  the  miller  told  of  all  that  had  happened 
to  him.  And  in  the  meanwhile  a  crowd  was  beginning 
to  collect  in  the  road  in  front  of  the  cottage:  the  people 
looked  in  at  the  window,  and  began  making  slanderous 
comments. 

"Look  at  that!"  they  said.  "There's  a  nice  state 
of  affairs!  The  miller  comes  tearing  across  the  fields 
without  a  hat.  without  boots,  all  ragged  and  torn,  and 


runs  straight  into  the  widow's  cottage,  and  there  he  sits 
with  them  now  !" 

"Hey !  Tell  us,  good  man,  whom  have  you  come  to 
see  all  dressed  up  like  that?  Is  it  Old  Prisia,  or  young 
Galya?" 

You  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  no  one  can  allow 
a  poor  girl  to  be  gossiped  about  like  that.  The  miller 
was  simply  obliged  to  marry  her.  But  Philip  has  con- 
fessed to  me  many  a  time  himself  that  he  had  always 
loved  the  widow's  Galya,  and  that  after  the  night  when 
she  rescued  him  from  the  foul  fiend's  clutches  she  grew 
so  dear  to  him  that  he  wouldn't  have  let  himself  be 
driven  away  from  her  with  a  stick. 

They  are  living  at  the  mill  now,  and  already  have 
several  children.  The  miller  has  forgotten  his  inn 
and  no  longer  lends  money  at  interest.  And  when- 
ever a  voice  in  his  heart  whispers  to  him  to  wish 
Yankel  the  Jew  out  of  the  village  to  the  devil,  he  only 
makes  a  contemptuous  gesture. 

"And  the  inn  ?"  He  used  sometimes  to  ask  people 
after  his  adventure.     "Will  it  still  remain  ?" 

"Of  course  the  inn  will  remain.  What  should  become 
of  it?" 

"But  who  will  keep  it  ?  Perhaps  you  are  thinking 
of  doing  it  yourself?" 

"Yes,  perhaps  I  am." 

And  at  that  the  miller  would  only  whistle. 

Yes,  that  is  the  adventure  that  befell  the  miller. 
Such  a  strange  adventure  it  was  that  to  this  day 
no  one  has  decided  whether  it  really  happened  or  not. — 
From  "Makar's  Dream  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Vladimir 
Koro'.enko.     Published  by  Duftield  &  Co. 

Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  3300  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  are  found  records  of  the  exist- 
ence of  glass — the  earliest  in  history.  Some  well- 
preserved  specimens  have  quite  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  the  sepulchres  of  the  period  of  2500  B.  C. 
The  glass  of  Egypt  was  generally  opaque,  rarely  trans- 
parent, always  colored  and  uesd  for  the  making  of 
articles  of  adornment,  such  as  beads,  vases  of  blue 
glass  with  finely  chased  wavy  lines  in  white,  light  blue, 
yellow,  black,  and  red.  It  was  not  until  nearly  2000 
years  later — or  600  B.  C,  to  be  exact — that  transparent 
glass  came  into  use  for  the  manufacture  of  bottles  and 
goblets.  By  this  time,  however.  Egyptian  glass  had 
been  extensively  exported  to  Greece  and  Italy,  the 
furnaces  of  Alexandria,  under  the  Ptolemies,  producing 
glass  vases  of  beauteous  design.  To  the  Phoenicians 
have  many  authorities  awarded  credit  for  the  discovery 
attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  certain  that  Cidon, 
the  capital  of  Phoenicia,  was  at  a  very  early  period 
famous  for  glassware  made  by  Artas  and  Irenawus 
from  the  sand  brought  down  from  lit.  Carmel.  While 
specimens  of  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  glass  were  found 
in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Aristophanes, 
it  was  not  until  350  B.  C.  that  its  manufacture  in  the 
form  of  engraved  stones  and  cameos  became  common 
among  the  Hellenes,  the  sphere  of  Archimedes,  for  ex- 
ample, being  made  of  this  substance.  From  decaying 
Rome  the  manufacture  of  glass  was  transferred  to  Con- 
stantinople, thence,  in  the  seventh  century,  to  Venice, 
which  for  many  hundred  years  was  to  remain  the 
centre  of  the  industry,  the  Venetian  goblets  and  drink- 
ing cups  being  exported  all  over  the  world. 

Close  by  the  great  rock  of  Gibraltar  is  Catlin  Bay, 
where  is  to  be  found  a  colony  so  unique  that  it  stands 
out  almost  as  a  tribe  distinct  in  itself.  Many  genera- 
tions ago  during  a  storm  a  fleet  of  Genoese  fishermen 
put'  into  the  sheltered  spot  and  so  escaped  the  fury  of 
the  sea.  In  the  boats,  so  history  has  it,  were  many 
women,  and  they  became  so  enamored  of  the  spot  that 
huts  were  built  and  they  remained.  Hundreds  of  years 
have  passed,  and  the  little  tribe  still  lingers  on.  The 
government  has  given  them  a  grant  of  land  and  a  vil- 
lage now  clusters  in  the  shelter  of  the  bay.  Strangest 
of  all.  it  is  said  the  population  dare  not  increase  for 
fear  it  will  overstep  its  boundary,  and  marriage  is 
allowed  only  in  rotation.  Xo  marriage,  so  it  is 
claimed,  may  take  place  in  the  village  until  way  has 
been  made  for  it  by  a  death.  The  people  are  squat  and 
ugly  and  look  amazingly  like  one  another.  It  is  a  little 
colony  of  cousins,  dwelling  apart  in  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock,  and  going  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  to  earn 
a  hard-won  livelihood. 

In  Chile,  while  automobiles  are  quite  common,  the 
two-seated  runabout  is  not  common,  and  when  seen 
generally  has  a  small  seat  behind  for  the  chauffeur. 
This  is  demanded  by  custom,  for  even  though  the 
owner  of  the  car  is  driving  he  must  always  have  the 
chauffeur  with  him  in  case  of  need,  as  it  would  never 
do  for  the  owner  to  change  a  tire  or  to  crank  the  ma- 
chine himself. 

■■» 

The  value  of  the  total  mineral  output  of  Alaska 
during  the  year  is  stated  as  $32,854,229.  as  compared 
with  $19,065,666  for  1914. 


Africa  is   four  times  the   size  of  the   United   St 
and  comprises  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  land  - 
the  earth. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  has  just  passed  his 
sixty-ninth  birthday. 

Vice-Admiral  Koltchak,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  defense  of  Port  Arthur  in  the  war  with  Japan,  has 
been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Black  Sea 
fleet.  Admiral  Koltchak  is  forty  years  of  age,  and  is 
the  youngest  Russian  admiral. 

Admiral  Chen  Pih-kuan.  recently  appointed  Chinese 
minister  of  the  navy,  was  educated  in  a  British  navai 
school,  and  has  served  in  the  Chinese  navy  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  He  was  a  captain,  commanding  the 
cruiser  Haichi,  when  the  revolution  broke  out  in  1911. 
For  some  time  he  served  as  naval  adviser. 

Henry  L.  Stoddard,  one  of  the  eight  Progressives  on 
the  list  of  forty-five  electors  on  the  Republican  ticket 
in  Xew  York,  as  part  of  the  bargain  between  the  two 
parties,  is  a  journalist,  a  native  of  Xew  York  City,  and 
for  vears  was  a  Washington  correspondent.  In  189? 
he  returned  to  Xew  York  City  and  became  editor  of 
the  Evening  Mail.  In  1901  he  secured  control  of  the 
property. 

Don  Roberto  Ancizar,  charge  d'affaires  of  Colombia 
at  Washington,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
minister  to  Argentina  and  Chile,  and  is  also  accredited 
to  Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  He  came  to  this  country  at 
the  time  negotiations  were  being  begun  for  the  treaty 
between  Colombia  and  the  United  States  to  recom- 
pense Colombia  for  Panama  by  the  payment  of  $25,- 
000,000.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  a  diplomat  who 
has  accomplished  much  for  his  country. 

Tohn  Monash.  recentlv  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major-general  in  the  British  army,  is  the  first  pro- 
fessing Jew  to  attain  that  rank.  There  have  been  Brit- 
ish generals  before  of  Jewish  birth,  but  no  Jew  has 
hitherto  risen  to  that  rank  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  synagogue.  Major-General 
Monash  had  for  some  time  previously  been  acting  as 
a  brigadier-general,  but  otherwise  until  the  present  oc- 
casion no  English  Jew  had  risen  above  the  military 
rank  of  colonel. 

Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  is  the  only  woman 
governor  in  the  British  Empire.  Her  domain  is  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  She  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  mother  of  the  present 
Queen  Victoria,  consort  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Inci- 
dentally, Princess  Henry  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
British  royalties.  She  has  been  governor  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  also  of  Carisbrook  Castle,  the  historic 
fortress  there,  for  nineteen  years,  since  the  death  of 
her  husband.  Prince  Henry  Maurice  of  Battenberg.  who 
formerly  held  these  posts. 

Major-General  Frederick  Barton  Maurice,  who  is 
now  acting  as  chief  director  of  military  operations  at 
the  British  war  office,  is  an  officer  whose  service  has 
been  distinguished  by  rapid  promotion  and  repeated 
recognition.  He  entered  the  army  in  1892.  During  the 
Tirah  campaign,  in  1S97-9S.  he  received  a  medal  with 
two  clasps.  He  served  as  general  staff  officer  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  the  South  African  war  he  was  men- 
tioned in  dispatches,  was  breveted  as  a. major,  and  re- 
ceived the  queen's  medal  with  five  clasps.  During  the 
present  war  he  has  been  mentioned  several  times  in  dis- 
patches, and  last  vear  became  a  Companion  of  the 
Bath. 

General  Alexander  Averescu,  who  has  been  com- 
manding the  Roumanian  forces  operating  in  the 
Dobrudja.  is  a  soldier  who  has  rendered  distinguished 
service.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  cavalry  trooper, 
and  saw  his  first  active  service  in  the  campaign  against 
Turkey  in  1878.  Four  years  after  that  he  had  won  his 
commission  as  sub-lieutenant.  During  the  agrarian  re- 
volt of  1907  he  commanded  the  troops  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection,  and  the  following  year  he 
became  minister  of  war.  In  1912  he  attained  the  rank 
of  general  of  division,  and  at  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  Bulgaria,  in  1913,  was  made  chief  of  the  general 
staff. 

Dr.  Alexander  Mann,  who  was  recently  reelected 
president  of  the  house  of  deputies  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  General  Conference  at  St.  Louis,  is  a  native 
of  Geneva,  Xew  York.  His  first  ministerial  charge  was 
St.  James'  Church  in  Buffalo,  and  in  1887  he  became 
assistant  minister  of  Grace  Church,  Orange,  Xew  Jer- 
sey. In  1896  he  was  appointed  deacon  of  Xewark.  In 
1905  Dr.  Mann  was  elected  rector  of  the  historic 
Trinity  Church,  Boston.  He  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Washington  in  1908  and  suffragan  Bishop  of  Xewark 
in  1915,  both  of  which  positions  he  declined.  Dr.  Mann 
was  first  elected  president  of  the  house  of  deputies  at 
the  convention  in  Xew  York  in  1913. 

H.  Parker  Willis,  recentlv  returned  to  Washington 
from  Manila,  where  he  supervised  the  founding  of  the 
Philippine  Xational  Bank,  under  the  provision  of  the 
ne.v  Federal  Banking  Act.  is  secretary  of  the  Federal 
R-  serve  Board.  He  was  despatched  on  the  Philippine 
<-  rand  both  because  of  his  official  position  and  also  be- 
muse of  his  knowledge  of  the  islands  gained  when  a 
sp"cial  correspondent  stationed  at  Manila  in  1904.  He 
is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  studied  at  Western 


Reserve  University  for  his  bachelor's  degree;  then 
went  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  Leipzig,  and  to 
Vienna  in  turn,  all  the  time  specializing  in  economics. 
history,  political  science,  and  law.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  from  study  abroad,  he  became  professor 
in  institutions  in  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  FRONT. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


A  French  Soldier  Relates    Some    of  His    Observations    and 
Experiences  on  the  Fighting  Line. 


(The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Yapereau  of  Paris  from  their  nephew,  J.  P.  Rempler,  who  is 
now  with  the  Allied  armies  "somewhere  in  France."  It  will 
be  read  with  interest  as  representing  the  point  of  view  of  an 
intelligent  observer  who  is  actually  at  the  front.) 

Dear  Uxcle  axd  Aunt:  A  little  in  the  rear,  from 
the  top  of  a  hill,  we  are  witnessing  the  battle.  Xever 
yet  had  I  been  able  to  grasp  as  completely  all  of  its 
developments. 

The  bombardment  is  incessant.  It  is,  however,  less 
intense  by  day  than  by  night.  All  the  activity  during 
the  hours  of  daylight  is  concentrated  skyward.  Very 
numerous  "sausages"  are  observing,  the  aeroplanes  on 
both  sides  try  to  cross  over  the  lines,  pushing  forward 
through  shrapnel.  They  play  hide  and  seek  through  the 
clouds,  hunting  or  avoiding  one  another.  It  is  seldom 
when  they  close  in,  and  almost  always  the  fight  has  no 
result.  But  yesterday  I  was  able  to  see  an  aeroplane, 
being  hit.  take  fire  in  midair,  turn  a  complete  somer- 
sault, and  then,  with  a  corkscrew  motion,  come  down 
ablaze.  Behind  it  were  two  small  black  dots :  the  pilots, 
falling  less  rapidly,  whirled  for  a  while  in  space. 

At  night  the  sight  is  infernal.  From  every  point 
of  the  horizon  all  the  guns  keep  on  firing  with  a  regular 
and  wild  rapidity.  At  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  the  flash 
is  red.  The  explosion  of  the  shell  produces  a  white, 
ghastly  flame.  The  fire  is  concentrated  upon  a  single 
point,  and  that  point  appears  as  an  enormous  dim  light 
rising  immeasurably  high  into  the  sky.  This  glow  is 
steady  and  of  the  same  intensity  and  seems  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  circumference  of  red  fire  with  a  more  un- 
certain and  wavy  outline,  produced  by  the  shots  at  the 
muzzle  of  the  guns. 

Then  again  the  firing  is  scattered  and  the  horizon  is 
confusedly  lighted  with  reflections  similar  to  those 
which  on  a  dark  night  herald  the  approach  to  a  large 
city.  And  all  the  while  the  noise  is  deafening  and 
monotonous.  From  time  to  time,  however,  there  is  a 
period  of  silence,  never  exceeding  two  or  three  seconds, 
but  so  deep,  so  absolute,  that  it  becomes  impressive. 

To  convey  this  sensation  of  noise  one  of  my  friends 
has  found  an  image  which  is.  according  to  my  opinion, 
accurate.  What  we  hear  corresponds  to  what  we  see 
when  going  through  a  thick  forest  of  pines  at  dusk  in 
a  train.  At  times  the  darkness  is  dispelled  by  a  flash 
of  light  when  the  train  dashes  through  a  clearing,  and 
immediately  afterwards  all  is  dark  again.  And  the 
bombardment  continues  with  the  same  intensity  all 
night  long. 

What  astonishes  me  is  that  such  a  fantastic  con- 
sumption of  ammunition  causes,  on  our  side  at  least, 
but  relatively  trifling  losses.  Each  side  seems  to  put 
its  pride  in  shooting  more  than  its  adversary  and  send- 
ing heavier  shells. 

I  wonder  whether  the  eagerness  of  obtaining  an  ever- 
increasing  and  more  rapid  fire  with  heavier  and  heavier 
shells  is  not  detrimental  to  the  attainment  of  a  well- 
regulated,  precise,  and  truly  efficacious  and  murderous 
fire.  I  can  not  judge  the  results  of  our  artillery.  I 
hope  that  our  old  reputation  for  accuracy  is  not  falling 
off  and  that  our  "sprinkling"  causes  more  damage  than 
that  of  the  Boches.  All  the  same  I  would  not  want  to 
be  caught  in  one  of  their  curtain  fires. 

Every  day  also  we  see  a  few  prisoners.  With  very 
few  exceptions  they  appear  to  be  incredibly  young, 
puny,  narrow-chested.  One  does  not  recognize  any 
more  the  sturdy  fellows  we  used  to  see  of  yore  upon  the 
Somme. 

Last  evening  I  received  the  Argonaut.  It  is  always 
interesting,  although  it  did  not  describe  the  military 
situation.  To  us  Frenchmen  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
Germans  remains  a  mystery.  What  our  newspapers 
say  about  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  "brain 
stuffing,"  to  use  the  military  expression.  The  moderate 
and  impartial  opinion  of  the  Americans  is  so  much  the 
more  comforting  that  we  feel  it  to  be  sincere  and 
free  from  the  exaggerations  of  prejudice. 

Our  brigade  has  the  services  of  the  American  auto- 
ambulances  of  Dr.  Harjes  (I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the 
name).  I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  our  own 
ambulances  would  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  not  only  to 
attain  the  same  perfection  of  spring  support  and  the 
cleverness  with  which  the  stretchers  are  arranged  in 
the  American  cars,  but  especially  the  skill  of  the  drivers 
and  their  admirable  devotion.  Every  one  here  has  but 
loud  praise  for  their  zeal  and  their  coolness.  Moreover, 
this  ambulance  formation  has  been  awarded  the  war 
cross,  which  does  not  prevent  manv  of  its  members 
from  having  received  it  individually  and  for  their  own 
account. 

That  portion  of  our  brigade  which  is  already  en- 
gaged has,  unfortunately,  had  too  many  reasons  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  its  services.  Our  turn  may  come  at 
any  time.  J.  p.  Rempler. 


The  Red  Thread  of  Honour. 
Eleven  men  of  England 

A  breast-work  charged  in  vain  ; 
Eleven  men  of  England 

Lie  stripped,  and  gash'd,  and  slain. 
Slain ;  but  of  foes  that  guarded 

Their  rock-built  fortress  well, 
Some  twenty  had  been  mastered. 

When  the  last  soldier  fell. 

The  robber-chief  mused  deeply. 

Above  those  daring  dead : 
"Bring  here."  at  length  he  shouted, 

"Bring  quick,  the  battle  thread. 
Let   Eblis  blast   for  ever 

Their  souls,  if  Allah  will : 
But  We  must  keep  unbroken 

The  old  rules  of  the  Hill. 

"Before  the  Ghiznee  tiger 

Leapt  forth  to  burn  and  slay ; 
Before  the  holy  Prophet 

Taught  our  grim  tribes  to  pray ; 
Before  Secunder's  lances 

Pierced  through  each  Indian  glen ; 
The  mountain  laws  of  honour 

Were  framed  for  fearless  men. 

"Still,  when  a  chief  dies  bravely, 

We  bind  with  green  one  wrist — 
Green  for  the  brave,  for  heroes 

Oxe  crimson  thread  we  twist. 
Say  ye,  oh  gallant  Hillmen, 

For  these,  whose  life  has  fled. 
Which  is  the  fitting  colour. 

The  green  one.  or  the  red  ?" 

"Our  brethren,   laid  in   honour d  graves,   may  wear 
Their  green   reward,"  each  noble  savage  said ; 

"To  these,  whom  hawks  and  hungry  wolves  shall  tear. 
Who  dares  deny  the  red  ?" 

Thus  conquering  hate,  and  steadfast  to  the  right. 
Fresh  from  the  heart  that  haughty  verdict  came  ; 

Beneath  a   waning   moon,   each   spectral  height 
Roll'd  back  its   loud   acclaim. 

Once  more  the  chief  gazed  keenly 

Down  on  those  daring  dead ; 
From  his  good  sword  their  heart's  blood 

Crept  to  that  crimson  thread. 
Once  more  he  cried,  "The  judgment. 

Good  friends,  is  wise  and  true. 
But  though  the  red  be  given. 

Have  we  not  more  to  do  ? 

"These  were  not  stirr'd  by  anger, 

Xor  yet  by  lust  made  bold ; 
Renown  they  thought  above  them, 

Xor  did  they  look  for  gold. 
To  them  their  leader's  signal 

Was  as  the  voice  of  God : 
Unmoved,  and  uncomplaining. 

The  path  it  show'd  they  trod. 

"As.  without  sound  or  struggle, 

The  stars  unhurrying  march, 
Where  Allah's  finger  guides  them, 

Through  yonder  purple  arch, 
These  Franks,  sublimely  silent, 

Without  a  quicken'd  breath. 
Went,  in  the  strength  of  duty, 

Straight  to  their  goal  of  death. 

"If  I  were  now  to  ask  you, 

To  name  our  bravest  man, 
Ye  all  at  once  would  answer, 

They  call'd  him  Mehrab  Khan. 
He  sleeps  among  his  fathers. 

Dear  to   our  native   land. 
With  the  bright  mark  he  bled  for 

Firm  round  his  faithful  hand. 

"The  songs  they  sing  of  Roostum 

Fill  all  the  past  with  light; 
If  truth  be  in  their  music, 

He  was  a  noble  knight. 
But  were  those  heroes  living. 

And  strong  for  battle  still, 
Would  Mehrab  Khan  or  Roostum 

Have  climb'd,  like  these,  the  Hill?" 

And  they  replied,   "Though   Mehrab  Khan  was  brave, 
As  chief,  he  chose  himself  what  risks  to  run; 

Prince  Roostum  lied,  his  forfeit  life  to  save. 
Which  these  had  never  done." 

"Enough  !"  he  shouted  fiercely  ; 

"Doom'd  though  they  be  to  hell, 
Bind  fast  the  crimson  trophy 

Round  both   wrists — bind  it  well. 
Who  knows  but  that  great  Allah 

May  grudge  such  matchless  men. 
With  none  so  deck'd  in  heaven. 

To  the  fiends'  flaming  den  ?" 

Then  all  those  gallant  robbers 

Shouted  a  stern  "Amen !" 
They  raised  the  slaughter'd  sergeant. 

They  raised  his  mangled  ten. 
And  when  we  found  their  bodies 

Left  bleaching  in  the  wind, 
Around  both   wrists  in  glory 

That  crimson  thread  was  twined. 

.  — F.  H.  Doyle. 

Life. 
Come,  track  with  me  this  little  vagrant  rill, 

Wandering   its   wild   course   from    the   mountain's   breast; 
Now  with  a  brink  fantastic,  heather-drest. 
And  playing  with  the  stooping  flowers  at  will ; 
Xow  moving  scarce,   with  noiseless  step  and  still ; 
Anon   it   seems   to   weary  of  its   rest. 
And   hurries   on,   leaping  with   sparkling   zest 
Adown  the  ledges  of  the  broken  hill. 
So  let  us  live.     Is  not  the  life  well  spent 
Which  loves  the  lot  that  kindly  Xature  weaves 
For   all.   inheriting   or   adorning   Earth  r 
Which  throws  light  pleasure  over  true  content. 

Blossoms   with    fruitage,    flowers   as   well   as   leaves, 
And   sweetens  wisdom   with   a   taste  of  mirth  ? 

— Thomas  Doubleday, 
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OUR  EASTERN  QUESTION. 


Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard    Discusses    the    Oriental  Problem  in 
Its  Relation  to  America. 


America  is  newly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  she  is 
not  a  hermit  nation,  but  one  of  a  large  family,  the  in- 
terests of  which  are  frequently  conflicting,  but  always 
interrelated.  The  pioneer  may  protest  when  the  rail- 
road approaches  his  distant  domain,  but  he  can  not 
block  the  highways  of  progress  and  must  become  a 
part  of  the  community  whether  he  will  or  no.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  the  Administration  at  Washington  to 
assert  that  all  Americans  undertaking  enterprises 
abroad  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  to  shirk  their  re- 
sponsibility by  casting  aspersions  on  the  honesty  of 
such  Americans,  calling  them  adventurers  and  con- 
cession-mongers. The  fact  will  not  down  that  our 
interests  are  world  interests  and  the  ambitions  and  re- 
lations of  all  other  nations  concern  us  vitally. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  are  we  more  deeply  con- 
cerned than  in  the  Far  East,  and  "the  policies  of  Japan 
and  the  future  of  China  can  not  be  ignored  by  us. 
The  problem  is  an  exceedingly  complex  one,  and  upon 
its  sane  and  sagacious  solution  depend  the  future  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States.  Two  opposite  views 
are  held  by  two  different  schools  of  writers  and  ob- 
servers who  have  specialized  in  this  field.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  believed  by  many  able  men  that  the  tendency 
of  Japanese  development  and  policy  contains  no  threat 
to  our  prosperity  or  our  peace.  They  argue,  with  great 
force,  that  the  immigration  and  land-ownership  ques- 
tions concern  the  Japanese  very  little,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  manner  of  dealing  with  them  touches  Japanese 
national  sensibilities  by  assuming  the  inferiority  of  the 
island  people.  They  point  out  that  on  economic  grounds 
the  Tapanese  do  not  covet  the  Philippines.  It  is  evident, 
thev  say,  that  our  opportunities  for  trade  in  the  Far 
East  are  safer  if  the  break-up  of  China  is  prevented  by 
a  Tapanese  Monroe  Doctrine  than  if  China  were  par- 
celled out  between  the  European  powers.  Furthermore 
the  paucity  of  our  Chinese  trade  development  is  due, 
not  to  Japanese  interference  with  the  "open  door,"  but 
to  our  own  inefficiency  and  ignorance  of  the  proper 
methods  of  handling  foreign  trade;  that  in  fact  Japan, 
with  her  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and  her  organiza- 
tion, will  naturally  act  as  the  middleman  for  the  sale 
of  our  goods  and  we  shall  have  a  larger  share  in  the 
Chinese  trade  in  this  manner  than  we  could  ever  hope 
to  have  directly.  War  with  America  would  be  the 
greatest  of  all  calamities  to  Japan  because  her  pros- 
perity depends  on  her  trade  relations  with  us,  the  one 
countrv  that  imports  from  her  her  large  amounts  of 
staples  rather  than  luxuries,  and  the  theory  that  the 
Japanese  could  by  descending  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ob- 
tain money  or  goods  commensurate  with  the  loss  of 
her  present  trade  is  a  wild  hallucination  indulged  in  by 
alarmists. 

The  other  school,  which  sees  in  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  imperialistic  aims  a  threat  to  America  and  be- 
lieves an  armed  conflict  with  Japan  inevitable  unless 
immediate  and  skillful  efforts  are  taken  to  avert  it,  is 
most  ably  represented  by  Thomas  F.  Millard,  whose 
new  book,  "Our  Eastern  Question,"  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  the  problem  from  this  standpoint 
that  has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Millard  is  a  violent  anti- 
Japanese  partisan  and  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  a  vic- 
tim of  "nerves."  not  an  uncommon  thing  among  those 
who  live  in  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  international  in- 
trigue in  a  foreign  country,  where  gossip  and  rumor 
and  suspicion  form  the  background  of  everyday  life. 
But  his  long  experience  in  the  East  as  correspondent 
and  editor  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and 
affairs  entitle  his  views  to  careful  and  thoughtful  atten- 
tion. If  the  facts  he  cites  and  the  conclusions  he 
draws  from  them  are  sound,  then  it  would  be  the  great- 
est folly  not  to  give  them  grave  consideration.  Xot  to 
do  so  would  be  to  follow  the  example  of  England  in 
ignoring  the  warning  of  those  who  tried  to  make  her 
see  what  Germany  was  plotting  in  the  years  preceding 
the  war.  The  Cassandra-like  efforts  of  Lord  Roberts, 
Dr.  Dillon,  and  the  rest  were  rendered  of  no  effect  by 
an  optimistic  and  indolent  pacifism  that  refused  to  place 
a  sinister  interpretation  on  Germany's  activities.  With 
j'this  lesson  before  us  we  can  not  afford  to  ignore  the 
material  that  Mr.  Millard  places  before  us. 

"Our  Eastern  Question"  opens  with  an  analysis  of 
I,  the  relations  of  the  powers  to  China  preceding  the-revo- 
lution  of  1911.  In  these  the  United  States  played  an 
important  part.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Secretary 
Knox,  in  continuation  of  the  Hay  and  Root  policy  of 
the  open  door,  to  neutralize  the  Chinese  railways.  To 
have  done  so  would  have  ended  the  sphere  idea  and 
have  gone  far  toward  securing  China's  independence. 
Proposed  railway  projects,  however,  met  with  obstacles 
from  the  powers  on  various  grounds,  and  Mr.  Millard 
believes  Japan  responsible  for  this.  The  Knox  pro- 
posal served  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  real  condi- 
tions, for  its  rejection  showed  that  certain  foreign  na- 
tions assumed  the  right  to  interfere  in  business 
transactions  between  American  citizens  and  the  Chi- 
nese government  in  violation  of  treaties.  Secretary 
Knox  persevered,  however,  and  insisted  on  American 
participation  in  the  six-power  loan  to  China,  a  partici- 
pation absolutely  essential  to  the   maintenance  of  our 


influence  there  and  to  the  protection  of  the  integrity  of 
China.  This  measure  was  ignobly  rejected  by  the  Wil- 
son administration  in  its  childish  ignorance  of  the  issues 
at  stake. 

The  whole  aspect  of  Chinese  affairs  was  changed  by 
the  sudden  revolution  that  upset  the  Manchu  dynasty 
and  turned  China  into  a  republic  with  Yuan  Shih  K'ai 
at  the  head.  This  revolution  was  born  of  a  growing 
patriotism  and  sense  of  nationality,  and  expressed  both 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Manchu  government  and  fear 
of  the  increased  interference  of  foreigners  in  China. 
Japan  found  ample  opportunity  to  fish  in  the  troubled 
waters  created  by  the  outbreak.  Great  skill  was  shown 
by  Chinese  leaders  in  avoiding  a  situation  that  would 
have  meant  outside  interference  and  the  break-up  of 
China.  Incidentally  the  opportunist  Sun  Yat  Sen,  who 
tried  to  take  advantage  of  a  situation  in  which  he  had 
no  part,  is  shown  up  in  his  true  colors. 

Then  began  China's  struggle  for  stability,  a  struggle 
complicated  by  internal  troubles  and  the  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  new  machinery  of  government.  Here  the  ma- 
lign influence  of  Japan  is  seen  at  every  turn.  Evidently 
the  Island  Empire  looked  with  hostility  on  every  effort 
designed  to  make  China  a  strong,  unified  nation,  capable 
of  maintaining  herself  against  foreign  aggression.  The 
proposal  to  restore  the  monarchy  in  China  with  a  view 
to  stronger  government  was  objected  to  by  Japan  and 
disclosed  her  purpose.  A  monarchy  with  a  strong, 
shrewd  man  like  Yuan  Shih  K'ai  at  the  head  of  it 
would  have  been  an  obstacle  to  Japan's  plans. 

The  European  war  was  Japan's  opportunity  and  a 
memorial  of  the  Japanese  Hei  Lung  Hui  (or  Black 
Dragon  Society),  made  in  the  winter  of  1914-5,  a  copy 
of  which  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Millard  through  semi- 
official sources,  states  the  situation  very  plainly  and 
with  a  cynicism  worthy  of  a  German  statesman.  Some 
quotations  from  this  illuminating  memorial,  which  Mr. 
Millard  publishes  almost  in  full,  will  serve  to  show  the 
opinions  of  an  important  section  of  the  Japanese 
people : 

It  is  a  very  important  matter  of  policy  whether  the  Jap- 
anese government,  in  obedience  to  its  divine  mission,  shall 
solve  the  Chinese  question  in  a  heroic  manner  by  making 
China  voluntarily  rely  upon  Japan  or  by  forcing  her  to  a 
position  where  she  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  Japan.  To  force 
China  to  such  a  position  there  is  nothing  else  for  the  im- 
perial Japanese  government  to  do  but  to  take  advantage  of 
the  present  opportunity  to  seize  the  reins  of  political  and 
financial  power  and  to  enter  by  all  means  into  a  defensive 
alliance  with  her  under  secret  terms  as  enumerated  below. 
(.Here  follow  suggested  terms  of  a  character  that  would  do 
away  entirely  with  China's  sovereignty.)     .     .     . 

After  the  gigantic  struggle  in  Europe  is  over,  leaving  aside 
America,  which  will  not  press  for  advantages,  China  will  not 
be  able  to  obtain  any  loans  from  the  other  powers.  With 
a  depleted  treasury,  without  means  to  pay  the  officials  and 
the  army,  with  local  bandits  inciting  the  poverty-stricken 
population  to  trouble,  with  the  revolutionists  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  rise,  should  an  insurrection  actually  occur 
while  no  outside  assistance  can  be  rendered  to  quell  it,  we 
are  certain  it  will  be  impossible  for  Yuan  Shih  K'ai,  single- 
handed,  to  restore  order  and  consolidate  the  country'-  -  -  ■ 
Since  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  has  considered  it  im- 
perative to  support  the  Chinese  people,  we  should  induce  the 
Chinese  revolutionists,  the  imperialists,  and  other  Chinese 
malcontents  to  create  trouble  all  over  China.    .     .     . 

For  us  to  incite  the  Chinese  revolutionists  and  malcontents 
to  rise  in  China,  we  consider  the  present  to  be  the  most  op- 
portune moment.  The  reason  why  these  men  can  not  now 
carry'  on  an  active  campaign  is  because  they  are  insufficiently 
provided  with  funds.  If  the  Imperial  Government  can  take 
advantage  of  this  fact  to  make  them  a  loan  and  instruct  them 
to  rise  simultaneously,  great  commotion  and  disorder  will 
surely  prevail  all  over  China.  We  can  then  intervene  and 
easily  adjust  matters. 

The  purport  of  this  is  obvious,  and  it  indicates 
clearly  enough  how  the  activities  of  Sun  Yat  Sen  and 
other  revolutionists  were  financed.  But,  it  may  be 
asked,  what  has  this  to  do  with  America?  This  is  the 
aspect  of  the  question  that  forms  the  main  thesis  of 
Mr.  Millard's  book.  His  contention  is  that  Japan  has 
two  main  policies.  The  first  is  the  control  of  China, 
in  which  she  must  make  sure  that  America  shall  have 
no  hand,  but  meekly  submit  to  having  the  door  closed 
in  her  face.  The  other  is  freedom  for  immigration 
and  expansion  to  this  side  of  the  Pacific,  especially  in 
Central  and  South  America.  This  latter  issue  has 
come  to  the  fore  since  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  for 
Japan  has  increased  in  population  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  Asia  does  not  afford  a  satisfactory  outlet  for  her 
teeming  millions.  The  American  settlement  of  the 
immigration  question  was  unsatisfactory  to  Japan,  but 
she  has  bided  her  time  until  the  changed  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  great  European  war.  Concern- 
ing this  Mr.  Millard  says: 

It  was  Japan  that  then  caused  the  publication  of  the  status 
of  this  question,  as  is  revealed  by  official  correspondence  be- 
tween the  governments ;  yet  that  tremendously  significant 
action  hardly  caused  a  ripple  of  interest  in  America,  where, 
under  Mr.  Bryan's  administration  of  the  State  Department, 
the  soft  pedal  was  put  on  the  incident  and  the  American 
public  kept  partly  in  the  dark.  That  theory  of  dealing  with 
the  nation's  irritating  foreign  affairs  had  full  sway  during 
Mr.  Bryan's  administration,  his  belief  apparently  being  that 
public  discussion  of  such  matters  tended  to  increase  friction. 
The  method  has  also,  it  may  be  pointed  out.  the  convenience 
of  temporarily  concealing  incompetence  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and  its  mistakes,  and 
any  sacrifices  of  national  interests  from  its  errors  or  timidity. 

It  is  apparently  the  fixed  belief  of  the  leading  Jap- 
anese statesmen,  according  to  Mr.  Millard,  and  he 
quotes  many  frank  speeches  and  articles  to  prove  his 
point,  that  the  differences  with  America  can  not  be 
solved  except  by  war.  and  for  this  Japan  is  preparing. 


not  as  a  safeguard  against  a  possible  break,  but  for  a 
conflict  that  is  bound  to  come.  She  realizes  the  in- 
stability of  our  foreign  policy  and  the  advantage  of 
lulling  us  to  sleep  with  Japanese  propaganda.  Japanese 
societies,  and  pacifism.  Her  conduct  of  international 
publicity  is  not  the  least  clever  of  her  policies. 

Another  new  situation  has  arisen  out  of  the  great 
war.  The  cost  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  her 
enormous  expenditures  for  army  and  navy  increases 
since  then  have  saddled  her  with  a  debt,  the  interest  on 
which  absorbs  a  third  of  her  revenue.  In  1912  her 
total  ordinary  budget  was  $205,500,000;  of  which  only 
$61,000,000  was  for  administration  the  remainder 
going  for  armaments  and  interest.  Xow  the  war  has 
brought  her  an  immense  trade  in  munitions,  which  not 
only  enables  her  to  equip  great  plants,  but  has  brought 
her  in  the  past  two  years  a  profit  of  over  $150,000,000. 
This  profit  is  not  that  of  private  individuals,  but  be- 
longs entirely  to  the  government  and  goes  into  the 
armament  budget  without  publicity.  Besides  this  over 
fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  industries  of  Japan  are  owned 
by  the  government,  so  that  the  whole  nation  is  in  effect 
a  powerful  corporation  working  toward  a  single  end. 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome?  Mr.  Millard  believes 
that  it  will  depend  upon  how  we  rise  to  meet  our  inter- 
national responsibilities  and  obligations ;  upon  what 
combinations  we  are  able  to  make.  He  takes  each  of 
the  great  powers  in  turn  and  analyzes  its  relation  to 
China  and  to  Japan,  where  its  interests  will  lie,  and  to 
what  extent  it  may  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  America. 
In  any  case  we  can  not  hope  to  sit  still  and  expect  the 
other  powers  to  take  care  of  our  interests  for  us.  This 
is  how  he  sums  up  the  situation: 

Taking  Japan  and  America  as  the  logical  opposites  of  the 
Eastern  question,  with  the  other  powers  ranging  between  them, 
what  have  Japan  and  America  each  to  offer  to  attract  to  them- 
selves a  preponderating  consortium  to  support  their  policies  ? 
America  has,  besides  a  promise  of  fair  play  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity, every  element  that  is  needed  in  such  a  combination — 
money,  resources,  intelligence,  science ;  and  a  sufficient  sur- 
plus of  all  to  be  able  to  spare  some  for  foreign  development. 
Japan  has  only  military  and  naval  strength,  and  her  limita- 
tions are  defined  by  the  extent  of  her  foreign  credit.  There 
is  no  doubt  which  is  the  better  partner,  the  more  able 
physically  to  fulfill  its  undertakings.  There  ought,  after 
Japan's  recent  course  in  China,  to  be  no  doubt  which  is  the 
more  reliable  ally.  If  America  will  provide  an  equal  naval 
and  military  force  to  Japan's,  she  can  almost  select  her  own 
partners  in  the  Far  East.  Under  the  present  conditions,  Japan 
is  an  international  nuisance,  and  she  may  easily  grow  into  an 
international  peri!.  It  seems  incredible  that  Japan's  policy  in 
China  can  prevail  over  the  enlightened  and  equitable  Hay 
Doctrine ;  it  seems  incredible  that  the  lower  morality  and  the 
lesser  material  interests  (Japan's  trade  and  investments  in 
China  are  not  one-tenth  those  of  Western  nations)  shall 
supersede  the  greater  ones  ;  it  seems  incredible  that  the  West- 
ern powers  will  permit  Japan's  aggravating  world  policy  to 
progress  unimpeded.  Yet  Japan's  policy  may  gain  the  upper 
hand  by  default  of  effective  opposition,  and  by  a  general  de- 
moralization and  confusion  of  Western  statesmanship  which 
will   prevent  the   organization   of   a   consortium   to   check  her. 

Can  we  meet  the  situation?  Unless  our  new  navy- 
programme  produces  remarkable  results  Japan  will 
soon  outstrip  us.  She  can  build  faster  and  cheaper 
than  we  can.  She  has  no  democratic  inertia  and 
pacifism  to  contend  with.  Our  resources  are  incom- 
parably greater,  but  we  do  not  recognize  the  danger. 
All  that  Japan  asks  of  Europe  is  non-interference  when 
she  comes  to  grips  with  us,  and  of  the  result  she  has 
no  doubt.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  a  protracted  war  in 
America,  but  the  seizure  of  our  island  possessions,  the 
ruin  of  our  prestige  in  the  Pacific,  and  freedom  of  im- 
migration and  exploitation  in  Central  and  South 
America  that  she  sees  ahead.  As  for  China,  her 
"hands  off"  position  is  not  that  of  a  Japanese  Monroe 
Doctrine  at  all.  It  is  a  monopoly  that  is  the  opposite 
of  our  open-door  policy  in  South  America. 

Does  Mr.  Millard  analyze  our  Japanese  relations 
correctly  or  is  he  a  nervous  alarmist  ?  He  certainly 
has  a  violent  anti-Japanese  prejudice  and  some  of  his 
deductions  seem  a  trifle  far-fetched,  but  he  has  set 
forth  a  case  that  mere  argument  and  assertion  will  not 
dispose  of,  and  forewarned,  it  is  up  to  our  government 
to  establish  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges  he  makes 
against  Japan  in  these  terribly  vital  matters. 

J.  B.  L. 

Our  Eastern  Question.  By  Thomas  F.  Millard. 
Xew  York :  The  Century  Company ;  $3  net. 


A  Sumerian  epic  that  tells  the  story  of  the  recon- 
struction of  civilization  after  the  deluge  has  been  dis- 
covered on  one  of  the  famous  Xippur  tablets  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.  Announcement 
of  the  discovery  and  the  completion  of  the  translation 
of  the  epic  has  just  been  made  by  Dr.  Stephen  H. 
Langdon,  Sumerian  scholar  and  assistant  curator  of  the 
museum.  The  epic,  according  to  Dr.  Langdon,  takes  up 
the  history  of  civilization  after  Paradise,  the  fall  of 
man  and  the  flood,  and  is  a  sequel  to  the  Sumerian  epic 
which  he  translated  a  year  ago.  The  fragment  which 
contains  the  latest  history  is  four  and  one-half  inches 
long  and  one  inch  thick.  It  contains  about  300  lines 
of  inscriptions.  It  dates  from  about  2250  B.  C,  and 
hence  represents  a  literature  older  than  that  of  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Chaldeans.  "The  boat  or  ark  is 
mentioned."  Dr.  Langdon  announces,  "as  well  as  La- 
hama,  the  god  of  the  deluge.  It  describes  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  ancient  land  of  Sumeria  at  the  hands  of 
god  of  wisdom,  who  decreed  that  it  should  b 
centre  of  civilization." 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Cab  of  the  Sleeping  Horse. 
Harleston,  honorary  secret  service  agent  of 
the  United  States,  going  home  late  at  night, 
finds  a  cab  by  the  curb,  its  horse  lying  asleep 
on  the  asphalt,  and  without  a  driver.  Inside 
the  cab  is  a  letter  written  in  cipher,  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  some  crushed  roses.  Now  if 
Harleston  had  gone  on  his  way,  as  all  good 
citizens  should  when  confronted  with  a  mys- 
tery, this  story  would  never  have  been  writ- 
ten. But  as  he  possessed  himself  of  the  afore- 
said property  he  is  first  summoned  on  the 
telephone  by  a  mysterious  lady  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  his  rooms  are  then  burglariously 
entered  by  a  succession  of  armed  and  despe- 
rate men  bent  on  the  recovery  of  the  cipher 
letter.  In  point  of  fact  Harleston  finds  him- 
self immersed  in  an  international  plot  and  an 
intervener  in  the  diplomacies  of  France  and 
Germany.  There  are  two  beautiful  women  in- 
volved, one  of  them  as  a  German  spy,  and 
before  we  reach  the  end  of  the  story  we  are 
inclined  to  wonder  if  even  the  waitress  in  the 
restaurant  is  all  that  she  seems  to  be. 

The  Cab  of  the  Sleeping  Horse.  By  John 
Reed  Scott.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.35   net. 

The  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  War. 

The  title  of  the  latest  work  of  Yves  Guyot, 
ex-minister  of  public  works  in  France,  and  in- 
ternationally known  as  the  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal des  Economises,  promises  much.  But  the 
promise  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  man 
or  one  book  to  fulfill.  Nevertheless  M.  Guyot 
has  set  forth  in  his  characteristically  clear 
and  concise  style  so  many  of  the  factors  of 
the  problem,  historical,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic, as  to  make  his  volume  a  most  valuable 
survey  of  a  complex  and  sadly  jumbled  field. 
The  catholicity  of  his  knowledge  is  admirable, 
and  while  exception  may  occasionally  be  taken 
to  his  historical  data  and  deductions,  his  eco- 
nomic studies  represent  extraordinary  indus- 
try and  insight. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
political  causes  of  the  war  and  is  a  well- 
ordered  resume  of  the  diplomatic  and  political 
relations  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  to 
each  of  the  other  nations  involved.  Little  new 
material  is  furnished  and  some  of  his  conclu- 
sions rest  upon  somewhat  debatable  premises. 
In  the  second  part,  dealing  with  the  economic 
causes  of  the  war,  M.  Guyot  is  working  in  the 
field  of  which  he  is  a  master,  and  this  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  work. 
The  great  questions  of  national  economic  poli- 
cies, of  agrarian  and  industrial  struggles,  of 
tariffs  and  hostile  economic  practices,  of  syn- 
dicates and  "dumping,"  of  maritime  rivalry 
and  colonial  ambitions,  are  handled  with  a 
sure  touch,  backed  by  abundant  statistical  in- 
formation. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  the  historical 
causes  of  the  war  summarize  the  stories  of  the 
various  peoples  whose  evolution  and  aspira- 
tions play  a  part  in  the  European  problem. 
Here  also  the  work  is  well  done  and  con- 
tributes materially  to  an  understanding  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  a  rational 
settlement  of  European  affairs  after  the  war. 
What  this  settlement  must  be  he  "endeavors 
to  set  forth  in  the  concluding  chapters,  and 
here  he  speaks  with  assurance,  but  it  is  not 
entirely  convincing.  The  dissolution  of  the 
German  and  Austro -Hungarian  empires  he  be- 
lieves fundamentally  necessary.  In  the  case 
of  the  former  the  German  states  would  have 
restored  to  them  the  liberty  of  action  taken 
from  them  by  Prussia.  In  the  latter,  national 
aspirations  of  her  unassimilated  peoples  would 
be  realized.  He  demands  an  independent 
Poland,  Russian  possession  of  Constantinople, 
the  restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the 
partition    of    Germany's    colonial    possessions. 


He  comments  sanely  on  the  futility  of  limita- 
tion of  armament  schemes,  showing  that  the 
only  way  to  attain  this  end  is  by  removing 
the  causes  of  war.  The  collection  of  any  con- 
siderable war  indemnity  from  the  Central 
Powers  he  considers  impracticable  and  unde 
sirable.  Above  all  he  protests  against  the 
spirit  of  reprisal  and  pleads  for  a  civilization 
of  exchange  to  replace  the  civilization  of 
brigandage.  J-  B.  L. 

The    Causes    and    Consequences    of    the    War. 
By    Yvl-s    Guyot.      Xew    York:    Brentano's;    $3    net. 


War.  Peace,  and  the  Future. 

Ellen  Key,  once  ranked  as  a  visionary,  must 
now  be  esteemed  as  one  of  the  sanest  thinkers 
of  the  day.  Amid  a  veritable  chaos  of  war 
remedies  of  which  not  five  per  cent  are  even 
intelligently  tolerable,  of  which  not  one  per 
cent  could  be  conceivably  effective,  she  stands 
almost  alone  in  her  recognition  that  war  must 
continue  until  the  predatory  instincts  of  the 
individual  shall  have  been  eradicated.  War 
must  continue  so  long  as  we  are  taught  that 
it  is  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  or  that  it  can 
go  hand  in  hand  with  Christianity.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  a  dozen  nations  or 
more  who  believe  that  God  can  be  wheedled 
or  cozened  into  an  aggressive  military  alliance 
with  themselves.  There  are  millions  of  people 
who  heartily  sustain  and  obey  the  law  of  the 
jungle  in  their  commercial  relations  and  who 
do  not  see  that  they  are  removed  only  by  the 
narrowest  of  lines  from  actual  bloodshed.  In 
other  words,  war  is  caused  by  materialism, 
and  materialism   is   the  gospel   of   civilization. 

Ellen  Key  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  exag- 
gerate the  influence  of  women  or  to  assume 
that  it  is  on  the  side  of  peace.  On  the  con- 
trary she  knows  that  it  is  on  the  side  of  war, 
when  war  has  once  begun.  The  women  of 
Europe  are  more  irreconcileable  than  the  men, 
less  sensitive  to  reason,  more  vindictive,  more 
passionate.  None  the  less  it  is  women  who 
emanate,  who  ought  to  emanate,  and  who  will 
emanate,  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  world, 
but  before  women  can  do  this  they  must  learn 
to  cultivate  the  inner  life  and  to  withstand 
the  forces  of  utilitarianism  and  industrialism 
into  which  they  are  plunging.  International 
peace  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  a  matter  ot 
treaties  and  agreements,  but  rather  of  the  re- 
construction of  the  individual  life  and  of  the 
choice  of  new  ideals  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. 

But  the  author  is  not  particularly  sanguine 
of  the  reformation  that  she  advocates.  It 
must  depend  upon  courage  and  individual  en- 
deavor, and  who  can  say  that  these  will  be 
forthcoming  ? 

War,  Peace,  and  the  Future.  By  Ellen  Key. 
New   York:   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50   net. 


The  Boy  with  Wings. 
Berta  Ruck,  otherwise  Mrs.  Oliver  Onions, 
allows  her  usually  lightsome  mood  to  be  some- 
what darkened  by  the  shadow  of  war.  Her 
new  story  is  of  the  aviation  service  and  of  a 
young  airman  who  is  assiduously  courted  ana 
eventually  won  by  a  cherubic  little  Welsh  girl 
who  knows  precisely  what  she  wants  and  gets 
it.  If  this  story  were  written  by  a  man  it 
would  doubtless  be  denounced  as  a  slander, 
but  we  may  believe  that  the  author  knows  her 
own  sex  and  its  ways,  and  that  the  predatory 
wiles  of  Gwenna  are  among  the  things  that 
every  woman  knows.  Berta  Ruck  is  both 
clever  and  audacious,  and  her  book  deserves 
an  honorable  place  on  the  shelf  of  war  fiction. 

The   Boy    with   Wings.      By   Berta   Ruck.      New 
York:    Dodd,    Mead  &   Co. 


Between  Two  Worlds. 
Whether  King  Cophetua  was  the  first  aris- 
tocrat to  marry  a  beggar  maid  or  whether  the 
idea   was   already   an    old   one    in   his   day   we 
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have  no  means  of  knowing.  But  it  has  been 
in  steady  use  ever  since  with  such  adaptations 
as  are  demanded  by  a  changing  social  state. 

In  this  case  the  aristocrat  is  Sidney 
Gresham  of  New  York.  He  drifts  into  a  res- 
taurant, is  attracted  by  a  little  singing  girl, 
and  presently  discovers  that  he  must  choose 
between  the  social  strata  that  are  as  far  apart 
as  the  poles,  and  that  are  marked  by  tradition 
on  the  one  side  and  by  love  on  the  other. 

The  author  tells  his  story  cleverly,  with  a 
well-arranged  stage  and  distinctive  character- 
ization. The  girl  is  charming,  and  we  can 
only  wonder  that  all  the  young  aristocrats  of 
New  York  do  not  follow  the  example  of  Sid- 
ney Gresham,  and  so  forsake  the  icy  and 
stilted  maidens  among  whom  they  have  been 
thrown  by  the  accident  of  birth. 

Between  Two  Worlds.  By  Philip  Curtiss. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.35  net. 


Gossip  ot  Boobs  and  Authors. 
"This  Way  to  Christmas,"  a  new  book  by 
Ruth  Sawyer,  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Harpers.  It  is  intended  for  any  age — this 
story  of  little  David  who,  during  the  absence 
of  his  parents,  is  cared  for  by  his  Irish  nurse 
in  her  own  mountain  home. 

On  October  14th  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  pub- 
lished the  following  books:  "The  Life  of  the 
Caterpillar,"  by  J.  Henri  Fabre ;  "The  Em- 
press Eugenie  and  Her  Son,"  by  Edward 
Legge ;  "The  Last  Days  of  Archduke  Ru- 
dolph." by  Hamil  Grant ;  "A.  E."  (George  W. 
Russell),  by  Darrell  Figgis;  "Sir  Edward  Car- 
son," by  St.  John  G.  Ervine ;  "The  Short 
Cut,"  by  Jackson  Gregory ;  "Sport,  Travel, 
and  Adventure,"  by  A.  G.  Lewis;  "The  Maid 
Marvelous :  Jeanne  D'Arc,"  by  Magdalene 
Horsfall ;  "Animal  Drawing  Book,"  by  Mabel 
L.   Frank. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  in  New  York  has 
nearly  ready  for  publication  "The  United 
States  and  the  War,"  containing  two  addresses 
by  its  president,  the  Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  and 
addresses  by  Lord  Bryce  and  Rear-Admiral 
Peary.  A  note  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  also 
included.  The  book  has  been  edited  by  Barr 
Ferree,  director  of  the  society,  who  con- 
tributes an   introduction. 

The  following  books  were  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  on  the  14th  of  this 
month:  "The  Romance  of  a  Christmas  Card," 
by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin ;  "Ambulance  No. 
10,"  by  Leslie  Buswell ;  "The  Cave  Twins,"  by 
Lucy  Fitch  Perkins;  "The  Glory  of  Toil,"  by 
Edna  Deane  Proctor,  and  "Portraits  of 
Women,"  by  Gamaliel  Bradford. 

"The  Genius,"  a  book  written  by  Theodore 
Dreiser  and  published  by  the  John  Lane  Com- 
pany, has  been  attacked  by  the  Western  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  Endeavors 
are  being  made  by  members  of  the  society  to 
suppress  the  book  and  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
the  volume  in  this  country  and  England.  In 
this  respect  the  following  cablegram  to  the 
publisher  was  received,  signed  by  Arnold  Ben- 
nett, William  J.  Locke,  E.  Temple  Thurston, 
and  H.  G.  Wells:  "Convey  to  Dreiser  and 
Authors'  League  following  message:  We  re- 
gard 'The  Genius'  as  a  work  of  high  literary 
merit  and  sympathize  with  the  Authors' 
League  of  America  in  their  protest  against  its 
suppression." 

Sir  Theodore  Andrea  Cook,  the  author  of 
"Old  Touraine,"  "Old  Provence,"  etc.,  has  just 
prepared  a  new  volume  called  "Twenty-Five 
Great  Houses  of  France,"  which  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  have  just  issued.  It  contains 
four  hundred  large  illustrations,  plans,  and 
diagrams,  and  a  large  map  of  France  showing 
the  position  of  each  chateau. 

Professor  George  Santayanna,  the  author  ol 
"Winds  of  Doctrine,"  etc.,  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  new  volume,  "Egotism  in  German  Phi- 
losophy," which  may  be  considered  his  con- 
tribution to  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
war.     It  will  be  published  by  the  Scribners. 

Paul  Elder  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco  have 
in  active  preparation  for  early  publication  a 
number  of  new  children's  books,  among  which 
are  the  following:  "Half  True  Stories,"  by 
Stanton  Davis  Kirkham,  being  droll  nature 
stories  "for  little  folks  of  just  the  right  age," 
with  illustrations  by  the  author;  "Far' Coun- 
tries as  Seen  by  a  Boy,"  by  M.  Beecher  Long- 
year,  a  book  of  quite  a  different  type,  to  be 
published  about  the  end  of  November;  "Dolly 
Days  and  Dolly  Ways,"  a  volume  for  very 
little  readers,  by  Abbie  N.  Smith,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Robert  J.  Burdette.  Illustrated 
with  many  pleasant  photographs  of  little 
mothers  and  their  dollies. 

It  is  again  a  Canadian  background  which 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  chosen  for  "The  World 
for  Sale,"  just  published  by  the  Harpers,  the 
vast,  outlying  Northwest,  at  the  edge  of 
civilization,  where  two  towns,  on  opposite 
banks  of  the  river,  exhibit  the  jealousy  and 
hostility  with  which  the  old  and  the  new  con- 
front each  other — Manitou,  long  settled, 
French  and  Catholic  to  the  core ;  Lebanon,  the 
upstart     but     thriving     manufacturing     town, 
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peopled  by  newcomers  of  Protestant  creed  and 
progressive  ideas.  The  feud  has  long  been 
latent,  but  the  possibilities  here  for  strife  and 
catastrophe  at  an  opportune  moment  are 
manifest. 

"Every-Day  Words  and  Their  Uses,"  by 
Robert  Palfrey  Utter  of  Amherst  College,  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Harpers.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  an  intermediary  to  establish 
friendly  relations  between  the  person  who 
wants  to  know  and  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion. It  explains  the  meaning  and  use  of  a  J 
thousand  or  more  expressions  which  are  fre- 
quently misused  or  misunderstood. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

'  The  Folk  Tales  of  Russia. 

Probably  no  country  in  the  world  is  so  rich 
in   proverbial   sayings,    fairy  stories,   and   folk 
!    tales  as  Russia,  and  yet  up  to  the  present  time 
only  a  very  limited  portion  of  this  interesting 
material    has    been    set    before   us    in    English 
,    guise.      In     the     present    volume     more    than 
.    seventy   of   the   tales    that   have    been    handed 
down    from    early    times    are    translated    and 
1 1   well  translated,    and  they   are   not   only   inter- 
esting in  themselves,  but  throw  much  light  on 
1    the    study    of    the    Russian    people    and    their 
cultural  development. 

The   middle   of  the   nineteenth   century   saw 

i     the   rise   of  great   scientific   and   historical   in- 

t     terest  in  the  btliiti,  or  popular  epics,  in  Russia, 

i     and  a  number  of  scholars  wandered  from  one 

province   to    another   copying   down    from   the 

I    lips    of    peasants    the    traditional    songs    and 

tales  that  had  been  handed  down  from  father 

to  son  for  centuries.     Much  valuable  material 

■J   has    been    collected    in    this    way    and    critical 

studies  made  of  it.     Closely  allied  with  these 

~H   epics  are  the  fairy   and   folk  tales,  which   are 

.    perhaps    not    less    valuable    for    purposes    of 

(|    study.      In    Russia    side    by   side   with   the   re- 

I    ligion    of    the    Greek    Orthodox    Church    there 

has  always  been  a  survival  of  the  old  pagan- 

I     ism,   of  the  cults  and   superstitions  connected 

\\    with    the   wonders    of    nature,    and    upon    this 

I     dualism  the  folk  tales  shed  much  light. 

In  general  the  tales  do  not  attempt  to  point 
I,  a  moral,  and  they  are  in  no  sense  didactic. 
||  Those  who  expect  to  find  in  them  a  Russian 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  will  be  disappointed. 
"  Ij  But  they  are  full  of  rustic  humor  and  will  be 
"  1 1  welcomed  as  another  contribution  to  our 
[  knowledge  of  the  Russian  peasant  and  his 
[!    folklore.  J-  B.  L. 

Russian  Folk  Tales.  Translated  by  Leonard 
A.  Magnus.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.;  $2 
net. 

The  Backwash  of  'War. 

The  author  of  this  little  book,  Ellen  N.  La 

Motte,   has  spent  many  months  as  a  nurse  in 

a  French  field  hospital  in  Belgium.     She  now 

■    gives  us  thirteen  sketches  of  her  own  experi- 

.1 1    ences,  intended,   not  to   illustrate  some  aspect 

I      of  her  work,  but   as   typical   of   that  work  as 

\      a  whole.     She  writes  without  reserve  and  very 

!    much    as    a    man    would    write    for   men,    and 

'    therefore    it    occasionally    happens    that    she 

makes  us  feel  sick.     She  shows  us  war  as  not 

only    something    horrible    and    tragic,    but    as 

something    loathsome,    something   that    smells, 

something  that  is  noisome  and  fcetid. 

The  Backwash  of  the  War.  By  Ellen  N.  La 
Motte.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

A  seasonable  book  for  little  children  is  "The 
Graymouse  Family,"  by  Nellie  M.  Leonard 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  50  cents  net). 
The  line  illustrations  are  quaint  and  ef- 
fective. 

The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  has 
published  a  twelfth  volume  of  the  "Famous 
Pepper  Books."  It  is  entitled  "Our  Davie 
Pepper,"  by  Margaret  Sidney.  It  seems  fully 
equal  in  quality  to  its  predecessors. 

"Yule-Tide  in  Many  Lands."  by  Mary  P. 
Pringle    (Lothrop,    Lee   &   Shepard   Company ; 
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YOUNG 

And  a  Half-Century  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools. 

By  JOHN  T.  McMANIS 
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PUST  what  this  great 
woman  did  for  her  city 
_  during  the  fifty  years 
she  served  it;  just  what  she 
signified  when  she  forsook 
the  home  of  her  girlhood  in 
order  that  she  might  continue 
to  be  useful  to  her  people,"  is 
the  story  which  Mr.  McManis 
attempts  to  tell.  It  is  an  in- 
spiring chronicle,  the  narrative 
of  a  simple  girl,  the  child  of 
a  poor  family,  who  by  virtue 
of  her  own  strange  power 
rose  to  leadership  and  to 
renown. 

A.  C.  McCLURG    &  CO.,  Publishers 


$1  net),  is  a  description  of  the  various  forms 
of  Christmas  observance  at  different  times  and 
in  different  lands.  It  is  well  set  forth  and 
with  interesting  illustrations. 

Paul  Elder  &  Co.  have  published  a  second 
edition  of  "The  Power  of  Mental  Demand,"  by 
Herbert  Edward  Law.  F.  C.  S.  ($1.25  net). 
The  book  contains  very  much  of  value,  but  it 
is  marred  by  the  constant  adoption  of  material 
success  as  the  gauge  of  individual  advance. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  published  an 
eleventh  edition  of  "The  Trail  of  the  Sandhill 
Stag,"  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  (50  cents 
net).  Mr.  Seton  has  certainly  an  unrivaled 
capacity  to  make  us  fall  in  love  with  his 
furred  and  feathered  friends.  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  good. 

Robert  Sturgis  Ingersoll  has  written  a  book 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  a  love  of  read- 
ing in  the  young.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will 
read  it.  Mr.  Ingersoll  entitles  it  "Open  That 
Door,"  the  door  referred  to  being  books  in 
which  are  contained  the  record  of  all  human 
achievements.  It  is  published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott   Company.      Price,   $1    net. 

In  "Worth  While  People"  the  author,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Gould,  tells  a  number  of  stories  that 
are  worth  telling  of  men  who  have  done 
things  in  the  moral  and  mental  as  well  as  the 
physical  worlds.  Mr.  Gould  is  an  admirable 
story-teller,  and  his  book  can  be  confidently 
recommended  to  young  people.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers   (75  cents). 

"Keep-Well  Stories  for  Little  Folks,"  by 
May  Farinholt-Jones,  M.  D.  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company  ;  75  cents  net),  is  doubtless  written 
with  the  best  intentions,  but  it  seems  none 
the  less  likely  to  create  little  hypochondriacs. 
The  less  children  think  about  their  health  the 
better.  Domestic  guidance  in  hygiene  is  good, 
indeed  essential,  but  to  put  books  about  health 
into  the  hands  of  a  child  is  incongruous  and 
unwholesome. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  Books  About 
Books  Series  now  being  issued  by  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.  under  the  editorship  of  A.  W.  Pol- 
lard is  "A  Short  History  of  English  Printing, 
1476-1900,"  by  Henry  R.  Plomer.  Of  the  early 
history  of  printing  we  are  somewhat  fully  in- 
formed, but  much  less  so  of  moderen  advances 
in  the  art.  Mr.  Plomer's  task  was  a  difficult 
one  because  of  the  extent  of  ground  to  be 
covered,  but  he  has  done  it  with  considerable 
skill  and  in  an  interesting  way.  The  price  is 
$1.25   net. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Melancholy  Tale  of  "Me."  By  Edward 
II.  Sothern.  New  York;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$3.50  net. 

Autobiography. 

The  Garden  of  Delight.     By  L.  H.  Hammond. 
New   York:   Thomas   Y.    Crowell  Company;    $1   net. 
A  novel. 

Every-Day  Words  and  Their  Uses.  By  Robert 
Palfrey  Utter,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;  $1.25  net. 

A  guide  to  good  diction. 

Ireland's  Literary  Renaissance.     By  Ernest  A. 
Boyd.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $2.50  net. 
An  authentic  account  of  modern  Irish  letters. 

The  Marvels  of  Scientific  Invention.  By  T. 
W.  Corbtn.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany; $1.25  net. 

Inventions  of  peace  and   war. 

Love's  Inferno.  By  Dr.  Edward  Stilgebauer. 
New  York:   Erentano's;  $1.35   net. 

A  novel  of  the  war  that  lias  been  excluded  from 
Germany. 

Three  Plays.  By  Padraic  Colum.  Boston : 
Little,    Brown   &    Co.;    $1.25    net. 

"The  Fiddler's  House,"  "The  Land,"  and 
"Thomas  Muskerry." 

Belgium    and    the    Great    Powers.      By    Emile 
Waxweiler.      New  York:    G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
Her   neutrality  explained   and  vindicated. 

Trenching    at    Gallipoli.      By   John    Gallishaw. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.30  net. 
A  war  book. 

The     Trufflers.       By      Samuel      Merwin.       In- 
dianapolis:   Bohbs-Merrill  Company;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Desmond's    Daughter.      By    Maud    Diver.      New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $1.50   net. 
A  novel. 

Filling  His  Own  Shoes.  By  Henry  C.  Row- 
land. Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.35 
net. 

A  novel. 

Boswells  Life  of  Johnson.  Abridged  and 
edited  by  Stella  Stewart  Center,  A.  M.  New 
York:   The  A.   S.    Barnes  Company. 

Issued  in  the  Barnes  English  Texts. 

Every  Soul  Hath  Its  Song.     By  Fannie  Hurst. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Sins  of  the  Children.      By  Cosmo  Hamil- 
ton.     Boston:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.40  net. 
A  novel. 

PoDMORE.     Bv    Mm  Cowper  Powys.     New  York: 
G.    Arnold    Shaw;    $1.50  net. 
A  novel. 

Quaker-Born.     By  Ian  Campbell  Hannah.      New 
York:    G.   Arnold    Shaw;   $1.35   net. 
A  novel  of  the  war. 


Blackbeard's  Island.  By  Rupert  Sargent  Hol- 
land. Ph  iladelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company ; 
$1.25   net. 

A  story   for  boys. 

French  Perspectives.  By  Elizabeth  Shepley 
Sergeant.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

Cross   sections  of   French   life. 

Betty  at  Fort  Blizzard.  By  Molly  Elliot  Sea- 
well.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.50  net. 

A  novel. 

Riders  of  the  Stars.  By  Henry  Herbert 
Knibbs.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1 
net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Men  Who  Wrought.  By  Ridgwell  Cul- 
lum.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.;  $1.35 
net. 

A  novel. 

Daring  Deeds  of  Hunters  and  Trappers.  By 
Ernest  Young.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;    $1.25    net. 

Hunting   stories    for   boys. 

The  Banner  of  the  White  Horse.  By  Clar- 
ence Marsh  Case.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;  $1   net. 

A   story   of   Norsemen. 

The  Strange  Gray  Canoe.  By  Paul  C.  Tomlin- 
son.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25 
net. 

A  novel. 

In  Spite  of  the  Handicap.  By  James  D. 
Corrothers.  New  York:  Gorge  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $1.25    net. 

The    autobiography    of    a    negro. 

The  Shepherd  Who  Watched  By  Night.  By 
Thomas  Nelson  Page.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons;    50  cents  net. 

A   story. 

Recollections  of  a  Happy  Life.  By  Elizabeth 
Christopher  Hobson.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons. 

A   book   of    reminiscences. 

On  the  Laws  of  Japanese  Painting.  By 
Henry  P.  Bowie.  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  & 
Co.;    $2.50  net. 

A  new  edition. 

The  Night  Court  and  Other  Verse.  By  Ruth 
Comfort  Mitchell.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $1     net. 

A   volume    of   verse. 


English  Influence  on  the  United  States. 
by  W.  Cunningham,  D,  D.,  F.  B.  A.  New  York: 
G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;   $1.25    net. 

The  connection  between  English  and  American 
life. 

Daring  Deeds  of  Famous  Pirates.  By  Lieu- 
tenant E.  KL-ble  Chatterton,  R.  N.  V.  R.,  B.  A. 
Philadelphia:    J.    I'..    Lippincott    Company. 

True  stories  of  pirates,  filibusters,  and  buc- 
caneers. 

Father  and  Son.  By  Edmund  Gosse.  New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 

A  new  edition  bearing  for  the  first  time  the 
name   of   the    author. 


W.  D.  Fennimore       \       |    .  A.  R.  Feonimorw 


New   Double   Vision   Lenses 
Highly  Commended 

No  invention  in  the  optical  world  has  created 
a  greater  furor  than  the  recent  patenting  of  the 
"Caltcx"  Onepiece  Bifocals.  These  wonderful 
double  vision  lenses  are  being  worn  with  perfect 
comfort  by  people  who  heretofore  thought  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  wear  bifocals.  The  old  style 
bifocals  are  either  made  by  cementing  two  pieces 
of  glass  together  or  melting  two  pieces— but  with 
the  "Caltex"  Onepiece  Bifocals  reading  and  dis- 
tance corrections  are  ground  from  one  solid  piece 
of  flawless  optical  glass. 


181  Post  Street 

2508  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco 


1221  Broadway,  Oakland 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Be3t  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


Every  Glass 
a  Handful  of  Health 

EACH  golden  drop  of  BUDWEISER 
/  is  alive  and  sparkling  with  the  vital 
energy  of  Northern  Barley  and  the  tonic 
vigor  of  Saazer  Hops.  Because  of  its  mild- 
ness and  exquisite  flavor  it  stands  alone 
— the  unchallenged  sovereign  of  bottled 
beers.  Its  ever-growing  popularity  is  proven 
by  its  sales,  which  exceed  any  other  beer  by 
millions  of  bottles.  anheuser-busch-stii>uis,usa. 

Visitors  to  St.  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect  our  plant- 
covers  142.  acres. 


Means  Moderation 

Tillmann  &-  Bendel  and  Anheuser-Busch  Agency 
Distributors  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


October  28,  1916. 


THE- CYCLONIC  ONE. 


Yes,  Eva  is  certainly  cyclonic,  as  claimed  on 
the  bill.  A  cyclone  is  a  restless,  formless, 
disorderly,  destructive  rebellion  against  the 
orderly  processes  of  nature.  It  is  undesirable 
and  unlovely.  So  is  Eva  Tanguay.  I  look  at 
her  in  amazement,  and  wonder  how  she  got 
there.  Her  position  in  vaudeville  amounts  to 
an  indictment  against  the  judgment  of  the 
vaudeville-patronizing  public. 

For  what  can  she  do  ?  Dance  ?  Xo.  She 
has  the  meaningless  restlessness  of  a  wild 
beast  in  a~cage.  All  this  time  that  the  vaude- 
ville favorite  has  been  before  the  public  she 
has  not  had  herself  taught  how  to  dance. 

Can  she  sing?  XO !  Her  voice  is  a 
screech.  It  doesn't  pretend  to  be  anything 
else.  She  says,  "My  voice  is  a  freak,  but  I 
don't  care." 

Is  she  gifted  with  natural  humor?  Xot  at 
a-1!. 

Has  she  some  charm,  some  unexplainable, 
unanalyzable  witchery  that  makes  an  audience 
forgive  her  lack  of  accomplishments,  and  take 
her  to  its  heart  just  for  what  she  is?  If  so, 
I  did  not  perceive  it.  Neither,  apparenth-,  did 
her  San  Francisco  audience.  They  seemed, 
for  the  most  part,  to  sit  in  stunned  silence, 
occasionally  giving  politely  perfunctory  ap- 
plause. 

Well  then,  you  say,  for  goodness'  sake, 
woman,  tell  us  what  the  performer  did. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  she  showered  us 
with  changes  of  costumes.  In  trying  to  count 
them  up  I  can  account  for  eight.  Each  cos- 
tume was  a  shriek,  and,  generally  speaking, 
each  shriek  was  louder  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding it,  running  close  rivalry  to  her  voice, 
which  has  its  limitations  in  volume,  although 
not  in  execrableness  of  tone. 

The  performance  consists  of  a  series  of 
songs,  all  of  the  boastful  order.  Each  song 
is  a  prolonged  and  uninteresting  brag  about 
the  "personality,"  the  "originality.7'  and  the 
"individuality-"  of  the  performer.  Xow,  I  sub- 
mit it  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  not 
these  Qualities  evaporate  into  nothingness, 
when  their  supposititious  possessor  insists  up- 
on possessing  them  ? 

While  the  gentle  and  refined  Eva  was  sing- 
ing these  ditties  she  maintained  a  sort  of 
perpetual  motion,  zigzagging  with  meaningless 
movements  all  around  the  stage,  waving  hei 
arms  and  throwing  out  eldritch  screeches  of 
protestation,  asseveration,  and  "I  don't  cares"; 
a  sort  of  general  defiance  of  stage  conven- 
tionalities. 

You  will  want  to  know  if  her  costumes  were 
very  daring.  Well,  they  seemed  to  be  largely 
devoted  to  the  deification  of  the  leg.  Her  legs 
are  very  pretty,  not  in  the  long-limbed,  classic 
style,  but  they  are  of  a  childishly-rounded 
contour.  Her  voice,  too,  has  been  childish; 
indeed,  even  through  the  shriekishness  of  the 
shrieks  one  could  occasionally  detect  the 
childish  note.  And,  indeed,  I  have  a  dim  idea 
that  this  poor,  little,  mistaken,  disturbing 
image  of  vaudeville  perversity  gone  mad  did 
once  possess  a  quality  of  impish,  possibly  en- 
gaging childishness,  which  developed  to  un- 
pleasant precocity,  and  withered  and  died  in 
the  fetid  atmosphere  of  Xew  York  vaudeville. 
Poor  little  Eva ! 

Perhaps  I  have  been  unduly  ferocious  in 
giving  her  list  of  claims  to  the  favor  of  the 
public,  but,  after  all,  it  is  the  public  that  is 
responsible  for  this  sort  of  fame.  And  what 
is  her  future  to  be  when  the  contours  have 
shrunk  and  the  ugly  voice  is  quite  frazzled 
away  ? 

There  is  one  thing  about  this  stage  apostle 
of  devil-may-careness  that  rather  puzzled  me. 
Why  is  it  that  such  a  daring  and  reckless 
trampler  on  the  violet-like  qualities  did  not 
show  the  usual  twenty  acres  of  bare  breast, 
back,  and  shoulders.  All  of  these  territories 
were  quite  covered  up,  a  pair  of  rounded, 
waving  arms  emerging  from — actually — some- 
thing resembling  sleeves. 

This  is  a  very  hard,  suspicious  world.  I 
thought  of  Anatole  France's  actress-heroine 
in  his  cynical,  tragic,  unlovely  "Histoire 
Comique."  and  of  her  luminous  explanation 
to  her  lover  of  why  some  women  maintain,  or 
seem  to  maintain,  modesty,  when,  apparently, 
the  necessity  no  longer  exists. 

As  to  the  costumes:  One  was  a  mass  of 
pear!  embroideries  ;  another  a  combination  of 
Afrif  an  and  Oriental  bizarrerie ;  another  a 
gof.  ous  coruscation  of  electric  blue  glitter. 
In  "veral  she  was  very  elaborately  mantled, 
I,  and  plumed  in  her  upper  regions,  with 


nothing  but  silk  tights  clothing  her  shapely 
lower  extremities.  To  the  vigilant  eye  of  all- 
seeing  woman  there  are  evidences  of  valiant 
feats  in  the  corseting  line  when  the  performer 
comes  out  clad  only  in  tights  and  tunic. 

The  "Salome"  travesty  hasn't  much  to  it, 
but  I  found  myself  enjoying  the  good  bur- 
lesque of  Charles  J-  Ross,  the  imposing 
setting,  and  the  thunder  and  lightning  music. 
When  Eva  Tanguay  appeared,  however,  her 
sharp,  scratchy  voice  and  difficult  enunciation 
banished  the  atmosphere  of  burlesque.  Even 
the  other  woman,  a  slave,  apparently,  whose 
name  did  not  appear  on  the  bill — probably  she 
was  the  Margaret  Stanton  of  "Just  Like  a 
Woman" — even  she  fell  into  the  successful 
burlesque  atmosphere  created  by  Mr.  Ross, 
and  so  quickly  dissipated  by  Eva  Tanguay, 
who  doesn't  fit  into  anything  but  her  own 
skin.  Still,  I  must  do  her  the  credit  of  giving 
some  pleasure  by  the  whirlings  of  her  gilded 
draperies  in  the  torch-lighted  twilight  of 
Herod's  stately  terraces.  But  it  was,  after  all, 
just  formless;  unsystematic  whirlings,  with  no 
evidence  of  actual  dancing. 

Preceding  Eva  Tanguay's  two  acts  was  a 
complete  vaudeville  performance,  which  in- 
cluded clowning,  juggling,  patter  songs,  piano 
playing,  a  playlet,  and  a  novelty  act  by  M. 
Rudinoff. 

Charles  J.  Ross,  as  an  alcoholically-fallen- 
from-grace-husband,  tickled  the  sympathetic 
men  in  the  audience,  who  love  no  jokes  so 
tenderly  as  spirituous  ones. 

Margaret  Stanton  was  fairly  good,  except 
for  a  foolish  tendency  to  laugh  at  her  too 
comically  provocative  partner,  and  M.  Rudi- 
noff really  had  something  novel  and  enter- 
taining, both  in  his  smoke-picture — he  on!> 
gave  one — and  in  his  clever  and  humorous 
imitation  of  bird-notes  and  bird  dialogues. 


THE  CHERNIAVSKYS. 

This  trio  of  talented  brothers,  considering 
that  they  are  to  us  unknown,  drew  a  good- 
sized  audience  at  their  opening  concert  at  the 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  last  Sunday.  And 
when  the  concert  was  completed  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  had  captured  the  approval  of 
their  auditors. 

They  are  a  very  talented  group,  and  display 
versatility  both  in  concerted  and  solo  work. 
I  note  that  one  of  the  daily  paper  critics  pre- 
ferred them  ensemble,  while  I  found  that  I 
particularly  enjoyed  them  during  the  solos. 
But  such  is  criticism.  It  is  a  joke  how  little 
we  paid  commentators  agree.  However,  I 
seemed  to  find  that  there  was,  to  me,  a  greater 
interest  attached  to  the  expression  of  the  in- 
dividual temperament  than  to  the  technically 
smooth  blending  of  the  three  instruments.  In 
the  Arensky  "Trio,"  however,  there  was  a  re- 
markably fine  unison  of  sentiment  in  the  third 
movement,  an  elegia-adagia,  when  the  nervous, 
brilliant  pyrotechnics  of  the  earlier  movements 
died  and  tragedy  was  born.  The  three  instru- 
ments blended  into  a  beautiful  expression  of 
sorrow,  peaceful,  even  soothing,  in  its  mourn- 
ful acquiescence.  I  wonder  why  it  is  that 
no  music  is  so  beautiful   as  death  music. 

Mischel  Cherniavsky,  the  'cellist,  gave  the 
Cesar  Cui  "Cantabile"  sweetly,  tenderly, 
dreamily,  sorrowfully.  He  gave  his  instru- 
ment a  soul,  and  the  soul  found  a  voice  that 
j  sang  almost  like  a  human.  And  in  his  en- 
core he  rendered  the  delicious  melody  with  a 
violin-like  fineness  and  delicacy. 

Jan  Cherniavsky  is  a  lover  and  interpreter 
of  Chopin,  and  as  such  he  made  a  particu- 
larly pleasing  impression  on  his  audience, 
who  admired  the  facility  with  which  the  al- 
most boy-pianist  expressed  a  variety  of 
moods,  even  while  he  demonstrated  consist- 
ently always  the  possession  of  a  gentle, 
poetic   temperament. 

Leo  Cherniavsky,  the  violinist,  is  different 
He  strikes  a  bolder,  more  masterful  note. 
There  is  something  challenging  in  the  richly 
colored  tones  that  he  draws  from  his  instru- 
ment He  played  an  Ernst  Concerto,  a  strik- 
ing composition  entirely  removed  from  merely 
glittering  techuic.  The  performer  conveyed 
an  alluring  variety  of  moods  and  emotions, 
all  played  with  the  same  fine  mastery  of  his 
instrument  Toward  the  end  he  gave  us 
passages  approximating  the  wraith-like  deli- 
cacy which  only  Kreisler  knows  how  to  spin. 
This  special  talent  of  the  Austrian  violiD 
virtuoso  serves  as  a  challenge  to  all  his  am- 
bitious brother-violinists,  and  Leo  Chemiav 
sky  did,  indeed,  acquit  himself  remarkably 
well  in  diminishing  the  rich,  confident  tones 
of  his  instrument  to  that  thin,  almost  ghostly 
strain.  But  it  did  not  speak  to  the  heart  with 
that  piercing  eloquence  of  which  only  Kreis- 
ler knows  the  secret. 


THE  THEATRE  ST.  FRANCfS. 

At  this  new  temple  devoted  to  the  photo- 
drama  the  public  is  being  favored  with  asort 
of  recrudescence  of  Exposition  joys.  This 
week  the  pictures  are  all  of  the  Zone,  whose 
familiar  mile  of  territory  we  see  stretching 
before  us  black  with  people,  as  of  yore,  I 
never  noticed  that  San  Franciscans  were  par- 
ticularly   infatuated    with    the    Zone,    and    we 


found  ourselves  unexpectedly  counting  up 
quantities  of  Zone  attractions  that  we  had 
never  taken  in,  as  the  long,  freaky  facade  un- 
rolled to  our  view.  It  was  the  architectural 
beauties  of  the  Exposition  which  particularly 
reached  local  enthusiasm,  probably  because  it 
was  a  natural  human  longing  that  had  never 
been  gratified  here  in  San  Francisco.  Just  re- 
member what  a  time  people  made  over  the 
"Portal  of  the  Past."  I  hope  that  all  future 
park  authorities  will  take  note  of  that,  and  see 
to  it  that  all  structures  erected  in  the  park  in 
the  future  will  have  some  features  or  lines  of 
beauty  that  will  appeal  to  popular  enthusiasm 
and  popular  sentiment.  We  need  rallying 
spots  of  architectural  beauty  in  the  park,  badly 
need  them.  Every  time  my  eye  falls  on  the 
dry  goods  box  design  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  building,  and  marks  the  line  of  tall 
trees  which  vainly  attempts,  as  yet,  to  screen 
its  graceless  walls,  I  realize  anew  how  well  ex- 
pended would  be  the  money  that  introduces 
beauty  and  ideal  suggestion  into  the  build- 
ings erected  in  the  park  of  a  great  metrop- 
olis. 

So  interested  people  during  the  ensuing 
six  or  seven  weeks  may,  in  a  sense,  make  pil- 
grimages to  some  of  the  old  shrines  of  beauty, 
as  the  Exposition  series,  to  be  changed 
weekly,  will  take  about  that  long  for  comple- 
tion. 

There  are  at  the  St  Francis  some  trav- 
elogues and  a  couple  of  frenzied  comedies — 
the  Bridget  play  is  actually  funny — which, 
however,  yield  in  preeminence  of  interest  to 
"Her  Father's  Son,"  one  of  those  pictorial 
dramas  of  the  South  whicn  provide  quantities 
of  charming  panorama  in  which  handsome 
youth  and  sweetly  pretty  girlhood  figure  pic 
turesquely.  There  are  some  Clansmen-like 
war  scenes,  and  several  thrilling  pictures 
showing  the  equestrian  courage  of  the  de- 
lightfully pretty  heroine,  who  is  played  by 
Vivian  Martin.  Xobody  could  possibly  take 
Vivian, .  either  in  her  boy  or  her  soldier 
clothes,  for  anything  but  a  bewitching  girl, 
a  man's,  or  rather  a  boy's  girl ;  she  is  so 
freshly,  flawlessly,  delightfully  young.  How- 
ever, nobody  bothers  much  about  improbabili- 
ties in  the  photo-drama,  which  at  present  is 
largely    given    over    to    the    ingenious   but   un- 
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remarkable  drama  of  mediocre  brains.  "In- 
tolerance" has  struck  a  new  note.  It  is  won- 
derful, touching,  and  beautiful.  The  Baby- 
lonians really  look — most  of  them — remote 
from  our  times.  The  architecture  is  of 
stupefying  magnitude  and  imposingness.  But 
I    find    that    the    lightning    speed    with    which 


TWO  BAS-RELIEFS  ON  THE  FACADE  OF  HILL  TOLERTONS  PRINT  ROOMS 

These  two  bas-reliefs  by  Hermon  A.  MacXeil,  representing  PAX  and  MIXER V A  re- 
spectively, were  designed  especially  for  the  new  art  establishment,  recently  erected  on 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  by  Sir.  Hill  Tolerton,  of  which  William  C.  Hays  was  the 
architect.  The  reliefs  for  the  facade,  approximately  two  feet  six  inches  by  four  feet  in 
size,  have  been  cast  in  terra  cotta,  the  figures  in  a  light  ecru  tint  with  a  background  of 
grayish    green. 

Hermon  A.  MacXeil  has  been  widely  known  for  many  years  both  in  Europe  and 
America  for  his  distinguished  monumental  sculpture.  Recently  bis  name  has  been  more 
particularly  before  the  public  in  connection  with  his  statue  of  the  Adventurous  Bowman, 
which  he  executed  together  with  other  important  work  for  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  in  San   Francisco. 

A  few  months  ago  his  statue  of  General  Washington  was  unveiled  in  Washington 
Square.   Xew   York  City.  — From   the  International  Studio   of  September,    1916 
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the  pictures,  especially  the  Babylonian  ones, 
rush  by  is  more  than  disconcerting.  One 
feels  like  putting  forth  an  arresting  hand  and 
gazing  one's  fill  at  the  vast  perspectives, 
crowded  with  richly  ornate  figures,  and  back- 
grounded with  immense  distances,  lofty  walls, 
and  colossal  statuary  of  sacred  beasts. 

Fewer  pictures  and  more  time  to  look  at 
them  would  suit  lots  of  people  better,  more 
particularly  when  one  thinks  of  the  immense 
amount  of  interesting  detail  which  the  eye 
can  only  seize  in  the  occasional  reproductions 
which   appear  in   the   daily   press. 

Josephine   Hart   Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


The  Three  Godowsky  Concerts. 

Leopold     Godowsky     will     give     three    pro 
I      grammes  of  piano  music  at  Scottish  Rite  Au- 
ditorium, commencing  this  Sunday  afternoon, 
October  29th,   at  2:30. 

At  this  concert  he  will  play  the  "Thirty- 
Two  Variations"  in  C  minor,  by  Beethoven  ; 
the  "Fantasie"  in  C  major,  by  Schumann ; 
the  "Sonata"'  in  B  flat  minor,  with  its  sublime 
"Funeral  March,"  by  Chopin ;  "A  Night  in 
Granada"  and  "Gold  Fish,"  by  Debussy;  two 
Liszt  works ;  several  Webers  and  Chopin- 
Godowsky  transcriptions,  and  his  own  sym- 
phonic metamorphosis  of  Johan  Strauss'  waltz, 
"Wine.  Woman,  and  Song." 

The  second  concert  will  be  given  next 
Thursday  night,  November  2d,  when  the  "Im- 
promptu," B  flat,  Schubert ;  "Rhapsodie,"  G 
minor,    Brahms;    "Sonata,"    B    minor,    Liszt; 
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GODOWSKY 
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This  Sunday  Aft.,  Oct.  29,  al  2:30, 

Neit  Thursday  Eye..  Nov.  2,  at  8  15, 

and  Sunday  Aft.,  Nov.  S.  at  230 

Season  Tickets  $5.00,  $3.50,  $-2.25. 
Single  Concerts  $2.00.  $1.50.  $1.00,  at  Sherman, 
Clay  A-  Co.'s  and  Kobler  &  Chase's. 
Knabe  Piano  Used. 
Coming-SCHUMANN-HEINK. 
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Sunday  Aft.,  Nov.  12,  at  2:30,  and 

Sunday  Aft.,  Nov.  19,  at  2:30 

Lower  Floor,  $2.00.  $1,50,  $1.00.  75c.  Balcony. 
$1.50.  S1.0O.  75c. 

MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  TO  WILL  L.  GREEN- 
BAL'M  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Sutter  and 
Kearny  Streets.  San  Francisco.  Cal..  enclosing 
check  or  money  order. 

Box-offices  open  Monday,  Nov.  6. 
Steinway  Piano. 
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SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

first  sunday  symphony  concert 
CORT  THEATRE 

Sunday,  Oct.  29,  at  2:30  p.  m. 
PROGRAMME: 

Brahms Symphony    No.    1 

Chausson Symphonic  Poem,   "Viviane" 

Smetana Overture,  "The  Bartered  Bride" 

Prices,  50c,  75c.  $1;  box  and  loge  seats, 
$1.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  ex- 
cepting concert  days;  at  Cort  Theatre  on  con- 
cert days   only. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE— Sun.,  Nov.  5,  First 
"POP"    Concert. 
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four  important  Chopin  works ;  numbers  by 
Liadow,  Scriabin,  Moszkowski,  and  several  of 
his  own  transcriptions  will  be  given. 

The  third  concert  is  announced  for  Sun- 
day afternoon,  November  5th,  when  the  prin- 
cipal offerings  will  be  the  rarely  played  "So- 
nata," op.  110,  by  Beethoven,  and  the  entire 
twenty-four  preludes  by  Chopin  will  be  the 
principal  offerings,  in  addition  to  a  dozen 
other  numbers. 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  both  for  the  en- 
tire course  of  three  as  well  as  for  single  con- 
certs at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler 
&  Chase's.  

Columbia  Continues  "Intolerance." 
It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand people  have  been  turned  away  from  the 
box-office  of  the  Columbia  Theatre  during  the 
past  three  weeks  unable  to  make  reservations 
for  D.  W.  Griffith's  colossal  spectacle,  "In- 
tolerance; or,  The  Mother  and  the  Law," 
which  is  to  begin  its  fourth  week  with  Sun- 
day   matinee. 

It  is  so  stupendous  an  affair  that  one  fairly 
gasps  at  the  ever-changing,  the  ever-increasing 
beauty,  and  the  ever-increasing  sensations  of 
the  story  as  it  proceeds  during  the  three 
hours  allotted  to  each  performance.  Babylon 
in  the  days  of  its  revelries.  France  when  it 
came  before  the  world  with  its  cruelties  of 
Catherine  de  Medici  and  her  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, the  days  of  the  Nazarene,  and  the  mod- 
ern period  are  all  shown  with  a  realism  that 
startles,  yet  entertains  to  the  highest  degree. 
Reservations  for  the  fourth  week  are  now- 
being  filled  for  both  city  and  out-of-town  or- 
ders. Country'  reservations  are  being  made 
only  when  order  is  accompanied  by  check  or 
money  order.  It  is  announced  that  the  even- 
ing performances  commence  at  8 :10  sharp 
and  the  matinees  at  2:10  sharp.  The  sym- 
phony orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mar- 
celli  adds  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
attraction.  

Eva  Tanguay  at  the  Cort. 

Eva  Tanguay,  at  the  head  of  the  William 
Morris  vaudeville  show  at  the  Cort  Theatre, 
will  be  seen  for  only  one  more  week.  Daily 
matinees  are  given. 

Eva  Tanguay  has  been  dubbed  the  "cy- 
clonic comedienne,"  for  the  particular  reason 
that  the  live-wire  of  her  temperamental  per- 
sonality keeps  her  bounding  about  the  stage 
like  a  rubber  ball,  while  she  confides  with 
impish  humor  her  hopes,  ambitions,  triumphs, 
and  philosophy  of  life,  mere  is  no  one  like 
her  on  the  stage,  and  she  has  been  imitated 
more  than   any  artist. 

William  Morris  has  banded  together  a  very 
good  company  of  vaudeville  performers.  Be- 
sides doing  her  famous  specialty,  Miss  Tan- 
guay appears  in  a  burlesque  of  "Salome,"  sup- 
ported by   Charles  J.   Ross   and  company. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  -a 
new  bill. 

"The  Bride  Shop,"  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "The  Merry  Widow"  of  vaudeville, 
will  be  presented  on  an  elaborate  scale. 
There  are  funny  situations,  pretty  girls, 
graceful  dances,  haunting  melodies,  a  capable 
company,  which  includes  as  its  principal  fun- 
maker  Andrew  Tombes,  an  original  comedian. 

Claire  Vincent,  now  successful  among 
younger  leading  women  of  the  legitimate  stage, 
will  appear  in  "The  RecoiL"  a  comedy  of  to- 
day, based  on  the  double  standard  of  marital 
relations.  In  the  role  of  Claire  Dawson,  who 
tames  a  wayward  husband,  Miss  Vincent  is 
provided  with  a  most  congenial  role.  She  is 
supported  by  Frank  H.  Gardner  and  Walter 
R.   Ross. 

Ernest  R.  Ball,  composer  of  "Mother  Ma- 
chree,"  "A  Little  Bit  of  Heaven,"  and  many 
other  great  song  hits,  will  offer  a  singing 
pianologue  in  which  he  uses  nothing  but  his 
own  compositions. 

Maud  Lambert,  the  musical-comedy  favorite, 
who  made  a  hit  in  two  of  the  most  important 
Winter  Garden  productions,  will  present  an 
offering  which  will  consist  of  several  of  her 
greatest    song    hits. 

The  Geralds,  a  man  and  woman  who  cos- 
tume as  itinerant  gipsy  minstrels,  are  mu- 
sicians who  excel  on  the  violin  and  'cello. 

Herbert  Williams  and  Hilda  Wolf  us  in 
their  comedy  classic,  "Hark!  Hark!  Hark!"; 
Laura  Nelson  Hall  in  "The  Cat  and  the  Kit- 
ten," and  Jack  Wyatt  and  his  Scotch  Lads  and 
Lassies  will  also  be  included  in  this  splen- 
did bill.  . 

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Long  Tack  Sam  and  his  company  of  Ori- 
ental "wonder-workers"  will  top  a  variegated 
bill  at  the  Pantages  Theatre  next  week,  open- 
ing with  Sunday's  matinee.  Sam  is  consider- 
able of  a  wonder-worker  himself,  and  an  adept 
at  black-art  mysteries.  His  fellow-Celestials 
provide  novelty  acrobatics,  weird  contortions, 
and  wildfire  juggling  specialties. 

Bonnie  Gaylord  and  Tudor  Lancton  will 
offer  a  skit  of  dressing-room  vicissitudes. 
"Two  Corking  Girls"  they  call  it,  and  after 
a  good  old  feminine  wrangle  as  they  remove 
the   stage  make-up  they  have  another   sort  of 


making-up  scene  that  is  touching,  to  say  the 
least. 

Keno  and  Green  run  a  close  third  with  a 
lively  mixture  of  songs,  dances,  and  patter. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  effervescence  in 
'The  Masked  Frolic"  of  Wills,  Gilbert,  and 
company,  a  pantomimic  assortment  of  come- 
edy  stunts.  Eva  Shirley,  a  vocalist,  will  sing 
"songs  of  the  moment,"  and  Dooley  and  Nel- 
son will  unravel  a  collection  of  eccentricities. 

The  eighth  episode  of  "The  Crimson  Stain" 
is  said  to  be  fully  as  spooky  and  thrilling  as 
any  of  the  seven  exhibited  up  to  date. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  announce 
between  all  acts  on  election  night,  November 
7th.   the   latest  returns. 


"The  Kiss"  at  the  Theatre  St.  Francis. 

"The  Kiss"  is  the  stellar  attraction  at  the 
Theatre  St.  Francis,  commencing  Sunday. 
Margaret  Courtot  is  the  fair  and  charming 
heroine  whose  kiss  is  •so  sweet  and  desirable 
that  Owen  hungers  for  more — and  of  course 
eventually  secures  them.  The  other  young 
ladies  in  the  cast  are  quite  interesting  from 
the  same  point  of  view. 

The  story  of  "The  Kiss"  is  not  confined  to 
the  art  of  osculation,  however.  It  consists 
of  a  very  interesting  combination  of  comedy, 
drama,  and  thrills,  and  aeroplanes  and  kisses 
vie  with  each  other  for  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. The  aeroplane  incident  supplies  the 
other  thrill. 

In  addition  to  this  fine  photoplay  the  St. 
Francis  will  scree;*  the  third  installment  of 
the  beautiful  and  memorable  official  Exposi- 
tion pictures,  a  new  Christie  comedy,  a  new 
travelogue,  and  the  latest  news  weekly.  In 
memory  of  1915,  every  woman  at  the  Monday- 
matinee  will  receive  a  beautiful  booklet  about 
the  P.-P.  I.  E.  *This  is  a  most  interesting 
souvenir. 

Bernat  Jaulus  and  Sidney  Polak  and  the  St. 
Francis  double  orchestra  will  render  the  usual 
superior  concert  and  interpretive  music  dur- 
ing the  day  and  evening.  Prices — Matinees, 
15  cents;  evenings,  20  cents. 


"Canary  Cottage"  Coming  Back. 

"Canary  Cottage"  is  coming  back  to  the 
Cort  Theatre.  It  will  be  seen  for  two  weeks 
only,  beginning  Sunday,  November  5th. 

Producer  Morosco  intended  to  send  "Ca- 
nary Cottage"  East  directly  after  its  engage- 
ment at  the  Cort,  which  was  the  reason  for 
bringing  a  stop  to  an  engagement  that  had 
far  from  run-»its  course,  but  it  has  been  de- 
cided upon  as  an  ideal  opening  attraction  for 
the  new  Morosco  Theatre  which  the  Cali- 
fornia producer  is  building  in  New  York,  and 
which  will  not  be  completed  until  December. 
Consequently  the  musical  piece  has  been 
booked  to  play  several  California  cities  and 
the  return  engagement  at  the  Cort  has  been 
arranged. 

"Canary  Cottage"  will  be  seen  with  the 
same  cast  as  before,  headed  by  Trixie  Fri- 
ganza,  Charles  Ruggles,  and  Herbert  Corthell. 


The  Symphony  Programme  for  Sunday. 

The  sixth  season  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  begun  brilliantly  under 
the  leadership  of  Alfred  Hertz.  That  the 
forthcoming  season  will  register  high-water 
mark  in  local  symphony  annals  from  both  an 
artistic  and  financial  standpoint  is  already  as- 
sured, and  music-loving  San  Francisco  is 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  more  musical 
treats  such  as  it  was  given  at  the  opening 
concert  on   Friday. 

The  Friday  concert  in  its  entirety  will  be 
repeated  on  Sunday,  October  29th,  at  the  Cort 
Theatre.  The  only  difference  will  be  the  time 
of  starting,  which  will  be  2  :30  p.  m..  and  the 
prices,  which  will  be  half  those  charged  on 
Friday. 

The  Brahms  First  Symphony  will  occupy 
first  place  on  Sunday's  programme,  and 
Chausson's  tender  symphonic  poem,  "Vivi- 
ane," and  the  overture  to  Smetana's  "Bar- 
tered Bride"  round  it  out. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  November  5th,  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  will  give 
its  first  "popular"  concert,  which  will  be  an 
innovation  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

Tickets  will  be  but  25  cents,  50  cents,  75 
cents,  and  $1,  and  will  be  on  sale  Monday  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  for  the  concert  of  No- 
vember 5th.  The  concert  will  embrace  Ros- 
sini's overture  to  "William  Tell,"  Tschaikow- 
sky's  "Nut  Cracker  Suite,"  Saint-Saens'  "The 
Deluge,"  Thomas'  overture  to  "Mignon,"  and 
Liszt's  "Prelude." 


Skating  at  the  Winter  Garden. 
The  Winter  Garden,  at  Sutter,  Pierce,  and 
Post  Streets,  is  easily  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar places  of  amusement  in  San  Francisco, 
and  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  automobiles 
lined  around  the  building  from  early  morn 
until  late  at  night.  Patrons  of  ice  skating — 
and  their  name  seems  to  be  legion — throng 
the  big  rink  every  day,  and  the  three  ses- 
sions^— from  8  to  12  in  the  morning,  2  to  5 
in  the  afternoon,  and  8  to  11  at  night — always 
find  the  immense  ice  field  black  with  merry 
skaters.     The  score  of  competent  and  gentle- 


San  Francisco 
Headquarters 

European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each   with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

""TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,    convenience    and    refinement. 
Free  aula  bus  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 


F.  M.  D1MMICK 

Lessee  ud  Mp.  %c.*^T*    Ij  ■^"-* 


manly  instructors  at  the  Winter  Garden  is 
kept  very  busy  teaching  the  novice  how  to 
glide  gracefully  over  the  icy  surface.  The 
exhibitions  given  by  Gladys  Lamb,  Norval 
Baptie,  and  their  corps  of  skating  girls 
serve  as  pleasant  interruptions  to  the  skating 
routine  three  times  every  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, and  the  music  of  Casassa's  Military  Band 
is  another  feature  of  the  Winter  Garden  en- 
tertainment. The  regular  season  of  ice 
hockey  tournaments  will  begin  November  7th, 
continuing  thereafter  every'  Tuesday  night  for 
twenty  weeks. 


©hpatre  §>t  irTrattris 

CEARY    ST.  AT    POWELL 

Owen  Moore  and  Margaret  Courtot  in 

"THE    KISS" 

A  fine  combination  of  comedy,  drama  and  thrills 


More  of  the  Beautiful  and  Official 
Moving  Pictures  of  the  P.-P.  I.  E. 


New  Christie  Comedy  New  Travelogue 

News    Weekly 


And  the  wonderful  music  by  the  double 
orchestra  under  Jaulus  and  Polak 


Matinees,    15c    cents.     Evenings,    20    cents. 


O 


RPHFNM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

IU11LU1I1  Bttrai  Slocktoo  ud  Pmdl 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
SUPERB  VAUDEVILLE 

ANDREW  TOMBES  in  "THE  BRIDE 
SHOP";  CLAIKE  VINCENT  and  Company  in 
the  Comedv.  "THE  RECOIL";  THE  GER- 
ALDS, Gipsv  Serenades;  TACK  WYATT  and 
HIS  SCOTCH  LADS  AND  LASSIES: 
LAURA  NELSON  HALL  in  "The  Cat  and 
the  Kitten";  HERBERT  WILLIAMS  and 
HILDA  WOLFUS  in  Their  Comedy  Classic. 
"Hark:  Hark!  Hark!";  ERNEST  BALL,  the 
Popular  Composer;  MAUD  LAMBERT,  the 
Charming  Musical-Comedy  Favorite. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundavs  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS   70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   Tfc&S.' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.      Phone  Franklin  150 

Fourth    Week   of    Enormous    Throngs 

Begins  Sunday  Matinee,   October  29th 

Twice  Daily — Evenings  at   8:10,   Mats,   at  2:10 

D.    W.    Griffith's    Colossal    Spectacle 

"INTOLERANCE" 


"THE  MOTHER  AND  THE  LAW" 

Love's  Struggle  Throughout   the  Ages 

Evenings,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1;   mati.,  25c,  50c,  75c 


Cora 


Leading  Theatre 

FIIIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


SECOND     AND    LAST     WEEK 
Matinee  Every  Day 

William    Morris    Presents    Cyclonic 

EVA    TANGUAY 

And  a  Great   C>m|iany  of   Vaudeville  Stars 
Nights,    50c    to    $1  50;    Daily    Mats.,    25c    to    $1 

Coming     Hack— Sun,.      Nov.     5,     ■CANARY 
COTTAGE." 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


Mystery.    Marvel  and   Magic  of  the  Orient 

LONG  TACK   SAM 

And    His    Wonder-Workers 

Bonnie— GAYLORD     and     LANCTON— Tudot 

"Two    Corking   Girls" 

KENO  and  GREEN.  Song-and-Patter  Comedy; 
WILLS.  CILRERT,  and  Company  in  "The 
Masked  Frolic";  EVA  SHIRLEY'  in  Songs; 
DOOLEY  and  NELSON,  Eccentricities,  and 
"THE    CRIMSON    STAIN." 

(Returns  'Twcen  Acts.  Novcmbe 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  who  has  forgotten 
more  about  precious  stones  than  the  rest  of 
us  are  ever  likely  to  know,  has  written  a 
monograph  on  the  effect  of  war  upon  the 
wearing  of  jewels.  We  should  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  that  the  use  of  precious  stones 
is  not  popular  in  nations  where  nearly  every 
woman  is  either  in  mourning  or  quite  reason- 
ably expects  to  be.  Diamonds  and  pearls 
can,  of  course,  be  worn  with  anything,  no 
matter  what  its  color,  but  the  governments  of 
Europe  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  encourage 
an  extravagance  that  is  certain  to  have  its 
effect  upon  the  public  finances.  Whatever 
surplus  money  may  be  owned  by  individuals  is 
tactfully  guided  in  the  direction  of  the  treas- 
ury, and  a  paternal  government  will  see  to 
it  that  it  is  not  diverted  from  its  path. 
France  allows  no  importations  of  precious 
stones  that  might  possibly  seduce  the  finan- 
cial patriotism  of  her  fashionable  women. 
She  makes  an  exception  in  favor  of  pearls, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  a  concession  to 
vanity.  Paris  is  a  distributing  centre  for 
pearls  and  therefore  the  trade  is  a  source  of 
profit,  but  no  other  gems  are  allowed  to  enter 
France,  nor  will  they  be  allowed  to  enter 
France  until  the  war  is  over. 

Great  Britain  does  not  exclude  gems,  but 
she  does  her  best  to  see  to  it  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  Germany.  American 
buyers  in  England  are  required  to  give  some 
sort  of  a  bond  that  their  purchases  shall  not 
be  sent  back  to  Europe.  Diamonds  from  Eng- 
land must  be  consigned  to  the  British  consul 
in  New  York,  or  to  some  one  named  by  him, 
and  they  are  not  released  until  their  actual 
destination  has  been  ascertained. 

With  the  governments  of  Europe  thus  bent 
on  discouraging  the  wearing  of  jewelry  it  is 
natural  that  the  product  of  the  mines  should 
find  its  way  in  increased  quantities  to  America. 
And  indeed  it  has  done  so,  and  in  spite  of  a 
new  export  duty  that  has  been  levied  as  a 
war  measure  by  the  government  of  South 
Africa.  The  export  of  diamonds  from  South 
Africa  is  always  an  artificial  one.  That  is  tc 
say  it  is  regulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent the  lowering  of  prices  by  over-produc- 
tion. If  the  De  Beers  Company  were  to  empty 
its  safes  there  would  be  a  disastrous  fall  if 
the  price  of  diamonds,  and  so  the  company 
takes  care  not  to  liberate  more  than  the  mar- 
ket can  stand. 

Probably  there  is  no  gem  in  the  world  that 
so  accurately  reflects  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  as  the  diamond.  A  brisk  diamond  mar- 
ket is  infallible  evidence  of  public  confidence. 
My  lady's  appetite  for  diamonds  does  not  vary 
at  all.  It  is  always  keen,  insatiable,  but  then 
my  lady  knows  little  and  cares  less  of  the 
financial  conditions  necessary  to  meet  it.  He 
whose  proud  privilege  it  is  to  gratify  that 
appetite  will  unfailingly  renounce  that  privi- 
lege unless  he  feels  quite  easy  in  his  financial 
conscience,  which  is  usually  the  only  sort  of 
conscience  that  he  feels  himself  justified  in 
owning.  If  there  are  clouds  on  the  financial 
horizon  he  will  not  buy  diamonds,  no  matter 
how  charmingly  the  charmer  may  charm.  He 
will  buy  almost  anything  else,  but  the  average 
male  mind  of  the  practical  kind  looks  upon 
the  diamond  as  a  superfluity  that  can  be  re- 
nounced without  any  loss  o'f  comfort  or  con- 
venience. 

Now  the  American  mind  was  gravely  per- 
turbed when  the  war  broke  out.  Since  a  thing 
of  such  magnitude  had  never  occurred  before 
it  was  impossible  to  say  how  contagious  it 
might  prove  to  be.  Its  effects  upon  revenue 
and  upon  the  general  fortune  were  incal- 
culable. It  might  mean  either  ruin  or  pros- 
perity. As  a  result  there  was  an  instant  cessa- 
tion of  diamond  buying.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  other  effort  at  economy,  but  diamonds 
became  relatively  unsaleable.  The  value  of 
diamonds  bought  in  May,  1914,  was  $2,029,755. 
In  May,  1915,  the  sales  dropped  to  $1,453,522, 
which  was  the  lowest  point  reached  since 
1900. 

But  the  private  diamond  buyer  quickly  re- 
covered his  confidence.  He  soon  found  that 
the  war  was  more  likely  tp  enrich  than  to  im- 
poverish him.  The  effect  of  the  war  orders 
was  to  flood  the  country  with  money,  and  so 
he  was  once  more  disposed  to  smile  on  the 
assurances  of  his  women  folk  that  the  dia- 
monds they  already  possessed  were  worn  and 
shabby  and  must  be  replaced.  In  May,  1916, 
the  sale  of  diamonds  in  America  was  $5,023,- 
626.  greater  than  it  ever  was  before  except  in 
1913,  when  an  increase  in  duties  was  pending, 
and  in  the  boom  period  of  1906. 

One  wonders  what  becomes  of  all  the  jewels. 
They  have  been  objects  of  search  and  desire 
For  thousands  of  years,  and  possibly  millions. 
No  matter  how  far  back  we  go  in  history 
we  read  of  displays  of  gems  even  more  lavish 
than  those  of  the  present  day.  The  exten- 
sion of  luxury  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
will  account  for  much.  The  increase  of 
population  will  account  for  more.  But  where 
now  are  the  jewels  that  flashed  and  flamed  in 
th<  court  of  imperial  Rome,  in  Babylon  and 
Persia,  and  in  a  score  of  other  centres  of 
civilization?     There  has  been  unceasing  pro- 


duction from  prehistoric  times  until  now. 
The  mines  of  South  Africa  were  being  worked 
thousands  of  years  ago  for  gold  and  dia- 
monds, for  these  r.ncient  diggings  are  still 
visible.  The  product  may  have  been  richer 
then  than  it  is  now.  Even  after  making  all 
possible  allowances  we  must  suppose  that  an 
immense  number  of  stones  have  disappeared. 
But  where  are  they?  Have  they  been  de- 
stroyed ?  Or  must  we  look  to  India  for  tht 
solution  of  the  problem? 


Europe  is  economizing  not  only  in  the  mat- 
ter of  jewelry,  but  also  of  tobacco.  Ii 
America  is  to  wear  the  gems  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  can  not  afford  to  wear  let  us  hope 
that  she  will  not  feel  called  upon  to  smoke  the 
surplus  tobacco.  The  Tabak  Zeitung  of  Leip- 
sic  predicts  the  ruin  of  the  German  tobacco 
industry  because  of  the  war.  Never  was  there 
such  a  fall  in  consumption.  We  are  told 
that  men  who  formerly  smoked  three-cent 
cigars  are  now  satisfied  with  one-cent  "weeds" 
— a  word  that  is  doubtless  used  appropriately. 
There  are  innumerable  others  who  have 
abandoned  cigars  and  cigarettes  altogether 
and  who  now  use  pipes  and  the  cheapest 
brands  of  tobacco.  The  Zeitung  says  that 
"the  position  is  disastrous  and  the  outlook 
hopeless  because  the  financial  position  ol 
Germany  excludes  the  possibility  of  an; 
marked  improvement  after  the  war." 


What  a  strange  thing  is  the  artistic  tern 
perament.  When  Fritzi  Scheff  discovered 
that  the  name  of  Frances  White  was  printed 
on  the  programme  of  the  Palace  Theatre  in 
New  York  in  the  same  sized  type  as  her  own 
she  left  the  theatre  at  once  and  refused  to 
perform.  George  Anderson^  who  is  described 
as  Miss  Scheff's  "manager  and  husband,"  ex 
plained  that  the  Palace  people  had  expressly 
promised  that  his  wife  should  have  larger 
type  than  any  one  else.  By  the  way,  how 
delightful  it  must  be  to  be  able  to  advertise 
yourself  as  the  "husband  and  manager"  of 
your  wife.  There  are  few  men  who  can  do 
this  without  serious  trouble,  not  to  speak  of 
violating  the  sacred  laws  of  truth. 

But  we  all  have  the  artistic  temperament 
when  it  comes  to  precedence,  although  we 
do  not  all  show  it  in  just  this  way.  We  all 
like  to  be  headliners  and  we  all  resent  it  ii 
we  are  assigned  to  a  part  of  the  procession 
less  advanced  than  we  think  to  be  our  due. 
The  hunger  to  be  conspicuous  is  as  much  a 
part  of  human  nature  as  the  hunger  for  oui 
meals,  and  if  we  can  not  be  conspicuous  in 
any  other  way  we  get  ourselves  appointed  to 
a  place  on  the  promotion  committee  of  Peta- 
luma  and  strut  about  plastered  all  over  with 
shining  bits  of  metal  and  gaudy  ribbons.  The 
older  civilizations  of  Europe  have  recognized 
this  craving  by  arranging  everybody  in  their 
order  of  precedence,  and  every  little  country 
village  can  fall  into  ranks  at  a  moment's 
notice  with  all  the  superior  people  ahead  and 
just  behind  the  squire  and  the  parson,  and 
the  inferior  people  tailing  away  behind.  In 
America  we  manoeuvre  to  get  our  names  and 
pictures  in  the  newspapers.  We  invent  sham 
titles  for  ourselves,  and  if  everything  else 
fails  there  is  always  the  promotion  committee 
with   its  medals   and   sashes  and  insignia. 


THE  MENDING  CLUB 

521  Sutter  St,  near  Powell    -   San  Francisco 

All  kinds  of  Mending,  Repairing.  Alterations, 
Remodeling,  Plain  Sewing,  Boudoir  Sets.  Cur- 
tains, Pillows,  Laundry  and  Fancy  Bags. 

LADIES'  TAILORED  SUITS  MADE  INTO 
ONE  PIECE  DRESSES 

BACHELOR'S  DARNING  AND  MENDING 

MEN'S   SHIRTS  REPAIRED  A  SPECIALTY 


U.S.MaflS.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

,\ustralia 

Honolulu  —  Samoa 

gvS^lDaye:  Nov.  7,  Nov.  28,  Dec  19 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGEI  Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.S.CO..673Mkt.St.,S.F.Pb0He  Setter 648 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  ANNIE   LAZAR,   deceased— No.   21,306; 
Dept.   9. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  estate  of  ANNIE  LAZAR,  de- 
ceased, to  the  creditors  of  and  all  persons  having 
claims  against  the  said  decedent,  to  file  them  with 
the  necessary  vouchers  within  four  (4)  months 
after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice  in  the  office 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State 
of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  or  to  exhibit  them  with  the  neces- 
sary vouchers  within  four  (4)  months  after  the 
first  publication  of  this  notice  to  the  said  adminis- 
trator at  the  office  of  his  attorneys,  Buckley  & 
O'Kceffe,  Room  347-34S,  Russ  Building,  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  which  said 
office  the  undersigned  selects  as  his  place  of-  busi- 
ness in  all  matters  connected  with  said  estate  of 
ANNIE    LAZAR,    deceased. 

JULIUS    LAZAR, 
Administrator    of    the    estate    of    Annie    Lazar}    de- 
ceased. 

Dated.   San   Francisco,   October    19.    1916 
BUCKLEY    &    O'KEEFFE, 
Attorneys  for   Administrator. 


«?||§§§\  FOUR 

L~INES)   1  GATEWAYS 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


Offden  Route    —Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


"Shasta  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


"El  PaSO  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to   Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

Little  Eunice  was  attending  her  first  ciass 
in  domestic  science,  and  was  asked  to  tell 
briefly  the  surest  way  to  keep  milk  from  sour- 
ing. And  Eunice,  who  was  an  exceedingly 
practical  child,  gave  this  recipe:  "Leave  it 
in   the  cow." 


A  society  for  disseminating  religious  litera- 
ture sent  a  bundle  of  tracts  to  a  railway 
manager  for  placing  in  the  waiting-room,  with 
the  title  "A  Route  to  New  Jerusalem."  He 
returned  them  with  the  message :  "We  can 
not  place  the  tracts,  as  New  Jerusalem  is  not 
on  our  system." 


McTavish  and  Macpherson  were  adrift  at 
sea  in  an  open  boat.  McTavish  got  down  on 
his  knees  and  prayed :  "O  Lord,  I  ken  I've 
^broken  maist  o'  Thy  commandments.  And 
I've  been  a  hard  drinker  a'  ma  days.  But, 
O  Lord,  if  we're  spared  this  time,  I  prom- 
ise   never "      Macpherson   interrupted   hiir. 

with:       "I    widna    commit    mysel'    ower    far, 
Donald.     I  think  I  see  land." 


Susan  Hicks,  though  not  a  pronounced 
man-hater,  took  little  interest  in  the  masculine 
portion  of  humanity.  She  often  boasted  that 
she  never  wasted  her  time  reading  the  stories 
women  are  supposed  to  enjoy.  One  day,  how- 
ever, she  was  discovered  with  a  popular 
magazine  in  her  hand.  "Why,  Susan,  you  are 
reading  a  love  story !"  exclaimed  her  sister 
in  amazement,  as  she  glanced  at  the  illustra- 
tion. "I'm  not,"  replied  Susan.  "They're 
married." 


A  new  story  is  being  told  about  a  certain 
London  club,  famed  internationally  for  both 
its  exclusiveness  and  its  dullness.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  a  rule  of  silence  is  stringently  en- 
forced. One  day  occupants  of  the  room  were 
startled  to  see  a  member  press  a  bell  button 
with  evident  annoyance,  and  when  the  waiter 
appeared  to  hear  him  exclaim,  pointing  to  a 
neighbor  in  a  chair :  "Waiter,  remove  that 
member."  The  man  in  the  chair  had  been 
dead  three  days. 


A  visitor  to  a  Sunday-school  was  asked  to 
address  a  few  remarks  to  the  children.  He 
took  the  familiar  theme  of  the  children  who 
mocked  Elisha  on  his  journey  to  Bethel — how 
the  young  ones  taunted  the  prophet,  and  how 
they  were  punished  when  two  she  bears  came 
out  of  the  wood  and  ate  forty-and-two  of 
them.  "And  now,  children,"  said  he,  "what 
does  this  story  show?"  "Please,  sir,"  came 
from  a  little  girl  in  the  front  row,  "it  shows 
how  many  children  two  she  bears  can  hold!" 


A  Tommy  on  furlough  entered  a  jeweler's 
shop,  and,  placing  a  much-battered  gold  watch 
on  the  counter,  said,  "I  want  this  'ere 
mended."  After  a  careful  survey  the  watch- 
maker said,  "I  am  afraid,  sir,  the  cost  of  re- 
pairing will  be  double  what  you  gave  for  it." 
"I  don't  mind  that,"  said  the  soldier.  "Will 
you  mend  it  ?"  "Yes,"  said  the  jeweler, 
"at  the  price."  "Well,"  remarked  Tommy, 
smiling,  "I  give  a  German  a  punch  on  the 
bloomin'  nose  for  it,  and  I'm  ready  to  give 
you  two  if  you'll   mend  it." 


Apropos  of  H.  G.  Wells'  association  with 
W.  E.  Henley,  he  tells  an  amusing  although 
somewhat  pathetic  little  story.  The  New  Re- 
viezu  was  not  exactly  a  successful  production, 
and  one  day  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Henley  were 
in  the  office  of  the  magazine,  gloomily  dis- 
cussing its  prospects,  when  a  funeral  went  by 
in  the  street  outside.  Henley  looked  out  of 
the  window  and  regarded  the  cortege  for  a 
moment  in  silence.  Then  he  turned  to  his 
companion  and  said,  with  a  worried  frown : 
"Can   that   be  our   subscriber?" 


Lincoln  and  a  certain  judge  once  fell  to 
bantering  each  other  about  trading  horses ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  morning  at 
9  o'clock  they  should  make  a  trade,  the  horses 
to  be  unseen  up  to  that  hour,  under  a  for- 
feit of  $25.  At  the  hour  appointed  the  judge 
came  up,  leading  the  sorriest-looking  speci- 
men of  a  nag  ever  seen.  In  a  few  minutes 
Lincoln  was  seen  approaching  with  a  wooden 
sawhorse  on  his  shoulders.  Great  were  the 
shouts  and  the  laughter  of  the  crowd ;  and 
these  increased  when  Lincoln,  surveying  the 
judge's  animal,  set  down  his  sawhorse  and 
exclaimed,  "Well,  judge,  this  is  the  first  time 
I   ever  got  the  worst  of  it  in  a  horse  trade!" 


The  famous  botanist  was  pacing  slowly 
along  the  country  road,  his  eyes,  as  usual, 
roaming  from  side  to  side  for  new  plants  to 
study.  Suddenly  an  eager  look  swept  across 
his  features,  and  he  leaned  over  the  low  fence 
enclosing  a  cottage  garden.  He  had  found  a 
plant  he  did  not  know.  What  could  it  be? 
If  only  he  had  a  specimen  of  it  to  study ! 
At  that   moment   a    shock-headed   lad   strolled 


along  the  road  and  stopped  to  gaze  open- 
mouthed  at  him.  "I  say  !"  called  the  botanist, 
urgently.  "See  that  plant  there — that  pale 
pink  one  in  the  corner?  Do  you  know  it?" 
"Aye,"  said  the  country  boy,  briefly.  "What's 
its  name?  Do  you  know  what  family  it  be- 
longs to?"  The  lad  jerked  a  grubby  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  toward  the  little  cottage  as 
he  spoke  more  briefly  still:      "Higginses!" 


The  sympathetic  prison  visitor  went  from 
cell  to  cell  interviewing  the  inmates.  To  one 
penitent-looking  individual  she  put  the  usual 
question:  "What  brought  you  here?"  "Bor- 
rowing money,  lady,"  was  the  reply.  "But, 
good  gracious !"  she  exclaimed,  "they  don't 
put  people  in  prison  for  borrowing  money." 
"Not  ordinarily,"  said  the  man,  "but  I  had 
to  knock  a  man  down  three  or  four  times 
before  he  would  lend  it  to  me." 


It  was  his  first  play — a  heavy  drama  along 
classical  lines — and  he  was  as  nervous  as  a 
man  sitting  in  a  dentist's  chair  while  the 
dentist  is  laying  out  the  instruments  he  in- 
tends to  use.  After  the  curtain  had  rung 
down  on  the  second  act  there  was  a  long 
silence.  Then  came  a  wild  outburst  of  ap- 
plause. "Hooray !"  cried  the  playwright, 
dancing  a  hilarious  jig  behind  the  scenes. 
"What  are  you  hooraying  about?"  asked  the 
leading  man.  "My  play.  It's  a  success. 
Don't  you  hear  the  applause?"  "Certainly  I 
hear  it,  but  it  isn't  for  your  play.  They're 
applauding  because  the  manager  has  just  an- 
nounced that  your  piece  will  be  taken  off  to- 
morrow night  to  make  way  for  a  new  musical 
comedy  by  the  author  of  'The  Girl  from  Piffle- 
burg.'  " 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

With  Us  Once  Again. 
Rah,    rah,    rah! 
Zip,  boom,  bah! 

Old  familiar  sound. 
See  'em  wince, 
Bring  the  splints, 

Call  the  doctors  round. 
Mamma's  boy, 
Pride  and  joy, 

Laid  out  in  the  fray; 
Five  ribs  broke, 
What  a  joke, 

Dandy  work.      Hurray! 
Kick    their    shins, 
Break   their    chins, 

Tie   'em  in  a  knot. 
Beat  'em  up, 
Eat    'em  up. 

Drag  'em  round  a  lot. 
Smash  the  line; 
Gee!     That's  fine. 

Let  no  man  escape. 
Kill   the   ends, 
Make  their   friends 

Put  on  yards  of  crepe. 
Do    your    worst, 
Do   it  first; 

There's  no  law  to  fear. 
Rah,  rah,  rah! 
Zip,  boom,  bah! 

Football  season's  here. 
-Roy  L.  Moulton,   in   Tofcka  State  Journal. 


Her  Preparedness. 
Mabel     to     the     drug     store     goes. 

Buys    a    powder-puff, 
Blanc   dc   pcrlc   and    freckle    cream, 

All  the  beauty  stuff; 
Sticks  of  carmine  for  her  lips, 

Talcum,   soap,  perfume. 
Rouge  to  fix  upon  her  cheek 

Youth's    alluring   bloom, 

Dentrifice   to  keep    her  teeth 

Milky    white   as   pearls, 
Hair  dye — for  she   frequently 

Touches    up    her   curls. 
Starting  out  to  catch   a   man, 

Mabel  must  confess 
That  she  certainly  believes 

In  preparedness.  — Town    Topics. 


Same  Old  Poem. 
Same   old    pumpkins,  same  old  plums; 
Same    styles   in    chrysanthemums. 

Same  old  hunters,  same  old  quail; 
Same  old  brown  October  ale. 

Same  old  football,  same  old  haze; 
Same  old   short-length   remnant  days. 

Same  old   red  leaves  in  the  mall. 
Same    old    chestnuts;    same    old    fall. 

— William   S.  Adliins,   in   Life. 


CONCENTRATE 

<I  Concentrate  your  debts  and  you 
can  more  easily  concentrate  your 
mind  on  your  work. 

«J  We  loan  in  sums  of  $25  to  $500 
or  more  at  lowest  rates  of  interest. 
This  is  a  national  institution  of  a 
high  class,  dignified  character. 

Write  for  pamphlet. 

The    Morris    Plan    Company 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisno,  Cal. 


Capital $  4,ooo,ooo.(1o 

rfurplusand  Undivided  Profits 1.933.330.00 

Deposits 40,6Gl,.>i7.00 


Issues  Letters  of  Credit   and  Travelers*  Checks  available 

In  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 


BOND  DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
^LIMITED= 

from 

PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 


S.   F.   BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL,  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS   FIR 
and  PILING 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant    Tailors 
108-110   Sutter  St.  French    Bank  Bldg. 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Mucssdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  .OF   INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone— Douglas   2283 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by   us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER   HOUSE 

118   to    124    First    Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Su  Francisco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only  : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets. 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haigbi   Street   Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight   and  Belvedere. 

June  30th,  1916: 

Assets $63,811,228.81 

Deposits 60,727,194.92 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.084.033  89 

Employees' Pension  Fund 222,725.43 

Number  of  Depositors 68,062 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th,  1916,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


EVERY  TWO  HOURS 

during  the  day,  a  fast  electric  train 
leaves  San  Francisco,.  Key  Route 
Ferry  Depot, 

TO    SACRAMENTO 

Fast  comfortable  service  through  some  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  Central  California. 

Write  for  time  table  and  rates. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic   Manager 
Oakland,  Cal. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE.  San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.    SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 
Fred'k  S.   Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


South  America 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING   THREE 

COMPREHENSIVE  TOURS 

DEPARTURES 

November  and  February 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  Si.  (Monadnock  Bldg.), San  Francisco 

Tel.  Kearny  3512 


"Making  a  Man" 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WM.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it. 
Business   men   use   it. 
Ladies    use    it. 
Children  use  it. 

By  following  Mr.  Harrison's  advice  the 
stout  can  reduce  and  the  thin  can  increase 
their   weight. 

This  manual  of  athletics  is  published  and 
sold   by 

H.  S.  CROCKER   &   CO. 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which   yon   want   to  he   "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are   mailed    day    by   day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRV  ROMEIKE 

106-110   Seventh    Avenue.    New    York    City. 

Branches — London,    Pan's,    Berlin,    Sydney. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  weelt  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San    Francisco   will   be    found    in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  have  announced  tbe 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Cora  Morris 
Otis,  and  Mr.  Oliver  B.  Wyman.  Miss  Otis  is  the 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Sr.,  and  the 
sister  of  Miss  Frederika  Otis.  She  is  the  niece  of 
Mrs.  M.  Hall  McAllister  and  the  cousin  of  Miss 
Ethel  McAllister  and  of  Mr.  Otis  McAllister.  The 
marriage  of  Miss  Otis  and  Mr.  Wyman  will  he 
solemnized  the  last  week  in  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Leslie 
Miller,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Moore.  Miss  Miller  is 
the  sister  of  Mrs.  Bernard  Waterlow  Ford  and 
of  Mr.  Robert  Miller.  She  is  the  niece  of  Mrs. 
JJonald  Yorke  Campbell,  Mrs.  John  E.  Mhoon, 
Miss  Anne  Miller,  Mr.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mr. 
Horace  H.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Harry  East  Miller. 
Mr.  Christian  Miller,  Miss  Flora  Miller,  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Heasley  Fair  are  her  cousins.  Mr.  Moore 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Moore,  and 
t Je  brother  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler  and  of  Mr. 
I  )uval  Moore.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  C.  Peterson  chaperoned 
a  party  of  young  people  at  the  Kip  Day  Nursery 
benefit.  Those  present  were  Miss  Marian  Leigh 
Mailliard,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  Mr.  Henry  Hawes, 
and  Mr.   Somers  Peterson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall  gave  a 
dinner  Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  includ- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor, 
and   Mrs.    Walter  Filer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  gave  a  luncheon 
S  unday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame.  Their 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton 
Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman,  and 
Mr.   Stanford  Gwin. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
evening  on  board  the  Oregon.  The  guests  were 
Count  del  Valle  de  Salazar  and  Countess  de 
^alazar.  Captain  Frank  Pinckney  Ffelm  and  Mrs. 
Helm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ward  Barron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Sulli- 
van, Mrs.  Edith  Goode,  Major  Charles  Howland, 
and   Judge   ErsKii>e    M.    Ross. 

Miss    Emily    Pope    gave    a    luncheon    Sunday    at 
her   home   in   Burlingame.      Her  guests   were   Miss 
Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick   Van    Sicklen,    and    Mr.    Douglas    Alexander. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
day   evening    at    their    home    on    Buchanan    Street. 
Mrs.    Albert    Edward    Gillespie   gave    a    luncheon 
and    bridge     Monday    afternon     at    her    home    on 
Clay  Street  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  John  P.  Wisser. 
Mrs.    William    Hinckley    Taylor    gave    a    dinner 
Friday    evening    at   her   home   on   Steiner    Street. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Cloman  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Wednesday  in  honor  of  Colonel  Frederick  Sladen 
and    Mrs.    Sladen. 

Mrs.  Willard  Way  man  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  in  Ross  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Harry 
Lombard  of  Los  Angeles.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Robert  Bolton,  Mrs.  Charles  Foster,  Mrs. 
Charles  Farquharson,  Mrs.  Katherine  Mitchler 
Sperry,  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Sharpe  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar  gave  a  tea  last  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  California  Street  in  honor  of  her 
daughter,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar.  Among  those 
who  assisted  in  receiving  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
John  Hubert  Mee,  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman,  Mrs. 
Clarence  Smith,  Mrs.  Burke  Holladay,  Mrs.  Ferdi- 
nand Stephenson,  Dr.  Millicent  Cosgrave,  and 
Miss   Mary   Bates. 

Mrs.  William  Bowers  Bourn  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  on  Tuesday,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Mountenay  Jephson  of  London,  Mrs.  Philip  Van 
Home  Lansdale,  Mrs.  William  Perry,  and  Mis. 
FrcrJ crick    Sharon. 

Mr.  Robert  Weber  gave  a  dance  last  Friday 
evening  at  his  home  on  Russian  Hill,  compliment- 
ing Miss  Kate  Crocker.  Among  his  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss.  Ruth  Welsh,  Miss  Einnirii 
McNear,  Miss  Amy  Requa,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler, 
Miss  Margaret  Riley,  Mr.  Frank  Kennedy,  Mr. 
James  Parramore,  Mr.  Victor  Cooley,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Martin,    and   Dr.    Sumner   Hardy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler  Henshaw  gave  a  reception 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Oakland  in 
honor  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Ida  Henshaw. 
Among  those  in  the  receiving  party  were  Mrs. 
Charles  Keeney,  Mrs.  William  Griffith  Henshaw, 
Mrs.     George     D.     Greenwood,     Mrs.     Lucie     Mav 


Hayes,  Mrs.  Frederick  Henshaw,  Mrs.  Jack 
Mighel,  Mrs.  Alia  Chickering  Henshaw,  Mrs. 
George  Hammer,  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Henshaw.  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Carr,  Mrs.  William  Thornton  White.  Miss 
Helen  Goodalt.  Miss  Allison  Stone,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Adams,  Miss  Dorothy  Cawston,  Miss  Allie 
Grimes,  Miss  Elinor  Earl,  Miss  Amy  Long,  Miss 
Sallie  Long,  Miss  Katherine  Crellin,  Miss  Kathe- 
rine  Maxwell,   and   Miss  Suzette   Greenwood. 

Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
her  home  in  Burlingame.  Her  guests  were  Mrs 
Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis, 
Mrs.  Macondray  Moore,  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Stone, 
Mrs.  Willis  K.  Polk,  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge,  Mrs. 
George  Howard,  and   Mrs.  Thomas   Breeze. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thornton  White  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Pied- 
mont in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winfield 
Dora. 

Dr.  Cullen  F.  Welty  and  Mrs.  Welty  gave  a 
dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Pre- 
sidio Terrace.  Those  bidden  to  the  affair  were 
Dr.  Edward  Erie  Brownell  and  Mrs.  Brownell,  Dr. 
Reginald  Knight  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Porter  Bishop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander D.  Keyes,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F. 
Haas. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame 
Country   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Amy  Requa  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  over  the  week-end  at  her  home  in  Pied- 
mont. Fler  guests  included  Miss  Margaret  Scheld, 
Miss   Miriam  Beaver,   and  Miss  Ruth  Welsh. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Lieutenant  Oscar  Russell  and  Mrs.  Russell  gave 
a  dinner  I-'riday  evening  in  honor  of  Colonel 
Richmond  P.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Davis.  Their 
guests  included  Captain  Louis  Chappalear  and  Mrs. 
Chappalear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Edward  Gil- 
lespie, Mrs.  Martha  Pratt  Donnellan,  Miss  Bessie 
Haines,  Miss  Marguerite  Mueller,  Lieutenant  John 
Pratt,  TJ.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Leroy  H.  Mueller, 
and    Mr.    Jerome   Tallant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  entertained  in- 
formally at  luncheon  Sunday  at  their  home  in 
San  Mateo,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Loring  Pickering.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H. 
Howard,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Howard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  Adams  gave  a  reception 
Saturday  afternoon  at  their  home  in  Piedmont  in 
compliment  to  their  daughter.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams.  Among  those  in  the  receiving  party  were 
Mrs.  George  Wheaton,  Mrs.  Charles  Minor 
Goodall.  Mrs.  John  Charles  Adams,  Mrs.  Harry 
Knowles,  Mrs.  Oscar  Long,  Miss  Amy  Long,  Miss 
Anne  Elizabeth  Crowder,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss 
Marion    Baker,   and   Miss   Amy    Requa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Webb  was  hostess  at  a  tea  last  Fri- 
day afternoon  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  compli- 
ment   to    Mrs.    Irving    M.    Scott. 

Mr.  Leon  de  Sabla  gave  a  dinner  and  theatre 
party  Wednesday  evening,  his  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian 
de  Guigne,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  and 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   Thomas   A.   Driscoll. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney   Cloman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  gave  a  dinner  Mon- 
day evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway.  Their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Hall  McAllister, 
Dr.  Lovell  Langstroth  and  Mrs.  Langstroth,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Rosenstock,  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Sr.,  Mrs.  J. 
Li.  K.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman,  Miss 
Cora  Otis,  Miss  Frederika  Otis,  Miss  Ethel  Mc- 
Allister, Mr.  Oliver  B.  Wyman,  and  Mr.  Otis  Mc- 
Allister. 

Mrs.  Eben  Swift  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at  the 
Town  and  Country  Club.  Among  tbe  guests  were 
Mrs.  Jonathan  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren. 
Mrs.  Carter  Pitkin  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Charles  Parme- 
iee    Eells,    and    Miss   Margaret   Foster. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
day at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin.  Those  bidden  to 
the  affair  were  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted,  Mrs.  Grant 
Selfridge,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs.  Edward 
Pringle,  Mrs.  Charles  Lyman,  and  Mrs.  Cuyler 
Lee. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Cora  Oti3  and  Mr.  Oli- 
ver  B.   Wyman. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Califormans : 

Mrs.  Eliot  Rogers  and  Miss  Dorothy  Fithian 
of  Santa  Barbara  sailed  from  New  York  on  Satur- 
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day   for  France,    where   they   will    remain    through- 
out the   winter. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  is  visiting  in  Sonoma  County 
as  the  guest  of  Mrs.   Leonard    Abbott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutcben  have  taken 
an  apartment  at  the  St.  Xavier  on  Pacific  Avenue, 
where    they    will    pass   tbe    winter    months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Miss  Emily 
Pope  will  come  to  San  Francisco  after  the  first  of 
November  to  take  possession  of  their  home  on 
Pacific   Avenue   for   the   winter. 

Mrs.  S.  Willard  Sperry,  who  has  been  visiting 
her  mother,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Upshur,  at  her  home  in 
Oregon,  has  joined  Lieutenant  Sperry  at  his  post 
in   Indiana. 

Miss  Alice  Scbussler  has  been  visiting  in  San 
Mateo  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Williams    Poett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Prince  Upham  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Mill  Valley,  after  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  with  Dr.  Alexander  Warner  and 
Mrs.  Warner  at  their  home  on  Franklin  Street. 

Mrs.  Frank  Preston  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  her  home  in  Medford,  Oregon,  and  is  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard   Drown. 

Mrs.  Chrystal  Harrison  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  San  Francisco  from  a  visit  with  her 
son  and  daughter-in-law.  Lieutenant  Ralph  Chrys- 
tal Harrison  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  at  Fort  Monroe. 
Miss  Cornelia  Clampett  and  Miss  Cara  Cole- 
man spent  the  week-end  with  Miss  Emily  Pope 
at   her   home    in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Burleson  and  Miss  Florence  Burle- 
son have  closed  their  home  in  Belvedere  and  have 
taken  a  house  at  Sea  Cliff  for  the  winter  season. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Chauncey  Boardman,  Jr., 
have  gone  to  San  Diego  and  Coronado  for  a  visit 
of   several    days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Stent  will  spend  the 
winter  in  San  Francisco,  having  recently  pur- 
chased the  home  of  Mrs.  William  La  Boyteaux  on 
Pacific    Avenue. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  and  Mr.  Richard 
Schwerin  left  Monday  for  New  York  for  an  in- 
definite   sojourn. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs 
will  pass  the  winter  at  the  Clift  Hotel,  where 
they  are  already  established,  having  returned  last 
week  from  Belvedere. 

Mr.  Douglas  Alexander  spent  the  week-end  in 
Burlingame  at  the  home  of  his  brother-in-law  and 
sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard.  Jr.,  have  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  trip  and  have  taken 
a  house  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  William  Sproule  will  return  Monday  to 
her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  after  a  visit  of  sev- 
eral weeks  in  the  East. 

Miss  Emmeline  Childs,  who  has  been  staying  at 
the  Clift  Hotel,  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Miss  Ruth  Taft  left  Tuesday  for  her  home  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  after  having  passed  the 
summer  in  Ross  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Starr 
Keeler. 

Mr.  Harry  Miller  has  returned  to  San  Fran 
cisco,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks  in  New 
York  and    Washington. 

Judge  William  H.  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Hunt  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Hunt  have  taken  an  apartment  at 
the  Kellogg  on  Sacramento  Street  for  the  winter 
months. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman  and  her  children  left 
yesterday  for  New  York,  after  having  passed  the 
summer  months  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  sojourn  of 
several    weeks    in    Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Perry  are  visiting  in  Los  Angeles  as  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Lansdale's  sister,  Mrs.  George 
Pillsbury. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  the  Misses  Ethel  and 
Helen  Crocker,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  have  gone  to  the  Grand  Canon  for  a  brief 
visit. 

Mrs.  Matt  Savage  Walton  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Kentucky,  after  having  spent  several 
weeks  in  California  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Charles    Stetson    Wheeler. 

Mrs.  William  Lee  Hathaway  and  her  daughters, 
the  Misses  Marie  and  Mabel  Hathaway,  returned 
today  to  their  home  on  Gough  Street,  after  a  visit 
to  their  country  home  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Sr.,  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Katherine  and  Christine 
Donohoe,  will  pass  the  winter  months  in  San 
Francisco.  They  have  taken  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutchen  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Dyke  Johns,  who  have  been 
living  at  Stanford  Court,  have  taken  an  apartment 
on    Pacific    Avenue. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Cloman  and  Miss  Natalie  Campbell 
spent  the  week-end  in  Burlingame  as  the  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.    Scott. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Ethel  Moore  and  Mr.  Arthur  Moore,  were  at 
Arrowhead  Springs  last  week. 


Jerome  Hall  Raymond  to  Lecture. 
Dr.  Jerome  Hall  Raymond,  lecturer  in  polit- 
ical science,  formerly  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  touring  the  Pacific 
Coast  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
Extension  Division,  University  of  California. 
He  is  to  have  a  brief  engagement  in  San 
Francisco,  and  will  deliver  a  course  of  six 
lectures  on  "European  States  and  Their  Prob- 
lems," in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery,  on  Saturday 
and  Wednesday  afternoons  at  3  :30  o'clock,  be- 
ginning  Saturday,   November    11th. 


The  Albert  Elkus  Lectures. 
Albert  I.  Elkus  is  giving  a  course  of  Jec- 
tures  on  "The  Symphony  and  Its  Develop- 
ment" that  is  of  particular  value  just  now, 
when  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
is  beginning  for  the  season.  Next  Tuesday, 
October  31st,   Mr.   Elkus  will   deliver  the   sec- 
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ond  lecture  in  this  series,  the  subject  of  the 
afternoon  being  "Symphonic  Form."  Follow- 
ing this  will  be  lectures  on  "The  Analysis  of 
a  Symphony,"  "The  Symphony  from  Its  Ori- 
gins to  Beethoven,"  "The  Symphony  Since 
Beethoven,"  and  "The  Symphonic  Poem  and 
Programme  Music."  At  2  o'clock  in  the  Paul 
Elder  Gallery. 

*•>» —  — 

David  Warfield  has  never  appeared  in  the 
motion  pictures,  and,  judging  from  a  recent 
pithy  interview  on  his  views  of  the  films,  he 
is  not  likely  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  silent 
drama  for  some  years  to  come.  Warfield, 
asked  by  a  Middle  Western  newspaperman  as 
to  why  he  had  not  invaded  the  screen,  re- 
plied :  "I  am  about  as  much  interested  in 
the  silent  drama  as  I  am  in  women's  fash- 
ions. One  woman  interviewer  was  anxious 
to  have  me  give  my  view  on  the  latest  styles 
in  women's  dress.  Isn't  that  ridiculous?  It 
would  be  all  right  to  ask  Billie  Burke  those 
questions,  but  not  me." 


Boy  (at  the  lion's  cage) — Gee  whiz,  mister, 
what  'ud  happen  if  he  got  out  ?  Keeper — 
Begorra,  Oi'd  lose  my  job. — Puck. 
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THE  BLIND  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  San  Francisco  Association  for  the 
Blind,  formerly  known  as  the  Reading  Room 
and  Library  for  the  Blind,  was  reorganized 
in  1902  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Andrew 
S.  Rowan,  who  as  honorary  president  remains 
an  active  promoter  of  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  library  and  other  belongings  of 
the  association  were  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire  of  1906.  In  its  reorganized  form  and  un- 
der its  new  name  the  association  maintains 
a  circulating  library  of  Braile  and  New  York- 
Point  books  as  an  aid  in  the  education  and 
entertainment  of  the  blind.  These  books  cost 
from  $2.50  to  $6  each,  and  the  317  volumes 
now  on  the  shelves  of  the  association  have 
been   assembled  with   great   difficulty. 

There  are   approximately   500  blind  persons 
in   San    Francisco,    many    of    them    dependent 
not  merely  for  entertainment,  but  for  various 
forms    of    aid    in    getting    a    living,    upon    the 
activities    of    this    association,     all    more    or 
less    needing    encouragement    and    help.      But 
tht.-  resources  of  the  association  are  so  limited 
that    they   can   not  be  extended  to   more  than 
150.  of  whom  fifty  are  women. 
The   association   aims   to    help   the   blind   to 
!  help   themselves.      What  the  blind   most  want 
t>  is   work.      And    the    association    endeavors    to 
help    them    in    this   particular   need.      The   in- 
dustries    which      it     maintains      are     basket- 
i!  making,    the    manufacture    of   brooms,    and   of 
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reed  and  rattan  furniture.  The  basket,  reed, 
and  rattan  work  is  done  at  association  head- 
quarters. The  brooms  are  made  in  a  shop  on 
Harrison  Street.  The  product,  unhappily,  is 
greater  than  the  demand,  not  because  there  is 
no  demand  for  these  things,  but  for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  occur  to  purchasers 
to  favor  the  work  of  the  blind.  The  product 
is  excellent  in  every  way.  The  prices  are 
moderate  and  there  ought  to  be  enough  con- 
sideration for  the  blind  workers  to  bring  them 
adequate  patronage. 

The  association  needs  money,  but  it  has  not 
had  from  charitable  persons  the  consideration 
which  it  merits.  The  heaviest  burden  of  the 
blind  is  not  blindness,  but  idleness.  And  the 
main  effort  of  the  association  is  to  supply 
work. 

The  list  of  articles  made  by  the  blind,  all 
in  excellent  style  and  fashion,  is  a  long  one. 
It  includes  everything  made  of  rattan — chairs, 
davenports,  settees,  country  house  furniture, 
and  porch   furniture. 

The  office  of  the  association  is  at  1526  Cali-  j 
fornia  Street.  Its  president  is  Miss  Emily 
Carolan  ;  vice-president,  Miss  Elizabeth  Liver- 
more;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Selah 
Chamberlain  ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  William  J.  Lin- 
dow ;  secretaries.  Miss  Alice  Schuessler  and 
Mrs.  Harry  W.  Poett ;  librarian.  Mrs.  Thomas 
Breeze:  superintendent,  Mrs.  Ruth  Marks. 
The  advisory  board  of  directors  is  composed 
of  Dean  Gresham,  Joseph  S.  Tobin,  Homer  S. 
King,  William  M.  Bunker,  Selah  Chamberlain, 
Dr.  C.  S.  G.  Nagel,  George  E.  Billings,  Louis 
Metzger,    and  Joseph   A.   Donohoe. 

Very  many  are  the  demands  upon  the  chari- 
table public  in  these  days  of  almost  universal 
war.  But  it  has  been  truly  said  that  charity 
begins  at  home  ;  and  surely  there  is  no  wor- 
thier enterprise  than  that  which  seeks  to  help 
the  blind   to  help  themselves. 


THE  CITY   IN   GENERAL. 

The  Rev.  T.  Parker  Boyd,  representative  in 
San  Francisco  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement, 
has  been  arrested  at  the  instigation  of  the 
board  of  health  for  giving  medical  advice 
without  a  license.  Mr.  Boyd  expresses  his 
gratification  at  the  action  taken  by  the  au- 
thorities and  states  his  opinion  that  the  legal 
status  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement  should 
now  be  finallv  determined. 


Xine  Japanese  labor  unions  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  united  in  the  formation  of  a  Jap- 
anese Labor  Council.  This  is  the  first  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  in  the  labor  world. 


James  B.  Smith,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Western  Fuel  Company,  under 
sentence  of  eighteen  months'  imprisonment 
for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  government  in 
the  weight  of  coal,  has  expressed  his  belief 
that  there  will  be  a  settlement  with  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  civil  suits  now  pending  and 
that  this  will  include  executive  clemency  for 
himself.   Mills,  and  Mayer. 


Abolition  of  the  office  of  coroner  and  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  medical  examiner, 
who  shall  be  attached  to  the  district  attor- 
ney's office,  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
New  York  bureau  of  municipal  research  as 
contained  in  its  report  to  the  Real  Estate 
Board.  The  research  experts  further  recom- 
mend that  the  salary  of  the  district  attorney 
be  increased  from  $5000  to  $7000  a  year  and 
that  the  salaries  of  his  four  chief  assistants 
be  increased  to  $5000.  The  bureau  also 
recommends  that  the  district  attorney  and  his 
four  chief  assistants  be  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  private  practice  during  their  tenure 
of  office.  

County  Auditor  Thomas  F.  Boyle  has  an- 
nounced definitely  that  a  suit  will  be  started 
within  a  week  against  Lloyds  of  London  to 
bring  about  a  payment  of  $25,000,  the  full 
amount  of  the  rain-insurance  policy  written 
by  the  underwriters  for  the  "Aida"  produc- 
tion which  had  been  scheduled  for  September 
30th.  

Gold  wedding  rings  are  being  exchanged  for 
iron  by  the  German  women  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  aid  the  soldiers  of  the  Father- 
land who  are  fighting  in  the  eastern  war 
zone.  Family  gold  and  jewels  to  an  amount 
exceeding  $20,000  have  been  received  up  to 
date  by  Franz  Bopp,  German  consul-general 
in  San  Francisco,  as  the  offering  of  those 
whose  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  and  husbands 
are  serving  in  the  armies  of  the  Kaiser. 

The  Union  Iron  Works  has  contracted  for 
two  new  big  tankers  of  80,000  barrels  ca- 
pacity. This  will  bring  thf  list  of  big  steam- 
ers being  built  and  contracted  for  by  the 
Union   Iron   Works  to  eighteen. 


Two  Schumann-Heink  Concerts  Arranged. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  will  give  two  con- 
certs at  the  Auditorium,  November  26th  and 
December   3d. 

Her  net  profits  at  the  first  concert  she  will 
divide  between  the  relief  fund  for  widows  and 
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orphans  of  her  native  land  and  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  San  Francisco.  Each  is  to  receive 
one-half  of  her  fee.  This  beautiful  act  comes 
unsolicited.  A  week  ago  Manager  Greenbaum 
received  a  letter  from  her  in  which  she  saia 
she  wanted  to  do  some  good  in  the  way  of 
charity  in  a  city  which  had  always  been  as 
kind  to  her  as  San  Francisco. 

Popular  prices  will  prevail,  so  that  people 
of  all  classes  can  aid  in  the  good  work  and 
also   hear  this  singer. 


John  McCormack. 

Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  reports  that 
within  twenty-fouf  hours  of  the  first  an- 
nouncement that  John  McCormack  was  to 
sing  at  two  concerts  here  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, November  12th  and  19th,  in  the  Civic 
Auditorium,  he  received  over  one  hundred 
mail  orders  from  as  far  north  as  Marysville 
and  as  far  south  as  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Every  one  loves  to  hear  McCormack  sing, 
and  he. sings  songs  that  give  pleasure  to  music 
lovers  of  every  class.  The  sale  of  tickets 
for  the  two  McCormack  concerts  will  open  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's 
on  Monday,  November  6th,  but  mail  orders 
may  now  be  addressed  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Prices  for  seats 
are  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  and  there  will  be  3000 
reserved  seats  placed  on  sale  for  only  75 
cents. 


The  Chamber  Music  Society  Concert. 
The   Chamber   Music   Society  of  San   Fran- 
cisco will  give  its  first  concert  of  the  season 
in    the    Colonial    Ballroom    of    the    Hotel    St. 


Francis  next  Tuesday  night,  October  31st,  at 
8 :30,  under  the  management  of  Miss  Eda 
Beronio. 

Prominent  music  lovers  have  become 
patrons  of  the  society.  The  following  is  the 
programme:  "Quartet"  for  strings,  Dvorak; 
"Quartet"  for  flute  and  strings,  Mozart ; 
"Quartet"  for  piano  and  strings,  Faure. 

Season  tickets  as  well  as  single  tickets  may 
be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  the 
St.  Francis  on  the  night  of  the  concert. 


The  People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

The  People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  In- 
corporated, and  Max  Bendix,  conductor  of 
the  Exposition  Symphony  Orchestra,  have  ar- 
rived at  an  agreement  whereby  Mr.  Bendix 
will  conduct  its  fourth  season  of  ten  popular 
symphony  concerts. 

The  date  of  the  first  concert  will  be  an- 
nounced as  soon  as  the  board  of  directors 
determine   where  the   concerts  shall  be  given. 

A  feature  of  the  concerts  of  the  People's 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  will  be  that  many 
of  the  programmes  will  include  choral  works. 
It  is  intended  that  Mr.  Bendix,  Mr.  Wallace 
Sabin,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart  will  work 
together,  and  that  the  chorus  will  be  gotten 
together  on  the  same  principle  as  the  best  or- 
chestra— that  is,  by  the  selection  of  the  fittest 
— and  trained  on  the  same  lines  as  an  or- 
chestra. 


"Mrs.  Murphy,  have  you  seen  my  glass 
eye?"  "Yes,  sor;  it  was  readin'  one  of  your 
letters,  and  I  hid  it  in  the  bureau.'  — Lam- 
poon. 


YOSEMITE 


IN 


AUTUMN! 


Mild   "  Indian    Summer "   days — 

Cool,  delightful  nights — 

Foliage    taking    on    a    thousand 

shades  of  color — 

Most    beautiful     season    in    the 

year — 

Just  the  time  and  place  to  spend 

your  belated  vacation — 

An  Easy  Trip 

By  Rail  to  El  Portal,  via  Merced; 
Auto  Stage  into  the  Valley. 

Round  Trip  Excursions  on  Sale  Daily. 

Ask  Any  Agent 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
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THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY       OMAHA 

AND  OTHER  POINTS  EAST 
via 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2  TRAINS  DAILY 
The  Scenic  Limited 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  9:15  a.  m. 
and 

The  Pacific  Express 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:15  p.m. 


Dining  Cars         Observation  Cars 

Service  and  Scenery  Unsurpassed 

Steel  Equipment 

Electric  Lights         Electric  Fans 

UNION  DEPOTS 

Information,  Tickets,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Miss  Catt — The  poet  is  buried  in  thought. 
Miss  Nipp — For  goodness*  sake  don't  resur- 
rect him. — Pittsburg  Post. 

Miss  Paul — Grace  doesn't  obey  anybody. 
Miss  Pry — No ;  she  doesn't  even  mind  her 
own  business. — Town   Topics. 

Milly — A  girl  has  little  respect  for  a  man 
who  threatens  to  kiss  her.  Billy — Yes,  espe- 
cially if  he  doesn't  make  good. — Kansas  City 
Star. 

Peck — Of  course,  like  all  women,  you  have 
an  inordinate  curiosity.  Mrs.  Peck — Got  a 
curiosity,  have  I  ?  I've  got  a  freak. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Caller — That  new  girl  of  yours  seems  nice 
and  quiet.  Hostess — Oh,  very  quiet.  She 
doesn't  even  disturb  the  dust  when  she's 
cleaning  the  room. — Kansas  City  Star. 

First  Tommy  (to  Second  Tommy,  who  is 
haranguing  German  prisoner) — Shut  up,  Alf ! 
Can't  yer  see  the  blighter  don't  understand 
English  ?  And  it's  a  blinkin'  shame  to  waste 
all   that   good   bad    language   on   'im ! — Tatler. 

Diner — That  man  at  the  round  table  gets 
much  better  food  and  attention  than  I  do.  I 
shall  complain  to  the  manager.  Where  is 
he?  Waiter — He's  the  man  at  the  round 
table,  sir. — London    Opinion. 

"You  seem  to  enjoy  working  with  a  lawn- 
mower."  "Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Chuggins.  "It's 
a  good  deal  of  relief  to  slow  speed  along 
with  a  machine  that  doesn't  burn  gasoline  or 
have  to  be  cranked  up." — Washington  Star. 

The  Husband — You're  not  economical  ? 
The  Wife — Well,  if  you  don't  call  a  woman 
economical  who  saves  her  wedding  dress  for 
a  possible  second  marriage  I'd  like  to  know 
what  you  think  economy  is. — Stray  Stories. 

Trolley  Official  (who  happens  to  be  on  a 
car  that  has  struck  a  woman  and  carried  her 
for  a  block  on  the  fender) — We  will  charge 
you  nothing  for  the  ride,  ma'am,  and  will  also 
give  you  a  transfer — this  corporation  has  a 
soul. — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"I  asked  for  alimony  of  $50  a  week.  I 
see  wimmen  are  getting  that  right  along." 
"But,  madam,"  expostulated  the  lawyer,  "your 
husband  is  earning  only  $12."  "What's  that 
got  to  do  with  it  ?  I  thought  the  government 
provided    the    alimony. — Cincinnati    Enquirer. 

Willis — You  think  these  summer  military 
camps  tend  to  make  a  man  a  braver  fighter  ? 


EVERY  BURGLARY  A  WARNING 

That  there  may  be  one  tonight  in 
your  apartment  while  you  are  at 
dinner  or  away  at  the  theatre. 

<fl  It  is  also  a  warning  that  a  safety 
deposit  box  is  a  necessity  with  every 
person  who  has  treasures  he  wishes 
to  KEEP. 

f§  A  safe  deposit  box  can  be  rented 
for  as  little  as  S4  a  year  at 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


Gillis — Yes.  After  I  returned  from  the  first 
one  I  got  married,  after  I  got  back  this  year 
I  had  a  row  with  my  mother-in-law,  and  after 
my  return  next  year  I'm  going  to  fire  the  cook. 
— Town  Topics. 

"Do  moind  yez  don't  get  hur-rt,  Pat,"  said 
Bridget.  "It's  dangerous  a-workin'  in  that 
quarry."  "That's  ahl  roight,  Biddy,"  said  Pat 
"Oi've  borrowed  two  dollars  frim  th'  foreman, 
and  he  don't  let  me  do  anny  dangerous  work 
anny  more." — Onward. 

Officer  (as  company  is  temporarily  about 
to  vacate  trench  which  has  been  reported 
mined) — You  two  will  remain  here,  and  if 
there  is  an  explosion  you  will  blow  a  whistle. 
You  understand?     Private  Spuds — Yes,   sorr! 


Will    we   blow    it   going   up   or   coming   down 
sorr  ? — London    Opinion. 

"Has  your  college  education  been  of  an> 
practical  value  to  you  ?"  "You  bet  it  has  !  Ii 
it  wasn't  for  my  experience  in  track  athletic; 
I'd  have  to  leave  my  house  five  minutes 
earlier  every  morning  in  order  to  catch  the 
7 :58,"  replied  the  commuter. — Michigan 
Awgwan, 

Easterner  (after  first  day's  -work  on  a  bi& 
Western  ranch) — Will  you  please  show  me 
where  I  can  sleep  tonight?  Rancher — Where 
you  can  sleep !  Great  Scott,  man,  here's 
10,000  acres;  jest  pick  out  any  blame  spol 
that  suits  you,  and  go  to  it. — New  York 
Times. 
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Argumentum  ad  Judicium. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  a  day  the  Argonaut  must 
ask  the  indulgence  of  its  readers  on  the  score  of  too 
large  a  ratio  of  advertising  to  reading  matter.  The 
proportion  which  the  publisher  endeavors  to  maintain  is 
three  to  one — that  is,  three  columns  of  reading  matter 
to  one  of  advertising.  In  four  issues  out  of  five — 
there  is  pathos  in  the  fact — the  proportion  runs  ad- 
versely to  the  interest  of  the  publisher.  Indeed  it  hap- 
pens so  often  that  instead  of  a  sense  of  dereliction 
with  respect  to  this  particular  issue  the  publisher  feels 
positively  gleeful  about  it.  He  would  be  glad  to  repeat 
this  impertinence  every  week. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  fair  occasion  to  say  that  the  Argo- 
naut feels  that  it  deserves  a  better  advertising  patron- 
age than  it  gets  from  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Without  vanity  it  may  boast  that  it  is  the 
I  one  publication  here  which  sustains  any  approach  to 
elevated  standards  of  journalism.  Its  circulation  is  not 
very  thick,  but  it  is  vastly  wide.  The  Argonaut  goes 
the  world  around.  And  wherever  it  goes  it  is  a  mark 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  status  of  San  Francisco 
and  of  California.  The  Argonaut  stands,  not  for  poli- 
cies, but  for  principles — and  it  stands  unafraid.  There 
are  those  who  cower  before  threats,  vield  to  in- 
fluence, or  seek  profit  unworthily;  the  Argonaut  main- 
tains itself  in  steadfast  devotion  to  independence  and 
plain  integrity.  All  this  is  known  and  acknowledged. 
And  it  would  seem  that  the  paper  should  have  a  gen- 
erous and  continuous  support  from  those  who  respect 
independence  and  who  know  the  worth  of  this  quality 


in  relation  to  the  life  and  fame  of  a  community.  The 
Argonaut  is  no  beggar  for  patronage.  But  it  is,  it 
thinks,  deserving  of  all  that  it  gets — and  some  more. 

The  advertisements  which  so  crowd  this  week's  Argo- 
naut are  of  very  exceptional  interest.  The  indict- 
ment of  picketing  by  the  Law  and  Order  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  document 
which  every  voter  and  every  citizen  should  read  and 
heed.  The  arraignment  is  not  that  of  passionate  decla- 
mation, but  of  plain  facts.  Read  of  outrages  as  they 
have  occurred  day  by  day  in  the  culinary  workers 
strike.  Read  of  other  outrages  day  by  day  during  the 
longshoremen's  strike  during  recent  weeks.  It  is  a 
record  to  raise  the  gorge  of  every  humane  man  or 
woman.  Very  definitely  it  sustains  the  claim  of  the 
Law  and  Order  Committee  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  "peaceful  picketing."  Picketing  is  truly  an 
"instrument  of  violence."  It  is  the  parent  of  unnum- 
bered cruelties  and  shames.  Read  in  its  full  text  and 
consider  carefully  the  pages  in  which  the  Law  and 
Order  Committee  presents  its  facts,  its  arguments,  and 
its  appeal  in  behalf  of  Charter  Amendment  Xo.  8. 

Also  worth  attention  is  the  recommendation  made 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  respecting  the  various 
ordinances  and  charter  amendments  presented  to  the 
people  in  this  election  by  the  referendum  method. 
Officers  of  the  Chamber  have  made  careful  study  of 
these  proposals  and  the  advertisement  referred  to 
records  the  result  of  their  investigations  and  judg- 
ments. It  is  neither  suggested  nor  desired  that  indi- 
vidual voters  shall  swallow  this  programme  blindly. 
But  it  can  not  fail  to  be  an  aid  to  those  who  are  seeking 
conscientiously  for  information  that  will  enable  them 
to  place  their  votes  wisely. 


Mr.  Hughes'  Cabinet  Pledge. 

Air.  Hughes'  declaration  that  in  the  event  of  his 
election  he  will  call  to  his  aid  "the  ablest  cabinet  the 
country  can  supply"  is  most  hopeful  of  all  the  con- 
crete assurances  of  the  presidential  campaign.  It  means 
that  the  present  motley  executive  organization  will  be 
supplanted  by  men  of  known  and  approved  character. 
We  may  easily  guess  some  of  the  figures  in  Air. 
Hughes'  mind.  Elihu  Root  will  surely  be  invited  to  fill 
the  chair  lately  discredited  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Lansing,  the  one  a  clown  and  a  blun- 
derer, the  other  an  amiable  young  man  of  the  clerical 
type.  To  the  secretaryship  either  of  war  or  of  the 
navy  Mr.  Hughes  will  almost  certainly  invite  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  whose  enthusiasm,  energies,  and  amazing 
power  of  stimulating  the  public  spirit  would  surely 
achieve  important  effects  for  national  preparedness. 
Ex-Senator  Burton  of  Ohio  will  almost  certainly  be 
invited  into  the  cabinet,  probably  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  George  Perkins,  as  representing  the 
progressive  element,  is  fairly  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion, and  Mr.  Frank  Hitchcock  would  fit  most  capablv 
into  his  old  post  of  Postmaster-General.  Probably 
— and  very  properly — Mr.  Lane,  though  a  Democrat, 
will  be  asked  to  retain  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Interior,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  cabinet  posts 
and  one  in  which  he  has  achieved  marked  success. 
With  these  several  posts  provided  for  there  will  still 
remain  cabinet  places  sufficient  for  whatever  may  be 
deemed  essential  in  the  way  of  geographical  recognition. 

One  of  the  larger  conditions  of  strength  in  the  Re- 
publican party  organization,  as  related  to  the  efficiencies 
of  administrative  government,  is  its  supply  of  capable 
and  available  men.  A  Republican  President  has  a 
range  of  choice  impossible  to  a  Democratic  President. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  explains  though  it  falls  far 
short  of  justifying  the  failure  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  sur- 
round himself  with  capable  executive  associates.  He 
had  not,  to  be  sure,  a  large  choice  of  cabinet  timber. 
But  he  need  not  have  paid  a  personal  political  debt  by  the 


putting  of  Mr.  Bryan  at  the  head  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment :  and  he  assuredly  need  not  have  kept  him  there 
long  after  his  ineptitude  was  a  demonstration.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  place  the  silly  and  grotesque  Josephus 
Daniels  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department,  nor  to 
keep  him  in  office  after  his  stupidities  and  asinini- 
ties  had  become  a  common  sneer.  If  Mr.  Wilson  had 
been  wise  and  consistent,  if  he  had  been  faithful  to 
his  own  pretensions  and  pledges,  he  would  not  have 
put  a  moral  obligation  of  retirement  upon  the  one 
other  man  besides  Secretary  Lane  who  had  given  to 
the  Administration  notable  and  distinguished  service. 
The  affairs  which  press  upon  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  government  are  far  too  many  and  too 
large  for  one  brain  and  one  hand.  One  of  the 
conditions  of  a  successful  administration  on  the 
part  of  the  President  is,  first,  judgment  as  to  the 
character  and  qualities  of  men ;  second,  discretion  to 
give  department  heads  freedom  to  act  within  definite 
responsibilities.  In  this  connection  there  has  been 
exhibited  one  of  the  defects  of  Mr.  Wilson's  character. 
He  is  by  nature  dominant  and  arbitrary.  He  asks  in 
those  appointed  to  aid  him,  not  help,  but  subserviency. 
His  ideal  cabinet  would  be,  not  a  group  of  statesmen. 
but  a  force  of  clerks.  His  pride  of  opinion,  his  im- 
periousness  of  will,  deny  to  those  who  are  about  him 
in  subordinate  relationship  the  independence  of  mind 
and  the  freedom  of  action  essential  under  conditions 
to  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  sub- 
ject. 

The  Issue  and  the  Men. 

The  fundamental  issue  in  next  Tuesday's  election  is 
that  of  Preparedness,  not  so  much  for  war — although 
that,  too,  is  involved — as  for  peace.  The  European 
conflagration  is  slowly  burning  itself  out.  Some  time 
within  our  next  presidential  period  the  great  war  will 
come  to  its  end.  What  then?  Our  great  "war  trade" 
will  collapse.  The  very  considerable  business  we  have 
found  in  the  neutral  world  through  the  temporary  de- 
fault of  belligerent  Europe  will  slacken  or.  possiblv. 
die  out  altogether.  The  countries  at  war.  now  our 
eager  customers,  will  'become  our  competitors  and 
rivals.  Of  the  multitudes  of  men  now  under  arms 
many  upon  the  hour  of  their  release  will  turn  toward 
this  country  in  the  hope  of  beginning  life  over  again 
under  better  conditions;  and  they  will  crowd  in- 
sistently upon  our  labor  market.  All  this,  when  the 
war  ends,  we  must  expect;  and  we  must  be  prepared 
for  it  and  for  what  must  surely  attend  it. 

Again,  with  the  end  of  the  war,  many  issues  and 
problems  now  in  abeyance  will  present  themselves 
urgently.  The  re-drawing  of  the  map  of  Europe, 
while  broadly  speaking  a  wholly  foreign  interest,  will 
nevertheless  call  for  close  ami  wise  attention,  prob- 
ably for  active  participation,  on  our  part.  The  coun- 
tries of  Europe  will  seek  by  devices  of  promotion  and 
protection  to  rebuild  their  shattered  fortunes  and  to  pro- 
mote their  industry  and  trade  in  ways  assuredly  calling 
for  attention  if  not  action  on  our  part.  Then  there 
will  come  the  rewriting  of  the  rules  of  war.  a  matter  in 
which  our  interest  will  be  of  the  gravest.  The  ever- 
lasting Mexican  question  is  certain  to  be  brought  up  in 
new  forms  when  the  countries  of  Europe  shall  be  free 
either  to  act  individually  or  to  make  demands  upon  us. 


It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  these  conditions,  with 
the  problems  they  imply,  will  call  for  wisdom  and 
strength  on  the  part  of  the  American  government. 
Nobody  appraises  the  situation  better  than  Mr.  Hughes. 
Summarizing  his  previous  statements,  he  has  given  to 
the  country  a  statement  at  once  comprehensive  and 
brief  of  his  constructive  purposes.  He  will  "start 
right."  In  his  conception  the  President  is  not  the  polit- 
ical    leader  and   law-maker  of  the   nation,  but    il 
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ministrative  head  of  the  government.  He  will  call 
about  him  "the  ablest  cabinet  the  country  can  supply 
*  *  *  men  who  can  deal  with  the  tremendous  inter- 
national and  domestic  problems  which  will  confront 
us  in  the  next  four  years."'  No  man,  he  says,  is  more 
determined  than  he  to  maintain  peace.  "But."  he  adds, 
"I  shall  seek  to  maintain  peace  by  a  firm  and  courteous 
insistence  on  the  rights  of  our  citizens  at  home  and 
abroad.  *  *  *  I  shall  never  consent  to  a  policy  which 
leaves  Americans  helpless  against  the  lawlessness  of 
another  country  in  which  they  have  a  right  to  do  busi- 
ness." This,  specifically,  means  Mexico :  but  it  may 
have  wider  applications. 

In  the  domestic  sphere  Mr.  Hughes  promises  to  safe- 
guard labor  after  the  close  of  the  war  by  a  "sound  and 
just  tariff  policy."  The  government  can,  he  declares, 
maintain  a  strict  supervision  of  business  and  at  the 
same  time  encourage  legitimate  and  wholesome  enter- 
prise. Believing  in  the  essential  honesty  of  the  Ameri- 
can working  man,  likewise  of  the  American  business 
man,  and  that  they  believe  that  the  common  good  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  class  war,  but  in  mutual  justice  and 
fair  dealing,  Mr.  Hughes,  if  he  shall  be  elected,  will 
shape  his  administration  in  accordance  with  these  ideas. 
In  conclusion  he  says: 

You  ask  what  road  I  propose  to  travel.  These  are  the 
milestones  which  mark  it — an  executive  responsible  to  the 
whole  nation,  a  cabinet  chosen  from  the  ablest  Americans,  a 
foreign  policy  that  stands  courteously,  but  firmly,  for  Ameri- 
can rights,  a  flag  that  protects  the  American  in  his  lawful 
rights  wherever  his  legitimate  business  may  take  him,  a 
preparation  for  trade  competition  which  shall  protect  all 
groups  of  American  workmen,  a  government  oversight  of 
business  which  will  fearlessly  eliminate  abuses,  but  will  act 
on  the  assumption  that  the  average  business  man  is  honest, 
and  finally  a  domestic  policy  which  looks  to  industrial  peace, 
and  to  sound  and  permanent  prosperity  based  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  American  trade  and  the  building  up  of  Ameri- 
can industries.  We  Americans  are  in  one  boat.  You  can 
not  strike  a  blow  at  one  group  without  injury  to  all.  Com- 
mon justice  and  fair  play  will  settle  our  difficulties  if  sus- 
picion and  bitterness  are  let  alone.  These  are  the  principles 
by  which  I  propose  to  be  guided. 

This  is  the  pledge  of  a  man  entitled  to  be  heard  and 
to  be  heeded.  Behind  it  there  is  established  character. 
Mr.  Hughes  has  been  in  the  public  eye  now  for  approxi- 
mately twenty  years.  In  private  life  and  in  public 
office  he  has  demonstrated  a  character  entitled  to  re- 
spect. His  keenness  of  mind,  his  singleness  of  purpose, 
his  industry,  his  persistency,  his  consistency,  are  known 
of  all  men.  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  definite,  a  demonstrated 
quantity.  The  man — his  character  and  his  record — 
guarantee  that  as  he  promises  so  he  will  perform. 


Now  as  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  appeal  for  reelection: 
Is  the  country  willing  to  meet  the  conditions  which 
lie  before  it  under  the  guidance  of  a  man  who 
changes  his  mind  and  alters  his  policy  with  every 
shift  of  the  political  breeze — a  man  one  day  for  no 
army,  another  day  for  a  great  big  army:  one  day  for 
free  trade,  another  for  protection;  now  for  Villa,  now 
for  Carranza;  now  embargo  on  war  commerce,  now  no 
embargo ;  now  too  proud  to  fight,  now  "waiting  for 
something  worth  fighting  for"  ?  Is  the  country  willing  to 
trust  the  courage  of  a  man  who  has  just  made  an  abject 
surrender  to  the  political  tyranny  of  organized  labor 
under  duress?  Is  it  willing  when  the  end  of  the  war 
shall  come  to  go  into  the  world's  councils  represented 
by  Mr.  Lansing,  who,  though  amiable  enough  in  his 
way,  is  merely  an  executive  clerk?  Is  the  country 
willing  in  the  case  of  war — or  in  time  of  peace — that  its 
navy  shall  be  directed  by  Josephus  Daniels  ?  Is  it  will- 
ing that  its  finances  shall  be  administered  by  the  blun- 
dering and  malicious  McAdoo?  Is  it  willing  that  labor 
unionism  in  its  least  worthy  character  shall  sit  in  the 
inner  circles  of  the  government  in  the  person  of  Secre- 
tary Willson?  Is  the  country  willing  that  our  paltering 
diplomacy  with  the  countries  at  war  shall  continue? 
Is  it  willing  that  American  rights  shall  continue  to 
be  ignored  in  Mexico  and  that  that  country  shall  be 
permitted  to  welter  in  anarchy? 

The  Wilson  administration  bases  its  appeal  for  a  new 
mandate  upon  two  claims.  One  is  that  of  universal 
prosperity.  The  second  is  that  we  have  kept  out  of 
war.  Neither  is  true  in  a  precise  sense.  The  country 
is  prosperous,  but  on  the  basis  of  temporary  and  arti- 
ficial conditions.  It  is  more  "flush"  than  prosperous. 
T  e  war  has  made  exceptional  demands;  it  employs 
la.Jr  in  many  spheres  at  high  wages;  it  has  made  ex- 
traordinary   prices    for    many    commodities.      But   the 


activity  which  it  has  promoted  is  without  basis  in  the 
conditions  which  imply  moral  value  in  prosperity. 
"Prosperity."  having  gone  up  "like  a  rocket,"  is 
bound  to  come  down  "like  a  stick."  Concurrently, 
domestic  prices  have  advanced  up  and  down  the  scale, 
which  means  that  the  cost  of  living  grows  more 
onerous.  In  the  long  run  it  is  questionable  if  any 
vital  good  will  come  to  the  country  through  the  indus- 
trial fever  which  the  European  war  has  promoted.  So 
much  for  the  first  claim. 

We  have,  so  Administration  apologists  tell  us,  been 
kept  out  of  war.  But  have  we  been  kept  out  of 
war?  We  sent  an  army  and  the  bulk  of  our  navy  to 
Vera  Cruz.  We  took  possession  of  the  town,  killing 
several  hundred  Mexicans  and  losing  some  twenty  and 
more  marines.  Again  we  sent  an  army  into  northern 
Mexico  and  it  remains  there  to  this  day.  It  has  been 
assaulted  first  by  one  factional  group  and  then  another 
with  losses  with  which  the  country  is  familiar.  Con- 
currently we  have  an  army  camped  on  the  Mexican 
border  for  the  maintenance  of  which  we  are  paying  at 
the  rate  of  $15,000,000  per  week.  In  Santo  Domingo 
our  military  forces  maintain  control  of  the  country ; 
and  again  in  Nicaragua  a  detachment  of  American 
marines  practically  holds  military  possession  of  the 
country.  In  the  meantime  war  in  its  rudest  and  crudest 
form  is  being  carried  on  or  daily  threatened  along  our 
Atlantic  coast.  Verily  we  have  not  been  kept  out  of 
war. 

The  Referendum  Issues. 

At  next  Tuesday's  election  there  will  be  presented 
for  popular  consideration  three  municipal  ordinances, 
proposed  under  the  initiative,  and  twenty-three  amend- 
ments to  the  municipal  charter.  The  proposed  ordi- 
nances are  to  be  found  on  the  official  ballot  numbered 
"8,"  "9,"  and  "10." 

No.  8,  submitted  by  initiative  petition,  prohibits  the 
use  of  streets  in  a  way  to  hinder  or  annoy  lawful 
business  on  the  part  of  either  party  to  a  labor  dispute. 
It  specifically  forbids  picketing,  the  display  of  banners 
or  emblems,  and  other  practices  designed  to  injure  the 
business  of  any  citizen.  On  this  proposition  the  Argo- 
naut will  vote  YES. 

No.  9  prohibits  public  speaking  upon  the  streets  and 
sidewalks  and  parks  of  San  Francisco.  There  are 
two  views  of  this  ordinance.  One  is  that  it  would 
suppress  a  nuisance.  Another  is  that  it  would  sup- 
press free  speech.  Elsewhere  it  has  been  found  that 
practically  no  harm  comes  from  letting  cranks  and 
street  spielers  let  off  steam.  It  would  seem  that  the 
police  might  easily  discourage  serious  abuse  of  the 
privilege  of  speaking  in  the  streets.  On  this  amend- 
ment the  Argonaut  will  vote  NO. 

No.  10  is  an  ordinance  regulating  the  use  of  the 
streets.  It  would  permit  jitney  buses  to  operate  on  all 
streets  at  all  times,  subject  only  to  such  regulations  as 
apply  to  all  other  traffic.  This  ordinance  was  proposed 
by  those  interested  in  the  jitney  traffic,  it  being  their 
answer  to  the  scheme  of  regulation  proposed  by  the 
board  of  supervisors.    Vote  NO. 

The  twenty-three  proposed  charter  amendments  found 
on  the  official  ballot  begin  with  No.  11. 

No.  11  raises  the  salary  of  the  city  and  county  attor- 
ney to  $10,000  per  year  and  makes  the  office  appointive 
by  the  mayor.     Vote  YES. 

Amendment  12  provides  for  the  election  of  all  mu- 
nicipal elective  officers  at  one  election,  by  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes  cast,  at  a  saving  of  approximately  $70,000 
per  year  to  the  city  treasury.    Vote  YES. 

No.  13  provides  for  the  appointment  of  police  judges 
by  the  mayor  for  terms  of  six  years  at  a  salary  of  $300 
per  month  each.  It  continues  the  present  incumbents 
in  office  until  January  18th.  The  merit  of  this  proposal 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  takes  the  police  judgeships  out 
of  elective  politics.    Vote  YES. 

No.  14  relates  to  the  preceding  amendment  (13),  but 
would  make  the  salary  of  police  judges  $400  per  month 
instead  of  $300.    Vote  YES. 

No.  15  provides  that  when  a  tax  levy  made  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  has  been  declared 
illegal  by  the  Supreme  Court  all  of  the  taxes  shall  be 
refunded  to  property-owners,  irrespective  of  whether 
protest  has  or  has  not  been  made.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  this  amendment  on  the  score  of  abstract 
justice.  However,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
carry  it  out  practically.     It  would  call  for  an  army  of 


clerks  and  accountants  and  it  would  require  a  special 
tax  in  a  very  considerable  sum  to  pay  the  bill.  The 
Argonaut  makes  no  recommendation. 

No.  16  provides  that  all  contracts  or  sub-contracts 
for  municipal  work  must  pay  a  minimum  of  $3  for 
eight  hours'  work,  regardless  of  where  within  the  state 
the  work  is  done,  and  also  regardless  of  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  where  the  work  is  done,  the  nature  of  the 
work,  or  the  cost  of  living  at  such  places.  This  is  an 
arbitrary  wage  proposal  presented  in  obedience  to  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  trades  unions.  It  under- 
takes to  regulate  matters  which  would  much  better  be 
left  to  the  ordinary  considerations  and  methods  of 
business.     Vote  NO. 

No.  17  authorizes  the  supervisors  to  accept  a  gift  of 
a  public  aquarium  and  to  maintain  it  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  $25,000  a  year.  Those  who  think  it  worth 
while  for  the  city  to  spend  $25,000  a  year  in  main- 
taining an  aquarium  as  a  public  entertainment  and 
attraction  will  vote  aye,  and  those  who  think  that  the 
city  would  better  decline  an  aquarium  and  save  its 
money  will  vote  no.  The  Argonaut  makes  no  recom 
mendation. 

No.  18  makes  the  decisions  of  the  fire  commission 
in  awarding  pensions  final  and  not  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  courts,  unless  in  case  of  clear  abuse  of  discretion. 
This  is  a  demand  for  special  legislation  of  doubtful 
propriety.  We  question  if  it  be  wise  to  give  any  group 
of  officials  authority  to  dispose  of  public  money  free 
from  any  kind  of  regulation.  The  Argonaut  makes  no 
recommendation. 

No.  19  gives  to  the  police  commission  the  same  power 
over  the  relief  and  pension  fund  of  the  department  as 
that  proposed  for  the  fire  commission  by  Amendment 
18.    The  Argonaut  makes  no  recommendation. 

No.  20  authorizes  the  supervisors  to  levy  any  tax 
that  may  be  necessary  to  make  good  any  deficit  in  the 
police  relief  and  pension  fund.  The  Argonaut  makes 
no  recommendation. 

No.  21  increases  the  salary  of  the  city  treasurer  from 
$4000  to  $8000  a  year  and  the  salary  of  his  book- 
keeper from  $2100  to  $2400.    Vote  NO. 

No.  22  authorizes  the  supervisors  to  propose  to  the 
people  an  ordinance  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  con- 
struction of  improvements  to  be  paid  for  by  special 
taxes.  Somebody  no  doubt  knows  what  this  means. 
The  Argonaut  has  not  been  able  to  discover  it  and 
therefore  will  vote  NO. 

No.  23  authorizes  the  supervisors  to  sell  certain 
school  lots  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  purchase 
of  additions  to  new  or  existing  school  sites.  Vote 
YES. 

No.  24  is  intended  to  stop  fraudulent  practice  in  con- 
nection with  petitions  for  the  initiative,  referendum,  or 
recall  and  reduce  the  expenses  of  verification.  Vote 
YES. 

No.  25  makes  the  state  law  in  relation  to  liens  on 
public  property  apply  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 
Vote  YES. 

No.  26  authorizes  the  supervisors  by  a  vote  of  fifteen 
members  to  change  street  grades  and  order  certain  work 
of  an  exceptional  character,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
leveling  of  Rincon  Hill,  which  can  not  be  carried  out 
under  the  present  law.    Vote  YES. 

No.  27  relates  to  the  former  amendment  and  provides 
a  method  of  assessing  the  cost  of  street  work.  Vote 
YES. 

No.  28  requires  the  written  consent  of  the  auditor 
and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  super- 
visors to  selection  of  depositories  of  city  funds.  The 
matter  does  not  seem  one  of  great  importance.  But 
certainly  it  is  better  that  the  custody  of  public  funds 
should  be  under  observation.     No  recommendation. 

No.  29  extends  the  civil  service  system  to  cover  all 
city  employees  now  in  service,  without  further  exam- 
ination. The  theory  is  that  this  amendment  will  make 
it  impossible  to  "remove  or  promote  employees  by  in- 
fluence."   This  project  smells  fishy.    Vote  NO. 

No.  30  provides  that  the  supervisors  shall  appoint 
the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  and  that  the  sealer 
shall  appoint  all  deputies  and  that  all  so  appointed  shall 
be  under  the  classified  service  and  hold  their  places 
permanently.     Vote  NO. 

No.  31  is  in  opposition  to  Amendment  13,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  police  judges  by  the 
mayor.  Amendment  31  provides  for  the  election  of 
police  judges,  its  purpose  being  to  defeat  the  proposal 
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of  Amendment  13  to  fill  these  places  by  appointment. 
Vote  NO. 

No.  32  increases  the  salaries  of  police  judges  from 
$3600  to  $4800  per  year.  Regardless  of  the  fate  of  any 
other  amendment,  vote  NO. 

No.  33  is  the  proposition  to  establish  a  "two-platoon" 
system  in  the  fire  department.  It  would  very  greatly 
increase  the  cost  of  the  department  without  adding  to 
its  efficiency.  The  main  argument  for  it  is  that  it 
would  give  the  firemen  shorter  hours  of  duty.  But 
this  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  pressing  matter 
when  it  is  considered  that  when  on  duty  firemen  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  round.    Vote  NO. 


The  Jitney  Menace. 

The  demand  of  the  jitney  operators  for  unrestricted 
privileges  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  is  properly 
subject  to  many  considerations.  First,  the  good  faith 
of  the  municipality  is  involved  under  various  con- 
tracts with  street-car  companies  which  have  made 
heavy  and  permanent  investment  upon  the  basis  of 
guaranteed  rights.  The  municipality  itself  has  a  heavy 
investment  in  street  transportation  which  will  be  sub- 
ject to  ruinous  competition  if  the  demands  of  the  jitney 
men  shall  find  authoritative  endorsement. 

There  is,  too,  involved  in  this  matter  an  issue  closely 
related  to  the  larger  fortunes  of  San  Francisco.  Local 
transportation  is  a  matter  of  prime  necessity  in  every 
city,  and  it  is  of  special  importance  in  a  city  of  hills 
like  San  Francisco.  Our  street-car  system,  for  all  that 
may  be  said  of  it,  has  been  the  making  of  the  city  as 
against  the  competition  of  the  region  beyond  the  bay. 
Mr.  Halladie's  invention  of  the  cable  railroad  checked 
a  movement  which  would  have  sent  thousands  of  house- 
holders to  the  Oakland  side;  and  the  trolley  car,  which 
has  now  largely  superseded  the  cable,  holds  population 
on  this  side  and  carries  it  far  out  toward  the  ocean 
beach.  If  this  system  shall  be  subjected  to  the  un- 
restricted rivalry  of  the  jitney  it  will  surely  be  crippled 
if  not  destroyed.  Population  will  turn  away  from  the 
more  westerly  districts.  Property  will  decline  in  value. 
Oakland,  easily  accessible,  will  be  the  gainer. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  friendship  or  favor  to  the  United 
Railroads.  It  is  first  of  all  a  matter  of  good  faith. 
After  that  it  is  a  matter  of  policy;  and  every  con- 
sideration of  policy  calls  for  regulation  of  jitney 
traffic.  If  jitneys  are  allowed  to  operate  freely,  then 
they  should  be  required  to  make  themselves  respon- 
sible, to  guarantee  definite  and  permanent  service,  and 
to  operate  under  conditions  which  on  the  one  hand  will 
protect  property  values  and  on  the  other  to  safeguard 
the  lives  of  those  using  the  public  streets.  If  this  may 
not  be  done — and  we  don't  see  how  it  can  be  done — 
then  jitney  service  is  not  practicable  or  desirable. 

The  demand  of  the  jitneys  for  the  same  privilege 
allowed  to  other  vehicles  is  a  specious  one.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  behind  it  there  is  one  condition 
fatal  to  the  good  faith  of  the  municipality,  and  another 
constituting  a  menace  to  the  larger  welfare  of  the  city. 

This  is  said  in  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
street-car  companies,  to  whom  special  privileges  have 
been  awarded  under  contract,  have  not  at  all  times  been 
faithful  to  their  obligations.  But  the  default  of  the 
street-car  companies  may  not  be  pleaded  as  justifying 
default  on  the  part  of  the  municipality.  The  city  has 
the  power  to  require  the  companies  to  perform  full) 
and  adequately  the  services  pledged  in  their  contracts. 
The  way  to  cure  such  deficiencies  as  there  may  be  in 
the  street-car  service  is  not  to  permit  a  demoralizing 
competition  upon  unequal  terms,  but  rather  to  hold  the 
companies  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  definite  letter  of  their 
engagements. 

■  ■^ 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Courteous  Reproof. 

Sanfrancisco,  October  30,  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut:  Who  in  hell  is  Sidney  Coryn.  I  have 
been  reading  his  pipe  dreams  for  the  last  two  years  under 
the  heading  The  Theatre  of  war.  He  is  as  ignorant  of  Bal- 
kan Geography  as  the  average  Russian  Moujik.  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  Argonaut  that  was  once  a  respectable  Journal  to 
have  such  a  hop  head  rum  soaked  dope  fiend  of  an  English- 
man bunko  its  publishers  into  the  belief  that  he  is  a  military 
expert.  I  could  go  to  any  soap  box  street  meeting  in  San- 
francisco  and  get  you  dozens  of  war  experts  like  him.  Seeing 
that  he's  English  and  knowing  so  much  about  Russia  as  he 
does  I'd  advise  you  to  send  him  to  Russia  and  let  him  take 
charge  of  the  Russian  and  Roumanian  armies.  He  is  at  least 
as  good  and  capable  as  Nicholas  Nicolavitch  and  the  Czar 
needs  brainy  men  like  him  or  if  he  would  like  to  fight  with- 
out going  to  Europe,  there  is  enough  of  Boer  and  Irish  blood 
in  me  to  meet  that  bum  anywhere  he  choose. 

Respectfully,  J.  Vander  Poorten  Burke, 

Room   86,    Manx   Hotel. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  fate  of  Roumania  still  hangs  in  the  balance,  but  at  the 
moment  of  writing  there  are  some  few  auguries  distinctly 
favorable  to  her.  On  the  northern  frontier,  from  the  toe  to 
the  ankle  of  the  Roumanian  boot,  she  seems  to  be  holding 
her  own  against  Falkenhayn  and  even  driving  him  back 
from  the  mountain  passes.  But  on  the  other  hand  Mack- 
ensen  is  having  his  own  way  in  the  Dobrudja,  although 
here,  too,  we  read  of  a  Roumanian  stand  and  of  a 
possible  staying  of  the  tide.  The  whole  of  the  line  from 
Costanza  to  Cernavoda  is  in  Mackensen's  hands,  and  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  this  is  a  railroad  line  and  that  it  con- 
nects with  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  into  Roumania.  The 
Danube  is  here  a  mile  wide  and  there  are  stretches  of  marsh 
on  both  sides.  Contrary  to  general  expectation  Mackenscn 
made  no  effort  to  cross  the  river  at  Cernavoda,  but  is  pur- 
suing his  way  northward  up  the  heel  of  the  boot.  Reports 
say  that  the  Roumanians  destroyed  the  bridge  before 
evacuating  Cernavoda,  but  this  would  not  prove  an  unex- 
pected embarrassment  to  Mackensen,  since  they  were  certain 
to  do  this.  To  cross  the  river  by  pontoons  would  be  a  serious 
and  perhaps  an  impossible  undertaking  if  there  were  any 
kind  of  Roumanian  defense  on  the  western  bank.  Evidently 
the  invasion  of  Roumania  proper  was  left  to  Falkenhayn. 
and  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  have  been  worsted  at  various 
points  along  the  700-mile  Transylvania  line  is  distinctly 
favorable  to  her.  Mackensen  has  probably  done  the  worst 
that  he  can  do  in  the  Dobrudja  unless  he  should  succeed  in 
crossing  the  Danube  either  at  Cernavoda  or  further  north. 
Indeed  he  must  cross  the  river  if  he  should  continue  to 
advance,  since  the  Danube  is  now  on  his  west  and  north  and 
the  Black  Sea  on  his  east.  But  he  is  not  likely  to  do  this 
unless  he  can  join  hands  with  Falkenhayn  coming  east- 
ward to  meet  him.  If  the  Roumanians  can  continue  to 
hold  back  Falkenhayn  from  his  intended  invasion  their 
condition  will  be  by  no  means  desperate.  With  the  coming 
of  winter  there  can  be  no  more  fighting  in  the  passes  and 
Roumania  will  then  be  comparatively  safe  except  at  the  Iron 
Gate  marking  the  narrow  frontier  between  Roumania  and 
Serbia,  where  an  invader  would  have  the  advantage  of  the 
Danube.  

There  is  no  need  to  resort  to  any  ingenious  theories  to 
explain  the  early  misfortunes  of  Roumania.  The  causes  lie  on 
the  face.  She  entered  the  war  before  she  was  ready,  and  she 
left  her  natural  defenses  behind  her  when  she  invaded  Tran- 
sylvania. As  a  result  her  inexperienced  and  untried  army 
was  brought  at  once  into  conflict  with  forces  that  have  been 
fighting  for  two  years,  and  that  were  led  with  consummate 
capacity  and  skill.  Karl  von  Wiegand  quotes  a  German  staff 
officer  as  saying,  "The  Roumanians  have  no  artillery  appar- 
ently," and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  German  reports  from 
Transylvania  make  no  mention  of  the  capture  of  guns.  The 
Dobrudja  army  was  probably  equally  lacking  in  generalship 
and  in  artillery.  It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  Roumania  does 
not  possess  guns  after  two  years  of  warning,  and  so  we  must 
believe  that  her  armies  were  sent  impetuously  into  the  field 
unprepared  and  unmunitioned.  There  will  probably  be  some 
lively  recriminations  when  the  time  comes  for  imputing  the 
blame.  

But  the  Roumanian  campaign  is  not  likely  to  continue  for 
long.  If  Roumania  is  not  crushed  at  once  she  will  soon  find 
that  the  pressure  is  slackening.  Germany  can  not  afford  to 
lose  much  time  in  winning  moral  victories  or  in  revenging 
herself  upon  small  principalities.  The  crushing  of  Roumania 
would,  of  course,  mean  more  than  this,  seeing  that  it  would 
bring  German  forces  to  the  south  of  Lemberg  and  immediately 
on  the  Russian  flank.  Now  here  we  have  the  main  object  of 
the  German  drive  upon  Roumania.  To  crush  a  small  enemy 
would  be  undoubtedly  good,  but  it  would  be  a  thousand  times 
better  to  bring  a  German  army  into  northern  Roumania  and 
to  throw  it  to  the  rear  of  the  Russian  line  that  is  threatening 
Lemberg.  When  Roumania  entered  the  war  she  gave  a  new 
opportunity  not  only  to  her  friends,  but  also  to  her  enemies. 
So  long  as  she  was  ,  neutral  she  provided  a  secure  terminal 
point  for  the  Russian  left  flank  in  Bukowina.  But  a  road, 
once  open,  can  be  used  in  either  direction,  and  the  Ger- 
mans are  evidently  intent  upon  making  it  a  highway  for  them- 
selves to  the  north.  If  it  is  remembered  that  the  main  Ger- 
man object  is  to  attack  the  southern  end  or  flank  of  the 
Russian  line  that  runs  from  Riga  to  Bukowina  we  shall  un- 
derstand at  once  the  exact  importance  of  the  Roumanian 
campaign  upon  the  main  strategy.  If  this  can  be  done  quickly 
by  a  move  through  Roumania  it  will  of  course  be  done.  But 
it  can  not  wait  upon  the  slow  conquest  and  invasion  of  Rou- 
mania. The  Russian  effort  to  move  westward  will  not  allow 
of  delays.  If  the  Russian  flank  can  not  be  turned  by  a  blow 
from  the  south  then  it  must  be  turned  by  direct  fighting  along 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Carpathians.  And  the  Russian 
movement  must  also  be  resisted  by  all  available  strength  on 
the  immediate  field  of  battle.  In  other  words,  if  the  German 
forces  in  Roumania  can  not  win  quickly  they  must  be  moved 
to  some  point  where  they  can  be  more  useful.  Germany 
naturally  wishes  to  destroy  Roumania.  She  wants  to  sustain 
Bulgaria  because  the  international  railroad  runs  through  Bul- 
garia. But  her  supreme  objective  is  the  Russian  army  in 
Galicia  and  Bukowina,  which  must  be  stopped  on  its  way  west- 
ward at  all  hazards.  And  the  best  of  all  ways  to  stop  it  is 
to  throw  a  force  at  its  flank  and  rear  through  Roumania. 


It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  why  Mackensen  did  not  try  to 
cross  the  Danube  at  Cernavoda  and  advance  directly  on 
Bucharest.     Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  had  the  retreating 


Roumanians  on  his  rear  as  well  as  a  defensive  Roumanian 
force  to  deal  with  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  The  cross- 
ing would  in  any  case  have  been  a  most  formidable  under- 
taking in  the  absence  of  the  Cernavoda  bridge,  and  perhaps 
an  impossible  undertaking  in  the- face  of  resistance.  More- 
over, we  may  doubt  if  the  taking  of  Bucharest  would  have 
advanced  the  German  plan  or  brought  them  nearer  to  a  quick 
frustration  of  the  Russian  advance  against  Lemberg.  Macken- 
sen's first  mission  is  obviously  to  destroy  the  Roumanian 
force  that  is  now  retreating  northward  up  the  Dobrudja. 
The  Danube  running  east  and  west  is  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  Dobrudja,  and  the  Roumanians  must  either  make 
a  stand  here,  as  they  seem  to  be  doing,  or  cross  on 
pontoon  bridges  or  be  captured.  Mackensen's  next  move  is 
problematical.  Doubtless  it  will  depend  on  Falkenhayn. 
Mackensen  and  Falkenhayn  occupy  respectively  the  west  and 
east  sides  of  the  Roumanian  bootleg  near  the  ankle.  Falken- 
hayn is  trying  to  force  his  way  eastward  through  the  Car- 
pathian passes,  evidently  with  a  view  to  a  juncture  with 
Mackensen  which  would  cut  off  the  whole  of  the  Roumanian 
foot.  Therefore  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  Mackensen's  inten- 
tion first  to  dispose  of  the  retreating  Roumanian  army  and 
then  to  cross  the  Danube  into  Roumania  and  join  hands  with 
Falkenhayn  for  a  northerly  march  on  the  Russian  flank.  But 
suppose  Falkenhayn  is  unable  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the 
plan,  as  now  seems  possible.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Macken- 
sen is  strong  enough  to  do  the  whole  thing  alone.  His  com- 
munications up  the  Dobrudja  must  already  be  difficult,  and 
daily  becoming  more  so.  Falkenhayn,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  whole  of  Hungary  behind  him.  So  will  Mackensen 
if  he  can  join  hands  with  Falkenhayn  across  Roumania.  But 
can  he  ?  Falkenhayn  seems  to  have  been  getting  the  worst 
of  it,  and  his  fortunes  must  have  a  vital  effect  on  those  of 
Mackensen.  Falkenhayn's  battle  is  evidently  the  one  to  be 
watched,  since  Mackensen  can  not  go  much  further  without 
him.  It  may  therefore  be  repeated  that  the  Roumanian  cam- 
paign in  its  present  form  must  come  soon  either  to  success 
or  to  an  end,  and  the  only  real  success  will  be  a  blow  at  the 
Russian  flank  now  resting  on  the  Carpathians.  And  it  may 
be  said  also  that  Mackensen  will  find  himself  in  a  dangerous 
position  if  Falkenhayn  should  fail  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the 
plan.  

The  story  would  of  course  be  a  very  different  one  if  Ger- 
many had  more  men.  But  her  deficiencies  in  this  respect  arc 
now  too  obvious  for  denial.  She  can  not  win  simultaneously 
at  more  than  one  point.  Indeed  if  we  read  of  a  marked  suc- 
cess at  one  place  we  may  confidently  expect  to  hear  of  3 
reverse  somewhere  else.  Her  victories  in  Roumania  are  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  French  attack  at  Verdun,  an  attack 
so  successful  that  we  may  almost  say  that  there  was  no 
resistance.  She  can  still  concentrate  her  forces  at  various 
points  and  in  tremendous  strength,  but  she  does  it  by  dan- 
gerous transfers  that  instantly  lay  her  open  to  damaging 
counter  blows.  No  doubt  the  element  of  surprise  entered 
into  the  Verdun  victory,  but  it  could  not  have  been  a  very 
large  element.  Experienced  soldiers  are  not  easily  taken  by 
surprise.  The  Crown  Prince  must  have  known  that  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen,  although  he  may  not  have  known 
just  when  and  where.  The  French  aviators  had  been  ex- 
traordinarily active  and  there  was  the  usual  preliminary  bom- 
bardment, although  not  a  long  one.  Actually  there  was  noth- 
ing mysterious  about  the  German  reverse  at  Verdun.  There 
were  not  enough  men,  nor  anything  like  enough  men,  to  guard 
the  lines.  They  had  been  transferred  to  the  Sorarae  and  to 
Russia.  They  must  have  been  transferred  reluctantly,  seeing 
that  the  importance  of  the  Verdun  territory  is  obvious.  It 
guards  the  great  German  salient  at  St.  Mihiel  and  it  is  a 
safeguard  to  Metz.  To  suppose  that  the  Germans  were  in- 
different or  careless  is  to  cast  a  reflection  upon  their  military 
skill  that  they  do  not  deserve.  It  was  a  case  of  compulsion. 
The  battles  on  the  Somme  and  in  Galicia  demanded  that  fhe 
Verdun  garrison  be  weakened,  and  with  the  result  that  we 
now  see.  The  victories  in  Roumania,  the  defense  of  the 
Somme,  were  at  the  cost  of  Verdun.  It  was  a  heavy  price 
to   pay.      Perhaps  too   heavy. 


Germany  now  finds  that  her  difficulties  have  been  enor- 
mously increased.  It  was  she  who  decreed  the  first  great 
Verdun  battle,  and  she  withdrew  from  it  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  the  Somme  defense.  It  is  now  France  who  de- 
crees the  second  Verdun  battle,  while  the  Somme  fight  still 
continues  and  while  the  battle  line  in  the  east  is  steadily 
lengthening.  If  Fort  Vaux  should  fall,  the  whole  of  the  great 
Verdun  battle  will  be  neutralized.  The  vital  lines  will  be 
where  they  were  before  it  began.  There  will  be  nothing  to 
show  for  those  many  months  of  tremendous  strife  except  the 
graves.  The  territorial  and  strategic  results  are  striking 
enough,  but  that  the  French  should  be  able  to  aim  so  heavy 
a  blow  is  still  more  remarkable.  Germany  must  now  follow 
the  initiative  of  France.  She  must  send  men  to  Verdun  in 
large  numbers,  and  at  a  time  when  she  can  least  spare  them. 
Every  yard  of  the  battle  line  east  and  west  must  respond  in 
some  way  to  this  great  French  success.  That  the  Allied 
offensive  should  be  confined  to  the  Somme  was  improbable 
from  the  first,  as  has  been  said  more  than  once  in  this  column. 
The  Allied  plan  is  to  extend,  not  to  concentrate.  The  result 
of  the  Somme  offensive  on  so  narrow  a  front  was  a  piling  up 
of  the  German  defensive  forces,  which  must  be  drawn  from 
other  points.  The  obvious  policy  was  to  allow  that  piling 
up  process  to  reach  its  maximum  and  then  to  strike  heavily 
at  the  point  that  was  the.  most  depleted.  The  Allies  have 
here  the  advantage  of  numbers,  and  this  means  the  advan- 
tage of  the  initiative.  They  can  attack  on  two  poi 
taneously.  Or  they  can  alternate  their  attacks  u  i 
transfer    of   men.      This   is   what   they    have    done    . 


THE    ARGONAUT 


November  4,  1916. 


and   it   is   quite  likely  that   we   may   see   a  third  western   area 

brought    into    the    conflict. 

The  French  attack  at  Verdun  will  probably  dislocate  the 
intended  German  counter-offensive  in  Picardy.  There  has 
certainly  been  a  massing  of  Germans  to  the  north  in  order 
to  delay  the  British  advance  on  Bapaume  that  was  becoming 
grave.  We  are  told  that  the  emperor  himself  was  directing 
the  northern  preparations,  and  we  now  know  that  they  were 
made  at  the  cost  of  the  German  lines  around  Verdun.  Ger- 
many must  now  either  let  the  French  have  their  way  around 
Verdun  or  she  must  bring  more  men  from  Picardy  to  oppose 
them.  And  if  she  brings  more  men  from  Picardy  she  will 
expose  herself  to  new  and  quicker  attacks  there.  She  can 
hardly  show  herself  indifferent  to  Verdun  and  to  the  results 
that  may  easily  follow  a  continued  French  offensive  there. 
It  is  one  more  evidence  of  the  patent  fact  that  a  German 
success  can  be  won  only   at  the  cost  of  a  reverse  elsewhere. 


The  heavy  fighting  in  the  immediate  future  will  probably 
be  over  a  wider  area  than  ever  before.  There  is  every  in- 
dication that  the  Russian  volcano  is  on  the  point  of  blazing 
forth  again  after  a  month  of  compression.  A  calm  on  the 
Russian  front  is  always  ominous,  and  indeed  it  seems  to  be 
already  broken.  Winter  may  take  some  of  the  edge  off  the 
actual  fighting,  but  it  will  not  relieve  the  pressure.  There 
will  be  no  opportunity  for  recuperation.  Indeed  the  winter 
in  Russia  will  mean  the  solidification  of  the  swamps,  and 
facilities  for  marsh  fighting  that  do  not  now  exist.  Russia 
has  been  bringing  up  vast  new  forces  to  the  front  and  she 
now  has  as  many  men  as  she  can  use.  At  any  moment  we 
may  hear  of  a  new  Italian  advance  upon  Trieste,  while  the 
Italians  passing  through  Albania  are  already  threatening  the 
Bulgarian  flank  at  Monastir.  A  happy  Christmas  in  Europe 
seems  improbable.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  November  1,  1916. 


The  Ottoman  government  has  undertaken  a  great 
irrigation  project  for  the  Adana  Plain  (the  Cilicia  of 
antiquity )  which  may  require  ten  years  for  its  com- 
pletion.'  This  project  contemplates  the  regulation  of 
the  three  rivers  which  water  the  plain — the  Saihun.  the 
Shihan.  and  the  Berdan  Shah — and  will  open  up  to  agri- 
culture 494,200  acres  of  land,  much  of  which  is  at 
present  arid.  It  is  estimated  that  the  completion  of 
this  irrigation  project  and  the  introduction  of  ferti- 
lizers and  agricultural  machinery  will  increase  many 
fold  the  Turkish  production  of  cotton,  sugar  cane, 
lemons,  oranges,  and  olives.  A  part  of  the  irrigation 
works  will  he  put  in  operation  within  the  next  eighteen 
months.  When  these  irrigation  works  are  completed 
the  Adana  Plain  will  be  the  most  favored  portion  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  for  it  already  possesses  splendid 
transportation  facilities.  The  plain  is  traversed  by  the 
Bagdad  Railway,  and.  in  addition.  Adana  is  connected 
with  Mersina  by  rail. 

— «*-**=— — 

Besides  the  detailed  investigations  of  the  methods  of 
making  newsprint  paper,  and  of  the  production  of 
paper  from  woods  hitherto  unused  for  that  purpose, 
which  have  been  conducted,  kraft  paper,  which  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  best  on  the  market,  has  been 
produced  experimentally  at  the  Federal  forest  products 
laboratory  from  longleaf-pine  mill-waste.  This  kraft 
paper  is  brown  in  color  and  is  very  much  stronger  than 
ordinary  papers.  It  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
and.  cut  into  strips,  is  spun  or  twisted  into  thread 
which  is  then  woven  into  onion  and  coffee  bags, 
matting,  suitcases,  and  wall  covering  similar  to  burlap, 
and  furniture  closely  resembling  that  made  from  reeds, 
as  well  as  other  articles  of  common  use. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


A  novel  method  of  preserving  frescoes,  recently  dis- 
covered by  a  Japanese,  consists  in  coating  them  with 
thin  glass,  which  is  made  to  adhere  through  the  agency 
of  specially  prepared  chemicals.  The  new  method  is 
said  to  make  the  frescoes  proof  against  the  injurious 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  stated  that  chemicals 
used  to  make  the  glass  adhere  are  an  alkaline  element 
and  caustic  nitrogen  combined  at  a  heat  of  about  300 
degrees  Centigrade.  The  inventor  has  applied  to  the 
authorities  to  have  his  method  used  for  the  preservation 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  Horyuji  Temple,  the  oldest  in 
Japan. 

Kansas  claims  to  have  the  largest  irrigated  farm  in 
this  country,  consisting  of  55.000  acres.  The  land  is 
located  in  what  is  known  as  the  Shallow  Water  basin 
in  Finney  and  Scott  counties.  This  basin  is  an  old 
lake.  The  water  supply  from  shallow  wells  is  inex- 
haustible, three  pumps  operating  from  the  same  well 
and  throwing  water  at  the  rate  of  10,000  gallons  a 
minute  can  lower  the  water  stratum  only  fifteen  inches 
when  pumping  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  and  the  watei 
returns  to  the  proper  level  in  two  minutes  after  the 
pumps  stop. 

Mint  plants  are  widely  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Japanese  city  of  Yamagata.  In  October  they  are 
cut  ar  1  hung  up  to  dry  in  front  of  every  village  house 
so  that  the  air  north  of  Yamagata  is  filled  with  sweet 
fagra-ice. 


A     many  as  seventy  languages  or  dialects  are  said 
be  -poken  in  the  one  city  of  Tiriis.  in  Asiatic  Russia. 


Norembega. 
The  winding  way  the  serpent  takes 

The  mystic  water  took. 
From  where,  to  count  its  beaded  lakes. 

The  forest  sped  its  brook. 

A  narrow  space,   'twixt  shore  and  shore. 

For  sun  or  stars  to  fall. 
While  evermore,  behind,  before, 

Closed  in  the   forest  wall. 

The  dim  wood  hiding  underneath 

Wan  flowers  without   a  name  : 
Life   tangled   with    decay   and    death. 

League  after  league  the  same. 

Unbroken   over  swamp   and   hill 

The  rounding  shadow  lay, 
Save  where  the  river  cut  at  will 

A  pathway  to  the  day. 

Beside  that  track  of  air  and  light, 

Weak  as  a  child  unweaned. 
At  shut  of  day  a  Christian  knight 

Upon  his  henchman  leaned. 

The  embers  of  the  sunset's  fires 

Along  the  clouds  burned  down  ; 
"I  see."  he  said,  "the  domes  and  spires 

Or  Xorembega  town." 

"Alack!  the  domes,  O  master  mine. 

Are  golden  clouds  on  high : 
Yon  spire  is  but  the  branchless  pine 

That  cuts  the  evening  sky." 

''Oh,  hush  and  hark  !     What  sounds  are  these 

But  chants  and  holy  hymns?" 
"Thou  hear'st  the  breeze  that  stirs  the  trees 

Through  all  their  leafy  limbs." 

"Is  it  a  chapel  bell  that  fills 

The   air  with  its  low  tone?" 
"Thou  hear'st  the  tinkle  of  the  rills. 

The  insect's  vesper  drone." 

"The  Christ  be  praised  ! — He  sets  for  me 

A  blessed  cross  in  sight !" 
"Now,  nay,  'tis  but  yon  blasted  tree 

With  two  gaunt  arms  outright !" 

"Be  it  wind  so  sad  or  tree  so   stark, 

It  mattereth  not,   my  knave ; 
Methinks  to  funeral  hymns   I   hark. 

The  cross  is  for  my  grave! 
"My  life  is  sped;   I  shall  not  see 

My  home-set  sails  again  ; 
The  sweetest  eyes  of  Xormandie 

Shall  watch  for  me  in  vain. 
"Yet   onward  still  to  ear  and  eye 

The  baffling  marvel  calls; 
I   fain  would  look  before  I  die 

On  Xorembega's  walls. 
"So,  haply,  it  shall  be  thy  part 

At  Christian  feet  to  lay 
The  mystery  of  the  desert's  heart 

My  dead   hand  plucked  away. 
"Leave  me  an  hour  of  rest;  go  thou 

And  look  from  yonder  heights; 
Perchance  the   valley   even   now 

Is  starred  with  city  lights." 
The  henchman  climbed  the  nearest  hill. 

He  saw  nor  tower  nor  town, 
But,  through  the  drear  woods.  lone  and  still. 

The  river  rolling  down. 
He  heard  the  stealthy  feet  of  things 

Whose  shapes  he  could  not  see. 
A  flutter   as  of  evil   wings. 

The  fall  of  a  dead  tree. 

The  pines  stood  black  against  the  moon. 

A  sword  of  fire  beyond ; 
He  heard  the  wolf  howl,  and  the  loon 

Laugh  from  his  reedy  pond. 
He  turned  him  back  ;  "O  master  dear, 

We  are  but  men  misled ; 
And  thou  hast  sought  a  city  here 

To  find  a  grave  instead." 
"As  God  shall  will !  what  matters  where 

A  true  man's  cross  may  stand, 
So  Heaven  be  o'er  it  here  as  there 

In  pleasant   Norman  land  ? 

"These  woods,  perchance,  no  secret  hide 

Of  lordly  tower  and  hall ; 
Yon  river  in  its  wanderings  wide 

Has  washed  no  city  wall ; 
"Yet  mirrored  in  the  sullen  stream 

The  hoh-  stars  are  given  : 
Is  Xorembega,  then,   a  dream 

Whose   waking  is  in   Heaven? 

"No  builded  wonder  of  these  lands 

My  weary  eyes  shall  see : 
A  city  never  made  with  hands 

Alone  awaiteth  me — 

" 'Urbs  Syon    mystica' ;   I   see 

Its  mansions  passing  fair. 
'Condita   ccrlo' ;   let  me  be. 

Dear  Lord,  a  dweller  there!" 
Above  the  dying  exile  hung 

The  vision  of  the  bard, 
As   faltered  on  his  failing  tongue 

The  song  of  good  Bernard. 

The  henchman  dug  at  dawn   a  grave 

Beneath  the  hemlocks  brown. 
And  to   the  desert's  keeping  gave 

The  lord  of  fief  and  town. 

Years  after,  when  the  Sieur  Champlain 

Sailed  up  the  unknown   stream. 
And  X'orembega  proved  again 

A  shadow  and  a  dream. 
He  found  the  Xorman's  nameless  grave 

Within  the  hemlock's  shade, 
And,   stretching' wide  its  arms  to  save. 

The  sign  that  God  had  made. 
The  cross-boughed  tree  that  marked  the  spot 

And  made  it  holy  ground : 
He  needs  the  earthly  city  not 

Who   hath   the   heavenly   found. 

— John    Grecnlcaf   Wh  ittier. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Cardinal  Delia  Volpe.  camerlingo  of  the  papacy,  re- 
ported in  a  dying  condition  a  few  days  ago,  was  at  the 
time  of  his  elevation  to  the  cardinalate  the  maggior- 
domo  of  the  Pope  and  controlled  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  papal  residence.  The  camerlingo.  by  virtue 
of  the  office,  becomes  acting  Pope  during  the  inter- 
regnum between  the  demise  of  the  Pontiff  and  the  ele- 
vation of  a  successor. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  RosenowT,  who  has  finally  succeeded 
in  isolating  the  germ  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  in- 
fantile paralysis,  is  head  of  the  bacteriological  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayo  Foundation  at  Rochester,  Minnesota. 
He  was  invited  to  Xew  York  to  study  the  disease,  and 
began  his  experiments  on  a  scale  which  had  been  im- 
possible during  his  earlier  experiments  in  Minnesota. 
The  germ  which  he  has  isolated  was  found  in  the  ton- 
sils of  children  suffering  from  infantile  paralysis. 

Bunji  Susuki,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Japan 
to  attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  is  president  of  the  Laborer's  Friendly 
Societv  of  Japan,  an  organization  as  near  a  trades 
union  as  the  imperial  government  will  permit.  Dr. 
Susuki  is  a  graduate  of  the  Imperial  University,  who 
became  a  journalist,  and  then,  as  private  secretary  for 
one  of  the  leading  American  missionaries,  was  led  to 
take  an  interest  in  ethical  and  social  phases  of  the 
native  labor  problem. 

M.  Auguste  Rodin,  sculptor,  painter,  and  etcher,  has 
at  last  prevailed  upon  the  French  government  to  accept 
the  gift  of  his  works  and  art  collections.  He  has 
thereby  added  one  more  to  a  list  of  triumphs  over 
public  opinion.  A  native  of  Paris,  the  present  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Societv  of  Painters.  Sculptors, 
and  Engravers  began  his  career  as  a  workman  in  the 
Barye  and  Carrier-Belleuse  ateliers,  and  boasts  of 
having  always  lived  as  a  laborer,  the  mere  pleasure  of 
work  having,  he  says,  made  him  endure  everything. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Richard  H.  Peirse,  who  has  been 
appointed  naval  member  of  the  British  board  of  inven- 
tion, has  served  in  the  navy  for  thirty-two  years.  His 
first  active  service  was  at  the  bombardment  of  Alexan- 
dria as  a  lieutenant  on  the  Inflexible.  Later  he  served 
in  the  Egyptian  war.  and  finally  received  a  command 
during  the  South  African  war.  His  more  important 
duties  have  included  the  command  of  the  East  Indies 
station,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1912,  and  the 
command  of  the  first  battle  squadron  of  the  home  fleet. 

King  Ferdinand  of  Roumania  is  a  German  and  a 
Hohenzollern.  His  elder  brother.  Prince  William,  has, 
since  Roumania  entered  the  war.  issued  an  official  pro- 
nunciamento  expelling  Ferdinand  from  the  family. 
Prince  William,  years  ago,  decided  to  be  a  German 
prince  instead  of  a  Roumanian  king.  He  renounced  his 
right  to  succeed  his  uncle.  King  Charles  I,  and  thus 
Ferdinand  became  a  substitute  heir  apparent.  William 
did  not  renounce  his  rights  as  head  of  the  family  of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  and  he  now  asserts  these 
rights  forcefully  and  picturesquely. 

Viscount  Kaneko,  one  of  Japan's  most  interesting 
statesmen,  is  unpopular  in  some  quarters  because  of  his 
pro-Americanism.  He  understands  this  country  and  its 
institutions  thoroughly,  having  been  educated  in  the 
Rice  Grammar  School  of  Boston,  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  and  Harvard  College.  He  was  in  college  with 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  knows  him  well.  "I  have 
camped  out  with  American  boys,"  he  said  recently. 
"and  lived  with  them  in  their  homes.  In  every  home 
they  had  family  prayers,  and  at  first  when  they  kneeled 
down  I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  but  I  soon  learned." 

George  Fillmore  Swain,  appointed  chairman  of  the 
board  of  engineers  employed  to  place  a  valuation  on 
the  railways  of  Canada,  is  professor  of  civil  engineer- 
ing in  Harvard  University.  From  1887  to  1914  he  was 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Massachusetts  railway  com- 
mission, and  from  1894  to  1913  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Boston  transit  commission.  In  1910  he  was  employed 
by  the  Massachusetts  railway  commission  to  make  an 
appraisal  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Xewr  York. 
Xew  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad,  and  he  has  since 
done  similar  expert  work  for  the  Chicago  elevated  road 
and  for  the  Xew  York  Central.  Professor  Swain  has 
had  recognition  from  European  societies,  and  has  been 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
He  is  a  native  of  California. 

George  Andrew  Reisner.  who  has  recently  made  im- 
portant discoveries  relative  to  ancient  Ethiopia,  is  di- 
rector of  an  expedition  jointly  supported  by  Harvard 
University  and  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Dr. 
Reisner  and  his  aids  have  been  working  at  Gebel 
Barkal.  250  miles  up  the  Xile  from  Kerman.  in  the 
province  of  Dongola.  He  has  found  remains  of  the 
civilization  there  between  the  years  1600  B.  C.  and  100 

A.  D.     He  is  a  native  of  Indianapolis,  and  wron  his  A. 

B.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  at  Harvard,  where  he  specialized 
in  Semitic  languages.  After  an  apprenticeship  of  a 
year  as  an  assistant  in  the  Royal  Museum  in  Berlin, 
where  he  worked  in  the  Egyptian  department,  he  re- 
turned to  Harvard  and  began  to  teach.  In  1899  he 
went  to  Egypt  to  explore  its  soil  for  the  University 
of  California. 
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Safety  First  for  All  Streets 

Vote  "NO"  on  Amendment  10 

and  protect  the   public  from  the  peril  of  unregulated  jitney  buses 


If  Amendment  10  Is  Passed: 

All  existing  Police  Jitney  regulations  will 
be  nullified  and  the  jitneys  will  be 
able  to  run  over  all  streets  at  all 
hours  without  special  restrictions 
of  any  kind  and  without  paying  for  the 
privilege. 

Market  Street  will  again  become  thronged 
with  hundreds  of  jitneys  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  constituting  a  vital 
danger  to  women  and  children  and 
a  constant  menace  to  all  pedestrians  and 
to  other  vehicles. 


Jitney  competition  with  Municipal  Rail- 
way lines  will  endanger  the  contin- 
uance of  the  present  operating  profit 
of  the  road  and  may  strike  a  death- 
blow at  the  city's  entire  programme  of 
municipal  ownership. 

Property  values  in  the  city's  finest  busi- 
ness district  will  depreciate,  and  the 
resulting  deficit  in  the  city's  income 
will  have  to  be  met  by  increased 
taxation  that  is  bound  to  affect  residential 
property. 

The  jitneys  will  not  be  required  to  continue 
their  service  on  specified  runs,  nor 
under  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions nor  when  opportunity  offers 
for  them  to  desert  their  routes  for  rent 
car  loads. 


If  Amendment  10  Is  Defeated: 

The  jitneys  will  not  be  denied  any  privilege 
they  now  possess,  but  will  be  re- 
quired to  conform  to  existing  regu- 
lations which  have  been  put  in 
force  to  insure  public  safety  and  con- 
venience. 


Market  Street  will  be  kept  clear  of  the 
jitneys  during  the  five  and  a  half 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
when  that  thoroughfare  is  most 
frequented  by  shoppers  and  the  greatest 
throng  of  pedestrians. 

The  police  will  be  enabled  to  regulate  jit- 
ney routes  in  a  manner  to  prevent 
unrestricted  competition  with  Mu- 
nicipal Railway  lines  and  to  keep 
traffic  under  control  for  the  safe  passage 
of  fire  apparatus. 

Safety  regulations,  which  have  reduced 
the  number  of  Market  Street  auto- 
mobile accidents  by  one  half  since 
the  jitneys  were  diverted  to  Mission 
Street  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  will  be 
continued. 

Persons  injured  by  jitneys  will  be  guar- 
anteed financial  recourse  through 
the  maintenance  of  bonds  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  personal 
accident  judgments  rendered  against  jit- 
ney owners. 


The  present  jitney  regulations,  which  the  passage  of  Amendment  No.  10  would  nullify,  have  the 
endorsement  of  Mayor  Rolph,  Chief  of  Police  White,  Fire  Chief  Murphy,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the 
Grand  Jury,  the  Civic  League  of  Improvement  Clubs,  the  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Down- 
town Association,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Fillmore  Street  Improvement  Association,  the  San 
Francisco  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the  San  Francisco  Apartment'  House  Owners'  Association,  the 
Lincoln  School  Property  Tenants'  Association,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets  Improvement  Club,  the 
Fillmore  Street  Merchants  and  Property  Owners'  Association,  the  Market  Street  Association  and  all  the 
leading  improvement  clubs  and  district  organizations. 


Vote  "NO"  on  Amendment  10 
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An  Indictment  of  Picketing 


To  the  Men  and  Women  of  San  Francisco: 


San    Franciscans  are- 
and  ORDER. 


and  during   the  past   three  months  have  been — indisputably  committed  to  LAW 


By  your  presence  at  that  great  mass  meeting  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  on  July  26 — a  meeting  of  6000  patriotic,  fearless  citizens  called  to 
protest  aaginst  the  ineradicable  horror  of  the  bomb  outrage  of  Preparedness  Day — YOU  MEN  AXD  WOMEN  OF  SAX  FRANCISCO  COM- 
MITTED YOURSELVES  TO  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  YOUR  CITY  from  the  stain  that  had  been  put  on  it. 

TO  THOSE  OF  YOU  WHO  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  on  November  7  the  opportunity  is  presented  to  make  a  genuine  and 
effective  beginning. 

There  are  conditions  here  within  our  city  which  demand  IMMEDIATE  CORRECTION.  It  is  for  you  to  correct  them,  who  are  patriotic, 
loyal  and  ambitious  for  your  city,  you  men  and  women  who  rebuilt  a  great  city  almost  overnight  after  the  most  destructive  fire  of  history,  and 
who  then,  within  a  decade  after  the  rebuilding  of  that  city,  builded  a  world's  international  exposition  that  was  and  will  remain  the  wonder 
of  the  ages. 

Among  other  conditions  there  is  a  particular  and  a  peculiar  factor  in  San  Francisco  that  has  constantly  resulted  in  BAD  ADYERTISE- 
MENT  for  our  city  abroad  and  for  DISTURBED  CONDITIONS  of  our  city  at  home. 

That  is  PICKETING. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  PEACEFUL  picketing  any  more  than  there  can  be  LAWFUL  lynching  or  PEACEFUL  mobbing. 

THE  PUBLIC  STREETS  MUST  NOT  BE  USED  FOR  PRIVATE  STRIFE. 

Picketing  invariably  leads  to  violence.     Picketing"s  only  hope  of  success  is  by  and  through  \"IOLENCE. 

From  the  records  of  the  police  stations  and  the  emergency  hospitals  of  San  Francisco  there  is  given  herewith  an  irrefutable  record  of  the 
OUTRAGE  AND  CRIME  THAT  RESULT  FROM  PICKETING.  If  there  were  any  such  thing  as  PEACEFUL  picketing— and  there  is 
no  such  thing — there  could  be  published  no  such  indictment  as  is  herewith  submitted  of  MURDER.  VIOLENCE,  and  INSULTS  that  have 
been  the  direct  result  of  picketing  in  but  two  of  the  industrial  strifes  during  the  present  year  in  San  Francisco. 

The  following  is  a  PARTIAL  and  INCOMPLETE  record  of  insults,  assaults,  and  acts  of  violence  caused  directly  by  pickets  in  the  present 
culinary  workers'  strike.  The  list  is  incomplete.  It  gives  only  those  cases  that  have  hospital  or  police  records.  Numerous  other  cases  have 
occurred  where  the  victim  did  not  report  his  case — or  her  case,  for  women  have  been  the  particular  objects  of  insults  from  pickets — to  the 
police. 

Here  is  an  indictment  before  which  PICKETING  MUST  FALL  and  here  is  a  record  that  ever)-  man  and  woman  in  San  Francisco  capable 
of  voting  on  November  7  must  bring  to  a  decisive  end  for  all  time  in  San  Francisco  by  voting  YES  on  ORDINANCE  8  to  prohibit  picketing: 

CULINARY  WORKERS'  STRIKE 


Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 
Sept. 


Thomas  J.  Ryan,  union  picket,  stationed  in  front  of  the  Particular 
Lunch,  86  Market  Street,  entered  the  restaurant,  swore  vilely  at 
the  young  woman  cashier  and  hurled  a  plate  of  food  at  her.  He 
was  found  guilty  of  disturbing  the  peace  and  given  15  davs  in 
jaiL 

1 4 George  Dementa,  found  guilty  of  disturbing  the  peace :  used  vulgar 

language  at  Chris's  Restaurant,  282  O'Farrell  Street 

\Q Sam  Volos,  arrested  for  malicious  mischief.     Participated  in  fight  in 

which    plate-glass    window    at    the    restaurant    of    Chris    Claulv, 
219  -O'Farrell  Street,  was  broken. 

21 Daune  Alberton,  arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace  at  Sunset  Cafe- 
teria, 106  Third  Street.  The  Court  held  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  convict,  but  warned  defendant  that  all  he  would  be  allowed 
to  do  is  to  patrol  his  beat  and  announce  ''unfair  house  to 
organized  labor." 


.Miss  J.  Olsen,  leaving  Red  Cherry  Restaurant,  1507  Polk  Street, 
followed  by  hulking  ruffian  at  orders  from  picket  who  threatened 
her,  saying.  "If  you  ever  put  your  foot  in  that  restaurant  again 
we'll  fix  you." 


1 5 George  Gilbert,  member  of  the  Waiters'  Union,  who  offered  to  secure 

waiters  for  San  Francisco  Restaurant  Men's  Association,  at- 
tacked and  badly  betaen  at  O'Farrell  and  Powell  Streets.  Beat- 
ing administered  by  union  men  with  whom  Gilbert  fonnerly 
worked.  Gilbert  was  admonished :  "You  better  leave  town  and 
never  try  and  get  another  waiter's  job  in  San  Francisco." 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept. 
Sept 

Sept. 

Oct 

Oct 


1  Q Diners  in   Portola  Louvre,    Heidelberg,   Hof  Brau,   Odeon  and   other 

cafes   forced   to    leave    when    former   waiter    of    Portola   Louvre 
~~  scattered   numerous  bombs  on   the  floors   of  these   cafes,   which 

when  stepped  on  produced  an  obnoxious  odor.  A  villainous  and 
filthy  piece  of  work. 

Q1  ,  Tohn  Phillips,  former  union  employee  of  the  California  Cafe,  found 
guilty  of  being  one  of  two  men  who  beat  John  EsseL  a  baker, 
Essel  having  several  teeth  knocked  out.  Allowed  freedom  on 
a  suspended  sentence  of  30  days  on  his  own  recognizance. 

23 Tom  Hronis,  union  picket,  arrested  for  assaulting  with  a  knife  the 

manager  of  Chris's  Restaurant,  282  O'Farrell  Street.  Repri- 
manded by  Police  Judge  Oppenheim  and  permitted  to  go  on  good 
behavior. 

28 John  Meade,  picket  at  Maye's  Oyster  House,  Polk  and  Sutter  Streets, 

arrested    for   disturbing   the   peace    for   using  profane    language. 

2Q Bruno  Jackel,   Manager  Emporium   Bakery.  Jones  and   Ellis   Streets, 

badly  beaten  by  two  men  who  had  been  picketing  in  front  of  the 
Emporium  Bakery- 

2Q Picket  stationed  in  front  of  store  of  Miss  M.  Rasmussen,  1530  Polk 

Street,  insulted  women  patrons  by  crying.  "No  decent  woman 
would  patronize  an  open  shop." 

Al  McGowan,  Freda  Thresher  and  Mabel  Wyle  arrested  for  creating 
a  disturbance  while  picketing,  under  guise  of  selling  newspapers 
in  front  of  Dunham's  Restaurant,  177  Second  Street.  Dismissed 
by  Judge  Oppenheim  with  warning  against  second  offense. 

g Antone    Milani,    arrested    for   disturbing  the   peace,    while  picketing. 

under  the  guise  of  selling  newspapers,  in  front  of  Swan's  Restau- 
rant, 140  O'Farrell  Street.     Case  dismissed  in  Police  Court. 
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List  of  Assaults  Continued 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 


7 Sydney  F.   Brewer  and   Frank  Williams,   arrested  for  disturbing  the 

peace;  charged  with  having  acted  in  a  loud  and  boisterous  man- 
ner while  picketing,  under  the  guise  of  selling  newspapers,  in 
front  of  the  Silver  Moon  Restaurant,  48  Fifth  Street.  Case  dis- 
missed by  Police  Judge  Oppenheim,  with  instructions  to  use  no 
more  loud  language. 

1  | Chester  Small,   Gus  Cummings   and  Harry   Beck,   pickets  in  front  of 

Sunset  Cafeteria,  40  O'Farrell  Street,  arrested  for  disturbing  the 
peace.  They  were  charged  with  having,  while  picketing,  become, 
under  the  guise  of  selling  newspapers,  boisterous  and  interfering 
with  customers  of  the  restaurant.  They  were  reprimanded  by  the 
Court  and  ordered  to  picket  elsewhere  in  the  future. 

1] Thomas  Vulkivich,  picket  arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace  in  front 

of  Fashion  Grill,  171  O'Farrell  Street,  charged  with  using  obscene 
language  toward  an  employee  of  the  restaurant,  and  was  ordered 
by  the  Court  not  to  picket  in  this  vicinity  in  the  future. 

lO Otto   Schlensing,   arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace  to   force  patrons 

of  the  Hof  Brau  Cafe  to  accept  copies  of  the  Culinary  Workers' 
paper.  Case  dismissed  by  Police  Judge  Oppenheim  with  a 
reprimand. 

I  Q Henry    Weick,    union    picket,    arrested    for   disturbing   the    peace    at 

Sunset  Cafeteria,  40  O'Farrell  Street.  Reprimanded  by  Police 
Judge  Fitzpatrick  and  permitted  freedom  on  his  own  recog- 
nizance for  90  days.  This  restaurant  had  an  injunction  against 
picketing  from  Judge  Hunt. 

OZ\ John  Sambraillo,   Louis   Davis   and  Charles  Katich,  pickets,   arrested 

"~  '  for  disturbing  the  peace  and  insulting  patrons  of  Meley's  Lunch 

Parlor,  333  Davis  Street.  Dismissed  by  Police  Judge  Oppen- 
heim. Sambraillo  being  most  offensive  was  instructed  by  the 
Judge  to  keep  away  from  the  lunch  parlor  in  future. 


Oct         21 Charles  Schavich,  Harry  McDonald  and  George  Bloomquist,  pickets, 

arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace  by  interfering  with  customers 
of  the  Rialto  Restaurant,  1113  Market  Street.  Dismissed  by 
Police  Judge  Sullivan,  October  23,  on  the  ground  that  the 
arrests  were  made  by  the  police  and  not  by  the  owner  of  the 
restaurant. 

Oct         21 J-    ^-    Campbell,    picket   arrested   for   disturbing   the   peace   by    using 

loud  language  in  front  of  the  Phoenix  Restaurant,  251  O'Farrell 
Street.  Dismissed  October  23  by  Police  Judge  Brady  on  promise 
of  defendant  to  refrain  from  picketing  in  front  of  said  restau- 
rant. Picketing  had  been  enjoined  at  this  restaurant  by  Superior 
Judge  John   Hunt. 

Oct.        27 Obnoxious  fumes  caused  by  bombs  dropped  in  the  Golden   Pheasant 

Restaurant  and  Techau  Tavern,  causing  diners  to  leave  and  in 
many  instances  ruining  ladies'  dresses  and  men's  suits,  because 
the  foul  compound  used  leaves  an  odor  on  the  garments  which 
can  not  be  removed. 

Oct         28 Same  filthy  tactics  used  by  strikers  at  Sunset  Cafeteria,  945  Market 

Street,  during  annual  banquet  of  250  graduates  of  the  Wil- 
merding  School. 

If  on  no  other  ground,  if  murder  had  not  been  the  result  of  picketing  and 
there  had  been  no  other  acts  of  violence  nor  other  crimes — the  use  of  these 
foul  bombs  by  pickets  and  their  sympathizers  should  be  enough  to  convince 
every  law-abiding  San  Francisco  man  and  woman  that  Ordinance  8  should 
be  given   an  emphatic  YES. 


But  there  is  a  more  terrible  indictment  still  of  picketing  than  this.      This  indictment  is  the  record  of  police  and  hospital  cases  that  were  the 
direct  result  of  picketing  during  the   Longshoremen's   strike.     This   is  the  record.     It  is  more  eloquent  than  any  words  could  be : 

LONGSHOREMEN'S  STRIKE 


NAME  ACCOUNT 

-H.    J.    Allen Beaten  at  East  Street 

-Franz  Turnquist   Beaten  at  East  Street 

-William   Peterson    Beaten  at  East  Street 

-John   Borghe    Beaten  at  East  Street 

—J.  E.  Roberts Beaten  at  East  Street 

6 — S.    DeMaria    Beaten  at  Jackson  Street  Wharf 

6 — James   Blackwell    Beaten  at  East  and  Folsom  Streets 

—John   Drisdale    Beaten  at  Steuart  and  Market  Streets 

-Charles  Ceren    Beaten  at  Pacific  Street 

— C.  S.  McLenegan Hit  by  rocks  (merchant) 

7 — Mexican Rescued  from  strikers  by  police 

9 — Charles   Skaglund    Chased  into  bay  by  strikers 

9 — W.   M.   Bradley Beaten  at  East  Street 

July  1 1 — A.  W.  Hilez Beaten  at  East  Street 

July  11 — Walter  Ericson   Beaten  at  East  Street 

July  11 — Austin  Morris    Chased  ;  rescued  by  police 

July  13 — Mark  Moors Beaten  at  East  and  Steuart  Sts.  <  Samoan  cabin  boy ) 

July  13 — Tom  King Union  ;  fired  two  shots  at  Louis  Mulla 


DATE 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


DATE         NAME  ACCOUNT 

June    9 — Al   Romberg    Beaten  at  Pier  15 

June  12 — G.    Smith    Beaten  at  Pier  37 

June  17 — John    Hawkins    Beaten  at  East  Street 

June  17 — James  Woods    Beaten  at  Howard  and  East  Sreets 

June  21 — J.    E.   Ochre Beaten  at  East  Street 

June  23 — Arthur  Bacci Beaten  at  Pier  19 

June  24 — Emiliano   Vorcas    Beaten  at  East  Street 

June  26 — Joe  Alexander    Beaten  at  Pier  36 

June  27 — Joe   Fontana    Beaten  at  East  and  Market  Streets 

June  28 — Webster  Wellbanks Beaten  at  East  Street  (Merchant) 

June  28 — Marcel  Elisarde    Beaten  at  Pier  5 

June  29 — John  Fernand Beaten  at  Jackson  and  Drum  Streets 

June  30 — George    Greggins    Beaten  at  Folsom  and  East  Streets 

June  30 — F.  W.  O'Neal Beaten  at  East  Street 

June  30 — Tom  Manion Beaten  at  Bush  and  Montgomery  Streets 

June  30 — Ed  McAvoy Hit  by  rock  at  pier  27  (Police  Officer) 

July     3 — Nick  Argeros    Beaten  at  Pier  19 

July     4 — Casparo   Taneido    Beaten  at  East  Street 

July     5 — H.  J.  Goodlake Beaten  at  East  Street 

During  this  period  there  was  a  homicide  committed,  Thomas  Olsen,  a  union  striker,  being  shot  and  killed  at  Pier  32  by  an  employee  of  the  California  Stevedore 
and  Ballast  Company.  This  followed  brutal  beatings  administered  by  pickets,  and  in  particular  the  brutal  beating  given  a  65-year-old  employee,  Hawkins,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Stevedore  and  Ballast  Company,  on  the  previous  night.  The  death  of  Olsen  occurred  when  Olsen  and  other  pickets  attempted  to  stop  the  Stevedore  Company's 
employees  from  leaving  the  pier  to  make  some  purchases  on  East  Street.  With  the  example  of  Hawkins  before  them — the  bruised  and  maimed  old  man  having  been 
brought  to  Pier  32  and  left  lying  there  unconscious  as  an  "object  lesson"  to  the  non-union  men  employed  there — the  Stevedore  Company's  employees  sought  to  defend 
themselves  from  a  like  fate,   and  the   death   of  Olsen   resulted. 

THIS  CRIME  IS  A  DIRECT  AND  INCONTROVERTIBLE  RESULT  OF  PICKETING,  AND  CAN  BE  CHARGED  SOLELY  AND  ENTIRELY  TO  PICKETING 

There  is  no  man  or  woman  in  San  Francisco  of  whatever  station  in  life  or  in  whatever  circumstances 
who  can  read  this  record  and  then  consistently  maintain  that  there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  PEACEFUL 
picketing. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  PEACEFUL  picketing.  Picketing  is  an  INSTRUMENT  of  VIOLENCE.  It  is  UN-AMERICAN.  It  hurts  a 
city  by  BAD  ADVERTISEMENT,  leads  to  crime,  and  does  labor  no  good. 

This,  then,  is  a  condition  that  MUST  BE  CORRECTED  if  San  Francisco  is  to  progress.    The  means  are  offered  you. 

It  is  for  you  earnest  and  patriotic  citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  say  now,  once  and  for  all.  that  this  condition  shall  STOP ;  that  our  streets 
shall  be  safe  for  our  women ;  that  our  mothers  and  sisters,  wives  and  daughters  shall  be  protected  from  insult ;  and  it  is  for  our  women  to  help 
by  their  vote  to  keep  their  husbands,  fathers  and  brothers  from  injury  and  from  having  their  names,  too.  added  to  this  hospital  record. 

Show  the  entire  country  that  you  are  determined  to  correct  these  shameful  conditions,  and  accomplish  a  vital  and  imperative  step  toward 
progress  on  Tuesday,  November  7,  and  vote  YES  on  Ordinance  8. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The. Wall  Street  Girl. 
We  seem  to  be  already  acquainted  with  the 
rich  young  man  who  finds  himself  reduced  to 
sudden  poverty  by  the  wisely  eccentric  will 
of  a  dead  father.  But  the  theme  has  rarely 
been  treated  so  cleverly,  because  so  simply, 
as  it  is  here.  When  Don  learns  the  tenor  of 
his  father's  will  he  finds  himself  in  possession 
of  a  large  house  and  nothing  else.  He  must 
work  or  starve,  and  he  nearly  does  both.  He 
is  engayed  to  a  girl  of  his  own  caste  who  sees 
no  reason  why  the  earning  of  large  sums  of 
money  should  interfere  with  the  usual  round 
of  social  pleasures.  But  in  the  investment 
office  where  he  finds  a  job  he  meets  another 
girl  a  stenographer,  who  gradually  supplies 
the  inspiration  and  the  common  sense  which 
are  the  only  things  that  poor  Don  needs. 

Of  course  we  know  the  end  of  the  story. 
There  is  only  one  end  possible.  But  it  would 
be  hard  to  speak  too  highly  in  praise  of  a 
direct  and  charming  narrative  that  is  set  forth 
with  such  sympathy  and  sincerity. 

The  Wall  Stseet  Girl.  By  Frederick  Orin 
Bartlett.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ; 
$1.35   net. 

Japanese  Painting 
It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Bowie's  comprehensive  work  on  Japanese 
painting  has  met  so  large  a  measure  of  appre- 
ciation as  to  necessitate  a  second  edition, 
and  thus  to  justify  the  opinion  of  the  Argo- 
naut that  was  expressed  upon  its  first  appear- 
ance, five  years  ago.  The  following  estimate 
of  its  scope  and  value  appeared  in  this  col- 
umn under  the  date  of  December  16.   1911: 

"Mr.  Henry  P.  Bowie's  work  on  Japanese 
art  is  probably  the  only  one  of  its  kind  from 
the  pen  of  a  foreigner  who  in  addition  to  the 
study  of  Japanese  methods  has  also  mastered 
their  practical  application.  Mr.  Bowie  not 
only  lived  for  many  years  in  Japan,  but  he 
obtained  artistic  distinction  among  Japanese 
painters,  contributed  to  their  galleries,  and 
won  the  commendation  of  the  emperor,  who 
accepted  some  examples  of  his  work.  Evi- 
dently there  could  be  no  safer  guide  for  those 
who  covet  familiarity-  with  a  form  of  art  that 
is  immeasurably  ancient  and  that  has  lost 
none  of  its  power  to  please. 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  epitomize  a  book 
so  full  of  practical  instruction  or  one  that 
introduces  us  to  so  many  methods  unfamiliar 
to  the  Western  mind.  To  the  uninitiated 
reader  it  would  seem  that  while  Japanese  art 
is  more  conventional  than  our  own,  more 
.  heedful  of  precedent  and  tradition,  it  con- 
tains also  certain  psychological  elements  that 
strengthen  and  inspire  it  and  that  are  largely 
unknown  in  the  West.  Thus  we  have  the 
law  of  In  Yo,  or  contrast,  which  requires  that 
every  painting  shall  express  the  sentiment  of 
active  and  passive:  the  law  of  Keisho.  which 
demands  propriety  in  form :  the  law  of  Ko 
Jutsu,  which  controls  the  painting  of  his- 
torical pictures;  the  law  of  San  Sui,  which 
requires  the  invariable  combination  of  moun- 
tain and  water,  and  the  law  of  Shi  Ki  Xo  San 
Sui,  which  controls  the  correspondence  of  a!) 
pans  of  a  landscape  with  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  There  are  many  such  laws,  and  if  they 
are  sometimes  arbitrarily  applied,  their  prac- 
tical value  is  none  the  less  obvious.  The 
minuteness  of  Japanese  art  practice  may  be 
judged  from  the  section  devoted  to  the  laws 
of  dots  and  from  the  fact  that  it  takes  three 
years  to   learn  them. 

"It  is  on  the  psychological  element  in  Jap- 
anese art  that  Mr.  Bowie  is  at  his  best.  The 
artist  must  induce  within  himself  certain 
states  of  consciousness  corresponding  with  the 
subject  of  his  piciure.  He  can  not  place  a  dot 
within   the   eyeball   of  a   tiger  unless  he   feels 
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the  savage  character  of  the  animal :  he  must 
not  only  understand  the  spirit  of  nature,  but 
he  must  make  it  momentarily  his  own.  A 
picture  may  seem  to  be  perfect,  but  the  mas- 
ter will  recognize  that  at  the  time  of  its  exe- 
cution the  artist  had  failed  to  induce  in  him- 
self the  appropriate  state  of  consciousness. 

"Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
we  have  here  a  remarkable  book,  a  book  that 
not  only  illuminates  the  distinctively  Japanese 
art,  but  that  can  not  fail  to  be  of  practical 
value  to  Western  students  of  all  grades, 
whether  they  wish  to  acquire  Japanese  meth- 
ods or  not.  Mr.  Bowie  has  the  useful  faculty 
of  summarizing  his  material  without  depriv- 
ing it  of  its  technical  and  practical  value.  He 
writes  from  an  obvious  desire  to  help  and 
from  a  wide  and  competent  knowledge. 

"A  special  word  of  praise  should  be  given 
to  the  illustrations  and  explanatory  plates. 
They  do  actually  illustrate  and  explain. 
Many  of  them  are  by  great  Japanese  artists 
and  are  of  striking  pictorial  value.  All  of 
them  are  carefully  selected  and  well  repro 
duced." 

On  the  Laws  of  Japanese  Painting.  By 
Henry  P.  Bowie.  San  Francisco :  Paul  Elder  & 
Co. 


them.  The  first  requisite  of  an  enduring  peace 
seems  to  be  a  change  in  human  nature,  and 
of  this  we  see  but  few  indications.  The  vol- 
ume is  entitled  "Towards  an  Enduring  Peace," 
and  Franklin  H.  Giddings  contributes  an  in- 
troduction. 

"Top  of  the  World  Stories,"  by  Emilie 
Poulsson  and  Laura  Poulsson,  is  a  collection 
of  narratives  of  magic  and  adventure  from 
the  northern  countries  of  the  world.  They 
are  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  children  and 
well  calculated  to  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  most  wholesome  way.  The  volume 
is  published  by  the  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company  ($1  net). 


The  Road  to  Liege. 
There  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  all  litera- 
ture a  more  terrible  indictment  of  a  people 
than  is  set  down  in  the  extraordinary'  record 
which  Gustave  Somville  has  made  of  what  he 
terms  "the  Path  of  Crime,  August,  1914."  In 
the  rapid  succession  of  stupendous  events  that 
have  followed  each  other  in  the  past  two 
years  of  war,  our  vision  of  the  deeds  that 
were  perpetrated  by  the  invaders  of  Belgium 
has  been  somewhat  dimmed-  People  have 
come  to  think  of  "atrocities'"  as  grossly  exag- 
gerated, perhaps  the  result  of  hysteria,  and 
the  counter-charges  produced  to  some  extent 
the  feeling  that  it  was  "six  of  one  and  half 
a  dozen  of  the  other."  But  here  we  have  what 
professes  to  be  an  authentic  record,  and  by- 
one  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts. 

The  unique  value  of  Gustave  Somville's  nar- 
rative rests  on  the  fact  that  the  author,  at 
great  personal  risk,  visited  all  the  villages 
that  lie  between  the  German  frontier  and 
Liege,  in  many  cases  within  a  few  hours,  and 
at  the  latest  within  a  few  days,  after  the  out- 
break of  war  and  the  events  which  he  de- 
scribes. He  compiled  on  the  spot  the  detailed 
record  of  the  atrocities  committed  and  lists  ! 
of  the  victims.  He  seeks  to  show  that  the 
acts  of  murder  and  vandalism  were  not  those 
of  individual  miscreants,  but  were  carried  out 
as  a  carefully-planned  and  official  scheme  of 
terrorism.  It  does  not  make  pleasant  read- 
ing ;  it  is  a  ghastly  story- :  but  it  must  take 
its  place  among  the  evidences  that  the  his- 
torian must  weigh  and  measure.         J.  B.  L. 

The     Road    to    Liece.       By    Gustave     Somville. 
New   York:    George  H.    Doran  Company;   SI. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  done  some- 
thing for  very  young  readers  by  the  publica- 
tion of  "Nursery'  Rhymes  from  Mother 
Goose,"  with  many  quaint  illustrations  by- 
Grace  C  Drayton.     The  price  is  $1  net. 

Among  the  recent  stories  of,  and  for, 
schoolboys  is  "Archer  and  the  'Prophet,'  "  by 
Edna  A.  Brown  ( Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;  $1.20  net).  The  author  has  vari- 
ous other  stories  to  her  credit,  and  this  one 
seems  to  equal  the  best  of  them. 

Edward  Jones  Kilduff,  author  of  "The  Pri- 
vate Secretary-:  His  Duties  and  Opportuni- 
ties." gives  a  complete  detailed  description 
and  exposition  of  the  duties  of  the  private 
secretary",  together  with  a  general  discussion 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  private  secre- 
tary and  how  they  may  be  developed.  It  is 
published  by  the  Centurv  Companv.  Price, 
$1.20  net. 

"How  to  Live  Long,"  by  William  Lee 
Howard,  M.  D.  (Edward  J.  Clode :  $1  net*. 
deals  with  such  topics  as  mental  poise, 
bathing,  exercise,  work,  play,  rest,  and  read- 
ing. It  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  while 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  understand  why  any 
one  should  wish  to  live  for  long,  those  who 
have  this  craving  will  be  substantially  helped 
by  Dr.  Howard's  book. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  published  a 
third  edition  of  "A  Brief  History  of  Panics 
and  Their  Periodical  Occurrence  in  the 
L'nited  States,"  by  Clement  Juglar.  It  is 
translated  and  edited  by  De  Courcy  W.  Thorn, 
who  supplies  an  introduction  and  additional 
tables  and  matter  brought  down  from  1889  to 
date.  That  a  new  edition  should  be  needed 
is  evidence  of  sustained  value. 

The  symposium  of  peace  proposals  and  pro- 
grammes compiled  by  Randolph  S.  Bourne  and 
published  by  the  American  Association  for  In- 
ternational Conciliation  will  be  read  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
weight  of  its  contributors.  None  the  less  it 
seems  that  most  of  these  proposals  tend  to- 
ward the  creation  of  more  "scraps  of  paper," 
and  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  almost  pa- 
thetic  reliance   that  their   authors  place   upon 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
A  volume  of  poems  by  Alan  Seeger.  a  young 
American  graduate  of  Harvard,  who  served 
in  the  Foreign  Legion  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  until  the  time  of  his  death  only  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  present  Allied  drive,  has  just 
been  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
It  contains  that  prophetic  one  written  last 
winter  called  "I  Have  a  Rendezvous  with 
Death,"  as  well  as  "Champagne,  1915,"  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  when  published  in 
the  Xorth  Americaji  Rcziczv  a  year  ago.  Wil- 
liam Archer,  a  friend  of  the  poet  from  his 
early  youth,  has  written  an  introduction  tc 
the  volume. 

"A  Volunteer  Poilu,"  by  Henry  Seahan,  does 
for  the  French  army  what  "The  First  Hun- 
dred Thousand"  and  "Kitchener's  Mob"  have 
done  for  the  British.  Another  war  book  is 
Leslie  BuswelTs  "Ambulance  No.  10."  a  col- 
lection of  letters  from  an  ambulance  driver, 
written  to  friends  in  this  country  with  nc 
thought  of  their  ever  being  published. 
"Charles  the  Twelfth."  by  John  A.  Gade.  is  a 
biography  of  the  noted  Swedish  king  who 
ascended  the  throne  at  fifteen  and  began  his 
spectacular  military  career  at  once  by  defeat- 
ing the  combined  powers  of  Denmark.  Poland, 
and  Russia.  These  books  have  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

With  the  publication  recently  of  "The  Dar- 
ling and  Other  Stories"  a  new  series  of  Rus 
sian  translations  was  inaugurated.     Constance 
Garnett,  who  has  translated  with  such  success  I 
the  works  of   Dostoevsky  and  Turgenev,  now 
aims  to  give  the  world  a  satisfactory'  version  |. 
of  Chekhov.     "The  Darling  and  Other  Stories"  i 
is   the  first   of   a   series   of   probably   eight   or  j 
ten  volumes.     The  Macmillan  Company  is  the  | 
publisher. 

Interested  citizens  who  would  like  to  be 
intelligently  informed  regarding  the  back- 
grounds of  our  political  parties  and  their  | 
achievements  as  represented  by  their  various 
successful  candidates  for  President,  will  do 
well  to  look  into  the  recently  published  new 
edition  of  Edward  Stanwood's  "History  of  the 
Presidency." 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  just  pub- 
lished "The  English  Drama  in  the  Age  of 
Shakespeare,"  translated  from  the  German  of 
Wilhelm  Creizenach  :  "Old  Glass  and  How  to 
Collect  It,"  by  J.  Sydney  Lewis ;  "Winter 
Journeys  in  the  South."  by  John  Martin  Ham- 
mond: "Parks."  by  George  Burnap ;  "Marvel? 
of  Scientific  Invention,"  by  Thomas  W.  Cor 
bin:  "Daring  Deeds  of  Famous  Pirates,"  b\ 
Lieutenant  E.  Keble  Chatterton :  "Daring 
Deeds  of  Trappers  and  Hunters,"  by  Ernest 
Young,  and  "Ian  Hardy  Fighting  the  Moors,* 
by  Commander  E.  H.  Currey. 

The  catholicity  of  Huebsch's  fall  list  is  in- 
dicated by  the  variety  of  nations  represented. 
There  will  be  a  volume  of  stories  by  Artzi- 
bashef.  a  Russian :  dramas  by  Hauptman,  a 
German :  two  books  by  James  Joyce,  an  Irish- 
man :  "Amores,"  a  volume  of  poems,  and  some 
other  books,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  an  English- 
man, and  "Young  India,"  by  Lajpat  Rai,  a 
native  of  the  country  whose  spokesman  he  is. 
Though  the  majority  of  books  on  the  list  are 
by  foreigners,  American  authors  have  a  plu- 
rality. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  report  another  large 
printing,  the  ninth,  of  Dorothy  Canfield's 
"The  Bent  Twig."  Dorothy  Canfield  I  Mrs. 
John  R.  Fisher)  keeps  her  maiden  name  for 
her  books  of  fiction,  as  she  won  a  reputation 
as  a  short-story  writer  before  her  marriage. 
She  is  now  living  in  Paris  with  her  children 
in  order  to  be  near  Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  a 
member  of   the   American   ambulance  service. 

The  Century  Company  will  shortly  publish  a 
work  entitled  "How  the  World  Makes  Its 
Living,"  by  Logan  Grant  McPherson,  the 
transportation  expert  and  statistician,  a  popu- 
lar exposition  of  the  economic  life  of  society 
intended  for  those  who.  unfamiliar  with 
scientific  terminology-  and  habits  of  thought, 
wish  to  understand  the  real  nature  and  rela- 
tions of  their  own  activity  and  that  of  the 
world  in  general. 

"Their  Spirit :  Some  Impressions  of  the 
English  and  French  During  the  Summer  of 
191 6,"  by  Robert  Grant,  is  a  book  of  war 
impressions  by  the  author  of  "The  High 
Priestess.''    "Unleavened    -Bread,"    etc.-.    which 
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will  be  published  the  4th  of  November  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  It  is  an  un- 
official, straightforward  account  of  a  simple 
visit  abroad  during  the  summer.  Judge  Grant 
first  went  to  England  to  visit  his  son,  and 
then  later  to  France,  where  through  the  in- 
terest of  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  and  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  French  government  he  was  enabled 
to   visit   the  trenches. 

Leroy  Scott,  author  of  "Partners  of  the 
Xight,"  just  published  by  the  Century  Com 
pany,  says  that  the  young  college-bred  de- 
tective who  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  story 
is  based  on  a  genuine  type  of  detective  that 
is  gradually  supplanting  the  old-fashioned 
sleuth.  This  new  type  of  detective  is  not  in- 
terested simply  in  "making  arrests,"  his  idea  is  I 
rather  to  prevent  crime  than  to  add  to  his  own  j 
glory'  by  catching  criminals. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Sonnets  of  My  Life. 

The  arrival  of  a  new  California  poet  is  an 
event  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  in 
silence.  Mrs.  Nita  Pierson  has  been  so  wise 
as  to  make  her  volume  a  small  one.  Evi- 
dently it  is  the  result  of  a  ruthless  selection 
from  a  much  larger  amount  of  material,  since 
it  has  a  level  of  uniform  quality  from  which 
it  ne\er  descends.  Mrs.  Pierson  favors  the 
sonnet,  usually  a  dangerous  form  of  expres- 
sion, but  she  uses  it  with  careful  attention 
to  its  capacities  and  a  successful  avoidance 
H   the   incongruous. 

Sincerity  of  feeling  and  frankness  of  utter- 
ance are  the  only  virtues  that  compensate 
for  a  poetic  immaturity.  Mrs.  Pierson  is 
rarely  immature,  and  the  direct  honesty  of 
her  verse  would  make  abundant  amends  for 
greater  faults  than  this.  Without  obtruding 
her  personality,  without  the  least  trace  of 
egoism  or  morbid  introspection,  she  seems  to 
write  from  the  standpoint  of  a  mental  auto- 
bi'-^rrLphy  singularly  tich  in  experience,  and 
whenever  this  is  done  honestly  and  fearlessly 
and  modestly  the  result  must  have  the  poetic 
values.  Certainly  it  has  here.  Mrs.  Pierson 
should  retain  her  poetic  ideals  and  continue 
to  write.  She  has  done  something  good,  but 
she  will  do  something  better. 

ts    of    My    Liff.      By    Nita   Pierson.      San 
Francisco:    Philopolis    Press;    SI. 50    net. 


The  Slavs  ot  the  War  Zone. 

The  great  war  found  us  with  but  hazy  no- 
tions concerning  many  of  the  peoples  of  east- 
ern Europe.  Of  course  few  were  as  ignorant 
..-  Secretary  Bryan,  whose  surprise  was  great 
when  he  learned  that  there  was  a  count ry 
called  Roumania.  The  names  Serb,  Croat, 
Czech,  Slovak,  Slovene.  Ruthenian.  and  Bulgar 
represented  vague  racial  distinctions.  The  life 
and  culture  of  these  peoples  were  a  book  un- 
opened. 

Consequently  the  work  which  the  Right 
Honorable  \V.  F.  Bailey  has  now  placed  in  our 
hands  throws  much-needed  light  on  an  ob- 
scure subject.  The  author  is  a  distinguished 
traveler  with  observant  eyes.  He  is  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  lands  and  the 
peoples  of  eastern  Europe,  and  furthermore 
has  a  gift  of  expression  that  makes  his  book 
a  series  of  interesting  and  sympathetic  pic- 
tures. In  turn  he  takes  up  the  Poles,  the 
Czechs,  the  Serbians,  the  Slovaks,  the  Croats, 
the  Slovenes,  and  the  lands  they  inhabit,  tell- 
ing of  their  customs  and  culture,  together  with 
sketches  of  their  history  and  their  traditions. 
Buda  Pest,  Prague,  Vienna,  and  the  smaller 
cities  are  realistically  described,  and  the  Car- 
pathians and  Balkans  are  graphically  pictured. 

To  bring  the  work  up  to  date  the  author 
has  portrayed  scenes  in  the  various  places  at 
the  outbreak  of  war,  and  one  reads  with  a 
thrill  the  vivid  recital  of  the  tragedy  of  Sara- 
yevo  and  the  mutiny  of  the  Czech  regiments 
who  mistook  a  Prussian  army  for  Russians. 
Numerous  excellent  illustrations  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  book.  J.  B.  L. 

The  Slavs  of  the  War  Zoxe.  Ev  W.  F. 
Itailey.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50 
net. 


The  "Waytarers*  Library. 

Two  new  volumes  have  just  been  added  to 
the  Wayfarers'  Library.  The  first  is  "Un- 
beaten Tracks  in  Japan."'  by  Isabella  F.  Bird. 
and  the  second  is  "Thoughts  on  Life  and  Re- 
ligion," an  aftermath  from  the  writings  of 
fax   Muller. 

The  Wayfarers'  Library  is  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  those  in  search  of  a  com- 
panionable series  of  the  best  modern  works. 
It  includes  all  kinds  of  fiction,  romance, 
travel,  and  humor,  and  it  well  justifies  its 
claim  to  be  ''a  sincere  and  well-considered  ef- 
fort to  present  in  a  handy  and  pleasing  shape 
at  a  reasonable  price  the  books  which  repre 
sent  the  imagination,  the  romance,  and  the 
lighter  thought  of  our  own  time.  The  pub- 
lishers are  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  and  the  price 
is  40  cents  a  volume. 


New  Books  Received. 
Memories  of  the   Fatherland.     By  Anne  Top- 
liam.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.:  $3  net. 
Recollections  of  the  German  court. 

The      Understanding      Hills.       By      Livingston 
Ludlow   Biddle.     New   York:   Dodd.   Mead  &  Co. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

A    Sheaf.      By    John    Galsworthy.      New    York: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    S1.50    net. 
A  volume  of  essays. 

W  imas's   Suffrage    by    Constitutional  Asie.nd- 
p£*T.      By    H.    St.    George    Tucker.       New   Haven. 
. "icut;    Yale    University    Press;    $L35    net. 
An  attempt  to  show  that  the  Constitution  is  not 
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a    proper    instrument    for    the    enactment    of    the 
suffrage. 

We    Discover   the    Old    Dominion.      By    Louise 
Closser  Hale.     New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
A  story  of  a  journey. 

War     and    Laughter.       By    James     Oppenheim. 
New   York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  volume  of  free  verse. 

Our  Nation  in  the  Building.     By  Helen  Nico- 
lay.     New  York:   The  Century  Company;  $2.50  net. 
The  early  history-  of  the  United  States. 

Anne,  Princess  of  Everything.  By  Blanche 
Elizabeth  Wade.  New  York:  Sully  &  Kleinteich; 
$1   net. 

A   novel. 

The  Leatherwood  God.  By  William  Dean 
Howells.  New  York:  The"  Century  Company; 
$1.35   net. 

A    novel. 

The  Children's  Own  Story  Book.  By  Norma 
Bright  Carson  and  Florence  E.  Bright.  Chicago: 
Reilly  &    Britton   Company;    $1. 

For    little    children. 

The   Old    Blood.      By    Frederick    Palmer.      New 
York:    Dodd,   Mead   &   Co.;   $1.40   net. 
A  novel  of  the  war. 

Californians.       By      Robinson      Jeffers.       New 
York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

What's  the  Matter  with  Mexico?  By  Cas- 
par Whitney.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   50  cents. 

Dedicated  to  Americans  who  are  "denied  the 
protection  of  their  government." 

Bob    Hazard:    Dam    Builder.      By    Carl    Brandt. 
Chicago:    Reilly   &   Britton    Company;    $1    net. 
A  story  of  adventure   for  boys. 

Old    Forty    Dollars.      By    Frank    Wing.      Chi- 
cago:   Reilly  &   Britton  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A    story    for   boys. 

A   Heap   o'    Livin'.      By    Edgar   A.    Guest.      Chi- 
cago:   The    Reilly   &    Britton   Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Rinkitink    in    Oz.      By    L.    Frank    Baum.      Chi- 
cago:   The    Reilly   &   Britton   Company;    $1.25. 
For   little  children. 

The  Cave  Twins.  By  Lucy  Fitch  Perkiiib. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1  net. 

For    children. 

The  Fruit  of  Toil.  By  Lillian  P.  Wilson. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merriil  Company;  75 
cents    net. 

Eight  one-act  plays. 

Red    Cross    and    Iron    Cross.      By    a    doctor    in 
France.      New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
Scenes   from   the   war   zone. 

Emmy  Lou's  Road  to  Grace.  By  George  Mad- 
den Martin.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ; 
$1.30   net. 

A  story  - 

Battleground  Adventures  of  the  Civil  War. 
By  Clifton  Johnson.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  $2  net. 

Intended    especially    for   American   boys. 

Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan.  By  Isabella  F. 
Bird.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  40  cents 
net. 

Issued  in  the  Wayfarers*  Library. 

The  Way  of  the  Mountains.  By  Sneath 
Hodges  Tweedy.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    65    cents    net. 

Issued   in  the   King's  Highway   Series. 

Angel  Unawares.  By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Wil- 
liamson. New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  50  cents 
net. 

A  Christmas  story. 

The  Boy's  Life  of  Lord  Kitchener.  By 
Harold  F.  B.  Wheeler.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell   Company. 

With  illustrations. 

Wood,  Wire,  and  Cardboard.  By  J.  G.  Adams 
and  C.  A.  Elliott.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;   $1   net. 

Issued  in  Pitman's  Handwork  Series. 

The  Purpose  of  History.  By  Frederick  J.  E. 
Woodbridge.  New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press. 

Three    lectures. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Bishop  Gore- 
D.  D.  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &    Co.;    40  cents. 

Issued  in  the  Wayfarers'  Library. 

The  Boy's  Life  of  Mark  Twain.  By  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
$1.25    net. 

A    biography. 

Cloud    and    Silver.       By    E.    V.     Lucas.      New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A    volume    of    essays. 

The    Bigamist.      By    F.    A.    Mills    Young.      New 
York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.35    net. 
A   novel. 

Dr.  Nick.     By  L.  M.  Steele.     New  York:  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.;   $1.40   net. 
A   novel. 

The   Glory   of   Toil.      By    Edna    Dean    Proctor. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    75    cents   net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Cotton  as  a  World  Power.  By  James  A.  B. 
Scherer.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany;  $2   net. 

A  consideration  of  the  part  played  in  com 
merce  by  cotton. 

The  Joy  and  Love  of   Friendship.      By   Arthur 
L.  Salmon.     Chicago:   Forbes  &  Co.:   75  cents  net. 
A    discussion    of    friendship. 

Cinderella,  Briar  Rose,  Chicken-Licken. 
Dick  Whittington,  The  History  of  Tom 
Thumb,    Beauty    and    the    Beast,    The    Fox    and 


the  Grapes.  Tom-Tit-Tot.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &    Co. 

Eight   volumes   issued    in   the   Fairy   Gold    Series. 

Thoughts    on     Life    and    Religion.       By     Max 
Muller.     New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  40  cents. 
Issued    in    the    Wayfarers'    Library. 

How    Uovs    and    Girls    Can    Earn    Money.      By 

C   C.    Eowsfield.     Chicago:    Forbes  it   Co.;   $1    net. 
How   to   do   hundreds   of   useful,   practical    things 

Souls  Resurgent.     By    Marion   Hamilton  Carter. 
New    York:   Charles  Scribner's   Sons;   $1.35   net. 
A   novel. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Blind.  By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35 
net. 

A   novel. 

Rainbow     End.       By     Rex     Beach.       New     York: 
Harper  &   Brothers;   $1.35   net. 
A  novel  of  Cuba. 

This    Way    to     Christmas.       By     Ruth     Sawyer. 
New    York:   Harper  &  Brothers;   $1   net. 
A   Christmas  book  for  any  age. 

Lovers'     Knots.       By     Elizabeth    Jordan.       New 
York:    Harper    &    Brothers;    $1-25    net. 
Stories   of   youthful    love. 

Hermione.  By  Don  Marquis.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &   Co.;   $1.25   net. 

A    story. 

The  Winged  Yictory.      By  Sarah  Grand.     New 
York:   D.   Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50   net. 
A  novel. 

The  Story  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  Henry 
Gilbert.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany. 

For   boys.      Fully    illustrated. 

Sonnets  of    My    Life.      By   Nita    Pierson.      San 
Francisco:    Philopolis   Press;   $1.50. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Our    Natupski    Neighbors.      By    Edith    Miniter. 
New    York:    Henry   Holt    S:   Co.;   $1.35    net. 
A   novel. 

A  Dreamer  of  Dreams.  By  Oliver  Huckel. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  new  and  intimate  telling  of  the  love  story 
and    life    work   of   William    Penn. 

Unfinished  Portraits.  By  Jennette  Lee.  New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.25    net. 

Stories  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  artists 
and  composers. 
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fast  —  fine  —  direct  train 
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Jas.  B.  Duffy,  Gen'l  Agt 

673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco — Phone  Kearny  315 
Market  Street  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  Gen'l  Agt. 
1218  Broadway.  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  test  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


If  Either  Prohibition 
Amendment  (1  or  2) 
Is  Adopted 


No  Hotel,  Cafe  or  Restaurant  could  serve  wine  or 
liquor,  not  even  with  meals. 

No  Social  or  Fraternal  Organization  or  Club  could 
offer  wine  or  liquor  to  guests  or  members. 

No  grocery  or  family  liquor   store  could  sell  wine 
or  liquor  in  sealed  packages. 

No  summer  resort  could  serve  or  give  away  wines 
or  liquor  to  visitors  or  guests. 

No  wine   or   liquor  could  be  served  at  picnics  or 
gatherings  in  any  park  or  public  place. 

No   tourist  visiting  the  State  could  purchase  wine 
or  other  liquor. 


Vote  "NO"  on  Both 
Amendments  1  and 
2,  November  7, 1916 


Allied  Interests  of  San  Francisco 
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SYMPHONY  RETURNS 


If  there  is  any  one  quality  that  the  enter- 
tainment-demanding public  can  be  banked 
upon  to  possess  it  is  that  of  unexpectedness. 
In  past  times  it  has,  in  the  matter  of  patroniz- 
ing symphony  concerts,  been  scolded,  re- 
proached, and  implored.  But  that  time  seems 
to  be  over.  Only  the  other  day  we  were 
attending  concerts  by  two  symphony  orches- 
tras, which  were  apparently  conducted  on  a 
successful  business  basis.  And  although  show 
men  seem  to  be  skeptical  as  to  the  actual 
reincarnation  of  these  two  temporarily  extinct 
organizations,  their  business  representatives 
insist  that  they  will  be  redivivus. 

In  the  meantime  here  is  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra  returned,  under  a  full 
head  of  steam,  strings  of  flags  flying  to  the 
breeze,  and  everything  lovely. 

The  house  was  sold  out  on  Friday  to  the 
more  fashionable  audience,  and  again  on 
Sunday  to  presumably  more  democratic 
patrons,  although  I  think  the  more  fervent 
appreciators  sometimes  double  up  and  go  to 
both. 

The  players  were  in  magnificent  form  Sun- 
day. It  occurred  to  me,  as  I  watched  their 
leader  guiding  them  through  the  polyphonic 
mazes  of  the  first  Brahms  Symphony,  that 
Hertz  is  a  very  much  less  spectacular  con- 
ductor than  when  we  first  made  his  acquaint- 
ance in  the  Exposition  Auditorium.  He 
knows  his  men  now  and  relies  upon  them. 
And,  besides,  he  was  on  those  occasions  no 
doubt  considerably  worked  up  over  the  de- 
fective acoustics  of  the  vast  hall.  But  what 
counts  now  is  that  he  knows  his  players 
deeply  and  thoroughly,  and  has  them  under 
wonderfully  complete  control.  And  as  a  re- 
sult his  dynamic  leadership  is  felt  more,  while 
less  palpably  insisted  upon.  It  seemed  to  me 
during  the  entire  concert,  but  more  particu- 
larly during  the  playing  of  the  symphony, 
that  we  were  seeing  the  cumulated  and  there- 
fore the  finest  results  of  Mr.  Hertz's  leader- 
ship. In  other  words,  we  heard  the  finest 
and  most  exquisitely  shaded  playing  and  the 
most  enlightened  and  sympathetic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  composer's  intention  that  we  have 
yet  enjoyed  under  Mr.  Hertz's  leadership,  in 
spite  of  the  lofty  heights  to  which  he  has  al- 
ready led  us.  To  many  in  the  audience  the 
first  Brahms  Symphony  came  as  a  revelation. 
Never  before  was  the  leader  so  sure  of  his 
players,  and  never  before  did  he  succeed  so 
thoroughly  in  investing  the  complete  sym- 
phony with  that  psychic  spirit  which  is  to 
music  as  the  essence  of  the  painter's  soul  is 
to  the  completed  work  on  his  canvas. 

Chausson's  symphonic  poem.  "Viviane,"  and 
the  overture  to  Smetana's  "Bartered  Bride" 
supplied  the  virtues  of  contrast  and  variety, 
the  first  being  misty  magical  and  poetic,  while 
the  Smetana  composition  was  a  peculiar  com- 
bination of  vigorous  peasant  humor  expressed 
with  the  utmost  refinement  of  technic. 

We  are  also  promised  popular  concerts  by 
this  highly  trained  organization.  I  fancy 
that  here  they  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
SokolorF.  Purists  and  classicists  may  grumble 
and  condemn,  but  it  is  a  very  good  move,  and 
means  the  gradual  education  of  the  general 
public  in,  as  well  as  up  to,  the  very  best  class 
of   music. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

There  are,  it  seems,  a  number  of  headliners 
at  the  Orpheum  this  week,  all  united  under 
one  bill.  Nevertheless  the  programme  is  sym- 
metrical and  harmonious,  except  that  it  runs 
to  a  larger  number  of  playlets  than  usual. 
To  this  I  never  make  exception,  always  pre- 
ferring, even  in  vaudeville,  an  approximation 
to  the  regular  line  of  drama,  but  doubt  not 
that  the  youths  and  maids  in  the  audience 
might  have  preferred  a  plenteous  string  of 
dancing  and  singing  partners.  The  nearest 
we  came  to  anything  in  that  line  was  supplied 
by  the  Williams-Wolf  us  pair,  of  whom  the 
girl,  though  not  so  showy  and  shouldery  as 
her  peers,  is  rather  pleasing,  with  her  neat, 
pretty  profile  and  roguish  eyes.  Herbert  Wil- 
liams, however,  takes  the  lead  in  the  act,  and 
with  tongue  and  pedal  entanglements  con- 
tri'  es  to  thoroughly  amuse  the  audience, 
which  takes  very  kindly  to  his  catchword  of 
"Hark!    Hark!    Hark!" 

Ernest  R.  Ball,  the  popular  composer,  has  a 
i  iine,  a  string  of  widely-known  songs  of  his 
(  n  composition,  an  agreeable  though  unpre- 
tentious   voice,    and    a    particularly    attractive 


and  also  unpretentious  personality  to  win  the 
unbounded  favor  of  the  house.  He  sings 
with  great  spirit,  but  without  theatricalism. 
There  is  a  genuineness  to  the  pleasant  ring 
of  his  voice.  No  cloying  sentimentality,  not 
even  in  "A  little  bit  of  heaven  called  Ire- 
land," which  he  delivered  in  a  manner  and 
style  full  of  Irish  devil-may-careness  and 
lilting  joy.  In  fact  it  was  the  very  first  time 
I  really  knew  in  what  spirit  the  song  was 
conceived.  Mr.  Ball  also  favored  us  by  sing- 
ing a  new  lyric  about  California  of  which  the 
words  were  mailed  to  him  and  the  music 
composed  while  he  was  here  in  our  pleasant 
state.  The  song  went  well  and  is  sure  of 
local  popularity. 

Maud  Lambert  sang  some  comic  songs  in  a 
deep  voice,  treated  us  to  the  usual  routine  of 
costumes,  and,  against  the  probabilities,  gal- 
lantly wrested  recognition  from  the  gallant 
audience. 

The  Geralds,  "gipsy  serenaders."  furnished 
a  freak  music  act,  of  which  the  sensation  was 
a  tableful  of  mandolins  counting  up,  so  some 
one  informed  me,  to  thirty-four.  Some  of 
them  must  have  been  a  fake  article,  for  they 
lay  in  innocuous  desuetude,  but  the  two  per- 
formers actively  plucked  familiar  operatic 
melodies  out  of  the  row  nearest  to  hand, 
thereby  plucking  also  flowers  of  favor  from 
the  audience.  In  acts  of  this  kind,  however, 
I  never  can  forget  that  the  burden  of  the 
real  music  is  supplied  by  the  admirable  or- 
chestra, whose  work  through  these  many  years 
stands  high  in  people's  memory  and  appre- 
ciation as  Mr.  E.  M.  Rosner's  best  monument. 
For  this  sterling  musician,  so  long  familiar 
to  patrons  of  our  leading  vaudeville  theatre, 
has  passed  out  of  life.  Many  musicians  who 
have  figured  on  the  Orpheum  programme,  and 
who  have  appreciated  the  fine  and  dependable 
support  of  his  orchestra,  upon  which  they  re- 
lied as  upon  a  rock,  will  learn  with  regret  of 
this  passing  of  a  character  and  an  accomplish- 
ment that  was  so  intimately  allied  with  the 
downtown   life   of   San   Francisco. 

To  return  to  the  programme,  the  act  of 
"Jack  Wyatt  and  his  Scotch  Lads  and 
Lassies,"  although  a  holdover  from  last  week, 
is  down  toward  the  end  of  the  programme, 
where  it  fills  a  big,  colorful,  and  melodious 
space.  The  act  is  excellent ;  the  girls,  care- 
fully chosen  in  the  matter  of  size,  are 
smiling,  spirited,  and  graceful  dancers.  The 
voices  are  full  and  ringing,  and  the  selections 
are  familiar,  but  not  too  much  so.  There  is 
a  gay,  subterranean  beat  of  the  lively  meas- 
ures of  Harry  Lauder's  "I  love  a  lassie" 
which  throbs  through  the  lively  doings  of  half 
the  act,  helping  to  intensify  its  already  very 
Scotch  atmosphere  by  the  force  of  suggestion. 
They  all  carry  their  Scotch  costumes  gayly 
and  gallantly;  the  men  with  an  air  of  patriotic 
pride,  the  girls  with  dash  and  daintiness. 
How   prettily   their   white    knees    twinkled,    as 


their  gay  kilts  tossed  up  and  down  during  the 
lively  measures  of  their  lively  dancings.  I 
suppose  it  must  have  been  Jack  Wyatt  him- 
self who  performed  those  miraculous  feats 
with  the  drum  and  threw  in  a  thickly  accented 
Scotch  ballad  or  so.  A  fine-looking  and  very, 
very  Scottish  lady,  judging  by  her  physiog- 
nomy, much  larger  and  more  imposing  than 
the  dainty  little  dancers,  did  some  agreeable 
solo  singing  in  a  deep,  romantic  voice.  In- 
deed she  supplied  the  only  romantic.  Lady-of- 
the-Lake  note  to  the  whole  act,  and  was,  on 
the  whole,  except  for  her  vaudeville-experi- 
enced air,  not  unsuggestive  of  the  heroines  of 
notable  events  in  ancient  Scotch  history. 
There  was  an  interlude  with  the  pipes,  there 
were  more  solos,  more  dances,  and  marching 
evolutions  of  the  kilted  and  tartaned  band  of 
ten  who  somehow  made  as  much  show  and 
effect  as  if  they  were  twenty  in  number,  so 
imposingly  did  the  men's  black  bearskins 
tower  up,  so  voluminously  did  their  tartans 
fold  and  flutter,  so  prettily  and  circumspectly 
twinkled  "the  white  knees  of  the  graces,"  and 
so  boomily  throbbed  the  drum,  while  with 
wild  and  piercing  gayety  the  bagpipes  told 
anew  their  strange  tale,  with  its  undernote  of 
plaintiveness.  If  the  act  hadn't  been  so  full 
of  national  spirit  it  would  have  been  just 
good,  well-trained  vaudeville,  but,  as  it  was,  it 
was  lifted  several  degrees  above  normal  by  the 
enjoyable  completeness  of  its  Scotchness. 

"The  Bride  Shop"  has  returned  to  the  Or- 
pheum, the  presence  of  Andrew  Tombes  in 
the  cast  greatly  contributing  to  an  intensi- 
fication of  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  ex- 
tended to  the  act  as  a  whole.  "The  Bride 
Shop"  is  a  peculiar  mixture  of  lingerie  and 
comedy,  but  in  the  long  run  comedy  prevails. 
I  thought  at  first  it  was  going  to  be  a  cheaper 
edition  of  its  original  success,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  Andrew  Tombes  banished  that  idea. 
The  girls,  however,  certainly  looked  queer  and 
freaky  at  first,  very  painted  as  to  feature  out- 
lines and  messy  as  to  hair.  But  though  some 
remained  unbeautiful  when  they  passed,  a 
spotlighted  procession,  in  the  bride's  subter- 
ranean finery,  others  became  downright  pretty, 
and  the  fashion  parade  was  highly  enter- 
taining. And  not  less  so  was  the  audience. 
It  is  ever  thus  with  fashion  parades.  A  re- 
ligious hush  always  descends  upon  the  au- 
dience at  such  moments,  and  the  curious  thing 
is  that  the  men  absorb  themselves  with  the 
spectacle  with  apparently  the  same  childlike 
intensity  as  the  women.  I  have  noticed  it  at 
other  fashion  shows,  and  one  can  see  it  when 
mannequins  occasionally  make  a  display  in 
some  downtown  shop  window  and  catch  the 
attention  of  the  stray  male.  Ellen  Boyle  at 
first  seemed  like  the  colorless,  conscientious 
schoolgirl  type.  But  the  little  thing  had  some 
simple,  guileless  charm  of  her  own,  and  she 
pleased.  The  aquiline  lady,  also,  with  the 
dagger  was  sufficiently  extreme  in  her  vows  of 
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engeance,  the  girls  were  well  trained  and 
xact,  but  the  two  comedians  were  the  bright, 
articular  stars.  Their  fooling  was  excel- 
entlv  done,  i'  faith,  with  a  completeness,  a 
horoughness,  and  an  awe-inspiring  courage  in 
kating  over  what  seemed  like  thin  ice  that 
lade  them  carry  their  long,  courageous 
woops  through  to  a  brilliantly  successful  con- 
lusion.  It  was,  of  course,  Andrew  Tombes 
vho  had  the  biggest  task  cut  out  for  him. 
Jut  Easil  Lynn  was  a  good  second,  and  the 
wo  made  us  forget  that  there  was  any  such 
biDg  in  the  whole  wide  world  as  processes 
If  thought.  Andrew  Tombes,  indeed,  is  a 
uiracle  of  ebullience.  His  physical  quickness 
uatches  his  mental  dexterity,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  has  to  cover  perspiration  with 
■ow'ler  every  time  he  leaves  the  stage. 
Two  playlets  complete  the  bill,  one  of  which, 
The  Cat  and  the  Kitten,"  is,  I  believe,  a  left- 
ver.  In  this  there  are  two  girls,  one  an  in- 
iocent  and  the  other  a  skeptical  and  newly- 
jophisticated  victim  of  man's  wiles.  Laura 
Kelson  Hall  is  faintly  suggestive  of  Rose 
5tahl.  She  is  clever,  expressive,  and  makes 
er  points  well.  You  like  to  look  at  her,  al- 
hough  she  tacitly  disclaims  theatrical  empfia- 
tjs  in  her  dress  and  make-up.  Lusette  Gordon 
e  a  very  appropriate  selection  for  the  pale- 
[lue  ingenue  who  is  learning  the  lesson  of  life. 
Lhe,  too,  in  a  simple,  literal  way,  seemed  real. 
I  suspect  that  Miss  Hall,  who  has  a  taste 
jor  simplicity  and  reality,  had  a  hand  in  se- 
|:cting  her.  The  "man"'  filled  the  bill  satis- 
factorily, and  the  playlet  fully  absorbed  the 
hterest  and  sympathy  of  the  spectators. 

"The  Recoil"  also  deals  with  man's  duplicity 
b  woman.  I  thought  the  first-mentioned  play, 
Lowever,  better,  more  interesting,  more  co- 
herent, more  compact.  Claire  Vincent  is  a 
peculiar  sort  of  actress,  with  her  large,  crude, 
ploshy  method.  But  somehow  she  gets  there. 
i"he  play,  however,  does  not.  It  starts  with 
I  certain  situation,  and  at  the  end  the  situa- 
tion is  virtually  unchanged.  The  husband  is 
bounder,  the  wife  is  a  goose,  and  when  the 
Managing  brother  goes  away  we  know  per- 
ectly  well  that  the  wife  will  relapse  into  irri- 
ating  fondnesses  and  weeping  remonstrances. 
,Iiss  Vincent's  support  was  only  fair,  espe- 
i  ially  Mr.  Boss  as  the  brother,  in  which  role 
e  lacked  clearness  and  definiteness.  This 
nay  be  the  fault  of  the  play,  which  hasn't 
he  quality  of  attracting  the  sympathies.  Nei- 
her  have  the  players,  for  that  matter,  not 
•ven  Miss  Vincent.  Yet,  although  she  has 
i  rather  trying  voice,  is  over-pronounced  in 
ooks,  and  is  a  tasteless  dresser,  she  has  a 
■uzzling  something,  some  gift  of  personality, 
rhich.  although  not  exactly  pleasing,  im- 
■resses  itself  upon  the  consciousness.  When 
he  returns  we  will  remember  her. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


JOHN 

McCORMACK 

The  Great  Irish  Tenor 

EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM  (Ci™  Centre) 

Sunday  Aft.,  Nov.  12,  at  2:30,  and 
Sunday  Aft.,  Nov.  19,  at  2:30 
Lower  Floor.  $2.00.  $1.50,  $1.00.  75c.     Balcony, 
•1.50.  $1.00.  75c. 

BOX    OFFICES    OPEN   MONDAY  AT  9  a.m. 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &.  Chase's. 
Steinway  Piano. 
Coming-SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hcrtz Conductor. 

FIRST  "POP"  CONCERT- at  Popular  Prices 
With  Complete  Orchestra 

CORT  THEATRE 

SUNDAY,  NOV.  5,  at  2:30  p.  m.  Sharp 
PROGRAMME: 

Overture,  "William  Tell" Rossini 

"Nutcracker"  Suite   Tscbaikowsky 

"The    Deluge"    Saint-Saens 

Overture,   "Mignon"    Thomas 

"The  Preludes"  Liszt 

Prices — 25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man ,  Clay  &  Co.  Ts  except  concert  day ;  at 
Cort  Theatre  on  concert  dav  only- 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"Canary  Cottage"  at  the  Cort. 

"Canary  Cottage"  comes  back  to  the  Cort 
Theatre  on  Sunday  niyht,  November  5th,  for 
an  engagement  positively  limited  to  two 
weeks.  The  return  engagement  has  been 
made  possible  only  because  Producer  Mo- 
rosco's  Xew  York  theatre  is  not  ready  for 
occupancy  and  San  Francisco  becomes  the 
gainer. 

Trixic  Friganza,  Charles  Ruggles,  and  Her- 
bert Corthell  form  a  trio  that  can  not  be 
beaten.  The  others  in  the  cast  are  experts 
in  their  line,  whether  it  be  melody  or  mirth, 
and  the  chorus  of  "canaries"  is  the  same 
that  previously  appeared  here. 


The  Fifth  "Week  of  "Intolerance." 
It  would  seem  as  though  all  San  Francisco 
was  intent  on  seeing  D.  W.  Griffith's  "In- 
tolerance ;  or,  The  Mother  and  the  Law," 
judging  by  the  demand  for  seats  already  being 
made  for  the  fifth  week  of  the  engagement 
commencing  with  the  matinee  on  Sunday, 
November    5th. 

"Intolerance"  overshadows  even  Griffith's 
former  triumph,  "The  Clansman,"  and  fairly 
staggers  the  imagination  as  a  piece  of  stage- 
craft. The  Babylonian  scenes  are  a  feast  to 
the  eye  and  a  source  of  wonderment.  The 
scenes  in  Judea  are  in  bold  relief  to  the 
modern  story",  which  has  a  third  comparison 
in  that  of  the  times  of  Catherine  de  Medici. 
Nothing  like  the  fall  of  Babylon  has  ever 
been  seen  here,  and  another  fine  realism  is 
that  of  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve  massacre. 
Matinee  performances  begin  at  2:10.  Even- 
ing performances  at  8:10. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  one 
of  the  greatest  shows  it  has  yet  offered. 

"The  Forest  Fire,"  said  to  be  scenically  the 
biggest  thing  in  vaudeville,  will  be  the  headline 
attraction.  Not  any  theatre  in  America 
where  stupendous  scenic  sensations  are  of- 
fered has  there  been  an  effect  so  realistic  as 
that  in  this  drama  of  the  timberland.  "The 
Forest  Fire"  has  to  do  with  a  wild  ride  on 
an  engine  through  a  conflagration.  Sylvia 
Bidwell  is  seen  in  the  principal  role  of  a 
telephone  operator,  a  part  which  she  played 
during  the  presentation  in  London.  The  story 
of  the  piece  is  that  of  a  telephone  operator 
who  received  the  news  of  a  fire  in  an  en- 
gulfed community  over  the  wire  just  before 
it  is  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  girl's  heroism 
prompts  the  rescue  party  which  succeeds  in 
saving  the  little  entombed  band  from  perish- 
ing. 

Quite  out  of  the  ordinary  is  the  amusing 
performance  of  Robert  and  Lawrence  Ward. 
They  are  a  swagger-appearing  pair  who  im- 
personate the  English  fop  or  masher. 

De  Witt,  Burns,  and  Torrence  in  "The 
Awakening  of  Toys"  show  the  interior  of  a 
toy  shop  at  Christmas  time.  The  striking  of 
the  hour  is  the  signal  for  the  Jack-in-the- 
Box  and  his  associates  to  indulge  in  a  delight- 
ful pantomimic  and  acrobatic  show. 

Edward  Miller  and  Helene  Vincent  will 
appear  in  a  musical  comedietta  called  "In  the 
Cool  of  the  Evening." 

The  Three  Kitaro  Brothers  are  preeminent 
as  equilibrists  and  foot-jugglers. 

The  popular  composer,  Ernest  Ball ;  the 
musical-comedy  favorite,  Maud  Lambert,  and 
the  comedian,  Andrew  Tombes,  in  "The  Bride 
Shop,"    are    also    included    in   the    attractions. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

The  Rigoletto  Twins,  Charles  and  Henry, 
look  so  much  alike  that  Charles  shaves  by 
Henry  and  vice  versa  when  a  mirror  is  lack- 
ing. They  will  head  next  week's  bill  at  the 
Pantages  Theatre,  commencing  with  Sunday's 
matinee,  with  a  versatile  assortment  of  stunts. 
They  do  Chinese  magic  in  costume  and  char- 
acter, Greek  statuary  poses,  instrumental  mu- 
sical specialties,  and  numerous  illusions. 

Ned  Nestor,  Charles  Moore,  and  their 
comely  and  shapely  "Sweethearts"  will  pro- 
vide the  customary  "girlie"  tabloid  musical 
comedy.     There  are  nine  girls  in  the  cast. 

The  "Great  Lester,"  ventriloquist,  is  back 
with  all  his  art  and  mystery  of  the  projected 
voice,  and  is  a  bright  spot  on  this  same  bill. 

The  Three  Bartos  will  offer  an  athletic  spe- 
cialty, and  Lester  Crawford  and  Helen  Brod- 
erick  a  line  of  what  they  style  "a  little  o' 
this  and  a  little  o'  that." 

Helen  Holmes  in  the  title  role  will  be  the 
screen  feature  in  the  first  installment  of  "A 
Lass   o'  the  Lumberlands." 

Between  the  acts  Tuesday  evening  the  latest 
election  returns,  received  at  the  theatre  by 
direct  wire,  will  be  read   from  the  stage. 


ballet  of  dancing  and  skating  girls  continue 
to  give  their  beautiful  exhibitions  every  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  the  music  of  Casassa's 
Military  Band  is  always  interesting.  Monday 
night  there  will  be  a  half-mile  skating  race 
for  ladies  and  the  winner  will  be  awarded  a 
substantial  prize.  Thursday  evening,  at  half- 
past  8  sharp,  the  last  exhibition  game  of  ice 
hockey  preliminary  to  the  regular  season  will 
be  given.  

John  McCormack's  Two  Concerts. 

The  sale  of  seats  will  open  Monday  morn- 
ing at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  & 
Chase's  for  the  two  concerts  to  be  given  by 
John  McCormack  in  the  Exposition  Audi- 
torium on  Sunday  afternoons,  November  12th 
and  19th. 

At  his  first  concert  McCormack  will  sing 
works  by  Handel,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Rach- 
maninoff, Bleichmann,  Dunn,  Schneider,  and  t 
others,  besides  a  group  of  delightful  old 
classic  Irish  folk  songs.  A  special  feature  will 
be  the  first  rendition  in  this  city  of  a  song 
composed  for  Mr.  McCormack  by  Fritz  Kreis- 
ler.  entitled  "The  Old  Refrain." 

The  second  concert  will  offer  a  complete 
change  of  offerings. 

Mail  orders  will  receive  careful  attention  if 
addressed  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  corner  Sutter  and  Kearny 
Streets.  

The  Sunday  Symphony  Concerts. 

The  afternoon  of  Sunday.  November  5th, 
will  usher  in  the  series  of  "popular"  concerts 
at  popular  prices,  as  distinguished  from  the 
series  of  Sunday  symphonies  at  popular  prices, 
to  be  given  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Alfred  Hertz. 

The  first  programme  will  begin  with  Ros- 
sini's overture  to  "Uuliam  Tell."  Eight  solo 
celli  will  be  in  evidence  in  the  introduction 
to  the  overture.  TschaiKOwsky's  "Nutcracker" 
suite  will  follow.  Saint-Saens'  "The  Deluge,' 
in  the  performance  of  which  Louis  Persinget 
will  give  the  violin  solo,  is  the  third  number. 
Ambroise  Thomas'  overture  to  "Mignon"  is 
the  fourth  number.  "Liszt's  "The  Preludes'' 
will   conclude  the   programme. 

The  Sunday  "pop"  concerts  will  begin  at 
2:30  o'clock  sharp.  The  second  pair  of  sym- 
phony concerts  will  be  given  at  the  Cort  on 
Friday,  November  10th,  and  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 12th.  The  programme  will  be  identical 
on  both  occasions.  Mendelssohn's  "Melu- 
sina,"  op.  32,  will  be  the  first  number.  Those 
interested  in  modern  music  will  revel  in  De- 
bussy's "Iberia."  Tschaikowsky's  "Pathetic" 
symphony  will  make  a  glorious  conclusion. 


New  Winter  Garden  Is  Popular. 

That  skating  has  taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
San  Francisco  public  is  conclusively  demon- 
strated by  the  attendance  at  the  Winter  Gar- 
den, opened  less  than  a  month,  but  already 
one  of  the  most  popular  places  of  amusement 
in  the  city. 

Gladys  Lamb,  the  "Pavlowa  of  the  Ice," 
Norval    Baptie,    the   "speed    king."    and   their 


The  Schumann-Heink  Concerts. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  will  sing  two  pro- 
grammes in  the  Auditorium  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, November  26th  and  December  3d,  as- 
sisted by  Eula  Howard  Nunan  as  solo  pianist. 

Entirely  unsolicited,  Mme.  Schumann-Heink 
has  authorized  the  announcement  that  her 
share  of  the  receipts  at  the  first  concert  will 
be  equally  divided  between  the  fund  for  the 
orphans  of  the  war  victims  in  her  native  land 
and  the  poor  children  in  San  Francisco.  A 
committee  of  three  prominent  women  will  take 
charge  of  the  distribution  in  this  city.  The 
programme  will  include  four  great  Wagnerian 
arias  at  popular  prices,  so  that  all  can  afford 
to  lend  their  aid  to  worthy  causes. 

Tickets  for  both  concerts  will  be  ready 
Monday,  November  20th,  but  mail  orders  can 
now  be  sent  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum,  at  Sher- 
man, Clav  &  Co.'s. 


Godowsky  Concert  This  Sunday. 
This  Sunday  afternoon,  November  5th,  at 
Scottish  Rite  Hall,  Leopold  Godowsky  will 
give  his  third  programme.  The  offering  will 
include  the  seldom-played  "Sonata,"  op.  110, 
Beethoven;  two  of  Godowsky's  own  transcrip- 
tions of  old  classics  by  Rameau  and  Scarlatti ; 
the  entire  twenty-four  "Preludes"  of  Chopin. 
and  numbers  by  Liszt,  Emerson  Withorne  (a 
young  American  composer  whose  name  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  on  a  programme  in 
this  city).  Ravel,  Henselt-Godowsky,  and 
Saint-Saens.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman. 
Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  Sun- 
day after  10  o'clock  at  the  hall. 


The  City  of  Jeddah. 
Like  no  other  city  is  Jeddah,  the  gate  of 
Mecca.  To  reach  it  one  must  thread  one's 
way  around  and  between  and  over  the  razor- 
edges  of  coral  reef  that  stretch  out  for  miles 
into  the  Red  Sea.  Jeddah  is  built  of  coral. 
Whenever  a  pious  pilgrim  provides  a  new  rest 
house  in  the  town  the  contractor  goes  and 
hacks  large  lumps  of  coral  from  the  reef. 
They  dry  white  and  are  used  with  scanty  ash- 
lar work.  The  windows  and  "mashrabiyeh" 
work  of  the  windows  are  of  intricately  carved 
wood,  iron  gray  from  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Here  and  there  a  minaret  pokes  itself  up 
from  among  the  many-storied  houses  and  a 
tiny  cluster  of  flagstaff's  at  the  northern  end 
of  this  densely  overbuilt  little  square  half- 
mile  betrays  the  colony  of  foreign  consuls, 
who    almost    alone    represent    Europe    here. 


San  Francisco 
Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each   with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

•"TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
*  to  the  best,  and  here  every  possible 
comfort,  convenience  and  refinement. 
Free  auto  bos  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 


F.  M.  DIMMICK 
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None  of  them  is  allowed  to  go  outside  the 
walls  except  with  an  armed  escort,  provided 
by  the  governor,  and  then  only  to  Eve's  tomb 
— a  pastime  that  seems  to  attract  them  very 
little,  although  it  is  only  a  mile  away  from 
the  Medina  Gate — or  to  the  savage  little  vil- 
lage of  Con. 


Always  a  Fine  Show  at  the 

©Ijpaire  §>t  itfrattria 

GEARY    ST.  AT    POWELL 

The  most  unique  theatre  in  America,  having 
been  created  on  entirely  different  lines  than 
ordinary  theatres.  A  Class  A  structure,  com- 
fortably seating  about  1 1 00.  Interior  decora- 
tion by  Herman  Rosse  (who  decorated  the 
Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Haeue)  in  Art  Nou- 
veau  designs,  developed  in  soft  pastel  shades. 
Lighting  scheme  is  effectively  beautiful.  Won- 
derful glass  facade,  on  which  gorgeous  color 
designs  appear  at  night.  Splendid  ventilation. 
Altogether  a  charming  theatre  in  which  to  see 
first-run  clean  plays,  and  to  hear  superior 
music,    rendered    by    artists. 

CHARLES    ROSENTHAL,    Jr.,    Manager 
Phone — Kearny    36 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Evert  Day 

A  MARVELOUS  BILL 

"THE  FOREST  FIRE" 

Vaudeville's  Greatest  Scenic  Sensation,  a  Drama 
of  the  Timberland  by  Langdon  McCormick,  with 
SYLVIA  BIDWELL  and  Company;  WARD 
BROTHERS  as  "Bertie  and  Archie";  DE 
WITT,  BURNS,  and  TORRENXE  in  "The 
Awakening  of  Toys";  EDWARD  MILLER  and 
HELENE  VINCENT  in  a  Musical  Comedy 
Sketchette,  "In  the  Cool  of  the  Evening"; 
THE  THREE  KITARO  BROTHERS,  Superla- 
tive Degree  of  Japanese  Dexterity;  ERXEST 
R.  BALL,  the  Popular  Composer;  MAUD 
LAMBERT,  the  Charming  Musical-Comedy  Fa- 
vorite; ANDREW  TOMBES  in  the  Musical 
Comedy,   "THE   BRIDE   SHOP." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundavs  and  holidavs),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^".t8 

^^Geaxy  and  Mason  StB.       Phone  Frantlin  150 

Beginning  Sunday  Matinee,  November  5th 

FIFTH   EXORMOCS   WEEK 

D.    W.    Griffith's    Colossal    Spectacle 

"INTOLERANCE" 

or 

"THE  MOTHER  AND  THE  LAW" 

Love's   Struggle  Throughout  the  Ages 

SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA    OF    FORTY 

Twice  Daily — Evenings  at  8:10,  25c,  50c.  75c, 

SI,    boxes   $2;    mats.,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1,   boxes 

$1.50. 


CQRJ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Coming    Back — Sun.    Xight,    Xov.     5 

Two    Weeks    Only— Mats.    Wed.    and    Sat. 

OLIVER    MOROSCO'S 

Smashing    Musical    Success 

"CANARY    COTTAGE" 

With  a  Typical  Morosco  Cast.  Including  Trixie 

Friganza,    Charles   Ruggles.    Herbert 

Corthell 

$1.00    PRICES.     FIRST     SIX     ROWS,     $1.50 

Special    Morosco   Scale 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Muod 


Sensationally  Versatile 

Charles— RIGOLETTO  TWINS— Henry 

Mysteries,   Illusions,   Music,   Plastic   Poses,  and 

Specialties 
NED  XESTOR  and  CHARLES  MOORE  and 
"SWEETHEARTS"  in  a  Ziopv  Musical  Com- 
edy; The  Great  LESTER.  Ventriloquist  Ex- 
traordinary; The  Three  BARTOS.  Athletes  and 
Acrobats;  LESTER  CRAWFORD  and  HELEN 
BRODERICK  in  Songs  and  Patter;  First  In- 
stallment of  "A  Lass  o'  the  Lumberlands,"  with 
Helen  Holmes.  Election  Returns  Between  Act- 
Tuesday  Evening — By  Direct  Wire. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  4.  1< 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Mr.  W.  L.  George  has  endeared  himself  to 
us  by  writing  an  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  in  order  to  explain  why  we  can  not 
<*et  on  with  our  wives  and  why  our  wives 
can  not  get  on  with  us.  We  have  often  won- 
dered about  these  things  in  our  dim  way,  and 
have  even  tried  to  analyze  the  situation  with 
rectitude  and  impartiality,  but  without  success. 
Mr.  George  does  not  approach  his  subject 
with  the  levity  that  naturally  suggests  itself 
to  baser  minds.  On  the  contrary  he  is  ex- 
ploratory and  statistical,  deliberative  and  ju- 
dicial. He  rejoices  in  tabulations,  and  he 
has  a  critical  estimate  of  evidential  values. 
He  does  not  assume  the  reality  of  those 
"happy  domestic  relations''  in  which  the  con- 
ventional biographer  rejoices-  He  cultivates 
an  attitude  of  what  may  be  called  benevolent 
suspicion,  and  whenever  he  is  in  doubt  about 
the  facts  he  expunges  the  whole  story  from 
the  records.  But  the  wonder  still  remains 
how  he  ever  gets  at  the  facts  at  all.  They 
are  usually  so  evasive.  He  must  have  some 
sort  of  weird  power  to  apply  his  eye  continu- 
ously at  innumerable  keyholes,  to  conceal  him- 
self under  innumerable  beds. 

For  example,  he  considers  a  total  of  150 
cases,  and  promptly  excludes  116  of  them  on 
the  ground  of  inadequate  evidence.  But  he 
does  not  allow  our  unquenchable  optimism  to 
speculate  on  these  116  cases,  or  to  hope  that 
they  might  turn  the  tables  in  favor  of  con- 
jugal happiness.  The  evidence  may  be  inade- 
quate for  purposes  of  analysis  and  tabulation, 
but  they  "do  not  contain  a  successful  mar- 
riage."     Not  one. 

This  leaves  us  with  thirty-four  cases,  and 
of  these  only  nine  are  "apparently  successful." 
Mr.  George  evidently  has  his  doubts  about 
even  them.  In  five  of  the  cases  the  husband 
is  inconstant,  but  the  wife  is  inconstant  in  ten 
others.  In  three  cases  the  husband  dislikes 
the  wife,  and  in  seven  cases  the  wife  dislikes 
the  husband — reasons  for  dislike  not  given. 
There  was  once  a  man  who  was  reproved  for 
whittling  a  stick  and  whistling  at  his  wife's 
funeral.  He  was  reminded  of  her  innumer- 
able virtues  and  asked  if  he  was  not  aware 
of  them.  He  said  that  he  was  quite  well 
aware  of  them,  but  that  be  just  didn't  like  her. 
Perhaps  these  ten  cases  of  marital  distaste 
were  equally  instinctive  and  irrational.  They 
just  didn't  like  each  other. 

Mr.  George's  analysis  of  causes  is  of  the 
most  searching  kind.  He  overlooks  nothing. 
Hindus  and  Turks,  he  says,  marry  much  more 
wisely  than  white  people  because  they  always 
look  upon  their  wives  as  Women.  But  the 
Western  woman  does  not  wish  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  Woman.  She  wishes  to  be  married, 
but  apparently  upon  some  other  ground  than 
her  womanhood.  She  minimizes  it,  regards 
it  as  an  insignificant  accident,  and  resents  its 
emphasis.  Moreover,  there  is  no  general 
mingling  of  sexes  in  the  Orient.  The  cream 
of  marriage  has  not  been  skimmed  off  by 
flirtations,  co-education,  and  athletics.  The 
Oriental  marriage  means  mystery.  But  in  the 
West  we  allow  the  effervescence  to  pass  from 
the  wine  before  we  drink  it. 

It  is  only  rarely  that  marriage  is  followed 
by  a  community  of  interests,  and  never  when 
there  is  much  marital  egotism.  The  wife  is 
apt  to  regard  her  husband's  interests  very 
much  as  she  regards  her  own,  as  the  result 
of  inclination,  whim,  or  taste.  She  does  not 
understand  that  they  are  dominatingly  com- 
pulsory, and  often  so  large  and  so  precarious 
as  to  exclude  everything  else.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  the  construction  of  suspension  bridges 
in  just  the  same  way  that  she  is  interested  in 
the  Mutual  Improvement  Association  and  in 
"growths  in  the  garden.""  The  woman  is  glad 
that  the  man  shall  do  these  things,  not  that 
they  may  be  done,  but  because  he  is  her  prop- 
erty and  she  would  have  him  succeed.  But 
his  occupations,  as  such,  she  hates.  None  the 
less  she  expects  him  to  be  interested  in  her 
tennis  tournament  at  the  rectory,  and  in  the 
misdeeds  of  the  servants.  She  loves  him, 
but  not  his  work.  She  lays  down  the  two 
commandments:  (1)  Thou  shalt  love  me. 
(2)  Thou  shalt  succeed  so  that  I  may  love 
thee. 

Then  again  there  is  that  fatal  proximity  that 
so  relentlessly  discloses  hidden  uglinesses,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  much  fret  and  jar  there 
may  be  even  in  the  smallest  ugliness.  Thus 
we  find  Mr.  George  quoting  one  of  his  wit- 
nesses whom  he  calls  M14,  and  who  is  a  wife, 
presumably  one  of  those  who  do  not  like  their 
husbands.  M14  says  she  had  her  doubts  even 
before  she  married  her  husband.  He  blew  his 
nose  too  hard.  It  was  a  danger  signal.  It 
should  have  been  a  warning.  A  lover  may 
blow  his  nose  like  a  foghorn  and  be  for- 
given, but  it  will  not  be  forgiven  in  a 
husband.  And  so  a  little  later  we  find 
M14  saying:  "I  really  was  very  much  in 
love  with  him,  and  only  just  at  the  end 
of  the  engagement  did  I  notice  how  hard 
he  blew  his  nose.  After  we  were  married  I 
thought,  'Oh !  don't  be  so  silly  and  notice 
such  little  things ;  he's  such  a  splendid  fellow.' 
A  little  later,  'Oh !  I  do  wish  he  wouldn't 
blow  his  nose  like  that;  it  drives  me  mad.' 
Now  I  find  myself  listening  and  saying  to 
myself  with  an  awful  feeling  of  doom,  'He's 
going  to  blow  his  nose.'  "     One  day,  says  Mr. 


George,  he  will  trumpet  down  the  walls  of  her 
Jericho.  And  then  there  is  the  husband, 
M98,  who  every  morning  in  his  bath  sings, 
"There  is  a  fountain  fill'd  with  blood,  drawu 
from  Emmanuel's  veins."  Every7  morning, 
and  how  can  love  survive  it?  And  there  is 
the  wife  who  slips  off  her  shoes  under  the 
table  and  loses  them  and  becomes  agitated, 
and  the  wife  who  has  a  peculiar  yawn,  and 
the  wife  who  has  cliche  phrases  and  who  sums 
up  all  situations  with  such  phrases  as  "All  is 
not  gold  that  glitters,"  or  "Such  is  life,"  or 
"Well,  well,  it's  a  weary'  world."  These  things 
are  tolerable,  even  unnoticed,  in  lovership. 
But  in  marriage  they  harry  the  soul.  And 
here  comes  the  difficulty.  You  must  not 
remonstrate,  or  there  will  be  instant  and  de- 
vastating comparisons. 

And  then  Mr.  George  becomes  iconoclastic 
and  revolutionary'-  He  peeps  over  the  edge 
of  precipices  and  skids  upon  greasy  roads. 
He  says  that  a  great  many  men  would  be 
model  husbands  if  only  they  were  not  mar- 
ried. It  is  the  sense  of  restraint  that  beckons 
the  devil  upon  the  scene.  Has  he  really  sen- 
tenced himself  to  penal  servitude  for  life? 
He  will  show  them — or  her.  Are  these  hand- 
cuffs and  fetters  that  he  sees  before  him  ?  Be- 
hold how  they  can  be  broken  by  sheer 
strength.  This  is  why  respectable  husbands 
are  so  unsatisfactory"-  This  is  why  rakes  are 
so  desirable.  They  are  sure  to  change,  all  oi 
them.  They  are  sure  to  rebel  against  existing 
conditions. 

There  is  no  real  remedy,  says  Mr.  George ; 
only  palliatives.  It  may  help  a  little  to  realize 
that  your  wife  dislikes  you  as  much  as  you 
dislike  her.  Best  not  open  each  other's  letters. 
You  may  not  like  the  contents.  Xever  be 
sincere,  unless  in  private.  Always  be  for- 
giving up  to  seventy  times  seven,  and  do  not 
keep  count.  After  all,  we  can  not  abolish 
marriage.  It  teaches  a  woman  to  care  for  her 
complexion. 

The  Booneville  (Arkansas)  Progress,  sigh- 
ing for  a  purer  journalism,  says:  "When  a 
girl  with  a  face  like  a  cream  puff  marries  a 
youth  who  never  earned  a  dime  outside  ? 
shooting  gallery,  the  editor  has  to  paint  the 
bride  as  a  radiant  vision  of  blushing  beauty 
and  the  groom  as  one  of  our  young  business 
men,  or  else  disappoint  an  expectant  circle 
of  delinquent  subscribers.  If  the  editor  fails 
to  spread  a  two-column  obituary'  over  a  prom- 
inent citizen  who  never  paid  a  grocery  bill 
outside  of  the  justice  court  he  is  liable  to  be 
waited  upon  by  some  two-fisted  relatives  of 
the  deceased  with  an  injured  air  and  a  punch 
in  either  hand." 


"Does  my  practicing  make  you  nervous  ?" 
asked  the  man  who  is  learning  to  play  the  cor- 
net. "It  did  when  I  first  heard  the  people 
round  about  discussing  it,"  replied  the  sym- 
pathetic neighbor.  "But  now  I'm  getting  so  I 
don't  care  what  happens  to  you."' — Dailas 
Xeu'S. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


THE  MENDING  CLUB 

521  Sutter  St..  near  PoweD    -    San  Francisco 

All  kinds  of  Mending,  Repairing.  Alterations, 
Remodeling.  Plain  Sewing,  Boudoir  Sets.  Cur- 
tains, Pillows,  Laundry  and  Fancy  Bags. 

LADIES'  TAILORED  SUITS  MADE  INTO 
ONE  PIECE  DRESSES 

BACHELOR'S  DARNING  AND  MENDING 

MEN'S   SHIRTS  REPAIRED  A  SPECIALTY 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEX'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  gS  First  Street 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS. 
Estate  of  ANNIE  LAZAR,   deceased— No.   21,306: 
Dept.   9. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  bv  the  undersigned  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  estate  of  ANNIE  LAZAR,  de- 
ceased, to  the  creditors  of  and  all  persons  having 
claims  against  the  said  decedent,  to  file  them  with 
the  necessary  vouchers  within  four  (4)  months 
after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice  in  the  office 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State 
of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  or  to  exhibit  them  with  the  neces- 
sary vouchers  within  four  (4)  months  after  the 
first  publication  of  this  notice  to  the  said  adminis- 
trator at  the  office  of  his  attorneys,  Bucklev  & 
O'Keeffe,  Room  347-348,  Russ  Building,  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  which  said 
office  the  undersigned  selects  as  his  place  of  busi- 
ness in  all  matters  connected  with  said  estate  of 
ANNIE    LAZAR,    deceased. 

JULIUS    LAZAR, 
Administrator    of    the    estate    of   Annie    Lazar,    de- 
ceased. 

Dated,  San   Francisco,   October   19     1916 
BUCKLEY    &    O'KEEFFE, 
Attorneys  for  Administrator, 


«||1§1§\  FOUR 

~~    ~~    gateways! 


LINES 


To  the  East  from 


^^XS^     San  Francisco 


FLUST  EC  SAFETY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"Sunset  Route" Two     Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Ogden  Route    Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


ii 


Shasta  Route" — ■ 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


El  PaSO  Route    - -  Two  Daily  Trains  to   Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Dlinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

jrave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

[J  A  small  boy  was  one  day  asked  by  a  clergy  - 
;in  if  he  knew  what  was  meant  by  energy 
d  enterprise.  "Xo,  sir,  I  don't  think  I  do." 
Veil,  I'll  tell  you,  my  boy.  One  of  the 
:hest  men  in  the  world  came  here  without 
shirt  on  his  back,  and  now  he  has  mil- 
)ns."  "Millions !"  replied  the  boy.  "How 
any  does  he  put  on  at  one  time?" 


A  young  English  officer,  lately  home  from 
e  front,  scored  off:  his  father,  one  of  those 
10  take  the  gloomiest  views  of  the  war  from 
i  inception  to  its  probable  end.  At  dinner 
e  elder's  usual  gloomy  diatribe  against  the 
isting  conditions  was  interrupted  and  ended 
us:  "Oh,  we  all  know  about  you,  father — 
e  foot  in  the  grave  and  another  on  a  banana 
in,  as  usual." 


andy,  the  plumber,  was  working  on  a  town 

with  an  apprentice.  In  the  course  of  the 
renoon  the  boss  visited  the  job,  and,  failing 

find  Sandy  anywhere  about  the  premises, 
cided  to  wait  his  return.  "Where  have  you 
en  ?"  demanded  the  boss  when  Sandy  put  in 

appearance.  "Gettin*  ma  hair  cut,"  an- 
ered  Sandy,  quite  coolly.  "And  how  dare 
u  get  your  hair  cut  in  my  time  ?"  "Weel, 
ma  it  grow  in  your  time?" 


An  old  Irishman,  long  desirous  of  official 
;nity,  was  finally  appointed  marshal  in  a 
rade  on  the  king's  birthday.  Veterans, 
ndsmen.  and  school  children  were  lined 
>ng  the  streets-  of  the  town,  patiently  wait- 
the  signal  to  start.  Suddenly  Mike,  on  a 
ancing  charger,  dashed  up  the  street.  After 
ipecting  the  dignified  procession,  he  gave 
,  horse  a  quick  clip.  Then,  standing  up  in 
>  stirrups,  he  yelled  with  a  voice  filled  with 
ide  and  authority:  "Ready,  now!  Every 
m  of  yez  kape  shtep  wid  the  horse  !" 


Some  time  ago  one  of  the  masters  at  a 
rtain  grammar  school  caused  a  sensation  by 
iblishing  a  book  which  bore  a  striking  re- 
mblance  to  one  published  previously  by  a 
:ll-known  minor  poet.  Comments  upon  the 
atter  became  of  an  accusatory  nature,  and 
ilminated  in  one  of  the  pupils  openly  ac- 
jsing  the  author  one  day  in  the  common 
>ora  of  plagiarism.  "Sir,"  replied  the  in- 
gnant  author,  "your  opinion  is  neithei 
ught  nor  valued — you're  an  ass."  "I  may 
,  "  cnlmly  retorted  the  scholar,  "but — the  ass 
loweth  his  master's  crib." 


The  young  reporter  meant  well,  but  he  was 
>t  posted  up  in  the  mysterious  details  of 
rainine  fashion,  and,  being  unexpectedly  sent 
it  an  emergency  to  chronicle  a  fashionable 
edding  he  was  very  glad  to  avail  himself  of 


the  good-natured  hints  of  a  lady  journalist 
who  stood  beside  him  and  took  pity  upon  his 
masculine  ignorance  of  chiffons.  "That  is 
Mrs.  Betty  Blank,  with  a  big  plastron,"  was 
one  of  her  hints.  Next  morning  she  read 
with  horror,  "Mrs.  Betty  Blank  looked  very 
charming,  and  by  a  tasteful  arrangement  of 
lace  and  silk  effectually  concealed  the  pink 
porous  plaster  which  her  delicate  health  com- 
pels her  to  wear." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Drawn-Out  Work. 
"What   do    you   make? 
Such  pains  you  take, 

I'd    like   to   hear,"    quoth    he. 
"I   do   not   know; 
You    see,    I   sew 

A  Christmas  gift,"  quoth  she. 


-Puck. 


A  Vain  Longing. 
I'd    love    to    be    a    housewife !       I    would    love    to 

spend    my    day 
In    a   cozy    little    kitchen    while    the    moments    sped 

away ! 
With     the     nicey,     spicy     odors,     homey,     and     yet 

sharp  and  strange, 
And     the     genial     warmth     proceeding      from     the 

cunning    little   range; 
With  the  mysteries  of  cooking,  and  the  knowledge 

of    the    power 
To    turn    out    a    fresh    creation    of    one's    genius, 

every   hour; 
Oh,  the  drudgery  of  rhyming  is  a  tame  and  thank 

less    thing — 
I  should  love  to  be  a  housewife,  that  my  very  soul 

might    sing! 

I'd    love    to    be    a    housewife '.      Making    beds    and 

sweeping  floors — 
Washing  windows,  if  I   chanced  to  need  some  ex- 
ercise outdoors; 
Ne'er   a  thought   of  earning   wages    to   disturb   the 

careless  brain, 
Ne'er  a   fear  of  boss  or   foreman   with   its  constant, 

prodding  pain; 
Just   the  simple   round   of  duty,   with   the  mind  at 

perfect  rest. 
Thinking   thoughts    of  love   and    beauty — free,   and 

giving   forth   its   best; 
Oh,  the  world   with  all   its   worries   is   a  falsehood 

and  a  snare — 
And    I     fain    would    be    a    housewife,    free    from 

every   earthly   care! 

Would    that    I    had    been    a    housewife!       Naught 
annoys  her,  year  by  year, 

But   the    tinner    and    the    plumber    when    the    bath- 
room's   out    of    gear, 

And    the    grocer    and    the    garbage    and    the    babies 
and  the  rugs, 

And    the   garden   and   the    furnace   and    the   roaches 
and   the  bugs, 

And   the   neighbors   with    their  gossip   and   the  ice- 
man  with   his  dirt, 

And   a   slouchy,   grouchy   husband    with   the   button.5 
off   his    shirt — 

Oh,  it's  fine  to  be  a  housewife,  sheltered  from  the 
madding   mob, 

( But    a    man    that    digs    a    sewer    has    a    sweeter, 
easier   job.) 
— Ted  Robinson,    in    Cleveland  Plain   Dealer. 


The    Well -posted    Citizen 

knows  the  facts  on  the  proposed  prohibi- 
tion legislation.  He  reads  the  editorials  m  this 
and  other  publications.  He  has  considered  the 
question  from  a  social  and  economic  standpoint. 
He  believes  in  temperance,  hut  certainly  not  m 
prohibition.  He  knows  that  temperance  is  the 
result  of  education  and  home  influence,  not  of 
legislation ;  that  true  temperance  means  modera- 
tion, not  prohibition.  He  believes  in  serving  in  the 
home  a  mild,  healthful,  strength-giving  beverage 
as  Acme  Beer. 


Company 


I  1  yBs»I 

THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisno,  Cal. 

r    Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1.933.330.00 

Deposits 49,061.647.00 

Issues  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers*  Checks  available 

in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

•           Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

OREGON -WASHINGTON 
—LIMITED— 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 


S.    F.   BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124    First    Street,   corner    Minna, 

San   Francisco 


CONCENTRATE 

<J  Concentrate  your  debts  and  you 
can  more  easily  concentrate  your 
mind  on  your  work. 

<J  We  loan  in  sums  of  $25  to  S500 
or  more  at  lowest  rates  of  interest. 
This  is  a  national  institution  of  a 
high  class,  dignified  character. 

Write  for  pamphlet. 

The   Morris    Plain    Company 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


The  German  Savings  and   Loan  Society 

I  The  German  Bank  I 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  lit  Associated  Savings  Basks  of  San  Frudic* 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only  : 

Mission  Braoch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Sheets. 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Hiiffal  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Behtdere. 

June  30th,  1916: 

Assets $63,811,228.81 

Deposits 60,727.194.92 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.08-1.033.89 

Employees"  Pension  Fund 222.725.43 

Number  of  Depositors 68,062 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th,  1916.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


ESTABLISHED  1858 


SUTRO 


CO. 


Investment  Brokers 

AND  DEALERS  IN  HIGH  GRADE 

SECURITIES 


YIELDING    FROM 

4%%  to  7% 

DETAILED  INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST 
INQUIRIES  INVITED 

410  Montgomery  St.     -      S.  F.,  Cal. 


EAMES  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of 
Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  all  purposes 
SELF-PROPELLING  TPJCYOE  CHAIRS 

FOR  THE  DISABLED 
Invalid    Chairs    wholesale 
aDd  retail  and  for  rent. 
55  FIRST  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Park  2940 
1202  S.  Mail    -     -    LOS  ANGELES 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1S50 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -    -    -     Manager 

Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


South  America 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING   THREE 

COMPREHENSIVE  TOURS 

DEPARTURES 

November  and  February 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  St.  (Monadnock  Bldg.J.San  Francisco 

Tel.  Kearny  3512 


"Making  a  Man" 

A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength 

By  WM.  GREER  HARRISON 

Athletes  use  it. 
Business   men   use   it. 
Ladies    use    it. 
Children  use  it. 

By  following  Mr.  Harrison's  advice  the 
stout  can  reduce  and  the  thin  can  increase 
their   weight. 

This  manual  of  athletics  is  published  and 
sold  by 

H.  S.  CROCKER    &    CO. 

Market  Street.  San  Francisco 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffcr  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 

EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay    of   San    Francisco   will   be   found    in 
the  following  department: 

ilr.  and  Mrs.  Tennant  Harrington  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Harrington,  and  Lieutenant- Com- 
mander David  Worth  Bagley,  U.  S.  N.  Miss 
Harrington  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Albert  Niblacfc, 
Mrs.  William  Leahy,  and  Mrs.  Horace  Beach. 
Lieutenant-Commander  Bagley  is  a  brother-in-law 
of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels.  No 
date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Walsh  of  Auburn  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Agnes  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Walter  Martin.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Martin  of 
Ross.  He  is  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Duval  Moore, 
Mr.  John  S.  Martin,  Mr.  Howard  Martin,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  Martin.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Christy  and  Mr. 
Mark  Hall  was  solemnized  last  Tuesday  in  Berke- 
ley. Miss  Amelia  Christy  was  her  sister's  maid 
of  honor  and  Miss  Mildred  Kellogg  was  the 
bridesmaid.  The  ribbon-bearers  were  Miss  Mary 
Gayley,  Miss  Joy  Wilson,  Miss  Frances  Rives, 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Woodworth.  Mr.  Frederick  Mc- 
Graw  was  the  best  man  and  the  ushers  were  Mr. 
Selim  Woodworth,  Mr.  Warren  Perry,  Mr.  Robert 
Woodworth,  and  Mr.  Herman  Mattern.  Mrs.  Hall 
is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Benedick  Christy 
and  the  niece  of  Mrs.  William  F.  Ashburner  and 
Mr.  Robert  Christy.  Mr.  Hall  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Hall. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Louise  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Robert  Douglas  Fry,  Jr.,  was  solemnized  October 
4th  at  Salinas.  Rev.  George  McCormick  officiated 
at  the  ceremony.  Mrs.  Fry  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Arnold  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
the  sister  of  Ensign  M.  B.  Arnold,  U.  S.  N.  Mr. 
Fry  is  the  son  of  Colonel  Robert  Douglas  Fry. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fry  are  residing  at  the  former's 
ranch  in  Lake   County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame.  The  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herman  Gade,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Davis  Pillsbury. 

Mrs.  Norris  King  Davis  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Francisca  Club.  Her  guests  were  Mrs. 
George  A.  Newhall,  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum,  Mrs. 
Henry  Kiersted,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer. 

Mrs.  Emma  Butler  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
Thursday  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry 
Clarence  Breeden,  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Bernard  Ford  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  the  Town  and  Country 
Club. 

Miss  Leslie  Miller  gave  a  luncheon  recently  at 
the  Francisca  Club.  Her  guests  included  Mrs 
William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Miss  Ruth  Zeile,  Miss 
Phyllis  de  Young,  Miss  Natalie  Campbell,  Miss 
Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  and 
Miss  Genevieve  Eothin. 

Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Thursday  at  her  home  in  Hillsborough.  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Horace 
Blanchard  Chase,  Mrs.  Francis  Loomis,  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney Cloman,  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  William 
G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  and 
Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler  Henshaw  gave  a  dance 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Claremont  Country  Club 
in  compliment  to  Miss  Dorothy  Cawston. 

Miss  Cornelia  Armsby  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Alice  Tower  of  Boston. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  informally  at  luncheon  Thursday,  compli- 
menting Miss  Cornelia  Kemper. 

Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  luncheon  Friday. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  entertained  informally 
at  luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  the  Francisca  Club. 
Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  gave  a  luncheon  recently  at 
her  home  in  San  Rafael,  her  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Mr.  "and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe,  Miss  Alice 
Oge,  and  Mr.  Albert  Dibblee. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home,  complimenting  Mrs.  Her- 
man Gade. 

Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  Bell 
gave  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  in 
Fort  Mason. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  tea  Friday  afternoon 
at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Walter 


Kamm.  Mrs.  Edith  Goode,  and  Mrs.  Philip  S. 
Kamm,  who  are  visiting  in  San  Francisco  from 
Portland.  Among  the  guests  were  Baroness  von 
Rosenweig,  Mrs.  Frank  Pinckney  Helm,  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Goode  of  Portland,  Mrs.  Julius  Kahn,  Mrs.  E. 
Grahamc  Parker,  Miss  Helen  Van  Winkle,  Miss 
Genevieve  Haley  of  Portland,  and  Judge  Richard 
Campbell. 

Mrs.   Silas  Palmer  entertained  a  group  of  friends 

at  luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Laurance    Irving    Scott    gave    a 

dinner  Wednesday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in 

honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Webb. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  gave  an  informal 
dinner  last  Saturday  at  their  hsme  in  San  Mateo, 
complimenting    Miss    Mary    Helen    Carlisle. 

Mrs.  Douglas  McBryde  was  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  hostess  last  Tuesday  at  her  home  at  Wood- 
side. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  gave  an  informal  dinner 
recently  at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  Her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson,  Mrs.  George  Cad- 
walader,  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Horace 
Blanchard   Chase,  and   Mrs.   Samuel  Dutton. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
evening,  complimenting  Miss  Leslie  Miller,  Miss 
Ruth  Zeile,  Mr.  Kenneth  Moore,  and  Mr.  Corbett 
Moody. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Cloman  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs. 
William  G.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Ernest  Meiere,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Geer  Hitchock,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wal- 
lace,   and   Mrs.  J.    Franklin    Bell. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  McCormick  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Per- 
kins gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge  Tuesday  after- 
noon. 

Mrs.  Mark  Requa  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Miss 
Jean  Boyd. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  entertained  informally 
at  luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  her  home  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Sunday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  compliment 
to  Baron  Frederick  von  Schroeder,  who  recently 
arrived  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Natalie  Campbell  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  Monday- 
even  ing. 

Mrs.  William  Geer  Hitchcock  entertained  a  few 
friends  at  luncheon  Friday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
cis. 

Mrs.  George  Pinckard  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon Wednesday  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael  in 
honor  of  Mrs.   William   Mein. 

Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  Her  guests 
were  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Miss  Josephine  Par- 
rott,  Miss  Sophie  Beylard,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss 
Vsabel  Chase,  and  Miss  Cara  Coleman. 

Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin  gave  a  theatre 
party  Wednesday  afternoon  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Marie    Hathaway. 

Mrs.  Walter  Filer  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday  at 
her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Hooper  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Gough  Street,  compliment- 
ing   her  daughter,    Miss  Ursula   Hooper. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  gave  a  luncheon  recently  at 
the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Harry  Lombard.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Na- 
thaniel Messer,  Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson,  Mrs. 
Charles   K.   Harley,   and    Miss   Grace   Buckley. 

Mrs.  Wendell  P.  Hammon  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  on  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Newton 
Booth  Knox  of  London.  Among  those  present 
were  Mrs.  Harry  Webb,  Mrs.  Frank  Deering, 
Mrs.  Fitzhugh,  Mrs.  Herman  Meyer,  Mrs.  Pren- 
tiss Selby,  Mrs.  Curtis  Lindley,  Mrs.  Charles  Hol- 
brooke, Jr.,  Mrs.  Goodall,  Mrs.  Butters,  and  Mrs. 
McKenzie. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott  spent  the  week-end 
in  San  Mateo  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Templeton   Crocker. 

Rear-Admiral  Cameron  McRae  Winslow  and 
Mrs.  Winslow  have  taken  a  cottage  on  Bellevue 
Avenue  in   Newport  for  the  winter  months. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  left 
Thursday  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  and 
Mr.  Harry  Crocker  arrived  in  France  last  week, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Miss  Marion   Crocker. 

Miss  Alice  Tower  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Boston,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  Cali- 
fornia.     During    her    stay    in    San    Francisco    Miss 


Correct  Lubrication 
Charts,  Free 

We  have  prepared  charts  show- 
ing the  correct  lubrication  of  the 
various  makes  of  automobiles  — 
a  separate  chart  for  each  car. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us  for 
chart  for  your  car. 


ZEROLENE 

ihe  Standard  Oil  tor  Motor  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all  Service  Stations  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 

(•Cjlifomia) 


ROYAL 

Baking  Powder 

is  indispensable  to 
the  preparation  of 
the  finest  cake,  hot- 
breads,  rolls  and 
muffins. 


HAS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 

No  other  baking  powder  equals  it  in 
strength,  purity  and  wholesomeness. 


Tower   was  the  guest  of   Baroness    Tan    Card    Van 
Eck. 

Mrs.  Philip  H.  Sheridan  has  opened  her  home 
on  Massachusetts  Avenue  in  Washington  for  the 
winter  months.  Mrs.  Sheridan  recently  visited  in 
Albany,  New  York,  and  at  Fort  Myer,  Virginia, 
where  she  was  the  guest  of  her  son  and  daughter- 
in-law.  Captain  Philip  II.  Sheridan,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Sheridan. 

Mrs.  James  Cunningham  and  Miss  Sara  Cun- 
ningham have  returned  to  their  home  in  New 
York   from  a  brief  visit  in   San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  Arnstein  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  have  taken  an  apart- 
ment at  Cloyne  Court   in    Berkeley. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Hunter  Yoorhies  is  visiting  in 
\\  ashington  as  the  guest  of  her  son-in-law  auu 
daughter.    Captain    Guy    Scott   and    Mrs.   Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall  left  Friday 
for  a  visit   in  New  York. 

Mr?.  Albert  Dibblee  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
San   Rafael    from  a  trip  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Charles  Waller,  Miss  Evelyn  Waller,  and 
Miss  Jeanette  Bertheau  left  Saturday  for  an  in- 
definite sojourn   in    Eastern  cities. 

Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  recently  was  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Scwell  at  their 
home  in    Bath,    Maine, 

Mrs.  William  F.  Fullani  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Rhoda  Fullam,  have  arrived  in  Washington,  after 
visiting  in  various  cities  en  route  from  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Ensign  William  Fechteler,  U.  S.  N.,  is  visiting 
his  parents.  Rear-Admiral  Augustus  F.  Fechteler 
and    Mrs.    Fechteler,   at  their   home   in    Newport. 

Major  Haldimand  Putnam  Young  and  Mrs. 
Young  have  taken  an  apartment  on  Pacific  Avenue, 
where    they    will    reside   during   the   winter   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd  spent  the  week- 
end at  their  country  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Miller  left  Wednesday 
for  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  Honolulu. 

Miss  Lilian  Whitney  left  Wednesday  for  New- 
York,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  her  brother- 
in-law    and    sister,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ernest    Stillman. 

Admiral  Charles  A.  Gove  and  Mrs.  Gove  are 
the  guests  of  Captain  Albert  Niblack  and  Mrs 
Niblack  in   Newport. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  and  Miss  Cornelia  Kemper 
spent  the  week-end  in  Ross  as  the  house  guests 
of  Mrs.   Ferdinand  Stephenson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  will  spend  the 
winter  in  Burlingame  where  they  have  taken  Mr. 
Robert    L.   Coleman's  home. 

Mrs.  Joseph  L.  King  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt  at  her 
ranch  in   Chico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Heller  have  closed  their  home 
in  Menlo  Park  and  taken  a  house  on  Pacific 
Avenue  for  the  winter  months. 

Lieutenant-Commander  I.  W.  Landers  and  Mrs. 
Landers  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Berkeley 
from  a  visit  to  Mare  Island  where  they  were  the 
guests  of  Naval  Constructor  Henry  M.  Gleason 
and    Mrs.    Gleason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  have  gone  to 
New  York  for  a  visit  of  several   weeks. 

Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ward  Barron  are  spending  several  days  at  Sara- 
toga   Springs. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  and  Miss  Helen 
Keeney  left  Friday  for  a  two  months'  visit  in 
New  York  and   Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  Bowman  have  been 
spending  a  few  days  at  the  Clift  Hotel  from  their 
ranch    at    Beowawe,    Nevada. 

Lieutenant  Daniel  Gardner,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Gardner  have  gone  to  Washington  for  a  visit  of 
several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  Miss  Har- 
riett Alexander,  and  Mr.  Winthrop  M.  Aldrich 
have  returned  to  New  York  from  a  visit  with 
Mrs.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  at  her  home  in  Warwick 
Neck. 

Mrs.  Charles  Porter  Kling,  who  recently  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco,  spent  the  week-end  in 
San  Mateo  with   Mr.  and   Mrs.   Charles  W.   Clark. 

Mrs.  Dario  Oreno  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Beatrice  Oreno,  are  visiting  Mrs.  T.  Wilson 
Dibblee  from  their  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Mary  Helen  Carlisle  spent  the  week-end  in 
Easton  with   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansel   Easton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jenkins  returned  Tuesday 
to  their  home  in  Mill  Valley  from  a  visit  of 
seven   weeks  in    Eastern  cities. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Peters  and  Miss  Anne  Peters 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  Stockton  from 
a    brief  visit   in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.   and  Mrs.  Joseph   Kellogg  Hutchinson   spent 


the     week-end     in     Palo     Alto     with     Mrs.     Josem 
Hutchinson. 

Mrs.  Harry  Dwight  Chamberlin  has  joined  Lie  12 
tenant    Chamberlin    at    West    Point,    after    havii 
visited   in  Washington    for  several   weeks  with  h 
parents,    General    Ernest   Garlington   and    Mrs.    Gal 
lington. 

Mr.    William    Sproule    was    a    guest    recently    I 
the    Alexandria  Hotel,    Los   Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  have  spci 
the  summer  in  Menlo  Park,  have  taken  a  holt1 
at  Broadway  and  Steiner  Streets  for  the  wintt 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Moore  were  recent  visifl 
to  Los  Angeles,  being  registered  at  the  Alexand 
Hotel. 

Miss   Olivia  Long  has  returned   to  her  home  i 
Santa   Barbara  from  a  visit  with  the  Miss 
mond  and    Ruth    Codman   at  their  home   in    Berl 
ley. 

Captain    Henry    Merriam   is   visiting  his   broth 
in-law    and    sister,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Albert    Ed  war 
Gillespie,   at  their  home  on   Clay   Street. 

Judge    William    W.     Morrow    and    Mrs.     Morro' 
were    among    the    San    Francisco    people    who 
cently    visited    Los    Angeles,    being    guests    at 
Alexandria  Hotel. 


H 


Lieutenant-Commander  Clarence  Kemp 
and  Mrs.  Kempff  kre  being  congratulated  upoi 
the  arrival  of  a  daughter. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  E.  Van  Fleet  are  bein 
congratulated  upon  the  arrival  of  a  daught 


Mr.  and   Mrs.  Lawrence  W.   Harris  are 
ing  congratulated  upon   the   arrival   of   a  scfijfl 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Algernon    Gibson    are    beinj 
congratulated  upon   the  arrival  of  a   son. 


Medium — Ah,  I  hear  the  knocking  of  you 
late  wife!  Patron — That  so?  Who's  sh- 
knockin'  now? — Topcka  Journal. 


De  Carrel 

Vegetable-Herb 

Flesh  Reducer 


Offers  a  permanent 
cure  for  obesity 
without  dieting  or 
the  use  of  internal 
medicine. 


^L1  Wakelee's  Pharmacies 


HOTEL  SUTTER 

Cor.  SUTTER  and  KEARNY  STREETS 


FIREPROOF-EUROPEAN  PLAN 


Now  under  the  management  of 

George  Warren  Hooper 

Formerly  of  the  Occidental  Hotel 

RATES:  Rooms  without  bath  $1 
and  $1.50  per  day;  with  bath,  $1.50 
and  $2  per  day. 


November  4,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


3U3 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
flan  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 

Vice-Prcs.  and  Managing  Director 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Men's  Luncheon 

Served    in    Grill 

50  Cents 


Dancing  every  evening, 
except  Sunday,  in  the 
Rose  Room.  Hickman's 
Orchestra. 


HOTEL 
OAKLAND 

<!  The  servant  problem  is  solved. 

i$  Extraordinarily    low    rates   to 
permanent  guests. 

Investigate 

CARL  SWORD,  Manager 


THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY       OMAHA 

AND  OTHER  POINTS  EAST 
via 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2  TRAINS  DAILY 
The  Scenic  Limited 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  9:15  a.m. 

and 

The  Pacific  Express 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:15  p.m. 


Dining  Cars  Observation  Cars 

Service  and  Scenery  Unsurpassed 

Steel  Equipment 

Electric  Lights         Electric  Fans 

UNION  DEPOTS 

Information,  Tickets,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cat. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


Help  the  Babies. 
At  half-past  2  on  Saturday  afternoon  of 
this  week  there  will  be  given  at  Century 
Club  Hall  an  interesting  entertainment  both 
for  children  and  grown-ups.  The  performers 
will  be  the  pupils  of  Miss  Murison's  school 
and  the  play  will  be  "Hansel  and  Gretel." 
Admission  will  be  50  cents  and  the  money 
realized  will  go  to  support  of  the  Babies' 
Free  Clinic  of  the  Telegraph  Hill  Neighbor- 
hood Association,  over  which  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ashe  presides.  A  goodly  attendance  is  de- 
sired, first  because  the  entertainment  is  to  be 
pleasing,  and  not  less  because  the  Babies' 
Clinic  needs  the  money.  It  might  be  well 
for  charitably  inclined  persons  who  may  not 
be  able  to  go  to  send  in  the  price.  It  will  go 
to  a  good  cause.  Tickets  may  be  had  of  Miss 
Ghirardelli,  of  Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy,  Mrs. 
Norman  McLaren,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe,  and 
Mrs.  Joseph   Sloss. 


The  Hill  Tolerton  Art  Exhibit. 

At  his  new  print  rooms  at  540  Sutter  Street 
Mr.  Hill  Tolerton  has  opened  an  exhibition 
of  old  engravings,  fine  etchings,  bronzes,  and 
paintings,  which  have  received  much  attention 
from  the  public  during  the  past  week.  The 
handsome  building  was  recently  completed  for 
Mr.  Tolerton  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
his  requirements.  In  the  $250,000  exhibit  at 
the  Tolerton  Print  Rooms  are  approximately 
200  engravings  and  etchings,  illustrating  the 
history  of  engraving  from  the  age  before 
Durer  to  the  present  time.  The  collection  of 
Durer's,  while  small,  is  notable  for  the  quality 
of  the  prints. 

There  are  twenty-four  original  Rembrandts, 
all  singularly  fine  proofs,  but  some  are  very 
rare  ones,  containing  portraits,  landscapes, 
etc. 

There  is  also  a  fine  collection  of  Whistlers. 
Zorns,  and  a  large  number  of  Camerons. 
Twenty-four  Zorns  are  catalogued. 

Of  Manship's  there  are  forty-one  in  the  col- 
lection, and  it  is  one  of  the  very  largest  ex- 
hibits of  the  work  of  Manship  ever  given  in 
this  country.  Practically  everything  he  has 
done  is  represented. 

Among  the  especially  rare  items  are  the 
Missal,  which  is  valued  at  $26,000,  and  a 
Whistler  painting  valued  at  $50,000.  This 
painting  represents  the  earlier  work  of 
Whistler — 1861 — and  shows  the  influence  of 
Courbet. 

On  the  walls  are  also  representative  paint- 
ings by  masters  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, for  example,  Fantin-Latour,  Legros,  Is- 
raels, Courbet,  Matthew  Maris,  and  others. 
In  addition  two  very  fine  Israels  are  seen,  and 
two  paintings  by  Zuloaga,  the  great  Spanish 
artist. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  TAKE  IT  TO  THE  POLLS 


ORCHARD  HILL  KENNELS 

PAICINES,  CAL. 

PUPPIES   FOR  SALE 

German  Shepherd  (Police)  Dogs  Pure,  bred 
from  imported  stock.  Pedigreed.  Sired  by  Prince 
Uhlenburg  l  A.K.C.  215,14(3',  and  out  of  Alice  von 
der  Kornerwiese  (S.  Z.  B.  17,321.  A.  K.  C.  215,147). 


To  Lease-Unfurnished 

$250  per  month.  Charming  home 
in  Hillsborough  on  a  knoll  over- 
looking valley  and  bay.  New 
house  of  12  rooms  and  5  baths. 
Garage  for  2  cars.  Terraced  gar- 
dens to  be  cared  for  by  owner. 
Four  acres  of  land.  No  informa- 
tion will  be  given  over  telephone. 

BUCKBEE,  THORNE  &  CO. 

27  Montgomery  St. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 
Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 
Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  cover 
Also  a  la  Carte 


Joint    Recommendations    of 

1.  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

2.  Civic  League  of  Improvement  Clubs  and  Associations 

of  San  Francisco. 

3.  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board. 

4.  Down  Town  Association. 

THE  RESULT  OF  CAREFUL  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE 
LOCAL  PROPOSITIONS  WHICH  WILL  APPEAR  UPON  THE 
BALLOT  NOVEMBER  7,  1916,  BEING  PROPOSITIONS  NOS.  8 
TO  33  INCLUSIVE. 

VOTE  THIS  TICKET 

Vote  NO  on  No.  5  on  the  ballot    Land 
Taxation  or  Single  Tax 


8.     Anti-Picketing  Ordinance 

Yes 

X 

No 

9.     Ordinance    Requiring     Permits    for    Public    Speaking    on 
Streets 

Yes 

X 

No 

10.     Jitney  Bus  Ordinance 

Yes 

No 

X 

11.     Manner    of    Selection    and    Amount    of    Salary    of    City 
Attorney 

Yes 

X 

No 

12.     Preferential  System  of  Voting 

Yes 

X 

No 

13.     Appointment  of    Police    Judges,    Improvement  of  Police 
Court  Procedure  and    Taking    Police    Judges    out  of 
Politics 

Yes 

X 

No 

14.     Increasing  Salaries  of  Appointed  Police  Judges 

Yes 

X 

No 

15.     Special  Tax  Levy  to  Raise    Money   to  Repay  Taxes  Ille- 
gally Collected 

Yes 

No 

X 

16.     City  Contracts 

Yes 

No 

X 

17.     Maintenance  of  Aquarium 

Yes 

X 

No 

18.     Control  of  Firemen's  Pension  Fund 

Yes 

X 

No 

19.     Control  of  Police  Pension  Fund 

Yes 

X 

No 

20.     Revenue  for  Police  Pension  Fund 

Yes 

X 

No 

21.     Salary  of  Treasurer  and  Assistants 

Yes 

No 

X 

22.     Direct  Tax  Instead  of  Bonds 

Yes 

No 

X 

23.     Authority  to  Sell  School  Lots. 

Yes 

X 

No 

24.     Safeguarding  Referendum,  Initiative  and  Recall  Petitions 

Yes 

X 

No 

25.     Bonds  of  Public  Contractors 

Yes 

X 

No 

26.     Authority    to    Pass     Ordinances     Providing     for     Street 
Grading 

Yes 

X 

No 

27.     Authority  to  Pass    Ordinances    Providing    for  Street  Im- 
provements 

Yes 

X 

No 

28.     Deposit  of  Public  Moneys 

Yes 

No 

X 

29.     Blanketing  Employees  into  the  Civil  Service 

Yes 

No 

X 

t30.     Placing    Sealer     of     Weights     and     Measures     and    His 
Deputies  Under  Civil  Service. 

Yes 

X 

No 

31.     Selection  of  Police    Judges    by    Election   and  Preserving 
the  Police  Court  in  Politics. 

Yes 

No 

X 

32.     Increasing  Salaries  of  Elected  Police  Judges 

Yes 

No 

X 

*r33     Two  Platoon  System  in  the  Fire  Department 

Yes 

No 

X 

*The  Civic  League  of  Improvement  Clubs  and  Associations  on  No.  30  recom- 
mends NO  and  on  No.  33  is  without  recommendation. 

VOTE  THIS  TICKET 

It  represents  the  results  of  careful  consideration  by  four 
important  civic  organizations  which  are  working  for  the  City's 
progress. 

Copies  of  this   ballot   may  be  had  at  the    office  of  the   San   Francisco  Chambe: 
Comme-ce.  1004  Merchants  Exchange  Building. 
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THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Mercha  n  t    Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


EVERY  TWO  HOURS 

during  the  day,  a  fast  electric  train 
leaves  San  Francisco.  Key  Route 
Ferry  Depot, 

TO    SACRAMENTO 

Fast  comfortable  service  through  some  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  Central  California. 

Write  for  time  table  and  rates. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic   Manager 
Oakland,  CaL 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Blank  complains  of  feeling  sick."*  "\  es : 
he  smoked  a  cigar  from  the  wrong  pocket." — 
Boston   Globe. 

O'Brien — Oi  can  say  wan  thing — Oi"m  a 
self-made  man.  Casey — Is  it  boastin'  ye  are, 
or   apologizin  ? — Irish    World. 

"She  wanted  to  marry  him  for  his  money."' 
"Did  she  fail?"  "No — he  failed,  and  she  mar- 
ried some  one  else." — Topeka  Journal. 

"My  poor  fellow,  I  fear  you  are  something 
of  an  invertebrate."  "No,  ma'am.  Never 
touched  a  drop." — Baltimore  American. 

Mrs.  X — I  see  a  man  died  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  eighteen.  Mr.  X — Well,  it 
was  about  time,   wasn't   it? — Punch  Bowl. 

"Why  do  they  call  that  game  of  cards 
bridge?"  "Well,  it  is  principally  a  game  of 
come   across." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Bank  Manager — Now  please  understand. 
Miss  Jones,  you  must  make  the  books  bal- 
ance. Miss  Jones — Oh,  Mr.  Brown,  how  fussy 
you  are! — Punch. 

Doctor — You  must  be  careful  and  follow 
the  right  directions  for  taking  this  pilL  Pat — 
G'wan  wid  ye.  There's  only  wan  direction  fer 
it  to  go. — Answers. 

"An'  how  are  thim  twins  o'  yours.  Mrs. 
Casey,  thot  look  so  much  aloike?"  "Sure,  wan 
o'  ihim's  sick,  an"  we  don't  know  which  wan  ! 
— New  York  Times. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Mabel  ?  You 
look  like  you  didn't  have  a  friend."  "That  is 
it  exactly.  I  have  about  as  many  friends  as 
an  alarm  clock." — Dallas  News. 

Lady  (with  ferocious  bulldog) — Could  you 
extract  a  tooth  without  pain?  Dentist — Cer- 
tainly !  Lady — Sit  in  the  chair.  Prince,  the 
nice  man  won't  hurt  you. — Judge. 

"He's  a  clever  photographer."  "Makes  pic- 
tures of  people  as  they  look,  I  presume.'" 
"Cleverer  than  that.  He  makes  them  as  they 
think  they  look." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Kitty  is  such  a  resourceful  girl."  "Is 
she  ?"'  "Why,  the  other  day  when  she'd  left 
her  reticule  at  home  she  powdered  her  nose 
with  a  marshmallow." — Boston   Transcript. 

Jim — Yus,  I've  proved  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  after  all.  Bill — "Ow  ?  Jim — Re- 
member that  dorg  I  pinched  ?  Bill — Yus. 
Jim — Well.  I  tried  two  whole  days  to  sell  'im, 
and  no  one  offered  more'n  five  bob.     So  I  went 


CITIZENS,  DO  YOUR  DUTY-VOTE! 

€[  Let  every  voter  go  to  the  polls  on  Tuesday; 
let  there  be  no  laggards. 

^  The  laggard  is  careless,  and  the  careless 
man  leaves  his  valuable  papers  lying  round 
where  a  small  fire  might  destroy  them.  The 
careful  man  places  his  in  a  safe  deposit  box, 
such  as  can  be  rented  for  as  little  as  $4  a 
year  at  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


like  an  honest  bloke  and  give  *im  to  th'  ole 
lady  wot  owned  *im,  and  she  give  me  'arf  a 
quid. — Sketch. 

Mrs.  Exe — So  you've  got  a  new  gown  after 
all.  I  thought  you  said  you  couldn't  afford 
one  this  fall.  Mrs.  Wye — So  I  did :  but  my 
husband  had  a  streak  of  luck  recently.  He 
broke  his  leg  the  next  day  after  taking  out 
an  accident  policy  that  pays  $50  a  week. — 
Boston    Transcript. 

Hostess  iat  party  i — Does  your  mother  al- 
low you  to  have  two  pieces  of  pie  when  you 
are  at  home,  Willie?  Willie  (who  has  asked 
for  a  second  piece) — Xo.  ma'am.  Hostess — 
Well,  do  you  think  that  she'd  like  you  to  have 
two    pieces    here  ?      Willie    (confidently) — Oh, 


she   wouldn't   care.      This    isn't    her    pie. — De- 
troit Free  Press. 

Mrs.  Pry — I  don't  see  how  you  can  tolerate  , 
a   husband  who   stays  out   every  night.      Why  I 
don't  you  divorce  him  ?     Mrs.  Sharp — I  would, 
my  dear,   but   you   have   no    idea   what    dandy 
movie  scenarios  his  explanations  make.     I  sell 
every  one  of  them. — Judge. 

"1    assume."    said   the    slightly    cynical    per- 
son,   "that    you    think    it's    up    to    you    : 
the     country."      "Xo,     sir,"     replied     Senator  J 
Sorghum:    "I    take    it    for   granted    that    this  I 
strong  and  resourceful  nation  will  always  save 
itself.      All    I    ask    is    to    continue    flourishing 
around  among  my  constituents  and  taking  the 
credit." — Washington  Star. 
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The  Election. 
As  the  Argonaut  goes  to  press  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon there  exists  an  unparalleled  situation  with  respect 
to  the  presidential  election.  With  New  York,  Connec- 
ticut, Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Xew  Jersey,  pre- 
viously regarded  as  doubtful  states,  all  in  the  Hughes 

•  column,  there  still  remains  serious  question  as  to  the 
ultimate  result.     This  situation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 

|  the  extreme  Western  group  of  states,  which  were  reck- 
oned by  both  parties  as  assured  to  Hughes,  have  turned 
to  Wilson.  In  addition  to  the  solid  South,  including 
Missouri,  he  has  the  eight  votes  of  Nebraska,  the 
three  of  Nevada,  the  twenty-four  of  Ohio,  the  ten  of 
Oklahoma,  probably  the  five  of  Oregon,  with  close 
and  as  yet  undetermined  contests  in  Minnesota,  Wash- 
ington, and  California.  With  California  and  Minne- 
sota Hughes  may  win.  But  the  returns  are  slow  in 
coming  in  and  the  result  is  uncertain.  It  may  take 
the  official  count  to  determine  the  result. 

The  lower  house  of  the  next  Congress  will  appar- 
ently be  Republican  by  a  majority  of  approximately 
thirty;  and  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate  will 

'  be  cut  to  a  narrow  margin.     Whether  ultimate  reports 


shall  carry  in  either  Wilson  or  Hughes,  Congress  will 
be  a  divided  quantity — the  House  Republican  and  the 
Senate  Democratic. 

In  California  the  only  certainty  is  the  election  of 
Governor  Johnson  as  United  States  senator  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  Amendment  No.  1  (straight  pro- 
hibition) is  beaten.  But  Amendment  No.  2  (partial 
prohibition)  has  apparently  carried.  Only  half  of 
the  vote  has  been  counted  as  yet.  The  measure  au- 
thorizing an  issue  of  state  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $15,- 
000,000  to  complete  the  state  highway  system  has  been 
carried;  likewise  the  measure  to  equalize  the  cost  be- 
tween the  counties  of  certain  local  roadways.  The 
state  has  again  rejected  Governor  Johnson's  proposition 
to  do  away  with  party  designations  on  ballots  in  state 
elections.  A  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the 
employment  by  the  state  in  an  official  or  other  charac- 
ter of  members  of  legislature  has  carried.  The  single- 
tax  proposal  has  been  beaten  by  a  three-to-one  vote. 

In  San  Francisco  an  ordinance  against  picketing 
in  labor  disputes  has  been  carried.  A  measure  relieving 
jitney  bus  traffic  from  regulation  at  the  hands  of  the 
city  authorities  has  been  beaten.  The  proposal  for  a 
two-platoon  organization  of  the  local  fire  department 
has  carried. 

It  would  of  course  be  idle  to  speculate  upon  a  situa- 
tion thus  incomplete  and  uncertain.  Only  with  respect 
to  California  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  an  amazing 
discrepancy  between  the  vote  for  Governor  Johnson 
and  the  vote  for  the  Republican  party,  which  he  nomi- 
nally represented  in  the  campaign.  It  is  a  discrepancy 
so  great  as  to  lend  a  certain  credence  to  rumors  in 
circulation  just  prior  to  the  election  to  the  effect  that 
the  party  candidate  for  the  presidency  was  being  de- 
liberately sacrificed  to  the  personal  ambition  of  the 
governor. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  arrangement  under  which  the 
votes  of  organized  labor  were  pledged  in  advance  to 
President  Wilson  has  been  carried  out.  Wilson's  lead 
of  over  12,000  in  San  Francisco  (on  partial  count),  a 
city  nominally  Republican  by  a  heavy  margin,  affords 
a  local  illustration  of  the  practical  outcome  of  this  greal 
political  bargain.  # 

Conditions  in  Mexico. 

Three  months  ago  the  American  army  in  Mexico 
under  General  Pershing — an  army  sent  into  Mexico 
for  the  definite  purpose  of  running  down  Villa — 
took  the  back-track  because  the  object  of  its  search 
had  gone  into  hiding.  Since  nobody  knew  where  Villa 
was  the  hunt — as  conducted  by  an  army  in  the  field — 
became  ridiculous.  General  Pershing  was  ordered  back 
to  a  point  nearer  the  international  boundary  and  left 
there  to  watchfully  wait  upon  developments. 

Now  for  something  more  than  two  months  Villa  has 
been  out  of  hiding.  His  operations  have  tended  from 
one  bold  stroke  to  another.  He  has  captured  one 
city  after  another.  It  is  very  definitely  known  where 
he  can  be  found.  He  is  operating  in  and  around 
Chihuahua  City,  Parral,  and  other  regions  of  open 
country  and  is  supported  by  a  force  fewer  in  num- 
bers and  less  definitely  supplied  than  the  force  under 
command  of  General  Pershing.  Why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  and  of  common  consistency  is  not  Gen- 
eral Pershing  ordered  to  advance  and  capture  and  de- 
stroy Villa?  What  is  General  Pershing  in  Mexico 
for  if  not  for  this  special  and  particular  purpose? 
Villa  is  just  as  definitely  guilty  of  the  massacre  at 
Columbus,  New  Mexico,  as  he  was  when  General 
Pershing  started  after  him.  All  the  reasons  which 
justified  that  movement  apply  to  the  situation  today. 
Then  why,  with  Villa  in  plain  view,  is  he  permitted 
to  continue  his  ruthless  operations  undisturbed  and 
even  unjnenaced?  

Whatever  change  of  mind  or  mood  or  habit  now 
holds  to  inaction  the  military  force  originally  organized 

FROM 
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for  getting  Villa  and  sent  into  Mexico  for  that  pur- 
pose, there  is  no  change  in  Villa  himself.  The  ruthless 
tactics  of  his  raid  upon  Columbus  are  being  duplicated 
by  his  operations  around  Chihuahua  and  Parral.  His 
movements  involve  a  continuous  performance  of  un- 
speakable horrors.  Along  with  his  military  movements 
there  goes  a  carnival  of  murder,  rapine,  and  miscel- 
laneous cruelties.  The  latest  reports  represent  him  as 
slicing  off  the  ears  of  captured  Carranzistas  and  of 
cutting  strips  from  the  soles  of  their  feet.  Women 
of  Parral  who  had  given  offense  to  his  soldiers  were, 
according  to  report,  by  Villa's  own  orders  soaked  with 
coal  oil  and  then  set  on  fire.  Americans  are  the  spe- 
cial objects  of  Villa's  resentment.  "Death  to  the 
Gringoes!"  is  his  warcry;  wherever  the  American  is 
found  he  is  made  the  object  of  special  severities.  Yet, 
while  all  this  is  going  on,  General  Pershing's  army, 
which  was  sent  into  Mexico  to  get  Villa,  which  has 
sacrificed  many  lives  in  the  pursuit,  and  which  has  cost 
many  millions  of  dollars,  is  held  to  inaction.  No  won- 
der, when  General  Funston  is  asked  for  explanation, 
his  one  answer  is  to  refer  questioners  to  Washington. 


That  Villa  is  again  making  himself  the  master  of 
northern  Mexico  is  plain  enough.  He  has  defeated 
the  Carranzista  forces  in  half  a  dozen  fights,  he  has 
captured  and  occupied  the  principal  cities  and  is  en- 
forcing his  authority  everywhere.  Again  he  has  be- 
come a  formidable  figure  in  the  roster  of  Mexican 
revolutionary  chiefs.  His  army,  if  not  a  large  one,  is 
sufficient  for  his  purposes,  which  appear  now  to  be 
limited  to  Chihuahua  and  Coahuila.  It  is  doubtful  if 
he  will  attempt  to  operate  further  south.  He  advanced 
once  and  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  taking  military 
possession  of  the  capital.  But  his  genius  is  not  for  civil 
organization  nor  for  military  organization  beyond  an 
immediate  following.  Probably  he  looks  no  further 
than  to  control  of  the  northern  tier  of  states,  with  the 
idea  of  adjusting  his  policy  to  whatever  the  future  mav 
bring  forth.  It  is  suggested  that  he  even  hopes  for 
an  accommodation  with  the  United  States,  seeing  no 
reason  why  the  administration  at  Washington,  which 
has  compromised  so  many  outrages,  may  not  be  brought 
to  condone  and  forget  the  Columbus  incident.  But 
whatever  be  his  idea  or  his  plans,  Villa  is  'distinctly 
the  strongest  figure  in  northern  Mexico.  He  has 
Carranza  and  Obregon  beaten,  he  has  the  revolutionists 
of  central  and  northern  Mexico  intimidated,  and  he 
sees  the  United  States  too  irresolute  or  too  afraid  to 
move  against  him.  

In  the  meantime  Carranza  is  losing  ground.  His 
government,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  has  little  more  than 
an  existence  on  paper.  Carranza  is  not  the  master 
of  Mexico  and  is  only  held  in  that  character  by  a 
diplomatic  fiction  due  to  the  recognition  and  support  of 
the  United  States.  We  say  support  because  his  powers 
would  fade  absolutely  in  the  northern  half  of  the  coun- 
try but  for  the  presence  of  the  United  States  troops 
and  for  the  suggestion  which  that  presence  inspires. 
Very  recently  Carranza's  family,  with  the  families  of 
some  of  his  chief  adherents,  have  moved  over  upon 
American  soil,  and  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  large  de- 
posits have  been  made  in  certain  American  banks  on 
account  of  a  commercial  company  of  which  he  is  the 
controlling  figure.  It  looks  as  if  Carranza,  baffled  in 
his  purposes  and  in  all  ways  a  declining  quantity,  were 
about  to  abandon  the  country.  He  has,  it  appears, 
made  ample  arrangements  for  his  own  comfort  as  a 
refugee.  One  of  his  early  "decrees"  gave  to  a  mythical 
firm  of  "Diaz  &  Co."  certain  monopolistic  privileges  of 
export  from  which  a  great  fortune  has  been  made — and 
deposited  in  American  banks.  "Diaz  &  Co.,"  it  appears, 
is  just  another  name  for  Carranza  &  Co. 


Today  the   Mexican   question   is  essentially 
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was  four  years  ago.  The  present  situation  differs 
from  the  former  only  in  respect  of  the  moral  and 
material  deteriorations  that  time  has  wrought.  \\  hat 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Manifestly  we  have 
got  to  do  something.  To  continue  the  policy  of 
watchful  waiting  will  be  to  invite  European  inter- 
vention the  very  hour  the  war  ends.  Neither  England, 
Germany,  nor  France  will  continue  in  respect  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  wait  upon  a  policy  which  means 
one  thing  today,  another  tomorrow,  and  which  gets  no- 
where. Either  we  must  bring  about  pacification  of 
Mexico,  with  restoration  of  established  rights  in  that 
country,  or  expect  one  or  more  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope to  do  it  when  they  shall  be  free  to  act.  We  ought 
to  take  a  firm  stand  for  peace  in  Mexico  and  at  once. 
Having  recognized  Carranza.  we  should  call  upon  him 
to  restore  social  order  and  reestablish  foreign  prop- 
erty-holders in  their  rights,  giving  him  sixty  or  ninet) 
days  to  do  it.  Upon  his  failure — and  failure  is  an 
assurance — we  should  by  direct  intervention  go  about 
the  business  of  pacifying  the  country.  There  are  vari- 
ous ways  of  doing  it.  One  way  would  be  to  march  a 
column  of  American  troops  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
capital,  there  organizing  bands  of  rurales  under  Ameri- 
can authority  and  direction  for  the  capture  or  suppres- 
sion of  revolutionary  banditta.  This  course  would  un- 
doubtedly meet  with  resistance,  yet  not,  we  suspect, 
very  strong  resistance  if  the  purpose  were  stated  with 
proper  emphasis.  Mexicans,  like  other  half-civilized 
folk,  have  a  way  of  getting  out  of  range  when  they 
find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  loaded  gun.  Fur- 
thermore, all  the  conservative  and  property-owning 
classes  would  welcome  intervention  and  give  aid  to  its 
processes,  whatever  they  might  be. 


is  not  individual,  but  works  in  the  service  and  for  the 
ideals  of  the  whole  state.  Under  the  Germanic  system 
the  individual  subordinates  himself.  That  idea,  in  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Miinsterberg,  is  essential  to  the 
strength  of  nations  under  modern  conditions  and  is 
bound  to  be  accepted  the  world  over. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  there  is  radical  departure  on 
the  part  of  English  and  American  idealism  from  that 
of  Germany.  We  reject  the  doctrine  of  individual 
subordination  upon  the  theory  that  liberty  is  a  thing 
of  larger  importance  than  the  efficiency  of  the  state. 
The  German  idea  is  that  the  people  should  serve  the 
state.  The  English-American  idea  is  that  the  state 
should  serve  the  people. 

That  there  is  strength  in  union  is  beyond  question. 
A  state  in  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is 
subordinated  to  a  single  directing  head  will,  in  a  sense, 
be  stronger  than  a  state  where  all  share  in  a  common 
sovereignty.  It  will  be  stronger  for  war,  for  industry, 
for  all  purposes  of  state.  But  will  it  be  stronger  for 
the  higher  aims  and  purposes  of  human  life?  We 
think  not.  A  subordinated  people  is,  in  a  sense,  an  en 
slaved  people.  It  is  a  people  of  essentially  restricted 
thought  and  action.  It  may  achieve  wonders  in  mam 
departments,  but  it  will  surely  miss  the  highest  things. 
It  will,  above  all,  miss  the  inspirations  which  can  only 
spring  from  liberty. 


Poland,  Germany  has  moved  too  fast.  She  has  set  up 
in  the  so-called  revived  kingdom  of  Poland,  not  a  true 
nation,  but  a  new  German  province.  It  is  nothing  more 
or  better  than  a  bit  of  stageplay.  Before  the  restora- 
tion of  Poland  can  be  effective  it  must  be  done  ovei 
again  with  the  consent  of  other  countries  involved  and 
upon  terms  acceptable  to  all  parties  in  interest. 


One 


A  Bit  of  Stageplay. 
of  the   compensating   assurances   of   the   great 


Another  way  of  bringing  about  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  would  be  to  shut  the  country  in  from  every 
side.  This  would  not  be  difficult.  Close  the  northern 
border  with  American  troops.  Arrange  with  the  au- 
thorities of  Guatemala  to  close  the  southern  border. 
Then  put  a  gunboat  in  every  Mexican  port.  Do  these 
things  and  you  have  Mexico  effectively  bottled  up 
And  in  sixty  days  the  revolutionists — all  of  them  of 
any  account — would  be  on  their  knees. 

There  is,  we  know,  a  theory  among  military  men  that 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  would  be  immensely  costly  in 
human  lives.  So  it  would  if  you  proceed  by  the 
methods  of  ordinary  warfare.  But  this  is  neither  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  The  means  requisite  for  the  control 
of  Mexico  should  be  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  And  they  need 
not  be  of  a  kind  to  cost  many  lives  or  even  put  them 
in  hazard.  

The  United  States  government  is  very  definitely  re- 
sponsible for  the  conditions  in  Mexico.  It  did  not,  to 
be  sure,  have  any  share  in  the  original  trouble;  but  it 
has  played  a  part  calculated  to  aggravate  local  irrita- 
tions and  prevent  internal  pacification.  More  recently 
the  Washington  Administration  has  backed  and  filled 
under  the  necessity  of  sustaining  its  campaign  slogans. 
Xow  with  the  election  over  there  is  no  justification 
under  the  facts  as  they  are  known  of  all  men  for  fur- 
ther paltering.  First  or  last  inevitably  the  United 
States  has  got  to  make  peace  in  Mexico.  And  the 
only  way  to  make  peace  is  first  to  make  war — that  is  to 
intervene.     And  the  sooner  we  go  about  it  the  better. 


The  German  Ideal. 
Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  who  may  be  styled  the 
representative  in  this  country  of  German  civilization, 
as  distinct  from  German  political  diplomacy,  gave  to 
an  American  audience  last  week  at  New  York  an  in- 
terpretation of  Germanic  ideals.  He  sees  in  the  great 
conflict  in  progress  in  Europe  the  doom  of  indi- 
vidualism and  a  new  regime  of  world-wide  nationalism 
which  he  declared  to  be  the  essence  of  German  kultur. 
German  kultur,  he  said,  will  be  the  distinctive  stamp  of 
the  next  century  for  the  reason  that  nationalism  must 
spread.  And  nationalism  he  interpreted  as  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  individual  life  into  the  mold  of  national 
consciousness.  That  spirit — the  spirit  of  nationality — 
he  said,  is  what  has  made  Germany  strong  on  a  small 
land  and  poor  soil. 

The  strength  of  nationality,  declared  the  professor. 
i  the  "belief  in  a  common  ideal  into  which  are  put  the 
treasures  of  traditions  and  the  unity  of  national  pur- 
pose that  holds  a  nation  together."    The  German  ideal 


world  war  has  been  the  reflection  that  out  of  it  must 
come  restoration  of  Poland.  The  considerations  calling 
for  a  re-created  Poland  are  overwhelming.  They  in- 
clude the  sentimental  appeals  of  historic  justice  and 
of  racial  unity  and  the  practical  necessity  for  the  crea- 
tion in  central  Europe  of  a  buffer  state.  A  Poland  set  j 
practically  between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia, 
and  the  Balkans,  neutrally  organized  and  wisely  ad- 
ministered, could  not  fail  to  be  a  tremendous  factor 
in  relation  to  the  future  peace  of  Europe. 

Imperial  Germany,  as  an  inheritor  of  Prussia's  his- 
toric obligations,  may  well  have  a  share  in  the  business 
of  restoring  Poland.  The  enterprise  is  one  which 
makes  both  a  moral  and  a  strategic  appeal  to  Germany , 
and  since  for  the  moment  she  is  in  immediate  terri- 
torial possession  of  Poland,  she  has  a  certain  color  of 
justification  in  proceeding  upon  her  own  motion  and 
by  methods  individual  to  herself  with  rehabilitation  of 
the  country.  Yet  it  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  things 
that  a  Germanized  Poland — a  Poland  revived  by  Ger- 
many as  a  war  measure,  reendowed  nationally  by  Ger- 
manv  without  consultation  with  other  countries  whose 
rights  apart  from  military  occupation  are  equal  to  her 
own,  a  Poland  organized  under  German  influence  and 
after  the  German  fashion — is  not  an  independent 
Poland,  but  a  German  province.  Poland  thus  re- 
organized is  nothing  more  or  better  than  an  extension 
of  Germanic  authority. 

A  properly  and  effectively  reestablished  Poland  must 
come  not  through  the  favor  of  any  one  country,  nor 
by  its  military  prowess,  nor  in  the  guise  of  some- 
thing which  it  is  not  in  fact.  And  when  it  comes  it 
must  be  under  circumstances  which  imply  no  special 
obligation  to  any  one  country.  The  whole  value  of  a 
buffer  state  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  really  and  truly 
a  buffer,  not  a  disguised  extension  of  another  state 
which  it  stands  obligated  to  serve  as  against  other 
neighboring  states.  Again,  nobody  has  the  right,  prior 
to  the  ultimate  adjustments  to  follow  the  war,  to  bestow7 
territories  which  under  previous  international  agree- 
ments now  belong  to  other  countries.  That  is  to  say, 
Germany  may  not  from  the  fact  that  she  holds  military 
possession  of  Russian  Poland  do  as  she  pleases  with 
that  territory  prior  to  the  settlements  of  the  war. 

The  considerations  which  call  for  restoration  of  in- 
dependent Poland  appeal  to  all  the  countries  interested. 
The  ends  of  historic  justice  may  only  be  attained  by 
the  undisputed  right  of  Poland  to  a  revived  nationality ; 
and  this  is  possible  only  through  a  common  concession 
in  which  Russia  shall  have  her  due  share.  Again,  the 
whole  significance  of  a  restored  Poland  in  relation  to 
the  politics  of  Europe  lies  in  its  re-creation  under  con- 
ditions of  un-obligated,  un-guardianed  independence, 
with  no  one  of  the  several  neighboring  countries  hold- 
ing a  predominant  part  in  the  reorganization  and 
administration  of  the  restored  kingdom. 

In    assuming    to    restore    the    historic    kingdom    of 


The  Battle  of  Everett. 
The  report  of  the  I.  W.  W.  disturbance  at  Everett, 
Washington,  is  hardly  distinguishable,  except  geo- 
graphically, from  a  European  war  bulletin.  Seven  men 
were  killed  on  the  spot  and  several  more  of  the  forty 
that  were  wounded  are  likely  to  die.  Over  a  thousand 
shots  were  fired,  and  three  hundred  people  are  under 
arrest,  including  some  women  who  are  said  to  have 
been  armed,  characteristically  enough,  with  red  pepper. 
And  what  happened  at  Everett  may  happen  anywhere 
Indeed  there  is  a  difference  only  in  degree  between  the 
armed  invaders  of  Everett  and  the  restaurant  pickets 
in  San  Francisco  who  have  been  throwing  bombs  o 
vile-smelling  chemicals.  Anarchy,  once  tolerated,  passes 
rapidly  from  one  sort  of  bomb  to  another.  And  some- 
times it  prefers  bullets  as  at  Everett. 

There  ought  to  be  no  discussion  as  to  whether  th< 
first  shots  were  fired  by  the  anarchists  or  by  th< 
sheriff's  men.  It  is  immaterial  and  irrelevant.  The  in- 
vasion of  Everett  was  deliberately  planned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  life  and  labor  impossible.  It  was  at- 
tempted simultaneously  by  land  and  water.  The  crimi- 
nals involved  do  not  seem  to  have  been  Everett  people, 
and  therefore  they  had  no  local  enmities  or  animosities. 
They  were  pirates  pure  and  simple,  making  war  upon 
society  in  order  to  destroy  it.  They  had  weapons  in 
their  hands  and  they  intended  to  enforce  their  will  by 
violence  and  murder  just  as  they  have  done  at  many 
other  places.  To  weigh  the  provocation  is  merelv 
childish.  One  might  as  well  discuss  the  ethics  of  a 
rattlesnake. 

This  incident  at  Everett  comes  opportunely  at  a  time 
when  the  forces  of  law  seem  actually  to  be  making 
some  stand  against  the  enemies  of  law.  For  this  is 
not  an  isolated  effort  on  the  part  of  anarchy.  It  is 
not  a  local  riot.  It  is  not  a  mere  Washington  news 
bulletin.  It  is  a  part  of  a  movement  that  sometime; 
shows  itself  in  quasi-legal  ways  such  as  picketing, 
sometimes  by  the  incendiary  speeches  of  city  officials, 
sometimes  by  supervisors  who  impudently  and  per- 
sistently defy  the  law  in  matters  of  city  contracts,  some- 
times by  mayors  who  sustain  them  in  doing  so,  and 
always  by  those  who  look  upon  law  as  something  to 
be  shouldered  to  one  side  at  the  dictates  of  self-interest 
and  class  interest.  In  San  Francisco  we  had  the 
throwing  of  a  murderous  bomb.  We  still  have  the 
throwing  of  ill-smelling  chemical  bombs.  In  San  Diego 
they  had  something  like  civil  war.  Now'  we  have  this 
battle  at  Everett,  and  who  shall  say  what  the  next  item 
on  the  programme  may  be?  For  we  need  not  doul 
that  there  is  a  programme,  or  that  an  anarchy  that  i 
supinely  tolerated  in  its  more  peaceful  forms  will  in- 
evitably culminate  in  warfare. 

The  true  remedy  is  not  the  punishment  of  a  few 
criminals,  necessary  as  that  is.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
a  new  public  conscience  that  instantly  rebukes  law 
breaking  whatever  form  it  may  take,  that  will  not  toll 
rate  despotism  nor  fear  it,  and  that  will  actually  gua: 
antee  to  even'  human  being  the  rights  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  primitive  and  inalienable,  but  that  have 
been  trampled  down  by  organized  castes.  If  no  such 
public  conscience  can  be  aroused  then  we  may  look 
upon  the  battle  at  Everett  as  a  preliminary  skirmish  to 
be  followed  by  something  vastly  more  serious.  For 
warnings  are  not  given  indefinitelv. 


n- 


Editorial  Notes. 
An  intelligent  public  may  feel  a  little  dubious  of  the 
proposal  to  erect  in  Golden  Gate  Park  a  memorial  to 
the  aviators  who  have  been  killed  in  California.  The 
list  is  a  long  one,  much  too  long.  It  includes  very 
many  of  the  world's  most  famous  aviators,  such  as 
Beachey,  Bocquel,  Christofferson,  Hoxsey,  Keamy, 
Rodgers,  and  Parmelee.  Some  of  these  men  met  their 
death  by  unavoidable  accident,  but  there  are  others 
whose  names  carry  a  reproach.  They  were  the  victims 
of  public  sensationalism,  and  in  some  cases  they  were 
actually  hounded  to  their  death  by  a  horrible  clamor 
for  the  risks  that  thrill  and  kill.  It  is  reliably  said 
that  accidents  are  very  rare  among  the  thousands  of 
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aviators  who  are  flying  over  European  battlefields. 
That  California  should  have  such  a  record  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  is  certainly  not  a  matter  for  equa- 
nimity, and  perhaps  it  is  not  one  that  we  wish  to 
commemorate.  The  best  of  all  memorials  would  be  a 
resolution  not  to  lengthen  a  list  already  discreditably 
long. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Concerning  Mr.  Coryn's  "Pipe  Dreams." 

Martinez,  Cal.,  November  5,  1916. 
Dear  Argonaut  :  The  Irish-Boer's  letter  in  last  week's 
issue  anent  Mr.  Sidney  Coryn's  "Theatre  of  War"  articles 
reminded  me  of  a  story-  An  author  on  submitting  a  MSS. 
to  the  publisher  was  told  that  the  story  was  good  enough, 
but  that  he  should  commence  with  some  striking  sentence 
which  would  immediately  arrest  the  eye  of  the  casual  reader. 
On  again  receiving  the  story  the  publisher  read  the  opening 
sentence:  "'Hell.''  said  the  countess,  who  had  hitherto  said 
nothing." 

Personally,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  a  keen  reader 
of  Mr.  Coryn's  articles,  as  I  thought  them  a  concise,  prac- 
I  tical,  and  correct  analysis  of  the  events  of  the  war.  I  can 
nut  imagine  how  I  could  have  allowed  myself  to  be  so  com- 
pletely fooled  by  Mr.  Coryn's  "pipe  dreams."  and  am  sure 
that,  together  with  your  reading  public  in  general.  I  can  not 
find  words  to  express  my  gratitude  to  our  Irish-Boer  friend 
— I  forget  his  name — for  having  once  and  for  all  pricked  this 
multicolored  bubble. 

I  can  only  add  that  I  am  looking  forward  with  keen  de- 
light to  the  series  of  articles  that  will  come  from  his  pen 
in  future  issues  of  the  Argonaut — for  of  course  you  will  im- 
mediately cease  to  publish  any  more  of  Mr.  Coryn's  fictitious 
fables — and  it  will  be  a  real  pleasure  as  well  as  a  broad 
education  to  have  the  situation  outlined  by  one  who  really 
knows   the   truth.  Yours   very   truly, 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


F.  Graham  Tollit. 


For  a  thousand  years  Roumania  was  the  shuttlecock 
in  the  game  of  political  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
staged  by  the  rival  sovereigns  of  Europe — Russia. 
Poland,  Hungary,  Austria,  Turkey,  etc.  Once  Peter 
the  Great  established  a  protectorate  over  the  Rou- 
manians. Then  came  Catherine  the  Great  with  a  plan 
to  annex  them  to  Russia.  Austria,  afraid  that  such  a 
course  meant  Russian  territorial  expansion  in  a  direc- 
tion that  threatened  her.  objected  so  vehemently  that 
Catherine  reconsidered,  and  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
were  placed,  in  1774.  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey. 
In  1861  the  two  principalities  decided  to  unite  under 
the  name  of  Roumania.  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment reached  by  the  powers  following  the  Crimean  war. 
Their  autonomy  guaranteed,  the  Roumanians  selected  an 
army  officer.  Colonel  Alexander  Cuza.  as  their  prince, 
who  thereupon  came  into  power  under  the  title  of 
Alexander  John  I.  Prince  of  Roumania  (says  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine).  In  1866  the  ruling 
element  in  Bucharest  decided  that  they  wanted  a 
change,  so  they  politely  invaded  the  prince's  bedroom 
one  night,  gave  him  a  certificate  of  abdication  to  sign, 
and  announced  that  there  was  a  carriage  waiting  which 
would  convey  him  to  the  station,  where  he  was  to  take 
the  night  express  to  Paris.  He  obeyed  and  disappeared 
forever  from  public  gaze.  Thereafter  a  provisional 
government  elected  the  Count  of  Flanders,  brother  to 
the  late  King  Leopold  of  Belgium.  But  Austria  and 
other  powers  protested  so  vigorously  that  the  act  was 
reconsidered  and  Prince  Charles,  a  Hohenzollern,  was 
called.  He  ruled  with  firmness  and  discretion  until  his 
death  just  a  few  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the  present 


Although  the  Orkney  Islands  are  a  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  yet  they  were  never  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 
nor  were  they  acquired  by  conquest.  They  were  simply 
transferred  by  Denmark  to  Scotland  in  1468,  in  pledge 
for  the  payment  of  the  dowry  of  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark, who  was  married  to  James  III,  King  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  deed  of  transfer,  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence it  is  specially  mentioned  that  Denmark  shall  have 
the  right  to  redeem  them  at  any  future  time  by  paying 
the  original  amount  of  the  dowrv  with  interest  to  date. 


The  first  announcement  of  German  victories  over  Roumania 
and  the  failure  of  the  Roumanian  invasion  of  Transylvania 
produced  the  impression  that  the  new  ally  was  a  liability 
rather  than  an  asset.  Indeed  there  seemed  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Roumania  had  actually  furnished  to  the  Teutons 
an  opportunity  to  strike  at  the  Russian  flank  that  they  would  ; 
otherwise  have  lacked.  Mackensen's  successful  raid  up  the 
Dobrudja  to  the  east,  Falkenhayn's  heavy  blows  to  the  west, 
seemed  to  presage  an  end  to  the  campaign  almost  before  it 
had  begun.  The  impression  was  deepened  by  King  Ferdi- 
nand's appeal  to  his  Allies  not  to  allow  his  country  to  meet 
the  fate  of  Serbia,  and  by  the  report  that  he  had  actually 
left  the  capital.  There  was  cause  to  suppose  that  the 
chapter  of  blunders  that  has  been  written  in  the  Balkans  had 
been  lengthened  by  the  greatest  blunder  of  all  and  that 
Roumanian  impetuosity  had  created  a  problem  that  must 
have   the   gravest   of   consequences. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  the  best  that  can  be  said  for 
Roumania  is  that  she  has  largely  improved  her  position,  but 
that  she  is  by  no  means  out  of  the  wood-  Her  armies  have 
rallied  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  were 
suffering  more  from  inexperience  than  from  incapacity. 
They  have  not  only  won  many  successes,  but  they  have  taken 
considerable  numbers  of  prisoners  and  guns.  But,  more  im- 
portant than  all  this,  they  have  held  a  large  German  army 
in  the  southern  field,  and  they  have  prevented  that  army 
from  accomplishing  the  strategic  feat  assigned  to  it  of  cutting 
right  athwart  the  Allied  line  from  the  far  north  to  Saloniki 
and  throwing  itself  upon  the  Russian  left  flank  in  Bukowina. 
The  results  of  the  campaign  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
bulletins  of  battles,  but  by  the  extent  to  which  those  battles 
aid  or  retard  the  general  plan.  Only  by  a  recognition  of  the 
general  plan  can  we  estimate  its  fate  or  appreciate  the  true 
importance  of  events.  Now  Germany  would  certainly  not 
have  made  so  great  an  effort  to  crush  Roumania  merely  for 
a  moral  effect  nor  even  to  save  Hungary  from  invasion. 
Her  motive  was  to  strike  at  the  Russians  to  the  north,  and 
she  has  succeeded  just  so  far  as  she  has  been  able  to  do  this. 
So  far  as  she  has  not  yet  done  this,  so  far  as  she  has  been 
compelled  to  extend  her  lines  and  to  devote  her  treasure  of 
men  to  that  end,  so  far  has  she  been  damaged  and  worsted. 
The  questions  that  we  have  to  ask  are,  What  are  the  Teutons 
trying  to  do  in  the  larger  strategy,  and  how  far  have  they 
succeeded  in  doing  it?  

As  has  been  said,  Roumania  is  by  no  means  out  of  the 
woods,  but  if  she  can  maintain  her  morale  she  ought  to  be 
able  to  see  daylight  ahead.  She  is  fighting  along  the  whole 
southern  frontier  of  Transylvania,  a  distance  of  some  two 
hundred  miles.  She  is  winning  at  the  western  end  of  that 
line  and  barely  holding  her  own  at  the  eastern  end.  The 
Germans  have  penetrated  into  Roumania  through  the  Predeal 
Pass  and  there  were  reports  that  they  had  taken  Kimpolung, 
some  twenty  miles  in  Roumanian  territory.  But  westward 
from  there  as  far  as  Orsova  the  Roumanians  seem  to  have 
the  best  of  it.  Reverting  to  the  comparison  between  the 
shape  of  Roumania  and  that  of  a  boot,  we  may  say  that  the 
Germans  are  successful  at  the  instep,  but  that  the  Roumanians 
are  holding  their  own  from  the  instep  to  the  toe.  North  of 
the  instep,  at  the  top  of  the  leg,  is  the  point  of  contact  be- 
tween the  Roumanian  and  the  Russian  forces  at  a  place 
called  Dorni  Wafra,  immediately  to  the  southeast  of  Kirli- 
baba  in  the  Carpathians.  The  Germans  are  naturally  trying 
to  cut  through  at  this  point  so  as  to  sever  communications. 
If  they  were  able  to  transport  a  large  force  to  the  vicinity 
of  Dorni  Wafra  that  force  would  be  on  the  Russian  flank. 
It  would  constitute   a  great   German  success. 


half-way  across  Roumania  to  meet  him.  And  if  Falkenhayn 
should  be  unable  to  do  this  Mackensen  will  speedily  find 
that  his  position  in  the  Dobrudja  is  by  no  means  a  com-. 
fortable  one.  Indeed  he  seems  to  be  discovering  that  already, 
since  the  latest  reports  show  a  distinct  reverse  to  his  left 
flank,   which  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Danube. 


If  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  situation  is  at  all  a  reason- 
able  one   then    it   is   equally   reasonable   to   say   that   Germany 
can    not   possibly   improve   her   general    situation   by   any   suc- 
cess that  she  can  now  win  against   Roumania.     She  may  win 
in    spite    of   Roumanian   intervention,    but   none    the    less   that 
intervention   must    be   counted    as   a   grave    embarrassment   to 
her.      She  would  have   won  much   more   effectively   and  much 
more  rapidly   without   it,   although   it  is  also   true  that  if  she 
had   been   able   to   crush    Roumania   instantly   she   could   have 
used  her  very'  conveniently  as  a  high  road  to  the  north  that 
would  have  placed  her  not  only  on  the  Russian  flank,  but  to 
the  eastward  of  it.     But  she  now  finds  herself  with  six  hun- 
dred miles  of  new  lines  that  are  being  defended  with  sudden 
if  belated  energies.     She  finds  that  an  army  that  would  have 
been    invaluable    elsewhere    must    remain    locked    up    on    those 
lines.    And  even  if  she  should  presently  succeed  in  conquering 
Roumania  she  will   have   incurred   heavy   losses   that  she   can 
not  spare  and  that  will  have  depleted  the  forces  already  dan- 
gerously diverted  from  their  original  purpose.     And  lest  this 
view  may  be  considered  as  a  partisan  one  it  may  be  well  to 
quote    Mr.    Frank    Simonds,    whose    article    in    the    Review   of 
Reviews  comes  to   hand  at  the  moment  of  writing  this  para- 
graph.     Mr.   Simonds   says :      "A   campaign   against   Roumania 
that   was   completely   successful    and   drove   the   wreck   of  the 
Roumanian  army  into  Russia  or  even  annihilated  the  military 
force   of   Roumania   would   not  be   a  gain   for   Germany   over 
her  situation  while   Roumania  was  neutral,   but  a  loss,   meas- 
ured by  exactly  the  number  of  men  and  the  amount  of  ammu- 
nition expended  in  this  triumph,  because  in  these  respects  she 
would    be    weakened    in    her    combat    against    her    main    foes. 
In  a  war  of  attrition,  such  as  the  present  conflict  has  become, 
it  is  the  death   lists  that   count,   and  Roumania,   even  though 
the   cost   may   be   terrific   to    her,    has   weakened   Germany   by 
opening    a    new    death    list.      German    victories    against    Rou- 
mania will  doubtless  do  much  to   encourage  the  German  and 
Austrian,   as  well   as  the   Hungarian,    Bulgarian,    and   Turkish 
publics.     They  have  manifestly  helped  the  German  loan,  just 
being    offered    to    the    people.      But    unless    they    discourage 
France,    Russia,    Italy,    or   Britain   sufficiently   to    lead   one   of 
these    nations    to    leave    the    fight,    they    do    not    permanent!) 
strengthen   Germany,  but,  rather,   they  weaken  her  by  exactly 
the  amount  they  cost  her.     For  this  the  chastisement  of  Rou- 
mania is  no  recompense,   however  it  may  gratify  German  in- 
dignation and  Austrian  wrath." 


Between  the  years  1840  and  1860  the  El  Cobre  copper 
mines  of  Cuba  claimed  the  world's  record  production. 
The  mines,  still  Cuba's  greatest  producers,  were  dis- 
covered in  1520.  They  are  located  near  Santiago  de 
Cuba  and  employ  about  2000  men,  the  maj  ority  of 
whom  are  Spaniards.  No  smelting  is  done  on  the 
island. 


By  converting  cellulose,  one  of  the  elements  of  wood, 
into  a  gelatinous  material,  known  as  viscose,  a  wide 
field  is  opened  up  for  the  utilization  of  wood  waste, 
and  a  new  line  of  products,  varying  all  the  way  from 
sausage  casings  to  tapestry,  is  added  to  the  already 
lengthy  list. 

Beneath  the  city  of  Sydney  is  a  vast  coal  seam  which 
extends  100  miles  north  and  the  same  distance  in  a 
westerly  and  southerly  direction.  The  seam  varies  from 
four  to  thirty-three  feet,  and  the  depth  runs  from  the 
surface  outcrop  to  2000  feet  deep. 


It  is  said  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  Rand  has 
produced  more  gold  than  was  produced  by  the  entire 
world  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
that  its  production  today  is  approximately  two-fifths  of 
the  total  output  of  the  world. 


To  reach  that  point  with  a  sufficiently  large  force  over 
the  body  of  a  prostrate  Roumania  may  be  said  to  be  the 
chief  German  objective.  Probably  Hindenburg  would  have 
struck  at  that  point  in  any  case,  even  if  Roumania  had  not 
come  into  the  war.  With  Roumania  neutral  he  could  do  so 
in  safety  from  a  southern  attack,  but  a  hostile  Roumania 
must  first  be  disposed  of.  The  armies  that  he  is  now  em- 
ploying against  Roumania  are  probably  the  armies  that  he 
had  amassed  for  the  purpose  of  striking  at  the  Russian  flank 
in  Bukowina.  To  picture  the  Central  Powers  as  waving  a 
sort  of  magic  wand  and  summoning  inexhaustible  new  armies 
to  meet  new  enemies  is  merely  absurd.  The  armies  that  are 
attacking  Roumania  were  not  amassed  for  that  purpose  at  all. 
They  have  been  diverted  under  the  stress  of  necessity  from 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  amassed.  Doubtless  the 
possibilities  of  Roumanian  intervention  were  well  foreseen, 
but  it  none  the  less  meant  the  frustration  of  the  greater,  plan. 
That  Hindenburg  was  preparing  a  new  blow  at  Russia,  and 
presumably  at  the  Russian  flank,  was  quite  well  known.  Prac- 
tically he  said  so  himself.  He  drew  men  from  the  west  for 
that  purpose  and  he  asked  of  the  Bulgarians  all  the  help 
that  they  could  give.  When  Roumania  intervened  it  became 
necessary  to  find  armies  to  crush  her,  and  the  armies  in- 
tended for  use  elsewhere  were  then  employed.  They  were 
employed  with  the  success  that  Germany  can  always  com- 
mand for  a  time  at  any  given  point,  thanks  to  her  general- 
ship and  artillery-  But  they  were  not  new  levies  raised  to 
meet  a  new  danger.  Falkenhayn  and  Mackensen  are  now 
about  a  hundred  miles  apart,  and  separated  by  Roumania 
proper.  We  may  suppose  that  their  intention  is  to  meet  some- 
where in  the  heart  of  Roumania — probably  Bucharest — and 
then  to  go  northward  toward  Bukowina.  If  this  supposition 
is  correct  we  shall  find  that  Mackensen  in  the  Dobrudja  will 
make  no  attempt  to  cross  the  Danube  until  he  has  some 
reasonable  expectation  that  Falkenhayn   will  be   able  to  come 


But  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  Roumania  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  field  of  war  and  that  our  judgments  may 
readily  be  vitiated  by  a  too  concentrated  attention  upon  its 
events.  If  Roumania  should  be  utterly  obliterated  tomorrow 
it  would  do  no  more  than  prove  that  the  Teutonic  powers 
are  able  to  concentrate  with  overwhelming  strength  upon  any 
given  point  of  action.  Now  if  Germany  were  able  to  crush 
Roumania  while  at  the  same  time  holding  her  ground  else- 
where we  should  indeed  have  to  face  a  fact  of  tremendous 
significance,  and  one  that  would  relegate  the  day  of  peace  to 
a  dim  and  distant  future.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  situation 
that  confronts  us.  Germany  has  been  forced  to  purchase 
her  Roumanian  successes,  and  before  we  can  estimate  their 
true  value  we  must  consider  the  price  that  she  has  paid  for 
them.  And  the  price  seems  to  be  a  very  high  one.  The  first 
item  in  the  bill,  and  one  that  it  is  not  easy  to  measure,  is 
the  locking  up  of  a  considerable  army  that  was  intended  for 
use  elsewhere,  and  a  loss  of  men  that  can  not  be  replaced. 
But  the  other  items  are  even  more  serious  and  much  more 
visible.  We  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  Austrians  in  these 
Roumanian  forces,  but  we  do  know  that  there  are  Austrians 
further  north,  and  that  the  absence  of  these  Austrians  from 
the  battle  line  in  Italy  has  enabled  General  Cadorna  to  win 
a  great  victory  and  to  bring  Trieste  within  the  range  of  his 
guns.  We  are  told  that  the  Austrian  commanders  have  noti- 
fied Vienna  that  without  reinforcements  they  can  not  hold 
Trieste,  and  we  know  very  well  that  reinforcements  can  not 
be  sent  to  them.  This  is  a  part  of  the  price  paid  for  the 
Roumanian  successes,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  greater  part. 


It  was  said  last  week  that  Germany  can  not  now  win  at  two 
points  simultaneously.  That  fact  was  already  evident,  but  it 
is  much  more  evident  now.  Not  only  have  we  the  Italian 
victory  to  the  north  of  Trieste,  but  we  have  a  fresh  tale  of 
Allied  successes  on  the  Somme  and  at  Verdun.  The  French 
and  British  have  made  another  considerable  step  toward 
Peronne  and  Bapaume  respectively,  and  the  French  at  Verdun 
have  taken  the  villages  of  Vaux  and  Damloup.  Now  certain 
assertions  have  been  made  with  some  authority  to  the  effect 
that  German  troops  have  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  west 
for  the  support  of  the  east,  but  we  need  not  take  such 
declarations  very  seriously.  They  are  as  much  a  part  of 
strategy  as  any  of  the  regular  field  operations.  We  must  sup- 
pose either  that  the  forces  in  the  west  have  been  weakened 
by  extensive  withdrawals  or  that  they  have  lost  their  morale, 
and  we  certainly  can  not  choose  the  latter  alternative.  The 
French  at  Verdun  in  the  course  of  a  few  days'  fighting  have 
snatched  back  every  position  of  value  that  was  taken  by  the 
Germans  during  many  months  of  the  bloodiest  fighting  upon 
record.  In  the  north  we  see  an  Allied  advance  that  is  un- 
deniably slow,  but  that  is  none  the  less  undeniably 
and  this  in  the  face  of  fortifications  supposed  to  be 
nable  and  that  were  unquestionably  of  an  uni 
strength.      Now   the  Verdun   fighting  is  even   morr 
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than  the  fighting  on  the  Somme,  because  it  gives  us  a  basis 
for  comparison.  We  can  compare  German  successes  with 
French  successes,  on  the  same  field  and  for  the  same  prizes. 
And  we  find  that  the  tremendous  energies  put  forth  by  the 
Germans  a  few  months  ago  have  melted  completely  away,  so 
much  so  that  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  French  actually  out- 
numbered their  own  losses  from  all  causes.  Now  there  can 
be  only  one  possible  explanation.  The  German  defensive 
force  had  been  withdrawn.  There  were  insufficient  men  to 
hold  the  lines,  and  this  not  because  the  lines  were  not  worth 
holding,  but  because  the  demands  elsewhere  were  even  more 
imperative.  And  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  other  tenable 
theory  consistent  with   German  courage  and  skill. 


Doubtless  some  of  the  German  force  at  Verdun  was  sent 
north  to  stem  the  tide  on  the  Somme.  But  it  could  not  have 
been  a  very  large  force,  seeing  that  it  did  not  stem  the 
tide.  The  chief  beneficiary  of  the  German  withdrawals  from 
Verdun  was,  of  course,  the  Roumanian  front  and  the  lines 
farther  north.  The  eastern  battles  were  sustained  at  the  cost 
of  the  western.  Success  in  the  east  was  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  reverses  in  the  west,  and  we  may  form  our  own  judg- 
ments as  to  the  reality  of  the  values  received.  When  we  have 
estimated  the  German  gains  in  Roumania  and  set  them  forth 
in  the  war  ledger,  we  may  then  enter  upon  the  opposite  page 
the  events  at  Trieste,  the  Somme,  and  Verdun.  It  may  not 
be  easy  to  strike  a  balance,  but  we  may  none  the  less  usefully 
remember  that  the  two  pages  are  actually  parts  of  the  same 
account.  

There  are  various  ways  of  measuring  the  results  of  the 
battle  on  the  Somme,  but  what  may  be  called  the  foot-rule 
way  is  the  least  accurate  of  all.  None  the  less  it  seems  to  be 
the  most  popular.  We  are  invited  to  look  at  the  map  of 
France  and  to  observe  how  small  is  the  indentation.  It  is 
certainly  very  small.  And  then  we  are  invited  to  compare 
the  depth  of  that  indentation  with  the  total  distance  to  the 
German  frontier.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  slight  depth.  Now 
these  methods  would  be  quite  effective  if  they  were  in  any 
way  relevant  to  the  aim  of  the  Allies.  But  they  are  not 
relevant.  The  Allies  do  not  expect  to  push  the  Germans 
back  to  their  frontier  by  any  process  of  direct  pressure. 
They  hope  to  be  able  to  pierce  the  German  line,  which 
would  have  just  the  same  effect  as  piercing  a  dam.  The 
size  of  the  hole  would  hardly  matter  at  all.  The  whole 
line  would  have  to  fall  back,  and  it  would  indeed  be 
fortunate  if  it  were  able  to  do  this  without  disaster.  And 
if  it  should  prove  impossible  to  pierce  the  line,  as  may  be 
the  case,  they  hope  so  to  weaken  it  by  attrition  that  it  shall 
be  compelled  to  retreat  upon  a  shorter  base.  These,  there- 
fore, are  the  only  points  that  we  need  consider — the  possi- 
bility of  piercing  the  line  and  so  rolling  it  up  like  strips  of 
carpet  to  the  north  and  south,  and  the  alternative  course  of 
producing  such  losses  that  there  shall  no  longer  be  men 
enough  to  hold  the  present  positions. 


Now  all  of  the  calculations  of  existing  German  man  power 
are  speculative  because  we  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the 
German  losses.  None  the  less  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Germany  may  be  willing  slowly  to  give  up  territory  on  the 
Somme,  to  feed  it  back  to  her  enemies  in  return  for  a  suf- 
ficient price.  She  has  said  so  herself  several  times.  But 
she  was  certainly  not  willing  to  be  driven  from  Verdun. 
Indeed  the  official  bulletin  spoke  of  the  withdrawal  as  being 
"reluctant."  She  had  to  give  up  the  Verdun  lines  because 
she  had  not  men  enough  to  hold  them,  nor  nearly  enough. 
It  would  seem  that  she  has  not  men  enough  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Roumania.  Indeed  she  has  just  met  with  a  re- 
verse even  in  the  Dobrudja.  Her  forces  in  Russia  are  barely 
sufficient  to  maintain  their  precarious  hold.  And  in  Italy 
the  Austrians  have  been  driven  back.  Now  it  may  be  true 
that  Germany  still  possesses  reserves  that  might  have  been 
used  to  prevent  these  misfortunes,  but  that  have  been  kept 
in  the  background  for  some-  greater  end.  This  may  be  true, 
but  at  least  it  is  highly  unlikely.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
Germany  is  straining  every  nerve  to  win  a  striking  success 
that  may  be  used  as  a  base  for  some  demand  for  a  victorious 
peace.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  November  8,  1916. 


IN  THE  STEPPE. 


When  Men  of  the  Same  Stripe  Meet  on  the  Road. 


In  the  production  of  soapstone  the  United  States 
ranks  first  among  all  countries,  and  Virginia  produces 
about  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  four  other  pro- 
ducing states — Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont.  The  waste  from  breakage  in 
quarrying,  sawing  into  slabs,  manufacturing,  and  final 
transportation  is  so  great  as  to  render  success  in  the 
industry  a  matter  of  skillful  manipulation.  The  value 
of  the  stone  is  in  large  measure  proportionate  to  the 
work  done  upon  it.  In  the  rough  it  is  valued  at  $2 
or  less  a  ton,  but  when  sawed  into  slabs  its  value  is 
increased  to  about  $15,  and  when  made  into  laundry 
tubs  it  may  attain  a  value  of  about  $30  a  ton. 

An  important  industry  of  Macedonia,  and  one  which 
has  brought  excellent  returns  to  the  growers,  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  plant.  Besides  the  opium  ex- 
tracted from  the  flowers,  an  oil  is  expressed  from  the 
seeds  that  is  said  to  be  superior  to  Russian  sunflower 
oil  and  even  to  English  and  American  cottonseed  oil. 
Th;  residuum,  after  being  pressed  into  cakes,  forms  a 
nourishing  food  for  cattle. 
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Although  the  city  of  Panama  is  a  most  cosmopolitan 
f^ace,  practically  every  race  being  represented  in  its 
60,000  inhabitants,  there  are  no  beggars,  except  a  few 
blind  men. 


We  quitted  Perekop  in  the  vilest  spirits — hungry  as 
wolves  and  at  war  with  all  the  world.  In  the  course 
of  a  whole  twelve  hours  we  had  unsuccessfully  em- 
ployed all  our  talents  and  capabilities  to  earn  or  steal 
something,  and  when  we  became  convinced  at  last  that 
success  was  impossible  either  way,  we  resolved  to  go 
further  on.     Whither?     Simply — further  on. 

This  resolution  was  unanimous,  and  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. Moreover,  we  were  resolved  to  go  further  in 
every  respect.  The  manner  of  life  we  had  lately  been 
leading  was  to  be  a  mere  starting  point,  and,  although 
we  did  not  so  express  ourselves  aloud,  it  blazed  forth 
plainly  enough  in  the  sullen  glare  of  our  hungry  eyes. 

There  were  three  of  us,  and  we  had  quite  recently 
made  one  another's  acquaintance,  having  first  rubbed 
shoulders  together  at  Kherson,  in  a  little  tavern  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper. 

One  of  us  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  railway  battalion, 
and  after  that  a  sort  of  upper  road-mender  on  one  of 
the  Polish  roads;  he  was  a  red-haired,  muscular  chap 
with  cold  gray  eyes;  he  could  speak  German,  and  was 
very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  minutije  of  prison 
life. 

Our  friend  did  not  like  to  speak  very  much  of  his 
past  for  more  or  less  well-founded  reasons,  and  indeed 
we  all  of  us  took  each  other  on  trust;  at  least,  we 
ostensibly  took  each  other  on  trust,  for,  privately,  not 
one  of  us  even  trusted  himself. 

When  our  second  comrade — a  withered  little  manni- 
kin  with  small  teeth,  always  pressed  together  skep- 
tically— when  our  second  comrade,  I  say,  speaking  of 
himself,  said  that  he  had  formerly  been  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Moscow,  I  and  the  soldier  accepted 
the  statement  as  a  fact.  In  reality,  it  was  all  one  to 
us  whether  he  had  been  a  student,  a  bailiff's  man,  or 
a  thief.  The  only  matter  of  any  importance  to  us 
was  that  at  the  moment  of  our  first  acquaintance  he 
stood  on  our  level — in  other  words,  he  was  starving, 
engaged  the  particular  attention  of  the  police  in  the 
towns,  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  peasants  in 
the  villages,  hated  every  one  with  the  hatred  of  an 
impotent,  baited,  and  starving  wild  beast,  and  was  in- 
tent on  a  universal  vengeance.  In  a  word,  he  was  of 
precisely  the  same  kidney  as  ourselves. 

Misfortune  is  the  most  durable  cement  for  the  joining 
together  of  natures  even  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  we  were  all  convinced  of  our  right  to  ac- 
count ourselves  unfortunate. 

I  was  the  third.  The  modesty  inherent  in  me  from 
my  earliest  years  forbids  me  to  say  a  single  word  as 
to  my  merits,  and,  not  wishing  to  seem  naive,  I  will 
be  reticent  as  to  my  defects.  But,  by  way  of  supplying 
materials  for  an  estimate  of  my  character,  I  will  add, 
if  you  like,  that  I  had  always  accounted  myself  better 
than  other  people,  and  have  successfully  held  the  same 
opinions  down  to  this  very  day. 

Thus  we  emerged  from  Perekop  and  went  further 
on,  our  objective  for  that  day  being  the  Chabans, 
from  whom  it  is  always  possible  to  cadge  a  little 
bread,  and  who  very  rarely  turn  tramps  away  empty- 
handed. 

I  walked  with  the  soldier,  "the  student"  was  slouch- 
ing along  behind  us.  On  his  shoulders  hung  some- 
thing dimly  reminiscent  of  a  pea-jacket;  on  his  head 
reposed  a  sharp,  singular,  and  smoothly  clipped  frag- 
ment of  a  broad-brimmed  hat;  gray  breeches,  covered 
with  variegated  patches,  fitted  tightly  round  his  thin 
little  legs,  and  by  way  of  footgear  he  made  use  of  the 
leg  of  a  boot  which  he  had  picked  up  on  the  road, 
and  attached  to  its  proper  place  by  means  of  little 
bandages  ripped  from  the  inner  lining  of  his  costume. 
This  invention  he  called  sandals,  and  he  shambled  along 
in  silence,  raising  a  great  deal  of  dust,  and  blinking 
around  with  his  tiny,  greenish  little  eyes.  The  soldier 
wore  a  red  woollen  shirt,  which,  to  use  his  own  words, 
he  had  "gained  with  his  own  hands"  at  Kherson;  over 
the  shirt  he  wore  a  warm  wadding  vest;  on  his  head 
was  a  military  forage  cap  of  indeterminate  color,  worn, 
according  to  the  service  regulations,  "with  the  flap  of 
the  upper  segment  over  the  left  brow" ;  on  his  legs  were 
broad  baggy  chumak  trousers.    He  was  barefooted. 

I  also  had  clothes  on  and  was  barefooted. 
On  we  went,  and  around  us  in  every  direction,  in 
heroic  proportions,  stretched  the  steppe,  covered  by  the 
blue  sultry  cupola  of  the  cloudless  summer,  sky,  and 
lying  before  us  like  a  huge  round  black  platter.  The 
gray  dusty  road  intersected  it  like  a  broad  ribbon  and 
burnt  our  feet.  Here  and  there  we  fell  in  with  bristly 
patches  of  trampled-down  corn,  having  a  strange  re- 
semblance to  the  long  unshaven  cheeks  of  the  soldier. 

The  soldier  marched  along,  singing  in  a  hoarse  bass : 

"And  thus,  oh  Holy  Eastertide, 
Thy  fame  we  sing  and  pr-r-raise." 

While  under  arms  he  had  held  some  sort  of  office 
resembling  that  of  clerk  in  the  battalion  church,  and 
knew  a  countless  number  of  liturgical  snatches  and 
fragments,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  constantly  abused 
every  time  our  conversation  happened  to  flag. 

In  front  of  us  on  the  horizon  certain  forms  with 
soft  outlines  and  pleasant  shades  of  color,  from  faint 
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lilac  to  fresh  pink,   began  to  stand  forth  prominently. 

"Evidently  those  are  the  Crimean  Mountains,"  said 
"the  student"  with  a  dry  voice. 

"Mountains?"  cried  the  soldier,  "it's  jolly  early  yet 
to  see  mountains.  They  are  clouds — simply  clouds. 
Don't  you  see — just  like  cranberry  vinegar  with  milk." 

I  observed  that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
acceptable  if  they  were  clouds  and  did  indeed  consist 
of  cranberry  vinegar.  This  suddenly  awakened  our 
hunger — the  evil  of  our  days. 

"Deuce  take  it!"  growled  the  soldier,  spitting;  "iw 
only  we  could  fall  in  with  a  single  living  soul !  There's 
nobody  at  all !  We  shall  have  to  do  as  the  bears  do 
in  wintertime  and  suck  our  own  paws." 

"I  said  we  ought  to  have  gone  towards  inhabited 
places,"  observed  "the  student"  didactically. 

"You  said,  did  you !"  the  soldier  fired  up  at  once. 
"Talk — that's  about  all  you  students  are  up  to !  What 
sort  of  inhabited  places  are  there  here?  The  devil 
knows  where  they  are." 

"The  student"  was  silent,  he  only  pressed  his  lips 
tightly  together.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  clouds 
on  the  horizon  exhibited  a  play  of  color  of  every  shade 
that  language  fails  to  grasp.  There  was  a  smell  of 
earth  and  of  salt  in  the  air,  and  this  dry  and  tasty 
smell  piqued  our  appetites  still  more. 

There  was  a  sucking  sensation  in  our  stomachs,  a 
strange  and  unpleasant  feeling.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
juice  was  gradually  trickling  out  of  every  muscle  in 
our  bodies — trickling  away  somewhither,  and  evapo- 
rating, and  that  our  muscles  were  losing  their  vital 
elasticity.  A  feeling  of  prickly  dryness  filled  the  hollow 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  there  was  a  dull  sensation  in 
our  heads,  and  dark  spots  really  arose  and  flashed  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Sometimes  they  took  the  form  of 
steaming  pieces  of  meat — nourishing  beef.  Memory 
provided  these  "visions  of  the  past,  dumb  visions,"  with 
their  own  peculiar  fragrance,  and  then  it  was  just  as  if 
a  knife  were  turning  round  in  our  stomachs. 

We  went  along  all  the  same,  giving  one  another  a 
description  of  our  feelings,  casting  angry  sidelong 
glances  about  us  in  case  we  might-  peradventure  per- 
ceive a  sheepfold,  and  listening  for  the  sharp  creak  of 
a  Tatar  arba  carrying  fruit  to  the  Armenian  bazaar. 

But  the  steppe  was  desolate  and  voiceless. 

On  the  eve  of  this  hard  day  we  three  had  eaten  four 
pounds  of  rye  bread  and  five  melons,  had  walked  about 
thirty-five  miles — our  income  was  scarcely  equal  to  oui 
expenditure ! — and,  after  going  to  sleep  in  the  bazaar 
square  at  Perekop,  were  awakened  by  hunger. 

"The  student"  had  very  properly  advised  us  not  to 
lie  down  to  sleep,  but  in  the  course  of  the  night  to  oc- 
cupy ourselves  with  .  .  .  But  in  orderly  society  it  is  j 
not  considered  the  right  thing  openly  to  speak  of  any  j 
project  for  infringing  the  rights  of  property,  and  I  will 
therefore  keep  silence.  I  only  want  to  be  just  and  not 
rude  to  others  even  in  my  own  interests.  I  know  that 
people  in  our  highly  cultured  days  are  becoming  more 
and  more  soft-hearted,  and,  even  when  they  take  their 
neighbors  by  the  throat  with  the  obvious  intention  of 
throttling  them,  they  try  to  do  it  with  as  much  amia- 
bility as  possible,  and  with  the  observance  of  all  the 
consideration  which  the  circumstances  permit.  The 
experience  of  my  own  throat  has  caused  me  to  observe 
this  progress  in  morals,  and  I  maintain,  with  a  pleasant 
feeling  of  conviction,  that  everything  in  this  world  is 
developing  towards  perfection.  In  particular  this  re- 
markable process  is  solidly  established  every  year  by  the 
growth  of  prisons,  taverns,  and  tolerated  houses.    .    .    . 

Thus,  swallowing  the  spittle  of  hunger,  and  endeavor- 
ing by  friendly  conversation  to  blunt  the  pangs  of  our 
stomachs,  we  went  along  the  desolate  and  silent  steppe 
— went  along  in  the  beautiful  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
full  of  a  dull  hope  of  something  or  other  turning  up. 
In  front  of  us  the  setting  sun  was  silently  vanishing  in 
the  midst  of  soft  clouds  liberally  embellished  by  his 
rays,  and  behind  us  and  on  both  sides  of  us  a  dove- 
colored  mist,  rising  from  the  steppe  into  the  sky,  fixed  : 
unalterably  the  disagreeable  horizon  surrounding  us. 

"My  brothers,  let  us  collect  materials  for  a  campfire,"  | 
said  the  soldier,  picking  up  from  the  road  a  chump  of 
wood ;   "we   shall  have  to  make   a  night  of  it  in  the  i 
steppe,  and  the  dew  is  about  to  fall.  .     .     .    Cow-dung, 
twigs — anything !" 

We  dispersed  on  the  road  in  various  directions,  and 
began  to  collect  dry  grass  and  everything  that  could 
possibly  burn.     Every  time  wre  chanced  to  bend  down  |i 
towards  the  ground  a  passionate  desire  seized  upon  our  j 
whole  body  to  lie  down  upon  the  earth — lie  there  im-  I 
movably  and  eat  the  fat  black  stuff — eat  a  lot  of  it,  eat 
till  we  could  eat  no  more,  and  then  fall  asleep.     Only 
to  eat !    If  we  slept  for  evermore  afterwards  !    To  chew 
and  chew  and  feel  the  thick  warm  mash  flow  gradually 
from  our  mouths  along  our  dried-up  gullet  and  food 
passages  into  our  famished,  extenuated  stomachs,  burn- 
ing with  the  desire  to  suck  up  some  sort  of  nutriment. 

"If  only  we  could  find  some  root  or  other!"  sighed 
the     soldier;     "there     are     roots    you     can     eat,    you  j 
know." 

But  in  the  black  furrowed  earth  there  were  no  roots. 
The  southern  night  came  on  quickly,  and  the  last  ray  of 
the  sun  had  scarce  disappeared  when  the  stars  were 
twinkling  in  the  dark  blue  sky,  and,  around  us,  more 
and  more  solidly,  were  gathering  the  dark  shadows,  and 
a  smooth  blankness  engulfed  the  whole  steppe. 
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"My  brothers,"  said  "the  student,"  "yonder  to  the 
left  a  man  is  lying." 

"A  man?"  The  soldier's  tone  was  dubious.  "What 
should  he  be  lying  there  for?" 

"Go  and  ask.  He  must  certainly  have  bread  with 
him  if  he  lies  down  in  the  steppe,"  explained  "the  stu- 
dent." 

The  soldier  looked  in  the  direction  where  the  man 
lay,  and,  spitting  with  decision,  said: 
"Let  us  go  to  him!" 

Only  the  keen  green  eyes  of  "the  student"  could 
have  made  out  that  the  dark  patch  rising  up  some  fifty 
fathoms  to  the  left  of  the  road  was  a  man.  We  went 
towards  him,  quickly  stepping  over  the  plowed-up  hum- 
mocks of  earth,  and  we  felt  the  hope  of  food  new-born 
within  us  put  a  fresh  edge  upon  our  hunger.  We  were 
already  quite  close.    The  man  did  not  move. 

"Perhaps  it  is  not  a  man  at  all!"  The  soldier  had 
put  into  words  the  thought  common  to  us  all. 

But  our  doubts  were  resolved  that  selfsame  instant, 
for  the  heap  on  the  ground  suddenly  began  to  move, 
grew  in  size,  and  we  saw  that  it  was  a  real  living  man, 
tfiow  on  his  knees  and  stretching  towards  us  an  arm. 
And  he  said  to  us  in  a  hollow,  tremulous  voice : 
"Another  step — and  I  fire  !" 

A  short  and  dry  click  resounded  through  the  murky 
air. 

We  stopped  short,  as  if  at  the  word  of  command, 
and  were  silent  for  some  seconds,  dumfounded  by  such 
an  unpleasant  encounter. 

"What  a  beast!"  growled  the  soldier  expressively. 
"Well,  I  never!"  said  "the  student"  reflectively,  "to 
go   about  with  a  revolver.     A  well-plucked  one,   evi- 
dently !" 

"Aye!"  cried  the  soldier,  "pretty  resolute,  too." 
The  man  never  changed  his  pose,  but  remained  silent. 
"Hie,  you  there !    We  won't  touch  you.    .    .    .    Only 
give  us  some  bread.     Got  any,  eh  ?     Give  us  some,  my 
brother,  for  Christ's  sake — be  anathema,  accursed  one !" 
The  last  words  of  the  soldier,  naturally,  were  mut- 
tered between  his  teeth. 
The  man  was  silent. 

"Do  you  hear?"  cried  the  soldier  again,  with  a  spasm 
of  rage  and  despair.  "Give  us  bread,  we  pray  you !  We 
won't  go  near  to  you — throw  it  to  us !" 
"All  right !"  said  the  man  curtly. 
He  might  have  said  "my  dear  brethren!"  and  if  he 
had  poured  into  these  three  Christian  words  the  holiest 
and  purest  feelings  they  would  not  have  excited  us, 
they  would  not  have  humanized  us,  so  much  as  did  that 
short  and  hollow  "All  right!" 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  us!"  began  the  soldier  softly,  and 
with  a  sweet  smile  on  his  face,  although  the  man  could 
not  have  seen  his  smile,  for  he  was  at  least  twenty  paces 
distant  from  us. 

"We'  are  peaceful  folks  ...  we  are  going  from 
Russia  into  the  Kuban.  We  have  lost  our  money  on 
the  road,  we  have  eaten  all  our  provisions,  and  this  is 
now  the  second  four-and-twenty  hours  that  we  haven't 
tasted  a  morsel.    .    .    ." 

"Catch  I"  said  the  good  man,  flinging  out  his  arm. 
A  black  morsel  flashed  towards  us  and  fell  on  a  hum- 
mock not  very  far  from  us.    "The  student"  fell  upon  it. 
"Catch  again! — again!     There  is  no  more!" 
When  "the  student"  had  picked  up  this  original  gift 
it  appeared  that  we  had  four  pounds  of  stale  wheaten 
bread.     It  had  been  buried  in  the  earth  and  was  very 
stale.    The  first  piece  barely  arrested  our  attention,  the 
second  piece  pleased  us  very  much.    Stale  bread  is  more 
satisfying  than  fresh  bread,  there  is  less  moisture  in  it. 
"So" — and  so — and  so  !"  said  the  soldier,  concentrating 
all  his  attention  on  the  division  of  the  morsels.    "Stay ! 
That's  fair,  I  think  !    A  little  corner  ought  to  be  nibbled 
off  your  piece,  student,  for  his" — he  meant  mine — "is 
too  little." 

"The  student,"  without  a  murmur,  submitted  to  the 
subtraction  from  his  portion  of  about  an  ounce  in 
weight.  I  snatched  it,  and  popped  it  into  my  mouth. 
I  began  to  chew  it,  chew  it  gradually,  scarce  able  to 
control  the  convulsive  movements  of  my  jaws,  ready  to 
pulverize  a  stone.  It  afforded  me  a  keen  delight  to  feel 
the  jerky  throbs  of  my  gullet,  and  to  be  able,  by  little 
and  little,  to  gratify  it  with  little  rivulets  of  nutriment. 
Mouthful  after  mouthful,  warm  and  inexplicably,  inde- 
scribably tasty,  penetrated  at  last  to  my  burning  stom- 
ach, and  seemed  instantly  to  turn  into  blood  and  muscle. 
Delight,  such  a  strange,  calm,  and  vivifying  delight, 
warmed  my  heart  proportionately  to  the  filling  of  my 
stomach,  and  my  general  condition  was  similar  to  that 
of  some  one  half  asleep.  I  forgot  all  about  those  ac- 
cursed days  of  chronic  hunger,  and  I  forgot  about  my 
comrades  engulfed  in  the  rapture  of  those  very  feelings 
which  I  myself  had  just  experienced. 

Eut  when  I  had  cast  from  my  palm  into  my  mouth 
the  last  crumb  of  bread,  I  felt  a  mortal  desire  for  more. 
"He  must  have  about  him — anathemas  smite  him! — 
|     some  tallow  or  a  bit  of  meat,"  cried  the  soldier,  sitting 
down  on  the  ground  opposite  to  me  and  rubbing  him- 
self with  his  hands. 

"Certainly,  for  the  bread  has  a  smell  of  meat.    .    .    . 
Yes,  and  he  has  more  bread,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  "the 
student,"  and  he  added  very  quietly,  "if  only  he  hadn't 
a  revolver !" 
"Who  is  he,  I  wonder?" 
"A  hound!"  said  the  soldier  decidedly. 


We  sat  together  in  a  close  group,  and  cast  sidelong    lying  three  yards  off,  and  sometimes  it  seemed  to  me 


glances  in  the  direction  of  our  benefactor  with  his  re 
volver.  Not  a  sound,  not  a  sign  of  life  now  proceeded 
from  that  quarter. 

Night  had  assembled  her  dark  forces  all  around  us. 
Mortally  still  it  was  in  the  steppe  there ;  we  could  hear 
each  other's  breath.  Now  and  then  resounded  the 
melancholy  whistle  of  the  suslik.  .  .  .  The  stars,  the 
bright  flowers  of  heaven,  shone  down  upon  us.  .  .  . 
We  wanted  more  to  eat. 

With  pride  I  say  it — I  was  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  my  casual  comrades  on  this  somewhat  strange 
night.  I  persuaded  them  to  get  up  and  go  towards  this 
man.  We  need  not  touch  him,  but  we  would  eat  every- 
thing we  found  upon  him.  He  would  fire — let  him ! 
Out  of  three  of  us  only  one  could  fall,  even  if  one  fell 
at  all,  and  even  if  one  of  us  did  fall,  a  mere  revolver 
bullet  would  scarcely  be  the  death  of  him. 

"Let  us  go,"  said  the  soldier,  leaping  to  his  feet. 
"The  student"  rose  to  his  feet  more  slowly  than  the 
soldier. 

And  we  went;  we  almost  ran.     "The  student"  kept 
well  behind  us. 
"Comrade !"  cried  the  soldier  reproachfully. 
There  met  us  a  dull  report  and  the  sharp  sound  of 
a  snapping  trigger.     There  was  a  flash   and  the  dry 
report  of  a  firearm. 

"It  is  over!"  yelled  the  soldier  joyfully,  and  with  a 
single  bound  he  was  level  with  the  man.     "Now,  you 
devil,  I  am  going  to  have  it  out  with  you." 
"The  student"  flung  himself  on  the  knapsack. 
"The  devil"  fell  from  his  knees  on  to  his  back,  and 
stretching  out  his  arms  gave  forth  a  choking  sound. 

"What  the  deuce !"  cried  the  astonished  soldier  in  the 
very  act  of  raising  his  foot  to  give  the  man  a  kick. 
"What  is  he  groaning  for  like  that?  Hie!  Hie  you! 
What's  the  matter?  Have  you  shot  yourself  or  what?" 
"There's  meat  and  some  pancakes  and  bread — a  whole 
lot,  my  brothers!"  and  the  voice  of  "the  student" 
crowed  with  delight. 

"But  what  the  deuce  ails  him?  He  is  at  the  last  gasp. 
Come  then,  let  us  eat,  my  friends!"  cried  the  soldier. 
I  had  taken  the  revolver  out  of  the  hand  of  the  man, 
who  had  ceased  to  groan  and  now  lay  motionless. 
There  was  only  a  single  cartridge  in  the  cartridge-box. 
Again  we  ate — ate  in  silence.  The  man  also  lay  there 
in  silence,  not  moving  a  limb.  We  paid  no  attention 
to  him  whatever. 

"My  brothers,  I  suppose  you  have  done  all  this  simply 
for  the  sake  of  bread?"  suddenly  exclaimed  a  hoarse 
and  tremulous  voice. 

We  all  started.  "The  student"  even  swallowed  a 
crumb,  and  bending  low  towards  the  ground  fell  a- 
coughing. 

The  soldier  in  the  midst  of  his  chewing  became 
abusive. 

"You  soul  of  a  dog!  Take  care  I  don't  hack  you 
like  a  clod  of  wood !  Or  would  you  prefer  us  to  flay 
you  alive,  eh  ?  It  was  ours  because  we  wanted  it.  Shut 
your  foolish  mouth,  you  unclean  spirit !  A  pretty 
thing !  To  go  about  armed  and  fire  at  folks  !  May  you 
be  anathema !" 

He  cursed  while  he  ate,  and  for  that  reason  his 
cursing  lost  all  its  expression  and  force. 

"Wait  till  we  have  eaten  our  fill,  and  then  we'll  settle 
accounts  with  you,"  remarked  "the  student"  viciously. 
And  then  through  the  silence  of  the  night  resounded 
a  wailing  cry  which  frightened  us. 

"My  brothers  .  .  .  how  could  I  tell?  I  fired  be- 
cause I  was  frightened.  I  am  going  from  New  Athos 
.  .  .  to  the  government  of  Smolensk.  .  .  .  Oh, 
Lord !  The  fever  has  caught  me  ...  it  burns  me 
up  like  the  sun  .  .  .  woe  is  me !  Even  when  I  left 
Athos  the  fever  was  upon  me.  ...  I  was  doing 
some  carpenter's  work.  ...  I  am  a  carpenter  by 
trade.  ...  At  home  is  my  wife  and  two  little  girls 
.  .  .  for  three  or  four  years  I  have  not  seen  them. 
.  .  .  My  brothers  .  .  .  you  know  all !" 
"We  are  eating.  Don't  bother,"  said  "the  student." 
"If  only  I  had  known  that  you  were  quiet,  peaceable 
folks  ...  do  you  think  I  would  have  fired?  And 
here  in  the  steppe  too,  at  night,  my  brothers,  you  can 
not  say  I  am  guilty,  surely?" 

He  spoke  and  he  wept,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
he  uttered  a  sort  of  tremulous,  terrified  howl. 
"He's  a  miser!"  said  the  soldier  contemptuously. 
"He   must   have   money   about   him,"   observed   "the 
student." 
The  soldier  winked,  looked  at  him,  and  smiled. 
"How  sharp  you  are.    ...    I  say,  give  us  some  of 
the  firewood  here,  and  we'll  light  up  and  go  to  sleep." 
"And  how  about  him?"  inquired  "the  student." 


He  may  roast  himself  with 
and  "the  student"  shook  his 


"The  deuce  take  him ! 
us  if  he  likes — what?" 

"He  might  follow  us !' 
sharp  head. 

We  went  to  fetch  the  materials  we  had  collected, 
threw  them  down  where  the  carpenter  had  brought  us 
to  a  standstill  with  his  threatening  cry,  set  light  to 
them,  and  soon  were  sitting  round  a  bonfire.  It  burnt 
quietly  in  the  windless  night  and  lighted  up  the  tiny 
space  occupied  by  us.  We  ached  to  go  to  sleep, 
though  for  all  that  we  should  have  liked  a  little  more 
supper  first. 

"My  brothers !"  the  carpenter  called  to  us.     He  was 


that  he  was  whispering  something. 
"Well !"  said  the  soldier. 

"May  I  come  to  you — to  the  fire?  I  am  about  tr, 
die  ...  all  my  bones  are  broken.  Oh,  Lord!  it  is 
plain  to  me  that  I  shall  never  live  to  get  home." 

"Crawl  along  then."  It  was  "the  student"  who  de- 
cided. 

Very  gradually,  as  if  fearing  to  lose  hand  or  foot, 
the  carpenter  moved  along  the  ground  towards  the  fire. 
He  was  a  tall  and  frightfully  wasted  man,  every  part  of 
him  seemed  to  be  quivering,  and  his  large  dim  eyes  ex- 
pressed the  pain  that  was  consuming  him.  His 
shriveled  face  was  very  bony,  and  had  in  the  light  of 
the  fire  a  yellowish,  earthy,  cadaverous  color.  He  was 
still  tremulous,  and  excited  our  contemptuous  pity. 
Stretching  his  long,  thin  hands  towards  the  fire,  he 
rubbed  his  bony  fingers,  and  kneaded  their  joints  slowly 
and  wearily.  At  last  it  went  against  us  to  look  at  him. 
"Why  do  you  look  such  a  miserable  wreck,  and  why 
do  you  go  on  foot? — to  save  expense,  eh?"  asked  the 
soldier  surlily. 

"I  was  so  advised.  .  .  .  Don't  go,  said  they,  by 
water,  but  go  by  way  of  the  Crimea — for  the  air,  they 
said.  And  lo !  I  can  not  go.  I  am  dying,  my  brothers. 
I  shall  die  alone  in  the  steppe  ...  the  birds  will 
pick  my  bones  and  nobody  will  know  about  it.  .  .  . 
My  wife  .  .  .  my  little  daughters  will  be  waiting 
for  me.  ...  I  wrote  to  them  .  .  .  and  my  bones 
will  be  washed  by  the  rains  of  the  steppe.  .  .  .  Lord 
Lord !" 
He  uttered  the  anguished  howl  of  a  wounded  wolf 
"Oh,  the  devil !"  cried  the  soldier,  waxing  wrath, 
and  springing  to  his  feet.  "How  you  whine!  Can't 
you  leave  folks  in  peace?  You're  dying,  eh?  Well, 
die  then,  and  hold  your  tongue.  .  .  .  What  use  are 
you  to  any  one?     Shut  up!" 

"Give  him  one  on  the  chump!"  suggested  "the  stu- 
dent." 

"Lie  down  and  sleep!"  said  I.  "and  if  you  want  to 
be  by  the  fire,  don't  howl.  Really,  you  know  .  .  ." 
"Now  you  have  heard."  said  the  soldier  savagely, 
"pray  understand.  You  fancy  we  shall  pity  you  and 
pay  attention  to  you  because  you  flung  bread  to  us 
and  fired  bullets  at  us,  do  you?  You  sour-faced  devil, 
you !     Others  would  have    .     .    .    Ugh !" 

The  soldier  ceased  and  stretched  himself  on  the 
ground. 

"The  student"  was  already  lying  down.  I  lay  down 
too.  The  frightened  carpenter  huddled  himself  into 
a  heap,  and  edging  gradually  towards  the  fire  began  to 
look  at  it  in  silence.  I  lay  on  his  right,  and  heard 
how  his  teeth  chattered.  "The  student"  lay  on  his 
left,  and  appeared  to  have  gone  to  sleep  straight  off 
after  rolling  himself  into  a  ball.  The  soldier,  placing 
his  hands  beneath  his  head,  lay  face  upwards,  ana 
looked  at  the  skv. 


"Get  up !    Wake  up !    Let  us  go !" 

I  opened  my  eyes  with  a  feeling  of  terror  and 
quickly  sprang  to  my  feet,  the  soldier  helping  by  pulling 
me  violently  from  the  ground  by  the  arm. 

"Come,  look  alive!     March!" 

His  face  was  grim  and  anxious.  I  looked  around  me. 
The  sun  was  rising,  and  his  rosy  rays  already  lay  upon 
the  immovable  and  dark  blue  face  of  the  carpenter. 
His  mouth  was  open,  his  eyes  projected  far  out  of 
their  sockets,  and  stared  with  a  glassy  look  expressive 
of  horror.  The  clothes  covering  his  bosom  were  all 
torn,  and  he  lay  in  an  unnatural,  broken-up  sort  of 
position.     There  was  no  sign  of  "the  student." 

"Well,  have  you  looked  your  fill?  .  .  .  Come  on, 
I  say !"  said  the  soldier  excitedly,  dragging  at  my  sleeve. 

"Is  he  dead?"  I  asked,  shivering  in  the  fresh  morn- 
ing air. 

"Certainly.  And  he  might  have  throttled  you  .  .  . 
and  you  might  have  died,"  explained  the  soldier. 

"He!    Who?    'The  student'?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Well,  who  else  ?  It  wasn't  you,  eh  ?  And  I  sup- 
pose you  won't  say  it  was — me?  Well,  so  much  for 
your  bookworms !  He  managed  very  cleverly  with  the 
man  .  .  .  and  has  left  his  comrades  in  the  lurch. 
Had  I  suspected  it,  I  could  have  killed  'the  student' 
yesterday  evening.  I  could  have  killed  him  at  a  blow. 
.  .  .  Smash  with  my  fist  on  his  forehead,  and  there 
would  have  been  one  less  blackguard  in  the  world.  See 
what  he  has  done,  and  remember  it.  Now  we  must 
move  on  so  that  not  a  human  eye  may  see  us  in  the 
steppe.  Do  you  understand?  Recollect,  we  came  upon 
the  carpenter  today,  throttled  and  plundered.  And  we'll 
search  for  our  brother  .  .  .  find  out  in  what  direc- 
tion he  went,  and  where  he  passed  the  night.  Well, 
suppose  they  seize  us  .  .  .  although  we  have  nothing 
upon  us    .    .    .    except  his  revolver  in  my  bosom !" 

"Throw  it  away,"  I  advised  the  soldier. 

"Throw  it  away?"  said  he.  thoughtfully,  "why  it's 
a  precious  thing.  And  then,  too,  they  may  not  seize 
us  yet.  .  .  .  No,  I'll  not  chuck  it  away.  .  .  .  Who 
knows  that  the  carpenter  carried  arms?  I'll  not  chuck 
it.  .  .  .  It's  worth  three  roubles  .  .  .  and  there's 
a  bullet  in  it.  How  I  should  like  to  fire  this  seltsame 
bullet  into  the  ear  of  our  dear  comrade !  I  «■ 
how  much  money  he  filched,  the  hound!  Ma 
anathema !" 
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"And  there  are  the  carpenter's  little  daughters!" 
said  I. 

"Daughters?  What?  .  .  .  Well,  they'll  grow  up, 
and  it's  not  for  us  to  find  them  husbands;  they  don't 
concern  us  at  all.  .  .  .  Let  us  go,  my  brother, 
quickly.    Where  shall  we  go?" 

"I  don't  know    .    .    .    it's  all  one  to  me." 

"And  I  don't  know,  and  I  know  it  is  all  one.  Let 
us  go  to  the  right    .    .    .    the  sea  must  be  there." 

We  went  to  the  right. 

I  turned  to  look  back.  Far  away  from  us  in  the 
steppe  rose  a  dark  little  mound,  and  on  it  the  sun  was 
shining. 

"Are  you  looking  to  see  whether  he  will  rise  again? 
Don't  be  afraid,  he  won't  rise  up  to  pursue  us.  The 
scholar  is  evidently  a  chap  up  to  a  dodge  or  two,  and 
dealt  with  the  case  thoroughly.  Well,  he  has  saddled 
us  with  it  finely.  And  he  our  comrade,  too!  Ah,  my 
brother !  Folks  are  degenerating.  From  year  to  year 
they  degenerate  more  and  more,"  observed  the  soldier 
sadly. 

The  steppe,  speechless  and  desolate,  flooded  by  the 
bright  morning  sun,  unfolded  itself  all  around  us. 
blending  on  the  horizon  with  the  sky,  so  bright  and 
friendly  and  lavish  of  light,  that  any  black  and  iniqui- 
tous deed  seemed  impossible  in  the  midst  of  the  grand 
spaciousness  of  the  free  expanse,  covered  by  the  blue 
cupola  of  heaven. 

"Feel  hungry,  brother?"  said  the  soldier,  twisting 
himself  a  cigarette  out  of  his  makharka. 

"Where  are  we  going  today,  and  how?" 

"That's  the  question!" 


Here  the  narrator — my  next  neighbor  in  the  hospital 
hammock — broke  off  his  story  and  said  to  me : 

"That's  all.  I  became  very  friendly  with  this  sol- 
dier, and  accompanied  him  all  the  way  to  the  Kars  Dis- 
trict. He  was  a  good  and  very  experienced  little  fellow, 
a  typical  bare-legged  vagrant.  I  respected  him.  We 
went  together  all  the  way  to  Asia  Minor,  and  then  we 
lost  sight  of  each  other." 

"Did  you  think  sometimes  of  the  carpenter  ?"  I  asked. 

"As  you  see — or  as  you  hear." 

"And  there  was  nothing  more?" 

He  smiled. 

"What  ought  my  feelings  to  have  been  in  such  a 
case — do  you  mean  that?  I  was  not  to  blame  for  what 
happened  to  him,  just  as  you  are  not  to  blame  for  what 
has  happened  to  me.  And  nobody  is  to  blame  for  any- 
thing, for  all  of  us  alike  are — beast  of  the  same  kidney." 
— From  "Chelkash  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Maxim 
Gorky.    Published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  largest  dam  in  Europe,  just  completed  in  Spam, 
is  the  result  of  American  engineering.  It  is  built 
across  the  chasm  through  which  the  Noguera  Pallaresa 
River  flowed,  and  is  situated  near  the  old  fortified  town 
of  Talarn.  Abutting  on  almost  perpendicular  cliffs,  the 
dam  is  constructed  of  concrete  and  measures  330  feet 
in  height  and  700  feet  in  length.  It  forms  an  artificial 
lake  fifteen  miles  long  and  nearly  four  miles  wide.  Its 
object  is  twofold — production  of  electric  power  and 
for  irrigating.  The  cement  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dam  was  made  on  the  spot  from  limestone 
and  marl  found  within  a  short  distance  arid  transported 
by  a  temporary  railroad. 


Music  has  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  life 
of  the  Swiss  people.  The.  invention  and  development 
of  the  bellows,  its  combination  with  the  electric  motor, 
the  application  of  electric  releasing  apparatus,  from 
which  there  was  but  one  step  to  the  keyboard  worked  by- 
electricity — all  these  brought  organ-building  in  Switzer- 
land to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  thus  carrying  its 
repute  into  foreign  countries.  Swiss  organ-builders  be- 
came world  renowned.  Since  1864  the  oldest  two  Swiss 
firms  engaged  in  making  these  instruments  have  finished 
almost  1000  organs  with  single,  hydraulic,  and  bellows 
working. 

mm    

Lnder  Federal  supervision  a  shipment  of  selected 
mango  plants  will  be  planted  in  Florida.  The  experi- 
ment is  regarded  with  interest,  as  mangoes  produced  in 
India  are  considered  particularly  fine,  the  ripe  fruit 
of  the  best  varieties  being  of  delicate  consistency  and 
agreeable  taste. 

^»fc» 

London  has  the  most  complicated  electric  service  in 
the  world,  it  is  asserted,  being  dependent  upon  seventv 
generating  stations,  under  seventy  different  authorities, 
these  delivering  energy  generated  at  thirty-two  differ- 
ent voltages  and  ten  different  frequencies.' 

The  most  valuable  opal  in  the  world  is  owned  by 
Emperor  Franz  Josef  of  Austria.  The  gem  weighs 
seventeen  ounces,  and  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  once 
refused  $250,000  for  it. 


In  one  of  Transylvania's  noted  salt  mines  at  Tordo 
is  ?  gallery  where  one  may  hear  one's  voice  reechoed 
sixt'ien  times. 


lumania  has  a  million  small  farms,  which  average 
robably  eight  acres  each  in  extent. 


Lieutenant-General  von  Stein,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  Prussian  minister  of  war  and  state,  was 
until  quite  recently  in  command  of  troops  in  the  Somme 
sector.  He  is  a  tried  soldier,  a  deep  student  of  affairs 
of  state,  and  brings  to  his  new  office  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  increasing  wants  of  the  army  in  the  field. 

G.  Wuwashige,  one  of  Japan's  foremost  artists,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  San  Fran- 
I  cisco.  Later  he  wrent  to  Europe  and  spent  several 
years  in  Paris,  learning  the  western  technic  of  painting. 
Last  year  his  paintings  in  Honolulu  were  exhibited  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  and  caused 
favorable  comment. 

Sir  George  Halsey  Perley,  representing  his  country 
in  England  as  acting  high  commissioner,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Canadian  minister  of  militia  for  overseas 
forces.  He  will  select  an  army  council  of  Canadian 
overseas  officers  to  assist  him.  He  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1854.  His  education  was  received  in 
Ottawa  and  at  Harvard  University.  In  private  life  he 
is  a  business  man.  For  recreation  he  turns  to  golf  and 
fishing. 

Commander  Hersing  of  the  German  navy,  who  has 
been  honored  with  the  bestowal  of  honorary  citizen- 
ship of  his  home  dry,  Kreuznach,  was  the  first  man 
to  destroy  a  warship  with  the  torpedo  of  a  submarine. 
Through  his  agency  the  English  cruiser  Pathfinder  wfas 
sunk  on  September  4,  1914.  For  his  feat  in  taking  a 
submarine  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  daring 
the  passage  of  the  Golden  Horn  he  was  awarded  the 
silver  ribbon  of  the  order  "Pour  le  Merit." 

Professor  Edward  B.  Krehbiel,  author  of  "National- 
ism, War,  and  Society,"  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  educa- 
tional and  historical  field.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Stanford  University.  In  1906  he  received 
his  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  for 
three  years  was  connected  with  its  department  of  his- 
tory. In  addition  to  his  regular  work  at  Stanford  he 
has  given  instruction  in  the  Columbia  University  Sum- 
mer School,  and  last  year  he  spent  in  research  work 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  Renwick  Riddell,  who  gave  the  formal  ad- 
dress at  the  Yale  law  school  exercises  this  year,  is 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ontario,  and  one  of 
Canada's  most  noted  jurists.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1883. 
he  began  to  rise  and,  from  that  time  until  he  attained 
his  present  high  place,  he  was  engaged  in  some  of  the 
most  important  litigation  of  the  province  and  the  Do- 
minion. Academic  honors  have  come  to  him  from  edu- 
cational institutions  in  this  country,  and  he  has  filled 
importants  posts  in  the  higher  educational  institutions 
of  Toronto,  Canada's  university  city. 

Charles  P.  Strong,  who  has  been  selected  to  represent 
this  country  in  an  exchange  with  Professor  Benjamin 
O.  Lorca,  head  of  the  department  of  English  in  the 
University  of  Chile,  is  head  of  the  Spanish  department 
of  the  University  of  Washington.  He  will  teach  Eng- 
lish in  the  Institute  Commercial,  a  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chile,  and  also  will  hold  a  commission  from 
the  Washington  institution  to  investigate  trade  rela- 
tions and  commercial  possibilities  on  the  western  coast 
of  South  America.  Professor  Lorca,  while  at  Seattle, 
not  only  will  teach  the  Spanish  language,  but  also  will 
lecture  on  Spanish  literature,  on  the  recently  estab- 
lished San  Fuentes  Foundation. 

Charles  Downer  Hazen,  who  has  been  added  to  the 
faculty  of  Columbia  University  as  a  full  professor  in 
the  department  of  history,  is  known  to  many  as  the 
author  of  "Europe  Since  1915."  He  is  a  native  of 
Vermont.  After  graduating  from  Dartmouth  College 
he  pursued  his  specialty  abroad  in  the  universities  of 
Paris.  Berlin,  and  Gottingen.  He  won  his  doctorate 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  Smith  Col- 
lege, at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  called  him  to 
teach  history  to  its  girls,  and  while  there,  from  1894 
to  1914,  he  not  only  was  successful  as  a  teacher,  but 
was  prolific  as  an  author.  Since  leaving  Smith  College 
he  has  been  lecturing  on  history  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Adolph  Alexander  Weinman,  sculptor,  and  designer 
of  the  new  dime  just  put  into  circulation  in  the  United 
States,  comes  from  Baden,  Germany.  Arriving  in  New 
York  City  in  his  youth,  he  studied  art  at  Cooper  In- 
stitute, and  then  entered  the  studios  of  men  like  Mar- 
tini, Saint  Gaudens,  Olin  Warner,  and  Daniel  Chester 
French.  Since  1S91  he  has  been  practicing  his  profes- 
sion, winning  prizes  at  the  many  expositions  that  have 
been  held,  and  executing  important  commissions  for 
communities  and  individuals.  The  McComb  statue  at 
Detroit:  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Hodgenville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  at  Madison,  Wisconsin;  the  Lincoln  statue 
in  the  State  Capitol  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky-;  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  senate  wing  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  and  much  of  the  sculpture  on  the 
Municipal  Building,  New  York  City,  are  bv  him. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


For  the  first  time  tin  ore  from  Bolivia  is  now  being 
smelted  in  this  country-.  In  former  times  all  the  ore 
went  to  England  and  Germany. 


Nox  Nocti  Indicat  Scientiam. 
When    I   survey   the   bright 

Celestial  sphere, 
So   rich  with  jewels  hung,   that   Xight 
Doth  like   an   Ethiop  bride  appear. 

My  soul  her  wings  doth   spread 

And  homeward  flies, 
Th'  Almighty's  mysteries  to   read 
In  the  large  volumes  of  the  skies. 

For  the  bright  firmament 

Shoots  forth  no  flame 
So  silent,  but  is  eloquent 

In  speaking  the  Creator's  name. 

Xo  unregarded  star 

Contracts  its  light 
Into  so  small  a  character 

Removed  far  from  our  human  sight, 

But  if  we  steadfast  look 
We  shall  discern 
In  it,  as  in  some  holy  book. 

How  man  may  heavenly  knowledge  learn. 

It  tells  the  conqueror 

That  far-stretched  power, 
Which   his  proud  dangers  traffic   for. 
Is  but  the  triumph  of  an  hour ; 

That  from  the  farthest  north 

Some  nation  may 
Yet  undiscovered,  issue  forth. 

And  o'er  his  new  got  conquest  sway  : 

Some  nation  yet  shut  in 
With  hills  of  ice 
May  be  let  out  to  scourge  his  sin. 
Till  they  shall  equal  him  in  y-ice. 

And  then  they  likew-ise  shall 

Their  ruin  have ; 
For   as  yourselves   your   empires   fall 
And  every  kingdom  hath  a  grave. 

Then  those  celestial  fires, 

Though  seeming  mute, 
The  fallacy  of  our  desires 

And  all  the  pride  of  life  confute: 

For  they  have  watched  since  first 

The  world  had  birth : 
And  found  sin  in  itself  accurst. 
And   nothing  permanent   on   earth. 

— William  Habington. 
m 

The   Mermaid  Tavern. 
Souls   of   Poets  dead   and  gone. 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy   field   or   mossy   cavern. 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern  ? 
Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  fine 
Than  mine  host's  Canary  yvine  ? 
Or  are  fruits  of  Paradise 
Sweeter   than    those   dainty   pies 
Of  venison  ?     O  generous  food  ! 
Drest  as  though  bold  Robin  Hood 
Would,  with  his  Maid  Marian, 
Sup  and  bowse  from  horn   and  can. 

I    have   heard   that  on   a   day- 
Mine   host's  sign-board  flew  away 
Xobody  knew  yvhither,  till 
An   astrologer's  old  quill 
To  a  sheepskin  gave  the  story. 
Said  he   saw  you   in  your  glory, 
Underneath  a  new-old  sign 
Sipping  beverage   divine, 
And  pledging  with  contented  smack 
The   Mermaid   in   the   Zodiac 

Souls  of  Poets  dead  and  gone. 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern. 
Choicer   than    the    Mermaid   Tavern  ? 

# — John  Keats. 

Coronach. 
He    is    gone    on    the    mountain, 

He  is  lost  in  the  forest, 
Like  a   summer-dried   fountain. 

When  our  need  was  the   sorest. 
The   font  reappearing 

From  the  raindrops  shall  borroyv, 
But   to   us   comes   no    cheering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow- ! 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary. 
But   the  voice  of  the  yveeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory". 
The    autumn    winds    rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest, 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi, 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 
Red  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 

Like  the  foam  on.  the  riyer, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Thou  art  gone :  and  forever. 

^  — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

To  the  Moon. 

Art  thou  pale  for  weariness 
Of  climbing  heaven,  and  gazing  on  the  earth, 

Wandering  companionless 
Among  the  stars  that  have  a  different  birth, — 
And  ever -changing,  like  a  joyless  eye 
That  finds  .'no  object  w*orth  its   constancy  ? 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 


To  this  day,  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  yvith  the 
Pah-Utes  made  in  1882.  members  of  that  tribe  are  en- 
titled to  free  transportation  in  the  State  of  Nevada  on 
the  Central  Pacific  line. 


November  11,  1916. 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  ACTOR. 


Edward  H.  Sothern  Writes  a  Volume  of  Dramatic    Remini- 
scences. 


Why  does  Edward  H.  Sothern  name  his  volume  of 
recollections  "The  Melancholy  Tale  of  'Me'?''  For  it 
is  not  a  melancholy  tale  at  all.  It  is  a  right  merry  tale, 
the  most  fascinating  one  of  the  doings  of  a  dweller  in 
stageland  since  Ellen  Terry's  "Reminiscences."  There 
is  fun  from  cover  to  cover,  and  adventure,  imagination, 
high  hope,  and  achievement.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
he  has  done  with  it  and  outgrown  it  all,  this  past  life 
of  his,  that  Sothern  is  melancholy  about  it.  When  he 
was  a  little  boy  he  called  himself  "Me,"  and  a  great 
many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  this  little  boy. 
When  the  little  boy  begins  to  grow  up  we  are  rather 
unconvinced  about  it  all,  for  he  seems  just  as  young 
as  ever  in  his  delight  over  a  joke  or  a  tale,  and  he 
even  makes  up  a  chapter  out  of  his  own  head  here  and 
there  at  a  pinch.  The  very  first  chapter  is  a  lovely 
fairy  tale  about  his  marriage  to  the  lady  who  played 
Juliet  to  his  Romeo,  and  that  is  rather  like  a  little  boy, 
too,  to  insist  on  having  his  dessert  to  begin  with.  Per- 
haps all  the  fairies  did  not  come  to  his  christening,  but 
he  certainly  must  have  had  an  unusual  and  amusingly 
social  babyhood: 

I  have  been  nursed  on  more  knees  than  any  baby  in 
America.  While  the  men  and  women  of  my  father's  genera- 
tion were  yet  alive,  I  would  constantly  meet  elderly  people, 
males  and  females,  who  would  exclaim :  "Why,  I  nursed  you 
on  my  knee  when  you  were  a  baby !"  Old  Couldock,  Mrs. 
Walcot,  Joe  Jefferson,  Stoddart,  William  Warren,  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent—=-I  could  name  a  thousand  in  public  and  private  life 
whose  knees  had  accommodated  me.  From  knee  to  knee  I 
would  seem,  to  have  hopped  as  birds  from  bough  to  bough. 
I  must  have  reposed  on  as  many  bosoms  as  Queen  Elizabeth 
on  four-post  beds.  Whether  I  was  nursed  thus  because  I 
was  either  beautiful  or  good,  or  because  the  last  good  Sa- 
maritan desired  to  hand  me  on  rapidly  to  the  next,  history 
sayeth  not.  Perchance  my  mother,  in  her  busy  life  at  that 
time,  had  constantly  to  say  to  the  bystanders,  "Here !  hold 
the  baby !"  while  she  ran  to  take  up  her  cue  at  rehearsal ; 
the  infant  would  have  to  be  controlled  by  an  alien  hand,  while 
"Ride  a  cockhorse,"  and  "Pat-a-cake,  baker's  man,"  may  have 
been  sung  in  my  ear  by  many  an  unwilling  nurse. 

When  he  grew  up  and  developed  his  ambition  to 
"ollow  in  the  steps  of  his  father  he  did  not  immediately 
astonish  all  beholders  with  his  talents.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, as  he  tells  us: 

My  father  was  a  most  generous  and  kindly  critic,  who 
would  take  infinite  pains  to  assist  and  instruct  beginners.  In 
my  own  case,  however,  he  began  by  being  most  severe.  It 
was  in  this  same  play  of  David  Garrick  that  I  had  my  first 
lesson  in  acting  with  him.  I  had  to  impersonate  the  servant 
who  announces  the  guests  at  the  house  of  Simon  Ingot,  the 
old  merchant.  I  had  to  precede  each  guest  on  to  the  stage, 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  doors  at  the  back,  and  cry  iQ  a  loud 
voice:  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,"  "Mr.  Jones,"  "Miss  Araminta 
Brown,"  and  so  on.  At  the  first  rehearsal  I  said:  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith"  in  a  bashful  and  very  self-conscious  manner. 
My  father  told  me  to  speak  louder.  I  tried  again,  but  was 
more  nervous   and  conscious  than   ever. 

"It  won't  do  at  all,"  said  my  father,  who  had  done  his  ut- 
most to  dissuade  me  from  entering  on  the  career  of  acting. 
"I  will  go  to  the  back  of  the  auditorium  and  you  must  shout 
at  me  like  this,"  and  he  showed  me  how  the  announcement 
should  be  delivered.  By  this  time  all  the  company  were 
observing  me  with  looks  of  mingled  pity  and  contempt,  I 
thought.  I  tried  several  times  to  cry  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith," 
knowing  quite  well  that  it  was  all  wrong,  and  quite  annihi- 
lated to  discover  that  so  simple  a  duty  was  fraught  with  so 
much  danger  and  difficulty.  My  father,  distinctly  impatient 
now,  called  loud  directions  from  the  back  of  the  theatre. 
But  it  was  useless ;  I  became  worse  and  worse.  Then  he 
came  forward  to  the  centre  of  the  house  and  said :  "It's  no 
use ;   you'd   better  give   up   the   stage." 

He  was  quite  disturbed  when  his  father's  manager 
remarked  that  he  would  not  do  because  he  had  not  "the 
mouth  for  an  orator,"  and  he  despaired  when,  on 
studying  the  mirror,  he  felt  obliged  to  agree  with  the 
remark.  However,  on  one  occasion  he  received  more 
than  his  share  of  admiring  applause: 

Long  afterward  in  Greenock,  a  seaport  in  Scotland,  I  was 
to  portray  Squire  Chivey  in  this  same  comedy  when  my 
brother  Lytton  played  David  Garrick.  I  went  into  a  barber's 
shop  to  get  my  hair  cut.  In  the  next  chair  to  me  was  a  sea- 
faring man  who  resembled  a  pirate  from  the  Spanish  Main. 
He  had  the  olive  complexion  of  the  story-books,  earrings  in 
his  ears,  a  reckless  air,  and  one  suspected  stilettos  and  pistols 
all  over  him.  He  addressed  me  and  a  conversation  ensued. 
He  announced  his  intention  of  visiting  the  theatre,  and  I  in- 
cautiously mentioned  that  I  was  acting  in  the  play. 

"Ha,  ha!"  cried  the  pirate.  "What  do  you  play?"  I  told 
him.  "I  will  be  there,"  said  he,  "and  cry  'Bravo !  Bravis- 
simo  V  " 

He  departed  and  I  shortly  forgot  his  existence.  When  I 
came  on  at  night,  however,  I  beheld  the  sea-rover,  rise  in  his 
place  and  bring  his  great  hands  together  hks  claps  of  thunder. 
"Bravo!  Bravissimo !"  yelled  he.  Neither  my  position  nor 
my  part  demanded  enthusiasm,  and  there  was  a  general 
"Hush!"  "Sit  down!"  "Turn  him  out"  from  the  audience. 

"Bravo !  Bravissimo !"  howled  my  friend  of  the  barber- 
shop. 

"Shut  up!"  came  from  the  gallery- 

"Abaft  there  !"   cried  the  pirate.     "Bravo  !   Bravissimo  !" 

Our  manager  intervened.  Many  men  arose,  a  general  mur- 
mur of  "Drunk!"  "Kick  him  out!"  "Turn  him  out!"  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  house.  A  policeman  floated  down  the 
aisle  and  seized  my  admirer.  A  free  fight  ensued,  all  the 
arts  of  marine  warfare  came  into  play  against  these  land 
forces.     Twenty  men  joined  the  fray. 

"Bra1. o!  Bravissimo!"  yelled  my  friend  as  he  emerged  vic- 
torious for  a  moment,  only  to  be  submerged  again.  Con- 
quered, overwhelmed  by  numbers,  he  was  dragged  away,  and 
in  the  far  distance  I  still  heard  him  cry :  "Bravo!  Bravis- 
simo !"      I   have   never,    alas !    evoked   such    enthusiasm   since. 

A  very  generous  portion  of  these  remembrances  have 
to  do  with  the  equally  famous  father  of  the  present 
Sothern.     Edward  A.  Sothern  was  the  creator  of  the 


character  of  Lord  Dundreary  in  "Our  American 
Cousin,"  and  the  story  of  the  creation  is  an  interesting 
one.  The  doctor  of  Joseph  Jefferson  had  ordered  fresh 
air  for  his  patient,  and  Jefferson  and  the  elder  Sothern 
purchased  two  horses  and  shared  the  expense  of  their 
keep.  When  the  part  of  Lord  Dundreary  was  allotted 
to  Sothern  he  decided  that  it  was  too  insignificant  to 
waste  his  time  on  and  determined  to  give  up  the  stage : 

At  once  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Jefferson  that  if  my  father 
went  away  he  would  have  to  abandon  the  stable  :  he  could  not 
bear  the  expense  alone.  He  used  all  his  powers  of  argument 
to  induce  my  father  not  to  throw  up  his  part.  Joe  Jefferson 
was  the  leading  comedian  of  the  company,  and  he  promised 
my  father  that  with  Miss  Keen's  consent  he  would  permit 
him  any  liberty  in  the  scenes  they  might  have  together. 

"But  I  have  no  scenes,"  said  my  father:  "I  have  only  about 
ten   lines." 

"We  will  have  scenes,"  said  Jefferson ;  "we  will  make 
them." 

He  persuaded  the  dejected  Mr.  Sothern  to  at  least  attend 
the  first  few  rehearsals,  and  he  did  so.  Jefferson  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  of  course,  and  Miss  Keene  was  induced  to  allow 
Lord  Dundreary  much  liberty.  My  mother  played  Georgina, 
the  part  opposite  my  father,  and  she  and  he  worked  up  many 
lines  at  home,  and  were  allowed  to  introduce  them  into  the 
play.  If  you  have  ever  seen  this  comedy  you  may  have  re- 
marked that  nearly  all  of  Dundreary's  scenes  are  with  Asa 
Trenchard  or  Georgina.  Jefferson  worked  hard  to  help  his 
fellow-horseman,  and  day  bj'  day  Dundreary  was.  as  it  were, 
superimposed  upon  the  play.  The  success  of  the  character 
was  not  so  great  at  first,  but  it  grew  as  the  actor  felt  his  way. 
The  printed  play  as  sold  by  French  &  Son  represents  the 
result  of  the  first  two  seasons  or  so  of  performances.  Every 
season  that  my  father  played  the  piece  it  was  altered  and 
added  to ;  his  work  on  it  was  constant  and  unremitting. 
Many  actors  played  the  part,  indeed  it  was  commonly  played 
by  the  stock  companies  of  the  day,  but  my  father  always 
kept  ahead  with  fresh  ideas.  The  play  was  gradually  simpli- 
fied from  a  drama  of  three  acts  of  four  scenes  each  to  a  play 
of  four  acts  of  one  scene  each,  the  first  and  last  scene  being 
the  same. 

My  father  each  year  copied  out  his  own  prompt-books,  or 
had  them  copied,  and  then  wrote  in  his  most  recent  addi- 
tions. I  have  many  such  prompt-books,  with  most  minute 
notes  and  directions.  When  I  played  the  play,  nearly  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  these  manuscripts  were  so  perfect  that 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  recalling  every  movement  of  all  the 
characters.  My  father's  genius  was  indeed  the  genius  of  in- 
finite pains.  I  have  heard  him  relate  that  the  little  skip  he 
used  in  his  gait  in  Dundreary  originated  from  his  habit  of 
trying  to  keep  in  step  with  my  mother  as  the\-  walked  up  and 
down  at  the  back  of  the  stage  arranging  their  lines.  The 
skip  and  the  stutter  and  other  business  grew  and  grew  from 
performance  to  performance.  As  Jefferson  says  in  his  "Life." 
the  character  of  Dundreary  gradually  pushed  all  the  other 
characters  out  of  the  play. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  of  the  elder  Sothern 
and  Laura  Keene,  at  whose  theatre  Lord  Dundreary 
later  made  his  first  triumphant  appearance: 

Laura  Keene  is  reported  to  have  had  a  bad  temper,  which 
took  possession  of  her  to  such  an  extent  that  on  one  occa- 
sion she  is  said  to  have  thrown  goldfish  about  the  room  in 
her  frenzy.  This  may  or  may  not  be  so,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  believe  a  fish  story.  However,  my  father,  at  that  time 
playing  as  Mr.  Douglas  Stewart,  became  a  member  of  Laura 
Keene's  company  about  1857.  When  that  tempestuous  lady 
undertook  to  discipline  that  audacious  young  man,  she  met 
her  Waterloo.  He  outmanoeuvred  her,  outflanked  her,  and 
indeed  defeated  her  completely.  Mr.  Stewart  had  incurred 
Miss  Keene's  displeasure  at  a  rehearsal.  She  summoned  him 
to  her  dressing-room,  and  as  soon  as  he  entered  she  began 
a  violent  tirade.  Mr.  Stewart  stepped  quickly  to  the  gas-jet, 
which  illuminated  the  sacred  chamber,  and,  turning  out  the 
gas,   plunged  the  room  into   darkness. 

"What  do  vou  mean,  sir!  How  dare  you!"  stormed  the 
lady. 

"Pardon  me,  Miss  Keene,"  said  that  impudent  Mr.  Stewart, 
"I  can't  bear  to  see  a  pretty-  woman  in  a  temper,"  and  under 
cover  of  the  darkness   he  made  exit. 

The  elder  Sothern  deposited  with  his  friend  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Vincent  a  magic  hundred  dollars,  which  was  to 
be  used  for  her  charities  and  which  was  never  to  be 
allowed  to  disappear  in  the  usual  way  of  money. 
Whenever  the  low-water  mark  of  $20  was  reached  the 
balance  was  immediately  restored: 

My  father's  annual  visit  to  Boston  was  a  time  of  whirl- 
wind excitement  for  Mrs.  Vincent.  His  approach  was  her- 
alded weeks  before  by  all  sorts  of  extravagant  letters  and 
postcards  and  telegrams  ;  love  messages  written  in  red  ink  on 
the  outside  of  envelopes — ten,  twenty  of  them  posted  at  a 
time — calling  her  "Adored  One !"  "Beautiful  Stalactite !" 
"Lady  Godiva!"  "Boadicea!"  a  thousand  extravagances. 
Then  one  day  his  card  would  be  taken  up  by  an  hysterical 
maid  servant  named  "Mattie,"  who  with  starting  eyes  and  a 
fist  in  her  mouth,  would  announce  :  "The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton," or  "The  Sultan  of  Turkey."  Mrs.  Vincent  would  wel- 
come him  in  her  best  frock,  with  such  dear,  old-fashioned 
curls  on  either  side  of  her  rotund  face,  chuckling  so  that  her 
whole  body  shook.  Then  such  greetings,  such  laughter,  such 
tears,  such  stories,  such  mad  doings  on  my  father's  part, 
and  such  delight  in  his  mischief  by  this  dearest  of  old 
ladies.  Parrots,  cats,  canaries ;  Mattie,  the  eccentric  maid, 
with  her  face  full  of  wonder !  Then  an  account  of  the 
various  charities  to  which  the  hundred  dollars  had  con- 
tributed faithfully,  and  in  much  detail  delivered,  and  many 
tales  of  poor  creatures  yet  to  be  relieved,  and  plans  and  con- 
fidences  and   reminiscences   of   old   friends   long  gone. 

The  younger  Sothern  gives  the  details  of  the  tun 
of  one  of  these  visits  when  he  accompanied  his  father : 

Immediately  on  my  father's  arrival  in  Boston,  I  went  with 
him  to  call  on  Mrs.  Vincent.  She  lived,  at  that  time,  in 
Charles  Street,  having  recently  moved  from  Chambers  Street. 
As  the  door  opened,  my  father  dashed  past  the  startled 
servant  maid,  rushed  upstairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  flew  like 
a   cyclone   into   Mrs.    Vincent's   room,    saying: 

"Come,  we  must  fly  instantly;  all  is  discovered!  We  are 
lost!  Your  parents  are  in  hot  pursuit!  Quick!  Send  for 
hot  rum  and  water,  and  an  onion  !  I  have  pistols  and  asa- 
fatida  !" 

Meanwhile,  to  the  terror  of  some  sedate  persons  whom  Mrs. 
Vincent  had  invited  to  meet  my  parent,  he  seized  that  gentle, 
sweet,  and  hysterical  matron,  wrapped  a  camel's-hair  shawl 
around  her  and  carried  her  downstairs ;  placed  her  in  her 
rustling  silks  into  the  carriage  which  had  brought  us  to  her 
door,  cried  to  the  driver:     "Quick,  drive  for  your  life!     We 


are  pursued !  Five  dollars !  ten  dollars !  twenty  dollars  if  we 
escape !"  The  driver  was  on  the  box  by  now ;  the  horses 
were  prancing,  for  this  excitement  was  contagious.  Heads 
appeared  from  neighboring  windows,  passers-by  stopped  and 
stared.  I,  myself,  was  bewildered,  so  intense  and  earnest 
was  my   father.     Dash  !   we  went  up  Charles  Street. 

"They  are  after  us!"  cried  my  father  out  at  the  window. 
"Go  on  !  Drive  round  and  round  the  Common  till  I  tell  you 
to  stop!     Ten  dollars!     Twenty  dollars!" 

The  driver  was  now  standing  up  on  the  box.  belaboring 
the  horses.  Mrs.  Vincent's  cries  and  laughter  alarmed  per- 
sons in  the  street.  We  went  at  much  risk  quite  round  the 
public  garden  and  back  to  the  Charles  Street  house,  my 
father  violently  directing  operations  from  the  window,  and 
intermittently  declaring  to  Mrs.  Vincent  his  adoration  for 
her,  saying  that  "since  they  had  to  die,  they  would  die 
together  !"  and  much  to  the  same  effect.  Mrs.  Vincent's  per- 
turbed household  gathered  her  up  and  took  her  back  to  her 
room ;  the  cabman,  wild-eyed  and  rewarded,  went  his  way. 
and  an  uproarious  party  discussed  the  amazing  adventure. 

Edward  H.  Sothern  could  never  learn  to  recite,  a 
deficiency  which  he  says  he  inherited  from  his  father. 
The  elder  Sothern  also  "took  a  fiendish  delight  in  dis- 
concerting reciters,"  to  which  the  following  tale  bears 
witness : 

I  remember  once  attending  a  benefit  performance  with  him 
and  Edwin  Adams  when  John  McCulIough  was  to  recite. 
He  was  billed  to  declaim  a  favorite  poem  of  his.  "Flynn  of 
Virginia."  They  say  he  was  quite  wonderful  at  it.  On  this 
occasion,  my  father  and  Adams  selected  seats  in  the  middle 
of  the  front  row  of  the  orchestra,  and  quite  upset  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  recitation  begins  with  the  words,  "You  know 
Flynn,   Flynn   of  Virginia?" 

Mr.  McCulIough  came  on  and  was  greeted  with  great  ap- 
plause. He  made  an  impressive  pause  and  began :  "Vou  know 
Flynn,  Flynn  of  Virginia?" 

Ned  Adams  and  my  father  stood  up,  and  looking  steadily 
at  McCulIough,  solemnly  shook  their  heads,  as  who  would 
say,  "No,  we  never  heard  of  him" ;  then  they  solemnly  sat 
down  again. 

McCulIough  was  disconcerted,  but  went  to  it  again.  "You 
know  Flynn,  Flynn  of  Virginia?"  said  he.  Again  the  two 
solemn  figures  arose,  shook  their  heads  sadly  and  reseated 
themselves.  This  occurred  three  or  four  times,  each  time 
McCulIough  finding  it  more  impossible  to  control  his  laughter, 
until  at  last  he  could  do  so  no  longer,  and  went  off  the 
stage  hysterical. 

Sothern  says  that  he  owes  much  to  the  valuable 
training  which  he  obtained  while  playing  minor  parts 
with  John  McCulIough.  A  high  standard  was  main- 
tained by  the  capable  company,  which  had  worked  to- 
gether long  enough  to  need  few  rehearsals: 

Small  accidents,  however,  would  now  and  then  mar  a  scene, 
as  one  night,  in  the  drama  of  "Damon  and  Pythias."  When 
we  had  rehearsed  the  play  during  the  day,  one  of  the  smaller 
members  was  ill,  so,  as  he  had  only  two  words  to  speak,  a 
super  was  put  on  in  his  place.  In  the  Senate  scene  one  of 
the  leading  characters  has  to  declare:  "I  do  asseverate  it 
is  the  vote,"  and  three  senators,  who  are  seated  at  one  side 
of  the  stage,  cry:  "And  I!"  "And  I!"  "And  I!"  Myself 
and  another  actor  were  two  of  these  senators,  and  the  super 
now  became  the  third.  We  went  through  the  words,  we 
received  the  cue:  "I  do  asseverate  it  is  the  vote."  "And  I!" 
said  I.  "And  I!"  cried  the  other.  "And  Hi!"  said  the  super. 
"No!  Xo!"  said  Mr.  McCulIough,  "not  Hi;  I!  I!  Don't  pro- 
nounce the  H  like  that  again!"  So  again  we  did  it;  the 
poor  super  was  very  conscious  and  perturbed.  "I  do  asseve- 
rate it  is  the  vote";  "And  I!"  "And  I!"  "And  Hi!"  Look 
here,  my  good  man,"  said  McCulIough,  "you  must  not  pro- 
nounce it  'Hi.'"  "Hi  know,  sir."  said  the  super;  "Hi  know 
Hi  have  that  difficulty;  Hi'm  an  Englishman.  But  Hi'm  sure 
Hi  can  conquer  it.  Hi'll  practice  it  all  day  and  Hi'll  be  all 
right  at  night."  (Fatal  faith!  How  often  have  we  seen  it 
the  prologue  of  disaster!)  Well  the  night  arrived.  We  had 
all  forgotten  the  episode  of  the  morning  in  our  various 
preparations.  "I  do  asseverate  it  is  the  vote" ;  "And  I  !"■ 
cried  I ;  "And  I !"  said  the  man  next  to  me ;  "And  me .'" 
said  the  super.  May  he  rest  in  peace,  wherever  he  may  be! 
To   me  he  is  immortal. 

An  amusing  story  deals  with  Charles  H.  Flockton. 
an  old  actor  who  had  many  quaint  characteristics : 

Once  on  a  time  "Flock"  lived  in  a  flat  in  New  York  with 
young  Alexander  Salvini.  The  flat  was  at  the  top  of  a  build- 
ing. In  the  street  opposite  was  a  number  of  small  shops— 
a  butcher,  a  baker,  a  candlestick-maker,  and  so  on.  I  was 
invited  to  dine  there.  I  climbed  up  the  stairs,  and  while 
waiting  for  some  one  to  answer  the  bell  I  had  time  to  observe 
this  curious  list  on  the  outside  of  the  door: 

Chops — one   boot. 

Steak — two  boots. 

Potatoes — waistcoat. 

Cabbage — coat. 

Spinach — one  pair  of  trousers. 

Coal — white  shirt. 

Wood — blue  shirt. 

Flour — socks. 

Before  I  could  read  more  "Flock"  himself  opened  the  door. 

'"What  do  you  have  your  wash  list  on  the  outside  of  the 
door  for?"  said  I. 

"That  isn't  a  wash  list!"  cried  "Flock";  "that's  the  signal 
service.  You  shall  see.  You  are  here  before  dinnertime. 
I'm  only  just  in  and  I  cook  the  dinner  myself.  Come!" 
"Flock"  went  to  the  window,  blew  a  shrill  whistle,  once, 
twice,  thrice !  "Look  out  at  the  other  window !"  cried 
"Flock."  "You  see  those  fellows  come  out  of  the  shops? 
Xow  keep  your  eye  open  !" 

He  took  two  old  boots  and  put  them  on  the  window-sill. 
A  man  at  the  butcher  shop  opposite,  who  was  looking  our 
way,  put  a  whistle  to  his  lips  and  blew  a  blast.  "Good !"  said 
"Flock." 

"Again  !"  he  took  a  red  waistcoat  and  waved  in  the  wind 
three  times.  "Potatoes  for  three,"  said  he.  The  man  at  the 
grocer's  shop  replied  with  a  whistle. 

"Shall  it  be  cabbage  or  spinach  ?"  said  "Flock." 

"Cabbage!"  said   I. 

"Right  you  are!"  A  coat  was  thrown  in  the  air:  came  the 
response  instanter  from  below.  Some  socks,  a  pair  of 
trousers,  and  innumerable  garments  carried  the  message  to 
the  waiting  tradesfolk.  Shortly  a  boy  arrived  with  a  basket 
full  of  food. 

"You  see,  old  man,"  said  "Flock,"  "it  saves  a  lot  of  trouble. 
I  don't  have  to  go  down;  they  don't  have  to  come  up:  one 
boy  can  do  all  the  work.     My  own  idea.     Good,  isn't  it ?*' 

The    Melancholy    Tale    of    "Me":    My    R 
braxces.    By  Edward  H.  Sothern.    New  York  : 
Scribner's  Sons;  $3.50. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Trufflers. 

Peter  Ericson  Mann,  in  search  of  a  title  for 
his  new  play  intended  to  show  the  folly  of  the 
modern  young  woman,  decides  to  call  it  "The 
Trufflers."  He  is  led  to  this  decision  by 
reading  Fabre's  description  of  the  Ealboceras, 
an  insect  that  lives  upon  truffles  and  that  is 
usually  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  its  bur- 
row, "sometimes  a  male,  sometimes  a  female. 
but  always  alone.  The  two  sexes  work  apart 
without  collaboration.  This  is  no  family  man- 
sion for  the  rearing  of  offspring :  it  is  a  tem- 
porary dwelling,  made  by  each  insect  for  its 
own  benefit."  Peter  feels  that  he  has  a  mis- 
sion for  the  exposure  and  correction  of  the 
new  feminism  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  Green- 
wich Village  and  that  wages  war  upon  the 
conventions,  that  reads  Freud,  and  that  can 
neither  darn  nor  cook. 

Peter,  of  course,  is  a  prig,  a  fact  that 
slowly  dawns  upon  us  as  we  find  him  philan- 
dering with  a  representative  specimen  of  the 
abhorred  class  of  trufflers.  Indeed  we  are 
afraid  at  one  time  that  he  may  actually  marry 
Sue  Wilde,  who  is  undeniably  a  truffler,  but 
far  too  good  for  such  as  he.  Sue  actually 
beguiles  him  into  writing  the  scenario  for  a 
play  extolling  the  independence  of  women,  her 
right  to  self-expression,  and  whatever  else 
may  swim  within  the  horizon  of  her  desires. 
As  a  result  the  extraordinary  Peter  becomes 
the  author  of  two  plays  appearing  simultane- 
ously, one  of  them  denouncing  the  truffler  and 
all  her  ways,  and  the  other  raising  aloft  the 
banner  of  feminine  independence  and  sustain- 
ing the  new  woman  in  her  demand  to  do  what 
she  wants,  how  she  wants,  and  when  she 
wants.  And  then,  by  way  of  climax,  the  de- 
lightful Sue  Wilde  ceases  to  be  a  truffler  and 
devotes  herself  to  the  humdrum  duties  of  the 
domestic  fireside. 

Mr.  Merwin  has  written  a  thoroughly  good 
story,  as  he  always  does.  His  stage  is  well 
filled  with  living  and  distinctive  characters 
and  he  has  an  enviable  command  of  humor, 
pathos,  and  tragedy.  There  is  not  a  dull  line 
nor  a  careless  line  in  the  whole  story. 

The  Teufflers.  By  Samuel  Merwin.  In- 
dianapolis:  The  Bobbs- Merrill    Company. 


The  Enelish  Novel. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  says  Professor  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Phelps,  novel-reading  was  thought 
by  many  to  be  positively  wicked.  It  took  a 
long  time  for  the  novel  to  pass  beyond  the 
stage  of  reprehension.  The  novelist  was  al- 
ways on  the  defensive  for  writing,  and  the 
novel-reader  for  reading,  a  form  of  literature 
that  was  at  least  trivial  if  not  positively  harm- 
ful. Henry  James  found  it  necessary  to  insist 
on  the  "dignity"  of  the  novel  and  to  plead  for 
its  artistic  worth,  and  Professor  Phelps  re- 
members that  as  a  child  he  was  not  allowed 
to  read  novels  on  Sunday.  Of  course  not. 
Many  a  child  of  today  suffers  under  the  same 
restriction. 

But  we  have  changed  all  that.  The  novel 
has  come  into  its  own.  We  are  all  novel- 
readers  today  and  the  novel  is  predominant 
Its  slow  advance  toward  its  present  status  is 
admirably  described  by  Professor  Phelps,  who 
covers  some  two  centuries  in  his  survey, 
handling  his  topic  with  an  easy  fluency  that 
is  as  beguiling  as  any  of  the  novels  of  which 
he  writes.  He  seems  to  mention  every  nov- 
elist worthy  of  mention,  and  perhaps  one 
might  do  worse  than  use  his  book  as  a  guide, 
eschewing  all  names  that  are  not  to  be  found 
therein. 

The  Advance  of  the  Exglish  Novel.  By 
William  Lyon  Phelps.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&    Co.;    $1.50   net. 


Vocational  Psychology. 
Professor  Hollingsworth  here  presents  us 
with  the  results  of  many  years'  study  and  ex- 
periment in  that  form  of  character  and  ca- 
pacity analysis  that  should  conduce  to  a  wise 
choice  of  vocation.  It  is  an  elaborate  and 
conscientious  work  and  contains  much  of  a 
highly  suggestive  value.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  inclined  to  question  the  possibility  of 
statistically  measuring  the  "humor,"  the  "re- 
finement," or  the  "snobbishness"  of  a  human 
being  by  any  system  of  tests  whatsoever. 
And  even  if  it  were  possible  we  must  still 
recognize  the  unforeseeable  nature  of  those 
character  developments  that  appear  at  all 
ages  and  that  are  due  either  to  natural  ex- 
pansive processes  or  to  abnormal  experiences. 
If  the  author  had  prefaced  his  work' by  giving 
us  a  satisfactory  definition  of  a  human  being 
we  might  feel  that  he  had  some  solid  basis 
for  his  work.  But  without  such  a  definition 
we  feel  that  there  may  be  some  danger  of  a 
descent  into  futilities. 

Vocational  Psychology.  By  Harry  L  Hol- 
lingsworth. New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.:  $■> 
net. 


An  Average  Woman. 

This    story    of   lower   middle-class    English 

H£e    js   a  novel   of  photographic   realism.     As 

sua, /it  perhaps  merits  approval,  although  the 

ioi^  exacting   reader   can    but    marvel    how 

-horoughly    the    element    of    imagination    and 


aspiration  seems  to  be  absent  from  the  souls 
of  both  employer  and  employed  in  an  English 
factory  town.  Substantial  things  such  as  good 
clothes,  good  food,  prosperity  commensurate 
with  each  one's  place  in  the  social  scheme, 
and  a  physically  attractive  mate  seem  to  em- 
body each  one's  wishes.  And  the  self-impor- 
tance, spite,  and  nagging  qualities  of  the  more 
prosperous  matrons  are  at  one  and  the  same 
time  incredible  and  convincing. 

An  Average  Woman.     By  W.  Dane  Bank.     New 
York:   George  H.  Doran  Company;   51.35   net. 


Rigorous  Thinking. 

Professor  Cassius  J.  Keyser  of  Columbia 
University  has  long  held  the  attention  of  the 
discerning  by  the  brilliance  of  his  mathe- 
matical imagination  and  by  a  certain  illumi- 
nating intuition  that  extends  the  boundaries 
of  his  science  almost  into  fairyland.  There 
must  therefore  be  a  warm  welcome  for  the 
volume  of  collected  essays  and  addresses  that 
now  comes  from  the  Columbia  University 
Press.  Several  of  these  relate  to  university 
functions  and  to  the  scope  of  education  in 
America,  and  these  have  their  distinct,  al- 
though narrower  value.  But  there  are  some 
dozen  others  in  which  we  see  the  author  at 
his  mathematical  and  speculative  best. 
Among  these  are  the  chapters  entitled  "The 
Human  Significance  of  Mathematics,"  "The 
Walls  of  the  World,"  "Mathematical  Emanci- 
pation," "The  Universe  and  Beyond,"  and 
"The  Axiom  of  Infinite."  It  would  be  unfair, 
and  also  impossible,  to  attempt  a  summary 
of  these  pieces  of  fine  speculative  thinking, 
but  those  who  know  Professor  Keyser  will 
not  be  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  so  large 
an  opportunity  for  profitable  pleasure. 

The  Human  Worth  of  Rigorous  Thinking. 
By  Cassius  J.  Keyser,  Ph.  D„  LL.  D.  New 
York:    Columbia   University  Press. 


A  Sheaf. 
Mr.  Galsworthy  is  already  distinguished 
for  a  certain  habit  of  passionate  utterance  in 
humanitarian  causes.  He  is  watchful  for  the 
opportunity  to  say  the  word  in  season, 
whether  it  be  a  plea  for  the  lessening  of 
some  of  the  horrors  of  war,  for  the  better- 
ment of  prisons,  for  justice  to  women,  for 
kindness  to  animals,  or  for  the  improvement 
of  laws.  In  this  volume  we  have  a  collection 
of  some  forty  of  these  pleas  of  an  average 
length  of  ten  pages  and  all  the  more  forcible 
for  their  brevity.  Mr.  Galsworthy  apolo- 
gizes in  a  way  for  writing  about  anything  but 
war ;  "but  the  war  will  not  last  forever,  and 
in  the  peace  that  follows  life  will  be  rougher, 
the  need  for  those  pleas  more  insistent  even 
than  it  was." 

A    Sheaf.      By    John    Galsworthy.      New    York: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.50    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Pirates,  hidden  treasure,  a  semi-tropical 
island,  a  motor-boat  and  boy  scouts  are  the 
subjects  of  "Blackbeard's  Island,"  by  Rupert 
Sargent  Holland,  just  published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company  ($1.25  net).  This  is  Mr. 
Holland's  fourth  story  for  boys,  and  perhaps 
the  best  of  them.     But  they  all  are  good. 

The  Century  Company  have  published  "On 
the  Battle  Front  of  Engineering,"  by  A.  Rus- 
sell Bond  ($1.30  net).  The  author  has  set 
down  some  of  the  more  unusual  exploits  of 
American  engineering,  weaving  them  into  a 
narrative  form  of  fictional  interest.  But  all 
the  adventures  are  based  on  authoritative  en- 
gineering data. 

An  abridged  "Boswell's  Life  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.  D.,"  has  been  published  by  the 
A.  S.  Barnes  Company.  The  abridgment  and 
editing  have  been  done  by  Stella  Stewart 
Center,  A.  M.,  and  well  done,  assuming  that 
it  should  be  done  at  all,  which  is  open  to 
question. 

A  glimpse  into  the  war  mind  of  the  French- 
women is  furnished  by  a  little  volume  entitled 
"Letters  from  France,"  just  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  The  writer  of 
the  letters  is  Jeanne  le  Guiner.  They  were 
addressed  to  a  friend  in  America  and  they 
have  been  translated  by  H.  M.  C.  Their  un- 
studied and  spontaneous  nature  gives  them  a 
peculiar  value  and  should  guarantee  for  them 
a  welcome.     The  price  is  $1   net. 

Edwin  L.  Sabin  writes  books  that  are  some- 
thing more  than  historical  stories  for  boys. 
They  are  composed  and  arranged  with  the 
accuracy  and  skill  that  are  demanded  by  the 
most  serious  works  and  they  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  possessing  high  educational  value. 
His  latest  story  is  "With  Sam  Houston  in 
Texas,"  and  it  may  be  confidently  recom- 
mended to  those  who  want  something  more 
than  escapade  and  adventure.  It  is  published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  ($1.25  net). 

A  late  addition  to  the  National  Industries 
Series,  edited  by  Henry  Higgs,  C.  B.,  is  "Brit- 
ish Coal  Trade,"  by  H.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.  A., 
F.  S.  S.,  F.  G.  S.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2.25).  Professor  Jevons  deals  with  the  coal 
fields  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the 
methods     of     mining,     the     market     and    by- 


products, mining  law,  miners'  work  and 
housing,  foreign  trade  in  coal,  oil  fuel  and 
the  coal  question.  There  are  bountiful  ap- 
pendices, as  well  as  illustrations  and  a  map 
of  the  coal  fields. 

"The  Strange  Canoe,"  by  Paul  G.  Tomlin- 
son,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Classmate 
Series  now  in  course  of  issue  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  ($1.25  net).  It  describes  an 
expedition  of  the  four  classmates  through  the 
Canadian  woods  and  their  experiences  with  a 
mysterious  gray  canoe.  The  author  certainly 
knows  how  to  write  acceptably  for  manly 
boys. 

A  recent  volume  in  the  remarkable  series 
of  works  known  as  the  Hart,  Schaffner  & 
Marx  Prize  Essays  in  Economics,  in  course 
of  issue  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  is 
"Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the  Coal  In- 
dustry of  America,"  by  Arthur  E.  Suffern. 
The  author  gives  us  a  keen  study  of  the  re- 
lationship between  employer  and  employed  in 
the  anthracite  fields  and  the  significance  of 
the  recent  struggles  in  West  Virginia  and 
Colorado.     The  price  of  the  book  is  $2  net. 
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Gossip  ot  Books  and  Authors. 
In  "The  Blue  China  Book,"  by  Ada  Walker 
Camehl,  are  chapters  illustrated  with  many 
engravings  devoted  to  China  picturing  Boston, 
Xew  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, the  Erie  Canal,  Lafayette,  George  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  and  the  War  of  1812,  among 
other  subjects.  Supplementing  these  is  an 
important  chapter,  also  fully  illustrated,  de- 
scribing the  wonderful  collection  of  presi- 
dential china  used  from  the  earliest  times  in 
the  White  House;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
collector,  the  checking  list  of  American  views 
by  Dr.  Edwin  Atlee  Barber  is  included,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  the  Stafford- 
shire potters'  marks.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are 
the  publishers. 

James  Norman  Hall,  whose  book,  "Kitch- 
ener's Mob"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company), 
has  gone  through  six  printings,  is  the  author 
of  a  poem,  "Out  of  Flanders,"  printed  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

On  October  28th,  at  Saranac  Lake,  New 
York,  a  permanent  American  memorial  to 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  established,  when 
the  Stevenson  cottage  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  In  this  cottage  Stevenson  lived,  while 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Trudeau,  during  the 
winter  of  1887-1888,  and  R.  L.  S.  himself 
called  it  "a  hat-box  on  a  hill."  It  was  here 
that  he  wrote  "The  Master  of  Ballantrae." 
which  ends  in  story  where  it  was  begun  in 
fact — in  the  frozen  forest  under  the  shadow 
of  Mount  Baker.  The  Stevenson  Society  have 
assembled  a  fine  exhibition  of  Stevensonia  in 
the   memorial  rooms. 

Livingston  Biddle's  book,  "The  Under- 
standing Hills,"  has  just  been  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Mr.  Biddle's  life  has  been 
largely  an  outdoor  life.  Winter  and  summer 
he  has  lived  in  the  open  and  has  there 
gathered  the  material  of  this  book. 

Professor  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  author  of  "A 
History'  of  Ornament,"  announced  for  publi- 
cation shortly  by  the  Century  Company,  is  a 
son  of  the  famous  missionary,  Dr.  Cyrus 
Hamlin,  founder  of  Robert  College  in  Con- 
stantinople. Professor  Hamlin  was  born  in 
Constantinople  himself.  For  thirty-three 
years  Professor  Hamlin  has  been  teaching  the 
history  of  architecture  and  ornament  at  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  Barnes  Steveni's  "Petrograd  Past 
and  Present,"  published  this  year  by  Lippin- 
cotts,  has  been  interdicted  by  the  Russian 
censor.  Mr.  Steveni  told  so  many  interesting 
facts  gathered  during  an  almost  life-long  resi- 
dence in  Russia  that  offend  the  delicate  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  censor — a  natural-born 
hater  of  facts — that  one  can  readily  under- 
stand why  his  book  should  receive  the  com- 
pliment  of   being  banned   by   that   critic. 

H.  G.  Wells'  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through" 
promises  to  take  its  place  as  the  most  popular 
book  Mr.  Wells  has  written.  Published  in 
September,  it  has  gone  through  five  printings, 
and  is  finding  commendation  on  every  hand. 
The  clergy,  the  members  of  which  have  some- 
times been  a  little  doubtful  about  Mr.  Wells' 
writings,  particularly  his  fiction,  is  heartily 
endorsing  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through." 
The  Macmillan  Company  is  the  publisher. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  just  published  "El 
Supremo,"  by  Edward  Lucas  White,  which 
they  state  is  a  "book  to  rank  with  'The  Clois- 
ter and  the  Hearth.'  Laid  in  South  America 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
the  story  is  woven  around  the  commanding 
figure  of  one  who  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
remarkable  man  ever  born  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere — Francia,  the  dictator  of  Para- 
guay. 

"The  Long  Road  of  Woman's  Memory"  is 
the  title  of  Jane  Addams'  new  book,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company.  "The 
Long  Road  of  Woman's  Memory"  might  be 
said  to  be  a  study  of  race  memory.     It  aims 
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to  show  wherein  present-day  civilization  goes 
back  to  old  tribal  customs,  to  make  evident, 
in  other  words,  the  effect  which  the  stored- 
up  memories  of  the  centuries,  passed  on  from 
one  generation  to  another,  have  had  upon  to- 
day's life  and  culture. 

On  October  26th  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany published  "The  Life  of  John  Marshall,' 
by  Albert  J.  Eeveridge.  It  is  a  definitive^ 
biography  of  one  of  America's  greatest  states- 
men. The  two  volumes  cover  the  most  in- 
teresting and  least-known  period  of  his  life 
and  illuminate  the  history  of  the  United  State; 
during  a  crucial  phase  of  its  development. 
Volume  I  is  "Soldier  and  Lawmaker";  Vol- 
ume II  is  "Politician,  Diplomat,  and  States- 
man." 

Arthur  Stringer  was  born  in  Ontario  and 
Bliss  Carman  in  Fredericton,  Canada.  These 
writers  are  generally  considered  thoroughly 
American. 

Only  a  short  time  ago   there   died   in   Lon- 
don the  author  of  what  is  probably  the  most 
I  remarkable    book    of    reminiscences    that    has 
!  ever     been     written     in     English.      Algernon 
Bertram  Freeman-Mitford,  first  Baron  Redes- 
!  dale  of  Redesdale  (Lord  Redesdale),  G.  C.  V. 
0-,    K.    C.    B. — diplomat,    sportsman,    and    au- 
thor— was  born  in   1837  of  two  of  the  oldest 
Saxon    families    in    England,    and   could   trace 
|  his    ancestry    back    to    Charlemagne.      In    his 
;  book,  "Memories,"  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
I  &  Co.,    are   seen    Swinburne   as   a   red-headed 
i  lad  at  Eton,   the  Czar  of  all  the   Russians  in 
I  his   palace,    Queen    Victoria   in    her    Highland 
!  home,  and  Brigham  Young  at  the  head  of  his 
people.      The    reader    listens    to    the   mordant 
|  wit   of   Whistler,    and   the   grumbling   of   Car- 
|  \Iyle,   meets   Sir   Richard   Burton,   the  Mikado, 
i  and  that  kindly  gentleman,  the  late  King  Ed- 
ward.    Across  the  w^orld  and  back  again  he 
!  leads    his    readers,    as    duty    or   pleasure    led 
:  him,  and  always  are  met  and  seen  the  human, 
personal  side  of  those  whose  names  are  writ- 
ten large  on  the  pages  of  history.     Cheerfully, 
humorously,    Lord    Redesdale    tells   the    enter- 
taining tale  of  those  he  has  met. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Ideals  and  Realities  in  Russian  Literature. 

Many  years  ago  a  distinguished  Russian, 
Prince  Volkonsky,  gave  us  an  insight  into  the 
literature  of  Russia  through  a  series  of  lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Bos- 
ton, and  thereby  greatly  quickened  American 
interest  in  this  fascinating  subject.  Since 
then  many  books  have  appeared  to  enlighten 
us,  such  as  the  excellent  work  of  Hon. 
Maurice  Baring,  the  English  authority.  But 
the  Lowell  lectures  have  again  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge,  and  this  time  we  may  look 
at  the  great  Russian  writers  through  the  eyes 
of  another  Russian  of  noble  birth,  Prince 
I  Peter  Kropotkin. 

The  present  author  is  a  most  unusual  and 
j  versatile  genius  and  brings  to  the  task  of 
interpreting  the  writings  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen a  cosmopolitan  experience  in  many 
lines.  His  life  as  a  Russian  officer,  scientist, 
geographer,  revolutionist,  exile,  and  philoso- 
pher constitutes  one  of  the  romances  of  our 
time.  Among  his  friends  he  is  frequently 
1  spoken  of  as  the  "Kindly  Anarchist,"  and  his 
contributions  to  the  geography  and  orthogra- 
phy of  Siberia  entitle  him  to  a  place  among 
the  world's  scientists. 

The  volume  which  he  has  elaborated  out  of 
his  Lowell  lectures  will  be  welcomed,  not  only 
for  its  excellent  critiques  of  the  leading  Rus- 
sian authors,  the  ones  whose  names  are  best 
known  abroad,  but  also  for  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  growth  of  the  Russian 
language  as  a  literary  medium,  the  folk  tales 
and  annals,  the  drama,  and  the  political 
writers.  Among  recent  Russian  critics  there 
are  controversies  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
Turgeniev,  Tolstoy,  and  Dostoyevsky,  and  the 
tendency  latterly  has  been  to  depreciate  the 
work  of  the  first  and  to  exalt,  perhaps  unduly, 
the  genius  of  the  other  two.  No  one  denies 
the  artistry  and  power  of  the  Sage  of  Yasnaya 
Polyana,  albeit  he  may  have  had  an  exag- 
gerated notion  of  his  importance  as  a  phi- 
losopher, and  no  one  can  fail  to  appreciate 
the  psychological  analysis  of  Dostoyevsky,  but 
it  is  refreshing  to  read  such  an  appreciative 
and  sympathetic  chapter  on  Turgeniev  as 
Prince    Kropotkin   has   written. 

When  the  author  comes  to  the  subject  of 
political  writers  he  is  quite  in  his  element 
and  gives  us  a  lot  of  information  not  easily 
accessible  elsewhere,  and  he  displays  a  fair- 
ness that  one  perhaps  might  not  expect  from 
one  who  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  regime 
that  bore  down  so  heavily  on  all  political  dis- 
cussion. J.  B.  L. 

Ideals  and  Realities  in  Russian  Literature. 
by  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin.  New  York:  Alfred 
A.    Knopf;    $1.50   net. 


The  Beloved  Traitor. 
This  is  a  story  of  provincial  France  and  of 
a  fisherman  called  Jean  Laparde,  who  has  an 
amazing  natural  power  of  artistic  sculpture. 
Unfortunately  for  Jean  Laparde,  he  attracts 
the  attention  of  some  touring  Americans, 
who  recognize  his  genius  and  send  him  to 
Paris  for  technical  instruction.  Naturally 
enough,  Jean  goes  promptly  to  the  devil  undei 
the  spur  of  popularity  and  fame.  He  depises 
the  village  from  which  he  came  and  forgets 
Marie-Louise,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed. 
Then  come  disgrace  and  scandal,  and  Jean 
turns  once  more  for  salvation  to  the  girl  who 
has  given  up  everything  for  him  and  who  has 
followed  him  to  Paris  to  watch  over  him.  It 
is  a  story  of  considerable  power,  but  we  are 
not  sure  that  Jean  was   worthy  of  it  all. 

The    Beloved    Traitor.      By   Frank  L,    Packard. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 


The  Romance  of  the  Martin  Connor. 
This  is  hardly  a  novel,  seeing  that  all  the 
characters  are  men.  It  is  a  story  of  a  voyage 
up  the  Amazon  and  of  a  conflict  with  that 
tyrannical  organization  known  as  the  Rio 
Maranon  Company  that  arrogated  to  itself  all 
rights  of  trade  and  dispensed  rewards  and 
punishments  with  the  arrogance  of  a  dictator. 
As  a  story  of  adventure  is  is  nearly  perfect, 
and  it  seems  to  have  all  the  accuracy  that 
knowledge  and  care  can  give  to  it. 

The  Romance  of  the  Martin  Connor.  By  Os- 
wald Kendall.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;  $1.25   net. 

New  Books  Received. 

Poetrv  :  The  Renascence  of  Wonder.  By 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton   &    Co.;    $1.75    net. 

Two  essays  by  a  great  literary  critic. 

El  Supremo.      By    Edward    Lucas   White.      New 
\ork:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.90  net. 
;       A  romance  of  the  great  dictator  of  Paraguay. 

Meanwhile.      By  H.    L.    G.      New    York:   E.   K 
button  &  Co.;    $1    net. 
A  packet   of  war  letters. 

"Contraband."      By    Randall    Parrish.      Chicago: 
A.    C.    McClurg   &    Co.;    $1.35. 
A  war  novel. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Part  I. 
Edited  by  L.  Curtis.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $2.50. 

An    inquiry    into    the    nature    of    citizenship    in 


the  British   Empire,   and  into   the  mutual  relations 
of  the  several  communities  thereof. 

Argentina    and    Uruguay.       By     Gordon     Ross. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $3.50. 
A  general   survey  of  people  and  conditions. 

Aerial  Russia.     By  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  Rous- 
tam-Bek.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1  net. 
The   romance  of  the  giant  aeroplane, 

St.  Jean  de  Crevecceur.  By  Julia  Post  Mitchell, 
Ph.  D.     New  York:  Columbia  University  Press. 

Issued  in  Columbia  University  Studies  in  Eng- 
lish  and   Comparative  Literature. 

The  Agony  Column.  By  Earl  Derr  Biggers. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  new  story  by  the  author  of  "Seven  Keys  to 
Baldpate." 

Republican  Principles  and  Policies.  By  New- 
ton Wyeth.     Chicago:   The  Republic  Press. 

A  brief  history  of  the  Republican  national  party. 

A  Volunteer  Poilu.  By  Henry  Sheahan. 
Boston:  Houghton   Mifflin   Company;   $1.25  net. 

A  companion  volume  to  "A  Hilltop  on  the 
Marne." 

Jesus  and  the  Christian  Religion.  By  Fran- 
cis A.  Henry.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$3    net. 

An  attempt  to  explain  the  Gospel  in  the  light 
of  modern   needs. 

Smoky  Roses.     By  Lyman  Bryson.     New  York: 
G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Belle  Jones.     By  Allan  Meacham.     New  York: 
E.    P.    Dutton   &    Co.;    50    cents  net. 
A   story. 

My  Ideal  of  Marriage.  By  Christian  D.  Lar- 
son. New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company ; 
50   cents    net. 

Issued  in  Books  of  Power  and  Progress. 

Moloch.      By    Beulah    Marie    Dix.      New    York: 
Alfred  A.    Knopf;    $1    net. 
Issued  in  the  Borzoi  Plays. 

The  Brown  Mare.  By  Alfred  Ollivant.  New 
York:   Alfred  A.   Knopf;    $1   net. 

A  war  story.  By  the  author  of  "Bob,  Son  of 
Battle." 

Blood  and  Iron.  By  John  Hubert  Greusel. 
New  York:    The   Shakespeare   Press. 

Origin  of  German  Empire  as  revealed  by  char- 
acter of  its   founder,    Bismarck. 

Betty's  Beautiful  Nights.  By  Marian  War- 
ner Wildman  Fenner.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons;    $1.50. 

Illustrated.     For  little  children. 

The  Insurrection  in  Dublin.  By  James  Ste- 
phens. New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25. 

"A  revelation  of  the  soul   of   Ireland." 

Social  Life  in  England,  1750-1850.  By  F.  J. 
Foakes  Jackson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

Pictures    of    English    life. 

Men,    Women,    and    Ghosts.      By    Amy    Lowell. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.25. 
A  volume   of  stories  and   poems. 

Ambulance  No.  10.  By  Leslie  Buswell.  Bos- 
ton:   Houghton   Mifflin    Company;    $1    net. 

Personal   letters    from   the    front. 

Winter  Journeys  in  the  South.  By  John 
Martin  Hammond.  Philadelphia:  J.  B,  Lippincott 
Company;    $3.50   net. 

Kingdoms  of  wonder  for  the  golfer,  the  auto- 
mobilist,   and  the  fisherman. 

Sussex    Gorse.      By    Sheila    Kaye-Smith.      New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.50  net. 
A   novel. 

The  Book  of  the  Popes  (Liber  Pontificalis). 
Translated  by  Louise  Ropes  Loomis,  Ph.  D.  New 
York:    Columbia  University   Press. 

To  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  I.  Issued  in  Rec- 
ords  of   Civilization:    Sources   and    Studies. 

War    and     Laughter.       By    James     Oppenheim. 
New    York:    The    Century    Company. 
A  volume  of  verse, 

The  Balkan  Wars.  By  Jacob  Gould  Schurman. 
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other  beer  by  millions  of  bottles. 
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FIRST  POPULAR  CONCERT. 

Another  record  of  the  house  completely 
sold  out !  Well,  well,  but  we  San  Franciscans 
are-  a  surprising  lot.  At  present  we  seem  to 
be  dividing  ourselves  between  film  dramas, 
ice-skating,    and   classical   music. 

I  can  not  but  think,  since  people  of  such 
diverse  tastes  have  of  late  become  regular 
and  enthusiastic  patrons  of  high-class  musical 
entertainments,  that  all  is  not  lost  in  respect 
to  the  drama.  Once  upon  a  time  it  was  un- 
believable that  there  would  be  anything  like  j 
so  general  a  response  to  the  invitation  to  the 
public  to  come  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
composers.  Strange  public!  So  puzzling,  so 
undecipherable,  so  unexpected ! 

Sunday  afternoon  the  enjoyment  of  the  au- 
dience was  so  deep,  so  intense,  so  enthusi- 
astic, that  it  only  just  fell  short  of  bursting 
out  into  bravos.  Some  few  men  in  the  au- 
dience did,  indeed,  become  vocal  all  through 
the  programme,  and  it  only  needed  a  deter- 
mined and  big-voiced  leader  to  weld  the  un- 
expressed huzzas  into   a  big  outpouring. 

Of  course,  we  must  pause  to  remember  that 
it  -was  a  "popular,"  and  not  a  symphony  con- 
cert. But  the  size  of  the  audience  was,  never- 
theless, just  the  same.  I  looked  at  the  people 
and  tried  to  find  how  close  an  approximation 
there  was  to  an  Orpheum  audience.  But  al- 
though vaudeville  patrons  are  developing  a 
greatly  enhanced  appreciation  of  genuine 
music,  and  although  superior  instrumentalists  I 
figure  with  increasing  frequency  on  vaudeville  j 
programmes,  it  is  a  different  class  of  group, 
or  groups,  that  is  going  to  the  Sunday  con- 
certs presided  over  by  Hertz.  There  is  a 
large  admixture  of  people  of  foreign  origin. 
Fop  our  typical  native  is  certainly  not  so  in- 
stinctively musical  as  the  European.  There 
are,  in  this  second  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century,  many  more  nationalities  blending 
with  the  stream  of  American  life  than  for- 
merly. In  other  days  we  loosely  classified  the 
people  of  foreign  origin  as  French,  Italian,  and 
German,  the  latter  always  greatly  exceeding 
the  others  numerically.  But  within  the  last 
decade  or  so  those  peoples  located  in  the  centre 
and  south  of  Europe  whose  tangled  destinies, 
whose  blood  brotherhoods  and  racial  antago- 
nisms are  now  playing  so  prominent  a  role 
in  the  great  war  have  been  sending  thousands 
to  us  to  melt  in  our  vast  crucible.  We  na- 
tive Americans  have  not  yet  familiarized  our- 
selves with  their  type,  and  can  not  differ- 
entiate the  Roumanian,  the  Bohemian,  the 
Lithuanian.  To  us  they  are  merely  for- 
eigners. But  these  foreigners  figure  largely 
in  the  rapt  audiences  that  are  listening  with 
such  delight  to  the  concerts  given  by  the  San 
Francisco   Symphony  Orchestra. 

There  were  quantities  of  working  girls  in 
the  audience,  the  features  of  a  number  of 
them  markedly  biavic,  or  Jewish,  or  of  unde- 
cipherable racial  character,  while  their  speech 
•was  as  that  of  people  brought  up  in  this 
country.  There  were  plain  people,  shabbj 
people,  rich  people.  There  were  quantities 
of  men.  There  were  more  married  couples 
together  than  we  have  been  wont  to  see  in 
high-class  instrumental  concerts,  for  the  wives 
used  to  band  together  and  give  their  husbands 
an  afternoon  off  for  vaudeville  or  baseball. 

In  fact  the  series  of  popular  concerts  has 
begun  under  the  most  encouraging  auspices, 
and  they  bid  fair  to  satisfy  the  hopes  of  the 
management,  and  prove  to  be  great  feeders 
for  symphony  audiences. 

,  The  programme  made  a  delightful  sequence 
of  the  familiar  and  the  not-too-well-known. 
The  "William  Tell"  overture  never  grows 
hackneyed.  In  this,  his  best  opera,  Rossini's 
genius  blazed  out  a  broad  avenue  to  the  popu- 
lar heart,  and  although  those  present  had 
doubtless  heard  it  innumerable  times  played 
by  second-class  orchestras,  it  seemed  last 
Sunday  as  if  each  hearing  had  contributed 
educationally  toward  our  appreciation  of  the 
rare  treat  afforded  us.  The  players  mani- 
festly enjoyed  playing  this  number  under  such 
leadership.  Their  faces  beamed  with  a  sym- 
pathetic reflection  of  the  delight  of  the  au- 
dience. It  must  have  been  to  them  like  tread- 
in'  a  familiar  path  delightfully  transformed 
by  the  growth  of  the  choicest  and  most  ex- 
quisite blooms.  Mr.  Hertz  beamed,  also,  as 
>.  wiped  away  rivers  of  perspiration  that  had 
'cgun  to  start  with  the  advent  of  the  military 
ajntive. 

fschaikowsky's    "Nutcracker    Suite,"    which 


reveals  a  most  characteristic  blend  of  gayetv 
and  underlying  melancholy  in  the  soul  of  the 
temperamental  Russian,  captivated  the  au- 
dience, which  reflected  the  alternating  moods 
with  a  sensitiveness  which  charmed  Hertz, 
who  has  himself  a  fund  of  temperamental 
gayetv  on  top  for  such  occasions.  The  eight 
movements,  however,  went  by  like  a  series 
of  musical  flashes,  for  we  had  no  light  by 
which  to  distinguish  them  by  name.  But  we 
all  felt  and  responded  particularly  to  the  con- 
trasting melancholy  of  the  "Arabian  Dance," 
with  its  delicate  yet  penetrating  fragrance  of 
Oriental  romance.  Somehow  the  "Dance  of 
the  Flowers"  had  less  of  its  own  individual 
psychology  than  the  others,  but  the  number 
in  its  entirety  was  a  most  fascinating  one, 
and  rendered  with  sympathy,  brilliancy,  and 
poetic  feeling  by  the  players. 

The  overture  to  "Mignon"  is  a  fountain  of 
sweet  melodies.  Less  taxing  on  the  abilities 
of  the  orchestra,  it  yet  delighted  and  reposed 
by    its    simple   melodic   charm. 

The  Saint-Saens  composition,  entitled  "The 
Deluge,"  struck  another  and  deeper  note.  As 
with  all  of  the  compositions  of  the  venerable 
French  virtuoso,  it  is  animated  with  the  spirit 
of  beauty.  Each  one,  however,  must  supply 
his  own  interpretation,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  Saint-Saens,  in  this  exquisitely  beautiful 
composition,  was  celebrating  the  dawn  of 
creation.  One  felt  the  cosmic  hush  preceding 
the  great  birth,  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  morning  stars  sang  together. 

"Les  Preludes,"  the  Liszt  symphonic  poem, 
was  most  appropriately  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  programme.  There  is  a  sort  of  Beethoven- 
like majesty  to  this  composition,  which  treats 
of  death,  and  fate,  and  the  serenely  recurring 
triumph  of  love.  It  is  Liszt  at  his  best,  and 
so  the  audience,  which  no  doubt  had  its  due 
proportion  of  lovers  of  the  mystic  in  music, 
seemed  to  feel.  It  was  a  most  responsive 
audience,  and  the  orchestra  and  its  leader 
wore  the  look  of  artists  who  were  tasting  the 
sweet  favor  of  discriminating  appreciation. 


A  SUN  PLAY   OF  THE  AGES. 


I  write  this  sub-title  to  ''Intolerance,"  which 
every  one  who  has  seen  the  play  may  not  re- 
call at  once,  because  of  a  certain  enjoyment 
in  its  antique  flavor.  I  have  just  seen  "In- 
tolerance," or,  rather,  finished  seeing  it,  my 
first  visit  being  mistakenly  made  during  the 
last  hour  of  the  play.  Thus  I  failed  to  grasp 
the  big  conception  of  its  author,  and  failed, 
also,  to  take  in  the  idea  of  his  radicalism. 
They  say  that  an  art  work  of  any  kind  which 
fails  to  express  the  soul  of  its  creator  is  a 
failure.  We  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  soul- 
less work  in  the  photo-plays ;  works  of  dollar- 
hunting  "small  souls,"  as  Couperus  would  call 
them,  who  send  out  their  trivial  imitations, 
"springes  to  catch  woodcocks,"  and  we  are 
a-weary  of  them.  There  is  even  an  en- 
couraging rumor  that  the  speaking  drama  is 
going  to  be  restored  to  the  stage.  But,  after 
seeing  "Intolerance,"  one  can  not  wave  the 
photo-drama  away.  The  concept  was  too  vast, 
the  soul  of  it  too  generous  and  compassionate 
toward  toiling  humanity. 

It  is  the  work  of  an  advanced  liberal,  or, 
rather,  radical ;  perhaps  you  would  call  him  a 
progressive.  But  it  is  the  conception  of  a 
man  who  was  in  the  grip  of  a  big  idea ;  of  one 
who  has  conned  over  the  flaming  pages  ol 
history,  and,  with  blood  boiling  w^ith  generous 
indignation,  has  realized  afresh  "man's  in- 
humanity to  man."  People  who  strongly  feel 
such  emotions  are  apt  to  go  to  extremes,  and 
although  Mr.  Griffith's  entire  play  is  launched 
against  intolerance,  it  struck  me  while  wit- 
nessing certain  phases  of  it  that  he  himself  is 
an  intolerant  in  his  passionate  protest  against 
paternalism  for  the  people.  However,  it  is 
the  intolerants  who  do  things,  sometimes,  it 
is  true,  of  a  purely  destructive  nature,  but 
Mr.  Griffith's  intolerance  of  intolerance  is 
purely  constructive,  for  he  aims  to  make  hu- 
manity read  its  own  erring  soul  by  the  light 
of  history  and  reform  its  methods. 

To  have  thought  and  worked  out  a  theme 
of  such  universal  interest  down  to  all  the 
practical  details  is  another  big  feat.  I  be- 
lieve, judging  from  their  own  verdict,  that 
some  spectators  sit  in  a  semi-bewildered  state 
while  witnessing  the  play,  whose  different 
acts  are  not  separated  according  to  their  his- 
torical era.  But,  once  you  have  grasped  Mr. 
Griffith's  idea,  you  find  yourself  approving  his 
parallelism  of  pictures  representing  events  in 
human  life  some  thousands  of  years  asunder. 
It  is  the  Idea  which  rules  supreme ;  man's  in- 
tolerance, the  boundless  cruelties  resulting 
from  that  intolerance,  and,  in  spite  of  our 
twentieth-century  squeamishness  and  self- 
satisfaction,  the  presence  in  modern  Hfe  un- 
der the  name  of  philanthropy  and  morality 
of  that  same  intolerance  which  kept  the  un- 
der dog  of  humanity  in  fetters  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  well  as  far  back  during  the  dawn  of 
history. 

"Intolerance,"    of    course,    will    start   people 

to   looking  up   ancient   history.      But   the   fact 

is   it   is   a   work  of   such   magnitude   that   one 

|  should    go    partially    prepared.       One    should 

I  read  up  something  of  Babylon's  ancient  glory 

I  and   mighty   fall  in   advance,  in    order  -to-  es- 


cape the  feeling  of  utter  ignorance  that  is 
apt  to  seize  the  spectator  when  he  is  first 
making  acquaintance  with  the  splendors  and 
glories  of  the  thick-walled  capital. 

Strange  thought!  studying  for  a  "movie" 
in  advance.  Yet  the  idea  registers  the  great 
step  forward  made  by  Mr.  Griffith's  colossal 
production.  It  makes  us  see  light  ahead. 
Whatever  man  has  done  man  may  do.  "In- 
tolerance" is  a  challenge  to  other  producers 
and  to  ambitious  photo-play  writers.  After 
all,  we  are  not  going  to  be  condemned  for- 
ever to  the  drivelings  of  dreary  mediocrities. 
People  with  real  and  not  imitation  brains  are 
going  to  take  a  hand.  Vast  perspectives  are 
going  to  open  out  before  us,  and  we  who,  in 
our  pronounced  preference  for  the  speaking 
drama,  have  begun  to  acquire  a  little  fund  of 
intolerance  of  our  own  for  the  picture  play 
must  begin  to  realize  the  truth  of  what  Mun- 
sterberg  points  out,  namely,  "The  drama  and 
the  photo-play  are  two  coordinated  arts,  each 
perfectly  valuable  in  itself."  He  further  says 
that  the  photo-plays  "can  never  give  the  aes- 
thetic values  of  the  theatre  ;  but  no  more  can 
the  theatre  give  the  aesthetic  values  of  the 
photo -pi  ay." 

This  we  have  supremely  realized  while  wit- 
nessing the  grandiose  pictures  of  ancien! 
Babylon.  Wonderful  are  the  pictures,  won- 
derful the  atmosphere  reproduced  of  that  far- 
off  time.  We  accept  it  wholly.  We  see 
during  the  siege  of  the  mighty  city  some  of 
the  immediate  cruelties  and  sufferings  of  war. 
But  it  is  all  ancient  history.  The  producer 
has  even  contrived  to  find  actors  whose  fea- 
tures have  an  antique  cast.  It  is  true  that 
we  start  when  we  see  a  spear  enter  a  tender 
breast.  But  it  seems  so  far  back  in  the  dim 
past  that  our  sensibilities  are  less  acute.  It 
is  ancient  history.  It  is  "a  sun  play  of  the 
ages."  _ 

THE  WINTER  GARDEN. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  silence  and  immo- 
bility of  audiences  in  front  of  the  screens  have 
worked  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the 
purveyors  of  sports  on  the  ice.  People  of 
course  occasionally  laugh  and  applaud — and 
even  weep — while  witnessing  the  photo- 
dramas,  but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  silent 
and  absorbed,  keeping  tab  on  the  various 
scenes  that  pass  so  quickly  before  them.  Slow 
readers  don't  want  to  be  interrupted  by  con- 
versational comment  when  explanatory  text  is 
flashed  on  the  screen,  and  the  silence  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  majority  of  audiences  at  the 
film  plays  is  an  established  fact. 

As  a-  contrast  the  part  played  by  the  au- 
dience at  the  Winter  Garden  recently,  during 
the  competitive  hockey  games,  was  very  active, 
excitedly  vociferous,  and  delightedly  vocal. 
Of  course,  a  game  is  a  game.  Ice  hockey,  or 
any  old  hockey,  I  suppose,  is  delightfully 
simple  and  easy  to  understand.  Everybody 
took  sides  with  all  their  heart.  People  were 
not  supposed  to  stand  during  exciting  mo- 
ments, but  they  simply  couldn't  help  it,  and 
kept  popping  up  like  jacks-in-the-box.  And 
how  the  audience  did  enjoy  yelling  when  those 
active,  elastic  young  figures  of  the  players 
swept,  like  a  flock  of  birds,  with  low-flying 
movements  down  the  great,  ice-floored  ball, 
or  one  of  the  most  skillful  of  the  Grays 
coaxed,  and  nursed,  and  propelled  the  hockey 
disk  along  the  full  length  of  the  hall  toward 
the  other  goal.  It  was  even  charming  when 
the  players  collided  and  fell,  so  easy,  swift, 
elastic,  and  ebullient  was  their  graceful  re- 
covery. 

It  was  really,  to  us  San  Franciscans,  a 
novel  and  beautiful  sight.  The  ice  gleaming 
like  gray  marble,  the  long,  graceful,  swallow- 
flights  of  the  players,  the  subsequent  skillful 
and  graceful  performance  of  Lamb  and  Baptie 
and  their  ice-ballet,  and  the  final  rush  around 
the  gleaming,  ice-paved  hall  of  the  immense 
file  of  skaters.  How  in  the  world  they  have 
evolved  so  many  skaters  in  such  a  short  time 
is  a  problem.  Even  the  management  is 
amazed  by  it.  There  must  be  quantities  of 
ex-Easterners  who  have  skated  on  their  native 
ice  and  to  whom  the  ability  quickly  returned. 
And,  besides,  they  say  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  ice-skating  can  be  quite  speedily  ac- 
quired. So  film-drama  has  a  rival,  and  our 
silent  San  Franciscans  are  becoming  jovial 
and  vocal. 


AT  THE  CORT. 

They  are  having  the  speaking  play  at  the 
Cort  again,  for  "Canary  Cottage"  has  re- 
turned. True,  this  is  not  a  reversion  from 
"the  movies,"  for  the  late  Eva  Tanguay  was 
the  latest  attraction.  However,  Eva  is  not 
drama.  She  is  or  would  be  a  curio  if  she 
were  more  interesting,  but,  although  her  press 
agent  calls  her  "a  live  wire."  I  think  the  San 
Francisco  public  found  her  "a  dead  one." 
Her  precipitate  departure  would  seem,  too. 
to  indicate  a  perception  on  ■  the  part,  of  the 
vaudeville  alleged  star,  a  very  lively  percep- 
tion of  this  belief  on  the  part  of  San  Fran- 
ciscans. 

"Canary*  Cottage,"  however,  has  not  been 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  appreciation.  It  is 
builded  on  the  idea  of  "a  little  nonsense  now 


and  then,"  and  in  plays  of  the  kind  we  have 
the  refreshment   of  sampling  personalities.     ] 
must    confess    to    a    preference    for    the    more 
serious  brand  of  drama,  but  laughter  is  good 
for  the   soul,    and   there   are   clever   people  in 
"Canary    Cottage"   who    can   make   you   laugh. 
True  it  is  rather  vulgar,  but  this  seems  to  be 
a    vulgar    age.       The    public    likes    vulgarity 
when    it    is    allied    to    laughter,    although    it : 
seems    to    become    inordinately    suspicious    of 
calling  a  spade  a  spade  when  the  reformer  is  j 
around.       The      queer,      incalculable      public! 
There  must  be  a  fascination  for  the  showman  i 
in  trying  to  hit  on  its  tastes,  else  why  would 
he   venture   on   a  business   full   of   such   terri- 
fying possibilities   of  reverses?     However,  he 
takes   care   of  his   interests  by   aiming   at   the 
tastes  of  the  average  citizen,   who   must  have  I 
amusement.     And  he  forgets,  or  overlooks,  or  I 
neglects  to   cater  to   the  tastes  of  a  very  ap-L 
preciable  portion  of  the  public  that  has  beenlj 
driven  away  from  the  theatres  because  of  this    i 
neglect.      It    is,    to    be    sure,    rather   thankless! 
work     ministering     to     the     exactions     of     «| 
smaller,    more    fastidious,    and    therefore    less! 
profitable  patronage,   but  it   seems  to  be  poor' 
business   to  neglect  it  almost  altogether,  and   i 
this  is  what,  generally  speaking,  has  been  done, 
in  America.  Josephine   Hart   Phelps.     I 


The    most    beautiful    of    all    Persian    fables,  | 
perhaps,  is  called  "The  Split  Pearls,"  and  re- 
lates   how    the    couriers    of    a    certain    Caliph . 
marveled  at  his  choice  of  an  Ethiopian  slave 
for   his   constant    attendant,    and    at   the    high, 
honors  he   bestowed   on   this   fellow,   who   had 
no   special   distinction   of  beauty,   strength,    or 
grace.     Thereupon  the   Caliph  told  them  that,.] 
though    the    slave's    features    were    not    f air,  j 
kindness     beautified     them.      Oncer    when     a 
camel  of  the  Caliph's   train  tripped  in  a  nar-H 
row    street,    a    casket    fell,    broke,    and    rich 
pearls  fell  everywhere.     The  Caliph  nodded  to  j 
his   attendant  slaves  to  pick  them  up,    saying  J 
that    they    might    have    them    for    themselves,  4 
and   they   all   rushed   to   pick   up   as   many   as 
they  could.      One   alone   remained  behind   the,] 
Caliph,    the    Ethiopian,    who    did    not    move. 
Turning   to   him,    the    Caliph   asked  him   what 
he    was    doing,    lingering   there,    and    received- 
the    answer    that    his    duty    was    faithfully    to 
guard    his    master,    and    he   had    sufficient    re-| 
ward  in   doing  that.      No   one  could  be   called' 
a  faithful  servant  who  forgot  his  duty  to  hisl 
master   for   the   sake   of   the   gifts  his  master! 
gave.      "Therefore,"   said  the   Caliph,   "I   keep 
him  at  my  side,   for  he  has  shown  himself  to 
be  possessed  of  the  brightest  jewel  a  man  can 
possess,   the  jewel  of  faithfulness." 


The  White  House  is  said  to  have  the  most 
intricate  and  complete  electrical  system  in- 
stalled in  any  building  in  this  countr* 
There  are  in  the  mansion  nearly  170  miles  dgfl 
wires,  providing  for  3000  incandescent 
lights,  a  bell  system,  a  private  telephone  sys-1 
tern  for  the  President  and  his  family  ex-| 
clusively,  burglar  alarms,  fire  alarms,  and  a 
power  system  which  supplies  current  to  ven 
tilating   fans    and   an    automatic    elevator. 


"Fred  is  joining  the  Eighteenth  Hussars." 
"How  jolly!  Ernest  is  in  the  Nineteenth,  so, 
they  will  be  next  to  each  other." — London 
Notes. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"Intolerance"  Continues  at  the  Columbia. 

Those  San  Franciscans  who  have  as  yet 
been  unable  to  secure  reservations  for  "In- 
tolerance ;  or,  The  Mother  and  the  Law,"  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  will  have  additional  op- 
portunity to  do  so  inasmuch  as  the  manage- 
ment has  been  enabled  to  rearrange  its  book- 
ings and  retain  D.  W.  Griffith's  colossal  spec- 
tacle for  an  additional  two  weeks,  com- 
mencing with  this  Sunday  matinee,  November 
12th- 

The  original  intention  was  to  have  con- 
cluded the  engagement  of  this  attraction  on 
Saturday  night,  November  11th,  but  the  de- 
mand to  see  it  has  been  on  the  increase  as 
the  engagement  drew  near  its  close  and  ef- 
forts have  been  made  during  the  past  two 
weeks  to  arrange  matters,  and  successfully. 
for  a  continuation  of  "Intolerance."  Seats 
for  the  two  weeks  commencing  with  Sunday's 
matinee  are  now  to  be  had  at  the  box-office 
of  the   theatre.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  an- 
other   new   show,    which    will    include    several 
of  the   most   successful    and   popular  headline 
attractions  in  vaudeville. 

Sophie  Tucker  and  her  Five  Kings  of  Syn- 
copation will  be  heard  in  a  repertory  of  songs 
'  entirely    new    to    this    city.      Miss    Tucker    is 
known    as    "the    Mary    Garden    of    Ragtime." 
Her    Five     Kings     of     Syncopation     are    five 


JOHN 

McCORMACK 

The  Great  Irish  Tenor. 

EXPOSITION 

AUDITORIUM 

This  Sunday  Aft.,  Nov.  12,  at  2:30, 

and  Sunday  Aft.,  Nov.  19,  at  2:30. 

Tickets  $2.00.  $1.50.  $1.00.  75c.  at  Sherman.  Clay 

&  Co.'s  aod  Kohler  &  Chase's.     Sunday   after 

10a.m.  at  Auditorium.  Pteinway  Piano. 


Mrae. 

Schumann-  Heink 

World's  Greatest  Contralto. 

EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 

Sunday  Aft.,  Nov.  26,  at  2:30 
GREAT  CHARITY  CONCERT 

and 

Sunday  Aft.,  Dec.  3.  at  2:30 

SPECIAL  FAREWELL  PROGRAMME 

Popular  Prices— $t.50,Sl. 00.50c.  MAIL  ORDERS 
NOW  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  ClayA 
Co. 'a,  Sutter  and  Kearny  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Box-offices  open  Monday,  Nov.  20.  Steinway  Piano. 


SPECIAL  ATTRACTION 

ISADORA 
DUNCAN 

The  Famous  Symphonic  and 

Classical  Dancer. 

"  The  Creator  of  a  New  Art." 

ASSISTED  BY  A  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  OF  60 

Oscar  Spirescu,  Conductor 

Three  Perform- 
ances Only- 
Tuesday  Eve.,  Nov.  28.  Friday  Eve.,  Dec.  1- 
Saturday  Mat.,  Dec.  2. 
Prices— Orchestra,  $2.50,  $2.00.  Balcony,  $2.50. 
12.00,  $1.50.  $1.00.  MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  to  Will 
L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Sutter 
and  Kearny.  Chicfeering  Piano. 


VALENCIA  THEATRE 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor 

second  sunday  symphony  concert 
CORT  THEATRE 

SUNDAY,  NOV.  12,  at  2:30  Sharp 

PROGRAMME: 

Mendelssohn    Overture,  "Melusina" 

Debussy Tone  Picture,  "Iberia,"  No.  2 

Tschaikowsky. .  .Symphony  No.  6  ("Pathetic") 
Prices — 50c,  75c,  $1;  box  and  loge  seats, 
$1.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  St  Co.'s  ex- 
cept concert  day;  at  Cort  Theatre  on  concert 
day  onlv. 
Next— S'un..    Nov.    19.    2d    "POP"    CONCERT 


WINTEBgjiARDEN 

America's  Largest  and  Finest 

ICE    RINK 

Mornings,     8     to     12;     admission,     including 

skates,    25c.      Afternoons,    2    to    5,    25c,    skates 

25c.       Children,     afternoons,     including    skates, 

25c.     Evenings,  8  to  11,  general  admission  25c, 

reserved  box  seats  50c,  skating  25c. 

For   Thirty    Days    Only! 

GENERAL  SKATING  LESSONS 

$1    Per    Hour— Half    Hour    50c 

Hockey  Tuesday  Night— Olympics  vs.  Pacifies 

Box-Office  Now  Open.  Phone—West  363 


young  men  of  instrumental  ability  who  greatly 
add  to  the  effect  of  her  songs. 

Josie  Heather,  well  known  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  will  share  the  head- 
line honors.  She  will  sing  four  songs  she 
popularized  at  the  British  music  halls.  She 
brings  with  her  William  Casey,  Jr.,  an  excel- 
lent accompanist,  who  sings  songs  of  his  own 
composition,  and  is  also  assisted  by  Bobbie 
Heather,  who  does  some  clever  boy-stunts  and 
Highland  dancing. 

Another  special  headline  attraction  will  be 
"Cranberries,"  a  new  sketch  by  Everett  S. 
Rusk-ay.  It  develops  a  charming  love  story, 
and  is  interpreted  by  Frederick  Karr,  Neill 
Pratt,  and  Marian  Day. 

Beeman  and  Anderson  will  cut  up  didos 
and  funny  capers  on  roller  skates.  Their  per- 
formance may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  artistic 
clowning. 

Johnny  Cantwell  and  Reta  Walker  will  offer 
sixteen  minutes  of  song  and  story  which  they 
call  "Get  the  Fly  Stuff." 

Ruth  Budd,  whose  smile  is  so  infectious  thai 
composers  have  devoted  songs  to  it,  is  not 
only  a  charming  vocalist,  but  a  clever  aerialist 
whose  feats  are  both  novel  and  daring. 

The  Ward  Brothers  and  the  great  scenic 
sensation,  "The  Forest  Fire,"  with  Sylvia  Bid- 
well  and  company,  will  complete  this  splen- 
did bill.  

The  McCormack  Concerts. 
This  Sunday  afternoon,  November  12th,  at 
2  :30,  John  McCormack  will  give  his  first  con- 
cert. Assisted  by  Donald  McBeath,  the  young 
violinist,  and  Edwin  Schneider,  the  pianist- 
composer,  Mr.  McCormack  will  offer  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  and  varied  programme: 

O   Sleep  Why  Dost  Thou  Leave  Me Handel 

Tell    Fair    Irene Handel 

Mr.  McCormack 

Largo    Marcello-Salmon 

Vivace    Marcello-Salmon 

Mr.   McBeath 

Singer's  Consolation    Schumann 

May   Night    Brahms 

When   Night    Descends Rachmaninoff 

Autumn    Bieichmann 

Mr.  McCormack 

To  a  Wild  Rose MacDowell 

Spanish   Dance    Granados 

Mr.    McBeath 
Irish   Folk  Songs: 

Xorah  O'Neale Arranged  by  Hughes 

A  Ballynure  Ballad Arranged  by  Hughes 

Kathleen  O'More Arranged  by  Hughes 

Pastheen   Fionn    Milligan-Fox 

Mr,  McCormack 

L'Abeille    (The    Bee) Schubert-Wilhelmj 

Mazurka : Wieniawski 

Mr.   McBeath 

The  Bitterness  of  Love James  Dunn 

The  Old  Refrain Fritz  Kreisler 

Your  Eyes Edwin  Schneider 

Before  You  Came Lane  Wilson 

Mr.  McCormack 

The  second  and  farewell  McCormack  con- 
cert is  announced  for  Sunday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 19th,  with  an  entire  change  of  pro 
gramme. 

Tickets  for  both  concerts  are  on  sale  ai 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 
Special  box-offices  will  be  open  Sunday  after 
10  o'clock  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium. 


direction    of   Jaulus    and    Polak,    will    help   as 
usual  to  interpret  the  pictures. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
Mme.  Lina  Reggiani,  former  prima  donna 
of  La  Scala  Grand  Opera  Company,  and  Gui- 
seppe  Vogliotti,  the  company's  erstwhile  lyric 
tenor,  will  head  next  week's  vaudeville  bill 
at  the  Pantages  Theatre,  commencing  with 
Sunday's  matinee.  They  will  offer  a  wide 
range  of  selections  from  the  master  operas  in 
sola  and  duo. 

Herbert  Lloyd  and  his  company — mostly 
girls — will  serve  a  typical  Pantages  tab  mu- 
sical comedy,  "Peaches  in  Pawn."  Other  fea- 
tures will  be;  Neal  Abel,  burnt-cork  vir- 
tuoso ;  Minnie  Kaufman,  exponent  of  femi- 
nine symmetry  and  cycling  stunts ;  the  four 
Renees  in  a  cyclonic-  dancing  act ;  Ward  and 
Faye  in  eccentric  footwork,  and  Chinko — 
who  isn't  a  Chink  at  all — in  a  line  of  freak 
juggling. 

The  film  feature  will  be  chapter  two  of  "A  j 
Lass  o'  the  Lumberlands,"  with  Helen  Holmes 
as  the  Lass.  

Symphony  Orchestra's  Sunday  Programme. 
The  second  concert  of  the  second  pair  of 
symphonies  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  be  given  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  12th,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  under 
the  direction  of  Alfred  Hertz.  The  pro- 
gramme which  made  such  a  wonderful  impres- 
sion on  Friday  will  be  repeated.  The  only  dif- 
ference in  the  affairs  lies  in  the  time  of  start- 
ing, which  is  2 :30  o'clock  on  Sunday,  as 
against  3  o'clock  on  Friday,  and  the  prices, 
which  on  Sunday  are  half  those  charged  on 
Friday. 

Mendelssohn's  overture,  "Melunsina,"  one 
of  his  lesser-known  compositions,  will  be  the 
first  offering.  It  is  marked  by  vigorous  and 
spirited  conceptions,  unity,  and  originality. 

Those  interested  in  modern  music  have  a 
revelation  in  store  for  them  in  Debussy's 
"Iberia."  Here  is  an  example  of  the  ultra- 
modern in  tone  pictures.  Debussy's  marvel- 
ous combination  use  of  celesta,  harps,  and 
bells  is  extraordinarily  disclosed. 

Tschaikowsky's  Sixth  Symphony,  commonly 
called  the  "Pathetic,"  will  be  the  final  num- 
ber. 

The  first  "pop"  concert  proved  such  a  tri- 
umph last  Sunday  that  the  officers  of  the 
Musical  Association  are  elated  at  the  experi- 
ment. Conductor  Hertz  has  prepared  a  feasi 
in  light  music  for  the  second  "pop"  concert, 
which  is  scheduled  for  Sunday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 19th.  The  following  programme  will 
be  offered;  Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  13, 
Haydn  ;  three  Hungarian  dances,  Brahms . 
entre  acte  and  ballet  music,  "Rosamonde," 
Schubert-Reger ;  overture,  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"   Nicolai. 


Final  Week  of  "Canary  Cottage." 
"Canary  Cottage"  enters  upon  the  second 
and  final  week  of  its  special  return  engage- 
ment at  the  Cort  Theatre  with  the  perform- 
ance of  Sunday  night,  November  12th.  The 
popular  Oliver  Morosco  "comedy  with  music" 
will,  with  the  conclusion  of  the  present  en- 
gagement, have  rolled  up  a  record  of  ninety 
performances  in  San  Francisco  to  capacity 
houses. 

The  coming  week  definitely  represents  the 
final  opportunities  for  local  theatre-goers  to 
see  "Canary  Cottage,"  for  it  immediately 
starts  on  its  Eastern  journey,  preparatory  to 
opening  the  new  Morosco  Theatre  in  New 
York   late   in   December. 

"Hobson's  Choice,"  the  delightful  comedy 
of  Lancashire  life,  comes  to  the  Cort  on  Mon- 
day,  November  20th. 


The  Theatre  St.  Francis. 
An  unusual  story  is  offered  in  photoplay 
form  by  the  Theatre  St.  Francis  for  its  lead- 
ing feature  commencing  Sunday.  Edna  Mayo 
and  Eugene  O'Brien,  as  Eve  and  Adam,  are 
sent,  as  children,  by  an  eccentric  millionaire 
to  the  wilderness,  where,  under  the  care  of 
an  elderly  tutor,  they  are  brought  up  aloof 
from  the  world  and  its  evils  and  shams. 
When  they  are  nineteen  they  are  broughl 
back  to  civilization  and  plunged  into  a  whirl 
of  brilliant  social  affairs.  How  do  they  act? 
What  effect  do  they  have  on  society  ?  And 
society  on  them?  "The  Return  of  Eve"  gives 
the  answers. 

Edna  Mayo  has  never  had  a  play  more 
suited  to  her.  Eugene  O'Brien,  who  was 
chosen  from  hundreds  of  leading  men  as  best 
fitted  to  portray  the  part  of  Adam  in  this 
modern  society  play,  has  many  successes  to 
his  credit.  Others  in  the  cast  are  almost 
equally  as  well  known  as  the  principals. 

Besides  this  feature,  the  St.  Francis  will 
screen  another  reel  of  the  beautiful  and  of- 
ficial moving  pictures  of  the  P.-P.  I.  E..  a 
new  and  very  funny  (not  slapstick)  comedy, 
the  latest  news  weekly,  and  another  picture 
to    be    chosen   today.      The    music,    under    the 


Schumann-Heink  to  Give  Two  "Pop"  Concerts. 
Two  especially  fine  programmes  of  songs 
are  to  be  given  by  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  in 
the  Exposition  Auditorium,  the  dates  bein£ 
Sunday  afternoons,  November  26th  and  De 
cember  3d. 

The  first  of  these  will  be  a  "charity  con 
cert,"  for  the  diva  has  offered  to  divide  her 
entire  share  of  the  receipts  to  the  fund  for 
orphans  of  war  victims  of  her  native  land  and 
the  poor  children  of  San  Francisco,  share  ant1 
share  alike. 

Part  one  of  the  programme  will  consist  of 
scenes  from  Wagner's  operas,  "Rheingold,' 
"Die  Gotterdammerung,"  "Tristan  und  Isolde," 
and  "Tannhauser."  Part  two  will  give  the 
eight  songs  of  Robert  Schumann,  which  he 
has  grouped  as  a  song  cycle  called,  "Woman's 
Love  and  Life."  Part  three  is  composed  ol 
songs  in  English  by  Rogers,  LaForge,  De- 
Hbes,   Weatherly,   Malloy,   and  Arditti. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  city  Schumann- 
Heink  will  be  heard  at  popular  prices,  for  the 
best-located  seats  will  be  but  $1-50,  and  there 
will  be  room  for  a  thousand  people  at  the 
minimum  price  of  50  cents,  and  every  seat 
will  be  reserved,  too. 

Send  mail  orders  now  to  Will  L.  Green- 
baum at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  enclosing 
check  or  money  order.  The  regular  sale  of 
seats  will  open  Monday,  November  20th.  Spe- 
cial care  will  be  given  out-of-town  mail  or- 
ders. 

Isadora  Duncan  Soon  to  Appear. 

After  a  tour  of  South  America  Isadora 
Duncan  arrived  in  New  York  just  three 
weeks  ago.  Will  Greenbaum  at  once  offered 
her  an  engagement  for  three  performances  in 
this,  her  native  city,  which  was  accepted. 

Assisted  by  a  symphony  orchestra  of  sixty 
under  the  baton  of  the  Roumanian  conductor, 
Mr.  Oscar  Spirescu,  Miss  Duncan  will  appear 
three  times  on  the  large  stage  of  the  Valencia 
Theatre,  which  is  the  best"  in  the  city  for.  per- 
formances of  this  nature.  It  is  where  Pav- 
lowa  made  her  first  great  success  here. 

On  Tuesday  night.  November  28th,  Mis? 
Duncan  will  dance  to  the  complete  music  ol 
Gluck's  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"  and  also  "Iphi- 
genia  in  Tauride."  Un  Friday  night,  Decem- 
ber 1st,  and  again  at  the  matinee.  Saturday, 
December  2d,  she  will  give  her  dance  inter- 
pretations of  Cesar  Franck's  symphonic  poem, 


San  Francisco 

Headquarters 

European  Plan 

|    Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each   with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,  convenience  and  refinement. 
Free  anlo  bus  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 


F.  M.  DIMMICK    1^jip^| 
Lessee  sad  Mp.  vfc,'vii  '-&Sl      -3 


"The  Redemption,"  several  gems  by  Fran7 
Schubert,  and  the  complete  "Symphonie  Pa 
thetique"  of  Tschaikowsky. 

Tickets  for  these  performances  may  now  be 
ordered  by  mail.  Address  Will  L.  Greenbaum 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Prices  will  be 
$2.50,   $2,   $1.50,  and  $1. 


"My  tailor  has  promised  to  have  my  suit 
done  tomorrow."  "Do  you  think  he'll  give  it 
to  you  on  time?"  "Oh,  no;  I'll  have  to  pay 
cash." — Boston  Transcript. 


Utoeatr?  &t  irTrattris 

GEARY  ST.  AT   POWELL 

Week  Commencing  November  12 

EDXA  MAYO  aod  EUGENE  O'BRIEN 

In  that  most  unusual  play 

"  THE  RETURN  OF  EVE  " 

The   play    that   New    York   calls    "100   per   cent 
perfect    five-act    photoplay." 

More  of  the  Official  and  Beautiful  Pictures  of 
the  Great  Exposition 

New   comedy.  News   Weekly. 

Matinees,  15c.     Evenings,  20c. 
Charles    Rosenthal,    Jr.,    Manager.      Kearny    36 


O 


RPHEUM 


O'FARRELL  STREET 

Betweea  Stoduu  ai  Powell 


Week  Beginning  Thi»  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
ANOTHER  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

SOPHIE  TUCKER,  "the  Mary  Garden  of 
Ragtime,"  and  Her  Five  Kings  of  Syncopation; 
BEEMAX  and  AXDERSOX,  Two  Speed  Boys; 
TOHXXY  CAXTWELL  and  RETA  WALKER 
in  "Get  the  Fly  Stuff";  RUTH  BUDD,  the 
Girl  with  a  Smile;  "THE  FOREST  FIRE," 
with  Sylvia  Bidwell  and  Company;  WARD 
BROTHERS;  Special  Features— "CRANBER- 
RIES," a  Little  Side  Dish  for  the  Table,  by 
Everett  S.  Ruskay;  JOSIE  HEATHER,  the 
Winsome  English  Comedienne,  with  William 
Casey,  Jr.,   and   Bobbie  Heather. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   1feJcS« 

^^Geary  and  Mason  SU.       Phone  Franklin  150 

TWO    ADDITIONAL   WEEKS 
Beginning  Sunday  Matinee,  Nov.   12 
D.    W.    Griffith's    Colossal    Spectacle 

"INTOLERANCE" 

or 
"  THE  MOTHER  AND  THE  LAW  " 

Symphony   Orchestra   of   Forty 
TWICE  DAILY— Evngs.  at  8:10,  mats,  at  2:10 
Prices — Evenings,  25c,  50c,  75c.  $1.  boxes  $2; 
mats.,   25c.  50c.  65c,  box  seats  SI. 50. 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

nils    AND     MARKET 
Pbone  Sutter  2460 


2.1  and    Last  Week  Starts  Sun.  Xight,  Xov.    12 

Matinees   Wednesday  and   Saturday 

OLIVER  MOROSCO'S 

Smashing   Musical   Knockout 

"CANARY   COTTAGE" 

Wilii  a  Typical  Morosco  Cast,  Including  Trixie 

Friganza,    Charles    Ruggles,   Herbert 

Corthell 

SI. 00    PRICES.      FIRST    SIX    ROWS.    $1.50 

SPECIAL   MOROSCO   SCALE 
Next— Man.,  Xov.  20,  "HOBSOX'S  CHOICE." 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  MlUB 


HERBERT  LLOYD  AXD   COMPAXV 
Presenting   "Peaches   in    Pawn" 

CHINKO 

World-Famous    Juggler 

Lina— REGGIAXI    &    VOGLIOTTI— Giuseppe 

Late   of    La    Scala    Grand    Opera    Company 

Al— WARD    &    FAYE— Mike 

In    "Sense    and    Nonsense" 

NEAL  ABEL 

The   Man   with   the   Mobile   Face 

FOUR      RENEES.     Whirlwind     Entertainer- 

MINNIE     KAUFMAN,     Cycling     Vc,VJ, 

"A   LASS    O-   THE   LUMBERLAXDS." 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

At  a  time  when  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law 
threatens  to  interfere  with  every  department 
of  the  personal  life  it  seems  opportune  to  ad- 
vance a  plea  for  the  regulation  of  women's 
dress.  It  has  been  done  often  enough  in  jest. 
Why  not  do  it  in  earnest?  If  the  national 
drink  bill  is"  heavy  enough  to  engage  the 
attention  of  our  statesmen,  why  should  not  the 
dress  bill,  which  is  so  much  heavier,  attract 
to  itself  the  same  august  scrutiny  ?  No  doubt 
the  proposal  will  arouse  a  smile  from  the  same 
people  who  look  portentously  solemn  when 
they  discuss  the  tariff  or  alcohol.  But  the 
smile  will  not  be  directed  against  the  merits 
of  the  proposal.  It  will  be  directed  against 
the  novel  heresy  that  a  woman's  habits  can 
be  regulated  at  all.  None  the  less  if  we  had 
any  real  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
we  should  look  upon  the  tariff  and  the  drink- 
bill  as  mere  lightsome  frivolities  and  reserve 
our  solemnities  for  the  things  that  really  mat- 
ter, such  as  woman's  dress. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  idea  of  regu- 
lation is  not  our  own.  We  have  neither  the 
ingenuity  to  evolve  it  nor  the  hardihood  to 
express  it.  We  have  entertained  it  in  secrecy 
for  quite  a  long  time,  but  the  credit  for  its 
actual  and  published  elaboration  belongs  to  Mr. 
W.  L.  George,  who  has  just  written  a  book- 
on  "The  Intelligence  of  Women" — quite  a 
short  one,  but  inclusive.  The  problem,  says 
Mr.  George,  is  a  serious  one,  and  it  ought  to 
be  approached  from  the  national  point  of  view. 
Indeed  it  is  the  most  serious  of  all  problems 
from  the  moral,  social,  and  economic  aspects. 
We  must  face  either  national  bankruptcy,  not 
to  speak  of  other  and  greater  calamities,  or 
some  plan  by  which  women  can  be  persuaded 
or  coerced  into  uniforms.  Women,  he  says,  by 
the  insanity  of  their  dress  fashions,  have  al- 
ready corrupted  the  drama  into  a  show  room  ; 
they  have  completely  ruined  the  better  parts 
of  the  opera  house ;  and  they  have  invaded 
even  the  most  dignified  of  our  newspapers 
with  their  infamous  fashion  pages.  And  the 
fashion  pages  are  illustrated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  male  in- 
nocence, and  to  introduce  thoughts  into  male 
minds  that  would  otherwise  remain  virginal 
and  unsullied.  Mr.  George  does  not  say  all 
these  things,  nor  say  them  so  well.  We  have 
elaborated,  enlarged,  decorated,  and  other- 
wise improved  his  utterances.  We  have  given 
them  point,  poise,  and  vigor.  We  are  always 
ready  thus  to  serve  the  cause  of  true  piety. 
But  it  is  not  the  fashions  in  themselves  that 
must  thus  be  brought  under  the  lash  of  public 
censure.  It  is  the  cost  of  the  fashions,  their 
needless  cost,  their  prodigal  and  extravagant 
cost,  -their  lavish  and  squalid  cost.  It  is  by 
their  drafts  upon  its  wealth  that  "women  lead 
humanity  nearer  to  poverty,  envy,  discontent, 
frivolity,  starvation,  prostitution — to  general 
social   degradation." 

The  fashions  change  so  fast  that  women  no 
longer  have  time  to  wear  out  their  clothes. 
And  therefore  they  do  not  want  good  ma- 
terial, nor  good  workmanship.  They  posi- 
tively demand  poor  material  and  poor  work- 
manship. They  shun  whatever  seems  likely 
to  outlive  the  fashion  of  a  week  or  two.  At 
a  time  when  men  everywhere  are  demanding 
efficiency  and  economy  it  is  women  alone  who 
avowedly  reject  whatever  is  not  flimsy  and 
shoddy.  They  want  to  wear  out  their  clothes 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  few  basting  stitches, 
a  few  hidden  pins,  are  enough  even  for  the 
most  costly  costumes,  because  the  costumes 
are  not  expected  nor  wanted  to  live  for  more 
than  a  few  days.  Women,  says  Mr.  George, 
are  in  the  grip  of  a  new  hysteria  and,  "lack- 
ing the  old  occupations  of  brewing,  baking, 
child-rearing,  spinning,  they  are  desperately 
looking  for  something  to  do.  They  have 
found  it :  they  are  undoing  the  social  system." 
Now  this  is  something  new  and  portentous. 
It  is  true  that  the  women  of  past  days  weie 
fond  of  dress,  but  it  is  the  craving  for  a 
change  of  dress  that  is  so  modern.  Queen 
Marie  Leszczynska  wore  magnificent  costumes 
and  costly  ones,  but  their  form  never  changed. 
They  lasted  indefinitely,  and  were  intended 
to.  The  women  of  the  court  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth were  regal  dressers,  but  their  costumes 
were  never  discarded  until  they  were  worn 
out.  And  the  fashions  did  not  change.  The 
desire  for  costly  and  showy  shoddy  is  some- 
thing wholly  new.  It  is  exactly  what  Mr. 
George  calls  it — insanity,  and  a  dangerous  in- 
sanity. 

Perhaps  its  most  mischievous  feature  is 
the  supply  of  special  costumes  for  occasions 
that  do  not  need  special  costumes.  Why- 
must  my  lady  have  a  robe  for  the  automobile 
and  another  for  the  horse-race?  Why  must 
every  social  event  demand  something  special 
and  distinctive  in  the  way  of  costume?  We 
are  not  yet,  says  Mr.  George,  supplied  with 
rowns  to  be  worn  on  July  23d,  nor  between 
■luarter-past  11  and  half-past  12  in  the  morn- 
ing, nor  for  mourning  for  a  cousin's  step- 
father. But  doubtless  these  refinements  will 
come  in  time.  And  indeed  it  seems  a  pity  to 
suggest  them.  Already  we  find  that  the 
-  Titers  for  women's  newspapers  are  unable  to 
describe -even -the  simplest  of  women's  activi- 


ties  without  preliminary'  disquisitions  on  the 
costumes  to  be  worn  while  doing  them. 
There  is  a  costume  for  breakfast,  and  a  cos- 
tume for  housework,  and  a  costume  for  shop- 
ping. Even  the  cook  books  devote  a  few 
pages  to  the  all-engrossing  topic.  It  is  an 
obsession,   a  vertigo,    an  hysteria. 

If  the  virus  were  confined  to  the  women 
who  can  afford  these  debauches  it  would  not 
matter  so  much.  But  of  course  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  them.  It  spreads  downward  and  in- 
fects the  whole  social  system.  A  recent  in- 
quest on  a  girl  showed  that  she  had  starved 
herself  to  death  in  order  to  buy  fine  clothes. 
There  is  an  army  of  typists,  manicurists,  and 
shopgirls  who  need  not  work  at  all,  but  who 
flood  the  labor  market  at  blackleg  prices  in 
order  that  they  may  have  a  few  more  dollars 
for  clothes.  We  talk  .  of  the  craving  of  the 
drunkard  for  drink.  It  is  a  mere  passing 
whim  in  comparison  with  the  craving  of  the 
girl  for  gawdy  clothes.  And  the  temptation 
of  it  all,  the  lure  of  it  all — these  things  are 
not  to  be  measured.  Mr.  George  says  that 
there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand 
girls  on  the  streets  of  London  who  have  been 
brought  to  that  pass  by  their  yearning  for 
adornment.  He  tells  us  that  every  $500  gown 
creates  a  demi-mondaine. 

But  these  falls  from  grace  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  dress  are  not  confined  to  the  poor. 
We  are  told  of  a  Russian  dancer  whose  dress 
bills  are  paid  by  two  financiers;  of  a  French 
actress  who  states  that  she  needs  three  lovers, 
one  for  her  hats,  one  for  her  lingerie,  and 
one  for  her  gowns;  and  a  close  inquiry  into 
the  "bridge  losses"  that  are  so  often  paid  in 
unconventional  ways  will  show  that  these  are 
dressmakers'  bills. 

It  is  not  a  love  of  beauty  that  inspires  these 
excesses.  Very  few  women  love  beauty,  or 
even  know  what  it  is.  Woman  does  not  de- 
sire to  be  beautifully  dressed,  but  to  be  more 
expensively  dressed  than  her  companions. 
She  wishes  to  insult  and  humiliate  them,  and 
so  "she  does  not  hesitate  to  give  full  play  to 
human  cruelty,  to  use  all  the  resources  of  the 
rich  husband  on  whom  she  preys  to  satisfy 
her  pride  and  to  apply  her  arrogant  ingenuity 
to  the  torture  of  her  sisters." 

The  remedy,  of  course,  is  a  compulsory  uni- 
form, and  we  must  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  that  effect.  The  total  annual 
cost  of  a  woman's  dress,  within  and  without, 
must  be  confined  to  $150.     How  about  khaki  ? 


The  absent-mindedness  of  the  eminent  theo- 
logian, Augustus  Neander,  was  proverbial. 
One  day  he  imagined  himself  lame,  because, 
as  he  went  through  the  streets,  he  walked 
with  one  foot  in  the  gutter  without  noticing 
it.  Finding  that  the  lodging  rooms  where 
he  had  lived  for  over  a  year  were  too 
far  from  the  university,  he  removed  to  nearer 
and  more  conveniently  situated  rooms,  but 
still  daily  continued  to  pass  the  new  resi- 
dence and  walk  the  old  accustomed  way. 


"Do  you  always  keep  the  promises  you 
make  before  election?"  "Well,"  replied  Sena- 
tor Sorghum,  "I  do  my  best.  If  I  can't  keep 
them  I  am  willing  to  make  them  over  again 
as  often  as  may  be  desired." — Washington 
Star. 


THE  MENDING  CLUB 

521  Sutter  St.,  near  Powell    -   San  Francisco 

All  kinds  of  Mending,  Repairing.  Alterations, 
Remodeling,  Plain  Sewing.  Boudoir  Sets.  Cur- 
tains. Pillows.  Laundry  and  Fancy  Bags. 

LADIES'  TAILORED  SUITS  MADE  INTO 
ONE  PIECE  DRESSES 

BACHELOR'S  DARNING  AND  MENDING 

MEN'S  SHIRTS  REPAIRED  A  SPECIALTY 


U.S.MaflS.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA, VENTURA 

AUSTRALIA 

Honolulu  —  Samoa 

g^TDaro  Nov.  28,  Dec  19,   Jan.  9 

LOWEST  RATES  OP  PASSAGEI  Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.,  673  Wit.SL,S.r.rtai  Sitter  648 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  ANNIE  LAZAR,  deceased— No.  21,306: 

Dept.  9. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  estate  of  ANNIE  LAZAR,  de- 
ceased, to  the  creditors  of  and  all  persons  haying 
claims  against  the  said  decedent,  to  file  them  with 
the  necessary  vouchers  within  four  (4)  months 
after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice  in  the  office 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State 
of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  or  to  exhibit  them  with  the  neces- 
sary vouchers  within  four  (4)  months  after  the 
first  publication  of  this  notice  to  the  said  adminis- 
Jf?-01"  ~at  ""  office  °f  nis  attorneys,  Buckley  & 
OKceffe,  Room  347-348,  Russ  Building,  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  which  said 
omce  the  undersigned  selects  as  his  place  of  busi- 
«vru%  T,m?^<:rs  c°nn<:cted  with  said  estate  of 
ANNIE  LAZAR,    deceased. 

,  .    .  .  JULIUS   LAZAR, 

Administrator    of   the    estate    of   Annie   Lazar,    de- 

ce-scd. 

Dated,  San   Francisco,   October    19     1916 
BUCKLEY   &   O'KEEFFE, 

Attorneys  for  Administrator. 


^<|§|§fz\  FOUR 

°~      ~~      GATEWAYS 
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FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


ii 


Ogden  Route    Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route"— 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


"El  PaSO  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

A  stout,  baggage-laden,  old  English  gentle- 
man was  trying  to  make  a  hurried  exit  from 
a  railway  carriage.  At  the  door  he  stumbled 
on  the  foot  of  a  brawny  Scot.  "Hoots,  toots, 
mon!"  groaned  the  Highlander.  "Canna  ye 
look  whaur  ye're  going?  Hoot,  mon  hoot!" 
The  burdened  traveler  slammed  the  door  be- 
hind him  and  shouted  through  the  window : 
"Hoot  yourself  !  I  am  a  traveler,  not  an  au- 
tomobile." 


Two  English  workmen  were  discussing  the 
war.  "It'll  be  an  awful  long  job,  Sam,"  said 
one.  "It  will,"  replied  the  other.  "You  see, 
these  Germans  is  takin'  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Russian  prisoners,  and  the  Russians 
is  takin'  thousands  and  thousands  of  German 
prisoners.  If  it  keeps  on,  all  the  Russians 
will  be  in  Germany  and  all  the  Germans  in 
Russia.  And  then  they'll  start  all  over  again, 
fightin'  to  get  back  their  'omes !" 


The  reform  warden  always  made  it  a  point 
1  to  give  each  new  arrival  a  chance  to  do  the 
I  work  with  which  he  was  familiar,  if  the  peni- 
tentiary dealt  in  his  line.  A  tailor  named 
Levinski  arrived,  and  it  was  ordered  that  he 
be  employed  at  that  trade,  if  there  was  an 
■  opening.  There  wasn't.  He  was  asked  if  he 
was  adept  at  anything  else.  "Yes,"  he  re- 
i  plied,  with  a  smile,  "I  am  a  crackerjack  trav- 
eling  salesman." 


over,    that "      The    prisoner    broke    in    at 

this  juncture.  "Pawdon  me,  jedge,"  he  de- 
clared, "but  whut's  de  use  en  yo'  folks  wastin' 
all  er  dis  yere  legalish  talk?  I'se  done  made 
up  mah  mind  ter  say  I  done  hit  enyhow." 


The  north-country  policeman  is  usually  not 
without  humor  of  a  kind,  although  perhaps 
his  answers  are  occasionally  unconsciously 
amusing.  An  English  tourist  was  doing  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  and,  foregathering  with 
the  village  policeman  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  he  said :  "I  suppose  you  have  some 
pretty  long  tramps  in  this  district,  my  man?" 
"YVeel,  I'm  thinking,"  replied  the  worthy 
keeper  of  the  peace,  as  he  surveyed  the 
lengthy  stranger  with  somewhat  sarcastic 
eyes,  "you're  the  longest  I've  seen  yet." 


The  local  bigwig's  presence  in  the  chair  at 
an  entertainment  was  desired,  and  two  of  the 
organizers  waited  upon  him  with  a  deferential 
request.  The  required  promise  was  duly  ob- 
tained. "You  may  rely  upon  me,"  said  the  big 
man.  "Friday,  the  25th,  in  the  parish  room. 
It's  quite  an  unsectarian  affair,  I  suppose  ?" 
"Bless  your  'eart,  sir,"  came  the  reply,  "the 
place  was  lime-washed  only  last  week.  You 
won't  find  nothing  of  the  kind  on  the  prem- 
ises." 


At  a  colored  folks'  party  in  Mobile  the 
youngsters  were  playing  a  game  which  con- 
sisted of  everybody  in  the  room  making  a 
face,  the  one  making  the  worst  face  to  receive 
a  prize.  They  all  did  their  level  best.  The 
boy  acting  as  master  of  ceremonies  went  up 
to  one  of  the  most  diminutive  pickaninnies 
present  and  said :  "Well,  Martha  Jones,  I 
think  yo'  has  won  de  prize."  "What  yo' 
talkin'  'bout?"  asked  Martha.  "I  aint  been  a 
piayin'." 


The  pale-faced  passenger  looked  out  of  the 
car  window  with  exceeding  interest.  Finally 
he  turned  to  his  seat  mate.  "You  likely  think 
I  never  rode  in  the  cars  before,"  he  said,  "but 
the  fact  is,  pardner,  I  just  got  out  of  prison 
this  mornin',  and  it  does  me  good  to  look 
around.  It  is  goin'  to  be  mighty  tough, 
though,  facin'  my  old-time  friends.  I  'spose, 
though,  you  aint  got  much  idea  how  a  man 
feels  in  a  case  like  that."  "Perhaps  I  have 
a  better  idea  of  your  feelings  than  you 
think,"  said  the  other  gentleman  with  a  sad 
smile.  "I  am  just  getting  home  from  Con- 
gress." 


An  ex-Member  of  Parliament  who  contested 
a  Highland  constituency  tells  the  following 
anecdote:  "Once,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing 
day's  canvass,  I  tackled  a  dissenting  minister, 
who  was  very  keen  upon  the  subject  of 
getting  the  bishops  out  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  in  pursuance  of  his  favorite  hobby  he 
asked  me:  'Well,  sir,  what  are  you  prepared 
to  do  about  the  bishops?'  I  was  irritated  and 
fatigued  by  my  day's  work,  and  I  testily  mut- 
tered :  'Oh,  hang  the  bishops !'  The  minister 
bowed  and  replied :  'Well,  sir,  you  go  rather 
beyond  me  there.  I  canna  undertake  to  go  al- 
together that  length  with  you,  but  ye  shall  hae 
my  vote.'  " 


A  member  of  Congress,  a  new  man  and 
therefore  not  widely  known  in  Washington, 
found  himself  one  day  in  the  hands  of  a 
barber  of  the  proverbially  talkative  sort  who 
was  employed  in  a  Washington  hostelry. 
"You  have  a  large  head,  sir,"  observed  the 
barber,  as  he  was  trimming  the  locks  of  the 
statesman.  "It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
large  head,  for  a  large  head  means  a  large 
brain,  and  a  large  brain  is  the  most  useful 
thing  a  man  can  have,  for  it  nourishes  the 
roots  of  the  hair." 


The  beautiful  lady  interviewed  a  fortune- 
teller on  the  usual  subjects.  "Lady,"  said  the 
clairvoyant,  "you  will  visit  foreign  lands  and 
the  courts  of  the  kings  and  queens.  You  will 
conquer  all  rivals  and  marry  the  man  of  your 
choice.  He  will  be  tall  and  dark  and  aristo- 
cratic looking."  "And  young?"  interrupted 
the  lady.  "Yes,  and  very  rich."  The  beauti- 
ful lady  grasped  the  fortune-teller's  hands 
and  pressed  them  hard.  "Thank  you,"  she 
said.  "Now  tell  me  one  thing  more.  How 
shall  I  get  rid  of  my  present  husband?" 


%  As  rats  did  much  damage  to  his  papers, 
the  Hindu  clerk  in  charge  of  the  official 
documents  in  one  of  the  more  remote  In- 
dian towns  obtained  permission  to  keep  two 
cats,  the  larger  of  them  receiving  rather  bet- 
ter rations.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  head  office 
at  Delhi  received  this  dispatch:  "I  have  the 
honor   to   inform   you   that   the   senior   cat   is 

■  absent  without  leave.  What  shall  I  do?"  To 
this  problem  there  was  vouchsafed  no  answer. 
After  waiting  a  few  days,  the  Hindu  sent  ofi 
a  proposal.  "In  re  absentee  cat.  I  propose 
to  promote  the  junior  cat,   and  in  the  mean- 

!  time  to  take  into  government  service  a  proba- 
tioner cat  on  full  rations." 


In  carrying  on  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany  President  Wilson  humors  Germany 
as  the  wife  humored  the  husband  who  didn't 
get  home  from  his  lodge's  annual  banquet  till 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  banqueter  let 
himself  in  noisily,  and  then  he  began  to  growl 
and  swear  at  a  fearful  rate  down  in  the  hall. 
"What's  the  matter  ?"  called  his  wife.  "Mat- 
ter ish,"  the  banqueter  calleu  back,  "there's 
two  hat-racks  down  here,  and  I — hie — dunno 
which  t'  hang  my  hat  on."  His  wife  laughed, 
and  said  in  soothing  tones :  "But,  dear, 
you've  got  two  hats,  haven't  you  ?  Hang  one 
on  each  rack  and  come  on  up  to  bed.  I 
know  you're  tired." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Stronger  Sex. 
Poor  Algernon  made  bold  to  eat 

A   piece   of   ordinary   pie; 
It  brought   him   misery  complete, 

He   almost    thought   that    he    would   die. 

Qarinda,    on   the   other   hand, 

When  it  was  ninety  in  the  shade, 

Ate   chocolates    which   she   said    were  "grand," 
And  washed  them  down  with  lemonade. 

She  took  ice-cream  with   syrup   pink 
Until  there  was  no  keeping  count; 

She    quite   exhausted,    people   think, 
The  menu  at  the  soda  fount. 

With    salted   almonds   she   made  free, 
She  swallowed   pickles   by  the  score. 

A  salad  she  effaced  with  glee, 
And  then    serenely   ordered   more. 

Now  why  does  nature  thus  contrive 
The  boasted  strength  of  man  to  flout? 

Why    does    Clarinda   thus   survive, 
While  Algernon   is  down   and   out? 

— Washington    Star. 


Ephraim  Jones  was  charged  with  stealing  a 
dozen  and  a  half  jars  of  peach  jelly  from 
Mrs.  Watson's  cellar.  He  stood  in  humble 
silence  while  the  arresting  officer  and  the 
judge  discussed  the  demerits  of  the  case. 
"He  did  it  all  right,  your  honor,"  said  the 
policeman.  "I  was  watching  him  when  his 
head  peeped  through  the  door.  His  arras 
were  filled  with  jars."  "Yes,"  commented 
Judge  Briles.  "From  all  I  can  understand, 
this  prisoner  deliberately  broke  into  that  cel- 
lar, waited  until  he  thought  the  coast  was 
clear,  and  then  grabbed  up  as  much  as  he 
could  carry.     Ethically,   it  is  apparent,   more- 


The  Concord  Hymn. 
(Revised    by    Secretary    Baker.) 
By   the   rude   bridge   that    arched    the   flood, 

Their  rag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here    once    the    embattled    horse    thieves    stood 
And  fired,  half  shot,   upon  the  world. 

The   foe  long  since  in  silence  slept, 
Alike   our   ragged   cutthroats  sleep; 

And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 

Down  the  dark  stream  where  they  stole  sheep. 

Oh   this   green   bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 

We  set  today  a  votive  stone, 
That   memory   may    their   crimes   redeem, 

Since  to  the  "pen"  they  should  have  gone. 

Spirit    who    made   those    bandits   dare 

To    rifle   churches,    and    to   be 
Worse  than  the  greasers  anywhere, 

You   must    apologize   to    me! 

— Muncie   National  Republican. 


Happy  Mr.  Brown. 
"Mr.   Brown's  in  good  spirits,"  they  said,  and  we 
knew 
There  was  cause  for  his  not  feeling  down; 
'Twould   have  been  rather  queer  if  he  hadn't   felt 
glad 
When    the    best    of    good    spirits    were    in    Mr. 
Brown.  — Canadian   Courier. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle    of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San   Francisco   will  be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  De  Pue  have  announced 
'he  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Correnah 
te  Pue,  and  Mr.  John  Neville,  Miss  De  Pue  is 
the  sister  of  Miss  Elva  De  Pue.  Mr.  Neville  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Captain  John  Pym  Neville 
and  Mrs.  Neville.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
next  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Eritton  of  Washington 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Catherine  Britton,  and  Prince  Alfred  Hohcn- 
lohe  of  Austria.  Miss  Eritton  is  the  sister  of 
Miss  Margaret  Eritton.  Prince  Hohenlohe  is  an 
attache  of  the  Austrian  consulate  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  has  resided  here  for  several  months. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  next  March. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Kate  Brigham  and  Mr. 
Harold  Ebright  was  solemnized  Saturday  after- 
noon at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  Rev. 
Arch  Perrin  officiated.  Miss  Katharine  Donohoe 
was  the  maid  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaid  was 
Miss  Louise  Boyd.  Mr.  Arthur  Markwart  was  the 
best  man  and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  William 
Brigham,  Mr.  Alfred  Hays,  Mr.  Alfred  Swiner- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Oliver  Wyman.  Mrs.  Ebright  is 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Brigham  and 
the  sister  of  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Kempff  and  of  Mr. 
William  Brigham.  Mr.  Ebright  is  the  brother  of 
Dr.  George  Ebright.  Upon  their  return  from 
their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ebright  will  re- 
side in   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd  gave  a  reception 
Saturday  afternoon  in  compliment  to  theii 
daughter,  Miss  Jean  Boyd.  Those  who  assisted  in 
receiving  the  guests  included  Mrs.  Jonathan  G. 
Kittle,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Foster,  Mrs.  William 
Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lans- 
dale,  Miss  Mary  Boardman,  Miss  Ethel  Lilley, 
Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Hunt,  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  Miss  Jean 
Wheeler,  Miss  Amy  Requa,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld, 
Miss  Miriam  Beaver,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett, 
and   Miss  Cara   Coleman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lilburn  Eyre  entertained 
a  group  of  friends  at  dinner  Saturday  evening  at 
their  home  on   Buchanan  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly  gave  a  tea 
Sunday  afternoon  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  William  Lassiter  gave  a  tea  Thursday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pierce  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  gave  a 
dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
man Gade,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Latham  McMuIlin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward 
McNear,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy. 

Mrs.  E.  Grahame  Parker  gave  a  tea  Thursday 
afternoon  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of 
Lady  Mawson.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Charles  Weller,  Mrs.  Walter 
Kamm,  Mrs.  John  Gallois,  Mrs.  Philip  Kamm, 
Mrs.  Del  Prat,  Mrs.  James  Howell,  Mrs.  Charles 
Beadon,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Pinckney  Helm. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Clampett  gave  a  tea  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  on    Clay   Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  N.  Felton  entertained  informally 
at  luncheon  Friday  at  her  apartments  on  Cali- 
fornia Street. 

Lieutenant  James  B.  Howell  and  Mrs.  Howell 
gave  a  dinner  Monday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Vallejo    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Sr.,  gave  a 
dinner  Friday  evening  at  the  Clift  Hotel.  Theii 
guests  included  Miss  Katharine  Donohoe,  Miss 
Christine  Donohoe,  Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  Mr.  Wil-' 
berforce  Williams,  Mr.  John  Kittle,  Mr.  Berreda 
Sherman,    and    Mr.    Harry    Gogarty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  luncbeor- 
Sunday  in  Burlingame  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Herman    F.    Gade. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Denman  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  com 
pUment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mein. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  her  home  at  Fort  Mason  in  honor  of 
Major   William   D.   Connor  and   Mrs.    Connor. 

Miss  Marion  Leigh  Mailliard  gave  a  luncheon 
Friday  at  her  home  on  Gough  Street  in  honor  oi 
Miss  Miriam  Beaver.  Her  guests  included  Mise 
Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Miss  Alice 
Keeler,  Miss  Mary  Boardman,  Miss  Helen  St. 
Goar,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss 
Marion  Baker.  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  and  Miss 
Elena    Eyre. 

Dr.  Edward  Erie  Brownell  and  Mrs.  Brownell 
entertained    at    dinner    last    Wednesday    evening   at 


the  Palace  Hotel.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  Danforth  Boardman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tames  Hall  Bishop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius 
Browne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Griffin  Johnston,  and 
Mr.    and   Mrs.    Frederick  Magee. 

Miss  Correnah  De  Pue  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street  in 
honor  of  Miss  Helen  Garritt.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  William  Mayo  Xewhall,  Jr.,  Miss  Beatrice 
Nickel.  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  Miss  Ruth  Zeile. 
Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Natalie  Campbell, 
Miss  Phyllis  de  Young,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin, 
and   Miss  Leslie  Miller. 

Captain  John  T.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith  enter- 
tained informally  at  dinner  Thursday  evening  in 
compliment  to  Colonel  Richmond  Davis  and  Mrs. 
Davis,  their  guests  including  Major  Ernest  R. 
Tilton  and  Mrs.  Tilton,  and  Major  Robert  Aber- 
nethy  and  Mrs.  Abernethy. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway.  Bidden  to  the 
affair  were  Miss  Helen  Jones,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia, 
Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Baron  Frederick  von 
Schroeder,  and   Mr.  Heine  von   Schroeder. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street.  Her 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell, 
Jr..  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker.  Mr. 
Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  Rennie  Pierre 
Schwerin,   and    Mr.    Lansing   Mi2ner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  dinner 
last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 
Their  guests  were  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss 
Emily  Pope,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Hopkins,  Mr.  Douglas  Alexander,  Mr.  Ed- 
munds Lyman,  Mr.  Robert  Fife,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Coleman. 

Mrs-  Clara  L.  Darling  entertained  informally  at 
uncheon  Friday  afternoon,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Thurlow  McMuIlin.  Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Dutton, 
and  Mrs.  Guy  L.    Edie. 

Countess  del  Valle  de  Salazar  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Conchita  Sepulveda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  entertained  in- 
formally at  dinner  Monday  evening,  their  guests 
including  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  Miss  Julia 
Van   Fleet,   and    Miss  Jean   Wheeler. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Mane  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon Monday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne.  Mrs.  William  G. 
Irwin.  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  and  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton  Stone  Wallace. 

Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  of  London  was  hostess 
at  a  luncheon  on  Friday  at  Cloyne  Court,  Berke- 
ley, the  guest  of  honor  being  Mrs.  Herbert 
Hoover. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  gave  a  supper- 
dance  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in 
compliment  to  their  daughter,  Miss  Ethel  Lilley- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  din- 
ner Sunday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  F. 
Gade,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome 
Landfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum,  Mrs.  A. 
Mountenay  Jephson,  Mr.  Tbornwell  Mullally,  and 
Mr.   Roderick  MacCleay. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Beauclerk  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon last  Friday  at  Cloyne  Court,  Berkeley,  in 
honor  of  Lady  Mawson,  who  recently  arrived  from 
Vustralia  en  route  to  London.  Covers  were  laid 
for  twelve. 

■Ir.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Porter  Bishop  gave  a 
dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Scott 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  entertained 
at  dinner  Monday  evening,  their  guests  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank 
Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  and  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Samuel    Knight. 

Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  tea  on  Saturday  in  Berkeley. 
Among  those  present  were  Mrs.  Edgar  De  Pue, 
Mrs.  Edward  C  Wright,  Mrs.  Sidney  Goman, 
Mrs.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Mrs.  Ray  Lyman  Wil- 
bur, Mrs.  Theodore  Hoover,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Hammon, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Gregory,  Mrs.  Walter  Gibbons,  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Hewlett,  Mme.  Antonia  de  Grassi,  Mrs.  E. 
T.  McCormack,  Mrs.  Charles  Merrill,  and  Mrs, 
Charles  Dax-idson. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Pringle  has  gone  East  to  join 
her  daughters.  Miss  Nina  Pringle  and  Mrs.  Morris 
Houghton,  at  the  latter's  home  in  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  Max  Garber  and  her  little  daughter,  Gene- 
vieve   Williar    Garber,    have   arrived    in    San    Fran- 
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cisco  and  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Williar  at  their  home  on  Vallejo  Street. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  is  visiting  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara from  her  home  in   San   Mateo. 

Major  Sherwood  Cheney,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has 
been  stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth  since  leaving 
San  Francisco,  has  recently  been  ordered  to  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  where  he  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  is  spending  a  few  days 
in   San  Francisco  from  her  home  in  Monterey. 

Mr.  E.  Duplessis  Beylard  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit   in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Gade  spent  the  week-end 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  at  their 
home    in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  have  gone  to 
Yosemite    for   a  visit   of   several    days. 

Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Bryant  Crockett,  who  are  visiting  Mrs.  Harold 
Sewall  in  Bath,  Maine,  have  recently  motored  with 
Mrs.  Sewall  through  the  White  Mountains  and 
into  Canada. 

Captain  Alfred  Bjornstad,  U.  S.  A,  and  Mrs. 
Bjornstad  will  spend  the  winter  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  left  last 
Wednesday  for  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

Miss  Josephine  Parrott  recently  spent  a  few 
days  in  San  Francisco  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Piatt 
Kent  at  her  home  on  Green  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  McFarlane.  who  are  visit- 
ing here  from  their  home  in  Honolulu,  have  taker 
an   apartment    at    Stanford    Court. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  have  closed 
their  home  in  San  Rafael  and  have  taken  an 
apartment  at  the  Hillcrest  for  the  winter  months. 

The  Misses  Edith  and  Helen  Chesebrough  are 
visiting  in  Rye,  New  York,  as  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham.  They  recently  visited 
Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin  at  her  home  in  Newport. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Mill  Valley  from  a  visit  in  New 
York  with  Mrs.  White's  brother-in-law  and  sister, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Metcalfe  Symmes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  returned  last 
week   from   a  brief  trip  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  John  McMuIlin  has  taken  an  apartment  on 
East  Fifty-Fifth  Street,  New  York,  where  he  will 
reside    permanently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  will  pass  the 
winter  months  in  San  Francisco,  having  taken  a 
house  on  Washington  and  Gough   Streets. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Miss 
Marion  Crocker,  and  Miss  Kate  Crocker  sailed 
from  France  Tuesday  and  will  make  a  brief  visit 
in    New   York  before   returning  to   California. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  spent  the  week-end  in  Ather- 
ton  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Talbot  Walker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  Bridgman,  who  have  been 
living  in  Chile  for  several  monthSj  will  go  to  New 
York  in  December  to  reside  there  permanently. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  and  Miss  Helen  Garritt 
left   Friday    for   New   York. 

Lady  Thomas  Fermor  Hesketh  spent  the  week- 
end in  Burlingame  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard    McCreary. 

Mr.  William  Parrott  left  Thursday  for  New 
York,  where  he  will  visit  his  mother,  Mrs.  John 
Parrott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger,  Mr.  John 
Cunningham,  Mr.  James  Athearn  Folger,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  Peter  Folger  returned  Tuesday  to  their  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue,  after  having  passed  the  sum- 
mer months  in  Woodside. 

Lieutenant  William  A.  Glassford,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Glassford.  who  have  been  in  San  Diego,  will 
leave  in  the  near  future  for  Bremerton,  where 
Lieutenant  Glassford  will  join  the  cruiser  Pitts- 
burg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  and  Mr.  E.  W. 
Hopkins    left    Thursday   for   a  visit  to   New  York. 

Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
have  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  a  visit  tc 
St.    Louis. 

Mr.  Harry  Miller,  Mr.  Alfred  Woolsey,  and  Mr. 
John  Owen  Miller  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
Gables  on  Clay  Street  for  the  winter  months. 

Mrs.  Herman  Oelrichs  left  Tuesday  for  hei 
home  in  New  York,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San 
Francisco. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  and  Mrs.  Andre  Lord  have 
taken  an  apartment  together  on  Madison  Avenue 
in  New  York.  Miss  Bull  will  return  to  California 
in  January. 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    Loyall   McLaren   have  taken  pos- 


session   of    the    home    they    recently    purchased    in 
Claremont    Court,    Berkeley. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Russ  and  Mrs.  Ruby  Bond  have 
gone  East  to  remain  until  after  the  holidays. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilman  Norris  has  returned  to  her 
Long  Island  home  from  a  visit  in  Washington 
with  her  brother-in-law  and  sister.  Lieutenant 
Charles  Conway  Hartigan  and  Mrs.  Hartigan. 
Lieutenant  Hartigan  has  recently  been  ordered  to 
Washington,  where  he  will  be  stationed  for  two 
years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Johnson  have  taken  a  house 
on  Pierce  Street  for  the  winter  season. 

Major  William  D.  Connor,  U.  S.  A.,  anil  Mrs. 
Connor  sailed  Monday   for  Manila. 

\icomtesse  Philippe  de  Tristan  and  her  little 
son  have  arrived  in  New  York,  where,  with  Vi- 
comte  de  Tristan,  they  will  spend  the  winter. 
During  her  visit  in  California  Vicomtesse  de 
Tristan  was  the  guest  of  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Abby    M.    Parrott,   in    San   Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Treat  are  passing  several 
weeks  in  New  York  and  Washington. 

Lieutenant  James  Lawrence  Kaufman,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Mrs.  Kaufman,  who  have  been  stationed  at 
Annapolis  for  the  past  two  years,  will  leave  shortly 
for   Texas  to   reside. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Rickard  of  London  is  visiting  Mrs. 
George  W.  McNear,  Sr.,  at  her  home  in  Oak-, 
land. 

Miss  Mary  Pierce  and  Miss  Lucy  Pierce  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Berkeley  from  a  fort- 
night's motor  trip  south  as  the  guests  of  Lieu- 
tenant H.  C.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Davis.  The  longest* 
stay  was  made  in  San  Diego  in  order  to  see  the 
Exposition,  with  shorter  stops  at  Los  Angeles  and 
Santa   Barbara. 

Miss  Ruth  Zeile  and  Miss  Genevieve  Bothir 
left  Wednesday  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
the   East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Peterson  of  Belvedere 
have  taken  apartments  at  Stanford  Court  for  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sonntag  of  New  York  arrived  early 
in  the  week  at  Cloyne  Court,  Berkeley,  where  she 
will    remain  through   the  winter  months. 


■'■■ 
■ 


Children's  Street  Fair. 

On  Saturday,  December  2d,  Pacific  Avenue 
between  Walnut  and  Laurel  Streets  will  be 
closed  and  booths  will  be  erected  on  either 
side  for  a  "street  fair'  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orphan  children  of  France.  It  is  to  be  a  chil- 
dren's affair,  the  originators  being  the  little 
Misses  Adelaide  Griffith,  Jean  Howard.  Jane 
Carrigan,  Isabel  Sherman,  Frances  Kellan 
Lucy   Sherman,  and  Yvonne  Harvey. 

Many  articles  of  the  children's  own  manu- 
facture will  be  offered  for  sale,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  reap  a  substantial  fund,  all  of  which 
will  go  for  the  purpose  above  stated. 
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THE  CITY   IN  GENERAL. 


The  University  of  California  extension  di- 
ision  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  has 
rranged  a  new  course  in  law  for  women. 
Irs.  E.  D.  Pratt  will  be  the  instructor.  The 
ourse  will  begin  in  San  Francisco  on  No- 
ember  9th.  

The  railroad  commission  has  issued  an   or- 
er  reducing  all  classes  of  freight  rates  from 
an  Francisco  Bay  points  and  San  Jose  to  the 
1  lest  side   of  the  Sacramento   Valley   between 
Voodland    and    Tehama    and    to    the    Oregon 
I  |ne.     The  order  was  the  result  of  a  long  in- 
vestigation in  which  all  the  interested  parties 
I  larticipated.  

I  Mr.  D.  P.  Doak  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Doak  have 
|  etired  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company. 

"he  price  received  by  them  for  their  holding? 
j  s  said  to  be  $1,840,000.  The  Doak  stock, 
■  vhich  is  said  to  have  brought   $300  a  share, 

i.oes  to  Wilson  and  William  Pigott  of  Seattle. 


i  Mayor  Rolph,  the  board  of  supervisors, 
ind  representatives  of  San  Mateo  County 
lave  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  consolida- 
ion  of  the  counties  and  to  compose  the  dif- 
erences  that  have  risen.  The  whole  ground 
vas  covered,  and  while  no  definite  decision 
vas  reached,  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the 
hief  difficulties  of  the  proposal  were  success- 
ully  removed.  

The  secretary  of  the  Retail  Grocers'  Asso- 
iation  of  San  Francisco  has  given  notice  of 
i  general  increase  of  prices  of  from  ten  to 
wenty  per  cent,  to  take  effect  in  December, 
"his  announcement  followed  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association,  when  the  grocers  of 
f  he  city  decided  that  they  were  unable  to  ab- 
;orb  the  increase  in  jobbers'  prices  out  of 
I  heir  own  dwindling  profits  and  that  they 
nust  transfer  the  burden  to   their  customers. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  offered  a 
I  eward  of  $500  for  information  leading  to  the 
irrest  and  conviction  of  persons  guilty  of 
ilacing  ill-smelling  chemicals  in  the  open- 
.hop  restaurants  of  San  Francisco.  The  chiet 
if  police  is  now  making  inquiries  at  the  drug 
tores  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  identity 
jf  recent  purchasers  of  valerian,  ammonia, 
ind  iodoform,  these  being  the  chemicals  that 
are  said  to  have  been  used. 


M.  J.  McGuire,  business  agent  of  the  Boiler- 
t  nakers'  Union,  has  given  notice  that  his  union 
vill   ask   the   Building  Trades   Council   to  call 
l>ff     all    union    mechanics     from    the     Hetch 
Jrletchy  work  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  lay  the 
-11*25  feet  of  pipe  contracted  for  by  the  West- 
ern   Pipe    and    Steel    Company    of    Richmond. 
The    fact    that    the    Richmond    plant    is    non- 
union   is    not    the   only   reason    for   organized 
labor's  objection  to  the  contract,  according  to 
McGuire,    who    said    that    before    the    Hetch 
Hetchy    bonds    were    voted    assurances    were 
iven  that  home  industry  would  be  given  first 
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choice    throughout   the    work.      The  -pipe    will 
not  be  laid  until  next  March. 


The  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  is  about  to  undertake  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  municipal  railway  system  of  the 
city.  It  was  intended  that  this  should  be  done 
by  the  New  York  experts  whose  report  on 
the  other  city  departments  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, but  it  was  found  that  such  an  investi- 
gation had  not  been  included  in  the  original 
estimate  and  that  it  would  cost  an  additional 
$5000  to  perform  it.  The  new  local  bureau 
will  now  go  into  the  matter  fully  to  deter- 
mine the  efficiency  of  the  system. 


Mr.  George  Skaller,  chairman  of  the  trans- 
portation committee  of  the  Civic  League  of 
Improvement  Clubs,  has  estimated  that  the 
United  Railroads  would  pay  $1,000,000  a 
year  on  their  purchase  price  if  acquired  by 
the  city.  A  purchase  plan  is  now  being 
worked  out  by  the  City  Engineer. 


Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco on  November  7th  and  accepted  the  hos- 
pitality of  various  city  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions- He  leaves  for  New  Zealand  in  a  few 
days  to  join  his  ship,  the  Aurora,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  rescue  ten  of  his  companions  who 
were  left  in  the  polar  ice.  He  hopes  to  reacb 
them  late  in  January- 


Reception  to  Convent  Alumnae. 
On  Friday  evening  of  this  week,  Novem- 
ber 10th,  a  reception  is  being  held  in  the 
Colonial  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
for  the  alumna  of  local  convents  and  their 
friends.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
further  the  organization  of  Catholic  young 
women  and  to  arouse  a  more  widespread  in- 
terest among  them  in  Catholic  education  in 
all  of  its  branches.  Archbishop  Hanna  will 
preside,  and  the  meeting  will  be  addressed 
by  Rev.  John  W.  Sullivan,  Rev.  Father  Cyril, 
O.  F.  M.,  and  Mr.  Michael  Williams.  -  — 
Catholic  young  women,  whether  convent  grad 
uates  or  not,  are  invited  and  earnestly  re- 
quested to  attend. 


Wismer-Hughes  Concerts. 
Hother  Wismer  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hughes 
will  give  their  second  Sonata  recital  of  the 
season  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  21st, 
at  Sorosis  Auditorium.  Compositions  of 
Schumann,  Chopin,  Max  Bruch,  Felix  Wein- 
gartner,  Sauret,  and  Bossi  will  make  up  a 
splendid  programme,  and  Mrs.  Marie  Par- 
tridge Price,  soprano,  will  sing  a  group  of 
interesting  songs. 


HUNTING  THE  WHALE. 
From  Roy  Chapman  Andrews'  Stirring  Book. 


It  was  11  o'clock  before  we  raised  another 
spout,  but  this  animal  was  blowing  frequently 
and  the  great  cloud  of  birds  hovering  about 
showed  that  he  was  "on  feed."  He  was  run- 
ning fast,  but  seldom  stayed  down  long,  his 
high,  sickle-shaped  dorsal  fin  cutting  the  sur- 
face first  in  one  direction,  then  in  another,  but 
always  the  centre  of  a  screaming  flock  of 
birds  which  sometimes  swept  downward  in  a 
cloud,  dipping  into  the  waves  and  rising  again, 
the  water  flashing  in  myriads  of  crystal  drops 
from  their  brown  wings. 

As  we  came  close  we  saw  that  the  whale 
was  in  a  school  of  sardines,  the  fish  fran- 
tically dashing  here  and  there,  often  jumping 
clear  out  of  the  water  and  causing  their  huge 
pursuer  a  deal  of  trouble  to  follow  their 
quick  turnings.  But  he  managed  his  lithe 
body  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  ever  before 
the  fish  left  him  many  yards  behind  was 
plowing  after  them,  his  great  tail  sending  the 
water  in  swirling  green  patches  astern. 

We  were  going  at  full  speed  and  came  down 
to  half  when  a  hundred  fathoms  away,  but  we 
could  not  take  it  slow,  for  the  whale  was 
running  directly  from  us.  I  got  two  pictures 
of  the  birds,  and  from  where  I  was  standing 
beside  the  gun  could  plainly  follow  the  ani- 
mal in  his  course.  As  he  rose  about  sixty 
fathoms  ahead  and  turned  to  go  down,  his 
back  came  into  view  and  just  behind  the  fin 
a  large  white  mark  was  visible. 

"That's  a  harpoon  scar,"  said  Andersen. 
"It  is  a  bad  sign.  He  may  give  us  a  run  for 
it,  after  all." 

The  engines  were  at  dead  slow  now,  for  the 
whale  had  surely  seen  us  and  might  double 
under  water,  coming  up  astern.  Andersen  was 
ready  at  the  gun,  swinging  the  huge  weapon 
slightly  to  and  fro,  his  feet  braced,  every  few 
seconds  calling  out  to  the  bo's'n  aloft,  "Miye 
masu  ka?"  (Do  you  see  him  ?) 

We  had  been  waiting  two  minutes  (it 
seemed  hours  when  the  bo's'n  shouted : 

"He's  coming.  He's  coming.  On  the  port 
bow." 

In  a  second  the  water  began  to  swirl  and 
boil  and  we  could  see  the  shadowy  form  rise 
almost  to  the  surface,  check  its  upward  rush, 
and  dash  along  parallel  with  the  ship. 

"Dame    (no   good),    dame,   he   won't   come 


up !"  exclaimed  Andersen.  "Mo  sukoshi  (a 
little  more)  speed,  mo  sukoshi  speed!  Dame, 
dame,  he's  leaving  us.  Half  speed,  half 
speed !" 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  intense  excitement 
of  those  few  minutes!  The  huge,  ghost-like 
figure  was  swimming  along  just  under  the  sur- 
face, not  five  feet  down,  aggravatingly  close 
but  as  well  protected  by  the  shallow  water- 
armor  as  though  it  had  been  of  steel.  An- 
dersen was  shouting  beside  me: 

"He  won't  come,  dame,  dame.  Yes.  now, 
now!     Look  out!     I  shoot,  I  shoot.'" 

In  the  mirror  of  my  camera  I  could  see  the 
enormous  gray  head  burst  from  the  water,  the 
blowholes  open  and  send  forth  a  cloud  of 
vapor,  and  the  slim  back  draw  itself  upward, 
the  water  streaming  from  the  high  fin  as  it 
cut  the  surface.  Andersen's  last  words  were 
drowned  in  the  crashing  roar  of  the  gun. 
Before  we  could  see  through  the  veil  of 
smoke  we  heard  the  sailors  shout,  "Shinda!" 
(dead),  and  the  next  instant  the  black  cloud 
drifted  away  showing  the  whale  lying  on  its 
side  motionless.  I  tried  to  change  the  plate 
in  my  camera,  but  before  the  slide  could  be 
drawn  and  the  shutter  reset,  the  animal  had 
sunk.  Apparently  it  had  been  killed  almost 
instantly,  for  the  rope  was  taut  and  hung 
straight  down. 

In  a  few  minutes  Andersen  gave  the  word 
to  haul  away,  and  the  engineer  started  the 
winch.  No  sooner  had  the  rattling  wheels 
ground  in  a  few  fathoms  than  we  saw  the 
line  slack  and  then  slowly  rise.  Faster  and 
faster  it  came,  the  water  dripping  in  little 
streams  from  its  vibrating  surface. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  whale  rose  about 
ninety  fathoms  ahead  and  blew,  the  blood 
welling  in  great  red  clots  from  its  spout  holes. 
He  lay  motionless  for  a  moment  and  then 
swung  about  and  swam  directly  toward  the 
vessel.  At  first  he  came  slowly,  but  his  speed 
was  increasing  every  moment.  When  almost 
opposite  us,  about  thirty  fathoms  away,  sud- 
denly, with  a  terrific  slash  of  his  tail,  he  half 
turned  on  his  side  and  dashed  directly  at  the 
ship. 

"Full  speed  astern !"  yelled  the  gunner, 
dancing  about  like  a  madman.  "He'll  sink 
us;  he'll  sink   us.'" 

The  whale  was  coming  at  tremendous  speed, 
half  buried  in  white  foam,  lashing  right  and 
left  with  his  enormous  flukes.  In  an  instant 
he  hit  us.  We  had  half  swung  about  and  he 
struck  a  glancing  blow  directly  amidships, 
keeling  the  little  vessel  far  over  and  making 
her  tremble  as  though  she  had  gone  on  the 
rocks ;  then  bumped  along  the  side,  running 
his  nose  squarely  into  the  propeller.  The 
whirling  blades  tore  great  strips  of  blubber 
from  his  snout  and  jaws  and  he  backed  off 
astern. 

Then  turning  about  with  his  entire  head 
projecting  from  the  water  like  the  bow  of  a 
submarine,  he  swam  parallel  with  the  ship. 
As  he  rushed  along  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
dark  head  in  the  mirror  of  my  camera  and 
pressed  the  button.  An  instant  later  the 
great  animal  rolled  on  his  side,  thrust  his  fin 
straight  upward,  and  sank.  It  had  been  his 
death  struggle  and  this  time  he  was  down 
for  good.  As  the  water  closed  over  the  dead 
whale  I  leaned  against  the  rail  trembling  with 
excitement,  the  perspiration  streaming  from 
my  face  and  body.  Andersen  was  shouting 
orders  in  English,  Norwegian,  and  Japanese, 
and  cursing  in  all  three  languages  at  once. 

I  think  none  of  us  realized  until  then  just 
what  a  narrow  escape  we  had  had.  If  the 
whale  had  struck  squarely  he  would  have  torn 
such  a  hole  in  the  steamer's  side  that  her 
sinking  would  have  been  a  matter  of  seconds. 
The  only  thing  that  saved  her  was  the  quick- 
ness of  the  man  at  the  wheel,  who  had  thrown 
the  vessel's  nose  about,  thus  letting  the  blow 
glance  from  her  side.  It  was  a  miracle  that 
the  propeller  blades  had  not  been  broken  w. 
bent  so  badly  as  to  disable  us ;  why  they  were 
not  even  injured  no  one  can  tell — it  was  sim- 
ply the  luck  that  has  always  followed  this 
vessel  since  Captain  Andersen  came  aboard. 
— From  "Whale  Hunting  with  Gun  and 
Camera,"  by  Roy  Chapman  Andrews.  Pub- 
lished by  D,  Appleton  &  Co. 


Ice  Skating  at  the  'Winter  Garden. 

This  crisp  November  weather  is  just  the 
thing  for  ice-skating,  and  the  Winter  Garden, 
with  its  big,  glassy  surface,  is  the  place  where 
hundreds  of  devotees  of  the  steel  runner 
gather  every  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening. 
The  exhibitions  given  by  Norval  Baptie,  the 
"speed  king."  Gladys  Lamb,  the  "Pavlowa  of 
the  Ice,"  and  Isabella  Smith,  Etta  Franklin, 
Corinne  Rousseau,  and  Cecile  Rousseau,  the 
quartet  of  ballet  girls,  still  continue  to  please 
the  patrons  of  the  Winter  Garden  every  after- 
noon and  evening. 

Monday  night  there  will  be  a  half-mile  race 
for  mixed  couples  and  on  Tuesday  night  the 
first  of  the  eighteen  games  to  be  played  at  the  | 
Winter    Garden    by    the    California    Amateur  I 
Hockey  Association  will   take   place,    the  con- 
testants    being     the     Olympics     and     Pacifies,  i 
Time  will  be  called  at  8:30  sharp,  and  general 
skating  will  follow,  from  9:30  to   11:30. 
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Men's  Luncheon 
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50  Cents 


Dancing  every  evening, 
except  Sunday,  in  the 
Rose  Room.  Hickman's 
Orchestra. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  I 
Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 

Beginniog  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 

HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covei 
Also  a  la  Carte 


EVERY  TWO  HOURS 

during  the  day,  a  fast  electric  train 
leaves  San  Francisco,  Key  Route 
Ferry  Depot, 

TO    SACRAMENTO 

Fast  comfortable  service  through  some  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  Central  California. 

Write  for  time  table  and  rates. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic    Manager 
Oakland,  Cal. 
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New  Device  for  Deaf 
Great  Success 

Probably  no  invention  of  recent  years  has  been 
of  greater  benefit  to  a  majority  of  people  than 
the  Multitone  Auriphone  for  the  deaf.  This  re- 
mnrktible  instrument  has  been  placed  upon  the 
market  only  recently  and  the  California  Optical 
Company  are  giving  daily  demonstrations  at  all 
their  stores  without  any  obligation  to  purchase. 
This  device  is  very  neiit  in  appearance  and  con 
be  worn  with  perfect  comfort. 

181  Post  Street     i    c       -_ 
ocfto  rut-     ■        c»      t    *>*"-  rrancuc 
2508  mission  St.     | 

1221  Broadway.  Oakland 
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THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY       OMAHA 

AND  OTHER  POINTS  EAST 
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Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2  TRAINS  DAILY 
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Leaves  Ferry  Station  9:15  a.m. 
and 

The  Pacific  Express 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:15  p.m. 

Dining  Cars         Observation  Cars 
Service  and  Scenery  Unsurpassed 

Steel  Equipment 
Electric  Lights         Electric  Fans 

UNION  DEPOTS 

Information,  Tickets,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St  and  Ferry  Building 
Pnone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


\ed — Is  she  all  your  fancy  painted  her? 
Ted — Xo,  my  fancy  never  would  have  put 
the  paint  on  so  thick. — Town  Topics. 

Cottsultant — Don't  you  enjoy  good  health, 
madame?  Consulter — I  certainly  do,  doctor. 
I  only  wish  I  had  some  of  it ! — Judge. 

Helter — Have  you  a  book  called  "How  to 
Acquire  a  Good  Carriage"?  Clerk — No,  sir, 
but  here  is  "Seven  Ways  to  Obtain  an  Auto- 
mobile."— Toledo  Blade. 

"Norway  has  put  an  embargo  on  the  ex- 
port of  raw  copper."  "Oh,  well,  Ireland  will 
continue  to  supply  the  New  York  police 
force." — Florida   Times-Union. 

Tommy  (to  bareheaded  German) — Want  to 
surrender,  do  yer  ?  You  aint  no  good  ter 
me  like  that!  You  'op  back  and  bring  yer 
'elmet  wiv  yer.  I'm  going  'orae  on  leave  next 
week. — London    Opinion. 

"I'm  sorry  I  asked  the  girl  to  clean  the 
typewriter."  "Why?"  "She  took  fifteen 
minutes  to  clean  the  type  and  two  hours  to 
manicure  her  finger-nails  afterwards." — Louis- 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

"Have  you  studied  the  plays  of  Sophocles?" 
asked  the  serious  young  woman.  "Quit 
jokin',"  replied  Mr.  Lowbrow.  "I  know  every- 
body in  both  leagues.  There  aint  any  such 
player." — Washington   Post. 

Central  Station  Manager — Have  you  been 
studying  the  science  of  efficiency?  Applicant 
— Yes ;  had  to  quit  reading  about  it.  Got  so 
interested  that  I  found  it  was  interfering  with 
ray  regular  work. — New  York  Suji. 

First  Office  Boy — Wotcher  doin'  lookin'  at 
the  office  wot  fired  you  last  week  ?  Tryin'  to 
git  took  back  ?  Second  Office  Boy — Naw  ;  I 
jes'  dropped  round  to  see  if  they  wuz  still  in 
bizness. — Xetc   York   Globe. 

Manager  (to  critics,  after  the  show) — Be  as 
charitable  as  you  can,  boys !  Remember  that 
tonight's  receipts  go  to  the  starving  Belgians, 
and  that  none  of  the  cast  has  had  a  square 
meal  for  two  months. — Puck. 

"Footlyte  actually  seemed  pleased  at  leav- 
ing a  $300-per-week  theatrical  engagement  to 
serve  as  a  530-per-month  sergeant  on  the  bor- 
der." "Why  not  ?  Three  dramatic  critics  are 
privates    in    his    company." — Topeka    Journal. 
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t  are  you  doing  with  that  diction- 
-"  "I  gotta  little  spare  time  now,"  replied 
umpire.      "I'm   just   looking  up   a   few   of 


Well,  the  Election's  Over 

and  there  is  just  as  much 
need  of  a  safe  deposit  box 
as  before.  Your  valuable 
papers  are  not  protected 
unless  you  keep  them  in 
one. 

For  as  little  as  $4  a  year 
at  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sta. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


them    names    the     Boston     highbrow    rooters 
called  me." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Friend — Honestly,  old  chap,  I  can't  make 
anything  out  of  your  poems.  Poet — That's 
my  trouble,  too. — Boston  Globe. 

Wife  (during  the  spat) — I  wasn't  anxious 
to  marry  you.  I  refused  you  six  times.  Hub 
— Yes,  and  then  mv  luck  gave  out. — Boston 
Globe. 

"How  do  you  think  your  state  is  going 
next  election?"  "We're  going  to  have  a  walk- 
over," replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "But  I'm 
not  quite  sure  which  of  us  is  going  to  get 
walked  on." — Washington  Star. 

The     Widow — These     lawver     bodies     frae 


Edinburgh  are  near  drivin'  me  daft  wranglirU 
aboot  this  bit  o'  property  an*  that,  till  I  whil 
wish  Sanders  had  never  deed  at  a'. — Londo 
Fun. 

Lady — I'm  worried  about  my  complexion 
doctor.  Look  at  my  face !  Doctor — You' 
have  to  diet.  Lady — I  never  thought  of  th 
What  color  would  suit  me  best,  do  you  thin 
— Pickings. 

Casey — Phwat's  a  bank?  Moloney — Well,  il 
wurks  like  this :  For  instance,  Oi  put  mone !  I 
in  an'  ye  draw  it  out-  Casey — But  how  doe 
the  bank  make  anything?  Moloney — Sure 
they  either  knock  down  part  of  phwat  Oi  pu 
in  or  short-change  ye  on  phwat  ye  draw  out 
— Facts  and  Fancies. 
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The  Record. 
Returns  from  the  election  in  California  give  Mr. 
Wilson  3000  more  votes  than  were  received  by  Mr. 
Hughes.  In  the  same  election  Governor  Johnson, 
Republican  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
received  250,000  more  votes  than  his  Democratic  op- 
ponent. These  contrasting  figures  present  a  spectacle 
inescapably  suggestive.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  sinister 
import  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the 
official  authority  and  administration  of  the  Republican 
campaign  were  in  the  hands  of  Governor  Johnson  and 
his  immediate  associates.  The  question  on  ten  thousand 
tongues  here  and  elsewhere  is:    Hon.'  comes  it  that  tin- 


head  of  the  party  ticket  is  thus  defeated  in  California, 
while  another  candidate  on  the  same  ticket  is  elected 
by  figures  so  stupendous'  Is  it  surprising  that  the 
mere  statement  of  these  facts  constitutes  in  the  popular 
mind  an  indictment  of  the  good  faith  and  integrity  of 
Governor  Johnson  and  his  agents  in  full  control  of  the 
Republican  party  organization  and  of  the  conduct  of 
the  late  campaign  ? 

Expianation  calls  for  a  brief  retrospect.  Governor 
Johnson  in  May  last  sought  to  control  the  Republican 
delegation  of  California  to  the  Chicago  convention. 
In  this  purpose  he  was  opposed  by  the  regular  Repub- 
licans of  the  state.  For  the  first  time  in  several  years 
there  was  presented  a  clean-cut  issue  between  the 
Republican  factions  in  California.  A  Johnson  ticket 
was  put  into  the  field,  likewise  a  regular  Republican 
ticket.  The  regular  ticket  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  something  better  than  30,000  votes.  At  Chicago  the 
California  delegation  participated  actively  in  the  pro- 
ceedings which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Hughes  and  subsequently  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  a 
member  of  that  delegation,  was  named  as  the  member 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  representing 
California. 

Concurrently  with  the  Republican  convention  at  Chi- 
cago there  was  held  in  the  same  city  a  national  con- 
vention of  the  Progressive  party.  Governor  Johnson 
was  a  delegate  to  that  convention  and  a  very  promi- 
nent participant  in  its  activities.  He  was  among  the 
small  minority  who  held  out  to  the  last  for  independent 
Progressive  nominations,  and  after  the  nomination  ot 
Mr.  Hughes  had  been  made  he  was  among  those  bit- 
terly and  openly  resentful  of  the  declination  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  be  the  Progressive  candidate.  At  Chi- 
cago Governor  Johnson's  references  to  Mr.  Hughes  and 
his  candidacy  were  open,  frequent,  contemptuous. 

Governor  Johnson  returned  to  California  and  on  July 
8th  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  launched  his 
candidacy  for  the  United  States  Senate.  In  an  address 
to  his  followers  embodying  his  declaration  of  candi- 
dacy he  said  among  other  things  (we  quote  from  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner's  report  of  the  Johnson  meet- 
ing, of  Sunday,  July  9th)  : 

As  I  have  slated  publicly.  I  make  my  personal  choice  for 
Mr.  Hughes  for  reasons  to  me  ample  and  sufficient.  I  DO  NOT 
SEEK  TO  COXTROL  THE  COURSE  OF  ANY  OTHER  IN- 
DIVIDUAL who  has  been  in  the  Progressive  party  in  the 
past.  Each  for  himself,  acting  as  he  sees  the  right  and  as 
he  sees  the  issue  and  as  he  measures  the  candidates,  shall  de- 
cide. When  the  decision  shall  have  been  made  all  those  who 
expect  to  support  the  Republican  nominee  should'  do  so  col- 
lectively, and  those  who  intend  to  support  the  Democratic 
nominee  should  do  so  collectively.  This  is  necessary  not  only 
for  the  protection  of  the  individuals,  which  after  all  is  of 
minor  importance,  but  what  is  of  greater  consequence,  it  is 
essential  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  what  Pro- 
gressivism  has  done  in  the  past  five  years  in  the  State  of 
California.     *     *     * 

ORGANIZE,  THEREFORE,  YE  WHO  CO  INTO  THE 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY  AS  PROGRESSIVE  REPUBLICANS 
AND  YE  WHO  GO  INTO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  AS 
PROGRESSIVE  DEMOCRATS. 

Opposing  Governor  Johnson  as  a  candidate  in  the 
primaries  for  the  Republican  nomination  was  Mr. 
Willis  Booth  of  Los  Angeles,  who  was  openly  sup- 
ported by  the  regular  faction,  Mr.  Crocker  among 
them. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Chester  Rowell.  the  closest  of 
Governor  Johnson's  personal  and  political  friends,  had 
been  appointed  by  Mr.  Willcox,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Campaign  Committee.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
selection  was  made  to  indicate  the  absolute  impartiality 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  Republican  factional  difference  in  California,  to 
the  end  that  both  factions  might  be  fairly  represented 
in  national  Republican  affairs. 

The    contest    between    Governor    Tohnson    and    Mr. 


Booth  was  waged  with  intense  activity  and  some  bitter- 
ness. Each  side  having  at  once  cause  for  hope  and 
reasons  for  apprehension  sought  to  make  the  most  of 
any  and  every  possible  advantage.  Ten  days  prior 
to  the  primary  election,  namely  August  18th,  Mr. 
Hughes  appeared  in  California  in  the  course  of  his  first 
campaign  tour.  On  the  part  of  the  managers  of  both 
Governor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Booth  there  was  a  natural 
wish  to  turn  this  visit  to  personal  and  factional  ac- 
count. Mr.  Rowell  met  Mr.  Hughes  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, prior  to  his  coming  to  California,  and  spent  a  full 
day  with  him  and  accompanied  him  on  his  trip  into 
California.  What  information  or  interpretation  of  the 
situation  was  given  to  Mr.  Hughes  by  Mr.  Rowell  has 
never  been  reported.  But  presumably  Mr.  Hughes  was 
fully  instructed  as  to  the  situation  in  California  from 
the  Johnsonian  standpoint. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Crocker  took  the  ground  that  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Hughes  in  California  should  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  presidential  contest.  He  advised — 
and  insisted — that  in  view  of  the  feeling  between  the 
factions  it  would  best  serve  the  national  cause  if  nei- 
ther senatorial  candidate  participated  actively  in  the 
occasions  incident  to  his  visit.  The  design  was  the 
natural  and  proper  one  of  avoiding  a  situation  which 
might  embarrass  the  presidential  candidate,  who  held 
the  proper  view  that  with  local  differences  he  was  "not 
concerned."  Thus  it  was  assured  that  the  three-da) 
visit  of  Mr.  Hughes  in  California  should  be  devoted  to 
the  national  cause. 

Ten  days  later,  August  29th,  occurred  the  primary 
election  at  which  over  323,000  votes  were  cast 
and  which  had  developed  into  a  close  fight.  Mr. 
Johnson  won  the  nomination,  receiving  a  little  less 
than  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast  for 
the  two  candidates.  As  a  result  of  this  primary  elec- 
tion the  Johnson  faction  came  into  complete  control 
of  the  official  organization  of  the  Republican  party  of 
California.  Then  was  selected  a  new  State  Central 
Committee,  with  Mr.  Chester  Rowell  as  chairman  and 
Mr.  Raymond  Benjamin,  who  had  been  a  candidate  on 
the  Johnson  ticket  as  delegate  to  the  Chicago  National 
Convention  in  the  preceding  May.  as  vice-chairman. 
Thus  the  whole  machinery  was  in  the  hands  of  Tohn- 
son and  Rowell  and  their  friends.  From  August  29th 
the  campaign,  national  and  state,  was  absolutely  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  Governor  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Chester  Rowell. 

In  the  course  of  his  primary  campaign  Governor 
Johnson,  employing  his  usual  vigorous  methods  of  at- 
tack, had  again  and  again  personally  assailed  Mr. 
Crocker.  Yet  when  the  primary  election  was  over  Mr. 
Crocker  announced  his  support  of  Mr.  Johnson  as  the 
party  nominee.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  formation  of 
a  Business  Men's  Hughes  League  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco  Mr.  Crocker  presided,  taking  occa- 
sion to  plead  for  party  unity,  illustrating  his  own 
feeling  by  a  cordial  and  flattering  introduction  of  the 
new  official  head  of  the  party  in  California,  Mr.  Chester 
Rowell.  Upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Crocker  said :  "Past 
political  differences  in  California  must  be  forgotten. 
IV e  must  unite  to  elect  the  candidates  of  our  party. 
Vote  the  ticket  from  top  to  bottom." 

The  presidential  campaign   which   followed,  as  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  official  organization  of 
the  party,  was  practically  a  personal  one.     Its  slogan 
was,  "Make  it  unanimous  for  Johnson!"     Now,  in  an 
interview  given  on  November  11th  by  Mr.  Johnson,  he 
admits  that  his  election  was  never  in  doubt  and  says, 
"My  own  contest  was  ended  with  the  primary  of  Au- 
gust 29th."     Yet  the   whole  state  was   plastered   with 
Johnson   lithographs   and  Johnson   literature, 
casual    visitor    to    California    might   never    ha\ 
covered  by  any  outward  sign  that  a  contest 
carried  on  in  behalf  of  a  Republican  candidate 
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presidency.  Xo  positive  and  vigorous  campaign  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  official  committee  for  Mr. 
Hughes  in  California.  It  is  said  that  in  the  last  week 
of  the  campaign  Mr.  Johnson  spoke  in  open  advocacy 
of  Mr.  Hughes.  So  he  did  when  it  was  too  late  and 
when  he  knew  it  was  too  late.  He  applied  the  remedy 
when  he  knew  that  his  sword  had  struck  home. 

We  repeat  that  no  campaign  worthy  of  the  name  was 
made  for  Mr.  Hughes.  The  Johnson  press  and  the 
Johnson  machine  more  and  more  openly  as  the  day  of 
election  approached  espoused  the  cause  of  \\  ilson. 
Tohnson's  addresses  were  for  Johnson,  and  until  nearly 
the  close  of  the  campaign  he  either  ignored  Mr.  Hughes 
or  damned  him  with  faint  praise. 

A  single  instance  will  suffice:  About  four  or  five 
davs  before  election  Governor  Johnson  addressed  suc- 
cessivelv  three  large  meetings  in  the  cities  of  Oakland, 
Alameda,  and  Berkeley.  "While  he  spoke  for  Hughes, 
he  said  nothing  in  opposition  to  Wilson  or  his  policies. 
In  each  of  these  speeches  after  saying  a  word  for 
Hughes  he  added: 

/  do  not  speak  in  hostility  lo  any  man  or  set  of  men. 
There  will  never  be  a  time  in  my  political  life  when  my 
partisanship  will  override   my  patriotism. 

Fine  and  enthusiastic  words  these — pregnant  with 
loyalty  to  the  head  of  his  ticket! 

But  worse  than  this,  everywhere  Governor  Johnson 
went  he  left  the  impression  in  the  minds  of  his  fol- 
lowers that  he  privately  detested  Mr.  Hughes.  It  was 
only  after  Governor  Johnson  had  left  a  town  that  the 
reports  would  begin  to  come  in  that  "Hughes  was  not 
so  strong  as  he  had  been.*' 

It  was  in  the  three  cities  and  counties  where  John- 
son's and  RowelFs  strength  was  greatest  that  Mr. 
Hughes  received  the  deepest  wounds:  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  Governor  Johnson  lives:  in  Sacramento, 
the  capital  and  seat  of  the  Johnson  machine;  in  Fresno, 
where  Mr.  Rowell  and  his  paper  have  their  homes. 
And  it  was  in  Los  Angeles  in  his  organ,  the  Express, 
that  Mr.  Johnson  carried  words  of  cheer  to  the  Demo- 
crats by  telling  them  that  after  his  tour  of  the  state 
he  considered  it  extremely  doubtful  if  Mr.  Hughes  could 
carry  it.  It  was  indeed  doubtful.  Governor  Johnson 
had  made  it  so.  The  Republican  registration  in  San 
Francisco  was  105,467,  the  Democratic  registration 
38.161 ;  yet  Mr.  Hughes  loses  San  Francisco  by  15,000 
and  Mr.  Johnson  carries  it  by  72,000.  The  Republican 
registration  in  Sacramento  was  20,128,  the  Democratic 
registration  7592;  yet  Mr.  Hughes  loses  Sacramento 
County  by  4000  and  Mr.  Johnson  carries  it  by 
8000.  The  Republican  registration  in  Fresno  was 
14,813,  the  Democratic  registration  11,369;  yet  Mr, 
Hughes  loses  Fresno  County  by  nearly  3000  and  Mr. 
Johnson  carries  it  by  6000.  Governor  Johnson  asserts 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  vote  in  San  Fran 
cisco  and  Sacramento  because  in  the  former  place  Mr. 
Kahn,  Republican,  was  reelected  to  Congress  and  in 
the  latter  place  Mr.  Curry,  Republican,  was  reelected  to 
Congress;  but  Governor  Johnson  fails  to  add  that  he 
did  not  either  openly  or  secretly  oppose  either  Mr. 
Kahn  or  Mr.  Curry. 

Can  there  be  doubt  in  any  mind  that  if  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  following  his  habit  in  organizing  and 
conducting  his  own  campaigns,  had  called  into  con- 
ference the  district  leaders  of  his  machine  and  had 
urged  them  to  bring  the  rank  and  file  into  support  of 
Mr.  Hughes  the  thing  would  have  been  done?  Xo 
request  was  made. 

The  apology  which  Governor  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Rowell  now  present  in  explanation  of  the  discrepancy 
between  the  Hughes  vote  and  the  Johnson  vote  is 
founded  on  the  plea  that  Mr.  Hughes'  failure  to  hunt 
up  and  pay  his  compliments  to  Governor  Johnson  was 
resented  by  approximately  250,000  electors  of  Cali- 
fornia. Will  any  sane  man  accept  this  suggestion?  As 
an  indictment  of  the  electorate  of  California  has  any- 
thing more  colossal  in  impudence  ever  been  offered  tc 
a  credulous  public? 

There  is  a  lawyer's  phrase  that  The  record  is  the  best 
evidence!  In  this  instance  the  record  testifies  with  a 
surpassing  eloquence.  We  restate  the  facts:  Mr. 
Wilson  received  3000  more  votes  than  Mr.  Hughes, 
pr.sidential  candidate  and  head  of  the  Republican  ticket 
i.  California.  Governor  Johnson,  Republican  candi- 
'  Ue  for  the  Senate  and  in  full  and  complete  charge 
the  campaign,  received  in  the  same  election  approxi- 
mately  250,000  votes   more   than   his   Democratic   op- 


ponent.   We  submit  the  case  upon  this  record  and  ask  | 
reasonable  men  to  render  the  verdict. 


Post-Election  Reflections. 
Mr.  Hughes'  campaign  managers — obviously  under 
instruction  from  Mr.  Hughes  himself— have  wisely 
abandoned  the  idea  of  contesting  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion in  certain  states  where  the  Democratic  margin  is  | 
narrow.  It  would  have  been  a  graceless  procedure,  and 
a  futile  one :  and  it  would  have  degenerated  into  a  series 
of  petty  and  resentful  local  "fights"  stimulative  of  un- 
worthy passions.  Our  old-time  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate integrity  of  things — a  tradition  which  has  served 
the  country  more  definitely  than  most  men  realize — is 
already  sufficiently  damaged  without  a  ruck  of  pro- 
cedures tending  to  develop  passions  already  inflamed 
by  the  resentments  of  disappointment  or  the  exhilara- 
tions of  success.  Mr.  Hughes,  though  probably  not  his 
managers — who  have  nowhere  in  this  campaign  ex- 
hibited a  trace  of  wisdom  or  discretion — comprehends 
at  once  the  wisdom  and  duty  of  sustaining  the  national 
spirit,  which  is  ever  promoted  by  confidence  and  ever 
shaken  bv  doubt  and  mistrust.  To  this  day  the  bitter- 
ness engendered  by  the  Hayes-Tilden  incident  abides 
as  a  demoralizing  force  in  the  political  life  of  the  coun- 
try. Another  such  strain,  or  even  one  less  serious, 
might  lead  us  as  a  people  to  that  state  of  mind — to  an 
unwillingness  to  accept  and  abide  by  results — which 
characterizes  most  of  the  Latin-American  states  and  is 
the  main  source  of  their  political  degeneracy. 


The  result  of  the  election  under  any  method  of  analy- 
sis which  may  be  applied  to  it  marks  a  radical  change 
of  political  motives  on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 
It  bespeaks  practical  abandonment  of  that  species  of 
politics  which  has  hitherto  ruled  in  the  country  and 
which  despite  grievous  imperfections  has  carried  the  re- 
public through  a  century  and  a  half  of  effective  and  on 
the  whole  honorable  national  life.  Old  ideals  and  old 
standards  are  gone,  not  to  return.  The  motives  under 
which  the  republic  was  founded  have  passed.  There 
has  come  a  new  deal — a  new  era  in  which  the  Flag, 
with  the  liberty  and  independence  it  symbolizes,  is  a 
less  inspiring  political  force  than  private,  sectional,  and 
class  interest.  Xew  America  has  measurably  forgotten 
the  things  which  wrought  in  the  mind  and  inspired 
the  heart  of  Old  America.  The  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, with  its  special  lessons,  is  forgot.  The  sense 
of  common  brotherhood  is  lost.  It  follows  naturally 
that  respect  and  affection  for  the  Constitution  are  not 
what  they  were,  that  the  desires  of  individuals  and  of 
classes  for  promotion  and  advantage  are  more  than 
the}-  were.  We  have  seen  something  like  the  new  de- 
velopment on  a  smaller  scale  and  confined  to  narrower 
groups  before  now.  The  interest  of  slavery  undertook 
to  control  the  country  at  one  time;  the  interest  of  an 
arrogant  money  power  at  another.  But  under  each 
of  these  assaults  the  general  mind  and  heart  clung 
to  the  old  ideals,  held  fast  to  the  old  theories,  harked 
back  to  the  old  inspirations.  Destructive  tendencies 
were  rebuked  and  checked.  But  today  we  are  farther 
removed  from  the  sources  of  the  old  patriotism,  we  are 
less  heedful  of  the  instructions  of  history.  A  hurried 
and  impatient  generation,  largely  made  up  of  elements 
alien  to  our  traditions,  holding  no  reverence  for  our 
Constitution,  eager  for  individual  advantage,  regarding 
government  as  a  thing  of  mere  expediency,  has  taken 
over  the  old  heritage  somewhat  in  the  spirit  in  which 
an  uninspired  and  reckless  youth  possesses  himself  of 
that  which  those  who  came  before  him  builded  with 
care  and  pains,  with  sacrifice  and  in  what  we  may 
call  a  religious  spirit.       

Perhaps  the  most  vital  of  the  restraining  forces  in 
our  system  up  to  now  has  been  respect  for  the  tradi- 
tional rights  of  the  states  in  their  individual  capacity. 
This  principle  became  earlier  in  our  history  a  veritable 
fetish  with  the  Southern  group  of  states,  and  it  has 
steadily  dominated  their  policies  with  respect  to  pro- 
posals to  extend  the  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  Civil  War,  not  more  by  its  final  results  than 
by  the  means  through  which  it  was  attained,  gave  to 
the  extreme  theory  of  state  rights  a  series  of  staggering 
blows.  "  Since  then  the  tendency  has  been  steadily  to- 
wards centralization — towards  the  imposition  of  na- 
tional authority  in  wide  and  wider  spheres.  Recently 
the  movement  has  become  rapid,  so  rapid  as  in  its 
onrush  to  break  down  one  barrier  after  another.    With 


this  election  the  last  has  been  eliminated.  The  South, 
hitherto  champion  of  constitutional  restriction,  has 
allied  itself  with  elements  in  the  Xorth  madly  eager  for 
"progress"  under  motives  and  upon  lines  utterly  for-i 
getful  of  historic  standards.  The  theory  of  states 
rights  has  now  no  championship.  Practically  it  no 
longer  survives,  since  those  who  carried  its  banner  have 
turned  from  it  and  have  joined  the  forces  which  shall 
soon  sweep  it  into  the  limbo  of  things  obsolete  and 
forgotten. 

We  are  now  to  have  for  the  first  time  in  the  life 
of  the  country  a  distinctly  radical  parry  and  a  dis- 
tinctly  conservative  party.  The  first  is  "in  the  saddle.! 
It  is  in  full  possession  of  the  executive  administration, 
of  the  Senate  and  possibly  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  is  intent  upon  reorganizing  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut  it  is  des- 
tined to  ride  far.  With  the  ideals  of  the  states-right 
theory  abandoned  or  in  contempt,  with  the  tariff  rele 
gated  to  a  neutral  commission,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  restrain  a  movement  which  is  frankly  in 
svmpathy  with  advanced  and  advancing  tendencies  of 
the  time — tendencies  borrowed  from  the  socialistic 
movement  and  calculated  to  lead  us  away  from  the 
foundations  upon  which  the  Fathers  founded  the  re- 
public.   

Let  us  glance  at  the  constituent  elements  of  the  move- 
ment which  by  this  success  now  controls  the  operations 
of  government  in  these  United  States.  First  we  have 
a  President  frankly  a  follower  of  the  popular  will,  a 
compromiser  of  his  individual  views  and  judgments. 
Mr.  Wilson  threw  over  the  principles  of  his  whole 
lifetime — principles  duly  taught  by  him  in  college  class- 
rooms, declared  in  many  written  addresses,  and  re 
corded  in  his  formal  history  of  the  republic — this  that 
he  might  achieve  the  presidency.  Mr.  Wilson  will 
proceed  in  whatever  course  the  wishes  of  his  supporters 
may  direct;  and,  to  do  him  full  justice,  his  own  recent 
tendencies  under  the  exhilarations  of  authority  have 
tended  away  from  conservative  and  towards  radical 
ideas  in  government.  Among  the  elements  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's support  there  stands  first  and  foremost  the  Solid 
South  at  last  freed  from  the  restraints  of  its  long- 
cherished  and  long-restraining  states-right  dogma.  The 
South,  jealous  of  the  higher  material  welfare  ol 
the  Xorth  and  West,  is  hot  for  "progress."  It  demands 
and  will  receive  from  the  Administration  it  has  created, 
many  things  which  can  only  come  to  it  through  ac- 
ceptance of  new  and  semi-socialistic  theories  of  gov-l 
ernmental  authority  and  responsibility.  Allied  with 
the  South  are:  (1)  the  trades  unions;  (2)  the  agi- 
tators for  reform  along  half  a  dozen  lines;  (3)  the 
groups  jealous  and  resentful  of  the  fortune  and  power 
of  the  Eastern  industrial  states;  (4)  the  men  every- 
where who  for  one  reason  or  another,  or  for  no  reason, 
are  discontented  with  conditions  as  they  are.  These 
several  elements  in  combination  dominate  the  South  and 
the  newer  West.  Furthermore,  the  combination  rides 
the  crest  of  a  great  wave  of  nationalistic  sentiment 
favorable  to  what  shallow  brains  style  "progress." 
The  current  runs  that  way.  It  possesses  the  govern- 
ment, with  a  sufficient  organization  of  political  forces 
to  elect  a  President — probably  another,  mayhap  still 
another.  Upon  the  present  presentment  of  "issues"  the 
combination  of  political  forces  which  has  reelected  Mr. 
Wilson  is  in  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut  invincible 
Xot.  we  definitely  believe,  until  there  shall  arise  some 
new  and  overwhelming  appeal  to  popular  feeling  will 
the  hold  of  this  combination  upon  the  government  of 
the  country  be  shaken.  The  game  is  in  its  hands.  It 
will  espouse  the  theory  which  assigns  to  the  central 
government  the  right  to  promote  "reforms"  by  national 
action.  Thus  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  "bid  in"  the 
support  of  faction  after  faction  and  thus  strengthen  its 
grip  upon  the  organized  political  life  of  the  country. 
Verily  we  believe  progressivism  now  in  the  saddle, 
prompted  and  sustained  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  des- 
tined to  ride  far — and  probably  to  ride  fast.  The  Argo- 
naut ventures  the  prophecy  that  before  the  present 
control  of  the  government  shall  be  thrown  over  or  over- 
whelmed we  shall  see  in  these  United  States  of  ours 
a  political  system  so  modified  from  its  original,  so  re- 
fashioned in  the  image  of  "progress"  as  to  bear  faint 
resemblance  to  that  which  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
fathers  of  the  republic. 


Let  us  consider   for  a  moment  the  genesis  of  this 
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change  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  American  people 
— this  turning  away  from  old  standards,  this  eager 
acceptance  and  following  after  any  novelty  presenting 
itself  in  the  name  of  "progress."  For  one  reason  we 
are  more  than  a  century  away  from  the  influences 
which  directly  promoted  American  independence.  The 
lessons  of  history  instruct  only  the  few.  The  many 
must  learn  through  experience.  Fourth  and  fifth  gen- 
erations removed  from  the  Revolutionary  period  do  not 
realize  the  significance  of  the  Revolution.  To  them  it 
is  only  a  romantic  story,  not  a  vital  fact  directly  con- 
nected with  their  own  social  and  political  fortunes. 
Then  in  our  haste  to  occupy  the  country  we  have  held 
open  the  gates  of  American  life  to  the  wide  world. 
A  large  proportion  of  our  present-day  citizenship  is 
wholly  alien  with  respect  to  our  history  and  our  tra- 
ditions. They  feel  no  inspiration  of  "The  Days  of 
'76."  They  crossed  the  Atlantic  only  to  better  their 
material  fortunes;  and  many  of  them,  as  we  have  lately 
discovered,  have  left  their  allegiance  in  the  countries 
whence  they  came.  A  new  era,  new  conditions,  for- 
getfulness  or  contempt  of  national  traditions,  a  resi- 
dent alienism,  universal  amhition  for  wealth,  impatience 
with  the  processes  of  representative  government — these 
have  had  the  major  part  in  turning  the  old  American- 
ism of  high  patriotic  spirit  into  a  new  Americanism 
of  narrower  motives  and  lower  inspirations. 


In  appraising  influences  which  have  so  altered  the 
political  character  of  our  country  we  must  not  pass 
over  the  effects  wrought  by  the  ambitions  and  vanities 
of  individual  men.  That  Mr.  Bryan  believes  himself 
a  patriot,  and  that  he  is  in  a  sentimental  sense  a  lover 
of  his  country,  we  shall  not  denv.  None  the  less  Mr. 
Bryan  has  been  a  mischievous  force  this  twenty  years 
past.  He  has  been  a  persistent  detractor  of  the  essen- 
tial factors  in  American  life,  a  persistent  preacher  and 
promoter  of  discontent.  A  still  more  destructive  in- 
fluence has  been  that  of  XIr.  Roosevelt,  more  destruc- 
tive because  more  able,  more  effective  in  his  powers 
of  appeal  to  heart  and  mind.  Mr.  Roosevelt  above  all 
others  has  hammered  into  the  American  mind  the 
poison  of  universal  distrust.  Against  him  must  be  laid 
the  charge  of  having  destroyed  the  tradition  of  ulti- 
mate confidence  in  men  and  things  which  until  just 
now  has  been  the  main  prop  of  the  organized  political 
life  of  the  country.  It  is  a  hard  indictment.  But  we 
ask  the  judgment  of  thinking  men  if  it  be  not  a  sound 
one. 

Again,  it  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  vanity  and  wounded 
pride,  in  combination  with  his  desire  for  revenge,  that 
led  him  to  a  course  which  in  the  sequel  proves  fatal 
alike  to  his  own  fortunes  and  to  the  fortunes  of  his 
party  and  country.  For  in  breaking  down  the  Repub- 
lican party,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  in  1912,  he  has 
broken  the  organized  defense  of  the  country  against 
the  radicalisms  which  now  seem  destined  to  control  it 
in  the  immediate  future. 


With  the  Democratic  party  in  the  role  of  champion 
and  promoter  of  radicalism,  backed  by  the  Solid  South 
and  the  newer  West  and  'established  in  control  of  the 
government,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  immediate 
future  of  the  Republican  party.  It  is  to  be  the  party 
of  conservatism.  It  is  to  find  its  inspirations  and 
the  direction  of  its  course  in  the  older  and  more 
wealthy  regions  of  the  country.  Inclined  tempera- 
mentally and  historically  to  the  interest  of  tradition 
and  property,  it  is  now  to  be  forced  into  a  defensive 
attitude.  The  opinion  already  has  been  declared  in  this 
writing  that  the  Democratic  or  radical-to-be  party  will 
be  able  to  hold  the  government  until  the  rise  of  some 
issue  large  enough  and  powerful  enough  in  its  appeal 
to  divert  the  mind  of  the  country.  Upon  issues  as 
they  now  stand  and  are  likely  to  stand  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  the  Republican  party  is,  we  think,  likely  to  be 
in  eclipse.  It  is,  we  think,  to  be  the  party  sustained 
by  the  best  .intellect  of  the  country,  but  destined  to 
defeat  until  some  turn  of  events  shall  enable  it  once 
more  to  impress  and  possess  the  national  imagination. 
Talk  of  a  revival  in  1920  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  more  illustrative  of  sentiment  than  of 
judgment.  Unless  there  shall  arise  some  sudden  and 
unexpected  issue,  unless  there  shall  come  some  violent 
change  in  the  mood  of  the  country,  conservatism  will 
have  short  shrift  in  1920.  As  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  his 
day  as  a  dominant  leader  is  done.  It  might  not  have 
been  so  if  he  had  held  consistently  to  his  programme 


of  1912.  He  might  then  have  gone  on  with  the  move- 
ment and  ultimately  have  landed  in  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  party.  But  in  abandoning  his  Pro- 
gressive associates  and  in  discrediting  his  avowed  prin- 
ciples of  only  four  years  ago,  he  has  gotten  himself 
into  a  position  from  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Argonaut,  there  is  no  possible  escape.  Xow  for  the 
first  time  all  the  doors  of  preferment  are  tight  shut 
against  him.  A  certain  prestige,  a  certain  influence, 
he  will  always  have.  But  the  sun  of  his  great  career 
is  set.  When  the  Republican  party  shall  again  seri- 
ously challenge  the  sentiment  of  the  country  its  cham- 
pion will  be,  not  Mr.  Roosevelt  nor  any  other  figure 
now  conspicuous  in  its  counsels.  Xew  times,  new 
conditions,  will  call  for  new  leadership. 

Mr.  Wilson  enters  upon  his  second  term  in  the  presi- 
dency under  circumstances  at  once  of  difficulty  and  of 
opportunity.  Reelected  though  he  be,  he  stands  in  less 
respect  than  he  did  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Dooley  was 
close  to  the  mark  when  he  declared  the  campaign  of 
1916  to  be  a  "contest  of  unpopularity."  The  country 
stands  in  relation  to  world  sentiment  less  respected, 
more  lightly  regarded,  than  it  did  four  years  ago.  Mr. 
Wilson's  mistakes  have  been  many  and  they  have  been 
the  kind  of  mistakes  which  discredits  the  man  wrho 
makes  them.  Still,  judgment  is  ever  likely  to  relate 
to  the  latest  of  a  man's  acts.  If  now  instructed  by  ex- 
perience Mr.  Wilson  shall  proceed  in  his  foreign  deal- 
ings with  any  approach  to  judgment,  his  former  errors 
are  likely  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven.  Mario,  the 
great  tenor,  once  remarked  that  no  matter  how  badly  he 
sang  a  song  he  won  his  audience  if  he  ended  with  a 
fine  note.  The  principle  applies  in  other  things;  it 
may  happen  so  with  Mr.  Wilson.  The  -greatest  of  his 
domestic  mistakes,  his  promotion  and  approval  of  the 
Adamson  act.  while  destructive  of  consideration  for 
Mr.  Wilson  with  the  higher  intelligence  of  the  coun- 
try, has  already  helped  him  politically  and  is  likely 
to  be  still  further  an  aid  to  his  politics.  He  is 
now  in  a  situation  to  command  absolutely  the  political 
cooperation  of  organized  labor.  It  will  cost  him  con- 
cessions which  a  man  less  adroit  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  make.  But  he  has  now  gone  so  far  on  that 
particular  path  that  further  progress  will  be  easy.  It 
will,  to  be  sure,  be  beset  with  difficulties,  but  none 
which  may  not  be  overcome. 

As  to  Mexico,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  Mr.  Wil- 
son's blunders,  we  are  now  clearly  to  have  a  new 
policy.  Mr.  Wilson  is  getting  ready  to  fight.  He  has 
made  that  plain  in  every  utterance  since  the  day  of 
election.  "Keeping  us  out  of  war"  having  won  for 
Mr.  Wilson  renewed  lease  in  the  presidential  office, 
he  will  now  carry  us  into  war.  This  would  have  hap- 
pened in  any  event.  Xow  if  in  the  obviously  coming 
enterprise  of  intervention  in  Mexico  Mr.  Wilson  shall 
carry  himself  with  energy  and  so  sustain  the  pride  of 
the  country  in  its  prowess  and  in  its  sense  of  a  duty 
fulfilled,  he  will  almost  certainly  win  the  popular  com- 
mendation.   His  past  errors  will  be  forgotten. 

It  now  and  again  happens  that  the  very  faults  of  a 
man's  character  and  the  errors  of  his  career  serve  as 
a  foundation  for  belated  success.  It  may  be  so  with 
Mr.  Wilson.  Xobody,  not  even  the  members  of  his 
own  party,  will  justify  all  that  he  has  done  in  the 
presidency.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  state  of  the  public 
mind  he  has  achieved  reelection ;  his  position,  so  far 
as  his  concrete  backing  is  concerned,  is  stronger  than  it 
was  when  he  entered  the  White  House.  In  the  curious 
posture  of  affairs  he  is  now  in  the  rare  position  of  a 
man  really  condemned  by  the  public  judgment,  yet 
given  another  chance  under  circumstances  easily  to  be 
turned  to  favorable  account. 

Mr.  Wilson's  very  first  act  should  now  be  to  re- 
organize his  cabinet.  He  should  eliminate  Daniels  and 
McAdoo  without  ceremony  and  slowly  work  in  better 
timber  all  down  the  line.  Probably  his  vanity  will 
not  allow  him  to  do  this,  although  he  must  know  how 
greatly  changes  are  needed  and  how  gladly  the  country 
would  receive  the  news.  Then  Mr.  Wilson  doesn't 
want  a  strong  cabinet.  He  likes  to  be  the  dominating, 
unquestioned  master  of  the  government.  And,  even  if 
he  wished,  where  is  he  to  find  strong  men  for  the 
cabinet?  The  President's  party  is  not  rich  in  men 
whose  names  inspire  public  confidence. 


tensions  of  her  people.  It  would  seem  that  the  natural 
affiliations  of  California  should  be  with  the  party  which 
sustains  by  its  protective  policy  the  cause  of  American 
industry.  Practically  all  of  California's  essential  activi- 
ties are  in  one  degree  or  another  dependent  upon  pro- 
tection. Again  it  would  seem  that  upon  the  party  which 
has  most  intelligently  and  persistently  sustained  the 
national  defense  California  ought  to  turn  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  exposed  coast  line.  What  reason  has 
California  or  anybody  else  to  hope  for  efficiency  in  the 
matter  of  sea  power  under  an  administration  which 
keeps  the  unspeakable  Daniels  in  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Navy? 

Again,  sentimentally,  politically,  socially,  we  would 
like  to  believe  California's  affinities  to  be,  not  with  the 
retarded  and  prejudice-ridden  South  and  the  more  or 
less  "woolly"  group  of  Rocky  Mountain  and  wild 
Western  states  of  which  Oklahoma  is  a  type,  but  with 
the  brains,  the  culture,  the  enterprise,  the  force,  the 
high  material  development  of  Xew  York,  Xew  Eng- 
land, and  the  middle  states.  Until  time,  new  condi- 
tions, and  new  political  alignments  shall  serve  to  re- 
classify the  communities  of  the  country  California  must 
be  ranked  in  an  order  which  negatives  her  pretensions, 
stultifies  her  character,  makes  ashamed  the  more  intel- 
ligent and  ambitious  elements  of  her  people. 
^  ■  ■ 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Mr.  Crocker  Fails  to  Understand. 

San  Francisco,  November  15,  1916. 
Editor  Argonac t  :  Notwithstanding  the  vocal  activities  of 
Governor  Johnson  and  Chester  Rowell,  explaining  why  Hughes 
lost  California,  Mr.  Crocker  maintains  a  notable  silence,  no 
doubt  caused  by  his  inability  to  understand  how  Hughes  could 
be  beaten  in  California  while  his  campaign  was  in  the  hands 
of  Rowell  and  Johnson,  the  latter  winning  his  fight  for  the 
senatorship  by  297,000  majority.  This  is  enough  to  render 
speechless  any  good  Republican.  Observer. 


Xow  as  to  California:     Her  part  in  determining-  the 
election  is  not  creditable  to  the  judgment  or  the  pre- 


Both  Pointed  and  Pertinent. 

Chico,  November   14,   1916. 

Editor  Argonaut:  I  feel  sure  the  Argonaut  will  discuss 
with  its  usual  thoroughness  the  charge  that  Governor  John- 
son and  Mr.  Rowell,  in  full  charge  of  the  Republican  cam- 
paign, deliberately  brought  about  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Hughes. 
Had  Mr.  Hughes"  election  not  hinged  upon  the  vote  of  Cali- 
fornia the  matter  doubtless  would  have  been  passed  over  as 
was  the  political  crime  of  four  years  ago  when  these  same 
men  prevented  the  Republicans  of  the  state  from  voting  for 
their  presidential  candidate,  Mr.  Taft.  But  this  year  the 
treason,  if  there  has  been  treason,  has  worked  the  defeat  of 
the  Republican  party  and  so  has  profoundly  affected  the  des- 
tiny of  the  nation ;  and  every  citizen  of  the  nation  is  in- 
terested in  knowing  the  truth. 

Governor  Johnson,  I  note,  while  loudly  protesting  his  inno- 
cence, says  that  Mr.  Hughes  slighted  him  and  also  slighted 
and  "ignored  San  Francisco's  greatest  vote-getter  and  most 
popular  mayor,  James  Rolph."  Mr.  Rowell,  on  the  other 
hand,  insists  that  these  slights  are  not  worthy  of  consideration, 
but  that  Mr.  Hughes  "was  unable  to  convince  the  majority 
of  Progressives  that  he  was  the  right  man  to  amalgamate- 
the  Progressive  and  Republican  parties  into  a  new  and  better 
Republicanism." 

When  you  come  to  consider  the  matter  I  ask  you  to  treat 
of  this  phase  of  it:  Mr.  Rowell  and  Governor  Johnson  ad- 
mit that  their  Progressives  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Hughes. 
They  voted  for  Mr.  Wilson.  Does  Mr.  Rowell  mean  that 
Mr.  Wilson  is  the  man  to  bring  about  that  harmony  and 
sweet  accord  between  the  Republicans  and  Progressives? 
Does  he  not  really  mean  that  the  Progressives  voted  for  Mr. 
Wilson  because  Governor  Johnson  is  the  man  to  do  the  amal- 
gamation ?  And  as  bearing  on  this  let  me  remind  you  of  at 
least  two  pieces  of  circumstantial  evidence,  first  calling  your, 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hughes'  election  would  mean 
his  renomination,  thus  postponing  Governor  Johnson's  presi- 
dential aspirations  for  eight  years,  while  with  Mr.  Hughes' 
defeat  the  field  is  open  four  years  from  now  to  every  man 
who  can  claim  to  be  a  Republican. 

The  first  piece  of  evidence  is  the  open  letter  of  Hon.  Matt 
I.  Sullivan,  in  which  he  declares  his  purpose  this  year  of 
voting  for  Mr.  Wilson,  so  that  four  years  from  now  he  may 
have  the  extreme  felicity  of  voting  for  Hiram  W.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Sullivan  is  the  receipient  of  many  marks  of  favor  from 
the  governor.  He  is  his  intimate  adviser.  In  his  office  is  the 
governor's  son.  He  has  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  for  two  months  by  grace  of  the  governor's 
appointment.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that  Mr.  Sullivan's 
utterance  was  inspired,  and  that  he  but  breathed  the  fond 
hope  of  the  governor  as  well  as  of  himself? 

The  second  matter  of  evidence  is  found  in  the  Spartan 
fortitude  with  which  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Rowell,  and  their  inti- 
mates bear  the  shock  of  Mr.  Hughes'  defeat.  Is  it  not 
noticeable  that  to  conceal  their  deep  grief  they  even  simu- 
late joy?  "There's  a  sigh  in  the  heart  though  the  lips  may 
be  gay.''  Or  is  it,  I  ask  you,  that  they  are  hiding  no  grief, 
but  that  their  jubilation  arises  over  a  planned  purpose  suc- 
cessfully accomplished? 

Immediately  Mr.  Rowell  announced  that  "the  movement 
would  begin  at  once  to  Progressivize  the  national  Republican 
party  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Johnson."  Mr. 
Hughes  was  not  at  the  time  of  this  utterance  even  dead, 
much  less  politically  buried.  Is  Mr.  Rowell's  language  to  be 
construed  as  a  threnody  or  a  psean?  Is  it  a  ululation  of  woe 
or  a  yelp  of  joy?     Pray  answer.  C.  S.  W. 


Hard  Facts. 
Sacramento,  November  15,  1916. 

Editor  Argonaut  :     Here  then  are  facts  which  no  sophists- 
can  obscure,   no  denial  shatter: 

The  Progressive  party  of  California  is  the  party  of  Johnson 
precisely  as  in  the  nation  it  was  the  party  of  Roosevelt. 

This  personal  following  gives  him  implicit  obedience. 

As  demonstration  of  this  may  be  instanced  the  regi?tr 
of  the   Progressives  as  Republicans  at  the  command   of 
son. 

In    further    illustration    may    be    cited    the    well 
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trayal  of  Mr.  Heney.  the  Progressive  candidate  for  the  Lnited 
States  Senate,  wherebv  Senator  Phelan  was  elected.  Mr. 
Henev  declared  his  intention  of  exposing  this  bargain  in 
the  p'resent  campaign  and  was  restrained  by  the  obvious  rea- 
son that  to  do  so  would  hurt  President  Wilson,  whose  cause 
he  was  espousing. 

Johnson  took  absolute  control  of  the  Republican  party  in 
August  and  held  it  throughout  the  campaign. 

The  state  registration  is  new.  It  was  begun  and  completed 
in  the  present  year.  It  presumptively  represents  the  convic- 
tions of  the  electors  on  national  questions  if  on  nothing  else. 
The  total  registration  in  the  state  is  5S1.939.  The  total 
Democratic  registration  is  233,840.  The  Progressive  registra- 
tion is  45,119.  Yet  Johnson  is  elected  by  175,000  or  180.000, 
and   Hughes  is   defeated  by  4000. 

The  Republican  registration  in  San  Francisco,  Governor 
Johnson's  home,  where  his  water-front  machine  is  active  and 
powerful,  was  105,467,  the  Democratic  registration  38,161; 
vet  Mr.  Hughes  loses  San  Francisco  by  15,000.  The  Repub- 
lican registration  in  Sacramento,  the  capital,  and  home  of 
the  governor's  machine,  was  20.128,  the  Democratic  1592;  yet 
Mr.  Hughes  loses  Sacramento  County  by  3900.  The  Repub- 
lican registration  of  Fresno,  where  resides  Mr.  Rowell,  was 
14,813,  the  Democratic  11,369;  yet  again  Mr.  Hughes  loses 
Fresno  County  by  2700.  . 

Eliminate  all  else,  and  these  figures  demonstrate  with  un- 
erring certainty  the  second  betrayal  of  the  Republican  party 
by  the  Republican  United  States  senator-elect,  Hiram  \\ . 
Johnson,  and  his  able  coadjutor  and  Fidus  Achates,  Chester 
H.  Rowell.  McC- 


Col.  Irish  Places  the  Blame  Upon  Woman  Suffrage. 

Casa  Rio,  November   12,    1916. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  The  result  of  the  presidential  election 
will  long  be  the  subject  of  speculation  and  discussion.  Why 
all  of  the  great  industrial  states  except  Ohio  went  against 
Wilson,  and  why  all  of  the  woman  suffrage  states  but  two 
went   against   Hughes,   will   afford   material   for  analysis. 

Wilson  had  gone  to  desperate  extremes  to  catch  the  indus- 
trial vote  and   failed. 

Hughes  had  jumped  over  his  platform  to  catch  the  twelve 
suffrage   states    and   failed. 

Any  one  who  knew  the  psychology  of  the  suffrage  issue 
knew  that  Hughes  was  beaten  from  the  time  he  surrendered 
to   Mrs.   Catt.     Samson  was  shorn  of  his  hair. 

Compare  the  virility  and  manhood  statesmanship  of  his 
message  to  the  convention,  with  the  progressive  weakness  that 
followed  his  bargain  with  Mrs.  Catt  to  promote  national  suf- 
frage for  the  assurance  of  the  votes  of  4,000,000  women  and 
ninety-five  votes  in  the  Electoral  College,  and  the  situation 
is    clarified. 

But  why  did  he  not  carry  the  twelve  woman  suffrage 
states,  all  but  two  of  them  normally  Republican  ?  Imme- 
diately after  his  bargain  with  Mrs.  Catt.  Republicans  began 
telling  me  that  they  would  not  vote  for  him.  These  cases 
became  so  numerous  that  inquiry  was  made  in  the  other  suf- 
rage  states,  and  the  same  condition  was  disclosed  in  them 
all.  Men  do  not  like  woman  suffrage.  When  the  special 
trains  of  Hughes  women  began  their  tour  and  the  female 
politicians  said  in  their  speeches,  "We  are  going  to  show 
that  we  women  can  elect  a  President,"  this  aversion  became 
more  intense. 

Last  July  Mr.  Rowell  in  an  editorial  in  the  Fresno  Re- 
publican said  that  the  only  difference  between  Hughes  and 
Wilson  was  their  attitude  toward  woman  suffrage,  and  then 
proceeded  to  laud  Hughes  for  favoring  the  Susan  E.  An- 
thony amendment.  I  immediately  wrote  Mr.  Rowell  that  if 
that  were  the  only  difference  between  the  two  candidates 
Hughes  would  be  beaten.  My  study  of  woman  suffrage  has  es- 
tablished these  two  facts:  First  that  in  all  the  suffrage  states 
a  majority  of  men  bitterly  oppose  it,  and  in  all  but  two 
a  majority  of  women  despise  it.  The  votes  of  men  defeated 
Hughes  in  ten  of  the  twelve  suffrage  states.  They  have  seen 
the  evils  of  suffrage  in  their  states,  its  demoralization  of 
men  and  women,  and  they  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
it  will  be  voted  out,  and  they  determined  that  a  system 
so  full  of  evil  should  not  be  made  permanent  by  being  made 
national. 

In  Utah  men  beat  Sutherland,  who  introduced  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  amendment  in  the  Senate.  In  Wyoming  Mon- 
dell,  who  introduced  it  in  the  House,  barely  scratched  through. 
The  oldest  suffrage  states,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  all 
normally  Republican,  in  the  opinion  of  their  men  came  to 
believe  that  suffrage  was  the  only  difference  between  the 
candidates,   and  voted  against  Hughes. 

The  manhood  of  this  country,  which  began  making  a  nation 
in  1776  and  has  ruled  it  for  140  years,  has  not  lost  its 
quality,  and  within  the  last  two  years  has  voted  woman 
suffrage  down  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio.  Massachusetts, 
Xew  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Iowa, 
and   South   Dakota. 

Nor  has  womanhood  lost  •  its  splendor,  for  everywhere  a 
majority  of  women  have  joined  a  majority  of  men  in  opposing 
suffrage.  That  is  why  Mrs.  Catt  could  not  deliver  her  kittens 
and  has  wrecked  the  Republican  party  by  a  scandalous  bar- 
gain  with   its  presidential  candidate.  John   P.  Irish. 


Ore  deposits  ranging  in  age  from  the  time  when  the 
most  complex  living  thing  on  the  earth  was  a  crablike 
creature  down  to  the  time  when  mammals  were  highly 
developed  have  been  found  in  this  country.  Among  the 
younger  deposits  is  a  group  known  to  geologists  as 
the  late  Tertian-  veins.  These  veins  are  widely  dis- 
tributed and  are  of  particular  interest  not  only  because 
they  have  given  rise  to  famous  mining  camps  such  as 
Tonopah,  Goldfield,  and  Comstock,  but  because,  owing 
to  their  comparative  youth,  the  surface  on  which  they 
crop  out  is  not  greatly  below  that  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  their  origin.  Thus  by  considering  the  surface 
conditions  and  by  laboratory  experiments  the  phe- 
nomena they  present  can  be  interpreted  more  accu- 
rately than  those  of  older  deposits  which  are  at  greater 
depths  and  are  more  deeply  cut  by  erosion.  Many  of 
the  late  Tertiary  veins  in  this  country,  all  inclosed  in 
lava  rocks  or  closely  associated  with  them,  are  found 
in  Nevada. 


Before  the  war  Iceland  was  one  of  the  poorest  of 
countries,  but  during  the  last  two  years  its  exports  to 
England  of  hides,  fish,  and  game  have  brought  in  such 
unV-eard-of  riches  that  the  bankers  of  Reykjavik  are  far 
mc  re  prosperous  than  ever  before. 


.'/omen    miners    in     Bohemia    receive    twenty-eight 
cents  a  day. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


A  certain  monotony  has  now  marked  the  progress  of  the 
war  for  many  weeks,  a  monotony  broken  only  by  a  few- 
such  events  as  the  Italian  capture  of  Gorizia  and  the  sur- 
prising French  success  at  Verdun.  At  all  other  parts  of  the 
field  there  is  the  same  slow  and  steady  pressure  with  local 
gains  and  losses,  but  without  any  visible  prospect  of  critical 
actions.  And  yet  we  must  suppose  that  critical  actions  are 
contemplated,  and  that  the  daily  monotonies  are  actually  steps 
toward  their  accomplishment.  And  behind  the  panorama  that 
is  within  our  sight  there  is  a  certain  stealthy  movement  that 
suggests  a  groping  for  peace,  a  certain  blind  search  for  some- 
thing that  may  be  talked  about  rather  than  fought  about, 
for  something  that  shall  at  least  make  talk  possible. 


The  existence  of  a  certain  mystery  in  connection  with  the 
Dobnidja  operation  has  been  disclosed  by  the  most  recent 
reports,  and  we  may  still  look  upon  the  Dobrudja  as  the 
most  likely  field  for  critical  events.  When  Mackensen  pushed 
northward  through  the  Dobrudja,  taking  Constanza,  and 
driving  the  Roumanians  before  him,  he  was  reported  as  con- 
tinuing his  march  northward  and  refraining  from  any  attempt 
to  cross  the  Danube  to  his  west  and  so  to  invade  Roumania 
proper.  Indeed  we  were  told  that  his  advance  northward 
from  Constanza  was  so  extraordinarily  rapid  as  to  prove  the 
demoralization  of  his  enemy,  and  there  were  even  those  who 
believed  that  he  intended  to  cross  the  Danube  to  his  north 
and  to  threaten  Odessa — for  we  must  remember  that  the 
Danube  constitutes  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Dobrudja 
as  well  as  the  western.  There  seemed  to  be  good  reasons 
why  Mackensen  should  not  at  that  time  attempt  to  cross  the 
river  to  the  west.  In  the  first  place  the  Constanza-Cernavoda 
bridge  had  been  destroyed,  which  would  mean  at  least  delay, 
and  in  the  second  place  it  would  be  premature  to  do  so  in 
the  absence  of  some  reasonable  prospect  that  he  could  join 
hands  with  Falkenhayn,  who  was  endeavoring  to  invade  Rou- 
mania from  the  west.  That  Mackensen  did  actually  leavt 
Constanza  and  the  railroad  behind  him  is  certain.  The  re- 
ports to  that  effect  were  regular  and  definite,  and  they  came 
from  all  sources.  But  it  now  seems  that  he  also  sent  a  force 
across  the  river,  headed  presumably  for  Bucharest,  while  he 
himself  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Roumanians. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  size  of  this  force.  We  do  not 
know  how  it  was  transported  across  the  river.  And  we  do 
not  know  why  such  an  operation  should  have  been  kept 
secret,  and  by  all  the  different  belligerents,  except  on  some 
general  principle  of  reporting  nothing  that  remained  un- 
critical  and   undecided.  

But  now  the  veil  is  suddenly  lifted,  or  partially  so.  We 
are  told,  or  rather  we  are  allowed  to  infer,  that  when  Macken- 
sen passed  northward  up  the  Dobrudja  he  sent  a  portion  of 
his  force  across  the  Danube  to  the  west  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  Roumania  in  the  direction  of  Bucharest.  And  we 
are  told  quite  positively  that  this  force  now  finds  itself  con- 
fronted with  a  Russian  army  that  has  succeeded  in  edging  it 
toward  the  river  and  the  marshes,  and  that  has  hopes  of 
surrounding  and  capturing  it.  All  this  information  is  given 
in  a  quite  casual  way,  and  as  though  relating  to  a  situation 
that  was  generally  understood.  But  we  are  still  told  nothing 
as  to  the  size  of  these  forces,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  they  are  large,  at  least  on  the  Teuton  side.  Mackensen's 
entire  army  is  not  a  large  one,  while  the  apparent  ease  and 
speed  with  which  he  drove  the  Roumanians  before  him  after 
taking  Constanza  is  evidence  that  he  could  not  have  detached 
many  men  for  the  raid  across  the  river.  Probably  it  was  a 
raid  and  nothing  more,  and  undertaken  in  the  hope  of 
striking  a  swift  and  fatal  blow  against  Bucharest,  or  per- 
haps of  hindering  what  is  now  actually  happening — the  in- 
tervention of  a  new  Russian  force  coming  down  the  west 
bank  of   the   river.  

But  in  the  meantime  Mackensen  himself  has  been  meeting 
with  bad  luck — the  worst  of  bad  luck.  It  was  evident  that 
in  driving  the  Roumanians  northward  up  the  Dobrudja  he 
was  forcing  them  toward  their  friends.  They  must  have 
been  growing  steadily  stronger  as  they  met  the  Russians 
coming  southward  to  meet  them,  while  Mackensen  must  have 
been  growing  steadily  weaker  as  he  lengthened  his  line  of 
communications.  When  last  we  heard  definitely  of  Macken- 
sen he  was  thirty  miles  north  of  Constanza.  Then  came 
reports  that  the  Roumanian  resistance  was  stiffening.  A  day 
later  we  were  told  that  Mackensen's  flanks,  resting  on  the 
Danube  to  the  west  and  the  Black  Sea  to  the  east,  were 
slowly  giving  ground  alternately  before  Roumanian  and  Rus- 
sian attacks.  And  now  we  learn  that  Mackensen  is  only 
twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Constanza,  that  both  Cerna- 
voda  and  Constanza  are  in  flames,  and  that  Constanza  is 
being  bombarded  by  Russian  warships.  And  immediately  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  to  the  west  of  Constanza  and 
Cernavoda,  there  is  a  battle  in  progress  between  the  force 
left  behind  by  Mackensen  for  the  invasion  of  Roumania,  and 
the  Russian  force  that  must  have  been  sent  from  the  north, 
through  Roumania,  to  meet  it.  No  wonder  Mackensen  should 
now  be  falling  back  with  such  speed.  Even  though  he  were 
not  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  superior  forces  confronting 
him  he  would  none  the  less  realize  the  gravity  of  his  position 
if  the  Russians  should  win  the  fight  at  Cernavoda  and  Duna- 
reav  and- so  be  in  a  position  to  cross  the  Danube  to  his  rear. 
It  has  been  said  more  than  once  in  this  column  during  the 
last  few  weeks  that  Mackensen  was  likely  to  find  himself  in 
serious  danger  in  the  Dobrudja,  and  events  have  now  justi- 
fied that  prediction.  He  committed  himself  to  a  march  up 
a   long   neck    of    land    with    enemies    to    the   west    and    north, 


and  the  sea  to  the  east.  His  line  of  communications  is  of 
the  most  fragile  kind  and  needing  the  strongest  defense 
against  Roumanian  raids  from  the  west.  And  now  he  finds 
that  the  line  is  threatened,  not  only  by  Roumanian  raids,  but 
by  a  Russian  army  which  bids  fair  to  succeed,  not  only 
against  the  small  German  force  opposing  it  to  the  west  oi 
the  Danube,  but  in  crossing  the  Danube  to  his  rear.  Macken- 
sen is  a  shrewd  and  capable  commander  and  he  is  not  likely 
to  stay  in  a  trap  merely  to  see  if  the  door  will  actually 
close  behind  him.  It  would  be  foolish  to  do  more  than  in- 
dicate the  possibilities,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  Macken- 
sen is  now  retreating  shows  clearly  enough  what  those  pos- 
sibilities are.  He  does  not  intend  to  find  that  there  is  a 
Russian  army  before  him  as  well  as  behind  him  when  he 
reaches  Constanza.  He  means  to  be  there  first,  and  either 
prevent  the  crossing  or  be  well  on  his  way  southward  and 
past  the  danger  point  before  it  occurs.  Probably  Macken- 
sen is  thinking  more  of  his  communications  through  Bul- 
garia and  up  the  Dobrudja  than  of  anything  else  upon  earth. 
(Since  writing  the  above  we  have  a  report,  unofficial  and 
still  unconfirmed,  that  two  Russian  forces  have  crossed  the 
Danube  to  the  south  of  Cernavoda,  that  is  to  say  directly  on,  B 
the  road  over  which  Mackensen  must  pass  on  his  way  south-  k 
ward.  If  this  report  should  be  even  approximately  true  i|J 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  Mackensen's 
position.     He  must  either  cut  his  way  through  or  surrender.) 


We  see  now  clearly  enough  that  Russia  does  not  intend 
to  surrender  the  Dobrudja  to  the  Teutons.  Probably  it  was 
through  a  disregard  of  Russian  advice  that  the  Teutons  ever 
reached  the  Dobrudja  at  all.  Roumania  could  have  barred 
that  corridor  if  she  had  concentrated  herself  there  instead 
of  undertaking  the  wild-goose  chase  into  Transylvania.  She 
played  directly  into  Teuton  hands  by  doing  so.  If  Roumania 
had  kept  that  corridor  open  we  should  probably  have  seen 
a  Russian  army  in  Bulgaria  before  now.  And  we  need  not 
doubt  that  Russia  intends  that  we  shall  yet  see  it.  All  her 
efforts  upon  this  particular  field  are  directed  toward  that 
end.  She  has  now  two  armies  on  the  Danube,  one  of  them 
to  the  east  of  the  river  and  engaged  in  pushing  Mackensen 
backward  and  southward,  and  the  other  to  the  west  of  the 
river  and  trying  to  corner  the  German  force  opposing  them 
as  a  preliminary  to  crossing,  if  indeed  that  crossing  has 
not  yet  been  actually  effected.  If  Russia  shall  find  it  possible 
to  clear  her  enemies  out  of  the  Dobrudja  we  shall  then  see 
an  attack  upon  Bulgaria  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  resist. 
Indeed  we  may  doubt  if  she  will  try  to  resist.  Bulgaria  is 
fighting  Roumania.  We  may  doubt  if  the  masses  of  her 
people  are  even  aware  that  they  are  fighting  also  Russia. 
There  is  a  significant  absence  of  references  to  Russia  in  the 
Bulgarian  bulletins.  Russian  and  Bulgarian  troops  are  only 
now  beginning  to  come  into  contact.  We  may  therefore  say 
with  justification  that  the  centre  of  the  European  cyclone 
is  still  moving  over  the  Dobrudja,  and  that  the  fate  of  a 
continent  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  comparatively  small 
numbers   of  men   who   are   fighting  there. 


The  question  may  naturally  be  asked  why  Mackensen  should 
have  invaded  the  Dobrudja  without  some  reasonable  as- 
surance that  he  could  maintain  his  foothold  and  reach  his 
goal.  The  answer  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  failure 
of  Falkenhayn  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  plan,  which  was 
to  strike  eastward  into  Roumania  and  to  join  hands  with 
his  colleague  in  the  interior.  Germany  probably  believed  that 
she  could  strike  crushingly  at  Roumania  from  east  and  west 
simultaneously,  cut  off  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  so  advance  upon  the  Russian  flank  to  the  north. 
She  nearly  succeeded  in  doing  so.  She  may  yet  succeed  in 
doing  so.  And  that  she  has  been  so  far  foiled  in  doing  so 
may  be  attributed  tt>  the  sudden  access  of  Roumanian  morale 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Russian  general,  Sakharoff.  in 
the  Dobrudja,  and  the  French  general.  Bertholet,  in  Tran- 
sylvania.   

The  explanation  of  the  great  Somme  offensive  that  has  been 
suggested  from  time  to  time  in  this  column  has  aroused  the 
resentment  of  certain  critics,  who  prefer  to  believe  that  the 
Allies  have  set  themselves  an  impossible  task  and  that  they 
have  embarked  on  an  effort  that  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
The  Somme  offensive,  we  are  told,  is  an  attempt  to  push  the 
Germans  out  of  France,  and  its  success  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  extent  of  the  German  withdrawal  as  compared  with 
the  extent  of  the  territory  that  is  still  held.  This  is  the 
view  that  has  been  combatted  from  time  to  time  in  this 
column.  The  Allies  are  not  trying  to  expel  the  Germans  from 
France  by  means  of  a  direct  push,  but  by  means  of  such 
strategical  gains  as  shall  make  their  position  an  untenable 
one.  And  a  gain  of  even  half  a  mile  in  the  right  place  and 
at  the   right   time   might   easily   have   this   result. 


Xow  this  view  may  be  an  error,  but  if  so  it  is  one  in  which 
the  German  staff  participates.  Recent  German  newspapers 
publish  an  official  report  from  the  German  army  headquarters 
at  Berlin  in  which  the  Allied  aim  is  clearly  recognized  and 
in  which  no  other  aim  is  even  considered.  The  aim,  says 
the  report,  is  to  pierce  the  German  lines,  and  not  merely 
to  push  them  back  toward  their  own  frontier.  Speaking  of 
the  September  movements,  the  report  says:  "By  an  unde- 
niably increased  pushing  force  he  obtained  an  important  gain 
in  terrain  and,  resuming  his  bold  intention  of  breaking 
through,  the  enemy  directed  all  his  efforts  against  the  top 
of  the  triangle."  The  top  of  the  triangle  is  Bapaume,  toward 
which  the  British  have  made  a  marked  advance  within 
the  last  few  days.  A  few  lines  further  on  we  read :  "The 
southern   battle   in   the   district  of   Biaches   and   Vermandovil- 
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liers,  after  the  failure  of  the  endeavor  to  break  through  on 
a  big  scale,  resulted  in  a  noticeable  gain  of  terrain  in  the 
section  of  Berny  and  Chaulnes  in  consequence  of  powerful 
local  thrusts."  And  again :  "The  enemy  did  not  succeed 
in  breaking  through  the  German  lines."  No  other  aim  is 
even  suggested  except  toward  the  end  of  the  report,  where 
we  find  a  mention  of  "the  modest  aim  of  detaining  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  German  troops  on  the  western  front  in 
order  to  impede  a  great  German  action  in  another  wai 
theatre."  Nowhere  is  there  a  hint  that  the  Allied  aim  was 
to  push  the  Germans  back,  step  by  step,  out  of  France. 
There  may  be  those  who  are  amused  by  rule-of-three  com- 
parisons between  the  area  gained  and  the  area  to  be  gained, 
but   the   German    staff  is   not   among  them. 


The   Allied   aim   is,   of  course,  "correctly   stated   in   the   Ger- 
man report.     It  is  to  pierce  the  line  and  so  to  cause  a  sudden 
and   precipitate   retirement   to    avoid   a    debacle.     A   subsidiary 
:  aim   is   so   to   bulge   the   German   line   inward   as  to   compel   a 
i  withdrawal   from   the   whole   Noyon   angle.      If  the   latter   aim 
;  should  succeed  the  result  would  not  necessarily  be  disastrous, 
!  although  such  a  withdrawal  in  good  order  and  in  the  face  of 
fierce    attacks    would    be    immensely    difficult.       But    disaster 
would    assuredly    follow    the    piercing    of    the    German    line. 
There  could  be  no  real  recovery  from  that.     It  may  be  taken 
almost  as  an   axiom  that  whether  a  battle  line,  is  entrenched 
or  in  the  open  it  is  already  defeated  if  it  has  once  been  cut. 
Now  a  line  may  be  cut  as  the  result  of  a  direct  and  concen- 
trated attack  upon  a  small  area,  or  it  may  be  cut  by  such  a 
faulty  disposition  of  its  parts  as  to  leave  a  gap  of  which  the 
I   enemy   may  take   advantage.     Germany   lost   the  battle   of  the 
Marne    because    she    allowed    the   two    flanks    of   her    army   to 
I  draw  apart  and  so  created  a  gap  in  the  centre  through  which 
j  Foch   instantly  poured  his  forces.      It  was   a  blunder  of  such 
,   magnitude    as    to    justify    the    emperor's    suggestion    that    the 
guilty   general    would    do    well   to    shoot   himself.      It    is    such 
a  gap,  either  forced  or  accidental,  that  the  Allies  are  hoping  to 
create,   or   to   discover,   on   the   Somme.      Sir   William   Robert- 
son  says   that   it   can   be   created.      He   says   that   such   is   the 
Allied  goal-     And  it  is  evident  that  the  distance  of  the  armies 
i   from    the    frontier    has    no    bearing,    or   very    little,    upon    the 
problem.      If  it  can  be  done  at  all   it   can   be   done  wherever 
the  armies  happen   to  find  themselves. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  PILLARS." 


Also  the  Woman  Who  Basked  in  His  Glory. 


That  which  I  write  tonight  must  be  written  here,  be- 
cause it  may  not  be  told.  Where  others  seek  a  con- 
fessor or  a  sympathetic  ear  for  the  unburdening  of 
intolerable  secrets,  I  find  relief  in  this  silent  speech  of 
the  hand. 

It  was  two  years  ago  today  that  Wieland  Hamlin 
was  killed  in  the  motor  accident.  His  last  novel. 
"Pillars,"  had  been  published  in  August,  and  the  re- 
viewers had  unanimously  pronounced  it  the  most  mas- 
terly of  his  ten  splendid  volumes  of  fiction.  Fortunate 
mortal  that  he  was,  to  be  snatched  awav  bv  the  gods 


The  theory  that  Germany  now  regards  her  western  line  as 
of  secondary  importance  to  the  eastern  is  still  being  sus- 
tained by  events.  She  has,  of  course,  no  intention  of  allowing 
her  western  line  to  be  pierced,  but  it  is  increasingly  evident 
fchat  she  is  willing  to  fall  slowly  back  in  order  that  her  lines 
pi  the  east  shall  be  kept  at  their  utmost  possible  strength. 
Unless  the  western  front  were  seriously  undermanned  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  French  to  win  their 
success  at  Verdun.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
British  to  win  the  three  villages  of  Beaucourt,  Beaumont- 
Hamel,  and  St.  Pierre-Divion  in  two  days'  fighting  and  to 
take  over  5000  prisoners.  Moreover,  we  are  told  that  these 
powerful  first-line  fortifications  were  manned  by  Silesians, 
who  were  so  little  aware  of  what  awaited  them  that  they 
frere  at  their  breakfast  when  the  assaulting  party  arrived. 
The  report  from  Berlin  speaks  of  the  "considerable  sacri- 
fices'' of  the  British,  but  adds  that  "our  tenacious  defense 
caused  us  considerable  loss."  But  we  may  still  wonder  that 
these  surprise  attacks  should  be  possible  after  the  heavy  bom- 
bardment that  precedes  them.  Beaumont-Hamel  and  Beau- 
court  are  about  two  miles  nearly  due  north  of  Thiepval  and 
about  eight  miles  due  east  of  Bapaume.  The  general  move- 
ment of  the  British  is  therefore  to  the  north,  the  obvious 
intention  being  to  lengthen  the  line  of  attack  and  therefore 
to  occupy  more  of  their  enemy's  forces,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  pocket  Bapaume.  In  connection  with  the  Somme  offensive 
we  have  a  curious  fact  that  is  pointed  out  by  a  competent 
writer  in  the  New  York  Times.  The  British  attacks,  he 
says,  occur  every  ten  days,  and  he  sustains  this  by  citations. 
Presumably  it  takes  ten  days  to  consolidate  captured  posi- 
tions, to  move  the  artillery,  and  to  make  the  necessary  roadt 
for  the  conveyance  of  munitions  and  supplies.  If  this  theory 
is  a  correct  one  we  may  expect  that  the  next  attack  will  be 
on  or  about  November  24th.  Indeed  we  may  detect  certain 
cycles  of  activity  upon  all  the  fronts,  and  they  are  similarly 
due  to  the  exigencies  of  transport.  In  the  case  of  Italy, 
where  these  cycles  are  quite  marked,  they  are  probably  due 
also  to  ammunition  difficulties,  which  are  very  real  in  a  coun- 
try that  must  import  nearly  all  ingredients  and  that  is  com- 
pelled to  precede  every  period  of  activity  by  one  of  strict 
economy  and  careful  storage.  Sidney  Corvn. 

Sax  Francisco,  November  15,   1916. 


A  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  the  first  success- 
ful trolley  line  in  the  United  States  was  put  into  opera- 
tion in  Richmond,  Virginia.  An  earlier  experiment  had 
been  made  at  Baltimore,  but  it  was  only  when  the  Rich- 
mond enterprise  had  proved  the  trolley  practicable  that 
the  electric  street-car  was  placed  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Xow  $6,000,000,000  is  recorded  as  the  capital  invested 
in  the  industry.  It  is  estimated  that  today  it  requires 
300,000  men  to  operate  the  trolley  cars  of  the  United 
States. 


Nearly  all  of  the  coal  used  in  Bermuda  in  1915  came 
from  the  United  States.  Wales  formerly  supplied  the 
islands  with  this  product. 


Illustration    from    "The    Wonderful    Year,''   by    William   J. 
Locke.     John   Lane    Company. 

ere  he  had  known  the  taste  of  disappointment  or 
failure !  So  we  all  thought  in  those  days  of  our  sorrow. 
It  was  no  surprise  to  me  that  I  was  named  in  his 
will  as  joint  executor  with  Caroline,  for  he  had  often 
told  me  that  he  would  expect  this  service  from  me, 
should  the  occasion  arise.  They  had  both  been  close 
friends  of  mine  before  they  met ;  in  fact  it  was  I  who 
brought  them  together.  Caroline  had  the  literary  gift 
herself  in  no  mean  degree,  and  I  had  hoped  that  they 


should  have  a  tremendous  sale.  You  will  find  the 
manuscript  in  a  safe  deposit  box  at  my  bank.  There 
are  two  keys,  one  of  which  I  inclose ;  Caroline  has  the 
other." 

In  talking  this  over  at  the  time  with  Caroline  I 
wanted  to  take  the  manuscript  out  at  once  and  read  it. 
But  she  overruled  me,  declaring  that  she  wished  to 
respect  Wieland's  desires  to  the  letter. 

So  the  matter  rested  until  today,  when  the  two  years 
were  up.  In  fulfillment  of  my  trust  I  went  to  the  bank 
this  morning  to  get  the  manuscript.  The  box  was 
empty ! 

I  was  stupefied  at  the  discovery.  What  had  Wieland 
meant  by  playing  such  a  cruel  hoax  upon  us?  How 
was  I  to  break  the  news  to  Caroline?  The  shock 
would  be  terrible. 

With  a  heavy  heart  I  went  to  see  her  this  evening. 
Scarcely  had  I  begun  to  stammer  out  the  incredible 
truth  when  she  stopped  me. 

"I  know  what  you  have  to  tell  me,"  she  said.  "The 
manuscript  is  not  there  because  it  never  existed  ex- 
cept in  his  expectations." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  cried.  "You  have  known 
this  all  the  time  and  never  told  me  ?" 

Her  eyes  gazed  at  me  calmly  from  the  face  that 
holds  such  a  wistful  sadness  beneath  the  waves  of 
graying  hair.  Her  voice,  I  fancied,  had  something  of 
the  patient  and  loving  superiority  one  uses  toward  a 
child  as  she  replied: 

'Y'ou  know  that  Wieland  was  ahvays  indolent  and 
that  he  shrank  from  the  labor  of  writing.  He  dreamed 
wonderful  and  beautiful  things,  and  he  loved  to  talk 
about  them,  but  how  he  hated  to  write !  He  would 
say  that  the  fire  seemed  to  vanish  and  leave  nothing 
but  ashes  beneath  his  pen.  How  often  you  have  heard 
him  denounce  words  as  poor,  inexpressive  things." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "but  that  doesn't  explain  it.  He  could 
not  have  deliberately  lied  to  us." 

"Lied,"  she  echoed.  "No,  he  didn't  do  that.  You 
are  one  of  the  few  men,  James,  who  can  keep  secrets, 
so  I  may  as  well  tell  you  the  truth.  We  had  talked 
over  this  novel  and  it  already  existed  complete  in  his 
imagination.  He  expected  me  to  write  it  for  him. 
That's  why  he  gave  me  two  years.  But  I  couldn't  do 
it  alone.     I  tried  so  hard,  but  I  needed  his  presence." 

"But,"  I  cried,  "you  couldn't " 

"Yes,"  she  said  patiently.  "Don't  you  understand? 
I  wrote  them  all."  Remy  Brlwel. 

San  Francisco,  November,   1916. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Women   are  now  working  as  engineers  in   some  of 
the  English  munition  factories. 


Illustration    from    "The   Invisible   Balance    Sheet."    by   Katrina 
Trask.     John    Lane    Company. 

would  work  together,  but  she  had  been  content  to  serve 
as  his  amanuensis  and  advisor  and  to  bask  in  his 
glory. 

Wieland  was  always  a  methodical  worker,  turning 
out  a  novel  every  two  years  with  unfailing  regularity. 
I  was  therefore  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  doubled 
his  output  during  the  last  period  of  his  life,  and  that 
he  had  left  a  complete  novel  in  manuscript.  Among 
his  effects  I  found  a  letter  to  myself,  apprising  me  of 
this   fact. 

"In  the  event  of  my  death,"  he  wrote,  "I  wish  to 
leave  Caroline  an  additional  source  of  revenue  besides 
the  royalties  from  my  books.  So  I  have  written  this 
novel,  which  I  wish  you  to  see  through  the  press  two 
years  after  I  am  gone.    As  a  posthumous  publication  it 


"Row  Gently  Here." 

Row  gently  here. 

My  gondolier. 
So    softly   wake   the   tide, 

That   not   an   ear. 

On  earth,  may  hear. 
But  hers  to  whom  we  glide. 
Had  Heaven  but  tongues  to  speak,  as  well 

As  starry  eyes  to  see, 
Oh  think   what  tales  'twould  have  to  tell 
Of  wandering  youths  like  me  ! 

Now  rest  thee  here. 

My  gondolier ; 
Hush,  hush,   for  up   I  go. 

To  climb  yon  light 

Balcony's  height. 
While  thou  keep'st  watch  below. 
Ah !   did  we  take   for  Heaven  above 

But  half  such   pains  as  we 
Take,  day  and  night,  for  woman's  love, 

What  angels  we  should  be! — Thomas 


Moor, 


"  Wouldn't  You  Like  to  Know." 
I  know  a  girl  with  teeth  of  pearl. 
And  shoulders  white  as  snow  : 

She   lives, — ah   well, 

I    must   not    tell, — 
Wouldn't  you   like  to   know  ? 

Her  sunny  hair  is  wondrous  fair. 
And  wavy  in  its  flow  ; 

Who   made  it  less 

One  little  tress, — 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  ? 

Her  eyes  are  blue  (celestial  hue  '  i 
And   dazzling  in   their  glow  : 

On  whom  they  beam 

With  melting  gleam, — 
Wouldn't   you   like   to   know  ? 

Her  lips  are  red  and  finely  wed. 
Like  roses  ere  they  blow ; 

What  lover  sips 

Those  dewy   lips, — 
Wouldn't  you   like  to   know  ? 

Her   fingers    are   like   lilies    fair 
When   lilies   fairest  grow  ; 

Whose  hand  they  press 

With   fond  caress, — 
Wouldn't  you   like  to  know  ? 

Her  foot  is  small,  and  has  a  fall 
Like  snowflakes  on  the  snow  ; 

And  where  it  goes 

Beneath   the   rose, — 
Wouldn't  you   like   to   know  ? 

She  has  a  name,  the  sweetest  name 
That   language  can  bestow. 

'T would    break    the    spell 

If   I   should  tell. — 
Wouldn't   you   like   to   know  ? 

— John   Godfrcj. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  18,  1916. 


"AHASUERUS  THE  WANDERER." 


When  the  Accursed  One  Came  to  the  Quiet  Village. 


Those  still  seated  about  the  inn  were  astonished  to 
see  its  doors  swing  open  without  visible  hand  being 
laid  upon  them,  and  they  were  more  than  astounded, 
even  in  those  days  of  miracles,  to  perceive  two  feet 
slowly,  wearily  entering  the  room.  In  horror  people 
leaped  upon  the  tables,  fainted,  or  vainly  endeavored  to 
hide.  For  what  could  such  a  thing  portend — two 
shabby,  tired  feet  that  walked  alone,  with  no  body,  no 
vestige  of  legs  even,  attached. 

Following  in  the  track  of  these  feet  there  poured 
into  the  inn  many  curious  and  morbid  spectators  who 
were  overcome  with  fear,  wonder,  and  curiosity.  All 
believed  the  vision  an  optical  delusion — the  work  of 
some  sorcerer,  perchance  brought  about  by  the  black 
magic. 

But  when  the  intrepid  among  the  observers  closer 
looked  at  the  now  motionless  feet  it  was  clear  that 
the)'  were  flesh  and  blood,  worn  raw  and  bleeding 
within  their  tattered  shoes,  and  that  ending  at  the 
ankles  there  were  merely  abbreviated  stumps.  Of  a 
truth  such  was  the  work  of  no  sorcerer,  rather  the 
token  of  some  dread  crime ;  and  the  victim,  whose 
body  had  been  hacked  into  shreds,  was  directed  by 
divine  powers  to  so  show  his  mutilated  feet  as  to  call 
attention  and  punishment  to  his  tormentor. 

"It  is  a  miracle!  A  miracle!"  cried  the  people.  But 
the  words  ceased  when  the  feet  began  to  shuffle  toward 
a  wooden  table,  pausing  before  a  bench,  just  as  might 
one  who  wished  to  seat  himself.  Then,  while  ali 
watched  eagerly,  a  water  vessel  on  the  table  moved  and 
tilted  to  one  side,  as  though  one  drank  therefrom. 
Even  more  the  vessel  tilted,  and  drop  by  drop  all  it? 
contents  disappeared.  After  which  it  again  settled 
upon  the  table,  as  before,  while  the  two  feet,  regarded 
by  all  with  horror,  moved  slowly  toward  the  door 
Some  one,  with  a  loud  shriek,  flung  this  open  and 
burst  through  it.  The  feet  followed  shufflingly  and 
passed  into  the  street,  with  those  of  sufficient  valor  fol- 
lowing at  a  safe  distance  behind. 

''What  meant  the  thing,  and  for  what  came  those 
weird,  unnatural  feet?"  they  asked. 

News  had  already  been  sent  to  the  authorities,  and 
they,  duly  armed  with  staffs  of  office,  hasted  to  the 
scene.  Upon  viewing  the  feet,  the  police  were  in- 
structed to  arrest  them,  being  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  and  village  quiet.  But  the  police  were  afeard, 
and  ran  away.  Therefore  the  head-man  of  the  village 
was  himself  called  upon  to  enforce  the  arrest.  But,  as 
he  attempted  to  lay  hold  upon  them,  the  feet  made 
such  a  sudden,  violent  leap  that  all  bystanders  fled, 
and  not  the  last  to  run  was  the  head-man  himself. 

Meantime  the  feet,  which  had  been  proceeding  in 
seemingly  confused  circles,  began  to  run  away  along 
the  great  Roman  road.  Soldiers  with  arrows  and  bows 
ran,  too,  and  shot;  but  as  well  might  they  have  fired 
at  the  moon.  For  a  long  space  the  feet  ran  on,  but 
after  a  time  they  seemed  fatigued,  shuffling  along  in 
their  queer,  unnatural  manner. 

Seeing  which,  the  people  cried  with  one  accord: 
"This  is  the  doing  of  the  Evil  One.  Call  the  holy 
fathers.  Tell  them  to  fetch  book  and  bell. and  exorcise 
this  demon.  Tell  them  to  sprinkle  this  thing  with  holv 
water." 

"Verily,  exorcise  this  evil  thing!"  cried  the  popu- 
lace. 

So  the  good  men  arrived,  and  sprinkled  the  feet  with 
holy  water,  but  without  any  result.  Ignoring  priestly 
exhortation,  they  continued  to  shuffle  wearily  in  their 
worn  sandals,  terrifying  all  who  beheld.  Whereupon 
the  fathers  ordered  that  the  feet  be  driven  into  the 
prison  nearby  and  shut  in  with  iron  bolts. 

Now  so  exhausted  that  they  could  barely  move,  the 
two  feet  were  driven  slowly  into  the  jail.  The'  cell 
door  was  bolted  and  barred  with  iron,  which  the  fathers 
sprinkled  with  holy  water.  Then  those  who  had  as- 
sisted in  the  capture  dispersed  slowly,  wondering 
among  themselves;  for  never  since  the  Rushing  ol 
YVmgs  and  Confusion  of  Tongues,  as  borne  witness  to 
by  their  fathers'  grandfathers,  had  such  a  happening 
occurred  in  their  holy  land. 

A  strong  guard  was  placed  without  the  prison  walls 
not  only  to  prevent  the  feet  from  escaping,  but  to  con-' 
trol  the  excited  people  who,  having  heard  of  the 
miracle,  were  fighting  and  crowding  to  the  window 
merely  to  view  the  mysterious  feet,  now  resting  silently 
in  their  dark  prison-cell  corner. 

Many  people  journeyed  in  to  the  prison,  as  the 
strange  news  spread  throughout  the  land;  they  peered 
through  the  narrow  window  and  went  their  ways  shak- 
ing their  heads?  For  who  could  explain  the  matter? 
And,  as  time  thus  passed,  even  the  fathers  and  astrolo- 
gers being  unable  to  testify,  folk  ceased  to  ponder  and 
exclaim— not  even  the  jailers  who  had  to  guard  the 
uncanny  feet.  For  what  sort  of  prisoner  was  it  who 
demanded  neither  food  nor  water,  who  had  not  even 
a  visile  living  body  to  keep  watch  upon?  Soon  the 
door  and  windows  being  strongly  bolted  and  holv- 
w:ilc,-cd.  the  guards  left  off  even  looking  daily  into  the 
""  .  of  the  feet. 

B^;  one  day  a  new  jailer,  serving  his  first  duty,  dis- 
.vered  a  wondrous  thing.     He  had  been  told  of  the 


feet,  and  taking  his  first  opportunity  to  view  them, 
almost  lost  his  wits  in  consequence.  Peering  into  the 
dark  corner  where  the  feet  always  hid,  he  was  horrified 
to  find  that  they  were  no  longer  feet.  That  is  the  worn 
sandals  were  there  with  their  seeming  human  feet, 
but  attached  to  those  feet  were  ankles  and  strong  legs, 
ending  at  stout,  strongly  built  hips. 

As  the  jailer  stared,  in  his  horror  unable  to  stir 
hand,  foot,  or  tongue,  the  legs  began  to  swing  them- 
selves out  of  their  dark  corner;  the  tattered,  worn 
shoes  moved  briskly  under  them,  and  the  whole  un- 
natural body  moved  toward  the  door  where  he  watched. 
With  shrieks  of  terror  he  rushed  from  the  spot. 


Jlliislralioii  from   "The   Water-Babies,"  by  Jessie  Willcox 
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Hearing  the  commotion,  all  within  the  jail,  and  in- 
deed the  entire  village  itself,  hurried  to  the  scene  tc 
inquire  into  this  latest  phenomenon  of  the  inexplicable 
feet. 

And  a  phenomenon  it  was,  verily,  for  never  before 
had  such  thing  been  seen  by  man.  Uneasily  moving 
about  the  cell  were  the  feet  and  their  newly-grown 
legs,  measuring  off  step  after  step  .  .  .  measuring,  in- 
deed, for  these  legs  resembled  nothing  more  than  a 
huge  compass  or  callipers,  such  as  never  had  been  used 
by  earthly  engineer.  First  one  foot  planted  itself  un- 
steadily, as  though  just  learning  to  walk,  then  the 
other  one  lifted  and  swung  itself  in  front  of  the  first 
one,  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  to  be  similarly  moved  and 
placed.  Never  before  (or  since)  was  there  a  like 
vision  seen. 

Guards  were  trebled  and  kept  by  night  and  day  be- 
fore the  window,  and  they,  with  the  people  who  stood 


Illustration   from   "The   Art  of  Rodin,"   by  Judith   Cladel. 
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in  line  with  them,  observed  with  ever-increasing  horror 
how  this  incredible  thing  went  on  forming,  stomach, 
flanks,  thighs,  its  flesh  building  like  that  of  the  zoo- 
phytes. This  stupendous  reincarnation  was  noised 
far  and  wide,  and  enormous  was  the  sensation.  From 
distant  lands  came  savants  and  plain  people,  and  all 
trembled  with  terror  of  the  moment  when  the  rapidly- 
forming  body  should  attain  its  full  growth.  All,  even 
those  who  feared  the  most,  wondered  what  manner  of 
head  and  face  the  already-forming  shoulders  would 
take,  the  holiest  men  declaring  that  it  would  assuredly 
wear  horns,  while  many  others  predicted  that  it  would 
have  several  evil  heads,  instead  of  one. 


Days  passed  and  the  head  formed,  being  a  great  dis- 
appointment, for  it  was  a  single  one,  with  one  face, 
and  no  vestige  of  horns.  To  be  sure,  the  face  was  one 
of  peculiar  and  unusual  hideousness,  with  glaring, 
haunted  eyes  set  on  either  side  of  a  nose  hooked,  enor- 
mous. 

Seeing  that  now  the  creature  had  a  face  and  mouth 
and  tongue  the  villagers  and  savants  speculated  eagerly 
as  to  whether  it  could  and  would  speak.  Also  whether 
if  the  "The  Reincarnated"  (as  they  called  it)  would  use 
their  own  manner  of  speech,  in  case  its  newly-made 
tongue  could  form  intelligible  words  at  all. 

Intelligible,  though  halting,  and  easily  understood 
were  these  first  words.  A  voice,  faint  as  it  was  fraughi 
with  anguish,  came  one  morning  from  the  cell : 
"Open  .  .  .  open  .  .  .  for  mercy's  sake!" 
People  trembled  and  fainted;  a  wave  of  nauseating 
fear  overcame  the  men  and  women  who  had  for  days 
stood  patiently  awaiting  this  moment.  The  head-men, 
savants,  and  guards  deliberated  among  themselves,  and 
finally  concluded  to  open  the  cell-door,  for  the  faint 
voice  assured  them  that  their  miserable  prisoner  was 
at  best  a  wretched  human,  unable  to  wreak  harm,  and 
entirely  at  their  mercy.  Wherefore  garments  were 
passed  to  him,  and  the  head-man  then  went  to  the 
barred  window  to  speak. 

"My  friends,"  at  last  exclaimed  the  leader,  turning 
from  the  window,  "this  miserable  man  (for  he  is  but  a 
man)  declares  that  if  we  will  suffer  him  to  depart  he 
will  tell  us  who  he  really  is,  and  how  his  reincarnation 
was  brought  about.     Shall  we  do  this?" 

"We  consent.  Bring  him  forth!"  cried  the  multi- 
tude, as  with  one  accord. 

The  cell  door  was  opened,  and  the  prisoner  came 
forth  uncertainly  into  the  light  of  day.  Of  medium 
stature,  he  was  well-built  and  muscled,  with  straggling 
black  beard,  and  sinister,  melancholy  countenance.  His 
skin  was  yellow  and  waxen,  and  his  gloomy  aspect  was 
heightened  by  the  enormous  hooked  nose  which  pro- 
truded above  the  sorrowful  mouth,  with  its  sad  yet 
sneering  expression. 

It  was  not  possible  for  all  to  see  him,  the  place  being 
too  small  to  contain  such  a  multitude,  and  from  the 
people  came  the  cry : 

"Take  him  to  the  plaza  of  Calvary !  Stand  him  on 
the  base  of  the  High  Cross,  so  that  we  may  all  see." 
But  such  was  the  stranger's  convulsion  of  fear  upon 
hearing  these  words,  so  horrible  his  screams  of  protest,  ' 
that  they  were  obliged  to  seek  another  spot.  Where- 
fore they  led  him  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and, 
mounted  on  a  bastion  of  the  great  wall,  he  uttered  the 
stupendous  words  declaring  his  identity: 

"Many  tortured  centuries  of  existence  have  I  en- 
dured, supported  by  these  same  feet  which  have  caused 
you  fear.  My  body  has  perished  thousands  of  times, 
though  never  entirely;  for  my  feet,  like  my  accursed 
soul,  condemned  to  eternal  existence,  have  resisted  all 
forms  of  death.  From  them  has  sprung  always  the 
new  body  in  my  corporeal  reincarnations,  impelled  al- 
ways by  His  command  to  journey  on  and  on  until  the 
end  of  all  the  centuries.  My  last  death  occurred  in  the 
mountains  which  you  see,  snow-clad,  in  the  far  distance. 
In  my  never-ceasing  wanderings  I  was  overcome  and 
devoured  by  wolves,  making  an  end  of  my  earthly  body, 
but  never  my  feet.  So  it  has  always  been ;  so  it  will 
always  be.  My  feet  survived  and  crawled  leagues  to 
your  village,  even  as  they  must  continue  to  survive 
through  countless  centuries.  From  them  will  grow  up. 
time  after  time,  a  new  body,  to  pass  again  through  the 
tortures  of  a  life  accursed — until  He  comes !  The  re- 
birth of  my  body,  which  you  witnessed  with  horror, 
was  ordained  by  One  because  my  steps  must  never 
cease  upon  this  earth ;  a  Voice,  heard  alone  by  me, 
commands  ceaselessly,  eternally: 

"'Wander,  Ahasuerus !     Wander!" 
And  the  people,  now  knowing  the  identity  of  this 
mysterious,  thrice-accursed  being,   fell  away  in   anger 
and  loathing.     Making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  with 
sprinkling  of  holy  water,  they  cried  loudly : 
"Wander,  accursed  one!     Wander!" 
And  the  Jew  errant,  the  accursed  Ahasureus,  with 
one  long  wail  of  anguish  and  horror,  fled  away  from 
them,   out  into  the   darkening  night,   wandering  .    .    . 
wandering.  E.  Gilbert  C.  Terry. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1916. 


Rattan  is  one  of  the  most  important  exports  of 
Singapore,  although  it  does  not  make  a  large  showing 
as  to  value,  being  a  comparatively  cheap  article  com- 
pared with  its  bulk.  Singapore  is  probably  the  leading 
export  market  for  rattans  in  the  world,  although  prac- 
tically none  of  the  raw  product  is  produced  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  very  little  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  most  of  it  being  collected  from  the 
islands  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Celebes,  and  smaller 
islands.  Ordinarily  cut  from  the  jungle  by  natives  un- 
der the  direction  of  Chinese  merchants  doing  business 
in  the  interior,  it  is  bought  up  by  large  dealers  in 
the  principal  towns  and  eventually  sold  to  Singapore 
buyers  in  bundles  as  it  comes  originally  from  the  jungle. 
The  buyers  in  Singapore  take  the  rattan  in  this  form 
and  put  it  through  a  process  of  selection  and  cleaning, 
after  which  it  is  bundled  together  according  to  grade 
and  shipped  direct  to  Europe  or  to  this  country. 


November  18,  1916. 


THE    ARGON AU  T 


THE  DUBLIN  INSURRECTION. 


Mr.  James  Stephens  Writes  a    Personal    Record  of  a  Tragic 
Week. 


There  are  people  who  do  not  understand  the  Irish 
grievance,  who  wonder  why  Irishmen  should  revolt 
in  pursuit  of  a  national  ideal  that  seems  already  to  be 
won.  The  ordinary  Irish  agitator,  it  must  be  admitted, 
has  not  helped  us  very  much.  Usually  he  has  too  much 
passion  and  his  misinformation  is  often  too  varied. 
But  here  we  have  a  little  book  by  James  Stephens,  and 
while  it  is  nominally  a  story  of  the  Irish  insurrection 
it  is  actually  a  picture  of  the  Irish  mind. 

The  outbreak  of  the  righting  took  Mr.  Stephens  by 
surprise.  He  found  silent  groups  of  people  standing 
about  on  the  streets  and  he  addressed  himself  to  one  of 
the  gazers: 

"Has  there   been   an   accident?"   said   I. 

I  indicated   the  people   standing  about. 

"What's   all   this   for?" 

He   was   a   sleepy,   rough-looking  man   about   forty  years   of 

i  age,  with  a  blunt  red  moustache,   and  the  distant  eyes  which 

one  sees  in  sailors.     He  looked  at  me,    stared  at  me  as  at  a 

person  from  a  different  country.     He  grew  wakeful  and  vivid. 

"Don't  you  know?"  said  he. 

And  then  he  saw  that  I  did  not  know. 

"The   Sinn  Feiners  have  seized  the  city  this  morning." 

"Oh!"   said  I. 

He  continued  with  the  savage  earnestness  of  one  who  has 
amazement  in  his  mouth : 

"They  seized  the  city  at  11  o'clock  this  morning.  The 
Green  there  is  full  of  them.  They  have  captured  the  Castle. 
They  have  taken  the  postoffice." 

"My  God!"  said  I,  staring  at  him,  and  instantly  I  turned 
and  went  running  towards  the  Green. 

Turmoil  in  the  city  broke  out  quickly.  Rifle  firing 
I  was  heard  in  many  directions  and  barricades  appeared 
i  across  the  street: 

For  an  hour  I  tramped  the  city,  seeing  everywhere  these 
knots  of  watchful  strangers  speaking  together  in  low  tones, 
and  it  sank  into  my  mind  that  what  I  had  heard  was  true, 
and  that  the  city  was  in  insurrection.  It  had  been  promised 
i  for  so  long,  and  had  been  threatened  for  so  long.  Now  it 
■  was  here.  I  had  seen  it  in  the  Green,  others  had  seen  it  in 
other  parts — the  same  men  clad  in  dark  green  and  equipped 
with  rifle,  bayonet,  and  bandolier,  the  same  silent  activity. 
The  police  had  disappeared  from  the  streets.  At  that  hour 
I  did  not  see  one  policeman,  nor  did  I  see  one  for  many  days, 
and  men  said  that  several  of  them  had  been  shot  earlier  in 
the  morning ;  that  an  officer  had  been  shot  on  Portobello 
Bridge,  that  many  soldiers  had  been  killed,  and  that  a  good 
many  civilians  were  dead  also. 

Around  me  as  I  walked  the  rumor  of  war  and  death  was  in 
the  air.  Continually  and  from  every  direction  rifles  were 
crackling  and  rolling ;  sometimes  there  was  only  one  shot, 
again  it  would  be  a  roll  of  firing  crested  with  single,  short 
explosions,  and  sinking  again  to  whip-like  snaps  and  whip- 
like echoes;  then  for  a  moment  silence,  and  then  again  the 
guns  leaped  in  the  air. 

The    rumor    of    positions,    bridges,    public    places,     railway 
I    stations,    government    offices,    having    been    seized    was    per- 
sistent, and  was  not  denied  by  any  voice. 

Public  opinion  in  Dublin  was  by  no  means  well  ex- 
pressed. On  the  whole  it  seemed  to  be  against  the  in- 
surrectionists. Men  talked  volubly,  but  without  ex- 
pressing a  personal  view.  They  asked  eagerly  for 
rumors  and  news,  but  without  formulating  opinions  for 
or  against: 

Sometimes  a  man  said,  "They  will  be  beaten  of  course," 
and,  as  he  prophesied,  the  neighbor  might  surmise  if  he  did 
so  with  a  sad  heart  or  a  merry  one,  but  they  knew  nothing 
and  asked  nothing  of  his  views,  and  themselves  advanced  no 
flag. 

This  was  among  the  men. 

The  women  were  less  guarded,  or,  perhaps,  knew  they  had 
less  to  fear.  Most  of  the  female  opinion  I  heard  was  not  alone 
unfavorable,  but  actively  and  viciously  hostile  to  the  rising. 
This  was  noticeable  among  the  best-dressed  class  of  our  popu- 
lation ;  the  worst  dressed,  indeed  the  female  dregs  of  Dublin 
life,  expressed  a  like  antagonism,  and  almost  in  similar  lan- 
guage.    The  view  expressed  was — 

"I  hope  every  man  of  them  will  be  shot." 

And— 

"They  ought  to  be  all  shot." 

Shooting,  indeed,  was  proceeding  everywhere.  During  day- 
light, at  least,  the  sound  is  not  sinister  nor  depressing,  and 
the  thought  that  perhaps  a  life  had  exploded  with  that  crack- 
is  not  depressing  either. 

There  was  violent  firing  from  the  roof  of  Trinity 
College.  Mr.  Stephens  tells  us  that  he  walked  down 
the  quays  until  he  came  to  Sackville  Street,  and  there 
he  found  a  house  that  was  being  bombarded.  Six  ma- 
chine guns  were  playing  upon  it: 

I  continued  to  watch  the  bombardment,  but  no  longer  with 
the  anguish  which  had  before  torn  me.  Near  by  there  were 
four  men,  and  a  few  yards  away,  clustered  in  a  lane  way, 
there  were  a  dozen  others.  An  agitated  girl  was  striding 
from  the  farther  group  to  the  one  in  which  I  was,  and  she 
addressed  the  men  in  the  most  obscene  language  which  I 
have  ever  heard.  She  addressed  them  man  by  man,  and  she 
continued  to  speak  and  cry  and  scream  at  them  with  all  that 
obstinate,   angry  patience   of  which   only  a   woman   is   capable. 

She  cursed  us  all.  She  called  down  diseases  on  every 
human  being  in  the  world  excepting  only  the  men  who  were 
being  bombarded.  She  demanded  of  the  folk  in  the  lane- 
i  way  that  they  should  march  at  least  into  the  roadway  and 
prove  that  they  were  proud  men  and  were  not  afraid  of 
bullets.  She  had  been  herself  into  the  danger  zone.  Had 
stood  herself  in  the  track  of  the  guns,  and  had  there  cursed 
her  fill  for  half  an  hour,  and  she  desired  that  the  men  should 
do  at  least  what  she  had  done. 

This  girl  was  quite  young — about  nineteen  years  of  age — 
and  was  dressed  in  the  customary  shawl  and  apron  of  her 
class.  Her  face  was  rather  pretty,  or  it  had  that  pretty  slen- 
derness  and  softness  of  outline  which  belong  to  youth.  But 
every  sentence  she  spoke  contained  half  a  dozen  indecent 
words.  Alas,  it  was  only  that  her  vocabulary  was  not  equal 
to  her  emotions,  and  she  did  not  know  how  to  be  emphatic 
without  being  obscene — it  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  mean- 
ingless swearing  one  hears  every  day.  She  spoke  to  me  for  a 
minute,   and  her  eyes  were  as  soft  as  those  of  a  kitten  and 


her  language  was  as  gentle  as  her  eyes.  She  wanted  a  match 
to  light  a  cigarette,  but  I  had  none,  and  said  that  I  also 
wanted  one.  In  a  few  minutes  she  brought  me  a  match,  and 
then  she  recommenced  her  tireless  weaving  of  six  vile  words 
into  hundreds  of  stupid  sentences. 

Mr.  Stephens  asks  himself  why  the  insurrection  oc- 
curred, who  was  responsible  for  it.  He  puts  the  whole 
of  the  blame  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Redmond.  The 
city  had  burst  into  a  week  of  spontaneous  war  which 
faded  away  as  quickly  as  it  had  come  and  the  leaders, 
who  might  have  explained  it,  were  either  dead  or  in 
prison : 

Why  it  happened  is  a  question  that  may  be  answered  more 


Right    Honorable    Sir    Gilbert    Parker,    author    of    "The 
World  for  Sale,"     Harper  &  Brothers. 


particularly.  It  happened  because  the  leader  of  the  Irish 
party  misrepresented  his  people  in  the  English  House  of 
Parliament.  On  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  war  between 
England  and  Germany  he  took  the  Irish  case,  weighty  with 
eight  centuries  of  history  and  tradition,  and  he  threw  it  out 
of  the  window.  He  pledged  Ireland  to  a  particular  course 
of  action,  and  he  had  no  authority  to  give  this  pledge  and 
he  had  no  guarantee  that  it  would  be  met.  The  ramshackle 
intelligence  of  his  party  and  his  own  emotional  nature  be- 
trayed him  and  us  and  England.  He  swore  Ireland  to  loyalty 
as  if  he  had  Ireland  in  his  pocket,  and  could  answer  for  her. 
Ireland  has  never  been  disloyal  to  England,  not  even  at  this 
epoch,  because  she  has  never  been  loyal  to  England,  and 
the    profession    of    her    national    faith    has    been    unwavering, 


be  no  landing  of  troops  in  either  England  or  Ireland  unless 
Germany  in  the  meantime  can  solve  the  problem  of  sub- 
marine transport.  It  is  a  problem  which  will  be  solved  some 
day,  for  every  problem  can  be  solved,  but  it  will  hardly  be 
during  the  progress  of  this  war.  The  men  at  the  head  of 
the  volunteers  were  not  geniuses,  neither  were  they  fools, 
and  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  military  aid  from  Germany  must 
have  seemed  as  insurmountable  to  them  as  it  docs  to  the  Ger- 
mans themselves.  They  rose  because  they  felt  that  they  had 
to  do  so,  or  be  driven  like  sheep  into  the  nearest  police  bar- 
racks, and  be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  of  Ireland  as  cowards 
and  braggarts. 

Mr.  Stephens'  estimate  of  the  leaders  will  be  noted 
with  interest.  Their  virtues,  it  seems,  were  of  the 
heart  rather  than  of  the  head: 

Those  of  the  leaders  whom  I  knew  were  not  great  men,  nor 
brilliant — that  is  they  were  more  scholars  than  thinkers,  and 
more  thinkers  than  men  of  action  ;  and  I  believe  that  in  no 
capacity  could  they  have  attained  to  what  is  called  eminence, 
nor  do  I  consider  they  coveted  any  such  public  distinction  as 
is  noted  in  that  word. 

There  is  a  stirring  note  to  Mr.  Stephens'  concluding 
words,  a  note  that  will  find  an  echo  among  Irishmen 
around  the  world: 

The  words  Sinn  Fein  mean  "Ourselves,"  and  it  is  of  our- 
selves I  write  in  this  chapter.  More  urgent  than  any  polit- 
ical emancipation  is  the  drawing  together  of  men  of  good-will 
in  the  endeavor  to  assist  their  necessitous  land.  Our  eyes 
must  be  withdrawn  from  the  ends  of  the  earta  and  fixed  on 
that  which  is  around  us  and  which  we  can  touch.  No  poli- 
tician will  talk  to  us  of  Ireland  if  by  any  trick  he  can  avoid 
the  subject.  His  tale  is  still  of  Westminster  and  Chimborazo 
and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Irishmen  must  begin  to 
think  for  themselves  and  of  themselves,  instead  of  expending 
energy  on  causes  too  distant  to  be  assisted  or  hindered  by 
them.  I  believe  that  our  human  material  is  as  good  as  will 
be  found  in  the  world.  No  better,  perhaps,  but  not  worse. 
And  I  believe  that  all  but  local  politics  are  unfruitful  and 
soul-destroying.  We  have  an  island  that  is  called  little.  It 
is  more  than  twenty  times  too  spacious  for  our  needs,  and 
we  will  not  have  explored  the  last  of  it  in  our  children's 
lifetime.  We  have  more  problems  lo  resolve  in  our  towns 
and  cities  than  many  generations  of  minds  will  get  tired  of 
striving  with.  Here  is  the  world,  and  all  that  perplexes  or 
delights  the  world  is  here  also.  Nothing  is  lost.  Not  even 
brave  men.  They  have  been  used.  From  this  day  the  great 
adventure  opens  for  Ireland.  The  volunteers  are  dead,  and 
the   call  is  now   for  volunteers. 

Mr.  Stephens  has  written  a  notable  little  book,  and 
one  that  will  take  its  place  as  history.  It  should  be 
read. 

The  Insurrection  in  Dublin.  By  James  Stephens. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 
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has  been  known  to   every  English  person  alive,   and  has  been 
clamant  to  all  the  world  beside. 

The  insurrectionary  leaders  believed,  says  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, that  a  hostile  movement  against  them  was  to  be 
made  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  strike 
first.  He  does  not  believe  that  there  was  any  thought 
of  German  aid,  and,  curiously  enough,  he  seems  to 
make  no  mention  of  Casement: 

All  the  talk  of  German  invasion  and  the  landing  of  Ger- 
man troops  in  Ireland  is  so  much  nonsense  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  England  is  master  of  the  seas,  and  that  from  a  week 
before  the  war  down  to  this  date  she  has  been  the  undis- 
puted monarch   of  those  ridges.     During  this  war  there  will 


One  of  the  least-known  cities  of  China  is  Urga, 
where  sand,  squalor,  and  holy  men  are  the  predomi- 
nating features.  Yet  the  place  is  not  without  interest. 
Urga  lies  at  the  edge  of  a  desert  in  North  China,  and 
its  people  are  most  un-Chinese  in  appearance.  It  is 
said  that  every  third  man  met  there  is  a  lama.  The 
chief  lama  in  Urga  is  as  great  a  personage  in  the  north 
as  the  Dalai  Lama  half  a  continent  away.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  lesser  lamas  adore  him  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  populace  in  their  turn  adore  the  lesser 
lamas.  There  is  also  a  college  for  the  study  of  re- 
ligion in  Urga,  so  that  holy  men  in  all  stages  of  holi- 
ness are  present  in  great  numbers.  There  are  fre- 
quent festivals,  with  great  spinning  of  prayer-wheels 
and  making  of  offerings  and  ceremonies  of  purifica- 
tion, culminating  in  the  grotesquely  beautiful  devil- 
dance  by  certain  of  the  lamas  in  their  horrible  robes 
and  masks.  The  populace  is  used  to  the  religious  at- 
mosphere, though,  and  it  is  the  pilgrims  from  the  coun- 
try round  who  are  chiefly  impressed.  They  include 
all  manner  of  mysterious  folk  who  live  on  the  track- 
less steppes  of  inland  Asia — herders  by  trade  and 
doubtless  robbers  and  caravan  bandits  by  vocation  in 
most  cases. 


Vast  quantities  of  eggs  are  purchased  by  albumen 
factories  at  Hankow,  China,  standing  contracts  being 
made  with  the  natives  wherever  possible.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  eggs  at  the  factory  they  are  subjected 
to  a  candle  test,  then  washed  and  brought  into  the 
breaking  room,  where  the  yolks  and  whites  arc  sepa- 
rated. The  liquid  albumen  is  then  allowed  to  ferment 
for  two  or  three  days,  during  which  time  the  clear 
liquid  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrels  and  is  drawn 
off  into  pails  by  means  of  a  stopcock.  During  the 
process  of  fermentation  the  acidity  of  the  albumen  be- 
comes rather  high,  and  in  order  to  neutralize  this  an 
alkaline  substance,  usually  ammonia,  is  added  until  lit- 
mus gives  the  alkaline  test.  The  final  stage  in  the 
conversion  process  is  the  drying  of  the  albumen  in 
shallow  metal  pans  previously  coated  with  vaseline, 
which  takes  place  in  steam-heated  rooms  ranging  in 
temperature  from  130  to  140  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
When  completely  dry  the  albumen  is  packed  in  wooden 
boxes  lined  with  metal,  zinc  being  used  as  a  rule,  ready 
for  shipment. 

■■  m 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply  of  tin 
is  mined  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Straits  tin.  as  it  is 
known  in  the  trade,  is  of  exceptionally  good  quality. 
Much  of  the  tin  is  taken  to  the  smelters  at  Singapore, 
and  after  refinement  is  shipped  direct  to  the  United 
Kingdom  or  to  this  country  in  slabs  approximately  ocl.°- 
per  cent  pure. 

On  Dinis  Island,  in  one  of  the  lakes  of  Kil 
Ireland,  is  a  plane  tree  which  has  the  reputa' 
being  the  only  tree  of  its  kind  in  Ireland. 
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BRIEFER  REVIEWS 

"Anne,  Princess  of  Everything,"  by  Blanche 
Elizabeth  Wade  (Sully  &  Kleinteich  ;  $1  net), 
is  a  story  for  children  in  which  magic  and  the 
commonplace  are  not  unpleasingly  blended. 

"Songs  and  Ballads  from  Over  the  Sea," 
compiled  by  E.  A.  Helps  and  published  by 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  ($1.25  net),  contains  se- 
lections of  the  best  poetry  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Canada,  South  Africa,  India, 
and  the  British  colonies.  The  selections  are 
well  made,  well  arranged,  and  well  printed. 

A  book  of  unapproachable  value  to  little 
children  is  "A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  by 


sometimes  about  many  dogs,  and  with  a  few 
human  characters  thrown  in,  so  to  speak,  in 
order-  to  help  us  by  contrast  better  to  appre- 
ciate the  dogs. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  published 
"The  Way  of  the  Mountains,"  by  E.  Hershey 
1  Sneath,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  George  Hodge,  D.  D„ 
|LL.  D.,  and  Henry  Hallam  Tweedy,  M.  A.  It 
I  appears  in  the  King's  Highway  Series,  "a 
graded  system  of  elementary  moral  and  re- 
|  ligious  training  for  the  home  and  private 
school."     Price,  65  cents. 

"Simple  Art  Applied  to  Handwork,"  by  H. 
A.  Rankin  and  F.  H.  Brown  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $1.50   net),   is  the   second  volume  of   a 


Illustration  from  "The  Magnificent  Adventure,''  by   Emerson   Hough. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

An  Invitation  is  Extended  to  all 

BOOK  LOVERS 

to  inspect  our  BOOK  DEPARTMENT,  in  which  will  be  found 
a  well  selected  stock  covering  all  branches  of  literature. 

=  ALSO^= 

Rare  Books  in  Fine  Bindings 

which  have  been  re-marked  to  sell  at 

25%  to  60%  less 

than  they  formerly  were. 


CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 

The  JUVENILE  section  is  up  to 
its  usual  standard  of  completeness. 


Books  selected  now  may  be  RESERVED,  and  will 
not  be  charged  until  day  of  delivery. 

AN  EARLY  SELECTION  IS  ADVISABLE 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  It  would  be  almost 
absurd  to  say  anything  commendatory  of  the 
verses,  but  it  may  be  said  truthfully  that  the 
illustrations  by  Florence  Edith  Storer  form 
a  worthy  accompaniment.  There  are  eight 
full-page  pictures  in  colors  and  nine  in  black 
and  white,  and  they  are  works  of  art.  The 
book  is  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
(50  cents  net). 

Dog  lovers  will  find  a  kindred  spirit  in 
Walter  A.  Dyer.  He  wrote  "Pierrot :  A  Dog 
of  Belgium,"  and  now  we  have  "Gulliver  the 
Great,"  just  published  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany ($1.35  net).  It  is  a  book  of  stories 
about    dogs,    sometimes    about    a    single    dog, 


work  that  should  appeal  not  only  to  teachers 
in  technical  schools,  but  "to  all  who  like  to 
use  their  hands  effectively  and  artistically.  It 
deals  with  many  kinds  of  wood  and  metal 
work  and  the  printed  instructions  are  ad- 
mirably sustained  by  numerous  and  useful  il- 
lustrations. 

The  bridge  player  will  find  that  "it  pays" 
to  read  "The  Complete  Auction  Player,"  by 
Florence  Irwin,  just  published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons  ($1.50  net).  Miss  Irwin  is  the 
best  of  all  teachers  of  auction. 

Prominent  among  seasonable  gift  books  is 
a  handsome  illustrated  edition  of  Robert  Louis 


Mew  Paul  Elder  Publications 


Stevenson's  "The  Black  Arrow."  It  is  printed 
in  bold  and  comfortable  type  on  large  pages, 
and  the  many  colored  illustrations,  excep- 
tionally good,  are  by  X.  C.  Wyeth.  No  better 
gift  could  be  found  for  the  critical  reader. 
It  is  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Price,   $2.25   net. 

All  the  world  knows  Albert  Eigelow  Paine's 
book  for  children,  "The  Hollow  Tree  and  Deep 
Woods  Book,"  and  therefore  all  the  world  will 


ouse 


SEVEN  MAIDS  OF  FAR  CATHAY 


A  delightfully    funny   and   laughable   story 
— full  of  romance  and  human   interest — a 
unique    book. 
•'Will  spread  joy  wherever  it  goes."       $1.25 


HALF-TRUE  STORIES 

Nature  stories  for  "little  folks  of  just  the 
right  age,"  by  Stanton  Davis  Kirkham. 
Absolutely  irresistible,  delightfully  humor- 
ous. $2.00 


GREAT  SPIRITUAL  WRITERS  OF  AMERICA     ™E  CLEVER  MOUSE 


The  newest  book  by  George  Hamlin 
Fitch,  completing  the  series  of  essays  on 
literature.  $1.50 

THE  SAN  DIEGO  EXPOSITION 

Two  beautiful  books,  fully  illustrated.  To 
complete  the  record  of  the  Expositions. 

•     $1.50,  $1.75,  $2.00 

THE  POWER  OF  MENTAL  DEMAND 

New  edition  with   a  new  chapter  on  "The 

Will   to   Win." 

A   stimulating  aid   to  personal   efficiency. 

$1.25 

ON  THE  LAWS  OF  JAPANESE  PAINTING 

New    issue    at    re- 
$2.50  net 


By    Henry    P.     Bo 
duced  price. 


A  fairy  story  told  in  six  chapters  and 
printed  in  six  booklets,  one  to  be  read 
each  evening  for  a  good-night  story.       50c 

A  HAPPY  MOTHER  GOOSE 

The  ancient  rhymes  with  the  sad  parts 
and  the  bad  parts  left  out.     By  Emma   S. 


IMPRESSIONS  CALENDAR— 1917 

A  remarkable  achievement  for  its  artistic 
and  literary  interest  and  unusual  merchan- 
dise value.  50c;  by  mail,  60c 

THE  CHILD  ANDREA 

A  brilliant  and  subtle  characterization  of 
a  young  girl's  mind  by  Karin  Michaelis. 
Translated  by  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik.  $1.25 


FLOWERS  FROM  MEDIAEVAL  HISTORY         WHERE  DWELLS  THE  SOUL  SERENE 


Charming    essays 
Cathedrals. 

Not  new,  but  a  timely  book. 


the    French    Gothic 
$1.50 


A  new  edition.  Essays  of  helpful  prac- 
tical idealism.  Bv  Stanton  Davis  Kirk- 
ham-  $1.50 


PAUL  B 1 1 1  P  <t  CO 

91        Books  and  Ari         & 


W 


Books  and  Art 

259  Grant  Avenue 
San  Francisco 


w 


published  by  the  Reilly  &  Britton  Company 
($1),  contains  sixty-six  bedtime  readings  in 
mythology,  history,  biography,  nature  study, 
and  verse.  The  contents  are  carefully  and 
wisely  selected  and  the  colored  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  good. 

The  series  of  Books  About  Books  edited  by 
A.  \Y.  Pollard  and  in  course  of  publication 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  is  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  bibliophile.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  "The  Binding  of  Books,"  by  Herbert 
P.  Home.  It  is  otherwise  described  as  ''An 
Essay  in  the  History  of  Gold-Tooled  Bind- 
ings," and  it  seems  to  be  an  admirably  com- 
plete and  competent  account  and  with  illus- 
trations that  will  be  a  delight  to  the  book 
lover.     The  price  is  $1.25  net. 

The  King's  Highway  Series,  now  in  course 
of  issue  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  "The  Way  of 
the  King's  Palace,"  by  Sneath  Hodges 
Tweedy.  The  series  is  described  as  "a  graded 
system  of  elementary  moral  and  religious 
training  for  the  home  and  private  school.  It 
consists  of  eight  books  containing  subject 
matter  relating  to  the  virtues  and  vices  pe- 
culiar to  the  age  of  children  of  the  respective 
school  grades.  The  method  of  training  is  the 
story  method."  The  price  per  volume  is  75 
cents. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


Illustration    from     "The    Clever    Mouse,"    by 

Stella  George  Stem  Perry.    Paul 

Elder  &  Co. 

have  a  welcome  for  a  continuation  of  these 
stories  just  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers 
under  the  title  of  "Hollow  Tree  Nights  and 
Days."  Mr.  Paine  has  lost  none  of  his  cun- 
ning, while  the  illustrations  by  J.  M.  Conde 
are  just  as  quaintly  delightful  as  they  can 
be.     The  price  is  $1.50. 

"The     Children's     Own     Story     Book,"     by 
Norma  Bright  Carson  and  Florence  E.  Bright, 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumeB, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


ORIGINAL 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 

OF  FAMOUS  PEOPLE 
Bought  and  Sold 

Send  for  price  lists. 
WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN 

225  Fifth  Avenue       -       -       "       New  York  City 

Publisher  "  The  Collector."    $1  a  year. 
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FICTION  AND  DRAMA. 

Stage  Training 

Mr.  Arthur  Hornblow  has  no  desire  to  dis- 
courage the  aspirant  for  dramatic  success,  but 
he  does  wish  him  to  know  the  conditions  of 
success  and  the  difficulties  that  must  be  over- 
come. He  tells  us  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  the  stage  to  women,  of  the  financial  re- 
wards, and  of  the  hardships  and  the  compen- 
sations. In  point  of  fact  he  gives  us  a  survey 
comprehensive  enough  and  accurate  enough  to 
serve  as  a  guide,  an  encouragement,  or  a 
warning.  And  he  does  all  this  in  a  delightful 
way. 

Mr.   Hornblow  has  no  doubt  that  the  mod- 


H.  G.   IVells,  author  of  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  It 
Through."     The  Macmillan   Company. 

ern  stage  is  degenerate.     He  attempts  no  futile 
defense.     The  studious  and  versatile  actor  has 
passed  away,  and  in  his  place  is  the  commer- 
cial  star  who   intends  to   make  money  in  the 
easiest  of  ways.       He  knows  little  or  nothing 
of    the    history    or   traditions    of    the    theatre. 
He   is   not  well   read.      He  is  more  interested 
in   the    crease    in    his    trousers    and   the    color 
of  his  socks  than  in  the  social  or  intellectual 
questions  of  the  hour.     He  has  only  the  slight- 
t     est  acquaintance   with   Shakespeare   and  other 
t|    stage  classics.     He  is  inclined  to  disdain  and 
U   scoff  at  all   such   reading  as  "high-brow   stuff' 
n    having   little   practical    application    to    modern 
I   acting.     With  him  the  stage  is  a  business.     He 
,     regards  it  as  one  does   real  estate,   plumbing, 
undertaking,  or  any  other  trade.     He  is  in  it 
to  make  money."     But  this  dramatic  decadence 
is   not    due    only    to    the    actor.      The    public, 
also,    must    be    blamed.      The    twin    evils    are 
materialism  and  commercialism.     The  modern 


John  Maseiield,  author  of  ''Salt  Water  Poems 

and    Ballads."      The    Macmillan 

Company. 

audience  is  largely  composed  of  vulgarians, 
who  "'know  nothing  about  art  or  literature 
and  who  care  for  nothing  but  the  solace  of 
their  common  tastes  and  animal  appetites.''" 
None  the  less  there  are  still  lovers  of  the  true 
drama,  and  there  are  still  sincere,  earnest,  and 
ambitious  actors  who  "resent  the  new  condi- 
tions which  they  are  powerless  to  remedy, 
and  deplore  the  ever-spreading  commercializa- 
tion of  the  stage,  which  tends  more  and  more 
to  lower  the  standard  of  the  art  of  acting  and 
of  the  theatre  itself." 

Training  for  the  Stage.  By  Arthur  Horn- 
blow.  Philadelphia:  J.  E.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.25    net. 


Partners  of  the  Night. 
The  usual  detective  story-  culminates  in  the 
triumph   of  the  detective  and  the  punishment 
of   the    criminal.      In   this    case   the   detective 


certainly  triumphs,  and  in  a  double  sense,  see- 
ing that  he  marries  the  criminal.  Mr.  Leroy 
Scott  may  be  congratulated  on  a  distinctly 
new  note  in  stories  of  this  sort.  Detective 
Clifford  finds  himself  pitted  not  only  against 
a  band  of  unusually  astute  malefactors,  but 
also  against  the  first  deputy  police  commis- 
sioner, who  issues  licenses  to  commit  crime 
very  much  as  a  fish  commissioner  issues  li- 
censes to  fish.  The  beautiful  Mary  Reagan 
is  a  sort  of  aristocrat  of  the  underworld,  and 
it  is  with  strong  interest  that  we  watch  Clif- 
ford's efforts  to  entrap  the  police  commis- 
sioner, to  frustrate  the  crimes  that  he 
patronizes,  and  to  beguile  Mary  into  the  path? 
of  virtue  and  matrimony.  It  is  in  every  way 
a  successful  story. 

Partners    of    the     Night.       By     Leroy     Scott. 
New    York:   The   Century   Company;    $1.35    net. 


The  Wonderful  Year. 

William  J.  Locke  is  always  an  apostle  of 
the  joie  de  vivre.  Poverty,  at  his  hands,  be- 
comes something  to  be  coveted  and  the  vaga- 
bond strolls  forth  as  master  of  all  he  sur- 
veys. It  was  inevitable  that  Mr.  Locke  should 
find  in  the  war  a  sort  of  text  for  his  new 
novel,  but  we  are  not  sure  if  the  "year"  is 
"wonderful"  because  of  the  war  or  because 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  hero  and  heroine. 
It  is  true  that  they  blend  somewhat  with  the 
war,  but  the  war  takes  a  secondary  place. 

It    was    a    fortunate    thing    for    Martin    and 


Fyodor    Dostoevsky,    author    of   "The   Eternal 
Husband."     The  Macmillan   Company. 

Corinna  when  they  consulted  the  old  mar- 
chand  de  bonheur  in  Paris.  Martin  is  a 
teacher,  very  much  out  of  a  job,  and  Corinna 
is  an  art  student  whose  art  is  of  the  hopeless 
variety.  When  the  marchand  de  bonheur  ad- 
vises them  to  pool  their  slender  resources,  to 
forget  the  morrow,  and  to  go  together  on  a 
bicycle  tour  into  the  provinces  he  evidently 
believes  that  they  will  fall  in  love  and  that  he 
will  thus  have  dispensed  a  reliable  article  in 
the  way  of  his  commodity.  But  they  do  not 
fall  in  love.  Indeed  Corinna  is  not  a  very 
lovable  young  woman  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  and  so  when  the  money  comes  to  an  end 
Martin  becomes  a  waiter  and  Corinna  goes 
back  to  England  in  disgust  and  becomes  a  suf- 
fragette, although  she  draws  the  line  at 
hunger   strikes. 


Edgar  Lee   Masters,   author  of  "Spoon    River 
Anthology."    The   Macmillan   Company. 

The  real  romance  begins  here.  A  wealthy 
American  girl  who  knows  Martin's  story  falls 
half  in  love  with  him  and  he  wholly  in  love 
with  her.  Indeed  he  makes  a  foolish  trip  to 
Egypt  in  order  to  join  her,  unaware  that  he 
has  won  the  heart  of  the  inn-keeper's  daugh- 
ter, who  has  more  human  values  than  all  the 
other  women  of  the  story-  put  together.  Then 
the    war    comes    and    Martin    enlists    in    the 


French  army  and  returns  wounded,  and  there- 
fore doubly  a  hero,  to  discover  that  the  mar- 
chand de  bonheur  did  indeed  earn  his  paltry 
fee  when  he  prescribed  the  bicycle  tour. 
Even  poor  Corinna  discovers  at  the  last  that 
happiness  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  finan- 
cial  independence   and  self-expression. 

It  is  a  refreshing  and  delightful  story.  Not 
even  war  can  throw  a  perceptible  shadow  upon 
its  brightness.  Mr.  Locke  has  once  more  sus- 
tained a  reputation  that  seems  now  to  be  un- 
assailable. 

The  Wonderful  Year.  By  William  J.  Locke. 
New   York:   John   Lane  Company;   $1.40  net. 


The  Purple  Land. 

Here  we  have  a  book  first  published  twenty 
years  ago  and  received  in  silent  apathy  and 
now  acclaimed  as  a  gem  of  poetic  imagination. 
One  wonders  what  has  happened  in  the  mean- 
time. Has  the  book  itself  acquired  merit  in 
some  mysterious  way  ?  Or  has  the  public 
grown  up  to  the  appreciative  stage?  Or  is 
the   change  due   to   Mr.   Galsworthy's   tribute  ? 

But  at  least  "The  Purple  Land"  should  be 
read  now,  whatever  has  been  its  fate  in  the 
past.  It  is  the  story  of  an  adventurous  Eng- 
lishman who  wanders  through  its  pages  and 
discloses  himself  with  a  candor  which  is  al- 
ways  complete   and  never   offensive.      Such   a 


work   demands   not    only    literary'    ability,    but 
imagination  and   sympathy  and  insight. 

TnE   Purple  Land.      By  W.   H.   Hudson.      New 
York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 


A  second  edition  of  "The  Wonder  ol 
Work,"  the  striking  commentary  with  pen  and 
brush  upon  modern  industrial  life  by  the 
artist.  Joseph  Pennell,  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell's  "Nights,"  illus- 
trated by  Joseph  Pennell,  the  record  of  twenty 
years  in  the  heart  of  artistic  and  literary  Eu- 
rope, will  also  have  a  second  edition,  now  in 
preparation.  Among  the  new  volumes  issuing 
from  the  Lippincott  presses  is  a  handsome 
edition  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  one  of  the 
Stories  All  Children  Love  Series,  to  which 
"Pinocchio"  was  added  September  19th. 


Among  recent  good  stories  for  young  people 
— and  the  Century'  Company  never  publishes 
anything  that  is  not  good — is  "The  Sapphire 
Signet."  by  Augusta  Huiell  Seaman  ($1.25 
net).  It  is  a  story  of  five  youngsters,  living 
in  what  they  had  supposed  a  dull,  uninter- 
esting home  in  Greenwich  village,  who  un- 
earth a  long-hidden  bit  of  history  and 
stumble  upon  a  revolutionary  secret.  Their 
efforts  to   unravel  the   secret  make  the  story. 


H.  G.  Wells'  New  Novel 

Now  in  its  50th  thousand 

MR.   BRITLING 
SEES  IT  THROUGH 

"  The  most  significant  and  impressive  of  Wells'  Novels.  " 

"A  brilliant,  stirring  story  of  highest  interest  to  us  Americans.  .  .  .  Has 
wonderful  pages  .  .  .  gems  of  emotional  literature.  .  .  .  For  clear  thinking 
and  strong  feeling  the  finest  picture  of  the  crises  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world 
that  has  yet  been  produced." — Philadelphia  Ledger.  $1.50 


SALT-WATER  POEMS  AND  BALLADS 

By  John  Masefield.  Illustrations  In  colors 
by  Charles  Pears.  A  very  handsome 
volume,  containing  the  best  of  Mr.  Mase- 
field's  sea  songs  and  new  poems  never  be- 
fore published.  $3.00 

THE  GREEN  ALLEYS 

Eden  Phillpotts'  New  Novel.  "A  rep- 
resentative example  of  Phillpotts  at  his 
best — Boston  Transcript.  $1.50 

GALLIPOLI 

John  Masefield's  New  Book.  The  dis- 
distinguished  poet  here  writes  of  the 
Dardenelles  Campaign,  in  which  he  took 
an  active  part.  Illustrated.     $I.2J 

A  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

By  Charles  Villiers  Stanford   and  Cecil 

Forsythe.  A  complete  history  of  music 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day 
in  a  concise  and  readable  form. 

Illustrated.     $2.00 

New  Books  for  Boys 


AMATEUR  CIRCUS 
LIFE 

By  Ernest  Balch. 

Around  the  circus 
idea  the  author 
builds  up  a  very 
interesting  and 
practical  system  of 
physical  training'. 
Illustrated.   Si. JO 


SECRET  TRAILS 

By  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts.  Exciting; 
animal  stories  and 
tales  of  the  great 
out  of  doors  by 
the  foremost  writer 
in  this  field. 
Illustrated.  $/.2j 


SPOON  RIVER  ANTHOLOGY 

By  Edgar  Lee  Masters.  Illustrations  by 
Oliver  Herford.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable books  of  recent  years,  illus- 
trated in  a  unique  and  beautiful  way. 
$2.00 

THE  LONG  ROAD  OF  WOMAN'S 
MEMORY 

Jane  Addams'  New  Book.  A  book  of 
wide  interest  enriched  by  numerous  anec- 
dotes and  stories  drawn  from  the  author's 
long  and  varied  experience.  $I.2J 

THROUGH  RUSSIAN  CENTRAL  ASIA 

By  Stephen  Graham.  "Stephen  Graham 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  in- 
terpret the  soul  of  Russia  to  the  Western 
world." — N.  Y.  Times. 

Illustrated.     $2.2J 

A  HISTORY  OF  SCULPTURE 

By  Harold  N.  Fowler.     A  history  of  the 

art  from  the   beginnings  of  civilization  in 

Egypt  and   Babylonia   to  the  present  day. 

Illustrated.     $2.00 


New  Books  for  Girls 

BLITHE  McBRIDE 


POLLY   TROTTER, 
PATRIOT 

By  Alden  K. 
Knipe  and  Emily 
B .    Knipe.     As 

striking  a  story  for 
gi  rls  as  "The 
Maid  of  '76"  by 
the  same  authors. 
Illustrated.   S/.2J 


By  Beulah  Marie 
Dix.  An  engaging 
tale  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  by 
one  who  has  writ- 
ten many  popular 
books  for  children. 
Illustrated.   S/.2J 


Two  New  Books  by 

RABINDRANATH  TAGORE 

THE  HUNGRY  STONES  and  Other  Stories    FRUIT  GATHERING 


A    sequel  to  the  famous    "Gitanjali." 


Short  stories  never  before  published  in 
English. 

These  two  new  volumes  and  Tagore's  previously  published  works  are  now 
issued  in  the  Bolpur  Edition — a  beautiful  edition,  celebrating  Tagore's  visit  to 
America  this  season.  There  are  ten  volumes,  each  having  the  title  pages  and 
end  papers  in  colors  and  a  photogravure  frontispiece. 

Each  volume  in  the  Bolpur  Edition,  $1.50.     Limp  leather,  $2.00 

Send  for  an  illustrated  booklet  giving  a  sketch  of  Tagore's 
interesting  life  and  a  complete  list  of  his  writings. 
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Timely  and  Important  New 

APPLETON  BOOKS 


CONTEMPORARY  POLITICS 
IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

By  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck, 

Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
An  up-to-the-minute  book  giving  the  political 
history  of  China  and  Japan.  Accurate  enough 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  most  exacting 
student.  Clear  and  graphic  enough  to  be  of 
unusual  interest  to  the  practical  business  man. 
8vo.     Cloth.     $3.00  net. 

CARIBBEAN  INTERESTS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Chester  Lloyd  Jones, 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 
With  the  Caribbean  fast  becoming  a  second 
Mediterranean,  the  United  States  must 
eventually  become  as  interested  in  the  one  as 
England  is  in  the  other.  This  book  treats  of 
the  Caribbean  commercially,  diplomatically, 
and  strategically,  with  an  eye  to  the  future. 
Svo.     Cloth.     $2.50  net. 

THE  TIDE  OF 
IMMIGRATION 

By  Frank  Julian  Warne, 

Author  of  "The  Immigrant  Invasion" 
and  Special  Expert  on  Foreign-Bom 
Population. 
Year  by  year  for  one  hundred  years,  immi- 
gration has  rained  in  numbers  and  nationali- 
ties. The  influence  it  has  had  and  will  have 
upon  our  country  is  keenly  analyzed  by  a  man 
who  is  a  recognized  exponent  of  restricted  im- 
migration. With  charts  and  diagrams.  8vo. 
Cloth.      $2.50   net. 

THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS 
OF  SOCIETY 

By  Carl  Kelsey, 

Professor    of    Sociology,    University 

of  Pennsylvania. 
A    study    of   the    general    idea    of    evolution    as 
applied    to   human   beings   and   the  development 
of    the    social    theory.       Ready    in    December. 
$2.00    net. 

AMERICANISM- 
WHAT  IT  IS 

By  David  Ja'yne  Hill, 

Former  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many. 
In  explaining  what  is  most  characteristic  of  the 
American  spirit,  Dr.  Hill  lays  particular  stress 
upon  the  relation  of  American  ideas  to  world 
politics,  the  need  for  strong  national  defenses, 
and  the  new  economic  perils  to  which  Ameri- 
canism is  now  exposed.  The  fullest  presenta- 
tion of  the  essential  elements  of  American 
political  history.     12mo.     Cloth.     $1.25    net. 

PATRIOTS  IN 
THE  MAKING 

By  Jonathan  F.  Scott, 

Instructor  in  History,   University  of 

Michigan. 
Out  of  the  wonderful  spirit  of  the  re-made 
French  nation  of  today,  the  author  draws  a 
lesson  for  us  in  the  country  of  a  new  patriot- 
ism. With  an  introduction  by  Hon.  Myron  T. 
Herrick.      12mo.     Cloth.      $1.50  net. 

TO-MORROW 

Letters  to  a  Friend 

In  Germany 

By  Hugo  Miinsterberg 

Author  of  "The  War  and  America," 

etc. 
Professor  Miinsterberg  wrote  a  book  which  was 
a  German's  view  of  the  great  war.  He  wrote 
a  second  volume — a  German's  view  of  the 
Peace  to  come.  This  third  volume  is  his  view 
of  what  is  to  follow  the  war.  12mo.  Cloth. 
$1.00  net. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
AND  COMMERCE 

By  Emory  R.  Johnson, 

Professor  of  Transportation  and 
Com merce,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
The  first  authoritative  and  practical  volume 
showing  the  utilitarian  uses  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  possibilities  open  to  our  mer- 
chants.    Illustrated.      12mo.     Cloth.     $2.00  net. 

MEDIATION,  INVESTIGA- 
TION AND  ARBITRATION  IN 
INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES 

By  George  E.  Barnett, 

Of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  David  A.  McCabe, 

Of  Princeton  University. 
An  exhaustive  study  of  vital  importance  at  the 
moment  on  the  work,  powers,  and  possibilities 
of  commissions  for  mediating  and  investi- 
gating questions  arising  between  capital  and 
labor.      12mo.     Cloth.     $1.25  net.     (December.} 

For  Sale  at  all  Booksellers 

Write  for  complete  list  of 
Appleton  Publications 


\  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

3b  WEST  32nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


FICTION  AND    DRAMA. 

Hermione. 

The  empty-headed  social  twitterer  who  runs 
gaspingly  from  one  fad  to  another  has  been 
the  butt  of  the  ages,  and  now  Don  Marquis 
wields  over  her  head  his  by  no  means  in- 
effective flail.  Hermione  is  interested  in 
everything — for  a  few  hours.  Her  enthusi- 
asms vary  like  the  weather.  Her  chatter  is 
the  nearest  thing  on  earth  to  perpetual  mo- 
tion.    Here  is  her  opinion   of  "Intuition"  : 

A  girl  asked  me  the  other  day — and  the 
surprising  thing  about  it,  too,  is  that  she  be- 
longed to  our  own  Little  Group  of  Advanced 
Thinkers — she  asked  me:  "Hermione,  don't 
you  just  dote  on  Rubaiyat's  poetry?" 

For  a  moment  I  couldn't  think  who  she 
meant  at  all. 

"He's  not  an  American,   is  he?"   I   said. 


Frederick  Palmer,  author  of  "The  Old  Blood." 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "he's  some  sort  of  an 
Oriental." 

"It  isn't  Rubaiyat  you're  thinking  of,  my 
dear,"  I  told  her.  "It's  Rabindranath.  Rabin- 
dranath  Something-or-other,  that  new  man — 
he's   wonderful,    my   dear,    simply   wonderful." 

And  then  she  quoted  some  of  it  and — the 
idea  is  too  absurd  for  anything,  but  what  do 
you   suppose   it  was? 

Omar  Khayyaam — imagine. 

It  is  all  quite  amusing,  but  there  is  rather 
too  much  of  it. 

Hermione.  By  Don  Marquis.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


The  Old  Blood. 
Frederick  Palmer  has  seen  so  much  of  the 
war  that  he  naturally  bases  his  novel  upon  his 
experiences.      He  tells  the  story  of  Phil   San- 
ford,   son  of  a  New  England  clergyman,   who 


a  general  way  he  has  seen  the  things  that  he 
describes. 

The    Old    Blood.      By    Frederick    Palmer.      New 
York:    Dodd,    Mead    &    Co. 


Witte  Arrives. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  general 
presentation  in  fiction  of  the  welcome  ex- 
tended by  America  to  the  newcomer.  It  is 
evident  that  so  much  depends  upon  the  new- 
comer, who  will  very  often  find  a  reflection 
of   himself   in  the  home   of   his   adoption   and 


Frontispiece   from    "Profit   and   Loss,"   by 
Amelia  Barr.     D.  Appleton   &  Co. 

crosses  the  Atlantic  to  visit  the  English 
branch  of  his  family  and  there  meets  his  two 
girl  cousins,  who  invite  him  to  their  home 
in  France.  The  war  begins  while  he  is  in 
France,  and  Phil  finds  that  his  cousins'  home 
is  directly  on  the  path  of  the  advancing  Ger- 
man armies.  He  protects  the  girls  from  the 
brutalities  of  a  German  officer  and  nearly 
loses  his  life  for  his  pains.  Then  he  enlists 
and  receives  a  horrible  and  disfiguring  wound, 
of  which  he  is  eventually  cured  by  the  skill 
of  a  young  American  doctor,  but  not  until  he 
has  learned  that  it  is  not  the  pretty  cousin 
that  he  loves,  but  the  homely  one. 

Mr.  Palmer  does  not  possess  the  highest 
skill  as  a  novelist,  but  none  the  less  he  man- 
ages to  be  intensely  interesting.  And  we  have 
the  additional  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in 


Lord    Redcsdale,    author    of    "Memories." 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

that  his  smiles  or  frowns  react  upon  his  for- 
tunes. 

But  here  we  have  a  novel  that  describes 
the  vicissitudes  encountered  by  a  family  of 
Russian  Jews  after  their  arrival  in  America. 
Quite  evidently  the  story  is  autobiographical 
and  it  is  equally  evident  that  it  comes  from 
the  heart.  It  has  no  high  literary  finish,  and 
the  "prentice  hand"  shows  clearly  in  many 
places.      But   sincerity,    like   charity,    covers    a 


George  Barr  McCutcheon,  attlhor  of  "The 

Light   That  Lies."     Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co. 

multitude  of  sins.  The  author  tells  his  story 
because  he  must  tell  it,  because  it  seems  im- 
measurably large  to  him,  because  he  feels  that 
it  is  the  picture  of  a  nation,  indeed  of  two 
nations.  His  is  not  the  tone  of  undiscrimi- 
nating  praise.  He  meets  with  difficulties  that 
ought  not  to  exist,  with  cold  places  that  ought 
to  be  warm  places,  and  with  repulses  that 
should  be  welcomes.  But  he  forces  his  way 
onward  and  disappointments  do  no  more  than 


Illustration  from  "Granny's   Wonderful 

Chair,"  by  Frances  Brozvn.     E.  P. 

Diet  ton  &  Co. 

unveil  new  opportunities  and  stimulate  to  new 
efforts.     And  at  last  Witte  "arrives." 

We  ought  to  hear  more  of  Mr.  Tobenkin. 
He  has  heart,  and  head,  and  imagination,  and 
sentiment.  He  should  become  one  of  the 
foremost  novelists  of  the  day. 

Witte  Arrives.  By  Elias  Tobenkin.  New- 
York:    Frederick  A.    Stokes   Company;    $1.25   net. 


The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  an- 
nounces the  ninth  printing  of  "The  Journal 
of  a  Recluse,"  by  Mary  F.  Fisher. 


l»lfr*J 


From  the 
Housetops 

By 

George  Barr 
McCutcheon 

Author  of  "Brewster's  Mil- 
lions, "  "  Graustark,  "  etc. 


Is  there  a 

" Super-  humanitari- 

anism  "? 

Dr.  Braden  Thorpe,  a  surgeon 
and  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  a  hu- 
manitarian— but  he  has  advanced 
ideas  on  "humanitarianism"  to- 
ward the  hopelessly  afflicted.  Im- 
agine a  great  Trust  to  promote  the 
idea  that  Society  should  have  the 
right  to  take  the  final  step  in  alle- 
viating hopeless  human  suffering. 
Then,  too,  a  great  fortune,  a  great 
love,  and  a  great  greed  complicate 
the  plot  and  the  destinies  of  the 
characters.     Illustrated.     $1.40  net 

Love  and  Lucy 

By 

Maurice  Hewlett 

Author  of  "The  Forest  Lovers," 
"Richard,  Yea  and  Nay,"  etc. 

.  his  old-time  skill  and 
mastery.  ...  A  masterpiece. 
.  .  .  The  best  thing  from  Mr. 
Hewlett's  pen  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  since  the 
Sanchia  trilogy  .  .  .  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  sea- 
son."— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
$1.40  net 

The  Old  Blood 

A  Romance  of  the  Great  War 
By 

Frederick  Palmer 

Author  of  "  The  Last  Shot, "  "My 
Year  of  the  Great  War,  "  etc. 

The  call  of  the  Old  Blood  to  the 
youth  of  America — and  the  ro- 
mance of  the  American  hero  who 
answers  the  call  with  all  the  splen- 
did enthusiasm  of  a  great  and  just 
cause.  A  tremendous  panorama  of 
the  world  in  the  melting  pot  of  war 
— and  all  attuned  to  the  throb  of 
the  great  guns  and  the  onrush  of 
millions,  as  only  Frederick  Palmer 
can  do  it.  $1.40  net 


Damaris 


By 

Lucas  Malet 

Author  of  "Sir  Richard  Caimady, " 
' '  The  Far  Horizon,  "  etc. 

A  romance  of  the  East — pas- 
sionate, mysterious,  fascinating — 
and  of  the  strange  fate  of  the 
daughter  of  a  not  over-scrupulous 
English-Indian  autocrat.  The  first 
novel  by  this  distinguished  author 
in  several  years.  $1.40  net 

Watermeads 

By 

Archibald  Marshall 

Author  of  " Ex ton  Manor,"  "The 
Old  Order  Changeth,"  etc. 

"Extraordinary  charm  . 
moves  along  like  beautiful  voices 
with  orchestral  accompaniment. 
I  have  read  all  his  novels,  and  have 
never  finished  one  without  wishing 
that  we  could  follow  his  people  far- 
ther. ...  If  there  are  any  read- 
ers who  do  not  like  Mr.  Marshall's 
novels,  I  am  sorry  for  them." — Pro- 
fessor William  Lyon  Phelps  of 
Yale  University  in  the  Dial. 

$1.50  net 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company   -  New  York 
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THE  WAR. 

German  Docility. 
Mr.  Edmond  Holmes  has  written  a  book  that 
contains  much  truth  and  that  is  sustained  by 
much  well-arranged  evidence  and  citations 
from  documents,  but  that  is  somewhat  marred 
from  the  judicial  point  of  view  by  rancor. 
He  explains  that  the  word  docility  is  not 
(|uite  strong  enough  for  his  purpose,  while  the 
alternative  word,  servility,  has  too  narrow  a 
meaning.  By  docility  he  means  a  readiness 
to  obey  for  the  sake  of  obeying,  an  avidity 
|  for  commands  and  instructions,  a  reluctance 
to  accept  responsibility  or  to  exercise  initia- 
tive, and  an  inability  to  react  against  the 
{pressure  of  autocratic  authority.  Such  do- 
cility   as    this,    when    it    becomes    a    national 


Illustration     from     "The    New    Interior,"    by 
Hazel  H.  Adler.     Century   Company. 

characteristic,  may  become  a  violent  destruc- 
tive force  when  directed  against  other  peoples. 
The  Germans,  he  says,  are  glad  that  things 
Should  be  verboten.  They  like  it.  They  are 
equally  fond  of  positive  commands.  They  are 
told  to  feel  patriotic,  and  they  do  so.  They 
are  told  to  desire  war.  and  at  once  they  burn 
with  martial  ardor.  They  love  and  hate  to 
order.  They  see  whatever  is  pointed  out  to 
them  for  observation,  and  they  are  blind  to 
everything  else. 

I  All  this  is  clever,  but  it  fringes  upon  in- 
pective.  Far  more  substantial  is  the  author's 
effort  to  show  that  this  docility  is  the  result 
not  only  of  history,  but  of  an  elaborate  and 
calculated  system  of  education.  The  German 
must    think,    not    individually,    but    nationally. 


Ilustration  from  "Trenching  at  GalUpoli,' 
John  Gallishaw.     Century  Company. 


by 


"lis  mind  must  be  pressed  into  a  mold.  It 
nust  be  built  according  to  plan.  It  must  be 
ike  all  other  German  minds. 

Much  of  this  is  undenied  and  undeniable, 
ndeed  it  is  an  avowed  ideal.  It  springs  from 
he  conception  that  the  individual  exists  for 
he  sake  of  the  state,  rather  than  the  state 
or  the  sake  of  the  individual.  Professor 
tfunsterberg  has  recently  said  something  like 
his,  and  has  even  recommended  and  pre- 
licted  similar  methods  for  the  rest  of  the 
'orld  in  apparent  unawareness  that  it  is  flatly 
pposed  to  nearly  all  non-German  ideals. 

The  Nemesis  o 
tolmes.  New  York 
et. 


Docility.       By      Edmond 
E.    P.    Dutton  St   Co.;    $1.75 


Some  War  Stories. 
"Michael  Cassidy,  Sergeant,"  by  "Sapper," 
*  a  collection  of  war  yarns  supposed  to  be 
elated  by  a  sergeant  in  the  British  Corps  of 
'oyal  Engineers.  No  claim  is  made  for  their 
uthenticity,  and  so  we  may  suppose  that  the 


adventures  described  with  such  energy  and 
animation  are  largely  imaginary.  But  they 
might  have  happened.  They  are  the  sort  of 
adventures  that  must  have  happened  again 
and  again,  and  it  is  evident  that  their  in- 
spiration comes  from  the  battlefield  and  from 
grim    and   terrible    experience. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  incident  en- 
titled "The  Spy."  It  describes  the  capture 
of  a  German  officer  disguised  as  a  farmer  and 
actually  engaged  in  telephoning  to  the  Ger- 
man lines.  He  makes  no  defense — obviously 
there  can  be  none — but  he  expresses  the  dif- 
ference in  the  point  of  view  with  regard  to 
the  work  of  the  spy.  He  is  asked  if  he  has 
anything  to  say : 

"  'One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,'  says  he, 
and  his  voice  rang  out  clear  and  loud.  I  re- 
member it  well,  for  the  lads  were  looking 
from  the  barn  to  see  what  was  occurring. 
'We  have  different  ideas,'  he  says,  'you  and  I. 
There  are  thousands  of  us  doing  this — glory- 
ing in  it — for  'tis  the  work  of  a  man.'    .     .     . 

"Every  one  was  silent,  and  the  general  was 
silent,  too,  for  the  man  was  terribly  in 
earnest.  At  last  the  general  spoke,  and  his 
voice  was  not  terrible  any  more.  'We  will 
not  argue  the  matter,'  he  said.  .  .  .  And 
then  he   paused,   and  the   officers   round  stood 


Illustration  from  "The  Leatherzuood  God,"  by 

William  Dean  Howells.     Century 

Company. 

stiffly — just  like  the  German — and  one,  I  re- 
member, caught  his  breath  in  a  sob  almost, 
for  he  was  young  and  just  out.  'There  is  no 
more  to  be  said,'  went  on  the  general,  'and 
as  you  have  no  letter  to  write  I  will  not  de- 
lay.    You  will  be  shot  in  half  an  hour.' 

"The  German  he  saluted,  and  not  a  muscle 
of  his  face  moved. 

"  'Twas  very  gravely  and  quietly  the  officers 
saluted,  too,  for,  German  or  no  German,  spy 
or  no  spy,  he  was  a  brave  man." 

There    are    all    sorts   of   stories    here,    grave 


Illustration  from  "Boyhood  Stories  of  Famous 

Men,"  by  Katherine  Dunlap  Cather. 
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and  gay,   and  they   are   of   the   kind  that   live 
in  the  memory. 
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THE  WAR. 

Red  Cross  and  Iron  Cross. 

The  author  of  these  startling  little  hospital 
sketches  is  unnamed,  but  he  is  said  to  be  a 
doctor  on  service  "somewhere  in  France," 
and  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  his  book  will 
be  handed  over  to  the  French  Red  Cross.  It 
is  not  written  from  the  usual  medical  stand- 
point. There  are  no  scientific  details,  and 
nothing  that  is  of  purely  technical  interest. 
He  writes,  not  of  the  human  body,  but  of 
the  human  soul,  and  he  sees  it  naked  under 
the  stresses  and  the  agonies  of  war. 

Thus  he  tells  us  of  a  conversation  with  a 
volunteer  nurse  who  has  attracted  his  atten- 
tion by  her  devotion : 

"Have  you  been  a  nurse  before  ?"  said  the 
doctor,  "you  are  so  patient  and  helpful  to 
these  poor  men." 

"No,"  said  she  simply,  "but  you  see,  Mon- 
sieur le  Docteur,   my  boy  is  at  the  front  and 
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I  try  to  say  to  myself  that  if  I  am  patient 
and  kind  to  these  poor  fellows  somebody  else 
will  be  kind  to  him  if  he  gets  wounded.  An; 
le  sang,  le  sang!  Que  Dieu  punisse  celui  qui 
fait  cottier  tant  de  sang!"  She  suddenly 
cried  out  in  terror  pointing  to  a  pool  of  blood 
on  the  floor.  "It  is  not  an  hour  since  I 
washed  it  and  there  is  the  blood  again  !"  She 
rushed  to  fetch  a  pail  of  water  and  began  to 
wipe  the  marble  floor. 

The  cure  looked  at  her  with  pitiful  eyes. 
"Her  son  is  dead,"  he  whispered  to  the  doc- 
tor; "we  found  his  body  up  in  the  wood, 
and  he  was  buried  there  with  all  the  others. 
She  does  not  know  it  yet." 

They  passed  a  long  line  of  silent  men  with 
still  white  faces  and  half-closed  eyes.  They 
stopped  before  a  big  soldier  with  a  rough 
bandage  round  his  head  and  the  blue  cloak 
of  the  Saxon  thrown  over  him. 

"He  has  had  no  more  convulsions,"  said 
the  nun,  "but  he  has  never  ceased  to  talk- 
like  this  since  this  morning." 


"He  has  a  big  hole  in  his  skull  from  the 
splinter  of  a  shell  and  has  Jacksonian  epi- 
lepsy," explained  the  old  doctor,  "it  is  a  mar- 
vel he  is  still  alive.  I  am  sure  he  ought  to 
be  trepanned,   but  how  can  we  do  it !" 

The  man's  voice  was  still  quite  strong  and 
he  was  talking  with  vertiginous  rapidity.  Dr. 
Martin  bent  over  the  Saxon,  listening  atten- 
tively to  his  incoherent  flow  of  words :  he  put 
his  hand  firmly  on  the  man's  forehead  and 
said,  very  slowly  and  distinctly,  some  words  in 
German.  The  effect  of  the  sound  of  his  voice 
was  instantaneous.  The  flow  of  words  ceased 
at  once,  and  the  man  lay  there  motionless 
and  silent  as  if  listening  to  a  voice  from  afar. 
After  a  moment  he  began  talking  again,  and 
again  he  stopped  as  soon  as  the  sound  of 
words  in  his  own  language  caught  his  ear. 
The  doctor  sat  quite  still  with  his  hand  on 
his  forehead,  slowly  and  distinctly  repeating 
the  same  words  of  greeting  from  the  land  of 
his  birth.  The  intervals  of  listening  silence 
grew  longer  and  longer.  His  wild  eyes  grad- 
ually became  steadier  and  bis  whole  face 
twitched  under  a  tremendous  effort  to  regain 
consciousness.  After  a  while  he  lay  there 
quite  still,  looking  fixedly  at  the  stranger  at 
his    side. 

"Where  am  I  ?"  he  murmured  at  last. 

"With  friends,"  answered  the  doctor,  fear- 
less of  his  lie. 

•'Fritz?"  said  the  Saxon  hesitatingly. 

"You  are  wounded,  but  you  are  with  friends 
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and  you  will  soon  get  well  and  return  home 
if  you  lie  quite  still  and  try  to  sleep." 

"Yes."  said  he,  and  closed  his  eyes. 

"Is  he  asleep?'  said  Josephine  softly  aftei 
awhile. 

"No,"  said  the  doctor,  lifting  his  hand  from 
the  Saxon's  forehead.     "He  is  dead." 

There  is  another  story  of  a  wounded  Ger- 
man who  has  murdered  an  old  woman  and 
who  is  haunted  by  the  memory  of  his  deed. 
She  was  so  like  his  old  grandmother  at  home, 
who  had  sent  him  forth  with  her  prayers  and 
blessings: 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  he  saw  moving 
lights  around  him.  He  looked  for  his  grand- 
mother, but  she  was  gone.  He  was  lying  on 
the  straw-covered  floor  of  another  church, 
and  around  him  were  groans  and  shrieks  and 
blood  and  dying  men.  He  closed  his  eyes 
again.  A  shadow  fell  over  him.  The  old 
woman  from  Dinant  stood  bending  over  him 
and  looking  at  him.  Since  that  day  she  had 
never  left  him;  night  and  day  she  was  there 
at  his  side. 

"Did  you  see  anybody  as  you  came?"  he 
whispered  with  a  shudder.  "For  God's  sake 
stay  with  me ;  she  will  come  back  if  you  go 
away.  Don't  go  away ;  for  God's  sake  stay 
with   me !" 

He  lay  there  timidly  fumbling  about  with 
his    hand    in    search    of    the    doctor's,    as    if 
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afraid  be  might  not  be  allowed  to  bold  on  to 
his  band.  He  was  sinking  rapidly.  His  eyes 
were  growing  dim. 

"Look!"  said  the  doctor,  pointing  down  the 
side  aisle  towards  the  altar.  "Look!  youi 
grandmother  has  come  back !  Look !  she  is 
there  in  her  white  cap  and  her  black  shawl 
kneeling  on  her  old  knees  in  her  usual  place!" 

He  raised  his  head  eagerly,  and  stared  with 
his  dim   eyes   towards  the   altar. 

"It  is  getting  so  dark,"  said  he,  "I  can  not 
see!" 

"Look !  she  is  lighting  a  candle  to  show 
you  the  way!  Now  she  is  kneeling  again, 
don't  call  her !  She  is  praying  for  you ! 
Can't  you   see  her  now  ?" 
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He  tried  to  raise  his  head  once  more. 
"The  candle,  the  candle,  yes,  I  see  the 
candle,  the  .  .  .  Grannie!  Grannie!"  he 
called  almost  with  the  voice  of  a  child. 
"Grannie !"  he  whispered  again  quite  gently, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  her  while  she  was  pray- 
ing. 

He  lay  there  silent  for  awhile,  looking 
steadfastly  at  his  grandmother.  His  wild 
features  grew  soft  and  still,  and  big  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheek. 

He  had  not  suffered  enough.  Once  more 
the  horror  of  the  past  gripped  at  his  weary 
brain,  once  more  he  turned  with  fear-filled 
eyes  towards  the  doctor. 

"Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  hell  ?"  he 
whispered  with   awe. 

"No,"    said    the    other,    "I    believe    God    is 


listening   to   your   grandmother's   prayers    and  j 
that  He  will  have  mercy  on  you  and  let  you 
go  to  heaven." 

He  looked  at  his  grandmother  again.  A 
few  moments  later  the  terror  went  out  of  his 
eye  and  such  a  peace  fell  over  his  anguished 
face  that  the  doctor  believed  he  was  right. 

It  is  a  little  that  this  doctor  has  written, 
but  it  is  unusually  full  of  pathos  and  tragedy. 
We   need   not  doubt   its  genuineness. 

Red    Cross    and    Iron    Cross.      By    a    doctor    in  | 
France.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1   net.) 


The  Balkan  Wars. 
A   third   edition   usually   demands   no    morel 
than   a   statement   of   the   fact,   but  sometimes 
we    find    that    the    importance    of    a    work    is  | 
largely  increased  by  the  events  that  have  hap-  j 
pened  since  its  first  publication.     This  is  cer- 1 
tainly    true    of    this    little    volume    by    Jacob  t 
Gould    Schurman   that    appeared    immediately 
before  the  war  and  that  now  becomes  almost  I 
indispensable  to  those  who  would  understand 
its   Balkan   causes.      There  are  very  few   who  , 
have    a    competent    knowledge    of   the    Balkan  I 
chaos  or  of  its  perpetual   fertility  in  interna-  ( 
tional  disputes,  but  here  we  have  a  little  vol- 1 
urae  that  is  a  model  of  lucidity  and  of  which! 
the  student  should  certainly  avail  himself. 

The  Balkan  Wars,  1912-1913.  By  Jacob  Gould  ■ 
Schurman.  Princeton:  Princeton  University  I 
Press;   $1   net 

Miss  Madeleine  Z.  Doty,  author  of  the  new  i 
book  on  prisons  and  reformatories,  "Society's  i 
Misfits,"  is  a  lawyer  by  profession.  She 
made  her  first  attempt  to  study  law  at  Har- 
vard, where  there  was  a  course  she  particu- 
larly wanted  to  take,  and  where,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  women  were  not  supposed  to  be 
admitted,  she  did  manage  to  attend  four  of 
the  lectures. 


Michael  Wood  is  already  known  as  a  writer 
of  short  stories  with  a  mystical  flavor.  We 
have  seven  of  such  stories  in  "The  Willow 
Weaver,"  just  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  They  represent  a  literary'  tendency  that 
will  probably  increase  rather  than  diminish. 
The  price  is  $1   net. 
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POETRY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Doreen. 

Australia  is  developing  a  poetry  as  dis- 
tinctive as  its  slang,  which  is  saying  much. 
We  have  heard  before  of  C.  J.  Dennis.  He 
wrote  "Blacklock  Ballads,"  and  here  we  have 
a  poem  which  describes  the  courtship,  mar- 
riage, and  maternity  of  Doreen,  who  is  so 
wisely  reckless  as  to  wed  the  "Sentimental 
Bloke"  called  Bill,  who  was  once  a  Melbourne 
crook,  but  who  is  now  reformed  by  the  grace 
of  his  wife  Doreen.  But  Bill  has  his  falls 
from  grace  in  the  shape  of  alcohol.  He  does 
not  win  his  halo  in  a  day.  But  Doreen,  angel 
that  she  is,  persists  in  her  redemptive  minis- 
trations : 

She  never  nagged;  she  never  said  no  word; 
But    sat    an'    looked    at   me    an'    never   stirred. 

I  could   'a*  bluffed   it  out  if  she  'ad  been 
Fair    narked,    an'    let    me    *ave    it    wiv    'er    tongue : 
But  silence  told   me   'ow    'er   'eart  wus  wrung. 

Poor  'urt  Doreen! 
Gorstruth.     I'd  sooner  fight  wiv  fifty  men 
Than  git  one  look  like  that  frum  'er  agen! 

She  never  moved;    she  never  spoke  no  word; 
That   'urt  look  in  'er  eyes,  like  some  scared  bird: 
"  'Ere   is    the    man    I    loved,"    it   seemed    to    say. 
*' 'E's  mine,   this  crawlin'   thing,   an'   I'm   'is  wife; 
Tied  up   fer  good;  an'  orl  me  joy  in  life 

Is    chucked     away !" 
If  she   *ad    bashed   me   I'd    V   felt  no   'urt! 
But   'ere  she  treats  me  like — like  I  wus  dirt. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  volume  contains  a 
competent  glossary,  but  its  slang,  even  if  unin- 
terpreted, would  not  conceal  the  real  poetry 
that  is  behind  the   lines. 

DOREE.V    AND     THE     SENTIMENTAL    BLOKE.        By     C. 

J.   Dennis.      New   York:    John    Lane    Company;    75 
cents  net. 


|  founded  his  civilization.  It  is  strange  that 
I  he  could  not  rise  to  these  simple  principles 
which  were  commonly  observed  among  our 
people."  The  author  tells  us  that  Indian  war 
implied  no  hatred.  It  was  the  white  man  that 
gave  to  the  Indian  the  idea  of  fighting  for  pos- 
sessions. The  Indian  was  often  revengeful, 
but  he  had  no  desire  to  subjugate  or  to  spoil. 
Mr.  Eastman's  story  is  an  impressive  one, 
and  it  is  also  a  rather  humiliating  one.  It 
gives  us  the  general  impression  that  the  In- 
dian despises  us  and  that  he  has  some  reason 
upon  his  side  in  so  doing. 

From  the  Deep  Woods  to  Civilization.  By 
Charles  A.  Eastman.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;  $2  net. 


The  Lite  ot  an  Indian. 
Those  who   wish   to   know  what  the  Indian 
thinks  of  the  white  man  will  find  some  inter- 
estingly   candid    opinions    in    this    chapter    of 


Frederick  Judd   Waugh,  author  of  "The  Clan 
of  Munes."     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

autobiography  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Eastman. 
The  author,  as  is  now  well  known  every- 
where, is  a  Sioux  whose  father  became  a 
Christian  and  who  therefore  received  the  edu- 
cational equipment  that  he  has  used  to  such 
effect  in  the  championship  of  his  people.  The 
book  has  distinct  value  as  the  life  story  of 
an  Indian,  but  its  value  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Indian  psychology  is  much  greater. 
It  leaves  an  impression  that  is  alike  novel  and 
pleasant.  Thus  he  quotes  an  aged  Indian  as 
saying:  "I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  Jesus  was  an  Indian.  He  was  opposed  to 
material  acquirement  and  to  great  posses- 
sions. He  was  inclined  to  peace.  He  was  as 
impractical  as  any  Indian  and  set  no  price 
upon  His  labor  of  love.  These  are  not  the 
principles    upon    which    the    white    man    has 
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Illustration    from    "Our   Hispanic   Southwest," 

by   Ernest   Peixotto.     Charles 

Scribner's  Sons. 

or  biased  interpretations.  The  book  is  de- 
rived from  Tibetan  works  in  the  Bkah-Hgyur 
and  Bstan-Hgyur,  and  while  it  presents  the 
Tibetan  version  of  Buddha's  life,  which  may 
always  be  less  popular  than  the  Indian,  it  is 
not  one  that  the  student  can  afford  to  neg- 
lect. The  text  proper  is  followed  by  notices 
on  the  early  history  of  Tibet  and  Khoten,  and 
there  is  also  an  appendix  and  index.  It  is  to 
be   hoped   that  this  popular  edition   of  world- 


John  Galsworthy,  author  of  "A  Sheaf." 
Charles  Scribner's  Sorts. 

known  Oriental  classics  will  receive  the  atten- 
tion that  its  high  value  deserves. 

The  Life  of  the  Buddha  and  the  Early  His- 
tory of  His  Order.  Translated  by  W.  Woodville 
Rockhill.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50 
net. 


Poe's  Helen. 
We  are  a  little  doubtful  if  the  association 
of  Sarah  Helen  Whitman  with  Poe  is  suf- 
ficient justification  for  even  so  well  written 
a  biographical  sketch  as  this.  Miss  Ticknor 
herself  evidently  thinks  somewhat  highly  of 
Poe's  Helen.  She  calls  her  a  "mystical  poetic 
figure,"  and  believes  that  she  is  independ- 
ently worth}-  of  literary  remembrance,  but  of 
this  we  may  have  our  doubts.  She  wrote  re- 
spectably and  she  industriously  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  those  who  wrote  better  than 
herself.  But  she  will  be  remembered,  if  at 
all,  for  her  influence  upon  Poe  and  for  the 
impassioned  letters  that  she  inspired. 


Perhaps  she  did  not  actually  treat  Poe 
harshly.  Perhaps  she  was  only  cautious. 
Poe  called  on  her  one  evening  in  a  state  of 
"partial  intoxication."  He  was  not  drunk, 
but  he  "showed  that  he  had  been  drinking" 
and  had  therefore  broken  his  promise.  Kind 
friends  with  spiteful  tongues  did  the  rest. 
Helen  continued  to  love  Poe,  or  so  she  said, 
but  she  would  not  marry  him.  It  is  all  set 
down  here,  the  heart  breads,  the  gossip,  and 
the    malice,    not    an    edifying    story    by    any 


pleasant  in  the  offing  he  looks  the  other  way 
and  always  succeeds  in  finding  the  blue  sky, 
or  a  little  child,  or  something  of  the  sort,  to 
persuade  him  that  all's  right  with   the  world. 


find    him    hymning    "The    Peaceful 


The  Life  of  the  Buddha. 
Included  in  the  new  and  popular  edition  of 
Triibner's  Oriental  Series — an  edition  of 
great  value  and  significance — is  "The  Life  of 
the  Buddha,"  translated  by  W.  Woodville 
Rockhill,  and  which  first  appeared  in  1SS4. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  lives  of  Buddha  that  will 
not  be  affected  by  time,  seeing  that  it  is  un- 
tainted by   modern   theological   preconceptions 


Thus    we 
Warriors" 

Let    others    sing   their    songs    of   war 
And  chant  their  hymns  of  splendid  death, 

Let    others    praise    the    soldiers'    ways 
And  hail  the  cannon's  flaming  breath. 

Let    others    sing    of    Glory's    fields 
Where  blood  for  victory  is  paid. 

I   choose  to   sing  some   simple  thing 

To  those  who  wield  not  gun  or  blade — 
The  peaceful   warriors  of  trade. 

Chacun  a  son  gout!  But  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  "warriors  of  trade"  are  so  very 
peaceful  or  even  that  death  by  bullet  may  not 
be   preferable  to  death  by  mortgage. 

A  Heap  o'  Livis'.  By  Edgar  A.  Guest.  Chi- 
cago:   The    Reilly    &    Britton   Company;    $1.25    net. 


Gclett  Burgess,  author  of  "The  Goop  Encyclo- 
pedia."    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

means    and    one    that    we    should    be    pleased 
enough  to  forget. 

Poe's     Helen.      By     Caroline     Ticknor.       New 
York:   Charles    Scribner's   Sons;    SI-50  net. 


A  Heap  o'  Livin'. 
Perhaps  the  gospel  of  optimism,  which 
usually  consists  in  loud  assertions  of  the 
things  that  are  not  so,  is  not  quite  so  popu- 
lar as  it  was  before  the  war,  but  it  still  has 
its  exponents  alike  in  prose  and  in  verse. 
Among  the  latter  is  Edgar  A.  Guest,  who  has 
already  given  us  three  volumes  and  who  has 
now  completed  the  quarternary.  When  Mr. 
Guest    suspects    that    there    is    something   un- 


The  Nieht  Court. 
Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell  has  so  far  succeeded 
as  a  poet  that  we  look  for  her  name  in  the 
magazines  and  give  to  her  book  a  preference 
over  its  far  too  many  competitors  on  the  shelf 
of  new  publications.  In  this  volume  we  have 
a  hundred  pages  of  poems,  all  of  them  with 
the  saving  grace  of  brevity,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  containing  something  that  is  worth 
saying  and  that  is  vigorously  said.  There  is 
nothing  morbid  or  introspective  about  any 
of  it.  We  are  not  invited  to  vivisect  the  soul 
of  the  poet,  nor  to  observe  its  yearnings  and 
its  discontents.  The  author  is  much  more 
interested  in  others  than  in  herself,  and  as- 
suredly this  must  be  counted  unto  her  for 
righteousness,  even  though  her  verse  lacks 
something  of  the  beauty  that  was  once  con- 
sidered an  essential  part  of  true  poetry-  The 
poem  from  which  the  book  takes  its  name  has 
already  made  its  mark  upon  the  public  mind 
— at  least  it  ought  to  have  done  so,  and  there 
are  others  in  the  collection  that  are  equally 
virile  and  forceful.  We  are  glad  to  have  it 
and  would  be  glad  to  have  more. 

The  Xight  Court  and  Other  Verse.  By  Ruth 
Comfort  Mitchell.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany; $1   net. 

-••— ■ 

In  "From  the  Housetops,"  the  very  latest 
book  by  George  Barr  McCutcheon,  one  of  the 
ultra-modern  ideas  is  exploited  in  the  beliefs 
of  the  hero  of  the  story'-  Dr.  Braden  Thorpe, 
the  hero,  is  a  surgeon  of  great  ability  who 
holds  the  belief  that  society  ought,  in  the 
interests  of  humanitarianism,  to  take  the  lives 
of  hopeless  sufferers.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  are 
the  publishers. 
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SOME  SERIOUS  STUDIES. 

How  to  Read. 

The  majority  of  people  do  not  read  at  all — 
nor  think.  There  are  others  to  whom  reading 
appeals  as  a  sort  of  narcotic.  There  are 
credulous  readers,  and  readers  who  bristle 
with  suspicions.  There  are  readers  who  sup- 
pose that  the  author  has  created  something 
that  they  may  now  confiscate,  and  there  are 
readers  who  read  in  order  that  they  them- 
selves may  create  something  and  who  listen 
to  a  printed  plea  very  much  as  a  good  judge 
listens  to  rival  claimants. 

Mr.   Kerfoot  discusses  all  these  varieties  of 


Illustration  from  "Life  of  John  Marshall,"  by 

Hon.  Albert  J.  Beveridge.     Houghton 

Mifflin   Company, 

the  genus  reader  and  many  others.  He  tells 
us  something  of  the  magic  of  words,  of  the 
inner  and  the  outside  world  and  of  intellectual 
digestion.  He  would  have  us  approach  a  book 
from  a  carefully  prepared  mental  attitude.  It 
must  not  be  an  effusive  welcome,  nor  a  chill- 
ing hostility.  We  must  clear  our  preconcep- 
tions from  the  field  and  we  must  cultivate  a 
feeling  of  sympathy,  not  necessarily  with  what 
the  author  has  to  say,  but  at  least  with  the 
atmosphere  from  which  he  says  it.  Mr.  Ker- 
foot is  not  only  extraordinarily  rich  in  ideas, 


Illustration    from    "About  Harriet,"   by 

Clara  Whitehill  Hunt.     Houghton 

Mifflin   Company. 

but  he  sets  them  forth  in  the  most  captivating 
and  ingratiating  way. 

How    to    Read.       By    J.    B.    Kerfoot.       Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.25    net. 


J.  Henri  Fabre. 
It  is  a  disquieting  commentary  on  our 
vaunted  love  of  knowledge  and  deference  to 
science  that  a  man  so  distinguished  as  J. 
Henri  Fabre  should  be  allowed  to  die  neg- 
lected and  unknown  while  his  self-advertising 
imitators  are  acclaimed  and  honored  all  over 
the  world.  Probably  there  has  never  been 
a  researcher  who  worked  more  industriously 
or  more  conscientiously  than  did  Fabre.  He 
had  no  theories  to  be  sustained  at  the  cost 
of  the  facts,  and  he  considered  nothing  to  be 
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a  fact  until  it  had  been  verified  by  observa- 
tions obtained  at  an  almost  incredible  cost 
in  labor.  Thanks  to  the  translations  of  Alex- 
ander Teixeira  de  Mattos,  we  have  now  six 
volumes  of  Fabre's  works  on  the  insect  world, 
the  latest  being  "The  Life  of  the  Caterpillar," 
which  has  just  come  from  the  press.  So 
great  is  his  enthusiasm  and  so  marvelous  the 
kingdoms  of  nature  that  he  displays  that  his 
writings  have  more  than  the  fascination  of 
fiction.  At  his  hands  the  humblest  insect 
seems  to  assume  the  distinctiveness  of  a  hu- 
man being,  and  to  be  the  expression  of 
strange  and  complex  and  orderly  forces.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that  some  of  his  reve- 
lations  seem   almost   incredible. 

Sometimes  Fabre  philosophizes,  and  pei- 
haps  here  we  may  glimpse  the  causes  of  the 
neglect  accorded  to  him  by  his  fellow-scien- 
tists. He  would  not  bow  the  knee  to  ma- 
terialism nor  worship  the  modern  scientific 
God.  Addressing  Reaumer,  he  says :  "We 
are  called  old-fashioned,  you  and  I ;  with  our 
conception  of  a  world  ruled  by  an  Intelli- 
gence, we  are  quite  out  of  the  swim.  Order, 
balance,  harmony:  that  is  all  silly  nonsense. 
The  universe  is  a  fortuitous  "arrangement  in 
the  chaos  of  the  possible."  No  wonder  Fabre 
was  frowned  on  by  the  Haeckelists.  He  says 
that  he  lingers  with  a  certain  fondness  over 
the  marvels  of  perfection,  but  "who  troubles 
about    these    futilities    nowadays?       So-called 


Illustration    from    "Tish,"    by    Mary    Roberts 
Rtnehart.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

serious  science,  the  science  which  spells 
honor,  profit,  and  renown,  consists  in  slicing 
your  animal  with  very  costly  instruments  into 
tiny  circular  sections.  My  housekeeper  does 
as  much  with  a  bunch  of  carrots."  Fabre 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  dawn  of  the 
recognition  that  is  now  his,  and  long  enough, 
too,  to  be  saved  from  actual  starvation.  But 
the  story  of  his  life  and  struggles  is  not  a 
creditable  one  to  his  day  and  generation. 

The    Life    of    the    Caterpillar.      By   J.    Henri 
Fabre.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 


Conscience. 

The  Rev.  G.  L.  Richardson  here  undertakes 

a  task  that  has  been  strangely  neglected  alike 

by  philosophy  and  by  theology.     He  asks  for  a 

definition   of   conscience,    he    tries   to    trace    it 
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to  its  source,  and  he  asks  some  weighty  ques- 
tions as  to  the  extent  of  its  infallibility  and 
authority.  Our  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the 
author's  success  will  depend  largely  upon  our 
acquiescence  in  his  theology,  in  other  words 
upon  our  own  religious  faith.  He  himself 
appeals  to  authority,  and  seems  often  to' re- 
gard it  as  conclusive.  And  it  will  be  con- 
clusive to  those  who  believe  that  there  is,  or 
can  be,  absolute  authority  in  religious  mat- 
ters, or  that  there  is  a  gulf  between  the  natu- 
ral and  the  supernatural. 
Indeed   the  general   impression  left  by  the 


book  is  that  of  an  effort  so  to  arrange  the 
facts  that  they  shall  point  not  only  to  religious 
authority,  but  to  a  definite  religious  authority. 
But  a  recognition  of  conscience  as  a  binding 
force  seems  to  belong  to  all  religions,  and  in 
nearly  equal  measure.  Altruism,  says  the  au- 
thor, received  an  "immense  impetus"  from 
Christianity,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  war,  but 
altruism  was  quite  as  much  a  feature  of  the 
ancient  Pagan  world  as  it  is  of  the  modern 
world.  None  the  less  there  is  much  in  the 
work,  and  especially  in  its  earlier  part,  to 
arrest  the  attention.  We  are  specially  grate- 
ful for  the  assurances  that  "the  effort  to 
achieve  a  standard  of  conduct,  not  the  stand- 
ard considered   as   fixed,   is   of  lasting  value." 

Conscience:  Its  Origin  and  Authority.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  L.  Richardson,  M.  A.,  E.  D.  New 
York:  E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.75  net. 


The  Mysticism  of  Music. 

The  author  has  written  a  profoundly  sug- 
gestive treatise  on  what  may  be  called  the 
law  of  correspondences  in  nature  and  the  way 
in  which  that  law  may  be  used  for  the  induc- 
tion of  states  of  the  human  consciousness. 
The  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  as  old  as 
humanity.  But  it  has  been  momentarily  ban- 
ished from  view  by  materialism. 

There  is  a  correspondence,  we  are  reminded, 
between  color,  sound,  and  form.  Musical 
notes  can  be  expressed  as  geometrical  patterns. 
The  prismatic  scale  bears  startling  analogies 
to   the   musical,    while   the   correspondence   be- 


tween music  and  mental  conditions  is  too  ob- 
vious  to    need    indication.      But    the    musical 
scale  is  repeated  inaudibly,  just  as  the  pris- 
matic colors  are  repeated  invisibly,  and  these 
invisible  and  inaudible  scales  must  correspond 
with    abnormal   states   of   consciousness.      Na- 
ture,  in   other  words,   is   a  unity   and   is  gov- 
erned    by     one     impelling     evolutionary     law    j 
which    shows    itself    in    many    different    ways    : 
and     on     many     different     planes     of     being. 
Music   can   be   made   to   express   not   only   the    i 
normal   states    of   consciousness,   but    also   the 
abnormal,    and   those   abnormal   states   can   be 
induced  by  it. 

The  book  is  a  short  one,  but  it  is  ex- 
traordinarily suggestive.  It  opens  vistas  that 
seem  to   be   illimitable. 

The   Mysticism  of   Music.      By    R.  Heber  New-    I 
ton.      New   York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

— •»■ 

"Poetry"  and  "The  Renascence  of  Won- 
der," two  famous  essays  by  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton,  who  Swinburne  called  "The  first 
critic  of  our  time — perhaps  the  largest  minded 
and  surest  sighted  of  any  age,"  are  now  pre- 
sented as  rewritten  and  copiously  added  to  by 
the  author  after  he  had,  with  difficulty,  been 
brought  to  consent  to  their  appearance  in 
book  form.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  the 
publishers. 


Cosmo  Hamilton  is  at  work  on  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  his  new  novel,  "The  Sins  of  the  Chil- 
dren," for  the  Shuberts. 


A  SELECTED  LIST  OF  GIFT  BOOKS 

FROM  THE  LIST  OF 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

4  Park  Street,  Boston 


JOHN  MUIR'S 

A  Thousand  Mile  Walk  to  the  Gulf 

By  JOHN  MUIR.  An  account  of  the  great  naturalist's  walk  to  Florida  in  1857,  his  trip  to 
Cuba,  and  finally  to  California.  The  work  has  been  edited  from  Mr.  Mutr's  journals  by 
Professor  William  F.  Bade,  who  did  a  like  service  for  Muir's  "Travels  in  Alaska."  Profusely 
illustrated.     $2.50  net. 

The  Life  of  John  Marshall 

Vol.  I.     Frontiersman,  Soldier  and  Lawmaker  Vol.  II.     Politician.  Diplomat  and  Statesman 

By  former  Senator  ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDGE.  The  authoritative  life-story  of  a  man  whose 
influence  was  one  of  the  decisive  factors  in  shaping  the  form  of  our  government.  Profusely 
illustrated.      2   vols.      Now   ready.      $8.00   net. 

Letters  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

Edited  by  ROSAMOND  GILDER.  These  highly  personal  letters  set  forth  the  life  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  Americans  of  his  time  and  make  a  living  portrait  of  an  uncommonly 
attractive  man.     Fully  illustrated.     $3.50   net. 


A  Volunteer  Poilu 


By  HENRY  SHEAHAN,  Tins  vivid  and  brilliant  book  does  for  the  French  army  what  "The 
First  Hundred  Thousand"  and  "Kitchener's  Mob"  have  done  so  successfully  for  the  British. 
The  account  of  trench  life  and  the  observations  on  the  characters  and  occupations  of  the  men 
are    most    readable.      Illustrated.      $1.25    net. 


Riders  of  the  Stars 


By  HENRY  HERBERT  KNIBBS.  "Knibbs  belongs  to  that  class  of  virile  singers  of  men's 
ballads  that  is  headed  by  Kipling,  Service,  and  a  few  others.  .  .  .  What  Service  has  done 
for  the   frozen   North,    Knibbs   has   certainly  done   for   Arizona." — Springfield    Union.     $1.00    net. 

The  Motorists's  Almanac 

By  WILLIAM  LEAVITT  STODDARD.  This  clever  book,  designed  somewhat  after  the  style 
of  the  ever-popular  Old  Farmer's  Almanac,  will  afford  much  amusement  as  well  as  give  many 
helpful    hints   to    all   motorists.     Fully    illustrated   by    Gluyas   Williams.     $1.00    net. 


The  Story  of  Scotch 


By  ENOS  A.  MILLS.  The  complete  life-story  of  a  faithful  dog  by  a  loving  master.  Living 
as  he  did  high  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  a  master  like  Mr.  Mills,  Scotch  had  many  adven- 
tures, and  the  story  of  his  life  and  tragic  death  will  have  a  strong  appeal  for  all  dog  lovers. 
Illustrated.     50   cents  net. 


FICTION 


The  Romance  of  a  Christmas  Card 

By  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN.  Every  one  who  has  ever  known  the  joys  of  an  old-fashioned 
home  Christmas  will  delight  in  this  latest  story  by  Mrs.  Wiggin.  An  ideal  Christmas  gift  book. 
With  charming  full-page  illustrations  in  color  and  decorative  drawings  in  black  and  white  by 
Alice    Ercle    Hunt.     $1.00    net. 

Tales  of  the  Labrador 

By  WILFRED  T.  GRENFELL.  Graphic  accounts  of  shipwreck,  peril,  and  adventure  among  the 
hardv  fishermen  of  the  Labrador,  and  of  the  life.  love,  and  hunting  of  their  simple-hearted 
Eskimo  neighbors,  told  by  the  missionary  doctor  whose  name  is  a  household  word  for  courage 
and    devotion.     Frontispiece    by    Charles    Livingstone   Bull.     $1.25    net. 

The  Romance  of  the  Martin  Connor 

By  OSWALD  KENDALL.  "To  any  one  who  likes  stories  of  the  sea,  of  adventure,  and  of 
foreign  shores,  the  adventures  of  the  Martin  Connor  will  prove  red-blooded  enough  for  the  most 
exacting.      .      .      .      It    is    genuine    romance." — Boston    Transcript.      Ftdly    illustrated.     $1.25    net. 

=  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  = 


Apauk:  Caller  of  Buffalo 

By  JAMES  W.  SCHULTZ.  An  Indian  story  by  an  old-time  frontiersman  that  is  both  ex- 
citing,  inspiring,   and  true  to  life.     For  boys  of  ten  to  sixteen.     Illustrated.     $1.25   net. 

About  Harriet 

By  CLARA  WHITEHILL  HUNT.  Tells  of  the  doings  of  a  little  city  girl  through  all  the  days 
of  the  week — a  trip  to  the  shore  on  a  picnic,  shopping  in  a  big  store,  riding  on  the  elevated 
and  in  the  subway,  a  trip  to  the  market,  etc.,  etc.  Fully  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Maginel  Wright 
Enright.      $1.25    net. 

Stories  to  Tell  the  Littlest  Ones 

By  SARA  CONE  BRYANT.  Stories,  finger  plays,  and  songs  that  the  author  has  found  most 
popular  with  children  of  two  to  six  years  of  age.  With  manv  illustrations  in  color  and  black 
and  white  by  Willy  Pogany,   the   distinguished  Hungarian  artist.     $1.50  net. 

Illustrated  Holiday  and  Juvenile  Bulletins  Sent  Free  on  Request. 
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SOME  SERIOUS  STUDIES. 

Organized  Labor. 

A  volume  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages  and 
that  is  yet  no  more  than  a  preliminary  survey 
of  the  ground  may  be  taken  as  some  indica- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  supplied 
by  organized  labor.  Dr.  Groat  has  already 
written  some  weighty  books  on  this  topic,  and 
from  the  essential  basis  of  a  competent 
knowledge  of  economics.  Now  we  have  this 
formidable  "introduction,"  divided  into  six 
sections,  well  arranged  and  indexed,  and  for 
a  motto,  "I  am  not  defending,  much  less  de- 
nying; I  am  explaining." 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  author  lives  up 
to  his  motto  in  spite  of  obvious  efforts  to 
do  so.  He  shows  a  certain  academic  tendency 
to  accept  theories  as  facts  and  to  believe  that 
resounding  principles  find  their  counterpart  in 
action.  He  devotes  seven  pages  to  violence 
during  strikes,  and  he  quotes  statistics  "based 
on  a  search  of  newspaper  records,"  but  with 
only  the  scantiest  recognition  that  newspapers 
do  not  dare  to  print  reports  of  violence,  and 
that  such  statistics  have  no  value  whatever. 
He  compares  the  number  of  arrests  for  ordi- 
nary assault  and  battery  with  the  number  of 
arrests  for  labor  violences,  and  he  seems  to 
be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  police  rarely 
make  arrests  for  labor  violences  unless  abso- 
lutely forced  to  do  so  and  that  judges  often 
refuse  to  convict  labor  unionists  if  they  can 
possibly  avoid  it.  He  admits  that  statistics 
of  strike  violences  are  challenged,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  know  how  valid  these  challenges 
are,  or  the  reality  of  the  conspiracy  of  silence 
into  which  the  daily  newspaper  and  the  police 
are  so   often   willing  to   enter. 

We  may  believe  that  there  is  a  visible  bias 


Don   C.  Scitz,  author  of  "Training  for 

the  Newspaper  Trade."    /.  B. 

Lippincott  Company. 

in  Dr.  Groat's  work  and  at  the  same  time 
render  to  it  much  praise  for  its  substantial 
values  as  well  as  for  its  sincerity.  It  is  a 
book  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  miss  and 
that  we  intend  to  keep  for  reference.  His 
chapter  on  "The  Background"  is  particularly- 
valuable,  and  especially  so  to  the  many  who 
do  not  realize  that  there  is  a  background. 
The  historical  survey  of  labor  unionism  is 
thoroughly  well  done,  and  so  is  the  sketch 
of   the    political    activities    of   labor   unionism. 

An  Introduction-  to  the  Study  of  Organized 
Labor  in  America.  By  George  Gorham  Groat, 
Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
SI. 75. 


The  Wrack  of  the  Storm. 
This   new  volume  by   Mr.   Maeterlinck  con- 
tains   twenty-four    essays,    most    of    them    on 
topics    related   to    the    war.      Mr.    Maeterlinck 
rarely  allows  himself  the  luxury  of  hatred  or 


"Somewhere  in 

RED  GA1 


•  Mixe, 
friends  from 

"From  the  opening   chapter  'The  Red 
Splash  of  Romance'  to  the  closing  one, 
there  is  Bcarcely  a  paragraph  without  a 
laugh". — The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Illustrated,  Net  $1.35.  At  all  bookstores. 
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denunciation,  a  restraint  remarkable  enough 
under   circumstances   of  peculiar   tragedy. 

Mr.  Maeterlinck  seems  to  have  lost  some- 
thing of  his  earlier  and  finer  mysticism.  In 
place  of  that  direct  vision — for  lack  of  a  bet- 
ter term — that  gave  such  persuasiveness  and 
charm  to  his  previous  writings  we  have  a 
somewhat  less  satisfactory  search  for  scien- 
tific authority,  and  a  far  too  ready  use  of 
such  words  as  "subconsciousness"  without 
any  effort  to  explain  their  meaning.  Mr. 
Maeterlinck  seems  to  have  been  beguiled  by 
the  psychical  researchers,  and  if  he  has 
gained  something  in  precision  he  has  lost  in 
that  exquisite  imagination  that  was  his  great- 
est ornament. 

Some  of  these  essays  are  obviously  written 
with  the  intention  to  console  the  bereaved, 
but  surely  it  would  have  been  better  not  to 
write  at  all  than  to  offer  a  picture  of  a  sur- 


find  that   Mr.    Edkins'   work   is   a  mine  of  in- 
formation and  also  of  intolerance. 

Chinese    Buddhism.      By    Rev.    Joseph    Edkins, 
D.  D.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  S2.50  net. 


The  Infinite  Mystery. 
The  author,  the  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon  of 
Boston,  describes  his  volume  as  a  "confession 
of  faith."  It  is  a  statement  of  Christian 
essentials  as  they  appear  to  one  of  wide  hu- 
manitarian sympathies,  of  orderly  min3,  and 
of  a  deep  and  real  faith.  At  the  same  time 
the  author  shows  a  certain  proneness  to  the 
cliches  of  theology  and  a  tendency  to  iden- 
tify Christianity  with  his  own  opinions,  as  in 
his    chapter   on   "Personality    in    God,"    which 


would  certainly  be  impugned  by  many  Chris- 
tian thinkers.  Nor  does  he  strengthen  his 
own  case  by  invidious  and  inaccurate  com- 
parisons with  other  religions. 

Aspects  of  the  Infinite  Mystery.  By  George 
A.  Gordon.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.50   net. 


"Being  a  business  man,  he  regarded  his 
l  family  as  he  did  any  other  liability — to  be  met 
'  when  necessary."  This  from  George  Barr 
\  McCutcheon's  latest  novel,  "From  the  House- 
■  tops,"  is  a  typical  commentary  on  the  suc- 
cessful, blase  business  magnate  of  vast  wealth 
and  interests,  a  character  in  his  book  and  a 
1  part  and  parcel  of  New  York's  extreme  social 
.  set,  in  and  about  which  his  story  takes  place. 
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Illustration   from   "The   Wall  Street  Girl,"  by 

Frederick  Oritt  Bartlett.     Houghton 

Mifflin   Company. 

vival  that  finds  its  only  reality  in  memory 
and  in  the  inspiration  to  emulate.  This  is 
not  survival  at  all.  It  is  practical  extinc- 
tion. It  may  be  true,  but  it  contains  no  con- 
solation. We  are  not  helped  in  our  bereave- 
ments by  the  conception  of  a  sort  of  ocean 
of  life  that  finds  expression  in  temporary  in- 
dividualities that  lose  their  identity  in  reab- 
sorption.  Nor  are  we  helped  by  the  concep- 
tion that  the  death  of  our  friends  has  given 
an  added  concentration  to  the  virtues  of  the 
living  by  distributing  the  totality  of  virtue 
among  a  smaller  number  of  individualities. 
The    idea    is    ingenious,    and    it    may   be   true. 


R.    Sturgis   Ingersoll,    author   of   "Open    That 
Door."     J.  B.  Lippincott   Company. 

To   offer  it  as   a  consolation   to   the  bereaved 
seems  to  come  perilously  close  to  mockery. 

The  Wrack  of  the  Storm.     By  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck.    New  York:   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 


Chinese  Buddhism. 
This  volume,  which  appears  in  the  new 
and  popular  edition  of  Triibner's  Oriental  Se- 
ries, was  first  published  some  forty  years  ago, 
but  probably  it  still  holds  the  field  so  far  as 
this  particular  aspect  of  Buddhism  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  scholarly,  often  profound,  and 
the  care  exercised  in  its  compilation  is  beyond 
praise.  At  the  same  time  it  has  the  defect, 
the  grave  and  irritating  defect,  of  strong  re- 
ligious partisanship.  It  is  written  from  the 
standpoint  that  Buddhism  is  an  inferior  faith 
even  among  the  people  with  whom  it  is  in- 
digenous, and  that  the  "Christian  host  of 
soldiers"  must  "press  on"  and  overthrow 
"these  strongholds  of  rebellion  against  God." 
All  this,  of  course,  is  unmitigated  nonsense, 
doubtless  suited  to  the  religious  bigotries  of 
the  past,  but  nauseating  to  the  intelligent 
catholicity  of  a  later  day.     The  student  will 


By   GEORGE     BURNAP,    Official 
Landscape     Architect,     Pu  blic 
Buildings    and     Grounds,  Wash- 
ing, D.  C.      Profusely   illustrated. 
Frontispiece  in  color.      Net,  $6.00 
The  only  exhaustive  book   on   the 
subject  and  by  the  foremost  authority 
on  the  subject.      Contains  many  new 
hints  from    the    finest    European   ex- 
amples   of    Park     work    as    well    as 
American. 

Open  That  Door  i 

By  R.  STURGIS  INGERSOLL 
Net,  $1.00 
A  stimulating  volume  with  a 
"kick"  upon  the  relation  of  books 
to  life;  the  part  great  books  play  in 
our  goings  and  comings,  in  the  office, 
in  the  street,  and  in  the  market 
place.  The  relation  of  poetry  to  the 
suburbanite. 

Similar  in  size  and  style  to  those  pop- 
ular sellers,  "Why  Worry?"  "Peg  Along," 
etc.,  etc. 

Betty  at  Fort 
Blizzard 

By    MOLLY     ELLIOT     SEA- 
WELL.       Four    illustrations     in 
color    and    decorations     by     Ed- 
mund Frederick.  Net,  $1.50 
This  is  a  straightaway  army  love 
story,  with  the  scene  laid  at  a  post  in 
the  far  Northwest.     It  is  a  sequel  to 
the  famous  "Betty's  Virginia  Christ- 
mas,"  so  popular  a  few  years  ago. 
It   is    realistic    and    yet    as    light   as 
Betty's  laugh— presented  in  a  delight- 
j    fully  dainty  gift  book  style,  it  makes 
j    a  charming  Christmas  present. 

Fight  for  Food 

By  LEON  A.  CONGDON,  Advis- 
ing Member  of  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Health.  Net,   $1.25 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  every- 
body's problem.  This  book  presents 
the  reason  and  stimulating  thoughts 
upon  the  solution.  It  treats  the 
problem  from  the  producer' s,  the 
middleman's  and  the  consumer's 
viewpoint. 

From  Nature 
Forward 

By  HARRIET  DOAN  PRENTISS. 
Limp  leather  binding.  Net,  $2.00 
The  public  mind  is  unsettled;  the 
individual  lives  a  day-to-day  exist- 
ence, wrestling  with  disease,  mental 
troubles  and  unsatisfactory  issues. 
This  book  outlines  a  system  of  pys- 
chological  reforms  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  every  man  and  woman. 


A  GREAT  ART  WORK 

Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures 
of  the  Wonder  of  Work 

Profusely  illustrated.  Net,  $2.00. 
Mr.  Pennell  is  notably  a  modem,  and  has  found 
art  in  one  of  the  greatest  phases  of  modern  achieve- 
ment—the Wonder  of  Work — the  building  of  giant 
ships,  railway  stations,  and  the  modern  skyscraper; 
gtant  manufacturing,  marble-quarrying;  oil-wells  and 
wharves- all  the  great  work  which  man  sets  his  hand 
to  do.  The  crisp  and  wonderful  and  inspiring  touches 
of  introduction  to  each  picture  are  as  illuminating  as 
the  pictures  themselves. 

Winter  Journeys 
in  the  South 

By  JOHN  MARTIN  HAMMOND 
Profusely  illustrated.  Net,   $3.50 

A  fascinating  book  on  the  winter  resorts  of  the 
South  all  the  way  from  the  Sulphur  Springs  to  Palm 
Beach  and  St.  Augustine,  pictured  by  the  author  him- 
self with  new  photographs  taken  especially  for  the 
work. 

Training  for  the  Stage 

By  ARTHUR  HORNBLOW 
Preface  by  DAVID  BELASCO 
Illustrated.  Net,  $1.25 

The  author  is  the  editor  of  The  Theatre  Magazine; 
the  book  is  especially  for  those  who  have  stage  ambi- 
tions. The  presentment  will  be  of  great  value  to 
amateurs  as  well  as  professionals  and  of  interest  to  all 
outsiders  who  are  at  the  same  time  interested  in  the 
theatre. 

Training  for  the 
Newspaper  Trade 

By  DON  C.  SEITZ 
Business  Manager  of  New  York  World 
Illustrated.  Net,   $1.25 

Joseph  Pulitzer's  right-hand  man  was  Don  Seitz. 
This  book  is  for  the  man  or  woman  interested  in  or 
entering  the  newspaper  trade  as  editor,  advertising 
man,  printer  or  reporter.  It  tells  what  is  required, 
what  the  business  offers  and  the  part  it  plays  in  life. 

Clothing  for  Women 

ITS  S&ECTION,  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

By  LAURA  I.  BALDT 
Teachers  College,  New  York  City. 
Being  the  First  Volume  in  Lippincott's  Home    Manuals. 
Edited    by   BENJAMIN    R.    ANDREWS.    Ph.  D.,    Teachers 
College,  N.Y.  C.  Net,  $2.00 

Seven  colored  plates.  262  illustrations  in  the  text. 
This  work  deals  exhaustively  with  the  selection,  de- 
sign, and  construction  of  women's  clothing.  The 
difficult  problems  of  harmony  of  color  and  design  have 
been  fully  treated.  It  is  a  book  for  the  College  short 
course,  the  high  school,  and  the  home  library. 

READY  IN  NOVEMBER 

Rings 

By  GEORGE  FREDERICK  KUNZ.  Ph.D.,  au- 
thor of  "The  Curious  Lore  of  Precious  Stones" 
and  "The  Magic  of  Jewels  and  Charms."  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  in  color  and  doubletone. 

Net,  $6.00 
A  wonderful  book  on  finger  rings  in  all  ages  and  in 
all    climes   by    America's  most    famous    gem  expert. 
Everything  about  rings  in  one  volume. 

Practical  Book  of 
Early  American 
Arts  and  Crafts 

By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN  and 
ABBOT  McCLURE.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Colored  frontispiece.  Net,  $6.00 

A  thoroughly  practical  book  for  collectors,  artists, 
craftsmen,  archaeologists,  libraries,  museums  and  the 
general  reader.  The  volume  is  the  result  of  great  re- 
search and  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Practical  Book 
of  Architecture 

By  C.   MATLACK   PRICE 
Profusely  illustrated.  Net,  $6.00 

Not  only  a  book  for  the  man  or  woman  who  wishes 
to  build  a  home  'and  for  whom  it  is  more  helpful 
than  any  work  previously  published ).  but  a  book 
which  tells  the  general  reader  what  he  needs  to  know 
about  architecture  — about  the  buildings  he 
America  or  Europe,  public  as  well  ;ts  private. 
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SOME  SERIOUS  STUDIES. 

The  New  Interior. 

This  book  is  described  as  "a  survey  of  the 
newer  tendencies  in  interior  decoration  and 
of  the  possibilities  in  this  field  which  have 
been  opened  up  to  every  one  by  the  remark- 
able achievements  of  American  craftsmen  in 
the  arts  connected  with  domestic  usage." 

It  is  certainly  a  competent  book.  Mrs.  Ad- 
ler  lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  a  domi- 
nant idea  in  furnishing  and  decoration  and  its 
expression  in  the  details  of  the  entire  house- 
hold scheme.  She  points  out  how  this  can  be 
done  by  a  use  of  the  native  decorative  arts, 
the  new  and  original  color  combinations,  new 
glazes,  new  tilings,  and  all  manner  of  ma- 
terials and  methods  now  being  brought  into 
the  service  of  interior  decoration.  She  dis- 
cusses Modern  Ideas  in  Walls,  Furniture  and 
Fabrics,  the  Dining-Table,  Children's  Rooms, 
Little  Houses,  Cottages,  and  Bungalows,  and 
a  dozen  other  such  topics,  and  all  in  the  most 
practical  and  helpful  way.  And  in  addition 
there  are  fifty  insets  from  photographs  and 
drawings. 

The  New  Interior:  Modern  Decoration  foh 
the  Modern  Home.  By  Hazel  EC.  Adler.  New 
York:    The    Century    Company;    $3    net. 


The  Drink  Problem. 
Dr.  T.  N.  Kelynack,  editor  of  this  sym- 
posium of  scientific  opinions  on  the  effects  of 
alcohol,  says  that  we  are  so  hasty  in  our 
efforts  to  arrest  the  ills  of  alcoholic  excesses 
that    we    are    apt    to    forget    the    fundamental 


Richard  Washburn  Child,  author  of  "Potential 
Russia."     E.   P.   Dutton    &   Co. 

facts  and  governing  principles  that  should 
regulate  such  efforts.  The  drink  problem  is 
one  for  intellectual  study,  and  not  for  emo- 
tionalism. It  is  medico-sociological  in  its  na- 
ture, and  it  should  therefore  be  approached 
in   the  scientific  spirit. 

To  this  end  he  presents  us  with  fourteen 
treatises  by  as  many  well-known  physicians 
and  sociologists,  and  treating  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  biological,  pathological,  medical, 
and  legal  aspects  of  the  question.  Among 
the  writers  are  Dr.  Harry  Campbell,  Dr. 
Thomas  Claye  Shaw,  Sir  William  J.  Collins, 
Mrs.  Mary  Scharlieb,  M.  D.,  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Pringle,  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  and  John  Turner 
Rae.  Probably  so  much  authoritative  in- 
formation has  never  before  been  gathered  to- 
gether   and    should    supply    a    mine    of    in- 
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This  opulent  tale  of  mys- 
tery and  love  and  war  in- 
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Injfly  interesting."  At  all 
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formation  for  those  who  are  willing  to  study 
the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  ascer- 
tained and  known  fact. 

The  Drink  Problem  of  Today  in  Its  Medico- 
Sociological  Aspects.  By  T.  N.  Kelynack,  M.  D. 
New   York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co.;    §2.50   net. 

The  Free  Man. 

Professor  Ralph  Barton  Perry  describes  his 
book  as  composed  of  essays  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  liberty  and  discipline.  Surely  we  may 
here  detect  a  certain  confusion  of  thought. 
Liberty  and  discipline  do  not  need  reconcilia- 
tion. They  are  halves  of  a  whole.  They  are 
mutually  indicative.  Freedom  is  impossible 
without  discipline.  And  without  a  willing  dis- 
cipline there  can  be  no  freedom. 

This,  indeed,  is  what  the  author  sets  forth 
to  prove,  in  spite  of  the  infelicity  of  his  sub- 
title. The  liberty  that  does  not  recognize  the 
duties  of  communal  life  is  not  liberty  at  all, 
but  license.  So  also  is  the  liberty  that  in- 
fringes the  liberty  of  others.  Military  obli- 
gations,   we    are    often    told,    are    inconsistent 
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Illustration   from    "Two   Summers   in    the   Ice- 
Wilds  of  Eastern   Karakoram." 
E.  P.  Dutton  cV  Co. 

with  American  ideals.  Large  numbers  of  per- 
sons left  their  homes  in  order  to  secure  im- 
munity from  those  very  obligations.  But  the 
American  ideal  should  be  one  of  mutual 
service,  and  not  of  immunities.  America 
offers  a  larger  communal  life,  and  not  merely 
increased  facilities  for  selfishness. 

It  is  facts,  says  the  author,  that  we  have  to 
face,  and  not  sentiments,  nor  phrases,  nor  the 
empty  cliches  of  a  false  patriotism.  We  are 
not  exempt  from  the  acid  test  that  has  been 
applied  to  Europe.  We  have  the  fate  of 
China  before  us.  We  have  now  to  decide 
what  it  is  good  for  us  to  do.  To  talk  of 
pacifism  as  though  it  were  something  that 
would  turn  aside  bullets  or  divert  bayonets 
is  merely  childish.  We  must  decide  whether 
we  intend  to  resist  a  possible  aggression  or 
succumb  to  it,  just  as  we  must  decide  indi- 
vidually whether  we  will  insure  against  fire 
or  incur  the  losses  of  a  possible  fire.  We 
do  not  sacrifice  our  liberty  by  combining  in 
disciplined  forms.  On  the  contrary  we  may 
sacrifice  our  liberty  if  we  do  not. 

Professor  Perry  makes  a  plea  that  is 
founded   upon   common  sense.     It  can   not  be 


Dr.    William    Lee    Howard,    author   of    "How 
to  Live  Long."     Edward  J.   Clode. 

answered  by   a   platitude,   although  it  may  be 
ignored  by  stupidity  and  cowardice. 


The  Free  Man-  and  the  Soldier. 
Barton  Perry.  New  York:  Charles 
Sons;   $1.40   net. 
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Woman's  Suffrage. 

This  little  volume  consists  of  five  lectures 
delivered  in  the  Storr's  Lecture  Course  in  the 
Law  School  of  Yale  University  in  1916.  It 
is  intended  to  show  that  the  attempt  to  bring 
about  the  right  of  suffrage  for  women  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  subversive 
of  its  principles.  It  was  the  clear  intention 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  to  leave  the 
question  of  the  suffrage  entirely  with  the 
states. 

The  author  supports  his  view  by  liberal 
citations,  among  them  being  Mr.  Madison's 
summary  in  the  Federalist.  Mr.  Madison, 
speaking  of  the  work  of  the  convention  with 
regard   to   the   suffrage,    says:      "To   have   re- 


duced the  different  qualifications  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  to  one  uniform  rule  would  prob- 
ably have  been  as  dissatisfactory  to  some  of 
the  states  as  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
the  convention.  The  provisions  made  by  the 
convention  appear,  therefore,  to  be  the  best 
that  lay  within  their  option." 

Woman's  Suffrage  by  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment. By  H.  St.  George  Tucker.  New  Haven, 
Connecticut;    Yale  University  Press;   $1.35    net. 

Hindu  Classical  Dictionary. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  most  generally  valuable 
of  all  the  volumes  of  Triibner's  Oriental  Se- 
ries, now  appearing  in  a  new  and  popular 
edition.  Although  originally  prepared  many 
years  ago,  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of 
its  four  hundred  pages  fails  to  disclose  any 
desirable  correction  or  any  evidence  of  a 
lack  of  scholarship.  Still  less  is  there  any 
display  of  that  offensive  condescension  that  so 
many  writers  seem  to  think  appropriate  to  a 
presentation  of  Oriental  philosophy  or  re- 
ligion. The  student  may  still  turn  to  these 
pages  with  confidence  that  he  will  find  what 
he  needs  and  in  a  condensed  and  accurate 
form.  The  republication  of  this  series  is  a 
service  to   Orientalism. 

A  Classical  Dictionary  of  Hindu  Mythology 
and  Religion,  Geography,  History,  and  Litera- 
ture. By  Tohn  Dowson,  M.  R.  A.  S.  New  York: 
E.   P.  Dutton  &   Co.;   $2.50   net. 


Vivisection. 

Great  Britain  has  long  since  recognized  the 
necessity  for  the  regulation  and  restriction  of 
vivisection.  The  laws  to  this  end  are  positive 
and  even  radical,  but  there  are  still  numbers 
of  people  who  believe  that  they  should  be 
more  severe  and  that  they  should  be  so  en- 
forced as  to  render  evasion  impossible. 

The   Hon.    Stephen    Coleridge   is   the   leader 


and  spokesman  of  the  British  anti-vivisec- 
tionists.  He  has  made  this  his  life  work  and 
he  brings  to  it  not  only  an  unusual  mentality, 
but  a  dialectical  and  literary  skill  that  has  at 
least  given  to  us  much  racy  writing.  His 
present  volume  is  described  as  a  "brief  in- 
dictment," and  those  in  search  of  facts  and 
reasonings  will  find  them  here  set  forth  in  a 
form  that  is  alike  energetic  and  animated  by 
a  broad  humanitarianism  and  benevolence 
that  command  respect  if  not   adhesion. 

Vivisection.  By  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge.  New 
York:  John   Lane  Company;   $1.25    net. 

New  Thought. 
Mr.  Christian  D.  Larson  has  already  written 
a  long  list  of  books  on  the  new  and  curious 
Christian  mysticism  known  as  New  Thought. 
Much  of  the  New  Thought  literature  is  merely 
a  sort  of  sanctified  greed,  and  of  a  somewhat 
repulsive  sort,  but  Mr.  Larson  carefully  avoids 
unworthinesses  of  this  kind.  Whatever  he 
writes  is  not  only  well  done  from  the  literary 
point  of  view,  but  it  is  also  sincere  and  un- 
worldly.    It  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 

In  the  Light  of  the  Spirit.  By  Christian  D. 
Larson.  New  York:  .  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;  $1    net. 


The  author  of  "The  Impossible  Mrs.  Bel- 
lew"  has  not  been  suspected  of  being  anybody 
but  David  Lisle.  Notice,  however,  has  just 
been  given  out  by  the  Stokes  Company  that 
"David  Lisle"  is  Mrs.  Villiers-Wardell.  Mrs. 
Villiers-Wardell,  like  the  impossible  Betty  Bei- 
lew  herself,  is  an  Irish  woman,  born  in 
County  Cork,  and  "all-Irish,"  she  declares,  "in 
up-bringing  and  sympathy."  Since  the  death 
of  her  husband,  though,  she  has  lived  on  tht 
Continent  and  so  has  come  at  first  hand  by 
the  sparkling  sophisticated  background  she 
draws  into  her  novels. 


NEW  CROWELL  BOOKS,  1916 

FICTION 

L.  H.  Hammond— IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  DELIGHT.  This  is  a 
chant  of  young  love.  Its  characters  are  simple  country  folk  well  deline- 
ated and  full  of  human  interest.      12mo,  net,  $1.00. 

Oliver  Huckel— A  DREAMER  OF  DREAMS.     Being  a  new  account  of 

the  unusual  romance  of  Will  Penn  the  Quaker.     Illustrated,  12mo,  net, 
$1.25. 

Pocket  size  complete  in  four  vol- 
T".    Merrill.      Boxed,  cloth,  per   set, 


Rudyard  Kipling— INDIAN  TALES, 
umes,  with  frontispieces  by  Frank 
$2.00 ;  leather,  $4.00. 


JUVENILE 


girls  and 

net,    50    cents  ; 


Frank  Cole— PICTURE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK  FOR 
BOYS.  With  12  illustrations  in  color.  16mo,  cloth 
leather,  75  cents. 

Daniel  DeFoe— ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Complete  edition  with  210  illus- 
trations by  Gordon  Robinson.     8vo,  net,  $1.25. 

Lilian  Gask— STORIES  ABOUT  BEARS.  Illustrated  in  color.  8vo, 
net,  $1.00. 

Henry  Gilbert— BOYS'  BOOK  OF  PIRATES.  With  12  illustrations 
and  colored  wrapper.     8vo,  net,  $1.50. 

STORY    OF    THE    INDIAN    MUTINY.     With  12   illustrations  and 
colored  wrapper.     8vo,  net,  $1.50. 

Maude  M.  Hankins— DADDY  GANDER  RHYMES  (trade  mark).  A 
companion  book  to  "  Mother  Goose."  Illustrated  by  Walker.  8vo, 
ne1-,  50  cents. 

G.  A.  Leask— HEROES    OF    THE   GREAT   WAR,   or  Winning   the 

Victoria  Cross.     Illustrated,  12mo,  net,  $1.50. 

Nellie  M.  Leonard— THE  GREYMOUSE  FAMILY:  The  Adventures 
of  "Uncle  Squeaky"  and  "Limpy  Toes."  Illustrated  by  Walker. 
8vo,  net,  50  cents. 

Edwin  L.  Sabin— THE  BOY  SETTLER,  or  Terry  in  the  New  West. 

Describes    events   in    Kansas   territory    in    emigrant    days   (1857-1858). 
Full  of  excitement  and  valuable  information.     8vo,  net,  $1.00. 

Johanna  Spyri— THE  ROSE  CHILD.  Translated  by  Helen  B.  Dole. 
Illustrated  in  color  by  Charles  Copeland.     8vo,  net,  50  cents. 

H.  G.  Tunnicliff— A  CHILD'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.  Simplified 
for  children,  with  all  the  adventures  retained.  Illustrated  in  color,  12mo, 
net,  75  cents. 

Harold  F.  B.  Wheeler  —  BOY'S    LIFE     OF    LORD    KITCHENER. 

With   color  frontispiece,  15  black  and  white  illustrations  and   attractive 
wrapper.     8vo,  net,  $1.50. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Montrose  J.  Moses— THE  LIFE  OF  HEINRICH  CONRIED.  8vo, 
illustrated,  net,  $2.50. 
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NOTEWORTHY  FICTION 


EL  SUPREMO 


By  Edward  Lucas  White.     Net,  $1.90 


One  of  the  greatest  semi-historical  novels  ever  written;  a  book  to  rank  with  "The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth."  Laid  in  South  America  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
story  is  woven  around  the  commanding  figure  of  one  who  was  undoubtedly  the  most  remark- 
able man  ever  born  on  the  Western  Hemisphere — Francia,   the  Dictator  of  Paraguay. 

JULIUS  LEVAlLON         By  Algernon  Blackwood.  Net,  $1.50 

The  Boston  Transcript  says:  "Few  modern  writers  have  Mr.  Blackwood's  clear  imag- 
inative insight.  .  .  .  His  stories  have  in  them  a  plausible  quality  that  summons  us  to  their 
belief." 

JAUNTY  IN  CHARGE   By  Mrs.  George  Wemyss.    Net,  $1.35 

A  joyous,  lovable  book.  Here  is  everything  that  makes  life  worth  the  living — love — 
— laughter — happiness — none  of  the  tragedies.  It's  good  to  know  such  people — all  striving  to 
make  others  happy,  and  succeeding.     Live  with  them  a  few  hours,  it's  worth  your  while. 


THE  WHIRLPOOL 


By  Victoria  Morton.     Net,  $1.50 


Man-made  justice  and  the  criminals  who  play  hide-and-seek  with  it;  the  indifference  of 
law-courts  to  the  liner  possibilities  of  erring  humanity;  the  ennobling  power  of  love  and  the 
brutal  foolishness  of  our  present  penal  system — these  are  the  strands  out  of  which  the 
author  has  woven  a  story  full  of  meaning  and  movement,  which  brings  up  some  questions 
that  civilization  must  answer  soon  or  perish. 

THE  TAMING  OF  CALINGA     By  C.  L.  Carlsen.     Net,  $1.35 

A  new  novel  by  a  new  author  in  a  new  field.  With  its  scenes  laid  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  here  is  a  tale  of  the  jungle  in  which  the  white  man  has  no  part.  The  author's 
wonderful  style  is  difficult  to  characterize — it  is  subtle  and  at  the  same  time  bold,  apparently 
simple  and  yet  conveying  the  singularly  elusive  charm  of  his  exotic  setting. 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON,  Author  of  "The  Crystal  Age,"  etc. 

With  an  introduction  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.       Net,  $1.50 

Theodore  Roosevelt  says:  "Hudson's  work  is  of  great  and  permanent  value.  He  com- 
bines the  priceless  gift  of  seeing  with  the  priceless  gift  of  so  vividly  setting  forth  what  he 
has  seen  that  others  likewise  may  see  it.  He  brings  before  us  the  wild  rider  of  the  pampas 
as  Gogol  brings  before  us  the  wild  rider  of  the  steppes." 

By  SAMUEL  BUTLER,  Net,  $1.50 

Author  of  "Erewhon,"  etc. 

Introduction  by  William  Lyon  Phelps,  Lampson  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Yale 

Arnold    Bennett    called    this    book    "...    one    of    the    greatest    novels    of    the    world." 

Written    by    an    iconoclast    and    seer,    it    has    drawn    praises    from    such    unlike    sources    as    the 

Christian   Chronicle  and    Bernard    Shaw.     You  may  differ   with  it,   but  you  can  not  ignore  it. 


PURPLE  LAND 


THE  WAY  OF  ALL  FLESH 


BELLE  JONES 


By  Allen  Meacham.     Net,  50  cents 


The  gradual  achievement  of  soul-victory  by  a  plain  everyday  woman  suddenly  inspired 
by  a  chance-heard  phrase.  Direct  and  simple,  with  the  strength  of  absolute  sincerity,  this 
little  masterpiece  of  the  spiritual  brings  us  the  message  that  within  our  reach  there  is  some- 
thing better  than  wealth  and  something  finer  than  success. 


THE  CHORUS 


By  Sylvia  Lynd.     Net,  $1.35 


The  Times  says:  "Among  the  new  Fall  novels  is  'The  Chorus,'  a  remarkable  first  novel. 
It  is  unusual  and  poignantly  true  to  real  life.  We  close  the  book  with  a  dull  heartache 
because  things  are  as  they  are,  but  there  is  a  quiet  joy  in  realizing  that  we  have  found  a 
novel     of    startling    power." 


TWO  IMPORTANT  JUVENILES 


The  Katharine  Pyle  Edition  of  GRANNY'S  WONDERFUL  CHAIR 


TREASURE  FLOWER:  A  Child  of  Japan 


$2.50 

Written  by  that  blind  genius,  Frances  Browne,  this  wonderful  book  of  fairy  tales  never 
grows  old.  For  this  edition  Miss  Katharine  Pyle  has  made  six  full-page  pictures  in  colors 
and  a  large  number  of  pen  and  ink  drawings.  In  this  beautiful  book  Miss  Pyle  has  caught 
all  the  dainty,  airy  charm  of  the  text  and  created  something  that  will  be  a  source  of  delight 
equally   to    the   artist  and   to   the   child. 

By  Ruth  Gaines.     Net,  $1.25 

A  delightful  book  that  any  child  will  enjoy.  Fragrant  with  the  scented  beauty  of  Japan, 
through  which  moves  The-little-poor-girl-who-became-a-Princess,  the  tale  is  filled  with  legends 
of  the  heroes  of  old  time.  The  Little  Schoolmates  Series,  of  which  this  book  is  one,  have 
been  written  with  the  object  of  giving  children  an  idea  of  the  ideals  that  lie  behind  the 
national    characteristics    of    the    various    races. 


WISDOM  OF  THE  EAST  SERIES 

Edited  bv  L.  Cranmer  Byng  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Kapadia 

Each  volume  is  issued  in  square  16mo,  limp  cloth,  size  5x6 H  inches 
The  object  of  the  editors  of  this  series  is  a  very  definite  one.  They  desire 
above'  all  things  that  these  books  shall  be  the  ambassadors  of  good-will  and 
understanding  between  East  and  West,  the  old  world  of  Thought  and  the 
new  of  Action.  In  this  endeavor,  and  in  their  own  sphere,  they  are  but 
followers  of  the  highest  example  in  the  land.  They  are  confident  that  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  great  ideals  and  lofty  philosophy  of  Oriental  thought 
may  help  to  a  revival  of  that  true  spirit  of  Charity  which  neither  despises 
nor  fears  the  nations  of  another  creed  and  color. 


Abu'I  Ala,   the  Syrian : 

Alchemy    of    Happiness 

Ancient  Egyptian  Legends 

Ancient  Jewish    Proverbs 

Arabian  Wisdom 

Awakening  of  the  Soul  (The) 

Book  of  Filial  Duty  (The) 

Brahma-Knowledge 

Buddha's  Way  of  Virtue  (The) 

Buddhist     Scriptures.      Trans,     from 

the  Palis  

Burden  of  Isis 

Bustan  ("Garden")  of  Sa'di 

Chinese  Quietist,   A 

Confessions  of  Al  Ghazzali  (The).. 

Confucius:   The   Sayings  of 

Confucius :  Book  of  Odes  (Shi- 
King)  

Confucius:  Book  of  History  (Shu- 
King)    

Conduct  of  Life   (The) 

Diwan   of  Abu'1-Ala    (The) 

Diwan  of  Zeb-un-Nissa 

Duties  of  the  Heart   (The) 

Flight  of  the  Dragon   (The) 

Heart  of  India  (The) 

Instruction  of  Ptah-Hotep   (The) . . . 


.40 
.40 
.40 
.70 
.40 
.70 
.70 
.40 


Net. 

Legends  of  Indian  Buddhism $0.7G 

Lute  of  Jade   (A) 70 

Master-Singers  of  Japan   (The) 70 

Musings  of  a  Chinese  Mystic 70 

Path  of  Light  (The) 70 

Persian    Mystics    (The)  :    Jalalu'd-    di 

Rumi 70 

Persian  Mystics  (The)  :  Jami 70 

Poems  of  Mu'tamid,  King  of  Seville.      .40 

Religion  of  the  Koran  (The) 40 

Religion  of  the  Sikhs  (The) 70 

Rose-Garden  of  Sa'di  (The) 40 

Rubaiyat   of  Hafiz 40 

Sa'di's  Scroll  of  Wisdom 40 

Sayings  of  Lao  Tzu  (The) 40 

Singing  Caravan    (The) 70 

Spirit  of  Japanese  Art  (The) 70 

Spirit  of  Japanese  Poetry  (The) 70 

Splendor  of  God   (The) 70 

Teachings  of  Zoroaster   (The) 70 

Taoist  Teachings    70 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

MEMORIES  By  Lord  Redesdale.     2  vols.     Boxed,  $10.00  net 

The  New  York  Sun  says:  "A  feast  of  anecdotes,  character  sketches,  diplomatic  em- 
broglio,  political,  literary,  and  artistic  reminiscences,  of  as  delightful  an  autobiography  as 
has  appeared   in  many  a  long  year." 

THE  CHEVALIER  DE  BOUFFLERS:   A  Romance  of  the  French  Revolution 

By  NESTA  H.  WEBSTER,  Author  of  "The  Sheep  Track."  Net,  $4.00 

From  a  full-page  review  by  Earl  Cromer  in  the  Spectator:  "Miss  Webster  has  made  the 
loves  of  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers  and  Mme.  de  Sabran  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  vivid  and 
highly  interesting  account  of  one  of  the  most  pathetic  episodes  recorded  in  history.  She 
relates  how  the  joyous,  artificial  French  society  of  the  eighteenth  century,  like  that  of  ancient 
Rome,   was   laughing   when    it   died." 

GRANVILLE  LEVESON  GOWER  (First  Earl  of  Granville)  Net,  10.00 

Private  Correspondence  1781-1811.      Edited  bv  his  doughter-in-law,  Castalia, 

Countess  Granville.      In  two  vols,  with  pottra'ts  and  illustrah'oas. 

The  New  York  Globe  says:     "As  absorbing  as  a   novel  throughout   is  the  correspondence 

of    the    first    Lord    Granville.     It    is    a    fascinating    picture    of    domestic,    social,    literary,    and 

political    life   under   the   last   two    English    Georges,   an    eventful    period    for   both    England    and 

France.     Often  we  seem  to  be  at  the  original  source  of  much  that  is  now  history." 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE   By  Everett  P.  Wheeler.  Net,  $2.50 

An  important  and  interesting  volume  of  reminiscences  that  vividly  present  the  changes — 
domestic  and  municipal,  political  and  religious — in  the  life  of  New  York  between  1855  and 
1915.  Admirably  fair  and  judicial  in  all  his  points  of  view,  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  is  an  abo- 
litionist, a  free-trader,  a  gold  standard  man,  and  a  reformer,  is  both  impartial  and  charitable 
in  his  judgments  of  bis  opponents.  As  a  record  of  the  development  of  the  soul  of  a  great 
city — the  slow  evolution  of  the  civic  sense — the  book  is  a  most  essential  document. 


THE  VOICES  OF  SONG 


By  James  W.  Foley.     Cloth,  net  $1.50 


Introduction  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.     Edition  de  luxe,  consisting  of  250  copies  printed  on 

Japan  Vellum  with  portrait  frontispiece,  each  numbered  and  signed  by  the  author.     Net,  $6.00 

Since    the  death    of    Riley,    Mr.    Foley    has  been    acclaimed   the    representative   poet    of   the 

West,   but   he  is  more  than  that,   as  this  volume  proves.     In  this  collection  of  verse   we  hear 

not  merely  the  voice  of  the  West,  not  even  merely  the  voice  of  our  entire  land,  but  the  voice 

of  all   humanity;  in  these  songs  are  heard  the  tears  and  laughter  of  the  world. 


THE  MOOSE  BOOK 


By  Samuel  Merrill.     Net,  $3.50 


Mr.  Merrill's  book  treats  of  every  possible  aspect  of  the  Moose,  his  history,  his  habitat, 
his  traits  and  habits,  methods  of  hunting  (ancient  and  modern),  arms,  how  to  preserve  the 
heads  and  horns,  with  a  list  of  the  most  famous  ones  known.  Then  the  natural  history 
claims  attention,  as  well  as  the  position  that  this  noble  animal  plays  in  tribal  myths.  Mr. 
Merrill  also  discusses  the  Moose's  connection  with  the  European  Elk,  and  devotes  several 
chapters  to  drawing  the  differences  between  them.  This  book  is  excellently  illustrated  with 
over  sixty  pictures,  some  of  which  are  from  the  paintings  of  the  well-known  sportsman  and 
artist,   Mr.    Carl    Rungius. 

THE  BLUE  CHINA  BOOK  By  Ada  Walker  Camehl.     Net,  $4.00 

Which  makes  a  specialty  of  the  Pottery  which  was  decorated  with  pictures  of  American 
historical  events,  landscapes,  views  of  towns,  etc.,  in  the  early  days  of  our  country's  history. 
But  the  book  does  not  confine  itself  to  this  single  aspect  of  the  early  American  china;  there  is 
an  account  of  all  the  important  Blue  China  Series,  as  well  as  a  complete  checking  list, 
included  by  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Edwin  Atlee  Barber.  The  book  is  splendidly  illustrated  with 
over  two  hundred  fine  half-tone  engravings,  many  of  them  in  color,  and  is  written  so  as  to 
be  interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  collector. 

POETRY:  The  Renascence  of  Wonder     By  Theodore  Watts-Dunton     Net,  $1.75 

These  two  famous  essays  place  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  definitely  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  literary  criticism  in  the  English  language — in  fact  Swinburne,  in  "Studies  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,"  called  him  "The  first  critic  of  our  time — perhaps  the  largest  minded  and  surest 
sighted  of  any  age." 

THE  CHINA  YEAR  BOOK— 1916  ByH.T.MonlagiKBeflai.dH.G.W.Woodhead.  Net,  $3.75 
The  most  complete  work  of  reference  on  China  yet  published;  a  full  index  renders 
readily  accessible  the  mass  of  information  contained  in  the  volume.  The  Year  Book  is 
indispensable  to  bankers  and  financiers,  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  all  interested  in 
Chinese  affairs. 


POTENTIAL  RUSSIA 


By  Richard  Washburn  Child.     Net,  $1.50 


A  book  any  one  will  read  with  pleasure,  and  the  American  exporter  with  profit.  Clear, 
intimate,  and  personal,  the  author  does  not  play  with  dust-dry  statistics,  but  tells  from  first- 
band  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  possibilities  of  Russia  and  the  Russian  people.  He  paints 
with  sympathetic  understanding  the  mind  of  the  race,  and  describes  with  vivid  words  his  talks 
with   Russians  of  every  class. 


ORIENTAL  SERIES 

A  fascinating  reissue  in  popular  form  and  at  uniform  price  of  some  of  the 
standard  works  of  the  Religions  of  India.  Each  of  these  is  a  classic  of 
sterling  worth,  valuable  both  as  the  production  in  English  of  a  contribution 
to  history  from  Eastern  sources  and  in  the  way  of  exposition. 

ALBERUNI'S  INDIA  ™  ..         ,         T  -  „  L 

An  account  of  the  Religion,  Philosophy.  Literature,  Geography,  Astronomy,  Customs, 
Laws,  and  Astrology  of  India,  about  A.  D.    10-30.     By  Edward  C.  Sachau. 

SI-YU-KJ :  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World. 

Translated    from   the   Chinese  of  Hiuen-Tsiang  by   S.    Beal. 

THE  LIFE  OF  HIUEN-TSIANG 

By  the  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and  Yen-Tsung.     With  a  preface  containing  an  account  of  the 
Works  of  I-Tsing,  by  Samuel  Beal,  B.  A.,  D.  C.  L.,  late  Professor  of  Chinese,  University 
College,  London.     With  a  preface  by  Cranmer  Byng. 
THE  LIFE  OR  LEGEND  OF  GAUDAMA,  THE  BUDDHA  OF  THE  BURMESE 

With  Annotations,  the  Seven  Ways  to  Neibban,  and  Notice  on  the  Phongyies,  or  Bur- 
mese Monks.     By  the  Right  Rev.  P.  Bigandet,  late  Bishop  of  Ramatha. 

NDIAN  POETRY  AND  INDIAN  IDYLLS^  '  "        . 

Containing  "The  Indian  Song  of  Songs.  from  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Gita  Govinda  of 
Jayadeva;  two  books  from  "The  Iliad  of  India"  (Mahabharata) ;  "Proverbial  Wisdom," 
from  the  Shlokas  of  the  Hitopadesa,  and  other  Oriental  Poems.  By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
M.  A..  K.  C.  I.  E..  C.  S.  I. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  INDIA  . 

By  A.   Barth.     Authorized  translation  by  Rev.  J.  Wood. 
ESSAYS  ON  THE  SACRED  LANGUAGE,  WRITINGS.  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  PARSIS 

By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.  D.,  late  of  the  Universities  of  Tubingen,  Gottingoi,  and  Bonn; 
Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies  and  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Poona  College. 
Edited  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  E.  W.  West.  To  which  is  added  a  Biographical  Memoir 
of  the  late   Dr.   Haug  by   Professor  E.   P.   Evans. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  LITERATURE 

By   Albrecht   Weber.  Translated   from  the  second   German   edition   by  John   Mann,   M.    A., 

and   Theodor  Zacharia:,   Ph.    D. 
A    CLASSICAL    DICTIONARY    OF    HINDU    MYTHOLOGY    AND   RELIGION,  GEOGRAPHY, 
HISTORY,  AND  LITERATURE  . 

By  John   Dowson,   M.    R.  A.  S.,  late  Professor  of  Hindustani,  Staff  College. 

CHINESE  BUDDHISM:  A  Volume  of  Sketches,  Historical  and  Critical  „        . 

By  J.  Edkins,  D.  D.,  author  of  "China's  Place  in  Philology,     "Religion  in  China,     etc. 

THE  S ARVA-DARS AN A-S AMGRAH A :  or.  Review  of  the  Different  Systems  of  Hindu  Philosophy 
By  Madhava  Acharya.  Translated  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  A.  E.  Cough,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
Presidency    College,    Calcutta. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BUDDHA  AND  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  HIS  ORDER 

Derived  from  Tibetan  works  in  the  Bkah-hgyur  and  Bstan-bgyur.  hollowed  by  notices 
on  the  early  history  of  Tibet  and  Khoten,  Translated  by  W.  W.  Rockhill,  Second  Sec- 
retary-! U.  S.  Legation  in  China. 

$2.50  net  each 
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SOME  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

The  Camera  Man. 

Photography  has  been  rescued  from  its  al- 
most exclusive  services  to  human  vanity,  and 
it  has  now  become  an  essential  adjunct  in  a 
hundred  fields  of  useful  activity  Science  and 
art  and  literature  have  become  almost  depend- 
ent upon  it.  So  has  commerce.  And  with 
the  coming  of  the  moving  picture  it  has  been 
forced  into  the  service  of  education  and  of 
historical   record. 

In  this  bright  and  entertaining  volume  the 
author   gives   us   some   ideas   of   the   demands 


hints  on  development,  exposure,  and  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  art  It  is  a  bright  and  in- 
teresting book,  and  with  an  appeal  to  those 
who  know  nothing  of  photography  as  well  as 
to  the  amateur. 

The    Camera     Man.       By     Francis     A.     Collins 
New   York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.30  net. 


Beatrice    Forbes-Robertson    Hale,    author    of 

"The  Nest-Builder."     Frederick  A. 

Stokes  Company. 

made  upon  modern  photography  and  of  the 
way  in  which  they  are  met.  He  tells  us  what 
the  camera,  and  especially  the  moving-picture 
camera,  is  doing  in  the  field  of  war,  and  here 
it  would  seem  that  the  photographer  is  often 
in  much  greater  danger  than  the  soldier.  He 
gives  us  chapters  on  aero  photography,  ma- 
rine photography,  scientific  research,  travel 
and  adventure,  and  photography  for  the  gov- 
ernment. And  finally  he  tells  us  something 
about  photographic  mechanism,  the  cameit., 
and  the   lens,   concluding  with   some   practical 


STOKES'  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


COTTON 


WORLD  POWER 

By  JAMES  A.   B.  SCHERER 

President  Throop  College  of  Technology 
Author  of  "The  Japanese  Crisis  " 

A  work  of  sound  scholarship,  giving  the 
history  of  cotton  with  special  stress  on  its 
influence  on  the  entire  industries  of  any 
nation  or  period.  Professor  Scherer  shows 
that  just  a  few  Southern  States  have  an- 
nually maintained  the  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  and  that  this 
single  staple  product  has  had  the  power 
for  centuries  largely  to  control  the  char- 
acter and  degree  of  the  world's  civiliza- 
tion.    Cloth,  large  ismo,  net  $2.00. 

The  NEST- BUILDER 

By  BEATRICE  F.-R.  HALE 

Author  of  "What  Women  Want  " 

Love  at  first  sight  and  speedy  marriage 
between  a  home-loving  woman  and  a  man 
of  strong  artistic  temperament.  Which 
will  prevail  in  a  clash  of  interest  and  will  } 

"A  cleverly  written  and  intensely  in- 
teresting novel."— Buffalo  Evening Nenm. 

"A  triumph  as  a  first  novel." — Balti- 
more News.     Cloth,  12mo,  net  SI. 35. 

The  GOOP 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

By  GELETT  BURGESS 

Author  of  "  The  Goops  and  Honx  to  Be 
Them,"  etc. 

Here  are  288  Goops  —  caught  in  the 
act!  Each  Goop  has  a  picture.  Goop 
tales  are  funny  and  true,  and  the  easiest 
rh\  mes  to  remember — to  make  a  naughty 
child  laugh  and  stop. 

Cloth,  i2mo,  net  •Sl.Jj. 

A  few  only  of  the  STOKES  Autumn  books  can  be  de- 
icribtd  here.  (  For  complete  list  with  full  descriptions 
iBi  It  for  our  'Bude/t  of  Sews  fir  Lovers  of  Booh,"  33 
fties,  illustrated,  with  cover  in  totors. 
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Publishers  New  York 


The  Spell  of  Egypt. 

Nothing  reveals  so  much  of  an  author's  per- 
sonality as  a  travel  book.  We  know  all  about 
him  as  soon  as  he  has  told  us  what  he  thinks 
worth  seeing  and  hearing  and  recording. 
Actually  it  is  himself  that  he  projects  into 
the  scenery  and  the  people  of  a  foreign  land, 
and  his  descriptions  are  of  his  own  reactions. 

Mr.  Bell  can  certainly  pass  such  a  test  as 
this.  No  better  companion  for  a  trip  through 
Egypt  could  be  found.  He  blends  ancient  and 
modern  in  acceptable  quantities  and  makes  a 
display  neither  of  his  erudition  nor  of  its  lack. 
But  it  is  the  Egypt  of  today  that  interests 
him  more  than  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  if  sometimes  he  pays  his  homage  to  the 
records  of  a  mighty  past  we  soon  discover 
that  his  gaze  has  wandered  back  to  the  pass- 
ing show  with  its  animation  and  its  color. 

Mr.  Bell  did  not  find  that  the  women  of 
Egypt  were  so  benighted  as  the  international 
uplifter  would  have  us  believe.  He  was  in- 
vited to  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  Bey  and 
was   entertained  by   the   mother   and   the   four 


Lieutenant   Coningsby  Dawson,  author  of 

"The   Garden   Without   Walls." 

Henry  Holt  &■  Co. 


daughters.  They  were  equally  at  home  in  five 
European  languages  and  were  much  more 
cultured  and  educated  than  the  ladies  in 
America  who  read  essays  and  are  eager  to  aid 
their  "poor  benighted  sisters  in  Mohammedan 
countries."  They  certainly  excelled  them  in 
the  accomplishments  and  refinements  of  life, 
and  were  well  familiar  with  the  current  liteiit- 
ture,  science,  fiction,  and  drama  of  four  lan- 
guages. 

The  author  has  written  an  entertaining  and 
unassuming  book,  and  one  that  is  full  of  ap- 
preciation and  good  humor.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  it  should  come  at  a  time  when  Egyptian 
hospitality  is  ill-prepared  to  do  justice  to  it- 
self. The  book  contains  eight  plates  in  color 
and   many   other   attractive   illustrations. 

The  Spell  of  Egypt.  By  Archie  Bell.  Bos- 
ton:   The    Page    Company;    $2.50    net. 
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Morning  Face. 

This  sumptuous  book  for  children  represents 
Mrs.  Gene  Stratton-Porter's  best  efforts  at 
rhyming,  story-telling,  and  photography.  And 
Mrs.  Porter  at  her  best  is  very  good  indeed. 

The  book  is  of  large  area.  There  are  ani- 
mal illustrations  on  nearly  every  page,  and 
the  delightful  way  in  which  animal  and  plant 
characteristics  are  described  has  beguiled  the 
reviewer  into  a  far  more  leisurely  examina- 
tion than  he  intended. 

Mornixg  Face.  By  Gene  Stratton-Porter. 
New   \ork:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $2  net. 


The  Chorus. 
While  admiring  the  many  technical  excel- 
lences of  this  story,  we  can  hardly  see  why 
it  should  have  been  written  unless  on  the 
modern  theory  that  the  value  of  an  expert, 
ence  is  in  proportion  to  its  ugliness,  and  that 
it  is  only  the  repulsive  that  is  worth  looking 
at.  In  this  case  we  have  a  picture  of  An- 
thony Hamel,  who  is  an  artist  of  sorts  and 
who  is  therefore  surrounded  with  a  circle  of 
feminine  admirers  whom  he  kisses  with  a 
freedom  that  is  good  neither  for  him  nor 
them.  Hamel  is,  of  course,  married,  but  a 
wife  is  easily  brushed  on  one  side  nowadays 


POETRY,  MUSIC 
AND  DRAMA 

Robert  Frost's 

MOUNTAIN 
INTERVAL 

By  the  author   of  "North  of 
Boston."     $1.25  net. 

Padraic  Colum's 
WILD  EARTH 

And  Other  Poems 

By  the  Author  of 

"  My  Irish  Year,"  etc. 

SI. 25  net. 

George  Middleton's 

THE  ROAD 
TOGETHER 

By    the    Author    of 
"Tradition,"  etc. 
gl.00  net. 

C.  D.  Mackay's 

THE  FOREST 
PRINCESS 

And  Other  Masques 

By  the  Author  of  "The 
House    of    the    Heart,"    etc. 
SI. 35  net. 

Richard  Burton's 

BERNARD 
SHAW:  The 
Man  and 
the  Mask 


By  the  Author  of 
See  a  Plav,"  etc. 
SI. 50  net. 


'  How  to 


MISCELLANEOUS 
NON-FICTION 

Edw.  Eyre  Hunt's 

WAR  BREAD 

A  Personal  Narrative  of 
War  and   Relief  in  Belgium 

Profusely  Illustrated. 
S2.00  net 

Dorothy  Canfield 

Fisher  and 

Sarah  N.  Cleghorn's 

FELLOW 
CAPTAINS 

A  book  of  even-day  helps 
to  health  and  tranquility. 
SI. 30  net. 

L.  P.  Jack's 

FROM  THE 
HUMAN  END 

Essays  on  Urgent  Themes. 
SI. 25  net. 

Hugh  Walpole's 

JOSEPH 
CONRAD 

(Writers  of  the  Day.) 
50  cents  net. 


Lord  Charnwood's 

ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 

(Makers  of  the  19th 
Century.)     SI. 75  net. 


Coningsby  Dawson's 

SLAVES 

OF 

FREEDOM 

By  the  Author  of  "The 
Garden  Without  Walls." 
SI. 40  net. 


Richard  Wash- 
burn  Child's 

BODBANK 

By  the  Author  of  "Jim 
Hands,"  etc.     SI. 35  net. 


E.  F.  Corbett's 
CECILY 
AND  THE 
WIDE 
WORLD 

SI. 40  net. 


Grace  King's 
THE 

PLEASANT 
WAYS  OF 
ST.  MEDARD 

Second  printing. 
51. 40  net. 


in  favor  of  any  pretty  face  that  may  inter- 
vene. The  pretty  face  here  is  that  of  Nelly, 
who  is  quite  ready  to  depart  with  Hamel  and 
would  have  done  so  but  for  the  interference 
that  happens  so  easily  in  novels  and  with  such 
difficulty  in  real  life. 

There    is    much    more    of   the    same    kind — ■ 
nastinesses   that   claim    our   attention   as   "real 


r 


WAR  BREAD 


Cover  Design  from  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

life,"  as  the  things  that  '"we  ought  to  know." 
Of  course  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  real 
life,  but  doubtless  they  must  have  their  vogue 
for  a  time. 

The  Chorus :  A  Tale  of  Love  and  Folly.  By 
Sylvia  Lynd.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$3.35    net. 


Multitude  and  Solitude. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  is  not  the  only  author 
to  write  unappreciated  books  that  become  sud- 
denly famous  in  later  years.  He  has  a  com- 
panion in  Mr.  John  Masefield,  who  is  now 
recognized  as  a  novelist  apparently  for  no 
better  reason  than  his  unquestionably  great 
poetry. 

Mr.  Masefield  wrote  "Multitude  and  Soli- 
tude" many  years  ago.  It  is  now  repub- 
lished, and  already  it  is  acclaimed  as  a  work 
of  art.  Its  hero  is  Roger  Naldrett,  who  loses 
his  sweetheart  by  death  and  who  determines 
to  bury  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  African 
desert  in  order  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the 
sleeping  sickness.  As  companion  he  has  a 
young  doctor  who  has  already  suffered  from 
the  malady  and  who  expects  its  recurrence, 
and    these    rather   melancholy    conditions    are 


accentuated  by  the  desertion  of  the  native  I 
bearers,  carrying  with  them  their  stock  of  ' 
chemicals  and  medicines. 

This  is  material  of  the  best  kind  for  a 
story  of  adventure,  and  Mr.  Masefield  uses 
it  to  the  best  advantage.  He  has  the  gift  of 
direct  and  simple  narrative,  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  he  knows  the  human 
heart. 

Multitude  and  Solitude.  By  John  Masefield. 
New   York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $1.35. 


Mexico. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  something  about 
Mexico  apart  from  its  political  convulsions 
will  find  that  Mr.  Hagar-has  here  supplied 
them  with  a  mass  of  well-arranged  informa- 
tion, racial,  economic,  industrial,  and  institu- 
tional, that  forms  an  admirable  and  indeed  an 
essential  background  to  a  study  of  current 
events.  It  is  an  unpretentious  little  book,  but 
a  valuable  one. 


PlAIH 

Hagar. 
net. 


Facts    About    Mexico.      By    George    J. 
New  York:   Harper  &   Brothers;    50  cents 


China  Year  Book. 
The  war  prevented  the  1915  issue  of  the 
China  Year  Book  and  has  delayed  the  1916 
issue  until  now.  But  it  has  lost  none  of  its 
value.  Its  730  pages  seem  to  contain  every- 
thing to  be  desired  by  the  merchant,  traveler. 
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Cover  Design   from  Doubleday,  Page   6?  Co. 

and   student,   and  a  competent  table  of  con- 
tents and  index  makes  the  search  an  easy  one. 

The  China  Year  Book,  1916.  By  H.  T.  Mon- 
tague Bell,  B.  A.,  and  H.  G.  W.  Woodhead,  M. 
J.  I.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.75  net. 


The  Macmillan  Company  has  just  published 
"Responsibilties,"    by    William    Butler    Yeats. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  in  speaking  of  "El 
Supremo,"  say:  "We  sincerely  think  this  to 
be  a  great  book;  we  feel  it  is  the  best  nove.' 
we  have  ever  published."  The  tale  concerns 
itself  with  the  adventures  of  a  young  Ameri- 
can who  goes  to  Paraguay  shortly  after  she 
has  won  her  independence  from  Spain,  and  at 
first  conspires  against  the  grim  autocrat  whc 
rules  the  country  with  such  an  iron  hand. 
But  the  real  hero  of  the  story  is  the  dictator 
himself.  Dr.  Jose  Gaspar  Rodriguez  de 
Francia. 

Don  Marquis,  author  of  "The  Cruise  of  the 
Jasper  B,"  one  of  the  funniest  books  of  foui 
seasons,  just  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
is  one  of  those  very  rare  and  very  fortu- 
nate individuals  who  works  at  his  job  not 
only  because  he  likes  it,  but  because  like  the 
round  peg  in  the  round  hole,  he  fits,  and, 
through  his  daily  column,  "The  Sun  Dial," 
does  much  real  missionary  work  in  the  distri- 
bution of  cheer  and  good  humor  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other. 

The  following  books  were  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  on  November  4th: 
"Helen,"  a  novel,  by  Arthur  Sherburne  I 
Hardy;  the  "Letters  of  Richard  Watson  Gil- 
Ider,"  edited  by  Mr.  Gilder's  daughter,  Miss 
Rosamond  Gilder ;  a  limited  edition  of  the 
complete  poems  of  John  Hay,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Clarence  L.  Hay;  "Their  Spirit," 
by  Judge  Robert  Grant,  and  "What  Daddies 
Do,"  a  book  of  rhymes  and  pictures  for  the 
very  little  ones,  by  Robert  Livingston. 

Perhaps  the  brightest  things  in  poor,  de- 
vastated Belgium  are  the  sacks  in  which  the 
American  Relief  Commission  has  distributed 
food    to   the   natives,    when    these    sacks,   bril- 


Other  Manners,"  "The  Lamp  of  Psyche,"  "Be- 
hind the  Government,"  and  "The  Refugee." 
The  title  story  is  a  humorous  one,  satirizing 
a  community  of  literary  and  artistic  souls. 
Charles   Scribner's  Sons  are   the  publishers. 

The  John  Lane  Company  has  recently  pub- 
lished "The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John 
Henniker  Heaton,  Bart.,"  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Adrian  Porter.  Sir  Henniker  Heaton 
has  a  world-wide  fame  as  "the  father  of  im- 
perial penny  postage,"  and,  according  to  Earl 
Curzon,  has  done  more  to  draw  the  different 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  together  than  all 
the  speeches  of  all  the  statesmen  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean. 

In  "Aerial  Russia:  The  Romance  of  the 
Giant  Aeroplane,"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rous- 
tam-Bek  enters  into  full  particulars  regarding 
the  progress  of  the  science  of  aviation  in 
Russia,  and  of  the  production  of  the  giant 
aeroplanes    designed   by    Sikorsky.      The   book 


George  Moore,  author  of  "The  Brook  Kerith." 
The    Macmillan    Company. 

liantly  embroidered,  have  been  returned  as  a 
thanks  offering  to  the  donors.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  brilliant  colors  are  features  of 
nearly  all  of  them,  accompanied  by  words  of 
hearty  appreciation  of  America's  generosity. 
The  paper  jacket  of  Edward  E.  Hunt's  "War 
Bread"  is  largely  made  up  of  miniature  re- 
productions in  colors  of  these  flour  sacks. 
Mr.  Hunt  for  a  few  days  took  the  place  of 
the  American  counsel  who  fled  from  Antwerp, 
and  he  was  one  of  Mr.  Hoover's  right-hand 
men  in  the  work  of  mercy  and  distribution. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  issued  his  vivid  book  on 
November  9th. 

A.  Hyatt  Verrill  in  his  interesting  little 
volume,  "Isles  of  Spice  and  Palm"  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.),  tells  of  the  Danish  West  Indies 
from  the  traveler's  point  of  view  and  inci- 
dentally gives  some  interesting  facts  in  plain 
English  that  are  worth  while  noting.  Mr. 
Verrill's  description  of  the  geographical  at- 
tractions of  the  islands  ought  to  excite  the 
curiosity  of  the  most  seasoned  traveler  and 
the  "see  America  first"  slogan  would  get  a 
new  lease  on  life  should  these  little  islands 
really  become   our   own. 

Though  most  novels  are  dead  before  the 
end  of  a  year  after  they  appear,  juveniles  are 
a  steady,  hardy  growth,  and  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.  recently  had  to  reprint  at  the  same  time, 
respectively,  for  a  second  time,  Burton  E. 
Stevenson's  "Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young 
Polks,"  and  for  a  fourth  time  each,  Mrs.  Ran- 
kin's "Castaways  of  Pete's  Patch"  and  Joseph 
B.  Ames'  "Pete,  Cow  Puncher,"  and  for  a 
sixth,  Charles  Pierce  Burton's  "The  Boys  of 
Bob's  Hill." 

Edith  Wharton's  new  book,  "Xingu  and 
Other  Stories,"  is  a  brilliant  successor  to  her 
last  group  of  stories.  It  includes  "Xingu," 
"The  Long  Run,"  "The  Triumph  of  Night," 
"Kerfol,"    "Coming    Home,"    "Other    Times,  1 


Maurice   Maeterlinck,   author  of  "The    Wrack 
of  the  Storm."     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

contains  twenty  illustrations.     The  John  Lane 
Company  is  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Alexander  Aaronsohn,  author  of  "With 
j  the  Turks  in  Palestine,"  is  one  of  the 
I  few  Americans  whose  knowledge  of  the  Far 
East  situation  has  been  acquired  at  first  hand. 
While  visiting  in  the  Holy  Land  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  was  pressed  into  the 
Turkish  army,  and  spent  many  anxious 
months  before  he  was  able  to  make  his  es- 
cape on  board  the  United  States  cruiser,  Des 
Moines.  The  story  of  his  adventures  has  just 
been  published  in  book  form  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  announce  the  eleventh 
large  printing  of  George  Gibb's  European  war 
romance,  "The  Yellow  Dove" ;  the  ninth 
printing  of  Charles  M.  Flandrau's  "Viva 
Mexico !"  and  the  second  large  printing  of 
Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle's  new  romance, 
"Wind's  Will." 

Despite  his  name  Mr.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 
is  English  to  the  core,  for  it  is  four  hundred 
years  since  his  ancestor,  Ludwig  von  Oppen- 
heim, was  expelled  from  Germany,  and  the 
author  of  "The  Kingdom  of  the  Blind,"  "Mys- 


Illustration   from   "We  Discover  the    Old 
Dominion."     Dodd,   Mead   &   Co. 

terious  Mr.  Sabin,"  "The  Double  Traitor," 
etc.,  prides  himself  on  not  writing  or  speaking 
a  word  of  German. 

"Christus  Consolator  and  Other  Poems,"  by 
Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  is  the  title  of  a  little 
volume  just  issued  by  the  Crowells.  Those 
who  have  known  the  title  poem  and  others  of 
Dr.  Raymond's  melodious  and  suggestively  in- 
spiring lyrics  will  welcome  this  grouping  of 
them  in  attractive  form. 

Various  small  theatres  and  amateur  players 
seem  to  be  finding  Mr.  Percival  Wilde's  two 
volumes  of  one-act  plays,  "Dawn  and  Confes- 
sional" (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  veritable  god- 
sends. 

Second  editions  have  just  been  published  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  of  "The  Won- 


der of  Work,"  by  Joseph  Pennell ;  "Nights," 
by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell,  with  illustra- 
tions by  Joseph  Pennell — two  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  artistic  publications  of  the 
year — and  "Betty  at  Fort  Blizzard,"  by  Molly 
Elliot   Seawell. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  True  Stories  of 
Great  Americans  Series  is  a  volume  on 
George  Washington  by  William  H.  Rideing. 
In  simple,  clear,  and  attractive  prose,  Mr. 
Rideing  traces  Washington's  career  from  his 
boyhood    to    the   last   days   at    Mount   Vernon. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  announce  a  third  print- 
ing already  of  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's  new 
German  submarine  novel,  "The  Kingdom  of 
the  Blind." 

In  his  history  of  Continental  Europe,  Pro- 
fessor Chalfont  Robinson  of  Princeton  has 
used  a  French  work  by  Bondois  and  Dufayard 
as  the  basis  for  his  volume,  translating  freely, 
supplementing  from  other  standard  sources, 
excising  and  expanding,  and  in  general  aiming 
to  make  an  acceptable  textbook  for  American 
colleges.  "Continental  Europe,  1270  to  1598," 
was  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  on  No- 
vember 16th. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Graves  of  Albany  is 
preaching  a  series  of  Sunday  evening  sermons 
on  themes  derived  from  the  new  books.  The 
first  sermon  was  devoted  to  the  topic,  "Did 
Jesus   Christ  Die  on  the   Cross,"  with   George 


Moore's  "The  Brook  Kerith"  as  the  centre  of 
discussion. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  just 
published  a  Christmas  story  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Jefferson  of  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle, entitled  "A  Fire  in  the  Snow." 

The  new  edition  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters' 
"Spoon  River  Anthology,"  which  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  many  drawings  by 
Oliver  Herford,  which  have  not  appeared  in 
any  previous  printings  of  the  work,  between 
thirty  and  forty  new  poems. 

"A  Diary  of  the  Great  Warr,"  by  Saml. 
Pepys,  Junr.,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  is  a  collection  of 
excerpts  of  the  very  popular  articles  that 
have  been  appearing  in  London  Truth  every 
week  under  the  title  of  "The  New  Pepys.'' 
The  author  is  a  skilful  parodist.  The  John 
Lane  Company  is  the  publisher. 

"Enoch  Crane,"  the  new  novel  planned  and 
begun  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  and  completed 
by  F.  Berkeley  Smith,  has  been  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"Black  Sheep,"  that  remarkable  story  of  an 
American  girl's  missionary  work  in  Africa, 
published  by  the  Houghton  Mirnin  Company, 
has  just  gone  into  a  second  printing,  and  will 
be  published  in  England  by  Hodder  & 
Stoughton  of  London. 


DISTINCTIVE  GIFT  BOOKS  BY  DISTINGUISHED  AUTHORS 


The  BEST  NOVEL 


THE  WONDERFUL  YEAR 

By  William  J.  Locke 

Author  of 

The   Beloved  Vagabond,  ' 
'  'Jaffery,  ' '  etc. 


THETTONJDERFUL 
^      YEAR 


"Surely  the  best  book  this 
author  has  done  for  many 
years.  There  is  a  return  in 
it  to  the  full  flavor  of  'The 
Beloved  Vagabond.'  " — New 
York  Evening  Sun. 
Decorated  Cloth.    $1.40  net 


The  HANDSOMEST  GIFT  BOOK 

A  HOOSIER  HOLIDAY 

By  Theodore  Dreiser 


THE  BEST  HUMOR 

FURTHER 

FOOLISHNESS 

SKETCHES  AND  SATIRES  ON 
THE   FOLLIES    OF  THE    DAY 

By  Stephen  Leacock 

Author  of  "Moonbeams  from 
the  Larger  Lunacy.  "  "Behind 
the  Beyond,"  '  Nonsense 
Novels,  "  etc. 

With  Striking  Jacket  in  Three 
Colors.  Cloth.  12mo. 
$1.25  net. 
Stephen  Leacock's  seventh 
volume  of  humorous  stories 
and  sketches  bids  fair  to  sur- 
pass in  popularity  all  of  its 
predecessors.  It  deals  with 
Peace,  War,  Politics,  Litera- 
ture, Love — in  fact,  every- 
thing  now   in   the   public   eye. 


Author  of 

'  The    'Genius, '  "    "Sister 

Carrie,  "  "A  Traveler 

at  Forty,  "  etc. 
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With  32  Full-Page  Illustra- 
tions, Cover  Design,  End 
Papers,  etc.,  by  Franklin 
Booth. 

Boards.     $3.  00  net 


FICTION  FOR  GIFTS 


THE  INVISIBLE  BALANCE  SHEET 

By  KATRINA   TRASK,  author  of  "In 

the  Vanguard,"  etc.       Cloth.     $1.40  net 

Life,  as  lived  in  that  glittering  circle  known  as 

New  York  society,   is  here  presented  in  all   its 

dazzling   allurement. 

IN  SPACIOUS  TIMES 

By  JUSTIN  HUNTLY  McCARTHY, 
author  of  "The  Glorious  Rascal,"  "If  I 
Were  King,"  etc.  Cloth.     $1.35  net 

An  old-time  romance  of  the  days  of  Good 
Queen  Bess.  It  is  a  love  story  told — or  rather 
it  :s  a  love  duel  fought  out — in  this  famous 
author's  best  vein. 

WINDY  McPHERSON'S  SON 

By  SHERWOOD  A.XDERSOX. 

Cloth.  $1.40  net 
"It  depicts  life  in  the  Middle  West;  pictures 
it  as  Dostoevsky  pictured  the  many-colored  life 
of  Russia;  with  almost  as  wonderful  a  touch 
of  genius,  with  a  more  concentrated  and  daring 
skill." — New    York    Times, 

THE  HAMPSTEAD  MYSTERY 

By  ARTHUR  J.  REES  and  /.  R.  WAT- 
SON. Cloth.    $1.35  net 
An  absorbing  story  in   which  the  detective  ele- 
ment is  most  skilfully  handled  and  the  mystery 
wonderfully  sustained   until  the  end. 

A  BOOK  OF  BURLESQUES 

By  H.  L.  MENCKEN,  author  of  "A 
Little  Book  in  C  Major,"  etc. 

Cloth.  $1.25  net 
A  collection  of  satires  and  extravaganzas, 
chiefly  with  American  Philistinism  for  their 
target.  The  book  suggests  the  burlesques  of 
Max  Beerbohm  and  Stephen  Leacock,  yet  i* 
quite    unlike  them. 


OF  PERMANENT  VALUE 


AMERICAN  PICTURES  AND 
THEIR  PAINTERS 

By  LORINDA  M.  BRYANT,  author  of 

"What  Pictures  to  See  in  America,"  etc. 

With  175  Illustrations.    Cloth.    $2.50  net 

A    suggestive,    but    not    critical,    review    of    the 

representative  American  artists  and  their  work. 

IRELAND'S  LITERARY  RENAISSANCE 

By     ERNEST     A.     BOYD,     formerly 

editor  of  the  Irish  Review. 

Cloth.  416  pages.  $2.50  net 
The  purpose  of  this  important  and  exhaustive 
work  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  literature 
produced  in  Ireland  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  under  the  impulse  of  the  Celtic  Renais- 
sance. 

THE  CREATIVE  WILL 

By  WILLARD  HUNTINGTON 
WRIGHT,    author    of    "Modern    Paint- 
ing," etc.  Cloth.     $1.50  net 
One  of  the  most   important  contributions  to   the 
philosophy   and    the   science   of   esthetics    which 
has   appeared    in    any    language. 

JOHN  WEBSTER  AND 

THE  ELIZABETHAN  DRAMA 

By  RUPERT  BROOKE. 

Cloth.  $1.50  net 
This  brilliant  essay  was  written  by  Brooke  in 
1911-12,  and  was  the  "dissertation"  with  which 
he  won  his  Fellowship  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge,   in    1913. 

THE  DUNE  COUNTRY 

By  EARL   H.  REED,   author  of  "The 
Voices  of  the   Dunes,"   etc. 

With  60  Illustrations.  Cloth.  $2.00  net 
"This  is  an  exquisite  book.  The  text  is  both 
poetic  and  graphic,  the  pictures  are  even  more 
worth  white,  and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  pos- 
sesses great  charm." — The  Outlook. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  REMINISCENCES. 

A  Country  Chronicle,  by  Grant  Showerman,  illus., 

$1.50;    Century   Company. 
\   Daughter   of    a  "Puritan,    by    Caroline    A.    btick- 

ney    Creevey,    illus.,    $1.50;    G.    P.     Putnam  s 

A    Little'  Book    of    Friends,    by    Harriet    Prescott 

Spofford,   $1.25;   Little,   Brown  &   Co. 
A    New    England    Childhood,    by    Margaret    Fuller, 

$1.50;    Little,    Brown    &    Co.  _     , 

An    O     Henry    Biography,   by    C.    Alphonso    Smith, 

in  2  vols.,  $2.50;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Autobiography    of    George    Dewey,    illus.,    popular 

ed.,    $1.50;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
Bernard  Shaw,  the  man  and  the  mask,  by  Richard 

Burton,  $1.50;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Booker  T.    Washington,    by   Lyman   Beecher   Stowe 

and    Emmett    J.    Scott,    illus.,    $2;    Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.  . 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  the  statesman,  as  shown  in  his 

judicial     opinions,     by     William     L.     Ransom, 

$1.50;    E.   P.   Dutton  &   Co. 
Charles  the   Twelfth,    Sweden's    King,   by  John  A. 

Gade,    illus.,     $2.50;     Houghton     Mifflin    Com- 

Charlie  Chaplin's  Own  Story,  illus.,  $1;  Bobbs- 
Merrill   Company. 

Cicero,  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  works,  by  Hanms 
Taylor,  illus.,  $3.50;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

Dante,  by  C.  H.  Grandgent,  $1.50;  Duflield  &  Co. 

David  Livingstone,  by  C.  Silvester  Home,  new  ed., 
illus.,   $1.25;   Macmillan  Company. 

Ella  Flagg  Young  and  a  half-century  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  schools,  by  John  T.  McManis, 
illus.,  $1.25;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Famous  Painters  of  America,  by  J.  Walker  Mc- 
Spadden,  illus.,  $2;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Father  and  Son,  biographical  recollections,  by  Ed- 
mund Gosse,  with  photogravure  frontispiece, 
$1.25;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Fifty  Years  of  a  Londoner's  Life,  by  H.  G.  Hib- 
bert,  illus.,  $3.25;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Four  French  Statesmen,  by  William  Morton  Ful- 
lerton,   $1.25;    Little,    Brown   &    Co. 

From  the  Deep  Woods  to  Civilization,  chapters  in 
the  autobiography  of  an  Indian,  by  Charles  A. 
Eastman,   illus.,   $2;   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

General  Botha,  the  career  and  the  man,  by  Harold 
Spender,  $2;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Handel,  by  Romain  Rolland,  trans,  and  edited, 
with  introduction,  by  A.  Eaglefield  Hull,  illus., 
$1.50;    Henry    Holt    &    Co. 

Henry  James,  a  critical  study,  by  Ford  Madox 
Hueffer,   $2;    Dodd,    Mead   &    Co. 

In  Seven  Lands,  by  Ernest  H.  Vizetelly,  illus.,  $4; 
Duffield  &  Co. 

In  Spite  of  the  Handicap,  by  Rev.  James  D.  Cor- 
rothers,  illus.,  $1.25;  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

Irishmen  of  Today,  new  vols. :  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
by  St.  John  G.  Ervine ;  George  Moore,  by 
Susan  Mitchell;  "A.  E."  (George  W.  Russell), 
by  Darrell  Figgis;  per  vol.,  $1;  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co. 

Isaac  Mayer  Wise,  the  founder  of  American  Juda- 
ism, by  Max  B.  May,  $2;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Joseph  Conrad,  by  Hugh  Walpole,  with  portrait, 
50   cents;    Henry   Holt   &   Co. 

Joseph  Fels,  his  life  work,  by  Mary  Fels,  $1;  E. 
W.  Huebsch. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by  Sigmund  Freud,  authorized 
trans,  by  A.  A.  Brill,  $1.25;  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Co. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dorothy  Nevell,  edited  by  her 
son;    E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co, 

Life  and  Letters  of  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  by 
Thomas  Hake  and  Arthur  Compton  Rickett, 
2  vols.,  illus.,  $7.50;   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Life  of  John  Fiske,  by  John  Spencer  Clark,  illus., 
2  vols.,  $7.50;   Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 

Life  of  John  Marshall,  by  Albert  J.  Beveridge, 
illus.,  2  vols.,  $7.50;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  by  Louis  A.  Coolidge, 
illus.,   $2;   Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

Mahomet,  founder  of  Islam,  by  G.  M.  Draycott, 
$3;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  edited  by  Basil 
Williams,  new  vol. :  Abraham  Lincoln,  by 
Lord  Cham  wood,  with  frontispiece,  $1.75; 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Memories  of  the  Fatherland,  by  Anne  Topbam, 
illus.,  $3;   Dodd,   Mead   &  Co. 

My  Table-Cloths,  a  few  reminiscences,  by  Mrs. 
Alec-Tweedie,  F.  R.  G.  C,  illus.,  $3.50; 
George  H.   Doran  Company. 

Poe's  Helen,  by  Caroline  Ticknor,  illus.,  $1.50; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Portraits  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  by  C.  A. 
Sainte-Beuve,  popular  ed.,  2  vols.,  $3.50;  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Classified  Fall  Publications. 


Cover  Design  from  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Portraits  of  Women,  by  Gamalier  Bradford,  illus., 
$2.50;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Recollections  Grave  and  Gay,  by  Mrs.  Burton  Har- 
rison, popular  ed.,  $1.50;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Recollections  of  a  Happy  Life,  by  Elizabeth  Chis- 
tophers  Hobson,    $1.25;   G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

Recollections  of  an  Alienist,  by  Dr.  Allan  McLane 
Hamilton,  illus.,  $3.50;  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Soldier's  Wife,  by  Mrs  John 
A.  Logan,  popular  ed.,  illus.,  $1.50;  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 

Reminiscences  of  a  War-Time  Statesman  and 
diplomat.  1830-1515,  by  Frederick  W.  Seward 
illus.,   $3.50;   G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons 

Rubens,   the   story   of   his   life   and    work,   by    Louis 
Hourlicq,    illus.,    $2;    Duffield   &   Co. 
«"£,  Rem'niscences,    by    Dorothy    Conyers-    E 
P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Tb  ^Austrian  Court  from  Within,  by  Princess 
-athenne  Radzjwill,  illus.  in  photogravure,  S3; 
Frederick  A.    Stokes   Company. 


Books  Ready  and  in  Press. 


The  Books  of  the  Popes,  by  Louise  Ropes  Loomis; 

Columbia  University  Press. 
The    Early    Life    of    Robert    Southey,    by    William 

Haller;   Columbia  University  Press. 
The    Empress    Eugenie    and    Her    Son,    by    Edward 

Legge,  illus.,  $3.25;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
The   Fighting   Man,    an   autobiography,   by  William 

A.    Brady,  with  portraits,   $1.50;    Bobbs-Merrill 

Company. 
The    Last    Days    of    Archduke    Rudolph,    edited   by 

Hamil  Grant,  illus.,  $3;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Ce. 
The    Letters    of    Henry    Brevoort    to    Washington 

Irving,    edited,    with    introduction,    by    George 

S.    Hellman,    limited    ed.,    2   vols.,    $10;    G.    P. 

Putnam's  Sons. 
The     Life     and     Letters     of     Sir    John     Henniker 

Heaton,    Bart.,   by    his   daughter,    Mrs.    Adrian 

Porter,  illus.,  $3  net;  John  Lane  Company. 
The    Life    and    Times    of    David    Humphreys,    by 

Frank    L.    Humphreys,    2    vols.,    illus.,    $7.50; 

G.    P.    Putnam's  Sons. 
The   Making  of  an   American,  by  Jacob   Riis,  new 

ed.,    with    a    preface    by    Theodore    Roosevelt, 

illus.,  $1.50;  Macmillan  Company. 
The  Melancholy  Tale  of  "Me,"  My  Remembrances, 

by  E.  H.  Sothern,  illus.,  $3.50;   Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 
The  Penny  Piper  of  Saranac,  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son   at   the    Lake,    by    Stephen    Chalmers,    with 

preface    by     Lord     Guthrie,     illus.,     75     cents; 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The    Romance   of  Isabel,    Lady   Burton,  by  herself 

and  W.  H.  Wilkins,  illus.,  $3.50;  Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co. 
The   Wind    of   Destiny,    an   intimate   picture   of  O. 

Henry,  by  Sara  Lindsay  Coleman,  limited  ed., 

$10;    Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 
Thomas    Hardy,    by    Harold    Child,    with    portrait, 

50  cents;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

A   Book  of  Common  Joys,  by  Mary  L.   Pendered; 

E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
A  Handy   Guide    for   Beggars,   by   Vachel   Lindsay, 

$1.25 ;    Macmillan    Company. 
American  Literature  in  Spain,  by  John  de  Lancey 

Ferguson ;    Columbia    University   Press. 
An   Apology   for   Old   Maids,   and  other  essays,  by 

Henry     Dwight     Sedgwick,     $1.25;     Macmillan 

Company. 


Superwomen,  by  Albert  Payson  Terhune,  illus., 
$2.50;   Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

The  Advance  of  the  English  Novel,  by  William 
Lyon  Phelps,  $1.50;   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature, 
edited  by  William  P.  Trent,  John  Erskine, 
Carl  Van  Doren,  and  S.  P.  Sherman,  2  vols., 
each   $2.50;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature, 
edited  by  A.  W.  Ward  and  A.  R.  Waller,  new 
vols.:  Vol.  XII,  The  Nineteenth  Century,  I; 
Vol.  XII,  The  Nineteenth  Century,  II;  per 
vol.,  $2.50;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Girl,  by  Katherine  Keith,  $1.35;  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

The  Gloria  d'Amor  of  Fra  Rocaberti,  by  H.  C. 
Heaton;    Columbia  University  Press. 

The  Literary  History  of  Spanish  America,  by  Al- 
fred Coester,  $2.50;  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Mystic  Vision  in  tht  Grail  Legend  and  in 
the  Divine  Comedy,  by  Lizette  A.  Fisher;  Co- 
lumbia University   Press. 

The  New  Reservation  of  Times,  by  William  Jewett 
Tucker,   $1.50;   Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 

The  New  York  of  the  Novelists,  by  Arthur  Bart- 
lett  Maurice,  illus.,  $2;   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

The  Pleasures  of  an  Absentee  Landlord,  by  Samuel 
McChord  Crothers,  $1.25;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

The  Rhythm  of  Prose,  by  William  Morrison  Pat- 
terson;   Columbia  University   Press. 

The  Sanskrit  Poems  of  Mayura,  by  G.  Payn 
Quackenbos;    Columbia   University   Press. 

The  Spirit  of  Modern  German  Literature,  by  Lud- 
wig  Lewisobn,  $1;  B.  W.  Huebsch. 

The  Tyranny  of  Shams,  by  Joseph  McCabe,  $1.50; 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Workmanship  of  Shakespeare,  by  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch,   $2;   Henry    Holt   &    Co. 

Visions  and  Beliefs  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  by 
Lady  Gregory,  with  two  essays  and  notes  by 
W.  B.  Yeats,  2  vols.,  $3;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Writers  of  the  Day,  new  vol. :  Henry  James,  by 
Rebecca  West,  50  cents;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


HISTORY. 

A  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  by  Joseph 
Schaefer,  Ph.  D.,  new  ed.,  revised  and  rewrit- 
ten, $1.50;   Macmillan  Company. 


Illustration    from    "Friends    of    France."     The  Field  Service  of  the  American  Ambu- 
lance Described  by  Its  Members.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


A  Sheaf  of  Wild  Oats,  by  John  Galsworthy,  $1.50; 
Charles   Scribner's  Sons. 

Aspects  of  English  Poetry,  by  Alfred  Noyes, 
$1.50;  Frederick  A,  Stokes  Company. 

Content  with  Flies,  by  Mary  and  Jane  Findlater, 
$1;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Critical  Studies  on  Contemporary  Writers,  new 
vols.:  Henry  James,  by  Ford  Madox  Hueffer; 
Fyodor  Dostoevsky,  by  J.  Middleton  Murry; 
Samuel  Butler,  author  of  "Erewbon,"  the  man 
and  his  work,  by  J.  F.  Harris ;  each  with 
portrait,  per  vol.,  $2;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Figures  of  Several  Centuries,  by  Arthur  Symons, 
$2.50;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Folk  Tales  of  the  Philippines,  by  Mabel  Cook 
Cole,  illus.,  $1.25;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

French  Perspectives,  by  Elizabeth  Shepley  Ser- 
geant,  $1.25;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Greater  Than  the  Greatest,  by  Hamilton  Drum- 
mond,    $1.50;    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  a  critical  study,  by  Mark 
Van  Doren,  with  photogravure  frontispiece, 
$1.25;    Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

How  to  Read,  by  J.  B.  Kerfoot,  $1.25;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

Ireland's  Literary  Renaissance,  by  Ernest  A.  Boyd, 
$2;  John  Lane  Company. 

Ivory  and  the  Elephant,  by  George  Frederick 
Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  A.  M.,  illus.,  $7.50 
net;    Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 

Journalism  versus  Art,  by  Max  Eastman,  illus. ; 
Alfred  A  Knopf. 

Letters  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  edited  by  Rosa- 
mond Gilder,  illus.,  $3.50;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Literature  in  Ireland,  by  Thomas  MacDonagh, 
$2.75;  Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 

Mad  Shepherds  and  Other  Human  Studies,  From 
the  Human  End,  Philosophers  in  Trouble,  by 
L.  P.  Jacks,  3  vols.,  popular  ed.,  per  vol., 
$1.25;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Maeterlinck,  poet  and  mystic,  by  Edward  Howard 
Griggs,  50  cents:  B.  W.  Huebsch. 

Myths  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  by  Lewis  Spence, 
illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $3;  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

Open  That  Doorl  by  R.  Sturgis  Ingersoll,  $1;  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Poetry  and  the  Renaissance  of  Wonder,  by  T. 
Watts-Dunton,   $1.75;    E.   P.    Dutton   &   Co. 

Saints'  Legends,  by  Gordon  Hall  Gerould,  $1.50; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Shakespeare  in  Time  of  War,  excerpts  from  the 
plays  arranged  with  topical  allusions,  by  Fran- 
cis Colmer,  $1.35;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Speaking  of  Home,  essays  of  a  contented  woman, 
by  Lillian  Hart  Tryon,'  $1;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Studies  in  Magic  from  Latin  Literature,  by  Eu- 
gene   Tavenner;    Columbia  University   Press. 

Studies  in  Poetry,  by  Lafcadio  Hearn,  $3;  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

Studies  of  Contemporary  Poets,  by  Mary  C.  Stur- 
geon,   $1.50;    Dodd,    Mead   &   Co. 


Alsace-Lorraine,  a  study  in  conquest,  by  David 
Starr  Jordan,  $1;   Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

American  Debate,  by  Marion  Mills  Miller,  2  vols., 
per  vol.,  $2;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  Short  History  of  Poland,  by  Julia  Swift  Orvis, 
$1.50;   Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  by  John 
Robertson  Green,  with  an  epilogue  by  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Green,  continuing  the  history  to  the 
present  day;    Macmillan   Company, 

Aspects  of  Roman  History,  by  Thomas  S.  Jerome; 
G.    P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  Year  of  Costa  Rican  Natural  History,  by 
Philip   Calvert,    illus.;    Macmillan   Company. 

English  Domestic  Relations,  1487-1653,  by  Chilton 
Latham   Powell;    Columbia  University  Press. 

France,  England,  and  European  Democracy,  1215- 
1917,  by  Charles  Cestre,  $1.50;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Great  Nations'  Series,  new  vols.:  Scotland  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day,  by  R. 
L.  Mackie;  England  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Great  Charter,  by  Gilbert  Stone;  each 
illus.,  per  vol.,  $3;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

Intolerance  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
England,  by  Arthur  J.  Klein,  $2;  Houghton 
Mifflin   Company. 

Light  and  Shade  in  Irish  History,  by  Tara;  E.  P. 
Dutton  &   Co. 

Magna  Carta,  and  Other  Addresses,  by  William  D. 
Guthrie,  $1.50;    Columbia  University  Press. 

Modern  Russian  History,  by  Alexander  Kornilov, 
trans,  from  the  Russian  by  Alexander  S. 
Kaun,  2  vols.,  with  maps,  $5 ;  Alfred  A. 
Knopf. 

National  History  of  France,  new  vols.:  The  French 
Revolution,  by  Louis  Madelin,  $2.50 ;  The 
Eighteenth  Century  in  France,  by  Casimir 
Stryienski,  $2.50;   G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Nations'  Histories,  new  vols.:  Germany,  by  W.  T. 
Waugh;  Japan,  by  F.  H.  Davis;  Poland,  by 
G.  E.  Slocumbe;  per  vol.,  $1.25;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 

Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History, 
new  vol. :  Early  Narratives  of  the  Northwest, 
by  Louise  Phelps  Kellogg,  $3  net;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Our  Nation  in  the  Building,  by  Helen  Nicolay, 
illus.,  $2.50;  Century  Company. 

Poland,  its  social  and  economic  history,  by  A. 
Zeleski  and  others,  $3;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Russia,  Mongolia,  China,  A.  D.  1214-1676,  by  John 
F.  Baddeley,  limited  ed.,  with  photogravure 
illus.,    $55;    Macmillan    Company. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  with  Finland  and  Iceland, 
by  Jon  Stefansson,  illus.,  $1.50;  G4  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

The  Balkan  Wars,  1912-13,  third  ed.,  with  intro- 
duction on  the  Balkan  situation,  by  Jacob 
Gould    Schurman;    Princeton  University  Press. 

The  Book  of  Texas,  by  John  A.  Lomax  and  H  M. 
Benedict;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


The  Civilization  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  by  A, 
Bothwell  Gosse,  $2;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

The  Early  History  of  Cuba,  1492-1586,  by  Irene 
A.  Wright,  $2;   Macmillan  Company. 

The  False  Dmitri,  described  by  British  eye-wit- 
nesses, 1604-1612,  edited,  with  preface,  by 
Sonia  E,  Howe,  illus.,  $2;  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

The  Fight  for  the  Republic,  an  account  of  the  sig- 
nificant events  in  the  War  of  Secession,  by 
Rossiter  Johnson,  illus.,  $1.75 ;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons. 

The  Foundation  and  Growth  of  the  British  Em- 
pire,  by  J.    H.    Morgan;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon,  1789-1815, 
by  Charles  Downer  Hazen,  $2;  Henry  Holt 
&   Co. 

The  Golden  Book  of  the  Dutch  Navigators,  by 
Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon,  illus.,  $2.50;  Cen- 
tury Company. 


Cover  Design  from  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


The  History  of  Colonization,  by  Henry  C.  Morris, 
new  ed.,  with  preface  and  new  chapter,  2 
vols. ;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  History  of  South  Africa,  by  George  McCall 
Theal,   8  vols.;    Macmillan   Company. 

The  History  of  the  Franks  by  Gregory,  Bishop  of 
Tours,  by  Ernest  Brehaut;  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press. 

The  Middle  Group  of  American  Historians,  by 
John  Spencer  Bassett,  Ph.  D.,  $1.50;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

The  Mother  of  California,  an  historical  sketch  of 
lower  California,  by  Arthur  Walbridge  North, 
illus.,   $2;    Paul   Elder  &  Co. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  in  History,  edited  by  H.  Morse 
Stephens  and  Herbert  E.  Bolton;  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  Passing  of  a  Great  Race,  by  Madison  Grant, 
with  foreword  by  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn, 
illus.,    $2;    Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

The  Philippines  to  the  End  of  the  Military  Regime, 
by  Charles  Burke  Elliott,  illus.,  $3.50;  Bobbs- 
Merrill    Company. 

The  Primates  of  the  Four  Georges,  by  Aldred  W. 
Rowden,  with  portraits,  $4.50;  E.  P.  Dutton 
&    Co. 

The  Private  Correspondence  of  Lord  Granville 
Leveson  Gower,  1781-1821;  edited  by  Castalia, 
Countess  Granville,  2  vols.;  E.  P.  Dutton 
Co. 

The  Purpose  of  History,  by  Frederick  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge,  $1;  Columbia  University  Press. 

Young  India,  an  interpretation  and  a  history  of 
the  nationalist  movement  from  within,  by 
Lajpat  Rai,  with  portraits,  $1.50;  B.  W. 
Huebsch. 

FICTION. 

A  Divine  Egotist,  by  Vingie  E.   Roe,  $1.35;  Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co. 
A    Drake,    by    George!    by    John    Trevena,    $1.50; 

Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
A    Dreamer   of    Dreams,    by    Oliver   Huckel,    illus., 

$1.25;   T.   Y.    Crowell  Company. 
After    the    Manner    of    Men,    by    Francis    Lynde, 

illus.,    $1.35;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
A  Gilded  Vanity,  by  Richard  Dehan,  $1.40;  George 

H.  Doran  Company. 
A  Little  House  in  War  Time,  by  Agnes  and  Eger- 

ton  Castle,  $1.50;   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
A  Little  Question  in  Ladies'  Rights,  by  Parker  H. 

Fillmore,    illus.,    50    cents;    John    Lane    Com- 
pany. 
A  new   novel,   by   Herman  Hagedorn,    $1.25;   Mac- 
millan   Company. 
A    Russian    Priest,    by    J.     N.    Potapenko,    $1.35; 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
A     Slav    Soul,    and    other    stories,    by    Alexander 

Kuprin,  with  introduction  by  Stephen  Graham, 

$1.50;   G.  P.   Putnam's   Sons. 
A    Thorn    in    the    Flesh,   by    Corra   Harris;    Double 

day,   Page  &  Co. 
Aunt    Liza's    "Praisin*    Gate,"    by    Effie    Graham, 

illus.,    75   cents;  A.    C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
A  Voice  in  the  Wilderness,  by  Grace  L.  H.  Lutz, 

with    frontispiece,    $1.30;    Harper    &    Brothers. 
Barnacles,    by    J.    MacDougall   Hay,    $1.40;    George 

H.    Doran    Company. 
Beef,     Iron,     and     Wine,     by     Jack     Lait,     $1.25; 

Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 
Belle  Jones,   by  Alice   Meacbam;    E.    P.   Dutton   & 

Co. 
Between     Two     Worlds,     by    Philip     Curtiss,     with 

frontispiece,    $1.35;    Harper   &  Brothers. 
Blind    Understanding,   by   Maude   Annesley,    $1.25; 

Duffield  &  Co. 
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Cover  Design    from   the   Macmillan   Company. 
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Mead   &   Co. 
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Mead  &  Co. 
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$1.25 ;    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company. 
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D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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Monarch     the     Big     Bear,     by     Ernest     Thompson 

Seton,     illus.,     50     cents;     Charles     Scribner's 

Sons. 
Mr.    Britling    Sees    It    Through,    by    H.    G.    Wells, 

$1.50;    Macmillan  Company. 
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Frederick  A.    Stokes    Company. 
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Macmillan   Company. 
Olga    Bardel,    by    Stacy   Aumonier,    $1.35;    Century 

Company. 
Our  Minnesota,  by  Hester  Pollock;    E.    P.    Dutton 

&    Co. 
Our    Natural     Neighbors,    by    E.     Miniter,     $1.35; 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Paradise    Garden,    by    George    Gibbs,    illus.,    $1.35; 

D.    Appleton    &    Co. 
Partners     of     the     Night,     by     Leroy     Scott,     illus., 

$1.35;   Century  Company. 
Peace    and    Quiet,    by    Edwin    Milton    Royle,    with 

frontispiece,  $1.35;   Harper  &  Brothers. 
Pelle  the  Conqueror;  Victory,  by  Martin  A.  Nexo, 

trans,    by   Jessie    Muir,    $  1.40 ;    Hen  ry    Holt   & 

Co. 
Penrod    and     Sam,    by    Booth    Tarkington,    $1.35 ; 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Pilot,    by    H.     Plunkett    Green;     Macmillan    Com- 
pany. 
Pincus    Hood,    by    Arthur    Hodges,    illus.,    $1.40; 

Small,    Maynard   &  Co. 
Pointed    Roofs,    by    Dorothy    Richardson,    with    in- 
troduction  by  J.    D.    Beresford,    $1.35:    Alfred 

A.  Knopf. 
Profit  and  Loss,  by  Amelia  E.   Barr,   illus.,  $1.30; 

D.  Appleton  &   Co. 
Rainbow's    End,    by    Rex    Beach,    $1.35;    Harper   S: 

Brothers. 
Regiment  of  Women,  by  Clemence  Dane;  Macmil- 
lan  Company. 
Second    Choice,    by  Will    N.   Harben,   with    frontis- 
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Thomas    L.    Masson,    $1.25;    Doubleday,    Page 

&  Co. 
Skinner's    Dress    Suit,    by    Henry    Irving    Dodge, 

illus.,   $1 ;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
Slaves    of    Freedom,    by    Coningsby    Dawson,    illus. 

by   Willy   Pogany,    $1.40;   Henry  Holt   &   Co. 
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illus.,    $1.35;    Doubleday,    Page   &    Co. 
Soul     Resurgent,     by     Marion     Hamilton     Carter, 

$1.35;    Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 
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Mifflin    Company. 
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The  Average  Woman,    by    W.    Dane   Bank,    $1.35; 
George  H.   Doran  Company. 


The  Beloved  Son,  by  Fannie  Kemble  Johnson,  with 

frontispiece    in    color,    $1.35;    Small,    Maynard 

&   Co. 
The   Bigamist,  by   F.   E.   Mills  Young,  $1.35;  John 

Lane   Company. 
The  Bird   House  Man,  by  Walter  Prichard   Eaton, 

illus.,  $1.35;   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
The   Breath   of  the   Dragon,  by  A.  PI.   Fitch,  with 

frontispiece    in    color,    $1.35;    G.    P.    Putnam's 

Sons. 
The  Brook  Kerith,  by  George  Moore,   $1.50;   Mac- 
millan  Company. 
The   Brown   Mare,   by  Alfred   Ollivant,   $1;   Alfred 

A.   Knopf. 
The    Bulwark,    by    Theodore    Dreiser,    $1.50;    John 

Lane  Company. 
The    Cab    of    the    Sleeping    Horse,    by    John    Reed 
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Putnam's  Sons. 
The    Career   of    Katherine    Bush,    by    Elinor    Glyn, 

illus.,  $1.30;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The    Chief    Legatee,    by    Anna    Katherine    Green, 

$1.35;  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 
The  Chorus,  by  Sylvia  Lynd,  $1.35;   E.  P.   Dutton 

&  Co. 
The     Circuit     Rider's    Widow,     by     Corra     Harris, 

illus.,    $1.50;    Doubleday,    Page  &   Co. 
The   Clue   of  the  Twisted   Candle,   by    Edgar  Wal- 
lace,  with   frontispiece  in   color,    $1.25 ;    Small, 

Maynard  &  Co. 
The  Complete  Gentleman,  by  Bohun  Lynch,  $1.35; 

George  H.  Doran  Company. 
The   Cross  of  Heart's  Desire,  by   Gertrude   Pahlow, 

$1.25:    Duffield    &    Co. 
The    Crushed    Flower,   by  Leonid   Andreyev,   trans. 

from  the  Russian  by  Herman  Bernstein,  $1.50; 

Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
The    Curious    Case    of    Marie    Dupont,    by    Adele 

Luehrmann,    illus.,    $1.35 ;    Century    Company. 
The  Dark  Tower,  by  Phyllis  Bottome,  illus.,  $1.35; 

Centu  ry    Company. 
The    Daughter    Pays,    by    Mrs.     Baillie    Reynolds, 

$1.25;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
The  Delight  Makers,  by  Adolf  F.   Bandelier,  illus., 

$2;  Dodd,    Mead  &   Co. 
The    Druid    Path,    by    Marab    Ellis    Ryan,    $1.35; 

A.    C.    McClurg   &    Co. 
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by  Constance  Garnett;    Macmillan   Company. 
The    Enlightenment   of    Paulina,    by    Ellen    Wilkins 

Tompkins;    E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co. 
The    Eternal    Feminine,    by    Mary    Raymond    Ship- 
man  Andrews,  illus.,  $1.35;  Charles  Scribner's 

Sons. 


HALF-TRUE 
STORIES 


The    Magnificent    Adventure,    by    Emerson    Hough, 

illus.,  $1.35;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The  Man  of  Athens,  by  Julia  D.  Dragoumis,  $1.50; 

Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
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Mifflin   Company. 
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"Which  tooth  is  it?"  asked  little  Mr.  Sand- 
piper, pecking  at  the  nearest  one.  "Do 
you  feel  anything?"  Going  South 


Illustration  from  "Half-True  Stories,"  by  Stanton  Davis  Kirkham. 
Paul  Elder  &  Co. 


The     Eternal     Husband,     by     Fyodor     Dostoevsky, 
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$1.35;  John  Lane  Company. 
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Century    Company. 
The  Kingdom  of  the  Blind,  by  E.   Phillips  Oppen- 

heim,    with    frontispiece,    $1.35;    Little,    Brown 

&    Co. 
The  Last  Ditch,  by  W.  L.  Comfort,  $1.35;  George 

H.    Doran   Company. 
The  Leatherwood  God,  by  William  Dean  Howells, 

illus.,   $1.35;    Century  Company. 
The  Leopard  Woman,   by   Stewart   Edward   White, 

illus.,    $1.35;    Doubleday,    Page  &    Co. 
The     Lion's     Share,     by     Arnold     Bennett,     $1.50 ; 

George   H.    Doran    Company. 
The  Little  Hunchback  Zia,  by  Frances  H.  Burnett, 
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The  Look  of  Eagles,  by  John  Taintor  Foote.  with 
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Bacon,    new  ed.,    illus.,  $1.25;    D.   Appleton    & 
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The  Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag,  by  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton,  illus.,  50  cents;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

The  Triumph  of  Tim,  by  Horace  Annesley  Vachell, 
$1.40;    George  H.    Doran    Company. 

The  Turtles  of  Tasman,  by  Jack  London,  $1.25; 
Macmillan    Company. 

The  Tutor's  Story,  by  Charles  Kingsley,  a  pos- 
thumous novel  completed  by  the  author's 
daughter,  Lucas  Malet  (Mrs.  Mary  St.  Leger 
Harrison),  $1.35;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Unknown  Mr.  Kent,  by  Roy  Norton,  $1.25; 
George   H.    Doran    Company. 

The  Voice  in  the  Wilderness,  by  Robert  Hichens, 
$1.50;    Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company. 

The  Wall  Street  Girl,  by  Frederick  Orin  Bartlett, 
illus.,  $1.35;   Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

The  Whale  and  the  Grasshopper,  and  other  fables, 
by  Seumas  O'Brien,  with  frontispiece,  $1.25; 
Little,    Brown   &  Co. 

The  Whirlpool,  by  Victoria  Morton,  $1.35;  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Willow  Weaver,  and  seven  other  tales,  by 
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The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman,  by  H.  G.  Wells, 
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The  Winged  Victory,  by  Sarah  Grand,  $1.50;  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Wishing  Moon,  by  Louise  Dutton,  illus., 
$1.35;    Doubleday,   Page  &   Co. 

The  Woman  Gives,  by  Owen  Johnson,  illus.,  $1.40; 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  Woman  Who  Killed,  by  Jules  Bois,  $1.35; 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Wonderful  Year,  by  William  J.  Locke,  $1.40; 
John  Lane  Company. 

The  Worn  Doorstep,  by  Margaret  Sherwood, 
$1.25;    Little,   Brown    &   Co. 

To  the  Minute,  by  Anna  Katharine  Green,  with 
frontispiece  in  color,  $1;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Unfinished  Portraits,  stories  of  artists  and  mu 
sicians,  by  Jennette  Lee,  $1.25;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

Watermeads,  by  Archibald  Marshall,  $1.50;  Dodd, 
Mead   &   Co. 

Wind's  Will,  by  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle,  illus., 
$1.35;   D.   Appleton  &  Co. 

Witte  Arrives,  by  Elias  Tobenkin,  with  frontis- 
piece,  $-1.25;   Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company. 

Xingu,  and  other  stories,  by  Edith  Wharton,  $1.35; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 


TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION, 

Across    Asia    Minor    on    Foot,    by    W.    J.    Childs, 

illus..   $2.50;    Dodd,    Mead    &   Co. 
A    Frenchwoman's    Notes    on    the    War,    by    Claire 

dc  Pratz,  illus.,  $1.50;   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
A    Hoosier    Holiday,    by    Theodore    Dreiser,    illus., 

$2.50;  John  Lane  Company. 


Alberuni's  India,  edited,  with  tiolcs  and  indices, 
by  Edward  C.  Sachau,  popular  ed.,  $2.50;  E. 
P.    Dutton   &   Co. 

An  Irish  Woman  in  China,  by  Mrs.  de  Burgh 
Daly,  illus.,  $3.50;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

A  Thousand-Mile  Walk  to  the  Gulf,  by  John  Muir. 
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A  Wnman  in  the  Balkans,  by  Mrs.  Will  Gordon, 
illus.,  $3.50;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Bonnie  Scotland,  by  William  Elliot  Griffis,  illus., 
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Friends  of  France,  the  field  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ambulance,  described  by  its  members, 
illus.,  $2;  Houghton  MifHin  Company. 

From  an  Oregon  Ranch,  by  "Katharine,"  illus., 
$1;   A.   C.   McClurg  &   Co. 

Hawaii,  scenes  and  impressions,  by  Katharine  Ful- 
lerton  Gerould,  illus.,  $1.50;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons. 

Internationa]  Cartoons  of  the  War,  selected,  with 
an  introduction,  by  H.  Pearl  Adam,  illus., 
$1.50;   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Language  and  Nationality  in  Europe,  by  Leon 
Dominian,  with  20  maps,  $3;  Henry  Holt  & 
Co. 

Malice  in  Kulturland,  by  Horace  Wyatt,  illus.,  60 
cents;  "E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 

Midsummer  Motoring  in  Europe,  by  DeCourcy  W. 
Thorn,  illus.,  $2.50;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Our  Hispanic  Southwest,  by  Ernest  Peixotto,  illus. 
by  the  author,  $2.50;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Potential  Russia,  by  Richard  Washburn  Child, 
$1.50;   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Reclaiming  the  Arid  West,  by  George  Wharton 
James,  illus.,  $2;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Rider's  Guides,  edited  by  Fremont  Rider;  Rider's 
Guide  to  New  York  City,  $3.10;  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

Roumania,  by  Oscar  Brilliant,  illus.,  $4;  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

Russia's  Message,  by  William  English  Walling,  re- 
vised and  cheaper  ed.,  illus.,  $2;  Alfred  A. 
Knopf. 

Shakespeare's  England,  by  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  illus., 
$2.50;   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Sicilian  Studies,  by  Hon.  Alexander  Nelson  Hood, 
illus.,   $1.50;    Dodd.    Mead   S:   Co. 

Sport,  Travel,  and  Adventure,  edited  by  A.  G. 
Lewis,  illus.,    $3;    Dodd,    Mead  &  Co. 

Ten  Thousand  Miles  with  a  Dog  Sled,  by  Hud- 
son Stuck,  new  ed.,  illus.,  $1.75;  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 

The  Andes  of  Southern  Peru,  by  Isaiah  Bowman, 
illus.,  $3;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Book  of  Italy,  by  Raffaelo  Piccoli,  illus., 
$2.50;   Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company. 

The  Call  of  the  West,  by  Captain  R.  M.  Galloway, 
illus.,  $3.50;   Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 

The  Chequered  Cruise,  by  Ralph  Slock,  illus., 
$2.50;    Dodd,    Mead  &  Co. 

The  Deeper  Causes  of  the  War,  by  Emile 
Hovelaque,  with  introduction  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,   $1.25;    E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Little  Towns  of  Flanders,  by  Albert  Del- 
stanche,  ilius.-,  $1.25;  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

The  New  Map  of  Africa,  by  Herbert  Adams  Gib- 
bons, $2;  Century  Company. 

The  Nemesis  of  Docility,  a  study  of  German  char- 
acter, by  Edward  Holmes,  $1.75;  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &   Co. 

The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient  World,  by 
Edgar  J.  Banks,  illus.,  $1.50;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  Tourist's  Northwest,  by  Ruth  Kedzie  Wood, 
illus.,  $1.50;    Dodd,    Mead   &   Co. 

Tramping  Through  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Hon- 
duras, by  Harry  A.  Franck,  illus.,  $2;  Cen- 
tury Company. 

Travels  in  the  Middle  East,  by  Captain  Trenchard 
C.  Fowle,  $2.50;   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Two  Summers  in  the  Ice  Wilds  of  Karakoram,  by 
William  H.  Workman,  illus.,  $8;  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton   &   Co. 

The  War  and  the  Soul,  by  R.  J.  Campbell,  $1.25; 
Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

Wayfarer's  Library,  new  vols.:  Unbeaten  Tracks 
of  Japan;  Lady  Lile  in  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
each  illus.,  per  vol.,  40  cents;  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

Winter  Journeys  in  the  South,  by  John  Martin 
Hammond,  illus.,  $3.50;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

With  Scott,  the  silver  lining,  by  Griffith  Taylor, 
illus.,  $5;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


DRAMA  AND  THE  STAGE. 


A  Book  About  the  Theatre,  by  Brander  Matthews, 
illus.,  $2.50;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


WINTERJOURNEYS 
in  THE 
SOUTH 


Cover  Design  from  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


Anne  Pedcrsdottcr,  a  drama  in  four  acts,  by  H. 
Wiers-Jenssen,  English  version  and  introduc- 
tion by  John  Masefield,  $1;  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

Drama  League  Scries:  Vol.  XIX,  Malvaloca,  by 
Serafin  and  Joaquin  Alvarez  Quintero,  trans, 
from  the  Spanish  by  Jacob  S.  Fassett,  J  r. ; 
Vol.  XX,  Washington  Square  Plays,  four  one 
act  plays;  Vol.  XXI,  Education  for  Mar- 
riage, by  Otto  Hartlcbcn,  trans,  by  Professor 
Ludwig  Lewisbon;  each  75  cents;  Doubled.-n . 
Page   &    Co. 

Doreen  and  the  Sentimental  Bloke,  by  C.  J.  Den- 
nis, 75  cents;  John   Lane  Company. 

Duty,  and  other  Irish  comedies,  by  Seumas 
O'Brien,  with  portrait,  $1.25;  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

Masterpieces  of  Modern  Spanish  Drama,  edited, 
with  introduction,  by  Barrett  H.  Clark,  illus., 
$1.50;  Duffield  &  Co. 

Mavournccn,     a     play     in     three     acu, 
Parker,  $1.25;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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Play    Production    in    America,    by    Arthur    Edwin 

Krows,  illus.,  $2.50;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Plays,  by  Mary   S.   Watts,  $1.25;   Macmillan   Com- 
pany. 
Plays  for  Home,    School,   and   Settlement,   by   Vir- 
ginia  Olcott,  designs   for  costumes  by  Harriet 
M.  Olcott,  SI;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
Shakespeare    and    the    Stage,    by    William    Winter, 

third  series,  illus.,  $3;   Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
Sixty  Years  of  the  Theatre,  by  J.  Ranken  Towse, 

illus.,   $2.50;    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
The  Aztec   God,   and  other  dramas,   by   George  L. 
Raymond,   revised   ed.,   SI. 25;   G.    P.   Putnam's 
Sons. 
The    Borzoi    Plays,    first    vols.:    War,    by    Michael 
Artzibashef,     trans,      from     the     Russian     by 
Thomas    Seltzer;     Moloch,    by    Beulah    Marie 
Dix;    Moral,    by    Ludwig   Thoma,    trans,    from 
the  German  by  Charles  Recht;  The  Inspector- 
General,    by    Nicolai    Gogol,    trans,    from    the 
Russian    by    Thomas     Seltzer;     per    vol.,     $1; 
Alfred    A-    Knopf. 
The  English  Drama  in  the  Age  of  Shakespeare,  by 
Wilhelm    Creizenach,    trans,    from    the    Polish, 
$4.50;   J.   B.    Lippincott   Company. 
The  Forest  Princess,   and  other  masques,  by   Con- 
stance D'Arcv   Mackav,  SI. 35;   Henrv  Holt  & 
Co. 
The    Locked    Chest    and    The    Sweeps    of    Ninety- 
Eight,    two    one-act    plays,    by   John    Masefield, 
limited  ed.;    Macmillan  Company. 
The  Road  Together,  a  plav  in  four  acts,  bv  George 

Middleton,  SI;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
The  Witch  of  Endor,  a  poetic  drama  of  Saul,  by 
Robert  W.  Norwood,  $1.25;  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 
The  Woman  Who  Wouldn't,   a  play  in   four  acts, 
by  Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  $1.25;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 
Three    Plays:    The    Fiddler's    House,    The    Land, 
Thomas    Muskerry.    by   Padraic    Colum,   $1.25; 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Tragedies,    by    Arthur    Symons,    $1.50;    John    Lane 

Company. 
Training  for  the  Stage,  by  Arthur  Hornblow,  with 
preface  by  David  Belasco,  illus.,  $1.25;  J.   B. 
Lippincott    Company. 


BOOKS  OF  VERSE. 

A  Heap  o'  Livin',  by  Edgar  A.  Guest,  $1.25; 
Reilly   &  Britton   Company. 

Andvari's  Ring,  by  Arthur  Peterson,  $1.25;  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Aunt  Sadie's  Rhymes  and  Rhyme  Stories,  illus. 
by  the  author,  assisted  bv  Harold  Soderston; 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Ballads  of  Battle,  by  Corporal   Tosepb   Lee,  $1.25; 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co- 
Bugle  Echoes,  compiled  bv  Francis  F.  Browne,  SI; 
A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co. 

Californians,  by  Robinson  Jeffers,  $1.25 ;  Macmil- 
lan Company. 

Canadian  Poets  and  Poetry,  edited  by  John  W. 
Garvin,  $2.50;    Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company. 

Collected  Poems,  by  Florence  Earle  Coates,  new 
ed.,  2  vols.;  Houghton  Mifflin.  Company. 

Collected  Poems  of  Arthur  Peterson,  $1.25;  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons. 

Fairv  Gold,  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates;  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

Flashlights,  by  Mary  Aldis,  $1.25;   Duffield  &   Co. 

Fruit  Gathering,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

Gai  Saber,  by  Maurice  Hewlett,  $1.75;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons. 

Greek  Wayfarers,  and  other  poems,  by  Edwina  S. 
Babcock,  $1.25;   G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Green  Branches,  by  James  Stephens;  Macmillan 
Company. 

Heart  Songs  and  Home  Songs,  bv  Denis  A.  Mc- 
Carthy,  $1;   Little,   Brown   S:   Co. 

Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts,  by  Amy  Lowell,  $1.25; 
Macmillan  Company. 

Mountain  Interval,  by  Robert  Frost,  $1.25;  Henrv 
Holt  &  Co. 

New  Poetry  Series,  new  vols.:  Mothers  and  Men, 
by  Harold  Trowbridge  Pulsifer;  Sea  Garden, 
by  H.  D-;  Songs  Out  of  School,  by  H.  H. 
Bashford;  each,  75  cents;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Poe's  Run,  and  other  poems,  by  M'Cready  Sykes, 
illus.,   $1;   Princeton   University   Press. 

Poems  of  the  Great  War,  by  T.  W.  Culiffe,  $1.50; 
Macmillan  Company. 

Poems  of  War  and  Peace,  b\-  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson,  $1;   Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 

Responsibilities,  by  William  Butler  Yeats;  Mac- 
millan Company. 

Riders  of  the  Stars,  by  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs,  $1; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Selected  Poems,  by  Thomas  Hardy,  Golden  Treas- 
ury Series;  Macmilan  Company. 


Cover  Design  from    the   Macmillan   Company. 

Smoky  Roses,  by  Lyman  Bryson,  $1.25;  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Sonnets^  by  John  R.  Strong,  $1.25;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

The  Book  of  Winifred  Mavnard,  posthumous 
poems,   $1.25;    G.   P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

lhe  Caliph  s  Secret,  and  other  verses,  by  M.    \.  B 

Tk    Eya°s.   $1-25;    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

The  Cambridge  Book  of  Poetrv  for  Children,  se- 
lected and  edited  by  Kenneth  Grahame,  deco- 
rations in  color  by  Maud  Fuller,  $.50-  G  P 
Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Glory  of  Toil,  by  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  new 
collected  ed.,  7s  cents;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

The  Golden  Threshold,  by  Sarojim  Xaidu.  with  in- 
tn  luction  by  Arthur  Symons,  with  portrait. 
$. ;  John  Lane  Coropanv. 

The  Great  Valley,  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  $1.25; 
J '  acrnii i an    Company. 

Th?  Hoosier  Book  of  Rilev  Verse,  containing 
-oems  in  dialect,  collected  and  arranged  by 
-Witt  Hanson  Howland,  $2;  Bobbs-MVriil 
C    mpany. 


The  Macmillan  Modern  Poets,  new  ed.,  compris- 
ing: Good  Friday  and  Other  Poems,  by  John 
Masefield:  Philip' the  King  and  Other  Poems, 
by  John  Masefield;  The  Story  of  a  Round 
House  and  Other  Poems,  by  John  Masefield; 
The  Everlasting  Mercy  and  the  Widow  in 
the  Bye-Street,  by  John  Masefield;  A  Main- 
sail Haul,  by  John  Masefield;  The  Daffodil 
Fields,  by  John  Masefield;  Songs  and  Satires, 
by  Edgar  Lee  Masters;  Spoon  River  Anthol- 
ogy, by  Edgar  Lee  Masters;  Sword  Blades 
and  Poppy  Seed,  by  Amy  Lowell;  A  Dome  of 
Many-Colored  Glass,  by  Amy  Lowell;  Vision 
of  War,  by  Lincoln  Colcord;  Battle  and  Other 
Poems,  by  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson ;  Daily 
Bread,  by  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson;  Borderlands 
and  Thoroughfares,  by  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gib- 
son; The  Congo  and  Other  Poems,  by  Vachel 
Lindsay;  General  Booth  Enters  into  Heaven  and 
Other  Poems,  by  Vachel  Lindsay ;  Rivers  to 
the  Sea,  by  Sarah  Teasdale;  The  Man  Against 
the  Sky,  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson; 
Poems,  by  Alfred  Noyes;  Flower  of  Old  Japan 
and  Other  Poems,  by  Alfred  Noyes;  The 
Golden  Hynde  and  Other  Poems,  by  Alfred 
Noyes;  Songs  of  Kabir,  by  Rabindranath  Ta- 
gore; Gitanjali,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore;  The 
Gardener,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore;  The  Cres- 
cent Moon,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore;  The 
Post  Office,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore ;  Chitra, 
by  Rabindranath  Tagore ;  The  Great  Maze, 
The  Hearth  of  Youth,  by  Herman  Hagedorn; 
The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass,  by  John  G.  Nei- 
hardt;   per   vol.,   $1.60;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  New  Poetry,  an  anthology,  edited  by  Harriet 
Monroe  and  Alice  Corbin  Henderson,  $1.50; 
Macmillan   Company. 

The  Night  Court,  and  other  verse,  by  Ruth  Com- 
fort  Mitchell,   $1 ;    Century   Company. 

The  Passing  of  Spring,  by  B.  K.  Das;  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  Poems 'of  William  H.  Davies,  $1.25;  Alfred 
A.  Knopf. 

The  Quest,  by  John  G.  Neibardt,  $1.25;  Macmil- 
lan Company. 

The  Song  of  the  Plow,  by  Maurice  Hewlett;  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

The  Story  of  Eleusis,  by  Louis  V.  Ledoux,  $1.25; 
Macmillan  Company. 

Voices  of  Song,  by  James  W.  Foley,  $1.50;  E,  P. 
Dutton  &.  Co. 

War  and  Laughter,  by  James  Oppenheim,  $1.25; 
Century  Company. 

Wild  Earth  and  Other  Poems,  bv  Padraic  Colum. 
$1.25;    Henry    Holt    &    Co. 


ART,  ARCHITECTURE,  MUSIC. 

A    Blue    China    Book,   bv   Ada  Walker    Camel,    S3 

E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co. 
A    Catalogue    of   Arretine    Pottery,    by    George    H 

Chase,    Ph.    D.,    and    John    E.    Hudson,    illus. 

$2.50;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  History-  of  Music,  by  Sir  Charles  Yilliers  Stan< 

ford  and    Cecil    Forsyth,    illus.,   $2;    Macmillan 

Company. 
A      History      of      Ornamentation,       ancient      and 

mediaeval,   by   A.    D.    F.    Hamlin,    illus.,    $2.50; 

Century   Company. 
American  Pictures    and    Their   Painters,   by  L.    M. 

Bryant,  illus.,  $2.50;  John  Lane  Company. 
An    Introduction    to    the    Study    of    Landscape    De- 
sign,   by    Henry    V.    Hubbard    and    Theodore 

Kimball,  illus.;   Macmillan  Company. 
Bookbinding,  bv   T.  Hallidav,   $1;   E.   P".   Dutton   & 

Co. 
Domestic  Architecture,  by  Lawrence  E.    Robinson; 

Macmillan  Company. 


CASUALS^*  SEA 
WILLIAM  M*  FEE 


The  Art  of  Rodin,  with  leaves  from  his  note- 
books, compiled  by  Judith  Cladel,  illus.,  $4 ; 
Century  Company. 

The  Myceusn  Age,  a  study  of  the  monuments  and 
culture  of  pre-Homeric  Greece,  by  Dr.  Cfares- 
tos  Tsountas  and  J.  Irving  Manatt,  Ph.  D., 
illus.;   Macmillan  Company. 

The  New  Interior,  by  Hazel  H.  Adler,  illus.,  $3: 
Century    Company. 

The  Russian  Arts,  bv  Rosa  Newmarch,  illus.,  $2; 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Russian  School  of  Painting,  by  Alexandre 
Benois,  trans,  by  Abraham  Yarmolinsky,  with 
introduction  by  Christian  Brinton,  illus.,  $3; 
Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

The  Wonder  of  Work,  by  Joseph  PennelJ,  illus., 
$2;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Wood,  Wire,  and  Cardboard,  by  J.  G.  Adams  and 
C.  A.  Elliott,  $1;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  GREAT  WAR. 

Agriculture  After  the  War,  by  A.  D.  Hall,  $1.25; 

E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Belgians  Made  the  German    Eagle,   by   G.    Massax, 

$3.50;   E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co. 
Belgium    and    the    Great    Powers,    by    Emile    Wax- 

weiler,  $1;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
England     and     the     War,     by     Andre     Chevrillon, 

with  preface  bv  Rudvard    Kipling;   Doubledav, 

Page  &  Co. 
Financial     Chapters    in     the    War,     by    Alexander 

Dana  Noyes,  $1;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Foundations    of    Germanv's    Strength,    by    J.    Ellis 

Barker,  $3;   E.  P.    Dutton   &  Co. 
From  Mons  to  Ypres  with  General  French,  a  per- 
sonal  narrative,   bv    Frederick    Coleman,    illus., 

$1.50;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Gallipoli,    by    John    Masefield,    illus.,    $1.25;    Mac- 
millan   Company. 
German     Policy     Before     the     War,     by     G.     W. 

Prothers,  $1:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co. 
Hesitations,    by    William    Morton    Fullerton,    $1.25 

net;    Doubledav,    Page   &    Co- 
Letters  from  France,  edited  by  "   H.   M.   C,"  $1; 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Meanwhile:  A  Packet  of  War  Letters,  by  "K.  G.," 

$1.25;   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Medical  History  of  the  Great  War,  by  Dr.  William 

L.    Mallabar,    $2   net;    Doubledav,    Page   &    Co. 
My  Second  Year  of  the  Great  War,  by  Frederick 

Palmer,  $1.50:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


A    THE  TRKK  OK 
/     AppOMATTON 


Creative  Intelligence,   by    Tobn    Dewey   aud  others, 

$1.75;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Creative     Involution,    by     Cora     Lenore    Williams, 

with   introduction    by   Edwin    Markham,  $1  50- 

Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
Elements  of  Folk  Psychology-,  by   William  Wundt, 

trans,  by  Leroy  Schaub;    Macmillan  Company. 
Fellow  Captains!   by   Sarah   N.    Cleghorn  and  Dor- 
othy Canfield  Fisher,  $1.30;  Heniy  Holt  &  Co. 
Growth     in     Silence,     the     undertone    of    lite,     by 

Susanna  Cocroft,  $1.50;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
How  to  Face  Life,  bv  Stephen  S.  Wise,  50  cents" 

B.  W.  Huebsch. 
Illumination,    bv  James    Porter   Mills,    SI;    Edward 

J.  Clode. 
Living   for   the    Future,    a    study    in    the   ethics    of 

immortality,     by    John     Rothwell     Slater,     $1; 

Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 
Our    Senses  and    What    They    Mean   to   Us,   edited 

bv  George  Van  Ness  Dearborn,  first  vols.,  per 

vol.,  $1;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
Steps  in  Human  Progress,  bv  Christian  D.  Larson, 

$1;   Edward  J.  Clode. 


Cover   Design    from    Doubleday,   Page    &   Co. 

Etchings   and    Dry    Points,   by    Frank   W.    Eenson, 

compiled     and    arranged     by-    Adam     E.     Paff, 

limited    ed.,    $10;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
Famous    Sculpture,    by   Charles   L.    Barstow,    illus., 

$1;  Century  Company. 
French  Etchers  of  the  Second  Empire,  bv  William 

Aspenwall  Bradley,  illus.,  $2;  Houghton  Mifflin 

Company. 
Historic  Silver  of  the  Colonies  and  Its  Makers,  by 

Francis    H.    Bigelow,    illus.,    $3.50;    Macmillan 

Company. 
How    to     Study    Architecture,    by    Charles    Henry 

Caffin,  illus.,  $3.50;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Interior  Decoration  for  the   Small  Home,  by  Amy 

L.  Roife;   Macmillan  Companv. 
Music   and    Bad    Manners,   by    Carl   Van    Vechten, 

$1.50;   Alfred  A.   Knopf. 
Music    and    Life,    by    Thomas    Whitney    Surrette, 

$1.25;    Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 
Old    Glass  and  How  to    Collect  It,    by  J.    Sydnev 

Lewis,    illus.   in  color,   etc.,    $3;    T.    B.   Lippin- 
cott Company. 
Old  Tavern  Signs,  an  excursion  in  the  history  of 

hospitality,  text  and  drawings  by  Fritz  Endell, 

limited  ed.,  $5;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Parks,  their  design,  equipment,  and  use,  by  George 

Burnap,   illus.,  $6;  J.   B.   Lippincott  Companv. 
Practical    Book    of    Architecture,    by    C.    Matlack 

Price,  illus.,  $6;  J.  B.  Lippincott   Company. 
aCv1CaiTBook  of  Ear,y  American  Arts  and  Crafts, 

by  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and  Abbot  Mc- 

Clure,  illus.  in  color,  etc,  $6;  J.  B.  Lippincott 

Company. 
Prints  and  Their  Makers,   edited  by  Fitzroy    Car- 

nngton,    illus.,    $3.50;    Houghton    Mifflin    Com- 
pany. 
Renaissance  Tombs  of  Rome,  bv  Davies,  illus.,  S6- 

E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co. 
Shakespeare  in  Pictorial  Art,  text  by  Malcolm  C 

Salaman,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $2.50;  Tohn  Lane 

Company. 

The/Ar\,0f  GeorSe  Frederick  Munn,  by  Margaret 
(-.  Munn  and  Mary  R.  Cabot,  S2.25;  E  P 
Dutton  &  Co. 

The    Art    of    Interior    Decoration,    bv    Emily    Bur- 

&  '(To  Gl"aCe  W0Od'  niuS"  $2';  Dodd'  Mead 

The  -A1*  of  L001^  at  Pictures,  by  Carl  H  P 
Thurston,  illus.,  $1.75;   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.      " 
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Official  Diplomatic  Documents  Relating  to  the  Out- 
break of  the  European  war.  edited  by  Edmund 
von  Mach,   $5;    Macmillan   Company. 

Patriots  in  the  Making,  by  Jonathan  F.  Scott, 
with  introduction  by  Myron  T.  Herrick,  $1.50; 

D.  Appleton    &    Co. 

Psychology  and  War,  by  Gustav  LeBon;  Macmil- 
lan Company. 

Ramaeker's  Cartoons,  by  Louis  Ramaeker,  $5 ; 
Doubledav,    Page  &  Co. 

Religion  in  Europe  and  the  World  Crisis,  by 
Charles  E.  Osborne,  $2.50;  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co. 

Slavs  of  the  War  Zone,  bv   W.   F.    Bailey,    $3.50; 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Termination  of  W'ar-Treaties  of  Peace,  by  Cole- 
man Phillipson,  $6;    E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Despatch  Rider,  by  Captain 
W.  H.    L.   Watson,  $1.25;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Anzac  Book,  written  and  illus.  by  the  men 
of  Anzac  at  Gallipoli,  edited  by  Captain  C.  E. 
W.   Bean,   $1.75;   Funk  &  Wagnalls   Companv. 

The  Backwash  of  War,  by  Ellen  N.  La  Motte,  $1; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Great  Decision,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl;  Macmil- 
lan  Company. 

The  Growth  of  a  Legend,  by  Fernand  Van  Lan- 
genhove,  $1.25;    G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Hope  of  the  Great  Community,  by  Josiah 
Royce,    S.    Sc,   $1 ;    Macmillan   Company. 

The  People  Who  Run,  by  Violetta  Turstan,  $1; 
G.  P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

The  Road  to  Liege,  the  path  of  crime,  by  Gus- 
tave  Somville,  $1;  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

The  Russian  Advance,  by  Stanley  W  ashburn ; 
Doubledav,  Page  &  Co. 

The  Soldier  Boy,  by  C.  Lewis  Hind,  75  cents; 
G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

The  Strategy  of  the  War,  by  Colonel  F.  N. 
Maude ;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  War  and  Humanity,  by  James  M.  Beck,  $1; 
G.  P.  Putnam's   Sons. 

The  War  and  the  Soul,  bv  Rev.  R_  T.  Campbell, 
$1.25;    Dodd,   Mead   &"Co. 

The  Wrack  of  the  Storm,  bv  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck, $1.50;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

They  Shall  Not  Pass!  by  Frank  H.  Simonds,  $1 
net;    Doubledav,    Page  &   Co. 

Tomorrow,  by  Hugo  Munsterberg,  $1;  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

Trenching  at  Gallipoli,  by  A.  John  Gallishaw, 
illus.,   $1.30;    Century   Company. 

War  Bread,  by  Edward  Evre  Hunt,  illus.,  $1.75; 
Henry   Holt   &   Co. 

With    the    Flying    Squadron,    by    Harold    Rosher, 

illus. ;    Macmillan   Company. 
With  the  Turks  in  Palestine,  by  Alexander  Aaron- 
sohn,     illus.,     $1.25;     Houghton    Mifflin     Com- 
pany. 


PYSCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

A  History  of  Mediaeval  Jewish  Philosophy,  by 
Isaac  Husik;  Macmillan  Company. 

Analytical  Psychology,  by  C.  G.  Jung,  edited  and 
trans,  bv  Constance  Long,  $3.50;  Moffat,  Yard 
&  Co. 

An  Interpretation  of  Nature  from  Aristotle  to 
Bergson,  by  J.  A.  Thompson;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

A  Realistic  Universe,  by  John  E.  Boodin;  Macmil- 
lan   Company. 
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The  Good   Side  of  Christian  Science,  by  Christian 

D.  Larson,  80  cents;  Edward  J.  Clode. 
The  Kingdom  of  the  Mind,  by  James  M.  Keniston, 

$1-23;    G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
The  Philosophy  of  William  James,  by  T.  Flournoy, 

trans,   by   Edwin    B.   Holt  and  William    TameV. 

Jr.,  $1.25;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
The    Power    of    Mental    Demand,    by    Herbert    Ed- 

w-ard  Law,  new  ed.,  with  an  additional  chapter 

on    the    psychology    of    efficiencv,    $1.25;    Paul 

Elder  &  Co. 
The    Psychology    of    Behavior,    bv    Dr.     Elizabeth 

Severn,  $1.50;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
The    Way,   by  James   Porter   Mills,    $1.25;   Edward 

J.    Clode. 
What    Right    Thinking    Will    Do,    by    Christian    D. 

Larson,  80  cents;  Edward  J.  Clode. 
Wit  and   Its  Relation  to  the  Unconscious,  by  Sig- 

mund  Freud,  authorized  trans,  bv  A.   A.  Brill, 

$2.50;   Moffat,   Yard  &  Co. 


EDUCATION. 

A  Chart  for  Diagnosing  Faults  in  Handwriting,  by 
Frank  N.  Freeman ;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

A  Study  of  Fairy  Tales,  by  Laura  F.  Kready; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Economy  in  Secondary  Education,  by  William  F. 
Russell,  35  cents;  Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 

Establishing  Industrial  Schools,  by  Harry  Bradley 
Smith;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Experimental  Education,  by  Frank  N.  Freeman, 
$1.30;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

First  Course  in  General  Science,  by  F.  D.  Barber, 
A.  M.,  M.  L.  Fuller,  M.  D.  I.,  M.  A.,  J.  L. 
Pricer,  A.  M-,  and  H.  W.  Adams,  B.  S.: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

How  to  Learn  Easily,  bv  George  Van  Ness  Dear- 
born, $1;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice,  by  Nora  At- 
wood,  60  cents;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Outlines  and  Suggestive  Methods  and  Devices  on 
the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Arithmetic,  by 
Franklin  P.  Hamm,  25  cents;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

The  Education  of  the  Ne'er-Do-Well,  by  William 
H.  Dooley,  60  cents;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

The  Gary  Plan,  the  conflict  between  the  new  and 
the  old  in  education,  by  Alice  Barrows  Fer- 
nandez, with  preface  by  William  A.  Wirt, 
illus.,  $1.50;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Measurement  of  Intelligence,  an  explanation 
of  the  Binet-Simon  intelligence  scale,  by  Lewis 
M.  Terman,  $1.50;  Complete  Test  Material,  50 
cents;   Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

The  Motivation  of  School  Work,  by  H.  B.  and  G. 
M.  Wilson,  $1.25;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Common  Branches,  by 
Frank  N.  Freeman,  $1.25;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 


BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

A  Classical  Dictionary  of  Hindu  Mythology  and 
Religion,  Geographv,  Historv,  and  Literature, 
by  John   Dowson,   $2.50;    E."  P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

A  Dictionary  of  Similes,  bv  Frank  J.  Wilstach, 
$2.50;    Little,    Brown    &    Co. 

An  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary-,  by  Paul 
Jones,  $3;  E.  P.  D-Jtton  &  Co. 

Every-Day  Words  and  Their  Uses,  by  Robert  P. 
Utter,  $1.25;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Medical  Dictionarv,  by  W.  B.  Drummond,  S3:  E. 
P.    Dutton   &'Co. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
by  eminent  authorities,  $3.50;  Dod3,  Mead 
&    Co. 

The  Encyclopaedia  of  Music,  by  eminent  authori- 
ties,  $3.50;    Dodd,    Mead   &  Co. 

Twenty-Five  Thousand"  Words  Frequently  Mispro- 
nounced, by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  $1.50;  Funk 
Wagnalls    Company. 

Workmanship  in  Words,  bj-  James  P.  Kelley,  $1; 
Little,    Brown    &    Co. 


HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Nurses,  by  Percy  M. 

Dawson,  M.   D.;  Macmillan  Company. 
Baldness,    its  cure,  prevention,    and    treatment,   bv 

Richard  W.   Muller;   E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co. 
Before  the  Baby  Comes,  by  Joseph  Brown  Cooke, 

M.    D...   illus.,    $1 ;   J.   B_    Lippincott    Company. 
Children's     Diseases:      for     Nurses,     by     Herman 

Schwartz,    M.    D.,    and    A.    S.    Glumgarten,    M. 

D. ;    Macmillan    Company. 
Feeding   the   Family,   by    Mary   Swartz    Rose,   illus., 

S2;  Macmillan  Company. 
Fight  for  Food,  by  Leon  A.  Congdon.  $1.25;  J.  B. 

Lippincott    Company. 
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Hay  Fever,  its  prevention  and  treatment,  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Hollopeter,  $1.25;  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company. 

Health  for  the  Middle-Aged,  by  Seymour  Taylor, 
50  cents;   Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 

Health  Stories  for  Little  Folks,  by  May  F.  Jones, 
illus.,  60  cents;  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 

How  to  Live  Long,  by  William  Lee  Howard,  M. 
D.,  SI;  Edward  J.   Clode. 

Materia  Medica  for  Nurses,  by  A.  S.  Blumgarten, 
M.  D..  second  revised  ed.,  $2.50;  Macmillan 
Company. 

Mechanisms  of  Character  Formations,  an  introduc- 
tion to  psychoanalysis,  by  William  A.  White, 
M.   D. ;    Macmillan  Company. 

Organic  Chemistry  for  Medical  Students,  by  Elmer 
V.  McCollum,  Ph.  D. ;  Macmillan  Company. 

Serums,  Vaccines,  and  Toxins  in  treatment  and 
diagnosis,  by  William  C.  Bosanquet  and  John 
W.  Eyre,  third  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged, 
$2.75;    Funk  &   Wagnalls  Company. 

Standards  of  Health  Insurance,  by  I-  M.  Rubinow, 
$1.50:    Henry  Holt   &   Co. 
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The  Health  of  the  Child,  by  O.  Hildesheim,  50 
cents;  Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 

The  Home  Care  of  Consumptives,  by  Roy  L. 
French,  $1 ;   G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Home-Making  Series,  by  Helen  Kinne  and 
Anna  M.  Cooley,  B.  S.,  new  vols.:  Food  and 
Health;  Clothing  and  Health;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Layman's  Book  of  Medicine,  with  special 
reference  to  social  workers,  by  Richard  C. 
Cabot,   $1.50;   Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 

The  Prevention  of  Common  Cold,  by  O.  K.  Wil- 
liamson, 50  cents;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

Throat  and  Ear  Trouble,  by  McLeod  Yearsley,  50 
cents;    Frederick  A.    Stokes    Company. 

BUSINESS. 

Advertising  and   Its   Mental   Laws,  by  Henry  Fos- 
ter Adams ;   Macmillan   Company. 
Approach  to  Business  Problems,  by  A.  Wilkin- 
son Shaw;  Harvard  University  Press. 

Business  Competition  and  the  Law,  by  Gilbert  H. 
Montague,  $1.25;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Fundamentals  of  Salesmanship,  by  Norris  A. 
Brisco,   SI. 50;   D.   Appleton  &.  Co. 

Retail  Buying,  by  Clifton  C.  Field,  $1;  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

Selling  Things,  by  O.  S.  Marden,  $1;  T.  Y. 
Crowell    Company. 

Short  Cuts  in  Figures,  by  A.  Frederick  Collins, 
$1;   Edward  J.    Clode. 

Talks  on  Business  Correspondence,  by  William 
Cushing  Bamburgh,  $1 ;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  Ambitious  Woman  in  Business,  by  Eleanor 
Gilbert,  illus.,  $1.50;  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany. 

The  Private  Secretary,  by  Edward  Jones  Kilduff, 
illus.,  $1.20;   Century  Company. 

Training  for  the  Newspaper  Trade,  by  Don  C. 
Seitz,   illus.,  $1.25;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Training  for  the  Street  Railway  Business,  by  C.  B. 
Fairchild,  Jr.,  illus.,  $1.25;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

Vocational  Psychology,  by  Harry  Levi  Holling- 
worth;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

What  Every  Business  Man  Should  Know,  by  L.  C. 
Kearney,  $1.60;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Around  the  Year  in  the  Garden,  by  Frederick  F. 

Rockwell,    illus.,    $1.50;    Macmillan    Company. 
Experimental  and  Agricultural  Botany,  by  Mel.  T. 

Cook,  illus.,  $1.50;  J.   B.   Lippincott  Company. 
Greenhouse    Construction    and    Heating,    by    David 

Lumsden,  illus.,  $1.75;  Macmillan  Company. 
Principles    of    Feeding    Farm    Animals,    by    Sleeter 

Bull;    Macmillan  Company. 
School    Gardening,    by    Kary    C.    Davis,    $1;    J.    B. 

Lippincott   Company. 
The  Potato,  by  Arthur  W.   Gilbert,  Ph.  D.,  $1.75; 

Macmillan    Company. 
The    Rural    Manual    Series,    new    vols.:    A    Manual 

of  Fruit  Diseases,  by  Lex  R.  Hesler  and  Her- 
bert H.  Whetzel;  The  Pruning  Manual,  by  L. 

H.    Bailey,    eighteenth    ed.,    revised    and    reset; 

A    Manual     of    Dairy     Products,     by     W.    A. 

Stocking,   Jr.;    each    illus.,    per  vol.,    $2;    Mac- 
millan   Company. 
The    Rural    Text-Book    Series,    new    vols.:    Animal 

Breeding,  by  B.  F.  Mumford;  Field  Crops  for 

the     Cotton-Belt,     by     James     Oscar     Morgan; 

The    Feeding   of   Animals,   by   W.    H.    Jordan; 

Dairy    Farming,    by    C.    H.    Eckles    and    G.    F. 

Warren;    Macmillan  Company. 
The    Standard    Cyclopedia    of    Horticulture,    edited 

by  L.  H.  Bailey,  new  ed.,  6  vols.,  illus.,  Vol. 

V.,  P-R,  each  $6;   Macmillan  Company. 
The     Strawberry    in     North     America,    by    S.    W. 

Fletcher,    illus.,   $1.75;    Macmillan    Company. 
Tropical    Agriculture,    by    Earley    Vernon    Wilcox, 

illus.,  $2.50;    D.   Appleton  &   Co. 


WOMEN  AND  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Canning^  and    Preserving,    by    Ola    Powell,    illus., 

$1.75 ;   J.    B.   Lippincott   Company. 
Clothing    for    Women,    its    selection,    design,    and 

construction,  by  Laura  I.  Baldt,  illus.  in  color, 

$2;  J.  B.    Lippincott  Company. 
"Dame    Curtsey's"    Book  of  Hints   to  Housewives, 

by  Elh-e  Howell   Glover,  75  cents;   A.   C.    Mc- 

Clurg   &   Co. 
Games    and    Parties    for    Children,    by    Grace    Lee 

Davidson,    $1;    Little,    Brour.    &    Co. 
How    to    Be    Well    Dressed,    by    Belle    Armstrong 

Whitney,  illus.,  $2.50;  Good  Health  Publishing 

Company. 
Motherhood,   by   C.    Gasquoine   Hartley,   $2;    Dodd. 

Mead  &   Co. 
Mrs.    Norton's  Cook  Book,  by  Mrs.   T.  Y.   Norton, 

$2.50;   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 


Needlework  Without  Specimens,  by  E.  P.  and  C. 
A.    Claydon,   $1.50;    E.   P.    Dutton  &   Co. 

One  Thousand  Shorter  Ways  Around  the  House, 
by  Mae  Savell  Croy,  $1.50;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  Home  and  the  Family,  in  connection  with  the 
Home-Making  Series,  by  Helen  Kinne  and 
Anna  M.  Cooley,   B.   S.;    Macmillan  Company. 

The  Modern  Knitting  Book,  by  Flora  Klickmann, 
illus.,  75  cents;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

The  Mother  and  Her  Child,  bv  William  S.  and 
Lena  K.  Sadler,  illus.,  $1.50;  A.  C.  McClurg 
&   Co. 

The  Mothercraft  Manual,  bv  Mary  L.  Read,  illus., 
$1.25;   Little,   Brown   &   Co. 

The  Myrtle  Reed  Cook  Book,  $1.50;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

The  Worth  of  a  Girl,  by  Bertha  P.  King.  25 
cents;  T.  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

SPORTS  AND  GAMES. 

Football     Days,     by    William    H.     Edwards,    illus., 

$2.50;    Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
Golf  for  Women,  bv  a  woman  golfer,  illus.,  $2.50; 

Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
The    Camera    Man,    with    practical    suggestions    for 

the    amateur,    by    Francis    A.     Collins,     illus., 

$1.30;    Century  Company. 
The  Complete  Auction  Player,  by  Florence  Irwin, 

51.50^  G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS— SOCIOLOGY, 
ECONOMICS,  POLITICS. 

A  Brief  History  of  Panics  and  Their  Periodical 
Occurrence  in  the  United  States,  by  Clement 
Juglar,  trans,  and  edited,  with  introduction, 
by  DeCourcy  W.  Thorn,  third  ed.,  $1.25;  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Addresses  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  with  intro- 
duction by  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  $1;  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Agricultural  Economics,  by  Edwin  C.  Nourse;  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press. 

A  Handbook  of  Natural  Taxation,  by  C.  B.  Fille- 
brown,  with  portraits,  $1.50;  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co. 

A  History'  of  the  Presidency,  with  an  added  ac- 
count of  the  election  of  1912,  by  Edward 
Stanwood,  new  ed.,  2  vols.,  $4.50;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

Caribbean  Interests  of  the  United  States,  by  Ches- 
ter Lloyd  Jones,  $2.50;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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Community,  a  sociological  study,  by  R.  M.  Mac- 
Iver;  Macmillan  Company. 

Competition,  by  H.  G.  Wood;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East,  by  Stanley 
K.   Hornbeck,   $3;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Criminal  Sociology,  by  Enrico  Ferri,  trans,  by 
Joseph  I.  Kelly  and  John  Lisle,  $5;  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Distributive  Justice,  the  right  and  wrong  of  our 
present  distribution  of  wealth,  by  John  A. 
Ryan,    D.  D-,  $1.50;   Macmillan  Company. 

Economic  and  Social  History  of  Europe,  1750- 
1914,  by  Frederic  Austin  Ogg;  Macmillan 
Company. 

English  Influence  on  the  United  States,  by  W. 
Cunningham,  D.  D.,  $1.50;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Exercises  and  Questions  in  Money  and  Banking, 
by  Harold  G.  Moulton;  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 

Exercises  in  Current  Economics,  by  Walton  H. 
Hamilton;   University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Exporting  to  Latin  America,  by  Ernst  B.  Fil- 
singer,  with  foreword  by  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe, 
$3;   D.  Appleton  &   Co. 

Hesitations,  the  American  crisis  and  the  war,  by 
W.  Morton  Fullerton,  $1.25;  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co. 

How  the  World  Makes  Its  Living,  by  Logan  Grant 
McPherson,   $2;    Century  Company. 

Industrial  Idealism  in  Practice,  by  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell,  $1.50;  Macmillan  Company. 

In  Slums  and  Society,  by  Rev.  Tames  Adderley, 
$1.50;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Investments,  by  Edward  S.  Mead,  $5;  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

Making  Men  at  Ford's,  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  illus., 
75   cents;    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

Mediation,  Investigation,  and  Arbitration  in  In- 
dustrial Disputes,  by  George  E.  Barnett  and 
David   A.    McCabe,    $1.25;   D.   Appleton  &   Co. 

Military  and  Naval  America,  by  Captain  H.  S. 
Kerrick,  illus.,  $2;   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Mutual  Aid,  a  factor  of  evolution,  by  P.  Kropot- 
kin,  new  and  cheaper  ed.,  $1.25;  Alfred  A. 
Knopf. 

Our  Eastern  Question,  by  Thomas  F.  Millard, 
illus.,  $3;   Century  Company. 

Plain  Facts  About  Mexico,  by  George  J.  Hagar, 
50  cents;    Harper  &  Brothers. 

Planning  for  Rural  and  Industrial  Communities,  by 
Charles  S.  Bird,  Jr.,  $1.50;  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

Political  and  Literary  Essays,  III,  by  the  Earl  of 
Cromer;  Macmillan  Company. 

Politics,  by  Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  trans,  from 
the  German  by  Blanche  Dugdale  and  Torben 
de  Bille,  with  introduction  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Arthur  James  Balfour,  with  American  fore- 
word by  A.  Lawrence  Lowells,  2  vols.,  $7; 
Macmillan    Company. 

Principles  of  Railroad  Transportation,  by  Emory 
R.  Johnson  and  T.  W.  Van  Metre,  illus., 
$2.50;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Problems  and  Exercises  in  Economics,  by  Harry- 
Gordon  Hayes,  Ph.  D. ;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Property  and  Society,  by  A.  A.  Bruce,  50  cents; 
A.    C.    McClurg  &    Co. 

Review  of  the  History  of  the  Working  Classes  in 
France,  by  Matilde  Wergeland;  University  of 
Chicago    Press. 


Self-Government  in  Russia,  by  Paul  Ytnogradoff, 
$1.25;  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

Slavery  of  Prostitution,  a  plea  for  emancipation, 
by  Maud  E.  Minor,  $1-50;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Social  Life  in  England,  1750-1850,  by  F.  J. 
Foakes-Jackson,   $1.50;    Macmillan    Company. 

Social  Rule,  by  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  $1;  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Society's  Misfits,  by  Madeleine  Z.  Doty,  illus., 
SI. 25;    Century    Company. 

Sociological  Jurisprudence,  by  Roscoe  Pound; 
Macmillan    Company. 

Some  Legal  Phases  of  Corporate  Financing  and 
Reorganization,  by  Francis  Lynde  Stetson, 
James  Byrne,  Paul  D.  Cravath,  George  W. 
Wickersham,  Gilbert  H.  Montague,  George  S. 
Coleman,  and  William  D.  Guthrie,  $2.50;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

State  Government  in  the  United  States,  by  Arthur 
N.  Holcombe;   Macmillan  Company. 

The  Citizen  and  Society,  by  Norman  Angell,  $  1 ; 
G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

The  Conditions  of  Labor  in  American  Industries, 
by  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Edgar  Sydenstricker, 
$1.75 ;    Funk    &    Wagnalls    Company. 

The  Dublin  Insurrection,  by  James  Stephens, 
$1.25;  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Elements  of  International  Law,  by  George  B. 
Davis,  fourth  ed.,  revised,  $3;  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

The  Essence  of  Democracy,  by  Julia  H.  Gulliver, 
$  1 ;   G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

The  Farm  Mortgage  Handbook,  by  Kingman  Nott 
Robins,  $1.25  net;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

The  Government  of  American  Cities,  by  William 
Bennett  Munro,  new  ed.;  Macmillan  Company. 

The  History  of  the  Fabian  Societv,  by  Edward 
R.  Pease,  $1-75;  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Intelligence  of  Woman,  by  W.  L.  George, 
$1.25;    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  Long  Road  of  Woman's  Memory,  by  Jane 
Addams,  $1.25;   Macmillan  Company. 

The  Macmillan  Standard  Library,  new  vols.:  Vio- 
lence and  the  Labor  Movement,  by  Robert 
Hunter;  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  and  the  Prob- 
lems of  Democracy,  by  Henry  C.  Vedder; 
Democracy  and  Race  Friction,  by  John  Moffat 
Mecklin;  The  Farmer  of  Tomorrow,  by  Fred- 
erick Irving  Anderson;  Wage-Earning  Women, 
by  Annie  Marion  MacLean;  Progressivism — 
and  After,  by  William  English  Walling;  per 
vol.,   50  cents;    Macmillan   Company. 

The  Meaning  of  Money,  by  Hartley  Withers, 
$1.25;    E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Nemesis  of  Docility,  by  Edmond  G.  A. 
Holmes,  $1.75;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Panama  Canal  and  Commerce,  by  Emory  R. 
Johnson,    illus.,   $2;   D.   Appleton  &   Co. 

The  People's  Credit,  by  Oswald  Stoll;  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  Woodrow 
Wilson,   50  cents;   Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  by  Yetta  Scheftel, 
$2;    Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 

The  Teaching  of  Government,  report  to  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Instruction;  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Tide  of  Immigration,  by  Frank  Julian  Warne, 
illus.,    $2.50;    D.    Appleton    &    Co. 

Universal  Military  Education,  by  Lucien  Howe,  M. 
D„  $1;    G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

War,  Peace,  and  the  Future,  by  Ellen  Key,  $1.50; 
G.   P.   Putnam's    Sons. 

What's  the  Matter  with  Mexico?  by  Casper  Whit- 
ney ;    Macmillan    Company. 

Wilson  and  the  Issues,  by  George  Creel,  60  cents; 
Century  Company. 
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Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  edited  by 
Richard  Linthicum;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Women  Workers  and  Society,  by  Annie  M.  Mac- 
Lean,  50  cents;  A.    C.   McClurg  &  Co. 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

A  Life  of  Nelson,  by  Robert  Southey,  new  ed., 
with  introduction  by  Henry  Newbolt,  illus.  in 
color  by  McCormick,  $1.75;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

The  Control  of  Hunger  in  Health  and  Disease,  by 
Anton  J.  Carlson;  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 

The  Essays  and  Plays  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
limited  autographed  and  illus.  ed.;  The  Es- 
says, 10  vols.,  $50;  The  Plays,  9  vols.,  $45; 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Home  Poets,  comprising:  Burns;  Emerson; 
Harte;  Holmes ;  Keats ;  Longfellow ;  Lowell ; 
Scott ;  Tennyson ;  Whitticr ;  per  vol.,  $2.50 ; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Iliad,  trans,  by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  new 
Riverside  popular  ed.,  illus.,  $1.50;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

The  Novels  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
Riverside  pocket  ed.,  9  vols.,  with  photo- 
gravure frontispieces,  per  vol.,  $1.75;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 

The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Henry  James,  me- 
morial ed.,  2  vols.,  with  a  photogravure  repro- 
duction of  the  Sargent  portrait  of  Mr.  James, 
$2.50;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Works  of  Dostoevsky,  comprising:  The 
Brothers  Karamazov;  Crime  and  Punishment; 
The  Idiot;  The  Possessed;  A  Raw  Youth; 
House  of  the  Dead;  The  Insulted  and  In- 
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stance Garnett,  per  vol.,  $2;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Works  of  Ivan  Turgenev,  new  ed.,  com- 
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Plantation  Bird  Legends,  by  Martha  Young,  illus., 

$1.50;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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illus.,  $1.75;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
The    Book    of    Forestry,    by    Frederick    F.    Moon, 

illus.,  $1.75;    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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Henry    C.     Merwin,    illus.,    $1.50;    A.    C.     Mc- 
Clurg  &   Co. 
The    Life    of    the    Grasshopper,    and    The    Life    of 

the  Caterpillar,   by  J.    Henri   Fabre,   trans,    by 

Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  each  illus.,  per 

vol.,  $1.50;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
The    Moose    Book,    by    Samuel    Merrill,    $3;    E.    P. 

Dutton  &  Co. 
The  Story  of  Scotch,  by  Enos  A.   Mills,   50  cents; 

Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 
Through  the  Year  with  Thoreau,  by  Henry  David 

Thoreau,     edited    and    illus.     by    Herbert    W. 
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Chapman   Andrews,  illus.,   $2.50;    D.    Appleton 
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Aircraft  of  Today,  by  Charles  C.  Turner,  illus., 
$1.50;   J.   B.   Lippincott  Company. 

All  About  Inventions  and  Discoveries,  by  F.  A. 
Talbot,  illus.,  $1.50;  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany. 

A  Manual  of  the  Common  Invertebrate  Animals, 
by  Henry  Sherring  Pratt,  illus.,  $3.50;  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co. 

A  Short  History  of  Science,  by  W.  T.  Sedgwick 
and  H.  W.  Tyler;  Macmillan  Company. 

Aviation,  by  Paul  Painleve,  trans,  by  Felbt  Os- 
wald,  sixth  ed.;   Macmillan  Company. 

Chemical  Discoveries  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
by  Sir  William  Titden;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Flying  Men  and  Their  Machines,  by  Winchester, 
$3;   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Introduction  to  the  Development  and  Theory  of 
Telephone  Apparatus,  by  George  D.  Sbepard- 
son,  $3;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Learning  to  Fly,  by  Graham  White  and  Harry 
Harper;  Macmillan  Company. 

Masters  of  Space,  by  Walter  K.  Towers,  illus., 
$1.25;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Model  Aeroplanes  and  Their  Motors,  by  George 
A.  Cavanagh,  illus.,  $1;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

Submarines  and  Sea  Power,  by  C.  W.  Domville- 
Fife,   illus.,    $2.25;   J.   B.    Lippincott   Company. 

The  Book  of  Electricity,  by  A.  Frederick  Collins, 
illus.,   $1;   D.   Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Probabilities  and  Its 
Application  to  Frequency  Curves  and  Statis- 
tical Methods,  by  Arne  Fisher,  F.  S.  S.,  Vol. 
II;    Macmillan  Company. 

The  Organism  as  a  Whole,  from  a  physico-chem- 
ical viewpoint,  by  Jacques  Loeb,  $2;  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 


RELIGION. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  by  various 
writers,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Dummelow, 
new  ed.;  Macmillan  Company. 

A  General  View  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Bible,  by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.  D.,  new 
ed.,  $3-50:    Macmillan  Company. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  Chrono- 
logically Arranged,  by  Harlan  Creelman,  Ph. 
D.,   $2.50;   Macmillan   Company. 

Are  You  Human?  by  William  DeWitt  Hyde; 
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Aspects  of  the  Infinite  Mystery,  by  George  A. 
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Folk-Lore  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Sir  James  G. 

Frazer;  Macmillan  Company. 
Gleanings    from   Old    Shaker  Journals,    an    account 

of   the    Shakers    and    their    ways,    compiled    by 

Clara    Endicott    Sears,   illus.,   $1.25;    Houghton 

Mifflin  Company. 
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Maitra,  with  introduction  by  G.  K 
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son,  $1;  T.  Y.  Crowe!!   Coropan>. 
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Some  Outlines  of  the  Religion  of  Experience,  by 
Horace  J.  Bridges,  $1.50;  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Death  of  a  Nation,  by  Abraham  Yohannan, 
illus.,  $1;   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Christian  Ministry  and  Social  Problems,  by 
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by  Camden  M.  Coburn,  $2.50;  Funk  &  Wag- 
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The  Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha,  or  review  of  the 
different  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy,  by 
Madhava  Acharya,  trans,  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M. 
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A  Little  Book  in  C  Major,  by  H.  L.  Mencken,  50 
cents;  John  Lane  Company. 

A  Manual  on  Explosives,  by  Albert  R.  J.  Ramsey 
and  H.  Claude  Weston,  illus.,  $1;  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co.;  $1. 

A  Polity  for  the  Empire,  by  J.  H.  Morgan;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

Arms  and  Armor,  by  Guy  F.  Laking,  2  vols., 
illus. ;    Macmillan    Company. 

A  Short  History  of  the  United  States  Navy,  by 
Captain  George  R.  Clark,  William  O.  Stevens, 
and  others,  new  ed.,  illus.,  $3;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott   Company. 

By  Haunted  Waters,  by  P.  A.  Talbot;  Macmillan 
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Walter  S.  Harris,  $1.50;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons". 

Cotton,  by  Thomas  Woodhouse;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

English  Literature,  from  Widsith  to  the  Death 
of  Chaucer,  by  Allen  Rogers  Benham,  Ph.  D.. 
$2.50;   Yale  University  Press. 

Games  and  Parties  for  Children,  by  Grace  Lee 
Davison,    $1;    Little,   Brown  &  Co. 
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Hamlin   Fitch,   illus.,   $1.50;    Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
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Hospital  Accounting  and  Statistics,  by  W.  V.  S. 
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How  We  Elected  Lincoln,  by  A.  J.  Dittenboefer, 
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Human  Animals,  by  Frank  Hamel,  $2.40;  Fred- 
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3  vols.,   $3.75;    G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons. 

Life  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  by  Commander 
Ralph  Earle,  with  introduction  by  Franklin 
Roosevelt,   illus.,  $1.50;  G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

Metal-Working,  by  J.  C.  Pearson,  60  cents;  E.  P. 
Dutton    &    Co. 


Apauk:  Caller  of  Buffalo,  by  James  W.  Schultz, 
$1.25;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

A  Picture  Birthday  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls,  se- 
lected quotations,  by  Frank  Cole,  illus.; 
T.    Y.    Crowell    Company. 

Archer  and  the  "Prophet,"  by  Edna  A.  Brown, 
illus.,  $1.20;  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany. 

Bob  Hazard,  Dam  Builder,  by  Carl  Brandt,  illus., 
$1;    Reilly  &   Britton  Company. 
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Dunlap  Cather,  illus.,  $1.25 ;  Century  Com- 
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Washington  Irving 


Cover  Design  from  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Milk  Production  Cost  Accounts,  by  Carl  W.  Lar- 
son;   Columbia   University   Press. 

Mohammedan  Laws  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  by 
Ahmed   Shukri;    Columbia  University   Press. 

Obvious  Adams,  by  Robert  R.  UpdegrarT,  50  cents; 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

On  the  Writing  of  English,  by  George  T.  Warner, 
$1.50;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Oscar  Wilde's  Works,  Ravenna  ed.,  new  vol.: 
Vera,  or.  The  Nihilists,  together  with  The 
Soul  of  Man  Under  Socialism,  and  Miscel- 
lanies, $1.25;   G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Studies  in  Forensic  Psychiatry,  by  Bernard  Glueck, 
$2.50;    Little,    Brown    &    Co. 

Talks  on  Business  Correspondence,  by  William 
Cushing  Bamburgh,  $1;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


Cover  Design  from  Harper  &  Brothers. 


The  Mother  and  Her  Child,  by  William  S.  Sadlei, 

M.    D.,    and    Lena    K.    Sadler,    M.    D.,    illus., 

$1.50;    A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co. 
The  Motorists'  Almanac  for   1917,  edited  and  com- 
piled     by      William      Leavitt      Stoddard,      $1 ; 

Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 
The    Navy    as    a    Fighting    Machine,    by    Rear-Ad- 

miral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  $2;  Charles  Scribner's 

Sons. 
The  Sexes  in    Science  and  History,  by  Eliza  Burt 

Gamble,    $1.50;    G.    P.   Putnam's    Sons. 
The    Soldier's   Catechism,   compiled   by    Captains   F. 

C.    Bolles  and   E.    C.   Jones  and    Lieutenant  J. 

S.  Upham,  with  introduction  by  Major-General 

Hugh    L.    Scott,    illus.,    $1;    Doubleday,    Page 

&    Co. 
The     Sonnets     of     Shakespeare,     Variorium      ed., 

edited    by    Raymond   M.    Alden,    $6;    Houghton 

Mifflin  Company. 
The  Story  of  the  Cigarette,  by  William  W.  Young, 

illus.,    $1.25;    D.   Appleton   &   Co. 


Cover  Design  from  I.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


The  World  for  Sale,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  illus., 
$1.35;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Types  of  News  Writing,  by  Willard  Grosvenor 
Bleyer,  Ph.  D.,  $1.40;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Workmanship  in  Words,  by  James  P  KeUev  Si- 
Little,    Brown    &    Co.  ' 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

About  Harriet,  by  Clara  Whitehill  Hunt,  $125- 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  by  Florence 
Edith  Storer,  50  cents;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

A  Child's  Pilgrim's  Progress",  by  H.  G.  Tunnicliff, 
illus.  in  color,  75  cents;  T.  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany. 

A  College  Girl,  by  Mrs.   George  de  Home  Vaizev 

a    » '  '"  c-°l0r'  $1-25;   G"    P-   Putnam's  Sons. 

A  Nursery  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Lucy 
Lombardi  Barber,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  by  Edith 
Duggan,  $2;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company 


Picture    Birthday    Book    for    Girls    and    Boys,    by 

Frank    Cole,    illus.    in    color,    50    cents;    T.    Y. 

Crowell   Company. 
Pilgrims  of  Today,    bv   Mary  H.   Wade,  illus     SI- 

Little,    Brown   &    Co. 
Rinkitink  in  Oz,  by  L.  Frank  Baum,  illus.  in  color 

etc.,    $1.25;    Reilly   &   Britton   Company. 
Robinson    Crusoe,    by    Daniel    DeFoe,   complete  ed. 

illus.     by     Gordon     Robinson,     $  1 .25 ;     T.     y! 

Crowell  Company. 
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by  LADY  GREGORY 

Cover  Design  from  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Boys*    Book    of    Pirates,    by    Henry    Gilbert,    illus., 

$1.50;  T.   Y.   Crowell  Company. 
Boys'    Life   of    Lord    Kitchener,    by    Harold    F.    B. 

Wheeler,  illus.,  $1.50;  T.  Y.  Crowell  Companv. 
Cecily  and  the  Wide  World,  by   Elizabeth  F.    Cor- 

bett,   $1.40;    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Daddy    Gander    Rhymes,    by    Maude    M.    Hankins, 

illus.    by    Walker,    50    cents;    T.    W.    Crowell 

Company. 
Drake  of  Troop  One,  by  Isabel  Hornibrook,  illus., 

$1.25;    Little,    Brown   &   Co. 
Elizabeth     Fry:     The    Angel     of    the     Prisons,     by 

Laura   E.    Richards,    illus.,    $1.25;    D.   Appleton 

&    Co. 
Fairy   Operettas,  by  Laura  E.    Richards,  illus.,   $1; 

Little,    Brown  &   Co. 
Forest    Friends,    by    Royal    Dixon,    illus.    in    color, 

$1.35 ;    Frederick   A.    Stokes    Company. 
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Cover  Design  from  Harper  &  Brothers. 


Heroes  of  the  Great  War,  or,  Winning  the  Vic- 
toria Cross,  by  G.  A.  Leask,  illus.,  $1.50; 
T.  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

Hollow  Tree  Nights  and  Days,  being  a  continua- 
tion of  the  stories  about  the  Hollow  Tree  and 
Deeps  Woods  People,  by  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine,  illus.,  $1.50;  Harper  &   Brothers. 

In  Khaki  for  the  King,  a  tale  of  the  Great  War, 
by  Escott  Lynn,  illus.  in  color,  $1.50;  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

Isabel  Carleton's  Year,  by  Margaret  Ashmun, 
illus.,    $1.25 ;    Macmillan    Company. 

Jitny  and  the  Boys,  by  Bennet  Copplestone,  $1.50; 
E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

June,  by  Edith  Barnard  Delano,  illus.,  $1.25; 
Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 

La  Salle,  by  Louise  Seymour  Hasbrouck,  illus.,  50 
cents ;    Macmillan   Company. 

Left  Guard  Gilbert,  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour, 
illus.,   $1.25;    Dodd,    Mead   &   Co. 


Cover  Design  from  Henry  Holt   &  Co. 


Sarah  Brewster's  Relatives,  by  Elia  W.  Peattie, 
illus.,    $1;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Stories  About  Bears,  by  Lillian  Gask,  illus  in 
color,    $1;    T.    Y.    Crowell    Company. 

Stories  to  Tell  Little  Ones,  by  Sara  Cone  Bryant, 
$1.50;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Story  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  by  Henry  Gilbert, 
illus.,    $1.50;    T.    Y.    Crowell   Company. 

The  Banner  of  the  White  Horse,  by  Clarence 
Marsh   Case,   $1;   Charles   Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Bedtime  Story-Books,  by  Thornton  W.  Bur- 
gess, new  vols.:  The  Adventures  of  Old  Man 
Coyote;  The  Adventures  of  Pricey  Porky; 
each  illus.,  per  vol.,  50  cents;  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Shenandoah,  by  Byron  A. 
Dunn,   illus.,    $1.10;    A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co. 

The  Boy  Settler,  or,  Terrv  in  the  New  West,  by 
Edwin  L.   Sabin,   $1;   T.   Y.   Crowell  Company. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Firemen,  by  Irving  Crump, 
illus.,    $1.25;    Dodd,    Mead    &    Co. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Mechanical  Models,  by  Wil- 
liam B.  Stout,  illus.,  $1.50;  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

The  Children's  Own  Story  Book,  by  Norma  B. 
Carson  and  Florence  E.  Bright,  illus.  in  colo>', 
etc.,    $1;    Reilly  &   Britton    Company. 

The  Goop  Encyclopedia,  containing  every  child's 
every  fault,  by  Gelett  Burgess,  ilius.  by  the 
author.    $1.25;    Frederick  A.    Stokes    Company. 
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ARCHITECTURE 

C.  MATLACK.  PRICE 


Cover  Design  from  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


Liberty    Hall,    by    Florence    H.    Winterburn,    illus., 

$1.25;  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Little  White  Fox  and  His  Arctic  Friends,  by  Roy 

J.     Snell,     illus.     in     color,     75     cents;     Little, 

Brown    &    Co. 
Marjorie's  Literary  Dolls,  by  Patten  Beard,  illus., 

$1.25;    Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 
Merry  Animal  Tales,   a  book  of  old   fables  in  new 

dresses,   by   Madge  A.   Bighain,  illus.   in  color, 

etc.,    75   cents;    Little,    Brown  &   Co. 
Morning   Face,    by    Gene    Stratton    Porter;    Double- 
day,    Page  &   Co. 
Mother   West   Wind    "How"    Stories,   by   Thornton 

W.   Burgess,  illus.  in  color,    SI:  Little,    Brown 

&  Co. 
Nursery    Rhymes     from    Mother     Goose,     illus.    by 

Grace     G.     Drayton,     $1;     Charles     Scribner's 

Sons. 
Old,  Old,  Tales  from  the  Old,  Old,  Book,  by  Nora 

Archibald     Smith,     illus.,      $1.50;      Doubleday 

Page  &  Co. 
Phyllis     McPhilemy,     a     school     story,     by     Mary 

Baldwin,   illus.    in   color,    $1.50;    E.   P.    Dutton 

&  Co. 


Cover  Design  from  George  H.  Doran  Co. 


The  Graymouse  Family,  by  Nellie  M.  Leonard,  50 

cents;    T.    Y.    Crowell    Company. 
The  Great    Dot    Mystery,  by   Clifford    L.    Sherman, 

illus.,  $1;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The   Greymouse  Family,   the  adventures  of  "Uncle 

"Squeaky"    and    "Limpy    Toes,"    by    Nellie    M. 

Leonard,    illus.    by    Walker,    50    cents;    T.    Y. 

Crowell    Company. 
The    Key    to    Betsy's    Heart,    by    Sara    Noble    Ives, 

illus.,    $1.25;    Macmillan    Company. 
The    Madness   of   Philip,    and    other    tales  of  child- 
hood,   by    Josephine    Daskam    Bacon,    new    ed., 

illus.    by    F.    Y.    Cory,    $1.25;    D.    Appleton    & 

Co. 
The     Quest     of    the    Golden     Valley,     by    Belmore 

Browne,   illus.,   $1.25;   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
The     Rose     Child,     by    Johanna     Spyri,     trans,     by 

Helen     B.     Dole,     illus.     in    color    by    Charles 

Copeland,    50   cents;    T.    Y.    Crowell    Company. 
The  Story  of  the  United  States,   By  Marie  Louise 

Herdman,   illus.    in  color,    $2.50;    Frederick  A. 

Stokes   Company. 
The  Strange    Gray    Canoe,   by    Paul    G.    Tomlinson, 

illus.,   $1.25;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
The   Trail   of  the  Pearl,   by  Garrard  Harris,  illus., 

$1;    Harper  &    Brothers. 
This    Way    to    Christmas,    by    Ruth    Sawyer,    with    x 

frontispiece,    $1 ;    Harper    &    Brothers. 


Cover  Design  from  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Three  in  a  Camp,  by  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith,  illus., 

$1.20;    Little,    Brown    &    Co. 
Tom    Wickham,     Corn    Grower,    by    Carl    Brandt, 

illus.,    $1;    Reilly   &    Britton    Company. 
Wonder    Tales    Retold,    written   and   illus.    in   color 

by  Katharine  Pyle,  $1.35;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Worth    While    People,    by    F.    J.    Gould,    illus.,    75 

cents ;    Harper    &    Brothers. 
Young    People's    Story   of    Massachusetts,    by    Her- 

schel    Williams,    illus.,    $1.25;    Dodd,    Mead    & 

Co. 


November  18,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.50. 

Witli  over  one  hundred  decorations  and  illustra- 
tions by  Louis  Rhead. 

Uncle  Sams  Outdoor  Magic.  By  Percy  Keese 
1-itzhugh.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.25 
net. 

The   story   of   reclamation. 

A   Dictionary    of   Similes.      By    Frank  J.    Wil- 
stach.      Boston:    Little,    Brown    &    Co.;    $2.50    net. 
A   collection    of  over    15,000   similes. 

The    Whale    and    the    Grasshopper.      By    Seu- 
mas  O'Brien.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;   $1.35 
let. 
I    Some    new   Irish    fables. 

1    Master    Simon's    Garden.      By    Cornelia    Meigs. 
New  York:   The   Macmillan   Company;    $1.25. 
A  novel. 

The     Intelligence     of     Woman.      By     W.     L. 
Jeorge.      Boston:    Little,    Brown  &   Co.;   $1.25    net. 
i  I    Essays   on   feminism. 

The  Hungry  Stones  and  Other  Stories.  By 
iabindranath  Tagore.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
an    Company;    $1.35. 

Some  popular  stories   from   India. 

Salt-Water  Poems  and  Ballads.  By  John 
tfasefield.      New    York:    The   Macmillan    Company; 

With    many    illustrations   by    Charles   Pears. 

The     AVay     of     the     Stars.      Bv     E.     Hershev 
>neatli,    Ph.    D.,    LL.    D.,    George    Hodges,    D.    L>., 
I  CL.   D.,   and    Henry   Hallam   Tweedy,    M.   A.      New 
\'ork:  The  Macmillan  Company;   75  cents  net. 
■    Issued  in  the  King's  Highway  Series. 

J,    The    Darling    and    Other    Stories.      By    Anton 

1   "hekhov.      New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company; 

11.50. 

If    Translated  from  the  Russian. 

Hatchways.       By      Ethel      Sedgwick.       Boston? 
!  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.40  net. 
A  novel. 

Kinsmen.     By   Percival  J.   Cooney.     New  York: 
jcorge   H.    Doran   Company;    $1.50    net. 
A  novel. 

I      Friendship     and     Other     Poems.      By     B.     H. 

\adal.     New  York:  Robert  J.  Shores;  $1  net. 
I     A  volume  of  verse. 

(     The   Inner  Life.      By   Rufus   M.   Jones,   A.    M., 
Att.  D.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1, 
A  view  of  the  interior  world. 

I     The     Snow-Burner.      By     Henry     Oyen.      New 
I  i*ork:    George  H.    Doran    Company;   $1.25    net. 
B^A  novel. 


Morning  Face.  By  Gene  Stratton- Porter.  New 
York:    Doubleday,    Page  &  Co.;   $2  net. 

A  finely  illustrated  book  about  animals.  For 
little  children. 

Half-True    Stories.      By    Stanton    Davis    Kirk- 
ham.     San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
Illustrated  stories  for  little  children. 

The  Last   Ditch.     By  Will  Levington  Comfort. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Light  of  the  Spirit.  By  Christian  D. 
Larson.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;  $1   net. 

A  book  of  "New  Thought." 


The   Vermilion    Box.      By   E.    V.    Lucas. 
York:   George  H.   Doran   Company:   $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 


New 


Cover  Design    from    Edward   J.    Clode. 


Local    Color.      By   Irvin    S.    Cobb.      New   York: 
George  H.    Doran    Company;    $1.35   net. 
Ten  short  stories. 

The  Lion's   Share.      By  Arnold   Bennett.     New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.50  net. 
A  novel. 

Fibble.  D.  D.!     By  Irvin  S.   Cobb.     New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.20  net. 
Some  adventures  of  a  curious  clergyman. 

The    Shining    Adventure.       Ey    Dana    Burnet. 
New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.30  net. 
A  story. 

A    Gilded    Vanity.      By    Richard    Dehan.      New 
York:   George  H.    Doran   Company;   $1.40  net. 
A  novel. 

Creative    Involution.      By    Cora    L.    Williams. 
New  York:   Alfred  A.   Knopf;    $1.50  net. 
A  treatise  on  the  fourth  dimension. 


The    Whirlpool.      By    Victoria    Morton.      New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &  Co.;   $1.50   net. 
A  novel. 

The    Taming    of    Calinga.      By    C.    L.    Carlsen. 
New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co.;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Missionary  Knights  of  the  Cross.  By  John 
C.  Lambert,  M.  A.,  D.  D.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &   Co.;    $1.25   net. 

Missionary    stories, 

Gallipoli.       By    John     Masefteld.       New     York: 
The   Macmillan    Company;    $1.25. 
The  story  of  a  great  effort. 

Man    Proposes.      By    Eliot    H.    Robinson.      Bos- 
ton:   The  Page  Company;   $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Feeding  the  Family.  By  Mary  Swartz  Rose, 
Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$2.10. 

How  the  modern  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
nutrition   may   be   applied   in   ordinary   life. 

Texas  the  Marvelous.  By  Nevin  O.  Winter. 
Boston:  The  Page  Company;  $3.50  net. 

An  account  of  "The  State  of  the  Six  Flags.* 

The    Road    to    Le    Reve.      By    Brewer    Corcoran. 
Boston:   The  Page  Company;   $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 


EDENPHILLPOTTS 


Cover  Design   from   the  Macmillan   Company. 

New  York  City.     Compiled  and   edited  by   Fre- 
mont Rider.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
A   guide-book    for    travelers. 

The    Spell   of    Egypt.      By    Archie    Bell.      Bos- 
ton:   The    Page    Company;    $2.50    net. 
Issued  in  The  Spell  Series. 

Helen.      By   Arthur   Sherburne   Hardy.      Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;    $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

How    to     Read.       By    J.     B.    Kerfoot.       Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  book  of  interpretation  and  advice. 


The  Navy  as  a  Fighting  Machine.  By  Rear- 
Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  U.  S.  N.  New  York: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $2    net. 

Answers  to  some  questions  about  the  navy. 

A    Circuit    Rider's    Widow.      By   Corra    Harris. 
New   York:   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 
A  novel. 

_  Penkod   and   Sam.      By    Booth    TarkingtOil.      New 
York:    Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;  $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Loves     and     Losses     of     Pi  ekrut.      By     W  i  I  liam 
Griffith.     New  York:  Robert  J.  Shores;  $1    net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 


The  Angel 


To  Los  Angeles 

and  San  Diego 

fast— fine— direct  train 
Dining  service  unequalled 

Leaves  daily  at  4  p.  m. 


This  train  carries  the  only 
through  Pullman  sleeper  to 
San  Diego  via  Los  Angeles. 


Jaa.  B.  Duffy,  Gen'l  Agt. 

673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco — Phone  Kearny  315 
Market  Street  Ferry — Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  Gen'l  Agt. 
1218  Broadway.  Oakland-Phone  Lakeiide425 


THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE 


The  Children's  Encyclopedia 


ANSWERS  EVERY 

QUESTION  A 


CHILD  CAN  ASK 


WHY? 


WHERE  ? 


WHO? 


WHEN? 


WHAT? 


^ 


THE  CHILDREN'S  GREATEST  HELPER 

The  CHILD  and  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  belong  together  as  naturally  as  the  flower  belongs  to  the  soil  in  which  its  grows.  It 
has  a  magetism  for  childish  minds  which  no  other  work  for  the  young  has  ever  possessed.  Every  teacher  knows  that  children  coming  from 
homes  where  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  is  read  and  consulted,  make  much  more  rapid  progress  than  those  who  are  without  this  great 
helper.     It  often  means  that  these  children  are  two  or  three  years  in  advance  of  their  companions  of  the  same  age. 

THE  SIMPLEST  SCHEME  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE 

THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  is  today  the  greatest  single  force  in  the  life  of  the  child.  It  is  the  binding  link  between  the  home  and  the  school,  and  the  common 
ground  of  the  cooperation  that  is  so  necessary  between  parent  and  teacher.  This  wonderful  work  contains  everything  a  child  wants  to  know  and  ought  to  know,  told  in  a  clear, 
simple,   and  fascinating  language,   and  lays  the   foundation   of  a   thorough   education  in  the  daily  reading  and  occupations  of  the  child. 

PICTURES,  THE  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE 

THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  explains  all  the  important  knowledge  of  the  world  to  the  mind  of  the  child  by  means  of  ten  thousand  striking  educational  pictures. 
He  can  grasp  at  once  how  a  book  is  made,  how  the  wireless  works;  how  the  tea  comes  to  the  table;  how  we  obtain  salt,  sugar,  rubber,  leather,  and  coal;  many  important 
manufacturing  processes;  the  habits  of  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and  flowers.  He  becomes  familiar  with  a  hundred  different  countries,  their  cities  and  people,  art  and  archi- 
tecture. His  own  bodily  life  and  health  and  the  wonders  of  the  spinning  worlds  in  the  sky  are  brought  within  his  mental  grasp  by  means  of  original  illustrations  showing 
striking   comparisons.     THE    BOOK   OF   KNOWLEDGE   is   the    finest   example    of   the  modem  method  of  teaching  by  pictures. 

DON'T  YOU  WANT  YOUR  CHILD  TO  HAVE  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  GREATEST  EDUCATIONAL  HELP  OF  THE  GENTURY? 


WHAT  PARENTS  SAY; 

'  It  lures  the  child  into  research  and  study." 
'  Paves  the  way  for  the  brainy  men  of  the  future." 
'No  money  could  buy  the  volumes  if  not  replace- 
able." 
'Explains  everything  from  atom  to  universe." 
'Easily  interpreted  and  easily  digested." 
'  Children    never    think    of    anything   they    can't 

find." 
'  Children  beg  for  its  purchase." 
"Exactly  what  it  is  claimed  to  be." 
"Gives  tremendous  mental  equipment." 
"Remarkably  up  to  date  in  current  events." 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK  TODAY 


The  free,  illustrated  sample  page  book  will  shorn)  you  just 
honjj  the  important  knowledge  of  the  ivorld  is  impressed  upon  the 
child's  mind  by  means  of  striking  pictures  and  stories.  It  contains 
the  follo-cuing  illustrated  subjects  .- 

The  Living  Flowers  of  the  Sea,  Frontispiece  in  three  colors;  The  Pro- 
cession of  the  Worlds;  The  Beginning  of  a  Great  Bridge  ;  The  New  Chari- 
ots of  the  Sky;  The  Great  Workshop  Down  in  the  River;  Along  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  ;  The  Wonderful  Machinery  of  Our  Ears  ;  Plants  that  Eat 
Insects ;  Strange  Animals  That  Eat  Ants  j  The  Space  No  Man  Can  Measure, 
and  others. 

THE  GROLIER  SOCIETY 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


THE  FREE  COUPON 

The  Grolier  Society, 

278  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Please  mail  me  descriptive  book  "  The  Child  and  the 
Book  of  Knowledge,"  explaining  the  use  and  meaning 
of  the  work. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 
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BREAKS  IN  THE  SILENCE. 

Dorothea  Spinney,  a  well-known  interpreter 
of  Greek  drama,  is  breaking  the  general 
silence  brought  about  by  the  prevalence  of 
picture-plays,  and  her  voice  is  grateful  to  our 
ears.  It  is  a  very  fine  and  well-trained  voice, 
and  with  the  play  of  feature,  and  of  beautiful 
Delsartean  gesture,  the  lady  further  con- 
tributes to  its  musical  eloquence. 

I  heard  her  in  the  "Hippolytus"  of  Eu- 
ripides, which,  brought  closer  to  our  arcs  of 
feeling  by  the  throbbing  of  human  emotion 
which  characterizes  the  Gilbert  Murray  trans- 
lations, made  a  successful  appeal  to  our  in- 
terest and  our  sympathies.  Miss  Spinney  was 
clothed  in  Grecian  costume,  and  the  stage  of 
the  small  hall  was  draped  in  greenish  blue, 
and  set  forth  with  a  tall  candle  or  so.  Only 
this,  and  nothing  more,  but  the  poetic  sugges- 
tion worked  successfully  and  the  reader  was 
able  to  evoke  in  some  degree  the  atmosphere 
of  ancient  Greece. 

What  was  particularly  interesting,  however, 
was  the  revival  of  the  ancient  and  dignified 
art  of  grandiose  dramatic  diction.  With  this 
was  mingled  more  than  a  suggestion  of  act- 
ing, but,  intelligently  as  Miss  Spinney  sought 
to  differentiate  her  characters,  it  was  as  a 
reader  rather  than  a  player  that  she  suc- 
ceeded, and  it  is  as  a  reader  that  she  particu- 
larly shines.  She  uses  her  voice  beautifully, 
seeming  to  paint  with  it  tints,  shades,  and 
colors.  Occasionally  she  raises  it  in  a  Ten- 
nysonian  chant,  when  she  is  impersonating 
the  chorus.  Her  English  is  pure  and  unde- 
nted ;  probably  of  an  Oxford  brand. 

And  I  observe  that  in  the  East  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt is  once  more  thrilling  hearts  by  the 
magic  of  her  voice.  Aged,  infirm,  forced  to 
remain  seated  when  she  is  facing  her  public, 
still  the  veteran  actress  has  come   out  to  tilt 


a  lance  for  France.     She  is  giving  two  pieces, 
"Les  Cathedrales"  and  "Du  Theatre  au  Champ 
d'Honneur,"    both    strongly    patriotic    in   tone. 
They   are  in  verse,   and  they  say  of  her  that 
she  recites  with  her  old  fire,  and  that  at  times 
her    voice    peals    out    as    in    the    days    of    her 
glory.      In    these    two    stirring    pieces,    which 
treat  of  the  armed  and  resolved  France  of  to- 
day,   are   passages  which   stir   even   our    alien 
hearts    in    the    reading.      Thus,    in    "Les    Ca- 
thedrales," in  the  fiery  verse  of  M.  Morand : 
L'on  entend,  dans  le  fond  des  armees, 
Le  cor  de  Roncevaux  sonner  aux  Pyrenness, 
Des  compagnons  de  Jeanne  on   entend  les  galops, 
Avec  son  cri:     "Boutez  l'ennemi  hors  de  France!"' 
Les  pages  du   Passe   debordent   des   heros! 
II    le    faut:    le   pays   de   bat   pour   l'existence. 
"La  Patrie  en  danger!     La  Patrie  endanger!" 


OPERATIC  ACT  AT  PANTAGES. 

One  must  not  blame  everything  on  the 
prevalence  of  the  picture-play,  but  when  I 
noticed  that  Lina  Reggiani  and  Guiseppe 
Vogliotti  were  billed  to  sing  at  Pantages  this 
week  I  found  myself  wondering  if  opera,  too, 
was  being  thrust  into  temporary  retirement. 
For,  although  their  gift  of  song  is  not 
dazzling,  the  two  singers  are  a  very  useful 
and  dependable  pair  in  an  opera  company. 
We  saw  them,  you  remember,  in  the  Mas- 
cagni  company.  Little  Reggiani  was  the  little 
pink  and  white  mechanical  doll  in  "Love 
Tales  of  Hoffman,"  and  also  presented  a  very 
satisfactory  Musette  in  "La  Boheme."  Vo- 
cally she  is  more  gifted  than  Vogliotti,  whose 
voice  is  merely  pleasing.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
suggestion  of  the  general  utility  man  about 
him,  or  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  his  pleas- 
ant, engaging  personality.  He  always  sug- 
gested, in  his  various  opera-hero  roles,  gentle- 
ness, amiability,  and  refinement,  and,  when  we 
saw  him  without  make-up.  the  promise  was 
borne  out. 

As  is  now  the  custom  in  vaudeville,  the 
stage  was  set  as  a  gilded  drawing-room,  and 
the  two  alternated  in  singing  arias,  or  occa- 
sionally joined  in  a  duet.  Thus  we  heard 
Reggiani's  light  but  always  true  and  really 
charming  soprano  in  "Caro  noine."  She  gave 
all  the  shakes  and  runs  and  cadenzas  with 
crystalline  clearness  and  in  good  style,  for, 
like  Vogliotti,  she  is  thoroughly  dependable, 
and  both  know  their  business. 

The  popular  drinking  song  from  "Traviata" 
showed  a  harmonious  blend  of  their  two 
young  voices,  and  Vogliotti  sang  the  "M'ap- 
parx"  in  his  usual  agreeable  if  unthrilling 
style. 

The  two  leading  vaudeville  houses  seem  to 


ROBERTSON'S  BOOK  NEWS 

The  advertisement  of  the  Robert- 
son Publications  will  appear  in  a 
later  issue  of  the  Argonaut.  At 
the  present  time  the  attention 
of  the  Christmas  shopper  is 
called  to 

PERSONAL  GREETING  CARDS 

for  Christmas  and  New  Year 

Engraved  and  Printed 

A  Remarkable  Display 


A.  M.  ROBERTSON 

222  STOCKTON  ST.    -    UNION  SQUARE 


hold  their  own,  by  virtue  of  the  variety  they 
offer.  Besides,  the  "movie''  fiend  is  always 
appeased  by  having  one  draught  at  least  of 
his  pet  brew.  At  Pantages  they  offer  a 
varied  bill,  which  contains  some  good  juggling 
and  an  elaborate  musical  comedietta. 


THE  UNDRAPED  AND  SEMI-NUDE. 


The  other  day  I  read  an  editorial  in  an 
Eastern  paper  in  which  the  writer  approv- 
ingly called  attention  to  the  growing  usedness 
of  the  public  to  undraped  contours  that  were 
formerly  covered.  He  noted  that  prurient 
gigglers  grow  scarcer,  and  said  that  there  is 
reason  for  increasing  hope  that  in  time  the 
body,  as  a  body,  will  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  ribald  thing. 

And  he  is  right.  I  remember  the  first  time 
that  I  ever  sa\tf  on  the  stage  a  woman's  figure 
candidly  revealed  in  all  its  outlines,  although 
veiled  by  fleshings,  some  of  the  men  in  the 
audience — it  was  at  the  Orpehum — gave  vocal 
vent  to  their  emotions  of  shock,  agreeable 
or  otherwise  to  what  they  are  now  quite  ac- 
customed to.  In  a  way  he  is  right.  It  is 
silly  to  rigorously  advocate  a  complete  con- 
cealment of  all  the  beauties  of  the  human 
body,  as  if  they  were  a  crime  and  an  offense. 

And  yet — yes,  I  admit  it — I  am  sick  to 
death  and  bored  to  extinction  with  the  semi- 
naked  women  on  the  stage.  It  is  not  that 
I  consider  fine  clothes  more  beautiful  than 
semi-nudity.  The  contrary  is  the  case,  pro- 
vided that  the  semi-nudity  is  aesthetically 
pleasing.  But  semi-nudity  as  well  as  nudity 
should  always  be  unconscious  of  itself.  Oth- 
erwise it  becomes  immodest  and  an  affront. 
A  comparatively  few  years  ago  women  jeal- 
ously hid  their  pretty,  round  throats,  their 
tapering  arms,  their  slim,  elegant  ankles,  and 
their  marble-white  shoulders.  Then  one  by 
one  these  charms  came  coyly  peeping  into 
view,  greatly  increasing  female  beauty.  The 
setting  that  a  milky  throat,  with  its  becoming 
garniture  of  beads,  offers  to  the  face  and  fea- 
tures of  some  girls  has  a  tendency  to  change 
her  from  the  status  of  being  merely  negative 
in  looks  to  that  of  comparative  prettiness. 
Even  great-grandmothers — actual  or  possible 
—will  martyrize  themselves  with  pointed  toes 
and  high  heels  for  the  sake  of  showing  that 
they  still  possess  desirable  symmetries,  and 
after  weeks  of  shy,  secret  indecision  will  sud- 
denly flash  out  in  white  spats.  Stout  matrons, 
unaware  that  their  bulk  looms  bulkier  in 
short  skirts,  raise  the  plumb  line  of  their 
skirts  in  order  to  be  up  to  the  mark.  The 
more  back,  breast,  and  shoulders  the  ball- 
room or  professional  dancer  shows  to  the 
world  the  better,  and  the  "interpretative 
dancers,"  during  their  most  temperamental 
measures,  think  nothing  of  showing  their  bare 
thighs  to  an  appreciative  world. 

"To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure."  If  house 
pets  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  are  not  obliged 
to  wear  Anthony  Comstock  mufflers  over  their 
collar-bones  and  calves,  why  need  human  be- 
ings cover  themselves  up  as  if  their  bodies 
were  a  sin  and  an  offense  ?  Is  it  reasonable 
that  until  comparatively  recently  there  has 
been  an  awful  sense  of  immorality  attached 
to  the  human  female's  public  possession  of 
calves  ? 

I  know  all  these  arguments,  and  to  a  reason- 
able extent  subscribe  to  them.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  many  of  these  freely  undraped  stage 
houris — and  a  due  proportion  oft"  the  stage — 
have  not  as  yet  attained  to  a  decent  uncon- 
sciousness of  their  partial  nudities.  They 
seem  to  be  unpleasantly  speculative  as  to 
what  other  people  are  thinking  of  their 
physical  possessions,  of  their  arms,  and  shoul- 
ders, and  legs,  and  backs ;  whether,  as  physic- 
ally alluring  specimens,  they  fill  the  bill. 
And  therefore  their  alluring  looks  are  over- 
insistent. 

Now  if  the  alluringness  were  a  genuine, 
spontaneous,  involuntary  possession  one  could 
bare  up  nobly,  for  alluringness,  elemental, 
simon-pure  alluringness  when  joined  to  other 
engaging  qualities  is  most  interesting,  and  we 
all  love  to  see  it  in  action.  But  save  me 
from  a  calculated  alluringness  with  an  under 
foundation  of  commercial  speculation.  That 
is  what  brings  about  physical  self-exploitation, 
which,  in  its  turn,  tends  to  a  coarsening  of 
woman's  sweeter,   simpler,  prettier  traits. 

There  is  a  lot  of  idealism  in  men  in  re- 
spect to  the  idea  of  womanhood.  Purveyors 
of  theatrical  attractions  who  often  have  lost 
their  own — and  who  can  blame  them  ? — do 
not  believe  it,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  ministered  to  by  them 
because  they  are  so  sure  of  men's  open  and 
unashamed  enjoyment  of  stage  vulgarities  and 
their  manifest  delight  in  listening  to  stage 
patter  of  doubtful  propriety.  There  the 
amusement  caterer  is  on  sure  ground.  And, 
in  purely  business  mood,  he  lays  out  his 
money  accordingly  and  idealism  goes  to  the 
wall.  In  the  meantime  the  women  are  doing 
their  best  to  quench  it  more  thoroughly. 
Even  if  they  are  not  naturally  inclined  that 
way  they  are  falling  into  the  habit  of  imi- 
tating men's  pleasant  vices.  Women  in  pri- 
vate life  who  have  no  special  gift  to  justify 
it   are   mad   for   publicity,    and   both   the   lofty 


and  the  lowly  fairly  itch  to  see  their  pictures 
in  the  papers  ;  the  old  girls  seem  to  like  it  as 
well  as  the  young,  and  are  almost  equally 
generous  in  displaying  plump  shoulders  and 
well-shaped   ankles. 

Life  isn't  simple  any  more.  It  is  a  dread- 
ful mix-up  of  eugenics,  and  white  slave  traffic, 
and  shaven  arm-pits,  and  the  industrial  an- 
tagonism of  the  sexes,  and  who  and  what  un-  i 
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Query: 

Why  Heat  Your  Home 
With  Gas? 


Answer: 

Because  GAS,  when  the 
proper  apparatus  is  installed, 
is  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
fuels  for  heating  any  building, 
whether  home,  store,  office  or 
factory. 

It  is  odorless,  sanitary  and 
economical,  and  proivdes  the 
pleasant  warmth  that  defies 
the  best  efforts  of  Jack  Frost 
to  make  things  uncomfortable 
for  you. 

Use  GAS  for  heating.  We 
are  prepared  to  study  your 
requirements  and  recommend 
the  kind  of  heating  system 
that  will  best  meet  them. 

Consult  our  house-heating 
department.  We  have  ex- 
perts always  on  hand  and 
there  is  no  charge  for  their 
services. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 
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der  the  canopy  to  vote  for  next,  and  whether 
it  is  time  for  the  children  to  be  enlightened 
concerning  the   secrets   of  nature. 

Yes,  yes,  I  know.  I  admit  everything  in 
advance.  Noble  women  have  wrought  won- 
ders. Girls  have  been  saved  from  yawning 
pitfalls.  A  lot  of  conservative  men — hope- 
less idealists — foam  at  the  mouth  with  rage 
that  such  things  are  mentioned  to  the  ear  of 
innocence.  They  would  rather  have  a  lot  of 
girls  tumble  into  the  pits,  provided  the  inno- 
cence of  their  own  particular  brood  was  left 
inviolate.  But  my  particular  moan  is  about 
the  physically  self-exploiting  woman.  They 
grow  bolder,  and  nakeder,  and  more  deter- 
mined on  publishing  their  charms  to  the  ob- 
servant eye  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  many  women  who  take  up  a  new 
fashion  in  simple,  literal  spirit.  It  is  the 
fashion,  therefore  it  must  be.  Without  im- 
modesty or  self-assertiveness  they  proceed  to 
conform.  About  such  women  there  is  some- 
:hing  soothing  and  reassuring.  They  go  along 
he  streets  unconscious  of  their  revealed 
inkles  and  their  pretty  white  necks.  They 
lave  quickly  adapted  themselves  to  the  fash- 
on  of  uncoveredness.  and  they  take  it  for 
jranted  the  rest  of  the  world  has  done  the 
same  thing.  And,  indeed,  the  men  are  getting 
ustomed  to  twinkling,  white-spatted  ankles, 
have  ceased  their  habit  of  concentrating 
appreciative  gaze  on  the  passing  fair 
;    lower    extremities. 

he  whole  thing  narrows  itself  down  to  the 
it  in  which  fair  woman  uncovers  her 
uties.  Even  the  over  sex-conscious  woman 
frequently  unself-conscious,  quite  given 
r  to  her  absorption  in  the  attractions  of 
e   fascinating' male. 

Explorers  in  darkest  Africa  have  remarked 
he  innate  modesty  of  nude  native  maidens, 
ind  one  of  them,  in  "Alone  in  the  Sleeping 
Sickness  Country,"  describes  a  little  flirtation 
jetween  a  pair  of  young  Nyanza  darkies, 
taked  as  the  day  they  were  born,  and  both 
IS  unconscious  of  it  as  a  pair  of  frolicsome 
cittens. 

And  yet  Paris  has  turned  against  the 
truriently  semi-nude  woman';  Paris,  that 
world-resort  of  the  lasciviously  inclined ; 
Paris,  which  offers  as  a  lure  to  the  money 
'stranger  theatrical  grossnesses  and  cafe  chan- 

,t    vulgarities    that    her    more    respectable 

es  never  go  to  see.     When  a  people  is 

state    of    spiritual    exaltation,    of    lofty 

If-sacrifice,    any    appeal    to    the    lower    emo- 

ms  is  particularly  repellent.  No  doubt  there 
ill  be  something  of  a  relapse  after  the  war; 
:t  us  hope  not  too  violent  a  one.  But  French 
heatre-goers  have  just  administered  a  rebuke 
one  of  their  music-hall  favorites,  which 
hows  that  they  are  affected  by  a  revulsion  of 
:eling    concerning    the    things    that    used    to 

use  them,  and  that  prurient  suggestion  at- 
ached  to  semi-nudity  as  a  stage  spectacle 
uffi,  in  their  present  mood,  thoroughly  sick- 
ened them. 

Mile.  Polaire,  the  lady  in  question,  was  not 
mly  turned  down  by  her  audiences,  but  the 
>ress  took  up  the  question,  and  public  re- 
>ukes  were  administered  to  the  fair  offender, 
rom  one  of  which,  that  by  M.  Ernest-Charles 
n  L' Opinion,  I  quote,  with  apologies  for  a 
ery  free  translation :  Mile.  Polaire  was 
•laying  in  a  malodorous  sketch  written  ex- 
Rssly  for  her,  in  which  a  young  artiste, 
ooking  for  a  concert  engagement,  entered  by 
nistake  the  office  of  an  alienist  instead  of 
hat  of  the  impresario  with  whom  she  had 
n  appointment.     It   is  easy   to   imagine  what 
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_ Schubert-Reger 

Prize-song,    "Die    Meistersinger 

Wagner-Wilhelms 

Overture,    "Merry    Wives    of    Windsor" 

Nicolai 

Price?.  25e,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  St  Co.'s  except  concert  day;  at  Cort 
Theatre  on  concert  day  only. 


capital  in  the  way  of  amusing  vulgarities  was 
made  of  the  mistake.  But  the  public  showed 
an  unexpected  inability  to  stomach  the  gross 
allusions,  and  very  soon  made  it  quite  plain 
that  it  was  having  more  than  it  bargained  for. 
In  vain  Mile.  Polaire,  in  the  manner  of  her 
kind,  drew  farcical  attention  to  the  paucity 
of  her  coverings.  The  public  evidently  en- 
joyed neither  her  semi-nudity  nor  her  al- 
lusions to  it,  and  showed  its  state  of  mind 
with    almost    brutal    plainness. 

Furious  at  the  rebuff,  the  petted  music-hall 
favorite  started  on  the  warpath,  and  fell  foul 
of  an  unlucky  citizen  named  Clement,  whom 
she  seized  upon  as  a  scapegrace.  She  called 
him  "spece  d'imbecile,7'  and  taxed  him  with 
precipitating  the  affront.  "But,"  continues  M. 
Ernest-Charles  in  a  strain  of  admonition, 
"you're  all  out,  my  dear.  Clement  may  be,  as 
you  say,  a  blithering  idiot,  but  it  was  not  he, 
but  the  deep  disgust  of  the  public,  that 
brought  about  the  affront.  It  will  put  up  with 
grossnesses  to  a  certain  limit,  but  beyond  that 
it  draws  the  line.  Perhaps  it  was  a  little 
hard  on  you,  Mile.  Polaire,  but  you  must 
blame  yourself,  and  not  the  public,  if  it  feels 
an  exasperated  desire  that  you  cover  more  of 
the  territory  of  your  charming  person. 

"A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  Glad  as 
we  are  to  welcome  a  rebirth  of  the  old 
Parisian  spirit  even  during  these  sad  war 
times,  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  refined  and 
purified   spirit." 

And  to  this  exhortation  M.  de  Paris,  of  La 
Renaissance,  adds :  "Knuckle  unde*%  Mile. 
Polaire.  You  still  have  the  time,  but  just 
barely  the  time,  to  make  yourself  over  again 
for  a  changed   public." 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"Hobson's  Choice"  at  the  Cort. 

"Hobson's  Choice,"  a  comedy  which  heart) 
all  the  earmarks  of  genuine  humor,  sentiment, 
pathos,  and  laughter,  will  be  the  offering  at 
the  Cort  Theatre  under  the  direction  of  the 
Messrs.  Shubert,  for  an  engagement  of  two 
weeks,  commencing  Monday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 20th,  with  the  original  New  York  cast  and 
production  direct  from  one  years  run  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Cnicago.  It  is  the  work 
of  Harold  Brighouse  and  was  staged  by 
B.  Iden  Payne. 

Henry  Horatio  Hobson  is  a  parsimonious 
and  grouchy  old  bootmaker,  bent  on  the  mar- 
riage of  his  three  daughters  according  to  his 
liking  and  for  his  worldly  advantages. 
Maggie,  the  eldest,  resents  his  treatment  and 
views  and  makes  her  own  choice,  a  young 
cobbler  in  her  father's  employ.  He  is  already 
engaged  to  Ada  Faggins.  Maggie  tells  Willie 
Massop — for  that  is  his  name — to  inform  Ada 
that  she,  Maggie,  has  other  plans  for  his  fu- 
ture. She  arranges  all  the  minor  and  major 
details  and  she  and  Willie  are  married.  After 
she  accomplishes  the  work  of  annexing  a  hus- 
band for  herself,  Maggie  sets  to  work  to  get 
husbands  in  the  upper  classes  for  her  sisters. 
She  starts  her  husband  in  business  in  opposi- 
tion to  her  father,  and  when  they  have  taken 
all  of  the  Iatter's  best  customers  the  old  cur- 
mudgeon is  very  glad  to  behave  himself  and 
go   into   partnership   with   Maggie   and   Willie. 

The  cast  embraces  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing players:  Viola  Roach,  Galwey  Her- 
bert, Lionel  Bevans,  Marshall  Vincent,  Phyllis 
Birkett,  Venie  Atherton,  Warren  F.  Hill, 
James  C.  Malaidy,  Noel  Tearle,  Esther  Men- 
del, Rhoda  Beresford,  Thomas  J.  Donnelly, 
and  others. 

The  Seventh  Week  cf  "  Intolerance." 
The  seventh  week,  commencing  with  this 
Sunday  matinee,  November  19th,  will  give 
many  thousand  additional  theatre-goers  an 
opportunity  to  see  "Intolerance"  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre. 

The  intolerance  of  today  masquerading  in 
the  form  of  would-be  "uplifters"  is  made  a 
very  important  portion  of  Mr.  Griffith's  story. 
A  fine  symphony  orchestra  tends  to  increase 
the  interest  of  this  attraction. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announcement  of  its  next 
week's  attractions  is  worthy  of  the  closest 
perusal. 

Sarah  Padden,  the  distinguished  legitimate 
actress,  and  a  thoroughly  capable  company 
will  present  "The  Clod,"  a  one-act  play  by 
Lewis  Beach,  which  proved  the  greatest  suc- 
cess the  Washington  Square  Players  have  yet 
had.  Miss  Padden  has  the  most  exacting 
role  of  a  dull-minded  Tennessee  mountain 
woman  of  Civil  War  time,  and  she  gives  such 
a  fine  performance  as  to  completely  dominate 
the  little  play  and  enlist  the  attention  and 
sympathy  of  her  audience  throughout. 

"The  Dancing  Girl  of  Delhi,"  an  Oriental 
fantasy  of  the  Mohammedan  court,  staged  and 
produced  by  B.  C.  Si .  Den  is  on  a  scale  o )' 
magnificence,  will  be  presented,  with  Vanda 
Hoff,  supported  by  Betalo  Rubino  and  com 
pany.  While  presenting  Ruth  St.  Denis  and 
her  company  at  the  Exposition  last  year  Mr. 


St.  Denis  became  interested  in  the  dancing  of 
Miss  Hoff,  who  was  engaged  to  lead  the  ballet 
at  the  Court  of  the  Universe.  Her  engage- 
ment under  his  direction  followed. 

Raymond  and  Caverley,  the  two  German 
comedians,  are  said  to  be  without  equals  in 
their  particular  line  of  vaudeville.  A  writer 
called  them  "Wizards  of  Joy,"  and  they  have 
always   retained  that  description   of  their  act. 

The  Four  Readings  are  sensational  jugglers 
of  human  beings.  Their  performance  includes 
equilibristic  feats,  somersaults,  and  flying 
leaps   from  one  to  another. 

Many  musicians  have  been  said  to  give  their 
instruments  human  voice.  John  Geiger,  how- 
ever, does  so  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  an- 
swers questions  and  says  little  witticisms. 
This  of  course  is  trick  playing,  but  it  is  the 
sort  of  trick  playing  which  requires  an  artist 
to  accomplish. 

Josie  Heather,  the  winsome  English  come- 
dienne ;  Everett  Ruskay's  delightful  sketch. 
"Cranberries,"  and  Sophie  Tucker,  the  Mary 
Garden  of  Ragtime,  and  her  five  kings  of  syn- 
copation will  complete  this  bill. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Joe  Bransky  is  not  a  soda-fountain  mixolo- 
gist. He's  a  "vode-veel"  topnotcher.  Next 
week,  however,  Joe  will  mix  and  serve  three 
times  a  day  (and  four  times  Sunday)  for  the 
delectation  of  Pantages  patrons  "A  Nut  Sun- 
dae— With  Music."  Bransky  is  aided  in  his 
task  by  a  bevy  of  jolly  girls.  Fun  and  melody 
predominate,  and  plot  isn't  in  the  argument 
at  all. 

Other  features  on  next  week's  bill  will  be 
Sherman,  Van,  and  Hyman  in  versatile  enter- 
tainment stunts ;  the  three  Mori  Brothers  in 
Japanese  specialties;  Valentine  Vox,  a  clever 
ventriloquist;  Edith  Clifford  and  Harry  Mack 
in  "he-and-she  stuff"  ;  Elsie  White  in  charac- 
ter impersonations,  and  Harris  and  Kress  in 
novelty  singing,  dancing,   and  roller-skating. 

Chapter  three  of  "A  Lass  o'  the  Lumber- 
lands"  will  complete  the  bill. 


Ice  Hockey  at  the  "Winter  Garden. 

The  fox  trot,  as  danced  on  the  ice  by  the 
ice  skaters,  Norval  Baptie  and  Gladys  Lamb, 
is  a  novel  and  attractive  exhibition,  and 
patrons  of  the  Winter  Garden  are  warm  in 
their  applause  every  afternoon  and  evening 
when  this  skatorial  terpsichorean  novelty  is 
introduced.  These  skaters,  with  their  fetching 
ballet,  have  been  a  feature  at  the  Winter  Gar- 
den since  the  opening  of  this  ice  rink,  but 
their  engagement  will  close  next  Monday. 
Prior  bookings  necessitate  their  departure,  and 
they  will  go  direct  to  New  York. 

The  Winter  Garden  management,  however, 
has  no  end  of  features  in  store  for  patrons, 
and  time  never  hangs  heavily  on  one's  hands 
at  this  popular  place  of  amusement.  Casassa's 
band  plays  the  right  kind  of  music  for  skating 
every  afternoon  and  evening,  and  next  Tues- 
day evening  at  8:30  sharp  the  second  cham- 
pionship game  of  ice  hockey  will  be  played, 
the  contesting  teams  being  the  Canadians  and 
the  Indoor  Yacht  Club. 


"The  Garden  of  Allah  "  Coming. 
This  Liebler  &  Co.  production  is  coming 
West,  playing  only  the  larger  cities,  as  it  is 
of  such  stupendous  proportions  that  the 
average  playhouse  stage  is  inadequate  to  ac- 
commodate the  paraphernalia  utilized  in  its 
presentation.  "The  Garden  of  Allah"  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  most  absorbing  of  Robert 
Hichens'  stories,  and  is  dramatized  by  him- 
self, with  Mary  Anderson  as  collaborator. 
Sarah  Truax,  William  Jeffry,  Howard  Gould, 
Albert  Andruss,  James  Mason,  and  others  ap- 
pear in  the  leading  roles.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  people  are  seen  in  this  production  with 
its  native  Arabs,  camels,  horses,  donkeys,  and 
goats.     It  will  appear  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 


Symphony  Orchestra's  "Pop"  Concerts. 

The  second  "Pop"  concert  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra  is  scheduled  for 
next  Sunday  afternoon,  November  19th,  at 
the  Cort  Theatre,  and  Director  Hertz  has  pre- 
pared a  programme  of  light  music  that  prom- 
ises an  even  more  delightful  feast  than  that 
of  the  first  "Pop"  concert.  The  concert  will 
begin  at  2:30  o'clock  sharp. 

The  programme  comprises  four  numbers, 
the  first  being  Haydn's  Symphony  in  G  major, 
No.  13.  A  group  of  three  Hungarian  dances 
by  Brahms  will  follow.  Max  Reger's  arrange- 
ment of  Schubert's  entr-acte  and  ballet  music 
from  "Rosamunde"  is  certain  of  popular  ap- 
peal, as  is  the  prize  song  from  Wagner's  "Die 
Meistersinger,"  Wilhelme's  paraphrase  being 
employed.  The  overture  to  Nicolai's  "Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"  will  bring  the  concert  to 
a   conclusion. 

The  prices  at  these  concerts  range  from  but 
25  cents  to  $1.  and  tickets  are  on  sale  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  excepting  Sunday, 
when  they  may  be  had  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
box-office.  Neither  guarantors'  nor  sub- 
scribers' season  tickets  are  issued  for  the 
"Pops,"  the  entire  house  is  at  the  disposal  of 


San  Francisco 

Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each   with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

""TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
•*•  to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,  convenience  and  refinement. 
Free  auto  bos  meets  trams.  Write  for  folder. 


F.  M.  D1MM1CK 
Lessee ud  Mn\  ^ >.L££&. 


ticket  purchasers,  and  the  first  to  come  are  the 
first  to  be  served. 

The  third  pair  of  symphony  concerts  will 
be  given  on  Friday  afternoon.  November  24th, 
•ind  Sunday  afternoon,  November  26th,  at  the 
Cort,  the  programmes  being  identical  on  both 
occasions.     The  programme  follows  : 

Beethoven Symphony    No.    7,    A   major,    op,    92 

Cesar    Franck Symphonic    Poem,    "Les   Eolides" 

Strauss.  .Tone  Poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration" 


Q 


RPHFI1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 

l\I  11LUM  fcrta,,  S|Kk,„  ^  pmd! 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  BILL  OF  HEADLINERS 

SARAH  PADDEN  and  Company  in  Lewis 
Beach's  One-Act  Play,  "THE  CLOD";  "THE 
DANCING  GIRL  OF  DELHI,"  an  Oriental 
Fantasy,  with  Vanda  Hoff,  Supported  by 
Betalo  Rubino  and  Company;  RAYMOND  and 
CAVERLEY,  Wizards  of  Joy;  FOUR  READ- 
INGS, Sensational  Jugglers  of  Human  Beings; 
JOHN  GEIGER  with  His  Talking  Violin; 
"CRANBERRIES,"  Arranged  for  the  Table 
bv  Everett  S.  Ruskay;  Last  Week,  JOSIE 
HEATHER,  the  Winsome  English  Come- 
dienne; Last  Week.  SOPHIE  TUCKER  and 
Her  Five  Kings  of  Syncopation. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


r 


OLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^^dta« 


Playhouse 
^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.       Phone  Franklin  150 

SEVENTH    WEEK 

Begins   Sunday   Matinee,    Nov.    19 

Twice  Daily— Evgs.   at  8:10,  mats,  at  2:10 

D.     \V.    Griffith's    Colossal    Spectacle 

"INTOLERANCE" 

or 
"THE  MOTHER  AND  THE  LAW" 

Symphony    Orchestra   of    Forty 
Evenings,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1,  boxes  $2;  mats., 
25c,    50c,    75c,    boxes    $1.50. 

Coming— "THE    GARDEN    OF    ALLAH." 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last   time  Sat.   night — "Canary   Cottage" 

Commencing   Monday   Night,    Nov.   20 

Two     Weeks    Only — Matinees     Wed.     and     Sat. 

The    Messrs.    Shubert    Present    a    Riot    of 

Fun   and    Laughter 

"Hobson's  Choice" 

The   Famous    Leap    Year   Comedy 
Nights,  25c  to  SI. 50;  $1.00  mats.  Wed  and  Sat. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Muon 


"A    NUT    SUNDAE"    (With    Music) 

Mixed     and     Served     Thrice    Daily    by 

JOE    BRANSKY   &    COMPANY 

SHERMAN,   VAN  S;  HYMAN 

Entertainers    Par    Excellence 

3—  MORI    BROTHERS— 3 
Japanese    Wonders 
VALENTINE   VOX 

Versatile    Ventriloquist 

EDITH  CLIFFORD  and  HARRY  MACK  in 
Polite  Comedy;  ELSIE  WHITE  in  Charac- 
terizations;   HARRIS   and    KRESS,   and    Chap- 


3  of  "A  Lass 


the   Luinbei  lands." 


WINTEBQ6ARDEN 

America's  Largest  and  Finest 

ICE    RINK 

Mornings,     8     to     12;     admission,     including 
s!;aici.    -5c.      Afternoons,    2    to    5,    25c,    skates 
J 5c.       Children,    afternoons,     including    skates, 
2?c.      Evenings,  8  to   11,  general   admission   25c, 
reserved  box  seals  50c,  skating  25c. 
For   Thirty    Days   Only! 
GENERAL  SKATING  LESSONS 
$1    Per    Hour— Half    Hour    50c 
HOCKEY  TUESDAY  NIGHT -CANADIANS  VS.  INDOOR  YACHT  '      E 
Box-Office  Now   Open.  Phone — We?* 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  18,  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

We  are  beginning  to  ask  ourselves  how  the 
women  voted  at  the  election— certainly  not  a 
very  fruitful  question,  seeing  that  there  is  no 
way  to  find  out.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  very 
mu'ch  matter.  The  vast  majority  of  women 
voted  in  order  that  they  might  vote,  and  not 
that  they  might  aid  in  settling  any  particular 
question'  The  average  woman  does  not  really 
attach  the  slightest  importance  to  any  of  the 
problems  now  before  the  country,  except  per- 
haps the  problem  of  war.  And  her  interest 
in  war  is  not  in  the  least  an  ethical  one.  She 
does  not  think  that  war  is  either  right  or 
wrong.  She  does  not  think  that  anything  is 
either  right  or  wrong.  If  women,  as  women, 
disapprove  of  war— a  highly  debatable  ques- 
tion— it  is  not  because  human  beings  are  being 
killed,  but  because  men  are  being  killed.  She 
would  not  disapprove  of  war  if  only  women 
were  being  killed.  In  that  case  the  pacifists 
would  be  all  men. 

Women  vote,  first  because  it  is  something 
that  is  "coming;  to  them,"  and  secondly  be- 
cause they  are  flattered  by  a  solemn  request 
for  their  opinions.  I  should  be  flattered  in 
just  the  same  way  if  some  scientific  body 
should  ask  me  for  my  view's  about  the  other 
side  of  the  moon.  At  present  I  have  no 
views,  because  there  is  no  demand  for  them. 
But  I  should  elaborate  some  views  in  about 
four  minutes  after  the  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion for  them.  Xow  politics  is  mainly  a  mat- 
ter of  law-making  and  women  have  no  s\  m- 
patbv  with  laws.  They  are  natural  anarchists. 
They  will  applaud  and  accept  laws  that  are 
intended  for  their  own  benefit  and  protection. 
but  the  general  idea  that  there  should  be  rules 
of  conduct  that  apply  to  every"  one  is  foreign 
to  their  nature.  No  woman  willingly  does 
what  she  does  not  want  to  do  because  it  is  a 
law.  It  is  true  enough  that  there  is  a 
women's  movement,  and  that  women  want  a 
great  many  things.  But  they  are  not  to  be 
found  on  ballot  papers.  To  invite  a  woman 
to  vote  is  very  much  like  offering  me  an 
alternative  of  butter  or  eggs  while  I  am 
yearning  for  cheese.  If  cheese  is  not  on  the 
bill  of  fare  I  shall  make  a  choice  of  the 
things  that  are  on  the  bill  of  fare,  since  I 
now  have  that  right.  But  I  shall  not  be  en- 
thusiastic, however  gratified  I  may  be  at  being 
allowed  to  sit  at  the  table  at  all.  I  used  to 
have  my  meals  on  the  mat  outside. 

And  so  here  we  come  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  suffragist  and  the  feminist.  As 
some  other  wise  man  said  recently,  the  suf- 
fragist wants  to  change  the  laws ;  the  femi- 
nist wants  to  change  the  conventions.  Both 
vote,  but  actually  there  are  very  few  su  f- 
fragists.  A  good  many  think  that  they  are 
suffragists,  but  actually  they  are  feminists. 
They  believe  that  they  have  a  preference  for 
eggs  or  butter.  Actually  they  want  cheese. 
And  cheese  is  not  on  the  bill  of  fare. 

The  feminist  is  becoming  gradually  aware 
that  her  problem  is  larger  than  she  thought. 
Women,  by  their  own  wish,  have  always  been 
regarded  as  bodies.  Now  they  wish  to  be 
regarded  as  minds.  But  at  the  same  time 
they  do  not  wish  to  surrender  the  worship 
of  their  bodies.  They  want  both,  and  they 
are  beginning  to  understand  that  they  can  n6t 
have  both. 

Women  have  been  regarded  as  bodies,  first 
because  of  their  sex,  and  secondly  because  of 
their  clothes.  They  have  found  that  sex  is 
profitable.  It  can  be  employed  in  so  many 
ways.  And  because  they  have  so  relentlessly 
used  it  as  a  weapon  in  every"  combat  they 
have  entered,  so  it  has  come  about  that  sex 
and  womanhood  have  become  convertible 
terms.  No  wonder  that  the  feminist  should 
now  make  an  attack  upon  sex.  So  long  a* 
it  is  the  most  obvious  thing  about  a  woman 
so  long  will  the  woman  ask  in  vain  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mind.  The  woman  who  speaks 
on  a  political  platform  and  who  at  the  same 
time  employs  every  sex  allurement  has  hardly 
cause  for  complaint  if  the  reporter  ignores  all 
her  trenchant  arguments  and  merely  describes 
her  as  a  "peach."  And  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  matter  how  she  may  complain,  she  would 
rather  be  described  as  a  peach  than  as  a 
Demosthenes.  In  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
would  rather  be  a  human  body  than  a  human 
mind. 

If  the  feminist  movement  is  to  succeed  it 
must  triumph  over  sex  and  over  dress.  Its 
adherents  must  so  behave  that  their  minds  are 
more  evident  than  their  bodies.  The  picture 
of  a  feminine  emancipation  that  shows  itself 
by  a  decorous  vote  every  year  or  so  has  no 
place  in  the  mind  of  the  feminist  She  knows 
quite  well  that  the  vote  is  of  no  value  to  her. 
It  does  not  deal  in  her  commodities.  What 
she  wants  is  a  conventional,  not  a  legal 
equality.  She  does  not  want  to  pass  laws,  but 
to  abolish  them.  She  wants  to  be  valued,  as 
men  are  valued,  by  her  mind.  And  so  she 
has  the  terrible  choice  between  mind  and  body. 
Sh  knows  that  she  can  be  worshipped  as  an 
ov.-r-sexed  and  over-dressed  body.  She  has 
experienced  that  for  ages.  But  can  she  be 
rshipped  as  a  mind?  Can  she  dare  to  cut 
!  .rself  loose  from  sex  and  dress?  At  the 
■sent  time  she  is  clinging  to  all  three  of 
n.  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  for  example,  was 
never   quite   so   strenuous   during   her   recent 


American  tour  as  when  she  denounced  some 
luckless  reporter  for  misdescribing  her  dress. 
Actually  it  is  dress  that  lies  like  a  log 
across  the  current  of  feminism.  No  woman 
can  expect  to  be  regarded  as  a  mind  so  long 
as  she  shows  such  concentration  upon  the 
decoration  of  her  body,  so  long  as  dress  con- 
tinues to  be  such  an  obsession,  such  an  in- 
sanity as  it  is  now.  And  it  is  growing  worse 
all  the  time.  It  is  corrupting  the  nation.  One 
fashionable  and  extravagant  woman  will  drag 
more  girls  down  to  hell  than  all  the  white 
slavers  put  together.  Every  time  she  shows 
herself  she  is  followed  by  cravings  and  yearn- 
ings more  intense  than  those  for  alcohol  or 
opium.  Ida  Tarbell  tells  us  of  a  woman  who 
returned  from  Europe  with  half  a  dozen 
night  gowns  for  which  she  paid  a  thousand 
dollars  apiece.  She  says  there  are  women 
who  will  start  on  a  journey  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pairs  of  shoes.  There  are  women 
whose  season's  gowns  will  cost  $20,000  and 
who  will  spend  $500  in  stockings  alone.  An- 
other woman  will  spend  $100,000  upon  Euro- 
pean clothes,  including  $3000  for  corsets  and 
lingerie.  These  women,  says  Miss  Tarbell, 
will  pay  more  for  their  hats  alone  than  their 
husbands  pay  for  entire  outfits.  But  then  the 
husband  does  not  identify  himself  with  his 
body.  He  does  not  expect  to  be  valued  either 
for  his  personal  beauty  or  for  his  costumes. 
He  knows  well  that  he  has  to  win  apprecia- 
tion in  quite  other  ways.  And  now  women 
are  beginning  to  wish  to  be  appreciated  for 
other  things  than  the  visible,  but  they  are  re- 
luctant to  pay.  They  want  to  mount  the  lad- 
der and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  their  feet 
upon  the  lower  rungs.  And  the  strange  part 
of  the  thing  is  that  the  very  women  whose 
influence  in  the  matter  of  dress  is  the  most 
corroding  and  destructive,  whose  prodigality 
leaves  a  train  of  debauchery  behind  it,  are 
also  the  very  women  who  pose  as  the  cham- 
pions of  virtue  and  who  demand  legislation 
to  curb  the  predatory  vices  of  men. 


Every"  village  of  Sardinia  has  its  annual 
festival  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  its  own 
particular  saint  or  some  other  church  feast. 
The  most  renowned  of  these  is  the  "festa"  of 
"Saint*  Efisio,"  the  national  feast  of  the 
island.  The  ceremony  is  in  the  form  of  a 
procession  from  Cagliari,  the  chief  city,  to 
Pula,  a  village  nine  miles  away,  with  the  re- 
turn to  Cagliari.  The  saint  was  an  official  in 
the  army  of  Diocletian,  and  for  his  con- 
version to  Christianity  was  beheaded  at  Pula. 
On  midday  of  May  1st  the  procession  leaves 
and  returns  on  the  evening  of  May  4th.  It  is 
composed  of  a  cavalcade  of  horsemen  all  in 
the  costume  of  the  ancient  Sardinian  militia, 
escorting  the  image  of  the  saint,  which  is  pre- 
ceded by  musicians  playing  the  launeddas,  an 
instrument  made  of  three  or  four  reeds  of 
different  lengths  and  resembling  the  pipe  of 
ancient  times. 


In  the  angle  between  the  Kings  and  Kern 
canons  lies  a  woodland  empire  beside  which 
the  Harz  and  Black  Forest  of  Germany  would 
appear  almost  diminutive.  Within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Sequoia  National  Park  and  the 
General  Grant  National  Park  near  by  there 
are  no  less  than  1.166,000  sequoia  trees,  and 
of  these  12,000  are  more  than  ten  feet  in 
diameter.  In  the  Sequoia  National  Park 
stands  the  largest  tree  in  the  world — not  the 
tallest,  but  the  largest — the  General  Sherman 
tree,  with  a  diameter  of  36.5  feet  and  a 
height  of  279.9  feet.  Its  massive  trunk  and 
branches  contain  about  one  million  feet  ot 
lumber,  board  measure.  This  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  lumber  that  is  cut  from  forty 
acres  of  average   Minnesota  timber  land. 


Savannah  Restaurant 

246   KEARNY  STREET 

CHOPS,    STEAKS, 
OYSTERS,  TOMALES 

QUICK  SERVICE 

Prompt    Attention    Given    Outside    Orders 
Prices  Moderate 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS. 


Estate  of  ANNIE  LAZAR,  deceased— No    21,306: 
Dept.  9. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  estate  of  ANNIE  LAZAR,  de- 
ceased, to  the  creditors  of  and  all  persons  having 
claims  against  the  said  decedent,  to  file  them  with 
the  necessary  vouchers  within  four  (4)  months 
after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice  in  the  office 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State 
of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  or  to  exhibit  them  with  the  neces- 
sary vouchers  within  four  (4)  months  after  the 
first  publication  of  this  notice  to  the  said  adminis- 
trator at  the  office  of  his  attorneys,  Bucklev  & 
O'Keeffe,  Room  347-348,  Russ  Building,  .  in "  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  which  said 
office  the  undersigned  selects  as  his  place  of  busi- 
ness m  all  matters  connected  with  said  estate  of 
ANNIE  LAZAR,  deceased. 
.  .    .   .  JULIUS    LAZAR. 

Administrator    of    the    estate    of   Annie    Lazar     de- 
cease i. 

Dated,  San   Francisco,   October   19     1916 
BUCKLEY   &    O'KEEFFE,  ' 

Attorneys  for  Administrator. 


t$j§S^\  FOUR 

~~"      "      GATEWAYS 


LINI 

FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


u 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Sunset  Route    Two     Daily     Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


a 


Ogdeil  Route    —Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route" Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 

Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


"El  PaSO  Route" Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil -Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

rave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

An  Eastern  publisher  is  credited  with  a 
unique  criticism  of  a  story-teller  who  had 
begun  promisingly,  but  soon  degenerated  into 
the  lowest  type  of  "best  seller."  "This  gen- 
tleman's biography,"  said  the  publisher,  "can 
be  compromised  within  two  questions  and  an- 
swers thus:  'How  did  he  begin  writing?' 
'With  a  wealth  of  thought.'  'How  did  he 
continue?'      'With    a    thought   of   wealth.'" 


Sandy  Macpherson  came  home  after  many 
years  and  met  his  old  sweetheart.  Honey - 
Jaden  memories  thrilled  through  the  twilight 
and  flushed  their  glowing  cheeks.  "Ah, 
Mary,"  exclaimed  Sandy,  "ye're  just  as  beau- 
tiful as  ye  ever  were,  and  I  ha'e  never  for- 
gotten ye,  my'  bonnie  lass."  "And  ye,  Sandy," 
she  cried,  while  her  blue  eyes  moistened,  "are 
jist  as  big  a  leear  as  ever  an'  I  believe  ye 
jist  the   same." 

i     Mr.  Babcock  had  just  been  telling  his  wife 

,of  an  old  friend.  "And  he  said  he  knew  me 
when    I    was    a    little    girl?"    interrogated   the 

iwife.  "No,"  said  Babcock,  "he  didn't  say 
anything  of  the  sort."     But  you  just  said  he 

did,"  said  Mrs.  Babcock,  "No,"  said  the  man, 
"I  didn't."  "Why,  Charles !"  exclaimed  his 
wife.  "What  did  he  say,  then?"  "I  said," 
replied  the  brute,  "that  he  said  he  knew  you 
when  he  was  a  little  boy." 


A  The  rivalry  between  the  two  local  doctors 
was  very  keen,  and  they  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity   of   scoring    off   one    another.      On    one 

loccasion  they  met  and  Dr.  Lancet  said  to  his 
colleague ;  "I  notice  that  you  occasionally 
take  a  patient  out  for  a  drive."     "Yes,"  was 

,  Dr.  Endem's  reply.  "I  think  it  does  them 
good."  "But,  my  dear  sir,  it  isn't  profes- 
sional. I  never  do  it."  "No,"  was  Dr.  End- 
em's  retort,  "I  notice  that  when  your  patients 
go  driving  the  undertaker  usually  accompa- 
nies them." 


Up  and  down  the  village  street  walked  old 
Tompkins,  dressed  all  in  his  Sunday  best  and 
.with  a  clean  collar  on.  "Hello,  old  fellow!" 
[a  friend  hailed  him.  "Aren't  you  working  to- 
day ?"'      "No,"    replied   the    old    man,    proudly. 

<  "I'm  celebrating  my  golden  wedding." 
("Really?      Then     you've     been     married    fifty 

^years!"  "Yes,  I  have."  "Then,  where's  Mrs. 
Tompkins  ?      Isn't  she  celebrating,  too  ?"      "The 

I  present  Mrs.  Tompkins,"  the  old  man  coldly 
rebuked  the   idle   questioner,    "has   nothing  to 

!  do  with  it." 


The  cornerstone  laying  had  been  a  brilliant 
success.  The  weather  was  fine,  the  speeches 
eloquent,  the  music  impressive.  The  master 
of  ceremonies  was  very  well  satisfied  with 
himself,  yet  with  the  disposal  of  the  crowd 
he  became  strangely  excited.  Hurriedly  he 
sought  the  master  mason.  "Is  it  possible  to 
lift  the  cornerstone  again?"  he  asked.  "I  am 
afraid  not,  sir,"  said  the  mason.  "Have  you 
any  particular  reason  for  asking?"  "I  have," 
said  the  master  of  ceremonies.  "I've  left  ray 
hat  in  the  receptacle  along  with  the  records." 


The  fight  between  the  Irishmen  was  waxing 
fast  and  furious.  It  had  progressed  to  the 
extent  that  each  had  forgotten  what  it  was 
about  originally,  and  they  were  wholly  ob- 
livious of  the  gathering  crowd  until  an  ur- 
bane and  genteel  person  in  a  frock  coat  put 
in:  "Come,  come,  my  man!"  he  said,  gently 
plucking    Casey    by    the    sleeve.      "You    don't 

>  want   to    fight — I    can    tell    it   by   your    looks ! 

Your  face  is  too  benign "     "Two  be  nine  ! 

Two    be   nine,    is    ut,    ye    spalpeen  ?"    bellowed 

'Casey.  "Me  face  is  two  be  nine,  is  ut?" 
And  wallop  went  the  gent  in  the  frock  coat 
into  the  muddy  gutter. 


Mrs.  Brown  called  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Jones   to   talk    over   the    fashions    and    things, 

;  and  somewhere  about  the  sixty-fifth  lap  of 
the  conversation  the  caller  referred  to  the 
young  daughter  of  the  host.  "By  the  way, 
dear,"  remarked  Mrs.  Brown  inquisitively, 
"where  is  Minnie  ?     I  haven't  seen  her  for  an 

'.  age."  "Minnie  is  at  college,"  proudly  re- 
sponded  the    fond    mother,    and    then    added: 

(  "And  I   am  so  worried  about  her.     I  haven't 

j  had  a  letter  for  nearly  two  weeks."  "There 
is    where    you    make    a    mistake,"    was    the 

;  prompt  rejoinder  of  Mrs.  Brown.  "Instead 
!  of  letting  her  go  to  college  why  don't  you 
send  her  to  one  of  those  correspondence 
schools?" 


A  big,  able-bodied  man  of  about  middle 
age  shuffled  into  the  poor-law  guardians'  office 
in  London  and  curtly  bade  the  clerk  good- 
morning.  "Wot  d'yer  mean,"  he  began,  "by 
knockin'  orf  pore  Widder  Snuggs'  parish  pay? 
She's  a  honest,  'ard-workin'  woman,  whose 
nose  is  in  the  washtub  all  day  long,  an'  it's 
a  wicked  shame  to  rob  'er  of  'er  lorful  rights." 
The  clerk  took  down  a  big  ledger  and  silently 
consulted     it.      "Mrs.     Snuggs     has     married 


again,"  he  said,  "and  the  guardians  have  de- 
cided that  she  is  no  longer  entitled  to  out- 
door relief;  and  in  any  event,  my  man,"  he 
added,  sharply.  "I  should  like  to  know  if  the 
matter  is  any  concern  01  yours."  "Concern 
o'  mine!"  the  man  repeated.  "Well,  I  should 
rather  think  so,  guv'nor.  If  you  stops  the 
ole  lady's  pay,  you  stops  my  daily  ounce  o' 
shag  an'  quart  o'  beer,  too.  I'm  her  noo 
'usband." 


The  man  who  had  made  a  huge  fortune 
was  speaking  a  few  words  to  a  number  of 
students  at  a  business  class.  Of  course,  the 
main  theme  of  his  address  was  himself.  "All 
my  success  in  life,  all  my  tremendous  finan- 
cial prestige,"  he  said  proudly,  "I  owe  to  one 
thing  alone — pluck,  pluck,  pluck!"  He  made 
an  impressive  pause  here,  but  the  effect  was 
ruined  by  one  student,  who  asked  impres- 
sively: "Yes,  sir;  but  how  are  we  to  find  the 
right  people  to   pluck?" 


Little  Bob  was  playing  at  quoits  in  the  yard 
when  he  hurt  his  hand  with  one  of  the  irons. 
"Oh,    the    devil!"    he    exclaimed    impatiently. 

"I — I "     His  mother,   who  heard  the  ugly 

exclamation,  interrupted  him.  "No  more  of 
that,  young  man,"  she  commanded,  "no  more 
such  exclamations.  Never  use  that  word 
again."  Bob,  a  dutiful  son,  promised  never 
to  use  it  again  and  had  his  hand  bandaged 
and  went  on  playing.  Sunday  came  and  he 
went  to  Sunday-school  as  usual.  When  he 
returned  home  his  mother  asked  him  what  the 
lesson  was  about.  "It  was  about  when  our 
Lord  was  tempted  by — by — by,"  Bob  ex- 
plained hesitatingly,  "the  —  the  —  gentleman 
who  lives  down  below." 


Ephraim  got  into  trouble  in  Waco  County 
and  beat  the  sheriff  over  the  line  by  three 
jumps.  He  migrated  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
state,  and  seeking  a  livelihood,  turned  to 
preaching.  He  prospered  in  the  new  com- 
munity, which  knew  nothing  of  his  past  in 
Waco.  Then,  one  night  at  camp-meeting, 
Ephraim  looked  from  the  platform  into  the 
eyes  of  a  man  in  a  front  row.  The  new 
arrival  was  not  a  stranger.  He  was  from 
Waco  County.  Ephraim  led  through  the  sing- 
ing and  then  the  time  for  the  preaching  came. 
He  mopped  his  brow  and  began :  "Bredren, 
Ah  was  goin'  to  preach  dis  evenin'  on  a  tex' 
out  er  de  OF  Testament.  But  it's  done  put 
in  mah  min'  to  change.  An'  dis  is  de  tex' 
now  from  Romans" — he  pointed  at  the 
stranger  with  a  meaning  finger — "  'Ef  yo' 
know  me,  doan'  say  nuthin',  an'  Ah'll  see  vo' 
atterward  1'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Penalty. 
He  only  kissed  her  on  the  cheek, 

It  seemed  a  simple  frolic, 
But  he  was  sick  in  bed  a  week — 
They  called  it  painter's  colic. 

— Town    Topics. 

His  Impressions. 
Whom  the  gods  love   die  young. 
They   loved   him   well, 

And    took   him    early    in    his   manhood's   prime 
From   this  base   earth. 

His  was  a  nature  noble,  generous,  great; 
His  mind   was  vast,  his  soul  was  radiant. 
Rare  traits  had  he,  which  set  him  far  above 
His    fellow-men. 

A  wondrous  way  of  saying  the  right  thing 
At  the  right  time; 
A   boundless   generosity;    a   heart 
Overflowing  with  the  deepest,  tenderest  love; 
His  tact  was  marvelous;  his  wisdom  wide; 
And  better  far  than  all. 
He  understood. 

A  paragon,  a  mighty  man  indeed. 
Nay,  nay,   I  never  saw  him — but  I  know. 
From  many  hearings,  of  his  virtues  rare — 
He  was  my  wife's  first  husband! 

— Town   Topics. 

No,  He  Can  Not. 
A  man  can  grow  forests  both  deep  and  wide, 

Luxurious   birches   and  pines; 
He  can  grow  oak  trees  with  the  greatest  of  ease, 

And  acres  of  shrubs  and  vines. 
He  can  grow  choice  fruits  on  the  topmost  boughs, 

On  which  the  nations  are  fed; 
But  he  can't  grow  thatch   on  the  little  bald  patch 

On    the    top    of  his    well-tilled    head. 

— M t.    To  m    He  ra  Id. 


The  Landscape. 
How  dear  to    my   heart  are  the  signs  on    the  bill- 
boards 
When    the    New    Haven    local    presents    them    to 
view — 
The  smoking  tobacco,  the  borated  talcum. 
The  corsets,  pianos,  and  chewing-gum,  too. 

Ah,  why  should  we  care  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
ocean, 

A  look  at  the  hills,  or  the  broad,  distant  view, 
In  place  of  tobacco  and  borated  talcum. 

Or   corsets,  pianos,  and  chewing-gum,  too? 

In    fond   recollection  I'll  cherish    those  pirates 

Who  put  up  those  billboards — to  *  with  the 

view! 

We've  smoking  tobacco  and  borated  talcum 
And  corsets,  pianos,   and  chewing-gum,  too! 

— Frank  A.   H'augh,  in  Life. 

'Deleted  by  the  censor. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  Sanwme  Street,  San  Francuno,  Cal." 


Capital 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits. . 
Deposits 


s  4.000.000/0 

1.933.330.00 

49.661.M7.00 


Issues  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers'  Checks  available 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle  "of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay    of   San    Francisco   mil   be   found   in 
the  following  department; 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Conchita  Sepulveda  and 
Mr.  Charles  Chapman  was  solemnized  at  noon 
Saturday  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  in 
Pleasanton.  Archbishop  Edward  J.  Hanna  of- 
ficiated. Miss  Mildred  Chapman  attended  the 
l>ri.]e  as  maid  of  honor  and  the  best  man  was 
Mr.  Robert  Hayes  Smith.  Mrs.  Chapman  is  the 
daughter  of  Judge  Ygnacio  Sepulveda  and  Mrs. 
Sepulveda  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Chapman  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Chapman  of  Rutland,  Ver- 
mont. At  the  bridal  table  on  Saturday  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chapman  were  Miss  Mildred  Chapman, 
Miss  Phyllis  de  Young.  Miss  Coralia  Mejia.  Miss 
Ethel  Whinnire,  Miss  Winifred  Maxon  of  Los 
Angeles,  Mr.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  Mr.  Lloyd  Lo- 
max.  Mr.  John  Haywood,  Mr.  Frederick  Shingle, 
and  Mr.  William  Murray.  Upon  their  return  from 
their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman  will  re- 
side in  San  Francisco. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Beatrice  Clover  and  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Holcomb,  Jr.,  was  solemnized  Satur- 
day at  St.  John's  Church  in  Washington.  Miss 
Eudora  Clover  was  her  sister's  maid  of  honor  and 
Captain  Frederick  McConnell  was  the  best  man. 
Mrs.  Holcomb  is  the  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral 
Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  X.,  and  Mrs.   Clover. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  dinner  Monday  evening  at 
their  home   in  Burlingame. 

Miss  Leslie  Miller  gave  an  informal  bridge  Sat- 
urday evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Harry  Williar  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  on  Yallejo  Street  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.   Max  Garber. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday 
evening  at  her  home  in  Eurlingame. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  tea  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel 
St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sharon  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Piedmont. 
Mr?.  Walter  V.  Cotchett  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  on  Divisadero  Street  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Eddy.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Leonard  Chenery,  Mrs.  Bertha  Welch,  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Lent,  Mrs.  Alexander  Warner,  Mrs.  Frank 
Pixley,   and   Mrs.  J.    Franklin   Bell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving  Scott  gave  ? 
dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Cheever  Cowdin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A 
Pope,   and   Mr.   Stewart   Lowery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver  gave  a 
ball  Friday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  com- 
pliment to  their  daughter.  Miss  Miriam  Beaver. 
Mrs.  John  Cnshing  and  Miss  Helen  Pierce  assisted 
in   receiving  the  guests. 

Dr.  Alfred  Baker  Spalding  and  Mrs.  Spalding 
gave  a  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Green  Street. 

Mrs.  William  Sproule  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Friday,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne, 
Miss  Cora  Otis,  Miss  Ethel  McAllister,  and  Miss 
Frederika  Otis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  enter- 
tained a  group  of  friends  at  luncheon  Sunday  at 
the    Eurlingame   Country   Club. 

Miss  Ruth  Hascal  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
evening  at  her  home  at  Mare  Island- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  McXear  gave  a 
dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Ernest  Folger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Boyd,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren 
Dearborn  Clark,  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker,  and  Mrs. 
R.  H.   Kingsbury. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  in  Eurlingame  in  honor  of  Lady 
llesketh    and    Senator   Francis    G.    Xewlands. 

Mrs.  Leon  Sloss  was  hostess  at  an  informal  tea 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  William  Bowers  Bourn  gave  a  tea  recently 
at  her  home  in  Eurlingame  complimenting  Mrs. 
A.    Montenay  Jephson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Lawrence  Requa  gave  a  re- 
ception Saturday  afternoon  at  their  home  in  Pied- 
mont in  honor  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Amy 
Requa.  The  receiving  party  included  Miss  Einnim 
McXear,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Miss  Emily  Pope, 
Miss  Amy  Long,  Miss  Alice  Requa,  Miss  Sally 
Long,    Miss    Elizabeth    Adams,    Miss    Anne    Eliza- 


beth Crowder.  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  Miss 
Tean  Wheeler,  Miss  Betty-  Barroll,  Miss  Marjorie 
Henderson,  Miss  Miriam  Beaver,  Miss  Elena 
Eyre,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Adeline  Howard,  and 
Miss  Mary  Adams. 

Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Her  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Adams.  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Mary  Dono- 
hce.  Miss  Ruth  Welch,  Miss  Amy  Requa,  Mr. 
Victor  Ccoley.  Mr.  Robert  Weber,  Mr.  Herman 
Phleger,  Mr.  George  Pinckard,  and  Lieutenant 
Emanuel    Loftquist,    U.    S.    X. 

Miss  Alice  Keeler  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Jean  Boyd.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Stanleigh  Arnold,  Miss  Enid  Foster,  Miss 
Cornelia  Clampett.  Miss  Mary  Boardman,  Miss 
Miriam  Beaver,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Alice 
Claire  Smith,  Miss  Yeida  Dodge.  Miss  Cora  Smith, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Miss 
Emily  Pope,  Miss  Helen  Hooper,  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Ealdwin,  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  Miss  Ethel 
Lilley,  and  Miss  Cara  Coleman. 

Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Boardman  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  the  tea-dance  Wednesday  after- 
noon at   the   Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  Edward  Howard  gave  an  informal  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo,  her 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A-  Dris- 
coN  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy  gave  an  informal  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  her  home  in   Eurlingame. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
day at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Her  guests  were 
Lady  Heskeib,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bishop,  Mrs.  Sidney 
V.  Smith,  Mrs.  John  Ralston  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
Henry  W.  Seal,  Mrs.  William  I.  Kip,  and  Mrs. 
Thurlow    McMullin. 

Dr.  Sol  Hyman  and  Mrs.  Hyman  entertained 
informally  Monday  evening  at  their  home  on  Jack- 
son Street,  their  guests  including  Dr.  Henry 
Harris  and  Mrs.  Harris,  Dr.  E.  C.  Fleischner 
and  Mrs.  Fleischner,  and  Dr.  Rene  Bine  and 
Mrs.    Bine. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  gave  a  dinner 

Friday  evening,  complimenting  Miss  Mary.Gorgas. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Horace    Hill,  Jr.,   gave   a   dinner 

last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on   Russian 

HilL 

Mrs.  Charles  X".  Felton  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  in  honor  of  Miss  Jean  Boyd  and  Miss 
Ethel    Lilley. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Crocker  McCreary  gave  a  tea 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Dr.  Lovell  Langstroth  and  Mrs.  Langstroth  gave 
a  dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Cali- 
fornia Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Cora  Otis  and 
Mr.  Oliver  Wyman.  The  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith.  Miss  Cora  Smith,  Miss 
Gertrude  Creswell,  Miss  Ethel  McAllister,  Miss 
Frederika  Otis,  Miss  Dorothy  Woodworth,  Mr. 
Evan  Evans,  Mr.  Charles  Freeman,  Mr.  William 
Jackson,  Mr.  MacFarlane  King,  and  Mr.  Selim 
Woodworth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  in  honor 
of  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin.  The  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Jr.,  Miss  Cara 
Coleman,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Jean  Boyd.  Mr. 
Henry  Howard,  Mr.  Douglas  Alexander,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis   Parrott,    and    Mr.    Robert    Coleman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  and  skating  party 
Monday    evening. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  the  tea-dance  Wednesday  at  the 
Hotel   St.   Francis. 

Miss  Carroll  Cambron  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street,  honoring 
Miss    Helen    Ewell. 

Miss  Doris  Kilgarif  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Pierce  Street  in  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Marie  Hathaway  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Short. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  dinner  and  theatre  party  Friday 
evening. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Grant  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  tea  Wednesday  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Friday  at  the  St.  Francis. 
Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Harry  MacFarlane,  Mrs 
Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dotton,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear, 
and   Miss    Marion  Zeile. 

Mrs.  Xewton  Booth  Knox  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  tea  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Among 
those  present  were  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Edgar  De  Pue,  Mrs. 
Stewart    Edward    White,    Mrs.    Jerome    Landfield, 
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Mrs.  Charles  Butters.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Hammon.  Mrs. 
Fitzhugh,  Mrs.  Mark  Requa,  Mrs.  McKenzie, 
Mrs.  Herman  Meyer,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard.  and 
Mi>s    Taylor. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mr~.  Melville  Bowman  returned  Satur- 
day to  their  ranch  at  Beowawe,  Nevada,  after  a 
brief  visit  to  San  Francisco.  They  will  return 
within  a  few  weeks  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
winter- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Ebright,  who  returned 
Saturday  from  their  wedding  trip,  have  been  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Ebright's  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Brigham,  at  her  home  on   Yallejo   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd  and  Miss  Louise 
Boyd  have  closed  their  home  in  San  Rafael  and 
have  taken  a  house  on  Broadway  for  the  winter 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  to  New 
York. 

Miss  Julia  Yau  Fleet  spent  the  week-end  in 
Piedmont   as   the   guest    of    Miss    Elizabeth    Adams. 

Mrs.  Asbton  Potter  and  Mrs.  David  R.  C. 
Brown,  who  have  been  staying  at  Aspen,  Colo- 
rado, returned  to  San  Francisco   Saturday. 

Dr.  Herbert  Moffitt  and  Mrs.  Moffitt  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Allen  have  returned  to  San  Francisco 
from  a   visit    in   the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  Browne  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Knickerbocker  for  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Roos  hare  closed  their 
country  home  in  Menlo  Park  and  have  returned 
to    their   home  on  Jackson    Street   for   the   winter. 

Colonel  William  A.  Glassford  and  Mrs.  Glass- 
ford  have  arrived  from  San  Diego  and  are  guests 
at  the  Cecil  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Burford  Brauen  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  Oakland  from  a  visit  of  several 
weeks    in    Eastern    cities. 

Mrs.  J,  Downey  Harvey  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ward  Barron  have  gone  to  Honolulu  for  a  short 
visit. 

Mrs.  F.etcher  Ryer  left  Monday  evening  for  her 
home  in  New  York,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  Tennant  Harrington  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Harrington,  who  are  visiting  at 
Newport,  will  return  in  a  few  days  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Kingsbury'  is  visiting  her  mother, 
Mrs.  John  M.  Ellicott,  at  her  home  at  Mare 
Island. 

Mr.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  has  gone  to  Washing- 
ton  for  a  visit  of  several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gayle  Anderton  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  San  Mateo,  after  having 
spent  a  few  weeks  at  the  Stanford  Court  apart- 
ments. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge  spent  the  week- 
end in  Burlingame  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurance  Irving  Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Pease,  Jr.,  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  San  Francisco  from  a 
trip  to  Los  Angeles. 

Sir  Ernest  Shackelton  left  Friday  for  Tahiti, 
where  he  will    remain    for   several   months, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Wilson  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a  visit  to 
Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Anspacher  have  taken  a  home 
in    Burlingame    for    the    winter. 

Miss  Sophie  Beylard  left  Tuesday  for  an  in- 
definite sojourn   in  the    East. 

Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale  and  her  little  daughter, 
Miss  Evelyn  Lansdale,  have  been  visiting  Bishop 
William  Ford  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols  at  their 
home  on  Webster  Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lans- 
dale will  spend  the  winter  at  their  ranch  in 
Merced. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  and 
Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  are  at  present  visiting  in 
New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  have  been 
spending  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco  from  their 
ranch    at    Rutherford. 

Mr.  Adolf  Stahl,  who  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
New  York,  is  a  guest  at  the  St.  Regis  HoteL 

Mrs.  A.  Mountenay  Jehpson,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing in  San  Francisco  for  several  weeks,  recently 
was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst  at  her 
home  in  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  Sydney  Clomau  and  Miss  Natalie  Camp- 
bell were  guests   of   Mr.    and    Mrs.    E.    Avery  Mc- 


Carthy Tuesday  of  last  week  in  Los  Angele^ 
while  en  route  to  Nogales  to  join  Major  Clomao, 
An  informal  luncheon  was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McCarthy  for  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  have  gone  to  New 
York,  where  they  will  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
de   Sabla. 

Mr.  Raymond  Bowers  is  visiting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco   from    his    home   in    Los    Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Crocker  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Belvedere  from  a  visit  to  New 
York. 

Mr.  Frank  McCoppin  Brewer  arrived  recently 
from  South  America  and  is  staying  with  bis  sister, 
Miss  Amy  Brewer,   at  her  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville  Castle  have  returned  front 
their  ranch  in  Sonoma  County-  and  have  taken  an 
apartment  on   Sacramento  Street  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Irwin,  who  have  been  in 
England  and  France  since  their  marriage  in  the 
spring,  have  returned  to  New  York  and  haw 
taken  an   apartment   on   East   Eleventh    Street. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  returned  Monday  to  her  home 
at  Mare  Island,  after  a  visit  in  San  Francisco 
with    Mrs.    Philip    \"an    Home    Lansdale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Kahn,  who  have  spent  ti 
summer  in  Burlingame,  have  taken  an  apartmei 
at  Stanford  Court  for  the  winter  months. 

Major  Andrew   Somcrs   Rowan  and  Mrs.   Row; 
are     spending     several     weeks    at    their     home 
Russian    Hill. 

Miss   Agnes  Page   Brown  of  New  York  is  vi: 
ing    her    brother-in-law    and    sister,    Mr.    and    Mi 
Harry     McAfee,     at     their     home     on     Sacrameni 
Street. 

Mrs.   James  W.    Sperry,  Jr.,   is  visiting  in   Di 
ver    at    the    home    of    her    parents,    Mr.    and 
Edwin    Hunt    Fowle. 

Mr.   F.  Somers  Peterson  has  removed  from 
vedere    and    is    occupying    apartments    at    Stanfo: 
Court  for  the  winter  months. 


"Did  you  ever  know  a  woman  to  play  whist  , 
without  continually  asking  ''What's  trumps  ?'  I 
"Yes,    one.      She    was    deaf    and    dumb,    and  | 
couldn't    ask    with    her    fingers    because    they 
were    holding  the   cards." — Baltimore   A  men- 
can. 


ORCHARD  HILL  KENNELS 

PAICLNES.  CAL 

puppies  Tor  sale 

German  Shepherd  (Police)  Dogs  Pure,  bred 
from  imported  stock.  Pedigreed.  Sired  by  Prince 
rblenburg  A.K.C.  215.146 '.and  out  of  Alice  von 
der  Kornerwiese  (S.  Z.  B.  17.321,  A.  K.  C.  215.147). 


COLLEGE  HALL 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women 
students  of  the  University  of  California,  is 
on  the  comer  of  Hearst  and  La  Loma  Aves. 
Application  for  residence  should  be  made 
to  MRS.   DAYIS. 

Head  of  College  Hall. 


De  Carrel 

Vegetable-Herb 

Flesh  Reducer 

Offers  a  permanent 
cure  for  obesity 
without  dieting  or 
the  use  of  internal 
medicine. 

ll1  Wakelee's  Pharmacies 

Confidential  service  of  onr  Eradnaie  anrfe 
in  the  privacy  of  your  home. 
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Going 
to 
Travel  ? 


Telephone 

Sutter 
6300 

for  a 

SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 

PASSENGER 
AGENT 

He  will  call  on  you— 

Inform  you  as  to 
Fares,  Routes  and 
Stopovers — 

Procure  and  deliver 
your  Railroad  and 
Pullman  Tickets- 
Arrange  for  Checking 
your  Baggage — 

WE  MAINTAIN 
OUR  OFFICES 
FOR  THE 
ACCOMMODA- 
TION AND 
CONVENIENCE 
OF  THE 
PUBLIC. 


Southern 
Pacific 

Ask  for  Folder  on  the 
Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 


Uncle  Sam's  Wards. 

The  Marquis  de  Vitry  has  left  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  making  a  successful  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  its  citizens  on  behalf  of  the 
war-orphaned  children  of  France.  The  mar- 
quis has  given  to  the  Uncle  Sam's  Wards  As- 
sociation— for  so  the  new  organization  has 
been  entitled — his  property  of  "Les  Mesliers" 
near  Tours,  covering  an  area  of  thirty-five 
acres  and  including  its  buildings.  He  has 
also  contributed  the  sum  of  $10,000  in  his  own 
name  and  that  of  his  son.  He  now  desires  to 
thank  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  who  have 
aided  him  in  this  beneficence  and  to  assure 
them   of  the  gratitude   of  the   French   people. 

Uncle  Sam's  Wards  Association  has  an 
honorary  committee  consisting  of  the  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop  Hanna,  the  Right  Rev- 
erend William  Ford  Xichols,  Bishop  of  San 
Francisco,  Martin  A.  Meyer,  and  Mayor 
James  Rolph,  Jr.  The  honorary  directors  are 
Mr.  William  B.  Bourn,  Comte  du  Pare  de 
Locmaria,   and   the   Marquis   de  Vitry. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subscriptions 
that  have  been  received:  Marquis  de  Vitry, 
estate  of  "Les  Meliers"  and  $10,000;  J.  Nelt- 
ner,  Consul-General  de  France,  $100;  Mr.  de 
Cazotte,  Vice-Consul  de  France,  $50 ;  W.  B. 
Bourn,  $1500;  Comte  du  Pare  de  Locmaria, 
$100;  James  Gillon,  $100;  Mr.  de  Latour, 
$100  ;  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  $1000  ;  Harriett  Pull- 
man Carolan,  $10 ;  William  H.  Crocker, 
$1500;  A.  Roncovieri,  $20;  Frederika  Otis, 
$25  ;  Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  $250  ;  John  Gallois, 
$100;  Albert  Roullier,  $100;  D.  G-  Davis, 
$100;  Michel  D.  Weill,  $100;  City  of  Paris, 
$250;  H.  Fleishhacker,  $100;  Sanford  Sachs, 
$150;  Sanford  Kroemer,  $20;  James  K.  Mof- 
fett,  $100;  Bruce  Heathcote,  $25;  James  K. 
Lynch,  $25 ;  Edmond  Godchaux  and  Miss 
Godchaux,  $20;  Mr.  Jacobi,  $10;  I.  W.  Hell- 
man,  Jr.,  $100 ;  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation,  $10 ;  Old  Poodle  Dog, 
$10;  St.  Germain  Restaurant,  $25;  Lazare 
Klein.  $20;  Tombola  Soiree  Ferrier,  SU8; 
F.  P.  Deering,  $20;  Charles  Carpy,  $50;  A. 
M.  Bienenfield,  $50  ;  Bernard  Bienenfield,  $50  ; 
C.  J.  Auger  et  Olivier,  $11  ;  Clerks  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  $20:  A.  G.  Fry-,  $10;  S.  Stern, 
$25 ;  Berthe  Welch,  $250 ;  Misses  Parrott, 
$15;  G.  W.  Chandler,  $100;  Louisa  Breeze, 
$5;  Duplessis  Beylard,  $50;  P.  A.  Bergerot, 
$10;  Lavinia  Hotaling,  $20;  Mrs.  S-  Nickels- 
berg,  $10 ;  Mrs.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker,  $25 ; 
Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker,  $20;  Miss  McAl- 
lister, $10 ;  La  Samaritaine,  $10 ;  Katherine 
Hooker,  $10 ;  i±iss  Mailliard,  $10 ;  Lena 
Blanding,  $10;  John  E.  Fitzpatrick,  $10;  Mrs. 
Achille  Roos,  $25;  Miss  M.  D.  Tobin,  $10; 
Ross   Currant,   $25. 

Further  subscriptions  will  be  received  and 
acknowledged  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company    or   by   the    Crocker   National    Bank. 


The  Schumann-Heink  '  Pop"  Concerts, 
On  Monday  morning  at  Sherman,  Clav  * 
Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's  the  £.ale  or  seats 
will  open  tor  the  two  ''Pop-'  concerts  at  popu- 
lar prices  to  be  given  at  the  Exposition  Au- 
ditorium by   Ernestine  Schumann-Heink. 

The  first  of  these  concerts  will  be  given 
Sunday  atternoon,  November  26th,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  diva  will  give  her  entire 
net  profits  to  the  cause  of  charity.  One-half 
will  be  donated  to  the  relief  of  orphans  of 
war  victims  in  her  native  land,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  poor  children  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  be  distributed  without  regard  to  na- 
tionality, creed,  or  color  by  a  committee  of 
prominent  women. 

For  the  charity  event  the  diva  has  arranged 
the  following  programme,  which  will  be  aug- 
mented by  two  piano  solos  to  be  played  by 
Eula  Howard  Nunan  : 

"Erda  Scene"  from  "Das  Rheingold" 

Richard  Wagner 

"Waltraute   Scene"    from  "Die  Gotterdamerung" 

Richard  Wagner 

"Brangaene's  Ruf"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde".. 

Richard  Wagner 

"Hirten  knahe  Liedchen"  from  "Tannhauser". . . 

Richard  Wagner 

Song  Cycle,  "Frauenliebe  und  Leben" 

Robert  Schumann 

"His  Image,"  "He,  o£  AH  the  Best,  the 
Noblest,"  "Heavenly  Dream,"  "Thou  Ring 
Upon  My  Finger,"  "Bridal  Day,"  "Tears 
of  Happiness,"  "'Love's  Delight,"  "The 
Forsaken." 

"War" James   H.    Rogers 

"Before  the  Crucifix" Frank  La  Forge 

"Danny  Boy" Fred   E.  Weatherly 

"Kerry   Dance" J.    L.    Malloy 

"Bolero" _-  .Arditi 

The  second  concert  will  consist  of  a  pro- 
gramme of  what  the  artist  calls  "songs  my 
public  seems  to  love  the  best,"  and  will  in- 
clude many  works  with  which  the  name  Schu- 
mann-Heink is  identified. 

For  both  events  the  modest  scale  of  prices 
is  $1.50,  $1,  and  50  cents.  Address  all  mail 
to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  corner  Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 


The  Chamber  Music  Society  Concert. 
The  Chamber  Music  Society  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  give  its  second  concert  and  the 
first  event  of  its  afternoon  series  in  the 
Colonial  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  28th,  at 
3:15.      On    this    occasion    the    "Quintet"    for 


clarinet  and  strings  by  Brahms  will  be  played, 
with  H.  B.  Randall  as  assisting  artist.  Works 
by  Haydn  and  Cesar  Franck  will  complete  the 
offering.  Tickets  will  be  ready  Monday  at 
Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 


Events  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery. 

On  this  Saturday,  November  18th,  will  oc- 
cur the  third  in  the  lecture  course  by  Dr. 
Jerome  Hall  Raymond  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  California  Extension  Di- 
vision, the  subject  being  "Ireland :  The 
Struggles  of  an  Unsubdued  Race."  On 
Wednesday,  November  22a,  Dr.  Raymond  will 
speak  on  "Scotland :  Its  Ancient  Lore  and 
Modern  Life." 

Miss  Dorothea  Spinney,  whose  interpreta- 
tions of  "Hippolytus"  and  'Tphigenia  in 
Tauris"  have  pleased  her  audiences,  will  give 
"The  Bacchae"  on  Monday,  November  20th, 
using  Professor  Murray's  translation  of  Eu- 
ripides. Her  last  recital  will  be  on  Thursday, 
the  23d,  when  she  will  render  poses  from 
Greek  vases  to  music,  and  will  also  read  Lady 
Gregory's  "The  Traveling  Man,"  and  the 
Pierrot  play  of  Oliphant  Downs,  "A  Maker 
of  Dreams." 


Hughes-Wismer  Recital. 
The  second  Hughes-Wismer  Sonata  Recital 
will  be  given  in   Sorosis   Club  Hall   on  Tues- 
day, November  21st,  at  8:20  p.  m.     The  pro- 
gramme  includes: 

Sonata    in    A    minor,    op.    105     (for    violin    and 

piano) R.    Schumann    (1810-1856) 

Mrs.    Robert  Hughes  and   Hother  Wismer 
Violin   Soli: 

Adagio    Cantabile,   op.   46 Max    Bruch 

Farfalla    (Butterfly) Emile    Sauret 

Romance    F.  Chopin 

La   Chasse    Cartier-Kreisler 

Mr.    Wismer 
Sonata    in    C    major,    op.     117     ( for    violin    and 

piano) Enrico    Bossi    (1861) 

Mrs.    Robert  Hughes  and  Hother  Wismer 

Mrs.   Price  will  contribute  various  vocal  se- 
lections. 


Benefit  For  Women's  Rest  Room. 
A  bridge  party  for  the  benefit  of  Branch  No. 
1  of  the  Midday  Rest  Room  for  Business 
Women,  510  Bryant  Street,  will  be  given  on 
Thursday,  December  7th,  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Schmieden,  2400  Steiner  Street. 
Tables,  including  tea  and  a  prize,  are  $5. 
Reservations  can  be  made  through  Miss  Sarah 
Collier  2521  Octavia  Street.  Telephone  West 
176. 

•♦»■ 

Isadora  Duncan  Tour  Canceled. 
Isadora  Duncan  has  been  obliged  to  cancel 
her  tour  for  the  present  on  account  of.  an  ac- 
cident received  while  at  a  rehearsal.  Mr. 
\\  ill  Greenbaum  is  returning  all  money  re- 
ceived through  the  mail. 


Son — Father,  last  night  I  ate  a  piece  of 
mince  pie  just  before  going  to  bed  and 
dreamed  X  was  married.  Mr.  Henpeck — Well, 
my  son,  I  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  you. — 
Judge. 


Books  for  Gifts 

We  have  a  fine  assortment  for  every  one 
from  "Kiddies  "  to  "  Grown  Ups  :  "  also 
Christmas  Cards,  Calendars,  etc.  We  can 
help  you  make  your  selections. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  BOOK  STORE 

400  SUTTER  ST.     -    -     Cor.  Stockton 

Mail  Orders   Given  Special  Attention 


Drunkenness  Is  a  Disease 
and  Curable 

was  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Keeley's  contention  to 
the  world  almost  forty  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  more  than  400,000  have  been 
successfully  treated  by  the  Keeley  method. 
Endorsed    by    the    U.    S.    Government. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

2420  Webster  St,  cor  Pacific  Ave. 

Phone  Fillmore  3963 


HOTEL 
OAKLAND 

*I  The  servant  problem  is  solved. 

<1  Extraordinarily    low    rates   to 
permanent  guests.   • 

Investigate 

CARL  SWORD,  Manager 


Hotel 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN  ' 
Vice-Pres.  and  Managing  Dtredor 


ACME 
BEER 


PROMOTES 
APPETITE 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Men's  Luncheon 

Served   in    Grill 

50  Cents 


Dancing  every  evening, 
except  Sunday,  in  the 
Rose  Room.  Hickman's 
Orchestra. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 
Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Eveiy  Sunday  Evening 
Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covet 
Also  a  la  Carte 


Press  Clippings 

Arc  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING  BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  SB  Fin 
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Studio  Sacks  Blck 
140  Geary    Street 
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HONOLULU 

The  Way  to  Go!  10.™eo°on  miimstmrs. 

nCEANICS  S  CO.  "SIEHWSIlllOXAVVnnilM" 

JS""s»dn.y.Au«i™ii.i    Sailings  every  21  days. 
W.Ie»r.S337.50]s«Cl./  Nov  28i  Dec.  19,  Jan.  9 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 


EVERY  TWO  HOURS 

during  the  day,  a  fast  electric  train 
leaves  San  Francisco.  Key  Route 
Ferry  Depot, 

TO    SACRAMENTO 

Fast  comfortable  service  through  some  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  Central  California. 

Write  for  time  table  and  rates. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic    Manager 
Oakland,  CaL 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Why  call  me  the  consumer?"  asked  the 
guy  who  pays  the  bills.  "All  I  do  is  pro- 
duce I" — Columbus  Citizen. 

The  Lady  of  the  House — Mary,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  crankiest  mistress  gets  the  best 
cooks.  The  Genius  of  the  Kitchen — Ah,  gwan 
now.  mum,  with  your  flattery? — Puck. 

"Why  is  it  that  truth  will  rise  again  when 
crushed  to  earth.-"  "Because  of  its  elasticity, 
of  course.  Don't  you  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
stretch  the  truth?" — Boston   Transcript. 

"An  American  citizen  army  would  not  fear 
asphyxiating  gases  of  any  enemy."  "Why 
so?"  "Every  voter  has  smoked  campaign 
cigars   and   survived." — Buffalo  Express. 

Father  (to  his  old  friend's  pretty  daughter) 
— Good-by,  my  dear !  I  won't  kiss  you ;  I 
have  such  a  cold.  His  Son  (with  alacrity) — 
Can  I  do  anything  for  you.  father? — New 
York    Sun. 

"Do  you,  Mr.  Stacks,  think  that  a  rich  man 
can  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle?"  "I  don't 
know.  I  will,  however,  admit  that  my  lawyers 
have  dragged  me  through  some  very  small 
loopholes." — Pnck. 

"Ma.  tigers  can't  bite  people  when  they 
don't  see  !em,  can  they?"  "What  on  earth 
do  you  mean,  child?"  "I  heard  pa  tell  Mr. 
Smith  he  was  going  to  find  a  blind  tiger." — 
Baltimore  American. 

"Xobody  c'n  say  our  town  aint  literary," 
said  the  old  cowman.  "No  ?"  asked  the  new 
arrival.  "No,  'cause  we  killed  a  poet  here 
once,  just  so  we  could  build  a  monument  to 
him." — Dallas  News. 

"It  only  takes  me  twenty  minutes  to  get 
to  my  office,"  said  Mr.  Chuggins.  "But  you 
didn't  arrive  until  an  hour  after  you  tele- 
phoned that  you  were  leaving  home."  "Yes. 
It  took  me  the  other  forty  minutes  to  get  the 
car  started." — Washington  Star. 

"What's  the  matter,  Hawkins?"  "Matter 
enough  !  You  know,  some  time  ago  I  assigned 
all  my  property  to  my  wife,  to — er — keep  it 
out  of  the  hands  I  am  indebted  to,  you  know." 
"Yes."  "Well,  she's  taken  the  money  and 
gone  off — says  she  won't  live  with  me  because 
I've  swindled  my  creditors." — New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

Grace  (sobbing) — You  don't  love  me!  I 
know  you  don't.  George — Why,  darling,  what 
makes  you  say  that  ?     Grace — Because  vou're 


WHAT  IS  AN  OFFICIAL  CANVASS? 

<J  A  recapitulation  of  tallies  as  returned  by 
individual  precinct  boards. 

<I  The  state  is  having  one  now. 

<I  Have  you  ever  given  your  own  affairs  an 
official  canvass?  If  so  you  would  find  that 
your  valuable  papers,  etc.,  instead  of  be- 
ing in  your  home  or  office,  should  be  in  a 
safe  deposit  box  in  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


Maude    Mullins    has    been    mar- 
a    year,    and    her    husband's    so 


not   jealous. 

ried    nearly 

jealous  he  has  shot  at  her  twice  and  tried  tc 

kill    himself   three    times. — New    York    Times. 

"Charley,  dear,"  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins, 
"I  have  good  news."  "What  is  it?"  "The 
bank  sent  me  word  that  my  account  is  over- 
drawn. I  looked  in  the  synonym  book  and 
found  that  'overdrawn'  is  the  same  as  'exag- 
gerated.' " — Buffalo  Courier. 

"The  sheriff  tells  me,"  remarked  a  visitor 
to  a  Western  town,  "that  there  hasn't  been  a 
prisoner  in  the  county  jail  for  over  a  year. 
That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  your  com- 
munity is  unusually  free  from  crime."  "Not 
necessarily,"   replied   the   native.      "We've   got 


some  pretty  slick  lawyers  around  here." — Dal- 
las News. 

"Do  you  see  that  strong,  healthy-looking 
man  over  there?"  "I  was  just  admiring  his 
physique."  "The  doctors  gave  him  up  years 
ago."  "You  surprise  me."  "Yes;  they  found 
out  they  couldn't  get  anything  out  of  him." — 
Judge. 

Beggar — I  'ate  to  hask  yer  for  charity,  sir, 
but  it's  them  motors  wot  'ave  ruined  my  per- 
feshun.  Old  Gentleman  (who  hates  motors) 
— Oh,  indeed,  and  how  have  the  motors  af- 
fected you,  my  man  ?  Beggar — Well,  yer  see, 
sir,  I  used  to  'old  the  'osses'  'eads  outside  the 
Spotted  Dragon  afore  them  motor-buses  was; 
started. — London  Punch. 
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ALFRED   HOLMAX  -------  Editor 

i 


of  that  experience.  We  want  no  rebellion  against  the 
sovereign  law.  We  may  be  patient  under  criticism, 
under  impertinence,  even  under  threats.  But  in  the 
final  show-down  we  shall  not  yield  to  selfish  and  reck- 
less arrogance.  We  shall  not  yield  to  Mr.  Gompers  and 
his  crew,  even  though  they  may  reckon  the  President 
among  the  powers  under  their  hand. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  no  wish  to 
deal  rigorously  or  inequitably  with  labor.  They  are 
just  in  their  intentions,  sympathetic  in  their  willing- 
ness to  hear  what  is  amiss  and  will  in  due  process  of 
time  and  method  correct  what  may  be  wrong.  But 
the  country  will  not  yield  under  the  demand  to 
stand  and  surrender.  Politicians  may  show  the  white 
feather,  but  the  Law  is  still  master  and  the  heart  of 
the  country  is  still  the  heart  of  courage.  Mr.  Gompers 
and  all  others  impatient  and  intolerant  of  the  Law- 
would  do  well  to  heed  this  fact.  It  is  the  rock  upon 
which  our  system  is  founded.  And  it  will  not  at  the 
call  of  anvbodv  be  removed  from  its  firm  base. 
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Playing  with  Fire ! 
There  is  in  the  current  utterances  of  Mr.  Gompers 
and  other  leaders  of  organized  labor  that  which  tends 
'  to  seriousness  of  mind.  When  men  talk  about  defying 
the  law  and  of  arbitrarily  "forcing"  issues  they  are 
playing  with  fire.  Even  though  the  President  may  have 
trafficked  and  bartered  with  Mr.  Gompers,  it  remains 
that  neither  the  President  nor  Mr.  Gompers,  nor  both 
together,  can  override  the  Constitution  and  "run"  the 
people  of  the  United  States  when  once  they  are 
aroused. 

Once  before  in  our  history  the  champions  of  a  par- 
ticular interest  ventured  to  defy  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws;  and  now  there  is  that  in  the  declara- 
tions of  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  associates  which 
recalls  the  former  assault.  What  followed  when 
the  slave  power  undertook  to  override  the  law 
and  "run"  the  country  was  not  a.  pleasant  experi- 
ence, nor  a  cheap  one,  whether  the  price  be  reckoned 
in  blood  or  in  treasure.  But  the  forces  which  stood  for 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  and  their  enforcement 
won.  Defiance  and  presumption  were  beaten,  humbled, 
humiliated.  To  this  day  they  and  those  who  have  come 
after  them  suffer  the  penalties.    We  want  no  repetition 


figures  are  not  yet  available.  But  the  returns  are  suf- 
ficiently complete  to  indicate  that  the  Socialist  ticket 
ran  far  behind  the  record  of  previous  presidential 
years.  Socialists  and  radicals  are  pacifists  for  the  most 
part  and  their  vote  went  to  Wilson.  Your  American 
Socialist,  whatever  Socialism  may  be  elsewhere,  is 
against  war  and  preparations  for  war,  for  peace  at 
any  price.  American  radicalism,  which  is  really  So- 
cialism, whatever  name  it  may  be  called  and  in  what- 
ever guise  it  appears — Populism,  Bryan  Democracy, 
Progressivism — also  is  predominantly  pacifist.  Add  to 
that  element  the  foolish  conservative  folk  who  believe 
that  running  from  a  fight  promotes  peace — contrary  to 
all  human  experience — and  you  have  a  condition  which 
goes  far  to  explain  Mr.  Wilson's  success. 


Reflections,  Political  and  Otherwise. 

The  most  cheerful  circumstance  in  connection  with 
the  late  election  is  the  fact  that  the  promised  "solid 
votes" — with  the  one  exception  of  the  traditionally 
solid  South — did  not  materialize  according  to  prophecv. 
Here  in  San  Francisco  the  vote  of  organized  labor 
was  practically  delivered  for  President  Wilson  and 
Governor  Johnson  according  to  the  preelection  bar- 
gain. But  it  was  not  so  everywhere.  In  the  great 
industrial  states  of  Xew  England,  the  Middle  At- 
lantic, and  the  Middle  West  the  labor  vote  was  di 
vided.  Mr.  Gompers  did  his  best  both  secretly  and 
openly,  and  in  a  measure  he  was  successful,  but 
he  was  not  able  to  drive  the  forces  of  organized 
labor  to  the  polls  en  masse.  Xor  was  the  woman 
vote  cast  as  a  unit,  this  despite  the  boasts  of  the  mili- 
tant section  of  the  suffrage  propaganda  and  despite  the 
claims  made  by  the  Wilson  management.  In  Illinois. 
for  example,  the  700,000  newly-enfranchised  women 
gave  a  majority — some  fifty-two  per  cent.,  it  is  re- 
ported— to  Hughes.  The  campaign  cry  "kept  us  out 
of  war"  no  doubt  had  a  considerable  response.  But 
it  was  not  sufficiently  universal  in  its  appeal  to  carrv 
the  state.  Possibly  we  shall  never  know  the  exact  or 
even  approximate  placement  of  the  woman  vote  in 
California,  though  it  is  a  positive  assurance  that  "kept 
us  out  of  war,"  operating  through  the  emotions  and 
apprehensions  of  the  women  voters,  tended  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  one  "solid  vote"  which  appears  to  have  been 
effective  in  bringing  about  the  final  result  did  not 
appear  in  the  catalogue  of  pre-campaign  predic- 
tions. We  refer  to  what  we  may  call  the  yellow- 
streak  vote.  "Pay  me  two  dollars  a  bushel  for  my 
wheat  and  you  may  spit  in  my  eye"  epitomizes  that 
spirit.  "Kept  us  out  of  war"  was  subject  to  two  in- 
terpretations, one  the  woman's  interpretation  illustrated 
in  "I  did  not  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  soldier";  the  other 
marked  by  the  universal  business  prosperity  of  the 
country  based  upon  war  traffic.  It  was  because  of  this 
prosperity  that  hundreds  and  thousands  gave  their 
votes  to  Mr.  Wilson.  The  type  of  citizen  thus  inspired 
was  not  so  much  too  proud  to  fight  or  too  cowed  to 
fight  or  too  cowardly  to  fight.  But  he  was  too  selfish 
to  fight  or  to  have  his  country  fight  or  stand  for 
her  rights.  He  preferred  a  policy  of  cowardice  with 
profit,  to  courage  with  honor.  It  is  a  new  fact  in 
American  life  and  one  gravely  portentous  when  multi- 
tudes of  citizens  openly  and  without  shame  give  sup- 
port to  courses  which  subordinate  national  spirit  to  in- 
dividual prosperity.  

Another  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tion   is   the   falling  off   in   the    Socialist   vote.     Final 


The  obvious  inadequacy  of  the  national  committee 
under  Mr.  Willcox  is  accountable  for  much.  It  was  a 
management  at  once  incapable  and  pretentious.  It  was 
resentful  of  counsels  and  it  proceeded  from  one  blunder 
to  another.  We  have  only  to  note  the  stupidity  which 
in  the  face  of  urgent  protests  sent  the  candidate  to  Cali- 
fornia just  before  a  hot  factional  primary  fight,  which 
later  sent  Mr.  Pinchot,  the  apostle  of  a  sentimental  con- 
servatism, into  the  oil  fields  of  California.  Mr.  Borah 
or  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  both  might  easily  have  turned 
the  scale  in  California.  And  in  this  connection  we 
have  from  an  intelligent  source  a  bit  of  significant 
gossip.  There  was  a  demand  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
come  to  the  State  of  Washington.  But  it  was  decided 
that  he  could  not  go  there  without  looking  in  on  Cali- 
fornia, where  his  coming  would  be  resented  by  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  who  had,  according  to  the  story  as  it 
comes  to  us,  asked  that  he  be  kept  out  of  this  state. 
Thus  the  one  man  who  might  have  won  Washington 
State  for  Hughes  and  who  surely  could  have  done  it  in 
California  was  kept  away.  Inept,  torn  by  dissensions, 
foolish  alike  in  what  it  did  and  what  it  refrained  from 
doing,  the  national  committee  was  to  an  extent  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  the  campaign. 

But  the  fault  was  not  wholly  with  the  national  com- 
mittee. But  there  are  Johnsons  otherwhere  than  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Herrick.  for  example,  running  for  the 
Senate  in  Ohio,  bent  all  his  efforts  upon  his  own  cam- 
paign, disregarding  both  the  national  ticket  and  his 
associates  on  the  state  ticket.  Governor  Willis  of  the 
same  state  ran  for  reelection  on  his  personality  rather 
than  upon  his  Republicanism.  He  made  direct  appeal 
for  non-partisan  votes,  endorsed  the  Adamson  law  and 
even-  other  issue  or  "ism"  that  he  thought  might  win 
him  a  vote,  and  let  the  national  ticket  go  hang.  The 
state  organization  was  split  up  between  Willis  and 
Herrick.  Both  reported  to  national  headquarters  that 
everything  was  all  right,  just  as  did  Chester  Rowell. 
Johnson's  chairman  of  the  California  State  Committee. 

Just  as  California  was  lost  to  Hughes  while  giving 
a  heavy  vote  to  Governor  Johnson,  so  was  Washington 
lost  to  Hughes  while  giving  a  heavy  vote  to  the  radi- 
cal senatorial  candidate,  Poindexter.  In  each  case  local 
elements  in  control  of  the  campaign  disregarded  the 
national  ticket,  sought  votes  by  various  devices  in  all 
parties,  and  thus  sacrificed  the  presidential  candidate. 
There  are  those  who  would  have  it  believed  that  the 
Old  Guard  element  in  the  national  committee  by  con- 
stantly offending  the  Progressives,  especially  in  Cali- 
fornia, holds  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  the  West. 
It  is  not  true.  The  Progressives  are  more  responsible 
than  anybody  else.  It  was  their  voles  going  to  Wilson 
that  lost  the  election  to  Hughes. 


But  for  all  done  or  left  undone  by  committees  and 
candidates,  there  were  in  the  conditions  of  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  the  seeds  of  failure.     The  Repu' 
partv    was — and    is — a    house    divided    again-t 
Notably   in   California,  and  in   less  degree   els-" 
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the  factions  were  mutually  distrustful,  resentful,  em- 
bittered. Fusion  between  the  groups  who  voted  for 
Taft  and  for  Roosevelt  in  1912  was  nominal  rather 
than  actual.  True,  the  Progressives  for  the  most  part 
declared  themselves  again  Republicans.  But  they  did 
not  so  much  seek  to  rejoin  the  party  as  to  capture  and 
overwhelm  it.  The  situation  in  California  illustrates 
the  case.  Those  who  controlled  the  official  campaign 
organization  of  the  party  here  were  not  Republicans  in 
a  true  sense.  Their  leader.  Governor  Johnson,  did  not 
even  register  as  a  Republican  or  claim  to  be  a  Repub- 
lican, though  his  name  stood  at  the  head  of  the  state 
Republican  ticket.  Now,  the  campaign  over,  there  is 
no  more  bitter  enemy  of  the  party  and  its  creed  than 
the  man  who  officially  holds  the  post  of  chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee,  Mr.  Chester  Ron-ell. 


Mr.  Rowell  is  en  route  to  New  York,  where  he  goes 
to  explain,  so  it  is  said,  the  result  in  California.  He 
will  have  some  difficulty  in  doing  it  reasonably  or 
coherently,  in  view  of  his  preelection  assurances  that 
"everything"  was  "all  right."  If  Mr.  Rowell  believed 
that  everything  was  all  right,  he  should  now  confess 
himself  a  man  void  of  judgment.  If  he  knew,  as  we  be- 
lieve he  must  have  known,  that  everything  was  all 
wrong,  he  acted  a  part  w'hich  a  man  of  his  pretensions 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  Under  all  the  conditions  and 
in  view  of  the  result,  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Republican  Committee  of  California  has  upon  his 
shoulders  the  burden  of  a  serious  implication.  Verily 
it  will  take  some  explaining  to  relieve  Mr.  Rowell  of 
the  inferences  which  the  result — not  to  mention  his 
verbal  activity  since  the  election — puts  upon  him.  No 
man  is  required  to  accept  a  trust  like  that  involved 
in  the  chairmanship  of  a  political  party;  but  a  man 
who  does  accept  such  a  trust  is  bound  in  honor  to  sus- 
tain it  with  fidelity.  Mr.  Rowell,  we  think,  will  hardly 
have  the  effrontery  to  maintain  that  in  good  faith  and 
in  good  heart  he  served  the  Republican  party  in  the 
late  campaign.  Certainly  there  will  be  few  to  believe, 
now  or  in  the  future,  that  he  bore  himself  in  his  cam- 
paign responsibilities  as  other  than  a  narrow  factionist, 
alert  for  the  success  of  his  faction  and  its  senatorial 
candidate,  little  concerned  for  the  success  of  the  party 
and  the  head  of  its  ticket. 


tive  majority  was  46,759.  It  would  manifestly  have 
been  less  if  all  those  who  voted  for  straight  prohibition 
had  voted  for  Proposition  No.  2. 

Xow  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  in  these  figures 
there  is  a  certain  encouragement  for  the  prohibition- 
ists. If  54,090  citizens  had  changed  their  votes  from 
no  to  yes  on  Proposition  No.  1,  absolute  prohibition 
would  have  been  achieved.  -  If  24,000  had  changed  from 
no  to  yes  on  Proposition  No.  2,  modified  prohibition 
would  have  carried.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  leaders  and  promoters  of  the  movement 
should  find  in  these  facts  motives  of  hopefulness. 
And  perhaps,  since  the  reforming  spirit  is  what  we 
know  it  to  be,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  agita- 
tion is  to  be  sustained  from  one  election  to   another. 


Prohibition  or  Temperance  ? 
It  is  not  least  among  the  faults  of  the  system  im- 
posed on  California  in  the  name  of  "direct  govern- 
ment" that  it  affords  to  cranks  and  faddists — who 
like  the  poor  we  have  always  with  us — means  of 
literally  pestering  the  public  year  after  year.  It  would 
seem  that  those  nominally  and  even  vehemently  as- 
sertive of  the  principle  implied  in  "Rule-of-the-people'' 
should  be  willing  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  people 
when  it  has  been  definitely  declared  and,  for  a  reason- 
able time  at  least,  to  let  it  go  at  that.  But  not  so !  To 
your  enthusiast  for  reform  all  seasons  are  summer.  He 
has  no  scruples  on  the  score  of  making  a  nuisance  of 
himself.  He  patterns  his  propaganda  upon  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  oft-rejected  suitor  who  presses  his  plea  with 
an  irritating  persistence  in  the  hope  that  the  object  of 
his  passion  may  finally  marry  him  for  the  sake  of 
getting  rid  of  him.  Thus  we  are  informed  that  the 
leaders  of  the  prohibitive  movement,  still  under  the 
exhilarations  of  the  late  campaign,  are  preparing  to  go 
at  it  again.  Since  prohibition,  it  is  plain,  may  not  in 
California  be  won  by  reason  and  suasion,  then  it  will 
be  sought  through  a  process  of  nagging  the  public. 
This  conception  is  hardly  in  accord  with  accepted 
standards  of  propriety.  But  your  busybody — your  pro- 
fessional minder-of-other-people's-business — knows  no 
restraints  founded  in  considerations  of  modesty  or  deli- 
cacy.   

The  results  of  the  election  on  Proposals  No.  1  and 
Xo.  2,  while  definite  enough,  are  not  overwhelming. 
On  Proposal  No.  1,  calling  for  straight  prohibition, 
there  were  cast  963,337  votes.  For,  429,705;  against, 
533,632.  By  these  returns,  which  though  not  quite  final 
are  approximately  correct,  the  negative  majority  was 
103.927.  On  Amendment  No.  2.  which  called  for  pro- 
hibition in  modified  form,  the  total  vote  was  954,355. 
Appr  iximately  9000  citizens  who  voted  on  Amendment 
N'o.  1  refrained  from  voting  on  Amendment  No.  2, 
nub  r  an  enthusiasm  which  declined  assent  to  any  spe- 
-  of  concession  to  the  liquor  traffic.  For  No.  2  there 
ere  cast  453,798  votes;  against,  500,557.     The  nega- 


It  would  be  profitless  to  inquire  if  the  growing  re- 
sentment against  the  wrongs  associated  with  the 
liquor  traffic  is  due  to  the  activities  of  prohibition 
politicians  or  to  the  advancing  moral  consciousness  of 
the  public'  The  Argonaut  has  its  own  opinion.  And 
it  is  one  not  flattering  to  the  propagandists.  It  be- 
lieves that  intelligence  and  conscience  are  becoming 
more  and  more  enlisted  in  condemnation,  not  of  the 
legitimate  use  of  liquors,  but  of  their  gross  abuse.  It 
believes  that  the  public  is  more  and  more  scandalized 
by  the  low  saloon  and  what  it  stands  for  and  that  there 
is  a  rapidly  growing  determination  to  put  it  out  of 
business.  And  by  the  term  low  saloon  we  classify  not 
only  the  Barbary  Coast  dive,  but  the  gilt-and-crystal 
"palaces"  to  be  found  in  the  more  popular  streets  and 
in  the  inner  depths  of  first-class  hotels.  It  is  written 
on  the  wall  of  fate  that  the  low  saloon  must  go,  as  it 
ought  to  go.  It  is  a  thing  of  infinite  infamy.  It  is  a 
vampire  practicing  on  the  social  instinct  and  the  spiril 
of  hospitality  in  men.  It  is  a  pander  to  vice,  an  incita- 
tion  to  crime.  It  corrupts  alike  age  and  youth.  It 
picks  the  pocket.  It  robs  the  home  of  its  just  dues. 
It  debauches  and  destroys  the  body.  It  vitiates  and 
debases  the  mind. 

If  there  had  been  honesty  as  well  as  enthusiasm 
in  the  late  campaign,  the  saloon  would  easily  have 
been  put  out  of  business.  But  those  who  organized 
the  movement  were  intent,  not  for  temperance,  but  for 
prohibition.  Their  aim  was  to  enforce  prohibition  be- 
hind the  mask  of  an  assault  upon  the  saloon.  Pro- 
posal No.  2  embodied  a  trick.  It  was  a  species  of  trick 
not  uncommon  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  so  truly 
good  in  their  own  conceit  that  they  regard  no  scul- 
duggery  illegitimate  if  in  support  of  the  "cause."  It 
was  because  the  public,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it, 
discovered  and  resented  the  essential  dishonesty  in- 
volved in  Proposition  No.  2  that  it  was  beaten.  If  it 
had  proposed  simply  and  sincerely  to  destroy  the  sa- 
loon it  would  have  carried  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 


We  have  not  the  first  doubt  that  if  there  shall  be 
presented  to  the  people  of  California  at  a  future  time, 
near  or  remote,  opportunity  to  vote  down  the  saloon 
under  a  straightforward  proposition  it  will  carry 
overwhelmingly.  But  there  must  be  no  trickery  about 
it.  It  must  not  be  a  project  dishonestly  masking  the 
principle  of  radical  prohibition ;  nor  must  it  be  a 
project  conceived  in  the  interest  of  and  calculated  to 
sustain  the  liquor  traffic.  It  must  be  a  simple,  genuine, 
anti-saloon  proposal.  That  either  party  to  the  general 
contention,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  times  past,  may  be 
depended  upon  to  inaugurate  a  legitimate  movement 
against  the  saloon  we  seriously  doubt.  Left  to  the  pro- 
hibition agitators,  it  will  go  too  far.  Left  to  the  pro- 
moters of  the  liquor  traffic,  it  will  not  go  far  enough. 
An  essentially  "middle-of-the-road"  proposition  ought 
to  be  inaugurated  and  supported  by  middle-of-the-road 
sentiment.  The  movement  for  it  ought  to  be  instigated 
not  on  the  one  hand  by  reformatory  fanaticism  nor 
on  the  other  by  business  interest.  Condemnation  of 
the  low  saloon  is  a  moral  resentment.  The  movement 
against  the  saloon  ought  to  be  one  of  moral  inspiration. 

Xow  the  practical  question  is :  Is  there  in  California 
on  the  part  of  the  sane,  normal,  and  essentially  moral 
elements  of  the  community,  a  sufficient  measure  of 
earnest  purpose  in  this  .matter  to  initiate  and  present  to 
the  public  a  straight  proposition  to  put  the  saloon  out 
of  business  with  the  single  purpose  of  ridding  society 
of  a  nuisance  and  a  morally  and  socially  destructive 
institution  ?  We  hope  there  is.  We  hope  to  see  such  a 
movement. 


Another  word  as  to  prohibition:  Prohibition  under- 
takes to  make  men  temperate  by  /an1,  a  thing  which 
experience  everywhere  demonstrates  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. Prohibitory  laws  are  invariably  ineffective  ex- 
cepting in  communities  where  the  weight  of  public 
sentiment  insures  their  enforcement.  Under  prohibi- 
tion, broadly  speaking,  either  the  liquor  traffic  becomes 
a  hidden  and  concealed  crime  or  an  open  and  brazen 
thing.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Maine.  Here 
absolute  prohibition  has  been  the  law  of  the  land  for 
two  generations.  Whoever  knows  Maine  knows  thi 
the  law  is  violated  everywhere,  in  some  cases  by  secret 
evasion,  in  others  openly  and  defiantly.  We  need  go 
no  further  back  than  the  present  year  for  illustration 
of  the  facts.  We  read  in  the  Bangor  Daily  Neus  of 
August  21st  in  connection  with  a  local  strike  several 
illuminating  items: 

A  stranger  in  Exchange  Street  on  Saturday  night  might 
have  doubted  that  Bangor  has  a  police  force.  *  *  *  From 
twilight  until  midnight  the  street  crowds  were  sprinkled  with 
drunken  men  and  the  sidewalks  were  fringed  with  loud- 
mouthed, insolent  loafers.  And  these  drunken  men  and 
loafers  had  everything  their  own  way ;  the  police  were  too 
considerate  to  cause  them  any  inconvenience,  and  perhaps  no- 
body else  dared.  Scores  of  saloons,  so  full  it  was  difficult  to 
get  near  some  of  the  bars,  completed  the  picture. 

At  Exchange  and  State  Streets,  in  the  busiest  hour  of  the 
night,  the  patient,  careworn  wife  of  an  obviously  drunken 
man  who  flourished  a  roll  of  bills  and  seemed  intent  on 
getting  rid  of  them,  tried  her  best  to  get  him  home.  In  a 
few  minutes,  wearied  by  her  pleadings,  he  turned  upon  her 
with  a  tongue-lashing  that  made  even  the  corner  loafers  look 
at  him  in  amazement.  Vituperation  and  coarse  oaths  poured 
from  his  lips  until  the  woman  shrank  back  appalled,  and  a 
deeply  interested  crowd  collected. 

Finally  a  policeman  who  had  been  standing  idly  within  ear- 
shot woke  up  and  then  the  majesty  of  the  law  was  vindi- 
cated, for,  walking  up  to  the  drunken  man,  the  policeman 
remarked :  "G'wan  out  o'  this !"  The  couple  disappeared, 
and  thus  one  social  episode  ended. 

From  the  Bangor  Nens  of  August  24th : 

Bangor's  police  station  was  packed  full  of  victims  of  "beer 
and  light  wines"  Wednesday  night,  the  register  showing 
thirty-five  men  and  one  woman.  Four  or  five  times  that 
number  might  have  been  arrested,  had  there  been  enough 
policemen  and  patrol  wagons  to  bring  them  in  and  enough 
cells   to    accommodate    them. 

Various  skirmishes  inspired  by  liquid  fire  enlivened  the 
day's  proceedings,  and  at  night  there  was  another  fight  in 
the  Chinese  joint  in  Exchange  Street,  where  a  commercial 
traveler  who  had  ordered  lunch  was  set  upon  by  three  men 
and  a  woman  and  escaped  after  knocking  down  one  of  the 
men. 

It  is  hinted  that  finally  and  at  last  it  is  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  the  authorities  at  City  Hall  that  maybe  the  source  of 
the  mysterious  dope  supplies  might  be  found  in  one  or  more 
east  side  places  that  have  long  been  nuisances  to  the  public 
and  under  police  surveillance.  A  man  who  came  here  with 
a  traveling  show  is  said  to  be  making  money  in  the  "under- 
ground" dope  trade. 

From  the  News  of  August  25th: 

A  practical  politician  has  been  in  Bangor  this  week  in- 
vestigating the  number  of  arrests  for  intoxication.  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  Bangor  is  again  to  be  a  shining  mark 
in  some  campaign  presentations. 

The  attention  of  the  investigator  was  called  to  condition? 
in  other  cities  and  towns,  however,  and  some  enlightenment 
was  given  him  in  regard  to  a  comparison  with  other  places. 
For  instance,  the  investigator  was  informed  that  in  Old  Town 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  bars  in  the  state,  plate-glass  mirrors 
being  in  abundance  and  the  fixtures  on  an  elaborate  and 
sumptuous  scale,  while  a  large  force  of  bartenders  is  em- 
ployed there  constantly.  The  bar  is  one  of  the  sights  of  that 
city,  the  investigator  was  informed,  and  he  was  advised  to 
proceed  with  his  searching  for  figures  and  facts  to  othei 
cities,  as  he  could  not  fail  to  discover  much  of  interest. 

Still  again  from  the  News  of  October  16th: 
Camille  Aucoin,  who  has  conducted  a  saloon  in  lower 
Union  Street  for  several  years,  was  arrested  on  Sunday  by 
Patrolman  Rogan.  *  *  *  Aucoin  has  been  in  Boston  for 
a  time,  his  arrest  being  therefore  delayed.  It  is  said  that  he 
and  others  had  been  warned  out  of  their  premises  in  lower 
Broad  Street — that  is  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  tht 
liquor  business,  but  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  charged  that 
he  sold  his  saloon  to  Savoy  for  $900.  When  the  latter  at- 
tempted to  take  charge  and  occupy  the  thirst  parlors  he  was 
informed  by  the  managing  landlord  that  there  was  nothing 
more  doing  in  refreshment  business  there,  or  words  to  thai 
effect.  Savoy  thereupon  sought  the  halls  of  justice  in  City 
Hall  and  appealed  for  revenge  and  restitution. 

These  citations  .from  chance  reading  of  one  news- 
paper of  a  single  city  of  Maine  would  seem  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  ineffectiveness  of  prohibition  in  the  state 
where  it  has  been  longest  on  the  statute  books.  Pro- 
hibition manifestly  does  not  prohibit.  If  it  did  there 
would  still  be  opposed  to  it  certain  fundamental  moral 
objections.     And   since   prohibition   does   not   prohibit, 
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it  may  be  objected  to,  not  only  on  principle,  but  as  a 
policy  intrinsically  ineffective  and  tending  to  public 
demoralization  rather  than  to  public  virtue. 


A  National  Literature. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  plea  for  a  distinctive  national  litera- 
ture is  not  a  new  one.  We  were  scanning  the  horizon 
for  its  approach  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  the 
"great  American  novel"  has  been  heralded  from  time 
to  time — usually  by  a  publisher's  advance  notice — but 
we  seem  still  to  lack  a  satisfying  sense  of  its  posses- 
sion. There  is  much  good  American  literature  and 
many  good  American  novels,  but  we  are  not  quite 
willing  to  sign,  seal,  and  deliver  them  as  portraits  of 
the  national  life.  We  hesitate  and  hope  for  some- 
thing better  still,  something  that  shall  depict  us  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind. 

A  distinctive  American  literature  will  not  come  as 
a  result  of  pleas,  nor  even  of  deliberated  efforts  to 
produce  it.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that.  Great 
works  of  art  do  not  come  in  such  ways.  Literature 
comes,  just  as  music  comes,  from  an  intense  feeling 
that  does  not  need  to  be  coaxed  or  wheedled,  but  that 
will  not  be  denied.  And  here  Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  he 
has  been  correctly  reported,  seems  to  have  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  He  says  that  unless  we  develop 
a  serious  literature  we  shall  have  a  warped  national 
life.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  said  that  if 
we  have  a  warped  national  life,  or  so  long  as  we 
have  .a  warped  national  life,  we  shall  never  develop  a 
serious  literature  ?  The  kind  or  quality  of  the  national 
life  is  surely  the  cause,  and  art  and  literature  the 
results. 

The  amendment,  if  justified,  is  a  serious  one.  For 
are  we  not  demanding  a  literature  that  shall  express, 
not  what  we  are,  but  what  we  hope  to  be,  and  what  we 
know  we  ought  to  be?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have 
already  a  literature  that  expresses  what  we  are.  Other- 
wise we  should  not  have  it.  The  quality  of  the  na- 
tional life  shows  itself  in  a  dozen  representative  forms, 
ind  however  much  we  may  dislike  those  forms,  we 
iitst  avoid  the  delusion  of  believing  that  they  are  not 
representative.  They  are  representative,  or  they  would 
not  be  here.  They  are  just  as  representative  as  a 
newly-elected  Congress.  They  express  the  preponder- 
ating sentiments,  hopes,  fears,  and  ambitions  of  the 
nation.  We  may  deplore  the  literary  vogue  of  the 
neurotic,  the  erotic,  and  the  hysteric,  but  none  the  less 
they  represent  the  majority  vote.  We  may  long  for 
something  better.  But  we  shall  never  get  anything 
better  until  we  can  change  the  preponderating  demand. 
It  is  a  malady  that  confronts  us,  and  merely  to  brush 
away  or  suppress  the  symptoms  is  not  to  cure  the 
malady.  We  can  have  whatever  we  will  to  have  in 
the  way  of  literature,  but  the  will  must  come  first. 
Whatever  we  have  is,  and  must  always  be,  repre- 
sentative. 

The  chief  factor  in  the  production  of  a  great  national 
literature  is  suffering,  not  prosperity.  Suffering  uni- 
fies and  solidifies,  but  prosperity  disrupts.  It  is  danger, 
difficulty,  and  sorrow  that  produce  the  cohesion  from 
which  comes  national  individuality  and  therefore  na- 
tional literature.  Sienkiewicz,  who  died  last  week,  was 
summoned  from  the  chaos  of  Polish  tragedies.  But 
for  them  there  would  have  been  no  Sienkiewicz.  Per- 
haps we  may  say  the  same  of  Paderewski.  The  genius 
of  Sienkiewicz  is  unjustly  measured  in  America  by 
"Quo  Vadis,"  which  is  neither  great  nor  Polish,  but 
which  happened  to  appeal  to  our  pieties.  But  in  his 
trilogy  of  "With  Fire  and  Sword,"  "The  Deluge,"  and 
"Pan  Michael"  Sienkiewicz  spoke  with  the  voice  of 
Poland,  which  was  one  voice,  the  single  voice  of  hope 
and  tragedy  and  despair.  Everything  in  nature,  in- 
cluding genius,  must  be  bought  and  paid  for.  Wealth 
and  prosperity  and  good  times  and  full  dinner-pails 
and  all  the  little  sham  gods  of  our  day  do  not  produce 
Iliads.  These  come  from  the  sword  and  desolation, 
from  self-sacrifice  and  self-immolation. 

We  may  say  almost  the  same  of  Ibsen,  who  spoke 
with  the  voice  of  Norway,  and  of  Tagore,  who  is  a  sort 
of  incarnated  India.  Only  Norway  could  produce  Ibsen. 
and  only  India  could  produce  Tagore.  Theirs  are  the 
voices  of  millions  of  men  who  have  been  compelled 
by  struggle  and  danger  to  think  alike  on  the  essentials 
of  life,  and  who  have  been  summoned  again  and  again 
to  forget  themselves  in  the  light  of  a  higher  and 
national  self.     It  is  a  stern  price,  but  it  must  be  paid 
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for  the  nationality  that  would  express  itself  dis- 
tinctively in  literature  or  art  or  anything  else  that  is 
worth  having. 

Editorial  Notes. 
Francis  Joseph  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  vital  force  in 
the  world,  even  in  his  own  country.  None  the  less  he 
held  an  important  relationship  to  current  affairs 
through  the  sentiments  attached  to  his  person  and  his 
long  reign.  For  many  years  the  opinion  has  been 
widely  held  that  the  death  of  Francis  Joseph  would 
precipitate  a  movement  for  independence  on  the  part 
of  Hungary.  We  shall  now  see  if  the  Hungarians  are 
serious  in  their  desire  for  independence.  If  so  they 
will  seize  the  chance  to  abandon  Austria,  which  in  the 
present  status  of  affairs  would  be  powerless  to  act 
effectively.  We  hear  it  declared  that  the  stress  of  war 
has  created  between  Austria  and  Hungary  a  new  sym- 
pathy and  that  thus  it  has  cemented  the  alliance.  We 
shall  see  now  if  this  be  true. 
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It  is  quite  within  the  possibilities  that  the  death  of 
Francis  Joseph  may  be  a  circumstance  directly  leading 
to  peace.  If  Hungary  should  break  away  from  Austria 
it  would  surely  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end,  since 
the  first  act  of  an  independent  Hungary  would  natu- 
rally be  the  negotiation  of  an  independent  peace.  This 
would  give  to  Austria  an  opportunity  she  would  surely 
welcome  of  escaping,  even  through  capitulation,  from 
the  forces  which  are  depleting  and  all  but  destroying 
her.  The  position  of  Germany,  abandoned  by  Hungary, 
would  be  gravely  serious.  And,  further  abandoned  by 
Austria,  practically  insupportable.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  Germany — and  all  the  rest  of 
the  countries  at  war,  for  that  matter — is  anxious  for 
peace.  Mayhap  the  opportunity  which  all  would  wel- 
come may  hinge  upon  the  death  of  Francis  Joseph. 

When  all  parties  to  any  situation  desire  a  particular 
thing,  that  thing  is  in  the  way  of  coming  about.  Noth- 
ing now  could  be  plainer  than  that  all  the  countries 
involved  in  the  war  want  peace.  They  are  not  yet 
exhausted  in  the  sense  that  they  can  not,  under  in- 
creasing stress,  go  on.  But  all  are  worn,  all  are  tired, 
all  would  welcome  the  end;  and,  in  spite  of  bold  talk 
all  round,  all  would  make  concessions  to  bring  it  about. 
So  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  death  of  the  Austrian 
emperor  may  prove  to  be  the  circumstance  leading  to 
peace.     The  good  Lord  grant  it  may  be  so ! 


In  a  trial  of  this  case  in  the  courts  I  presume  the  prose- 
cution would  be  estopped  from  showing  the  record  of  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  in  a  previous  election.  However,  tnis  case  is 
being  tried  before  the  people  and  the  prosecution  can  show 
that  in  the  senatorial  election  of  two  years  ago  Governor 
Johnson   betrayed    his   candidate,    Heney,    and   elected   Phelan. 

I  doubt  whether  outside  of  Tammany  there  is  a  political 
machine  quite  as  perfect  as  Governor  Johnson's  and  like  the 
New  York  machine  so  completely  under  the  control  of  one 
man.  It  must  be  apparent  that  with  such  a  machine  and 
with  a  majority  of  200,000  to  draw  upon  it  seems  almost  gro- 
tesque to  assume  that  the  party  boss  could  not  have  swung 
sufficient  votes  to  carry  the  state  for  Hughes  if  he  had  been 
loyal. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  what  the  verdict  would  be  if  the  case 
were  tried  by  impartial  and  honorable  men.  Reader. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"  Government  by  Sisters  for  Sisters." 

Oakland,  November  19,   1916. 

Editor  Argonaut:  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  John  P. 
Irish  has  the  right  pig  by  the  ear  in  his  endeavor  to  find  out 
what  influence  contributed  most  to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Hughes 
in  this  state. 

In  my  neighborhood  three  husbands  who  voted  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  went  to  the  polls  in  vain  because  the  wives  of 
these  men  all  voted  for  Wilson.  As  this  happened  within  a 
block  of  my  home  one  need  not  wonder  why  a  banner  Re- 
publican county  came  through  with  a  greatly  reduced  majority 
for  the  Republican  ticket.  There  were  others  in  plenty.  In 
this  Western  country,  where  the  human  mind  is  fast  becoming 
femalized,  we  may  hereafter  expect  any  old  thing  at  elections. 
The  business  of  the  election  forecaster  is  past  and  gone,  for 
whiskers,  shoulders,  personal  appearance,  and  dread  of  some 
bogey  which  a  nimble  candidate  may  be  able  to  conjure  up  in 
rainbow-colored  phrases  will  all  count  hereafter  in  a  govern- 
ment by  sisters  for  sisters.  U.  S.  Parsons. 


During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  been  invited  to  con- 
sider the  opinions  of  various  authorities,  named  and  unnamed, 
as  to  the  campaign  plans  of  the  Allies  in  the  west.  How- 
ever willingly  and  even  respectfully  we  may  listen  to  these 
views  we  can  hardly  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  in  agreement,  and  therefore  that  they  do  not  ema- 
nate from  the  high  sources  claimed  for  them.  The  Allied 
commanders  may  have  their  faults  like  the  rest  of  us,  but 
garrulity  is  not  among  them,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
General  Joffre,  for  example,  babbles  of  his  plans  to  persons 
who  proceed  forthwith  to  publish  them  in  "special  dispatches" 
to  their  favorite  newspapers.  We  may  usefully  remember 
that  there  can  be  no.  military  plan  that  does  not  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  unforeseeable  movements  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  may  not  instantly  be  changed  in  obedience  to  circum- 
stances. There  can  be  no  military  plan  that  does  not  rest 
somewhat  upon  conjecture  and  upon  the  opportunities  of  the 
moment.  The  element  of  the  unknown  is  a  large  one,  and 
there  are  psychological  factors  that  can  not  be  measured. 
Napoleon  said  once  that  the  duty  of  the  commander  was  to 
consider  every  possible  eventuality  and  to  be  ready  instantly 
to  meet  it.  And  the  complexities  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
were  trivial  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  present  struggle. 


The  Case  Against  Johnson. 

San  Francisco,  November  20,   1916. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  The  apologia  of  Governor  Johnson  is 
now  before  the  people  of  the  state.  The  jury  that  will  pass 
upon  the  case  must  be  composed  of  Republicans  who  voted 
for  both  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Johnson  and  who  have  no 
affiliations  of  any  kind  with  Messrs.  Keesling,  Crocker,  Otis 
on  the  one  side  or  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Rowell  on  the  other. 

It  is  apparent  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  Mr.  Otis  to 
prove  Mr.  Johnson  guilty  of  betrayal  of  Mr.  Hughes  except 
circumstantially.  In  my  opinion  the  fact  that  Mr.  Johnson 
had  over  200,000  majority  for  senator  and  Mr.  Hughes  lost 
the  state  by  3000  establishes  a  presumption  that  Mr.  Johnson 
could  have  won  the  state  for  Mr.  Hughes,  considering  the 
superb  party  machine  he  had  back  of  him,   and  did  not. 

Mr.  Johnson  claims  that  other  states  have  elected  Repub- 
lican senators  and  given  their  electoral  votes  to  the  Demo- 
crats. He  gives  as  specific  cases  the  election  of  Senator  Poin- 
dexter  in  Washington.  The  answer  is:  Senator  Poindex- 
ter's  majority  was  not  a  fifth  of  that  of  Johnson,  and  Wil- 
son's majority  five  times  as  great  as  his  in  this  slate.  It  can 
also  be  said  that  Poindexter  had  no  machine  back  of  him. 
Governor  Capper  of  Kansas  had  no  machine  to  work  for 
him  and  won  out  on  personal  grounds.  Senator  Kellogg  of 
Minnesota  also  had  no  machine,  but  like  Governor  Capper 
could  only  influence  voters  by  advocating  the  election  of  Mr. 
Hughes. 

Mr.  Johnson's  advocacy  of  Mr.  Hughes  was  an  eleventh- 
hour  affair.  In  fact  Governor  Johnson's  whole  attitude  was 
antagonistic  to  Governor  Hughes.  Common  courtesy  would 
have  dictated  that  the  governor  of  this  state  should  have  met 
Mr.  Hughes  at  the  border  of  our  state.  Again,  Governor 
Johnson  was  at  all  times  sure  of  his  election.  Why,  then, 
did  he  not  respond  to  the  invitation  to  speak  for  the  ticket 
outside  of  the  state? 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  told  in  a  dispatch  that  was 
widely  circulated  and  that  reached  this  country  by  mail  that 
a  new  plan  of  campaign  had  been  formulated,  and  that  it 
would  be  "steadily  adhered  to."  Aeroplane  observations  had 
disclosed  the  existence  of  eight  miles  of  German  trenches, 
massively  fortified,  and  consisting  of  at  least  sixty  parallel 
rows.  Since  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  these  works 
without  an  unbearable  loss  of  life  there  would  henceforth 
be  no  attempt  to  do  so.  The  French  and  British  would  now 
content  themselves  with  driving  triangular  wedges  into  the 
line  wherever  possible,  not  with  the  intention  to  break 
through,  but  rather  to  increase  the  length  of  the  line  to  be 
defended,  and  so  to  place  the  utmost  possible  strain  upon 
Germany's  man  power.  In  this  way  the  work  of  attrition 
would  be  hastened  and  large  numbers  of  troops  would  be 
held  in  the  west  that  would  otherwise  be  sent  against  Russia 
and  Roumania.  Doubtless  this  dispatch  was  as  authentic  as 
any  of  a  like  nature.  It  may  even  have  stated  a  partial 
truth,  but  none  the  less  it  rests  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  Allies  have  hitherto  been  unaware  of  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  German  lines,  and  that  a  sudden  discovery 
of  these  factors  had  compelled  a  change  of  plan.  But  there 
could  have  been  no  concealment  of  such  fortifications.  Noth- 
ing of  such  a  nature  can  escape  the  ubiquitous  aviator  and 
his  camera.  The  trenches  upon  both  sides  have  been  mapped 
and  charted  by  their  enemies  with  the  accuracy  of  a  city  plan, 
and  these  maps  have  in  some  cases  been  published.  We  know 
also  that  the  Allied  advance,  small  as  it  has  been,  has  dis- 
closed the  inferiority  of  the  rear  trenches  to  those  in  the 
front  line.  Structurally  they  are  much  more  simple,  how- 
ever gallantly  they  may  be  defended.  Even  a  mere  gash  in 
the  ground,  or  a  shell  crater,  can  be  formidably  defended  by 
machine  guns,  but  the  more  easterly  trenches  that  have  been 
taken  show  nothing  like  the  steel  and  concrete  work  that 
distinguished  the  front  line,  nor  the  underground  labyrinths 
that  made  it  so  formidable.  And  it  may  be  said,  moreover, 
that  the  methods  of  attack  have  shown  no  change  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  The  plan  seems  to  be  the  same — to  push  for- 
ward in  the  shape  of  a  fan  that  opens  steadily  wider,  and  so 
to  create  a  great  blunt  salient  that  shall  be  a  threat  to  the 
lines  that  run  north  and  south.  And  we  may  believe  that 
there  is  always  the  hope  that  a  weak  point  may  be  discovered 
through  which  a  great  army  of  reserves  may  be  poured  like  a 
flood.  Such  at  least  is  the  German  interpretation  of  the 
Allied  efforts,  and  the  only  interpretation.  The  British  assault 
on  the  Ancre  carried  out  on  November  18th  covered  a  front 
of  seven  and  a  half  miles,  and  certainly  this  bears  no  sug- 
gestion of  a  change  of  method  nor  of  an  effort  to  drive 
triangular  wedges  into   the   German   line. 


Mr.   Frederick   Palmer,   who   has  been  at   the   front  continu- 
ously and  who  has  just  arrived  in  New  York,  has  heard  noth- 
ing of  any  new  plan.     On  the  contrary  he  says  that  the  area 
of    the    attacks    is    becoming    greater,    and    that    the    assaults 
upon  a  few  hundred  yards  of  front  have  gone  out  of  fashion. 
This  is  just  what  we  should  expect  on  what  may  be  called  the 
"salient   and   weak   point"   theory.      Mr.    Palmer  speaks  of  the 
elasticity   of   the   German    line   and   confirms    the   views    often 
expressed  in  this  column  that  the  Germans  intend  that  it  shall 
be  elastic,   and   that   they  are   willing  to   fall   slowly  backward 
so  long  as  they  can  exact  a  sufficient  price  from  their  enemies 
in  casualties.     But,  says  Mr.  Palmer,  there  is  sonu  : 
than    elasticity    in    the    loss    of    Thiepval.     Douau 
Vaux.     Certainly  such  reverses  as  these  were  not  p-- 
plan   and   they   "can   not    endure."      Something,    he    s 
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break  somewhere  if  the  present  successful  attacks  are  con- 
tinued. And  this  is  evident  enough.  Xo  army  can  maintain  its 
position,  no  matter  how  strong  its  fortifications,  if  its  enemy 
reaches  its  rear.  -  The  Somrae  advance  may  seem  to  be  very 
small  if  it  is  measured  from  west  to  east  but  it  is  not  so  small 
if  we  adopt  the  north  and  south  point  of  view,  if  we  consider 
s  Effect  upon  those  long  lines  to  the  Xorth  Sea,  and  to 
Xoyon  in  the  south.  The  French  gain  at  Verdun  can  doubt- 
less be  measured  with  a  yardstick,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
measure  its  threat  upon  Metz,  and  we  may  be  fairly  sure 
that  it  was  achieved  with  that  end  in  view.  And  incidentally 
Mr.  Palmer  says  that  the  French  army  is  in  no  way  exhausted, 
and  that  it  is  better  and  stronger  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  as 
indeed  seems  to  be  the  case  if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  its 
achievements.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  believe  that  we 
shall  see  a  continuation  of  the  present  attacks  wnthout  any 
modification  in  their  present  methods.  There  will  be  a  suc- 
cession of  tremendous  bombardments  in  which  no  expenditure 
of  ammunition  will  be  considered  excessive  for  the  purpose 
of  silencing  a  single  machine  gun.  And  there  will  be  con- 
tinuous snatches  at  whatever  territory  is  believed  to  be  within 
reach.  And  we  may  also  say  with  every  confidence  that  if 
the  present  rate  of  advance  should  be  maintained,  every  yard 
so  gained  brings  the  Allies  nearer  to  that  point  when  "some- 
thing must  break."  

The  French  success  at  Verdun  constitutes,  as  has  been 
said,  a  threat  upon  Metz.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Metz  has  been 
within  range  of  the  French  heavy  guns  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  keep  a  heedful  eye  upon  pos- 
sible developments  in  that  quarter.  Metz  would  have  been 
safe  if  Verdun  had  been  in  German  hands,  and  doubtless  this 
was  a  factor  in  the  German  attack.  There  could  be  no  assault 
upon  Metz  so  long  as  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  Ger- 
mans could  break  through  at  Verdun  and  so  cut  off  the 
assaulting  army.  But  that  danger  has  now  been  removed. 
Verdun  is  secure,  and  we  may  doubt  if  there  wall  be  any  fur- 
ther attempt  to  take  it  or  even  to  recover  Vaux  and  Douau- 
mont  If  the  French  intend  to  attack  Metz  they  will  do  so  \ 
with  the  army  of  Verdun,  but  such  an  army  must  have  room 
to  deploy  and  it  must  also  feel  that  it  is  safe  against  all 
attacks  from  its  rear.  If  we  wish  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  Vaux  and  Douaumont  we  have  only  to  refer  to  what 
the  Germans  said  about  these  positions  when  they  fell  into 
their  hands.  They  said  that  they  were  the  keys  to  Verdun, 
in  which,  as  it  happens,  they  were  mistaken,  but  thej-  were 
certainly  a  deadly  menace  to  the  central  positions.  Xow  Vaux 
and  Douaumont  are  just  as  vital  to  a  French  attack  upon 
Metz  as  they  were  to  the  German  attack  upon  Verdun.  They 
were  essential  in  both  cases.  Therefore  we  need  not  suppose 
that  the  French  in  seeking  to  regain  them  were  actuated  by 
sentiment,  or  even  by  a  desire  to  clench  their  defense  of 
Verdun.  They  must  have  had  some  definite  object  in  view, 
and  that  object  could  hardly  have  been  anything  else  than 
to  threaten  Metz  and  to  sustain  their  Lorraine  forces  in  some 
new  objective.  The  French  army  at  Verdun  that  was  capable 
of  so  great  a  defense,  that  is  still  able  to  hit  so  heavily,  will 
certainly  find  employment  in  some  new  aggression,  and  with 
Metz  less  than  fifty  miles  away  and  with  so  much  of  the 
road  already  in  French  hands,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
soon  to  hear  of  events  that  will  draw  our  attention  to  a 
new  theatre  of  war.  

The  fall  of  Monastir  became  certain  with  the  practically 
unchecked  advance  northward  of  the  reconstituted  Serbian 
forces.  But  it  comes  late  in  the  day.  Two  months  ago  we 
might  have  believed  that  it  heralded  a  movement  northward 
upon  Xish  and  a  determined  attempt  to  cut  the  international 
railroad.  But  winter  intervenes.  X'orth  of  Monastir  there  is 
a  wild  and  inhospitable  country  without  railroads  and  easily 
defended  by  inferior  forces.  It  is  practically  impossible  that 
there  should  be  any  very"  g*"eat  advance  to  the  north  before 
spring,  even  supposing  that  this  should  be  the  route  selected, 
which  is  hardly  likely,  seeing  that  the  Vardar  Valley  route 
with  its  railroad  from  Saloniki  to  Xish  is  so  much  preferable 
in  every  way.  We  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  advantages 
accruing  to  the  Allied  cause  from  the  taking  of  Monastir. 


regarding  Monastir.  They  are  sufficiently  answered  by  the 
stubbornness  of  the  defense,  by  the  large  amount  of  munitions 
captured,  and  by  the  news  that  Teuton  reinforcements  are 
being  sent  hurriedly  into  the  district. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Bulgarians  who  should  have  been  defending  Monastir 
are,  of  course,  engaged  in  the  attack  upon  Roumania,  although 
they  must  now  be  feeling  some  qualms  as  they  witness  the 
loss  of  a  city  so  prized  by  them  in  deference  to  a  wider 
military  policy  with  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they 
concur  with  any  heartiness,  and  from  which  they  can  hardly 
expect  to  profit,  Bulgaria  would  cheerfully  have  accepted 
Serbian  Macedonia  as  her  entire  recompense  for  the  war. 
We  mav  doubt  if  she  ever  wanted  anything  more  than  that. 
That  it  was  snatched  from  her  after  the  Balkan  wars  was 
the  one  burning  wound  that  she  wanted  to  heal.  Practically 
it  is  the  one  thing  for  which  she  went  to  war.*  And  now 
she  is  compelled  once  more  to  abandon  it  in  order  that  she 
may  participate  in  a  wider  campaign  in  which  otherwise  she 
is  not  vitally  interested. 


Turning  to  the  Roumanian  situation,  we  have  the  curious 
fact  that  even,"  publicity  is  being  given  to  the  western  opera- 
tions and  that  a  veil  has  once  more  fallen  over  the  fighting 
in  the  Dobrudja.  Nothing  in  the  whole  field  of  war  is  more 
mysterious  than  the  original  intentions  and  the  present  situa- 
tion of  Mackensen.  Indeed  the  alternate  revelations  and 
reticences  are  so  significant  that  we  must  suppose  that  event; 
of  the  first  moment  are  being  enacted  and  that  we  may 
soon  see  a  situation  that  may  have  a  powerful  modifying 
action  on  Falkenhayn's  fortunes  further  west.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mackensen  passed  up  the  Dobrudja  driving 
the  Roumanian  forces  before  him.  He  took  Constanza  and 
instead  of  crossing  the  Danube,  as  he  was  confidently  ex- 
pected to  do,  he  continued  his  progress  to  the  north.  That 
he  was  checked  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Dobrudja  is  cer- 
tain, and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  began  a  retreat  south- 
ward. Then  came  stories  of  a  Russian  army  that  had  crossed 
the  Danube  from  the  west  and  that  had  thrown  itself  across. 
Mackensen's  path.  These  stories  came  from  Rome  and  were 
unofficial,  although  an  official  German  bulletin  referred  to 
Russian  forces  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Danube  and  to  their 
attempt  to  do  the  very  thing  that  the  Rome  reports  said 
they  had  actually  done.  These  Berlin  bulletins  said  that  the 
Russian  forces  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Danube  had  been 
checked  by  German  forces  also  on  the  west  bank,  from  which 
it  was  inferred  that  Mackensen  had  sent  a  portion  of  his 
army  across  the  river,  presumably  that  he  might  guard  his 
rear,  while  he  continued  with  his  main  force  up  the  Dobrudja. 
And  then  the  veil  was  instantly  dropped  again,  leaving  us  in 
complete  ignorance  of  Mackensen's  whereabouts  except  that 
he  was  falling  back  on  Constanza.  which  was  in  flames  as  a 
result  of  a  Russian  bombardment  from  the   Black   Sea. 


There  are  various  material  advantages  and  one  that  may 
be  called  moral,  and  perhaps  the  latter  is  the  most  important 
of  all.  First  of  all  we  have  the  straightening  of  the  Allied 
line  which  lay  in  crescent  formation  to  the  northward  of 
Saloniki.  Secondly  we  have  the  establishment  of  contact  be- 
tween the  Serbians  and  the  Italian  forces  in  Albania.  Thirdly 
there  is  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  Serbia  has  been  snatched 
back  from  the  Teutons,  and  by  the  Serbians  themselves,  who 
are  thus  once  more  established  upon  their  own  soil  and  in 
possession  of  a  city  that  to  a  peculiar  extent  was  the  bone 
of  contention  between  themselves  and  the  Bulgarians. 


But  the  moral  effect  is  the  most  important  of  all.  If  the 
German  withdrawals  in  the  west  have  to  a  certain  extent 
been  voluntary  and  strategic  we  can  not  say  the  same  of  the 
relinquishment  of  Monastir.  Here  we  have  a  deadly  blow- 
s-ruck at  Bulgarian  ambitions,  a  blow  that  they  certainly 
tried  to  evade  by  even,-  means  in  their  power,  and  aided  by 
their  allies  to  the  limit  of  their  resources.  The  taking  of 
Monastir  means  that  it  was  physically  impossible  to  save  it, 
that  neither  men  nor  munitions  could  be  spared  from  other 
fields  And  so  we  have  one  more  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  Central  Powers  can  not  now  win  at  more  than  one 
poini  at  a  lime,  that  they  can  not  concentrate  anywhere 
wit  Jut  disclosing  a  damaging  weakness  somewhere  else.  Re- 
ished  positions  are,  of  course,  always  described  as  of  no 

at  gical  value,   and  we  are  now  receiving  these  assurances 


In  the  meantime  Falkenhayn  continues  his  slow  advance 
into  Roumania  through  the  Vulcan  Pass  and  the  Juil  Valley, 
as  well  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Campolung.  The  Rou- 
manian resistance  has  greatly  stiffened,  but  it  is  still  insuf- 
ficient. Bucharest  is  not  far  off  and  its  capture  becomes  in- 
creasingly probable.  Russia  is  presumably  sending  what  aid 
she  can,  but  whether  she  is  sending  men  through  Dorna 
Y\  atra  and  down  the  western  edge  of  the  Roumanian  bootleg 
or  whether  she  is  sending  forces  through  Bessarabia  across 
the  Danube  into  the  Dobrudja  remains  to  be  seen.  She  may 
be  doing  both.  And  if  her  forces  are  coming  south  through 
the  Roumanian  bootleg  she  may  think  that  they  would  be 
more  usefully  directed  toward  the  Danube  in  the  direction 
of  Cernavoda  and  with  a  view  to  enveloping  Mackensen  than 
in  stemming  the  German  tide  through  the  mountain  passes. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  the  intention  that  Falkenhayn  coming 
eastward  and  Mackensen  coming  westward  should  join  hands 
in  Roumania.  The  schedule  was  disarranged  by  the  Rou- 
manian rally,  but  doubtless  the  plan  persists.  Of  its  chances 
of  success  it  is  impossible  to  speak  so  long  as  we  are  in 
entire  ignorance  of  events  in  the  Dobrudja. 

Sax  Francisco,  Xovember  22,  1916.  Sidney  Cokvx. 
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At  a  cost  of  55,000,000,  Elephant  Butte  Dam,  the 
largest  irrigation  structure  of  the  kind  in  this  country, 
and  the  largest  mass  of  masonry  in  the  world,  was 
formally  dedicated,  being  ready  for  use,  on  October 
14th.  It  is  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  creates  a  lake  forty- 
five  miles  in  length,  storing  only  the  flood  waters  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  lake  thus  created  will  have  an 
average  width  of  six  miles.  By  way  of  comparison  the 
lake  will  have  about  twice  the  capacity  of  the  lake  be- 
hind the  Roosevelt  dam  in  Arizona,  and  four  times  the 
capacity  of  the  storage  reservoir  behind  the  famous 
irrigation  dam  at  Assouan  in  Egypt,  which  cost  S17,- 
000,000.  The  dam  marks  an  epoch  in  the  reclaiming  of 
the  vast  dry  lands  of  the  Southwest  It  will  water 
155.000  acres,  part  in  Xew  Mexico  and  Texas  and  part 
in  Mexico.  The  dam  is  1674  feet  long,  with  a  maxi- 
mum width  of  215  feet  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a  width 
of  eighteen  feet  at  the  crest,  which  is  304.5  feet  above 
bedrock.     The  crest  is  used  as  a  roadwav. 


A  company  has  been  organized  to  extract  kauri  gum 
oil  from  peat  taken  from  the  swamps  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Xorth  Island,  where  kauri  gum  has  been 
mined  for  many  years.  It  is  claimed  that  the  peat  yields 
twenty  to  thirty  gallons  per  ton.  of  which  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  resembles  gasoline  or  benzine,  which  is 
being  used  for  motor-cars  and  launches  at  this  time. 


Captain  Frederick  Courtney  Selous,  the  explorer  and 
big-game  hunter,  now  serving  in  the  English  army,  has 
been  given  the  Distinguished  Service  Order  for  "con- 
spicuous gallantry,  resource,  and  endurance."  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers.  The  battalion  with 
which  Captain  Selous  is  associated  is  composed  of  men 
who  have  seen  service  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
and  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  their  recruitment. 

Merritt  Lane  of  Jersey  City,  who  has  been  named 
vice-chancellor  of  the  equity  court  of  Xew  Jersey,  will 
draw  a  salary  of  S12.000  a  year  for  as  much  of  his 
seven-year  terms  as  he  fills.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Xew  York  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1902.  During  the  period  when  the  state's  largest 
insurance  company  was  changing  from  a  stock  com- 
pany to  a  mutual  basis  he  was  prominent  as  counsel  for 
the  policy-holders. 

Mrs.  Charles  Farnam,  who  has  been  decorated  per- 
sonally by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Serbia  with  the  Order 
of  St.  Sava  for  her  services  in  Serbian  relief  work, 
is  from  Xew  York,  and  was  the  first  woman  of  anv 
nationality  to  enter  reconquered  Serbian  territory.  She 
accompanied  the  crown  prince  when  the  Serbians 
crossed  the  Cerna  River  above  Dobroveni  and  stormed 
the  Bulgarian  stronghold  of  Brod.  She  nursed  in 
Serbia  through  the  first  and  second  Balkan  wars  and 
through  the  typhus  epidemic  of  the  present  war. 

Charles  S.  Macfarland  who.  with  Ignace  Paderew- 
ski,  waited  on  President  Wilson  recently,  petitioning 
that  the  annual  Thanksgiving  proclamation  include 
an  appeal  for  aid  for  the  victims  of  the  world 
war,  is  general  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Evangelical  Protestant  Churches  in  the  United  States, 
the  largest  grouping  of  such  constituents  that  the  coun- 
try ever  has  had.  He  is  a  Yale  graduate,  who,  after 
some  experience  with  business,  turned  to  theology  and 
the  clerical  profession  and  for  manv  years  was  a  pastor 
of  Congregational  churches. 

Victor  Christian  William  Cavendish,  who  has  recently 
been  appointed  governor-general  of  Canada,  belongs  to 
one  of  the  most  prominent  ruling  families  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  is  owner  of  186.000  acres,  including 
valuable  mining  property  and  many  residences.  Chats- 
worth,  Hardwicke,  and  Devonshire  House  have  fine 
picture  galleries,  and  there  is  also  a  fine  library  and 
statue  gallery  at  Chatsworth.  From  1900  to  1903  he 
was  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  household,  and  financial 
secretary  to  the  treasury  from  1903  to  1905.  Since  1915 
he  has  been  a  civil  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  coalition 
government. 

Admiral  Coundouriotis,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  fleet,  who  recently  went  over  to  the  Venizelos 
faction,  has  been  devoted  to  service,  not  to  politics, 
and  his  name  has  the  glamour  and  carries  the  weight 
of  that  of  a  naval  hero  in  Great  Britain,  or  that  of  a 
Dewey  after  the  battle  of  Manila  with  the  American 
public.  For  Coundouriotis  with  the  Greek  navy  played 
a  most  distinguished  part  in  the  war  with  Turkey,  and 
he  remains  one  of  the  popular  heroes  today.  At  the 
earnest  request  of  the  king,  he  was  made  minister  of 
marine  in  the  Skouloudis  cabinet,  but  took  little  part  in 
its  councils  and  professed  open  contempt  for  its  policy. 

Howard  Lee  McBain,  who  has  been  made  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  education  of  Xew  York  City  by 
Mayor  Mitchel,  is  a  Canadian  who  was  educated  at 
Richmond  College  in  Virginia,  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. After  teaching  in  Richmond  and  in  the 
University  of  Virginia  he  returned  to  Columbia  and 
resumed  the  study  of  his  specialty,  which  he  now 
teaches.  Then  followed  a  year  of  service  on  the  faculty 
of  George  Washington  University,  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  three  years  of  work  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

The  new  secretary  of  the  British  Xational  Education 
Association,  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella,  has  had  many  years' 
experience  of  educational  administration.  His  own 
education  he  received  at  Xottingham  and  also  in  Paris, 
and  subsequently  he  entered  upon  a  business  career. 
Eventually  he  took  up  the  journalistic  profession.  At 
present,  in  addition  to  earning  out  the  duties  of  secre- 
tary to  the  Xational  Education  Association,  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  managers  of  about  fifty  schools  in  the  St. 
Pancras  district,  where  50,000  children  are  taught.  The 
work  of  after-school  care  committees  also  claims  his 
attention. 

Edward  Tuck,  who  is  to  transfer  to  the  city  of  Con- 
cord, Xew  Hampshire,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Xew 
Hampshire  Historical  Society,  valuable  collections, 
made  by  him  in  France,  is  a  retired  banker,  a  native  of 
Exeter,  Xew  Hampshire,  who  served  as  vice-consul  of 
the  United  States  at  Paris  from  1864-66.  The  for- 
tune that  he  accumulated  in  Xew  York  City  he  has  of 
late  years  begun  to  reinvest  in  the  United  States,  in 
such  institutions  as  the  Tuck  School  of  Administration 
and  Finance  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  the  fine  new 
building  of  the  Xew  Hampshire  Historical  Society  at 
Concord.  His  generosity  to  worthy  French  causes  also 
has  been  conspicuous,  and  he  has  received  recognition 
from  the  French  government. 


November  25,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


MR.  WILDBORE  AND  THE  CABBY. 


They  Both  Make  a  Discovery,  with  Amusing  Results. 


Since  Job's  time  the  righteous  man  has  been  the  espe- 
cial prev  of  the  adversary.  I  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  a  well-known  criminal  judge  and  an  active  poor  law- 
guardian  of  Hull  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  just  ap- 
pear to  be  heaped  upon  them  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  saintliness.  The  greater  the  number  of  convic- 
tions recorded  against  a  docker,  the  more  confidently 
will  his  lips  assert  his  innocence :  and  the  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  interiors  of  casual  wards  a  tramp 
appears  to  be,  the  more  tearfully  will  he  lament  the 
bitter  injustice  to  the  worker  of  modern  economic  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  YVildbore  never  questioned  the  equity  of  the 
trials  which  filled  his  life.  They  were  all  sent,  he  be- 
lieved— even  his  wife — with  the  purpose  of  making  him 
a  better  man. 

He  had  on  many  previous  occasions  drawn  a  certain 
measure  of  solace — not  unflattering  to  his  self-esteem 
— from  the  comfortable  words  of  Proverbs  xi:31,  and 
as  he  drove  along  in  the  station  fly,  with  Mr.  Bou- 
verie's  bag  on  the  seat  facing  him,  he  did  so  yet  again. 
But  he  was  slow  to  rebel.  He  condemned,  rather,  his 
own  shortcomings,  for  he  had  an  humble  mind. 

"It  all  comes."  he  reflected,  "from  my  doubting  Cla- 
rinda.     When  she  said,  'The  speech  I  require  is  in  a 
brown   paper  parcel  marked  "Addresses   made  during 
.  a  Tour  in  India."  which  you  will  find  in  the  right-hand 
corner  of  my  escritoire,'  I  should  have  known  that  it 
was  so.     I  had  no  business  to  look.     I  should  have  re- 
membered  my    inability   to   tie   a   firm   knot.      Had   I 
brought  the  package  intact,  I  should  have  been  spared 
all  this   misery.     The   string  would  not  have  broken. 
The  papers  would  not  have  been  scattered  on  the  pave- 
ment.   The  speech  Clarinda  wants  would  not  have  been  | 
lost.    I  should  not  have  spent  five  shillings  on  this  bag  j 
which   I  do  not  need.     I   should  have  had  leisure  to  \ 
remark  that  I  was  in  the  Salisbury  train.     I   should) 
have  been  spared  that  terrible  journey  on  foot  across  j 
such  very  rough  country.     My  toe  would  not  now  be| 
inflamed.     My   clothing   would   not  now  be   saturated 
with  perspiration — which  may  be  the  death  of  me.     I  ■ 
should  not"  have  endured  the  vile  abuse  of  that  odious 
person  in  the  station  hotel.     And,  above  all,  I  should 
not   have   been    forced   to    purchase   a   deadly    reptile 
which  at  this  moment  lurks  among  Clarinda's  addresses, 
I    ready  at  the  first  opening  of  the  bag  to  spring  out  and 
inject  its  venom  into  my  system. 

"And."  he  cried  aloud,  an  unbearable  sense  of  his 
wrongs  suddenly  overwhelming  him,  "the  worst  of  it 
is  that  I  acted  for  the  best." 

"Beg  pardon,  sir."  said  the  fly-man,  turning  round 
on  the  box. 

"Nothing,  nothing."  said  Mr.  YVildbore  hurriedly,  and 
resumed  his  meditations. 

"Now,"  he  went  on,  "what  am  I  to  do?  The  speech 
is  lost.  To  that  I  must  confess.  But  I  have  brought 
the  others,  and  Clarinda  will  have  at  least  material  for 
tonight's  meeting.  There  is,  for  example,  'The  Semi- 
Teetotal  Pledge — A  farce,'  'The  Case  Against  Compen- 
sation,' 'The  Gothenburg  System  Examined,  Answered, 
and  Demolished,'  or  'Disinterested  Management— Its 
Follies,  Weaknesses,  and  Vices.'  Any  one  of  these  will 
have  as  much  weight  here,  in  the  schoolroom  of  Ber- 
wick Abbas,  as  in  the  most  densely  populated  city  of 
India.  And  there  is  'The  Banishment  of  Bung,'  a  very 
powerful  indictment.  But  'Deadly  Poison'  is  lost,  and 
I  fear  her  annoyance  will  be  great.  Well.  I  have  faced 
her  annoyance  before  and  I  can  again.  If  this  were 
all,  I  should  be  comparatively  happy.  But  it  is  not  all. 
"What  am  I  going  to  say  about  this  snake? 
"It  is  there  in  that  bag.  Clarinda's  first  thought, 
when  I  reach  Mulberry  Farm,  will  be  for  her  papers. 
She  will  wish  to  lose  no  time  (and  she  will  have  no 
time  to  lose)  in  beginning  her  review  of  'Deadly 
Poison.'  Now  this  I  know  she  can  not  do,  and  my  first 
care  will  be  to  acknowledge  my  error  frankly.  But 
then  she  will  w-ish  to  look  through  the  other  speeches, 
to  find  one  suitable  for  her  audience.  She  will  demand 
the  bag.  She  will  open  it.  The  snake  will  bite  her. 
No.  she  must  not  open  the  bag.  She  shall  not  open  the 
bag — until  it  has  been  thoroughly  baked. 

"But  what  sufficient  reason  can  I  give  for  causing  the 
bag  to  be  baked?  It  is  an  unusual,  an  extraordinary 
course  of  procedure.  I  can  not  say,  'Clarinda,  before 
you  touch  it,  this  bag  must  be  baked.'  She  will  natu- 
rally ask  me  why.  And  then  it  must  all  come  out.  I 
must  tell  her  the  whole  dreadful  story.  She  will  learn 
that  I  have  not  enough  manliness  in  me  to  prevent  a 
snake-catcher  from  forcing  me  to  buy  a  loathsome, 
and  venomous  serpent.  She  will  not  listen  to  me.  She 
will  make  no  allowances  for  the  brutal  fellow's  strength, 
my  utter  loneliness  in  the  wood.  She  will  simply  see 
the  one  point  that  I  have  not  had  the  courage  to  resist 
his  importunities.  She  will  wither  me  with  her  scorn. 
I  can  bear  her  resentment,  but  not  her  scorn.  I  dare 
say  she  will  hold  me  up  to  ridicule  before  Isabel. 
"Damn  her!"  he  shouted 

Thirty  years  of  oppression  were  behind  that  wicked 
word.  Never  before  had  Mr.  YVildbore  allowed  himself 
to  get  so  thoroughly  out  of  hand.    Even  to  the  inmost 


recesses  of  his  soul,  he  had  but  twice  in  his  life  whis- 
pered such  a  thing.    And  now  he  had  spoken  it.  yelled 
it  on  the  public  highway. 
The  driver  pulled  up  in  alarm. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  said  again,  again  turning 
round. 

Mr.  YY'ildbore  was  one  blush. 

"Go  on,"  he  said,  and  fell  back  on  the  cushions  in 
utter  horror  of  spirit.     He  had  come  to  this. 

"Old  party's  been  overdoin'  it,"  thought  the  driver. 
He  winked  and  flicked  up  his  mare. 

For  several  minutes  Mr.  YY'ildbore  lay  staring  va- 
cantly at  the  single  brass  button  which  wobbled  pre- 
cariously on  the  driver's  coat.  The  shade  of  trees 
brought  him  back  to  himself.  Hitherto  the  fly  had  been 
traveling  over  heath  land,  but  now  it  had  entered  the 
wood,  beyond  which  lay  Mulberry  Farm.  Mr.  YY'ild- 
bore knew  that  in  five  minutes  some  kind  of  explana- 
tion must  be  forthcoming. 

The  proximity  of  danger  braced  him  to  action.  Bet- 
ter risk  death  now  than  face  the  certainty  of  Clarinda's 
ridicule.  He  plucked  the  bag  from  the  back  seat  and 
placed  it  between  his  knees. 
"Driver,"  he  said  in  a  firm  voice,  "stop." 
The  mare  willingly  once  more  complied  with  her 
master's  check  on  the  reins. 

"Get   down."   said   Mr.   YY'ildbore,   "and   come   here. 
Bring  your  whip." 
The  driver  obeyed. 

"In  this  bag,"  said  Mr.  YY'ildbore,  getting  out  of  "the 
fly.  "is  a  dangerous  snake.  I  am  going  to  open  the  bag. 
Take  your  whip,  and  when  the  snake  puts  its  head  out, 
kill  it.  Kill  it  instantly.  Stand  as  far  away  as  you 
can.  Your  whip,  I  see,  is  long.  There  is  no  danger 
for  you.     Only  be  sure  you  kill  it.     I  want  it  killed." 

Anybody  but  Mr.  YVildbore  would  long  ago  have 
emptied  the  entire  contents  of  the  bag  to  the  ground 
and  permitted  the  snake  to  crawl  away.  But  Mr.  YY'ild- 
bore believed  that  the  snake,  once  let  loose,  would  not 
content  itself  with  crawling  away,  but  would  in- 
evitably spring  on  him  and  fasten  its  fangs  in  his  hand, 
as  the  snake-catcher  had  warned  him  would  be  the 
case.  YY'hen  we  remember  this  and  reflect  on  the  natu- 
ral timidity  of  the  old  gentleman,  we  can  begin  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  force  of  Mrs.  YY'ildbore's  char- 
acter. 

The  driver  was  impressed  by  Mr.  YY'ildbore's  earnest- 
ness. He  took  his  stand  within  striking  distance  of  the 
bag,  which  now  lay  on  the  ground  at  Mr.  YY'ildbore's 
feet,  his  tense  body  inclined  forward,  his  feet  planted 
firmly,  his  knees  bent,  and  his  hands  grasping  the  whip, 
its  butt  raised  aloft  to  dispatch  the  snake  the  instant  it 
should  show  itself. 

Mr.  YY'ildbore  opened  the  bag  wide  and  sprang  back 
with  astonishing  agility. 

The  bag  lay  between  them  on  the  road,  its  square 
mouth  gaping  skywards.  They  waited  motionless.  Mr. 
YY'ildbore  with  wide,  apprehensive  eye,  the  driver  with 
an  expression  of  terrific  ferocity  which,  as  time  passed 
and  nothing  happened,  changed  slowly  to  one  of  infinite 
slyness.  He  began  to  have  his  own  ideas  of  the  snake 
in  Mr.  YY'ildbore's  bag.  The  excitement  under  which 
the  old  gentleman  clearly  labored  only  strengthened 
it.  Mr".  YY'ildbore  was  breathing  heavily  through  his 
nose,  a  hectic  spot  glowed  in  each  pale  cheek,  and  his 
fingers  were  opening  and  closing  spasmodically. 

"Don't  seem  to  fancy  the  fresh  air,"  said  the  driver. 
"What  kind  of  a  snake  is  it,  sir?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  YY'ildbore,  "but  it  is 
highly  venomous.     In  color  it  is  a  very  pale  pink." 

"Pink,"  reflected  the  driver.  "You  seen  many  like 
that?"  he  asked. 

"No."  said  Mr.  YY'ildbore,  "it  is  a  very  rare  one." 
"Not  so  rare  neither,"  thought  the  driver,  and  masked 
a  grin  behind  his  hand. 

Half  a  minute  passed.     The  driver  began  to  weary 
of  the  game.    Suddenly  he  had  an  inspiration. 
"Here  he  comes,"  he  shouted. 

'What?"  cried  Mr.  YY'ildbore  retreating.  "I  don't 
see  it." 

"Yes,  you  do,"  roared  the  driver,  "there  'e  is."  He 
pointed  the  butt  of  the  whip  haphazard  at  a  spot  in 
the  road  and  proceeded  to  deliver  half  a  dozen  stout 
blows  upon  the  unoffending  macadam.  "That's  done 
for  'im,"  he  shouted  and,  springing  forward,  he  affected 
to  snatch  something  from  the  ground  and  hurl  it  far 
from  him  among  the  trees.  "There,"  he  said  sooth- 
ingly, "that's  the  last  you'll  see  of  'im,  governor.  YY'e'd 
best  get  on,  'adn't  we?" 

Mr.  YY'ildbore  knew  that  his  senses  had  not  deceived 
him.  There  had  certainly  been  no  snake  on  the  road. 
The  driver  had  clearly  beaten  nothing  but  the  earth. 
Either  the  man  was  out  of  his  mind — or  he,  Mr.  YY'ild- 
bore, was.  Neither  alternative  comforted  him  in  the 
slightest.  He  felt  that  in  the  first  case,  alone  as  he 
was,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
driver's  assertions.  The  fellow  might  fall  into  a  frenzy 
l  and  assault  him.  In  the  second  case  he  had  certainly 
I  better  go  home  at  once.  But  why  didn't  the  snake 
come  out? 

"Thank  you.  my  man,"  he  said,  for  the  driver  was 
!  holding  the  fly's  door  invitingly.  "You  have  behaved  in 
I  a  very  prompt  and  courageous  way.  Yes.  you  killed  it 
I  capitally." 

"Pore  old  bloke,"  thought  the  driver.     Then  he  said 


aloud.  "You  git  into  the  fly.  sir,  an'  I'll  take  this  yere 
bag  up  on  the  box."    He  stepped  forward. 

"Don't  touch  that  bag,"  cried  Mr.  YY'ildbore,  terrified 
for  the  other's  life.     "The  creature  is  inside." 

"Oh,  come,  Mr.  YY'ildbore.  sir,"  said  the  flyman. 
"Didn't  you  see  me  break  him  up  small  with  your  own 
eyes  and  chuck  him  into  that  there  bramble?" 

"Yes."  said  Mr.  YY'ildbore.  "yes.  But — in  short — the 
snake  is  in  the  bag.    Don't  touch  it."  he  shrieked. 

"Look  here,  governor."  said  the  flyman.  "I  can't  stay 
'ere  argufying  all  day  with  you.  You  git  into  the  fly 
an'  go  on  or  pay  me  your  fare  and  lemme  git  back  to 
the  station." 

"Give  me  your  whip."  said  Mr.  YY'ildbore.  "I  will  stir 
it  up." 

"All  right,"  said  the  flyman,  "but  nothing  won't  come 
out.     I  tell  yer  'e's  dead.    Killed  and  dead." 

Mr.  YY'ildbore  approached  the  bag  cautiously.  Stand- 
ing as  far  away  as  possible,  he  inserted  the  copper- 
bound  butt  of  the  whip  into  the  mouth  of  the  bag  and 
thrust  it  downwards. 

A  familiar  sound — the  chink  of  metal  on  glass — was 
the  only  result. 

"Hark  at  him,"  said  the  flyman  jocosely.  "  'E's 
savin'  'is  prayers,  that's  wot  'e's  doin'." 

"Let  us  have  no  profanity,  please."  said  Mr.  YY'ild- 
bore severely.     "I  don't  understand  this  at  all.     There 
seem  to  be  no  papers  in  my  bag.     It  was  full  of  them 
— besides  the  snake,"  he  added,  moving  forward. 
"And  the  rats,"  said  the  driver.     "Not  to  speak  of 

the  blue  spiders  an'  the  red  croco " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  wailing  cry.     Mr.   YY'ild- 
bore had  flung  himself  on  his  knees  in  the  dust  of  the 
road  and  was  staring  into  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  which 
his  own  almost  equaled  for  bigness. 
"Brandy,"  he  gasped. 

"That's  done  it,"  thought  the  driver,  in  whose  mind 
no  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  matter  with  his  fare  any 
longer  existed.  "I  didn't  ought  to  'ave  said  that  about 
the  spiders.  That's  set  'im  off.  Fancy  a  respectable 
old  gent  like  'im.  Expect  'is  wife's  at  the  bottom  of 
this.  'Er  an'  'er  penny.  Now,"  he  continued,  as  he 
began  to  strip  off  his  coat,  "now  for  a  bit  of  first  aid 
to  the  afflicted."  With  these  words  he  cast  himself 
upon  Mr.  YY'ildbore  and  pinned  him  to  the  earth. 
■'Lucky  for  me,"  he  panted.  "I've  had  experience  of 
these  coves  with  Sam." 

He  referred  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  notoriously  in- 
temperate blacksmith  of  Chadley. 

The  struggle  was  short.  Mr.  YY'ildbore.  at  no  time 
a  robust  man,  had  this  day  already  gone  through  more 
than  he  was  fit  to  bear.  His  alarm  did  truly  lend  him 
strength  to  strike  the  driver  in  the  eye,  but  his  vital 
force  had  been  sapped  by  much  walking  and  more 
excitement,  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  he  lay  on  his  back 
passive  and  staring  up  into  the  purple  face  of  the 
driver  with  large  frightened  eyes. 

'Will  you  lie  still,  old  party,"  hissed  the  driver. 
"Yes,"   said  Mr.   YY'ildbore.   "only  spare  my  life." — 
From  "Great  Snakes,"  by  William  Caine.    Published  by 
the  John  Lane  Company. 


At  Thanksgiving. 
YYrhen  I  go  home  the  old  house  stands 
As  if  it  stretched  out  welcome  hands — 
The  lamps  all  send  so  warm  a  glow 
Through  fanlight  quaint  and  casement  low. 
By  grandsires  brought  from  older  lands. 

And  drowsily,  content  expands 
Before   the   fender's  shining  bands, 
YYhere  faint,   familiar  spices  blow. 

YY'hen  I  go  home. 

Each  threshold  lures  with  sweet  commands. 
And  binds  me  in  the  magic  strands 
Of  tender  memories,  that  grow 
Like  fragrant  blossoms,  to  bestow 
Love   which  defies   Time's   shifting   sands. 

YY'hen   I  go   home. 
— Charlotte  Becker,  in  Life. 


A  primitive  but  effective  method  of  obtaining  indigo 
in  southern  India  is  practiced  by  the  natives.  The 
plant  is  tightly  packed  the  day  it  is  cut.  in  a  large  vat. 
into  which  water  is  run.  and  boards  are  then  placed 
over  the  top  and  are  kept  in  position  by  heavy  cross- 
beams. The  plant  is  allowed  to  soak  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  during  which  time  a  heavy  fermentation  takes 
place.  The  liquid  is  then  drained  off  into  another  vat, 
after  which  coolies  beat  and  stir  the  soaked  mass  thor- 
oughly with  flails  until  the  dye  begins  to  emerge.  The 
whole  is  then  allowed  to  settle ;  the  clear  liquid  is 
drained  off.  and  the  residue  is  boiled  in  copper  vessels. 
It  is  then  pressed  into  hard  cakes  ready  for  the  market. 
■  ■■ 

Sulphur  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  elements;  the 
ancient  Assyrian  alchemists  regarded  it  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  combustion  on  account  of  its  own  inflamma- 
bility, and  termed  it  "brimstone."  meaning  literally 
burning  stone,  a  name  now  applied  popularly  to  roll 
sulphur. 

The   tentative   tax   list   of   New   York   City   on   real 
estate    for    1917   shows   a   total   assessed   valuation   of 
nearly  $8,000,000,000,  of  which  more  than  §100,000.000 
is  theatrical  property  or  real  estate  occupied  for  r  • 
ments  purposes. 
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CABRALETTA. 


A  Fair  Hand  Is  Played  Between  Friends. 


Sefior  Jose  Yaldez  Guarmarez  de  Yeldo  was  a  rich 
man.  He  had  friends  and  he  possessed  a  goat.  Con- 
sidering time's  relation  to  the  instance  herewith  pre- 
sented, Jose's  acquisition  of  the  goat  was  of  a  recent 
date :  vet  the  makings  of  cigarettes,  when  held  by  those 
that  could  be  naught  else  but  friends,  had  consoled  his 
times  of  need  for  a  space  so  infinite  that  his  memory 
spanned  it  not.  And  should  a  man  defy  his  destiny 
by  asking  more? 

Sefior  Jose  came  by  the  goat  honestly.  Nor  is  the 
statement'  meant  to  infer  that  he  ever  stooped  to  dis- 
honest practices.  With  great  assurance,  we  can  believe 
him.  that  he  did  not.  No,  he  won  the  goat  fairly  in  a 
game  of  piut,  and  the  cards  were  dealt  between  him- 
self and  a  friend.  And  let  it  be  known  that  his  winning 
did  not  impair  the  friendship  existing  betwixt  himself 
and  the  loser.  Truly,  it  is  not  so  among  friends ;  he  got 
his  friend's  goat;  his  friend  was  relieved. 

We  often  smile  in  thought  of  a  butting  billy-goat. 
Such  animals  have  been  given  much  consideration  in 
print.  It  seems  mirth-provoking  that  they  should  place 
persons  in  postures  of  inconvenience  by  the  process  of 
butting.  It  is  sometimes  evident  that  these  positions 
appear  comical  to  the  observer,  but  the  victim  takes  a 
different  attitude. 

Albeit  the  goat  of  Sefior  Jose  was  not  an  animal  of 
the  sex  designated  by  the  appellation  of  "billy."  A 
nanny-goat  she  was,  with  great  wistful  brown  eyes  and 
large  spots  of  gray  and  brown.  Her  little  short  tail 
stuck  straight  up  and  waggled  with  an  expression  so 
vast  as  to  impart  much  information  to  Jose  by  its  use. 
Tose  called  her  "Cabraletta."  He  was  very  fond  of 
her  and  she  was  attached  to  him,  nearly  always,  by  an 
affection  that  was  touching  in  its  demonstration. 

Tose  had  a  house,  one-half  of  which  was  adobe,  the 
other  half  having  been  constructed  w'ith  upright  poles. 
A  partition  stood  between  the  adobe  and  the  pole  com- 
partments of  the  house.  The  roof  covering  the  pole 
part  slanted  from  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground  until 
it  met  the  main  roof,  which  was  nearly  flat.  Both  roofs 
were  thatched  with  tightly-bound  bunches  of  reeds. 
Tose's  domicile  pertained  to  the  room  of  adobe  walls. 
The  other  part  was  the  portico.  Jose  appropriated  the 
portico  to  Cabraletta,  and  she  often  considered  her 
presence  in  Jose's  quarters  as  being  equally  appro- 
priate. 

Quietly,  let  us  learn,  that  Jose  lived  in  hope.  He 
had  Cabraletta,  and  sometime  it  might  happen  that  she 
would  give  milk.  Then  what  could  he  do?  He  would 
be  at  a  loss.  Really,  himself,  he  could  not  do  it.  No, 
he  should  become  married — Cabraletta  should  be 
milked. 

And  also  Jose  had  a  good  house,  of  course,  as  a  man 
should.  Still  more,  a  man  is  surely  young  at  thirty- 
six.  Aid — ah  ! — greater  yet,  the  senoritas  were  young 
and  beautiful,  they  were  lovely,  they  were  laughing, 
smiling,  entrancing.  And  again,  were  there  not  but 
few,  a  very  few,  who  had  goats  to  milk? 

Jose  was  a  temperate  man;  he  never  drank  pulque 
nor  mezcal.  No ! — that  is — maybe  a  cup  or  two  when 
he  was  with  friends.  On  some  occasions,  when  they 
were  together,  some  of  his  friends  might'  drink  a  little 
too  much.  Perhaps  they  might  drink  quite  a  bit.  Trulv, 
the  best  of  friends;  but  they  w-ould  make  beasts  of 
themselves.  Jose  could  not  stand  it.  he  was  very  sorrv, 
it  was  too  bad,  deplorable;  he  must  leave — the  next 
morning. 

Cabraletta  was  at  home  one  evening  while  Jose  was 
away  visiting  friends.  The  setting  sun  had  cast  a  red 
glow  on  many  clouds. 

The  season  of  rain  was  approaching.  In  fact  the 
prospect  for  rain  was  good  that  very  night.  Darkness 
came  rapidly.  Big  banks  of  black  clouds  rose  high  in 
the  heavens.  Cabraletta  viewed  them  with  her  large, 
melancholy  eyes,  yet  no  change  of  expression  flickered 
upon  her  gentle  face.  Then,  of  a  sudden  thought,  her 
tale  wiggled.  Had  Jose  been  there  he  would  have  been 
agitated  by  the  mystery,  nonplused.  It  was  a  new 
wiggle ! 

Blackness  cast  its  oblivion.  Thunder  rumbled  and 
cracked.  Lightning  spit.  In  quick  flashes  of'  the 
heaven's  fire  Jose's  house  stood  out  against  the  night. 
and  there  revealed  and  shivering  in  front  of  the  closed 
portico  Cabraletta  stood.  Rain  spattered,  fell,  then 
poured.  The  beaten  ground  about  the  residence  of 
Jose  became  muddy.  There  rose  water  in  great 
puddles. 

Cabraletta's  nerves  ran  wild.  She  walked  around  the 
house  with  quick  steps.  Her  feet  splashed  in  the  pools 
of  muddy  water.  Her  tail  wiggled,  continually  wiggled, 
the  same  peculiar  wiggle.  Again  and  again  she  walked 
around  the  house.  Finally  she  stopped  close  to  the 
dripping  eaves  of  the  portico.  Eagerly  and  wistfully 
she  looked  upon  the  faint  outline  of  the  slanting  roof. 
There  came  a  flare  of  lightning,  she  saw  clearly — she 
juimed.  She  landed  safely  above  the  eaves  and  walked 
up  the  slanting  roof  till  she  reached  the  top  of  the  main 
building.  She  could  climb  no  higher;  vet  her  nervous- 
ne:s  remained.  She  walked  around  upon  the  roof  con- 
tirually.  Occasionally  one  of  her  sharp-pointed  hoofs 
d  break  through  Jose's  tightly-laid  thatching. 


Meanwhile  Jose  was  returning  home.  Of  course  it 
was  raining.  But  then,  why  should  a  man  notice 
rain?  It  is  no  harm  that  his  skin  get  a  little  wet.  A 
man  hardly  feels  it. 

Tose  entered  his  door.  His  long  walk  had  been 
fatiguing;  quite  fatiguing,  truly.  It  was  dark  in  the 
house,  very  dark.  Jose  had  a  little  trouble  in  finding 
his  bed.  But  then  why  light  a  match?  The  matches 
were  wet  anyway.  He  bumped  into  the  bed  quite  acci- 
dentally. Really  he  had  no  idea  it  was  there.  How 
fortunate.  He  Avas  tired,  too.  He  sank  to  peaceful 
slumber. 

Little  streams  of  water  trickled  down  through  the 
black  void  and  splashed  upon  Jose's  hard-beaten  earth 
floor.  They  came  from  the  roof.  There  were  new 
ones  starting  every  minute.  One  little  stream  stole 
down  and  played  in  Jose's  hair.  Still  why  should  he 
notice  that?  His  hair  was  wet  anyway.  Besides  he 
was  asleep.  Chunks  of  the  thatching  began  to  come 
through.  Large  holes  were  created.  Sometimes  an 
animal's  leg  projected  down  through  one  of  these  holes. 
The  inside  of  Jose's  abode  was  becoming  very  wet. 
And  so  was  Jose.  But  then  he  was  wet  anyway. 
Really,   why  should  he  notice  that? 

Suddenly  a  big  bunch  of  the  thatching  fell  upon 
him.  It  was  mixed  with  the  legs  and  the  bleat  of 
Cabraletta.  She  was  on  the  top  side  of  it.  Jose  awoke ! 
There  was  a  great  weight  upon  his  stomach.  True,  his 
stomach  had  held  weight  before,  but  this  was  different. 
Yes,  really;  very  much  different.  It  was  moving!  It 
was  terrible !  Jose  flung  his  arms  wide  in  distraction. 
His  hand  encountered  a  cloven  hoof.  He  shrieked: 
"El  Diablo!     El  Diablo!" 

"Ah,  San  Pedro,"  he  cried,  "bring  mercy!'' 

"Baa — ah!"  remarked  Cabraletta. 

Jose  shivered.  The  rain  continued  to  pour.  His 
house  was  no  protection  to  him.  He  was  moved  to 
action.  He  decided  to  seek  refuge  in  the  home  of  a 
friend.  He  opened  his  door,  passed  quickly  out  and 
closed  Cabraletta  in. 

"Mi  Cabraletta,  you  baa  some  more !"  he  told  the 
poor  animal.  "Now  you  make  it  that  I  must  go  to 
my  very  good  friend  for  the  shelter  of  his  roof,  and 
you  shall  become  wet.  You  baa!  for  what  you  have 
done." 

Once  more  Jose  walked  while  the  rain  fell.  And 
this  time  he  hurried,  for  the  rain  seemed  verv  wet. 

He  arrived  at  his  friend's  house  and  called  loudly  in 
order  to  bring  the  occupant  out  of  slumber.  (The  lat- 
ter having  been  out  in  the  rain  and  become  wet,  he 
was  sleeping  very  soundly.)  His  friend  was  awakened 
in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  he  arose, 
made  a  light,  and  entreated  Jose  to  enter. 

Jose  was  made  comfortable,  and  he  told  his  friend  of 
his  family  troubles.  His  friend  was  overwhelmed  with 
distress.     His  sympathy  reached  vast  expressiveness. 

"Ah  !  Si,  si,  my  friend."  he  consoled,  "in  truth,  that 
is  very  bad!  I  have  great  grief,  my  friend,  that  this 
misfortune  should  have  befallen  you.  I  think  maybe 
I  know  for  why  that  little  goat  she  do  that.  It  is  so 
that  one  time  she  was  in  flood.  Always  when  rain 
come  she  does  wish  to  make  herself  elevated.  She  is 
much  afraid  of  the  water.  I  know  it  is  very  bad  when 
she  do  that.  She  make  the  rain  to  come  through  the 
roof.  Herself?  S»,  sefior,  she  come  also.  I  am  with 
much  sympathy  for  you,  my  friend;  in  like  manner  she 
do  that  with  me." 

"That  you  know,  and  you  gamble  her  off  upon  me?" 
cried  Jose.  "You  are  a  swindler,  my  friend!  You 
are  a  man  of  small  tricks !" 

"No,  sefior,"  replied  his  friend.  "No,  no !  I  lost 
that  little  goat.  I  lose  her  fairly.  I  am  an  honest  man. 
amigo."  John  Briggs  Friseie. 

Sax  Francisco,  November,  1916. 


No  other  locality  is  quite  like  "Old  Kassan  National 
Monument."  the  most  unique  tract  of  land  held  by  the 
United  States  government.  It  has  but  recently  been 
declared  a  national  monument,  but  distance  will  pre- 
vent it  from  becoming  popular  or  widely  known.  It 
consists  of  thirty-eight  acres  within  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest.  Alaska,  and  the  tract  embraces  the  well- 
known  abandoned  Haida  Indian  village  of  Old  Kassan, 
situated  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Ketchi- 
kan. The  village  was  abandoned  by  the  Indians  about 
ten  years  ago.  Among  the  relics  which  remain  there 
are  about  fifty  Indian  totem  poles,  five  or  six  of  which 
are  classed  as  exceedingly  good  specimens.  In  the  de- 
serted village  there  are  also  eight  large  square  buildings 
which  were  originally  constructed  according  to  the 
peculiar  plan  of  the  Haida  Indians,  and  which,  it  is 
stated  by  those  best  qualified  to  know,  represent  the 
best  specimens  of  Haida  architecture  that  now  exist. 
The  largest  of  these  buildings  is  approximately  forty 
by  sixty  feet  in  size  and  is  made  entirely  of  round  and 
carved  timbers.  There  also  remain  a  number  of  Indian 
graves  with  the  typical  small  grave  houses  erected  by 
the  Alaskan  Indians.  "Kassan"  is  said  to  be  the  In- 
dian word  which  means  "a  pretty  town,"  and  all  re- 
ports agree  that  the  village  was  well  named.  The  fact 
that  the  village  was  occupied  by  the  Indians  for  many- 
years  explains  the  local  name,  "Old"  Kassan.  by  which 
it  is  widely  known.  Since  the  village  was  abandoned 
by  the  Indians  the  buildings  have  been  rapidly  falling 
into  a  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Thanksgiving  in  Boston  Harbor. 
"Praise   ye   the   Lord  1"     The   psalm   today 
Still  rises  on   our  ears, 
Borne   from   the  hills  of   Boston   Bay 
Through  five  times  fifty  years, 
When  Winthrop's  fleet  from  Yarmouth  crept 

Out    to    the    open    main, 
And  through  the  widening  waters  swept, 
In  April  sun  and  rain. 

"Pray  to  the  Lord  with  fervent  lips," 

The   leader  shouted,   "pray" ; 
And  prayer  arose  from  all  the  ships 
As  faded  Yarmouth  Bay. 

They  passed  the  Scilly  Isles  that  day. 

And  May-days  came,  and  June, 
And   tbrice   upon   the  ocean   lay 

The  full  orb  of  the  moon. 
And  as  that  day,  on  Yarmouth  Bay, 

Ere   England  sunk  from  view, 
While   yet   the  rippling   Solent  lay 
In  April  skies  of  blue, 

"Pray  to  the  Lord  with  fervent  lips," 

Each  morn  was  shouted,  "pray" ; 
And  prayer  arose  from  all  the  ships, 
As  first  in  Yarmouth  Bay ; 

Blew  warm  the  breeze  o'er  Western  seas, 

Through   Maytime  morns,   and  June, 
Till  hailed  these  souls  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 

Low  'neath  the  summer  moon  ; 
And  as  Cape  Ann   arose  to  view. 

And  Norman's  Woe  they  passed, 
The  wood-doves  came  the  white  mists  through, 
And  circled  round  each  mast. 

"Pray  to  the  Lord  with  fervent  lips," 

Then  called  the  leader,  "pray" ; 
And  prayer  arose  from  all  the  ships. 
As  first  in  Y'armouth  Bay. 

Above  the  sea  the  hill-tops  fair — 

God's  towers — began  to  rise, 
And  odors  rare  breathe  through  the  air, 

Like  balms   of   Paradise. 
Through  burning  skies  the  ospreys  flew, 

And  near  the  pine-cooled  shores 
Danced  airy  boat  and  thin  canoe, 
To  flash  of  sunlit  oars. 

"Pray  to  the  Lord  with  fervent  lips," 

The  leader  shouted,  "pray" ; 
Then  prayer  arose,  and  all  the  ships 
Sailed  into  Boston  Bay. 

The  white  wings  folded,  anchors  down, 

The  sea-worn  fleet  in  line, 
Fair  rose  the  hills  where  Boston  town- 
Should  rise  from  clouds  of  pine: 
Fair  was  the  harbor,  summit-walled. 

And  placid  lay  the  sea. 
"Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  the  leader  called ; 
"Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  spake  he.  • 

"Give  thanks  to   God  with  fervent  lips, 
Give  thanks  to  God  today," 
The  anthem  rose  from  all  the  ships, 
Safe  moored  in  Boston  Bay. 

"Praise  ye  the  Lord !"     Primeval  woods 

First  heard  the  ancient  song, 
And  summer  hills  and  solitudes 

The  echoes  rolled  along. 
The  Red  Cross  flag  of  England  blew 

Above  the  fleet  that  day, 
While  Shawmut's  triple  peaks  in  view 
In  amber  hazes  lay. 

"Praise  ye  the  Lord  with  fervent  lips, 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  today," 
The  anthem  rose  from  all  the  ships 
Safe  moored  in  Boston  Bay. 

The  Arabella  leads  the  song — 
The  Mayflower  sings  below, 
That  erst  the   Pilgrims  bore  along 

The  Plymouth  reefs  of  snow. 
Oh !  never  be  that  psalm  forgot 

That  rose   o'er   Boston   Bay, 
When  Winthrop  sang,  and  Endicott, 
And   Saltonstall,   that  day : 

"Praise  ye  the  Lord  with  fervent  lips, 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  today"  ; 
And  praise  arose  from  all  the  ships, 
Like  prayers  in  Y'armouth  Bay. 

That   psalm   our   fathers   sang  we   sing, 
That  psalm  of  peace  and  wars, 
While  o'er  our  heads  unfolds  its  wing 

The  flag  of  forty  stars. 
And  while  the  nation  finds  a  tongue 

For  nobler  gifts  to  pray, 
'Twill  ever  sing  the  song  they  sung 
That  first  Thanksgiving  Day : 

"Praise  ye  the  Lord  with  fervent  lips, 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  today"; 
So  rose  the  song  from  all  the  ships, 
Safe  moored  in  Boston  Bay. 

Our  fathers'  prayers  have  changed  to  psalms, 

As  David's  treasures  old 
Turned,  on  the  Temple's  giant  arms, 

To  lily-work  of  gold. 
Ho  !  vanished  ships  from  Yarmouth's  tide, 
Ho !  ships  of  Boston  Bay, 
YTour  prayers  have   crossed  the   centuries  wide 
To  this  Thanksgiving  Day  ! 

We  pray  to  God  with  fervent  lips, 

We  praise  the  L3rd  today, 
As  prayers  arose  from  Yarmouth  ships, 
But  psalms  from  Boston  Bay. 

— Hezekiah   Buttcrworth. 


Many  holdings  in  Brazil  which  have  been  abandoned 
for  nearly  a  century  are  now  being  worked  and  made 
productive.  That  of  the  Carmelite  monks,  where  there 
is  now  settled  a  colony  of  foreign  agriculturists,  and 
that  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  worked  by  the  monks 
themselves,  are  among  these.  The  ancient  industry  of 
sugar  planting  has  been  revived  to  an  extent  never 
before  known  in  some  states.  Many  of  the  municipali- 
ties have  revived  and  again  placed  under  cultivation 
old  and  abandoned  coffee  fazendas. 
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MY  SLAV  FRIENDS. 


A  Sympathetic  and   Charmingly  Written  Description  of  Life 
and  Thought  in  Russia  and  Poland. 


Few  writers  combine  a  sympathetic  insight  into  the 
mental  processes  and  manner  of  living  of  an  alien 
people  with  the  ability  to  set  forth  his  observations 
with  fairness  and  charm.  The  most  brilliant  books 
about  other  countries  usually  come  from  the  pens  of 
those  who  have  studied  their  subjects  but  superficially 
and  who  therefore  are  deeply  impressed  by  what  seems 
new  and  strange  to  them.  In  no  field  is  this  so  com- 
mon as  that  of  Russia.  To  the  new  arrival  in  that 
little  understood  land  everything  appears  strange  and 
weird.  An  American  consul-general  in  Petrograd  once 
remarked  to  me  that  the  Russian  alphabet  was  ap- 
parently turned  upside  down  and  that  all  Russian 
things  must  be  explained  the  same  way.  And  this  is 
evidently  the  point  of  view  of  most  purveyors  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  land  of  the  Tsar. 

Mr.  Rothay  Reynolds  is  of  a  different  stamp,  and  we 
have  to  thank  him  for  a  book  that  not  only  displays 
knowledge  and  insight,  but  also  is  vivacious,  entertain- 
ing, and  full  of  charm.  The  author  knows  Russia  and 
the  Russians  well.  He  has  traveled  much  in  Russia, 
frequently  with  peasants  and  artisans,  and  has  gathered 
information  in  conversation  and  discussion  with  all 
classes  of  people.  His  earlier  book,  "My  Russian 
Year/'  will  be  remembered  by  many  as  vivid  and  en- 
tertaining, but  his  present  work  shows  the  results  of 
longer  experience  and  ripened  judgment. 

Naturally  Mr.  Reynolds  is  first  concerned  with  the 
prevailing  ignorance  as  to  Russia.  For  centuries 
Russia  was  entirely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  hot  strange  that  we  should  be  so  slow  in 
coming  to  know  and  understand  her  people.  The  au- 
thor is  addressing  -an  English  audience,  and  what  he 
says  is  even  more  applicable  to  ourselves.  He  sets 
forth  the  isolation  of  Russia  graphically : 

Richard  Chancellor  discovered  Russia  in  the  year  1553. 
And  when  I  say  that  he  discovered  Russia  I  do  not  employ 
the  expression  for  effect  or  because  it  sounds  startling,  but 
do  no  more  than  use  the  language  of  our  forefathers.  An 
Elizabethan  speaks  of  Chancellor's  adventure  as  "the  strange 
and  wonderful  discouerie  of  Russia,"  and  places  the  English 
seaman's  achievement  on  an  equality  with  that  of  the  for- 
eigners who  "discouered  lands  so  many  hundred  miles  west- 
ward and  southward  of  the  streits  of  Gibraltar  and  of  the 
pillars  of  Hercules."  And  this  sixteenth-century  comparison 
of  Richard  Chancellor's  discovery  with  that  of  Christopher 
Columbus  justifies  the  statement  made  earlier  in  this  chapter. 
We  have  known  each  other  a  very  little  while,  we  and  the 
Russians.  We  are  only  just  beginning  to  understand  the 
French,  whom  we  have  known  from  the  earliest  times  of  oui 
existence  as  a  nation,  whose  blood  flows  in  our  veins,  whose 
words  jostle  the  words  of  our  Saxon  forefathers  in  the 
speech  of  our  rustics.  Is  it  surprising  that  we  and  the  Rus- 
sians should  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  understand  one  an- 
other? 

The  author  is  inclined  to  find  fault  with  his  country- 
Imen  because  they  are  so  ill-informed  as  to  Russia  and 
seem  to  prefer  the  weird  ideas  to  be  gleaned  in  fiction 
to  the  solid  fact  obtained  from  study  and  observation. 
Russia  is  a  fruitful  field  for  the  sensational  novelist, 
and  far  more  of  our  notions  concerning  this  fasci- 
nating country  and  people  come  from  such  irrespon- 
sible and  misleading  works  than  from  reliable  sources. 
In  contrast  to  this  is  the  keen  interest  in  foreign  and 
especially  English  affairs  displayed  by  the  Russians  of 
all  classes.  Russians  are  well  read  in  English  litera- 
ture and  history  and  have  studied  English  political  in- 
stitutions. He  cites  some  amusing  instances  of  this  that 
put  the  foreigner  to  shame : 

It  is  not  our  politics  alone  that  interest  the  Russians.  A 
new  play  by  a  notable  writer  is  produced  in  London  and  a  few 
days  later  the  people  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd  read  an 
account  of  it  in  their  newspapers.  A  remarkable  novel  is 
published  in  London ;  criticisms  of  it  appear  in  the  Russian 
press  and  copies  of  it  on  the  counters  of  Russian  booksellers. 
As  for  our  older  writers,  they  are  household  names.  Dickens 
is  as  familiar  in  Russia  as  in  England.  Even  the  monks  oi 
the  Troitsky  Lavra  read  Walter  Scott. 

The  reason  why  most  educated  Russians  exercise  discrimi- 
nation in  the  choice  of  English  books  is  that  tney  have  a 
great  literature  of  their  own  with  which  to  compare  them, 
and,  moreover,  know  the  finest  books  in  the  English  language, 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lecturers  Cambridge  has  produced 
might  have  discovered,  had  his  Russian  friends  been  candid. 
He  came  to  Petrograd  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  his  name  and  reputation  attracted  a  large 
audience.  His  lectures,  which  had  been  appreciated  in  Eng- 
lish provincial  towns,  were  admirable,  but  elementary.  And 
Russians  expressed  disappointment.  "We  know  all  this,"  they 
said,  and  indicated  that  they  had  expected  a  series  of  elabo- 
rate psychological  studies  of  the  British  poets.  From  the 
small  boy  of  Pskov  who  loved  Sherlock  Holmes  to  the  Grand 
Duke  who  made  a  fine  translation  of  "Hamlet" — most  chival- 
rous, most  spiritual  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  whose  soul  may 
God  rest — the  Russian  nation  has  done  homage  to  English 
letters. 

Still  more  humiliating  was  the  occasion  when  the 
audience  corrected  another  English  professor  as  to 
certain  facts  of  English  history  to  which  he  referred 
in  an  address.  But  misrepresentation  of  Russia  has 
become  a  mental  habit  abroad: 

An  American  journalist  once  showed  me  a  telegram  he 
was  about  to  send  to  New  York.  It  was  an  account  of  the 
trial  of  a  prominent  revolutionary  and  ended  with  the  words: 
"He  was  condemned  to  the  mines  of  Siberia  for  life."  The 
fellow  might  have  said  with  equal  accuracy  that  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst  had  been  condemned  to  the  galleys. 

"But,"  I  said,  "people  aren't  condemned  to  the  mines.  They 
haven't  been  condemned  to  the  mines  for  years  and  years." 


"I  know,"  he  said  coolly ;  "it's  the  technical  phrase  we 
always   use.      It   gives   a  thrill." 

An  average  sample  of  the  sensational  stories  that 
are  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  foreign  press 
concerning  the  Rusian  people  and  their  rulers  is  that 
of  the  monk  Rasputin.  And  it  is  interesting  to  have 
some  light  thrown  on  this  widely-spread  story  by  Mr. 
Reynolds : 

Even  so  short  a  time  ago  as  the  spring  of  1914  a  ridicu- 
lous story  about  the  influence,  both  at  court  and  in  govern- 
ment circles,  of  a  peasant,  named  Rasputin,  was  widely  cir- 
culated in  the  British  press.  We  were  told  that  this  man 
posed  as  a  saint,  whereas  his  life  was  one  of  flagrant  im- 
morality ;  nevertheless  he  had  been  able  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Tsaritsa,  to  dominate  the  aristocracy,  and  to  wield 
such  an  influence  on  the  Tsar  and  the  ministers  that  they 
made  no  important  decision  without  consulting  the  adventurer 
and  receiving  his  sanction.  Rasputin,  we  were  informed,  was 
the  power  behind  the  throne. 

It  does  not  require  more  than  a  moment's  consideration  to 
see  the  stupid  extravagance  of  this  tale.  Accept  it,  as  it  was 
told  in  the  columns  of  some  of  the  newspapers,  and  you  are 
inevitably  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  emperor,  the  em- 
press, the  cabinet,  and  the  aristocracy  had,  at  any  rate  tempo- 
rarily, gone  raving  mad. 

What  was  the  truth?  In  Russia  men  are  accustomed  to 
show  respect  to  those  who  they  believe  have  learnt  the  art 
of  speaking  with  God.  Rasputin  was  reputed  to  be  a  man 
of  austere  life,  and  those  who  had  recourse  to  him  believed 
his  prayers  were  answered.  He  came  in  the  train  of  a  bishop 
to  the  capital,  and  a  pious  lady  of  the  court  presented  him 
to  the  empress,  who  was  impressed  by  his  simplicity  and 
faith.  She  liked  him  to  pray  with  her  and  she  liked  to  hear 
him  speak  of  the  things  of  God.  When  she  was  harassed  and 
weary,  the  words  of  the  gospel  on  the  lips  of  Rasputin  soothed 
her  and  gave  her  comfort.  The  peasant  may  have  played  a 
part  or,  for  aught  I  know,  the  flower  of  holiness  may  have 
withered  in  the  glare  of  publicity  when  transplanted  from  the 
country  to  the  capital.  A  courtier,  who  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  freely,  suggested  to  the  emperor  that  it  was  unsuit- 
able to  allow  a  peasant  to  come  so  often  to  court.  The  em- 
peror smiled  indulgently,  and,  in  a  blunt  sentence  which  I 
can  not  permit  myself  to  repeat,  indicated  that,  for  all  he 
cared,  a  hundred  Rasputins  could  come  to  court  if  the  em- 
press found  comfort  and  tranquillity  in  their  spiritual  minis- 
trations. I  should  be  as  much  inclined  to  accept  a  Russian 
tale  of  the  influence  of  the  late  General  Booth  on  the  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  of  the  British  Empire,  which  an  in- 
genious Russian  might  have  based  on  the  amiability  of  Queen 
Alexandra  to  the  creator  of  the  Salvation  Army,  as  the 
rodomontade  about  Rasputin  which  was  foisted  on  the  British 
public.  . 

Mr.  Reynolds  regards  as  one  of  the  chief  sources 
from  which  we  have  derived  our  ideas  about  Russia 
the  novel  of  Russian  life,  written  by  the  foreigner  who 
has  never  been  in  Russia.  He  once  asked  the  writer  of 
such  a  novel  how  he  managed  to  give  the  proper  at- 
mosphere to  his  book  and  the  local  color: 

"Local  color !"  he  cried,  laughing.  "I  thought  it  would 
ruin  the  whole  business  if  I  once  began  to  study  the  subject, 
so  I  left  the  atmosphere  and  the  local  color  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  But  I  assure  you  it  was  the  real  thing — snow, 
wolves,  beautiful  princesses,  troikas,  brutal  Cossacks,  noble 
revolutionaries,  wicked  officials,  and  the  horrors  of  exile  in 
Siberia — and  it  was  a  howling  success." 

The  author  loves  Russia  and  takes  keen  enjoyment 
in  his  associations  there.  He  finds  the  Russian  people 
sympathetic  and  the  natural  friends  of  England  and 
America,  not  because  of  any  political  or  commercial  ad- 
vantage looked  for,  but  because  they  are  real  demo- 
crats and  look  with  admiration  upon  the  strides  that 
liberty  has  made  in  the  English-speaking  world.  They 
even  hope  to  teach  us  some  day.  But  Mr.  Reynolds 
has  no  use  for  the  writers  who  idealize  the  Russians 
and  are  blind  to  the  less  pleasing  points  of  the  picture. 
As  he  puts  it  with  delicious  sarcasm : 

At  the  present  time  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  show 
Russia  in  a  pink  light.  After  listening  to  a  fascinating  lec- 
ture about  an  idealized  Russia  one  night,  not  long  ago,  I 
began  to  wonder  whether  Russians  were  being  shown  an 
idealized  England.  I  imagined  a  lecturer  talking  to  a  Moscow 
audience  like  this : 

"In  England  the  shops  are  closed  on  Sundays.  The  Eng- 
lish do  not  wish  to  buy  and  sell  on  Sunday ;  they  wish  to 
pray.  On  the  windows  of  their  churches  are  painted  figures 
of  the  saints.  The  English  like  to  feel  that  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  saints  when  they  are  in  church.  And  I  can 
not  help  feeling  that  it  is  the  saints  that  glow  in  the  windows 
of  the  English  churches  that  have  made  England  the  land  of 
self-sacrifice. 

"I  remember  once  being  in  London  and  crossing  the  Water- 
loo Bridge.  A  young  soldier,  one  of  the  heroic  British  sol- 
diers, passed  in  front  of  me  and  I  saw  a  woman-of-the-people 
touch  his  arm  and  stop  him,  a  motherly  soul,  wearing  the 
national  headdress  adorned  with  ostrich  feathers,  splashes  of 
ruby  and  emerald  against  the  murk  of  a  London  sky.  As  I 
passed  the  two,  I  saw  her  slip  something  into  the  boy's  hand 
and  heard  her  say  :  'Here,  my  lad,  go  and  get  yourself  two 
penn'orth  of  gin.' 

"Twopence  !  eight  kopecks  !  a  great  sum  for  a  poor  woman 
to  give  to  a  stranger,  money  she  could  ill  afford.  And  I  said 
to  myself:  Yes,  it  is  true,  England  is  the  home  of  self- 
sacrifice." 

Many  stories  he  tells,  however,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience to  illustrate  some  of  the  charming  traits  of  the 
Russians,  and  especially  their  freedom  from  the  ma- 
terialistic spirit  and  their  devotion  to  their  country 
in  her  time  of  trial.  A  touching  one  is  that  of  an  old 
peasant  woman  from  a  little  village  some  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  east  of  Moscow,  who  made  her  way  to 
Vladimir  and  called  on  the  archbishop.  The  servants 
finally  allowed  her  to  come  in,  and  after  kissing  his 
hand  and  crossing  herself  several  times,  told  her  busi- 
ness: 

"Well,  then,  you  see  it  is  like  this,"  she  said  ;  "our  Little 
Father  Tsar  is  fighting  now  with  the  Germans.  He  has  many 
needs  of  all  sorts  and  they  are  not  to  be  counted.  Well, 
then,  I've  brought  money,  in  order  that  you  may  send  it  to 
the  Tsar." 

She  took  out  of  her  pocket  a  packet  of  paper  money,  done 


up  in   a  handkerchief,   and  gave  the  archbishop   nir 

"Five  hundred  roubles!"  exclaimed  the  prelate,  more  than 
a  little  taken  aback.     "Where  did  you  get  them   from?" 

"All  my  life,  little  father,  scraped  and  got  together.  And 
now  the  great  need  of  the  Tsar.  So  then  the  Lord  ordered 
me  to  give  them  up  for  a  good  work.  Just  got  them  out  of 
the    bank." 

"And  you,  old  woman,  what  have  you  left  for  yourself?" 
asked  the  archbishop. 

"Eh !  I  don't  need  much.  Heat  the  stove  myself,  bake 
something,   and  satisfied." 

"And   your   burial  ?" 

"Something  remains  to  me  for  death,"  she  said,  and  bowed 
herself  to  receive  the  parting  blessing  from  the  reluctant 
archbishop. 

Another  aspect  of  the  non-materialistic  aspect  of 
Russian  life  is  to  be  seen  in  the  attitude  toward  com- 
mercialism on  the  part  of  men  and  women  engaged  in 
artistic  and  intellectual  pursuits.  If  it  is  apparent 
that  the  artist  is  out  to  make  money  they  despise  him, 
and  they  expect  him  to  deteriorate  if  he  goes  abroad 
to  achieve  a  big  financial  success.  Luxurious  display 
excites  their  suspicion,  and  they  feel  it  deeply  and  as 
a  personal  loss  if  a  favorite  actress  shows  by  signs 
of  affluence  that  she  is  thinking  more  of  material  things 
than  of  her  art.  Mr.  Reynolds  tells  a  little  story  of 
an  interview  with  the  great  ballerina,  Mme.  Geltzer, 
who  declined  a  splendid  offer  to  tour  America,  which 
illustrates  this: 

"What  would  they  say  in  Moscow,  if  I  really  did  go  to 
America?"  said  Mme.  Geltzer  on  that  afternoon  when  Apollo 
triumphed  over  Pluto.  "As  it  is,  they  will  look  at  me  very 
suspiciously  when  I  make  my  rentree  at  the  Great  Theatre. 
'She  has  been  dancing  in  England  to  get  money,'  they  will 
say  ;  'her  art  is  bound  to  have  suffered.'  You  know  they  are 
a  little  unhappy  about  me,  because  I  wear  pretty  hats.  In 
Moscow  people  think  that  an  artist  should  have  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  the  world,  when  they  are  necessary  for 
the  part  she  has  to  play  on  the  stage ;  but  they  consider  that 
she  should  not  trouble  about  the  fashions  in  real  life.  If 
she  does,  they  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  she  is  not  serious 
about  her  art.  And  I  simply  love  pretty  hats.  I  can't  help 
it,  and  I've  bought  six  new  ones  in  Paris  and,  whatever  any- 
body says,  I  am  going  to  wear  them  when  I  get  back  to 
Moscow." 

"My  Slav  Friends"  treats  of  many  phases  of  Russian 
and  Polish  life  in  a  most  attractive  manner,  not  as 
propaganda,  but  as  an  honest  attempt  to  afford  a  means 
for  understanding  them  fairly.  The  development  of 
political  life  in  Russia  furnishes  an  interesting  topic 
for  a  portion  of  the  book,  and  the  author  is  enthusi- 
astic over  the  progress  made  by  the  Duma  and  over 
the  proposed  measures  before  its  present  session.  Of 
the  Duma  attitude  toward  the  Polish  question  he  makes 
the  following  comment: 

It  will  not  surprise  me  if  Nicholas  II  opens  a  Polish  par- 
liament in  Varshava  before  George  V  opens  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment in  Dublin.  And  I  pray  to  all  my  saints  that  the  British 
people  may  not  receive  this  crushing  humiliation. 

Altogether  this  bright  and  clever  book  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  literature  now  appearing  on  the  subject 
of  Russia  and  no  one  can  read  it  without  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  Russian  as  he  is,  getting  something  of 
his  point  of  view,  and  feeling  a  little  of  that  spirit  of 
fellowship,  idealism,  and  real  democracy  that  is  the 
ferment  working  throughout  Russia  today. 

My  Slav  Friends.  By  Rothay  Reynolds.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3  net. 


Scientists  assert  that  nearly  100,000,000  stars,  so 
faint  that  no  astronomical  instrument  yet  made  will 
show  their  light,  and  many  of  them  lying  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  universe  as  at  present  known,  may  be 
revealed  when  the  new  100-inch  reflector  is  put  in  place 
at  the  Mt.  Wilson  solar  observatory  near  Pasadena, 
6000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  100-inch  glass  is  not  a 
lens,  but  a  reflector,  like  a  mammoth  mirror.  The  in- 
strument will  be  used,  not  for  looking  at  the  stars,  but 
chiefly  for  photographing  them  by  their  own  light,  ob- 
taining their  spectra  and  studying  their  motions.  The 
mirror  will  be  100  inches  in  diameter,  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  The  next  largest  is  on  Van- 
couver Island,  Canada,  and  is  seventy-two  inches 
aperture.  Since  the  light-gathering  power  of  such  a 
mirror  is  in  proportion  to  its  area,  the  new  instrument 
will  gather  twice  as  much  light  as  the  Canadian 
mirror  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  sixty-inch 
instrument  now  in  use  on  Mt.  Wilson.  Consequently 
the  astronomers  will  be  enabled  both  to  photograph 
much  fainter  stars  than  at  present  and  to  study  more 
closely  the  intricate  spectra  of  brighter  stars  to  deter- 
mine their  composition.  The  mirror  surface  is  con- 
cave, and,  unlike  an  ordinary  mirror,  it  is  silvered  on 
its  face.  This  silvered  surface  catches  the  light  and 
reflects  it  back  to  a  focus  on  the  photographic  plate. 
By  a  driving  clock  the  mirror  can  be  moved  so  that  a 
star  can  be  kept  in  the  field  for  hours  until  a  successful 
exposure  is  made.  Work  on  the  great  mirror  was 
begun  six  years  ago,  and  while  the  work  has  been  more 
or  less  intermittent,  it  is  hoped  to  take  the  glass  up 
the  mountain  in  the  summer  of  1917.  The  block  of 
glass  was  cast  in  France  at  the  St.  Gobain  works,  and 
several  attempts  were  necessary  to  get  a  homogeneous 
block.  Entire  freedom  from  flaws  as  would  spoil  a 
lens  is  not  necessary,  since  the  light  does  not  go 
through  the  glass,  but  a  homogeneous  block  was  needed 
to  prevent  strain  when  the  glass  contracted  and  ex- 
panded under  changes  of  temperature.  The  block  of 
glass  in  its  rough  state  was  shipped  to  Pasadena  with- 
out trouble,  and  the  work  of  shaping  and  polishing  is 
being  done  in  the  shops  of  the  observatory. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Julius  Le  Vallon. 
Readers  of  Algernon  Blackwood  are  either 
fascinated  or  repelled.  He  is  but  one  ot 
many  who  have  written  novels  of  the  super- 
human, but  with  the  exception  of  Lytton  and 
Marie  CorelU,  and  perhaps  Marion  Crawford, 
he  is  the  only  one  who  writes  from  an  ap- 
parent conviction,  and  with  the  restraint  as 
well  as  the  liberty  of  some  curious  lore  that 
he  has  made  his  own. 

In  this  novel  he  describes  the  adventures 
of  three  persons,  two  men  and  a  woman, 
who  have  jointly  committed  some  great  wrong 
in  prehistoric  days  and  who  have  been  search- 
ing for  each  other  through  a  series  of  rein- 
carnations in  order  jointly  to  make  amends. 
The  two  men,  Le  Vallon  and  Mason,  find 
each  other,  so  to  speak,  while  they  are  boys 
at  school  and  give  their  mutual  promise  of  co- 
operation as  soon  the  third  person,  a  woman, 
shall  be  discovered.  Many  years  later  Lt 
Vallon  sends  a  message  to  Mason  that  he  has 
found  the  woman  in  the  person  of  an  unedu- 
cated housemaid,  and  summons  him  to  re- 
deem his  promise. 

The  climax  of  the  story  is  a  tremendous 
magical  ceremony  in  which  Le  Vallon  tries 
to  attract  to  himself  the  elemental  forces  un- 
lawfully evoked  in  ages  past  and  that  must 
be  neutralized  by  embodiment  The  woman 
intervenes  at  the  critical  moment  and  tries  to 
take  upon  herself  the  danger  that  threatens 
Le  Vallon,  and  as  a  result  Le  Vallon  himself 
dies  and  the  elemental  force  enters  the  un- 
born baby  of  the  woman. 

A  summary  of  such  a  story  naturally  evokes 
a  smile,  but  the  story  itself  will  not  do  so. 
Unless  we  are  much  mistaken  it  will  have  a 
large  circulation  and  it  will  carry  an  appeal 
to  very  many  who  would  be  reluctant  to 
confess  it. 

Tulius  Le  Vaixon.  Ev  Algernon  Blackwood. 
New   York:   E.   P.   Dutton  "&  Co. 


Constantinople. 
The  Constantinople  that  Mr.  Dwight  origi- 
nally intended  to  write  about,  that  he  actually 
began  to  write  about,  was  the  Constantinople 
of  pre -revolutionary  days,  before  the  hand  of 
a  ravaging  reform  had  made  havoc  with  the 
city  of  earlier  times.  Indeed  he  witnessed  the 
revolution,  and  devotes  some  of  the  best 
pieces  of  his  descriptive  writing  to  the 
troublous  events  of  internal  and  foreign  con- 


flict that  presaged  the  greater  struggle  of  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Dwight  has  written  one  of  those  books 
that  it  is  peculiarly  hard  to  review.  We  may 
say  that  it  is  sumptuously  printed  and  illus- 
trated and  that  it  deals  with  well-nigh  every 
aspect  of  Turkish  life.  But  the  charm  of  his 
style,  the  sympathetic  detachment  of  his  atti- 
tude, his  willingness  to  appreciate  and  to  ad- 
mire the  unusual  and  the  bizarre  and  to  be 
slightly  unaware  of  defects,  as  is  the  part  of 
every  good  traveler,  must  be  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual reader  to  discover  and  to  enjoy  for 
himself.  The  general  impression  of  the  Turk 
that  he  leaves  upon  the  mind  is  a  kindly  and 
gracious  one.  If  the  hand  of  fate  should 
now  be  pointing  to  the  road  that  will  lead 
the  Turk  forever  out  of  Europe  we  shall  try 
successfully  to  find  such  political  consolation 
as  we  may,  but  with  the  recognition  that  he 
will  take  with  him  much  that  is  beautiful, 
and  much  that  will  leave  behind  it  a  void  not 
to  be  filled  by  anything  that  Christendom  can 
furnish.  And  Mr.  Dwight's  book  will  then  be 
even  more  valuable  than  it  is  now  because  it 
will  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  last 
word. 

Constantinople,  Old  and  New.  By  H.  G. 
Dwight.      New    York:    Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 


of  his  eighteen  chapters  he  deals  with  every 
aspect  of  military  training,  showing  what  has 
already  been  done  in  some  places  and  how  it 
may  be  extended  and  improved.  There  should 
certainly  be  no  oversight  of  this  book  among 
educational  authorities  who  are  beginning  to 
arouse  themselves  to  the  national  benefits  of 
a  military  training,  as  well  as  to  those  other 
individual  and  ethical  benefits  that  are  be- 
coming increasingly  evident. 

Arms  and  the  Boy.      By   R.  L.   Gignilliat.      In- 
dianapolis:   Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.50    net. 


The  Northwest. 
Ruth  Kedzie  Wood  is  so  well  known  as  the 
writer  of  guide  books  that  she  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  the  public.  In  this  volume  she 
tells  what  to  see  and  how  to  see  it  in  the 
Xorthwest — Puget  Sound,  the  Columbia  River, 
the  Cascades,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  the 
National  Glacier  Park,  and  all  points  of  in- 
terest in  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  as 
well  as  the  Pacific  coast  of  Canada.  Her  book 
seems  to  contain  all  the  information  that  the 
traveler  can  need,  and  it  is  so  well  arranged 
that  it  is  easy  to  find. 

The  Tourist's  Xo»thwest.  Bv  Ruth  Kedzie 
Wood.  F.  R.  G.  S.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.;  $1.75. 


Arms  and  the  Boy. 

Unless  we  are  all  too  proud  to  fight,  too 
proud  even  to  learn  to  fight,  there  should 
be  a  practical  welcome  for  this  workmanlike 
volume  by  Colonel  Gignilliat.  It  is  a  plea  foi 
military  training  in  schools  and  colleges,  and 
when  the  author  concludes  his  plea,  which 
is  a  short  one,  he  shows  precisely  how  such 
training  should  be  carried  out.     In  the  course 
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Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  has  recently 
resumed  his  political  activities,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  four  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  engaged  in  writing  a  "Life  of  John  Mar- 
shall," just  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

"The  Pan-Germanic  Plan  Unmasked,"  which 
the  Scribners  are  about  to  publish,  is  by  Andre 
Cheradame,  whom  Lord  Cromer  describes  as 
"conspicuous  among  a  very  small  body  of  poli- 
ticians who  warned  Europe  betimes  of  the 
German  danger."  The  motive  of  this  book, 
whose  text  is  strongly  supported  with  explana- 
tory maps  and  diagrams,  is  to  show  that  a 
great  danger  to  Europe  will  still  exist  from 
the  Pan-Germanic  idea  even  if  the  war  results 
in  a  draw  or  an  apparent  German  defeat. 

Two  interesting  and  attractive  books  for 
young  people  are  the  Clifton  Johnson  editions 
of  Charles  Kingsley's  "Water  Babies"  and  Sir 
Thomas  Malory's  "King  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table."  These  two  old 
stories  Mr.  Johnson  has  presented  in  a  form 
that  will  make  them  even  more  popular  than 
before.  The  Macmillan  Company  is  the  pub- 
lisher. 

Isaac  F.  Marcosson  and  Daniel  Frohraan, 
authors  of  the  just -published  and  authorized 
biography,  "Charles  Frohman :  Manager  and 
Man,"  have  been  intimate  friends  for  years. 
Mr.  Marcosson  is  one  of  the  best-known 
American  magazine  writers  and  Daniel  Froh- 
man, there  is  no  need  to  say,  is  the  elder 
brother  of  Charles  Frohman. 

In  1915  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  published  in 
New  York  and  London  an  edition,  edited  by 
George  S.  Hellman,  of  the  "Letters  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  to  Henry  Brevoort-"  This  edi- 
tion, printed  from  type,  was  limited  to  250 
copies,  and  it  was  exhausted  immediately  upon 
publication.  Copies  have  since  largely  appre- 
ciated in  price.  Shortly  after  the  publication 
of  these  volumes  Mr.  Grenville  Kane,  a  grand- 
son of  Henry  Brevoort,  advised  Mr.  Hellman 
that  he  had  in  his  possession,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  place  at  Mr.  Hellman's  disposal,  the 
other  side  of  this  correspondence,  namely,  the 
letters  to  Irving.  The  Putnams  now  announce 
the  publication  of  a  letterpress  edition,  limited 
to  250  copies,  of  these  letters,  the  material 
in  which,  with  a  few  inconsiderable  excep- 
tions, is  now  first  brought  into  print. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.'s  November  publications 
include  "The  Intelligence  of  Woman,"  by 
W.  L.  George,  the  English  novelist;  "A  Dic- 
tionary of  Similes,"  by  Frank  J.  Wilstach,  and 
"'The  Whale  and  the  Grasshopper  and  Othei 
Fables."  by  Seumas  O'Brien,  the  newly-dis- 
covered short  story  writer. 

A  late  addition  to  the  Wayfarers'  Library 
now  in  course  of  issue  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
i  price  40  cents  per  volume)  is  "The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,"  by  Bishop  Charles  Gore,  D. 
D„  D.  C  L.,  LL.  D.  The  scholarship  of  the 
treatment  should  commend  this  little  volume 
to  the  student. 

One  can  not  find  more  beautiful  editions  of 
the  beloved  classics  for  children  than  are  pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Among  them  are  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Pinoc- 
cbio,"  and  others  in  the  Stories  All  Children 
Love. 

Mark  Twain's  works,  according  to  a  recent 
report,  have  proved  to  be  the  favorite  books 
of  fiction  of  the  midshipmen  at  Annapolis.  A 
certain  number  of  hours'  reading  a  week  is 
now  obligatory  at  the  Naval  Academy.  The 
future  admirals  are  allowed  free  sway  in  his- 
tory, travel,  and  technical  subjects,  but  they 
must  keep  within  certain  charted  routes  in  the 
harbor  of  fiction. 

Israel  ZangwilTs  "The  War  for  the  World" 
is  enjoying  decided  popularity-  not  only  in 
this  country",  but  in  England.  The  Macmillan 
Company  is  the  publisher. 

Dispatches  from  Berlin  have  told  recently 
of  the  successful  production  there  of  Tagore's 
"Chitra."  This  little  play  has  also  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Bolpux  edition  of  Tagore's 
works,  just  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
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Miniatures,"  by  H.  G-  Dwight;  "Selling  Out 
Alaska,"  by  a  naval  expert ;  "The  Economic 
Heresy  of  the  Allies,"  by  T.  Lothrop  Stod- 
dard ;  "The  Ticket-of- Leave  Angel,"  a  story 
by  Oscar  Graeve ;  "Feud,"  a  story  by  Achmed 
Abdullah ;  '"Mince  Pie."  a  story  by  William 
Merriam  Rouse ;  "A  Ragtime  Hero,"  a  story 
by  Gilbert  Frankau  ;  "Photo-Plays  and  Shak- 
spere,"  by  Brian  Hooker;  "Japan,  China,  and 
the  Open  Door."'  by  K.  K.  Kawakami ;  "With 
Stevenson  at  Grez."  by  Birge  Harrison;  "The 
New  Farmer  and  His  Xew  Water  Supply,"  by 
J.  Russell  Smith ;  verse  by  Theodosia  Gar- 
rison, John  Gould  Fletcher,  and  others;  "In 
Lighter  Vein,"  "Finance  and  Banking,"  etc. 


The  December  Century. 
The  December  number  will  include  the  fol- 
lowing features :  "An  Awkward  Turn,"  a 
story  by  Phyllis  Bottome :  "The  Future  of 
Poland,"  by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons;  "Middle 
Westerners  and  That  Sort  of  People,"  by 
Rollin  Lynde  Hartt ;  "Aurora  the  Magnifi- 
cent," II,  by  Gertrude  Hall;   "Three  Persian 
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By  Frederick  W.  Seward 

Assistant  Secretary  of  ^tate  under 

Lincoln,    Johnson,    and     Hayes 

8°.    500  pages.    $3.50  net. 

The  son  of  William  Henry 
Seward,  Secretary  of  State  under 
Lincoln,  Mr.  Seward  had  a  re- 
markably interesting  and  distin- 
guished career.  He  was  sent  to 
warn  Lincoln  of  the  plot  to  assassi- 
nate him  in  1861.  He  was  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  twelve 
vears.  He  was  nearly  murdered 
in  his  father's  defense  April  14, 
1865,  and  later  participated  in 
many  events  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

From  the  Press 

"So  completely  filled  with  mat- 
ter of  the  most  intense  interest  to 
every  live  American,  that  the  re- 
viewer has  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
deciding  what  to  refer  to. ' ' — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

' '  Far  more  fascinating  than  a 
novel,  this  lively  volume,  richer 
too,  in  the  quality  called  atmos- 
phere and  in  suggestive  inspiration. 
The  kind  of  book  that  may  be  read 
over  and  over,  reopened  any- 
where."— Chicago  Herald. 

''An  interesting  volume  of  real 
recollections,  the  very  index  of 
which  reads  like  a  roster  of  great 
deeds  and  great  names." — P/iila. 
North  American. 
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Publishers 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Helen. 

In  his  latest  book  Mr.  Arthur  Sherburne 
Hardy  presents  a  dainty  romance  that  comes 
like  a  breath  of  spring ;  sweet,  wholesome, 
and  fascinating,  without  being  saccharine. 
One  can  not  read  it  without  being  the  better 
for  it. 

"Helen"  is  the  story  of  an  orphan  who  lives 
with  her  uncongenial  grandmother  in  a  villa 
on  the  Riviera.  Her  mother  was  a  French 
noblewoman  and  her  father  an  American,  and 
her  narrow  life  suddenly  widens  out  on  the 
receipt  of  a  legacy  from  her  uncle.  She  blos- 
soms out  in  Paris,  where  she  is  welcomed  by 
her  French  grandmother,  a  dear  old  patrician, 
who  had  been  estranged  by  her  mother's  mar- 
riage. Two  men  fall  in  love  with  her,  a 
young  diplomat  and  a  fine  young  American 
who  is  the  executor  of  her  uncle's  will,  and 
the  thread  of  romance  is  charmingly  woven. 
The  story"  has  a  setting  of  diplomacy  and  so- 
ciety sketched  by  one  who  knows  these  circles 
and  is  therefore  unmarred  by  the  blunders 
that  usually  characterize  such  tales.       J.  B.  L. 

Helen.  By  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy.  New 
York:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;   SI. 35    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The   A.    S.    Barnes   Company   has   published 
"The   Story  of  Montana,"  by  Kate  Hammond 
Fogarty.      It    is    well    illustrated    with    views, 
maps,  and  plans. 

Christian  D.  Larson  is  one  of  the  few  New 
Thought  authors  whose  writings  are  free  from 
the  rather  horrid  greed  that  so  often  mars 
these  semi-mystical  philosophies.  There  is 
much  of  real  value  in  his  ''Steps  in  Human 
i  Progress"  that  has  just  been  published  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Clode. 

The  Oz  books  are  so  well  known  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  announce  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  one.  It  is  entitled  "Rinki- 
tink  in  Oz,"  and  its  author,  L.  Frank  Baum, 
shows  that  he  has  lost  none  of  his  power  over 
the  mind  of  the  child.  The  many  illustra- 
tions, colored  and  in  line,  are  by  John  R. 
Neill  and  the  publishers  are  the  Reilly  &  Brit- 
ton  Company. 

Ruth  Sawyer,  author  of  "Seven  Miles  to 
Arden,"  has  now  written  another  story,  en- 
titled "This  Way  to  Christmas"  (Harper  &' 
Brothers;  $1  net).  It  is  a  veritable  carnival 
of  fairies  and  mystical  animals  and  based  upon 
the  real  folk  lore  of  the  Old  World.  At  a 
time  when  so  much  unimaginative  drivel  is 
written  for  children  there  should  be  keen 
search  for  such  real  values  as  exist  here. 

Among  the  exceptionally  good  books  for 
children  is  "The  Golden  Apple,"  a  Kiltartan 
play  by  Lad\-  Gregory,  just  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  It  deals  with  the  adventures 
of  the  King  of  Ireland's  son,  who  goes  in 
I  search  of  the  Golden  Apple  of  Healing.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  the  Witch's  Garden,  the 
Giant's  House,  the  Wood  of  Wonders,  and  the 
King  of  Ireland's  room.  The  colored  illus- 
trations are  admirable. 

Byron  A.  Dunn  has  already  written  two 
series  of  stories  for  boys — the  Young  Ken- 
tuckians  Series  and  the  Young  Missourians 
Series.  Now  we  have  the  first  volume  in  the 
Young  Virginians  Series,  which  promises  to 
be  even  more  interesting  than  its  predecessors. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Shenan- 
doah," and  it  is  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.  ($1.10  net).  Mr.  Dunn  was  a  soldier 
all  through  the  war  and  we  may  therefore 
assume  that  he  knows  the  things  of  which  he 
writes. 

The  scope  and  intent  of  "Money  and  Cur- 
rency," by  Joseph  French  Johnson  (Ginn  & 
Co.;   $1.75),   is   well   described  in   its  preface, 


The  Cab 

of  the  Sleeping  Horse 

by  John  Reed  Scott 

Author   of   "The   Colonel   of   the   Red 
Hussars."  etc. 

From  The  Philadelphia  Record: 
"Diplomatic  intrigue  at  Wash- 
ington is  the  theme  upon  which 
the  amazing  story  is  based,  and  it's 
a  somnolent  person  who  could  or 
would  sleep  before  closing  the 
book.  Mystery  has  its  maximum 
in  this  novel,  and  clever  indeed 
the  reader  who  solves  any  of 
the  several  situations.  'Detective 
stories'  are  boresomely  trite  as  a 
rule,  but  John  Reed  Scott  is  de- 
pendably original  always." 

lor  Frontis.      $1.35   net. 


which  says  that  "while  it  is  intended  to  be  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  science  of  money, 
aiming  its  appeal  at  the  understanding  rather 
than  at  the  prejudices  of  men,  its  unique 
characteristics,  if  it  possess  any,  will  be 
found  in  the  deep  practical  significance  it  dis- 
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^?  "[HOBSON'S  CHOICE." 

Land  at  last!  Actually  a  speaking  play 
again  at  one  of  our  first-class  theatres !  Of 
course  I  do  not  forget  that  the  Cort  has  also 
been  re-running  "Canary  Cottage,"  but  that  1 
consider  more  in  the  class  of  the  singing 
plays.  And  anyway  a  piece  like  "Canary  Cot- 
tage," in  spite  of  the  time,  money,  and  brains 
that  it  takes  to  build  it  up,  is,  in  its  com- 
pleted form,  more  of  the  nature  of  a  grand 
frolic   on    the    stage. 

"Hobson's  Choice"  is  genuine  comedy.  It 
is  written  by  a  man  who  lives  among  the 
people  of  the  type  represented.  Harold  Brig- 
house,  who,  it  seems,  is  a  newspaper  man  in 
Manchester,  knows  his  Lancashire  and  his 
Lancashire  man.  And  he  seems,  also,  to  have 
acquired  a  very  shrewd  perception  of  the 
workings  of  the  Lancashire  female  intellect. 
He  does  not  at  all  view  these  canny  Lan- 
cashire lads  and  lasses  through  the  rose- 
lighted  hue  of  romance,  but  a  lambent  ray 
of  good-humored  satire  perpetually  plays 
around  this  stage  representation  of  a  group  of 
English   small   shopkeepers. 

The  action  of  the  play  begins  in  Hobson's 
shop,  Hobson  being  the  assertive  proprietor 
of  a  shoe-shop,  which  is  actually  run  by  his 
eldest  daughter,  Maggie,  an  extremely  com- 
petent specimen  of  the  British  female  shop- 
keeper. Maggie  has  her  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
the  Hobson  family  life.  She  controls  its  busi- 
ness, its  social,  its  domestic,  and  its  senti- 
mental affairs,  and  although  in  the  first  act 
Hobson  pere  has  escaped  her  dominance  in 
the  matter  of  temperate  living,  Maggie  very 
early  inspires  the  spectator  with  full  confi- 
dence in  her  ability  to  regulate  his  practices 
in  this  respect.  It  is  very  plain  from  one  or 
two  paternally  candid  speeches  of  her  sire 
that  Mr.  Brighouse's  conception  of  Maggie 
is  of  a  slightly  mature  virgin  without  the 
good  looks  of  her  younger  sisters.  It  is  a  sur- 
vival of  that  old-fashioned  theory  that  the 
competent  women  in  the  family  were  never 
pretty.  It  was  founded  on  facts,  too,  for  in 
the  days  of  the  early  'eighties — the  epoch  in 
which  Mr.  Brighouse  locates  his  story — the 
evolution  of  the  trim,  good-looking,  natty, 
well-tailored,  efficient  business  woman  had  not 
been  completed.  In  those  days  the  pretty 
girls,  as  girls,  had  fulfilled  their  destiny  in 
merely  being  pretty,  and  attracting  beaux. 
Those  who  lacked  beauty  or  charm  were  ex- 
pected to  make  good  in  some  other  way.  No 
doubt  these  others  often  enjoyed  life  more- 
than  the  supposedly  luckier  belles,  because 
they  were  giving  expression  to  natural  ability 
and  vent  to  otherwise  cooped-up  energies. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  judging  from  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  his  play  and  from  the  faint- 
heartedness of  Maggie's  bridegroom,  is  what 
the  author  intended  the  Hobson  family  man- 
ager to  be.  However,  another  kind  of 
manager  probably  took  a  hand.  The  theatre 
manager  decreed  that  Maggie  should  be  "a 
good-looker,"  and  so  we  have  Viola  Roach  in 
the  role.  With  this  deviation  from  the  au- 
thor's original  intention  we  will  not,  how- 
ever, quarrel  in  the  least.  A  managing  and 
autocratic  woman,  even  if  she  is  a  pretty  one, 
is  often  regarded  with  terror  by  the  sterner 
sex,  which  feels  alarm  and  apprehension  at 
the  thought  of  having  its  liberties  curtailed. 
So  the  original  idea  of  the  play  holds  good, 
even  if  we  do  find  that  Viola  Roach's  Maggie 
is  altogether  too  pretty  to  warrant  her 
father's  contemptuous  relegation  of  her  to  the 
ranks  of  the  unsought. 

The  dialogue  of  the  play  is  largely  couched 
in  the  Lancashire  dialect;  rather  an  alarming 
thought  when  we  consider  the  acoustics  of  the 
large  theatre.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  dialect 
turns  out  to  be  quite  comprehensible.  The 
company  takes  pains  to  be  very  distinct,  and 
the  mistake  is  not  made  of  thickening  the 
Lancashire  burr  to  the  point  of  unintelligi- 
bility. 

The  play,  which  contains  four  acts,  turns 
more  particularly  on  Maggie's  recognition  of 
the  commercial  value  of  her  fathers  illiterate, 
unambitious  workman,  Willie  Massop,  who  is 
the  best  maker  of  shoes  in  Manchester,  and 
yet  remains  contentedly  working  at  his  trade 
in  h'i  cellar.  Maggie,  who  is  utterly  unter- 
rine-..  in  facing  one  and  all  of  the  issues  of 
life,  decides  to  break  up  Will's  wavering 
!'»v«  affair  with  Ada  Ficken,  send  Ada  about 
1  -'.-.  business,  marry  Will  out  of  hand,  and 
an  opposition  shop  to  that  of  her  father. 
Other   plans,    too,    Maggie   has   in   the   back- 


ground of  her  head,  which  are  duly  developed 
in  the  play,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  audience 
consists  in  watching  this  shrewd  little  man- 
tamer  line  up  her  forces,  exercise  her  intel- 
lect on  her  plans  and  her  will  on  her  sub- 
jects, rebellious  or  otherwise,  and  bring  about 
a  state  of  things  that  loud-voice,  despotic, 
selfish,  hectoring  old  Hobson  regarded,  in  the 
earlier  phases  of  the  play,  as  completely  and 
safely  impossible. 

The  keen  pleasure  of  the  play  lies  in  wit- 
nessing Maggie's  brisk,  matter-of-fact  taking 
over  of  Will,  her  serene  oblivion  of  the 
minor  psychologies  of  human  nature,  and  the 
firm  competency  with  which  she  follows  out 
a  policy  "ounded  on  practicality  and  expe- 
diency. She  sees  nothing  else  in  life,  such 
as  considerations  of  sentiment,  save  as 
minute,  slightly  hampering,  but  easily  remov- 
able obstacles.  There  is  really  an  intellectual 
pleasure  in  watching  this  sway  of  efficient 
practicality  over  feebler  and  less  assertive 
natures.  Only  the  intellectual  enjoyment  does 
not  go  so  deep  as  to  endanger  the  lighter  side, 
for  the  author  has  so  informed  his  play  with 
comedy  that  it  goes  to  the  sound  of  almost 
perpetual  laughter.  There  is  a  broadening  of 
the  comedy  element  in  the  treatment  of  the 
three  swains,  two  of  whom  are  afflicted  with 
the  gaucherie  of  the  courting  male,  while  Will 
Massop,  the  prospective  bridegroom  to  the 
alert  and  calmly  confident  Maggie,  supplies 
the  major  portion  of  the  masculine  comedy 
by  his   futile  struggles  and   feeble  surrenders. 

In  Viola  Roach,  however,  in  the  role  of 
Maggie,  is  centered  the  major  attention  of 
the  audience.  The  English  actress  is,  as  I 
have  said,  quite  too  pretty  for  an  unsought 
virgin  lingering  on  the  parent  stem,  but  we 
quite  forgive  this  venal  fault  in  consideration 
of  the  enjoyment  it  affords  us.  The  actress 
dresses  the  role  charmingly.  The  style  she 
follows  suggests  one  that  is  several  de- 
cades of  age,  but  she  is  dainty  and  delectable 
in  her  pale  blues  and  grays,  which  set  off  so 
prettily  her  English  blondeness.  She  has  her 
very  intelligent  conception,  however,  of  the 
more  practical  side  of  Maggie's  character, 
which  she  invests  with  a  psychologically  ap- 
propriate bearing.  Maggie  is  brisk,  erect,  de- 
cisive. The  port  of  her  upright  figure  stands 
for  firmness  and  decision.  Her  direct  gaze 
expresses  practicality  and  unswerving  resolve, 
and  in  her  pleasant,  cheerful,  unruffled  coun- 
tenance and  brisk,  confidently  persuasive  ac- 
cents we  detect  the  born  manager,  who  is 
not  hampered  by  anything  so  cumbersome  as 
the  irritability  of  the  sensitive  egotist,  who 
sacrifices  the  attainment  of  his  ends  to  his 
perverse  pride.  Some  psychologist  once  said 
that  there  is  nothing  so  prone  to  interfere 
with  attaining  success  in  life  as  yielding  to 
the  dictates  of  pride.  And  this  Lancashire 
shopgirl  hasn't  the  first  iota  of  pride. 

The  company  generally  is  good,  the  male 
parts,  however,  demanding  more  skill  in  the 
representation  than  is  necessary  in  the  roles 
of  Maggie's  two  sisters.  They  are  merely 
utility  players,  but  Mr.  Galwey  Herbert's  Will 
Massop  is  the  work  of  a  skilled  actor,  who 
can  give  us  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  true 
and  yet  slightly  exaggerated  picture  of  the 
harmless,  helpless  lout,  caught  in  Maggie's 
carefully  woven  net-work  of  commercial  cal- 
culations. 

Mr.  Noel  Tearle's  representation,  on  a 
smaller  canvas,  of  Fred,  Vickey's  tall,  lum- 
bering, grinning  captor,  is  on  similar  lines, 
and  enhances  the  comedy  values  of  the  comic 
scenes  in  which  the   swains  figure. 

Mr.  Lionel  Bevan's  impersonation  of  Albert 
Prosser,  although  requiring  less  broad  com- 
edy, is  properly  restrained,  and  all  the  minor 
roles  are  well  looked  after. 

Mr.    Marshall    Vincent    gives    a    very    com- 


pletely detailed  impersonation  of  Hobson,  the 
despotic  and  selfish  proprietor  of  the  shop  that 
Maggie  controls;  and  a  good  character  sketch 
is  that  by  Mr.  Thomas  Donelly  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Farlane,  the  authoritative  physician  of  a  pro- 
vincial neighborhood.  That  is  quite  a  ricb 
scene  in  which  doctor  and  patient  measure 
wills,  but  the  scene  of  scenes  in  the  play  is 
that  in  which  Maggie  makes  her  calmly- 
planned-out  annexation  of  Will,  exceeding 
even  that  later  one  in  which  the  unterrified 
bride  kidnaps  the  quaking  bridegroom  and 
brings  him  around  to  a  proper  observance 
of  wedding  conventions. 


MOVIES  ON  THE  BRAIN. 


Unless  all  signs  fail  there  are  going  to  be 
dire  effects  left  on  the  brains  of  the  coming 
generation  by  all  this  indiscriminate  indulg- 
ence in  "movies,"  which  is  going  to  make  for 
national  realization  of  a  great  peril.  The 
cheapness  of  the  photo-plays  is  actually  a  na- 
tional calamity.  Everybody  except  paupers 
can  afford  to  go.  Babies  cry  for  them,  chil- 
dren cut  out  their  play  time  for  them.  The 
rising  generation  is  being  fed  full  on  melodra- 
matic horrors.  Urchins  of  six  are  quite  ac- 
customed to  seeing  beautiful  girls  struggling 
desperately  in  the  grip  of  bestial  assaulters. 
They  are  fairly  wallowing  in  sensational  spec- 
tacles aimed  entirely  at  adults.  And  this  is  in 
all  classes  of  life. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  outcome?  Dan- 
gerous precocity  for  one  thing;  a  premature 
acquaintance  with  adult  emotions.  For  an- 
other a  lessening  of  brain-power  due  to  over- 
recreation.  The  whole  nation  has  embarked 
on  a  "movie"  debauch,  and  the  rising  genera- 
tion is  going  to  pay  for  it. 

There  are,  of  course,  occasional  parents 
gifted  with  common  sense,  but,  as  a  general 
thing,  one  may  classify  the  average  American 
parent  as  a  grown-up  child. 

Says  the  large,  glaring,  hospitable  billboard, 
intent  on  advertising  a  photo-play :  "Next 
attraction :  'Woman,  Serpent,  or  Devil.' 
Come  one,  come  all.  Bring  the  children." 
And,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  invita- 
tion is  accepted,  and  the  whole  family  turns 
out  with   enthusiastic  unanimity. 

Little  wonder  that  these  children,  with  their 
young  eyes  glued  to  the  procession  of  melo- 
dramatic events  on  the  screens,  and  hearing 
strange  tales  of  everyday  citizens  and  citi- 
zenesses  drawing  pay  envelopes  containing 
one,  two,  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
little  wonder  that  their  young  hearts  are  fired 
with  the  proud  resolve  to  he  movie  players. 

I  saw  a  Mary  Pickford  play  the  other  day, 
and  wondered  anew  at  the  decrees  of  the 
public  and  at  the  insensate  business  methods 
of  the  movie  producers.  Mary  Pickford  is 
attractive,  quick-witted,  and  adaptable.  But 
as  an  actress  she  is  no  better  than  the 
average  movie  star,  and  not  up  to  some  of 
them.  What  is  cause  for  wonder  is  that  the 
movie  producers,  who  are  frightfully  extrava- 
gant and  reckless  in  their  business  methods, 
will  not  combine  to  prevent  such  costly  com- 
petition as  necessitates  payment  of  the  Mary 
Pickford  and  Charley  Chaplin  rates.  Natu- 
rally the  extremes  to  which  they  go  bring  the 
inevitable  reaction.  The  Pickford  and  Chaplin 
salaries  have  not  gone  tumbling  yet,  but  the 
fall  is  sure  to  come,  and  those  two  popular 
stars  are  wise  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines. 

Men  familiar  with  the  motion-picture  in- 
dustry, and  who  know  the  signs  of  the  times, 
are  already  noticing  a  slump.  They  report 
altogether  too  prevalent  a  knowledge  by  the 
public    of    the    secrets    of    trick    photography. 
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Excessive  Liquor  Drinking 

Creates  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  nerve  centers  and 
cells  and  responds  readily 
to  the  KEELEY  treatment 
administered  only  at 

The  Keeley  Institute 

2420  Webster  St,  cor  Pacific  Ave. 

Phone  Fillmore  3963 

SEND  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER 
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Denver    -    Kansas  City 

Chicago 

Four  fast  overland 
Santa  Fe  trains 

Fred  Harvey  meals  in 
the  dining  cars  and 
dining  rooms. 


— on  your  way 

Yosemite  Valley 
Grand    Canyon 
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employees  in  all  departments, 
capital     invested     in     gas,     elec- 
tricity,     railroads,      and      water 
plants. 

square     miles     of     territory     in 
which   it  operates, 
stockholders. 

counties  of  the  State  in  which  it 
transacts  business, 
consumers  served  with  gas,  elec- 
tricity, water,    and   steam, 
people  served  in  30  counties, 
cities    and     towns    in     which     it 
transacts  business, 
annual  wages  paid  employees  in 
1915. 

expended    in    1915    in    California 
for  labor  and  material, 
taxes  paid  to   the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia  in    1915. 

horsepower  developed  in  10  elec- 
tric water-power  plants. 
horsepower  developed  in  4   elec- 
tric steam  plants, 
total     horsepower     developed     in 
14  plants. 

cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  in  1915. 
gas   plants. 

miles  of  wire  used  in  distribu- 
ting electricity. 

miles  of  mains  used  in  distribu- 
ting gas. 

miles  of  mains  and  ditches  used 
in  distributing  water. 
miles  of  track  of  street  railways 
operated       and       supplied      with 
power. 

gallons  of  water  stored  in  62 
lakes. 

This     amount     of     water     would 
supply    the    City    of    San    Fran- 
cisco for  800  days, 
acres    of    land    owned    in    Cali- 
fornia. 

barrels  of  California  oil  used  in 
1915. 

horsepower  in  agricultural  mo- 
tors depending  on  "Pacific 
Service." 

horsepower  in  industrial  motors 
depending  on  "Pacific  Service," 
horsepower  in  other  motors  de- 
pending on  "Pacific  Service." 
street  lamps,  gas  and  electric, 
lighted  by  "Pacific  Service." 
incandescent  lamps  nightly 
lighted. 

horsepower  connected  to  system. 
This  represents  the  equivalent  of 
2,700,000    men. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  old  thrills  refuse  to  come  when  the 
mechanism  is  laid  bare.  And  besides,  the 
palate  is  quickly  cloyed  by  over-seasoned 
dishes.  A  couple  or  so  of  years  ago  we 
heard  much  about  public  interest  in  educa- 
tional films.  But  the  vast,  picture-play  story 
wave  swept  over  the  land,  and  educational 
films  played  second  fiddle. 

Now,  it  seems,  the  sensation-crammed  film 
drama  is  played  out.  There  is  a  sad  dearth 
of  novelties.  The  man  who  formerly  wrote 
two  and  three  scenarios  a  week  is  coming  to 
the  end  of  his  inventiveness.  Prizes  are  be- 
ing offered  for  new  ideas,  which  are  not 
forthcoming.  The  picture-play  producers  are 
no  longer  justified  in  buying  old  mansions 
and  rotting  ships  merely  to  set  them  on  fire. 
We  have  thrilled  our  last  thrill  over  burning 
i  houses  and  ships  in  the  movie  plays.  Now 
!  they  are  taking  to  setting  whole  villages  on 
fire,  and  in  time  even  that  will  pall. 

And    worse    still,    the    public    is    discovering 
that    the    picture-play    characters    do   not   ring 
true  against  their  realistic  settings.     A  player 
,    in  the  photo-drama   can  not  split  the  ears  of 
the    groundlings,    but    he    almost    splits    their 
1  vision    with    his    eye-glaring    and    exaggerated 
feature   play.      He    is   not   real,    and   we   have 
about   had   too    much    of   him.     And   so    there 
begin  to  be  failures  in  the  business.     However, 
, '  this   lowering   cloud   for  the   picture-play  pro- 
i    ducers   has   its   silver   lining   for   the   lover   of 
the  stage  drama.     We  want  simpler  fare  and 
more    reality.      We    want    quiet,    conservative, 
realistic  acting.     We  want  personalities.     We 
want  the  sound  of  the  human  voice.     In  fact 
we   want   the   legitimate   drama   again,    and  it 
begins  to  look  as  if  we  were  going  to  get  it. 
The  motion-picture  habit  has,  however,   en- 
tered deep  into   the  fibres   of  the  public.     All 
\    classes   are    attached  to   this    form   of   amuse- 
|    ment,  and  although  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
h  so   easily  cloyed  as  the  theatre-going:,   ainuse- 
ment-seeking    public,    we    all    recognize    that 
I  there  are  as  yet  tremendous,  undeveloped  pos- 
sibilities in  this  line.     So  thoroughly  have  the 
producers    abandoned    themselves    to    turning 
1    out  the  conventional  story  that  it  stamps  them 
as   apparently  men   of   no   vision;    or,    if  they 
I  have    it,    it    is    largely    concentrated    on    the 
nimble  dollar.     There  are  few  Griffiths  in  the 
business,  and  the  artists  do  not  seem  to  have 
,    taken  even   a   languid  interest  in   motion   pic- 
'    tures.      What  we  have  to   look  forward  to   is 
i    the  day  when  men  of  artistic  or  literary  stand- 
ing  will  take   a   hand.      Do   you   remember  in 
Du  Maurier's  "Peter  Ibbetson"  how  the  two 
dreamers    dreamed    themselves   back    into    the 
centuries  and  even  revived  the  secrets  of  ex- 
!'  tinct  ages?    The  human  imagination  is  a  won- 
I.  derful   thing.      It  is   one   of  the   great   factors 
I  that  raises  us  above  the  beasts.     It  has  been 
■  working     very     tamely     and     within     marked 
;  limitations   in    these   conventional   niotion-pic- 
>*  ture  plays,  which  scenario  writers  are  turning 
out     like    hot    cakes.      But    we    are    on    the 
[Mireshold     of     new     developments,     in     which 
artists,     litterateurs,    scholars,    and    scientists 
will  have  to  take  a  hand.     Ten  years  from  to- 
day— what?     Those  ten  years  are  going  to  be 
very    interesting    living    in    more    ways    than 
one.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Mertz *  -  Conductor. 

3rd  SUNDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

CORT  THEATRE 

SUNDAY,  NOV.  26,  at  2:30  Sharp 

PROGRAMME: 

JJeethoven Symphony  No.  7 ,  A  major 

Cesar  Franck.  .Symphonic  Poem,  "Les  Eolides" 

Strauss 

—  Tone  Poem,   "Death  and  Transfiguration" 
Prices,     50c,    75c,    $1;    box    and    loge    seats, 
$1.50.      Tickets    at    Sherman,    Clay   &    Co.'s  ex- 
cept concert  day;    at    Cort  Theatre  on   concert 
day  only. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Second  Week  of  "Hobson's  Choice." 
"Hobson's  Choice"  has  proved  to  be  San 
Francisco's  choice  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  where 
it  will  start  the  second  and  last  week  of  its 
limited  engagement  Sunday  night.  One  does 
not  have  to  seek  far  to  find  the  reason  for 
its  great  popularity;  much  of  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  clean,  honest  humor  of  the 
most  laugh-provoking  variety,  not  too  subtle 
for  the  tired  business  man,  and  yet  never 
broad  enough  to  be  vulgar.  It  is  ever  re- 
freshing, ever  delightful,  and  one  can  see  it 
three   or  four  times  with   satisfaction. 

Maggie  Hobson  is  capitally  portrayed  by 
Miss  Vola  Roach,  a  young  English  actress 
paying  her  first  visit  to  San  Francisco. 
Others  in  the  cast  worthy  of  mention  are 
Lionel  Bevans,  Marshall  Vincent  as  the 
grouchy  old  curmudgeon  of  a  father,  Rhoda 
Beresford,  James  C.  Malaidy,  James  J. 
Donelly,  Venie  Atherton,  W.  F.  Hill,  Esther 
Mendel,   Phyllis   Birkett,   and  Noel  Tearle. 

There  will  be  a  special  Thanksgiving  mati- 
nee next  Thursday. 


Final  Presentation  of  "  Intolerance." 
The  Columbia  Theatre  management  finds  it 
impossible  to  further  extend  the  engagement 
of  "Intolerance,"  and  so  Griffith's  colossal 
spectacle  will  have  to  close  its  engagement 
with  the  111th  presentation,  taking  place  on 
the  night  of  Sunday,  December  3d. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  offers  a  new  show  for  next 
week. 

Craig  Campbell,  the  tenor,  well  known  on 
the  concert  and  musical-comedy  stage,  will  be 
heard  in  a  programme  which  includes  "Che 
Gelida  Maninar"  from  "La  Boheme,"  "I  Hear 
You  Calling  Me,"  and  the  delightful  old 
Scotch  song,  "Bonnie  Sweet  Bessie."  Mr. 
Campbell  brings  with  him  as  accompanist  Ro- 
land Warner,  who  is  a  soloist  of  great  ability. 

Bert  Fitzgibbon,  "the  Original  Daffy  Dil," 
will  present  what  is  termed  in  vaudeville  par- 
lance a  "nut"  act.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  is  an 
amusing  eccentric  comedian  who  also  sings 
well. 

James  Mullen  and  Alan  Coogan  appro- 
priately name  their  act  "Odd  Nonsense." 
Both  young  men  have  pleasant  personalities 
and  their  character  songs  and  eccentric  com- 
edy and  dancing  reach  a  high  standard. 

Leonard  Gautier's  Animated  Toyshop  is  cal- 
culated to  bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  children 
of  all  ages.  The  rise  of  the  curtain  discovers 
a  well-stocked  toyshop  and  at  Mr.  Gautier's 
signal  all  the  toys  come  to  life  and  quickly 
thereafter  it  is  disclosed  that  each  toy  is  im- 
personated by  some  well-trained  animal  pet  of 
his — mostly  ponies  and  dogs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Wilde,  the  English 
shadowgraphists,  who  hail  from  the  London 
Coliseum,  will  introduce  a  clever,  novel,  and 
diverting  shadowgraph   performance. 

Bernard  Riggs  and  Myrtle  Ryan  will  appear 
in  a  comedy  skit  by  Junie  McCree,  called 
"Disturbing  the  Peace,"  in  which  they  sing, 
talk,   and  play  the  piano. 

The  only  holdovers  will  be  "The  Dancing 
Girl  of  Delhi,"  with  Vanda  Hoff  and  com- 
pany, and  Sarah  Padden  in  her  realistic  im- 
personation of  Mary  Trask  in  Lewis  Beach's 
one-act  play,  "The  Clod." 


"The  Yellow  Pawn"  at  Theatre  St.  Francis. 

"The  Yellow  Pawn,"  with  Wallace  Reid, 
Cleo  Ridgley,  and  Kuwa  in  the  stellar  roles, 
will  be  the  attraction  at  the  Theatre  St.  Fran- 
cis commencing  Sunday.  The  play  has  to  do 
with  the  intrigues  of  a  district  attorney,  jeal- 
ous of  his  wife's  fascination  for  a  young 
artist,  and  the  "third  degree"  methods  he  em- 
ploys to  send  an  innocent  man  to  the  gallows. 
Wallace  Reid  and  Cleo  Ridgley  are  well 
known  to  theatre-goers.  Their  work  in  this 
thrilling  drama  is  better  than  anything  they 
have  done  before.  Kuwa,  a  Japanese,  who  is 
the  only  rival,  in  acting,  to  his  famous  con- 
temporary, Sessue  Hayakawa,  has  an  impor- 
tant role  in  "The  Yellow  Pawn."  "The  Yel- 
low Pawn"  is  claimed  to  be  the  strongest  and 
most  interesting  photo-drama  scheduled  for 
San  Francisco  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  this  feature,  the  Theatre  St. 
Francis  announces  also  a  comedy  featuring 
the  tiny  Hughie  Mack  and  another  reel  of 
the  Exposition  pictures.  The  orchestra  un- 
der Jaulus  and  Polak  plays  at  each  evening 
performance.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

The  womenfolk  will  be  handed  reverse- 
English  compliments,  and  also  paid  adorinp 
tribute  in  a  sense,  next  week  at  the  Pan- 
tages Theatre,  when  Alexander  Pantages  pre- 
sents his  latest  musical-comedy  specialty,  "Oh, 
the  Women !"  Florence  Moore,  Harrington 
Reynolds,  and  Robert  Finley  are  the  shining 
lights  of  the  production,  which  will  have  its 
first   local    performance    at    Sunday's   matinee. 

Princess  Jue  Quon  Tai,  a  real  Chinese  prin- 
cess by  the  way,  is  another  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  coming  bill.  She  has  a  sweet 
mezzo-soprano   voice   and   attractive   vivacity. 


Other  acts  in  a  good  bill  will  be  a  rural 
comedy  sketch,  "The  Toll  Bridge,"  by  James 
Grady  and  his  company;  George  Stanford,  a 
whistler  of  versatility  and  merit ;  Warren 
and  Templeton  in  a  line  of  nifty  song-and- 
dance  "stuff"  ;  Ollie  and  Johnnie  Vanis,  who 
cavort  some  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stage 
on  a  thin  wire,  and  chapter  four  of  the  film 
serial,   "A  Lass  o'  the  Lumberlands." 


Attractions  at  the  Winter  Garden. 

Edward  Bassett  and  Grace  Helane,  cham- 
pion figure  skaters,  and  Grace  Allen,  who 
gives  dainty  exhibitions  on  the  ice,  are  the 
latest  attractions  at  the  Winter  Garden,  and 
their  performances  every  afternoon  and  even- 
ing prove  thoroughly  pleasing  to  the  hundreds 
of  patrons  of  the  popular  resort.  Miss 
Helane  is  a  sister  of  Billie  Burke.  Miss 
Allen  has  a  style  peculiarly  her  own. 

The  capable  and  courteous  instructors  at 
the  Winter  Garden  are  busy  these  days,  for 
the  rink  is  well  filled  at  all  of  the  daily  ses- 
sions— morning,  afternoon,  and  evening.  Ca- 
sassa's  band  plays  at  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing sessions  and  also  Saturday  and  Sunday 
mornings.  The  hockey  games  are  all  the 
vogue,  and  the  game  of  next  Tuesday  night, 
between  the  Olympics  and  the  Indoor  Yacht 
Club,  will  doubtless  attract  another  immense 
audience.  

"  The  Garden  of  Allah  "  Coming  to  Columbia. 

No  play  in  recent  years  has  taken  so  dar- 
ingly audacious  a  theme  as  "The  Garden  of 
Allah,"  coming  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
Monday  night,  December  4th,  for  a  limited 
engagement  of  three  weeks.  The  theme  is  of 
infinite  beauty   and   Oriental  splendor. 

"The  Garden  of  Allah"  was  dramatized  by 
Robert  Hichens,  who  wrote  the  book  of  the 
same  title.  In  his  work  of  dramatization  he 
was  assisted  by  Mary  Anderson.  The  under- 
lying charm  of  this  novel  and  spectacular 
drama  is  the  very  naturalness  of  it  all — to 
portray  a  man  and  a  woman,  who,  having 
found  such  infinite  delight  in  their  marriage, 
can  lay  aside  their  worldly  happiness  that  the 
man  may  return  to  his  monastery. 

William  Jeffrey  as  Boris,  the  young  Trap- 
pist  monk,  who  finds  love  but  not  peace  and 
contentment  of  soul  outside  the  monastery, 
gives  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  role  a  deli- 
cate charm.  Sarah  Truax  as  Domini,  the 
woman  who  also  finds  love  in  the  great  Sa- 
hara Desert,  but  who,  in  her  great  love  for 
truth  and  right,  gives  back  this  love,  brings 
to   her   exacting  role    a   charming  personality. 

Others  in  the  cast  include  Howard  Gould, 
Thaddeus  Gray,  James  Mason,  Albert  An- 
druss,  Leo  de  Valery,  Pearl  Gray,  and  the 
Abbott  family  of  five,  together  with  one  hun- 
dred others  required  for  the  presentation  of 
this   spectacular  drama. 


"Fair  and  Warmer  "  Next  at  the  Cort. 

Avery  Hopwood  ran  his  own  record  up  with 
"Fair  and  Warmer,"  the  bubbling,  hilarious 
farce  which  Selwyn  &  Co.  will  present  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  on  Monday.  December  4th,  fol- 
lowing "Hobson's   Choice." 

Mr.  Hopwood's  admirers,  dating  from 
"Seven  Days"  and  "Nobody's  Widow,"  two 
great  successes  of  former  seasons,  found  in 
his  latest  work  the  same  sparkle  of  line  and 
cleverness  of  characterization  which  had 
graced  the  others,  with  an  added  ludicrous- 
ness  of  situation. 


MME. 

SCHUMANN -HEINK 

Assisted  by  Eula  Howard  Nunan, 
Pianist,  and  Edith  Evans,  Accom- 
panist. 

Exposition    Auditorium 

This  SUN.  AFT..  NOV.  26,  at  2:30 
and  SUN.  AFT.,   DEC.  3,  at  2:30 

Tickets  Si  .50,  Sl.uO.  50c  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s, 

Kohler  and  Chase's  and  on  Sunday  at  Auditorium. 

Steinway  Piano 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ST.  FRANCIS  COLONIAL  BALLROOM 

NEXT  TUES.  AFT.,  NOV  28,  at  3:15 

Programme  includes  Brahms'  Clarinet  Quintet. 
Tickets  $1 .50.  $1.00  at  above  box-omces. 

Cominn-PERCY  GRAINGER. 


WINTEftfjiARDEN 

America's  Largest  and   Finest 
ICE    RINK 

Phone  West  363 

Morningb,     8     to     12;     admission,     including 

skates,    25c.       Afternoons.    2    lo    5,    25c,    skates 

25c;     children,     afternoons,     including     skates, 

25c.     Evenings,  8  to   11,  general  admission  2Sc, 

reserved    box    seats    50c,    skating    25c. 

This    Month    Only 

GENERAL  SKATING  LESSONS 

$1    Per    Hour^IIalf    Hour    50c 

Bassett  &  Helane  and  Grace  Allen 

Premier    Exihibition    Skaters 

Hockey  Tuesday    Night—  Oh/opics  is,  Indoor  Yachl  Club 


San  Francisco 
Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each    with    private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

'"TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
*■  to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,  convenience  and  refinement. 
Free  auto  bus  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 


F.  M.  DIMMICK     |tr 

Leaee  ud  Mjr.  V&&£§ljg|B 


rr~    :~:e.. 


The  long  runs  achieved  by  "Fair  and 
Warmer"  in  the  Eastern  cities,  and  the  boost- 
ing it  has  received  from  every  one  who  has 
seen  it,  has  stimulated  public  interest  in  its 
coming. 


"The  world  is  full  of  poetry,"  exclaimed 
the  Optimist.  "Yes,  I  dare  say  there  is  almost 
as  much  poetry  in  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
there  is  in  the  waste-basket,"  added  the  pessi- 
mist.— Judge. 


GEARY   ST.  AT   POWELL 

Week    Commencing    Sunday,    Nov.    26 
WALLACE    REID.    CLEO    RIDGLEY 

and   KUWA 
In   the  Sensational   Dramatic  Triumph 

"THE  YELLOW  PAWN" 

A  Tremendously  Thrilling  "Third   Degree" 
Drama 


"Tiny"     Hughie     Mack     in     a     Fine     Comedy; 
Another    Reel    of    the    Beautiful    Expo- 
sition Pictures;  and   Other  Features 


Matinees,    15c.      Nights,    20c. 


Q 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

1U  11L.U  HI  Betraa  Slockto,  ud  Powdl 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every   Day 

PERFECT   VAUDEVILLE 

CRAIG  CAMPBELL,  the  Distinguished 
Tenor;  BERT  FITZGIBBON,  "the  Original 
Daffy  Dil";  MULLEN  and  COOGAN  in  "Odd 
Nonsense";  LEONARD  GAUTIER'S  ANI- 
MATED TOYSHOP;  MR  and  MRS.  GOR- 
DON WILDE,  the  Famous  English  Shadow- 
graphists; BERNARD  RIGGS  and  MYRTLE 
RYAN  in  Junie  McCree's  Comedv  Skit,  "Dis- 
turbing the  Peace";  "THE  DANCING  GIRL 
OF  DELHI,"  with  Vanda  Hoff  and  Company; 
SARAH  PADDEN  and  Company  in  "THE 
CLOD." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


f  OLUMBIA  THEATRE   IM' 

^^Geaxy  and  Mason  Sts.      Phone  Franklin  150 

8th    and    Final    Week    Begins    Moil,    Nov.    27 

Last    time    Sunday,    December    2 

D.    W.    Griffith's    Colossal    Spectacle 

"INTOLERANCE" 


"THE  MOTHER  AND  THE  LAW" 

Symphony     Orchestra     of     Forty 
Twice    Daily — Evenings,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1, 

boxes  $2;   matinees  25c,  50c,   75c,  boxes  $1.50. 
Monday,      Dec.      4 — The      Licbler      Company 

production  of  "THE  GARDEN*   OF  ALLAH." 


CQRJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

F-M.IS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d    and  Last  Week  Starts    Sun.   Eve.,  Nov.   26 

Mats.    Wed.,   Sat.,    and    Thanksgiving 

Messrs.    Shubert    Present   the  Leap   Year 

Comedy    Packed    with    "Pep" 

"Hobson's  Choice" 

Nights,    25c    to    $1.50;    Best    Scats    $1    at    Mats. 
Next— Com.     Hon..     Dec.     4,     "FAIR     AND 
WARMER." 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Muoo 


Alexander     Pantages     Presents     "Oil!     THE 
WOMEN,"     a     Sparklingly     Satirical     Musical 
Comedy,    Featuring    Florence    Moore,    Harring- 
ton Reynold-,   an. I   Robert    Finley;    PRINCESS 
JUE    QUON    TAI,    the -Beautiful    China    Doll 
with    the    Wonderful    Voice;    FAMES    GRADY 
and    Company    in    "The    Toll    Bridge":    WAR- 
REN  and    TEMPLETON,    Whirlwh 
Dancers,    Entertainers;    OLLIE    and 
VANIS,     Wire     Wizards;     GEORl 
FORD,   Whistler;    LASS    O'   THE    I 
LANDS. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

In  spite  of  our  laudable  resolve  to  follow 
the  counsel  of  the  Father  of  His  Country  and 
to  avoid  foreign  entanglements  it  seems  that 
we'  are  actually  embroiled  once  more  with 
Spain.  It  is  not  a  question  of  territory,  but 
of  shirts,  that  is  embittering  the  relations 
between  these  two  great  and  enlightened  na- 
tions. And  with  American  preparedness  still 
unprepared  it  might  be  well  to  say  the 
assuaging  word  that  will  prevent  actual  hos- 
tilities and  so  render  unnecessary  the  me- 
diating offices  of  a  friendly  neutrality. 

Let  it  then  be  explained  that  the  American 
shirts  that  are  now  being  offered  for  sale  on 
the  markets  of  Spain  are  designed,  not  as  an 
affront  to  ancient  and  immemorial  custom, 
but  rather  as  a  lubricant  to  those  matutinal 
ceremonials  that  interpose  themselves  between 
bed  and  breakfast.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  American,  like  the  Spaniard,  was  accus- 
tomed to  separate  the  starch  adherent  sides 
of  his  shirt  and  so  to  produce  a  sort  of  cor- 
ridor or  tunnel,  like  the  Dobrudja,  into  which 
he  plunged  his  head,  and  from  which  his 
head  presently  reappeared,  bloody  but  un- 
bowed, so  to  speak,  or  rather  disheveled,  but 
triumphant.  There  was  no  other  way  in 
which  the  American  could  get  into  his  shirt, 
unless  feet  foremost,  and  this  procedure  was 
often  barred  by  what  may  be  delicately  called 
a  front  elevation  that  demanded  accommoda- 
tion more  ample  than  was  needed  for  his 
head.     It  grew  so  much  faster. 

But  the  American  is  progressive  and  evo- 
lutionary7- Not  unmindful  of  those  proper 
conventions  that  are  often  based  upon  a  salu- 
tary ethics,  he  is  yet  willing  to  brush  aside 
whatever  practices  may  seem  to  be  unessen- 
tial, or  to  stand  in  the  path  of  the  Utopia  to 
which  he  so  constantly  urges  his  ambitious 
course.  In  point  of  fact  he  wanted  to  brush 
his  hair  before  putting  on  his  shirt,  and  to 
complete  and  perfect  his  hirsute  adornment 
without  danger  either  that  it  would  be 
wrecked  by  the  oncoming  shirt  or  that  the 
shirt  itself  would  receive  some  of  those 
unguents  -which  are  kept  at  the  back  of  the 
top  bureau  drawer. 

The  coat  pattern  shirt  was  the  result.  It 
was  intended  to  mollify  and  not  to  enrage.  It 
was  not  a  brutal  assault  upon  ancient  usage 
nor  an  affront  to  a  proud  and  sensitive 
people.  Perhaps  it  should  have  been  intro- 
duced by  those  diplomatic  suavities  that  have 
been  too  much  neglected  among  us.  The 
President  might  have  presaged  its  arrival  by 
some  of  those  felicitous  notes  that  have  been 
the  delight  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
But  we  meant  well.  Indeed  we  were  not 
without  philanthropic  visions  of  the  avidity 
with  which  the  haughty-  Castillian,  the  bluest 
blood  of  a  venerable  and  chivalrous  race, 
would  receive  this  further  testimony  of  a 
homage  that  began  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
Philippines  and  a  pathetic  willingness  to  keep 
them,  and  that  ends  with  a  new  shirt  that 
buttons  down  the  front  and  that  can  be 
donned  without  even  that  loss  of  dignity 
which  we  are  willing  to  endure  in  the  pres- 
ence of  our  wives.  But  it  was  ever  so.  A 
true  magnanimity  was  never  yet  appreciated. 
Virtue,  as  always,  must  be  its  own  and  only 
reward. 


Is  there  a  law  in  California  to  forbid  the 
making  of  bets  on  election  results  ?  If  not, 
why  not?  All  other  things  are  forbidden. 
Why  not  this? 

They  have  a  very  strict  law  about  this  in 
New  York.  Of  course  no  one  takes  any 
notice  of  it,  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  great 
triumph  for  the  lady  purists,  who  rejoiced  at 
the  downfall  of  one  more  iniquity  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  clear  identity  between  New 
York  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  was 
just  this  realization  of  virtue  that  caused  the 
good  people  of  New  York  to  warn  their 
young  women  against  coming  to  California 
during  the  Exposition.  For  who  knows  ? 
They  might  learn  to  bet. 

The  penal  law  of  the  State  of  New  York 
provides  that  "any  person  who  records  or 
registers  bets  or  wagers  .  .  .  with  or  with- 
out writing  .  .  .  upon  the  result  of  any 
political  nomination,  appointment,  or  election 
.  .  .  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
a  penitentiary  or  a  county  jail  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  one  year."  How's  that  for 
a  triumph  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true  ?  How  easy  to  imagine  the  cheering 
among  the  angels  of  heaven  as  New  York 
gave  this  evidence  of  sanctification.  No  won- 
der that  she  should  maKe  broad  her  phylac- 
teries, standing  at  the  street  corner  and 
thanking  God  that  she  is  not  as  other  men. 

None  the  less,  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  was  bet  on  Wall 
Street  at  the  close  of  business  on  Monday 
ni  ,-ht,  and  another  million  was  added  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  There  was  no  con- 
cealment about  it  The  bets  were  quite  open, 
'  nd  the  stakes  were  deposited  in  various 
nanks  and  awarded  by  those  banks  to  the  win- 
.«?rs.  No  one  suggested  a  prosecution.  No 
one  thought  of  such  a  thing,  and  least  of  all 


the  purity  people.  Had  they  not  passed  a 
law,  and  "how  could  there  possibly  be  betting 
after  passing  a  law?  It  seems  incredible, 
but  that  is  the  way  these  people  talk.  They 
were  created  with  minds  like  that.  No  one 
know:s  why. 

But  of  course  the  police  are  very  active 
against  boys  who  play  craps.  They  arrest 
these  desperate  young  criminals  whenever 
they  have  a  chance  and  so  produce  an  ap- 
pearance of  righteous  zeal  that  must  be  very 
comforting  to  the  purity  people  if  they  should 
happen  to  turn  over  in  their  sleep.  A  New 
York  magistrate  suggests  that  the  police 
should  take  the  finger-prints  of  all  juvenile 
crap  players  in  order  that  they  may  be  duly 
registered  as  criminals,  but  no  one  suggests 
taking  the  finger-prints  of  the  eminent  citi- 
zens who  bet  $7,000,000   on  the   election. 


The  young  women  who  work  in  Mr.  Ford's 
jitney  factory,  having  had  their  wages  raised 
to  $5  a  day  in  the  sacred  cause  of  sex  equality, 
now  announce  that  they  will  never  get  mar- 
ried. Of  course  they  will  get  married  just 
as  readily  as  ever.  They  will  marry  anything. 
as  is  the  babit  of  most  women,  but  in  the 
first  flush  of  wealth  they  renounce  matri- 
mony as  being  no  longer  necessary.  One 
young  woman,  said  to  be  typical  of  all,  says 
she  will  certainly  not  marry  a  man  who  has 
only  $30  a  week.  She  can  hardly  support 
herself  on  that. 

Evidently  the  next  move  is  up  to  Mr.  Ford. 
First  he  raised  the  pay  of  his  men  in  order 
that  they  might  acquire  wives  and  virtue. 
Then  he  raised  the  pay  of  the  women  because 
sex  equality  appealed  to  his  somewhat  sketchy 
mind.  And  now  he  is  told  that  he  has  made 
the  women  so  prosperous  that  they  will  not 
marry  the  men,  who  are  no  longer  able  to 
hold  out  superior  inducements  in  the  way  of 
wages.  If  Mr.  Ford  should  now  come  again 
to  the  rescue  of  the  men  he  will  be  in  trouble 
with  the  sex  equality  people.  If  he  does 
nothing  he  will  be  reproached  by  the  race  sui- 
ciders.  Doubtless  we  shall  hear  from  him 
before  long.  There  is  no  earthly  problem 
that  Mr.  Ford  could  not  solve  after  about 
ten  minutes  of  what  he  calls  thinking. 


Another   fbunous 
ITALIAN   SWISS 
COLONY 
PRODUCT 


pi  WINE  OF 
SUPERB  QUALITY 
THE  FINEST 
PRODUCED  IN 

CALIFORNIA 


was  awarded  the 


"GRAND  PRIZE" atthe 

Panama-Pacific  lot-ExDOsition. 


Savannah  Restaurant 

246   KEARNY  STREET 

CHOPS,     STEAKS, 
OYSTERS,  TOMALES 

QUICK  SERVICE 

Prompt    Attention    Given    Outside    Orders 
Prices  Moderate 


U.S.MaiIS.Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

AUSTRALIA 

Honolulu  —  Samoa 

iSr^lT  Days:  Nov.  28,  Dec  19,  Jan.  9 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE!  Applrto 
OCEANIC  S.S.  CO..  B73«it.SL,S.F.Hloi!  Sutter  64! 


EVERY  TWO  HOURS 

during  the  day,  a  fast  electric  train 
leaves  San  Francisco.  Key  Route 
Ferry  Depotj 

TO    SACRAMENTO 

Fast  comfortable  sen-ice  through  some  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  Centra]  California- 
Write  for  time  table  and  rates. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic    Manager 
Oakland,  CaL 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


FIRST  IN'  SAFETY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Sunset  Route    Two     Daily     Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


"  Ogden  Route" Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via   Ogden  and   Omaha 


or 


« 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Taboe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


Shasta  Route"- 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


•Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


"El  PaSO  Route    —Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les, Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 

A  schoolmistress  asked  her  class  to  explain 
the  word  "bachelor,"  and  was  very  much 
amused  when  a  little  girl  answered,  "A  bache- 
lor is  a  very  happy  man."  "Where  did  you 
learn  that?"  asked  the  mistress.  "Father  told 
me,"  the  little  girl  replied. 


They  had  lost  their  way  in  their  new  and 
expensive  car.  "There's  a  sign,  dear,"  she 
said  to  her  husband,  who  got  out  of  the  car 
and  flashed  his  flashlight  on  the  board.  "Are 
we  on  the  right  road  ?"  she  asked.  He  read : 
"To  the  Poorhouse."  "Yes,"  he  answered. 
"We're  on  the  right  road  and  we  didn't 
know   it." 


A  preacher,  accompanied  by  two  charming 
young  ladies,  stood  entranced  by  the  beauties 
of  a  passing  stream.  A  fisherman,  happening 
by  and  mistaking  his  occupation,  said: 
"Ketchin'  many,  pard  ?"  "I  am  a  fisher  of 
men,"  replied  the  preacher,  with  dignity. 
"Well,  you  sure  have  the  right  bait,"  replied 
the  fisherman,  with  an  admiring  glance  at  the 
girls. 


Richard  -Mansfield  once  offered  his  seat  in 
a  car  to  lady,  who  slid  into  it  without  a  word. 
The  actor  raised  his  silk  hat.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,"  he  said  slowly.  The  woman  looked 
up  in  surprise.  "I  didn't  say  anything,"  she 
volunteerecl.  "Pardon  me  for  my  mistake," 
returned  Mr.  Mansfield  in  a  kindly  tone. 
"Pardon  me,  I  thought  you  said  'Thank 
you' !" 


The  woman  of  the  house  answered  the 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  tumble-down  home. 
"How  do  you  do?"  said  the  visitor.  "I  am 
Miss  Smith,  the  school  nurse,  and  I  have 
come  to  give  you  a  few  suggestions  on  child 

j  welfare."  "Aw,  gwan,"  answered  the  mother, 
cheerfully.      "Wot     d'ye     know     about     kids  ? 

■  Haven't  I  had  ten,  and  aint  four  o'  them 
livin'  ?" 


The  town  council  of  a  small  Scotch  com- 
munity met  to  inspect  a  site  for  a  new  hall. 
Tbey  assembled  at  a  chapel,  and  as  it  was  a 
warm  day  a  member  suggested  that  they 
should  leave  their  coats  there.  "Some  one 
1  tan  stay  behind  and  watch  them,"  suggested 
another.  "What  for?"  demanded  a  third. 
"If  we  are  a'gangin'  oot  t'hgether,  whit  need 
is  there  for  any  o'  us  tae  watch  th'  clothes?" 


Brown  and  Black  were  arguing  at  their  club 
on  the  question  as  to  who  should  be  the  head 
of  the  house — the  man  or  the  woman.  "I'm 
the  breadwinner,"  Black  said,  firmly,  "and 
therefore  I  rule  in  my  house."  "Well,"  said 
Brown,  "before  we  were  married,  my  wife  and 
■made  an  agreement  that  I  should  make  the 
rulings  in  all  the  major  things,  and  she  in  all 
the  minor  ones."  "And  how  has  it  worked?" 
Black  inquired.  Brown  smiled  wanly.  "So 
far,"  he  replied,  "no  major  matters  have  come 
«P"  

An    elderly    gentleman    went   into    a    photo- 
graphic studio  and  asked  to  see  the  proofs  of 
|   a    picture    recently    taken    of    a    young    man 
whose  name  he  gave.     They  were  handed  to 
,  him  as  a  matter  of  course,   and  he  examined 
them     critically.      He     seemed     pleased     and 
finally   said :      "These    are    of    my    son.      This 
one    is   a    remarkably   good    photo    of   him — it 
.  is  very   like    him    indeed.      Has   he   paid   you 
for    it    yet?"      "No,    sir,"    said    the    photogra- 
pher ;  "not  yet."     "Ah,"  said  the  elderly  gen- 
tleman, "very  like  him  indeed." 


It  was  a  decidedly  romantic  spot.  They 
strolled  along  beneath  the  shading  trees. 
"George,"      she     began,      "as      this     is     leap 

year "      The     young     man     started     and 

turned  pale.  "As  it  is  leap  year,"  she  con- 
tinued, "and  you  have  been  calling  regularly 
now  four  nights  a  week  for  a  long  time, 
George,  I  propose "  "I'm  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  marry  on  my  salary,"  George  broke  in 
hurriedly.  "Exactly,  George,"  the  girl  pur- 
I  sued,  "and  as  it  is  leap  year,  I  propose  that 
you  lay  oft  and  give  some  of  the  more  eli- 
gible boys  a  chance." 


He  had  worked  for  the  farmer  nine  years, 
1  and  was  apparently  contented  until  his  em- 
ployer added  poultry-raising  to  his  list  of 
activities.  Then  he  had  to  write  on  each  egg, 
■  with  an  indelible  pencil,  the  date  and  the 
name  of  the  hen  that  laid  the  egg.  One  day 
he  marched  up  to  his  employer  and  an- 
nounced: "I'm  going  to  leave."  The  farmer 
was  astonished.  "Why  are  you  going  to 
leave,"  he  asked,  "after  working  for  me  all 
these  years?"  "Well,"  said  the  man,  stoutly, 
"I've  done  pretty  near  everything  about  this 
place  now,  but  I'll  starve  before  I'll  go  on 
being  secretary   to  your   old   hens." 


A    lady    in    the    suburos    was    considerably 
'  annoyed    to    find    her    neighbor's    fowls    con- 


tinually overrunning  her  garden  and  playing 
havoc  with  the  geraniums.  "Go  round  to  the 
next  door,  Jane,"  she  said  to  her  new  Eng- 
lish maid,  "and  point  out  to  Mrs.  Jones  that 
her  fowls  bother  us  a  good  deal,  and  ask  if 
she'll  kindly  try  to  keep  them  at  home."  The 
girl  returned  with  a  satisfied  look  on  her  fact. 
"1  don't  fancy  we  shall  'aye  'em  round  'ere 
again  in  a  'urry,  ma'am,"  she  replied.  "1 
hope  you  were  polite,  Jane,"  remarked  her 
mistress.  "Oh,  yes,  ma'am,"  came  the  reply. 
"  'Missus's  respects,'  I  ses,  'and  if  your  fowls 
aint  kep'  at  'ome  you  won't  be  gettin'  so 
many  eggs  of  a  mornin',  and  we  shall  be 
eatin'  poultry.'  " 


As  he  disliked  motor-cars,  a  country  squire 
always  kept  good  horses.  Recently  he  bought 
a  particularly  handsome  mare,  and  a  few 
days  later  asked  his  groom  what  he  thought 
of  the  new  arrival.  "She's  a  fine-looking  ani- 
mal, sir,"  replied  the  man,  "but  I'm  afraid 
she's  a  bit  touchy."  "Why  do  you  think  so  ?" 
questioned  the  squire.  "She  doesn't  seem  to 
take  to  no  one,  sir.  She  can't  bear  me  to  go 
into  her  box  to  groom  her."  "Oh,  she'll  settle 
down  in  a  few  days,"  the  squire  reassured 
him.  "Everything's  strange  to  her,  you  know. 
I  don't  think  there's  much  wrong  with  her 
temper."  "Nor  didn't  I  at  first,  sir,"  replied 
the  goom.  "But,  you  see,  she's  kicked  me 
out  o'  that  there  box  twice  already,  and,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  that's  very  con- 
vincin'." 


The  woolly-headed  Uncle  Rastus  was  ac- 
cused of  disturbing  the  peace.  Officer  Mort 
Rudolph  explained  it  as  follows :  "Your 
honor,  this  man  was  running  up  and  down 
the  Mill  River  road  waving  his  arms  and 
yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  other- 
wise raising  the  mischief,  at  1 :30  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  people  of  the  district  com- 
plained, and  they  had  a  perfect  right  to." 
The  judge  frowned  at  Rastus,  who  didn't  seem 
to  be  particularly  worried.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  such  unbecoming  conduct  ?"  his 
honor  demanded.  "Religion,  jedge,"  was  the 
response.  "Religion  !  Are  you  a  Holy  Roller 
or  something  like  that  ?  I  have  religion, 
Rastus,  but  I  don't  get  up  at  midnight  and 
tell  everybody  about  it."  "Dat's  des  de 
diffunce,  jedge  ;  I  aint  ershamed  ob  mine." 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 

The  Ensign  and  the  Sage. 
"You're    a    landsman,    Josephus,"    the    ensign    said, 

"And  you  don't  know  a  butt  from  a  bight; 
And  yet  you're   appointed  the  navy's  head — 

Do  you  think,  with  your  training,  it's  right?" 
"In    my    youth,"    said    Josephus,    "I    worked    on    a 
farm, 

A-making  of  bayberry  dips; 
And  the  consequent  training  of  eye  and  of  arm 

Peculiarly  fits  me   for  ships." 

"You  are  old,"  said  the  youth,  "and  your  mind  is 
too  weak 

For  anything  tougher  than  Tupper; 
Yet  you  ordered  our  private  stock  dumped  in  the 
creek, 

And  you  make  us  dri.:k  grape-juice  for  supper." 
"My  son,"  said  Josephus,   "I  worked  in  a  store 

Selling  hardware  and  whiskbrooms  and  ink; 
I  kept  the  accounts  and  I  swept  up  the  floor, 

So  I  know  what  a  sailor  should  drink." 

"You     are     old,"     said     the    youth.      "One     would 
hardly  suppose 
That  your  thoughts  and  intentions  were  vicious; 
Yet  there  isn't  a  crack  where  you've  not  had  your 
nose — 
What  made  you  so  awf'ly  officious?" 
"I   have  answered   three  questions,   and  that  must 
suffice," 
Said  the  sage.      "I  must  now  go   and  dine; 
I  may  add  that  your  manners  are  not  very  nice — 
Get  out  or  I'll  make  you   resign!" 

— F.   Gregory  Hartszvick,   in   Life. 


Ballad  of  the  Wandering  Umberell. 
Along    the    park    the    lights    are    blurred    and    dim ; 

The   winter    clouds    are    sodden,    low,    and    gray: 
Here  in  a  lonely  nook,  sad-eyed  and  grim, 

I  watch  the  rain  that  curtains  round  the  day, 

But  lo!    my  vagrant   fancy  will   not  stay — 
It   hastens   here  and  yon   in  futile  flight — 

My  home  is   in  the   suburbs,    far  away — 
Where  is  my  wandering  umberell  tonight? 

Ah,  well  and  sadly,   now,   do  I   recall 

The  dollar  twenty-three  that  I  did  pay 
To  own   that  umberell — the  price  seemed   small 

When    weeping    heavens    drenched    the    field    of 
May: 

'Tis  not  the  price  I'm  thinking  of,   oh  nay! 
'Tis  not  the  price — that  part  of  it's  all  right! 

The  thing  itself  is  what  I   want:    then,    say 
Where   is  my   wandering  umberell  tonight? 

Perhaps   in    some   abandoned   ash-heap    laid 
By   ruthless   hand   o£  that  benighted   jay 

Who   reft   me  of  mine   own    (to   be   repaid 
When  comes   at  last  the    final  fire-display) 
Perhaps  in  some  smug  holder,   brass  or  clay. 

Unused  it  stands,  my  chattel  and  my  right: 
Ah  me!  why  thus  conjecture  and  inveigh? 

Where  is  my  wandering  umberell  tonight? 

l'envoi. 
Prince,  take  this  lay — bring  back  my  umberell! 

Leave  me  no  longer  in  this  sorry  plight! 
Relent,  repent,  in  pity  prithee  tell 

Where  is  my  wandering  umberell   tonight? 
— Albert  Bigelow   Paine,    in  Harper's  Magazine. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of    the    social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the"  Bay   of   San    Francisco    will    he    found   in 
the   following  department: 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  gave  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum, 
Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch.  Mrs. 
Henry  Clarence  Breeder,  Mrs.  Koss  Ambler  Cur- 
ran,  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall,  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Herbert  MofHtt  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day in  honor  of  Mrs.  William  S.  Porter  and  Miss 
Maud    O'Connor. 

Mrs.  William  Sproule  gave  a  reception  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in 
compliment  to  her  daughter,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Baldwin.  The  reception  was  followed  in  the 
evening  by  a  dinner-dance.  The  receiving  party 
included  Miss  Emilie  Parrott,  Miss  Jean  Boyd, 
Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett, 
Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  Miss 
Phyllis  de  Young,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss 
Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Frederika 
Otis,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  and  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  H.  Palmer  gave  a  ball  Fri- 
day evening  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Palmer's  father, 
Mr.    Charles  Holbrook,   on    Van  Ness   Avenue. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    T.    Marye   gave    a    dinner 

Wednesday  evening  at   their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  John   B.  Casserly  entertained  informally  at 

luncheon    last    Tuesday    at    her    home    on    Pacific 

Avenue. 

Mrs.  Donald  V.  Lamont  gave  a  tea  Thursday 
at  her  home  in  Piedmont  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Goodall    and    Miss    Suzette    Greenwood. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Eucknall  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal tea  Friday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Merrill  entertained  informally  at 
tea  last  Wednesday  at  the  Hotel  St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted,  Mrs.  Macondray  Moore, 
Mrs.  Harry  Williams  Poett,  Mrs.  Norris  King 
Davis,  Mrs.  Maxwell  McNutt,  Mrs.  Edward 
Pringle,  and  Mrs.   Ettore  Avenali. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  entertained  at 
dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  San 
Mateo  in  honor  of  Miss  Mary  Helen  Carlisle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  gave  a  theatre 
party  Wednesday  evening,  followed  by  a  supper- 
dance    at    the    Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  gave  a 
dance  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue  in  compliment  to  Miss  Ethel  Lilley. 

Mrs.  Irving  Wright  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day in  honor  of  Mrs.  Edgar  Rickard,  who  is  visit- 
ing here   from   London. 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  tea  last  Wednesday  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis.  Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Jesse  Lilien- 
thal,  Mrs.  D.  N.  Walter,  Mrs.  Alfred  Simon,  Mrs. 
John  I.  Walter,  and  Miss  Katherine  Burke. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  D.  Keyes  gave  a  din- 
ner Friday  evening  with  their  guests  later  attend- 
ing the  ball  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  H. 
Palmer.  Those  bidden  to  the  dinner  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Griffin  Johnston,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Penn  Humphreys,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Sutro,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Danforth  Boardman,  Mr. 
T.  E.  Perkins,  Mr.  Albert  Russell,  and  Dr.  A.  T. 
Brunan. 

Miss  Einnim  McNear  gave  a  dinner-dance  last 
Wednesday  in  compliment  to  Miss  Leslie  Miller. 
The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
McNear,  Miss  Correnah  De  Pue,  Miss  Phyllis  de 
Young,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Moore,  Mr.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  John  Neville, 
Mr.  Wakefield  Baker,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Volkmann.- 
Mrs.  August  Schilling  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
tea  last  Wednesday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  Eugene  Burford  Braden, 
Miss  Elsa  Schilling,  Miss  Beatrice  Simpson,  and 
Miss  Ruth  Valentine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Achille  Roos  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  a  dinner  and  bridge  last  Thurs- 
day evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  Sunday  evening  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving 
Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin,  Lady 
Thomas  Fermor  Hesketh,  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn, 
Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Armsby. 
Colonel  Richmond  P.  Davis  was  the  compli- 
mented guest  at  a  dinner  given  Saturday  evening 
by  the  members  of  the  Presidio   Golf  Club. 

Miss  Phyllis  de  Young  gave  a  dinner-dance 
Friday  evening  at  her  home  on  California  Street, 
complimenting    Miss    Leslie    Miller    and    Miss    Cor- 


renah De  Pue.  The  dinner  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Bald- 
win, Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  Miss  Cara  Coleman, 
Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss 
Lila  MacDonald,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Marion 
Leigh  Mailliard,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Van  Sickleu,  Jr.,  Mr.  Livingston  Baker,  Mr. 
Homer  Curran,  Mr.  Maurice  Hall,  Mr.  Wakefield 
Baker,  Mr.  Ashfield  Stowe,  Mr.  Lansing  Tevis, 
Mr.  Alfred  Humphreys,  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann, 
and  Mr.   Nion  Tucker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  enter- 
tained at  dinner  Friday  evening,  their  guests  in- 
cluding Miss  Gertrude  Hunt.  Miss  Miriam  Beaver, 
Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss 
Margaret  Scheld,  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  Miss  Emily 
Pope,  Miss  Mary  Boardman,  Mr.  William  Hop- 
kins, Mr.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark,  Jr.,  Mr.  Kittle 
Boyd,  Mr.  Theodore  Lawrence,  Mr.  Arthur  Selby, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Evans. 

Mrs.  William  Fries  gave  a  skating  and  supper 
party    on    Thursday    evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  last  Wednesday  evening.  Their  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Miss 
Helen  Jones,  Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Mr.  Edward 
Eyre,  and   Mr.   Frank  Jones. 

Mjs.  Walter  Bliss  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at   her   home   on    Vallejo    Street. 

Miss  Isabelle  Jennings  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Tuesday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  compli- 
ment  to    Miss    Emelie    Tubbs. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  her  home  in  San  Mateo,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Walter  Hobart,  Mrs.  William  S.  Porter, 
Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden,  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes 
Smith,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  ami  Mi^s  Mary 
Jolliffe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in 
honor  of   Miss  Agnes  Page-Brown. 

Mrs.  Augustus  S.  Macdonald  gave  a  luncheon 
and  bridge  Friday  at  her  home  in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Frank  A.  West  gave  an  informal  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  her  home  on  Gough  Street. 
Her  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller. 
Mrs.  William  Sherwood,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry, 
Miss  Alice  Oge,  Mr.  Pio  Margotti.  and  Dr.  Harry 
Horn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.    Robert  Hays  Van   Sant,  Jr.,  gave 

a   dinner   last    evening  at    their   home    in    Berkeley. 

Mrs.    William    Sproule    entertained    a    group    of 

friends    at    luncheon     Monday    at     the    Hotel     St. 

Francis. 

Mr.  Thomas  Baxter  was  host  at  an  informal 
supper-dance  Monday  evening.  His  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laurance  Irving  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Hussey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Frank  Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Cam- 
eron, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever 
Cowdin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clar- 
ence Breeden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Dr. 
Max  Rothschild  and  Mrs.  Rothschild,  Miss  Marion 
Zeile,  Mr.  George  Rice,  Mr.  Stewart  Lowery,  Mr. 
Gordon  Armsby,  and   Mr.    Raymond   Armsby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron  gave  a  lunch- 
eon  Sunday  at  their   home   in   Burlingame. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  gave  a  luncheon  yesterday 
at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Anne  Elizabeth  Crowder  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  dinner  last  evening  at  her 
home  in    Berkeley. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  compliment 
to    Miss    Mary    Boardman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  King  Macomber  gave  an  in- 
formal luncheon  Sunday  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
ingame. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Harry    Holbrook    gave    a    dinner 
Friday   evening  at   their   home   on    Pacific   Avenue. 
Miss    Miriam    Beaver  gave  a  luncheon   Friday  at 
the   Francisca    Club. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  a  skating  and  supper  party  Thursday 
evening. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Thursday  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in 
compliment  to  Lady  Hesketh,  Mrs.  Bulkley  Wells, 
and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker, 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin,  Mrs.  Alexander  Gar- 
ceau,  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Miss  Fanny  Fried- 
lander,    and    Miss    Louise    Janin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Larkin  Street  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hopkins  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mrs.  William  Pierce  Johnson  gave  a  luncheon 
and  bridge  Monday  at  her  home  in  Oakland,  her 
guests    including    Mrs.    William    Griffith    Henshaw. 
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Mrs.  Granville  Abbott,  Mrs.  Willard  William- 
son, Mrs.  George  Lyman  King,  Mrs.  Louis  Ghirar- 
delli,  Mrs.  Lucie  May  Hayes,  Mrs.  E.  Wilder 
Churchill,  Mrs.  Tyler  Henshaw,  Mrs.  Nelson 
Howard.  Mrs.  Daniel  Belden,  and  Mrs.  Wickham 
Havens. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  gave  a  dance  Wednesday 
evening  at  her  home  in  Presidio  Terrace,  compli- 
menting Miss  Margaret  Scheld  and  Miss  Miriam 
Beaver. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found   a  resume   of  move- 
ments  to    and    from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Page  and  Miss  Leslie 
Page  have  taken  an  apartment  at  Stanford  Court 
for  the  winter  season. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Miss  Emily  Pope 
have  gone  to  New  York  for  a  visit  of  several 
weeks.  ■ 

Mr.  Reginald  Fernald  has  been  spending  several 
days  in  San  Francisco  from  his  home  -in  Santa 
Earbara. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute  returned  Monday  from  Bur- 
lingame, where  she  spent  the  week-end  at  the 
home  of  Mr.   and    Mrs.    William  H.    Crocker. 

Mr.  Heine  von  Schroeder  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  a  visit  to  the  Von  Schroeder 
ranch,    Eagle's  Nest,   in   San   Luis   Obispo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  King  Macomber  are  again 
occupying  their  home  in  San  Mateo,  after  a  visit 
of  several   weeks   in   Eastern  cities. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michels  have  gone  East 
for  an  indefinite  sojourn.  They  will  return  to 
California  after  the   first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr.,  and  their 
little  daughters,  Miss  Marie  Welch  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence Welch,  will  come  to  San  Francisco  this  week 
to  spend  the  winter  months  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Miss  Louisa  Bradbury  and  her  nieces.  Miss 
Marion  and  Miss  Louise  Winston,  who  went  East 
several  weeks  ago,  are  visiting  in  Kentucky  en 
route  to  their  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen  have 
closed  their  home  in  Alameda  and  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  for  the  winter 
months. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  left  yesterday 
for   a  visit  to   New   York. 

Mrs.  Relda  Ford  Stott  has  returned  from  San 
Mateo,  where  she  was  the  house  guest  of  Mrs. 
Christian    de    Guigne. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  is  visiting  in  San  Francisco 
from  her  ranch  in  Mendocino  County.  She  is  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  at  her  home  on 
Broadway. 

Mrs.  Hall  Roe  is  visiting  Mrs.  George  Nickel  at 
her  ranch  at  Los  Banos. 

Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
New  York,  will  return  to  her  home  on  Washington 
Street    the    early    part    of   December. 

Mrs.  J.  Parker  Whitney,  Sr.,  has  come  from  her 
ranch  at  Rocklin  and  is  the  guest  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.    Whitney   Wheeler,   at  the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs 
left  Thursday  for  Newport,  where  they  will  be  the 
guests  of  Captain  Albert  Niblack  and  Mrs. 
Niblack. 

Mrs.  David  R.  C.  Brown,  who  arrived  recently 
from  her  home  in  Aspen,  Colorado,  has  taken  a 
house  on  Steiner  Street  for  the  winter  season. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Margaret  Koshland,  who  have  been  visiting  in  New 
York,  will  remain  in  the  East  until  after  the  first 
of  the   year. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  left  Wednesday  for  a  brief 
visit    to    New    York. 

Miss  Mary  Helen  Carlisle  returned  Monday  to 
her  home  in  New  York,  after  a  visit  of  several 
weeks    in    California. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clay  Watson  and  her  two  little 
sons  have  arrived  from  their  home  in  Mississippi 
and  are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Clay  at  her 
home    in    Fruitvale. 

General  J.  Franklin  Bell  returned  last  week  to 
his  home  at  Fort  Mason,  after  a  visit  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Miss  Anne   Peters   spent  several   days  last   week 


at   Mare  Island  as  the  guest  of  Naval  Constructor 
Paul   Frctz  and  Mrs.  Fretz. 

Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  and  Mrs.  New- 
lands  left  Friday  for  their  home  in  Nevada,  after 
a  sojourn  of  a  few  weeks  in  San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  have  gone  East 
for  a   brief   visit    in    New    York    and    Boston. 

Mrs.  Harry  Holbrook  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Harriet  Holbrook,  left  Saturday  for  San  Diego, 
where  they  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
D.    Spreckels,    Sr. 

Mr.  Harry  McAfee  has  returned  to  his  home 
on  Sacramento  Street  from  a  visit  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMulIin,  Miss  Einnim 
McNear,  and  Mr.  William  Thomas  are  spending 
a   few   weeks  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  arrived  Monday  from  the 
East  and  will  pass  the  next  few  weeks  at  her 
home   in    Millbrae. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapin  Tubbs  came  up  Monday 
from  their  home  at  Calistoga  for  a  brief  visit  with 
Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs 
prior   to   their  departure   for   New    York. 

Mr.  3nd  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  have  come 
town  for  the  winter  and  are  occupying  their  ho 
on    Broadway. 

Miss  Lloyd  Meiere  left  yesterday  for  New  York, 
where  she  will  remain  indefinitely  with  her  sister, 
Miss  Hildreth  Meiere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  and  Mrs.  Flor 
ence  Schloss  are  in  New  York,  where  they  con- 
template remaining  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  left  Sunday  for  a 
brief    sojourn    in    the    East. 

Miss  Rose  Nieto  has  arrived  from  Los  Angeles 
and  is  visiting  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  at  her  home 
on    Broadway. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Porter  and  Miss  Maud  O'Con- 
nor  left  Wednesday   for  a  trip  to  the  Orient. 

Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Mrs.  Morgan  Bulkeley, 
and  Mrs.  John  Ingersoll  arrived  Sunday  from 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  will  remain  in  San 
Francisco    throughout    the    winter    months. 

Mrs.  George  Tucker,  who  has  been  visiting  ir 
San  Francisco,  left  Monday  for  her  home  ir 
China. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noble  Hamilton  have  taken  s 
house   on   Cherry  Street   for  the  winter  season. 

Major  Rush  Wallace  and  Mrs.  Wallace  are  visit- 
ing at  Mare  Island  as  the  guests  of  Naval  Con- 
structor Henry  M.   Gleason  and  Mrs.  Gleason. 


Mr.   and   Mrs.  John  Allen  Fulton  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  arrival  of  a  daughter. 

■*♦*■ 

Room  for  Rent. 

Pleasant,    renovated,    modern    conveniences. 

References.      No    transients.      Private    house. 

Telephone  Douglas  495. 


COLLEGE  HALL 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women 
students  of  the  University  of  California,  is 
on  the  corner  of  Hearst  and  La  Loma  Aves. 
Application  for  residence  should  be  made 
to  MRS:  DAVIS, 

Head  of  College  Hall. 


THE  "LAST  SPIKE" 

AND  OTHER  FAMOUS  PAINTINGS 

By  THOMAS  HILL 

Go  on  sale  and  exhibition  Monday.  Nov.  27.  By 
order  of  Court  and  Executors  of  estate  of  DAVID 
HEWES.  200  Canvasses,  all  sizes  and  prices. 
LAST  SPIKE,  MUIR  GLACIER,  GRAND  CAN- 
YON OF  THE  COLORADO  and  other  master- 
pieces  included.  Priced  regardless  of  value. 
Immediate  delivery,  credit  if  desired.  Nothing 
finer  for  a  Christmas  gift.  Last  chance  to  buy 
Hill  pictures  at  sacrifice  prices.  J.  E.  WILLIAM- 
SON, formerly  Administrator  Hill  Estate  in 
charge. 

532  SUTTER  ST.  near  Powell,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Hours  11  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 


Xovember  25,  1916. 
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THE  CITY   IN  GENERAL. 

The  Union  Iron  Works  has  secured  the 
contract  for  the  building  of  six  torpedo  boat 
destroyers  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,000.  These 
craft  will  have  a  displacement  of  11S5  tons, 
will  be  310  feet  in  length,  have  a  speed  of 
thirty-five  knots,  and  will  carry  a  battery  of 
four  four-inch  guns  and  two  anti-aircraft 
guns.  

The  city  police  judges  have  arranged  for 
the  holding  of  a  women's  court  as  well  as  of 
a  night  court  to  be  instituted  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December.  Cases  in  which  women 
are  defendants  will  be  heard  in  court  each 
morning,  beginning  December  4th,  between  9 
and  1 0  o'clock.  At  these  sessions  court 
loafers  and  lookers-on  will  be  expelled.  A 
policeman  will  be  placed  outside  the  court- 
room to  enforce  this. 


I  The  public  utilities  committee  has  received 
deputations  urging  a  system  of  unlimited 
transfers   at   Union   and   Fillmore    Streets  be- 

[tween  the  Municipal  and  United  Railroads. 
The  Exposition  Valley  Improvement  Associa- 
tion goes  on  record  as  asserting  that  munici- 
pal ownership  is  a  failure  unless  it  can  fur- 
nish a  service  that  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  old  conditions. 


Various  campaigns  are  now  in  progress 
with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of  the  profes- 
sional juryman.  An  appeal  for  more  willing- 
ness in  jury  duty  on  the  part  of  business  men 
and  others  is  being  conducted  by  the  Juve- 
nile Protective  Association,  and  the  Euilding 
\  Trades  Council  has  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  situation,  confer  with  judges  and 
others,  seek  the  cooperation  of  civic  bodies, 
and  inquire  into  a  report  that  judges  compile 
the  panels  from  the  assessment  roll  instead 
of  the  great  register,  as  required  by  law. 


Captain  Robert  Dollar  uttered  a  warning  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  California  State 
Realty  Federation  in  session  at  Oakland.  He 
said  that  the  Japanese  are  fast  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  and  that 
we  are  indebted  to  Japan's  courtesy  for  carry- 
ing our  commerce  and  even  our  mails. 


As    chairman    of    the    commercial    develop- 
ment committee  of  the  board   of  supervisors, 
John    Kortick   has    appointed    a    committee    to 
rk  on  behalf  of  the  city  in  the  movement 
bring    about    congressional    legislation    es 
Wishing    a    naval    base    in    San    Francisco. 
ie    San    Franicsco    Labor    Council    and    the 
luilding  Trades   Council   have  been   asked   to 
name   cooperating  committees. 


The  trial  of  Mooney  for  participation  in  the 
[ibomb  outrage  on  Preparedness   Day  has  been 
H  fixed  for  January  3d  in   order  that  no  inter- 
ruption may  be  caused  by  the  holidays. 


BEfforts  to  bring  about  retrenchment  in  ex- 
penditure of  city's  finances  are  causing  dis- 
sension at  the  City  Hall.  Unless  men  can  be 
laid  off  in  the  board  of  works  and  other  de- 
partments for  the  next  two  or  three  months 
there  will  be  no  funds  to  carry  on  the  work 
during  the  last  few  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Nearly  every  fund,  it  is  said,  has  been  over- 
appropriated,  and  while  there  may  be  some 
surpluses  to  offset  the  deficits,  it  can  not  be 
calculated  what  they  will  total.  The  board  of 
education  recently  discovered  that  a  large 
number  of  carpenters  had  been  kept  at  work 
I  at  the  expense  of  their  funds  during  the  re- 
j  cent  lumber  strike.  While  there  was  no  ma- 
!   terial  with  which  the  men  could  work,  a  sum 

isaid  to  have  been  approximately  $12,000  was 
wiped  out  and  $1500  indebtedness  incurred. 
The  furniture  fund  has  disappeared.  While 
',  there  was  $30,000  or  $40,000  in  this  fund  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  it 
t  has  been  spent  and  the  year  not  yet  half 
gone.  

Friends  of  Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked,  who  re- 
1  cently  was  refused  a  call  to  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  are  discussing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Congregational  Church  in  San 
Francisco.  Definite  action  is  expected  in  a 
few  days. 

-»■- 

Programme  of  the  Symphony  Concert. 

Friday's  admirable  symphonic  programme  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
be  repeated  next  Sunday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 26th,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Alfred  Hertz. 

Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony  will  again 
be  the  first  number.  Critics  agree  that  it  is 
beautiful  and  happy  music.  The  Cesar  Franck 
symphonic  poem,  "Les  Eolides,"  will  follow 
in  all  its  tenderness  and  brilliancy.  The  con- 
cluding number  is  Richard  Strauss'  tone 
poem,   "'Death   and  Transfiguration." 

The  prices  for  the  Sunday  symphonies  are 
but  50  cents,  75  cents,  and  $1.  Seats  may  be 
obtained  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  excepting 
the  day  of  the  concert,  when  they  may  be  had 
at  the  Cort. 

Conductor  Hertz  has  arranged  another  feast 
of  light  music  for  the  third  "Pop"  concert, 
which  will  be  given  at  the  Cort  Theatre  on 
the   afternoon   of   Sunday,    December   3d. 

Liszt's   First   Rhapsodie   will   open   the  pro- 


gramme, and  afford  excellent  opportunity  to 
several  members  of  the  orchestra  to  show 
their  ability  as  soloists.  Grieg's  Lyric  Suite 
will  follow.  Other  numbers  are  Weber's  "In- 
vitation to  the  Dance"  and  the  "Meditation" 
from  Massenet's  "Thais."  Louis  Persinger's 
violinistic  art  will  again  be  disclosed  in  the 
latter  number.  The  overpowering  "March 
Slav,"  by  Tschaikowsky,  will  terminate  the 
programme. 


The  Schumann-Heink  Concerts. 

This  Sunday  afternoon,  November  26th,  in 
the  Exposition  Auditorium,  Ernestine  Schu- 
mann-Heink will  give  a  programme  of  song, 
assisted  by  Eula  Howard  Nunan,  solo  pianist, 
and  Edith  Evans,  accompanist.  The  diva  will 
donate  her  share  of  the  profits  to  the  relief 
of  distressed  children  in  her  native  land  and 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  programme  for  this  event  will  include 
four  scenes  from  the  artist's  greatest  Wag- 
nerian operatic  triumphs,  "Die  Gotterdam- 
merung,"  "Das  Rheingold,"  "Tannhauser,"  and 
"Tristan  und  Isolde."  This  group  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  complete  cycle  of  eight  gems  by 
Schumann,  called  "Woman's  Life  and  Love." 
The  third  group  will  consist  of  works  in  Eng- 
lish by  Rogers,  La  Forge,  Malloy,  Weatherly, 
and   Arditi. 

The  farewell  concert  is  announced  for  Sun- 
day afternoon,  December  3d.  The  programme 
will  be  composed  of  work  with  which  Schu- 
mann-Heink has  met  her  greatest  successes 
on  the  concert  platform.  On  the  list  are 
such  works  as  Bach's  "My  Heart  Ever  Faith- 
ful" ;  the  aria,  "Ah  !  Mon  Fils,"  from  Meyer- 
beer's opera,  "Le  Prophete" ;  Schubert's  "Erl 
King,"  "Die  Forelle,"  and  "Du  bist  die  Ruh" ; 
gems  by  Richard  Strauss,  Carl  Loewe,  Hugo 
Wolf,  and  a  group  of  songs  in  English  which 
embraces  such  well-loved  songs  as  "The 
Rosary,"  "Down  in  the  Forest,"  "The  Cry  of 
Rachel,"  and  Delibes'  dainty  "Good-Morning, 
Sue." 

Popular  prices  will  prevail  and  tickets  may 
now  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and 
Kohler  &  Chase's  for  $1.50,  $1,  and  as  little 
as   50  cents,  and  all  are  reserved. 


Chamber  Music  Society  of  San  Francisco. 
The  Chamber  Music  Society  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  give  its  second  concert  of  the 
season  in  the  colonial  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  next  Tuesday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 28th,  at  3  :15:  On  this  occasion  the  so- 
ciety will  have  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  B. 
Randall,  principal  clarinetist  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra.     The  programme  follows: 

Quartet    for    Strings,    D    major Haydn 

Quintet    for   Clarinet   and    Strings Brahms 

Quintet  for  Piano  and   Strings Franck 

Tickets,  $1.50  and  $1,  are  on  sale  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  and  at  Kohler  &  Chase's, 
and  may  be  secured  Tuesday  at  the  hall. 


"Last  Spikel"  May  Be  Taken  East. 
Since  the  death  of  David  Hewes  there  has 
been  much  speculation  as  to  what  disposition 
would  be  made  of  the  collection  of  some 
two  hundred  canvases  by  Thomas  Hill,  in- 
cluding the  famous  "Last  Spike,"  purchased 
by  Mr.  Hewes  from  the  Hill  estate  some 
years  ago.  Together  with  other  large  can- 
vasses by  Mr.  Hill  it  hung  in  Golden  Gate 
Park  Museum  for  many  years,  and  every  one 
except  those  connected  with  the  museum 
thought  the  canvases  belonged  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Such  was  not  the  case,  however,  and 
when  the  Hill  estate  was  put  up  for  sale  the 
administrator  was  obliged  to  remove  these 
canvases    from    the    Park    Museum.     As    the 


Hewes  estate  is  now  being  settled  up  the 
executors — Senator  F.  P.  Flint  and  Donald 
Barker  of  Los  Angeles,  Granville  Abbott  of 
San  Francisco,  and  Carl  Abbott  of  Oakland — 
have  instructed  Mr.  J.  E.  Williamson,  for- 
merly administrator  of  the  Hill  estate,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  entire  collection,  including  the 
"Last  Spike,"  now  on  exhibition  at  532  Sutter 
Street,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  ship  any 
paintings  remaining  unsold  by  December  10th 
to  New  York.  This  means  the  permanent 
breaking  up  of  the  collection  unless  the  prin- 
cipal canvases  are  purchased  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


An  Exhibit  of  Modern  Art. 
The  exhibition  of  paintings  of  Anne  M. 
Bremer,  which  opened  on  Tuesday  at  the 
Hill  Tolerton  Gallery,  540  Sutter  Street, 
offers  to  the  public  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
some  excellent  examples  of  modern  art,  free 
from  eccentricity.  William  Chase  said  of 
Miss  Bremer's  work,  "It  is  always  sanely 
modern."  The  twenty-eight  examples  of  paint- 
ing include  landscapes,  flower  gardens,  and  a 
number  of  sympathetic  studies  of  children, 
and  a  large  decorative  panel  designed  for  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Howard  Gates,  to 
be  placed  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  San  Jose. 
The  exhibition  will  remain  open  until  Satur- 
day, December  9th. 


Iole  Pastori  to  Be  Heard  in  Concert. 
Iole  Pastori,  a  San  Francisco  girl,  who  has 
grown  up  in  Italy,  where  she  devoted  herself 
to  the  study  of  singing,  has  returned  here 
and  will  give  a  concert  on  Monday  evening, 
December  6th,  assisted  by  Eugenia  Argie- 
wicz-Bem,  the  Polish  violinist.  Uda  Waldrop 
will  be  at  the  piano.  The  concert  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  W.  Healy, 
at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium.  She  had  pre- 
pared for  her  musical  debut  in  Italy  when 
the  war  changed  all  the  well-laid  plans.  She 
possesses  a  lyric  soprano  voice  which  has  been 
applauded  and  complimented  by  no  less  a 
judge  than  Caruso.  It  is  said  to  be  bell-like, 
sympathetic,  and  capable  of  every  demand 
made  by   the  most  exacting  composers. 


Events  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery. 
This  Saturday,  November  25th,  another  of 
the  university  extension  course  lectures  by 
Professor  Jerome  Hall  Raymond  will  be  given 
in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery,  239  Grant  Avenue, 
at  3 :30  promptly.  Professor  Raymond  will 
talk  on  "Denmark:  A  Pioneer  in  Coopera- 
tion." On  Wednesday,  the  29th,  Professor 
Raymond's  subject  is  to  be  "Spain:  The  Evo- 
lution of  Freedom."  On  Tuesday,  November 
28th,  occurs  the  final  lecture  in  the  course  on 
the  "Development  of  the  Symphony,"  by  Al- 
bert I.  Elkus.  The  subject  is  "The  Symphonic 
Poem  and  Programme  Music."  The  third 
and  last  lecture  by  Sadakichi  Hartmann  will 
occur  on  Monday,  November  27th,  at  3 
o'clock,  the  subject  being  "Poets  and  Cora- 
posers  I  Have  Met." 


Beautiful     8-cylinder     Cadillac,     in     perfect 
condition,     just      overhauled,      run      carefully 

10,000  miles.     H.  F.  Davis,  519  California  St. 
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The  Pacific  Express 
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Service  and  Scenery  Unsurpassed 
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UNION  DEPOTS 
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Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St  and  Ferry  Building 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Hi  see  'Arvy  got  a  job."  "He  did?  Well, 
well.  Some  folks  will  do  anything  for 
money." — The  Froth. 

"Perkins  is  down  and  out,  isn't  he?"  "Oh, 
yes — he  told  me  the  other  day  he  was  paying 
cash   for  everything." — Life. 

Co — Well,  Ed,  why  don't  you  kiss  me?     Ed 

— I  was  in  doubt Co — Why  not  give  me 

the  benefit  of  it? — Princeton  Tiger. 

"I  live  in  a  state  where  there  are  absolutely 
no  divorces."  "Indeed!  What  state  is  that?" 
"The  state  of  single  blessedness." — New  York 
Sun. 

Customer — You  say  these  are  "country 
eggs"  ?  Waiter — Yes,  sir.  Customer — What 
country  ?  Carthage,  Babylon,  or  Assyria  ? — 
Town   Topics. 

"You  never  laugh  at  my  jokes."  "I 
wouldn't  dare  to."  "Why  not?"  "I  have  al- 
ways been  taught  to  respect  old  age." — Balti- 
more American. 

"What  church  does  your  new  neighbor  be- 
long to?"  the  caller  asked.  "She's  a  utili- 
tarian, I  understand,"  responded  old  Mrs. 
Blunderby. — Boston    Transcript. 

Teacher — Who  can  tell  me  the  meaning  of 
a  "round  robin"?  Bright  Boy — Please,  miss, 
it's  what  that  burglar  was  doin'  last  night 
when  they  nabbed  him. — Buffalo  Courier. 

"When  do  you  expect  to  go  abroad?"  "Not 
for  some  time.  It  will  take  several  years 
after  the  war  is  over  for  us  to  recover  from 
the  expense  of  having  to  live  at  home.'1 — Life. 

Mr.  Flubdub — I  lost  my  umbrella  today. 
Mrs.  Flubdub — That's  just  like  you,  Henry. 
I  told  you  when  you  left  the  house  this 
morning  to  take  one  of  the  borrowed  ones. — 
Puck. 

"Papa,  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
President  and  a  Vice-President?"  "A  Vice- 
President  is  surrounded  by  obscurity  when 
he  takes  office  and  a  President  is  surrounded 
by  it  when  he  leaves." — Judge. 

"Father,"  said  the  small  boy,  "what's  an 
explorer?"  "An  explorer,  my  son,  is  a  man 
who  discovers  some  place  that  nobody  wants 
to  go  to,  and  that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  find, 
anyhow." — Baltimore  American. 

"But  are  you  able  to  support  a  wife?"  asked 
the  girl's  father.  "Well,"  replied  the  youth, 
"you  know  it  is  said  that  two  can  live  almost 
as    cheaply    as    one    in    such    circumstances.'' 


THE  OFFICER  ON  YOUR  BLOCK 

May  prevent  burglars  from  breaking 
in,  but  he  can't  prevent  a  fire  from 
destroying  your  valuable  papers. 

<I  If  you  put  them  in  a  safe  deposit 
box  in  the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit 
Vaults,  they  are  beyond  reach  of  fire 
or  burglar — absolutely  safe. 

•I  You  can  hire  a  safe  deposit  box 
there  for  as  little  as  $4  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


"Yes-es,  I've  heard  that  stated,"  admitted  the 
old  gentleman  doubtfully.  "So  it  occurred 
to  me,"  went  on  the  youth  cheerfully,  "thai 
you  would  not  begrudge  the  slight  extra  cost 
that  will  be  entailed  as  a  result  of  this  addi- 
tion to  your  family." — Boston  Globe. 

First  Undergraduate — Have  you  telegraphed 
to  the  old  man  for  money?  Second  Under- 
graduate— Yes.  First  Undergraduate — Get  an 
answer.  Second  Undergraduate — Yes.  I  tele- 
graped  the  governor,  "Where  is  that  money  I 
wrote  for  ?"  and  his  answer  reads,  "In  my 
pocket." — Michigan  Azvgawan. 

"I'm  afraid  father-in-law  doesn't  care  much 
about  me,"  said  the  young  man.  "He  finds 
fault    with    most    everything    I    do."      "Non- 


sense," replied  his  wife.  "You  don't  know  his 
ways.  He  is  treating  you  just  like  one  of  the 
family." — Washington  Star. 

"Why  do  you  always  take  along  a  book 
when  you  go  out  motoring  with  Mr.  GHthers?" 
"Oh,"  replied  Mrs.  GHthers,  "I  read  it  while 
he's  making  repairs  on  the  car.  In  fact  I 
keep  up  with  all  the  latest  fiction  that  way." 
— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"Do  you  really  think  the  public  likes  to 
be  humbugged  ?"  asked  the  man  of  many 
anxieties.  "Yes,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum ; 
"when  the  humbug  is  pretty  and  harmless. 
But  they  resent  the  kind  that  buzzes  around 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  sting  'em." — Wash- 
ington Star. 
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Secretary  Lane's  Ultimatum  to  Mexico. 

When  in  its  issue-before-last  the  Argonaut  remarked 
that  "kept-us-out-of-war"  having  served  its  purpose  it 
would  now  be  thrown  into  the  discard  and  that  we 
should  within  a  brief  time  be  brought  into  war,  it  had 
in  mind  the  obvious  tendencies  of  the  Administration  to- 
ward Mexico.  The  denouement  has  come  sooner  than 
expected.  For  here  we  have  Secretary  Lane,  after 
signing  a  vague  and  meaningless  "protocol,"  supple- 
menting that  pronouncement  with  a  very  clear  and 
definite  outline  of  what  the  policy  of  Washington  to- 
wards Mexico  is  to  be.  "We  are"  he  said,  addressing 
his  fellow-commissioners  at  Atlantic  City,  "to  come 
out  of  Mexico  just  as  soon  as  we  can  decently  and  in 
order.  But,"  he  proceeded,  "this  is  only  the  beginning 
of  a  policy  that  will  make  a  Mexico  that  we  can  live 
uith.  *  *  *  Mexico  will  cither  do  right  'without 
our  help  or  with  it.  That  is  her  choice.  *  *  *  The 
miseries  of  Mexico  must  be  assuaged.  *  *  *  We 
can  not  maintain  our  self-respect  or  be  true  to  the 
higher  dictates  of  humanity  and  see  the  poor  peons 
of  Mexico  suffer  as  they  do  because  of  the  chaos  that 
has  come  from  civil  -war.    *     *    *     This  country  wilt 


San  Francisco,  December  2,  1916. 

fight  willingly  when  it  can  fight  for  something  worth 
while  and  must  fight." 

This  sounds  like  business.  Mexico  "will  either  do 
right  without  our  help  or  with  it — that  is  her  choice." 
That  she  will  do  right — in  other  words,  that  she  will 
reestablish  peace,  order,  industry,  and  equity — through 
the  operation  of  internal  forces  is  of  course  impossible, 
and  the  Washington  government,  whatever  it  may 
have  pretended  to  hope  in  the  past,  merely  exploits 
the  fact.  Within  half  a  year  or  less  we  shall  be  at 
war  with  Mexico.  This  has  been  foreshadowed  in 
half  a  dozen  utterances  on  the  part  of  President  Wil- 
son since  the  election,  and  it  is  now  officially  declared 
in  the  statements  of  Secretary  Lane. 


It  would  perhaps  have  been  too  much  to  expect  from 
Mr.  Lane  entire  frankness  respecting  all  the  phases  of 
his  statement.  When  he  declares  that  the  purpose  for 
which  the  international  commission  was  formed  was 
to  exert  one  last  effort  "toward  making  Mexico  a  pos- 
sible neighbor  under  the  constitutional  government," 
he  equivocates.  The  purpose  for  which  the  commis- 
sion was  formed  and  under  which  its  sessions  have 
been  protracted  was  that  of  carrying  over  the  issue 
until  after  the  election.  Nothing  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  happen  to  mar  the  political  effect  of  "kept- 
us-out-of-war."  For  the  same  reason  Pershing's  army 
has  been  held  inactive  in  Mexico.  It  was  not  ad- 
vanced in  pursuance  of  its  original  purpose  to  "get 
Villa"  because  that  would  have  been  war.  It  was  not 
brought  home  because  that  would  have  been  an  open 
confession  of  failure.  The  situation  was  held  in  statu 
quo  because  that  was  a  policy  under  calculations  of 
pretense  and  deception  to  win  the  election.  The  trick 
was  turned  successfully.  "Kept-us-out-of-war"  has 
given  to  Mr.  Wilson  his  reelection.  Now,  since  the 
political  motive  is  out  of  the  way,  we  are  to  yield 
to  the  necessities  of  the  situation  and  get  into  war. 

The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  Administration's 
ultimatum  as  defined  by  Secretary  Lane  is  that  it  was 
not  given  two  years  or  more  ago.  There  was  the 
same  reason  then  as  now — the  same  condition  of  chaos 
in  Mexico,  the  same  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ploited classes  there,  with  a  toll  of  robbery,  rapine,  and 
murder  of  which  our  own  citizens  have  been  the  vic- 
tims. The  delay  can  not  be  excused  upon  any  worthy 
ground.  It  was  due  to  calculations  looking  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  reelection.  The  price  paid  for  it  both  by 
the  United  States  and  by  Mexico  has  been  a  terrible 
one.  Possibly  Mr.  Wilson  may  think  the  outcome 
worth  this  cruel  cost.  A  man  capable  of  sacrificing  his 
long-cherished  and  often-declared  principles  to.  get  into 
the  presidency  may  feel  justified  in  sacrificing  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  lives  in  order  to  keep  in  the 
presidency.  

That  Mexico  will  "do  right  without  our  help"  is 
known  of  all  intelligent  men  to  be  impossible.  The 
chance  of  anything  like  rehabilitation  of  the  country 
through  domestic  forces  ended  when  poor  old  Pluerta 
was  driven  into  exile  and  to  his  death.  Mr.  Lane,  who 
busily  took  the  opposite  ground  less  than  two  months 
ago — before  the  election — in  repeated  addresses,  now 
concedes  the  point.  Mr.  Lane  still  juggles  with  the 
phrase  "Mexico's  choice."  Mexico  has  no  choice. 
Chaos  will  reign  as  it  has  reigned  these  long  and 
weary  months  until  the  United  States  shall  intervene 
and  put  an  end  to  it. 

The  debilitated  condition  of  Mexico,  looking  at  the 
situation  from  the  financial  standpoint  alone,  makes 
intervention  inevitable.  Long-continued  internal  war- 
fare has  broken  down  Mexico  in  an  industrial  sense. 
It  will  take  prodigious  sums  of  ready  money  to  revive, 
restock,  and  reequip  the  country.  That  money  can 
come    only    from    the    United    States;    and    American 
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money  will  not  go  into  Mexico  excepting  under  guaran- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  Washington  government. 
Mexico  is  helpless  industrially  as  well  as  in  other 
respects  until  the  United  States  shall  establish  condi- 
tions guaranteeing  to  American  investors  security  for 
capital  sent  there.  There  is  but  one  possible  guaranty, 
and  that  is  assurance  of  a  policy  involving  practical 
control  of  the  country  for  an  extended  period. 


Now  that  intervention  has  been  determined  upon — 
and  there  is  no  other  interpretation  of  Mr.  Lane's  ulti- 
matum— ways  and  means  become  an  important  con- 
sideration. Military  men,  recurring  to  our  sagebrush 
and  mountain  wars  with  Indians  in  times  past,  have 
presumed  occupation  of  the  country  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  But  military  men  too  often  found 
their  judgments  in  theoretical  conceptions.  It  would 
indeed  be  difficult,  tedious,  costly  in  money  and  in 
lives,  to  undertake  to  master  the  country  by  a  sweeping 
invasion.  But  there  are  easier  ways.  One  who  knows 
the  country  well  suggests  that  by  sealing  the  borders 
north  and  south  and  putting  a  gunboat  in  every  port, 
to  stop  entrance  into  the  country  or  departure  from  it 
of  persons  or  merchandise,  Mexico  might  literally  be 
bottled  up  and  that  in  sixty  days'  time  it  would  be  prac- 
tically on  its  knees.  Again,  it  would  not  be  a  vastly 
difficult  military  enterprise  to  march  a  strong  army  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital.  Once  in  possession,  there 
could  be  organized  and  put  into  the  field  against  insur- 
rectionists bands  of  native,  scouts  or  rurales  equipped, 
commanded,  and  paid  for  interior  service.  Is  there 
anybody  to  doubt  that  this  policy  would  speedily  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  United  States  into  every  cor- 
ner of  Mexico?  The  Argonaut  does  not  doubt  it.  It 
knows  something  of  Mexico,  and  it  ventures  the 
prophecy  that  a  vigorous  administration  can  hold 
Mexico  in  the  palm  of  its  hand  in  less  than  half  a 
year. 

Now  as  to  the  cost  of  intervention :  It  can  hardly 
be  greater  than  the  $15,000,000  per  week  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  told  us  we  are  now  paying  for  "waging 
peace"  in  Mexico.  But  whatever  the  cost,  our  dut_\ 
is  plain,  though  no  plainer  than  at  any  time  this  two 
years  and  more.  Our  obligation  is  what  it  has  been 
all  along,  no  greater,  no  less.  The  only  change  in  the 
situation  is  that  involved  in  the  after-election  recast  of 
President  Wilson's  plans. 


Time  to  Mend  the  Breach. 

The  attendance  of  some  eighty  thousand  persons  on 
Saturday  last  during  a  howling  blizzard  upon  the 
Harvard-Yale  football  game  is  significant,  whether  it 
were  under  the  inspiration  of  college  spirit,  through 
fondness  for  athletic  sports,  or  whatnot.  Football 
games  between  rival  schools  interest  not  only  col- 
legians, alumni  groups,  and  their  friends,  but  a 
very  large  element  of  the  general  public.  Popularity 
of  contests  between  natural  rivals  is  firmly  established 
here  and  elsewhere.  In  England  the  annual  boat  race 
between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  a  matter  of  national 
interest  second  only  to  the  classic  Derby.  In  this 
country,  similarly,  interest  is  universal  and  intense 
and  has  been  for  nearly  a  century  in  the  annual  games 
between  our  greater  schools.  That  between  Harvard 
and  Yale  has  now  attained  the  importance  of  a  national 
event.  When  some  years  ago  there  occurred  a  breach 
between  the  athletic  committees  of  these  universities, 
followed  by  a  cessation  of  football  contests,  there  de- 
veloped an  emphatic  demand  for  accommodation  of 
differences  on  the  part  of  collegians  and  the  public. 
The  trouble,  of  which  nobody  now  remembers  more 
than  the  fact,  was  promptly  adjusted  and  athletic  re- 
lations resumed. 

Without    going    into    the    question    as    to    In 
athletics   should  enter  or  be   permitted   in   col 
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it  remains  to  be  said  that  many  and  substantial  advan- 
tages attach  to  athletic  competitions.  They  promote 
college  spirit;  "they  provide  a  scheme  of  wholesome 
individual  discipline  for  the  players  and  through  ex- 
ample to  those  who  immediately  share  in  the  enthusi- 
asms of  play;  they  tend  to  give  vogue— to  make  fash- 
ionable— the  virtues  of  moderation  and  temperance 
essential  under  training  rules.  They  provide  for 
students  a  substitute  for  the  manual  labor  which  ne- 
cessity in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  imposes  whole- 
somely upon  youth  and  vitality. 

Certain  universities,  by  reason  of  seniority  in  the 
academic  world,  geographical  proximity,  or  other  con- 
siderations, have  become  recognized  as  natural  and 
legitimate  rivals— as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  Eng- 
land and  Harvard  and  Yale  and  the  Army  and  Navy 
institutes  in  the  United  States.  Every  university  has 
in  a  sense  become  obligated,  not  only  with  respect  to 
its  own  interest,  but  in  relation  to  the  public.  Policy, 
good-will,  prestige  combine  in  a  demand  to  which 
there  is  due  both  recognition  and  concession.  It  is 
desirable  that  a  university  should  make  friends;  it  is 
likewise  desirable  that  it  should  keep  friends. 

The  natural  leading  college  rivals  in  this  state  are 
the  University  of  California  and  Stanford  University. 
The  record  of  their  annual  contests  at  football  has  be- 
come a  fairly  extended  one.  The  "annual  game"  has 
become  a  tradition.  But  unhappily  there  has  come  a 
breach,  trivial  in  its  motives,  but  still  a  breach,  serious 
enough  to  interrupt  a  relationship  which  ought  to  have 
continued  unbroken.  The  fact  involves  a  loss  of  some- 
thing very  much  worth  while.  It  has  cut  not  only  the 
colleges,  but  the  public,  out  of  a  natural  and  whole- 
some academic  sporting  interest. 

We  shall  not  presume  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  what  are  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Rugby  games.  The  matter  is  purely  a 
technical  one  and  quite  aside  from  the  public  interest, 
which  is  in  the  contest  between  the  universities  rather 
than  in  a  particular  set  of  rules  or  methods.  Yet  we 
only  declare  what  is  obvious  in  saying  that  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  the  football  game  is  the  more  generally 
accepted,  more  popular,  and  better  understood  from 
the  schoolboy  on  the  sand  lot  to  the  mature  man  of 
affairs.  It  has  the  endorsement — and  it  is  a  considera- 
tion of  consequence — of  general  acceptance  and  use  by 
our  American  colleges. 

California    and    Stanford   ought   to    come    together. 
It  is  the  wish  and  demand  of  that  large  element  of 
the  public  interested  in  collegiate  sports  that  these  in 
stitutions  should  not  permit  a  trivial  difference  to  nul 
lify  the  amity  which  the  annual  game  promotes.     The 
universities  can  not  afford  to  be  unmindful  of  the  in 
terest  of  the   public  in  their  natural   and   proper   co 
operation.     If    the    academic    bodies    controlling    or 
influencing  athletics  in  the  two  universities  are  unable 
to  adjust  the  differences,  there  are  men  on  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  and  on  the 
Board   of   Trustees   of   Stanford   of   maturity,   ability, 
and  judgment  to  whom  it  would  be  both  safe  and  sane 
to  refer  for  advice  and  counsel.    The  public  has  small 
sympathy  or  patience  with  the  existing  condition. 


Every  thoughtful  man  knows  that  a  result  so  nar- 
rowly achieved  is  not  referable  to  a  single  cause.  Yet 
close  analysis  of  the  returns  tends  to  confirm  the  sugges- 
tion that  pacifist  sentiment  was  the  determining  factor. 
"Kept-us-out-of-war"  was  a  slogan  of  tremendous 
value  in  a  country  feverishly  prosperous  under  a  war- 
time demand  for  food  supplies,  munitions,  etc.,  and 
curiously  infected  with  feministic  ideals.  But  while 
the  pacifist  sentiment  was  the  big  factor,  there  were 
many  other  influences,  some  substantial,  some  whim- 
sical and  curious. 

For  example,  the  famous  woman's  special  train  which 
toured  the  West  in  the  interest  of  Hughes.  The 
women  of  course  thought  they  were  doing  a  fine  thing. 
But  it  is  notable  that  in  many  of  the  states  where  they 
appeared  the  Hughes  vote  was  notably  below  the  nor- 
mal Republican  line.  Multitudes  of  men — and  not  a 
few  women — resented  the  "special"  as  an  impertinence 
and  an  intrusion.  The  country  has  not  yet  become  so 
familiar  with  the  female  political  spieler  as  to  observe 
her  antics  without  resentment.  The  very  clothes  of 
the  fashionable  women  who  made  up  the  party  gave 
offense;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  small  dog  in  an  em- 
broidered blanket  led  up  and  down  by  a  becapped  and 
beaproned  maid  at  every  railroad  station  where  the 
special  halted  lost  Mr.  Hughes  many  a  vote. 


ferent  to  their  political  privileges  and  obligations?  Is 
it,  as  Colonel  Irish  has  suggested,  that  many  men  de- 
clined to  vote  in  sullen  resentment  because  the  fran- 
chise has  been  extended  to  women?  The  matter  is 
both  interesting  and  important  and  is  worthy  of  au- 
thoritative investigation. 


pect  that  the  idea  hinted  at  by  Brother  Matthews  was  ratio  has  distinctly  fallen.  What  can  the  matter  be? 
in  a  good  many  minds  when  they  voted  for  Wilson.  |  Are  the  people  of  the  United  States  growing  indif- 
They  wanted  to  beat  the  bosses,  curiously  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  Republican  party  has  ceased  to  have 
any  bosses.  The  mind  of  the  West,  instructed  by 
demagogues  of  the  Johnson  type,  is  still  infected  with 
an  outworn  idea.  It  dwells  in  the  past,  in  the  day  of 
the  muckraker  and  the  boss-baiter.  It  has  not  kept  up 
with  recent  political  development.  It  is  more  intent 
upon  voting  against  that  bogey  of  another  day,  the 
bosses,  than  in  performing  a  service  for  the  nation. 
The  truth  is  that  there  were  no  Republican  bosses  in 
this  campaign.  It  was  the  chief  weakness  of  the  situa- 
tion that  all  the  leadership — all  the  bosses,  in  other 
words — were  on  the  other  side.  When  the  West, 
puffed  up  with  self-sufficiency,  declares  that  it  "learned 
them  bosses  a  lesson,"  it  exhibits  its  ignorance  of 
present-day  conditions. 


In  view  not  only  of  the  result  and  of  the  local 
gossip  which  has  attended  it  in  many  states,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suspect  that  if  Mr.  Hughes,  instead  of 
actively  canvassing  the  country,  had  remained  quietly 
at  home,  he  would  have  been  elected.  It  is  certain 
that  he  did  not  make  a  good  impression  in  California, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  same  is  true  in  other  Western 
states.  There  was  in  his  addresses  too  much  and  too 
embittered  denunciation  of  the  Administration.  That 
sort  of  thing  was  tremendously  in  vogue  half  a  dozen 
years  ago.  The  muckraker  held  the  field  in  protracted 
campaigns  of  detraction  and  denunciation.  But  the 
American  public  plainly  is  tired  of  this  sort  of  thing. 
It  wants  constructive  policies,  constructive  arguments, 
constructive  motives.  Again,  the  spectacle  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  traveling 
the  country  over,  spieling  from  one-night  stands  and 
from  the  rear  platform  of  trains  is  not  an  edifying 
one.  Familiar  as  we  are  with  it,  it  still  shocks  the 
sense  of  propriety  and  dignity.  This  method  of  cam- 
paign has  not  helped  to  elect  the  men  who  have  most 
actively  employed  it.  Abraham  Lincoln  remained 
quietly  at  his  home  in  Central  Illinois,  while  his  rival, 
Douglas,  filled  the  air  in  country-wide  speaking  tours. 
Grover  Cleveland  resisted  all  appeals  to  take  the 
stump.  William  McKinley  spent  the  entire  period  of 
his  campaign  of  1896  quietly  at  home,  while  Mr.  Bryan 
pawed  the  air  from  Maine  to  California.  The  argu- 
ment for  a  personal  campaign  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hughes  was  that  he  needed  to  exploit  himself  per- 
sonally in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  rival  had  for  four 
years  been  so  prominently  before  the  country.  There 
is  of  course  no  means  of  determining  the  gain  or  loss 
to  Mr.  Hughes  by  his  tours.  But  we  think  there  is  not 
a  doubt  that  he  would  have  fared  better  in  California 
— indeed  that  he  would  have  carried  the  state — if  he 
had  not  come  here. 


Who  Killed  Cock  Robin? 
Explanations  of  the  result  of  the  late  election  are 
many  and  confusing.  Up  in  Washington  State,  for 
example,  it  is  a  common  belief  that  if  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  made  a  few  speeches  there  it  would  have 
turned  the  tide  to  Hughes.  There  are  many,  the 
Argonaut  among  them,  who  believe  that  if  Mr.  Roose- 
velt or  Senator  Borah  had  toured  California  it  would 
have  changed  enough  votes  to  have  given  the  election 
to  Mr.  Hughes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  in 
North  Dakota  that  what  spilled  the  beans  there  was 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  visit — this  upon  the  theory  that  he 
alienated  the  Norwegians,  a  large  element,  at  the 
same  time  terrifying  the  unhyphenated  with  the  fear 
of  war.  Again,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  tradition- 
ally Roosevelt  territory,  were  visited  by  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
but  the  fact  did  not  save  these  states  for  Mr.  Hughes. 


As  curious  as  any  fact  of  the  campaign  is  this 
namely,  that  Josephus  Daniels,  the  absurd  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  was  an  effective  factor  in  winning  Mr.  Wil- 
son's reelection.  Daniels  has  been  "kind"  to  the  navy 
yards  all  over  the  country,  notably  that  at  Portsmouth 
New  Hampshire,  practically  useless,  but  maintained 
upon  political  considerations.  Under  Secretary  Daniels 
this  establishment  has  been  treated  with  a  princely 
liberality;  and,  let  those  who  argue  the  ingratitude  of 
republics  take  notice,  the  vote  of  the  district  wherein 
this  yard  is  the  chief  local  interest,  turned  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  from  Mr.  Hughes  to  Mr.  Wilson. 
Likewise  the  policy  of  Mr.  Daniels  toward  the  Bremer- 
ton Navy  Yard  on  Puget  Sound  had  a  definite  political 
effect.  The  Democratic  press  of  the  Puget  Sound 
region  exploited  the  amazing  statement  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Hughes  meant  retrenchment  at  the  Bremer- 
ton yard,  which  this  year  or  more  has  been  enjoying 
a  boom.  Hence  the  county  in  which  the  yard  is 
located  gave  Wilson  an  overwhelming  majority,  and 
the  adjoining  county  of  King,  which  largely  benefits 
under  the  Bremerton  appropriations,  gave  him  another. 
Both  heretofore  have  been  solidly  Republican.  It  is 
likewise  true  that  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  district 
in  this  state  gave  Wilson  a  notable  majority.  The 
bland  Josephus,  we  are  told,  credits  himself  with 
carrying  New  Hampshire,  Washington,  and  California 
in  that  the  navy  yards  therein  located  furnished  the 
small  impetus  necessary  to  carry  the  Wilson  ticket 
across  the  wire.  

A  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the  result, 
though  in  nowise  tending  to  explain  it,  is  that  the 
ratio  of  votes  to  population  fell  below  the  normal.    Re- 


One  Reverend  Matthews  of  Seattle,  a  cleric  of  the 
type  that  wears  its  hair  long,  employs  the  trombone 
in  ihoral  service,  and  supplements  gospel  exposition 
witil  screen  shows,  explains  the  result  by  declaring 
th  ,  "the  West  has  been  put  on  the  map"  and  that  the 
E:..»£ — that  is,  the  states  supporting  Hughes — voted, 
"not  for  the  candidate,  but  for  the  bosses."     We  sus- 


Editorial  Notes. 
For  many  years — thirty-three  as  we  recall  it — just 
before  Thanksgiving  Day,  there  has  come  to  the  Argo- 
naut from  an  anonymous  source  a  gift  of  $50  in  money 
with  instruction  that  it  be  passed  on  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Fruit  and  Flower  Mission.  This  year  has 
brought  the  usual  contribution  with  the  following 
note: 

San  Francisco,  November  21,   1916. 
Editor  Argonaut  :     In  behalf  of  the  San  Francisco  Fruit 
and  Flower  Mission,  please  receive  the  enclosed  fifty  dollars 
as  a  donation  towards  the  fund  which  is  being  raised  to  dis- 
pense Thanksgiving  Day  cheer.  Yours  truly, 

M.  R.-M.  F. 

However  furiously  England  and  Austria  may  be 
arrayed  against  each  other  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  their  official  representatives  in  this  country, 
Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice  and  Baron  Erich  Zwiedinek  von 
Sudenhorst,  are  standing  as  brother  with  brother 
in  a  contest  which  just  now  is  both  interesting  and 
amusing  denizens  of  the  national  capital.  Connecticut 
Avenue,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  an  ultra-fashionable 
street  of  Washington  City.  There  the  British  and 
Austro-Hungarian  embassies  have  their  abiding  places, 
a  scant  stone's  throw  from  each  other.  Directly  in 
front  of  the  British  Embassy  and  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  Austrian  Embassy  there  is  a  gore  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Connecticut  Avenue,  Eighteenth,  and  M  Streets. 
Some  weeks  ago  building  operations  were  begun  on 
this  property  and  the  work  had  proceeded  to  the  second 
floor  before  the  embassies  became  aware  that  the 
structure  in  progress  was  to  be  an  apartment  house 
.with  provision  for  shops  underneath.     There  was  natu- 


cent  estimates  of  the  population  of  continental  United  ral  and  immediate  objection  to  a  building  calculated  to 
States  give  a  total  somewhere  between  103,000,000  and  affect  the  value  of  the  embassy  properties,'  which  are 
113,000,000.  The  presidential  vote  of  16,725,000  im-  owned  by  the  countries  represented.  It  appears  that 
plies  a  voting  ratio  of  one  to  six  or  something  less,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  law  governing  the  District 
During  the  campaigns  of  the  'eighties  the  ratio  ran  as  of  Columbia  by  which  foreign  governments  owning 
high  as  5.3  and  5.2.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  extraordi-  property  there  for  diplomatic  purposes  are  given  guar- 
nary  that  in  spite  of  the  recent  enfranchisement  of  anties  that  the  value  of  their  holdings  for  these  pur- 
something  like  4,000,000  women  the  presidential  vote   poses  shall  not  be  depreciated  by  the  erection  or  main- 
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tenance  of  undesirable  buildings.  Shops  are  considered 
undesirable  by  the  embassies.  Hence  Sir  Cecil  and 
Baron  Erich,  who  are  equally  interested,  have  engaged 
identical  counsel  and.  have  joined  in  an  identical  pro- 
test to  the  district  government.  Construction  has  been 
halted  while  the  district  government,  being  entirely 
Wilsonian,  is  endeavoring  to  make  up  its  mind  what 
to  do.  A  suit  in  court  may  follow.  Or  to  avoid 
trouble  the  district  government  may  buy  the  property 
under  discussion.  

Jack  London,  adventurer,  author,   Socialistic  propa- 
gandist, dead  at  the  age  of  forty,  was  unquestionably 
a   man    of   genius.      There    was    in   him    in    generous 
endowment  the  element  of  intellectual  force.     And  his 
ways    of    thinking    and    his    ways    of    expressing    his 
thought  matched  the  mood  and  the  fashion  of  a  time 
which  seems  to  prefer  novelty  and  slap-dash  to  sound 
thinking  and  refined  expression.     It  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Mr.  London  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  California's  most  famous  citizen.     None  the  less 
:    Mr.  London  was  by  no  means  a  great  man  or  a  great 
literary  artist.     He  had  gifts,  but  he  lacked  the  weight 
l|  of    sober    character.     He    was    an    entertainer    rather 
than  a  philosopher  and  a  prophet.     Power  rests  upon 
moral  conviction,  sincerity,  devotion.     One  may  have 
* ,  it  as  did  Tolstoy  or  Harriet  Beecher   Stowe.     Again 
one  may  have  it  as  did  Emerson«or  Whittier.     But  no 
I  man  whose  love  of  life  transcends  his  insight  and  his 
l|  sympathies  is  truly  great.     Jack  London  was  brilliant 
i   and,   in  a   certain  virile   forcefulness,   charming.     But 
j    his  vogue  was  a  thing  of  the  hour  and  it  will  perish 
|   with  change  in  the  popular  mood.     He  did  interesting 
liand  useful  work;  his  life  was  truly  worth  while,  but 
his  grasp  was  not  upon  the  eternal  verities. 


To  the  editor  of  the  Stockton  Evening  Record, 
holder  of  a  fat  job  under  the  state  by  grace  of  execu- 
tive appointment,  Governor  Johnson  writes  personally 
under  date  of  November  15th:  "My  Dear  Mr.  Mar- 
tin— To  you  and  to  the  Stockton  Record  I  want  to 
express,  not  only  my  appreciation,  hut  my  deep  sense  of 
obligation  for  your  constant,  consistent,  and  able  ad- 
vocacy of  that  for  which  I  stand.  *  *  *  The  loyalty 
of  papers  like  yours  *  *  *  and  of  men  like  you 
*  *  *  contributing  so  much  to  the  result,  have  my 
heartfelt  thanks.  Very  sincerely,  Hiram  Johnson." 
Editor  Martin,  as  aforesaid  a  state  functionary  under 
appointment  from  Governor  Johnson,  was  during 
the  campaign  an  ardent  supporter  of  Governor  John- 
son's senatorial  candidacy,  likewise  an  ardent  sup- 
porter personally  and  through  his  newspaper,  not  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  head  of  the  ticket  upon  which  Mr.  John- 
son ran  for  the  senatorship,  but  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
Democratic  candidate.     Comment  would  be  superfluous. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


An  Orphan  of  France. 
The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  Mme.  P.  Pon- 
tonnier    of    Vizille,     France,    the    mother    of    the    little    girl 
"adopted"    by   generous   Argonaut    readers   in    response   to    an 
appeal   for  the   orphans   of   France: 

83  Grand  Rue, 
Vizille,  Isere,  France.  26  October,  1916. 

Argonaut  Pub.  Co. :  je  suis  profondement  touchee  dans 
le  malheur  qui  m'a  frappee  de  voir  avec  quelle  bonte  vous 
avez  bien  voulu   compatir  a  notre  peine. 

My  petite  fille  n'a  que  six  ans  et  ne  peux  vous  ecrire  pour 
vous  remercier  de  ce  que  vous  faites  pour  elle.  Je  le  fais 
done    a    sa    place. 

Nous   habitons  Vizille  pres   de   Grenoble   dans   le   Dauphine. 

Quoique  eloignes  du  theatre  des  hostilites  la  guerre  nous  a 
atteiut  cruellement. 

Mon  mari,  parti  des  la  mobilization  comme  mitrailleur  au 
140me.  Regiment  d'Infanterie  a  ete  tue  2  Novembre,  1914,  a 
Quesnoy  en  Santerre    (SommeJ. 

II  etait  avant  la  guerre  fabricant  en  cordaie.  Son  depart 
arrete  notre  commerce  et  me  voici  reduite  a  elever  par  mes 
propres  moyens  mes  trois  fillettes  Yvonne,  Marguerite  et 
Marthe  qui  pour  le  moment  vont  en   classe. 

L'espoir  qu'on   me  viendra  en   aide  ra'encourage. 

Je  joins  a  ma  lettre  une  photographie  de  deux  de  mes 
fillettes,  la  seconde  et  la  troisieme — Marthe,  votre  petite 
protegee. 

C'est  une  gentille  petite  fille  et  une  bonne  petite  ecoliere 
qui  n'a  qu'un  desir  vite  s'instruire.  Elle  sait  Hre  et  com- 
mence a  ecrire. 

Croyez  a  toute  ma  reconnaisance  et  veuillez  agreer  l'ex- 
pression   de  ma   sentiments  respectueux. 

Veuve  P.  Pontonnier. 


From  a  Somewhat  Overheated  Partisan. 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  November  17,  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut:  In  your  issue  of  November  4th — edi- 
torial, "The  Issue  and  the  Man" — commenting  on  presidential 
possibilities,  you  say:  "The  re-drawing  of  the  map  of  Europe, 
while  broadly  speaking  a  wholly  foreign  interest,  will  never- 
theless call  for  close  and  wise  attention,  probably  for  active 
:  participation  on  our  part."  And  further  down  you  say: 
"Then  there  will  come  the  re-writing  of  the  rules  of  war,  a 
matter  in  which  our  interest  will  be  one  of  the  gravest." 
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Let  us  suppose  the  United  States  does  take  part  in  "re- 
writing the  rules  of  war,"  and  your  nation  becomes  signatory 
of  these  new  rules.  When  war  next  breaks  out  what  will  the 
United  States  do  to  see  that  these  re-written  rules  are  en- 
forced? The  United  States  was  signatory  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  The  Hague  Convention.  If  the  re-written  rules 
of  war  are  violated  will  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  be 
the  same  as  it  was  when  The  Hague  rules  were  violated? 

I  refer  you  further  to  your  issue  of  October  28,  1916, 
"Vanity  Fair,"  page  2S4.  This  writer  comments  on  diamond 
sales  in  your  country  during  the  war.  He  states  that  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  was  an  instant  cessation  of 
diamond-buying.  He  goes  on  to  state  that  in  May,  1915,  sales 
of  these  gems  dropped  away  down  ;  but  your  people,  feeling 
the  great  need  of  diamonds  as  a  spring  tonic,  began  to  pur- 
chase freely,  so  that  in  May,  1916,  diamond  sales  jumped  to 
upwards  of  five  millions  of  dollars  greater  than  ever  before, 
except  in  1913,  when  an  increase  of  duties  was  pending. 
Now,  why  the  diamond  boom  in  May,  1916?  Your  writer, 
"Vanity  Fair,"  gives  the  reason.  He  says:  "The  effect  of 
the  war  orders  was  to  flood  the  country  with  money"  and  the 
United  States  citizen  was  "once  more  disposed  to  smile  on 
the  assurances  of  his  womenfolk  that  the  diamonds  they 
already  possessed  were  worn  and  shabby  and  must  be  re- 
placed." 

Now  your  "Vanity  Fair"  uses  the  word  flood  advisedly. 
Flood  is  the  word,  for  in  the  month  of  May,  1916,  the 
United  States  battleship  Prosperity,  "too  proud  to  fight,"  but 
crowded  with  diamond-bedecked  women,  was  sailing  on  the 
flood  of  blood  and  tears  and  woe  of  nations  battling  for 
freedom  and  civilization.  The  Prosperity  did  not  throw  out  a 
single  rope,  except  to  tie  it  around  more  war  orders.  The 
Prosperity  later  on  cruised  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  warning  the 
British  cruisers  off,  so  that  German  transatlantic  submarines 
might  dock  in  American  ports  and  load  contraband  of  war; 
and  but  for  these  same  British  cruisers  the  German  navy 
might  be  bombarding  your  coast  cities. 

Now  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
demnation of  your  government's  course  from  your  big  and 
best  men — Roosevelt,  Root,  Dr.  Elliott  of  Harvard,  Crabath, 
the  great  corporation  lawyer,  and  hosts  of  others — and  con- 
demnation from  the  most  influential  of  your  press,  you  have 
the  temerity  to  suggest  that  your  country  may  have  a  voice 
in  re-drawing  the  map  of  Europe,  that  is,  may  have  a  voice 
in  saying  who  shall  own  Heligoland  and  control  the  Kiel 
Canal,  may  have  a  voice  in  saying  whether  or  not  Russia 
shall  have  free  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea,  may  have  a  voice 
in  saying  whether  or  not  the  Turk  shall  be  driven  from  Eu- 
rope,  and  a  score  of  matters  such  as  these. 

What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  hoi}',  has  the  United 
States  done  to  earn  a  hearing?  Loaned  money  and  pro- 
vided munitions  of  war  at  huge  profits  used  to  buy  diamonds, 
Your  talk  about  re-drawing  the  map  of  Europe,  in  view  of 
your  Mexican  accomplishments,  is  enough  to  make  the  angels 
weep. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  and  reader  of  the  Argonaut  at 
intervals  for  twenty-eight  years.  It  is  a  high-class  paper, 
most  ably  edited,  with  high-class  contributions,  but  surely 
you  must  be  aware  that  since  this  war  began  the  feeling  of 
thinking  and  informed  British  people  towards  Americans  has 
undergone  a  change,  and  that  any  attempt  at  interference 
now  or  later  in  settling  this  war — in  re-drawing  maps  or 
rules — will  be  resented.  The  United  States  has  elected  to 
stay  out,  now  keep  out. 

If  I  can  understand  what  I  read,  such  has  been  intimated 
to  you  by  several  members  of  the  British  government,  and 
somewhat  forcibly  by  Lloyd-George,  the  biggest  man  today  in 
the  known  world.  The  British  Empire  went  into  this  war  un- 
prepared, and  up  to  this  day  is  paying  the  price  of  unpre- 
paredness.  There  is  hardly  a  home  (including  the  writer's) 
in  the  English-speaking  provinces  of  Canada  that  has  not 
paid,  or  will  not  pay  this  price — in  whole  or  in  part — in 
killed,  in  maimed,  in  nerve-wrecked,  broken-healthed  men. 
But  some  things  are  worse  than  war,  and  you  can  pay  too 
high  a  price  for  peace.  Your  government  has  elected  to  stay 
out  at  the  sacrifice  of  national  honor  and  national  soul.  That 
government  has  now  been  returned  by  your  people  and  the 
old  programme  of  "strict  accountability"  and  "watchful  wait- 
ing" is  endorsed. 

In  so  far  as  your  attitude  in  this  war  is  concerned,  un- 
biased history  will  write  you  down  a  sordid,  soulless,  shirking 
nation.  James  J.  Taylor. 
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Appreciation  from  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission. 

San  Francisco,  November  28,  1916. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  Once  more  the  San  Francisco  Fruit 
and  Flower  Mission  asks  you  to  thank  its  anonymous  friend, 
M.  R.-M.  F.,  for  his  very  generous  donation  of  fifty  dollars. 
This  annual  donation  has  become  a  regular  part  of  Thanks- 
giving at  the  Mission,  and  as  the  members  come  in  to  help 
pack  the  dinners  they  never  fail  to  ask :  "Have  we  heard 
from  M.  R.-M.  F.  this  year?"  And  they  never  are  disap- 
pointed. It  means  so  much  to  all  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  the  Mission  to  feel  that  we  have  a  friend  who  never  for- 
gets us.  We  hope  M.  R.-M.  F.  realizes  how  much  we  appre- 
ciate his — or  her — generosity,  and  how  grateful  we  are  for 
the   long-continued  interest  in  our  work. 

Very  sincerely,  Helen   S.   Lowenthal, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  war  may  be  ended — by 
a  defeat  of  Germany,  a  defeat  of  the  Allies,  or  a  compro- 
mise. The  neutral  world — as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  neutral  anywhere — is  divided  into  these 
three  camps,  and  now  we  see  a  marked  accentuation  of  the 
lines  that  divide  them  under  the  sudden  revival  of  peace  talk. 
The  origin  of  this  peace  talk  does  not  matter  much,  although 
we  may  suspect  that  it  comes  in  response  to  the  deft  pulling 
of  wires  in  high  places.  The  public  dearly  loves  to  believe 
that  it  initiates  and  inspires.  Of  course  it  does  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  It  obeys.  The  peace  talk  of  the  moment 
was  ordained  by  those  who  wish  to  seem  to  be  urged  or 
compelled  to  do  what  they  want  to  do,  and  even  what  they 
must  do.  

Let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  causes  that  seem  to  justify 
the  pacific  hopes  of  the  moment.  It  is  undeniable  that  there 
is  a  certain  new  disposition  to  talk  rather  than  to  fight,  a 
momentary  willingness  to  explain  away  misunderstandings, 
and  this  would  certainly  be  much  more  marked  than  it  is  but 
for  the  fear  that  it  will  be  translated  into  confessions  of 
weakness.  Perhaps  the  most  suggestive  of  these  causes  for 
hope  is  the  reminder  of  the  German  chancellor  that  he  has 
never  avowed  any  intention  to  annex  Belgium.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  never  avowed  any  intention  not  to  annex  Belgium, 
and  he  does  not  do  so  now,  but  this  is  a  day  of  small  mercies 
and  of  the  catching  at  straws.  Let  it  stand  for  whatever  it 
may  be  worth.  At  least  it  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  to  -be  estimated  in  the  light  of  the  expectations  of 
the  German  public,  which  would  certainly  not  have  tolerated 
such   a    statement    a   year   ago. 


Although  Venice  is  a  centre  for  tourist  trade  in  coral 
and  shell  cameos,  coral  itself  is  neither  gathered  nor 
worked  there.  The  manufacture  is  confined  to  Torre 
del  Greco.  Polishing  coral  in  quantities  is  an  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  work.  It  is  placed  in  a  small  bag 
of  strong,  raw  linen  together  with  crushed  pumice 
stone  and  the  bag  is  shaken  in  a  special  tube  with  a 
hole  for  drainage  under  a  small  column  of  water. 
When  the  coral  is  well  pumicated  it  is  washed  and 
passed  into  a  clean  bag.  Instead  of  the  pumice  the 
so-called  "pulimento"  (red  or  white)  is  used,  and  the 
former  operation  is  repeated,  first  without  water,  then 
with  a  little,  and  finally  with  much  water,  when  the 
coral  has  become  brilliant.  What  the  "pulimento"  is 
the  inhabitants  of  Terro  del  Greco,  while  so  proud  and 
jealous  of  their  industry,  have  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  find  out,  as  indeed  what  the  "acqua  ossigenata" 
(hydrogen  peroxide)  is,  which  is  used  to  change  the 
color  of  the  coral,  black  when  extracted  from  the  sea, 
to  red.  As  for  the  "pulimento,"  it  is  not  different  from 
that  which  the  jewelers  use  to  polish  precious  stones. 

Collapsible  towers,  adopted  by  the  German  army  for 
searchlights  and  wireless  telegraphy,  are  so  light  and 
compact  that  two  men  can  carry  a  tower  that  extends 
to  160  feet. 


The  next  event  in  order  of  importance  is  the  speech  by 
Count  Apponyi,  the  Hungarian  statesman.  Hungary,  says  the 
count,  is  ready  for  peace,  and  so  is  Austria,  and  he  believes 
that  peace  will  come  with  the  conquest  of  Roumania.  And 
since  Count  Apponyi  quotes  from  various  Allied  statesmen  in 
support  of  his  view,  we  may  include  their  pacific  utterances 
in  the  present  survey.  Thus  we  have  the  exchange  of  views 
between  Viscount  Grey  and  the  German  chancellor  as  to  the 
true  significance  of  the  Russian  mobilization,  and  Viscount 
Grey's  wish  that  it  might  be  made  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion. Mr.  Asquith  expressed  himself  in  a  somewhat  similar 
way.  Lord  Bryce  has  denied  any  intention  among  the  Allies 
to  crush  Germany,  and  of  course  no  Allied  statesman  has  ever 
said  such  a  thing  or  thought  it.  And  now  Viscount  Grey 
makes  the  bare  statement  that  any  proposals  from  Germany 
will  receive  the  full  attention  that  they  merit.  The  French 
premier,  M.  Briand,  has  also  added  his  quota  to  what  we 
should  like  to  consider  as  olive  branches.  Taken  altogether, 
we  must  confess  that  it  is  rather  a  beggarly  showing.  Noth- 
ing but  dire  necessity  gives  it  any  significance  whatever.  The 
total  value  of  these  statements  is  to  be  found,  not  in  their 
content,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  should  have  been  made  at 
all.  

In  order  to  understand  the  true  inwardness  of  the  situation 
let  us  suppose  that  the  responsible  statesmen  of  Europe  were 
gathered  around  a  conference  board.  The  Koelnische  Zeitung 
is  allowed  by  the  German  censor  to  believe  that  this  is  a 
possibility  and  that  such  a  conference  may  be  called  without 
cessation  of  hostilities.  For  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
Allies  will  not  consent  to  an  armistice  short  of  a  declaration 
of  peace  so  long  as  they  have  their  present  preponderance  in 
munitions  and  artillery.  Let  us  ask,  then,  what  would  be  the 
irreducible  minima  that  these   statesmen  would  demand. 


First  and  foremost  would  come  the  complete  political 
restoration  of  Belgium  and  the  removal  of  every  trace  of 
German  occupation  and  influence.  The  material  rehabilita- 
tion of  Belgium  is  of  course  out  of  the  question.  There  is 
not  money  enough  in  the  world  to  do  it.  But  the  political 
restoration  of  Belgium  has  been  pledged  up  to  the  hilt,  not  by 
some  of  the  Allies,  but  by  all  of  them,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Portugal  and  Japan.  If  any  obligation  can  be 
said  to  have  any  sanctity  then  this  has.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  extent  of  the  German  evacuation  of  Bel- 
gium, material  and  moral,  could  even  be  a  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. We  may  deplore  such  a  rigidity  according  to  our 
respective  sympathies,  but  facts  must  be  faced,  and  this  is 
a  fact,  like  the  sunrise.  But  the  Allied  pledges  to  Serbia 
are  almost  as  definite.  The  complete  restoration  of  Serbia 
would  be  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  Allied  demands.  To  recede 
one  hair's  breadth  from  these  claims  on  behalf  of  Belgium 
and  Serbia  would  be  a  confession  of  utter  defeat.  And  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  these  demands  would  meet  with  the  instant 
non  possumus  of  Germany.  Control  of  Serbia,  at  least,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  German  hopes  of  trade  dominance  in 
the  East.  We  seem  already  to  have  reached  a  blank  impasse, 
one  that  can  be  broken,  not  by  the  forces  of  argument,  but 
only  by  the  forces  of  artillery.  Germany  at  the  present  time 
would  certainly  demand  at  least  some  sort  of  commercial 
priority,  right-of-way,  surveillance,  or  direction  of  the  com- 
mercial status  of  Belgium.  The  Allies  would  deny  that  claim 
or  any  suspicion  or  vestige  of  it.  They  would  refuse  even 
to    discuss   it. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  If  France  is  pledged  to  the 
restoration  of  Belgium  and  Serbia,  how  much  more  is  she 
pledged  to  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine?  It  has  been 
the  one  continuing  dream  of  the  national  life  for  forty  year-. 
It  was  the  one  pulsating  hope  that  animated  her  hear 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  What  would  be  the  fate  < 
French    statesman    who    should    dare    even    to    discuss    ; 
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question  at  a  peace  meeting?  And  we  may  ask  also  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  a  German  statesman  who  would  discuss 
it  ?  Here  we  find  a  gulf  so  impassable,  so  apparently  un- 
bridgeable, that  It  has  been  barely  mentioned.  Here  at  least 
compromise  has  been  unthinkable.  Here  at  least  is  a  problem 
to  be  solved  only  by  utter  defeat  upon  one  side  or  the  other. 
To  talk  about  a  popular  vote  of  the  people  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  is  to  show  one's  self  opaque  to  sentiment  and  un- 
willing to  accredit  to  other  nations  a  patriotism  like  unto  our 
own.  For  how  should  we  feel  if  California,  for  example, 
had  been  snatched  from  us  by  the  Japanese  forty  years  ago 
and  held  ever  since,  and  with  the  added  complication  of 
Japanese  ownership  centuries  back?  Should  we  talk  of 
compromise  or  votes?  Of  course  we  should  not.  If  a  con- 
ference should  be  held  at  the  present  day  and  the  question 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  should  be  first  on  the  agenda  there  would 
be  about  five  minutes  of  fierce  defiance  between  France  and 
Germany  and  the  conference  would  come  to  an  end  then  and 
there.  Those  who  talk  thus  emotionally  about  compromises 
have  what  may  be  respectfully  described  as  the  Jane  Addams 
sort  of  mind,  the  kind  of  intelligence  that  compares  Europe 
at  war  with  a  quarrel  among  schoolboys,  to  be  settled  by  a 
few  kind  words  all  round  and  a  lofty  recommendation  to 
kiss  and  be  friends.  What  should  we  have  thought  if  a  few 
ladies  and  clergymen  and  professors  from  Europe  had  ad- 
dressed us  in  similar  tone  before  Gettysburg?  Rightly  or 
wrongly  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  all  of  the  European 
belligerents  believe  that  their  cause  is  a  sacred  one  and  that 
their  lives  will  not  be  worth  living  if  they  lose  it.  Nations 
do  not  compromise  on  what  they  hold  to  be  essentials. 


And  how  about  Russia?  Here  once  more  we  seem  to  have 
a  case  of  an  irresistible  mass  that  meets  an  immovable  body. 
Constantinople  has  undoubtedly  been  promised  to  Russia,  and 
Russia's  colossal  intention  to  reach  warm  water  dates  from 
Peter  the  Great.  For  some  insoluble  reason  Europe  has  been 
resolved  to  thwart  this  ambition,  which  has  already  produced 
four  great  wars.  The  Crimean  war  was  fought  to  keep  Russia 
back  from  the  southern  seas.  The  Russo-Turkish  war,  osten- 
sibly for  the  relief  of  the  Balkan  peoples,  was  actually  waged 
to  the  same  end.  Then  Russia  reached  across  the  Pacific 
only  to  find  that  her  way  was  once  more  barred  by  Eng- 
land's ally,  Japan.  And  now  here  is  the  fourth  great  war, 
greater  than  any  of  the  others,  and  at  last  Russia  believes 
that  the  prize  is  within  her  grasp.  Will  it  be  possible  tc 
argue  her  out  of  that  conviction,  to  compromise  her  out  of  it, 
to  terrify  her  out  of  it  ?  Russia  has  now  solemnly  denied 
that  she  has  any  intention  to  seek  a  separate  peace.  Of 
course  she  has  no  such  intention.  Only  fools  thought  that 
she  had.  Russia  is  fighting  for  Constantinople  and  for  open 
ports.  She  is  fighting  for  the  home  and  the  birthplace  of 
her  faith.  And  with  Russia  in  Constantinople  what  becomes 
of  the  German  hope  for  the  control  of  the  international  rail- 
road from  Berlin  to  Bagdad  ?  Now  this  is  no  attempt  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  the  issue,  but  only  to  state  what  that 
issue  is  in  some  of  its  larger  aspects.  If  Germany  surrenders 
the  control  of  the  route  to  the  east  by  allowing  Russia  to 
occupy  Constantinople,  then  Germany  is  beaten.  If  Russia 
surrenders  her  hopes  of  Constantinople,  then  Russia  is  beaten, 
and  she  has  fought  for  nothing,  and  for  less  than  nothing. 
Once  more  we  seem  to  face  an  irreconcilable  issue,  an  issue 
not  susceptible  even  of  discussion  at  a  peace  board  except  by 
a  conqueror  to  the  conquered.  And  here  we  see  the  weak- 
ness of  Count  Apponyi's  contention.  He  assumes  that  the 
conquest  of  Roumania  will  convince  the  Allies  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  efforts.  But  suppose  its  effect  is  to  add 
Roumania  to  the  list  of  debts  that  the  Allies  are  in  honor 
bound  to  pay.  Suppose  its  effect  is  to  redouble  the  efforts  of 
Russia  and  of  her  consorts  to  prevent  German  influence  over 
the  Bagdad  line.  And  this  seems  by  far  the  more  probable 
alternative.  Here  we  have  one  of  those  radical  differences 
in  reasoning  processes  that  have  so  far  made  the  outlook- 
seem  so  hopeless.  The  military  experts  in  Berlin  tell  us  now 
that  the  war  will  end  with  the  conquest  of  Roumania.  They 
say  that  its  moral  effect  will  be  one  of  profound  discourage- 
ment. Of  course  it  will  have  no  such  effect,  at  least  not  on 
the  Anglo-Saxon  brain,  which — if  we  like — we  may  say  is  too 
thick  to  be  susceptible  to  "moral  effects.-'  The  conquest  of 
Roumania  is  far  more  likely  to  result  in  a  new  and  a  more 
savage  phase  of  war,  with  new  pledges,  new  resolves,  and 
new  animosities.  The  Allies  will  regard  it  as  a  fresh  provo- 
cation, a  new  incentive.  It  will  be  one  more  country  whose 
complete  evacuation  they  will  demand  as  a  preliminary  to, 
and  not  as  a  result  of,  a  peace  conference. 


And  how  about  Italy  ?  Italy,  it  may  be  said,  was  prom- 
ised before  the  war  all  that  she  went  to  war  to  obtain.  That 
is  largely  true,  but  the  promise  was  not  to  take  effect  until 
after  the  war  was  over,  and  it  was  conditional,  first  upon 
the  Teutons  winning  the  war,  and  secondly  upon  their  willing- 
ness to  keep  their  promises.  Is  Austria  still  willing  to  sur- 
render the  Trentino  and  Italia  Irridenta?  Perhaps  she  is, 
and  so  we  may  regard  the  Italian  question  as  one  that  would 
be  hopeful  of  compromise.  But  there  is  still  the  question  of 
Turkey.  Is  she  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Europe  as  a  sort 
of  keeper  of  the  eastern  gate  for  Germany?  And  there  is 
Bulgaria.  Only  a  few  days  ago  Russia  committed  herself  to 
a  solemn  resolve  to  punish  Bulgaria,  and  this  certainly  did 
not  look  very  hopeful  for  peace.  Nor  does  the  change  in 
tb-  Russian  government  that  was  announced  last  week.  It  is 
a  change  that  places  the  Slav  war  party  in  full  control,  and 
that  deposes  whatever  remnants  of  German  influence  still  re- 
tained in  official  circles.  With  even,'  desire  to  discern  peace 
..t  the  horizon  as  a  result  of  compromises  it  is  hard  to  see 
w.iat   does   not   exist.     We   are   somewhat   in   the   position   of 


the  mariner  who  "'saw  no  ship  upon  the  sea  because  no  ship 
was  there."  

The  nations,  we  are  told,  are  all  longing  for  peace  and 
that  where  there  is  so  great  a  will  there  must  be  also  a  way. 
Of  course  they  are  all  longing  for  peace,  but  are  they  longing 
for  the  kind  of  peace  that  will  leave  the  issues  unsettled? 
We  may  doubt  it.  Count  Apponyi,  enumerating  the  states- 
men who  have  said  pacific  things,  pointedly  excludes  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  Once  more  we  have  "Hamlet"  without  the 
Prince  of  Denmark.  For  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can  not  be  ex- 
cluded, and  it  is  only  three  weeks  ago  that  he  carefully 
elaborated  the  assertion  that  offers  of  mediation  would  be 
considered  as  unfriendly  acts.  And  Mr.  Asquith  crossed  his 
t's  and  dotted  his  i's  within  forty-eight  hours.  That  was 
at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Gerard  was  on  his  way  from  Berlin, 
undoubtedly  with  some  sort  of  peace  project  in  his  mind, 
whether  inspired  or  uninspired.  Now  we  may  deplore  what 
Mr.  George  said  and  what  Mr.  Asquith  said,  but  unfortu- 
nately that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they  said  it.  And 
what  they  said  was  of  the  irreconcilable  kind.  Speaking  for 
their  own  country,  they  said  that  the  British  armies  had 
been  the  anvil  for  over  two  years,  that  now  at  last  they  had 
the  chance  to  become  the  hammer  and  that  there  could  be 
no  consideration  of  any  terms  short  of  victorious  terms. 
Now  we  may  say  if  we  like  that  a  large  percentage  of  this 
was  bluff.  But  we  must  still  face  the  stern  fact  that  the 
Allied  pledges  to  Belgium  and  Serbia,  the  French  resolve  to 
recover  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  Russian  determination  to 
occupy  Constantinople,  are  not  of  the  kind  to  be  compromised 
whether  we  look  at  them  from  the  Allied  point  of  view  or 
from  the  German.  Compromise  is  unthinkable,  except  to 
shallow   minds   of   the   "kiss-and-make-friends"   type. 


Europe,  we  are  told,  must  be  forced  into  peace  by  the 
financial  strain.  She  must  compromise  or  be  bankrupted. 
Let  us  take  these  assurances  cum  grano  salis,  no  matter 
how  high  the  financial  authority  upon  which  they  rest. 
It  was  high  financial  authority  that  assured  us  that 
there  could  never  be  another  large  war.  The  high  finan- 
cial authorities  told  us  in  1915  that  no  more  money  could 
be  raised  after  the  end  of  that  year.  A  year  after  the  war 
began  we  were  told  by  the  German  finance  minister  that  the 
cost  to  all  the  powers  was  $75,000,000  a  day.  That  was  be- 
fore the  Balkan  campaign.  It  is  probably  $100,000,000  a  day 
now.  The  Napoleonic  wars  cost  England  alone  $2,000,000  a 
day,  while  the  present  war  is  costing  her  at  least  $25,000,000 
a  day.  But  this  is  nearly  compensated  for  by  her  increase 
in  wealth.  Great  Britain  is  not  paying  more  in  proportion  to 
her  wealth,  or  hardly  more,  than  in  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  know  quite  what  wealth 
is.  Wealth  is  property,  and  estimates  of  the  capital  value 
of  national  property  are  always  too  small.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  war  taxes  are  being  paid  without  any 
extraordinary  hardships  or  difficulties,  and  we  find  also  that 
the  loans  are  fully  subscribed.  Great  Britain  and  France  are 
not  only  paying  their  expenses,  but  they  are  lending  money 
freely  to  their  allies.  In  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  Eng- 
lnad  loaned  $3,000,000,000  and  France  loaned  $800,000,000. 
The  whole  debt  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  was 
about  equal  to  one  year's  total  income  of  her  people.  The 
German  and  Austrian  loans  have  been  markedly  successful. 
The  people  can  find  the  money.  A  Vienna  financial  corre- 
spondent, writing  in  1915,  says:  "No  journeys  are  under- 
taken.     Nobody   builds  himself   a   house   or   lays   out   a  park." 


The  outlook  therefore  is  not  a  promising  one  for  peace 
by  compromise.  There  are  too  many  undebatable  problems, 
too  many  questions  that  admit  of  no  give  and  take,  too  many 
ancient  quarrels  that  must  now  be  stilled  and  not  merely 
tinkered  with.  Wars,  we  may  remember,  have  never  yet  been 
settled  by  compromise  or  arbitration  except  where  strong 
nations  have  enforced  peace  upon  much  weaker  ones.  Wars 
come  to  an  end  by  surrender  and  by  a  confession  of  defeat. 
In  the  long  run  there  can  be  no  deadlocks  nor  general  ex- 
haustion. This  war,  like  all  other  wars,  will  end  by  conquest, 
and  perhaps  in  no  other  way  can  there  be  a  guaranty  of 
enduring  peace.  The  victor  may  throw  a  few  crumbs  to  the 
vanquished  for  the  sake  of  appearances  and  as  a  sop  to  the 
neutral  conscience,  but  they  will  be  very  small  crumbs.  Neu- 
tral nations  that  try  to  be  peacemakers  without  a  definite 
invitation  to  assume  that  role  are  more  likely  to  throw  oil 
upon  the  flames  than  water.  They  are  more  likely  to  arouse 
new  and  more  bitter  resentments  than  to   allay  the  old  ones. 

Sax   Francisco,   November  28,    1916.  Sidney   Coryn. 


The  pheasant  farms  of  South  China  are  among  the 
show-places  of  that  part  of  the  country.  One  of  them 
alone  raises  in  the  neighborhood  of  200.000  birds  a 
year,  while  the  total  output  is  estimated  to  be  in  ex- 
cess of  300,000,  and  may  be  much  larger.  The  farming 
includes  both  the  golden  and  the  silver  pheasants.  The 
golden  are  the  more  common  birds,  but  there  is  com- 
paratively little  difference  in  the  demand  for  either  of 
the  two  varieties.  The  birds  are  raised  much  as  ordi- 
nary fowls.  Most  of  the  birds  are  killed  about  the 
Chinese  Xew  Year  and  are  used  for  food  during  the 
festival  season,  though  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
them  at  all  times.     The  skins  and  feathers  are  exported. 


The  volume  of  the  saline  matter  in  the  ocean  is  a 
little  more  than  4,800,000  cubic  miles,  or.  according  to 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  enough  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the 
United  States  to  a  depth  of  8500  feet. 


PRIVATE  GASPARD. 


A  Cheerful  Scamp  Whose    Return    to    the    Front  Ended  in 
Immediate  Disaster. 


(Gaspard,  recovered  from  his  wound,  returns  to  the  colors, 
and  with  a  squad  of  recruits  has  just  arrived  at  the  front 
He  and  his  comrades  find  themselves  quartered  with  a  com- 
pany of  regulars  in  a  dug-out.) 

The  sergeant,  who  had  gone  out  for  awhile,  came 
down  the  ladder  again  and  said: 

"Up.  men !     Reinforcements  are  needed." 

'■Where?" 

"Where  do  you  think?     Out  in  front,  of  course." 

Murmurs  of  discontent  and  complaints  were  heard 
on  all  sides,  and  protests  came  from  almost  all  the 
men,  "I  am  sick."    .     .     .    "So  am  I."  "I'm  I 

not  going  to  move."    .     .     .    "I'll  wait  for  them  here."  I 

But  despite  their  protests  all  of  them  got  ready,  | 
and  still  murmuring  and  cursing  each  other  they  ( 
crawled  up  the  ladder  out  into  the  fresh  air. 

"But  we,"  said  Gaspard.  "we  just  got  here.  Surely; 
they  don't  expect  us  to  go." 

"Why,  of  course  not,"  said  the  sergeant.  "You're  | 
going  to  be  exempted  and  live  on  your  income." 

"I'm  not  talking  about  that.  But  we've  had  nothing  \ 
to  eat." 

"Come  on,  and  get  a  move  on,"  said  the  sergeant.  M 
"I  suppose  you're  one  of  those  slackers  who  are  tool 
proud  to  fight." 

"What!"  shouted  Gaspard.  "Just  repeat  that  .  .  II 
because  you  know  your  rank  doesn't  bother  me  .  .  11 
just  repeat  it !" 

"Wei!,  then,  what  are  you  kicking  about?" 

"I  am  not  kicking.  All  I  want  is  something  tol 
eat." 

"I  haven't  got  anything  to  give  you  to  eat.  Would  i 
you  like  to  chew  my  shoulder-straps?" 

"Go  on!     Don't  try  to  imitate  the  adjutant." 

"What  did  you  say?  .  .  .  Just  be  careful,  friend. I 
because  you  know  I  don't  give  a  damn  if  you  are  a: 
Parisian.    .     .     ." 

A   tremendous   explosion   interrupted   the   discussion. 

It  was  what  the  French  troops  called  a  "marmite" 
and  the  English  a  "Jack  Johnson,"  an  enormous  Ger- 
man shell  exploding  only  a  few  yards  away.  Gaspard 
was  almost  pleased  to  hear  evidence  of  real  warfare 
once  again  at  close  range,  but  Mousse,  who  was  climb- 
ing up  the  ladder  at  the  time,  remained  motionless 
for  a  moment,  deeply  shocked  by  the  violence  of  the 
explosion. 

Up  above,  however,  the  men  were  not  in  the  slightest 
impressed.     Many  of  them  were  filling  their  pipes. 

"Forward,"  said  the  sergeant. 

There  were  about  fifty  in  number,  each  one  equipped: 
with  a  spade.  They  formed  in  fours  as  best  they  coulf 
and  marched  along  slowly  through  the  mud. 

Bang !  .  .  .  Bang !  .  .  .  The  big  guns  went  on} 
and  fifty  yards  in  front  of  the  men  the  road  was  blown 
up  in  its  full  width  by  a  shell. 

"We  are  in  for  it  this  time,"  said  Gaspard,  adding 
"Poor  mother,  if  you  could  only  see  your  son!" 

They  turned  into  a  field  where  their  feet  sank  in 
the  mud  to  the  ankles  and  they  went  down  through 
a  narrow  excavation  where  the  mud  was  knee  deep. 
The  passage  was  so  narrow  that  the  men's  rifles  and 
haversacks  impeded  them  in  their  march. 

"My  rifle  is  caked  with  mud,"  said  Gaspard. 

"Damn  that  kepi !"  exclaimed  Mousse,  fishing  his 
cap  out  of  a  pool  of  water. 

"Get  a  move  on  there  in  front!"  shouted  the  menj 
in  the  rear  of  the  column. 

It  was  easier  said  than  done.  They  were  havin 
a  terrible  time  extricating  their  feet  from  the  mu< 
into  which  they  were  sinking  deeper  at  each  step.l 
Slipping,  stumbling,  falling,  they  crawled  along;  the 
found  no  assistance  in  holding  on  to  the  sides  of  tfl 
trench,  for  the  mud  was  just  as  soft  there.  At  ever 
other  step  their  rifles  would  fall  to  the  ground  an 
they  would  pick  them  up  covered  with  mud.  In  lea 
than  five  minutes  the  men  were  caked  with  dirt  fron 
head  to  foot,  and  these  fifty  soldiers,  marching  on 
by  one  under  these  disheartening  conditions,  seeme 
to  be  fighting  to  prevent  the  earth  from  closing  up 
over  their  heads.  Like  human  beings  caught  in  quick- 
sand, they  went  on,  fighting  for  every  step  like  men 
buried  alive,  making  desperate  efforts  to  reach  one 
more  solid  ground. 

At  the  end  of  this  passage  they  came  out  into  what 
was  once  a  small  wood,  but  there  was  nothing  left 
except  tree  trunks  and  dead  branches,  which,  how- 
ever, offered  sufficient  shelter  to  enable  the  men  tc 
step  out  into  the  fresh  air. 

They  had  hardly  had  time  to  get  out  before  they 
passed  a  company  of  men  coming  from  the  trenche 
who  presented  a  pitiful  sight.  They  were  gray  with 
mud  and  dirt  and  seemed  to  be  awakening  after  some 
horrible  nightmare.  They,  too,  carried  spades,  and 
the  other  parts  of  their  equipment  were  caked  with 
mud.  They  came  from  a  field  where  a  long  row  of 
crosses  could  be  seen,  each  one  surmounted  by  a  red 
kepi.  The  appearance  of  the  men  was  so  tragic  that 
one  could  almost  have  believed  that  they  were  the 
dead  men  who  had  just  been  relieved  and  had  risen 
from  their  graves. 
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Gaspard   was   deeply   moved   and   could   not   refrain 

from  uttering  an  exclamation  of  surprise  mingled  with 

terror. 

Mousse  was  too  much  out  of  breath  to  say  a  word. 

The   soft,   muddy   ground   suddenly  opened   up   into 

a  large  pool  filled  with  yellowish  water. 

"Fill  your  water  bottles,"  ordered  the  sergeant. 
"What?"  queried  Gaspard. 

The  other  soldiers  were  greatly  amused  at  Gaspard's 
surprise.  A  tall  bearded  chap  standing  close  to  him 
said: 

"Perhaps    the    baron    is    used    to    drinking    filtered 
water." 
"Go  to  thunder!"  said  Gaspard  furiously. 
He  dipped  his  water  bottle  into  the  pool  and  Mousse 
did  the  same. 

Mousse  was  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  was  hap- 
pening to  himself.  He  no  longer  felt  sleepy,  as  was 
his  custom  while  living  in  the  barracks,  but  his  muscles 
seemed  to  be  giving  way  and  he  felt  certain  that  he 
was  marching  on  to  death.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
was  enough  there  to  give  every  man  the  same  impres- 
sion, with  the  wintry  weather,  the  fog  and  the  deep 
sticky  mud  which  covered  everything.  Mud  every- 
where, on  their  clothes,  their  hands,  their  faces,  and, 
seemingly,  almost  in  their  souls. 

When  they  entered  another  communicating  trench, 
which  was  to  bring  them  right  up  to  the  front  line 
of  intrenchments,  Mousse  felt  that  he  was  now  going 
into  a  depth  from  which  he  would  never  emerge. 
Water  was  trickling  through  his  boots  and  his  feet 
were  freezing.  At  his  side  all  he  ever  heard  from 
Gaspard  was  an  occasional  oath. 

The  trench  in  which  they  stopped  and  over  the  top 
of  which  bullets  were  flying  was  no  better  than  the 
one  through  which  they  had  just  passed.  It  was  just 
as  exposed,  just  as  wet  and  just  as  muddy.  The  para 
pet,  however,  was  of  stone  and  there  was  a  row  of 
primitive  benches  cut  in  the  earth.  The  men  sat  down 
their  feet  soaking  in  water,  and  remained  silent  for 
awhile. 

Gaspard  was  seated  between  Mousse  and  the  big 
toothless  soldier,  who  never  lost  a  chance  of  making 
fun  of  his  neighbor. 

Two  men  had  been  designated  as  lookouts.  The 
others  smoked  and  yawned  on  their  seats,  their  back 
turned  toward  the  enemy;  some  were  chewing  bread 
crusts  which  they  had  extricated  from  their  bags  with 
their  muddy  hands. 

t  A  shell  fell  near  by,  but  no  explosion  was  heard 
and  it  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  Gaspard  was 
resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  holding  his  head  with 
both  hands. 

Mousse,  after  manicuring  his  nails  with  a  pen-knife, 
I  took  from  his  coat  pocket  a  sheet  of  paper  and  pencil 
and  began  to  write  feverishly: 
Gaspard  looked  at  him  and  said: 
"What  are  you  doing?    Writing?" 
»  "Yes.     It's  for  you." 
"For  me?" 

"Yes,   listen.     ...     I  have  an  idea  that  I'm  not 
going  to  get  out  of  this." 
"Ah !" 

"So  I'm  going  to  ask  you,  if  you  get  away,  to  put 
it  in  your  pocket  and  deliver  it  at  the  address  indi- 
cated in  Paris." 
"Is  it  for  your  sweetheart?" 
"No.    .     .     .    It's  for  a  friend." 
"Ah !" 

"It's  a  little  literary   problem  which   I   am   anxious 
to  settle — in  regard  to  an  edition  of  Sophocles." 
"Of  what?" 

"Well,  it  wouldn't  be  of  any  interest  to  you." 
"Why  not?     I'm  not  a  fool." 
"I  didn't  say  you  were." 
"Well,  all  right.     Good-night!" 

Before  turning  his  back  to  his  friend  he  took  the 

paper  and  slipped  it  in  the  lining  of  his  cap,  where 

he   already   carried   the   photograph   of  his   little   boy. 

On   the   other   side   the  toothless   soldier   was   sighing 

iwith  his  mouth  full  of  bread. 

"What  worries  me    ...    is  my  house.    .     .    ." 
Another   shell   exploded.      Gaspard   raised   his   head 
and  asked  his  neighbor,  "What's  the  trouble  with  your 
house?    Isn't  your  wife  there?" 

"Yes,  she's  there,  all  right,  but  she's  only  a  woman. 
She  doesn't  know.    ..." 
"Doesn't  know  what?" 
"She  doesn't  know  anything." 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  she  just  wrote  to  me  that  old  Father  Pla- 
cide  charged  her  forty  sous  when  she  brought  him 
our  cow." 

"What  did  she  bring  your  cow  to  him  for  ?" 
"What  do  you  think?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  were  thinking  of  giving  me 
that  money,"  said  Gaspard. 

"To  you?     Yes,  you  bet!     That's  just  what  I  am 
thinking  of.    .     .     .    And  my  poor  horses — I  wonder 
how  they  are." 
"Your  horses?" 

"Yes;  all  kinds  of  things  might  have  happened  to 
them  in  my  absence." 

"Well,  what  the  thunder  do  I  care !"  shouted  Gas- 
pard, who  was  getting  tired  of  the  other's  drivel. 


"Yes,  you're  like  all  the  others.  Some  day  you'll 
find  out  that  a  hundred  sous  make  five  francs." 

"Well,   I  know  right  now  that  a  miser  is  a  damn 
fool." 
Turning  to  Mousse,  Gaspard  added: 
"A  fine  lot  these  farmers  from  Normandy  !     All  they 
think  of  is  money." 

He  followed  this  up  with  a  violent  oath  while  stamp- 
ing his  feet  to  drive  away  the  cold. 

Bullets  and  shells  kept  flying  over  their  heads  as 
the  time  went  slowly  by  in  this  terrible  period  when 
men,  suffering  and  miserable,  awaited  their  fate.  In 
their  minds  they  had  confused  memories  of  their 
homes  and  those  they  loved,  but  their  flesh  was  frozen 
and  stiff,  and  not  one  knew  just  why  they  were  asked 
to  suffer,  freeze,  and  die  .  .  .  but  all  were  willing, 
to  the  last  man,  and  prepared  to  obey  every  order. 

A  misty  winter  day  is  in  itself  extremely  monoto- 
nous, but  night  for  that  very  reason  has  no  terrors. 
Gaspard  covered  his  head  with  his  damp  blanket,  and 
Mousse,  who  was  so  cold  that  he  was  trembling  all 
over,  cuddled  himself  close  to  his  friend.  ...  In 
the  trenches  there  is  just  as  much  life  at  night  as 
during  the  day.  The  men  asleep  snore  and  whine, 
crowding  themselves  against  each  other  to  keep  warm. 
They  hold  each  other  tight  in  a  tender  and  sincere 
spirit  of  fraternity,  not  only  to  keep  themselves  warm 
by  the  contact  of  their  bodies,  but  also  to  keep  up 
each  other's  spirits  and  drive  away  as  much  as  possible 
all  black  thoughts. 

The  most  sinister  hour,  more  so  than  all  the  shadows 
of  the  night,  is  the  break  of  dawn.  At  that  hour  no 
one  is  surprised  to  die ;  it  seems  as  though  the  veil 
of  death  were  already  about  you.  With  empty  stom- 
achs and  trembling  lips  the  men  receive  the  order  to  be 
ready  for  the  attack,  with  their  bayonets  in  place. 
The  contact  of  the  fingers  with  the  white  steel  gives 
the  men  a  new  chill,  while  the  bayonets  shine 
lugubriously  in  the  cold  morning  air. 

Mousse  remained  silent ;  he  was  thinking  that  in 
jumping  out  of  the  trench  he  would  probably  enter 
with  one  leap  into  another  world.  Gaspard,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  no  such  thought.  He  was  pulling 
at  his  mustache  and  repeating  his  eternal,  "  'Cre  bon 
Dieu!" 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  out  of  a  trench,  par- 
ticularly when  a  man  believes  that  he  is  living  the 
last  minute  of  his  life.  There  is  compensation,  how- 
ever, in  the  pleasant  surprise  of  no  longer  being  buried 
under  the  earth.  Each  man  finds  that  he  is  taller 
than  he  thought  he  was  and,  with  their  hands  tightly 
closed  around  their  rifles,  they  march  on  bravely, 
watching  the  bullets  fly  by.  The  death-dealing  missiles 
arrive  suddenly,  sweeping  through  the  air,  and  some 
of  the  men  drop  to  the  ground  without  a  cry.  When 
they  fall  forward  their  bodies  are  often  stopped  by 
their  rifles,  which,  falling  ahead  of  them,  stick  into  the 
ground  and  support  them.  And  the  bodies  of  these 
poor  unfortunates  remain  in  this  tragic  position,  dead, 
but  almost  standing  upright,  horrible  to  the  eye,  as  are 
all  bodies  of  the  dead. 

As  soon  as  the  bullets  began  to  come  along  Mousse 
said  to  Gaspard: 

"You  won't  forget  about  my  letter?" 
Shells  began  to  explode  all  around  them  a  few  sec- 
onds later. 

The  enemy  was  only  three  hundred  meters  away. 
The  Germans  could  be  seen  coming  out  of  the  earth 
in  small  groups  of  men  who  seemed  to  be  moving 
sections  of  a  wall.  They  were  soon  to  be  face  to 
face,  and  the  Frenchmen,  despite  the  fast  flying  bul- 
lets, stepped  closer  to  each  other. 

The  German  wall  was  coming  nearer  and  seemed 
to  be  growing  darker  and  darker  as  it  approached. 
Gaps  were  opened  from  time  to  time  by  the  French 
fire,  but  they  were  quickly  filled.  The  spiked  helmets 
could  now  be  seen.  No  more  shots  were  fired  and 
the  men  kept  on  advancing  against  each  other,  bravely, 
without  a  word,  without  a  cry.  .  .  .  When  the  two 
bodies  of  men  were  separated  only  by  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  meters  they  changed  their  directions,  as 
though  they  had  received  orders  from  above;  one 
turned  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  they  were  both  animated  by  a  mutual  agree- 
ment not  to  meet  face  to  face,  or  possibly  by  mutual 
terror.  They  were  like  two  dogs  turning  around  each 
other  before  beginning  to  fight. 

In   the  midst  of  this   tragic  calm,   however,   a   new 

rain    of   shells   came    along,    rending,    mutilating,    and 

tearing  away  parts  of  the  field  and  parts  of  the  men. 

One  of  the  shells  threw  both  Gaspard  and  Mousse 

to  the  ground. 

When  the  thick  cloud  of  black  and  suffocating  smoke 
had  rolled  away  Gaspard,  stupefied,  tried  to  stand  up, 
but  fell  back  with  a  cry  of  pain. 
"Oh!    .     .     .    my  leg!    .     .     .    'ere  bon  Dieu!" 
His  right  leg  was  broken  just  below  the  knee  and 
was  hanging  limp  and  bleeding. 

The  men  went  on  without  paying  any  attention  to 
him. 

He  called  out  in  a  trembling  voice :    "Mousse    .    .    . 
Where  are  you?" 
A  voice  replied: 

"There  he  is,  lying  over  there,  with  his  head  split 
open." 


Gaspard  began  to  shake  all  over. 
"What  do  you  mean?     Is  he  dead?" 
"Good  chance  he  is." 

Gaspard  had  no  heart  to  ask  any  further  questions. 
He  was  losing  blood  rapidly  and  he  watched  it  drip  to 
the  ground  in  a  dark,  sinister  pool.  Meanwhile  French 
and  Germans  went  on  murdering  each  other;  savage 
cries  could  be  heard.  A  new  shell  came  whistling 
along,  fell  to  the  ground  and  exploded ;  the  field  opened 
up  and  an  enormous  wave  of  earth  fell  softly  over 
the  body  of  poor,  unfortunate  Mousse.  He  disappeared 
completely.  The  German  guns  had  killed  him,  now 
they  completed  their  task  by  burying  him.  The  shell 
had  given  him  a  terrible  wound  and  now  it  was  digging 
his  grave,  placing  him  in  it  and  covering  his  body  with 
a  thick  layer  of  his  own  native  soil.  He  was  going 
back  to  earth  without  the  assistance  of  human  hands. 
War  had  taken  him  and  war  was  keeping  him.  His 
rest  began  immediately  after  his  death.  There  were 
no  fears,  no  complaints,  no  words.  The  soldier 
Mousse  had  disappeared. 

Gaspard  gave  vent  to  a  new  outburst  of  anger : 
"Oh,  the  Kaiser!     .     .     .     if  I  could  only  hold  the 
swine.    .     .     ." 

Two  stretcher-bearers  came  along  and  picked  him 
up  quickly.  They  consoled  him  as  best  they  could 
and  he  let  them  take  him  away,  still  swearing  at  "that 
swine  of  a  Wilhelm." 

They  pushed  him  along  on  a  stretcher  on  wheels 
in  the  midst  of  the  falling  shells  and  reached  a  road 
where  other  Red  Cross  men  took  charge  of  him.  They 
brought  him  to  the  ambulance,  which  was  surrounded 
by  houses  in  ruins  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  farm 
devastated  by  shells.  When  they  carried  Gaspard  in  he 
was  suffering  terribly  and  was  trying  to  sit  up  on  the 
stretcher. 
Two  surgeons  came  up  to  him  and  both  said  at  once: 
"Well,  no  doubt  about  you,  poor  boy.  ...  It  will 
have  to  come  off." 

"Come  off  .  .  ."  Gaspard  repeated  without  quite 
understanding. 

"Yes,  it  will  have  to  be  amputated  here,"  said  one 
of  the  surgeons. 

"No,"  said  the  other,  pointing  at  another  spot  on 
poor  Gaspard's  leg,  "I  think  it  will  have  to  be  done 
there." 

"Why  there?"  said  the  first  surgeon. 
"Well,    please   yourself,    follow   your   own   opinion," 
said  the  second. 

"No,  no.  .  .  .  It's  all  the  same  to  me.  We  will 
do  as  you  say,"  concluded  the  first  surgeon. 

Gaspard  was  staring  at  them  with  wide-open  eyes 
and  a  look  of  terrific  anger.     After  a  few  seconds  he 
dropped  his  head  back  on  the  stretcher  and  murmured 
only: 
"'Cre  bon  Dieu!" 

His  winter  campaign  had  lasted  exactly  twenty-two 
hours. — From  "Private  Gaspard,  a  Soldier  of  France," 
by  Rene  Benjamin.    Published  by  Brentano's. 


Attention  has  been  drawn  of  late  to  the  new  type  of 
ship  constructed  in  Norway,  it  being  entirely  of  con- 
crete with  the  exception  of  the  ribs,  which  are  of  steel. 
Two  large  barges  so  built  were  recently  launched  at 
Moss,  a  small  town  near  Christiana.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  hull  will  resist  damage  better  than  steel,  iron,  or 
wood,  and  will  consequently  be  safer.  The  first  prac- 
tical application  of  the  idea  of  such  "stone  ships"  dates 
only  a  few  months  back,  when  the  first  barge  con- 
structed of  this  material  was  launched.  It  at  once 
attracted  much  attention  in  Scandinavia,  and  when  a 
second  barge  of  some  hundred  tons  was  launched  at 
Moss  the  Swedish  minister  of  marine,  Mr.  Daniel  Bos- 
trom,  who  is  himself  a  large  shipowner,  was  present 
at  the  ceremony  accompanied  by  experts  who  closely 
examined  the  new  type  of  vessel  in  all  its  details.  So 
satisfied  was  Mr.  Bostrom  with  the  result  of  the  investi- 
gation that  he  immediately  ordered  a  lighter  of  several 
thousands  tons  displacement.  A  similar  "stone  ship," 
a  lighter  for  the  mining  company  of  Sydvaranger  in 
Norway,  is  now  to  be  built  for  the  oversea  transport  of 
iron  ore  and  coal.  This  vessel,  having  a  displacement 
of  3000  tons,  is  to  be  ready  before  Christmas.  Mr. 
Nicolay  Fougner,  the  inventor,  maintains  that  ships  of 
any  size  can  be  built  of  concrete  with  steel  ribs.  A 
Swedish  expert  on  the  transport  service  has  proposed 
that  the  new  Swedish  ferryboats,  which  are  to  be  built 
for  service  between  Sweden  and  England  across  the 
North  Sea,  should  be  constructed  of  the  new  material. 
Besides  ordinary  cargo,  these  boats  could  carry  entire 
railway  trains  across  the  sea,  having  a  displacement 
of  between  15,000  and  20,000  tons. 


Until  recently  no  machinery  whatever  was  used  in 
reclaiming  the  metal  from  the  rivers  and  fluvial  sands 
of  Colombia,  and  no  organized  company  added  ma- 
terially to  the  large  yearly  output.  Practically  all  the 
yield,  which  is  placer,  was  panned  out  after  storms  or 
high  waters,  and  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
gold  have  been  obtained  in  this  way. 


There  is  a  close  relation  between  the  coffee  industry 
and  the  piano  business  in  Guatemala.  Whenever  there 
is  a  good  year  for  coffee  in  the  republic  there  is  a  better 
demand  for  pianos. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Meyer  London,  who  may  hold  a  strategical  place  in 
the  sixty-fifth  Congress,  is  a  Socialist  from  the  Twelfth 
New  York  District.  He  is  a  native  of  Russia,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1891,  when  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  and  in  time  came  to  have  influence  with  his 
fellow  Russian  Jews  resident  on  the  East  Side  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan. 

Jeannette  Rankin,  who  will  have  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  woman  to  sit  in  Congress,  ran  as  one 
of  the  two  delegates-at-large  from  Montana  to  the 
Senate.  She  entered  the  campaign  backed  by  the  Mis- 
soula Good  Government  Club,  and  soon  rallied  to  her 
support  the  friends  of  equal  suffrage,  and  of  other 
civic  reforms.  Her  own  record  as  a  woman  of  execu- 
tive capacity  was  an  asset;  she  added  to  this  pleasing 
ways,  which  counted  in  the  stumping  campaign. 

Professor  Firmin  Swinnen,  who  has  come  to  this 
country  to  give  recitals,  was,  until  the  war  broke  out, 
organist  of  the  Antwerp  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most 
famous  edifices  in  Europe.  He  was  a  boy  prodigy  at 
the  age  of  ten,  steadily  developed  in  power,  and  when 
twenty-one  was  awarded  the  first  prize  "with  greatest 
distinction"  in  the  Royal  Conservatory  at  Antwerp. 
When  Antwerp  fell  he  escaped  to  England,  where  he 
raised  $30,000  for  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund  by  a  series 
of  recitals. 

Fairfax  Harrison,  recommended  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Railway  Association  to  be  per- 
manent chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  association  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  War  Department  in 
permanent  provision  for  transportation  of  military 
forces,  is  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company, 
the  largest  corporation  of  the  kind  in  the  South.  He 
is  a  brother  of  Francis  Burton  Harrison,  governor- 
general  of  the  Philippines.  He  practiced  law  until 
1903,  when  he  entered  the  legal  department  of  the 
Southern  Railway. 

Mary  Mills  Patrick,  president  of  the  American  Col- 
lege for  Girls,  in  Constantinople,  who  is  now  in  this 
country  on  a  furlough,  is  a  native  of  New  England. 
In  1890  she  was  made  the  head  of  the  college  at  Con- 
stantinople with  which  her  name  will  always  be  identi- 
fied, and,  aided  by  wealthy  and  well-intentioned  fellow- 
countrymen  and  countrywomen,  and  by  a  faculty  of 
American-educated  teachers,  she  has  given  the  institu- 
tion a  place  in  the  Near  East  like  that  previously  won 
by  Roberts  College  in  the  same  city. 

Count  de  Tarnow-Tarnovsky,  who  has  been  named 
Austrian  ambassador  to  this  country,  was  secretary  of 
the  embassy  at  Washington  for  two  years.  He  has 
been  in  the  diplomatic  service  since  1897  and  has  been 
attached  to  embassies  and  legations  at  Constantinople, 
Athens,  Paris,  Dresden,  Brussels.  London,  and  Sofia. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1899.  While  at- 
tached to  the  embassy  in  London  he  was  a  close  friend 
of  the  late  King  Edward.  The  new  ambassador  is  a 
Pole,  his  home  being  in  Galicia.  He  married  the  Prin- 
cess Swiatopolk-Czetwertynska  of  Warsaw. 

Mrs.  Sally  James  Farnham,  who  has  been  awarded, 
by  the  Venezuelan  government,  the  commisison  to 
make  an  equestrian  statue  of  Bolivar,  the  liberator,  is 
a  New  York  woman.  The  statue  will  be  placed  in 
Central  Park,  New  York  City,  as  a  token  of  amity 
between  the  southern  and  northern  republics.  Mrs. 
Farnham  is  an  artist  who,  within  ten  years,  has  mas- 
tered all  the  technic  necessary  for  this  and  similar  com- 
missions. Some  of  her  work  is  to  be  found  on  the 
frieze  of  the  Pan-American  Building  at  Washington, 
she  having  been  commissioned  to  depict  the  discovery 
of  America. 

Empress  Zita,  wife  of  the  new  ruler  of  Austria,  was 
born  in  the  Villa  Reale  at  Pianore,  in  the  Italian 
province  of  Lucca,  May  9,  1892,  the  daughter  of  Duke 
Robert  and  Duchess  Marie  Antoinette  of  Parma.  Her 
early  training  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Marquise  Delia 
Rosa.  Later  she  entered  a  convent  at  Zangbert,  where 
she  advanced  rapidly  in  music,  presiding  occasionallv 
as  organist  in  the  convent  chapel.  After  her  father's 
death  the  then  Princess  Zita  in  1908  spent  some  time 
in  the  Ryde  Abbey,  Isle  of  Wight,  where  her  sister, 
Princess  Adelaide,  is  a  nun.  Here  among  the  French 
sisters  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  France,  owing 
to  the  church  reform  law,  she  studied  music,  literature, 
Latin,  history,  and  philosophy. 

Sir  Francis  Wingate,  the  newly-appointed  British 
high  commissioner  of  Egypt,  succeeding  Colonel  Sir 
Arthur  McMahon,  has  been  sirdar  of  the  Egyptian 
army  and  governor-general  of  the  Sudan  since  1900. 
Educated  at  St.  James'  Collegiate  School;  Jersey,  he 
joined  the  Royal  Artillery  in  1880,  and,  after  serving 
in  India  and  at  Aden,  was  transferred  to  the  Egyptian 
army  in  1883.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Nile 
expedition  of  1884-5,  and  also  in  the  Dongola  campaign 
in  .896;  was  a  member  of  the  Nile  expedition  in  1897; 
tcok  part  in  the  battles  of  Khartum  and  Arbara  in 
1898,  and  in  the  expedition  to  Fashoda  in  the ,  same 
y  ar,  and  was  in  charge  of  a  special  mission  to  Somali- 
Is  _d  in  1909.  He  is  the  author  of  "Mahdism  and  the 
Egyptian    Sudan, '    published    in    1889 ;    and  .of    "Ten 


Years'  Captivity  in  the  Mahdi's  Camp,"  published  in 
1891.  He  is  also  the  translator  and  editor  of  Slatin 
Pasha's  "Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan,"  published  in 
1895. 

His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Alfonso  Merry  del  Val, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  who  recently  pre- 
sided at  a  lecture  delivered  on  the  inauguration  of  the 
Cervantes  chair  of  Spanish  literature  at  King's  Col- 
lege, has  had  a  long  and  varied  diplomatic  career. 
Educated  at  Beaumont  College,  Saint  Michel,  Brussels 
and  Louvain  University,  he  entered  the  Spanish  diplo- 
matic service  in  1882,  and  served  successfully  as  at- 
tache and  secretary  of  the  embassies  in  Brussels,  Lon- 
don, Vienna,  and  Rome,  and  at  the  Foreign  Office  in 
Madrid.  He  was  a  member  of  special  missions  to 
Vienna  in  1895,  to  Moscow  in  1896,  and  to  London  in 
1897.     He  took  up  his  present  position  in  1913. 

William  Morton  Fullerton.  who  has  been  awarded 
the  Drouyn  de  Luhys  prize  of  2000  francs  for  his  book, 
"Problems  of  Power,"  first  published  in  1913,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Connecticut.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips 
Andover  Academy  and  at  Harvard,  became  a  jour- 
nalist, went  to  London,  and  finally  to  Paris.  In  Paris 
he  worked  under  the  famous  De  Blowitz.  Two  de- 
cades of  this  work,  from  1891  to  1911,  gave  him  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  currents  and  cross  currents 
running  in  European  politics  and  statecraft;  and  these 
he  depicted  with  rather  unusual  accuracy  in  his  book, 
for  which  he  has  now  been  honored.  France  first 
recognized  his  services  in  1913,  wThen  he  was  made 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.     Mr.  Fullerton  is 

now  in  France. 

<ii   

In  normal  times  the  rose  fields  of  Bulgaria  are,  in  a 
measure,  a  Mecca  to  the  far-traveled  tourist.  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  rose  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  attractive 
Bulgarian  industry,  and  the  essence,  "attar  of  rose," 
has  here  reached  perfection.  The  extensive  rose  fields 
are  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Balkan  Mountains, 
the  rose  district  being  eighty  miles  in  length,  thirty 
miles  in  width,  with  an  average  height  above  sea  level 
of  1300  feet.  Ideal  conditions  exist  in  the  "Rose  Val- 
ley," where  soil  and  climate  seem  to  conspire  for  the 
attainment  of  happy  results.  In  this  valley  the  rose 
thrives  as  nowhere  else  on  earth.  After  Bulgaria  at- 
tained its  independence  from  Turkey  in  1878,  the  Otto- 
man government  attempted  to  establish  the  rose  in- 
dustry in  Asia  Minor,  many  acres  of  gardens  being 
planted  around  Broussa,  where  roses  grew  in  abun- 
dance, but  upon  distillation  these  roses  produced  prac- 
tically none  of  the  attar.  In  Bulgaria  but  two  varie- 
ties of  roses  are  cultivated,  the  red,  "Rosa  Damascena," 
and  the  white.  "Rosa  Alba,"  which  are  combined  in  the 
process  of  distillation;  but  the  red  rose,  which  re- 
sembles the  French  Rose  du  Roi,  is  richer  in  perfume 
and  essence  than  the  white.  In  the  Rose  Valley,  where 
there  are  some  20,000  acres  of  gardens,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  entire  district  is  charged  with  perfume  when  the 
roses  are  in  bloom.  The  planting  of  a  rose  garden  is 
much  like  that  of  a  vineyard.  The  soil  is  prepared  by 
careful  tilling  and  fertilizing,  ditches  being  dug  in  rows 
a  foot  and  half  in  depth  and  width,  and  a  yard  and  a 
half  apart.  The  shoots  are  planted  in  the  bottoms  of 
these  ditches  in  a  mixture  of  soft  earth  and  manure, 
and  within  a  year  the  bushes  are  about  a  foot  high. 
The  first  crop  of  consequence  comes  with  the  third 
year — the  bushes  attain  their  full  growth,  about  six 
feet,  in  the  fifth  year  and  continue  to  yield  abundantly 
for  twenty  years.  There  is  but  one  crop  a  year,  the 
harvest  beginning  about  the  third  week  in  May  and 
lasting  eighteen  to  thirty  days,  the  duration  depending 
on  weather  conditions.  In  hot  summers  the  harvesting 
proceeds  rapidly,  the  plants  completely  flowering  in 
fourteen  to  twenty  days.  The  roses,  gathered  by 
women  and  girls,  are  carried  to  the  near-by  distillery, 
spread  out  in  cool,  cemented  chambers,  and  distilled  the 
same  day.  The  gathering  continues  from  daybreak  un- 
til 10  or  11  o'clock,  or,  if  the  day  is  cloudy,  for  an  hour 
or  two  longer — roses  gathered  in  a  hot  sun  have  a 
comparatively  feeble  odor  and  yield  but  little  essence. 
In  times  of  rapid  harvests  the  flowers  are  often  so 
plentiful  that  they  overtax  the  capacity  of  the  stills  and 
have  to  be  thrown  away.  The  alembic,  or  still,  is 
usually  of  the  simplest  construction.  The  extract  ob- 
tained by  the  first  distillation  is  strong  in  odor,  and 
has  a  turbid  appearance  from  the  presence  of  minute 
yellow-white  globules — the  attar — which,  being  lightei 
than  the  liquid,  gradually  rise  to  the  surface  and  are 
carefully  skimmed  off.  Nearly  all  the  attar  of  rose 
produced  in  Bulgaria  is  exported,  the  largest  markets 
being  Paris,  London,  and  New  York.  The  average 
price,  prior  to  the  war,  was  $12  per  ounce.  At  one 
time  during  the  Turkish  regime  the  rose  leaves  were 
sprinkled  with  geranium  oil,  which  produced  a  heavy 
yield  of  attar  upon  distillation ;  but  this  practice  has 
long  since  been  discontinued,  as  the  attar  obtained 
partook  more  of  the  perfume  of  the  geranium  than  of 
the  rose. 

Oil  is  heing  extracted  from  poppy  and  -sunflower 
seeds  in  Germany.  A  firm  in  Bitterfield  has  devised  a 
method  for  removing  the  hard  shells  from  plum  and 
cherry  pits,  thereby  making  the  production  of  oil  from 
the  kernels  of  these  pits  profitable. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  American  Flag. 
When    Freedom   from   her  mountain    height 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there  ; 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric   of  the  skies, 
And   striped  its  pure,   celestial   white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 
Then   from   his   mansion  in  the  sun 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down. 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud ! 

Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tempest-trumpings  loud. 
And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven. 

When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm. 
And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven — 
Child  of  the  sun  !  to  thee  'tis  given 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free. 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 
To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke. 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar. 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 

The  harbingers  of  victory ! 

Flag  of  the  brave !  thy  folds  shall  fly, 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high. 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet  tone, 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on ; 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet, 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet. 
Each  soldier  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To   where  thy  sky-born  glories  burn. 
And,    as   his   springing  steps   advance. 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance ; 
And   when   the   cannon-mouthings   loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle-shroud, 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall, 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall ; 
Then  shall  thy  meteor-glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  sink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 

That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas !  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave ; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale. 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail. 
And   frighted  waves   rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack. 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee. 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home, 

By   angel    hands   to    valor   given ; 
The  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us? 

— Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 


Carmen  Bellicosum. 
In  their  ragged  regimentals 
Stood  the  old  Continentals, 

Yielding  not, 
When   the   grenadiers  were   lunging, 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 
Cannon-shot ; 
When   the  files 
Of  the  isles, 
From  the  smoky  night-encampment,   bore  the  banner  of  the 
rampant 

Unicorn, 
And    grummer,    grummer,    grummer,    rolled    the    roll    of    the 
drummer. 

Through  the  morn  ! 

Then  with  eyes  to  the  front  all 
And  with  guns  horizontal, 

Stood  our  sires ; 
And  the  balls  whistled  deadly. 
And  in  streams  flashing  redly 

Blazed  the  fires : 

As  the  roar 

Of  the  shore. 
Swept  the  strong  battle-breakers  o'er  the  green-sodded  acres 

Of  the  plain ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder,  cracked  the  black  gunpowder, 

Cracking  amain ! 

Now  like  smiths  at  their  forges 
Worked  the  red  St.  George's 

Cannoneers ; 
And  the  "villainous  saltpetre" 
Rung  a  fierce,   discordant  metre 

Round  their  ears ; 

As  the  swift 

Storm-drift, 
With  hot  sweeping  anger,   came  the  horseguards'  clangor 

On  our  flanks : 
Then  higher,  higher,  higher,  burned  the  old-fashioned  fire 

Through  the  ranks ! 

Then  the  bareheaded  Colonel 
Galloped  through  the  white  infernal 

Powder-cloud ; 
And  his  broadsword  was  swinging 
And  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing 
Trumpet-loud. 
Then  the  blue 
Bullets  flew, 
And  the   trooper-jackets   redden   at   the  rouch   of  the   leaden 

Rifle-breath ; 
And  rounder,    rounder,   rounder,   roared  the  iron   six-pounder, 
Hurling  Death. 

— Guy  Humphreys  McMaster. 


The  Indian  peanut  originally  was  growTi  as  an  edible 
nut,  but  the  great  importance  of.  the  crop  in  South 
India  now  is  due  entirely  to  the  growth  of  the  seed- 
crushing  industry  both  locally  and  abroad,  and  all  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  stock  are  with  the  view  of  in- 
creasing its  oil-yielding  property. 


December  2,  1916. 


THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE. 


Edward  Legge  Writes  the  Life  of  a  Famous  Woman  and  of 
Her  Luckless  Son. 


It  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  the  fall  of  Paris 
before  the  hosts  of  Germany,  and  the  banishment  of 
Napoleon  III  and  Empress  Eugenie.  The  emperor 
died  many  years  ago;  but  his  consort  has  lived  to  see 
her  country  involved  in  another  death  struggle.  Ninety 
years  of  age,  she  is  still  comparatively  active,  and  has 
had  a  share  in  the  past  two  years  in  taking  care  of 
those  who  have  been  wounded  in  fighting  for  the  coun- 
try from  which  she  was  banished.  Most  of  her  time 
is  spent  now  as  it  has  been  spent  for  more  than  forty 
years  at  Chislehurst  and  Farnborough  Hill,  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  at  Chislehurst  that  the  emperor  died; 
and  it  was  from  there  that  her  son  Louis,  Prince  Im- 
perial, went  with  the  British  army  to  Zululand,  where 
he  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  savages.  The  em- 
press made  periodical  journeys  to  France  up  to  the 
time  of  the  present  war,  and  spent  many  of  her  sum- 
mers at  Cap  Martin.  The  yellow  press  of  the  United 
States  has  furnished  its  readers  many  accounts  of  the 
career  of  this  famous  woman — fabulous  stories,  chiefly, 
according  to  Edward  Legge,  who,  in  "The  Empress 
Eugenie  and  Her  Son,"  gives  first-hand  impressions  of 
his  subjects  and  of  the  events  that  brought  tragedy 
into  their  lives.  The  author  saw  the  downfall  of  the 
French  capital  and  was  present  when  the  royal  pair 
fled  in  different  directions;  he  has  been  an  intimate 
friend  for  years  of  the  empress  and  those  with  whom 
she  has  surrounded  herself;  and  he  is  the  author  of 
two  or  three  books  dealing  with  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  and  the  events  that  followed  it;  so  he  is  seemingl} 
qualified  to  give  us  this  intimate  historical  and  bio- 
graphical account.  He  opens  his  volume  with  the  fol- 
lowing pen  picture  of  Eugenie: 

The  little  old  lady — so  very  old — swathed  in  black  of  un- 
fashionable cut,  with  no  eyes  for  anything  but  her  prayer 
book,  follows  the  annual  Mass  of  Requiem  for  her  husband 
and  her  son  at  St.  Michael's  Abbey,  Farnborough,  with  the 
assiduity  of  a  young  nun  in  her  novitiate.  And  presently  she 
toils  down  the  staircase  to  the  crypt,  the  Imperial  Mausoleum, 
and  glances  up  at  the  cavity  in  the  wall  behind  the  altar  in 
which  she  will  soon  sleep  the  last  sleep.  A  strange  idea,  per- 
haps, but  she  is  original  in  all  she  does  and  all  she  says,  as 
some  day  the  world — the  English  world — will  learn  for  itself. 
It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  her  in  all  her  hours  of  agony — 
the  passing  of  the  emperor  at  Chislehurst,  the  slaughter  of 
her  son  by  the  Zulu's  assegais  and  his  burial  within  sight  of 
his  Kentish  home,  and  the  removal  of  the  two  coffins  from 
the  little  church  in  the  lane  to  the  glorious  fabric  which  she 
built  on  the  knoll  among  the  pines  and  the  rhododendrons, 
which  she  can  gaze  upon  from  her  room.  She  landed  at  Ryde 
from  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  yacht  in  September,  1870,  a  fugitive 
— youthful-looking,  sunny-faced,  golden-haired,  a  paragon  of 
beauty  and  grace — one  (I  suspect)  of  King  Edward's  "three 
most  beautiful  women  I  have  ever  seen." 

There  have  been  stories  to  the  effect  that  his 
mother's  harshness  toward  him  was  one  of  the  mo- 
tives that  drove  the  Prince  Imperial  to  Zululand  in 
1879.  Mr.  Legge  emphatically  denies  this,  declaring 
that  the  pair  were  devoted  to  each  other,  and  sets  forth 
the  causes  that  led  to  the  death  of  the  young  prince — 
he  was  but  twenty-three: 

The  Prince  Imperial's  decision  to  go  to  the  Cape  was 
brought  about  in  the  first  place  by  his  character.  He  was 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  a  Christian  and  French 
chevalier.  A  Napoleon,  he  loved  glory,  and  from  his  earliest 
youth  his  taste  led  him  to  study  military  questions.  The 
blood  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  one  of  the  ancient 
and  illustrious  race  of  the  Guzmans,  gave  him  the  love  of 
chivalry  and  heroic  enterprises.  As  a  child,  nothing  gave 
him  greater  delight  than  military  reviews  and  his  visits  to 
the  camp  at  Chalons,  where  he  was  in  the  midst  of  our  army. 
As  a  youth  he  was  in  the  thick  of  it  in  1870,  displaying  his 
sang-froid  and  courage  in  the  first  engagement  (that  at  Saar- 
briicken),  not  a  very  considerable  one,  but  having  a  successful 
result.  He  was  the  deeply  grieved  witness  of  our  first  re- 
verses, and  his  sorrows  were  increased  by  the  defeats  of  our 
forces,  his  separation  from  his  parents,  and  by  exile. 

As  a  young  man,  he  studied  the  art  of  war  in  the  principal 
artillery  school  in  England.  He  witnessed  with  passionate 
admiration,  and  with  bitterness  at  his  powerlessness  to  imi- 
tate them,  the  debuts  of  his  greatest  friends  in  the  ranks  of 
the  British  army.  He  loved  and  sought  out  danger  for  him- 
self, but  he  would  never  have  exposed  others  to  it,  nor  would 
he  ever  have  abandoned  any  one.  French,  profoundly  French, 
the  Prince  Imperial  was  deeply  imbued  with  this  truth — that 
the  egotistical  and  sterile  debates  of  parliaments  have  never 
saved  nations. 

He  felt  that  when  the  hour  of  supreme  crisis  arrived  his 
energy  would  enable  him  to  crush  the  revolutionary  evil 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  republic,  leads  France  to  the 
tomb.  He  desired  to  conquer  by  a  glorious  deed  of  arms  the 
renown  necessary  for  him  to  command,  one  day,  those  who 
would  have  resolved  to  save  the  country  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  The  base  calumnies  of  revolutionary  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  did  not  leave  him  indifferent  to  their  effect.  He 
felt  himself  superior  to  their  venom,  but  he  wished  to  acquire 
the  incontestable  glory  of  some  heroic  action  to  enable  him 
the   better   to   confound  them. 

He  says  further  in  writing  of  the  same  subject: 

In  her  cabinet  de  travail  at  Farnborough  Hill  the  statue  of 
the  Prince  Imperial,  by  Carpeaux,  dominates  everything  else. 
Elsewhere  may  be  seen  Cannon's  posthumous  portrait  of  the 
"little  prince" ;  Protais  has  fixed  the  horror  of  the  intrepid 
young  hero's  last  moments  by  the  Blood  River ;  and  near  the 
fireplace,  in  a  sort  of  library,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  portrait 
of  "Napoleon  Quatre,"  there  is  always  a  wreath  of  roses  or 
chrysanthemums,  according  to  the  season.  The  mother's 
thoughts  are  never  absent  from  her  son  ;  he  smiles  upon  her 
wherever  she  may  be.  In  the  great  gallery  which  leads  to  so 
many  rooms — the  salon  d'honneur,  the  salon  des  princesses, 
the  salon  des  dames,  and  the  salon  de  Greuze — are  visible 
some  of  Winterhalter's  triumphs:  the  empress,  seated,  in  red 
velvet,  holding  the  infant  prince,  in  his  white  robe,  brightened 
by   the   Grand   Ordre    Imperial;    the   empress    again,    curiously 


THE    ARGONAUT 

coiffee,  ^  the  profile  hardly  distinguishable,  yet,  on  dit,  her 
majesty's  favorite  portrait  of  herself.  Here  also  may  be  seen 
and  admired  the  same  painter's  portraits  of  those  two  beau- 
tiful women,  the  Duchesse  d'Albe  (the  empress's  sister)  and 
the  Duchesse  de  Mouchy,  nee  Princesse  Murat,  whom  we 
must  still  venture  to  place  quite  in  the  forefront  of  the  em- 
press's greatest  friends,  in  which  category  was  the  regretted 
Mme.  de  Arcos.  There  are  two  other  portraits  of  the  prince 
by  YV'interhalter  and  D'Yvon  ;  a  masterly  fragment  by  Lefevre, 
showing  the  passing  of  the  child  from  infancy  to  adolescence; 
and  all  the  members  of  the  "great"  emperor's  family  live,  at 
Farnborough  Hill,  on  the  canvases  of  Gerard,  Riesener,  and 
Lefevre.  At  the  entrance  the  "official"  bust  of  Napoleon  I 
faces   that   of   Napoleon   III. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  gives  the  author  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting account  of  an  episode  that  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  a  performance  that  she  gave  at  the 
Tuileries  in  1869  in  honor  of  Sophie,  Queen  of  Hol- 
land : 

Arrived  at  the  palace,  Mile.  Bernhardt  and  Mme.  Guerard 
(who  were  presently  joined  by  that  other  brilliant  actress, 
Mile.  Agar)  waited  in  a  small  "yellow"  salon,  while  Comte 
de  Laferriere  went  in  quest  of  the  emperor.  Sarah  began 
to  practice  her  three  ceremonious  curtsies  before  Mine. 
Guerard.  "Mon  petit'  dame,  tell  me  if  this  is  correct,"  said 
the  actress,  who  again  curtsied,  murmuring,  with  lowered 
eyes,  "Sire — Sire."  A  stifled  laugh  was  heard,  and  Sarah 
angrily  turned,  only  to  see  her  companion  bowing  to  the 
ground.  It  was  the  emperor,  who,  much  amused  at  the  little 
rehearsal  of  the  curtsies,  clapped  his  hands  and  laughed  "dis- 
creetly." "I  blushed  and  was  confused.  How  long  had  he 
been  there?  I  had  'plunged'  I  don't  know  how  many  times, 
saying  to  Guerard,  'That's  too  low!  That's  all  right,  isn't  it?' 
Mon  Dieu!  Mon  Dieu!  Had  he  heard  all  that?  And,  de- 
spite my  confusion,  I  was  curtsying  when  the  emperor, 
smiling,  said,  'It's  useless.  It  will  never  be  prettier  than  now. 
Reserve  your  curtsies  for  the  empress,  who  is  waiting  for 
you.' 

"The  emperor  walked  by  my  side,  speaking  of  a  thousand 
things,  to  which  I  could  only  reply  absently.  I  found  him 
more  agreeable  to  look  at  than  his  portraits.  He  had  such 
fine  eyes,  half  closed,  which  regarded  you  from  under  theii 
very  long  lashes.  His  smile  was  sad,  and  somewhat  sly. 
His  face  was  palet<  and  his  voice  low  and  fascinating.  .  .  . 
The  empress  was  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair.  A  gray  dress 
imprisoned  her ;  she  seemed  to  be  moulded  in  the  stuff.  I 
thought  her  pretty — prettier  than  the  portraits  made  her.  1 
made  my  three  curtsies  amidst  the  emperor's  smiles." 

The  Empress  Eugenie's  place  at  Chislehurst  has, 
during  all  the  years  of  her  exile,  been  a  rendezvous  for 
French  royalty — for  those  who  have  not  yet  entirely 
given  up  hope  of  seeing  France  a  monarchy  once  more. 
"The  Prince  Who  Lived  at  Bayswater"  comes  in  for 
an  entire  chapter: 

Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  a  fairly  frequent  visitor 
at  Chislehurst  and  at  Farnborough  Hill  from  the  year  of  the 
arrival  of  the  imperial  family  in  England  until  his  death,  in 
Italy,  in  November,  1891.  He  was  the  son  of  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, first  Prince  of  Canino,  a  brother  of  Napoleon  I,  and 
even  at  seventy-four  was  a  replica  of  his  uncle,  the  great 
emperor.  Lucien,  like  his  cousin  Jerome  (father  of  the 
Princes  Victor  and  Louis)),  was  a  little  taller  than  his  re- 
nowned uncle.  Looking  at  him  as  he  faced  you  in  the  library 
at  his  Bayswater  residence,  you  might  almost  have  imagined 
that  it  was  the  "Little  Corporal"  who  stood  before  you ;  his 
frock  coat  was  tightly  buttoned,  his  hands  were  clasped  be- 
hind his  back.  The  Prince  Imperial,  often  as  he  appeared 
at  the  West  End,  and  less  frequently  in  the  city,  passed  un- 
noticed unless  he  chanced  to  be  in  Pall  Mall  or  St.  James' 
Street ;  but  everybody  turned  to  look  at  Prince  Lucien  as  he 
strolled  in  the  Broad  Walk,  or  roamed  through  the  West 
End  in  quest  of  books,  or  waited  on  the  platform  at  Charing 
Cross  or  Waterloo  for  the  train  which  was  to  take  him  to 
Chislehurst  or  Farnborough  Hill. 

Many  will  remember  him,  in  a  big  arm-chair,  in  that  great 
room  at  Norfolk  Terrace,  ever  willing  to  talk  about  litera- 
ture. Books  everywhere,  in  their  cases  reaching  to  the  ceil- 
ing— seven  or  eight  rooms  full  of  them:  a  miniature  British 
Museum  library.  Books  in  all  languages — the  majority  works 
on  scientific  subjects;  for  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  savant 
to  his  finger-tips.  Concerning  his  own  Herculean  library 
productions  he  was  very  reticent ;  but,  by  persistent  question- 
ing, he  could  be  induced  to  satisfy  a  visitor's  curiosity. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  routine  life  of  the  em- 
press reference  is  made  to  her  churchly  devotion : 

Since  Prince  and  Princess  Napoleon  have  been  the  em- 
press's guests  (1914-1916)  they  have  attended  the  Sunday 
morning  service  at  the  oratory,  the  former  occupying  the 
seat  on  her  majesty's  right.  Ordinarily  the  congregation 
numbers  from  ten  to  twelve.  Many  are  the  moving  scenes 
which  have  been  enacted  in  the  beautiful  Abbey  Church  of 
St.  Michael,  which,  with  the  surrounding  lands,  was  the  gift 
of  the  august  widow  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  to  the 
community  of  Benedictine  monks  who  succeeded  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  Premontre  in  what  had  been  only  a 
priory.  But  for  simple  pathos  no  previous  ecclesiastical 
tableau  there  approached  the  spectacle  witnessed  by  a  privi- 
leged few  on  the  3d  of  September,  1915,  when,  at  the  request 
of  the  empress,  the  first  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  crypt 
"for   all   soldiers   killed   in   the  war." 

Some  of  those  who  have  knelt  round  the  venerable  lady 
remembered  that  September  3d  is  a  "date"  in  the  history  of 
France,  and  did  not  forget,  when  offering  their  intercessions 
for  the  souls  of  "all  soldiers  killed  in  the  war,"  that  on  this 
day  in  1870  the  captive  emperor  reached  Bouillon,  on  his 
way  to  his  palatial  "prison"  at  Wilhelmshohe,  escorted  by  a 
Prussian  general. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  empress  of  late  were  agree- 
ably surprised  at  seeing  her  look  so  well.  At  least  one — 
probably  only  one — could  carry  his  thoughts  back  to  that 
autumn  day  in  1870  when  she  arrived  at  Chislehurst  after  her 
flight  from  the  Tuileries.  The  empress  followed  the  mass 
with  her  wonted  close  attention,  kneeling  and  rising  with  no 
perceptible  effort,  and,  when  she  left,  bestowing  her  sad  smile 
and  bow  seemingly  to  each  one  before  whom  she  passed.  She 
has  been  seen  at  St.  Michael's  oftener  of  late  years  than  at 
previous  periods.  Since  she  instituted  the  monthly  mass  above 
noted  (in  September,  1915)  she  has  regularly  attended  the 
service,  usually  accompanied  by  Prince  and  Princess  Napoleon 
and  others  staying  with  her. 

M.  Frederick  Febre,  an  old  actor,  has  given  Mr. 
Legge  a  story  of  Napoleon  III  which  speaks  well  for 
that  ruler's  humanity : 

The  emperor  and  empress  were  often  visited  at  Chislehurst 
by  the  celebrated  actor,  M.  Frederic  Febvre.  who,  at  the  time 
these   lines   are  being  penned    (.March,    1916)    is   still   ex-vice- 


doyen  of  the  Comedie  Francaise.  He  was  honored  with  the 
friendship  of  King  Edward,  who  gave  him  a  walking-stick, 
which  the  actor  proudly  displayed  when  he  came  to  London. 
M.  Febvre  used  to  tell  this  story.  While  the  emperor  was 
still  at  the  Tuileries  M.  Got.  the  celebrated  actor,  obtained 
a  private  audience  of  his  majesty,  with  the  object  of  begging 
him  to  pardon  a  young  man  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  publishing  a  political  pamphlet  of  excep- 
tional violence.  "How  old  is  your  protege?"  asked  the  em- 
peror. "Twenty,  sire."  "Has  he  a  mother?"  "Yes,  sire; 
she  is  overwhelmed  with  grief;  the  son  was  her  sole  support." 
"Has  he  any  talent  r"  "Yes,  sire — an  abundance  of  talent." 
"What  a  pity  it  is,"  said  the  emperor,  "that  he  did  not  exer- 
cise it  to  write  a  fine  play,  or  a  fine  book !  A  pamphlet 
attacking  me  will  be  valueless  at  my  death,  but  a  fine  literary 
work  lasts  forever.  I  am  certain  that  M.  Hugo's  admirable 
plays  will  last  longer  than  the  'Chatiments.'  "  M.  Got  had 
drawn  up,  on  behalf  of  the  culprit's  mother,  a  petition,  which 
he  handed  to  his  majesty,  who,  after  carefully  perusing  it,  said: 
"Wait  a  moment,  sir,  and  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  take  to 
the  ministry  of  marine.  You  must  ask  to  see  the  minister 
himself.  You  will  naturally  be  told  that  the  minister  can  not 
see  you,  but,  perhaps,  if  you  say  that  I  sent  you,  he  will 
receive  you."  The  actor,  having  warmly  thanked  his  majesty, 
was  retiring,  when  the  emperor,  in  the  most  kindly  manner, 
exclaimed,  "But  don't  let  him  do  it  again  !"  Got  duly  handed 
the  emperor's  letter  to  the  minister,  who  read  it  with  the 
greatest  surprise.  Having  consulted  the  heads  of  various  de- 
partments, he  turned  to  his  visitor  with  the  remark,  "It  is 
done.  Monsieur  Got.  The  emperor's  orders  have  been  carried 
out."  The  actor  ventured  to  inquire  what  the  letter  had  con- 
tained. "What!"  answered  the  minister,  "did  not  his  majesty 
tell  you?"  "Not  a  word."  Got  then  learnt,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  emperor  had  given  orders  for  the  prisoner's  imme- 
diate release,  and  had  added  that,  if  the  ship  conveying  the 
young  pamphleteer  had  already  sailed,  another  vessel  was  to 
be  sent  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  back  safe  and  sound. 
"Thus,"  says  M.  Febvre,  in  telling  the  story,  "everything  was 
done  in  accordance  with  the  emperor's  orders.  I  may  add — 
and  it  is  not  unimportant — that  our  'doyen,'  Got,  was  an 
Orleanist !" 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  an  empress  owner  of  a  news- 
paper. But  the  fact  is  that  for  a  short  period  Eugenie 
owned  a  London  weekly,  the  Lantern,  and  that  Am- 
brose Bierce,  the  pioneer  San  Francisco  journalist,  who 
became  famous  as  an  essayist  and  nctionist,  was  its 
editor.  The  episode  was  brought  about  by  a  curious 
combination  of  circumstances.  Eugenie's  old  enemy, 
Henri  Rochefort,  escaped  from  the  penal  colony  of 
New  Caledonia  in  1874,  and  announced  his  intention 
of  reviving,  in  London,  his  bitter  journal.  La  Lanteme. 
The  empress,  it  is  said,  "was  prostrated  by  fear  of  his 
pitiless  rancour."  So  she  forestalled  him.  Clement 
Shorter  is  thus  quoted  by  Mr.  Legge: 

"It  would  seem  that  James  Mortimer,  who  afterwards 
founded  and  edited  the  (weekly)  Figaro,  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  Empress  Eugenie  at  Chislehurst.  He  found  the 
empress  worried  at  the  threat  of  M.  Henri  Rochefort  that 
he  would  start  his  paper,  the  Lanteme,  in  London.  Morti- 
mer suggested  the  foundation  and  registering  of  such  a  paper 
here,  and  the  Lantern  duly  appeared  in  May,  1874.  It  was 
a  twelve-page  paper,  with  four  pages  of  superb  illustrations  in 
six  colors.  It  was  sold  at  sixpence.  Bierce  tells  us  that  he 
wrote  the  whole  paper,  and  gives  extracts  from  his  articles. 
A  second  issue  appeared  in  July,  and  then  the  journal  stopped. 
It  had  done  its  work.  Rochefort  found  that  his  title  was 
impossible  of  use  in  this  country.  This  picture  of  an  em- 
press  as  a   newspaper,  proprietor  has  its   romantic  side." 

And  here  is  the  empress  more  than  forty-eight  years 
later — an  old  woman,  bowed  by  tragedy — revisiting 
some  of  the  scenes  of  her  younger  and  happier  days: 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1914,  the  empress  visited  the  Chateau 
of  Fontainebleau,  which  she  had  not  seen  for  forty-four 
years.  Accompanied  by  one  of  her  nieces,  Comte  Joseph 
Primoli,  and  Comte  Walewsky,  her  majesty  (said  the  Echo 
de  Paris)  presented  herself  at  the  gate  of  what  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  imperial  residences  and  gave  her  name  to 
the  brigadier,  who  went  to  inform  the  curator  of  the  building 
of  the  august  visit.  M.  d'Esparbes,  who  is  not  for  nothing 
a  delicate  poet,  realized  to  the  full  the  tragic  pathos  of  the 
circumstance.  Silent  and  bareheaded  he  ascended  the  great 
horseshoe  staircase  with  the  imperial  figure  in  deep  mourning 
at  his  side.  Not  a  word  was  said  on  either  side  till  the 
apartments  of  Louis  XIII  were  reached.  Then  the  empress 
suddenly  broke  the  memory-laden  silence.  "Ah  !  there  is  my 
box!"  she  said,  touching  lovingly  an  ivory  coffer.  "But  the 
legend  of  the  palace,"  said  M.  d'Esparbes  gently,  "has  it  that 
this  coffer  belonged  to  Anne  of  Austria."  "True,  true,"  re- 
plied the  empress ;  "but  at  my  marriage  the  emperor  pre- 
sented it  to  me  with  a  gift  of  gloves  and  fans." 

The  empress  remarked  that  the  splendid  "Diana"  of  Ben 
venuto  was  no  longer  in  its  place.  "What  has  become  of 
it?"  she  asked,  and  M.  d'Esparbes  replied,  "Alas!  it  is  now 
in  the  Louvre."  "I  think  they  might  restore  it  to  its  origi- 
nal setting,"  said  the  empress  gently.  Looking  out  through 
an  open  window  on  the  gardens  in  the  full  glories  of  the  sum- 
mer, "How  beautiful  they  are!"  she  exclaimed,  as  if  to  her- 
self. At  another  window,  commanding  the  Etang  des  Carpes, 
she  stopped,  and,  after  a  moment's  silence,  said,  "My  gon- 
dola is  gone."  The  empress  lingered  long  in  the  Chinese  mu- 
seum— her  own  work — tracing  the  history  of  different  curios. 
"The  emperor,"  she  said,  "used  to  make  me  every  year  a 
present  of  Chinese  curios.  My  presents  to  him  were  suits  of 
armour."  Then  she  left  the  chateau  for  the  gardens,  where 
she  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes  looking  out  over  the  Etang 
des  Carpes.  "Not  that  I  am  tired,"  she  said,  "but  to  have 
leisure  to  recollect."  Here  she  was  joined  by  Mme.  Gillois, 
an  old  personal  friend  of  the  empress,  and  one  of  the  reigning 
beauties  of  the  Court  of  Fontainebleau.  They  talked  for  a 
few  minutes  of  old  times.  As  Mme.  Gillois  withdrew,  the 
empress  turned  to  M.  d'Esparbes  and  said :  "Dear  Mme. 
Gillois!  She  brings  back  the  past.  She  was  then  slim  and 
graceful,  with  a  waist  that  two  hands  could  span."  A  feu 
children  and  women,  who  had  heard  of  the  imperial  visit, 
gathered  at  the  palace  gates.  As  the  empress  passed  sht 
caressed  with  her  hand-  the  forehead  of  a  boy,  and,  for  the 
first  time  during  this  pilgrimage  of  memory,  her  eyes  filled. 
Then,  alert,  showing'  no  signs  of  fatigue,  though  for  three 
hours  she  had  walked  among  the  shadows  of  the  past,  she 
got  into  her  car. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  and  Hek  Son.  By  Edward 
Legge.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $3  net. 


Czar  Xicholas  of  Russia  is  said  to  own  raor 
chinaware  titan  any  other  person  in  the  world. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Oceanic  Mythology. 
Volume  IX — but  actually  the  third  to  ap- 
pear— of  "The  Mythology  of  All  Races,"  un- 
der the  general  editorship  of  Louis  Herbert 
Gray,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  is  devoted  to  Oceania 
and  is  from  the  pen  of  Roland  B.  Dixon, 
Ph.  D.,  of  Harvard  University.  The  task  of 
the  author  was  certainly  a  difficult  one,  but 
it  has  been  performed  with  an  admirable  skill 
that  has  given  to  it  an  interest  and  lucidity 
that  it  might  easily  have  lacked.  The  field 
covered  is  large  and  varied  and  its  many 
parts  have  a  certain  isolation  that  comes  from 
separate  and  distinctive  treatment  by  those 
who  have  studied  and  written  of  them.  To 
present  anything  like  a  comprehensive  and 
synthetic  treatment  would  be  impossible  even 
in  so  large  a  volume  as  this.  The  material  is 
too  vast.  Professor  Dixon  has  therefore  fol- 
lowed the  wise  course  of  giving  us  such  por- 
tions as  are  of  popular  interest  and  that  will 
conduce  to  a  general  rather  than  to  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  But  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  attracted  toward  some  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  study  or  who  wish  to 
go  more  deeply  into  it  he  supplies  a  bibliog- 
raphy that  is  in  itself  a  revelation  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  and  that  will  fully 
answers  the  needs  of  students  of  every  kind. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is 
any  trace  of  cursoriness  or  superficiality  in 
the  work  itself.  Far  from  it.  It  is  cohesive 
and  consecutive,  but  it  avoids  the  strictly 
scientific  methods  in  order  the  more  readily 
to  reach  the  mind  of  the  averagely  intelli- 
gent reader,  who  is  less  concerned  with  meth- 
ods than  with  results.  Its  five  main  parts  are 
devoted  to  Polynesia,  Melanesia,  Indonesia, 
Micronesia,  and  Australia,  and  its  twenty- 
seven  illustrations,  many  of  them  colored,  are 
relevant  and  useful. 

The  Mythology  of  All  Races.  Vol.  IX, 
Oceania.  By  Roland  B.  Dixon,  Ph.  D.  Boston: 
Marshall   Jones   Company. 


The  Fabians. 
To  most  people  the  words  "Fabian  Society" 
do  not  connote  much  more  than  an  associa- 
tion of  idealists  and  dreamers  in  London  to 
whom  Bernard  Shaw  preaches  his  social  theo- 
ries. It  is  not  realized  what  an  important 
function  this  body  of  earnest  men  and  women 
has  had  in  directing  the  trend  of  English  so- 
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power  of  word  painting  and  portrayal 
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expect  of  'Desmond's  Daughter,'  and 
never  does  she  fail.  .  .  Much  more  real 
than  ordinary  history,  for  it  is  written 
not  only  on  inside  information,  but  there 
is  the  heart  interest  of  the  writer,  which 
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cialistic  thought  away  from  Marxism  and  in 
influencing  social  legislation.  The  "History  of 
the  Fabian  Society"  is  worth  the  telling,  and 
the  author,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Pease,  one  of  the 
founders  and  most  prominent  members,  has 
told  it  acceptably.  One  could  wish  that  he 
had  put  into  his  account  a  little  more  of  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  society,  so  that  one 
could  feel  the  enthusiasms  that  stirred  it  in 
the  early  days. 

He  tells  of  the  foundation  of  the  society  in 
1S84  as  the  result  of  discussions  started  by 
Henry  George  and  his  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty." Its  early  ideals  were  Utopian  and  its 
membership  small,  yet  it  set  out  to  make  over 
society.  The  patience  of  its  methods  was 
indicated  by  its  name,  Fabian,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  strategy  of  Fabius  Cunctator.  It 
attracted  many  of  the  brightest  radical  minds 
in  London,  and  Bernard  Shaw  had  much  to 
do  in  making  it  lively  and  attractive.  It 
counted  among  its  active  spirits  Annie  Besant, 
the  Sidney  Webbs,  Graham  Wallas,  and  many 
other  well-known  names,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  episodes  in  its  history  was  the  ad- 
vent of  H.  G.  Wells,  who  in  his  enthusiasm 
came  near  altering  entirely  its  aims  and 
scope. 

The  tracts  and  lectures  of  the  Fabian  So- 
ciety are  important  in  the  history  of  English 
social  and  economic  thought,  and  its  work' 
has  been  educative  and  frequently  con- 
structive. The  story  of  its  rise  and  develop- 
ment is  therefore  of  interest  to  all  students 
of  economics  and  social  legislation.        J.  B.  L. 

The  History  of  the  Fabian  Society.  By  Ed- 
ward R.  Pease.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.; 
$1.75   net. 

The  Episcopal  Church. 

This  is  described  as  a  study  of  the  "most 
dangerous  and  difficult  question"  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "Catholic"  in  connection  with 
the  doctrines  and  formularies  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  as  such  it  will  be  received 
by  the  average  mind  with  something  like 
amazement  that  at  such  a  juncture  in  the 
world's  history  there  should  actually  be  those 
who  are  able  to  attach  importances  to  such 
trivialities.  Here  we  have  a  book  of  over 
three  hundred  pages  devoted  entirely  to  the 
tweedledum  and  tweedledee  of  historical  Epis- 
copal controversies,  to  disquisitions  on  here- 
sies, and  to  solemn  inquiries  into  such  por- 
tents as  occasional  sparks  of  toleration.  The 
effect  of  such  a  book  on  the  average  mind 
must  be  one  of  a  rather  dreary  hopelessness. 

Where  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
Stands.  By  Rev.  Edward  McCrady.  New  York: 
E.    P.   Dutton  &   Co.;    $1.75    net. 


Every  American's  Business. 
This  is  described  as  a  "real  tariff  text- 
book." It  is  an  able  and  lucid  presentation 
of  the  economic  facts  that  will  follow  a 
declaration  of  peace  and  of  the  situation  in 
which  America  will  then  find  herself.  It  is 
so  clearly  written  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read 
it,  and  it  has  just  enough  of  the  personal 
touch  to  give  it  grip  and  charm.  At  the  same 
time  the  author  may  perhaps  remind  himself 
that  we  are  in  a  period  that  is  governed,  not 
by  reason,  but  by  sentiment,  and  that  the 
average  mind  is  now  armor-plated  against  ar- 
gument and  evidence.  For  look  at  the  elec- 
tion returns. 

Every    American's    Business.      By    John    Calvin 
Brown.      New   York:    Mitchell    Kennerley. 


The  Arabian  Nights. 
The  list  of  Christmas  books  would  hardly 
be  complete  without  a  new  edition  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights  Entertainment."  Here  we 
have  it,  and  in  a  very  satisfactory  form.  The 
stories  are  fully  told  with  the  exception  of 
those  incidents  that,  as  Andrew  Lang  once 
said,  are  suitable  only  for  very  old  gentle- 
men and  Arabs.  The  pages  are  large  and  so 
is  the  type.  And  the  illustrations,  thirty- 
seven  in  number,  by  Louis  Rhead,  are  just 
what  we  should  expect  from  that  artist's  vivid 
pencil.  The  "Arabian  Nights"  is  as  young 
today  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment.  Illustrated 
by  Louis  Rhead.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
$1.50. 


Father  and  Son. 

When  this  book  first  appeared — it  is  now 
in  its  eighth  edition — it  bore  no  name  upon 
its  title-page.  But  the  secret  soon  leaked 
out  through  a  hundred  pores.  It  was  by 
Edmund  Gosse,  and  it  was  the  story  of  his 
younger  days  and  of  his  relationship  with  his 
father.  It  now  appears  under  an  avowed 
authorship. 

The  elder  Gosse  was  a  man  of  marked  in- 
tellectual attainments,  but  of  that  rigid  and 
literal  piety  that  is  now  wholly  extinct.  He 
knew  the  Bible  practically  by  heart,  and  his 
habitual  language  with  regard  to  religious 
topics  was  of  that  fervent  kind  that  would 
be  unctuous  if  it  were  not  so  sincere.  He 
talked  like  a  Scotch  Covenanter,  and  we  are 
only  saved  from  a  feeling  of  repulsion  by  a 
frequent  reminder  of  the  day  in  which  he 
lived  and  by  the  recognition  of  a  certain 
warm  humanity  that  not  even  his  theology 
could  hide.     It  is  a  startling  picture,  perhaps 


the  best  ever  given  of  a  changing  era  of 
religious  life  and  of  the  gulf  that  it  created 
in  innumerable  households.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  books  that  belong  distinctly  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind. 

Father    and    Son.      By    Edmund    Gosse.      New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 


Gossip  ot  Books  and  Authors. 
"Range  steers  are  peculiar,"  says  Charles 
Alden  Seltzer,  the  novelist,  in  his  new  story, 
"The  Range  Boss."  "They  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  a  man  around  unless  he's  on 
his  pony.  No  cowpuncher  with  any  sense 
will  walk  near  a  range  steer.  It's  not  ac- 
cording to   rules." 

"By  1597,"  says  Horace  J.  Bridges,  "Shake- 
speare's income  was  probably  not  less  than 
£500  a  year,  the  purchasing  power  of  which 
was  equal  to  that  of  $20,000  in  America  at 
the  present  day.  There  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  after  the  year  1599,  in  which  year  he 
became  a  shareholder  in  the  Globe  Theatre 
Company,  his  income  increased  considerably." 
The  personal  side  of  Shakespeare,  as  well  as 
the  professional  and  artistic  aspects  of  his 
life,  are  developed  in  Dr.  Bridges'  new  book, 
"Our  Fellow  Shakespeare,"  in  which  he  also 
analyzes  and  criticizes  most  of  the  poet's 
greater  works.  The  book  has  just  been  issued 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Leading  critics  consider  that  Lieutenant 
Coningsby  Dawson  (now  fighting  with  the 
Canadian  artillery  in  the  trenches)  has  kept 
the  level  of  his  successful  "Garden  Without 
Walls"  in  his  recently  issued  "Slaves  of  Free 
dom,"  which  is  already  in  its  third  large  edi- 
tion.     Henry   Holt   &   Co.    are   the   publishers. 

The  following  books  were  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  on  November 
18th  :  A  large  paper  edition  of  John  Muir's 
"A  Thousand-Mile  Walk  to  the  Gulf,"  being 
the  famous  naturalist's  journal  of  his  tramp 
from  Indiana  to  Florida  in  1867  and  of  his 
trip  thence  to  Cuba  and  finally  to  California; 
"A  Man  of  Athens,"  a  novel  of  modern 
Athens,  by  Julia  Dragoumis  ;  "Harvest  Moon," 
a  new  volume  of  poetry  by  Josephine  Preston 
Peabody,  which  shows  the  reaction  of  a 
woman  poet  upon  the  war ;  Sara  Cone  Bry- 
ant's "Stories  to  Tell  the  Littlest  Ones,"  illus- 
trated by  the  famous  Hungarian  artist,  Willy 
Pogany ;  "Favorites  of  a  Nursery  of  Seventy 
Years  Ago,"  a  book  of  old  nursery  rhymes, 
compiled  by  Edith  Emerson  Forbes,  and  "Old 
Tavern  Signs,"  an  excursion  in  the  history 
of  hospitality,  with  text  and  drawings  by 
Fritz   Endell. 

The  Scribner's  have  just  published  Dr.  Car- 
ter S.  Cole's  English  version  of  "Das  Hexen- 
lied,"  the  famous  poem  by  Von  Wildenbruch. 

The  Louis  Rhead  illustrated  edition  of 
"The  Arabian  Nights,"  which  was  brought 
out  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Harpers,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  book  which,  next  to  the 
Bible,  is  said  to  be  the  most  popular  in  the 
world.  For  more  than  two  centuries  now 
these  Oriental  tales  have  been  known  to  Eu- 
ropean readers.  They  were  translated  by  a 
Frenchman,  Galland  (1646-1715),  from  the 
Arabic.  It  is  not  known  when  these  tales, 
that  in  their  oral  form  go  back  into  the  mist? 
of  the  past,  were  first  put  into  printing. 

Though  their  countries  are  fighting  each 
other,  Padraic  Colum,  the  Irish  poet,  and 
Willy  Pogany,  the  Hungarian  illustrator,  are 
the  best  of  friends.  As  Mr.  Colum  cheerfully 
phrases  it,  they  combine  as  well  as  Irish  stew 
and  goulash  in  "The  King  of  Ireland's  Son," 
in  the  style  of  Gaelic  folk-romance,  which  the 
poet  has  written  in  prose  and  the  artist  illus- 
trated both  in  color  and  line,  with  evident  en- 
joyment of  their  work,  in  which  heroes,  peas- 
ants, giants,  enchanters,  and  "beasties"  all 
combine  in  a  lively  folk-romance  for  the 
young.  The  Holts  have  just  published  the 
book. 

One  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  greatest  suc- 
cesses was  her  famous  Christmas  story,  "The 
Birds'  Christmas  Carol."  The  book  has  gone 
into  countless  editions,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
Mrs.  Wiggin's  latest  book,  "The  Romance  of 
a  Christmas  Card,"  recently  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company — another  Christ- 
mas story,  as  one  may  judge  from  the  title — 
bids  fair  to  approximate  the  success  of  the 
"Carol."  So  great  was  the  demand  for  the 
book  that  two  editions  were  found  necessary 
before  publication. 

Anton  Chekhov,  probably  Russia's  greatest 
short-story  writer,  was  born  in  January,  1860, 
at  Taganrog,  a  seaport  on  a  gulf  of  the  Black 
Sea.  His  father  was  a  clever  serf,  who  by 
good  business  foresight  bought  his  freedom 
early  in  life.  Although  the  father  never  had 
much  education  himself,  he  gave  his  four  chil- 
dren every  possible  advantage.  Anton  studied 
in  the  Greek  school  in  his  native  state  and 
then  entered  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Moscow.  Before  beginning  his 
literary  career  Chekhov's  health  failed  and  he 
realized  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  He  died 
in  Germany  in  1904  and  his  funeral,  at  Mos- 
cow, was  a  national  event.    In  1879,  while  still 


in  the  University  of  Moscow,  Chekhov  began 
to  write  short  stories  of  a  more  or  less 
humorous  nature  which  were  published  in  re- 
views.    His  first  book  appeared  in   1887. 


BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Christmas  Gift  Books 

CJ  Books  selected  now  for 
Christmas  will  be  reserved, 
but  not  charged  until  date 
of  delivery.  Early  selec- 
tions are  advisable. 
•I  Additions  to  our  holi- 
day stock  are  arriving  daily. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


Books  for  Gifts 

We  hove  a  fine  assortment  for  every  one 
from  "  Kiddies  "  to  "  Grown  Dps  ;  "  also 
Christmas  Cards,  Calendars,  etc.  We  can 
help  you  make  your  selections. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  BOOK  STORE 

400  SUTTER  ST.     -    -     Cor.  Stockton 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Best  Cash  Price  paid  for  books  of  every 
description  In  any  quantity. 

Fine  Bets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  SB  First  Street 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Mens  Luncheon 

Served    in    Grill 

50  Cents 


Dancing  every  evening, 
except  Sunday,  in  the 
Rose  Room.  Hickman's 
Orchestra. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  I 

Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 

Beginning  at  7  o'clock 
ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Director 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covei 
Also  a  la  Carte 


December  2,  1916. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Russian  Play. 
Those  who  recall  the  name  of  Artzibashef 
onlv  in  connection  with  his  authorship  of  the 
notorious  "Sanine"  will  scarcely  recognize 
him  as  the  writer  of  the  simple,  human,  and 
very  touching  little  drama,  "War,"  a  play  in 
four  acts,  which  has  just  been  translated 
from   the   Russian. 

Properly    speaking,    "War"    is    a    series    of 
three    or    four    pictures    rather    than    a    play. 
First  you  see  a  typical  Russian  family  circle 
such    as    is    to    be   found   in    any   small    town. 
A  father,  who   has  been   an  officer,  bores  his 
family    and    his    friends    by    telling    over    and 
over    again    his    experiences    in    the    Russo- 
Turkish   war.      Some    charming   ladies,    young 
and    old,    a    consumptive    student,    a    musician 
who    has    gone    into    the    army   by    mistake,    a 
worthless    prince,    and    some    happy    children 
i  make  up  the  picture  of  peace.     The  emotions 
I  aroused  by  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  war 
are  portrayed  by  the  conduct  of  each  of  these 
.characters    in    the    next    act;    the    patriotism 
,of  the   young   men,    the   protest   of   the   wives 
;  and    mothers    at    the    needlessness    of    it    all. 
!  Dane,    the    musician,    taking   leave   of   his   be- 
loved violin   and  bidding  farewell  to   his  mu- 
sical aspirations,  is  symbolic. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  acts  those  at  home 
are  seen  receiving  the  news  of  the  loss  of 
loved  ones  at  the  front  and  tales  of  heroism 
and  decorations  won  do  not  assuage  the 
i  grief.  Finally  the  husband  comes  home  and 
his  loving  wife,  oblivious  to  other  losses  in 
the  joy  of  his  expected  arrival,  finds  him  a 
'  helpless    cripple. 

j  Artzibashef  reflects  the  spirit  of  all  Russia. 
There  is  no  imperialism,  no  territorial  am- 
bition, only  the  desire  to  live  undisturbed. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  scene  is  that 
of   the   mother,    Olga,   and   her  son,    Volodya : 

Olga — Ah,  Volodya,  Volodya  !     What  is  this 

I  war  for?     Can  you  tell  me?     What  is  it  for? 

I   don't  understand  it.     Here   we  were,    living 

quietly,    and   all   of   a    sudden — I   am   so   sorry 

for  Nina. 

[Volodya  takes  her  hand  and  kisses  it  with- 
out  replying.} 
Olga — Maybe  nothing  will  happen  after  all? 
p  Eh,  Vojodya? 

Volodya — How    so  ?      The    war    has    begun 
already,   mamma. 

Olga — I    know    it    has.      But    maybe    they'll 

settle    it    somehow    over    there.      They'll    just 

take  a  look  at  each  other  and  they'll  say,  "We 

.  are  fools — that's  what  we  are!"     Then  they'll 

break  up  and  go  each  his  own  way. 

War:  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.     By  Michael  Artzi- 
I  bashef.     New   York:   Alfred  A.   Knopf;   $1   net. 


The  First  Mexican  'War. 
Mr.    Farnham    Bishop,    inspired    by    present 

1  events  in  Mexico,  tells  the  story  of  our  first 
war  with  Mexico  and  with  fervent  hopes 
that  there  may  never  be  another.     He  begins 

i  his  story  with  a  statement  of  those  phases  of 
Texan  history  that  were  to  become  the  cause 
of  hostilities  and  he  concludes  at  the  end  of 
about  two  hundred  pages  with  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  Mr.  Bishop  makes  no 
claim  to  original  research  or  to  discovery. 
His  narrative  is  a  popular  page  from  history 
told  once  more  with  energy,  clearness,  and 
brevity.  But  perhaps  the  author  is  a  little 
severe  on  Fremont,  whom  he  charges  with 
direct  and  unauthorized  provocation  to  the 
Mexicans  and  whom  he  describes  as  a  charla- 
tan. 

Our  First  War  in  Mexico.  By  Farnham 
Bishop.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.25   net. 

Straight  America. 
This  little  volume  by  Miss  Kellor  appears 
in  Our  National  Problems  Series.  It  is  an 
effort  to  find  some  way  to  create  a  sense  of 
nationality  not  only  among  immigrants,  but 
among  the  native-born,  who  need  it  quite  as 
much.  The  immigrant,  says  Miss  Kellor,  is 
not  treated  honestly  or  fraternally.  He  is 
ostracized,  cajoled,  swindled,  or  bullied.  His 
standards  of  life  are  not  raised,  but  on  the 
contrary  they  are  lowered.  And  if  he  wishes 
to  become  a  citizen  he  is  confronted  with 
regulations    that    seem    to    be    devised    for   no 


The 
Breath 
of  the 
Dragon 

By  A.  H.  Fitch 

A  faithful  and  fascinating  picture  of  life 
ill  China,  from  that  in  th«  Empress  Dow- 
ager's palace  to  that  in  the  House  of 
the  Hen's  Feathers — the  court  of  the 
King  of  the  Beggars ;  and,  better  than 
this,  a  remarkably  interesting  and 
stirring  tale  of  romance  and  adventure. 


Color    Frontia.  $1.35    net. 

Published    by    Putnams 


other    purpose    than    to    frustrate    and    annoy, 
and  that  often  are  actually  prohibitive. 

Miss  Kellor's  remedies  are  not  always  con- 
vincing. Laws  and  regulations  cure  nothing. 
The  desired  Americanization  will  not  result 
from  organizations,  nor  investigations,  nor 
inspections,  but  from  a  change  of  heart — the 
last  thing  we  ever  think  of  nowadays.  But 
the  little  book  is  admirably  written  and 
markedly   suggestive. 

Straight  America.  By  Francis  A.  Kellor. 
New  York:  The  Macniillan  Company;  SO  cents. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Will  Bradley  writes  good  stories  for  chil- 
dren, and  he  illustrates  them  with  an  ex- 
traordinary and  quaint  skill.  In  "Wonder- 
Box  Stories,"  just  published  by  the  Century 
Company  ($1  net),  we  have  a  dozen  of  these 
yarns  that  are  simply  crowded  with  witches, 
fairies,  and  giants  and  redolent  of  magic. 

"The  Lure  of  the  Black  Hills,"  by  D.  Lange, 
tells  how  the  party  of  adventurers  entered  the 
mysterious  Black  Mountains  in  the  days  when 
they  were  still  unexplored,  how  they  outwitted 
the  hostile  Sioux,  and  what  they  found  in  the 
canons  and  streams.  It  is  published  by  the 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  ($1  net), 
and  can  be  recommended  to  boy  readers. 

"The  Grizzly  King,"  by  James  Oliver  Cur- 
wood  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  is  a  particu- 
larly good  story  of  the  hunting  of  a  grizzly 
bear  who  proves  in  the  end  to  be  much  the 
better  "man,"  not  only  in  the  resourcefulness 
of  his  fighting,  but  in  the  magnanimity  of  his 
character.  And  incidentally  we  have  a  mass 
of  information  about  bears  that  we  are  glad 
to   possess. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  King's  Highway 
Series,  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company  and  now  numbering  eight 
volumes,  is  "The  Way  of  the  Stars,"  by  E. 
Hershey  Sneath,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  George 
Hodges,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  Henry  Hallam 
Tweedy,  M.  A.  The  object  of  the  series  is 
to  inculcate  moral  ideas  by  selections  from 
the  best  of  the  world's  literature. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  pub- 
lished "Marvels  of  Scientific  Invention,"  by 
Thomas  W.  Corbin.  It  is  rightly  described 
as  "an  interesting  account  in  non-technical 
language  of  the  invention  of  guns,  torpedoes, 
submarines,  mines,  up-to-date  smelting,  freez- 
ing, color  photography,  and  many  other  re- 
cent discoveries  of  science."  It  is  popularly 
written  and  well  illustrated.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

The  Jewel  Series  of  story  books  for  chil- 
dren in  course  of  issue  by  Duffield  &  Co. 
($1.50  net.)  now  contains  three  volumes — Dia- 
mond, Emerald,  and  Ruby.  They  consist  of 
admirably  told  stories  from  the  history  of  the 
world,  ancient  and  modern,  and  all  of  them 
are  stories  that  are  worth  telling  and  of  the 
kind  that  impresses  the  imagination.  These 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  search  for 
gift  books. 

Those  who  want  a  children's  literature  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  piety  will  find  it  in  the 
King's  Highway  Series,  edited  by  E.  Hershey 
Sneath,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  George  Hodges,  D. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  and  Henry  Hallam  Tweedy,  M.  A., 
and  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  (75 
cents  per  volume).  There  are  several  vol- 
umes in  the  series1  and  the  selections  from 
great  literature  as  well  as  the  illustrations 
are  admirably  done. 

"The  Soldier's  Catechism"  is  described  as 
"a  complete,  authorized  manual  for  the  use 
of  the  soldier."  It  covers  all  the  duties  of  a 
soldier  in  war  and  peace,  teaches  the  use  of 
weapons,  the  principles  of  attack  and  defense, 
aid  to  the  wounded  and  sanitation,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  things  that  the  soldier  should 
know.  It  is  compiled  by  Major  F.  C.  Bolles 
and  Captains  E.  C.  Jones  and  J.  S.  Upham, 
and  it  has  an  introduction  by  Major-General 
Hugh  L.  Scott.  The  publishers  are  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.   ($1   net). 

Privately  printed  by  L.  Byrd  Mock  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  comes  a  tasteful  little 
pamphlet  poem  entitled  "The  Maid  of  Pend 
d'Oreille,"  by  Le  Moqueur.  Its  text  is  the 
Siwash  legend  of  an  Indian  maiden,  with  five 
full-page  illustrations  of  Pend  d'Oreille 
scenery  printed  in  tint  and  of  pleasing  and 
striking  appearance.  The  author  has  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  capturing  the  sentiment 
of  the  story  and  in  conveying  it  to  the 
reader  in  vigorous  and  musical  verse.  She 
should  write  more  on  such  themes. 


Arthur  Edwin  Krows'  fully  illustrated  book, 
"Play  Production  in  America,"  which  the 
Holts  have  just  published,  is  probably  the 
most  comprehensive  book  on  its  subject  that 
has  ever  been  issued,  and  covers  many  mat- 
ters that  have  never  been  put  between  covers, 
and  others  that  previous  writers  have  treated 
mainly  from  the  European  rather  than  the 
American  standpoint.  In  this  book  the  fate 
of  a  play  may  be  seen  from  its  production 
at  a  big  New  York  theatre  until  it  flickers 
out  in  some  rural  stock  company. 


New  Books  Received. 

Sir  Thomas  Mallory's  King  Arthur  and  tiii: 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Edited  by  Clifton 
Johnson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
51.50    net. 

For    children. 

Aunt  Sadies  Khvmes  and  Rhyme-Stories.  By 
Aunt  Sadie.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1.25    net. 

For  children.      With  illustrations. 

Practical  Things  with  Simple  Tools.  By 
Milton  Goldsmith.  New  York:  Sully  &  Klein- 
teich;    $1    net. 

How   to    make   toys   and    furniture. 

Read-Aloud    Plays.      By    Horace    Holley.      New 
York:    Mitchell    Kennerley;    $1    net. 
A  volume  of  plays. 

The  Moose  Book.  By  Samuel  Merrill.  New 
York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50. 

Facts  and   stories   from  northern    forests. 

Polly  Trotter,  Patriot.  By  Einilie  Benson 
Knipe  and  Alden  Arthur  Knipe.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25   net. 

A  novel. 

Fellow  Captains.  By  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn  and 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.;  $1.25  net. 

A  book  of  domestic  pliilosophizings. 

Blithe  McBride.     By  Beulah  Marie  Dix.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

The    Great    Valley.      By    Edgar    Lee    Masters. 
New   York:    The   Macmillan    Company;   $1.50. 
A  new  volume  of  vers  tibre. 

The    Mysterious    Stranger.      By    Mark    Twain. 
New   York:    Harper  &   Brothers. 
A   story. 

Sketches  in  Poetry,  Prose,  Paint,  and  Pencil. 
By  James  H.  Worthington  and  Robert  P.  Baker. 
New    York:    John    Lane    Company. 

Illustrated  essays. 

The  Lamp  of  Poor  Souls.  By  Marjorie  L.  C. 
Pickthall.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

The     Sunlit     Hours.       By     Emile     Verhaeren. 
New  York:   John  Lane  Company;   $1  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

A    Christmas    Meditation.      By    Lawrence    Gil- 
man.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $25  net. 
A  little  essay. 

A    Book    of    Burlesques.      By    H.    L.    Mencken. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A    collection    of    satires    and    extravaganzas. 

The  Quest.     By  John  G.  Neihardt.     New  York: 
The  Macmillan   Company;   $1.25. 
Some    earlier   poems. 

Distributive  Justice.  By  John  A.  Ryan.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50  net. 

A  discussion  of  the  processes  by  which  the 
product   of  industry   is  distributed. 

A    Man    of    Athens.      By    Julia    D.    Dragoumis. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.50  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Five-Barred  Gate.  By  E.  Temple 
Thurston.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.40 
net. 

A  novel. 

War  Bread.  By  Edward  Eyre  Hunt.  New 
York:   Henry   Holt  &    Co.;   $2   net. 

A    personal    narrative   of   the    war    and    relief   in 

Belgium. 

The  Young  Folks'  Book  of  Ideals.  By  Wil- 
liam Byron  Forbush.  Boston :  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard   Company;   $2  net. 

A  book  of  advice   to  the   young. 

The  Pleasures  of  an  Absentee  Landlord.  By 
Samuel  McChord  Crothers.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;   $1.25  net. 

A    volume    of    essays. 

Tom  Anderson,  Dare-Devil.  By  Edward  Mos- 
tvn  Lloyd.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ; 
$1.50  net. 

A    story   of  the    revolutionary  war. 

Fruit     Gathering.      By     Rabindranath     Tagore. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Faith    in    the    Future    Life.      By    Alfred    W. 
Martin.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 
A  general   discussion. 

Dorothy  Dainty's  New  Friends.  By  Amy 
Brooks.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   $1. 

The  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Dorothy  Dainty 
Series. 

The  Allies'  Fairy  Book.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company;   $1.75  net. 

Folklore  from  the  Allied  countries.  Illustrated 
by  Arthur  Rackham. 

Sunflowers.     Selected  by  Willard  Wattles.     Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1. 
A  book  of  Kansas  poems. 

Responsibilities.       By      W.      B.      Yeats.       New 
York:    The   Macmillan    Company ;    $1.25    net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Spoon  River  Anthology.  By  Edgar  Lee  Mas- 
ters.     New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company. 

A    new    edition.      Illustrated    by   Oliver   Herford. 

Women  Workers  and  Society.  By  Annie  M. 
MacLean,  Ph.  D.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.;    50   cents   net. 

Issued  in  the  National   Social  Science  Series. 

The  Emperor  of  Portugallia.  By  Selma 
Lagcrlof.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.; 
$1.50    net. 

A  novel. 

The  Government  op  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  Survey  Report.  Prepared  for 
San    Francisco    Real    Estate    Board    by    Bureau    of 


Municipal    Research,    New    York.      San    Francisco: 
Rincon    Publishing   Company. 

The    Day    Before    Marriage,      By    Mary    Dale. 
Los  Angeles:  Warren  T.  Potter. 
A  volume   of  personal   essays. 

Are  You   Human?      By  William   De  Witt  Hyde. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company;  50  cents  net. 
A  consideration  of  human    relationships. 

Slavery  or  Prostitution'.     By  Maude  E.  Miner. 
New     York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 
A  pica    for  emancipation. 

Faith    in  a  Future   Life.     By  Alfred  W.    Mar- 
tin.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

An  examination  of  evidence  and  probabilities. 
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ing  tone  colors.  It  seemed  as  if  the  con- 
tralto's dramatic  impulse  is  as  fresh  and 
strong  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  while  the 
roundness  of  tone  is  lessened,  her  vocal 
power  is  still  great  and  unusual.  I  did  not 
hear  the  concert  out,  unfortunately,  but  I  felt 
that  what  I  heard  was  the  pick  of  the  pro- 
gramme, for  there  is  scarcely  any  singer  in 
America  who  could  do  these  Wagnerian  arias 
with  equal  power  and  dramatic  expression. 


isgSMtf>; 


THE  SCHUMANN-HEINK  CONCERT. 


I  was  glad  to  see  that  Mme.  Schumann- 
Heink,  in  planning  her  concert  for  destitute 
German  and  San  Francisco  children,  did  not 
repeat  her  mistake  of  making  it  a  concert 
for  children.  It  would  have  been  a  mistake 
equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  local  orchestral 
organizations,  which  some  time  back  gave 
free  concerts  for  children,  which  the  getters- 
up,  in  the  innocence  of  their  hearts,  ex- 
pected the  children  to  appreciate  and  enjoy. 
Of  course  the  youngsters  did  hugely  enjoy 
the  excitement,  the  outing,  the  gregarious- 
ness  of  the  thing,  and  the  fuss  and  bustle 
and  importance  generally.  But  to  expect  chil- 
dren to  enjoy  intelligently  or  even  dimly  and 
gropingly  art  forms  that  have  been  created 
for  the  pleasure  of  adult  perceptions  is  as 
reasonable  as  to  expect  an  infant  to  appre- 
ciate Shakespeare.  The  truth  is,  it  often 
takes  about  a  third  of  a  long  lifetime  not 
only  to  be  able  to  create  art  of  any  kind  for 
the  delectation  of  average  humanity,  but  it 
takes  many  specimens  of  average  humanity 
a  similar  length  of  time  to  work  up  to  a 
proper  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  art 
forms.  What  the  children  want  is  some  ap- 
peal to  their  childish  idealism,  to  their  love 
of  miracles  and  marvels.  Since  we  will  in- 
sist on  taking  them  away  from  their  natural 
and  healthful  play  to  entertainments,  why  not 
provide  entertainments  that  will  appeal  to  the 
child  mind  ?  There  is  an  immense  field 
awaiting  the  picture-play  men's  attention  in 
the  line  of  fairy  stories  filmed  with  artistic 
taste  and  beauty-  Wagner,  in  using  myths 
and  fairy  stories  for  his  operas,  librettoes, 
has  already  paved  the  way.  He  had  his  scenic 
men  create  legendary  monsters  and  dragons 
that  emitted  steam  from  their  nostrils  and 
possessed  powers  of  locomotion.  In  "Parsi- 
fal" the  flower-girls  were  made  to  look  small 
and  dainty  and  fairy-like  by  constructing 
scenic  accessories  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Thus 
it  was  that  we  used  to  see  Mme.  Schumann- 
Heink  in  the  mythical  atmosphere  of  the 
operas  of  the  Ring.  With  her  big,  warm, 
womanly  love  for  childhood  the  German  con- 
tralto wants  to  do  something  for  the  chil- 
dren, but,  on  the  wnole,  devoting  her  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  her  concert  for  their 
benefit  is  doing  more  for  them  than  offering 
them  forms  of  vocal  art  fit  only  for  the 
appreciation  of  adult  perceptions. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  what  is  best 
for  the  child's  enjoyment,  I  am  remembering 
that  there  is  some  promise  of  light  ahead, 
for  Gerda  Wismer  Hoffman,  a  lady  whose 
special  line  of  work  has  fitted  her  for  her 
task,  is  making  definite  plans  for  giving  in 
San  Francisco  a  series  of  fairy  dramas,  made 
appropriately  simple,  for  juvenile  tastes.  She 
will  have  in  her  little  company  both  adults 
and  children  who  do  the  work  for  the  love  of 
it  and  whose  talent  has  been  demonstrated. 
An  encouraging  feature  in  the  project  is  the 
desire  of  the  originator  of  it  to  remedy  the 
artificiality  of  standards  which  the  unfortu- 
nate children  have  derived  from  their  seniors. 
and  to  cultivate  in  them  an  appreciation  of 
beautiful  simplicity.  The  first  play  is  to  be 
Hans  Andersen's  story,  "The  Snow  Queen," 
dramatized,  and  what  could  more  particularly 
appeal  to  a  child's  love  of  beautiful  marvels 
than  a  suitable  dramatization  of  one  of  the 
lovely  tales  of  the  famous  poet  and  lover  of 
childhood? 

Thousands  of  people  were  converging  to 
the  Exposition  Auditorium  last  Sunday  after- 
noon to  hear  the  famous  contralto  in  her 
charity  concert.  While  she  did  not,  like  Mc- 
Cormack.  succeed  in  drawing  enough  of  an 
audience  to  fill  every  seat  in  the  vast,  ugly 
hall,  it  was  a  concourse  of  very  impressive 
size  that  she  faced.  Considering  the  price  of 
paper  and  press  work,  the  management  had 
been  very  lavish  in  having  the  words  of  all 
the  songs  on  the  programme  printed.  This 
added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  au- 
dience, who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink  sing  in  her  own  spe- 
cial domain,  where  she  is  most  at  home  and 
most  authoritative.  For  she  gave  the  Erda 
scene  from  Wagner's  "Rheingold,"  the  Wal- 
trautc  scene  from  "Gotterdammerung,"  and 
"Brangaene's  Ruf"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 
AH  hree  of  these  selections  furnished  highly 
:ntt.esting  illustrations  of  the  famous  singer's 
STe,^.  ability  m  raying  tone  values  and  paint- 


SOME  ORPHEUM  OFFERINGS. 

Vaudeville  audiences  are  perpetually  fur- 
nishing small  shocks  and  surprises.  In  "The 
Clod,"  this  week's  playlet  at  the  Orpheum, 
Mary  Trask,  "the  clod,"  who  doesn't  care  a 
tinker's  damn  whether  the  North  or  South 
wins  in  the  war,  provided  they  leave  her  and 
her  mate  alone  and  let  them  sleep  o'  nights, 
says  to  the  hectoring  and  brutal  sergeant 
who  rebukes  her  for  her  indifference: 

"My  country !  I  have  no  country-.  Me  and 
Thad  just  have  the  farm  here." 

And  the  audience  unexpectedly  broke  into 
laughter  and  applause,  and  the  woman  next  to 
me  commented  audibly,  "And  a  good  thing, 
too!"     Now  what  did  she  mean  by  that? 

It  was  very  apparent,  however,  that  the 
generality  of  the  audience,  while  following  the 
play  with  the  intensest  interest,  did  not  at  all 
comprehend  or  assimilate  its  psychology-.  For 
here  was  a  small  tragedy  playing  itself  out 
before  them,  a  human  being  turned  into  a 
clod.  To  the  great  issues  of  the  war,  its  cause, 
the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  entailed  by  it,  the 
woman  was  as  indifferent  as  an  earth-worm. 
I  She  was  overworked  and  overburdened,  and 
there  was  little  left  of  her  humanity  but  the 
need  for  food  and  shelter  and  the  craving  for 
rest.  The  more  obvious  aspects  of  the  char- 
acter were  thoroughly  comprehended  by  the 
audience,  who  sympathized  with  the  terrified 
victim  of  untoward  destiny  and  of  the  sol- 
dier's brutality,  even  while  they  kept  a  sharp 
look-out   for  something  to  laugh  at. 

And  how  intensely  real  Sarah  Padden  made 
the  poor  farm  wife.  Her  work-bowed  figure, 
her  clumping  gait,  her  uncouthness  and  in- 
efficiency, the  rough,  unmodulated  tones  of  her 
voice,  all  contributed  toward  an  impersona- 
tion whose  reality  held  us  spellbound  with 
interest,  so  real  seemed  the  peril  in  which 
Mary  and  Thad  were  placed.  Lewis  Beach, 
who,  although  acknowledging  his  indebtedness 
to  Donald  Hamilton  Haines,  author  of  "The 
Least  of  These,"  has  written  the  play,  has 
shown  admirable  judgment  in  his  treatment 
of  the  situation.  There  is  not  a  syllable  too 
much  in  the  dialogue,  no  overstressing  of  the 
dramatic  element.  And  when  the  woman's 
burst  of  rage  and  revolt  comes,  bringing  with 
it  the  utterly  unexpected  denouement,  her  last 
remark  is  perfectly  consistent.  Who  would 
have  thought  there  could  have  been  so  much 
potential  drama,  so  much  psychological  sig- 
nificance, in  that  final  remark  of  hers,  as 
she  picked  up  the  broken  saucer  with  the 
plaint,  "And  now  I've  got  to  drink  my  coffee 
out  of  a  tin  cup!" 

If  vaudeville  audiences  frequently  are  sur- 
prising, so  are  people  who  preside,  over  the 
destinies  and  enjoyments  of  childhood.  1 
saw  a  large  invoice  of  young  children  at  the 
Orpheum  the  day  I  was  there,  probably  the 
child-members  of  some  juvenile  institution, 
and  I  paused  to  cast  a  thought  to  how  little 
heed  is  paid  to  the  needs  of  young  children, 
when  it  comes  to  entertaining  them.  Of 
course  the  American  world  is  gone  mad  on 
the  subject  of  entertainment,  and  mothers 
are  gayly  proceeding  to  break  down  their 
children's  nervous  systems  with  over-stimu- 
lation of  the  sense  of  enjoyment.  I  some- 
times try'  to  revive  recollections  of  my  child 
mind  and  child  sense  of  enjoyment,  when  I 
see  children  taken  to  places  of  adult  enter- 
tainment and  bidden  to  enjoy  themselves. 
What,  for  instance,  did  they  see  in  "The 
Clod"?  Brutality,  terror,  and  deadly  peril. 
What  in  "The  Dancing  Girl  of  Delhi"?  A 
lot  of  girls  uncovering  fleshly  territory  the 
display  of  which  they  are  trained  to  regard 
as  immodest  in  the  extreme.  And  what  about 
songs  in  vaudeville?  Last  week  every  one 
of  fascinating  Josie  Heather's  songs  con- 
tained a  naughty  little  fleer  at  propriety,  and 
a  laughing  invitation  to  pleasant  vice.  Since 
we  are  determined  to  entertain  the  children, 
why  not  provide  something  appropriate  to 
their  years  and  tastes?  But  as  to  that,  more 
anon. 

For  an  adult  taste  "The  Dancing  Girl  of 
Delhi"  is  all  right.  Its  appeal  is  purely 
fleshly  in  its  frank  Orientalism,  but  the  spec- 
tacle and  the  dancing  are  extremely  effective, 
and  the  dancing,  as  always,  far  more  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  dramatic  interest  at- 
tached. 

They  have  a  blond  young  tenor  on  the  bill 
this  week,  who  captured  his  audience  at  once 
with  "I  hear  you  calling  me."  He— Craig 
Campbell  is  his  name — is  a  cheerful,  practical- 
looking  j-outh,  and  does  not  look  or  seem 
over-dowered  with  sentiment  But  he  evolves 
it,  somehow,  and  fairly  drenched  the  favorite 
love    song   to    which    McCormack    gave    such  I 


vogue  with — well,  sentimentality  I'm  afraid  it 
was — but  how  it  did  please  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  audience  at  the  courting  stage  of 
existence.  Mr.  Campbell  has  faults,  plenty  of 
them,  but  he  has  a  virile  tenor,  a  popular  line 
of  songs,  and  a  popular  way  of  singing  them. 
He  is  quite  unabashed  with  his  falsetto  notes, 
occasionally  presses  out  a  strain  of  harshness, 
and  then,  as  in  the  last  note  of  "Canio's  La- 
ment," produces  so  sweet  and  feeling  tone 
that  if  he  were  not  so  well  provided  with  a 
stock  of  youthful  self-confidence  one  would 
overlook  his  occasional  vocal  exaggerations 
and  tearful  gasps,  and  think  very  highly  of 
his  possibilities. 

They  have,  in  the  person  of  Bert  Fitzgib- 
bon,  a  "nut"  this  week,  who  held  the  au- 
dience in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  This  spe- 
cialist in  the  line  of  eccentric  humor  defies 
comment.  His  material  sounds  like  the  rav- 
ings of  a  humorous  lunatic,  and  I  can  only 
quote  the  girl  behind  me,  who  ejaculated  at 
frequent  intervals,  with  streaming  eyes,  "He's 
sure  crazy."  When  he  tumbled  against  the 
curtain  and  crawled  off  the  stage  she  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  aching  side  and  said,  "Oh,  my 
Gawd !"  And  the  audience,  while  inspecting 
with  pleasure  Leonard  Gautier's  pretty  Shet- 
land ponies  and  spirited  trained  terriers, 
visibly  rested  from  the  wild  laughter  excited 
by  the  antics  of  the  apparently  irresponsible 
"nut." 


LEMARE'S  ORGAN  RECITAL. 

The  Masonic  Temple  is  like  Sadakichi 
Hartmann  in  its  blend  of  the  Occident  and 
the  Orient.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  too  sol- 
emnly impressive  to  be  quite  the  appropriate 
setting  for  a  man  perpetually  moved  to  slight 
flickers  of  satirical  laughter,  and  whose  smile 
is  always,  however  good-humoredly,  half 
mocking.  But  the  lofty  hall,  with  its  triple 
arches,  its  golden  mural  decorations,  its  mys- 
tic insignia,  and  the  great  cross,  syombol  of 
Christianity,  blazing  light  into  its  dimmer  re- 
cesses, seemed  a  most  fitting  place  in  which 
to  listen  to  organ  music. 

Mr.  Lamare  has  a  habit  of  preparing  the 
listener  by  a  brief  preliminary  improvisation 
of  low  delicious  harmonies,  which  "glide  into 
his  darker  musings,"  and  "steal  away  their 
sharpness  ere  he  is  aware."  No  doubt  there 
were  some  in  the  audience  who  turned  out  to 
do  their  duty  to  the  Masonic  Endowment 
Fund,  but  the  number  present  showed  that  a 
due  proportion  of  the  hundreds  that  used  to 
listen  to  his  organ  recitals  in  Festival  Hall 
had  come  to  repeat  pleasures  of  the  choicest. 
They  were  rewarded  by  listening  to  a  pro- 
gramme of  rare  beauty,  in  the  execution  of 
which  was  heard,  like  summer  thunder,  the 
Bach  Fugue,  Rheinberger's  "Pastorale,"  and 
the  overture  to  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
An  "Elfin  Dance"  by  Bernard  Johnson  was 
incredibly  blithe  and  delicate,  and  provided  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  suppleness  of 
the  player's  trained  fingers.  Lemmen's  "Fugue 
on  a  Trumpet  Fanfare"  afforded  a  notable  in- 
stance of  this  player's  ability  to  impart  the 
brilliant  tonality  of  brass  to  organ  notes,  and 
the  "Pastorale"  was  drenched  in  sunshine, 
and  full  of  the  reedy  sweetness  of  Paris 
pipings. 

A  group  of  beautiful  little  sketches,  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Lamare  himself,  furnished  evi- 
dence of  what  it  is  probable  he  best  loves ;  a 
musical  transcription  of '  the  manifestations 
and  murmurings  of  nature,  at  her  gentlest  and 
sweetest ;  the  droning  flight  of  bees,  bird-calls, 
and  the  gradual  and  gentle  fall  of  twilight. 

As  in  Exposition  days,  the  player  impro- 
vised at  length  from  a  theme  handed  in  to 
him.  Mr.  Redfern  Mason,  musical  reviewer  of 
the  Examiner,  selected  a  theme  from  an  old 
French  cradle  song,  and  the  organist  wove  this 
into  a  beautiful  musical  texture  in  which  was 
miraculously  revealed  the  heart  of  a  mother 
sitting  by  the  cradle  of  her  man-child.  Ten- 
derly she  brooded  over  the  little  sleeper,  en- 
folding him  with  love  and  dreams,  until  ma- 
ternal aspiration  awoke,  and  the  dreams  were 
colored  with  the  gorgeous  hues  of  a  future  of 
fame  and  glory"-  For  of  such  is  the  magic  of 
genius. 


THE  REAL  THING. 

Which,  in  the  present  case,  is  Sadakichi 
Hartmann.  From  Current  Opinon  is  quoted 
the  comment  on  this  well-known  art  critic : 
"The  most  mysterious  personality  in  American 
letters."  I  have  heard  and  seen  Mr.  Hartmann 
only  on  one  occasion,  when  he  gave  a  lecture, 
or  "talk"  he  preferred  to  call  it,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  American  artists,  but  I  have  an  idea 
that  part  of  the  mystery'  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
as  an  art  critic,  he  is  absolutely  sincere.  And, 
since  he  is  sincere  in  art,  it  follows  that  he 
must  be  so  in  a  lot  of  other  things.  For — 
alas ! — there  is  a  whole  lot  of  guff  in  the 
world,  and  people  are  taken  in  with  terrible 
facility.  Especially  must  this  be  so  in  a  coun- 
try of  over-fed,  over-prosperous  people  like 
the  Americans,  who  turn  their  search  for 
culture  into  a  pursuit  for  new  sensations. 

Mr.  Hartmann,  with  his  unusual  mingling  of 
Japanese  and  German  blood,  has  had  also  un- 


usual experiences.  He  placidly  refers  to  his 
early  experiences  in  America  as  a  window- 
washer,  a  clerk  in  a  tombstone  factor;-,  etc.. 
but  back  of  that  were  the  years  in  Germany, 
where  he  was  reared  and  educated.  In  hij 
face,  with  its  delicate  Oriental  features,  its 
Japanese  coloring,  its  background  of  tumbled 
black  hair,  and  its  faintly  Germanic  suggestion, 
one  sees  plainly  "where  East  meets  West"  j 
No  doubt  Mr.  Hartmann's  Japanese  origin  is  1 1 
responsible  for  much  of  his  unerring  art  in- 
stinct; and  then  he  has  lived  the  kind  of  life 
that  tends  to  banish  pretense. 

Some  one  pronounced  him  a  poseur  because 
of  his  easy,  lounging  attitude  and  his  col- 
loquial style  of  address ;  it  struck  me.  how- 
ever, that  it  merely  indicated  the  instinct  of 
one  who  is  natural  to  escape  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  stiffness  usually  attendant  on 
the  lecture  platform.  He  gave  a  running 
talk,  speaking  particularly  of  the  painters 
who  are  identified  with  what  he  called  "the 
American  Renaissance"  ;  Thomas  W.  Dewing, 
Winslow  Homer,  Abbott  Sayre,  Homer  Mar- 
tin, A.  P.  Ryder,  and  others,  twelve  or  more, 
whom  he  pronounces  as  great  as  any  in  Eu- 
rope. Blakelock,  he  says,  is  not  a  genius, 
but  a  phenomenon,  and  Henri,  and  extremists 
of  his  type,  do  not  belong — yet — at  least. 

As  he  talked  on  the  lecturer,  who  has  some- 
thing of  a  sardonic  and  a  mocking  spirit — 
the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  being  a 
sincere  art  critic — lost  something  of  his  light,' 
laughing,    semi -humorous   tone,    and    suddenly 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


we  found  that  he  was  interpreting  for  us  the 
soul  of  the  painting  genius,  the  man  who  has 
something  in  him  that  has  got  to  come  out, 
and  who,  to  give  it  vent,  turns  his  back  on 
social  intercourse,  on  domestic  happiness, 
even  on  worldly  pelf.  A  kind  of  martyrdom 
it  is,  in  many  cases,  as  the  lecturer  described 
it,  when  these  men  become  voluntary  hermits, 
giving  themselves  over  utterly  to  the  obses- 
sion of  their  great  gift. 

What  particularly  tickled  me  was  the  laugh 
and  the  quip  with  which  Mr.  Hartmann  waved 
away  the  extremists,  not  particularizing 
Cubism,  or  Futurism,  and  not  denying  that 
the  adherents  of  these  new  movements — some 
of  them — have  talent.  I  could  not  but  smile 
when  I  recalled  the  earnest  assertions  of  local 
lecturers  as  to  the  beauty  and  refreshment 
they  had  finally,  after  long  study,  discovered 
in   these   painted   eccentricities. 

Mr.  Hartmann  closed  his  talk  by  an 
earnest  intimation  that  art,  to  be  genuine, 
must  convey  something  suggestive  of  our  real 
life.  Thus  each  artist  must  choose  subjects 
from  the  life  around  him.  and  contribute  to 
the  art  of  his  section  or  city  its  distinctive  at- 
mosphere. 

"Art,"  he  said,  "is  the  one  thing  that  will 
keep  nations  on  the  higher  level" ;  and  he 
added,  almost  sternly  for  him:  "Art  is  a 
luxury ;  an  aesthetic  sensation ;  a  concentra- 
tion of  aesthetic  sensations.  There  is  nothing 
it  particularly  moral  or  educational,  but 
:  enriches  life.  The  public  has  nothing  to  do 
rith  its  morals  or  lack  of  morals.  It  is 
omething  beautiful  that  makes  for  gentleness 
and  courteousness ;  in  other  words,  life  is 
better  for  it."        Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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SCHUMANN -HEINK 

Assisted  by  Eula  Howard  Nunan, 
Pianist,  and  Edith  Evans,  Accom- 
panist. 

Farewell  Special  Programme 

osition   Auditorium 

This  SUNDAY  AFT.,  DEC.  3,  at  2:30 

Tickets  $1 .50,  $l.u0. 50c  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
and  Kohler  and  Chase's.   Sunday  at  Auditorium. 

PERCY 

GRAINGER 

The  Great  Pianist-Composer 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

THURSDAY  EVE.,  DEC.  14,  and  SUNDAY  AFT.,  DEC.  17 

Tickets  £2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00.  Mail  orders  NOW  to 
Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s. 
S.  F..  enclosing  check  or  money  order. 

Steinway  Piano 
Coming—  DIAGHILLEF  BALLET  RUSSE 


SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

3d   "POP"   CONCERT 

CORT  THEATRE 

SUNDAY,  DEC,  3,  at  2:30  Sharp 
PROGRAMME: 

Rhapsody,    No.     1 Liszt 

Lyric  Suite,  op.   54 Grieg 

Invitation  to  the  Dance.  ..  .Weber-Weingartner 

Meditation    from    "Thais" Massenet 

March    Slav    Tschaikowsky 

Prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  except  concert  day ;  at 
Cort    Theatre   on   concert   day    only. 

Next — 4th  Pair  Symphony  Concerts,  Dec.  8 
and  10;  PERCY  GRAINGER,  Soloist. 


FRANK  W.  HEALY  Announces 

The  "  Return  Home  "  Concert  of 
IOLE 

PASTORI 

(Lyric    Soprano) 
With  EUGENIA 

ARGIEWICZ-BEM 

(Polish    Violinist) 
Uda  Waldrop  at  the  Steinway  Piano 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

MONDAY,  Dec.  4,  8:30  p.  m. 

Prices,  75c  to  $2.  Tickets  now  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's.  At  Scot- 
tish Rite  Auditorium  Monday  evening. 
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25c;     children,     afternoons,     including     skates, 

25c.     Evenings,  8  to  11,  general  admission  25c, 

reserved    box    seats    50c,    skating   25c. 

GENERAL  SKATING  LESSONS 

$1    Per   Hour— Half   Hour    50c 

Exhibitions  by  Premier   Skaters 

HOCKEY  TUESDAY  NIGHT 

Pacifies  vs.  Canadians 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"The  Garden  of  Allah  "  at  the  Columbia. 
A  triumph  of  stage  production  is  "The 
Garden  of  Allah,"  the  attraction  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  for  three  weeks  commencing 
with  next  Monday  night.  December  4th.  It 
is  a  dramatization  of  Robert  Hichens'  novel 
of  the  same  name,  by  Mr.  Hichens  and  Mary 
Anderson  de  Navarro. 

The  play  is  a  series  of  scenic  effects  of 
the  first  order,  suggesting  a  sense  of  the  al- 
lurement of  the  illimitable  desert  over  the 
minds  of  a  wean'  woman  and  a  strange  man. 
It  makes  the  eternal  loneliness  of  the  Sa- 
hara seem  a  thing  to  be  desired,  just  as  it 
seemed  to  Domini  Enfilden  and  Boris  Androv- 
sky. 

The  passion  of  the  play  is  kindled  in  the 
garden  of  Count  Anteoni,  a  beautiful  scene 
with  its  slender  palms,  its  fresh  foliage,  and 
with  every  gift  of  vegetation,  where  Boris 
declares  his  love  for  Domini.  She,  feeling 
him  to  be  a  kindred  soul,  in  love  with  the 
desert,  accepts  him  and  they  marry- 
Then  they  go  into  the  desert  on  their 
honeymoon,  and  are  caught  in  a  whirling 
sandstorm.  Next  they  are  seen  in  the 
desert  by  starlight.  And  the  concluding 
scene  shows  the  renunciation,  she  of  the  man 
she  loves,  he  of  both  the  woman  he  loves  and 
the  whole  world  of  freedom. 

Sarah  Truax  as  Domini  Enfilden,  William 
Jeffrey  as  Boris  Androvsky,  Howard  Gould 
as  Count  Anteoni,  Albert  Andruss  as  Father 
Roubier,  James  Mason  as  Captain  de  Trevig- 
nac,  Leo  de  Valery  as  Batouch,  and  Pearl 
Gray  as  Suzanne  are  the  principal  members 
of  the  big  cast  and  company  of  over  one  hun- 
dred required  for  the  presentation  of  this 
great  drama.  

"Fair  and  'Warmer"  at  the  Cort. 

Selwyn  &  Co.,  who  last  season  presented 
"Twin  Beds"  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  are  sending 
to  this  theatre,  beginning  next  Monday  even- 
ing, December  4th,  their  latest  and  said  to  be 
their  greatest  farce  success,  "Fair  and 
Warmer,"  by  Avery  Hopwood.  This  farce 
comes  to  San  Francisco  after  a  two-season 
run  at  the  Eltinge  and  Harris  theatres,  New- 
York. 

Avery*  Hopwood  is  said  to  have  never  writ- 
ten anything  so  incessantly  amusing,  so  adroit, 
so  witty,  or  so  sympathetic  as  this  tale  of  two 
innocents  who  try  to  revenge  themselves  on 
two  giddy  marriage  partners. 

In  New  York  the  "cocktail"  scene  was  gen- 
erally described  as  the  most  uproariously 
funny  scene  that  has  been  seen  in  a  play  for 
years,  and  although  this  scene  is  perhaps  the 
brightest  in  the  entire  play,  yet  there  are 
other  scenes  in  which  subtle  wit  of  the  most 
satirical  calibre  are  sprinkled  throughout  the 
farce. 

In  the  cast  assembled  by  Selwyn  &  Co.  are 
Lotus  Robb,  Henry  Stockbridge,  Raymond 
Walburn,  Betty  Ross  Clarke,  Arthur  Larson, 
Betty  Blye,  Ezra  Walck,  and  Joseph  A.  Bing- 
ham.   

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Amelia  Stone  and  Armand  Kalisz,  whose 
visits  are  always  a  delight  to  Orpheum  au- 
diences, will  reappear  after  an  absence  of 
three  years  and  will  present  a  new  operetta 
entitled  "Ma'mzelle  Caprice,"  in  which  they 
sing,  dance,  and  act  with  distinct  success. 
The  book  is  by  Edgar  Allan  Woolf  and  the 
lyrics  and  music  by  Mr.  Kalisz.  Will  H. 
Davis  comes  with  them  as  musical  director. 

Ray  Samuels,  "the  Blue  Streak  of  Vaude- 
ville," who  shares  the  headline  honors,  will 
sing  a  number  of  new  songs  in  that  in- 
gratiating way  which  makes  her  so  popular. 

Bert  Savoy  and  Jay  Brennan  will  present 
an  incident  of  Broadway's  night  life,  entitled 
"On  the  Rialto."  Brennan  portrays  a  ticket 
speculator  and  Savoy  a  chorus  girl. 

Ralph  Dunbar's  Maryland  Singers  consist 
of  a  quartet  of  girls  who  sing  Southern  songs 
of  the  'sixties  and  a  banjo  virtuoso. 

George  McKay  and  Ottie  Ardine  will  pre- 
sent a  singing  and  talking  skit  called  "On 
Broadway."  It  is  composed  of  bright  patter 
and  new  and  distinctive  songs. 

Harry  Tate's  "Fishing"  is  declared  a  scream. 
Besides   Tait,   there   are  six  girls. 

Leonard  Gautier's  Animated  Toyshop  and 
Bert  Fitzgibbon,  the  original  Daffy  Dil,  will 
be  the  only  holdovers. 


The  Theatre  St.  Francis 

In  these  days  of  sex  plays  and  trash  it  is 
refreshing  to  see  one  photo-drama  which  pro- 
ceeds convincingly,  consistently,  and  ably 
along  to  a  logical  climax,  with  every*  situa 
tion  pertinent  and  every  actor  doing  his  or 
her  work  well. 

Such  a  photo-drama  is  "The  Yellow 
Pawn,"  playing  this  week  at  the  Theatre  St 
Francis.  The  stellar  roles  are  in  the  care 
of  Wallace  Reid,  Cleo  Ridgley,  George  Webb, 
Tom  Forman,  and  others — and  looming  high 
in  the  histrionic  firmament  is  Kuwa,  a  Jap- 
anese who  bids  fair  to  take  the  palm  from 
his  famous  contemporary,  Sessue  Hayakawa, 
as  time   goes  along.      Kuwa   as   Sun  Y-at,   the 


Chinese  servant  of  Tom  Weldon,  is  clever 
and  able  in  his  important  role.  Needless  to 
say,  Wallace  Reid  and  Cleo  Ridgley  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities. 

Next  week's  bill  had  not  been  announced 
at  the  moment  of  writing,  but  one  can  al- 
ways be  sure  to  see  an  exceptional  feature 
picture  at  this  newest  of  San  Francisco's 
theatres.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Next  week's  bill  at  the  Pantages  Theatre 
will  feature  Horelik's  Imperial  Russian 
Dancers  in  "The  Gipsy  Camp,"  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  dancing  of  Mile.  Tatiana  and 
Mile.  Natcha,  dancers  of  note  and  ability. 

Another  especial  attraction  next  week  will 
be  Schepp's  Animal  Circus,  with  all  manner 
of  stunts  by  trained  dogs,  cats,  ponies,  and 
monkeys — this,  of  course,  having  particular 
appeal  to  the  juvenile  contingent  of  the  Pan- 
tages patronage. 

For  jaded  baseball  fans  longing  for  the 
coming  of  spring  there  will  be  a  line  of 
diamond  nonsense  dished  up  by  Frear,  Bag- 
gett,  and  Frear.  Howard  and  Field  present 
a  charcoal  sketch  in  the  role  of  "the  dining- 
car  minstrels"  guaranteed  to  knock  the  blues 
out  of  the  bluest  citizen.  Oscar  Lee  is  a 
versatile  vocalist  with  a  yodel  attachment  in 
his  voice.  Santucci,  a  genial  gentleman  from 
sunny  Italy,  makes  a  big  accordion  do  his 
every  bidding,  and  the  bill  is  well  rounded  out 
by  chapter  five  of  the  film  serial,  "A  Lass  o' 
the  Lumberlands." 


The  Schumann-Heink  Farewell  Concert. 
This    Sunday    afternoon,    December    3d,    at 
2 :30,    Mme.    Schumann-Heink    will    give    her 
farewell   concert.      Here   is  the  complete  pro- 
gramme : 

My  Heart   Ever  Faithful J.   S.    Bach 

Ich   liebe  die Beethoven 

Aria,   "Ah  Mon  Fits,"   from  "The  Prophet".... 

Meverbeer 

Du  bist  die  Ruh Fr.  Schubert 

Die  Forelle Fr.   Schubert 

Der  Erl-koenig Fr.  Schubert 

Traum  durch  die  Dammerung Richard  Straus 

Heimweh    Hugo  Wolf 

Mutter  an  der  Wiege Carl  Loewe 

Spinnerliedchen H.   Reimann  Collection 

(17th   Century) 

Mme.    Schumann-Heink 

Piano    Solos — Berceuse,    Tarantelle Chopin 

Eula   Howard    Nunan 

Dawn  in   the  Desert Gertrude  Ross 

Cry  of  Rachel M.  T.   Salter 

Down   in  the   Forest Landon  Ronald 

The    Rosary Ethelbert    Xevin 

Good-Morning,    Sue Leo    Delibes 

Mme.    Schumann-Heink 

The  best  seats  are  but  $1.50,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  good  reserved  seats  for  SI  and 
also   for  50   cents. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's.  On  Sunday  the 
box-office  will  be  open  at  the  Auditorium, 
and  the  'phone  number  is   Park  8500. 


Percy  Grainger,  Pianist  and  Composer. 

Percy  Grainger,  the  young  Australian  piano 
virtuoso  and  composer,  will  soon  be  here  in 
person.  Will  L.  Greenbaum,  sponsor  for  Mr. 
Grainger's  visit  to  the  West,  announces  that 
he  has  arranged  to  have  Mr.  Grainger  make 
his  debut  here  as  soloist  with  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  pair  of  concerts  of  December 
8th  and   10th. 

The  artist  will  give  two  recitals  at  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium,  on  Thursday  night,  Decem- 
ber 14th,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  December 
17th. 

At  each  concert  Mr.  Grainger  will  make  a 
special  feature  of  the  tone  pictures  of  Ed- 
ward Grieg  and  of  his  own  compositions,  the 
majority  of  which  are  based  on  folk  melodies 
of  Australia,  Ireland,  and  England.  The 
works  of  the  masters  will  not  be  neglected, 
and  numbers  by  Bach,  Chopin,  Brahms,  Schu- 
mann, Liszt,  Ravel,  and  others  will  receive 
due  recognition. 

Mail  orders  for  the  Grainger  recitals  may 
now  be  sent  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  corner  Sutter  and  Kearny 
Streets,  San  Francisco.  Special  attention  will 
be  given   to   out-of-town   orders. 

With  the  Grainger  concerts  Manager  Green- 
baum will  close  his  activities  for  1916.  He 
promises  a  most  unusual  and  brilliant  list  of 
attractions  for  the  New  Year,  commencing  his 
work  on  January'  2d  with  the  Diaghillef  Bal- 
let Russe,  that  tremendous  organization 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  directors  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  nouse,  with  whom 
Mr.  Greenbaum  has  completed  arrangements 
for  its  appearance  here  and  in  Oakland.  Ni- 
jinsky  will  positively  appear  at  a  number  of 
the  performances,  as  will  also  the  famous 
mime   and   dancer,   Adolf  Bolm. 


The  Winter  Garden  Attractions. 

San  Francisco  and  its  suburbs  have  an 
acute  attack  of  the  skating  fever,  and  all 
roads  seem  to  lead  to  the  Winter  Garden, 
where  the  spacious  ice  field  and  ideal  ap- 
pointments make  it  the  Mecca  for  skaters. 

At  present  the  skatorial  stars  are  Lloyd 
Thompson,  from  the  Biltmore  Rink,  New 
York  City,  and  his  skating  partner,  Hazel 
Dean,  and  their  performances,  given  every 
afternoon    and    evening,    arc    pleasing    in    the 


San  Francisco 
Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each   with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

""TRAVELERS  who  are   accustomed 
to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,    convenience    and    refinement. 
Free  auto  bos  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 


F.  M.  DIMMICK    • 
Lessee  ud  Mn\  -v  (. *"J*  "C  "*  7^ 


extreme.  Casassa's  band  discourses  the  latest 
and  most  catchy  music  even,'  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings, and  the  hockey  games,  every  Tuesday 
night,  attract  enthusiastic  crowds  of  rooters. 
The  game  for  this  coming  Tuesday  will  be 
between  the   Canadians  and   Pacifies. 


He  (returning  from  the  punch  bowl) — Shall 
we  sit  this  out?  She  (sniffing) — No.  Let's 
walk  it  off. — Toledo  Blade. 


©heatre  ^t.  iFrattria 

GEARY   ST.  AT   POWELL 

Have  you  been 
to  the 

THEATRE  ST.  FRANCIS 

lately  ? 


Q 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  SUPERLATIVE  BILL 

AMELIA  STONE  and  ARMAND  KALISZ 
in  '•Ma'mzelle  Caprice";  RAY  SAMUELS, 
"the  Blue  Streak  of  Vaudeville";  GEORGE 
McKAY  and  OTTIE  ARDINE.  "On  Broad- 
way";  HARRY  TATE'S  "Fishing";  BERT 
FITZGIBBON.  the  Original  Daffy  Dil; 
LEONARD  GAUTIER'S  ANIMATED  TOY- 
SHOP; BERT  SAVOY'  and  JAY  BRENNAN". 
"On  the  Rialto";  RALPH  DUNBAR'S 
MARYLAND  SINGERS.  Singing  Southern 
Songs  of  the  "Sixties. 

Evening    prices,     10c.    25c,    50c,    75c.      Mati- 
nee prices   (except  Sundays  and  holida 
25c,    50c.      Phone — DOUGLAS    70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE   ^tizt' 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sts.       Phone  Franklin  150 
Three  Weeks— Beg.  Monday  Night,   Dec.  4 
The   Liebler   Company's   Production    of  the 
MIGHTIEST    PLAY"'  UN    THE    PLANET 

The  Garden  of  Allah 

150    People,    Arabs,    Camels,    Horses,    Donkeys 

and   Goats 

The    Eighth    Wonder    of    the    World 

BIGGER    THAN"    "BEN'-HUR" 

Evenings    and    Sat.    mat.,    $ 2 .    $1.51 

50c;    Wed.    mat..    51.50.    SI,    75c,    50c. 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

Fills    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Sat.    night — "Hoi  - 

Beginning   Monday    Night,    Dec.    4 
Selwyn    &    Co.    Presents    Avery    Hopwood's 


Sunburst  of  Laughter 


<< 


Fair  and  Warmer" 

A  Play  of  Temperature  and   Temperament 

Nights   and    Sat.    mat.,    25c   to    $1.50 

BEST    SEATS    $1.00    AT    WED.    MAT. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


Horelik's 
IMPERIAL    RUSSIAN    DANCERS 

SCHEPP'S    ANIMAL    CIRCUS 
Dogs,    Ponies,    Cats,     Monkey- 

HOWARD   &    FIELD 
"The    Dining-Car    Minstrels" 

FREAR.    BAGGETT   ,<c    FREAK 
nsensicalists 

OSCAR   LEE.   Yodlcr;    SANTUCCI,    Accordion 
Virtuosi;     LASS    O'    THE    I.: 
Chapter    5. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  2,  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

We  have  just  been  tightening  our  belt  in 
order  to  still  the  gnawings  of  hunger  while 
reading  the  Thanksgiving  Proclamation.  Sel- 
dom has  there  been  such  occasion  for  grati- 
tude for  the  bounties  of  nature  or  for  a  hu- 
man skill  that  has  amassed  wealth  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.  It  is  true  we  have  no 
idea  what  nature  has  done  with  her  bounties. 
They  have  been  intercepted  somewhere.  They 
have  not  come  our  way  to  the  extent  of  a 
square  meal.  But  this  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
lessen  our  thankfulness  nor  to  persuade  us 
into  the  vicious  paths  of  envy  as  we  read 
about  the  food  dictators  of  Europe. 

We  have  no  food  dictators  here,  worse 
luck.  At  least  they  do  not  so  call  them- 
selves. But  we  have  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  we  have  hygienic  experts  who 
write  books.  We  have  been  reading  some  of 
these  books,  and  henceforth  we  shall  govern 
our  lives  by  the  light  of  pure  science.  Hither- 
to we  have  been  neglecting  the  means  of  grace, 
but  we  shall  now  reform. 

These  books  are  of  an  infinite  variety. 
Some  are  of  what  may  be  called  the  negative 
kind,  but  they  are  all  by  eminent  experts. 
For  example,  there  is  "Why  Eat  Breakfast?" 
and  "Forty  Things  to  Avoid,"  and  "The  Evils 
of  Meat,"  and  "The  Dietary  Don't."  But  we 
feel  a  distinct  rise  in  the  mental  barometer 
when  we  come  to  "Eat  Your  Way  to  Health," 
by  Dr.  Rose.  There  is  a  jovial  sound  about 
this  title.  It  seems  congenial  with  the  season. 
We  believe  that  we  could  do  something  in  this 
line  with  an  extension  of  credit  at  the  grocer's 
or  a  rise  in  pay  or  something  of  that  sort. 

But  the  hope  proves  delusive.  If  the  only 
way  to  be  healthy  is  to  eat  calories  and  carbo- 
hydrates measured  out  to  us  in  a  chemical 
scales,  then  we  will  continue  with  our  present 
aches  and  pains.  We  will  not  reverse  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime  in  this  way.  It  has  been 
our  custom  to  enter  some  restaurant  of  frugal 
appearance,  to  cast  our  eye  down  the  bill  of 
fare,  or  that  part  of  it  devoted  to  the  15-cent 
dishes,  and  to  make  such  selection  as  appetite 
and  whim  may  suggest.  But  it  seems  that  we 
must  change  all  this.  We  must  make  an  elabo- 
rate calculation  of  weight,  probable  consump- 
tion of  energy  during  the  day,  mental  habits, 
moral  tendencies,  political  opinions,  height,  ex- 
pectation of  marriage  or  divorce,  and  average 
temperament.  The  net  result  will  determine 
whether  we  should  order  nitrogen,  protein,  or 
plain  steak  and  onions.  For  dessert  we  may 
have  some  carbo-hydrates,  or  if  they  are  out 
of  carbo-hydrates  try  a  little  soot.  But  the 
great  thing  is  to  eat  intelligently.  The  old 
reckless  habits  ought  to  be  impossible  in  this 
day  of  science  and  the  Sunday  supplement. 

It  seems  that  the  locality  in  which  one  lives 
must  also  be  considered  before  ordering  one's 
dinner.  Thus  Dr.  Rose  tells  us  that  2500 
calories  are  about  right  for  ordinary  persons, 
but  that  2250  calories  are  enough  for  New- 
Yorkers.  We  wonder  how  New  York  will  like 
that.  How  about  it  for  a  solar  plexus  blow 
at  New  York  ?  A  pretty  liberal  allowance,  we 
should  say,  for  that  sort  of  person.  And  how 
about  Los  Angeles  ? 

Suppose,  says  Dr.  Rose,  you  want  to  live 
on  eggs  alone.  You  must  eat  thirty  every 
day.  Fancy  waking  up  every  morning  with 
the  realization  that  you  must  eat  thirty  eggs 
before  the  sun  goes  down  upon  your  wrath. 
And  pay  for  them.  But  fifteen  generous  slices 
of  bread  and  butter,  says  Dr.  Rose,  will  do 
just  as  well.  And  so  he  finishes  up  with  a 
general  formula  which  we  can  paste  inside  oui 
hats  for  surreptitious  consultation  before  en- 
tering the  restaurant:  "The  Ideal  Weight 
plus  the  Maintenance  Diet  Minus  Heat  and 
Energy  Requirements  multiplied  by  (say)  five 
years  equals  the  Ideal  Weight."  Any  school- 
boy can  work  that  out.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  laxity  or  carelessness. 


The  nature  of  the  temptations  that  assail 
young  men  and  young  women  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  symposium  in  New  Y'ork. 
It  may  as  well  be  understood  that  we  intend 
to  put  an  end  to  those  temptations.  The 
coming  generation  shall  be  freed  from  their 
insidious  influences.  It  shall  walk  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  path,  not  because  it  has 
chosen  that  path  in  preference  to  the  other, 
but  because  it  does  not  know  that  there  is 
any  other.  And  so  we  pause  for  a  moment 
to  wonder  why  an  unkind  fate  caused  us  to 
be  born  shortly  after  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution instead  of  now.  Thus  we  should  have 
been  saved  from  a  sinful  career,  plucked  from 
the  burning,  so  to  speak,  rescued  from  thost 
worldly  blandishments  from  which  there  is 
now  no   escape. 

The  New  York  experts,  unfortunately,  are 
not  in  agreement.  Experts  never  are.  Two 
of  them  are  men  and  two  are  women,  and 
they  address  themselves  to  their  own  sex. 
Mr.  Jicob  H.  Schiff.  we  are  sorry  to  see.  al- 
lows umself  to  deviate  from  the  latest  social 
orthodoxy  when  he  says  that  the  greatest  of 
all  temptations  for  the  young  man  is 
wc  ten.  We  are  both  surprised  and  per- 
'icx  1.  We  had  supposed  that  women  were 
■mpt.-d,   not   tempters.     We  had   learned    to 


look  upon  women  as  perpetually  pursued — 
but  rarely  caught — by  hordes  of  ravening 
wolves  versed  in  all  the  wiles  of  cajolery, 
flatterj',  and  adulation.  We  had  pictured  the 
average  woman  as  eternally  on  the  wing 
through  a  social  atmosphere  obscured  by  the 
dark  pinions  of  birds  of  prey,  frightened,  flut- 
tering, and  bewildered  in  her  effort  to  escape 
into  that  pure  and  holy  sunlight  to  which  she 
naturally  aspires.  It  is  true  that  women  have 
sometimes  succumbed.  The  uplifters  say  so 
themselves.  But  this  was  only  when  their 
pay  was  less  than  $9  a  week.  Indeed  the 
whole  thing  was  reduced  to  a  formula.  Nine 
dollars  a  week  or  more  meant  virtue  and  the 
higher  life.  Eight  dollars  and  ninety-five 
cents  meant  Broadway,  the  paths  of  dalliance, 
the  night  life,  champagne,  and  electricity.  It 
was  just  a  matter  of  money.  The  humble  and 
inconspicuous  nickel  pointed  with  one  hand, 
so  to  speak,  to  heaven,  and  with  the  other 
to  hell.  And  now  Mr.  Schiff  tries  to  shatter 
our  most  solemn  convictions.  Unless  we  are 
gravely  mistaken  Mr.  Schiff  is  in  serious 
trouble.  He  is  likely  to  hear  from  Dr.  Anna 
Shaw  and  to  be  reminded  that  women  never 
tempt  anybody.  Women  are  tempted.  The 
villains  still  pursue  them,  as  in  the  mid-Vic- 
torian novels,  but  they  never  allow  themselves 
to  be  caught — not  if  their  salaries  are  over 
$9  a  week. 

The  other  experts  are  less  revolutionary. 
Thus  President  Butler  of  Columbia  says  that 
the  greatest  temptation  for  young  men  is  the 
effort  to  keep  up  with  higher  social  strata. 
Speaking  for  the  young  women,  we  have  Miss 
Katharine  B.  Davis,  who  says  their  greatest 
beguilement  is  the  "desire  for  pleasure  of  the 
kind  that  is  typified  in  the  glamour  and  glare 
of  Broadway,  of  the  theatres  and  cabarets." 
But  Miss  Cratty  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  says  that  it  is  "clothes." 

So  we  may  pay  our  money  and  take  our 
choice.  But  is  it  not  curious  that  neither 
drink  nor  gambling  find  a  place  in  this  sym- 
posium ?  Evidently  the  devil  has  cast  away 
his  old  clothing,  which  certainly  was  some- 
what threadbare,  and  has  attired  himself  in 
costume  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
the  day.  But  what  a  shame  that  our  young 
people  should  be  tempted  at  all.  It  ought  to 
be  stopped. 

«•► 

Officer  (to  patient  netvly  arrived) — What's 
the  trouble?  Patient — Nae  trouble,  sir.  Of- 
ficer— Well,  what's  your  complaint?  Patient 
— I  didna'  complain  at  a'.  Officer — Then  why 
did  you  come  here?  Patient — I  was  jist  sent. 
Officer — But  have  you  no  wounds?  Patient — 
O  ay !  I  hae  a  wheen  o'  them. — Glasgow  Mail. 


Savannah  Restaurant 

246   KEARNY  STREET 

CHOPS,    STEAKS, 
OYSTERS,  TOMALES 

QUICK  SERVICE 

Prompt    Attention    Given    Outside    Orders 
Prices  Moderate 


EAMES  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of 
Invalid  Rolling  Chain  for  ill  pnnwsu 
SELF-PROPELUNG  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

FOK  THE  DISABLED 
Invalid    Chair*    wholesale 
and  retail  and  for  rent. 
55  FIRST  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Park  2940 
1202  S.  Hub     -     -     LOS  ANGELES 


ACME 
BEER 


ASSISTS 
DIGESTION 


FOUR 

GATEWAYS 

To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America, 


"SlUlSet  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"Ogden  Route" Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


a 


Shasta  Route" — 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following' 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


"El  Paso  Route"— 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les,Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 

Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

A  three-hundred-pound  man  stood  gazing 
longingly  at  the  nice  things  displayed  in  a 
haberdasher's  window  for  a  marked-down 
sale.  A  friend  stopped  to  inquire  if  he  was 
thinking  of  buying  shirts  or  pajamas.  "Gosh, 
no !"  replied  the  fat  man  wistfully.  "The 
only  thing  that  fits  me  ready-made  is  a  hand- 
kerchief." 


In  the  second  act  of  a  certain  play  the  cur- 
tain rises  on  an  empty  stage  ;  then  presently 
a  meek-looking  young  man  with  a  dustcoat 
over  his  arm  comes  on  and  loudly  calls : 
"Uncle!  Uncle!"  According  to  the  book  of 
the  play  he  should  receive  no  answer,  and, 
after  a  pause,  should  proceed  with  a  mono- 
logue. One  night,  however,  a  voice  was  heard 
from  the  gallery :  "All  right.  I'm  coming  in 
a  moment.     How  much  do  you  want  on  it?" 


A  member  of  Parliament  who  may  be  called 
Smith,  somewhat  elevated  by  alcohol,  insulted 
another  M.  P.  as  he  passed  through  that  sa- 
cred apartment  by  calling  him  "a  damned 
fool."  The  insulted  member,  stopping,  said 
severely  and  pityingly,  "Smith,  you're  drunk. 
I  shall  take  no  notice  of  what  you  say."  "I 
know  I'm  drunk,"  replied  Smith,  "but  /  shall 
be  all  right  tomorrow.  You're  always  a 
damned  fool." 


Rastus,  an  Alameda  darky,  joined  the 
church  not  long  ago,  professing  to  have  seen 
a  great  light.  A  few  weeks  later  his  pastor 
heard  that  he  had  administered  a  beating  to  a 
fellow  church  member.  So  he  took  him  to 
task  about  it,  quoting  the  verse,  "Whosoever 
smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cneek,  turn  to  him 
the  other."  "Dat's  all  right,"  expostulated 
Rastus,  "but  he  hit  me  in  de  middle — right  in 
de  stummick — an'  de  Bible  doan  say  nuffin' 
erbout  dat  at  all." 


The  proprietors  of  two  rival  livery  stables, 
situated  alongside  each  other  in  a  busy  street, 
have  been  having  a  lively  advertising  duel 
lately.  The  other  day  one  of  them  stuck  on 
his  office  window  a  long  strip  of  paper,  bear- 
ing the  words:  "Our  horses  need  no  whip  to 
make  them  go."  This  bit  of  sarcasm  natu- 
rally caused  some  amusement  at  the  expense 
of  the  rival  proprietor,  but  in  less  than  an 
hour  he  neatly  turned  the  tables  by  pasting 
the  following  retort  on  his  own  window : 
"True.     The  wind  blows  them  along!" 


"We've  come,"  said  the  chairman  of  a  polit- 
ical committee  in  a  south  of  Ireland  city,  "to 
ask  you  to  take  this  nomination.  The  city 
needs  a  man  like  you — strong,  brave,  self- 
reliant,  owning  no  master,  fearing  no  man." 
The  great  man  was  visibly  touched.  "I'll  not 
deny,"  he  said,  "that  your  kind  words  have 
shaken  my  resolution.  I  trust  that,  if  elected, 
I  may  justify  your  confidence  and  prove  that 
I  am,  indeed,  strong,  brave,  self-reliant;  that 
I  own  no  master  and  fear  no  man.  Suppose 
you  wait  a  minute  till  I  see  if  my  wife  will 
let  me  accept." 

An  American  tourist  had  been  boasting 
again  in  the  village  inn.  "Talking  of  scare- 
■  crows,"  he  said  with  a  drawL  "why,  my  father 
once  put  one  up  and  it  frightened  the  crows 
so  much  that  not  one  entered  the  field  again 
for  a  year."  He  looked  triumphantly  around 
his  audience.  Surely  that  had  settled  those 
country  bumpkins.  But  he  was  to  meet  his 
match.  "That's  nothing,"  retorted  one  farmer. 
"A  neighbor  o'  mine  once  put  a  scarecrow 
into  his  potato  patch,  and  it  terrified  the  birds 
so  much  that  one  rascal  of  a  crow  who  had 
stolen  some  potatoes  came  next  day  and  put 
them  back." 


Angus  MacBroth,  the  village  innocent,  stood 
outside  the  farmyard  rubbing  himself,  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gate  an  infuriated 
bull  pawed  the  ground  savagely.  "Did  the 
black  bull  get  ye?"  asked  the  farmer  anxiously 
as  he  came  running  up.  "Did  he?"  snorted 
Angus.  "D'ye  no  see  I'm  rubbin'  masel'  ? 
But  Ah'll  get  even  wi'  him,  the  brute !"  Ten 
minutes  later  he  returned  to  the  farmhouse, 
his  face  spread  in  a  smile.  "A've  dune  it," 
he  told  the  farmer.  "A've  got  even  wi'  that 
black  heart  ower  yonder?"  "Whit  wey?" 
asked  the  bull's  owner.  "Weel,  I  jist  went 
tae  the  wee  broon  calf  and  fetched  him  a 
whack — sick  a  bonnie  yin,  tae — o'er  the  lug, 
an'  says  I  tae  him  :  'Noo,  gang  an'  tell  yer 
feyther  aboot  that.'  " 


As  she  stood  outside  the  little  country  inn 
two  great  tears  shone  in  her  innocent  eyes, 
tears  so  large  that  the  passing  cyclist  saw 
them.  Beauty  in  distress  caused  him  to  dis- 
mount and  ask  if  he  could  be  of  any  assist- 
ance. "I'm  afraid  not,  thank  you !"  replied 
the  damsel,  sorrowfully,  as  she  pointed  to  an 
automatic  chocolate  machine  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  inn.  "I've  just  put  a  penny  in 
that  thing  and  nothing  has  come  out." 
"That's  soon  remedied  !"  said  the  young  man. 


confidently.  He  slipped  a  coin  into  the  slot, 
and  then  another.  After  the  sixth  he  mut- 
tered angrily,  raised  his  cap,  and  pedaled 
wildly  away.  As  he  disappeared  a  female 
face  peeped  round  the  door.  "Any  luck?" 
asked  the  owner  thereof.  "Oh,  yes,  ma!"  re- 
plied the  simple  damsel,  gayly.  "That's  the 
tenth.  I've  netted  50  cents  since  dinner- 
time." 


The  newly-elected  mayor  of  a  small  town 
was  fond  of  show,  and  so  he  did  his  best  to 
be  inducted  into  office  in  weather  favorable 
to  gay  processions.  At  his  suggestion  this 
notice  was  put  into  the  local  papers  three 
days  before  his  installation :  "On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  installation  of  the  new  mayor 
the  fire  brigade  will  be  reviewed  in  the  after- 
noon if  it  rains  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
morning  if  it  rains  in  the  afternoon." 


Representative  Gardner,  in  an  address  in 
Providence  on  preparedness,  said:  "Before 
the  looming  danger  of  invasion  the  pacifist 
and  the  preparedness  chaps  are,  respectively, 
like  Willie  and  Johnny.  Willie  and  Johnny 
had  been  very  naughty  and  were  sent  to  bed 
by  their  mother.  As  they  lay  side  by  side 
footsteps  were  heard — it  was  now  evening — 
and  the  two  culprits  realized  that  their  father 
was  mounting  the  stairs.  They  turned  pale. 
'I'm  goin'  to  fold  my  hands  as  if  I'd  been 
prayin','  said  Pacifist  Willie,  'and  then  I'll  pre- 
tend to  be  asleep  when  he  comes  Sn.'  But 
Preparedness  Johnny  was  already  bustling 
swiftly  about  the  room.  'I'm  goin'  to  put  on 
my  pants,'  he  said,  'and  line  'em  with  a  news- 
paper.' " 

Two  large  orchards,  side  by  side,  brought 
much  profit  to  Farmer  Turmut  of  Leeds,  and 
much  trouble,  for  the  orchards  were  con- 
sidered fair  game  by  the  boys  of  the  village, 
and  two  orchards  are  harder  to  watch  than 
one.  One  day,  looking  from  one  orchard  to 
the  other,  Turmut  saw  a  small  boy  shin  down 
a  tree  and,  uttering  a  word  of  warning  to 
another  imp  still  up  among  the  apples,  ran  off. 
Turmut  reached  that  tree  in  record  time. 
"Got  yer  this  time  !"  he  roared  to  the  boy  al- 
most hidden  among  the  leaves.  "Come 
down !"  Getting  no  answer,  and  not  being 
in  a  hurry,  he  sat  down  and  waited.  Time 
passed,  and  still  he  waited,  until  a  servant 
brought  him  a  note  that  had  just  been  dropped 
into  the  letter-box.  He  did  not  wait  after  he 
had  read  it,  as  follows :  "Some  people  'as 
apples,  some  'as  sense.  You  bin  wotchin'  a 
pair  of  trowsis  stuffed  with  straw,  and  we  bin 
gettin'  your  apples  from  the  other  orchard. 
Great  victory  for  sense !" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Midnight  OIL 
The    midnight    oil    of    days    gone    by 

Was  used  by  men  in  college 
In  poring  over  volumes  dry 

Assimilating  knowledge. 

But    midnight    oil    has    changed    its    mode 

Of  making   students  pallid: 
'Tis   used    in    burning   up   a    road 

Or   mixing  up  a  salad.  — Life. 


Vows. 
Once   upon    a   time   a   bride 

By  the  name  of  Florence  May 
Could  not,  would  not  bend  her  pride 

To   pronounce  the   word   "obey"; 
Yet   when    married,    as    of   old 
Did  whatever  she  was  told. 

And    another    girl    named    Anne, 

Thought    the   word    "obey"    was   sweet. 

She  could  only  love  a  man 

Trampled    underneath    his    feet. 

Liked    to    do    as  she   was  bid. 

So    she    said — but    never    did. 

Their  two  husbands,  Will  and  Dave, 

Did  not  question,   fuss  or  palter, 
All  their   worldly  goods  they   gave, 

Freely,    gladly,    at    the    altar 
Gladly,    for    they    never   meant 
To  give  up  a  single  cent. 
-Alice  Duer  Miller,  in  Detroit  Saturday  Night. 


Cold  Feet. 
When    the    sweetly    sighing    zephyrs    ruffle    up    the 

summer  sea, 
I've  a  notion  that  the  ocean  is  the  only  place  for 

me; 
Then    I    hate    to    be    a    landsman,    and    impatiently 

I   crave 
All    the    leisure   and    the   pleasure   of  the   blue   and 

bounding  wave! 

But    along    about    November,    when    those    billows 

rise  and  roar, 
My  enthusiasm's  oozy,  and   I'd   rather  live  ashore; 
My  philosophy  assures  me  that   what's   tempest  on 

the   seas 
Is    a    pretty    little    ditty — when    it    whistles    in    the 

trees! 

Oh,   it's  nice  to   go  a-fishing,    but   when  comes   the 

time  of  squalls. 
Then   the    fishes    in    my   dishes    shall    be   purchased 

at  the  stalls; 
Or  I'll  catch  'em  in  the  brooklet  that  is  murmurous 

and   merry — 
It's  more  cheery  than  Lake  Erie — just  as  wet,  and 

not   so    scary! 
— Ted    Robinson,    in    Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  -Bay    of   San    Francisco    will   be   found   in 
tlie  following  department: 

Miss  Leslie  Miller  has  chosen  the  attendants 
for  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Kenneth  Moore,  which 
will  take  place  on  December  2Sth.  Mrs.  Bernard 
Ford  will  be  the  matron  of  honor.  The  maid  of 
honor  will  be  Miss  Genevieve  Bothin.  The 
bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Beatrice  Nickel,  Miss 
Helen  Kec-ney,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Flora 
Miller,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  and  Miss  Einnim  Mc- 
Near.  Mr.  Duval  Moore  will  be  his  brother's 
best  man,  and  the  ushers  will  be  Mr.  Robert 
.  Miller,  Mr.  George  Bowles,  Mr.  Bernard  Ford, 
Mr.  Walter  Hush,  Mr.  Christian  Miller,  Mr. 
Stanford  Gwin,  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen,  and 
Mr.    Ashiield   Stowe. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Phelan  gave  a  reception  Monday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in 
compliment  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William 
Gibbs  McAdoo  and  Mrs.  McAdoo.  The  hostess 
was  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  by  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Lawrence  Murphy,  Miss  Gladys  Sullivan, 
and   Senator  James    D.    Phelan. 

Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
in   compliment   to   Miss   Ethel   Lilley. 

Mrs.  H.  McDonald  Spencer  gave  a  luncheon 
Monday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Harriet  Hatch   of  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  William  Duncan  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon   Friday  at  her  home  in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Dunphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Law,  and 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Frederick  Palmer. 

Mr.  Kion  Tucker  and  Mr.  Courtney  Burr  gave 
an  informal  supper-dance  last  Thursday  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hill  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Law,  Miss 
Leslie  Miller,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Braverman,  Mr.  Kenneth  Moore,  Mr.  Corbett 
Moody,  Mr.  Joseph  Moody,  Mr.  Thomas  McCaleb, 
and   Mr.  J  .Downey  Harvey. 

Miss  Margaret  Scheld  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Francisca 
Club.  Her  guests  included  Miss  Helen  Crocker, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss 
Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Alice  Keeler,  Miss  Miriam 
Beaver,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  Miss  Marion  Baker, 
Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Mary  Boardman,  Miss 
Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Clampett,  Miss-  Edna  Simmons,  and  Miss 
Amy   Requa. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Friday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  John  Gallois,  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.   Talbot  Walker. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon recently  in  compliment  to  Miss  Mary  Stuart 
Winters.  Those  bidden  to  greet  the  guest  of 
honor  included  Miss  Lila  MacDonald,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Knight,  Miss  Eleanor  Canfield,  and  Miss 
Margaret    Schoiield. 

Miss  Mil  ward  Holden  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  tea  Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home 
on    Divisadero    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  gave  a 
dinner  Friday  evening,  with  their  guests  later  at- 
tending  the   Charity   Ball. 

Miss  Grace  Buckley  gave  an  informal  tea 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
last  Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street,  the 
guests  including  Miss  Marion  Leigh  Mailliard, 
Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  and  Miss 
Miriam    Beaver. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Perkins  gave  a  bridge-tea  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  her  apartments  on  Post  Street 
in   compliment   to    Mrs.    Francis    Winter. 

Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott  entertained  a  group 
nf  friends  at  tea  last  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Buckley 
Wells  of  Boston.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
.1.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs.  Herbert  Mbffitt,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Oliver  Tohin,  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  William 
S.  Porter,  Mrs.  Frank  Cheatham,  Mrs.  Stuart 
Haldorn,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Mrs.  Henry 
Foster  Dutton,  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs. 
Frank  King,  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali,  and  Mrs. 
Ailiol    McBean. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Their  guests  were  Miss  Amy  Brewer,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Scheld,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Elena 
Eyre,   Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Marion   Baker,   Mr. 


William  Jackson,  Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn,  Mr.  Lan- 
sing Tevis,  Mr.  William  Bacon,  Mr.  Wakefield 
Baker,    and    Mr.    Kenneth    Monteagle. 

Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  last  Wednesday,  her  guests  including 
Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  Miss  Ruth  Welsh,  and  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Baldwin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Harold  Fletcher  gave  an  informal  tea  last 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  California 
Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mills  Gay  ley  gave  a  dinner  last 
evening  at  her  home  in    Berkeley. 

Lieutenant  Emanuel  Lofquist  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  last  Tuesday  evening  at  his  home  in  Yerba 
Buena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Felton  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Cali- 
fornia   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hawley  gave  a  ball  last 
Friday  evening  at  the  Claremont  Country  Club. 

Miss  Dorothy  Ward  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Broadway,  compli- 
menting Miss  Mary  Hughes  of  Los  Angeles.  Her 
guests  included  Miss  Marita  Rossi,  Miss  Margaret 
Barker,  Miss  Ruth  Perkins,  and  Miss  Marie  Hath- 
away. 

Mrs.  Louis  Ghirardelli  and  the  Misses  Elva 
and  Juanita  Ghirardelli  gave  a  tea  last  Thursday 
at  their  home  in  Oakland  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Clarisse    Lohse. 

Mrs.  B.  Heller  gave  a  dinner-dance  last  evening 
at    the    Palace    Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue 
in  compliment  to  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  with 
their  guests  later  attending  the  Charity  Ball. 
Those  bidden  to  the  affair  included  Miss  Phyllis 
de  Young,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Augusta  Foute, 
Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins,  Mr. 
John  Parrott,  Jr.,  Mr.  Dean  Witter,  Mr.  Vincent 
K.  Butler,  Mr.  Heine  von  Schroeder,  Mr.  Ed- 
munds Lyman,  Mr.  Nion  Tucker,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  S.    Tevis,   Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  gave  a 
dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Pacific   Avenue. 

Mrs.    Philip    Galpin    gave    a    luncheon    Friday    at 
the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Craig 
Mrs.    Eli    Weil    entertained    a    group    of    friends 
Monday   evening   at   her    home    in   Atherton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a 
dinner  Sunday  evening  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Worden  gave  a  dinner 
last  Friday  evening,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Whittell,  Dr.  Grant  Selfridge 
and  Mrs.    Selfridge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Tobin  gave  an  infor- 
mal dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home 
in  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Helen  Goodall  gave  a  bridge-tea  Monday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Oakland,  complimenting 
Mrs.    Thomas    Clay    Watson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday   evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer  Cahn  gave  a  dinner-dance 
last   Monday   evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  gave  a  luncheon  Fri- 
day at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Edgar  Preston,  Mrs. 
J.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs. 
Grant  Selfridge,  Mrs.  Richard  Ivers,  Mrs.  John 
S.  Drum,  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Hyde-Smith,  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  and  Mrs. 
Harold    Castle   of   Honolulu. 

The  tea  which  Miss  Sepha  Pischel  had  planned 
to  give  on  December  5th,  in  honor  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Harold  Fletcher,  has  been  canceled,  as  on 
that  date  she  will  be  married  to  Mr.  Albert  John 
Evers.  The  wedding  was  to  have  taken  place  early 
in  the  spring,  but  Mr.  Evers  having  been  called 
to  the  Orient,  where  he  will  be  located  for  about 
a  year,  changed  the  wedding  plans.  The  young 
couple  will  sail  for  the  Orient  on  December  Sth. 
The  marriage  will  be  solemnized  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kaspar  Pischel, 
on  California  Street,  at  8:30  p.  m.,  December  5th. 
Miss  Sepha  Pischel  is  the  granddaughter  of  the 
late   Mr.    and    Mrs.   F.   W.    Dohrmann. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  has  arrived  in  New  York 
from  Washington  and   is  a  guest  at  the  Biltmore. 

Mrs.  William  Bowers  Bourn  returned"  Sunday 
to  her  home  in  Burlingame,  after  a  visit  of  a  few 
days  at  Paso   Robles. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    A.    P.    Scheld  spent  several   days 


Less  Carbon 

—  because  Zerolene  is 
made  from  Asphalt-base 
crude.  It  burns  up  clean, 
and  goes  out  with  the 
exhaust. 


ZEROLENE 

ihe  Standard  Oil  {or  Motor  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all  Service  Stations  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


in    San    Francisco    last    week    from    their    home    in 
Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Barron  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey 
Harvey  returned  last  Wednesday  from  a  brief 
visit    to   Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hawkins  is  spending  several 
days  in  San  Francisco  from  her  ranch  near  Hol- 
lister. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Russian  Hill  from  a  trip  to  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Cates  returned  last  night 
to  their  home  on  Russian  Hill,  after  a  visit  of  sev- 
eral  days   at    Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  William  Holmes  McKittrick  is  spending 
several  days  in  San  Francisco  from  her  ranch  near 
Bakersfield.  She  is  a  guest  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNea.'  left  Friday 
for  New  York,  where  they  will  be  joined  by  their 
daughter,    Miss    Einnim    McNear. 

Colonel  Francis  Winter,  U.  S.  A  ,  and  Mrs. 
Winter  and  their  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Stuart  Win- 
ter, are  spending  several  days  in  San  Francisco 
as  the  guests  of  Colonel  Frank  B.  Cheatham,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Cheatham. 

Miss  Rosario  Winston,  who  has  been  in  New 
York  for  the  last  two  months,  will  not  return  to 
her  home  in  Los  Angeles  until  after  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger  are  spending  the 
Thanksgiving  holidays  with  their  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  Folger,  at  their  home  on  Buchanan 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lawson,  who  spent  the  sum- 
mer at  Ross,  have  reopened  their  home  on  Ar- 
guello  Boulevard   for  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  Francis  B.  Loomis  has  gone  to  Washington 
for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Devereux  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
last  week  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Miss  Ruth  Zeile  is  visiting  in  Ipswich,  Massa- 
chusetts, as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Rice 
and  their  daughter.  Miss  Hilda  Rice,  at  their  coun- 
try  place.  Turner  Hill. 

Miss  Flora  Doyle,  who  spent  the  summer  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame,  has  gone  to  Washington  accompanied 
by  Miss  Helen  Marye. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  McNear  and  Miss 
Louise  McNear  and  Mr.  Denman  McNear  have  re- 
turned from  the  southern  part  of  the  s*ate  and 
are  guests  at  the  Clift  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Francis  Davis  Pryer  and  Mrs.  Pryor 
have  taken  a  cottage  at  Mare  Island,  where  they 
will   reside  until  after   Christmas. 

Miss  May  Sinsheimer  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Paul 
Sinsheimer,  are  spending  several  days  in  San  Luis 
Obispo   from  their  home  in   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  have  closed  their 
home  in  Burlingame  and  have  been  staying  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  David  Henderson  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Serita  Henderson,  have  returned  to  their  apart- 
ments at  the  Hotel  Richelieu,  after  a  visit  to  San 
Jose. 

The  Misses  Ethel  and  Helen  Crocker  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Hopkins  left  Sunday  for  the  East  for  a 
visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Willis  J.  Walker  arrived  last  week  from  his 
home  in  Minneapolis  and  during  his  stay  in  San 
Francisco  was-a  guest  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Walker  resided  here  for  several 
months  last  spring. 

Miss  Clara  E.  Wall,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Washington  recently,  has  gone  to  New  York,  where 
she  will  be  a  guest  at  the  Biltmore  for  several 
weeks. 

Miss  Mary  Ashe  Miller  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Charles  Gilman  Norris  at  their  Long  Island 
home. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  G.  McAdoo 
and  Mrs.  McAdoo  spent  the  week-end  at  Saratoga 
as  the  guests  of   Senator  James   D.    Phelan. 

Miss  Correnah  De  Pue  has  been  spending  sev- 
eral days  in  Gilroy  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Beatrice 
Nickel. 

Mrs.  Charles  Frederick  Kohl  left  Sunday  for 
Virginia,  where  she  will  visit  her  mother,  Mrs.  C. 
W.   Godey. 

Mr.  _  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  have  re- 
turned to  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  the  East. 

Major  Sydney  Cloman  and  Mrs.  Cloman  have 
returned  from  Nogales  and  are  guests  at  the  Hotel 
St.    Francis. 

General  Charles  G.  Treat  and  Mrs.  Treat  ar- 
rived Thursday  from  Washington  and  will  remain 
in  San.  Francisco  a  few  days  before  going  to  their 
new   station   in  Honolulu. 


Historic  Peronne. 
Peronne,  the  present  objective  of  the  Allies 
in  their  offensive  in  France,  is  a  town  with  h 
history.  Incidentally  this  is  the  second  time 
it  has  fallen  into  German  hands,  it  having 
capitulated  in  1871,  following  a  siege.  Some- 
thing more  than  twelve  hundred  years  ago 
Peronne  was  the  country  residence  of  certain 
Frankish  kings.  Clovis  II  had  a  villa  there 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  mayor  of  the 
place,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of 
prominence.  He  built  a  collegiate  church  in 
Peronne  which  became  the  burial  place  of  , 
Charles  the  Simple,  who  had  been  starved  to 
death  in  a  near-by  dungeon  by  the  Count  of 
Vermandois.  In  1209  Peronne  was  given  its 
municipal  charter  by  Philip  Augustus.  The 
treaty  of  Arras  threw  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Burgundians  in  1435.  Louis  XI,  the  "uni- 
versal spider,"  bought  it  back  and  then  let  it 
slip  into  the  keeping  of  Charles  the  Bold— 
or  the  Rash,  as  Voltaire  calls  him.  It  was 
in  Peronne  that  Louis  XI  met  Charles  on 
that  memorable  journey  in  1468,  when  the 
French  king  voluntarily  put  himself  in  the 
power  of  his  enemy.  The  Burgundian  re- 
warded his  confidence  by  thrusting  him  into  a 
prison  cell  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle, 
a  part  of  which  is  still  standing.  The  his- 
torical limelight  fell  again  on  Peronne  in 
1536,  when  the  army  of  Charles  V  besieged 
it  during  his  last  ill-fated  campaign.  Peronne 
held  out  stoutly,  putting  up  a  memorable  de- 
fense against  the  assaults  of  the  finest  troops 
of  Europe.  In  their  struggle  the  garrison 
and  citizens  were  greatly  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged by  a  woman  of  the  people  named 
Marie  Fourre,  whose  courage  and  eloquence 
were  long  remembered  in  song  and  story. 
The  assailants  were  beaten  off,  and  the  day 
of  the  raising  of  the  siege  was  celebrated  in 
the  city  for  many  years,  the  effigy  of  the 
heroic  Marie  being  carried  in  a  triumphal 
procession. 


Mr.   and  Mrs.   Eyre   Pinckard  are   receiving 
congratulations  upon  the  arrival  of  a  daughter. 


ORCHARD  HILL  KENNELS 
PAICINES,  CAL 

PUPPIES  ~FOR  SALE 

German  Shepherd  (Police)  Bogs  Pure,  bred 
from  imported  stock.  Pedigreed.  Sired  by  Prince 
Uhlenburg  i  A.  K.  C.  215,146  I,  and  out  of  Alice  von 
der  Kornerwiese  (S.  Z.  B.  17,321,  A.  K.  C.  2'5,147). 


COLLEGE  HALL 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women 
students  of  the  University  of  California,  is 
on  the  corner  of  Hearst  and  La  Loma  Aves. 
Application  for  residence  should  be  made 
to  MRS.  DAVIS, 

Head  of  College  Hall. 


De  Carrel 

Vegetable-Herb 

Flesh  Reducer 

Offers  a  permanent 
cure  for  obesity 
without  dieting  or 
the  use  of  internal 
medicine. 

d1  Wakelee's  Pharmacies 

Confidential  service  of  our  graduate  nurse 
in  the  privacy  of  your  home. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

Cooks'  Union,  No.  44,  has  adopted  a  new 
age  schedule  providing  for  a  nine-hour  work 
iy,  eliminating  its  eight-hour  work  day  that 

sought  to  inaugurate  August  1st  last  and 
iat  resulted  in  a  joint  strike  of  all  the  culi- 
iry  crafts.  For  a  nine-hour  straight  watch 
ithin  twelve  hours  the  minimum  is  to  be  $3 
day.  For  a  work  day  of  nine  hours  within 
,elve,  broken  time,  the  minimum  wage  is  to 
i  $3.25  a  day.  The  Waiters'  Union  has 
ken  no  action  looking  to  a  change  in  its  de- 
ands.  It  permits  its  members  under  a  com- 
,-omise  ottered  to  certain  restaurant-keepers 
illowing  the  strike  to  work  waiters  nine 
'jurs  within  twelve  hours. 


The  Argentine  Pavilion,  the  finest  and  most 
istly  of  the  foreign  buildings  at  the  Expo- 
ttion,  and  one  of  the  few  left  standing,  is 
i>out  to  be  sold  by  auction.  It  was  offered 
I  the  United  States  government  by  the  Ar- 
L-ntine  government,  but  the  gift  was  declined, 
he  building  has  no  military  value,  and  could 
bt  be  removed.        

1 1  The  action  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
||  canceling  leases  to  several  business  firms 
kh  the  Alameda  side  of  the  Oakland  estuary 
,is  given  rise  to  the  story,  partially  authenti- 
ited,  that  this  is  preparatory  to  the  erection 
If  big  steel  mills  which  Charles  M.  Schwab 
id  four  years  ago  he  intended  to  build  on 
tis  spot.  

[On  the  ground  that  the  necessary  finances 
[■r  the  city's  requirements  are  provided  for 
I  the  annual  budget,  the  Taxpayers'  Pro- 
ctive  and  Promotion  Association,  by  its 
■esident,  P.  F.  Dundon,  has  filed  a  protest 
ith  the  health  committee  of  the  board  of 
ipervisors  against  the  consideration  of  bids 
Lr  disposing  of  the  city  garbage  and  refuse 
\  filling  overflowed  lowlands.  The  protest 
Hates  that  the  people  of  this  city  voted  a 
illion  dollars  for  garbage  disposal  about 
ght  years  ago ;  that  nearly  all  of  that 
nount  has  disappeared,  and  that  all  that  can 
fk  shown  for  it  does  not  include  any  disposal 
f,eans  such  as  can  be  permanently  utilized. 


President  John  A.  McGregor  of  the  Union 
ron  Works  says  that  every  ship-building 
Bird  in  the  country  will  be  needed  to  carry 
it  the  present  naval  programme  of  the  gov- 
nment.  Mr.  McGregor  adds :  "We  have 
!  mtracts  for  six  destroyers.  The  contracts 
lir  submarines  are  to  be  given  out  very 
hiortly  and  the  bids  on  battle  cruisers  are 
I  go  in  on  December  6th.  I  do  not  know 
|;t  whether  or  not  we  will  bid  on  the  battle 
ruisers.  Our  present  contracts  for  merchant 
pips  will  carry  us  far  into  another  year." 

i  The   United    States    government    has    begun 

lit  in  the  United  States  district  coun 
tainst  heirs  of  the  late  W.  E.  Terry  and  the 

te  L.  E.  Doan  to  recover  $190,648,  alleged 
li  be  the  value   of  timber  cut  unlawfully   on 

jvernment    land    in    Nevada    County    over    a 

ng  period.  

i  The  trial  of  Israel  Weinberg,  charged  with 
jmplicity  in  the  bomb  outrage  on  Prepared- 
ess  Day,  has  been  postponed  until  Jan- 
uary 3d.  

Seeing  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  Na- 
onal  Guard  under  the  provisions  of  the  na- 
onal  defense  act  unless  the  units  are  re- 
ruited  up  to  the  required  strength  imme- 
iately,  the  California  National  Guard,  under 
le  leadership  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  In- 
mtry,    with    headquarters    in    Oakland,    has 


PAINTINGS  BY 

THOMAS  HILL 

Now  On  Sale 


Two   hundred  canvases,  al)  sizes  and  prices. 
"LAST     SPIKE,"     "MUIR     GLACIER"   and 

other  celebrated  canvases  included.  Think  of 
bus-ing  Hiils  tor  as  little  as  S2o.  No  finer  Christ- 
mas gift  can  be  found.  Immediate  delivery. 
Credit  if  desired.  Sale  by  order  of  Court  and 
Executors  of  Estate  of  David  Hewes.  J.  E. 
WILLIAMSON,  formerly  administrator  Hill 
Estate,  in  charge.  Sale  continues  to  December 
8th. 

All  Paintings  Remaining  Unsold  on 

December  8th  will  be 

offered  at 

Public  Auction 

BEGINNING  DECEMBER  8th 

532  SUTTER  ST.  near  Powell,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Open  daily  11   a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 


started  a  state-wide  campaign  for  recruits. 
The  Fifth,  with  a  number  of  other  units  of 
the  California  Guard  has  been  given  until 
November  30th  by  the  Federal  authorities  to 
come   up  to   required   strength. 


Ground  in  Golden  Gate  Park  has  been 
broken  for  the  new  Memorial  Museum  which 
will  house  the  many  thousands  of  rare,  costly, 
beautiful,  and  curious  exhibits  now  shown  in 
the  old  Memorial  Museum  building,  besides 
an  extensive  collection  for  which  space  has 
not  yet  been   found. 


The  jury  in  charge  of  the  selection  of  an 
architect  for  the  $1,000,000  state  building  to 
be  erected  at  the  Civic  Centre  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  announced  the  following  winners 
of  the  preliminary  contest:  Bliss  &  Faville, 
San  Francisco  ;  William  C.  Hayes,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  Louis  P.  Hobart,  San  Francisco ; 
Charles  Peter  Weeks,  San  Francisco ;  Bake- 
well  &  Brown,  San  Francisco ;  F.  J.  Delong- 
champs,  Reno,  Nevada ;  Wood  &  Simpson, 
San  Francisco ;  John  Baur  and  Loring  P. 
Rixford,    San    Francisco. 


Federal  Judge  Maurice  T.  Dooling  has  an- 
nounced that  Federal  Judge  William  H.  Hunt 
will  preside  at  the  trial  of  Franz  Bopp,  Ger- 
man consul-general,  and  members  of  Bopp's 
official  family.  Judge  Hunt  gave  his  consent 
to  sit  at  the  hearing  at  the  request  of  Judge 
Dooling.  The  German  officials  are  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  dynamite  munition  fac- 
tories and  conspiracy  to  form  a  military  en- 
terprise in  this  country  against  Canada.  It  is 
expected  the  trial  will   take  about  five  weeks. 


Three  men  have  been  drowned  as  the  result 
of  a  collision  between  a  launch  of  the  navai 
supply  ship  Glacier  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
steamer  Apache  at  the  end  of  Pier  16.  There 
were  thirty-four  men  and  one  officer  on  the 
launch  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  and  that 
more  were  not  drowned  is  due  to  the  prompt 
action  of  Harry  Levinson,  manager  of  the 
Henry  C.  Peterson  Launch  Company,  who 
saw  the  accident  from  his  window  and  sent 
three  launches  to  the  rescue. 

*•» 

Exhibition  of  Thomas  Hill  Canvases. 

The  exhibition  of  Thomas  Hill's  private 
collection  of  some  two  hundred  canvases,  in- 
cluding the  "Last  Spike"  and  a  number  of 
other  famous  paintings,  is  being  held  at  532 
Sutter  Street.  The  executors  of  the  David 
Hewes  estate,  who  are  disposing  of  the  col- 
lection to  settle  the  estate,  have  disposed  of 
a  number  of  the  smaller  canvases  and 
sketches,  but  no  one  has  as  yet  purchased  any 
of  the  larger  pictures,  although  a  movement 
is  on  foot  to  raise  sufficient  funds  by  sub- 
scription to  secure  if  possible  the  "Spike," 
"Muir  Glacier,"  and  "General  View  of  the 
Yosemite"  for  presentation  to  the  Golden 
Gate  Park  Museum.  The  exhibition  and  sale 
will  continue  to  December  Sth,  at  which  time 
all  pictures  remaining  unsold  will  be  offered 
at   public   auction. 


The  Iole  Pastorl  Concert. 

A  concert  that  promises  to  be  a  refreshing 
novelty  in  its  charm,  excellence,  and  artistic 
satisfaction  will  be  that  of  lole  Pastori,  lyric 
soprano,  and  Eugenia  Argiewicz-Bem,  vio- 
linist, at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  next  Mon- 
day at  8 :30  p.  m.  Frank  W.  Healy  is  in 
charge  of  the  business  details  and  Uda  Wal- 
drop  will  be  at  the  piano. 

Miss  Pastori  is  the  possessor  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  well-trained  voice  and  has  earned  the 
endorsements  of  Caruso,  Polacco,  Matzenauer, 
and  others.  Eugenia  Argiewicz-Bem  is 
thought  much  of  by  Kriesler,  Godowsky,  and 
Hoffman. 

The  programme  follows : 

Concerto    in    E    minor    (first    time    in    San    Fran- 
cisco)      Jules    Conus 

Eugenia    Argiewicz-Bem 
Aria,     "Mi     chiamano     Mimi,"     from     "La     Bo- 

heme"   Puccini 

Iole    Pastori 

Albumblatt Wagner 

Scherzo    Tarantelle    Wieniawski 

Eugenia    Argiewicz-Bem 

Romance Debussy 

Un    doux    lien Delbruck 

Nina  .    Pergolese 

La  Folletta Marchesi 

Aria,      "D'amor      sull'      ali      rosee,"      from      "II 

Trovatore" Verdi 

The     Grove    Song,     from    Bohemian    Club    Play 

of  1914 Uda  Waldrop 

Iole    Pastori 


HERMIONE  TAKES   UP   LITERATURE. 


and  that  sort  of  thing.  I'm  going  to  have  a 
gown  just  like  the  cover  and  give  a  fete 
when  it  comes  out. 

The  worst  thing  about  being  literary, 
though,  is  that  it  makes  one  feel  so  respon- 
sible for  the  gift,  if  you  know  what  I  mean, 
doesn't  it  ? — From  "Hermione,"  by  Don  Mar- 
quis.    Published   by  D.   Appleton   &   Co. 


"I'm  going  to  smash  that  dude,"  declared 
the  bad  man  of  the  camp.  "WharTor?"  de- 
manded the  sheriff.  "He's  looking  fer 
trouble."  "G'wan !  Quit  trying  to  pick  a 
fight.  A  feller  never  looks  for  trouble  with 
a    monocle." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 


Percy  Grainger  with  Symphony  Orchestra. 
What  will  unquestionably  prove  to  be  the 
most  delightful  "Pop"  concert  yet  offered  by 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
scheduled  for  Sunday  afternoon,  December 
3d,  at  the  Cort  Theatre.  Alfred  Hertz  will 
conduct,  the  complete  orchestra  -will  partici- 
pate, and  the  entire  house  will  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  ticket  purchasers,  for  neither  guar- 
antors' nor  subscribers'  season  tickets  have 
been  issued  for  the  "Pop"   series. 

The  programme's  first  number  is  Liszt's 
First  Rhapsody,  which  will  allow  several 
members  of  the  orchestra  an  opportunity  to 
shine  as  soloists.  It  is  a  brilliant  and  ef- 
fective offering.  Grieg's  Lyric  Suite,  well 
known  to  piano  students,  will  follow.  Hertz 
will  employ  the  orchestral  arrangement  made 
by  Grieg  himself  shortly  before  his  death. 
Weingartner's  free  arrangement  of  Weber's 
"Invitation  to  the  Dance*'Hs  the  third  num- 
ber. Weingartner's  remarkable  facility  for 
theme  combinations  is  here  happily  shown. 
The  Meditation  from  Massenet's  "Thais," 
which  follows,  and  the  overpowering  "March 
Slav,"  which  concludes  the  concert,  are 
happy  selections  on  Hertz'  part  and  are  sure 
to  be   received  with   enthusiasm. 

The  fourth  pair  of  symphony  concerts, 
which  will  be  given  on  Friday,  December  8th, 
and  Sunday,  December  10th,  will  disclose 
Percy  Grainger,  the  distinguished  young  Aus- 
tralian pianist  and  composer,  as  soloist  with 
the  orchestra.  Mr.  Grainger  has  never  ap- 
peared west  of  Chicago,  although  his  appear- 
ances with  the  leading  orchestras  of  the  East 
have   been    a   series   of   triumphs. 

Grainger  will  not  only  offer  the  Grieg  con- 
certo in  A  minor,  op.  16,  at  the  forthcoming 
fourth  pair  of  symphonies,  but  his  new  suite, 
"In  a  Nutshell,"  will  be  given  by  Hertz  and 
the  orchestra,  with  Grainger  at  the  piano. 
Another  interesting  number  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  fourth  pair  of  symphonies  is 
Schubert's  Fifth  Symphony  in  B  flat,  which 
is  not  on  record  as  having  been  given  before 
in   this   country. 


"Our  Little  Group  of  Modern  Thfnkers." 

We've  been  going  in  for  Astrological  Re- 
search lately — our  Little  Group  of  Modern 
Thinkers,  you  know — and  we've  picked  our 
own    personal    stars. 

Only  it  seems  such  a  shame,  doesn't  it,  that 
one  isn't  allowed  to  change  stars?  Keeping 
the  same  star  all  your  life  is  rather  monoto- 
nous,  don't   you  think? 

Though,  of  course,  if  one  changed  and  got 
some  one  else's  star  things  might  be  fright- 
fully complicated,   mightn't  they  ? 

But  it  would  make  a  charming  little  story, 
wouldn't  it,  for  a  girl  to  change  stars,  you 
know,  and  find  that  her  new  star  belonged 
to  some  quite  nice  young  man,  and,  of  course, 
after  that,  their  destinies  would  be  one. 

I  get  some  of  the  most  original  plots  for 
stories ! 

Fothergil  Finch  has  often  said  to  me  that 
that  is  one  di  fference  between  genius  and 
talent.  When  you  have  genius,  you  know, 
things  like  that  just  come  to  you ;  but  if  you 
only  have  talent  you  must  work  and  work 
for   them. 

"If  I  only  had  your  spontaneity,  Her- 
mione!"  Fothergil  often   says. 

And  really,  it's  never  been  any  trouble  for 
me  at  all  to  dash  off  an  idea,  though  of 
course  they  would  have  to  be  touched  up  by 
the  editors  a  little  before  they  could  be 
printed. 

Fothergil  said  the  other  night  I  should  try 
poetry. 

"Why,  Fothy,"  I  said,  "if  I  lived  a  hundred 
years  I  never  could  make  two  lines  rhyme 
with   each  other!" 

But  he  said  rhyme  was  out  of  fashion  any- 
how, and — would  you  believe  it  ? — while  we 
were  talking  I  got  an  idea  for  a  poem  and 
just  dashed  it  off  then  and  there — a  vers 
libre  poem,  you  know,  and  it  goes : 

What  becomes  of  ,  ""■ "■** 

People  when  they  die? 

I  used  to  ask  when  I  was  a  little  child, 

And  now  even  since 

I    am  grown   up   I    am  not  sure  that   I  know! 

"Fothy,"  I  said,  "it  was  so  easy — that 
makes  me  afraid  it  isn't  really  good  !" 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "that  modesty  proves  you 
are  a  genius !  Heavens,  what  would  I  not 
give  to  have  your  spontaneity,  your  modesty, 

your  spontaneity " 

But  I  interrupted  him.  Another  idea  had 
come  to  me — just  like  that,  and — would  you 
believe  it? — I  dashed  off  another  one,  right 
then  and  there!     It  went: 

I   see   the    rain    fall. 

It  is   no   effort    for  the   rain    to   fall. 

Why  is  it  no  effort? 

Because    it    falls    spontaneously! 

O  Spontaneity!     Spontaneity! 

Rain    is  genius, 

Genius   is  rain! 

Fall,    fall,    rain! 

Fothy  is  going  to  get  them  printed — he 
knows  a  lot  of  vers  libre  publishers — if  papa 
will  only  put  up  the  money.  And  one  nice 
thing  about  poor  dear  papa  is  that  he  always 
will  put  it  up. 

So  that  night  I  wrote  twenty  or  thirty  more 
of  them,  and  they  were  all  good — all  works 
of  genius — they  all  came  to  me  just  like  the 
first  ones  ! 

The  last  one  came  to  me  just  as  I  was 
going  to  bed.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
saw  the  moon  and  ran  and  got  a  pencil  and 
wrote : 

I  see  the  moon  out  of  the  window. 

I   wonder  what  it  thinks  of  me? 

Wouldn't    the    moon    and    I    both    be    surprised 

If  we   found   that  neither  one  of  us 

Thought  anything  at   all   about  the  other? 

The   book's  going  to  be  vellum,   you   know, 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

The  Pater — I  never,  lold  lies  when  I  was  a 
boy.  The  Kiddie — When  did  you  begin,  dad? 
— Puck. 

Excited  Tourist — Information  given  out 
here?  Tired  Attendant — It  has. — Yale  Rec- 
ord. 

Fortune-Teller — You  are  going  to  hear  of  a 
death.  Jones — No  doubt  at  supper!  My  wife 
is  at  the  movies  this  afternoon. — Puck. 

"Was  your  Hughes  Suffrage  Special  a  suc- 
cess, my  dear?"  "I  should  say  so!  Even." 
stop,  ever  so  many  women  asked  me  who 
made  my  gowns." — Toledo  Blade. 

'  He — Before  we  were  married  you  used  to 
say  there  wasn't  another  man  like  me  in  the 
world.  She — Yes,  and  now  I'd  hate  to  think 
that  there  was. — Boston   Transcript. 

Hokus — That  fellow  Closefist  doesn't  know 
what  it  means  to  be  sensitive.  You  can't  hurt 
his  feelings.  Pokus — Did  you  ever  try  pinch- 
ing him  in  the  pocketbook? — Tozvn   Topics. 

Willis — Just  think  of  it!  Those  Spanish 
hidalgos  would  go  three  thousand  miles  on  a 
galleon !  Gillis — Xonsense.  You  can't  be- 
lieve half  vou  read  about  those  foreign  cars. 
—Life. 

"My  idea  is  that  every  strap-hanger  should 
have  fifty-  cubic  feet  of  air."  "And  what  are 
your  rights  if  some  other  strap-hanger  sticks 
his  nose  over  into  your  air?" — Louist'ille 
Courier-Journal. 

Lawyer — Judge,  I  want  you  to  fine  this  man 
who  was  knocked  down  by  nry  client's  car. 
Judge — Fine  him?  Why?  Lawyer — He  had 
a  nail  in  his  clothes  and  it  punctured  a  new 
tire. — Topeka   Journal. 

Jinks — Billings  surely  likes  to  put  on  airs. 
Binks — What's  he  doing  now?  Jinks — Oh,  he 
fills  a  gasoline  can  with  water  and  carries  it 
home  in  full  sight  of  the  neighbors  every 
night. — Cornell   Widow. 

A  young  woman  came  in  quite  hurriedly 
after  the  musicale  had  begun.  "Have  I 
missed  much?"  she  asked.  "What  are  they 
playing  now  ?"  "The  Ninth  Symphony." 
"Oh,  goodness !  Am  I  really  as  late  as  that  ?" 
— Chicago  Herald. 

"There's  one  thing  about  this  prohibition 
in  Crimson  Gulch  that  I'm  a  little  afraid  of," 
said  Broncho  Bob.  "Why,  you  all  look  bet- 
ter." "Yes.  But  it's  liable  to  result  in  great 
loss   of   life.      It   has   steadied   our   nerves   so 


The  Peace  Movement 

In  California  recalls  the  fact 
that  you  ought  to  have  peace — 
of  mind.  You  will  attain  it  if 
place  your  valuable  papers  and 
jewels  in  a  safe  deposit  box. 
There  they  can  not  be  tampered 
with.  For  as  little  as  $4  a  year 
you  can  rent  such  a  box  in  the 
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that    everybody    shoots    with    unerring    accu- 
racy."— Washington  Star. 

Gallipoli      Bill — Terrible  experiences      out 

there  ?     My  oath  we   had !  Why,   a  bloke  in 

Egypt   sold   me   two   bottles  o'   salt   water   foi 
beer! — Sydney  Bulletin. 

Hix — I  understand  your  church  has  sent 
the  minister  to  Michigan  for  a  month.  Dix 
— Yes,  that's  right.  Hix — For  a  vacation,  I 
suppose  ?  Dix — Yes ;  the  congregation  de- 
cided that  we  were  entitled  to  one. — Indian- 
apolis Star. 

"I'm  thinking  seriously  of  starting  a  mov- 
ing-picture theatre."  "Well,  there's  good 
money  in  that  business."     "It  isn't  the  money 


I'm  after.  But  I  would  like  to  see  my  wife 
and  children  once  in  awhile." — New  York 
World. 

Uncle  Josh — Here's  a  letter  from  Nephew 
Harry,  that's  gone  to  Africa,  and  says  that 
within  twenty  rods  o'  his  house  there's 
family  o'  laughing  hyenas.  His  Wife — Well, 
I  am  glad  he's  got  pleasant  neighbors,  any- 
way— that's  something. — Tit-Bits. 

Caller — So  your  son  Willie  has  started 
work  as  an  office  boy.  How  is  he  getting 
on  ?  Fond  Mother — Splendidly  !  He  already 
knows  who  ought  to  be  discharged,  and  is 
merely  waiting  to  get  promoted  so  that  he 
can  attend  to  it. — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 
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Our  Neutral  Trade. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  sounds  a  note  of  warning 
concerning  our  trade  with  neutral  countries.  He  says 
that  we  are  fast  losing  it  as  a  result  of  our  concentra- 
tion upon  war  orders  that  are  not  only  more  profitable, 
but  that  are  also  taxing  the  capacity  of  our  factories 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  South  American 
and  Oriental  purchasers  are  finding  that  they  can  no 
longer  buy  in  America.  Prices  are  too  high,  and  de- 
liveries are  delayed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  paralyze 
the  trade.  As  a  result  our  old  customers  are  seeking 
other  markets,  and  where  these  can  not  be  found  they 
are  either  producing  substitutes  or  learning  to  do  with- 
out. The  end  of  the  war  will  see  the  end  also  of  the 
artificial  and  hectic  trade  that  the  war  has  created,  and 
when  we  turn  to  our  old  markets  we  shall  find  that  their 
doors  are  shut  and  that  we  must  face  not  only  a  new- 
competition,  but  also  resentment.  The  Administration 
in  its  recent  campaign  appeals  used  the  prevailing  pros- 
perity as  a  feather  in  its  cap  and  almost  as  though  it 


created  the  war  as  a  permanent  institution  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people.  It  is  just  as  well  to 
remember  that  the  war  will  come  to  an  end  and  the 
war  trade  with  it,  and  that  to  give  the  cold  shoulder 
to  permanent  customers  is  the  worst  of  bad  business. 
Our  manufacturers  ought  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no 
neglect  of  our  neutral  trade  and  no  lack  of  attention 
to  the  needs  of  South  and  Central  America. 


San  Francisco  Survey  Report. 

A  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  large  and  well- 
printed  pages,  with  full  complement  of  charts  and 
tables,  represents  the  report  prepared  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Real  Estate  Board  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  of  New  York.  It  is  so  complete  a  picture 
of  the  municipal  life  of  the  city-,  so  staid  and  weighty 
a  demand  for  its  improvement,  and  withal  so  clear 
and  succinct,  that  it  ought  easily  to  call  forth  the 
public  opinion  necessary  to  effect  its  recommendations. 
It  was  the  first  intention  of  the  real  estate  board  to 
conduct  this  investigation  themselves.  Impelled  by 
"rapidly  rising  taxes,"  says  the -foreword  to  the  report, 
the  board  appointed  a  tax  committee  to  combat  un- 
necessary budget  allowances  and  consequent  tax  impo- 
sition. But  the  task  proved  to  be  so  large  that  only 
experts  could  handle  it  satisfactorily.  The  financial 
jungle  was  almost  impenetrable.  The  city  accounts 
furnished  nothing  from  which  it  was  possible  to  con- 
struct a  statement  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  city  in 
the  past  or  in  the  future.  There  were  innumerable  indi- 
cations of  inefficiency  and  waste,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  identify  and  convict  them  except  from  the  basis  of 
some  comprehensive  and  accurate  financial  survey. 
And  the  best  way  to  obtain  such  a  survey  seemed  to 
be  the  employment  of  the  experts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  of  Xew  York  City.  The  neces- 
sary funds  for  so  good  a  work  were  speedily  forth- 
coming. The  experts  arrived  last  June  and  began  their 
work,  and  now  we  have  this  inclusive  summary  of 
their  discoveries  and  opinions,  so  lucidly  arranged  and 
so  admirably  expressed  as  to  represent  not  only  an 
almost  ideal  municipal  system,  but  the  practical  steps 
by  which  it  can  be  reached.  At  the  same  time  the 
report  contains  nothing  that  is  sensational,  nothing  in 
the  way  of  startling  revelations,  indictments,  or  de- 
nunciations. It  is  a  cold,  impartial,  and  judicial  pic- 
ture of  conditions,  good  and  bad  alike.  It  enables  the 
citizen  to  discover,  almost  in  a  moment,  the  exact 
merits  and  demerits  of  nearly  every  feature  of  the  city 
government  so  far  as  its  finance  and  administration 
are  concerned. 

The  general  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  this 
report  is  an  encouraging  one.  If  there  has  been  gross 
inefficiency  and  maladministration — as  of  course  there 
has  been — they  are  not  usually  of  the  willful  or  vicious 
kind,  and  we  are  shown  how  easily  and  how  promptly 
they  can  be  cured.  The  chapter  of  financial  misman- 
agement is  heavy  enough  and  serious  enough  in  all 
conscience,  but  it  is  not  of  the  crudely  corrupt  kind. 
It  is  represented  in  the  main  by  a  thousand  driblets 
of  extravagance  and  wastefulness  that  are  almost  in- 
separable from  the  handling  of  large  affairs  by  small 
men,  and  from  the  official  irresponsibilities,  the  false 
sense  of  relative  values,  that  are  engendered  by  our 
political  system.  The  aggregate  of  these  extravagances 
added  to  the  aggregate  of  neglected  financial  oppor- 
tunities is  frankly  appalling.  Thus  we  find  that  nearly 
a  million  dollars  a  year  are  wasted  by  the  five  depart- 
ments of  finance,  fire,  health,  coroner,  and  public  works 
as  a  result  of  mismanagement  and  inefficiency.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  warned  that  this  is  substantially  un- 
derestimated and  that  there  are  "many  other  sources 
of  savings"  that  can  be  developed  and  that  do  not 
admit  of  tabulation.  So  far  as  new  sources  of  revenue 
are  concerned,  we  have  a  definite  estimate  of  $52,000 


a  year  and  the  assurance  that  "a  complete  revision  of 
the  city's  license  system  should  add  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  annual  revenues."  A  reform 
of  purchasing  methods  would  save  $100,000  a  year. 
Another  $100,000  a  year  can  be  saved  on  registration 
expenses.  The  fire  department  spends  $S8,000  a  year 
more  than  it  should.  The  department  of  health  should 
economize  to  the  extent  of  $33,540  a  year.  And  the 
department  of  public  works — that  chief  of  sinners — is 
responsible  for  a  waste  of  $500,000  a  year.  By  way  of 
bringing  the  matter  home  even  to  the  most  cursory 
reader  it  may  be  said  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  San  Francisco  is  mulcted  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  two  dollars  a  year  in  order  to  pay  for  easily 
avoidable  extravagances  and  inefficiencies. 

In  subsequent  issues  of  the  Argonaut  there  will  be  a 
somewhat  more  detailed  presentation  of  these  matters 
under  their  respective  departmental  heads,  not  by  way 
of  crying  over  spilt  milk,  but  in  order  to  show  how 
easily  the  spilling  of  more  milk  may  be  avoided.  And 
who  can  doubt  that  this  matter  has  a  vivid  relevance 
to  the  high  cost  of  living? 

The  recommendations  of  the  bureau  are,  of  course, 
limited  in  their  scope.  They  are  confined  to  those  that 
can  be  effected  without  change  of  charter,  and  they 
are  without  reference  to  the  broad  political  system  from 
which  most  of  our  evils  spring.  So  long  as  we  elect 
men  to  perform  public  work,  not  because  they  are  able 
to  do  that  work,  but  because  they  are  able  to  do  some- 
thing else,  so  long  we  shall  have  incapacity  and  ex- 
travagance. So  long  as  public  offices  are  gorged  with 
officials  whose  only  claim  to  place  and  salary  is  some 
political  service  that  would  not  always  bear  the  light 
of  day,  so  long  we  must  expect  to  be  taxed  beyond  our 
means.  So  long  as  ability  is  the  last  consideration  m 
a  public  servant  and  partisanship  the  first,  so  long 
shall  we  be  ill-served.  With  such  matters  the  report 
has  no  concern,  but  we  may  usefully  remember  that 
the  only  abiding  reform  begins  at  the  polling  booth 
and  that  all  others  are  substitutes  and  palliatives. 


Sanity  and  Temperance  Reform. 

The  line  of  common  sense  in  connection  with  the 
liquor  traffic  is  so  plainly  in  view  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in  following  it.  'What  needs 
to  be  done  is  to  so  regulate  the  use  of  liquors  as  to 
eliminate  their  abuse  without  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
those  who  do  or  may  use  liquors  with  judgment,  with- 
out harm,  and  possibly  with  advantage.  Everybody 
should  see  that  the  large  vineyard  interest  in  California 
is  absolutely  legitimate.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
low  saloon — and  by  the  low  saloon  we  mean  the  gilt- 
and-crystal  "palace"  as  well  as  the  Barbary  Coast  cellar 
— is  an  illegitimate  and  a  hateful  thing. 

The  difficulty  of  discriminating  between  what  is 
legitimate  and  what  is  vicious  is  practically  serious, 
not  because  men  of  common  sense  fail  to  see  the  di- 
viding line,  but  because  it  seems  impossible  to  devise 
a  project  upon  which  the  advocates  of  temperance  will 
unite.  It  seems  easier  to  secure  working  cooperation 
between  opposing  extremes  than  to  get  adequate  sup- 
port for  middle-of-the-road  proposals.  In  the  agitation 
which  has  now  covered  a  good  many  years  it  has  not 
uncommonly  been  found  that  the  exploiters  of  the  more 
vicious  phases  of  the  traffic  and  the  extreme  prohi- 
bitionists worked  practically  hand  in  hand.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, it  be  proposed  to  put  the  liquor  traffic  under 
severe  regulation,  the  saloon  interest  and  the  prohibi- 
tionists unite  in  opposing  it,  the  first  element  because  it 
would  destroy  their  business ;  the  second  because  it  is  a 
"concession  to  the  demon." 

The  time  would  seem  to  be  propitious  for  n  m 
ment  representative,  not  of  the  liquor  interest 
the    other    hand    of   a    furious    radicalism, 
saloon,    as    everybody   now   admits,    is   a   soci- 
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moralizing  thing.  It  ought  to  be  destroyed.  Yet  in 
doing  this  eminently  proper  thing  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  so  far  as'  to  nullify  legitimate  rights  and  break 
down  a  great  and  worthy  industry.  If  the  matter  is 
left  to  those  interested  in  the  liquor  traffic  they  will  do 
as  they  have  done  before,  namely,  seek  by  vicious 
means  to  override  all  opposition.  If  it  shall  be  left  to 
the  radicals,  they  will  do  as  they  have  done  before, 
namely,  seek  to  involve  the  better  forms  of  the  traffic 
with  its  most  hateful  and  shameful  phases,  and  destroy 
all  together.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  matter  may 
not  safely  be  left  to  the  one  set  of  extremists  or  to  the 
other.  It  is  a  time  when  the  majority,  who  are  capable 
of  seeing  clearly  and  of  thinking  straight,  whose  pur- 
poses are  impersonal  and  normal,  should  take  a  hand. 
The  next  movement — and  there  will  be  a  next  at  the 
first  coming  general  election — ought  to  be  instituted 
upon  middle-of-the-road  lines. 

There  ought  to  be  public  spirit  enough,  there  ought 
to  be  a  sufficient  measure  of  enthusiasm  for  what  is  so- 
cially right,  to  inspire  a  common-sense  movement  whose 
main  purpose  should  be  to  destroy  the  low  saloon.  Yet 
we  doubt  it.  The  great,  everyday  working  public  is  so 
occupied  with  its  individual  affairs  as  to  give  little  heed 
to  things  which  do  not  press  insistently  for  attention. 
The  pity  of  it  is  very  great. 

One  thing  is  certain:  It  is  that  the  low  saloon  is 
doomed.     It  must  go. 


Municipal  Reform  at  San  Jose. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  look  underneath  the  surface  of 
the  San  Jose  municipal  row  to  comprehend  its  causes. 
They  lie  in  the  essential  nature  of  things.  Here  is  a 
town  sufficiently  sizable  to  provide  a  considerable  an- 
nual fund  for  public  expenditures,  yet  not  advanced  at 
the  point  of  population  beyond  the  neighborhood  stage. 
The  public  business  of  San  Jose  is  not  only  every- 
body's business,  but  it  is  plainly  in  the  view  of 
everybody;  and  everybody  wants  a  hand  in  it.  Like- 
wise nearly  everybody  has  or  hopes  to  have  some  kind 
of  a  pull  at  the  public  purse.  Certain  persons,  promi 
nent  or  otherwise,  would  like  to  hold  the  offices.  The 
bankers,  who  scorn  the  offices,  want  to  hold  the  public 
deposits.  The  newspapers  want  printing  contracts 
The  lawyers  for  the  most  part  want  public  employment 
as  judges,  prosecutors,  or  whatnot.  The  merchants 
want  to  sell  supplies  to  the  city.  Miscellaneous  minor 
citizens  want  jobs  as  policemen,  firemen,  and  the  like. 
Every  blessed  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  has  a  daughter 
who  is  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  or  an  assistant 
in  the  city  library  or  has  an  application  on  file.  And 
every  member  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West 
aspires  to  something  with  a  salary  attached.  We  sus- 
pect that  the  number  of  those  in  San  Jose  who  in  one 
way  or  another  thrive  on  the  public  pap,  or  who  have 
future  hopes  in  that  line,  or  whose  support  is  pledged 
to  relatives  and  friends  likewise  employed  or  expectant, 
is  greater  than  the  number  of  those  whose  wish  is 
simply  for  efficient  and  economical  administration 
apart  from  personal  motives  or  purposes.  Then  the 
town  has  been  used  since  time  out  of  mind  to  this  sort 
of  thing.  It  has  been  governed  by  groups,  cliques, 
"gangs,"  and  whatnot  since  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant  goeth  not  to  the  contrary.  Habit,  the  most 
profound  motive  in  municipal  as  in  individual  life,  has 
fixed  the  propensities  of  San  Jose  in  a  definite  attitude 
toward  the  public  crib. 

There  came  some  time  back  a  movement  to  Utopian- 
ize  the  municipal  life  of  San  Jose  through  the  just  now 
fashionable  device  of  administration  at  the  hands  of  a 
"City  Manager."  A  college  professor  with  beautiful 
theories  and  an  eloquent  way  of  exploiting  them  was 
engaged  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  municipality. 
It  is  only  a  little  while  ago  that  he  undertook  the  job 
and  already  he  is  in  hot  water  up  to  his  lower  lip.  His 
powers  of  utterance  are  all  that  remain  to  him.  We 
need  not  ask  the  details.  They  are  easily  guessable. 
All  we  need  to  know  is  that  he  imported  an  assistant 
from  "outside"  and  even  so  far  overlooked  the  rules 
of  the  old  game  as  to  employ  a  stenographer  from 
"abroad."  Here  surely  is  a  sufficient  basis  for  protest 
and  rebellion.  Since  when  has  it  been  necessary  to  go 
bey.ind  the  limits  of  San  Jose  to  find  municipal  assist- 
ants and  capable  stenographers?  Then  there  is  the 
m  ter  of  municipal  supplies.  Possibly  they  may  be 
>  cheaper  from  outside;  but  are  there  no  dealers 
in   San  Jose  competent  to   furnish   whatever  may  be 


necessary  and  incidentally  to  take  the  profit?  Then 
there  is  commercialized  vice.  Your  professorial  man- 
ager unquestionably  has  fine  theories.  He  would,  after 
the  manner  of  theorists,  make  the  town  sober  and 
chaste  by  enactment.  But  the  local  police  authority 
asks  what  is  to  be  done  with  those  elements  of  the 
local  population  that  are  here  and  who  must  remain 
here  and  who  neither  know  nor  can  acquire  other 
trades  than  those  which  thrive  in  the  local  tenderloin? 
Your  theoretical  moralist  answers  quite  naturally  that 
vice  is  a  hideous  thing  and  that  the  way  to  uproot  it  is 
to  uproot  it. 

We  do  not  need  details  to  know  that  all  this  has  tre- 
mendously stirred  San  Jose.  Its  habits  are  blocked, 
its  propensities  thwarted,  its  individual  hopes  blighted. 
There  is  an  uproar — of  course  there  is  an  uproar. 
There  is  always  an  uproar  when  things  are  done  which 
have  never  been  done  before.  There  is  always  a  dis- 
appointed and  angered  class  when  employments  tra- 
ditionally available  are  shut  off.  Those  who  thrive  on 
the  public  purse — through  municipal  deposits  in  banks, 
through  advertising  contracts,  through  professional 
employments,  through  wages  for  services  of  one  kind 
or  another,  through  the  furnishing  of  supplies,  or 
through  hopes  for  these  benefits  or  through  sympathies 
associated  with  them,  will  always  rise  in  revolt  when 
so  to  speak,  the  gasoline  is  shut  off. 

The  nub  of  the  matter,  we  suspect,  is  that  San  Jose 
does  not  really  and  truly  want  "ideal"  government.  It 
likes  to  talk  about  it.  It  is  fascinated  with  the  theory. 
But  any  system  approaching  the  ideal — any  system 
which  does  not  recognize  the  interests  and  claims  of 
those  hitherto  affiliated  in  one  way  or  another  with 
public  affairs — is  bound  to  encounter  criticism,  opposi- 
tion, and  in  the  end  contempt  and  hatred.  Before  San 
Jose  shall  be  ready  for  a  strictly  business  administra- 
tion of  her  municipal  affairs  there  has  got  to  come  a 
new  development  in  the  mind,  spirit,  mood  of  her 
people.  There  has  got  to  come  a  universal  wish,  not 
only  a  universal  wish,  but  a  universal  determination. 
that  all  private  and  individual  interests  shall  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  welfare  of  the  municipal  government. 
And  this  state  of  the  public  mind  will  be  slow  a-coming 
— in  San  Jose  and  elsewhere. 

Again,  we  suspect  that  when  the  ultimate  change 
shall  come,  if  ever  it  comes,  it  will  be  through  the 
agency  of  forceful,  capable,  practical  leadership.  It  is 
not  likely  to  be  attained  at  the  hands  of  a  college  pro- 
fessor who  gets  his  knowledge  out  of  books  and  whose 
inspirations  come  through  reflections  on  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful. 


The  Mayor  and  the  Guards. 

The  violent  labor-union  partisanship  of  Mayor  Rolph 
was  once  more  displayed  in  connection  with  the  strike 
of  workmen  employed  on  the  City  and  County  Hos 
pital.  Dyer  Brothers,  the  contractors,  were  compelled 
to  employ  non-union  men  to  take  the  place  of  the  men 
who  were  on  strike.  Knowing  the  fate  that  always 
befalls  the  non-union  worker  in  San  Francisco,  they 
provided  an  escort  and  a  guard  for  the  new  men. 
That  any  non-union  laborer  should  be  protected  from 
the  murderous  fury  of  strikers  seems  to  have  filled  the 
mayor  with  a  sort  of  frenzy.  No  sooner  was  he  in- 
formed of  this  departure  from  precedent  than  he  issued 
peremptory  orders  that  the  guards  should  be  thrown 
out  of  the  premises,  and  he  coupled  this  action  with 
impertinent  references  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  had  supplied  the  guards — whom  he  unwarrantably 
describes  as  gun  men — and  with  a  sneer  at  the  "bare 
majority"  by  which  the  anti-picketing  law  was  carried. 
The  board  of  works,  by  way  of  completing  the  out- 
rage, then  notified  Dyer  Brothers  of  their  delinquency 
in  a  contract  that  they  were  thus  prevented  from  com- 
pleting. Such  is  the  story  as  revealed  in  the  daily 
newspapers,  the  kind  of  story  with  which  the  city  is 
already  familiar  enough  and  that  seems  at  last  to  be 
causing  a  certain  wholesome  restiveness. 

The  solicitude  of  the  mayor,  it  will  be  noticed,  is 
exclusively  for  the  interests  of  labor  unionists.  His 
indignation  and  his  tears  are  for  them  alone.  All 
others  are  outlawed.  The  guards  who  were  thus  sum- 
marily removed  were  exactly  that  and  nothing  more. 
They  were  guards.  They  were  intended  to  prevent  the 
outrages  that  would  unquestionably  have  occurred, 
that  have  always  occurred  when  unionists  have  been 
supplanted   by   non-unionists.     We   must  suppose   that 


those  guards  were  removed  in  order  that  the  men 
whom  they  were  guarding  might  be  left  unguarded, ' 
and  we  all  know  what  that  means.  The  men  them- 
selves seem  to  have  known  what  that  meant,  since 
we  are  told  that  several  of  them  refused  to  work  after 
the  guard  had  disappeared.  Doubtless  they  knew  what 
they  had  to  expect  from  labor  unionists  and  from  any 
forces  of  "law  and  order"  under  the  direction  of 
James  Rolph,  Jr.  At  the  time  of  the  pressmen's  strike 
there  were  over  one  hundred  murderous  outrages  com- 
mitted in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  by  strike  sym- 
pathizers upon  helpless  and  unoffending  men  and 
women.  When  the  attention  of  the  mayor  was  called 
to  these  crimes  his  only  reply  was  a  stereotyped  recom- 
mendation to  inform  the  police.  The  few  criminals 
arrested  were  in  nearly  all  cases  discharged  by  the 
courts,  but  wherever  it  could  be  shown  that  the  victims 
of  these  assaults  had  the  hardihood  to  defend  them- 
selves they  were  severely  punished  for  "disturbing  the 
peace."  The  mayor  had  nothing  to  say  about  any  of 
these  abominations.  He  was  deaf  and  blind  to  all  of 
them.  The  only  thing  that  can  arouse  him  from  his 
lethargy  is  the  daring  attempt  to  protect  a  few  free 
laborers  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  work.  Truly 
a  very  pitiful  and  paltry  person. 

The  mayor  has,  of  course,  a  high  precedent  for  his 
exclusive  attention  to  the  clamor  of  the  labor  unionists. 
The  President  at  Washington  has  shown  himself  to  be 
similarly  minded.  He  has  been  a  veritable  reed  shaken 
by  the  wind  from  the  very  start  of  his  administration 
when  he  signed  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  and  so  began  a 
labor-union  policy  that  culminated  with  the  Adamson 
law.  When  the  Adamson  bill  was  battered  through 
Congress  the  President  said  that  it  would  presently 
be  supplemented  by  other  legislation,  and  he  said  what 
that  other  legislation  would  be.  There  was  to  be  a  law 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  another  law  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
freight  rates  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  Adamson 
law.  A  third  bill  was  to  make  railroad  strikes  illegal 
until  a  thorough  investigation  had  been  made,  while  a 
fourth  item  on  the  programme  was  a  law  authorizing 
the  government  to  take  over  the  roads  in  case  of  a 
strike  and  as  a  measure  of  military  necessity. 

We  shall  see.  Theoretically  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  the  President  will  stiffen  his  back  and  make  some 
effort  to  do  these  things.  But  it  is  hardly  probable. 
The  habit  of  surrender  and  abdication  is  not  so  easily 
reversed.  It  is  evident  that  this  formidable  programme 
was  advanced  without  the  imprimatur  of  Mr.  Gompers, 
an  omission  that  it  is  hard  to  account  for.  For  Mr. 
Gompers  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods  have  disowned 
it  and  have  even  announced  that  they  will  resist  it  to 
the  utmost.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the 
President  will  do  in  the  face  of  a  veto  to  which  his 
practice  has  given  a  sanctity  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
resist.  It  is  true  that  he  enumerates  these  measures 
in  his  address  to  Congress  and  that  he  urges  them 
upon  the  attention  of  Congress,  but  we  have  yet  to  see 
if  he  can  prevail,  if  he  even  seriously  intends  to  pre- 
vail in  any  practical  way,  against  a  labor-union  opposi- 
tion that  has  learned  the  coercive  value  of  bogey 
threats. 

The  whole  situation  is  full  of  dangerous  and  even 
explosive  elements,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  best 
thought  of  the  country  is  also  the  most  perturbed.  If 
the  responsible  centres  of  American  government, 
whether  national,  state,  or  municipal,  are  to  abrogate 
their  authorities  in  a  servile  deference  to  an  arrogant 
labor  aristocracy,  if  the)'  are  to  continue  to  do  so,  then 
indeed  the  end  is  in  sight,  and  it  is  an  end  not  to  be 
contemplated  without  dismay  and  consternation.  To 
find  an  issue  of  parallel  gravity  we  must  go  back  in 
history  for  fifty  years. 


The  British  Crisis. 

It  looks  much  as  though  the  coalition  government 
had  failed  in  England,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  was 
bound  to  fail.  It  has  failed  not  so  much  because  of 
the  divergent  temperaments  that  have  torn  it  apart  as 
because  war  itself,  at  least  a  great  war,  is  incompatible 
with  that  form  of  governmental  control  that  proceeds 
from  democracies.  An  army  in  the  field  is  directed  by 
an  absolute  dictatorship.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  it 
should  be  directed  in  any  other  way,  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably wonder  if  an  absolute  dictatorship  is  not  just 
as  essential  at  home  if  the  army  is  to  receive  the  sup- 
port   that   its    existence    demands.  .  The    old   Romans 
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knew  this  well  and  acted  upon  it,  and  we  have  yet  to 
see  an  approach  to  the  effectiveness  of  Roman  govern- 
ment either  in  peace  or  war. 

The  crisis  in  the  English  cabinet  seems  to  be  a 
struggle  between  the  principles  of  dictatorship  and 
democracy.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  the  democratic 
protagonist,  Lloyd  George,  who  demands  a  dictatorship, 
or  something  much  like  it.  He  asks  for  a  war  council 
of  three  or  four  men  who  shall  have  nearly  absolute 
power  and  who  shall  be  independent  of  the  government 
itself.  This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Asquith,  whose  legal 
and  orderly  mind  probably  shrinks  from  a  step,  even  as 
a  war  measure,  that  seems  to  set  back  the  clock  of 
political  evolution.  At  the  moment  of  writing  it  seems 
likely  that  Lloyd  George  will  become  prime  minister, 
and  if  so  he  will  naturally  fill  his  cabinet  with  men 
who  will  sustain  his  ideas. 

Certainly  there  is  something  incongruous  and  almost 
grotesque  in  the  conduct  of  a  war  by  a  large  and  loosely 
knit  body  of  men  whose  whole  lives  have  been  juristic 
and  pacific  and  who  are  widely  sundered  by  political 
conviction,  training,  and  temperament.  The  military 
successes  of  Germany  are  largely  due  to  a  certain  unity 
of  direction  in  her  counsels,  a  single  focus  of  control 
and  authority,  an  individual  supremacy  that  reduces 
i  interference,  and  especially  unskilled  interference,  to  ? 
minimum. 

Anything  like  a  dictatorship  is,  of  course,  distasteful 
to  a  people  who  have  gone  so  far  on  the  road  to  com 
plete  self-government.  But  it  is  the  price  of  war,  which 
has  nothing  orderly  about  it,  and  which  is  the  negation 
of  all  political  and  progressive  ideals.  Nor  need  we 
be  sanguine  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  see  an  imme- 
diate restoration  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  that 
have  been  abrogated  all  over  Europe.  Ancient  des- 
potisms thus  summoned  once  more  to  place  and  power 
do  not  readily  relinquish  the  reins  nor  abdicate  theii 
authority. 

Editorial  Notes. 

Word  has  been  received  in  San  Francisco  through 
private  sources  that  Mr.  Oscar  Beatty  of  California,  a 
son  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Beatty,  has  been  deco- 
rated by  the  French  government  with  the  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  This  decoration  has  been  given  to 
Mr.  Beatty  in  recognition  of  his  activities  in  relief  work 
and  is  the  first  honor  of  this  magnitude  to  be  bestowed 
on  an  American  in  connection  with  relief  operations. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  public,  to  a  large  extent,  has  lost  its  interest  in  tactics. 
Doubtless  there  are  some  enthusiasts,  leisurely  ones,  who  still 
pore  over  the  large  scale  maps  and  try  to  bring  the  little 
colored  flags  into  some  approximation  with  the  truth.  But 
they  are  not  numerous.  So  far  as  the  eastern  field  is  con- 
cerned the  necessary  facts  are  not  obtainable.  The  censors, 
with  a  sort  of  magic  wand,  raise  and  lower  the  curtain  at 
will,  and  we  have  even  learned  to  interpret  their  silence  as 
significant  of  the  larger  events.  Perhaps  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  modern  world  has  there  been  so  complete  a 
control  of  the  channels  of  news. 


there  is  no  longer  any  hope  of  acquiring  territory  in  the  west. 
Here  at  least  there  are  no  delusions.  The  war  will  go  on 
so  long  as  any  part  of  Belgium  or  France  remains  in  German 
hands,  even  though  the  work  of  liberation  should  take  forty 
years.  If  the  German  armies  in  the  west  are  immovable, 
so  also  are  the  armies  of  the  Allies.  Where,  then,  must 
Germany   look    for   her   compensations  ? 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Another  Somewhat  Overheated  Partisan. 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  December  2,  1916. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  As  an  American  of  unmixed  blood  and 
undivided  allegiance,  I  desire  to  range  myself  beside  the 
"somewhat  heated  partisan"  whose  letter  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  this  week,  and  to  thank  him  for  his  vigorous  arraign 
ment  of  my  country. 

I  agree  with  him  most  thoroughly,  though  sadly.  Since  the 
7th  of  November  I  have  been  forced,  in  discouragement  and 
humiliation,  to  the  conviction  that  the  America  of  1916  is  so 
far  removed  from  the  America  of  1776  and  of  1861  that  it 
can  pass  through  a  crisis  unparalleled  in  its  history,  and  re- 
main, as  a  nation,  utterly  blind  to  the  tremendous  moral  issues 
involved.  But  the  spirit  of  the  founders  and  of  the  saviors 
of  the  republic  is  not  dead,  though  crushed  for  the  time  un- 
der a  benumbing  weight  of  materialism.  I  believe  it  is  still 
strong  enough  to  free  itself,  once  more  to  take  possession  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  to  redeem  it  from  moral  decay.  And 
I  pray  for  the  day  of  that  awakening,  even  though  it  should 
come  through   "the   Pentecost  of  Calamity." 

Ruth   Tangier  Smith. 


In  southern  India  a  factory  at  which  high-grade  rub- 
ber is  made  resembles  a  dairy,  the  milk-like  appearance 
of  the  latex  adding  to  this  illusion,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
cautions taken  to  insure  absolute  cleanliness.  One  of 
two  methods  of  manufacture  is  generally  adopted.  If 
the  estate  is  young,  and  only  a  few  trees  are  being 
tapped,  the  rubber  is  made  in  the  form  of  biscuits  or 
sheets.  The  latex  is  put  into  shallow  round  dishes  or 
oblong  pans  and  a  certain  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
added  to  it.  This  is  the  coagulating  agent  most  gen- 
erally used.  After  standing  for  some  hours  the  rubber 
is  found  floating  on  the  top  of  the  dish  in  a  white, 
spongy  clot.  This  is  removed  and  washed  and  rolled  by 
hand  and  through  a  mangle  until  clean.  The  biscuits 
are  placed  on  racks  in  a  warm  room  or  an  artificial 
drier  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  dry.  The 
finished  biscuits  are  pale  amber  colored  and  transparent, 
and  for  this  reason  are  popular  on  the  market,  for  their 
purity  and  freedom  from  dirt  can  be  judged  by  holding 
them  to  the  light  and  looking  through  them. 


The  census  figures  bring  out  the  fact  that  during  the 
year  1915  firearms  caused  more  deaths  than  railroad 
accidents,  more  than  five  times  as  many  as  street-car 
accidents,  nearly  as  many  as  railroad  and  street-car 
accidents  combined,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  as 
automobile  accidents. 


At  the  moment  of  writing  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  plight  of  Roumania  has  been  lessened.  It  is  true 
that  we  hear  of  large  Russian  forces  making  their  way 
southward,  not  only  through  the  Dobrudja,  but  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Danube.  We  are  told  that  they  are  holding 
the  western  end  of  the  bridge  at  Cernavoda  and  that  there 
have  been  marked  Russian  successes  at  Kirlibaba  Pass  in 
the  Carpathians.  But  so  far  as  the  story  can  be  read  from 
the  maps  there  has  been  no  real  check  to  the  German  ad- 
vance on  Bucharest.  The  toe  of  the  Roumanian  boot,  that 
part  containing  Wallachia  and  terminating  in  the  west  at 
Orsova,  has  been  completely  amputated,  and  the  Roumanian 
army  that  was  at  Orsova  seems  to  be  surrounded.  Falken- 
hayn  from  the  north  and  Mackensen  from  the  south  have 
practically  joined  hands  on  the  Alt  River,  and  unless  the 
Russians  should  meet  with  some  great  new  success  we  are 
nearly  certain  to  see  the  fall  of  Bucharest  and  the  retreat 
of  the  Roumanian  armies  eastward  to  the  Danube  and  north- 
ward into  the  Roumanian  province  of  Moldavia.  A  Russian 
success  that  would  save  Bucharest  is  now  nearly  impos- 
sible, although  Russia  is  at  last  in  earnest  in  her  effort  to 
help  Roumania,  and  the  words  "at  last"  are  used  advisedly 
and  in  view  of  recent  events  in  Petrograd  to  which  further 
attention  may  presently  be  given.  Germany  has  succeeded  in 
Roumania  because'  of  her  consummate  generalship,  and  as  a 
cause  this  must  take  precedence  over  Roumanian  incapacity 
and  the  irretrievable  mistake  of  the  incursion  into  Transyl- 
vania.   . 

To  what  extent  will  Germany  profit  by  crushing  Roumania? 
The  question  is  an  important  one  in  view  of  the  habit  of  the 
average  newspaper  reader  to  base  his  opinions  of  the  war  as. 
a  whole  upon  the  continuous  reports  of  successes  from  out 
small  field.  The  question  can  be  answered  from  the  mili- 
tary as  well  as  the  political  points  of  view,  and  so  far  as 
the  military  aspect  is  concerned  we  are  at  once  faced  by  the 
curious  fact  that  Germany  should  be  willing  to  weaken  her- 
self upon  all  other  fronts  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  one 
small  principality.  Practically  we  may  say  that  she  gave 
Verdun  and  most  of  the  ground  that  she  has  lost  on  the 
Somme  as  the  price  of  her  victories  in  Roumania.  So  far 
as  there  are  Austrian  troops  in  Roumania  we  may  add  to 
the  price  the  recent  Italian  gains  on  the  Isonzo.  And  we 
may  also  add  Monastir,  since  this  place  could  have  been  saved 
but  for  Bulgarian  preoccupation  to  the  northeast.  It  seems 
to  be  a  heavy  cost  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  values  ac- 
quired.  . 

Let  us  suppose  that  Roumania  has  been  conquered,  al- 
though this,  at  the  moment,  is  still  a  large  supposition. 
From  the  military  point  of  view  Germany  might  then  con- 
gratulate herself  on  being  in  a  position  to  threaten  the  Rus- 
sian flank  now  resting  on  Kirlibaba.  But  with  the  Russians 
in  occupation  of  the  passes  this  would  not  be  a  very  serious 
threat.  The  second  gain  would  be  the  rescue  of  Bulgaria 
and  the  removal  of  what  should  have  been  the  chief  Bul- 
garian enemy  if  Roumania  had  only  avoided  the  fatal  error 
of  invading  Transylvania  instead  of  Bulgaria.  The  third 
gain  would  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Roumanian  wheat  and 
oil  fields,  although  we  may  suppose  that  the  oil  wells  would 
be  destroyed  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  And  as  a 
concluding  German  advantage  we  may  consider  the  some- 
what dubious  moral  effects  of  the  victory,  which  would  be 
negligible  so  far  as  the  Allies  are  concerned,  and  nearly 
negligible  upon  a  neutral  world  that  has  already  furnished  as 
many  combatants  as  it  is  likely  to  do.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  shield  we  have  the  losses  at  Verdun,  on  the  Somme,  and 
on  the  Isonzo.  We  have  the  new  German  casualty  lists  that 
are  certainly  heavy,  the  need  of  an  army  of  occupation  in 
Roumania,  the  extension  of  the  battle  line,  and  the  existence 
of  the  Roumanian  army  that,  if  the  worst  should  come  to 
the  worst,  can  easily  retire  into  Bessarabia.  From  the  purely 
military  point  of  view  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  Germany 
will  have  bettered  her  position  substantially.  Her  Roumanian 
armies  will  not  be  liberated  for  service  elsewhere,  since  they 
will  still  be  needed  in  Roumania  to  repel  the  Russian  attacks 
from  the  north  that  will  certainly  be  continuous  and  heavy. 
In  order  to  account  for  the  German  concentration  against 
Roumania  we  must  resort  to  the  theory  advanced  by  Count 
Apponyi  that  the  Allies  will  become  so  despondent  that  they 
will  be  willing  to  make  peace,  and  this,  of  course,  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  delusion  to  which  the  Teuton  mind  seems 
to  be  peculiarly  prone  when  trying  to  interpret  the  psy- 
chology of  its  opponents.  The  Allies,  and  particularly  Russia, 
would  regard  a  conquered  Roumania  as  one  more  debt  to  be 
added  to  the  list.  It  would  postpone  and  not  hasten  the  end 
of  the  war.  

But  from  the  political  point  of  view  it  is  far  more  easy 
to  understand  Teuton  policy  in  Roumania.  It  is  now  quite 
clear  from  the  pronouncements  of  German  statesmen  and 
from    the    authorized    utterances    of    the    German    press    that 


We  are  not  left  at  all  in  doubt  upon  this  point.  The 
commercial  hopes  of  Germany  are  fixed  upon  the  east.  Com- 
mercial Germany  talks  hardly  of  anything  else.  With  the 
international  railroad  in  German  hands  from  Hamburg  to  Bag- 
dad, not  to  speak  of  Egypt,  with  the  Danube  in  German 
possession,  Germany  might  well  believe  that  she  had  not 
fought  in  vain  and  that  her  trade  supremacy  was  assured. 
With  such  a  prize  in  view,  no  wonder  that  German  states- 
men should  view  the  eventual  evacuation  of  Belgium  and 
France  with  equanimity.  They  could  play  that  card  against 
their  eastern  conquests  with  the  full  assurance  that  they 
would  have  the  best  of  the  deal.  Leave  us  in  possession 
of  our  conquests  in  Serbia  and  on  the  Danube,  they  would 
say,  and  we  will  cheerfully  establish  the  status  quo  in  Bel- 
gium and  France.  But  their  conquests  must  be  real  ones 
before  that  demand  could  be  made,  and  we  may  be  fairly 
sure  that  if  Roumania  should  presently  be  overrun  we  shall 
witness  just  such  a  proposal  as  this.  Germany  will  then 
point  to  her  main  battle  lines  in  east  and  west,  and  to  her 
easy  conquest  of  Roumania,  and  she  will  offer  terms  that 
she  will  describe  as  magnanimous.  And  doubtless  she  will 
be  genuinely  surprised  when  they  do  not  elicit  even  a  reply. 
For  since  so  much  peace  talk  is  in  the  air,  even  though  it 
emanate  only  from  college  professors,  it  would  be  merely 
childish  to  evade  the  facts  that  are  patent  and  undeniable, 
however  much  those  facts  may  conflict  with  our  sympathies. 
And  the  most  patent  and  the  most  undeniable  of  these  facts 
is  the  resolve  of  the  Allies  to  reestablish  Serbia,  and  to  ex- 
clude Germany  from  Asia  Minor.  They  will  make  no  peace 
upon  the  basis  of  the  present  map  in  eastern  Europe.  The 
conquest  of  Roumania  will  stimulate  them,  not  to  peace,  but 
to  even  more  strenuous  war.  No  conceivable  offer  that  Ger- 
many could  make  and  that  excluded  the  restoration  of  Serbia 
would  have  the  slightest  effect.  Once  more  we  may  as  well 
face  that  fact  in  estimating  the  chances  of  peace.  And  we 
may  say  the  same  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 


The  statement  was  made  last  week  in  this  column  that 
recent  events  in  Russian  government  had  destroyed  the  ex- 
pectation that  Russia  was  about  to  weaken  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  We  are  now  allowed  to  see  that  these  events 
were  of  the  gravest  kind  and  that  a  continuous  Russian  par- 
ticipation actually  hung  in  the  balance  during  several  critical 
weeks.  The  weakness  of  the  Russian  government  until  now 
has  been  its  divided  counsels.  The  German  element  has  always 
been  strong  and  at  times  it  has  threatened  to  become  dominant. 
Naturally  enough,  it  found  a  reflection  in  the  army,  and 
among  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was 
the  presence  in  his  forces  of  large  numbers  of  officers  who 
were  practically  German  by  blood  and  wholly  German  by 
sympathy.  Indeed  the  Grand  Duke  is  said  upon  one  occa- 
sion to  have  notified  the  Czar  that  his  presence  at  the  front 
would  be  even  more  welcome  but  for  an  entourage  that  might 
almost   have   been   a   deputation   from   Berlin. 


The  head  of  the  German  party  in  the  government  was  M. 
Steuermer,  prime  minister  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
whose  lofty  position  gave  him  a  power  second  only  to  that 
of  the  Czar  himself  and,  as  it  now  seems,  of  the  Duma.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  know  what  actually  happened  in  the  Duma, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  debates  have  been  suppressed  we 
may  suppose  that  there  was  some  very  plain  speaking  from 
Paul  Milukoff,  the  head  of  the  popular  party  and  the  spokes- 
man of  democratic  Russia.  But  at  least  we  are  allowed  to 
see  the  results.  Steuermer  has  been  driven  from  office  and 
assigned  to  some  subsidiary  post  where  he  will  be  without 
influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  Duma  has  placed 
itself  upon  record  as  being  wholly  Russian  and  as  resolved 
to  continue  the  war  to  its  successful  conclusion.  That  a 
popular  legislative  assembly  in  Russia  should  thus  assert  its 
authority  over  the  prime  minister  is  itself  a  political  portent 
of  the  first  magnitude,  but  with  that  we  are  not  now  con- 
cerned. But  its  effect  upon  the  war  is  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant kind.  It  disposes  at  once  of  all  the  stories  of  Russian 
weariness  with  which  we  have  been  furnished.  In  point  of 
fact  it  means  that  the  Russian  prime  minister  and  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  was  bent  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  sepa- 
rate peace  and  that  the  Duma  has  peremptorily  interposed 
its  veto.  Now  we  understand  the  basis  upon  which  these 
stories  rested.  We  understand  also  the  instructions  to  Rus- 
sian representatives  everywhere  to  deny  those  stories.  We 
understand  the  Berlin  references  to  the  fact  that  a  Russian 
withdrawal  was  no  more  to  be  expected.  And  perhaps  we  un- 
derstand also  why  the  Russian  armies  have  been  quiescent  for 
so  many  weeks  and  why  they  have  now  suddenly  become 
active   again   in   the   relief  of   Roumania. 


Perhaps   we    shall    never   know   the    real    inwardness   of   the 
situation     from    which     Russia    has    emerged    or    the    actual 
strength   of  the   pacifist   influence   that   was   thus  exercised  by 
one   man   who  was  openly  denounced  in   Russia  as  an  aristo- 
crat,   a    reactionary,    and    a    Prussian.      But    we    note    as    sig- 
nificant that   the  Bcrncr  Tageblatt,  an  important   Swiss  news- 
paper  of   strong  German   sympathies,   goes   so   far  as   to 
categorically    the    terms    that    were    offered    to    Re- 
price  of   her  withdrawal.     The   Tageblatt    asserts   tl. 
formation   is  authentic  and  that  it  was   obtained   froi 
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source.  Russia  was  to  abandon  her  desire  for  a  Balkan 
hegemony  and  for  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  but  she  ] 
was  to  be  allowed  free  access  to  the  Dardanelles.  Both  Ger- 
many and  Russia  were  to  renounce  all  thoughts  of  indemnity. 
Russia  -was  to  receive  parts  of  Bukowina  and  East  Galicia 
and  the  whole  of  Moldavia  and  Armenia,  and  in  return  she 
was  to  cede  a  part  of  Courland  and  Lithuania.  Egypt  was 
to  be  given  back  to  Turkey  and  the  Suez  Canal  placed  under 
Teutonic  control.  Bulgaria  was  to  have  the  Dobrudja,  Mace- 
donia, and  Southern  Serbia.  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  what 
remained  of  Roumania  was  to  pass  under  an  Austrian  pro- 
tectorate. If  Russia  should  be  unable  to  pay  her  financial 
debt  to  France  it  was  to  be  repudiated,  and  Germany  would 
henceforth  lend  whatever  money  Russia  should  need.  Such 
were  the  terms,  says  the  Tageblatt,  that  were  offered  to 
Russia,  and  we  are  given  to  understand  not  only  that  M. 
Steuermer  was  disposed  to  consider  them  favorably,  but  that 
his  influence  was  already  discernible  in  a  certain  paralysis 
that  had  communicated  itself  to  the  Russian  armies. 


IN  PAYMENT  THEREOF. 


It  Was  not  All  Gratitude,  as  Mme.  Lauri  at  Last  Admitted. 


Whether  or  not  M.  Steuermers  influence  had  actually  been 
felt  by  the  Russian  armies  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture 
for  the  present,  and  perhaps  forever.  There  may  have  been 
many  military  reasons  for  this,  such  as  the  weather  or  a 
lack  of  munitions.  But  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  action 
of  the  Duma  was  not  merely  a  blow  at  a  hated  bureaucracy. 
We  know  enough  to  be  certain  of  that.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  no  such  unanimity  of  Russian  opinion  as  to  its 
effect  upon  the  war.  That  opinion  may  be  justly  summarized 
in  a  few  words,  and  it  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Duma  has 
asserted  the  popular  will  to  continue  the  war  and  that  the 
only  representative  assembly  that  Russia  possesses  has  de- 
clared itself  upon  the  side  of  the  armies  and  for  an  aggres- 
sive military  policy.  And  so  we  may  class  the  "weariness 
of  Russia"  with  that  other  foolish  fable  that  describes  France 
as  "bled  white."  The  truth  about  Russia  may  be  unpalatable 
to  the  pacifist  and  to  the  sentimentalist  of  the  "Idss-and- 
make-friends"  type,  but  there  can  be  no  proper  measurement 
of  the  chances  for  peace  except  upon  the  basis  of  fact.  And 
the  fact  of  the  Russian  situation  is  the  determination  of  the 
people  to  "see  it  through"  and  to  remove  from  office  such 
statesmen  who  are  disposed  to  parley  and  to  bargain.  And 
in  this  connection  we  may  note  that  almost  the  first  act  of 
the  new  premier,  M.  Trepoff,  was  to  make  a  speech  of  the 
most  irreconcilable  kind  and  with  the  clear  intention  to  em- 
phasize the  contrast  between  himself  and  his  predecessor. 

San  Francisco,  December  6,  1916.  Sidney  Coryn. 

One  of  the  most  sudden  changes  in  animal  life  re- 
vealed in  geologic  history  took  place  about  the  close 
of  the  Mesozoic  era,  or  "Age  of  Reptiles,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  popularly  called.  In  Mesozoic  time  the  most 
powerful  animals  were  huge  land  reptiles,  known  as 
dinosaurs,  whose  bones  have  been  found  in  abundance 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  At  or  near  the  end  of 
Mesozoic  time  these  great  monsters  suddenly  disap- 
peared from  the  western  country,  as  well  as  from  the 
remainder  of  the  world.  They  left  no  descendants,  but 
in  the  following  "Age  of  Mammals,"  or  Cenozoic  era, 
their  places  as  rulers  of  the  earth  were  taken  by  the 
mammals.  The  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  these 
great  reptiles  has  been  a  matter  of  rather  fruitless 
speculation.  Any  explanation  which  will  be  acceptable 
must  also  account  for  the  disappearance  of  a  great 
many  forms  of  animal  life  and  the  great  modification 
of  most  of  the  others,  both  on  land  and  in  the  sea. 
Some  general  cause  which  would  bring  about  changes 
in  climate  and  other  conditions  of  life  seems  to  be  a 
necessary  part  of  any  satisfactory  explanation.  One 
of  the  regions  where  dinosaurs  lingered  long  in  swamps 
and  river-flooded  plains  was  in  northwestern  Xew 
Mexico,  though  apparently  that  was  not  their  last 
stronghold.  The  same  region,  now  included  in  San 
Juan  County,  has  long  been  well  known  to  students 
of  the  past  life  of  the  world,  because  it  has  furnished 
the  best  and  most  varied  remains  of  a  primitive  mam- 
mal fauna  that  came  upon  the  scene  soon  after  the 
dinosaurs  disappeared. 


Metallic  aluminum  now  competes  strongly  with  other 
sheet  metals  and  with  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  au- 
tomobile bodies.  This  position  in  the  market  has  been 
attained  through  improvement  in  foundry  methods  for 
casting  metallic  aluminum  and  increase  in  knowledge 
of  suitable  alloys.  Large  sections  of  aluminum  cast- 
ings are  now  used  in  making  touring  cars  and  the  in- 
closed bodies  of  certain  other  motor-cars,  a  use  which 
was  not  practicable  ten  years  ago.  Cast  aluminum  is 
also  used  for  making  automobile  dashes.  Bodies  made 
of  it  are  lighter  than  those  made  of  other  sheet  metal 
and  have  a  rigid  surface  that  will  not  dent  easily  when 
handled.  They  are  also  safer  in  case  of  accident.  The 
aluminum  surface  retains  paint  well,  and  the  increased 
rigidity  makes  the  car  more  durable. 

mnw 

That  wrapping  twines  which  give  satisfaction  can  be 
made  from  paper  has  been  demonstrated  by  Federal 
experiments.  In  making  twine  the  paper  is  cut  into 
narro.v  strips  which  are  then  twisted  tightly  to  form 
a  ccrd.  The  strength  of  the  twine  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  paper  used  and  the  process  of  treat- 
However,  no  satisfactory  means  has  yet  been 

■i  1  for  protecting  paper  twine   from  the   action  of 

atei. 


Blondinelli  was  sick,  and  there  was  no  hope  that  he 
would  be  able  to  play  at  the  second  of  the  Blondinelli- 
Lauri  concerts.  Herr  Groetz,  his  manager,  and  the 
private  secretary  were  conferring  together  in  the  for- 
mer's office,  and  Mme.  Lauri  was  waiting  in  the  little 
room  beyond.  By  some  slip  the  office-boy  had  not  an- 
nounced her  to  Herr  Groetz.  The  latter,  therefore,  did 
not  know  that  the  thin  partition  was  the  only  barrier 
between  his  heavy  tones  and  the  ears  of  the  pianist. 

"It'll  have  to  be  postponed,"  growled  the  big  voice. 
"And  the  necessity  for  postponements  is  one  of  the 
Almighty's  methods  for  rebuking  managerial  presump- 
tion. He  lets  the  devil  have  full  charge  of  all  'trans- 
ferred dates.'  It  brings  the  last  concert  so  late  in  the 
season  we  might  as  well  wipe  it  out  altogether." 

The  secretary's  smooth  voice  was  much  lower,  and 
Mme.  Lauri,  who  admitted  she  ought  not  to  listen  at  all, 
only  caught  the  one  phrase,  "Give  her  a  chance." 

"Huh !"  It  wasn't  necessary  to  strain  one's  ears 
for  the  reply.  "What  do  you  suppose  the  public  cares 
for  the  Lauri,  alone?"  The  woman  in  the  next  room 
gasped,  and  the  clear  rose  of  her  cheeks  turned  ashen. 
"She's  the  most  superb  accompanist  and  ensemble 
player  I  ever  knew,  with  all  the  technic  and  intelli- 
gence of  a  great  artist.  But  that's  the  most  you  car. 
say.  If  she  appeared  without  Blondinelli  not  a  hun- 
dred tickets  would  be  sold." 

Again  the  secretary's  voice  was  inaudible,  but  once 
more  came  the  untrammeled  reply: 

"Right  you  are.  She's  as  magnificent  as  Blondi- 
nelli himself  in  all  their  duos.  What's  the  matter  with 
her  when  she's  playing  alone  I've  never  been  able  to 
fathom." 

"I  thought  the  European  papers  reported  a  perfect 
furor  over  her  when  she  first  began  to  tour  with  him. 
That  was  eight  years  ago,  wasn't  it?"  This  time  the 
secretary's  voice  came  clearly. 

"Just  eight  this  season.  They  did,  too.  What  is 
more,  I  was  at  their  third  recital,  and  I  never  heard 
greater  enthusiasm  even  in  Paris.  And  it  was  more 
for  the  woman  than  for  the  man.  That  evening  1 
almost  forgot  him,  listening  to  that  girl." 

A  moment  later  came  a  knock  at  the  office  door, 
and  Mme.  Lauri  entered.  Her  serene  unconcern  gave 
no  hint  of  the  woman  but  just  now  sitting  with  bowed 
head  and  gray  cheeks  in  the  little  room  beyond.  Herr 
Groetz  looked  at  her  with  quick  admiration. 

"You  have  come  from  Blondinelli?"  He  rolled  up 
the  one  easy-chair,  and  jerked  his  head  to  the  secretary 
to  leave. 

The  light  shone  full  on  the  strong,  delicate  face 
shaded  with  the  chestnut  hair  that  was  many  notes 
higher  in  key  than  the  big  brown  eyes  which  looked  out 
with  almost  a  child's  directness. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  undoing  her  fur  at  her  throat, 
and  settling  back  easily  into  the  depths  of  the  chair. 
"He  has  been  perfectly  crazy  about  the  concert,  and 
pretty  nearly  driven  the  doctor  insane  with  him.  He 
vowed  he  would  have  his  bed  moved  on  to  the  stage  and 
play  in  his  pajamas!"  She  smiled  unafraid  at  the 
manager,  before  whom  very  towering  prime  donne 
had  been  known  to  feel  no  loftier  than  a  chorus- 
girl. 

"Evidently  considers  I  am  only  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  outbarnum  Barnum  as  manager  of  'the  greatest 
show  on  earth,'  "  said  Groetz,  grinning,  but  looking  a 
little  uneasy.  He  had  had,  experience  with  the  vio- 
linist's idiosyncrasies. 

"Quite  as  easy  and  proper  a  role  as  the  one  he  was 
planning  for  me."  And  the  brown  eyes  twinkled  with 
appreciation  of  the  situation.  "However,  we  are  not 
to  have  the  chance  of  thus  disporting  ourselves  before 
the  public.  A  letter  came  from  Jacobi  this  morning 
offering  to  play  in  Blondinelli's  place,  and  Blondinelli  is 
more  than  pleased."  She  did  not  add  that  the  sick 
man's  orders  were  to  cancel  every  engagement  unre- 
servedly unless  Groetz  agreed  to  the  proposition.  That 
gentleman,  however,  was  so  thankful  for  the  solution  of 
his  problem  that  acquiescence  was  prompt  and  grateful. 

"Jacobi's  not  Blondinelli."  he  said,  "and  in  Berlin 
I'd  hardly  dare  substitute  him.  But  he's  a  favorite 
here,  and  I  guess  we  can  fill  the  house." 

Mme.  Lauri  smiled.  Her  part  evidently  counted 
little  1  All  she  said,  however,  was :  "Instead  of  the 
Bach  and  the  two  Mendelssohn  songs.  I've  decided  to 
play  a  Chopin  nocturne  and  some  Grieg  things.  The 
programme  isn't  out  yet,  is  it?" 

The  next  thing  she  did  was  to  drive  to  her  dress- 
maker's. Here  she  put  that  lady  almost  into  a  spasm 
by  an  uncompromising  demand  for  a  wonderful  gown 
to  be  ready  for  the  concert,  but  three  evenings  distant. 

Jacobi's  name  proved  sufficiently  good,  so  that  the 
few  tickets  returned  did  not  materially  thin  the  full 
house  that  always  listened  to  Blondinelli.  The  house 
rippled  with  a  sudden  w:ave  of  admiration  as  Jacobi  led 
in  the  pianist.  Only  Mme.  Lauri's  friends  had  ever 
seen  her  look  as  she  did  then.  Usually  her  extremely 
quiet,  strictly  conventional  concert  gowns  seemed  de- 
signed with  the  one  intent  of  making  her  as  unnotice- 
able  as  possible.  Tonight  every  line  of  the  regal  cos- 
tume, every  glint  and  gleam  of  the  silken  folds,  served 


but  to  render  more  bewilderingly  apparent  the  glorious 
beauty  of  the  woman  wearing  it.  When  she  sat  down 
for  her  first  solo  there  was  a  slight,  unconscious  stir 
in  the  audience.  Her  whole  appearance  w7as  so  un- 
usual, it  seemed  as  if  they  wrere  about  to  hear  a  new 
kind  of  performance. 

And  they  were  not  disappointed.  Mme.  Lauri's 
technic  and  her  high  order  of  intelligence  had  never 
been  questioned.  Tonight,  however,  they  were  only 
the  trained  servants  in  a  performance  where  depth  of 
imagination,  poetry,  and  pathos  reigned  supreme.  Con- 
trary' to  every  rigid  law  of  the  Groetz  regime,  the  pro- 
gramme had  to  be  delayed  until  she  plaved  an  encore. 
It  was  a  plaintive,  cooing,  soft  little  melody,  with  a 
heartbreak  somewhere  under  its  gentle  ebb  and  flow, 
which  no  one  in  the  audience  had  ever  heard  before. 
For  not  even  Lauri's  friends  knew  that  she  was  a  com- 
poser, too. 

An  unlucky  chance  kept  Herr  Groetz  from  the  con- 
cert, and  the  faithful  reports  of  it  he  would  not  believe. 

The  date  of  the  next  recital  came,  and  although 
Blondinelli  was  still  in  bed,  the  demand  for  tickets  was 
unprecedented.  This  time  the  manager  himself  was 
there.  He  was  not  only  there,  but  at  the  end  he  found 
himself  on  his  feet  hurrahing  for  the  Lauri  like  the 
rest  of  the  delirious  audience. 

Nevertheless,  this  manager  of  earth  "stars"  found 
himself  spending  a  most  unconscionable  time  hunting 
for  a  reasonable  explanation.  A  few  afternoons  later, 
as  he  was  passing  Mme.  Lauri's  hotel,  he  saw  Jacobi 
helping  her  into  a  carriage.  At  the  same  time  he 
caught  sight  of  the  violinist's  face  and  the  expression 
thereupon.  Herr  Groetz  thought  his  perplexities  at  an 
end. 

"A  man  at  the  bottom  of  it  once  more,"  he  mur- 
mured, with  a  slight  but  distinctly  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tion somewhere  under  his  waistcoat.  "He's  in  love 
with  her,  the  beggar,  and  he's  waked  her  up  at  last." 

Meanwhile  Blondinelli  was  getting  better.  To  his 
rage,  however,  not  nearly  fast  enough  to  play  at  the 
next  concert.  For  the  last  week  he  had  been  hearing 
strange  tales  of  Mme.  Lauri.  He  even  read  some  of 
the  criticisms,  and  he  was  as  incredulous  and  per- 
plexed as  was  Herr  Groetz  before  him.  Besides  this, 
there  had  not  been  wanting  hints  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
strange  metamorphosis.  For  the  first  gossip-carrier 
who  linked  Jacobi's  and  her  name  Blondinelli  felt  a 
sudden  detestation,  which  he  did  not  stop  to  explain  to 
himself.  If  he  could  not  play,  therefore,  he  swore  that, 
doctor  or  no  doctor,  he  would  be  at  the  recital. 

And  there,  in  an  obscure  seat,  not  even  recognized 
by  his  own  manager,  the  convalescing  violinist  sat 
wrapped  in  a  great-coat,  looking  with  amaze  at  the 
tremendous  audience.  Such  a  packed,  jammed,  over- 
flowing house  he  had  never  seen  since  the  commence- 
ment of  his  touring  with  Lauri.  With  a  sudden  start 
he  remembered  that  houses  almost  as  crowded  were  not 
unusual  during  their  first  season  in  Paris.  Not  even 
then,  however,  had  he  heard  such  applause  as  stormed 
when  Jacobi  led  the  pianist  on  to  the  stage.  Queer 
enough,  too,  that  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  fully 
appreciated  her  beauty.  As  she  stood  there,  smiling  at 
the  tumultuous  crowd,  he  felt  a  swift  surge  of  anger 
that  she  should  be  there,  so  superbly  poised,  so  unaf- 
fectedly happy,  while  he  had  been  groping  amid  the 
glooms  of  sickness.  But  presently  he  forgot  every- 
thing except  the  music  that  those  slender  hands  were 
exorcising  from  the  ivory  keys. 

She  had  reversed  the  usual  programme  order  and 
put  a  Liszt  rhapsody  first,  and  her  grasp,  velocity, 
power,  and  abandon  made  him  realize  that  he  had  never 
heard  her  play  like  that.  The  great  Chopin  scherzo 
which  followed  showed  him  other  things  besides.  All 
the  grace,  the  cloying  sweetness,  the  morbid  intensity, 
the  plaint  of  the  misunderstood,  the  might  and  passion 
of  the  Northern-Orientalist,  swept  from  her  fingers  into 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  violinist.  He  did  not  join  in 
the  shouts  that  filled  the  house  after.  Instead,  with 
glistening  eyes  and  a  tightened,  hurting  choke  in  his 
throat,  he  sat  in  his  unnoticed  comer,  cursing  himself 
for  wasted  years  and  idiotic  blindness.  For  he  was 
saying  to  himself  just  what  Groetz  had  said,  that  the 
Lauri,  the  charming,  gracious,  but  unapproachable 
Lauri,  had  fallen  in  love  at  last.  That  it  was  which  had 
sent  such  a  glorious  butterfly  out  of  her  musical 
chrysalis.  With  straining  eyes  he  watched  his  brother 
violinist,  and  noticed  his  proud  air  of  proprietorship, 
his  tender  homage  to  the  woman  beside  him.  The  sick 
man  in  the  great-coat  cursed  very  deep  the  universe, 
the  other  man,  the  woman,  and  himself. 

At  length  there  was  a  lull  In  the  tempest  of  ap- 
plause; raising  his  eyes,  he  saw  that  she  w?as  once  more 
at  the  piano.  For  a  moment  she  sat  there  smiling,  her 
fingers  Avandering  gently  into  soft  harmonies,  while  she 
looked  half  unconsciously  into  the  sea  of  faces  before 
her.  Suddenly  Blondinelli  felt  sure  that  her  eyes  had 
found  him.  The  pink  faded  from  her  cheeks,  and  then 
rushed  back  with  a  deeper  dye,  while  a  strange  little 
glitter  shone  from  under  her  lids.  Whether  she  saw 
him  or  not,  her  indecision  was  over.  Preluding  with  a 
few  crashing  chords,  she  sounded  a  marchlike  theme 
that  hinted  of  empires  and  battles  and  heroic  souls. 
Louder  and  stronger  grew  the  pa?an,  till  it  seemed  to 
rise  conqueror  over  the  world.  Soon,  at  first  only  sug- 
gested in  the  deeper  harmonies,  came  a  different  strain. 
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It  was  like  a  faint  call  across  distant  fields  that  gradu- 
ally gained  tone  and  distinctness.  At  last  the  martial 
triumph-song  was  merged  and  changed  into  the  nobler 
chant,  where  all  the  dross  of  the  earlier  glory  was 
drowned  in  a  flood  of  ecstatic  exaltation. 

While  the  crowd  was  screaming  itself  hoarse,  Blondi- 
nelli  pulled  his  great-coat  closer  about  him  and 
slipped  unseen  into  the  night.  Stronger  than  any  other 
feeling  was  his  sense  of  having  been  deceived  and 
cheated.  Once,  before  the  name  of  Blondinelli  had  its 
world-wide  significance,  a  woman  had  done  her  worst 
to  ruin  it  altogether.  The  artist  had  got  over  the  hurt, 
but  the  man  never  forgot.  No  woman  since,  he  had 
seen  to  it,  had  ever  had  the  power  to  wound  again. 
Now,  he  said  to  himself,  he  was,  after  all,  once  more 
duped.  Without  analyzing  the  justice  of  his  accusa- 
tion, he  felt  a  fierce  anger  against  this  woman  who 
had  never  shown  her  real  self  to  him.  He  hated  her,  he 
said,  but  beneath  he  was  conscious  of  a  self-scorn  that 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  so  deluded.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous state  of  mind.  He  believed  that  it  was  the  Lauri's 
love  for  Jacobi  which  had  on  a  sudden,  as  it  were,  de- 
veloped and  completed  her.  Yet  he  was  furious  that 
this  wondrous  bloom  had  not  come  with  him.  More 
furious  because  he  had  not  even  suspected  its  possi- 
bility. 

When  she  came  to  see  him  the  next  morning  he  was 
in  even  worse  humor  than  the  night  before. 
"You  are  a  great  triumph,"  he  began,  sneeringly. 
"I  saw  you  were  there,"  she  said,  quietly.     "I  was 
_glad  you  didn't  wait  for  the  Brahms.    Jacobi  murdered 
it." 

Blondinelli  looked  at  her  quickly.  "He  would  un- 
doubtedly be  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so." 

"Oh,  he  knows  it !     He  had  been  having  a  row  with 
Groetz,  and  took  it   out  on  the  audience.     It's  to  be 
hoped" — she    smiled    brightly    at    the    belligerent    face 
opposite — "that  you   can   play  next  time.     Jacobi   de- 
clares he  will  never  come  near  Groetz's  talons  again." 
"What  will  you  do,  then?"  he  asked,  bluntly. 
"I?     Why,  I've  not  been  quarreling!" 
He   looked  at   her   intently   for   a   moment,  but  the 
clear  eyes  never  wavered.    Her  composure  pricked  him 
into  speech.     "I   should  think  you'd  go  with  Jacobi." 
She  stared  at  him  as  if  he  had  suddenly  lost  his 
senses.     "What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked,  sharply. 

"Doesn't  need  any  explanation  from  me,"  he  snarled. 
"It  might  suit  your  pleasure  to  explain  to  me." 

There  was  a  light  in  her  eyes  he  did  not  understand. 
"Nevertheless,"  she  said,  slowly,  "you  will  explain  to 
me — and  fully." 

"It's  I  who  ought  to  be  explained  to — yes,  and 
apologized  to,"  he  cried.  He  had  supposed  before  that 
such  words  were  possible  only  from  hysterical  women. 
"Why  have  you  never  played  with  me  as  you  did  with 
Jacobi  yesterday?  Why  have  I  never  seen  you  at  your 
best?  Do  you  call  it  fair  to  me?  Why  haven't  our 
concerts  been  the  triumphs  yours  and  his  was  last 
night?  It's  a  small  thing  to  you,  perhaps,  but  you've 
cheated  and  deceived  me,  and  have  never  let  me  know 
you  as  you  really  are." 

In  spite  of  himself  there  was  a  break  in  his  voice  at 
that  last  sentence. 

The  woman  opposite  had  been  watching  him  with 
wide,  strange  eyes.  She  was  saying  to  herself  that  it 
was  only  the  weakness  from  his  sickness  that  made  him 
talk  like  that. 

The  knowledge  that  he  was  disgracing  himself  exas- 
perated him  into  even  worse  commissions. 

"I  have  a  right  to  know,"  he  shouted.  "You  shall 
tell  me  why  you  have  never  played  with  me  as  you 
played  with  Jacobi  last  night." 

Mme.  Lauri  looked  at  him  in  amaze,  and  with  a 
certain  other  feeling  which  she  suppressed.  The  doctor 
had  said  that  even  now  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
Blondinelli  to  get  excited,  and  it  seemed  to  her  he  was 
already  half  mad.  Soothingly,  as  to  a  sick  child,  she 
answered:  "If  I  had  played  differently,  my  dear 
Blondinelli,  how  do  I  know?  Is  it  likely  I  have  pur- 
posely thrown  away  triumph  ?  At  any  rate,  my  success 
or  ill  success,  you  know  never  could  have  hurt  you." 

The  violinist  stared  at  her  without  speaking.  All 
the  weariness  he  had  not  yet  convalesced  out  of  came 
back  to  him,  and  his  rage  was  over.  It  was  almost 
softly  that  he  said:  "It's  true,  then,  what  they  say. 
You  are  in  love  with  Jacobi." 
Compassion  vanished  from  the  Lauri's  countenance. 

"You   have  no   right "   she  began,   in   icy  tones. 

Then  something  in  the  man's  face  changed  her  mood. 
Her  lips  turned  pale,  and  she  grasped  the  arms  of  her 
chair.  "You  have  no  right,"  she  repeated,  huskily,  "but 
it  is  not  true." 

"Not  true!"  He  leaned  forward  and  held  her  with 
his  eyes.  "It  is  some  one  else,  then,  that  has  changed 
you  so?" 

With  deep  self-scorn  that  she  should  answer  him  at 
all,  she  still  replied,  to  his  eyes  rather  than  to  his 
words:  "I  am  not  changed.  There  is  nothing — no  one 
new  in  my  life." 

"Nothing  new — no  one  has  changed  you — then" — 
his  breath  was  coming  fast,  and  sudden  light  leaped  into 
his  eyes — "then  you  could  have  played  so  long  before — 
as  indeed  you  did,  in  Paris.  Lauri" — once  more  he 
made  her  look  at  him — "you  have  got  to  tell  me  why." 
She  made  a  quick  gesture  of  disdain,  and  drew  her- 


self up  proudly.  "I  do  not  recognize  your  right,"  she 
started  in,  coldly.  But  he  never  let  his  eyes  leave  her 
face,  and  suddenly  a  warm  wave  of  color  swept  over 
her  cheeks.  Her  own  eyes  grew  defiant,  and  she  looked 
at  him  as  intently  as  he  at  her.  "I  will  tell  you,"  she 
said.  "It  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  especially  as  every- 
thing is  different  now.  You  remember  the  last  concert 
in  Paris,  eight  years  ago? — when  the  girl  of  twenty-two 
was  greeted  with  cheers  that  even  you  had  not  aroused  ? 
Well,  of  all  the  compliments  she  received,  there  was  one 
that  was  said  oftenest.  That  was  that  it  would  there- 
after be  Lauri,  rather  than  Blondinelli,  who  would 
draw  the  crowds.     And  the  girl  believed  them.    And — 

and "     The  woman's  eyes  fell,  and  she  groped  for 

words.  "She  did  not  have  such  triumph  in  Germany," 
she  went  on  quietly,  at  length ;  "and  she  never  has  had 
again,  till  now." 

The  man's  eyes  blazed,  and  he  started  from  his 
chair.     "Why?"  he  demanded. 

She  thought  she  read  his  meaning,  and  she  answered, 
scornfully :  "I  wish  you  to  know.  I  was  not  going 
to  take  the  applause  that  belonged  to  you."  Then,  with 
a  glance  at  his  face,  she  went  on  quickly:  "Listen. 
I  should  have  been  less  than  decent  if  I  had  come  be- 
tween you  and  the  public.  Do  you  remember  the  girl  of 
fourteen  in  the  Leipsic  Conservatory,  sixteen  years  ago, 
when  you  were  there  at  the  graduating  exercises?" 
Blondinelli  looked  puzzled,  and  half  shook  his  head. 
Lauri  smiled  slightly.  "It's  not  a  common  failing 
— forgetting  one's  good  deeds.  The  girl  was  in  the 
lower  classes,  but  the  professors  were  prophesying  great 
things  for  her.  Just  at  that  time  her  father  died,  and 
there  was  no  money  for  her  to  keep  on  with.  The 
tuition  might  have  been  arranged,  but  there  were  all  her 
living  expenses  to  be  met.  There  was  nothing  for  the 
child  but  to  go  out  as  nurse  or  into  a  factory.  You 
heard  her  play,  and  you  were  even  more  enthusiastic 
than  the  professors.  You  weren't  rich  yourself  then. 
But  you  left  behind  enough  money  so  that  for  two  years 
more  she  had  all  her  time  for  her  work.  After  that  she 
earned  enough  herself,  till  she  married  the  man  her 
father  had  chosen  long  before." 

Blondinelli  had  listened  almost  with  open  mouth. 
At  the  end  he  gasped,  "And  you  are  that  lanky,  shy, 
tow-headed  child  who  curtsied  till  her  head  touched  her 
knees  when  I  praised  her  playing?" 

Lauri  nodded,  smiling  at  his  first  thought.  With  a 
sudden  turn  he  came  back  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

"You  self-abnegated  to  such  an  extent  out  of — 
merely  out  of — gratitude?"  His  eyes  were  very  tired. 
"It  was  the  least  I  could  do ;"  she  flushed  painfully. 
"I  owed  it  to  you  that  I  could  play  at  all.  Was  I  to  be 
the  cause,  then,  of  hurt  for  you?  I  never  meant,"  she 
went  on  quickly,  "to  have  anything  changed.  But 
when  you  were  taken  sick  I  heard  some  things  that 
stung  me.  I — I — it — seemed  as  if  I  could  not  stand 
them.  I  vowed  I'd  show  the  public  that  I  was  worth 
something.  Now" — she  dropped  her  head — "it  will  be 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  go  back.  I  must  keep  on 
as  I  have  begun,  or  I  must  leave  the  stage  altogether." 
"And  so" — his  head,  too,  dropped,  and  he  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hands — "it  was  all  just  gratitude?" 
She  had  turned  and  did  not  answer. 
"Adelaide" — the  man's  voice  was  only  a  whisper, 
but  she  shivered :  he  had  never  called  her  by  her  Chris- 
tian name  before — "Adelaide,  look  at  me."  But  she 
would  not  move.  "If" — he  leaned  over  and  put  his 
hand  on  her  arm — "if  it  was  all  gratitude,  why  did  you 
stay  with  me?  It  couldn't  have  harmed  me  if  you  had 
been  concertizing  alone." 

"I — I" — the  color  came  and  went  painfully,  and  she 
pressed  her  hands  together — "I — wanted — to  pay  my 
own  debt.  Who  else  wouldn't  have  failed  you  in  the 
duos  ?" 

His  hand  fell  and  he  sank  back  into  his  chair.  "So" 
— he  spoke  lightly  the  same  words  he  had  said  before 
— "so  it  was  just  gratitude.  Ah!"  The  last  sounded 
like  a  choke. 

For  a  moment  neither  of  the  two  stirred,  and  the 
silence  was  only  broken  by  the  steady  drip  of  the  icicles 
on  the  window-sash  outside. 

At  length,  with  a  little  sigh,  Mme.  Lauri  turned. 
Blondinelli's  elbows  were  on  the  arms  of  his  chair;  his 
head  was  sunken  into  his  hands.  As  she  looked,  with 
a  queer  feeling  at  her  throat,  two  shining  drops  trickled 
between  his  fingers. 

"Pietro !"     She  never  knew  she  said  it. 
But  the  man's  head  lifted,  and  wonder  fought  with 
joy    over    his    face.     He    stretched    out    both    hands. 
"Adelaide  !     Say  it  wasn't  all  gratitude !" 

And  into  each  other's  eyes  they  gazed  till  only  joy 
was  left  in  his. — From  "Ten  Beautiful  Years,"  by  Mary 
Knight  Potter.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

1  m»m   

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  street  life  in  a 
Chinese  village  is  the  large  number  of  small  tables  or 
stands  along  the  street  kept  by  vendors  of  peanuts, 
cakes,  confectionery,  fruits,  and  the  like,  on  which 
the  goods  sold  are  arranged  in  small  piles  for  sale  at 
a  small  price — a  handful  of  peanuts  for  10  cash,  for  ex- 
ample; a  handful  of  lichees  for  10  cash,  or  a  cent;  and 
so  on.  Passers-by  put  down  their  10-cash  or  cent 
pieces,  pick  up  their  purchase,  and  proceed  to  con- 
sume it. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Love  in  a  Cottage. 
They  may  talk  of  love  in  a  cottage. 

And  bowers  of  trellised  vine, — 
Of  nature  bewitchingly   simple. 

And  milkmaids  half  divine  ; 
They  may  talk  of  the  pleasure  of  sleeping 

In  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree. 
And  a  walk  in  the  fields  at  morning, 

By  the  side  of  a  footstep  free  ! 

But  give  me  a  sly  flirtation 

By  the  light  of  a  candelier, — 
With  music  to  play  in  the  pauses. 

And  nobody  very  near ; 
Or  a  seat  on  a  silken  sofa, 

With  a  glass  of  pure  old  wine, 
And  mamma  too  blind  to  discover 

The  small  white  hand  in  mine. 

Your  love  in  a  cottage  is  hungry, 

Your  vine  is  a  nest  for  flies, — 
Your  milkmaid  shocks  the  Graces, 

And  simplicity  talks  of  pies ! 
You  lie  down  to  your  shady  slumber 

And  wake  with  a  bug  in  your  ear. 
And  your  damsel  that  walks  in  the  morning 

Is  shod  like  a  mountaineer. 

True  love  is  at  home  on  a  carpet, 

And  mightily  likes  his  ease  ; — 
And  true  love  has  an  eye  for  a  dinner, 

And  starves  beneath  shady  trees. 
His  wing  is  the  fan  of  a  lady. 

His  foot's  an  invisible  thing. 
And  his  arrow  is  tipped  with  a  jewel. 

And  shot  from  a  silver  string. 

— Nathaniel  Parker  Willis. 


"Old  Books  Are  Best." 
Old  Books  are  best!     With  what  delight 
Does  "Faithorne  fecit"  greet  our  sight 
On  frontispiece  or  title-page 
Of  that  old  time,  when  on  the  stage 
"Sweet  Nell"  set  "Rowley's"  heart  alight ! 

And  you,  O  Friend,  to  whom  I  write, 
Must  not  deny,  e'en  though  you  might, 

Through  fear  of  modern  pirates'  rage, 
Old  Books  are  best. 

What  though  the  print  be  not  so  bright. 

The  paper  dark,  the  binding  slight? 

Our  author,  be  he  dull  or  sage. 
Returning  from  that  distant  age 

So  lives  again,  we  say  of  right : 

Old  Books  are  best. — Beverly  Chew. 


New  England. 
Stern   land !    we   love   thy   woods   and  rocks. 

Thy  rushing  streams  and  wintry  glooms, 
And  memory,   like   a  pilgrim   gray, 

Kneels  at  thy  temples  and  thy  tombs : 
The  thoughts  of  thee,  where'er  we  dwell, 
Come   o'er  us   like   a  holy   spell, — 

A  star  to  light  our  path  of  tears, 

A  rainbow  on  the  sky  of  years. 

Above   thy   cold   and   rocky   breast 

The  tempest  sweeps,  the  night  wind  wails  ; 
But  virtue,  peace,   and  love,  like  birds, 

Are  nestling  'mid  thy  hills  and  vales ; 
A  glory  o'er  each  plain  and  glen 
Walks   with   thy  free   and   iron   men, 

And  lights  her  sacred  banner  still. 

With   Bennington  and  Bunker   Hill.  — Anon. 


■orld 


From  "  The  Princess." 
Tears,    idle   tears,    I   know   not   what   they   mean. 
Tears    from   the    depth    of   some    divine   despair 
Rise   in  the   heart   and  gather  to   the   eyes. 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That   brings   our   friends   up    from   the   under 
Sad   as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge ! 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 

The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 

To    dying   ears,    when   unto    dying   eyes 

The  casement   slowly   grows   a  glimmering   square ; 

So   sad,  so   strange,   the   days  that   are   no   more. 

Dear   as    remembered    kisses    after    death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On   lips  that  are   for   others  ;   deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with   all  regret ; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

m — Alfred   Tennyson. 

Columbus. 
Give  me  white  paper! 
This  which  you  use  is  black  and  rough  with  smears 
Of  sweat  and  grime   and  fraud  and  blood  and  tears. 
Crossed  with  the  story  of  men's  sins  and  fears. 
Of  battle  and  of   famine  all  these  years, 
When   all  God's   children   had   forgot  their  birth, 
And  drudged  and  fought  and  died  like  beasts  of  earth. 

"Give    me    white   paper!" 
One  storm-trained  seaman   listened  to  the  word ; 
What  no  man  saw  he  saw  ;  he  heard  what  no  man  heard. 

In  answer  he  compelled  the  sea 

To  eager  man  to  tell 

The  secret  she  had  kept  so  well ! 
Left  blood  and  guilt  and  tyranny  behind, — 
Sailing   still   West   the   hidden    shore   to   find ; 
For  all  mankind  that  unstained  scroll  unfurled. 
Where  God  might  write  anew  the  story  of  the  World. 

— Edzeard  Everett  Hale. 


The  total  production  of  mineral  wealth  of  California 
for  1915  amounted  to  a  value  of  $96,603,30'' 
of  forty-nine  different  substances  and  contrii 
fifty-six  of  the  fifty-eight  counties  in  the  state. 
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HER  LOVER. 


The  Part   which  Imagination  Played  in  the  Love  Affair  of 
Teresa  and  Boles. 


An  acquaintance  of  mine  once  told  me  the  following 

story:  ,        ,. 

When  I  was  a  student  at  Moscow  I  happened  to  live 
alongside  one  of  those  ladies  whose  repute  is  question- 
able. She  was  a  Pole,  and  they  called  her  Teresa.  She 
was  a  tallish.  powerfully-built  brunette,  with  black, 
bushy  eyebrows  and  a  large  coarse  face  as  if  carved 
out  by  a  hatchet — the  bestial  gleam  of  her  dark  eyes, 
her  thick  bass  voice,  her  cabman-like  gait,  and  her  im- 
mense muscular  vigor,  worthy  of  a  fishwife,  inspired 
me  with  horror.  I  lived  on  the  top  flight  and  her 
garret  was  opposite  to  mine.  I  never  left  my  door 
open  when  I  knew  her  to  be  at  home.  But  this,  after 
all,  was  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Sometimes  I  chanced 
to  meet  her  on  the  staircase  or  in  the  yard,  and  she 
would  smile  upon  me  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  me 
to  be  slv  and  cynical.  Occasionally  I  saw  her  drunk, 
with  bleary  eyes,  tousled  hair,  and  a  particularly 
hideous  grin.  On  such  occasions  she  would  speak  to 
me. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Student!"  and  her  stupid  laugh 
would  still  further  intensify  my  loathing  of  her.  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  changed  my  quarters  in 
order  to  have  avoided  such  encounters  and  greetings; 
but  my  little  chamber  was  a  nice  one,  and  there  was 
such  a  wide  view  from  the  window,  and  it  was  always 
so  quiet  in  the  street  below — so  I  endured. 

And  one  morning  I  was  sprawling  on  my  couch, 
trying  to  find  some  sort  of  excuse  for  not  attending  my 
class,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  bass  voice  of 
Teresa  the  loathsome   resounded  from  my  threshold: 

"Good  health  to  you,  Mr.  Student!" 

"What  do  you  want?"  I  said.  I  saw  that  her  face 
was  confused  and  supplicatory.  ...  It  was  a  very 
unusual  sort  of  face  for  her. 

"Sir!  I  want  to  beg  a  favor  of  you.  Will  you 
grant  it  me?" 

I  lay  there  silent,  and  thought  to  myself: 

"Gracious!    .     .    .    Courage,  my  boy !" 

"I  want  to  send  a  letter  home,  that's  what  it  is," 
she  said;  her  voice  was  beseeching,  soft,  timid. 

"Deuce  take  you!"  I  thought;  but  up  I  jumped,  sat 
down  at  my  table,  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  said : 

"Come  here,  sit  down,  and  dictate !" 

She  came,  sat  down  very  gingerly  on  a  chair,  and 
looked  at  me  with  a  guilty  look. 

"Well,  to  whom  do  you  want  to  write?" 

"To  Boleslav  Kashput,  at  the  town  of  Svyeptsyana, 
on  the  Warsaw  Road.    .    .    ." 

"Well,  fire  away !" 

"My  dear  Boles  .  .  .  my  darling  .  .  .  my  faith- 
ful lover.  May  the  Mother  of  God  protect  thee !  Thou 
heart  of  gold,  why  hast  thou  not  written  for  such  a  long 
time  to  thy  sorrowing  little  dove,  Teresa?" 

I  very  nearly  burst  out  laughing.  "A  sorrowing 
little  dove !"  more  than  five  feet  high,  with  fists  a 
stone  and  more  in  weight,  and  as  black  a  face  as  if  the 
little  dove  had  lived  all  its  life  in  a  chimney,  and  had 
never  once  washed  itself!  Restraining  myself  some- 
how, I  asked: 

"Who  is  this  Bolest?" 

"Boles,  Mr.  Student,"  she  said,  as  if  offended  with 
me  for  blundering  over  the  name,  "he  is  Boles — my 
young  man." 

"Young  man !" 

"Why  are  you  so  surprised,  sir?  Can  not  I,  a  girl, 
have  a  young  man  ?" 

She?'  A  girl?    Well: 

"Oh,  why  not?"  I  said.  "All  things  are  possible. 
And  has  he  been  your  young  man  long?" 

"Six  years." 

"Oh,  ho!"  I  thought.  "Well,  let  us  write  your 
letter.    ..." 

And  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  would  willingly  have 
changed  places  with  this  Boles  if  his  fair  correspondent 
had  been  not  Teresa,  but  something  less  than  she. 

"I  thank  you  most  heartily,  sir,  for  your  kind 
sen-ices,"  said  Teresa  to  me,  with  a  curtsey. '  "Perhaps 
/  can  show  you  some  service,  eh?" 

"No,  I  most  humbly  thank  you  all  the  same." 

"Perhaps,  sir,  your  shirts  or  your  trousers  may  want 
a  little  mending?" 

I  felt  that  this  mastodon  in  petticoats  had  made  me 
grow  quite  red  with  shame,  and  I  told  her  pretty 
sharply  that  I  had  no  need  whatever  of  her  services. 

A  week  or  two  passed  away.  It  was  evening.  I  was 
sitting  at  my  window  whistling  and  thinking  of  some 
expedient  for  enabling  me  to  get  away  from  myself. 
I  was  bored;  the  weather  was  dirty.  I  didn't  want  to 
go  out.  and  out  of  sheer  ennui  I  began  a  course  of  self- 
analysis  and  reflection.  This  also  was  dull  enough 
wo-k,  but  I  didn't  care  about  doing  anything  else. 
Then  the  door  opened.  Heaven  be  praised!  Some 
one  cme  in. 

"O'l,  Mr.  Student,  you  have  no  pressing  business.  I 
hopt r" 

I*  was  Teresa.     Humph  ! 
o.    What  is  it?" 
i    was  going  to  ask  you.  sir.  to  write  me  another 


"Very  well!     To  Boles,  eh?" 

"Xo,  this  time  it  is  from  him." 

"Wha-at?" 

"Stupid  that  I  am !  It  is  not  for  me,  Mr.  Student, 
I  beg  your  pardon.  It  is  for  a  friend  of  mine,  that  is  to 
say,  not  a  friend,  but  an  acquaintance — a  man  acquaint- 
ance. He  has  a  sweetheart  just  like  me  here,  Teresa. 
That's  how  it  is.  Will  you,  sir,  write  a  letter  to  this 
Teresa  ?" 

I  looked  at  her — her  face  was  troubled,  her  fingers 
were  trembling.  I  was  a  bit  fogged  at  first — and  then 
I  guessed  how  it  was. 

"Look  here,  my  lady,"  I  said,  "there  are  no  Boleses 
or  Teresas  at  all,  and  you've  been  telling  me  a  pack  of 
lies.  Don't  you  come  sneaking  about  me  any  longer. 
I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  cultivate  your  acquaintance. 
Do  you  understand?" 

And  suddenly  she  grew  strangely  terrified  and  dis- 
traught :  she  began  to  shift  from  foot  to  foot  without 
moving  from  the  place,  and  spluttered  comically,  as  if 
she  wanted  to  say  something  and  couldn't.  I  waited 
to  see  what  would  come  of  all  this,  and  I  saw  and  felt 
that,  apparently,  I  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  sus- 
pecting her  of  wishing  to  draw  me  from  the  path  of 
righteousness.  It  was  evidently  something  very  dif- 
ferent. 

"Mr.  Student!"  she  began,  and  suddenly,  waving  her 
hand,  she  turned  abruptly  towards  the  door  and  went 
out.  I  remained  with  a  very  unpleasant  feeling  in  my 
mind.  I  listened.  Her  door  was  flung  violently  to — 
plainly  the  poor  wench  was  very  angry.  ...  I 
thought  it  over,  and  resolved  to  go  to  her.  and,  inviting 
her  to  come  in  here,  write  everything  she  wanted. 

I  entered  her  apartment.  I  looked  round.  She  was 
sitting  at  the  table,  leaning  on  her  elbows,  with  her 
head  in  her  hands. 

"Listen  to  me,"  I  said. 

Xow,  whenever  I  come  to  this  point  in  my  story,  I 
always  feel  horribly  awkward  and  idiotic.    Well,  well ! 

"Listen  to  me,"  I  said. 

She  leaped  from  her  seat,  came  towards  me  with 
flashing  eyes,  and  laying  her  hands  on  my  shoulders, 
began  to  whisper,  or  rather  to  hum  in  her  peculiar 
bass  voice: 

"Look  you,  now !  It's  like  this.  There's  no  Boles 
at  all,  and  there's  no  Teresa  either.  But  what's  that 
to  you?  Is  it  a  hard  thing  for  you  to  draw  your  pen 
over  paper?  Eh?  Ah,  and  you,  too!  Still  such  a 
little  fair-haired  boy !  There's  nobody  at  all,  neither 
Boles,  nor  Teresa,  only  me.  There  you  have  it,  and 
much  good  may  it  do  you !" 

"Pardon  me !"  said  I,  altogether  flabbergasted  by 
such  a  reception,  "what  is  it  all  about?  There's  no 
Boles,  you  say?" 

"No.     So  it  is." 

"And  no  Teresa  either?" 

"And  no  Teresa.    I'm  Teresa." 

I  didn't  understand  it  at  all.  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon 
her,  and  tried  to  make  out  which  of  us  was  taking  leave 
of  his  or  her  senses.  But  she  went  again  to  the  table, 
searched  about  for  something,  came  back  to  me,  and 
said  in  an  offended  tone : 

"If  it  was  so  hard  for  you  to  write  to  Boles,  look, 
there's  your  letter,  take  it!     Others  will  write  for  me." 

I  looked.  In  her  hand  was  my  letter  to  Boles. 
Phew ! 

"Listen,  Teresa!  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 
Why  must  you  get  others  to  write  for  you  when  I  have 
already  written  it,  and  you  haven't  sent  it?" 

"Sent  it  where?" 

"Why,  to  this — Boles." 

"There's  no  such  person." 

I  absolutely  did  not  understand  it.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  me  but  to  spit  and  go.    Then  she  explained. 

"What  is  it?"  she  said,  still  offended.  "There's  no 
such  person,  I  tell  you,"  and  she  extended  her  arms  as 
if  she  herself  did  not  understand  why  there  should  be 
no  such  person.  "But  I  wanted  him  to  be.  .  .  .  Am 
I  then  not  a  human  creature  like  the  rest  of  them? 
Yes,  yes,  I  know,  I  know,  of  course.  .  .  .  Yet  no  harm 
was  done  to  any  one  by  my  writing  to  him  that  I  can 
see.    ..." 

"Pardon  me — to  whom?" 

"To  Boles,  of  course." 

"But  he  doesn't  exist." 

"Alas!  alas!  But  what  if  he  doesn't?  He  doesn't 
exist,  but  he  might.'  I  write  to  him,  and  it  looks  as  if 
he  did  exist.  And  Teresa — that's  me,  and  he  replies 
to  me,  and  then  I  write  to  him  again.  ..." 

I  understood  at  last.  And  I  felt  so  sick,  so  miserable, 
so  ashamed,  somehow.  Alongside  of  me,  not  three 
yards  away,  lived  a  human  creature  who  had  nobody 
in  the  world  to  treat  her  kindly,  affectionately,  and 
this  human  being  had  invented  a  friend  for  herself! 

"Look,  now!  you  wrote  me  a  letter  to  Boles,  and  I 
gave  it  to  some  one  else  to  read  it  to  me;  and  when 
they  read  it  to  me  I  listened  and  fancied  that  Boles 
was  there.  And  I  asked  you  to  write  me  a  letter  from 
Boles  to  Teresa — that  is  to  me.  When  they  write  such 
a  letter  for  me,  and  read  it  to  me,  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
Boles  is  there.  And  life  grows  easier  for  me  in  conse- 
quence." 

"Deuce  take  thee  for  a  blockhead!"  said  I  to  my- 
self when  I  heard  this. 
And   from  thenceforth,   regularly,   twice   a   week,   I 


wrote  a  letter  to  Boles,  and  an  answer  from  Boles  to 
Teresa.  I  wrote  those  answers  well.  .  .  .  She,  of 
course,  listened  to  them,  and  wept  like  anything, 
roared,  I  should  say,  with  her  bass  voice.  And  in 
return  for  my  thus  moving  her  to  tears  by  real  letters 
from  the  imaginary  Boles,  she  began  to  mend  the  holes 
I  had  in  my  socks,  shirts,  and  other  articles  of  clothing. 
Subsequently,  about  three  months  after  this  history 
began,  they  put  her  in  prison  for  something  or  other. 
Xo  doubt  by  this  time  she  is  dead. 

My  acquaintance  shook  the  ash  from  his  cigarette, 
looked  pensively  up  at  the  sky,  and  thus  concluded: 

Well,  well,  the  more  a  human  creature  has  tasted  of 
bitter  things  the  more  it  hungers  after  the  sweet  things 
of  life.  And  we,  wrapped  round  in  the  rags  of  our 
virtues,  and  regarding  others  through  the  mist  of  our 
self-sufficiency,  and  persuaded  of  our  universal  impec- 
cability, do  not  understand  this. 

And  the  whole  thing  turns  out  pretty  stupidly — and 
very  cruelly.  The  fallen  classes,  we  say.  And  who 
are  the  fallen  classes,  I  should  like  to  know?  They 
are,  first  of  all,  people  with  the  same  bones,  flesh,  and 
blood  and  nerves  as  ourselves.  We  have  been  told 
this  day  after  day  for  ages.  And  we  actually  listen — 
and  the  Devil  only  knows  how  hideous  the  whole  thing 
is.  Or  are  we  completely  depraved  by  the  loud  ser- 
monizing of  humanism?  In  reality,  we  also  are  fallen 
folks,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  very  deeply  fallen  into 
the  abyss  of  self-sufficiency  and  the  conviction  of  our 
own  superiority.  But  enough  of  this.  It  is  all  as  old 
as  the  hills — so  old  that  it  is  a  shame  to  speak  of  it. 
Very  old  indeed — yes,  that's  where  it  is ! — From  "Chel- 
kash,"  by  Maxim  Gorky.  Published  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf. 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Captain  von  Papen.  the  former  German  military  at- 
tache at  Washington,  who  was  withdrawn  upon  rep- 
resentations from  this  country,  has  been  made  chief  of 
staff  to  General  Count  Schweinitz.  holding  the  Grevil- 
lers-Warlencourt-Ligny  line.  This  promotion  came 
after  Captain  von  Papen  had  been  on  the  firing  line 
for  six  weeks. 

Miss  Esther  Cleveland,  daughter  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  is  now  teaching  blind  soldiers  in 
France.  She  recently  completed  a  course  in  the 
Braille  system  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  She  is  established  at  an  American  institution, 
the  Phare  de  France,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Wini- 
fred Holt,  in  the  Rue  Daru,  Paris. 

Baroness  de  T'Serclaes,  who  has  been  awarded  the 
decoration  of  Chevalier  de  l'Ordre  de  Leopold  II,  by 
King  Albert  of  Belgium,  for  devotion  to  wounded  and 
sick  soldiers  on  the  firing  line,  is  the  wife  of  the 
Baron  de  T'Serclaes,  a  member  of  the  Belgian  Army 
Flying  Corps,  whom  she  married  in  January  last.  She 
is  an  Englishwoman,  and  before  her  marriage,  was  a 
Miss  Knocker. 

Dr.  Ernst  von  Koerber,  the  new  Austrian  prime 
minister,  was  called  to  the  premiership  in  1900,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  four  years.  He  found  the  country  in 
a  serious  condition  at  the  time,  but  he  gripped  the 
wheel  and  started  bargaining.  He  did  away  with  the 
notorious  Paragraph  14  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  com- 
promise him  too  deeply,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  present  reputation  as  a  man  who  would  not  shrink 
from  unconstitutional  acts  of  such  a  nature. 

Francis  Charles  French  O'Hara,  who  has  been  re- 
cently outlining  methods  by  which  trade  between 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  may  be  increased,  has  been 
deputy  minister  of  trade  and  commerce  for  Canada 
since  1908.  He  is  a  native  of  Ontario,  who,  after  a 
brief  experience  with  banking  and  with  journalism,  be- 
came private  secretary  to  the  Right  Honorable  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright,  then  minister  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. He  is  a  writer  of  merit  and  a  patron  of  the 
fine  arts. 

Judge  William  Cather  Hook,  whose  adverse  de- 
cision on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Adamson  law 
will  enable  the  Supreme  Court  to  render  a  decision 
shortly,  has  previously  won  national  attention  by  his 
judicial  decisions.  He  is  a  Pennsylvanian,  who,  finding 
his  way  in  his  youth  to  Kansas,  grew  up  there  and,  in 
the  course  of  time,  chose  the  law  as  a  profession.  Until 
1S99  he  practiced  in  Leavenworth,  and  then  was  named 
Federal  judge  for  the  Kansas  district.  In  1903  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Eighth  Judicial  District  Circuit 
Court. 

Jokichi  Takamine,  who  has  been  engaged  by  the 
Japanese  Dyestuffs  Company  to  proceed  to  Japan  and, 
with  the  aid  of  government  subsidies,  help  Japan  to 
develop  her  own  dye  industry,  is  a  Japanese  chemist 
of  distinction  who,  since  1890,  has  been  in  the  United 
States  most  of  the  time,  first  as  a  manufacturer  and 
vender,  and  more  recently  as  an  expert  retained  by 
one  of  the  large  chemical  manufacturing  companies. 
Dr.  Takamine  has  received  high  honors  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Science  by  imperial  appointment.  He  received  his 
liberal  and  professional  education,  first  in  the  Imperial 
Lniversity  at  Tokyo,  and  later  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Scotland. 
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BELGIANS  UNDER  THE  GERMAN  EAGLE. 


Jean  Massart  Describes   Some  of  the  Conditions  That  Have 

Followed  the  Occupation  of  Belgium. 

■» 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  German  occupation 
of  Belgium,  but  little  of  this  has  come  from  the  pens 
of  Belgians  themselves.  The  few  books  they  have 
given  us  have  been  characterized  by  an  admirable  dig- 
nitv  and  restraint,  and  have  consisted  largely  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  and  careful  testimony.  The  works 
of  YVaxweiler.  dealing  with  the  loyalty  of  Belgium  to 
her  neutrality,  the  German  allegations  of  secret  ar- 
rangements with  England,  the  German  claim  that  Bel- 
gians engaged  in  franc-tireur  activities,  thereby  ex- 
cusing atrocites,  and  the  stories  as  to  the  presence  of 
French  officers  in  Belgium  at  the  time  of  the  invasion, 
are  models  of  historical  writing.  The  Belgian  Gray 
Books  are  confined  to  documents,  and  will  constitute 
valuable  works  of  reference  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
brave  letters  and  addresses  of  Cardinal  Mercier  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  Belgians  have 
borne  their  undeserved  sufferings  with  dignity. 

It  is  natural  that  much  that  might  be  made  public 
should  remain  untold.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for 
those  who  remain  in  Belgium  under  the  iron  heel  of 
the  invader  to  write,  or  if  they  do  write,  to  send  out 
their  work  for  publication.  And  it  is  realized  that 
such  publicity  might  speedily  bring  down  harsh  re- 
prisals upon  the  heads  of  innocent  parties.  Just  as 
certain  American  correspondents  came  out  of  Belgium 
'  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  and  gave  the  Germans  a 
whitewashing  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  many  inno- 
cent people,  so  hundreds  of  Belgians  are  keeping  silent 
until  the  end  of  the  occupation,  lest  they  cause  untold 
suffering  to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 

Professor  Jean  Massart,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Belgium,  in  writing  of  life  in  Belgium  under  the  occu- 
pation, has  maintained  the  same  high  standard  of  dig- 
nitv  and  accuracy  in  the  preparation  of  his  book.  For 
many  reasons  it  is  a  remarkable  work.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  entirely  written  in  Belgium,  between  Au- 
gust 4,  1914,  and  August  15,  1915,  and  in  the  second 
place  the  author  used  as  documentary  evidence  only 
books  and  periodicals  of  German  origin  or  those  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  country  under  German  censorship. 
Among  these  sources  are  German  posters  exposed  in 
Belgium,  newspapers  and  books  coming  from  Germany, 
newspapers  published  in  Belgium  under  German  cen- 
sorship, and  the  Nieujve  Rotierdamsche  Courant,  the 
only  foreign  newspaper  authorized  in  Belgium  since 
the  beginning  of  the  occupation. 

The  introduction  deals  with  intellectual  life  in  Bel- 
gium under  the  occupation  and  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  iron  regulations  that  hem  it  in.  All  this  is  shown 
by  copies  of  orders  that  prohibit  newspapers  and  verbal 
communications,  that  announce  the  heavy  punishment 
of  offenders  who  bought  foreign  newspapers  or  for- 
warded letters,  that  instruct  patrols  to  fire  into  houses 
in  which  there  are  lights  showing  in  the  windows  after 
S  p.  m.,  the  onerous  passport  regulations,  and  other 
exactions  and  requisitions.     Here  is  an  example: 

The  time-table  of  the  railways  is  often  made  up  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Belgian  can  not  make  use  of  the  trains.  Thus 
the  only  train  leaving  Brussels  for  Mons  in  November,  1914, 
reached  Mons  at  9  p.  m.  But  after  9  p.  m.  it  is  forbidden  to 
walk  through  the  streets  of  Mons.  The  only  train  leaving 
Mons  for  Brussels  leaves  at  12:14  a.  m.,  but  one  may  not 
"circulate"  in  the  streets  of  Mons  earlier  than  4  a.  m. 

Three  main  topics  are  treated  in  the  book  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  German  sources : 
the  violation  of  neutrality,  the  violations  of  The  Hague 
Convention,  and  the  German  mind,  self-depicted.  In 
his    chapter   dealing   with   the    violation   of   neutrality 

!  there  are  four  general  subjects:  the  preliminaries  and 
the  ultimatum,  the  German  justification  of  the  entry 
into  Belgium,  the  German  accusations  against  Belgium, 

,    and  the  declaration  of  war  and  first  hostilities.     A  sur- 

|  prising  amount  of  material  is  brought  together,  but 
unfortunately  on  one  topic,  that  of  German  espionage, 
the  author  is  obliged  to  withhold  much  that  would  make 

i    fascinating  stories: 

We  can  not  as  yet  reveal  in  detail  the  facts  as  to  German 

espionage,   with   its   often   odious   methods,    for   in   most   cases 

these  revelations  would  expose  those  who  have  informed  us 

:     to  reprisals.     We  must  for  the  present  be  intentionally  vague, 

reserving  preciser  details  for  a  later  date. 

When  the  occupation  comes  to  an  end  we  shall  report  in 
detail  the  case  of  a  German  engineer,  who,  in  returning  to 
us  with  the  rank  of  officer,  presided  over  the  systematic  de- 
struction by  fire  of  the  workshop  which  he  had  managed ;  and 
the  case  of  another  engineer,  who  commanded  the  gang 
ordered  to  set  fire  to  the  quarter  adjoining  the  factory  in 
which  he  had  been  employed.  Thanks  to  his  knowledge  of 
'  the  locality,  he  was  able  in  a  few  seconds  to  set  fire  to  the 
richest  streets  of  the  neighborhood.  We  shall  be  able  to 
mark  on  a  map  the  foundations  of  reinforced  concrete  for 
the  great  German  guns,  constructed  long  in  advance,  in  the 
localities  most  favorable  to  bombardment ;  we  shall  also  point 
to  the  store  of  timber  intended  to  serve  for  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Scheldt,  which  was  found  in  a  factory 
established  by  Germans  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  allegation  that  Belgian 
civilians  made  a  practice  of  firing  on  German  troops 
is  false,  but  it  is  interesting  to  have  this  charge  also 
refuted  on  the  evidence  of  German  documents.  That 
the  burning  of  towns  was  not  a  matter  of  sudden  re- 
prisal for  fancied  treachery  is  proved  by  the  alleged 
employment  of  incendiary  materials  carefully  prepared 
for  the  purpose  in  Germany  before  the  war  and  used  by 


men  specially  trained  and  detailed  for  the  work.  That 
the  slaughter  of  civilians,  the  looting  of  houses,  and 
the  burning  of  whole  towns  was  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  punishment  as  of  warning  is  attested  by  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  statement  of  Captain  Walter  Blom, 
adjutant  to  the  govern  or- general,  which  was  published 
in  the  Koelnische  Zeitung  of  February  10,  1915: 

The  principle  according  to  which  the  whole  community 
must  be  punished  for  the  fault  of  a  single  individual  is 
justified  by  the  theory  of  terrorization.  The  innocent  must 
suffer  with  the  guilty;  if  the  latter  are  unknown  the  inno- 
cent must  even  be  punished  in  their  place:  and  note  that 
the  punishment  is  applied  not  because  a  misdeed  has  been 
committed,  but  in  order  that  no  more  shall  be  committed. 
To  burn  a  neighborhood,  shoot  hostages,  decimate  a  popula- 
tion which  has  taken  up  arms  against  the  army — all  this  is 
far  less  a  reprisal  than  the  sounding  of  a  note  of  warning 
for  the  territory  not  yet  occupied.  Do  not  doubt  it :  it  was 
as  a  note  of  warning  that  Battice,  Herve,  Louvain,  and 
Dinant  were  burned.  The  burnings  and  bloodshed  of  the 
opening  of  the  war  showed  the  great  cities  of  Belgium  how 
perilous  it  was  for  them  to  attack  the  small  garrisons  which 
we  were  able  to  leave  there.  No  one  will  believe  that  Brus- 
sels, where  we  are  today  as  though  in  our  own  home,  would 
have  allowed  us  to  do  as  we  liked  if  the  inhabitants  had 
not  trembled  before  our  vengeance,  and  if  they  did  not 
continue  to  tremble.     War  is  not  a  social  diversion. 

Many  other  violations  of  The  Hague  Convention  are 
dealt  with  by  Dr.  Massart  on  the  testimony  of  Germans 
themselves,  and  among  them  the  placing  of  civilian? 
before  their  troops  as  a  shield: 

At  Anseremme  it  was  behind  women  that  the  Germans 
took  refuge.  They  had  committed  the  blunder  of  sending 
all  the  men  to  Germany,  as  civil  prisoners,  on  the  23d  and 
24th  August,  so  that  only  the  women  were  left.  They  placed 
these  in  a  line  along  the  river-wall  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse,  and  prudently  hidden  behind  their  skirts  they  rested 
their  rifles  on  the  women's  shoulders  in  order  to  fire  at  the 
French   on  the  opposite  bank. 

The  French  ceased  fire  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  they  were 
firing  on  women.  At  night  the  Germans  herded  the  unhappy 
women,  with  their  children,  in  a  field;  but  on  the  following 
morning  they  brought  them  out  again  to  serve  as  a  protective 
screen  along  the  river. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  German  mind  as 
depicted  in  German  documents,  letters,  and  posted 
orders,  the  author  finds  pride,  duplicity,  and  spiteful- 
ness.  As  a  proof  he  puts  side  by  side  Cardinal  Mer- 
cier's  letters  and  General  von  Bissing's  official  state- 
ments. Acts  of  petty  tyranny  are  said  to  be  numerous 
and  the  proclamations  responsible  for  them  are  pub- 
lished. Noteworthy  were  the  attempts  to  play  off  the 
Flemings  against  the  Walloons  and  to  win  them  over 
to  the  German  side,  but  all  these  efforts  were  doomed 
to  disappointment  and  both  elements  of  the  population 
became  unified  as  never  before. 

The  relief  of  Belgium  from  starvation  touches  the 
author  deeply  and  he  takes  the  opportunity  frequently 
to  refer  to  the  gifts  from  neutral  nations  under  the 
lead  of  America  and  from  the  Allies.  One  such  refer- 
ence deserves  quoting: 

In  February  the  nourishment  of  this  famishing  host  de- 
manded 10.000,000  francs  ($2,000,000)  per  month;  soon  it 
will  demand  12,000,000  to  13,000,000.  In  this  conjuncture 
Mr.  Hoover,  the  president  of  the  American  commission,  went 
begging  to  the  British  government,  which  promised  $500,000 
per  month  provided  Germany  w^ould  cease  to  make  requisi- 
tions in  Flanders  and  to  levy  the  tax  of  forty-  millions.  Ger- 
many refused.     How  will  it  end  ? 

Belgium  knows  that  she  owes  her  relief  to  the  United 
States.  Without  American  charity  our  country  would  perish 
in  the  distress  into  which  the  German  exactions  have  plunged 
her.  No  one  in  Belgium  will  ever  forget  this,  and  it  is  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  nation  that  King  Albert  has  publicly 
thanked  America. 

It  is  a  brave  message  that  Dr.  Massart  brings  out 
of  Belgium  from  his  sorely  tried  fellow-count rym eiL 
They  are  not  broken  by  misfortune,  but  are  more  re- 
solved than  ever  to  persevere  through  to  victory  and 
the  restoration  of  their  independence.  But  they  are 
worried  lest  adverse  propaganda  should  slander  and 
misrepresent  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  neutral  na- 
tions : 

We  are  weeping!  But  we  do  not  surrender  ourselves  to 
despair,  for  we  have  kept  intact  our  faith  in  the  future,  and 
the  firm  resolve  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  that  we  may 
forever  be  spared  such  another  trial.  Above  all,  we  refuse 
to  bow  our  heads  beneath  the  yoke.  In  vain  have  the  Ger- 
mans afflicted  us  with  increasingly  unjust  and  unjustifiable 
and  vexatious  demands  :  they  will  never  daunt  us.  Let  them 
proscribe  the  Belgian  flag  as  a  seditious  emblem ;  we  have 
no  need  to  unfurl  it  to  remain  faithful  to  it;  they  are  wel- 
come to  forbid  the  "Te  Deura"  on  the  day  of  the  king's 
patron  saint ;  since  the  king  and  queen  are  valiantly  sharing, 
on  the  Yser,  in  the  efforts  and  the  sufferings  of  our  brothers 
and  our  sons,  royalty  has  no  firmer  supporters  among  us 
than  the  leaders  of  Socialism.  No,  we  assuredly  are  not 
ready  to  abandon  ourselves  to  despair.  And  nothing  can 
sustain  us  more  than  the  international  sympathies  by  which 
we  feel  ourselves  surrounded  in  this  our  unmerited  misfor- 
tune. 

Belgians  Under  the  German  Eagle.  By  Jean  Mas- 
sart.   New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50. 


A  NEW  CHRISTIANITY. 


George  Bernard  Shaw  Recommends    Religion  as  a  Cure  for 
Our  Social  Ills. 


The  Colorado  River  was  reached  by  two  of  the  early 
Spanish  explorers  from  Mexico  in  1540.  One  of  the 
explorers  was  Melchoir  Diaz,  who  came  across  country 
and  went  only  a  short  distance  above  Yuma,  and  the 
other  was  Hernando  de  Alarcon,  who  came  in  boats 
from  western  Mexico.  Owing  to  the  custom  of  the  na- 
tives of  carrying  firebrands  in  winter  with  which  to 
warm  themselves,  Diaz  named  the  stream  Rio  del  Tizon 
(Firebrand  River),  a  name  more  distinctive  than  the 
present  one,  which  often  causes  considerable  confusion 
because  no  part  of  the  river  is  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 


In  his  astonishing  and  revolutionary  "Preface"  to 
"Androcles  and  the  Lion,"  George  Bernard  Shaw  dis- 
covers Christianity  as  his  latest  antidote  for  the  ills  of 
modern  civilization.  "We  never  have  done  so,  but  why 
not  give  it  a  trial?"  he  asks: 

The  question  seems  a  hopeless  one,  after  2000  years  of 
resolute  adherence  to  the  old  cry  of  "Not  this  man,  but 
Barabbas."  Yet  it  is  beginning  to  look  as  if  Barabbas  was 
a  failure,  in  spite  of  his  strong  right  hand,  his  victories,  his 
empires,  his  millions  of  money,  and  his  moralities  and 
churches  and  political  constitutions.  "This  man"  has  not 
been  a  failure  yet ;  for  nobody  as  ever  been  sane  enough  to 
try  his  way.  But  he  has  had  one  quaint  triumph.  Barabbas 
has  stolen  his  name  and  taken  his  cross  as  a  standard.  There 
is  a  sort  of  compliment  in  that.  There  is  even  a  sort  of 
loyalty  in  it,  like  that  of  the  brigand  who  breaks  every  law 
and  yet  claims  to  be  a  patriotic  subject  of  the  king  who 
makes  them.  We  have  alwaj"S  had  a  curious  feeling  that 
though  we  crucified  Christ  on  a  stick,  he  somehow  managed 
to  get  hold  of  the  right  end  of  it,  and  that  if  we  were  better 
men  we  might  try  his  plan.  There  have  been  one  or  two 
grotesque  attempts  at  it  by  inadequate  people,  such  as  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  Munster,  which  was  ended  by  a  cruci- 
fixion so. much  more  atrocious  than  the  one  on  Calvary  that 
the  bishop  who  took  the  part  of  Annas  went  home  and  died 
of  horror.  But  responsible  people  have  never  made  such 
attempts.  The  moneyed,  respectable,  capable  world  has  been 
steadily  anti-Christian  and  Barabbasque  since  the  crucifixion; 
and  the  specific  doctrine  of  Jesus  has  not  in  all  that  time  been 
put  into  political  or  general  social  practice.  I  am  no  more 
a  Christian  than  Pilate  was,  or  you,  gentle  reader.  And  yet, 
like  Pilate,  I  greatly  prefer  Jesus  to  Annas  and  Caiaphas ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  after  contemplating  the  world 
and  human  nature  for  nearly  sixty  years,  I  see  no  way  out 
of  the  world's  misery  but  the  way  which  would  have  been 
found  by  Christ's  will  if  he  had  undertaken  the  work  of  a 
modern    practical    statesman. 

AYe  must  take  Christ  down  from  the  poetic  pedestal 
of  unreality  upon  which  we  have  placed  him  and 
recognize  the  practical  wisdom  of  his  teachings.  Mod- 
ern economics,  criminology,  and  biology  agree  with 
him,  says  Shaw,  and  "the  nimbus  that  surrounds  his 
head  in  the  pictures  may  be  interpreted  some  day  as  a 
light  of  science  rather  than  a  declaration  of  sentiment 
or  a  label  of  idolatry." 

Here  is  Shaw's  summary  of  the  principles  of  Christ's 
teachings : 

1.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you.  You  are  the 
son  of  God ;  and  God  is  the  son  of  man.  God  is  a  spirit, 
to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  not  an  elderly 
gentleman  to  be  bribed  and  begged  from.  \Ye  are  members 
one  of  another ;  so  that  you  can  not  injure  or  help  your 
neighbor  without  injuring  or  helping  yourself.  God  is  your 
father :  you  are  here  to  do  God's  work ;  and  you  and  your 
father   are  one. 

2.  Get  rid  of  property  by  throwing  it  into  the  common 
stock.  Dissociate  your  work  entirely  from  money  payments. 
If  you  let  a  child  starve  you  are  letting  God  starve.  Get  rid 
of  all  anxiety  about  tomorrow's  dinner  and  clothes,  because 
you  can  not  serve  two   masters :   God   and  Mammon. 

3.  Get  ride  of  judges  and  punishment  and  revenge.  Love 
your  neighbor  as  yourself,  he  being  a  part  of  yourself.  And 
love  your  enemies :   they  are  your  neighbors. 

4.  Get  rid  of  your  family  entanglements.  Every  mother 
you  meet  is  as  much  your  mother  as  the  woman  who  bore 
you.  Every  man  you  meet  is  as  much  your  brother  as  the 
man  she  bore  after  you.  Don't  waste  your  time  at  family 
funerals  grieving  for  your  relatives :  attend  to  life,  not  to 
death  :  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of 
it,  and  better.  In  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which,  as  afore- 
said, is  within  you,  there  is  no  marriage  nor  giving  in  mar- 
riage, because  you  can  not  devote  your  life  to  two  divinities: 
God  and  the  person  you  are  married  to. 

And  all  this,  says  Shaw,  indicates  that  a  practical 
system  of  communism  is  the  great  cure-all  for  which 
we  are  looking.  For  the  rich  man  to  give  all  to  the 
poor  will  only  add  another  pauper  to  the  tribe. 

Man's  right  to  an  income  is  as  sacred  as  and  equal  to 
his  right  to  life: 

Indeed  the  one  right  is  only  a  restatement  of  the  other. 
To  hang  me  for  cutting  a  dock  laborer's  throat  after  making 
much  of  me  for  leaving  him  to  starve  when  I  do  not  happen 
to  have  a  ship  for  htm  to  unload  is  idiotic ;  for  as  he  does 
far  less  mischief  with  his  throat  cut  than  when  he  is  starving, 
a  rational  society  would  esteem  the  cutthroat  more  highly 
than  the  capitalist.  The  thing  has  become  so  obvious,  and 
the  evil  so  unendurable,  that  if  our  attempt  at  civilization 
is  not  to  perish  like  the  previous  ones,  we  shall  have  to 
organize  our  society  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  say  to 
even-  person  in  the  land,  "Take  no  thought,  saying  What  shall 
we  eat?  or  What  shall  we  drink?  or  Wherewithal  shall  we 
be  clothed  ?"  We  shall  then  no  longer  have  a  race  of  men 
whose  hearts  are  in  their  pockets  and  safes  and  at  their 
bankers.  As  Jesus  said,  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also.  That  was  why  he  recommended  that 
money  should  cease  to  be  a  treasure,  and  that  we  should 
take  steps  to  make  ourselves  utterly  reckless  of  it,  setting  our 
minds  free  for  higher  uses.  In  other  words,  that  we  should 
all  be  gentlemen  and  take  care  of  our  country  because  our 
country  takes  care  of  us,  instead  of  the  commercialized  cads 
we  are,  doing  everything  and  anything  for  money,  and  selling 
our  souls  and  bodies  by  the  pound  and  the  inch  after  wasting 
half  the  day  haggling  over  the  price.  Decidedly,  whether  you 
think  Jesus  was  God  or  not,  you  must  admit  that  he  was  a 
first-rate    political    economist. 

It's  the  one  way  out,  says  Shaw : 

He  told  us  what  we  have  to  do :  and  we  have  to  find  the 
way  to  do  it.  Most  of  us  are  still,  as  most  were  in  his  own 
time,  extremely  recalcitrant,  and  are  being  forced  along  that 
way  by  painful  pressure  of  circumstances,  protesting  at  every 
step  that  nothing  will  induce  us  to  go  ;  that  it  is  a  ridiculous 
way,  a  disgraceful  way,  a  socialistic  way,  an  atheistic  way, 
an  immoral  way,  and  that  the  vanguard  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  themselves  and  must  be  made  to  turn  back  at  one 
they  find  that  they  have  to  follow  the  vanguard  all  t! 
if  their  lives  are  to  be  worth  living. 

Androcles  and  the  Liox,  Overruled,  Pv 
By  Bernard  Shaw.     New  York:  Bretano's  $1.50. 
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H.  G.  Wells'  New  Novel 

MR.  BRITLING 

SEES  IT  THROUGH 

Now  100th  Thousand 
"The    Great    Novel" 


"Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through" 
is  today  the  best  selling  novel 
in  America  and  England.  This 
remarkable  story  that  has 
touched  the  hearts  and  im- 
aginations of  men  and  women 
wherever  it  has  been  read,  is 
now  in  the 

TENTH  LARGE  EDITION 
(The  100th  Thousand) 

200  Reviewers 

have  praised 

"Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through" 

"Remarkable  .  .  .  not  only  Mr.  Wells' 
best  book,  but  the  best  book  so  far  pub- 
lished concerning  the  war." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

"Tremendous  .  .  .  H.  G.  Wells'  great- 
est achievement  .  .  .  the  great  novel  of 
the  war." — N.    Y.   Tribune. 

"A  transparent  portrait  of  Mr.  Wells 
— an  amazingly  frank  portrait." — The  Na- 
tion. 

"A  great  work.  ...  A  searching  analy- 
sis of  humanity's  soul." — Boston  Adver- 
tiser. 

"A  war  epic  .  .  .  infinitely  moving  and 
potent." — Chicago  Herald. 

"  The   Spirit   of  the   Age  " 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


MR.  BRITLING 

SEES  IT  THROUGH 

has  been  read  by 

Many  Clergymen 

"Has  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
my  mind  and  heart.  .  .  .  The  greatest 
book  from  Mr.  Wells'  pen.  .  .  .  Has 
stirred  me  to  the  very  depths.  I  shall 
preach  this  book  for  many  days  to  come." 
—Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes.  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  N.  Y.  C. 

"I  regard  the  closing  pages  of  the  hook- 
as among  the  most  powerful  Mr.  Wells 
has  ever  written." — Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett, 
Fifth     Avenue     Presbxterian     Church,     N. 

y.  c. 

"I  have  read  it  with  growing  interest 
and  wonder  .  .  .  remarkable  .  .  .  cer- 
tainly will  give  strength  to  bear  sorrow." 
— Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  Manhattan  Con- 
gregational  Church. 

England    Fi n  ds    He  r    Soul 


MR.  BRITLING 

SEES  IT  THROUGH 

"For  the  first  time  we  have  a  novel 
which  touches  the  life  of  the  last  two 
years  without  impertinence.  ...  A  really 
remarkable  event." — The  London  Times. 

"Assured  of  immortality-.  ...  A  reve- 
lation of  the  mind  of  England." — The  Lon- 
don Express. 

"He  shows  us  ourselves  in  all  our 
stages  of  discovery  and  disillusion." — The 
London  Star. 

"Every  American 

ought  to  read  this  remarkable  book." 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  New  Novel, 

MR.  BRITLING 

SEES  IT  THROUGH 

(Important  Note—  The  steadily  in- 
creasing cost  of  paper  will  soon  make 
it  mperative  to  advance  the  price  of 
M:.  WelU'  novel.) 

BUY  IT  NOW 


Scientific  Food. 

Individualistic  America  rebels  at  the  idea  of 
reducing  everyday  life  to  a  scientific  basis. 
To  order  one's  existence  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  laid  down  by  chemists  and  econo- 
mists savours  too  much  of  "German  ef- 
ficiency" and  takes  the  joy  out  of  life. 
Nevertheless  the  lessons  of  chemistry  are  so 
obvious  that  they  can  not  be  disregarded, 
and  the  spectre  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
inclining  people  to  look  with  more  reasonable- 
ness upon  the  attempt  to  apply  the  results  of 
scientific  investigation  to  domestic  problems, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  food. 

Dr.  Mary  Schwartz  Rose,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  attempted  to  aid  in  this  work  by 
presenting  to  the  housewife  a  clear  and  con- 
cise and  well-ordered  account  of  the  way  in 
which  modern  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
nutrition  may  serve  both  economy  and  wel- 
fare in  the  family  dietary.  Separate  chapters 
deal  with  the  food  needs  of  the  different 
members  of  the  family  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions, and  comprehensive  dietaries  are  ar- 
ranged for  family  groups  in  accordance  with 
energy  requirements  and  cost  factors. 

The  subject  is  introduced  by  a  study  of 
the  significance  of  food  and  of  the  digestive 
mechanism  and  its  care.  A  concise  analysis 
of  the  way  in  which  food  values  are  arrived 
at  and  tables  showing  the  number  of  calories 
in  various  food  combinations  simplify  the  sub- 
ject for  the  layman.  Many  old-fashioned 
ideas  go  by  the  board  and  many  pet  theories 
of  "reducing"  are  exploded.  Altogether  it  is 
a  valuable  and  informing  treatise  covering  a 
much-needed  field,  and  should  find  its  way  to 
the  cook-book  shelf  in  every*  household,  not 
only  for  reference,  but  for  study. 

Feeding  the  Family.  By  Mary  Schwartz 
Rose,  Pb.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $2.10. 

"Wind  and  "Weather. 

We  did  not  know  that  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey 
was  a  poet,  but  we  know  it  now.  It  seems 
that  he  has  been  writing  verse  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  that  there  is  now  an  "in- 
sistent demand"  for  its  publication  as  a  result 
of  occasional  readings  given  by  Dr.  Bailey  at 
his  residence.  There  are  hundreds  of  poets 
with  less  than  a  hundredth  part  of  Dr. 
|  Bailey's  ability-  and  who  are  as  clamorous 
1  for  a  hearing  as  Dr.  Bailey  is  reticent. 

The  poems  are  of  a  high  order  and  of  that 
robust  and  wholesome  kind  that  comes  of  a 
constant  contemplation  of  nature.  They  have 
no  trace  of  that  vivisection  of  sick  souls  that 
search  for  the  morbid  that  so  often  distin- 
guishes the  modern  writer.  Dr.  Bailey  seems 
to  bring  us  into  relationship  with  his  own 
mind,  and  perhaps  there  can  be  no  higher 
form   of  poetic  art. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Bailey 
intends  to  write  a  series  of  small  volumes 
devoted  to  his  personal  estimates  and  ex- 
pressions on  the  important  and  interesting 
subjects  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  It 
should  be  a   series   well   worthy   of  attention. 

Wind  and  Weather.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  New 
York :    Charles   Scribner's   Sons ;    $1   net. 
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Our  Field  and  Forest  Trees. 

A  delightful  addition  to  the  literature  of 
nature  study  is  made  by  Maud  Going's  little 
book  on  trees.  Every  one  who  enjoys  tramp- 
ing over  the  hills  and  through  the  woods  will 
welcome  a  simple  treatise  that  tells  all  about 
our  forest  friends  in  non-technical  language. 
In  order  to  make  her  book  useful  for  schools, 
Miss  Going  has  wisely  begun  with  a  study  of 
fruits  and  seeds,  so  that  the  student  beginning 
his  work  in  the  fall  with  the  opening  of  the 
school  session,  may  find  before  him  in  nature 
the  material  dealt  with,  and  follow  through 
the  year  with  the  book  the  successive  changes 
of  tree  life. 

Interesting  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
troubles  of  trees,  to  forest  fires,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  is  a  wood  famine  com- 
ing, to  the  work  of  the  forester,  and  to  our 
forest  reserves.  Other  chapters  tell  of  the 
growth  of  trunk  and  branches,  of  the  cork 
and  bark,  of  how  the  sap  runs  up  the  tree 
and  how  buds  form  and  leaves  and  blossoms 
develop.  Interspersed  in  the  text  are  nu- 
merous illustrations  well  chosen  to  serve  the 
reader. 

Our  Field  and  Forest  Trees.  Bv  Maud 
Going.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 


The  Literature  of  Spanish  America. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  grown  to  regard  Spanish  America 
as  a  collection  of  comic-opera  republics, 
culturally  backward  and  not  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. Such  a  view  not  only  displays  our 
ignorance  and  provincialism,  but  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  mutual  understanding  that  might 
well  replace  the  offensive  tutelage  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  Dr.  Coester's  painstaking  and 
scholarly  "Literary  History'  of  Spanish 
America"  will  do  much  to  open  the  eyes  of 
our  people  to  the  culture  of  which  we  have 
been  oblivious  and  give  us  an  appreciation  of 
peoples  of  whom  we  have  been  disdainful. 


His  work,  covering  the  whole  period  from 
the  discover}"  of  America  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  dealing  with  a  myriad  of  writers, 
important  and  unimportant,  is  too  com- 
pendious for  the  general  reader  and  must  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  book  for  study  and 
reference.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author 
will  follow  this  valuable  and  comprehensive 
work  with  one  or  more  books  of  a  more  popu- 
lar character,  calculated  to  stimulate  general 
interest  in  the  literary  productions  of  our 
neighbors  in  Latin  America  and  to  bring 
within  our  reach  the  romances  and  dramas 
from  which  our  general  public  may  obtain  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  their  culture 
and   thought.  J.   B.  L. 

The  Literary  History  of  Spanish  America. 
By  Alfred  Coester.  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $2.50. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
Clara  Ingram  Judson  is  the  author  of  a 
little  book  of  "Good-Night  Stories"  for  little 
children,  just  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.  The  illustrations  are  by  Clara  Powers 
Wilson. 

The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  have 
published  a  thirteenth  volume  in  the  Dorothy 
Dainty  Series,  by  Amy  Brooks.  It  is  entitled 
"Dorothy  Dainty's  New  Friends,"  and  is  fully 
equal  in  merit  to  its  predecessors.  The  price 
is    ?1. 

Under  the  title  of  "A  Christmas  Medita- 
tion" E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  the 
substance  of  an  editorial  written  by  Lawrence 
Gilman  for  the  Christmas,  1910,  issue  of  Har- 
per's Weekly.  It  makes  a  dainty  little  vol- 
ume.    Price,  25   cents  net. 

"It's  All  in  the  Day's  Work,"  by  Henry- 
Churchill  King  (the  Macmillan  Company;  50 
cents  net),  is  a  short  and  beautifully  written 
essay  on  the  right  attitude  toward  the  events 
that  impinge  upon  the  daily  life.  It  contains 
as  much  wholesome  wisdom  as  the  size  of 
page  and  type  will  permit. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Cook  Cole  has  performed  a 
service  by  her  compilation  of  "Philippine 
Folk  Tales,"  just  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.  ($1.25  net).  Not  only  are  the  stories 
well  told,  but  they  are  also  well  arranged  and 
annotated.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  au- 
thentic folk  tales,  they  suggest  the  presence 
of   a   good   deal   of   real   wisdom. 

Ellye  Howell  Glover,  in  her  preface  to 
"  'Dame  Curtsey's'  Book  of  Hints  to  House- 
wives," says  that  her  little  volume  contains 
the  thousand  and  one  things  that  one  has 
read  and  made  mental  reservation  to  remem- 
ber, but  which  are  usually  promptly  forgotten. 
Certainly  we  fail  to  find  a  single  futile  or  use- 
less hint  in  the  little  volume.  It  is  published 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     Price,  75  cents  net. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Perry,  writer  on  athletics  for 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  will  be  the  au- 
thor of  a  series  of  fair  play  stories  for  boys, 
and  it  will  be  a  good  series  if  we  may  judge 
from  its  first  volume,  "The  Fullback,"  just 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Mr. 
Perry  will  have  the  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  of  all  who  are  interested  in  a  whole- 
some and  virile  literature  for  boys.  The  price 
is  $1.25   net. 

Probably  no  writer  is  more  successful  than 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  in  interpreting  the 
psychology  of  the  animal  and  in  avoiding  the 
exaggeration  that  paints  the  animal  as  a 
stupid  and  cunning  human  being  upon  four 
legs.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Roberts  gives  us 
ten  animals  stories — one  of  them  a  war  stor\ 
— and  no  more  is  needed  than  to  announce 
their  appearance  and  to  assure  the  reader 
that  he  will  find  no  disappointment  between 
their  covers.  The  book,  well  illustrated  by 
Paul  Bransom,  is  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.      Price,    $1.35   net. 
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Gossip  ol  Books  and  Authors. 
The  artist,  Joseph  Pennell,  whose  etching 
of  "Kearny  Street  in  San  Francisco"  has  been 
purchased  by  the  French  government,  and  en- 
tire series  of  his  illustrations  of  American 
cities  added  to  great  European  art  galleries, 
has  immortalized  the  work-a-day  aspect  of 
American  life  in  "The  Wonder  of  Work," 
recently  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have  just  published  the 
following  books :  "Old  Seaport  Towns  of 
New  England,"  by  Hildegarde  Hawthorne ; 
"The  Art  of  Interior  Decoration,"  by  Emily 
Burbank  and  Grace  Wood ;  "The  Art  of  Look- 
ing at  Pictures,"  by  Carl  H.  P.  Thurston ; 
"The  Delight  Makers,"  by  Adolf  F.  Bande- 
lier ;  "Poland's  Case  for  Independence" ; 
"Rhymes  of  a  Rolling  Stone,"  by  Service; 
"George  Moore,"  by  Susan  Mitchell,  being 
the  strange  and  colorful  career  of  the  famous 
British  novelist,   dramatist,  and  critic. 

Children  demand  fairy  tales  today,  as  chil- 
dren have  since  the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
and  will  until  the  death  of  Time.  The  old 
tales,  ever  dear  and  delightful,  have  repre- 
sentatives in  "The  Allies'  Fairy  Book"   (Lip- 


pincotts) ,  but  with  them  are  new  and  de- 
lightful folk  tales  from  Italy,  Serbia,  Portu- 
gal, Japan,   Russia,  and   Belgium. 

The  humanistic  side  of  Chicago,  what  she 
is  doing  for  the  physical  and  mental  welfare 
of  her  vast  cosmopolitan  population,  is  set 
forth  in  a  book  to  be  issued  soon  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.  under  the  title  of  "Human 
Welfare  Work  in  Chicago." 

The  author  of  "Betty's  Virginia  Christmas" 
and  its  just  published  sequel,  "Betty  at  Fort 
Blizzard,"  as  well  as  many  other  popular  ro- 
mances, died  in  Washington  on  November 
17th.  Miss  Seawell  was  a  grand-niece  of 
President  Tyler,  and  a  member  of  the  most 
charming  circles  of  Washington  society  for 
many  years.     She  was  fifty-six  years  old. 

The  notable  success  of  the  two  little  re 
prints  from  the  late  William  James*  larger 
works — "On  Some  of  Life's  Ideals"  and 
"Habit" — have  decided  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  to 
rush  out  for  the  holidays  a  third  booklet  of 
this  series,  entitled  "Energies  of  Men,"  and 
consisting  of  "The  Energies  of  Men,"  from 
""Memories  and  Studies,"  and  "The  Gospel  of 
Relaxation,"  from  his  "Talks  to  Teachers." 

Close  on  the  heels  of  E.  Boyd  Smith's 
amusing  "In  the  Land  of  Make-Believe," 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  recently  issued  an  edition 
of  "The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin," their  fourth  book  to  be  illustrated  by 
this  artist  for  the  young. 

Captain  Ian  Hay  Beith,  author  of  "The 
First  Hundred  Thousand,"  who  is  in  this 
country  on  a  three  months'  leave  of  absence, 
shuts  up  like  the  proverbial  oyster  when  the 
conversation  drifts  around  to  his  own  part  in 
the  great  struggle.  Caught  off  his  guard, 
however,  he  told  the  following  interesting 
little  story.  He  carries  a  short  stick  which 
is  surprisingly  heavy,  and  when  asked  as  to 
the  secret  of  its  weight  he  said :  "That's  a 
loaded  cane.  When  the  officers  go  into  action 
they  are  unarmed,  save  for  a  stick  of  this 
sort,  and  if  it  really  comes  to  a  hand-to-hand 
encounter,  this  stick  would  be  quite  likely  to 
do  damage  to  a  German  head.  Although  I 
never  had  occasion  to  defend  myself  with  it, 
the  cane  really  saved  my  life  at  the  battle  of 
Loos.  We  were  obliged  to  fall  back,  and 
when  I  reached  the  trench  behind  us,  I  dis- 
covered that  I  had  left  my  stick  in  the  trench 
we  had  just  vacated.  It  was  a  farewell  gift 
from  my  wife,  and  naturally  I  didn't  want  to 
lose  it.  So  I  popped  back  again,  and  no 
sooner  had  I  stooped  to  pick  it  up  than  a 
shell  burst  in  the  very  spot  I  had  just  left, 
killing  two  of  my  men." 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Russia  at  the  Cross-Roads. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  today  to  find  among 
the  mass  of  books  dealing  with  Russia  a 
work  that  is  calm  and  thoughtful ;  that  nei- 
ther deals  in  backstairs  gossip  nor  obsequious 
adulation.  The  writer  of  the  present  work, 
"Russia  at  the  Cross-Roads,"  Mr.  Eechhofer, 
has  but  recently  come  into  the  ranks  of  the 
interpreters  of  Slavdom,  but  he  brings  to  his 
task  a  knowledge  of  Russian  history  and 
literature,  and  an  excellent  mental  balance. 

The  several  chapters  of  his  book  treat  of 
the  Russians  as  individuals,  the  work  wrought 
by  Peter  the  Great,  the  mir  or  peasant  com- 
mune, the  progress  of  Russian  thought,  the 
church,  and  the  future  of  Russia.  On  each 
of  these  topics  he  writes  intelligently  and  en- 
tertainingly, and  if  perhaps  we  may  not  share 
entirely  in  his  high  opinion  of  the  work  of 
Peter  the  Great  in  some  of  its  effects  on 
Russia,  as,  for  instance,  the  introduction  of 
the  Prussian  bureaucratic  system,  we  must 
give  the  author  credit  for  keen  observation 
and  study. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  of  the  book 
is  the  light  that  it  throws  on  the  causes  of 
Russia's  national  character,  her  idealism,  her 
melancholy,  her  self-sufficiency.  He  traces 
the  history  of  her  isolation  from  the  cur- 
■  rent  of  western  European  progress  and 
the  shutting  off  of  Russia  of  all  egress 
to  the  sea.  A  nation  thus  shut  off  from  ma- 
terial development  seeks  moral  consolation  in 
a  philosophy  of  idealism  and  persuades  itself 
that  it  despises  the  gross  materialism  of  the 
industrially  prosperous  nations  of  the  West. 
It  is  like  the  cripple  evolving  a  pacifist  phi- 
losophy. The  philosophy  is  sincere  and  the 
broad    human    sympathy    and    idealism    that 


characterize  Russia  are  real,  but  they  are 
none  the  less  the  direct  product  of  her  iso- 
lation, and  vast  changes  are  coming  as  the 
result  of  the  removal  of  the  barriers  that  hem 
her  in. 

This  is  her  last  great  struggle  to  secure  an 
opening  into  the  world.  If  she  does  not  suc- 
ceed she  must  fall  back  into  the  hands  of 
Germany.  The  only  chance  for  enduring 
peace  in  Europe  is  that  the  Straits  be  perma- 
nently opened  to  Russia  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  The  author  favors  the  neutralization  oi 
the  Straits  and  the  making  of  a  Shanghai  of 
Constantinople.  All  may  not  follow  him  in 
this,  but  all  must  agree  that  to  shut  in  again 
the  vast,  and  now  active,  population  of  Russia 
is  to  breed  a  future  struggle  even  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  present.  J.  B.  L. 

Russia  at  the  Cross-Roads.  By  C.  E.  Eech- 
hofer.     New   York:    E.    P.   Dutton   &   Co.;    $2    net. 


Hesitations. 
The  history  of  the  war,  says  William  Mor- 
ton Fullerton,  is  a  history  of  hesitations,  and 
the  hesitations  of  America  have  been  the  most 
disastrous  of  all.  When  President  Wilson 
failed  to  protest  against  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium, when  he  attempted  to  dictate  to  Ameri- 
cans, not  only  what  they  should  do,  but  what 
they  should  think,  he  tied  the  hands  of  his 
country  in  all  of  its  coming  diplomacies.  He 
struck  the  government  with  impotence  in  the 
case  of  the  Lusttania  and  he  paralyzed  its  in- 
fluence during  the  course  of  the  war  and  after 
its  conclusion.  Instead  of  adhering  to  prin- 
ciple he  allowed  himself  to  fear  the  possibly 
disruptive  effects  of  such  adhesion  upon  the 
American  people.  And,  even  worse,  he  was 
personally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  forces 
struggling  for  the  mastery  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
severe   indictment  that   contains   no   invective, 


DORAN    BOOKS 

YOU       SHOULD       KNOW 

EDMUND  DULAC'S  FAIRY  BOOK 

A  beautiful  volume  of   fain-  tales  of  the  Allied  Nations,     by  Edmund  Dulac 
illustrated  by  twenty  color  pictures  in  Dulac's  inimitable  fashion.  $3.00 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  ALIENIST 


From  the  days  of  Washington  Irving     by    Dr.  Allen    McLane    Hamilton 

to  the  present — entertaining  memories  of  notable  men  and  women  during  six  decades. 
Illustrated.  $3.50 

MORE  WANDERINGS  IN  LONDQN    by  E.  V. 

The  prince  of  wanderers  discovers  London  up-to-date.     Illustrated. 

CLOUD  AND  SILVER  by  E.  V. 


Delightful  and  engaging  talks  on  many  intimate  subjects — a  perfect  gift-book. 


Lucas 

$2.00 

Lucas 

$1.25 


THE  WANDERING  DOG 


by  Marshall  Saunders 


The  author  of  "Beautiful  Joe,"  that  classic  of  dog  stories,  returns  to  her  favorite  field 
in  this  new  book — one  that  will  delight  all  lovers  of  dogs.  $1.50 


LITTLE  BILLY  BOWLEGS   by  Emilie  Blackmore  Stapp 

A  tender,  winning  book,  overflowing  with  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  kindliness.     Illus- 

$1.00 

by  Irvin  S.  Cobb 


trated  in  color. 
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If  you  want  to  cheer  up — or  cheer  a  friend — get  this  highly  entertaining  humorous 
book.  $1.20 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  HATED  MAN 

AND  THEN  SOME  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg 

"Authored  by  the  illustrator.'1  Bubbling  with  humor.  Illustrated  in  Flagg's  best 
style.  $1.25 

MY  HOME  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  HONOUR 

The  simple,  intimate  narrative  of  the  woman  by  Frances  Wilson  Huard 
left  at  home  in  her  chateaux  sixty  miles  northeast  of  Paris  during  the  perilous  times  of 
the  great  retreat  of  the  civilian  population.  $1.35 

THE  LION'S  SHARE  by  Arnold  Bennett 

$1.50 

by  Irvin  S.  Cobb 

$1.35 

by  Hugh  Walpole 

$1.35 


A  delightful  comedv  novel  in  Bennet's  most  engaging  mood. 

LOCAL  COLOR 

Stories  of  the  varying  tvpes  of  folk  in  these  United  States 

THE  DARK  FOREST 


Accounted  one  of  the  few  great  novels  of  recent  years. 

A  GILDED  VANITY 

A  clever,  happy  novel  by  the  author  of  "The  Dop  Doctor"  (One  BraverThing).    $1.40 

THE  LAST  DITCH  by  Will  Levington  Comfort 

The  romance  and  adventure  of  two  women  and  a  man  who  faced  the  great  varieties  of 
life  at  the  last  stand.  $1.35 


by  Richard  Dehan 


THESE  LYNNEKERS 


by  J.  D.  Beresford 

A  great,  big  novel  which  belongs  in  even.'  representative  library.  $1.50 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  TIM       by  Horace  Annesley  Vachell 

All  the  color  of  life  in  episodes  from  London  to  San  Francisco— across  the  plains,  among 


$1.40 
by  Percival  J.  Cooney 

Democracy's  triumph,  against  a  background  picturesquely  rich  and 

$1.50 

by  Roy  Norton 


the  hills. 

KINSMEN 

Feudalism's  failure, 
wild. 

THE  UNKNOWN  MR.  KENT 


but  Rov  Norton  has  discovered  another  tiny  European 

$1.25 


It's  a  far  cry  since  "  Graustark, 
kingdom,  not  at  war. 

LEATHERFACE 

Another  masked  hero-spy — a  man    after   the    Scarlet    PimpernaTs  own  heart- 
mance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  


by  Baroness  Orczy 


$1.35 
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but  from  which  the  tone  of  contempt  can 
hardly  be  excluded. 

Mr.  Fullerton  would  like  to  see  an  alliance 
between  America,  England,  and  France,  and 
in  this  respect  he  believes  that  President  Eliot 
is  the  defender  of  American  prestige,  and  not 
President  Wilson.  Such  an  alliance,  so  far 
as  England  and  America  are  concerned,  al- 
ready exists  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  which 
"England  was  recognized  by  the  United  States 
as  the  defender  with  her  of  the  ideal  of 
liberty."  Thus,  said  Jefferson,  was  the 
"mighty  weight"  of  England  "brought  into  the 
scale  of  free  government,"  and  a  "whole  con 
tinent   was   emancipated  at   one   stroke." 

Mr.  Fullerton's  book  belongs,  not  to  the 
ephemeral  literature  of  the  war,  but  rather 
to  those  weighty  and  measured  deliverances 
to   which   time  is  likely  to  give  a  new  value. 

Hesitations.  By  William  Morton  Fullerton. 
New    York:    Doubleday,    Page  &  Co. 


Malory's  King  Arthur. 
Something  more  than  casual  mention  is  de- 
served by  this  admirable  edition  for  young 
people  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  "King  Ar- 
thur and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table." 
Mr.  Clifton  Johnson  has  done  his  work  so 
well  and  with  so  invisible  a  hand  that  the 
book  remains  "one  of  the  sweetest  and 
strongest  in  our  language"  and  certain  in  its 
useful  appeal  to  the  young  mind.  The  type 
is  comfortably  large  and  the  illustrations  by 
Rodney  Thomson  are  as  good  as  they  ought 
to  be,  which  is  saying  much. 

King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Rdund 
Table.  By  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50   net. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Further  Side  of  Silence.  By  Sir  Hugh 
Clifford.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.; 
$1.35  net. 

Stories  of  the  Malay  country. 

From  the  Heart  of  the  Veld.  By  Madeline 
Alston.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  sketch  of  life  in  South  Africa. 

The  Chartist  Movement.  By  Frank  F.  Rosen- 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  9,  1916. 


"THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH." 

A  dim  night  sky  rising  above  the  tawny 
desert  sands;  one  lone  star  twinkling  with  a 
mysterious  suggestion  of  the  planet  that  led 
the  Magi.  The  light  grows;  the  sky  grad- 
ually becomes  turquoise,  the  sandy  hummocks 
glow,  bathed  in  the  golden  light  of  the 
dawn.  A  great,  glowing  rim  shows  above  the 
horizon  edge  of  low  desert  hillocks,  and  the 
lone  star  flickers   and  goes   out. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  we  shudder  with  ap- 
prehension for  fear  the  golden  disk  will  climb 
too  rapidly  to  the  turquoise  zenith.  But  no. 
With  Oriental  leisureliness  it  lights  the  hori- 
zon's edge,  shedding  its  magically  transform- 
ing beams  on  a  caravan  plodding  its  way  over 
the  tawny  sands.  There  are  donkeys,  goats, 
and  camels.  Arabians,  each  mysteriously 
wrapped  in  his  white  burnous,  pass  silently  on 
their  way.  The  dawn  light  deepens,  engoldens 
everything  it  touches.  The  master  of  the 
caravan  comes,  riding  in  state  on  his  camel. 
The  great,  clumsy  beast  falls,  as  if  in  devo- 
tion, to  his  knees,  his  rider  dismounts,  and, 
facing  the  east,  with  upraised  arms  and  genu- 
flections of  devotion,  makes  his  morning 
prayer. 

We  are  in  French  Africa,  the  Africa  that 
Robert  Hichens  painted  with  words  impreg- 
nated with  the  rich,  ardently  glowing  hues 
of  the  Orient.  And  we  are  not  less  so  _  in 
subsequent  scenes.  The  standard  set  in  that 
opening  panorama  is  preserved  throughout 
the  play.  There  is  a  sort  of  idealized  reality 
about  each  scene.  And  back  of  the  veran- 
dahed  hotel  with  its  Moorish  facade,  back  of 
the  emerald-lighted  shadows  in  Count  An- 
teoni's  garden,  and  stretching  far  back  of  the 
beetling  sand  cliffs  that  environ  Boris  and 
Domini's  lowly  tent,  we  see  there  is  an  ever- 
present,  dim,  golden-tawny,  sea  of  sand  swim- 
ming in  illusive  light — the  light  of  the  jeweled 
desert 

This  is  the  sort  of  setting  in  front  of  which 
is  played  out  the  story  that  set  all  the  novel- 
readers  to  arguing,  and,  no  doubt,  started 
sated  travelers  off  to  revisit  the  African 
desert,  ten  or  more  years  ago.  But  much  as 
people  talked  about  it,  they  scarcely  expected 
to  see  the  story*  enacted  on  the  stage.  For 
this  widely-known  book  of  Robert  Hichens  is 
a  piece  of  impressionistic  literature,  and,  as 
the  author  himself  pointed  out,  when  a 
dramatization  of  it  was  first  suggested  to  him, 
offered  little  promise  of  being  made  adaptable 
to  the  stage.  It  took  an  ex-actress  who  is  a 
fervent  Catholic — for  Man  Anderson  Na- 
varro is  very  devote — and  a  shrewd  theatrical 
producer  to  recognize  the  stage  possibilities 
of  the  book.  George  C.  Tyler,  of  the  firm  of 
Liebler  &  Co.,  with  a  theatre  man's  genuine 
delight  over  a  business  project  that  promises 
at  once  novelty  and  profit,  flung  himself 
ardently  into  the  undertaking,  and  "The  Gar- 
den of  Allah"  has  been  both'  a  spectacular 
and  a  dramatic  success,  and  has  identified  it- 
self  with   big   runs. 

It  is  always  difficult,  when  one  sees  the 
dramatization  of  a  book  familiar  to  the  spec- 
tator, to  know  just  how  it  would  affect  the 
judgment  without  previous  knowledge.  "The 
Garden  of  Allah,"  impressionistic  though  it  is, 
contains  a  number  of  dramatic  scenes  bearing 
urgently  upon  the  development  of  the  nov- 
elist's theme.  These  certain  scenes  which 
stand  out  most  clearly  in  the  reader's  memory 
have  one  and  all  been  lifted  out  and  set  in 
the  play;  the  first  meeting  of  Domini  and 
Boris,  the  gathering  of  the  little  group  of 
self-expatriators  in  Count  Anteoni's  garden; 
the  scene  in  the  dancing  hall,  when  the 
coarsely  voluptuous  dancer  tempts  the  rene- 
gade monk;  the  episode  in  the  desert  when 
Boris  finds  the  solitude  of  the  honeymoon 
period  unwelcomely  invaded,  and,  later,  his 
secret  divined;  the  confession,  and,  finally,  the 
great  renunciation  at  the  gate  of  the  Trappist 
monastery. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  novel,  its  pages 
of  impressionistic  description,  and  the  pre- 
ponderating element  of  romantic  psychology 
arreting  the  bond  that  speedily  united  the 
hearts  of  Domini  and  Boris,  the  dramatiza- 
tion has  come  out  very  well.  The  play  is  not 
of  th<-  modern  order,  for  Hichens,  assisted  by 
Mme.  Navarro,  is  his  own  dramatizer.  and  he 
stick  pretty  closely  to  the  original  text. 
Fre  jently  the  utterances  of  the  characters 
over-long  and  eloquent  for  the  pur- 
of    ordinary    life.      But    the    people    of 


"The  Garden  of  Allah"  are  not  ordinary 
people,  and  do  not  live  the  ordinary  life. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  decided  flavor  of  old- 
fashioned  romance  to  the  play,  and  the 
players  have  adopted  a  tone  and  manner  of 
speech  quite  out  of  the  up-to-date  pitch.  1 
do  not  doubt  that  to  many  lovers  of  Hichens' 
novel  this  will  prove  very  acceptable.  It  will 
seem  to  them  in  keeping  with  the  sensuously 
poetic  atmosphere.  For  myself,  I  felt  that, 
leaving  out  the  innumerable  natives  who  were 
themselves,  all  of  the  players  except  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Jeffrey  struck  a  false  note.  Yes,  even 
Sarah  Tmax,  who  frequently  pitches  the  tones 
of  her  admirably  full  voice  in  a  singing  key, 
thus  departing  widely  from  the  appearance  of 
intense  sincerity  which  animated  every'  ac- 
cent of  the  leading  man.  One  is  therefore 
justified  in  demanding  of  the  others  approxi- 
mately equal  sincerity,  since  the  passionate 
genuineness  of  Mr.  Jeffrey's  acting  was  the 
main  element  in  so  successfully  carrying  the 
dramatic  interest  of  the  scenes. 

Miss  Truax.  although  a  little  short  for  the 
conception  we  have  in  our  minds  of  Domini 
Enfilden,  a  woman  of  generous  nature  and 
corresponding  mould,  is  in  other  respects  par- 
ticularly well  suited  in  appearance  to  the  char- 
acter. She  sits,  stands,  and  walks  well,  her 
attitudes  are  in  harmony  with  her  utterances, 
and  she  is  a  reposeful  stage  listener.  Her 
voice,  too.  is  capable  of  a  variety  of  modula- 
tions and  inflections.  If  only  she  would  not 
so   often   sing  her  lines ! 

That,  also,  is  the  fault  of  Mr.  Howard 
Gould,  who,  as  Count  Anteoni.  is  so  elocu- 
tionary that  he  minimizes  his  fine  appearance 
and    agreeable   personality. 

Mr.  Albert  Andruss'  personation  of  Father 
Roubier  is  open  to  the  same  objection ;  less 
declamatory'  than  his  associate,  he  climbed  just 
as  high  on  stage  stilts,  which  made  the  rev- 
erend gentleman   seem  very   "actory." 

In  contrast  Mr.  Leo  de  Valery's  matter-of- 
fact  Batouch  seemed  simple  and  natural,  and 
even  the  French  officer,  being  a  minor  char- 
acter and  thereiore  having  shorter  line:*, 
offered  a  certain  relief  to  all  this  super-elo- 
quent conversation.  It  must  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  every  player,  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
pearance, fits  particularly  well  into  the  role 
assumed. 

The  part  that  Mr.  Jeffreys  plays  is  a  very* 
ticklish  one,  and  the  impression  made  by  the 
character  of  Boris  would  be  unendurable  in  a 
player  compounded  only  of  training  and 
stereotype.  Fortunately,  however,  Mr.  Jef- 
frey, who,  judging  from  his  appearance,  is 
quite  a  young  actor,  has  the  imaginative 
power  to  submerge  himself  in  the  character 
in  our  consciousness  as  well  as  his  own.  He 
gives  the  impression  of  Boris  being  a  man  set 
apart  by  some  strange  and  blighting  secret. 
Thus  Boris  seems  always  solitary,  even  in 
the  midst  of  groups,  save  when,  at  their  Co..>*- 
in  the  desert,  his  love  and  Domini's  seems 
blest  with  happy  consummation ;  and  when 
his  inner  despair  gives  itself  voice  there  is  in 
its  tones  the  morbid  hysteria  and  up-leaping, 
violent  utterance  of  the  man  of  social  in- 
stincts and  strong  passions  condemned  by  his 
conscience,  even  though  he  has  broken  bonds, 
to  the  frightful  austerity  and  perpetual 
silence  of  the  Trappist  monastery. 

I  was  struck  by  the  idea  advanced  by  a 
friend  that  Mary  Navarro,  who,  of  course, 
was  in  her  day  identified  with  the  old  school 
of  the  "legit,"  might  have  had  some  say  in 
influencing  the  players  toward  expressing 
themselves  in  the  style  of  the  vanished  past. 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  however,  seems  to  have  chosen 
his  own  method.  His  emotion  leaps  out  like 
lava  lightning,  and  his  very  breath  becomes 
vocal  and  conveys  the  idea  of  unnatural  re- 
pression madly  overleaping  barriers.  The 
scene  in  which  Boris  makes  his  confession  to 
his  wife  is  very'  long  and  taxing,  and  was 
threatened  with  too  much  of  these  volcanic 
upheavals  of  emotion,  but  the  young  player 
carried  us  triumphantly  with  him  to  the  very- 
apex  of  Bori's  luxury  of  long-deferred  con- 
fession. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  peculiar  quality  in 
these  concluding  scenes  which  makes  for  di- 
vided sy-mpathies  in  the  audience.  To  a  fer- 
vently conforming  Catholic  it  is  no  doubt 
most  fitting  that  the  renegade  monk  should 
appease  an  offended  God  and  that  cancer  of 
unsleeping  remorse  within  his  breast  by  re- 
suming the  life  of  austere  renunciation  from 
which  he  had  fled.  To  others  that  seems  to 
be  a  relentless  cruelty  of  standards  that  would 
compel  a  man  without  a  natural  vocation 
thus  to  re-imprison  himself  in  a  life  for  which 
he  had  shown  himself  so  signally  unfitted. 
And  mark  the  dry,  conventional  austerity 
which  would  prohibit,  even  in  the  conscience 
of  womanly  Domini,  the  parting  embrace. 
That  embrace  was  supposed  to  be  all  of  the 
flesh.  The  poor,  broken  heart  and  the  natural 
affections  were  allowed  no  claim.  Thus  the 
sympathies  of  a  certain  proportion  were 
alienated  when  Domini  did  her  share  in 
driving  Boris  back  to  his  living  tomb,  and  re- 
pulsed him  from  the  sweet  anguish  of  a  part- 
ing embrace  with  a  stage  gesture  and  an  up- 
lifted crucifix.  It  can  not  be  denied,,  how- 
ever, that  the  return  of  the  renegade  monk 


to  his  vows  makes  for  drama,  even  if  it  is 
rather  up  in  the  air.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  liberal  Catholic  sentiment  of  the  present 
day  any  longer  subscribes  to  such  severity. 

It  seemed  at  first,  so  artistically  beautiful 
and  lavish  in  detail  are  the  scenic  splendors 
of  the  piece,  as  if  the  scenery  was  to  be 
the  thing  more  than  the  play.  But  the  pro- 
ducers have  succeeded  in  nicely  balancing  the 
two  elements,  and  although  it  is  during  a 
scene  on  the  stage  a  little  distracting  to  over- 
look the  gradual  disappearance  of  a  wonder- 
ful, desert  skyful  of  glittering  stars  when 
the  dawnlight  comes,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
Drama  and  Scenery  were  very'  polite  and 
didn't  interrupt  each  other.  Of  one  thing  I 
feel  sure:  if  the  war  stopped  tomorrow  this 
plav  would  send  numerous  cooped-up  tourists 
to  North  Africa,  for  the  stage  pictures  are  so 
beautiful  that  they  are  apt  to  kindle  a  longing 
for  the  desert. 


'FAIR  AND  WARMER.' 


A  clever  play-writer  can  take  one  small- 
sized,  stray  idea,  and,  if  he  is  well  in  the 
business  and  his  hand  has  acquired  cunning, 
with  it  for  a  starter  can  construct  a  neatly 
articulated  stage  piece  that  will  win  him 
name,  fame,  and  shekels.  Avery  Hopwood 
in  "Fair  and  Warmer"  has  appropriated  that 
old  truism  as  to  woman's  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  safe,  tame,  steady  man,  the  kind 
that  will  stay  hitched.  It  is  true"  she  will 
marry  him ;  she  will  even  acquire  a  conde- 
scending and  frequently  maternal  affection 
for  him,  but  she  is  much  more  likely  to  fall 
in  love  with  the  other  fellow,  the  brilliant, 
unstable,  but  entertaining  being  whom,  if  of 
a  practical  turn,  she  would  speedily  divorce 
if  she  married. 

As  "Fair  and  Warmer"  is  a  farce  the 
clever  writer  of  it  has  turned  things  topsy- 
turvy, and  has  made  Lally  Bartlett  decide  on 
securing  a  divorce  from  her  angelic  spouse 
because  he  is  so  good  that  life  with  him  is 
altogether  too  tame.  In  real  life  Lally  would 
of  course  have  recognized  her  magnificent 
luck  in  having  for  a  husband  a  devotee  whose 
customary  attitude  was  to  kneel  on  a  prayer 
rug  offering  oblations.  We  see  him  in  the 
act,  making  concessions,  evading  scraps  bj' 
the  employment  of  the  soft  answer,  and  in 
every  way  indicating  that  Lally  is  the  queen 
and  empress  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Henry  Stockbridge,  who  plays  this  role 
of  the  angel  husband,  has  given  him  a  voice 
and  personality  full  of  unworldliness  and 
amiability;  even,  at  appropriate  moments,  of 
genuine  feeling:  but  it  is  not  long  before  we 
discover  that  this  actor  is  a  farceur  not  only 
of  great  skill,  but  of  good  taste.  Like  the  au- 
thor he  skims  lightly  and  impeccably  over  al- 
lusions and  situations  that,  in  the  wrong 
hands,  are  capable  of  at  least  a  suggestion 
of  grossness.  but  he  never  offends. 

The  author  has  provided  a  companion  pic- 
ture to  Billy,  the  angel  husband,  in  the  charm- 
ing person  of  Blanny  Wheeler,  a  sweet,  pretty 
little  goose,  just  the  kind  of  innocent  that 
men  adore  because  they  make  them  feel  so 
protective,  and  superior,  and  manly.  Blanny's 
husband  has  carefully  fostered  the  innocence 
of  his  country-town  bride,  and  it  was  decreed 
by  the  author  that  the  angel  husband  and  the 
unsophisticated  young  wife  of  his  chum  should 
figure  as  a  conspiring  pair  in  about  the  most 
innocent  orgy  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  stage. 
And  there  lies  the  clever  development  of  Mr. 
Hopwood's  original  theme.  We  are  quite 
sated  with  winking,  leering  bright -lighters  his- 
trionically fuddling  themselves  with  gay- 
colored  property  spirits,  but  it  was  quite  a 
new  sensation  to  see  two  innocents  dispiritedly 
and  resignedly  wading  through  the  prelimi- 
naries, the  grand  climax  and  the  resultant 
marital  complications  of  an  orgy  that  was 
meant  to  convince  their  two  unappreciative 
partners  of  their  claims  to  the  appreciation 
of  the  worldly. 

In  Miss  Lotus  Robb  the  producers  made  the 
best  kind  of  a  selection  for  the  role  of 
Blanny,  who  must  never  lose  her  air  of  girlish 
innocence  and  bewitching  irresponsibility. 
Miss  Robb  is  a  clever  little  actress,  dainty,  at- 
tractive, and  most  convincinsly  ingenuous,  and 
yet  with  just  that  heightening  of  her  pretty 
bewitchments  appropriate  to  the  atmosphere 
of  farce.  Therefore  the  pretty  creature  was 
most  delectable  during  the  climax  of  the  cock- 
tail improvisation,  at  a  kind  of  moment  in 
which  experienced  actresses  are  often  put  to 
it  to  avoid  being  only  offensive,  even  if  only 
faintly  so. 

This  middle  act  of  the  play  in  which  the 
conspired  orgy  of  the  two  innocents  takes 
place  is  SKillfully  worked  up,  adroitly  played, 
and  is  immensely  amusing.  The  spectators 
really  rocked  in  their  seats,  those  who  were  so- 
phisticated in  the  ways  of  imbibers,  and  those 
who  were  not,  as  they  saw  bottle  after  bottle 
of  poor  Billy's  generous  collection  that  he  kept 
for  his  friends'  delectation  drawn  upon  for 
tribute  to  the  weird  cocktail  extemporized  by 
the  pair. 

The  humor  of  the  thing,  of  course,  appeals 
more  particularly  to  young  married  couples, 
who  are,  I  should  judge,  among  the  steadiest 
supporters  _of    this    class    of     entertainment. 


"The  Knit  Shop" 
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Silk  Ties 
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this  season 
with  Men 
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the  latest " 


Says  an 
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Fashion 
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We  specialize  on  just  this 
one  kind  of  Tie.  Both  as 
Xmas  Gifts  and  for  im- 
mediate wear.  They  are 
most  desirable.  All  weaves 
and  shades. 
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$4.00 
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Excessive  Liquor  Drinking 

Creates  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  nerve  centers  and 
cells  and  responds  readily 
to  the  KEELEY  treatment 
administered  only  at 

The  Keeley  Institute 

2420  Webster  St,  cor.  Pacific  Ave. 

Phone  Fillmore  3963 

SEND  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER 

(Only  treatment  endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government) 


December  9,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Nowadays  the  young  men  blithely  take  their 
girls  to  the  "movies."  Older  people's  sense  of 
humor  is  apt  to  suffer  from  fatty  de- 
generation, and,  before  the  children  and  a 
sense  of  economy  come  in  pairs,  young  mar- 
ried people  are  apt  to  be  still  in  the 
grip  of  a  delusion  that  life  was  meant  to 
be  one  long  holiday.  They  therefore  spend 
their  money  freely  on  the  theatre,  and  it  pays 
to  cater  to  their  tastes.  How  such  as  they, 
and  the  husbands  in  particular,  yelped  with 
delight  over  smart  sallies  in  the  dialogue  that 
hit  off  the  theories  and  practices  of  young 
couples!  They  were  all  about  us,  enjoying 
themselves  enormously,  especially  when  the 
witticisms  verged  toward  a  perilous  intimacy 
of  tone.  However,  the  discreet  author  always 
.evades  downright  grossness,  even  at  the  very 
■moment  when  he  seems  to  be  invoking  its 
presence,  and  the  little  company  of  bright 
players  seconds  his  intentions  so  ably  that  one 
can  enjoy  the  humor  of  the  thing  without  a 
sense  of  self-reproach,  even  if  it  is  devoid  of 
'delicacy. 

|  Betty  Ross  Clarke  appears  as  Lally,  the  in- 
appreciative  wife  of  the  angel  husband.  She 
was  chosen  probably  because  of  an  upright 
and  downright  manner,  and  the  quantity  of 
sparks  that  she  was  able  to  throw  off  when 
•Lally  to  her  amazement  first  discovers,  as  she 

Sieves,  that  angel  Billy  after  all  doesn't  stay 

tched.      Miss    Clarke    is    one    of   those    girls 

ho  is  pretty  and  has  a  good  figure,  and  yet 
doesn't  know  how  to  make  the  best  of  her 
charms.  However,  she  fills  the  role  appro- 
priately in  every  particular  save  in  respect  to 
Lally's  ruthlessness  when  the  bed  is  about  to 
be  carried  away  from  under  poor  Billy's 
recumbent  form.  (Beds,  by  the  way,  figure 
•prominently  iri  Hopwood  farces.)  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  author  must  have  meant  a 
shade  of  compunction  to  soften  Lally's  jeal- 
ous resentment  during  this  scene,  otherwise 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  on  the  whole  our 
dear  Billy  has,  in  Lally,  a  pretty  poor  bar- 
gain.  Even  in  farce  such  reflections  will  in- 
trude, and  I  think  the  gentlemen  in  the  au- 
dience familiar  with  the  sensation  of  a  next 
morning  head  were  carried  away  to  the  extent 
of  feeling  gleams  of  real  sympathy  for  Billy, 
even  while  they  laughed  at  his  sufferings. 

Messrs  Raymond  Walburn  and  Arthur  Lar- 
son   very    satisfactorily    filled    the    roles    of 

army's  husband  and  Lally's  convenient  ad- 
er,  and  Miss   Betty  Blye  demonstrated  the 

issession  of  a  very  correct  instinct  for  dis- 
[creet  comedy  in  the  small  role  of  Lally's 
maid. 

A  good  house   on   the   second  night   always 

speaks  success.  People  who  saw  the  piece 
New  York  remember  with  gratitude  the 
iy  laughs  it  yielded  them.  They  have  gone 
see  it  all  over  again,  and  have  proved  good 

[vertisers.  Successful  farce,  indeed,  never 
;s  enthusiastic  appreciators,  and  "Fair  and 

armer"  is  launched  with  a  pleasant  augury 
local  success. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Mertz Conductor. 

4th  Sunday  Symphony  Concert 

CORT   THEATRE 

Soloist  — PERCY    GRAINGER 
SUNDAY.  DEC.  10,  at  2.30  Sharp 

PROGRAMME: 

Schubert Symphony   No.    5,    B   flat 

Grieg Concerto    in   A   minor,   op.    16 

Percy    Grainger Suite,    "In   a  Nutshell" 

Prices — Sunday,  50c,  75c,  $1;  box  and  loge 
seats,  SI. 50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
\ except  concert  day ;  at  Co rt  Theatre  on  con- 
cert day   only. 

Next— Sun.,   Dec.    17,  4th  "POP"   Concert. 


PIANO  RECITALS  BY 


GRAINGER 

Piano  Virtuoso  and  Composer 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

NEXT  THURSDAY  EVE,  DEC.  14 
and  SUNDAY  AFT.,  DEC.  17 

Prices — Orchestra,  $2,  $1.50,  $1;  balcony, 
entire,  si. 50.  Tickets  on  sale  Monday  morn- 
ing at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  & 
Chase's. 

STEINWAY  PIAXO   USED 


WINTERS6ARDEN 

America's  Largest  and  Finest 
ICE    RINK 

Phone  West  363 

Mornings,     8     to     12;     admission,     including 

skates,    25c.      Afternoons,    2    to    5,    25c,    skates 

25c;     children,     afternoons,     including     skates, 

25c.     Evenings,  S  to  11,  general  admission  25c, 

reserved    box    seats    50c.    skating    25c. 

GENERAL  SKATING  LESSONS 

$1    Per    Hour — Half   Hour    50c 

Hockey    Tuesday    Night- PACIFIC  vs.  OLYMPIC  ClUB 

See    the    Great 

HARLEY    DAVIDSON    and    RAY    COLLINS 

The  Famous  International  Ice  Skaters 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Second  'Week  of"  The  Garden  of  Allah." 

Every  advance  promise  made  in  connection 
with  the  Liebler  Company's  production  of 
"The  Garden  of  Allah,"  now  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  has  been  fulfilled.  The  first  week 
of  the  engagement  saw  the  theatre  crowded 
at  every  performance  and  the  advance  sale 
of  seats  for  the  second  week  is  already  enor- 
mous. A  notable  cast  has  been  gathered  to 
portray  the  different  roles  supported  by  a 
large  group  of  Arabs,  Algerians,  Armenians, 
and  Africans,  together  with  their  camels, 
horses,    donkeys,   goats,   and    other   live   stock. 

Sarah  Truax  visualizes  the  woman  of  the 
desert  romance  with  a  captivating  artistry. 
Her  diction  is  delightfully  distinct,  and  her 
great  confession  scene  is  one  of  the  best  bits 
of  stage  work  seen  here  in  a  long  time. 

Howam  Gould,  William  Jeffrey,  Albert  An- 
druss,  and  others  head  the  long  cast. 

Matinees  are  given  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day.   

"Fair  and  Warmer"  at  the  Cort. 

"Fair  and  Warmer,"  Selwyn  &  Co.'s  produc- 
tion of  Avery-  Hopwood's  farce,  which  ran  for 
two  years  in  New  \  ork,  has  been  attracting 
large  audiences  to  the  Cort  Theatre,  where  it 
starts  upon  its  second  week  Sunday  evening, 
December    10th. 

The  first  act  opens  on  a  family  disagree- 
ment between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett,  married 
two  years,  because  Mrs.  Bartlett  likes  parties, 
and  Mr.  Bartlett  thinks  his  place  is  in  the 
home.  There  enters  an  ex-suitor  of  Mrs. 
Bartlett's,  who  cajoles  her  off  to  the  opera 
with  him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Wheeler,  mean- 
while, have  arrived  with  the  notion  that  they 
had  been  invited  to  dinner  on  that  night. 
They  are  discovered  to  be  as  sadly  ill-assorted 
as  the  Bartletts,  except  that  it  is  Mrs.  Wrheelei 
who  is  overly  domestic  and  Jack  who  pines 
for  a  spree.  A  deft  scene  or  two  and  presto ! 
Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  are  left  alone, 
facing  the  fact  that  they  are  not  only  deserted, 
but  have  been  deceived.  They  vow  a  revenge. 
Although  they  have  no  fondness  for  each 
other,  they  agree  to  sit  up  together  till  the 
errant  spouses  come  back,  who,  finding  them 
thus  compromised,  will  be  abashed  by  their 
own  wickedness  and  will  reform. 

In  the  cast  are  Lotus  Robb,  Henry  Stock- 
bridge,  Betty  Ross  Clarke,  Raymond  Walburn, 
Betty  Blye,  Arthur  Larson,  Ezra  Walck,  and 
Joseph  A.  Bingham. 


New  Play   at  Theatre  St.  Francis. 

Fannie  Ward,  supported  by  Jack  Dean  and 
a  strong  cast,  will  appear  in  "The  Years  of 
the  Locust"  at  the  Theatre  St.  Francis  for 
the  week  commencing  Sunday,  December 
10th. 

The  story  of  this  drama  has  to  do  with  a 
young  woman  who  was  unfortunately  wedded 
to  a  swindling  stockbroker.  How  his  ruin  is 
accomplished,  how  to  escape  the  law  he  is 
supposed  to  have  committed  suicide,  and  how 
his  wife  is  married  to  the  man  she  really 
loves,  only  to  have  her  first  husband  appear 
on  the  scene,  is  brought  about  in  a  series 
of  unusual  scenes  which  swiftly  take  the  au- 
dience from  the  drawing-rooms  of  fashion- 
able New  York  homes  to  the  dirt  and  heat 
of  a  South  African  diamond  mine. 

Other  excellent  features  will  be  offered  to 
balance  the  bill  and  provide  for  variety.  And 
the  usual  good  evening  music,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Jaulus  and  Polak,  will  continue. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
novel  and  fascinating  bill. 

The  headline  attraction  will  be  Ivan 
Bankoff  and  Lola  Girlie,  who  have  associated 
themselves  with  Madeleine  Harrison,  the  re- 
sult being  a  remarkable  and  successful  com- 
bination in  terpsichorean  vaudeville.  Mag- 
nitude and  charm  are  given  to  this  act  by  a 
corps  de  ballet  of  eight  corypbees.  The  effect 
of  the  different  dances  is  enhanced  by  a  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  scenic  setting  and 
handsome  and   appropriate  costumes. 

Louis  London,  the  possessor  of  an  excep- 
tionally fine  baritone  voice,  will  present  his 
character  studies,  which  consist  of  the  singing 
of  several  different  songs  in  various  cos- 
tumes. 

Joseph  E.  Bernard  and  Hazel  Harrington, 
well-known  players,  will  present  a  one-act 
play  by  Willard  Mack,  who  wrote  "Kick  In" 
and  other  popular  playlets. 

Thea  and  Winnie  Lightner  and  Newton 
Alexander  are  justified  in  calling  themselves 
"A  Jolly  Trio."  Their  success  demonstrates 
that  refined  songs  cleverly  and  delicately 
sung  never  fail  to  win  the  approbation  of  the 
audiences. 

Mile.  Doria  is  the  authoress,  producer,  and 
stage  manageress  of  a  skit  called  "In  the 
Maid's  Absence,"  and  the  members  of  her 
company  are  all  dogs,  each  of  which  portrays 
a  distinct  character  with  intelligence  and 
ability. 

Amelia  Stone  and  Armand  Kalisz  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sparkling  romance  "Ma'mzelle 
Caprice";  McKay  and  Ardine  will  repeat  their 


skit,    "On   Broadway,"   and   Ray   Samuels    will 
sing  new  songs.        

Vaudeville  at  the  Pactages  Theatre. 

The  spicy  flavor  of  the  racetrack  will  per- 
vade the  topline  sketch  at  the  Pantages  The- 
atre next  week,  commencing  Sunday  after- 
noon. "The  Two  Pikers"  will  afford  ample 
opportunity  for  the  comedy  talents  of  O'Neal 
and  Walmsley  and  the  daintiness  of  Hazel 
Kirke. 

Another  act  that  guarantees  pleasure  is  the 
return  offering  of  Raul  Pereira,  former  court 
musician  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  his 
string  sextet. 

Other  items  on  next  week's  menu  are : 
Adonis,  plus  his  canine  acrobatic  understudy, 
in  an  equilibrist  act  that  he  calls  "A  Study 
in  Lavender" ;  Katherine  and  Gertrude  Va- 
lerie, justifiably  dubbed  the  "jazz  sisters" ; 
Dale,  Farnsworth,  and  Long,  a  lively  vocal 
trio ;  "Happy  Harry  Hines"  in  a  sort  of 
vaudeville  spiced  chow-chow  in  which  Harry 
appears  as  "the  fifty-eighth  variety" ;  and 
chapter  six  of  "A   Lass  o'  the   Lumberlands." 


The  Percy  Grainger  Piano  Concerts. 

The  only  two  piano  recitals  which  Percy 
Grainger  will  give  in  this  city  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  for 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  next  Thursday 
night,  December  14th,  and  Sunday  afternoon, 
December    17th. 

Next   Thursday's   offerings   will  be : 

Organ  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  major  (ar- 
ranged   for   piano) Bach-Busoni 

Romance  in  F  sharp Schumann 

"Ondine,  the  Water  Sprite" Ravel 

"To  the  Springtime,"  op.  43,  No.  6 Grieg 

"In  Ola  Valley."  Norwegian  Folksong Grieg 

"Rotnamsknut  Hailing,"  op.    72,   No.   7 Grieg 

Variations    on    a    theme    by    Faganini,    op.    35, 

Book  I    Brahms 

"Mock  Morris  Dance,"  "Irish  Tune  from 
County  Derry,"  "Gay  But  Wistful,"  "The 
Leprechaun's  Dance,"  "Maguire's  Kick," 
(march-jig)    Grainger 

At  the  final  concert  on  the  17th  Mr.  Grain- 
ger will  play  four  organ  preludes  by  Bach- 
Busoni  ;  "Evenings  in  the  High  Hills,"  "Jon 
Vestafae's  Spring  Dance,"  and  "Deep  in 
Thought  I  Wander,"  Norwegian  folk  songs, 
by  Grieg;  four  old  Dutch  peasant  songs  and 
dances,  by  Rontgen ;  "Barcarolle"  and  "Oc- 
tave Study,  op.  25,  No.  10,"  by  Chopin  ;  "Eri- 
tana,"  by  Albeniz ;  lullaby  from  "Tribute  to 
Foster,"  by  Grainger;  "The  Sussex  Mummer's 
Christmas  Carol,"  by  Grainger,  and  "A  Reel," 
by    Stanford-Grainger. 

Tickets  for  both  of  these  concerts  will  be 
ready  on  Monday  morning  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's.  Mail  orders 
immediately  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  enclosing  check,  money 
order,  and  self-addressed  envelope,  and  orders 
will  be  carefully  filled  and  remailed  to  sender. 


Sadakichi  Hartmann  to  Give  Reading. 
Sadakichi  Hartmann,  who  recently  lectured 
here  on  painting,  poetry,  and  music,  will  be 
heard  in  the  Blue  Room  of  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  next  Wednesday  evening  in  a  reading 
from  the  poets  of  California.  Both  the  pio- 
neer singers  of  the  state  and  those  of  today 
will  be  represented,  the  programme  including 
Bret  Harte,  Joaquin  Miller,  Ina  Coolbrith, 
George  Sterling,  Mary  Austin,  Edwin  Mark- 
ham,  Nora  May  French,  and  many  others. 
The  reading  will  begin  promptly  at  8  :30. 


Grainger  to  Play  Again  with  Orchestra. 

Percy  Grainger,  the  young  Australian 
pianist-composer,  will  again  be  the  soloist  with 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  di- 
rected by  Alfred  Hertz,  next  Sunday  after- 
noon, December  10th,  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 
The  programme  given  on  Friday  will  be  re- 
peated in  its  entirety,  yet  the  prices  on  Sun- 
day are  half  those  charged  on  Friday. 

Although  interest  attaches  to  Mr.  Grainger's 
interpretation  of  the  Grieg  concerto  in  A 
minor,  op.  16,  the  important  feature  of  the 
programme  is  his  newest  symphonic  composi- 
tion, the  suite  "In  a  Nutshell,"  which  was 
given  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco,  and 
which  discloses  him  as  unique  among  the  com- 
posers. 

Schubert's  Fifth  Symphony,  in  B  flat,  will 
also  be  repeated  Sunday.  Here  is  another 
novelty,  despite  the  fact  that  this  exquisite 
symphony  is  just  a  hundred  years  old,  for  the 
records  do  not  show  that  it  has  ever  been 
given  in  America. 

Conductor  Hertz  has  arranged  another  de- 
lightful programme  for  the  fourth  "Pop"  con- 
cert, which  will  be  given  at  the  Cort  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  December  17th.  These  are  to 
be  the  offerings,  which  are  certain  of  appeal- 
ing to  musician  and  layman  alike :  Overture, 
"Marriage  of  Figaro,"  Mozart ;  Dream  Panto- 
mime,   "Hansel    and    Gretel,"    Humperdinck ; 


SADAKICHI    HARTMANN 

Will  give  a  reading  from  the 
California  Poets  on 

Wednesday  Evening,  December  13 

At  8:30  sharp  in  the  Blue  Room, 
Hotel  St.  Francis. 

ADMISSION  $1 


San  Francisco 
Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each   with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  np 

TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,    convenience    and    refinement. 
Free  auto  bos  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 


British  Folk-Music  Settings,  Percy  Grainger ; 
"Carmen"  suite,  Bizet ;  overture,  "Rienzi." 
Wagner. 

Tickets   for   the   "Pop"   concert   go    on   sale 
Monday  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


"Did  you  have  a  good  time  shopping  to- 
day, nry  dear  ?"  asked  Mr.  Flubdub.  "No,  I 
didn't,"  snapped  Mrs.  Flubdub.  "I  found  ex- 
actly what  I  was  looking  for  in  the  very  first 
store." — Judge. 


GEARY   ST.  AT   POWELL 


Week    Commencing    Sunday,    Dec.    10 


FANNIE    WARD    and    TACK    DEAN 

And  a   Splendid   Cast  in 

"THE   YEARS    OF    THE   LOCUST" 

From    the    Great    Story    by   Albert    Payson 

Terhune 


AND    OTHER    SPLENDID    FEATURES 


Big  Bill — Low   Prices.      Matinees,    15c;  even- 
ings,   20c;    loges,    30c.      Phone — Kearny   36. 


Q 


RPHEUM    °'F,iSi2KET 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

IVAN  BANKOFF  and  LOLA  GIRLIE, 
with  MADELEINE  HARRISON  and  Corps 
de  Ballet;  JOSEPH  E.  BERNARD  and 
HAZEL  HARRINGTON  Present  Willard 
Mack's  Comedy  Playlet,  "Who  Is  She"; 
THEA  and  WINNIE  LIGHTNER  and  NEW- 
TON ALEXANDER,  "A  Jolly  Trio":  MLLE. 
DORIA,  the  Parisian  Pet  Player,  Offering  an 
Original  Canine  Sketch,  "In  the  Maid's  Ab- 
sence"; LOUIS  LONDON  in  Character 
Studies;  McKAY  and  ARDINE,  "On  Broad- 
way"; AMELIA  STONE  and  ARMAND 
KALISZ  in  "Ma'mzelle  Caprice";  RAY 
SAMUELS,    the   Blue   Streak   of    Vaudeville. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS   70. 


c 


OLUMBU  THEATRE   '»"*■"- 


Geary  and  Mason  Sta. 


PUyh< 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Second    Big  Week   Starts   Sun.  Night,    Dec.    10 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 

The  Liebler   Company's  Production   of  the 

Mightiest    Play    on    the    Planet 


» 


"The  Garden  of  Allah 

150    People — Arabs,    Camels.    Horses,    Donkevs, 
Goats— The    Eighth   Wonder  of  the   World 
Prices — Nights  and    Sat.    mat.,   $2,  $1.50,  $1, 

50c.      Bargain    mat.    Wed.,   $1.50,    $1,   75c,   50c. 


CQRT, 


Leading  Theatre 

Fl  I  IS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Second    Big    Week   Starts    Sun.    Eve.,    Dec.    10 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Selwyn  &  Co.'s   Sunburst  of  Laughter 


"Fair  and  Warmer 


Tf 


Fun  at   Fever  Heat! 


Nights  and   Sat.   mat.,   25c  to  $1.50. 
BEST   SEATS   $1.00    WED.    MATS. 


Pantages 


MARKET  STREET 
Oppodt.  Musn 


"THE    TWO    PIKERS" 

With  O'Neal  &  Walmsley  and  Hazel  Kirke 

RAUL  PEREIRA 

And    His   Incomparable   String    Sextet 

ADONIS 

A  Study   in   Lavender — See  It! 

THE     TWO     VALERIE     SISTERS;     DALE. 

LONG     and     FARNSWORTH,     Vocal     T- 

HAPPY  HARRY  HINES;  "A  LASS  O' 

LUMBERLANDS,"   Chapter  5. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The  following  fine  example  of  vers  libre  by 
Henriette    Rousseau    appears    in    Vanity    Fair 
under  the  title  of  "Women :  A  Hate  Song" : 
I    Bate    Women. 
They    get    on    my    Nerves. 
There    are    the    Domestic    Ones, 
They  are  the  worst 

moment  is  packed  with  Happiness. 
They   breathe    deeply 
And    walk    with    large    strides,    eternally    hurrying 

home 
To   see  about  dinner. 
They  are  the  kind 
Who     say,     with     a    tender    smile,     "Money's    not 

everything.** 
They  are  always  confronting  me  with  dresses, 

5,     "I   made   this   myself." 
Thev  read  Woman's  pages  and  try  out  the  recipes. 
Oh,   how  I  hate  that  kind  of  women. 

Then  there   are   the  human    Sensitive  Plants; 

The  Bundles  of  Nerves. 

They  are  different  from  everybody  else;  they  even 

tell  you  so. 
Some  one  is  always  stepping  on  their  feelings. 
Everything    hurts   them — deeply. 
Their   eyes   are   forever   filling  with   tears. 
They   always   want   to   talk  to   me   about   the    Real 

Things, 
The   things   that    Matter. 
Yes,  they  know  they  could  write. 
Conventions  stifle  them. 
They  are  always  longing  to  get  away — Away  from 

'it  All! 
— I  wish  to  Heaven  they  would. 

And    then    there    are    those    who    are    always    in 

Trouble. 
Always. 

Usually    they    have    xiusband-trouble. 
They  are  Wronged. 

They  are  the  women  who  nobody — understands. 
They  wear  faint,  wistful  smiles. 
And,  when  spoken  to,  they  start. 
They  begin  by  saying  they  must  suffer  in  silence. 
No   one   will    ever   know — 
And  then   they  go   into   details. 

Then  there  are  the  Well-informed  ones. 
They   are   pests. 

They  know   everything  on  earth 
And  will  tell  you  about  it  gladly. 
They    feel    it   their    mission    to    correct    wrong    im- 
pressions. 
They  know  Dates  and    Middle  names. 
They  absolutely   ooze   Current    Events. 
Oh,    how    they    bore   me. 

There  are  the  ones  who  simply  can  not  Fathom 

Why  all  the  men  are  mad  about  them. 

They   say    they've   tried    and    tried. 

They  tell  you  about  some  one's  husband; 

What  he  said 

And  how  he  looked  when  he  said  it. 

And  then  they  sigh  and  ask, 

"My  dear,  what  is  there  about  me?" 

— Don't  you    hate  them? 

There  are  the   unfailingly   Cheerful  ones. 

They    are    usually    unmarried. 

They  are  always  busy  making  little  Gifts 

And    planning    little    surprises. 

They  tell   me  to  be,  like  them,  always  looking  on 

the    Bright    Side. 
They   ask    me    what    they   would    do    without    their 

sense  of  humor? 
I   sometimes  yearn   to   kill   them. 
And   jury    would   acquit   me. 

I    hate  women. 

The;-  get   on    my   Nerves. 


The  report  of  the  activities  of  the  House- 
wives' League  of  New  York  reads  like  the 
night  before  Waterloo.  We  are  told  that  the 
flaming  slogan  of  "eat  no  eggs"  was  flashed 
throughout  the  country  to  the  750,000  mem- 
bers of  the  league,  who  instantly  rushed  to 
their  respective  kitchens  and  declared  an  em- 
bargo upon  hen  fruit.  No  "matter  what  dis- 
guise the  unassuming  egg  might  adopt  it  was 
detected  and  exposed.  Boiled  eggs,  fried 
eggs,  poached  eggs,  omelettes,  new-laid  eggs, 
fresh  eggs,  home-made  eggs,  and  just  eggs, 
went  together  sorrowfully  down  the  path  of 
oblivion  and  neglect.  Even  the  hens  walked 
disconsolately  about  the  yards  with  a  sort  of 
"what's  the  use"  expression  on  their  faces. 

A  mass  meeting  was  called  by  the  House- 
wives' League  of  New  York  and  the  hitherto 
irreproachable  egg  was  assailed  with  an  energy 
that  recalled  some  of  the  old  crusades  against 
whisky.  Mrs.  Julian  Heath  implored  her  au- 
dience— mostly  men,  by  the  way— to  eschew 
eggs  and  place  them  inexorably  on  the  "we  do 
not  patronize*^  list  Eggs,  she  said,  were  un- 
fair to  organized  womanhood.  To  eat  eggs 
was  to  avow  one's  self  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressor  and  of  those  who  devour  the  sub- 
stance of  widows  and  orphans.  And  manv 
hundreds  of  hands— male  hands— were  raised 
in  the  air  when  Mrs.  Heath  called  for  a  vote 
that  should  pledge  her  auditors  to  abstention 
from  eggs  until  the  great  victory  should  be 
won.     It  must  have  been  a  stirring  scene. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  sauntered  round  to  the  Washington  Mar- 
ket in  order  to  gloat  over  the  pvramids  and 
morntains  of  unsalable  eggs.  But  he  found 
tha.  business  was  going  on  just  as  usual.  No 
one  had  heard  anything  about  the  egg  bovcott. 
Th  ;  cold-storage  eggs  and  the  fresh" eg?s' were 
g  wering  at  each  other  just  as  usual  and 
ing  off  kitchenward  in  the  usual  frail  and 
*re.:herous  bags.     The  president  of  the  mar- 


ket association  knew  nothing  about  any  boy- 
i  cott.  Women,  he  said,  could  not  work  a 
boycott  anyway.  They  could  neither  make 
agreements  nor  keep  them.  They  never  had 
in  the  past,  nor  would  in  the  future.  They 
might  sternly  refuse  to  buy  eggs  at  their 
usual  shop,  but  they  would  go  around  the 
corner  and  buy  from  some  one  else  who  did 
not  know  them.  It  is  hard  to  believe  thai 
any  one  could  be  so  depraved  as  to  say  such 
a  thing  as  this,  but  the  president  of  the  mar- 
ket association  is  so  reported.  It  just  shows 
what  contact  with   eggs  will  do. 


It  seems  that  the  social  activities  of  the 
White  House  are  to  be  of  a  decidedly  slim 
kind.  There  will  be  no  New  Year's  reception 
as  of  yore  and  the  reception  to  the  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  is  also  omitted.  One 
wonders  why. 

Secretary'  Tumulty  attempted  an  explanation 
a  week  or  so  ago,  but  its  reception  was 
hardly  one  of  enthusiastic  credence.  He  said 
that  the  President  was  mourning  the  death 
of  his  sister,  but  the  bereavement  did  not 
prevent  him  from  attending  the  Belasco  The- 
atre to  see  the  Russian  ballet.  Possibly 
there  are  different  kinds  of  bereavement?  We 
may  even  regard  the  Russian  ballet  as  a  sort 
of  solace. 


Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  being  sixty  years 
of  age,  has  been  presented  with  a  large  money 
gift  by  a  number  of  his  personal  friends.  It 
is  supposed  that  Mr.  Brandeis  handed  over 
the  check  to  some  charity,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  either  surprised  or  of- 
fended at  the  form  of  the  presentation. 

After  all.  why  should  he  be?  What  can  be 
so  eminently  sensible  as  a  money  gift?  Why 
should  we  be  willing  to  accept  a  piece  of 
jewelry,  for  example,  that  obviously  cost  a 
thousand  dollars  and  yet  be  offended  by  a 
thousand  dollars  in  cash.  And  we  may  say 
just  here  that  if  any  of  our  friends  wish  to 
offend  us  in  this  way  they  will  find  that  we 
are  a  model  of  meek  and  patient  forbearance. 
We  shall  turn  the  other  cheek,  or  rather  ex- 
tend the  other  hand,  with  a  mild  and  for- 
giving resignation  that  would  put  the  conven- 
tional martyr  to  the  blush.  We  may  feel  a 
deep  and  bitter  resentment — that  is  our  own 
affair — but  we  will  undertake  not  to  show  it. 

The  true  reason  why  we  do  not  give  each 
other  money  is  because  there  is  a  certain  un- 
desirable precision  about  the  value  of  such  a 
gift.  It  stares  you  in  the  face.  Even  the 
cheapest  gift  of  the  conventional  kind  has  a 
certain  reticence  as  to  its  true  value,  and 
moreover  it  may  represent  a  vast  amount  of 
care  and  thought  in  its  selection.  None  the 
less  there  is  no  reason  why  money  should 
not  be  given  more  often  than  it  is,  and  espe- 
cially by  those  who  are  able  to  make  their 
presents  of  considerable  intrinsic  value. 


Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  whose  new  book, 
''The  Boys'  Life  of  Mark  Twain,"  has  just 
been  published  bj-  the  Harpers,  tells  an  anec- 
dote of  Mark  Twain's  disappointment  when  he 
found  that  his  early  dream  of  literary  fame 
was  destroyed.  He  had  written  an  article  on 
the  Hornet  disaster — a  vessel  burned  in  the 
Pacific — and  to  his  great  delight  it  had  been 
accepted  by  Harper's  Magazine.  In  imagina- 
tion he  had  seen  his  name  in  every  style  and 
size  of  type,  but  when  the  number  appeared 
Mark  Twain  had  been  changed  by  the  printer 
into  Mark  Swain. 

U.S.MauS.S8.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 

AUSTRALIA 

Honolulu  —  Samoa 

I^^Days:    Dec   19,  Jan.  9,  Jan.  30 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE!  Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.S. CO.. 673  Klt.St,S.f.PtiMt  Sitter  Hi 


Savannah  Restaurant 

246    KEARNY  STREET 

CHOPS,    STEAKS, 
OYSTERS,  TOMALES 

QUICK  SERVICE 

Prompt    Attention    Given    Outside    Orders 

Prices  Moderate 


EVERY  TWO  HOURS 

during  the  day,  a  fast  electric  train 
leaves  San  Francisco.  Key  Route 
Fern-  Depot, 

TO    SACRAMENTO 

Fast  comfortable  sen-ice  through  some  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  Centra]  California. 

Write  for  rime  table  and  rates. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH.  Traffic    Manager 
Oakland.  CaL 


4||S§&  FOUR 

LINES)   I  GATEWAYS 


To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


£l£ 


FIRST  EN'  SAFETY 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 

"Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


OffQen  IxOUte    ——Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route"- 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following" 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


•Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


El  PaSO  Route    —Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les,Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma.  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil-Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety   Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 


. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 


Two  members  of  a  prominent  club  met  and 
chatted.  Said  one  girl  to  the  other :  "Is 
Bill  Jenkins  still  paying  attention  to  that  red- 
headed Smith  girl."  ''Not  very  much. 
They're  married  now." 


A  Boston  woman  applied  for  a  pension  the 
other  day.  "And  pray,  madam,"  asked  the 
pension  examiner,  "why  do  you  think  your- 
self entitled  to  a  pension  r  "My  husband 
iind  I  fought  all  through  the  war,"  was  the 
reply- 


I  The  late  Bishop  of  London  was  once  or- 
dered by  his  physician  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Algiers.  The  bishop  said  it  was  impossible, 
he  had  so  many  engagements.  "Well,  my 
lord  bishop,"  said  the  specialist,  "it  either 
^neans  Algiers  or  heaven."  "In  that  case," 
d  the  bishop,  "I'll  go  to  Algiers." 


bachelors,  as  a  rule,  are — er — much  richer 
than  married  men?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  mas- 
culine-looking lady,  wearing  the  colors  of  the 
militants  ;  "I  have."  "Ah  !  And — er — how 
do  you  account  for  it  ?"  "Very  simply. 
Poor  men  marry,  and  rich  men  don't.  Men 
are  always  readier  to  divide  nothing  with  a 
woman  than  something." 


At  the  age  of  sixteen  Alice  Jones  wrought 

tetic  changes  in  her  name.  She  signed  her- 
E.  Alysse  Jones.  Thus  designated  she 
ered  a  new  school.  The  head  mistress 
:ed  her  name.     "Alysse  Jones,"  she  replied. 

L_l_y-s-s-e"."     "Thank  you,"  said  the  teacher. 

\nd  how  are  you  spelling  Jones  now .'" 


The     farmer     wanted     an     almanac.      The 

ddler  who  had  those  veracious  chronicles 
sale  was  very-  obliging  in  explaining  their 
ues.     "I  have  here  two  different  almanacs 

om  which  you  may  choose,"  he  said.  "One 
them   contains   the   most  holidays,   but  the 

her  contains  the  most  good  weather." 


he  judge  was  passing  sentence  on  a  very 
ant-looking  culprit.     "This  is  a  sad  case," 
honor  said.      "You,  who  remained  honest 
til    you    were    forty,    have    tarnished    your 
and  dishonored  your  family  all  for  the 
ake  of  three  miserable  dollars."     "Please  be 
said   the   prisoner.      "Was   it   my    fault 
ere  were  so  few  ?" 


Congressman  Charles  R.  Davis  of  Minne- 
sota relates  that  one  afternoon  a  train  on  a 
Western  railroad  stopped  at  a  small  station, 
when  one  of  the  passengers,  in  looking  over 
the  place,  found  his  gaze  fixed  upon  an  in- 
teresting sign.  Hurrying  to  the  side  of  the 
conductor,  he  eagerly  inquired :  "Do  you 
think  that  I  will  have  time  to  get  a  soda  be- 
fore the  train  starts?"  "Oh,  yes,"  answered 
the  conductor.  "But  suppose,"  suggested  the 
thirsty  passenger,  "that  the  train  should  go 
on  without  me?"  "We  can  easily  fix  that," 
promptly  replied  the  conductor.  "I  will  go 
along  and  have  one  with  you." 


In  one  of  San  Francisco's  public  schools  re- 
cently a  youngster  announced  with  the  air 
of  one  who  voices  a  piece  of  important  news: 
"Teacher,  yesterday  was  a  p'rade  on  our 
street !"  "Oh  !"  interrupted  Morris,  a  small 
Hebrew,  disdainfully,  "I  seen  it  already  lots 
o'  p'rades !"  "Have  not !"  came  back  Milton, 
though  he  had  no  reason  to  deny  it.  "Have 
so  !  My  brother  gots  a  book  an'  his  book's 
full  of  p'rades."  "Parades  in  a  book,  Mor- 
ris ?"  put  in  the  teacher.  "What  do  you  mean 
by  that?"  "Well,  teacher,  my  brother  he  lots 
a  times  reads  to  me  outa  his  book,  and  how 
it  says  on  that  book  lotsa  times  already, 
'Moses  p'rade  to  God.' " 


He  had  joined  the  Territorials,  whose  drill- 
ground  was  a  nice  level  field  close  to  the 
of  a  river.  One  day  he  was  met  by  the 
II  sergeant  coming  late  to  drill.  "You're 
e  again  !"  roared  the  sergeant.  "Go  down 
the  river  and  fall  in  at  once."  "Not 
ikely,  sir,"  replied  the  recruit,  rather  excited. 
beg  to  remind  you,  sir,  I  'listed  in  the 
Territorials,   not   in   the   Coldstream    Guards." 


A  visitor  to  an   English  training  camp  was 

■eatly  shocked  at  the  appearance  of  the  men. 

Turn  where  he  would,  black  eyes  and  bruised 
:es  were  astonishingly  frequent  among  the 
diers.  "What's  been  the  trouble  ?"  he 
:d  his  friend.     "Had  a  row  with  the  next 

egiment,     that's    all,"    replied    the    corporal. 

'What  about?"  "Oh,  the  beggars  set  a  sen- 
to   watch   their   towel   while   it   was   out 

[rying,   and  we  felt  insulted." 


Down  in  Tennessee  two  natives  met  after 
'eral  months  and  fell  into  intimate  con- 
iation.  "Sam,  what's  youah  daughter 
idy  doin'  ?"  asked  the  friend  from  Coon 
illow.  "Teachin'  school,  an'  doin'  fine." 
thought  she  didn't  git  no  certificate?" 
e  didn't,  at  fust,  but  when  she  done  took 
examination  the  third  time,  I  done  brung 
ittle  political  influence  to  bear."  "What 
ider  political  influence?"  "Well,  I'm  local 
ax  assessor,  an'  the  school  bo'd  lives  in  my 
listrict." 


A  military  journal  relates  the  story  of  a 
[hlander  who,  on  being  shown  over  a  man- 
.var  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  keenly 
nterested  in  all  he  saw.  The  marines  seemed 
t  'larticularly  to  impress  him,  and  going  up  to 
me,  he  pointed  to  the  badge  on  the  marine's 
':ap  and  asked  him  what  it  was.  The  marine, 
[inxious  to  score  off  the  visitor,  looked  at  him 
n  surprise.  "Don't  you  know  what  it  is?" 
jie  asked.  "Why.  that's  a  turnip,  of  course." 
,'Man,"  replied  the  Scot,  impatiently,  "I  was 
•10'  askin'  aboot  yer  heid." 


McTavish  was  a  man  who  wanted  what  he 
vanted  when  he  wanted  it,  and  was  not  a 
)it  backward  in  saying  so.  He  went  into  an 
:xpensive  restaurant  and  placed  his  modest 
)rder.  At  last  the  waiter  came  to  him  and 
;aid:  "Excuse  me,  sir,  but  don't  you  think 
t  out  of  the  question  that  you  should  oc- 
cupy the  principal  table  in  this  cafe  and  order 
>nly  one  bottle  of  ginger  ale?"  "Who  are  ye 
hat's  speakin'  to  me  like  that?"  asked  Mc- 
Tavish. "The  manager."  "Then,"  said  Mc- 
Tavish, "ye're  the  verra  man  I  wanted  to  see. 
■Vhit  for's  the  band  no'  playin'  ?" 


He  was  a  nervous  young  man  at  a  tea.  The 
;  :ompany  was  nearly  all  new  to  him,  which 
idded  to  his  natural  shyness,  but  at  his  table 
lot  a  face  did  he  know.  "Have  you  ever 
'  loticed,"  he  began  at  last,  in  a  desperate  at- 
empt     to     make      conversation,     "that — er — 


One  of  the  big  Eastern  structural  companies 
having  a  contract  to  build  a  traveling  crane 
above  a  coal-handling  plant  at  a  dock,  decided 
to  employ  a  surgeon  to  remain  "on  the  job." 
The  honored  one  was  given  a  note  which 
read:  "Please  hand  this  to  the  foreman  in 
charge  and  tell  him  that  you  will  look  after 
any  of  the  men  who  may  be  injured  by  falling 
from  the  work."  The  doctor  without  ado 
went  out  to  the  plant.  He  looked  up  at  the 
false  work  that  was  being  built  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  crane,  and  it  was  so  high  that 
the  men  on  it  looked  like  lilliputians.  He 
thought  of  the  possibilities  if  one  of  them 
should  fall  to  the  dock  and  he  said  to  the 
foreman :  "I  think  the  company  made  a  mis- 
take. It  should  have  aciaressed  this  letter  to 
an  undertaker." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Heroine  in  Real  Life. 
Her  nose  was  flat,  her  skin  was  pale, 

Her  voice  was   far  from  low. 
This  might   not  suit   a  current  tale, 

But   it  was  so. 

Her  tresses  had  a  tousled  look, 

Her   eyes  were  muddy   blue. 
This  might  not  sound  well   in  a  book. 

But  it   was  true. 

— Louisville    Courier-Journal. 


Trouble  That  Never  Came. 

Oh,  I  worry  over  this  thing  and  I  worry  over  that, 

But   I    notice    when    the    atmosphere    has   cleared 

That   the  bad    luck   I    had    looked    for  didn't  come 

and  knock  me  fiat, 

And  I  didn't  have  the  trouble  that  I  feared. 

Oh,  I  like  to  start  the  morning  with  an  apprehen- 
sive sigh, 
For  I  find  a  bit  of  worry  to  my  taste. 
But    I    can    not    help    a-thinking    as    the    years    go 
speeding  by, 
That  an  awful  lot  of  worry  goes  to  waste. 

—Pittsburg  Post. 


Song  of  the  Coupon-Clipper. 
I'm  a  gentlemanly   plutocratic  loafer, 
I'm  the  pampered  darling  of  Societee; 
And   so    well    I    love   my    neighbor,    that   I    let   the 
rascal   labor 
Just  as  long  as  he  is  able  to — for  me. 
All  my  work  is  done  by  valet,  butler,  chauffeur, 
Chef    and     housemaid,     clerk — the    whole    un- 
monied   league; 
But    I    sweat    until    I'm    dripping    at    this    blasted 
coupon-clipping; 
Why,   it  simply  overcomes  rue  with   fatigue! 

I'm    a    gentlemanly    plutocratic    loafer, 

And    I    shouldn't    ought    to    have    to    use    my 
brains; 
I     can     stay     at    cards     and     drinking     while     my 
neighbor  does   the  thinking 
How  to   diligently  multiply    my   gains; 
Let  him  burrow  in  the  figures  like  a  gopher, 
Let    him   carry   on    each   bus-i-ness   intrigue; 
Mine    the    weary    lot    of    snipping    dividends,    and 
coupon-clipping, 
And   the   paralyzing  burden   of   fatigue. 

I'm  a  gentlemanly   plutocratic   loafer, 
Quite  a   multi-million-trillion-billionaire; 
While    my    wife    attends    the    functions,    and    my 
lawyer   draws    injunctions 
I  am  seeking  an  existence  free  from  care. 
But,    alas,    the   gold    of    Ormus,    Ind,   and    Ophir 
Must    be    gathered,    through    each     moneyless 
colleague; 
So    my   shears    I   will    be  gripping    for  my   endless 
coupon-clipping; 
I  must  meekly  bear  my  burden  of  fatigue. 
— Clement    Wood,    in    Life. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San    Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Cora  Otis  and  Air.  Oliver 
B.  Wyman  was  solemnized  November  29th  at  the 
First  Unitarian  Church.  Rev.  Caleb  S.  S.  Dutton 
read  the  service.  Miss  Otis  was  attended  by  Miss 
Frederika  Otis  as  maid  of  honor  and  by  Miss 
Ethel  McAllister,  Miss  Cora  Smith,  Miss  Mary 
Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Dorothy  Woodworth,  Miss 
Alejandra  Macondray,  Miss  Gertrude  Cresweli, 
and  Miss  Elena  Eyre  as  bridesmaids.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Markwart  was  the  best  man  and  the  ushers 
were  Mr.  Harold  Ebright,  Dr.  Lovell  Langstroth, 
Mr.  Evan  \V  iiiiams,  Mr.  W-  Russell  Cole,  Mr. 
Barreda  Sherman.  Mr.  Gloucester  Willis,  and  Mr. 
Hanson  Grubb.  The  wedding  reception  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  on 
Broadway.  At  the  bride's  table  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oliver  B.  Wyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Ebright, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Markwart,  Dr.  Lovell  Lang- 
stroth  and  Mrs.  Langstroth,  Miss  Frederika  Otis, 
Miss  Cora  Smith,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macon- 
dray, Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss  Dorothy  \\  ood- 
worth,  Miss  Gertrude  Cresweli,  Miss  Elena  Eyre, 
Miss  Alejandra  Macondray  and  Miss  Etbel  Mc- 
Allister, Mr.  W.  Russeil  Cole,  Mr.  Gloucester 
W  iilis,  Mr.  Evan  \\  iniams,  Mr.  \\  illiam  Golds- 
borough,  Mr.  Thomas  Tnatcner,  Mr.  Hanson 
LiruDo,    and    Mr.    Barreda    Sherman. 

Mrs.  Harry  Sherman  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  JacKson  Street. 

Mrs.  Edward  Erie  Brownell  entertained  at 
luncneon    iniormally    Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  \\  ickham  Havens  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  Friday  evening. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Engs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyier  Hensnaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Keeney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hunt  Proc- 
tor, Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  \\  ilhelm,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  C.  Havens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Wan-.., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L-hallen  Partcer,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
\\  idard   \\  illiamson. 

J  uage  \\  imam  H.  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Hunt  en- 
tertained iniormally  at  ainner  Thursday  evening 
at  taeir  home  on  sacramento  street.  Ineir  guesrs 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  jLJarnaDy  Conrad,  Mrs.  Kancan 
Hunt,  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  and  Mr.  \\  iliiam 
J  acKson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell  gave  a  dinner  re- 
cently at  tne  Hoiei  St.  Francis,  ineir  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  '£.  Marye,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  JrranK  Deering,  Miss  Lay  O  Connor, 
Mr.  ireramand  Keis,  and  -Jir.  Kay  Bauer. 

Mrs.  Kusseil  \V  ilson  entertained  iniormally  al 
dinner  and  bridge  Jrriaay  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baiter  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday  evening. 

Mrs.  Frame  Havens  was  hostess  at  a  musicale 
and  tea  Sunday  aiternoon  at  her  home  in  Pied- 
mont.    The  guest  ot  honor  was  Eady  Hesketh. 

Lolonel  Kicnmond  P.  Davis  and  Airs.  Davis 
were  hosts  within  the  week  at  a  dinner-dance  at 
the  Palace  HoteL  Their  guests  were  Major 
John  Thomas  Geary  and  Mrs.  Geary,  Captain 
J  anus  Moore  and  Mrs.  Moore,  Mrs.  Marina 
Pratt  Donneilan,  Major  Josepn  Wheeler,  Colonel 
John  Hams,    and    Captain  Jonn   Pratt. 

Major-Ceneral  J.  Iraniana  Bed  and  Mrs.  Bell 
were  dinner  hosts  last  Inursday^  at  then-  home 
in  F'ort  Mason.  'i  heir  guests  were  General 
Chanes  G.  treat  and  Mrs.  ireat,  Miss  Catharine 
Treat,  Miss  Margaret  Ireat,  Jiliss  Grace  Butord, 
Captain  Alorris  Cocke,   and  Eieutenant  Arnold. 

Mrs.  Andrew  \\  erner  Eawson  entertained  at  an 
informal  bridge  party  Monday  aiternoon  at  her 
home   on   Green   Street. 

MY.  and  Mrs.  George  Harry  Mendell,  Jr.,  gave 
a  dinner  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue,  their  guests  including  Mrs.  George 
H.  Mendell,  Sr.,  Miss  Louise  Janin,  Mr.  John 
Mendell,  Mr.  Covington  Tanin,  and  Mr.  Adair 
Welcker. 

Mrs.  Winfield  Scott  Davis  gave  a  luncheonlast 
Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Presidio  Terrace  in  honor 
of   her   daughter-in-law,    Mrs.    Kenneth   Davis. 

Mrs.  Berthe  L.  Welch  gave  a  family  dinner  last 
Thursday  night  at  her  home  on  Broderick  Street, 
her  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Fagan,  Miss  Ruth  Lent,  Miss  Frances  Lent,  and 
Mr.  Louis  Welch. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  an  informal  dinner  last 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  gave  a  dinner 
recently  in  honor  of  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Harold  Ward 


Law.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Law,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Miss  Katherine  Red- 
ding, Miss  Florence  Braverman,  Mr.  Walter  Hush, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  McCalib. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  was  hostess  at  lunch- 
eon  last   Tuesday  at  the   Francisca    Club. 

Complimenting  Mrs.  Ross  Kingsbury,  Mrs.  Leo 
Sahm  was  hostess  at  a  bridge-tea  last  Monday  at 
her  Mare  Island  home.  In  the  list  of  guests  were 
Mrs.  Ralph  Pope,  Mrs.  John  Fleming,  Mrs.  John 
M.  EHicott,  Mrs.  Richard  Wuest,  Mrs.  Philip  Sey- 
mour, Mrs.  Paul  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Jones,  Mrs.  George  Trever,  Mrs.  Milton  Carlsen, 
Mrs.  Charles  McReynolds,  Mrs.  Robert  Dawes, 
Mrs.  Milton  Reed,  Mrs.  Elmer  Curtis,  Mrs.  An- 
drew   Drum,    and    Miss    Priscilla    EHicott. 

Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club.  Her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Macondray  Moore,  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Mrs. 
Cuyler  Lee,  Mrs.  George  Whittell,  and  Miss  Au- 
gusta   Foute. 

Major  Clarence  Connor,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Connor  were  dinner  hosts  last  Saturday  evening 
in  their  quarters  at  the  Letterman  General  Hos- 
pital. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  the  luncheon  given  last  Tuesday  by  Miss 
Phyllis  de  Young.  The  other  guests  were  Miss 
Alice  Keeler,  Miss  Amy  Requa,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Baldwin,  Miss  Mary  Boardman,  Miss  Lila  Mc- 
Donald, Miss  Dorothy  Deane,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia, 
Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  and  Miss 
Mildred   Chapman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  dinner 
Sunday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clar- 
ence Breeden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart,  Miss  Marjorie  Jos- 
seiyn,  Mr.  Prescott  Scott,  and  Count  Siegfred 
Raben. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacher  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Saturday  evening  in  compliment  to  their 
niece,   Miss    Sophie  Dinkelspiel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  Hayne  gave  a  dinner  Sat- 
urday evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard, 
Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Splivalo,  Mrs.  Relda  Ford 
Stott,    and   Mr.    C.    M.    Miall. 

The  Misses  Alice  and  Henrietta  Harrison  Smith 
entertained  informally  at  tea  last  Friday  in  com- 
pliment to  Miss  Beatrice  Orena  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mr.  William  F.  Herrin  gave  a  dinner  Wednes- 
day evening  at  his  home  on  Broadway  in  com- 
pliment to  Lady  Thomas  Fennor  Hesketh. 

Mrs.  George  Gibbs  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Steinhart  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  dinner  Sunday  evening  at 
their  home  on  Fillmore  Street.  Their  guests  in- 
cluded Dr.  Sc1  Hyman  and  Mrs.  Hyman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Arnstein,  Mrs.  William  Steinhart, 
Miss  Rose  Steinhart,   and   Dr.  J.    M.   Rubinow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Jordan 
Park. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Allen  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Laguna 
Street- 
Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday 
evening  at  her  home  on  California   Street. 

Lieutenant  Kinchen  Hill  gave  a  dinner-dance 
Saturday  evening  in  compliment  to  Lieutenant 
Emanuel   Lofquist,   U.    S.    N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sprouie  gave  a  ball  Tues- 
day evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in 
compliment  to  Miss  Marie   Louise  Baldwin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad  entertained  in- 
formally at  a  dance  Monday  evening  at  their  home 
on  Divisadero  Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Hunt. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening 
at  her  home  on  Broadway. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  A.  Stow-Fitbian  is  spending  several  days 
in  San  Francisco  from  her  home  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  returned  yesterday  to  her 
home  in  Monterey,  after  a  visit  of  several  days 
at  her  home  on  Clay  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  have  relumed 
to  California,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  returned  Friday  to  her 
home  on  Broadway,  after  having  been  the  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  at  their 
home    in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Devereus  spent  the  week- 


BY  MILES  THE  BEST 


Because  it's  a  re- 
fined gasoline — not 
a  mixture. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 

(California) 


Study  Food  Values 

Food  provided  for  the  family  table  de- 
serves the  careful  thought  of  every  house- 
wife. Do  you  use  thought  when  buying 
baking  powder? 

The  quality  of  cake,  biscuits  and  all 
quickly  raised  flour  foods  depends  largely 
upon  the  kind  of  baking  powder  used. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  is  made  from 
cream  of  tartar  derived  from  grapes.  It  is 
absolutely  pure  and  has  proved  its  excel- 
lence for  making  food  of  finest  quality  and 
wholesomeness  for  generations. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  contains  no  alum 
nor  phosphate. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 

New  York 


end    with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Walter    Hobart    at    their 
home    in   Burlingame. 

Mrs.  T.  Parker  Whitney  and  Mrs.  Whitney 
Wheeler  have  been  spending  several  days  in  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Wyman  have  been 
visiting  in  San  Francisco  for  several  days  from 
their   home   in    Los   Angeles. 

Count  Siegfred  Raben,  who  has  recently  been 
the  guest  of  Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Kohl  at  his 
home  in  Easton,  has  taken  apartments  at  the 
Burlingame  Club. 

Admiral  James  P.  Helm,  U.  S.  X.,  has  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  for  a  visit  of  several  days  and 
is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel   St.   Francis. 

Miss  Marie  Brewer  returned  Monday  to  her 
home  in  Sausalito,  after  a  visit  with  Miss  Helen 
Jones  at  her  home  on  Buchanan   Street, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Gerstle,  who  have  been 
visiting  at  Harvard,  have  returned  to  New  York 
and  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  Walcott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Denman  have  gone  to 
New  York  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Lieutenant  Emanuel  Lofquist  left  yesterday  for 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  he  has  been  assigned  to 
the  U.   S.    S.  Delaware, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne  returned  Monday 
to  their  home  in  the  city,  after  a  visit  in  Merced. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  their  two 
little  daughters  closed  their  home  in  San  Mateo 
Monday  and  are  again  occupying  their  apartments 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  returned  Friday  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  visit  of  several  days  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  ai  their  home  in  Atherton. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  and  Miss  Anne  Peters,  who 
have  been  staying  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  returned 
Wednesday  to  their  home  in   Stockton. 

Miss  Annie  Lowry  of  Sacramento  has  been 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne  at  their 
home  in  Jordan    Park. 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hammond  is  visiting  Brigadier- 
General  James  Parker,  U.  S.  A_,  and  Mrs.  Parker 
at  Fort    Sam  Houston,    Texas. 

Miss  Sally  Havens  returned  Friday  to  Sacred 
Heart  Academy  in  Menlo  Park,  after  having 
passed  the  holidays  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wickham  Havens,  at  their  home  in  Piedmont. 

Miss  Rosita  Nieto  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Los  Angeles,  after  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Mar- 
tin  at  her   home  on   Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Bishop  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Buchanan  Street  from  a  week's 
visit    in    Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt  returned  Friday  to 
their  ranch  near  Chico,  after  a  visit  of  several 
days  in   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Edward  White  have  taken 
a  house  in  Burlingame,  where  they  will  pass  the 
winter    months. 

Miss  Correnah  De  Pue,  Miss  Phyllis  de  Young, 
and  Miss  Cara  Coleman  spent  the  week-end  with 
Miss  Beatrice   Nickel   at  her   ranch  near  Gilroy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering  returned  last 
week  to  their  home  in  Easton,  after  a  brief  visit 
to    Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Gunn  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  San  Rafael  from  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  in 
New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Focke  sailed  Wednesday 
for  their  home  in  Honolulu,  after  an  absence  of 
several  months  in  the  East. 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan  left  Friday  for  Wash- 
ington, where  he  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
winter   season. 

Mr.  Duncan  Hayne  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Agnes  Hayne,  will  pass  the  winter  at  the  Clift 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Jr.,  have  taken  a 
house  on    Russian  Hill   for  the  winter  months 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  are  visiting 
in  New  York,  where  they  are  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Wolcott. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  returned  Satur- 
day from  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan  left  London  with  her 
children  on  November  25th  for  a  long  visit  with 
her  mother,  Mrs.  James  Marvin  Curtis  of  San 
Francisco,    and    with    her    elder    son,    Mr.    C.    D. 


O'Sullivan,  of  Berkeley.  They  will  spend  sonM 
weeks  en  route  in  Connecticut  with  Mr.  William 
L.  Carrigan  and  with  Mrs.  O'SuiHvan's  brother- 
in-law.    Mr.    Paul    Cowles,    of   Chicago. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Bradford  Clifton  are 
receiving  congratulations  upon   the   arrival 
a  daughter. 


There  died  recently  at  Shakertown,  Ken- 
tucky, Sarah  Pennebaker,  who  was  one  of  four 
survivors  of  the  once  famous  colony  of 
Shakers  in  that  community.  The  colony  of 
Shakers  owned  Shakertown  and  vast  farming 
lands  around  it,  their  holdings  estimated  as 
being  worth  more  than  $1,000,000.  Owing  to 
the  advanced  age  of  the  three  survivors,  who, 
it  is  claimed,  are  too  old  and  infirm  to  man- 
age the  large  estate,  efforts  were  recently 
made  to  have  the  property*  revert  to  the  state. 


Citizen — I  see  we  have  ordered  a  new  aero- 
plane for  our  army.  Secretary  of  War — 
Why,  I  thought  we  had  one. — Life. 


COLLEGE  HALL 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women 
students  of  the  University  of  California,  is 
on  the  corner  of  Hearst  and  La  Loma  Aves. 
Application  for  residence  should  be  made 
to  MRS.  DAVIS, 

Head  of  College  Hall. 


De  Carrel 

Vegetable-Herb 

Flesh  Reducer 

Offers  a  permanent 
cure  for  obesity 
without  dieting  or 
the  use  of  internal 
medicine. 

d1  Wakelee's  Pharmacies 

Confidential  service  of  oar  graduate  curse 
ia  the  privacy  of  yonr  home. 


Floral  Gifts  for  Christmas 

From  Producer 
to    Consumer 


WE  GROW  OUR  OWN  PLANTS 

MacRORIE  &  McLAREN 

141  POWELL  STREET 

Telephone  Douglas  4946 
NURSERIES  AT  SAN  MATEO 
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Hotel  St.  Francis 


Men's  Luncheon 

Served    in    Grill 

50  Cents 


Dancing  every  evening, 
except  Sunday,  in  the 
Rose  Room.  Hickman's 
Orchestra. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  firm  7  to  1 

Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 
Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIFCES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Directoi 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  cover 
Also  a  la  Carte 


Holiday 
Excursions ! 


Reduced  Round  Trip  Fares 

Between  All  Points  in  California  for 

Christmas 

AND 

New  Year's 


SUGGESTIONS: 

BETWEEN 

San  Francisco 

AND 

Los  Angeles $18.60 

Sacramento 3.35 

Fresno 7.60 

Truckee 9.30 

(Winter  Carnival  Opens 
Christmas  Day) 

r  i    r,  ,     \  Christmas,  Dec.  23.  24.  25 
Sale  Dates  j  New  Year.s_  Dk  30  3,  Jm_  , 

Return  Limityan.  2  (both) 

Corresponding   Reductions   Between 

All  Other  Points  on  Southern 

Pacific  Lines  in  California 


Oil  Burning  Locomotives;  No  Cinders;  No 
Annoying    Smoke ;     Steam    Heated    Cars 

ASK  AGENT 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Write  for  folder  on  the  "  Apache 
Trail  of  Arizona" 


THE  CITY   IN   GENERAL. 

Superior  Judge  J.  J.  Van  Nostrand  has 
signed  judgment  for  cancellation  of  a  ten- 
year  lease  on  the  Cort  Theatre  and  the  resti- 
tution of  the  property  to  its  owners,  the  Madi- 
son Realty  Company,  after  John  Cort,  lessee 
of  the  property,  had  defaulted  in  the  Madison 
Company's  suit  to  recover  $  1 2, 583.35  back 
rent.  Under  the  terms  of  the  judgment,  Cort 
is  given  five  days  in  which  to  surrender  the 
property  or  make  other  arrangements  satis- 
factory to  the  owners. 


The  death  is  announced  of  William  Greer 
Harrison  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  on  December 
3d  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  He  had  been 
elected  twenty-one  times  as  president  of  the 
Olympic  Club  and  he  occupied  that  position 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  deceased  was 
born  in  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  but  had 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  America.  He  was 
the  father  of  five  children,  Emily  G.  Harrison, 
Mary  L.  Walkington,  J.  Hunter  Harrison, 
Elsie  Douglas  Walkington,  and  Ethel  G.  Har- 
rison. His  wife,  Margaret  G.  Harrison,  is 
dead.  

The  death  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Josephine 
Phelps  of  San  Carlos,  widow  of  Timothy  Guy 
Phelps,  at  the  Florence  N.  Ward  Sanatorium 
on  Bush  Street,  after  a  comparatively  short 
illness.  Mrs.  Phelps  was  a  former  president 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Pioneers' 
Society*,  a  director  of  the  Forum  Club,  and 
honorary  member  of  the  women's  board  of  the 
Exposition  and  an  active  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Club,  the  Redwood  City  Women's  Club, 
and  the  Salon.  She  is  survived  by  four  sis- 
ters. Mrs.  George  Tripp  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Lord  of  San  Carlos,  and  Mrs.  Amanda 
Swasey  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Schroeder  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  two  brothers,  Edward  and  Alfred  Mc- 
Lean, both  of  San  Francisco,  and  several 
nieces  and  nephews. 


News  has  been  received  in  San  Francisco 
from  Amsterdam  to  the  effect  that  a  new 
bank  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000  and  to  be 
known  as  the  Bank  of  Holland  is  about  to  be 
established  in  this  city. 


The  death  is  announced  of  James  T.  Hamil- 
ton, for  thirty  years  principal  of  the  Lincoln 
^chool.  Hamilton  was  a  native  of  Ohio  ana 
was  seventy-eight  years  old.  He  came  to 
California  in  1870  and  became  principal  of  the 
Lincoln  School  four  years  later.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  two  children,  James  G.  Hamilton  of 
San  Francisco  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Grisby  of  Los 
Angeles. 


Hughes- Wismer  Recital. 
The  third  of  the  Hughes-Wismer  Sonata 
Recitals  will  be  given  at  the  Sorosis  Club  Hall 
on  Thursday  evening,  December  14th,  at  8  :20 
p.  m.  Among  the  items  on  the  programme 
are: 

Sonata  in  E  major  (violin  and  piano) 

Gaetano  Pugnani    (1731-1798) 

(First  time   in    San    Francisco) 

Suite  in  A  minor  (violin  and  piano) 

Chr.    Sinding    (1856) 

Mrs.    Hughes   and   Hother    Wismer 

Duet  in  E  minor,  op.  13   (violin  and  viola) 

L.    Spolir    (1784-1859) 

(First  time   in    San   Francisco) 
Messrs.    Martonne    and    Wismer 
Sonata  in  G  major,  op.  78   (violin  and  piano)... 

J.  Brahms    (1833-1S97) 

Mrs.    Hughes   and    Hother    Wismer 

Four    vocal    selections    will    be    contributed 
by  Mrs.  Nicholls. 


The  Loring  Club  Christmas  Concert. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December  12th,  at 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  the  Loring  Club 
will  present  a  very  attractive  programme  foi 
the  second  concert  of  the  season. 

This  being  the  Christmas  concert,  the  club 
will  sing  a  number  of  time-honored  carols, 
such  as  "The  Boar's  Head  Carol"  and  "What 
Child  Is  This?" 

Bossi's  "Quiete  Meridiana  Nell'  Alpe,"  for 
men's  voices  and  strings,  and  Horatio 
Parker's  setting  of  Arthur  Detmer's  ode, 
"Spirit  of  Beauty,"  for  chorus  of  men's  voices 
with  strings  and  piano,  of  themselves  give 
importance  to  the  programme,  which  includes 
such  contrasting  and  infrequently  heard 
music  for  men's  voices  as  old  Henry  Carey's 
"Cato's  Advice"  and  four  characteristic  songs 
of  Finland. 

The  club  will  have  the  assistance  of  Mme. 
Lorna  Lachmund,  soprano,  who  will  be  heard 
with  the  chorus  in  Adolphe  Adam's  ever- 
fresh  "Cantique  de  Noel,"  as  well  as  in 
groups  of  songs. 

Gino  Severi  will  be  the  principal  violin, 
Frederick  Maurer  the  pianist,  and  the  concert 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Wallace  A. 
Sabin. 


Exhibition  at  the  Winter  Garden. 
Tonight — Saturday — at  the  Winter  Garden 
the  chief  attraction  will  be  the  exhibition  by 
Harley  Davidson,  said  to  be  the  world's  great- 
est ice-skater,  and  Ray  Collins,  Australia's 
greatest  woman  skater.  On  Tuesday  night  the 
Pacifies  will  meet  the  Olympic  Club  hockey 
team.  General  skating  lessons  are  $1  an  hour 
— half-hour,  50  cents. 


Going  Home  for  Christmas. 
He  little  knew  the  sorrow  that   was  in  his  vacant 

chair. 
He  never  guessed  they'd   miss  him,  or  he'd  surely 

have  been  there- 
He  couldn't  see  his  mother  or  the  lump  that  filled 

her  throat. 
Or    the   tears    that    started    falling    as   she    read    his 

hasty  note; 
And    he   couldn't   see    his    father,    sitting    sorrowful 

and  dumb. 
Or  he  never  would    have  written    that   he   thought 

he  couldn't  come. 

He  little  knew  the  gladness  that  his  presence  would 
have  made, 

And  the  joy  it  would  have  given,  or  he  never 
would  have  stayed. 

He  didn't  know  how  hungry  had  the  little  mother 
grown 

Once  again  to  see  her  baby  and  to  claim  him  for 
her    own. 

He  didn't  guess  the  meaning  of  his  visit  Christ- 
mas Day 

Or  he  never  would  have  written  that  he  couldn't 
get    away. 

He    couldn't    see    the    fading    of    the    cheeks    that 

once    were   pink, 
And  the   silver  in   the  tresses;    and  he  didn't  stop 

to   think 
How     the     years    are    passing     swiftly,     and    next 

Christmas  it  might  be 
There  would  be  no   home  to   visit  and   no  mother 

dear  to  see. 
He    didn't    think   about    it — I'll    not    say    he   didn't 

care. 
He  was  heedless  and  forgetful  or  he'd  surely  have 

been   there. 

Are    you    going    home    for    Christmas?      Have    you 

written    you'll    be    there  ? 
Going   home  to    kiss  the  mother  and   to   show   her 

that   you    care  ? 
Going  home  to  greet  the  father  in  a  way  to  make 

him    glad? 
If   you're    not    I    hope   there'll    never  come   a  time 

you'll   wish   you   had. 
Just    sit    down    and    write    a    letter — it    will    make 

their  heartstrings   hum 
With    a    tune    of    perfect    gladness — if    you'll    tell 

them  that  you'll  come. 
— From   "A   Heap  o'   Livin',"   by  Edgar  A.   Guest. 

Publislied    by    the    Rcilly    &   Britton    Company. 


Percy  Aldridge  Grainger  in  Berkeley. 
The  Berkeley  Musical  Association  will  give 
the  second  concert  of  its  seventh  season  on 
Tuesday  evening,  December  12th,  at  8:15,  in 
the  Harmon  Gymnasium.  The  artist  will  be 
Mr.  Percy  Aldridge  Grainger,  composer- 
pianist.  The  doors  will  be  open  at  8  p.  m., 
instead  of  7:45.  The  concert  is  to  begin  at 
8:15  o'clock;  after  that  time  the  doors  will 
be  opened  only  between  the  numbers  on  the 
programme. 


Hotel 

fcsAi^eks 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 


jg«-       Logical 
yf         headquarters  for 
flan  Franciscans 

VERNON  GOODWIN 

Vice-Pro  and  M- rasing  Director 


Russian  Ballet  for  New  Year's  Week. 
The  Diaghileff  Ballet  Russe,  which  capti- 
vated all  the  European  capitals  before  the 
war  broke  out,  returned  to  New  York,  where 
they  have  but  recently  fulnlled  a  record- 
breaking  engagement,  the  third  within  the 
year,  and  are  now  making  a  cross-continental 


trip,  visiting  the  principal  centres  of  art  and 
culture  in  America.  Their  itinerary  calls  for 
six  performances  in  San  Francisco,  starting 
on  Tuesday  night,  January  2,  1917,  and  the 
performances  will  be  given  on  the  spacious 
stage  of  the  Valencia  Theatre  under  the  local 
direction  of  Will  L.  Greenbaum.  Waslav  Ni- 
jinsky,  the  Russian  premier,  will  accompany 
the  dancers  in  the  dual  capacity  of  artistic 
director  and  premier,  and  will  appear  in  many 
of  the  ballets,  one  of  which,  "Till  Eulen- 
spiegel,"  from  the  German  folk-story,  he  re- 
cently produced  in  New  York. 

In  round  numbers,  two  hundred  people  are 
directly  identified  with  the  assembly  of 
dancers,  musicians,  and  operating  forces,  and 
a  special  train  of  twelve  cars  is  requisitioned 
to  transport  the  participants  and  the  decora- 
tions, scenery,  and  costumes,  the  designs  and 
paintings  of  Leon  Bakst. 

A  dozen  or  more  ballets  will  be  given  dur- 
ing the  stay  in  San  Francisco.  They  are  the 
musical  works,  choreography,  and  dramatic 
works  of  Rimsky-Korsakow,  Tschaikowsky, 
Debussy,  Liszt,  Richard  Strauss,  Schumann, 
Nijinsky,  Bolm,  and  other  master  workers  in 
the  diversified  fields  of  art.  The  ballets  as 
they  will  be  given  here  will  be  "Till  Eulen- 
spiegel,"  "Scheherazade,"  "Prince  Igor,"  "Les 
Sylphides,"  "L'Apres  midid  d'un  Faune," 
Schumann's  "Carnaval,"  "Sadko,"  "Cleo- 
patre,"  "The  Spectre  of  the  Rose,"  "Thamar," 
"La  Princess  Enchantee,"  and  "Papillons." 

Waslav  Nijinsky  is  in  all  probability  the 
greatest  male  aesthetic  dancer  of  modern 
times.  Adolf  Bolm  is  an  inimitable  mimic 
and  pantomimist.  Others  whose  art  is  well 
known  are  Lydia  Lopokova,  Flore  Ravelles, 
Mmes.  Frohman,  Pflantz,  Sokolova,  Wessi- 
lewska,  and  Mile.  Specizewa.  The  latter,  it  is 
said,  has  only  appeared  in  the  Imperial  Ballet 
when  the  Czar  was  present. 


"Brown  is  a  good  mixer."     "Drinks,   meta- 
phors, or  socially?" — Judge. 


Get  Your  Gifts 


at 


Select  Your  Man"s  Smok:ng  Jacket,  Bath  Robe 

and  Dressing  Gown  Now. 

Over  3,000  to  choose  from 

SMOKING  JACKETS 

At  $5,  $6.50,  $7.50,  $10,  $12.50,  $15 

DRESSING  GOWNS 

At  $5,  $6.50,  $7.50, 
$10,  $15 

BA  TH  ROBES 

$3.50,  $5,  $6.50  and  up 

If  we  had  not  contracted  for 
them  many  months  ago  such 
values  wou'd  have  been  impos- 
sible— they  are  really  won- 
derful. 

Large  as  our  stock  is,  it  will 
pav  you  to  select  NOW,  while 
your  choice  is  practically  un- 
limited. 


3WB 


Three  Stores  at 
Your  Service 


rod 


"The    Gift    Centers" 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND  BERKELEY 


400 
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THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY       OMAHA 

AND  OTHER  POINTS  EAST 
via 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2  TRAINS  DAILY 

The  Scenic  Limited 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  9:15  a.  m. 
and 

The  Pacific  Express 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:15  p.m. 

Dining  Cars  Observation  Cars 

Service  and  Scenery  Unsurpassed 

Steel  Equipment 
Electric  Lights         Electric  Fans 

UNION  DEPOTS 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Something  broke  about  that  automobile 
of  yours?"  "Yes,  when  I'm  around." — Bos- 
ton   Tratiscript. 

"How's  business,  old  man?  Been  making 
anything  lately  ?"  "Yes— an  assignment."— 
Buffalo   Courier. 

Chubbs — Have  you  heard  Brown's  latest 
joke?  Dubbe — Yes,  it's  rather  worse  than  the 
other   one  he   had. — Judge. 

Miss  CuIcha'iV — Do  you  like  the  passing  of 
Arthur?  Mr.  Chump — I'm  not  up  on  football. 
What  team  is  he  on? — Princeton  Tiger. 

Professor  (in  mathematics) — And  now  we 
get  x  equals  0.  Freshman — Gee !  all  that 
work  for  nothing. — New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune. 

"Is  your  motor-car  a  self-starter?"  "No," 
replied  Mr.  Chuggins.  "I  have  to  crank  it  up. 
But  it's  a  self-stopper,  all  right." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

Wife — That  girl  in  the  opposite  flat  is  quite 
a  promising  singer.  Hub — Well,  get  her  to 
promise  that  she  won't  sing  any  more. — Bos- 
ton  Transcript. 

Banker — I  stole  but  $10,000  and  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  steal  a  million.  Lawyer — But 
you  didn't.  And  $10,000  is  a  state's  prison 
offense. — Tozcn   Topics. 

Judge — You  can  take  your  choice,  ten  dol- 
lars or  ten  days.  Prisoner  (still  in  a  foggy 
condition) — I'll  (hie)  take  the  money,  y'r 
honor. — Boston  Transcript. 

Teacher — Have  you  ever  forgiven  an 
enemy?  Tommy — Yes'm.  Once.  Teacher — 
What  noble  sentiment  prompted  you  to  do  it  ? 
Tommy — He  was  bigger'n  me. — Puck. 

"1    hear    that    Billetts    was    just    driven    to 

drink."  "How  was  that  ?  In  a  fit  of  tempta- 
tion or  pique  ?"  "No ;  in  his  automobile  to 
a  champagne  party." — Baltimore  American. 

She — Do  you  think  it  will  be  all  right  for 
us  after  we  are  married  to  settle  a  couple  of 
squares  away  from  my  family?  He — I  was 
going  to  say  a  couple  of  states. — Dallas  News. 

Guest — Good  gracious,  waiter !  Nine  and 
nine  make  eighteen,  not  nineteen !  Waiter — 
Ah,  but  monsieur  must  remember  that  every- 
thing has  been  augmented  by  the  war. — 
Southern    Woman's  Magazine. 

Binks — Shafer,  do  you  know  that  woman 
across     the     street  ?      Shafer — She     certainly 
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Has  come  to  mean  the  day  of 
days  among  Christians,  and  a 
time  of  giving.  This  year  a 
practical  gift  would  be  a  safe 
deposit  box  for  a  year  to  some 
one  dear  to  you. 

As  little  as  $4  a  year  at  the 
Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


looks  familiar.  Let  me  see.  It's  my  wife's 
new  dress,  my  daughter's  hat  and  my  mother- 
in-law's  parasol — sure  !  It's  our  cook. — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"Henry,  how  much  did  you  give  that  girl 
in  the  cloakroom  ?"  "Only  a  dime,  my  dear." 
"I  don't  believe  it.  I've  never  seen  one  of 
those  odious  creatures  smile  the  way  she  did 
for  less  than  a  quarter." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Willis — What  system  do  these  military 
aeroplanes  work  on  ?  Gillis — One  person 
runs  the  machine,  and  the  other  is  just  an 
observer,  but  both  of  them  fight.  Willis — I 
see;   just  like  being  married. — Toledo  Blade. 

"I  am  sure.  Maggie."  said  the  mildly  crit- 
ical mother-in-law,  "that  any  woman  ought  to 


be  satisfied  with  what  John  says  he  gives 
you."  "So  would  I  be  with  what  he  says  he? 
gives  me,"  snapped  Maggie. — New  York  Sun. 
"D'ye  think  the  fighting'll  be  over  this 
year,  Mrs.  Brackett  ?"  "Well,  I  do  an'  I 
don't,  as  the  savin'  is.  My  ole  Bill's  a  glut- 
ton when*  'e  starts,  an*  'eTl  take  some  stoppin' 
now  'e's  got  the  law  on  'is  side  for  onst," — 
London  Punch. 

"Yes,  Henry  and  I  certainly  possess  similar' 
tastes !"  exclaimed  the  adoring  bride.  "We 
are  surely  interested  in  the  same  things." 
"Yes,"  agreed  Henry's  mother-in-law  grimly, 
"you  certainly  are.  You  care  more  for  dear 
Henry  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  and  so 
does  he." — Buffalo  Courier. 
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Germany's  Peace  Proposal. 

There  are  several  possible  interpretations  of  the 
peace  proposal  of  the  German  chancellor.  (1)  It 
may  be  a  tender  in  sincerity  and  good  faith ;  but  if  it  is 
fijis,  it  is  another  reflection  of  a  species  of  arrogance 
which  at  other  times  since  the  war  began  has  marked 
the  German  mind.  (2)  It  may  be  a  calculated  bid  for 
the  sympathies  of  the  world,  sadly  alienated  by  incidents 
Df  the  war,  among  them  the  recent  deportation  of  Bel- 
gians from  their  own  country  for  a  service  of  practical 
slavery  in  that  part  of  France  now  held  in  military  pos- 
session by  Germany.  (3)  It  may  be  regarded  as  an 
invitation  to  talk  matters  over,  and  as  such  it  may  be 
said  to  come  with  a  certain  justification  from  a  source 
whose  recent  successes  have  placed  it  in  a  position  to 
suggest  peace  without  humiliating  confessions.  (4)  It 
may  be  a  bid  for  peace  on  the  part  of  a  country  which 
finds  itself  unable  further  to  prosecute  a  ruinous  war. 
In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  victors 
are  rarely  the  initiators  of  peace  conferences. 

Peace  on  the  terms  implied  in  the  chancellor's  pro- 
nouncement would,  it  hardly  needs  be  said,  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Germany.  And,  since  the  Allied  countries 
ire  still  going  strong  it  is  not  thinkable  that  they  will  ac- 


cept. England  went  into  the  war  nominally  to  defend 
Belgium,  actually  to  break  down  the  threatening  powers 
and  pretensions  of  Germany.  France  entered  the  war 
to  protect  her  territories  and  to  regain  her  lost 
provinces.  Italy  is  fighting  to  recover  the  purely 
Italian  provinces  held  under  Austrian  control.  Russia 
is  in  the  war  to  gain  through  Constantinople  access  to 
the  seas.  The  minor  countries  involved  with  the  Allies 
have  similar  definite  motives.  None  of  these  purposes 
has  as  yet  been  attained,  which  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Allied  countries 
should  cease  fighting  if  they  still  have  the  spirit  and  the 
powers  under  which  they  began.  And  since  there  are 
no  signs  of  exhaustion,  they  may  be  expected  to  go  on 
until  at  least  some  part  of  their  original  aims  shall  be 
achieved. 

Germany's  suggestion  of  peace  is  proffered  after  the 
manner  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  conscious  victor,  whereas 
in  fact  she  is  not  a  victor  nor  likely  to  be.  That  her 
offer,  under  the  suggested  conditions,  will  be  declined, 
goes  without  saying.  But  however  it  may  be  inter- 
preted, there  is  in  it  confession  of  weariness  of  war 
— a  state  of  mind  which  all  the  nations  involved,  no 
doubt,  cordially  share.  When  combatants  are  thus 
minded  there  is  hope  of  mutual  accommodation.  The 
first  step  has  been  taken.  It  will  not  directly  termi- 
nate the  war,  but  it  will,  in  all  likelihood,  tend  to  that 
end.  . 

Mr.  Rowell's  Latest  Explanation. 
The  effort  of  Chairman  Rowell  to  justify  himself 
and  Governor  Johnson  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
crepancy between  Hughes'  and  Johnson's  votes  in 
the  California  election  has  stirred  up  a  somewhat 
heated  controversy  in  Xew  York.  Other  explanations 
having  failed  to  convince,  Mr.  Rowell  now  charges 
that  loss  of  the  California  electoral  vote  to  Hughes 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, who  spent  a  few  days  here  last  August.  Mr. 
Rowell  makes  this  charge  definite  in  a  statement  to 
the  New  York  Tribune  of  last  Sunday.  Monday's  Xew 
York  papers  print  a  statement  in  rebuttal  by  Dr.  Sut- 
ler.    He  says: 

I  must  admire  Mr.  Rowell's  effrontery  in  charging  that  the 
loss  of  California's  vote  was  due  to  my  influence.  There  is 
not  one  word  of  truth  in  his  statement.  Having  been  caught 
by  public  opinion  with  the  goods  on  his  person,  he  cries 
"Stop  thief !"  at  the  first  respectable  man  he  sees  walking 
down  the  street.  The  one  overmastering  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Rowell,  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee, conducted  the  campaign  in  California.  He  had  $25,000 
turned  over  to  him  by  Mr.  Crocker  and  he  had  the  cordial 
support  of  Mr.  Crocker,  Mr.  Keesling,  and  all  the  regular 
Republicans.  He  produced  a  majority  of  nearly  300,000  for 
his  friend  Governor  Johnson  for  senator  and  a  minority  of 
more  than  3000  for  his  friend,  Governor  Hughes,  for  Presi- 
dent. His  own  city  and  county  gave  large  majorities  for 
both  Wilson  and  Johnson.  Mr.  Rowell  now  attributes  all 
this  to  a  casual  traveler,  who  left  the  state  on  August  14th, 
several  days  before  Governor  Hughes  came  into  it  and  two 
weeks  before  the  senatorial  primary  was  held.  This  is  the 
sixth  or  seventh  separate  explanation  that  Governor  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Rowell  have  offered  of  the  result  in  California,  and 
it  is  the  funniest. 

Very  definitely  Dr.  Butler  has  the  better  of  the 
case.  The  mere  facts  are  overwhelming.  Rowell  and 
Johnson  had  complete  official  charge  of  the  Republican 
campaign  in  California.  They  had  sufficient  money 
for  all  legitimate  purposes  and  they  were  in  full  pos- 
session of  a  political  "machine"  of  unequaled  efficiency 
and  precision.  Their  ability  to  influence  voters  is 
definitely  illustrated  in  Governor  Johnson's  majority  of 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand.  Likewise  their  ability 
to  influence  voters  the  other  way  about  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  presidential  candidate. 
Mr.  Wilson,  was  successful  by  a  majority  of  something 
more  than  three  thousand.  The  figures,  we  repeat,  tell 
the  story:  and  it  is  a  story  of  manifest  double-dealing. 


How  it  looks  away  from  home  is  told  in  a  paragraph 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  December.  Speak- 
ing of  California,  Colonel  Harvey  says: 

With  the  column  upon  column  of  conflicting  affirmations 
and  denials  of  the  two  Old  Guard  and  Progressiz-e  committee- 
men we  need  hardly  concern  ourselves.  Nor  can  we  regard 
as  of  vital  importance,  in  a  great  national  contest,  the  point 
of  etiquette  as  between  nominees.  Three  hundred  thousand 
majority  for  Hiram  Johnson  for  senator  and  less  than 
none  for  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Hiram  Johnson's  avowed  candi- 
date for  President!  That  is  the  one  overpowering  fact  which 
dwarfs  all  explanations,  whether  of  jealous  Progressivism  or 
of  petty  pique,  and  which  will  hardly  be  forgotten  when  the 
triumphant  idol  of  California  shall  seek  in  Washington  asso- 
ciation  with   honorable   men. 


Our  "Gentleman's  Agreement"  with  Japan. 

For  nearly  a  decade  there  has  been  in  effective  ope- 
ration between  the  United  States  and  Japan  an  under- 
standing known  diplomatically  as  a  "gentleman's  agree- 
ment." In  effect  this  agreement  is  a  promise  on  the 
part  of  Japan  to  restrict  emigration  of  laborers  to  the 
American  mainland.  Hawaii  being  excepted  by  mutual 
consent.  There  has  been  no  complaint  of  bad  faith  in 
the  carrying  out  of  this  arrangement.  Emigration  of 
Japanese  laborers  was  promptly  stopped  by  it,  the  re- 
striction being  as  positive  and  effective  as  if  the 
"gentleman's  agreement"  were  a  matter  of  definite 
treaty  or  of  restrictive  law. 

The  purpose  back  of  the  gentleman's  agreement  was 
a  double  one.  First  it  was  designed  to  stop  an  agita- 
tion on  the  part  of  an  element  in  the  United  States 
which  objects  to  Oriental  competition  in  labor.  Its 
second  intent  was  to  avoid  a  definite  affront  to  Japan. 
The  government  of  that  country,  while  entirely  willing 
to  estop  emigration  to  America,  would  have  been 
grievously  wounded  in  its  sensibilities  if  its  subjects 
had  been  debarred  from  entrance  into  the  United  States 
by  arbitrary  legislation  similar  to  that  which  prevents 
the  incoming  of  Chinese. 

It  would  seem  that  an  arrangement  which  has 
worked  well  all  round  and  which  through  process  of 
time  has  hardened  into  fixed  tradition  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed.  It  would  seem  that  the  politicians  in  Con- 
gress should  be  glad  to  let  well  enough  alone.  But 
your  politician  is  a  creature  of  amazing  vices,  and 
first  among  them  these  days  is  a  supine  eagerness  to 
prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  politico-labor.  In  this 
spirit  it  has  been  proposed  to  write  the  gentleman's 
agreement  with  Japan  into  statute  law. 

Japan  objects.  And  upon  grounds  entirely  reason- 
able. To  incorporate  the  gentleman's  agreement  into 
a  law  would  accomplish  nothing  practical  and  it  would 
be  an  affront  doubly  grievous  as  implying  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Japanese  race  and  lack  of  faith  in  the 
pledges  of  the  Japanese  government — pledges  whose 
validity  have  been  honorably  maintained.  A  gentle- 
man's agreement  ceases  to  be  a  gentleman's  agreement 
when  it  is  transformed  into  a  definite  law. 

Earlier  in  our  political  history  it  was  part  of  the 
stock  in  trade  of  every  cheap  politician  to  play  upon 
the  inherited  prejudices  of  our  people  by  a  process 
known  as  twisting  the  lion's  tail.  Whoever  could  talk 
loudest,  most  resentfully,  and  most  vulgarly  against 
everything  and  anything  British  had  a  political  advan- 
tage over  everybody  else.  Time  and  growth  of  inter- 
national amity  has  cured  that  particular  frenzy.  The 
British-baiter  is  no  longer  with  us.  Then  there  came, 
particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  furious  hater  of 
anything  and  everything  Chinese.  There  followed, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  enactment  of  the  Chinese  re- 
striction law,  and  in  time  that  particular  bit  of  political 
jugglery  lost  its  potency.  The  latest  stunt  in  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  politician's  bag  of  tricks  is  hostility 
Japanese.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  real  confl: 
interest,  not  that  anybody  is  suffering  or  in 
expectancy  of  suffering  through  the  presence  her 
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Japanese.  It  is  because  hostility  to  everything  Jap- 
anese is  good  political  stock-in-trade.  Hence  the  pro- 
posal now  on  at  Washington  to  slap  Japan  in  the  face 
by  making  a  law  where  no  law  is  needed  to  effect  the 
result  professedly  desired. 


Villa's  Latest  Outburst. 
Those  who  question  the  authenticity  of  General 
Villa's  manifesto  against  the  "barbarians  of  the  north" 
on  the  theory  that  he  is  an  illiterate  are  wasting  time. 
As  a  matter  of  course  Villa  has  capable  men  in  his 
retinue,  and  one  of  these  no  doubt  did  the  actual 
writing  of  the  paper  which  bears  Villa's  name.  But 
the  document  is  precisely  what  Villa  might  have 
been  expected  to  put  forth,  being  marked  throughout 
by  his  extravagant  mental  habit  and  his  known  malice 
toward  all  things  American.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  question  its  genuineness. 

The  raid  upon  Columbus  several  months  back  was 
designed  to  irritate  the  United  States  government  to 
the  point  of  resentment  and  reprisal;  and  this  new 
manifesto  is  a  logical  follow-up  of  that  performance. 
Villa's  calculation  no  doubt  is  to  sting  the  United  States 
into  a  passion  of  resentment.  It  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  motive.  The  most  active  sentiment  in 
Mexico  is  that  of  hatred  of  the  United  States.  If 
we  should  actively  cooperate  with  Carranza  the  first 
effect  would  be  to  destroy  him  in  his  own  country. 
Even  as  a  quasi-friend  of  the  United  States  he  has  lost 
standing  with  the  Mexican  people.  As  an  open  partner 
in  aggressive  operations  he  would  speedily  be  re- 
pudiated and  driven  from  the  country.  The  very  forces 
which  now  support  Carranza's  authority,  in  so  far  as  it 
exists,  would  naturally  turn  to  Villa,  the  "patriot"  and 
enemy  of  the  "barbarians  of  the  north."  The  surest 
and  speediest  way  of  turning  Mexico  actively  against 
Carranza  would  be  to  associate  him  with  American 
operations,  and  Villa  knows  this  as  well  or  perhaps 
better  than  anybody  else.  Upon  the  basis  of  this 
knowledge  he  dares  the  risk  of  creating  a  situation 
which  immediately  at  least  will  redound  to  his  own 
advantage. 

Villa  no  doubt  shares  the  universal  opinion  in 
Mexico  which  stigmatizes  the  United  States  govern- 
ment as  cowardly  and  impotent.  And  there  is  reason 
in  support  of  this  sentiment.  Did  not  the  Washing- 
ton government  half  a  year  ago  send  an  army 
into  Mexico  to  get  him — Villa?  Did  not  that  army 
march  several  hundred  miles  into  the  country,  only  to 
remain  there  inactive — its  hands  tied  and  its  guns 
muzzled  by  orders  from  Washington?  Has  not  Villa, 
right  in  the  face  of  this  army  professedly  sent  to  cap- 
ture and  destroy  him,  carried  on  a  desultory  but  suc- 
cessful campaign  with  an  inferior  force — and  with 
impunity?  Regarding  the  situation  from  the  Mexican 
point  of  view,  is  it  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  government  is  either  impotent  or  afraid 
or  both?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Villa  is  merely 
an  ignorant  opportunist,  that  he  reasons,  not  in  con- 
sideration of  the  ultimate  resources  of  the  United 
States,  but  only  with  respect  to  events  as  they  have 
unfolded  themselves  in  connection  with  Mexico,  and 
particularly  in  pursuit — if  the  word  is  allowable — of 
himself. 

The  Washington  government  will  make  another 
grievous  mistake  if  it  permits  itself  under  the  irrita- 
tions of  Villa  to  cooperate  actively  with  Carranza. 
Carranza  himself  has  no  powers.  Such  position  as  he 
has  comes  wholly  from  his  command  of  military  forces 
under  support  of  the  United  States;  and  the  very  hour 
that  he  enters  into  open  alliance  with  the  Washington 
government  his  military  backing  will  turn  from  him. 
If  in  the  meantime  Carranza  shall  be  supplied  with 
munitions,  they  will  ultimately  be  turned  against 
the  United  States.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  guns 
with  which  our  people,  including  officers  and  men  of 
the  United  States  Army,  have  been  slaughtered  in 
Mexico  during  the  past  year  were  sent  over  the  border 
under  permission  and  promotion  of  the  Washington 
government. 

It  will  be  a  capital  blunder  for  the  United  States 
to  enter  into  a  partnership  with  any  of  the  Mexican 
factions.  If  we  are  to  go  into  Mexico— and  go  we  must 
sooner  or  later— it  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  im 
1  -nig  upon  the  country  conditions  tending  to  ordei 
i  .1  peace.  We  should  go  entirely  free  from  any 
arrangement  tending  to  the  advantage  of  any  one  of  the 


revolutionary  cut-throats  who  now  for  four  years  have 
been  playing  havoc  throughout  the  country. 

There  are  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  millions  of  people 
in  Mexico:  and  of  this  number  not  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  are  or  have  been  in  arms.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  want  peace,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  pursue  the  avocations  of  peace  and  so  pro- 
mote and  conserve  their  individual  welfare.  Mexico  is 
indeed  torn  with  dissensions  and  broken  by  revolu- 
tionary operations.  But  relatively  speaking  only  a  few 
are  involved  directly  in  this  movement. 

A  peace  brought  about  by  American  support  of  Car- 
ranza or  any  other  factional  leader  would  be  merely 
a  truce.  However  it  might  for  the  moment  quell  dis- 
order, it  would  leave  uncured  the  distempers  which  are 
filling  the  country  with  poverty  and  woe. 


The  Survey  Report — Finance. 
The  last  issue  of  the  Argonaut  contained  a  general 
and  cursory  survey  of  the  report  prepared  for  the  San 
Francisco  Real  Estate  Board  by  the  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research  of  New  York.  It  was  impossible  to  do 
more  than  summarize  in  the  briefest  way  a  document 
of  such  magnitude.  It  is  now  proposed  to  look  a  little 
more  fully  at  some  few  of  its  main  divisions  in  the  hope 
of  arousing  a  general  interest  that  shall  give  force  to 
its  recommendations.  A  very  large  sum  of  money  can 
be  saved  annually,  says  the  report,  and  this  becomes 
particularly  evident  as  we  examine  the  section  devoted 
to  finance  and  the  almost  innumerable  ways  in  which 
money  is  wasted  and  sources  of  possible  revenue  neg- 
lected. 

For  example,  why  should  San  Francisco  exact  a 
lower  saloon  license  fee  than  almost  any  other  large 
city  in  the  country.  Of  the  nineteen  cities  having  a 
population  of  over  300,000,  fifteen  collect  a  higher  an- 
nual license  rate  than  does  San  Francisco,  three  col- 
lect the  same  rate,  and  only  one  collects  a  lower  rate. 
The  annual  license  rate  in  San  Francisco  is  $500.  In 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and  Min- 
neapolis it  is  $1000.  In  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  it 
is  $1100,  in  Boston  it  is  $1200,  and  in  Los  Angeles  it 
is  $2100.  That  San  Francisco  should  have  a  saloon 
for  each  218  people,  a  proportion  not  attained  by  any 
other  city  in  the  country  except  Milwaukee,  is  perhaps 
a  matter  of  morals  rather  than  money,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  higher  license  rate  would  not  only  extin- 
guish many  of  these  saloons,  and  the  least  reputable 
among  them,  but  it  would  bring  in  a  large  addi- 
tional revenue.  Here,  very  decidedly,  is  one  of  the 
things  that  ought  to  be  done.  Indeed  the  whole  matter 
of  licenses  is  chaotic  and  illogical  to  the  last  degree. 
They  are  unjustly  imposed  and  wastefully  collected. 
The  city  budget,  says  the  report,  should  be  com- 
pletely and  drastically  reformed.  Each  department  is 
now  allowed  to  "follow  its  own  fancy."  Unexplained 
estimates  are  submitted  without  comparative  data  or 
facts,  and  they  are  little  more  than  figures  scribbled 
upon  pieces  of  waste  paper.  The  report  suggests  that 
all  these  estimates  be  submitted,  according  to  some 
standard  model,  to  the  mayor,  who  should  thoroughly 
digest  them  before  submitting  them  to  the  board  of 
supervisors.  And  since  these  estimates  represent  his 
own  administrative  policy,  he  should  be  responsible  for 
them  and  therefore  prepared  to  explain  and  defend 
them.  And  they  should  be  prepared  with  such  clear- 
ness that  the  public  shall  understand  them  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  participate  in  their  discussion.  A  budget 
can  then  be  constructed  that  shall  show  the  actual 
financial  status  of  the  city  without  ambiguities  or 
reservations. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  purchasing  depart- 
ments are  veritable  sieves  through  which  the  public 
money  is  wastefully  drained  away.  It  was  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  compilers  of  this  report  to  investigate, 
definite  purchases  nor  the  motives  that  controlled  them, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  touch  here  upon  a  matter  so 
vexatious  nor  so  rife  in  abuses.  It  is  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  there  can  be  no  such  abuses  in  the  future  if 
the  recommendations  of  the  bureau  are  followed.  The 
supervisors,  says  the  report,  ought  not  to  exercise  any 
purchasing  powers  whatever.  The  functions  of  the 
supervisors  should  be  legislative,  not  administrative. 
There  should  be  a  comparatively  small  and  compact 
purchasing  organization  with  necessary  authority  and 
freedom  from  political  interference  from  members  of 
the  board  of  supervisors,  so  that  it  may  devote  itself 


exclusively  to  placing  the.  city's  buying  power  on  a 
scientific  basis.  This  has  been  done  already  by  most 
of  the  large  cities  of  America.  It  has  been  done  b) 
Portland  and  Los  Angeles.  It  is  the  only  way  con- 
sonant with  sound  business  practice  and  it  ought  to 
take  a  prominent  place  in  the  readjustments  so  seri- 
ously needed  in  San  Francisco.  Without  deviating  into 
crimination  it  may  be  said  that  the  present  method  is 
not  merely  an  invitation  to  extravagance.  It  provides 
opportunities  for  wrong-doing,  and  opportunity  and  ac- 
complishment are  not  usually  separated  very  widely. 

Another  open  door  to  improprieties  is  found  in  the 
system  of  competitive  bids.  The  bidder  is  necessarily 
influenced  by  the  quantity  that  he  expects  to  deliver, 
and  he  is  able  to  make  a  lower  price  if  the  quantity 
will  be  a  large  one.  If  he  does  not  know  the  quantity 
he  will  be  perplexed  and  discouraged,  while  if  he  is 
allowed  to  believe  that  the  quantity  will  be  small  and  at 
the  same  time  his  competitor  receives  a  private  hint  that 
it  will  be  large,  he  is  naturally  at  a  disadvantage.  A 
central  purchasing  office,  beyond  fear  and  favor,  would 
prevent  this  abuse.  It  would  have  all  available  in- 
formation as  to  probable  needs,  and  the  result  would 
be  the  encouragement  of  responsible  dealers,  a  prompt 
and  effective  way  of  transacting  business,  and  a  saving 
of  money. 

The  bonded  debt  is  another  matter  to  which  the  re- 
port gives  some  needed  attention.  San  Francisco  had 
no  bonded  debt  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  but  at  the 
present  time  her  bonded  debt  is  $44,720,700.  It  is  a 
tremendous  sum,  and  while  the  main  debt  is  shifted  to 
the  next  generation  it  constitutes  a  heavy  charge  on 
the  existing  tax  levies.  The  city  now  spends  annually 
over  $2,000,000  for  interest,  or  13  per  cent,  of  its  en- 
tire budget  appropriation.  It  must  eventually  pay  $2 
for  each  dollar  that  it  borrows.  New  York  has  dis- 
covered that  it  must  pay  $1.69  for  every  dollar  that  it 
borrows.  That  is  to  say  it  borrows  a  dollar  and  repays 
$2.69.  San  Francisco  supposes  that  the  new  City  Hall 
wilf  cost  $8,800,000.  But  the  money  was  borrowed, 
and  therefore  the  City  Hall  will  cost  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  this.  San  Francisco  has  adopted  serial 
bonds  instead  of  sinking  fund  bonds.  That  is  to  say 
she  has  not  wholly  closed  her  eyes  to  the  necessity  of 
repayment.  None  the  less  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  a 
standard  schedule  of  bond  maturities  so  as  to  preserve 
a  coordination  between  debts  and  assets. 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  recommendations  classi- 
fied under  the  head  of  finance.  But  there  are  scores  of 
lesser  ones,  nearly  all  indicative  of  driblets  of  waste, 
duties  needlessly  multiplied,  or  done  in  clumsy  ways, 
or  not  done  at  all.  The  single  item  of  printing,  for 
example,  appears  in  the  city  accounts  under  nine  dif- 
ferent headings.  Transportation  appears  under  sixteen. 
A  single  Hetch  Hetchy  fund  appears  as  "groceries" 
and  it  includes  wooden  stakes,  moving  camp,  and  sand- 
paper. Another  "groceries"  account  includes  iron 
pipe,  wagon  hire,  telephone,  and  freight.  These  are 
small  matters,  but  they  prove  carelessness  and  inca- 
pacity, which  are  not  small  matters. 


Sound  Counsels. 
Dr.  Max  Henius  of  Chicago  gave  the  brewers  of 
San  Francisco  and  vicinity  a  bit  of  very  straight  and 
very  wise  talk  on  Monday.  They  must,  he  said,  either 
reform  their  methods  or  go  out  of  business.  They  must 
cut  loose  from  association  with  the  "hard  liquor"  busi- 
ness. They  must  substitute  the  continental  method 
for  the  open  bar.  These  counsels  are  revolutionary, 
but  they  are  not  impracticable.  We  have  in  mind  a 
brewery  with  a  garden  attachment  maintained  by  a 
well-known  citizen  of  Sacramento  now  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  It  is  a  place  without  a  bar,  where 
beer  is  served  only  at  tables,  where  the  treating  habit 
is  discouraged,  and  where  the  atmosphere  does  not 
exclude  women  and  even  children.  Either  this  is  the 
future  of  the  brewing  interest  in  California  or  there 
is  no  future  for  it,  since  the  saloon,  of  whatever  class, 
obviously   doomed. 

The  counsel  of  Dr.  Henius  might  wisely  be  passed 
on  to  the  vineyard  interest  of  California.  It  must  cut 
loose  absolutely  from  alliance  with  the  saloon  interest. 
Standing  on  its  own  merits  as  a  legitimate  industry,  it 
can  survive  and  be  prosperous.  But  if  it  shall  permit 
itself  to  stand  with  the  "hard  liquor"  business,  with  the 
saloon  and  its  vulgarities  and  infamies,  it,  too.  is 
doomed  to  destruction.  The  saloon  has  got  to  go.  It 
is  so  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  and  whatever  elects 
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to  stand  with  it  must  go  down  with  it  under  the 
pressure   of   increasing  public   condemnation. 

The  distillers,  the  brewers,  and  the  liquor  merchants 
have,  through  their  grasping  policies,  wrought  their 
own  downfall.  They  have  not  been  content  with  sup- 
plying a  legitimate  and  natural  demand,  but  have 
sought  by  a  hundred  mean  devices  to  promote  the  con- 
sumption of  their  "goods."  They  have  taken  leases  on 
available  corners  in  all  our  cities.  They  have  pro- 
cured licenses  through  influence  or  other  questionable 
means.  They  have  sought  out  and  established  in  busi- 
ness men  whose  connections  or  social  qualities  might 
promote  trade.  They  are  responsible  for  the  profes- 
sional "introducer,"  whose  function  it  is  to  stimulate 
the  treating  practice.  Xow  these  various  mischiefs 
and  wrongs  are  reacting  upon  those  responsible  foi 
them.  There  is  public  revolt  against  a  system  of  pro- 
motion which  works  out  in  private  extravagance  and 
public  demoralization.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  re- 
volt ought  not  in  its  effort  to  destroy  a  great  evil  go 
to  the  extent  of  involving  private  rights  and  of  penaliz- 
ing what  may  be  legitimate  and  not  harmful.  But 
movements  of  this  kind  are  not  easily  regulated.  Popu- 
lar resentment,  thoroughly  aroused,  does  not  stop  to 
discriminate.  And  herein  lies  the  danger  that  in  de- 
stroying the  vicious  saloon — and  all  saloons  are  vicious 
— we  shall  also  destroy  that  to  which  toleration  is 
fairly  due. 

Dr.  Henius  has  told  the  brewerymen  what  to  do  to 
be  saved.  Now  will  they  have  the  intelligence  and 
resolution  to  do  it?  Will  they  cut  loose  from  the  body 
of  death  that  is  bearing  them  down  to  their  ruin?  And 
will  the  vineyardists  and  the  wine-makers  heed  the 
warning?     We  doubt  it. 


Washington  Topics. 

Reports  from  Washington  are  in  agreement  to  the 
effect  that  our  President  is  in  a  cocky  frame  of  mind. 
Firmly  seated  for  a  second  and  final  term,  he  proposes 
to  doashedamwellpleases,  and  whoever  doesn't  like  it 
may  go  hang.  In  illustration  thereof  the  Argonaut  is 
given  an  extract  from  the  "Royal  Gazette"  of  an  ob- 
server on  the  ground  made  up  of  clippings  from  the 
local  papers  bearing  news  of  the  President's  move- 
ments. The  entry  is  of  December  1st:  "President 
Wilson  today  invited  William  Jennings  Bryan  to  take 
luncheon  with  him  December  6th  at  the  White  House. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  to  attend  a  dinner  here  that  evening  to 
be  given  in  his  honor  by  Democratic  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House.  The  President  has  been  invited, 
but  has  not  yet  accepted.  Mr.  Bryan  today  attended 
a  luncheon  given  ill  his  honor  by  Secretary  Daniels. 
The  usual  Friday  cabinet  meeting  was  canceled  to 
permit  members  of  the  cabinet  and  Secretary  Tumultv 
to  attend.  Anything  to  get  away  from  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing." On  the  following  day.  December  2d.  the  Presi- 
dent declined  to  attend  the  Bryan  dinner  upon  the 
theory,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  have  all  the 
glory  of  the  occasion. 

The  entry  in  this  same  "Royal  Gazette"  for  Monday, 
December  4th,  the  day  that  Congress  convened,  is  as 
follows:  "Senators  and  representatives  in  large  num- 
bers flocked  to  the  White  House  today  to  pay  the  cus- 
tomary calls  of  respect  upon  the  chief  executive,  but 
President  Wilson  was  absent  on  the  golf  links  with 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  did  not  return  to  the  White  House 
until  noon.  However,  he  was  back  in  time  to  keep  an 
appointment  to  see  Sam  Gompers  for  a  conference  at 
2:40  p.  m."  In  other  words,  the  President  these  days 
is  seeing  only  those  who  "really  matter." 


Bryan,  Mr.  Wilson  consenting,  put  into  the  diplo- 
matic service.  Business  men  and  financiers  have 
given  the  President  to  understand  that  if  our  for- 
eign trade  is  to  be  maintained  and  extended  wc 
must  have  competent  men  in  diplomatic  posts.  Par- 
ticular objection  has  been  made  to  the  political 
roustabouts  who  have  been  imposed  upon  our  Latin- 
American  neighbors.  Wilson  and  Lansing  realize  that 
they  must  get  better  men.  At  the  same  time  they 
know  that  they  will  have  to  fight  Gum  Shoe  Bill  Stone 
of  Missouri,  Senator  Kern  of  Indiana,  and  other  states- 
men of  the  same  stripe,  who  will  resist  with  all  their 
powers  the  turning-out  of  purely  political  appointees. 
The  fight  may  get  interesting  before  the  winter  is  done. 
Three  resignations  have  come  in  so  far.  They  are: 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  minister  to  The  Netherlands; 
Thaddeus  A.  Thompson,  from  that  dear  Austin,  Texas, 
minister  to  Colombia,  and  William  Hornibrook  of 
Albany,  Oregon,  minister  to  Siam.  Nobody  would  ever 
guess  which  one  of  these  three  has  made  good  and 
whose  resignation,  actually  tendered  in  good  faith,  is 
not  actually  desired.  No,  it  is  not  Dr.  Van  Dyke ! 
Strange  but  true,  he  has  failed  abjectly.  He  does  not 
work,  he  has  no  conception  of  his  job,  he  has  done 
nothing  well,  and  his  going  will  be  a  relief.  The  one 
capable  man  of  the  lot  is  Thompson  of  Austin,  Texas. 
Colonel  House  was  at  his  best  when  he  picked  him. 


Occasional  references  to  McAdoo  in  cabinet  circles  as 
the  "Crown  Prince"  are  tinged  with  the  rust  of  irony. 
In  truth  there  is  nothing  savoring  of  presidential  tim- 
ber in  Mr.  McAdoo,  who  is  just  a  boy  who  never  grew 
up  and  in  whom  there  is  always  in  evidence  an  element 
of  the  born  jackass. 


The  cabinet  is  not  to  be  revolutionized.  Brer  Daniels 
will  remain.  But  there  remains  little  doubt  that 
Thomas  Watt  Gregory,  Attorney-General,  is  to  resign 
and  go  home.  Frank  Lane  may  be  transferred  to  the 
Attorney-General's  post,  or  John  W.  Davis,  Solicitor- 
General,  and  some  Western  lawyer  put  into  the  position 
of  Solicitor-General.  There  are  many  available  West- 
ern lawyers.  In  fact  Western  lawyers  of  Democratic 
affiliations  are  beginning  to  crowd  the  capital  on  er- 
rands which  they  do  not  disclose;  and  they  sedulously 
cultivate  certain  gentlemen  presumed  to  be  close  to  the 
throne.  Then  there  are  some  seventy-two  lame  ducks 
in  Congress — gentlemen  whose  mandate  expires  on 
March  4th.  Most  of  them  are  Democrats  and  each  and 
all  would  like  something  if  only  for  "vindication." 


In  the  matter  of  absenting  himself  from  the  White 
House  on  the  opening  day  of  Congress  the  President 
has  smashed  a  notable  precedent.  However,  when 
precedent  is  desired  precedent  is  found.  Thus  the 
White  House  announces  with  becoming  gravity  the 
President's  expectation  that  all  ministers  and  ambassa- 
dors abroad  will  prior  to  the  4th  of  next  March  pre- 
sent formal  resignations  "in  accordance  with  cus- 
tom." There  is  no  such  custom.  It  is  customary  for 
diplomatic  officers  to  present  resignations  when  a  new 
President  is  elected,  not  when  the  President  who  ap- 
pointed them  is  reelected. 

However,  the  end  may  be  said  to  justify  the  means. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  learned  a  lesson,  and  the  announce- 
ment calling  for  resignations  is  preliminary  to  a 
general    cleaning-out    of    the    nincompoops    that    Mr. 


Washington  read  with  some  surprise  certain  specula- 
tions in  Pacific  Coast  papers  concerning  Frank  Heney, 
growing  out  of  the  fact  that  he  and  his  wife  were  invited 
by  telegraph  to  dine  at  the  White  House.  Possibly  the 
President  has  something  in  mind  for  Heney.  But  there 
is  no  expectation  at  Washington  of  his  being  invited 
into  the  cabinet.  Heney,  whatever  his  graces  or  faults 
of  character,  is  an  aggressive  quantity.  Mr.  Wilson 
does  not  like  aggressive  men  near  him.  He  is  willing 
that  they  shall  fight  and  win  his  battles,  and  he  is  not 
above  rewarding  them.  But  his  preference  is  for  tame 
cats.  He  likes  subserviency  and  will  have  it.  Heney 
in  one  of  his  wild-ass-of-the-desert  moods  would  be 
annoying.  The  President  knows  all  about  it,  and  Mr. 
Heney  will  not  go  into  the  cabinet.  But  if  Lane 
should  be  made  Attorney-General,  and  if  Davis  should 
be  put  in  his  place  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
then  Heney  might  be  made  Solicitor-General.  It's  a 
good  job.  The  work  which  falls  to  the  man  who  holds 
it  is  to  represent  the  United  States  in  whatever  cases 
directly  effecting  governmental  interests  come  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  That  Heney  would  be  successful 
in  this  really  important  post  is  not  thinkable.  His 
methods  and  his  manners  would  have  to  calm  down  a 
bit  to  fit  into  the  atmosphere  and  match  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Court.  To  be  sure,  Heney  is  a 
man  of  remarkably  even  temper — mad  all  the  time. 
But  perpetual  madness  is  not  a  becoming  attitude  in 
the  Solicitor-General.  And  it  would  hardly  please  the 
Supreme  Court,  before  whom  the  Solicitor-General  con- 
stantly appears.  

It  is  a  bit  early  to  talk  of  1920.  But  the  Hon.  Cato 
Sells,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs — from  Texas — 
and  numerous  other  glad  Democrats  are  raising  their 
voices  with  suggestion  of  William  G.  McAdoo,  inti- 
mating that  he  is  to  be  the  man.  Sells  doesn't  amount 
to  much.  Among  the  higher-ups  in  official  life  there 
are  many  who  privately  and  a  few  who  publicly  say 
things  about  him  not  to  his  credit.  Then  there  is  Mr. 
Joseph  Tumulty,  who  has  no  use  for  McAdoo  and  who 
never  misses  a  chance  to  quietly  impress  that  fact  where 
it  may  do  good.  The  McAdoo  boom,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,   finds  no   encouragement   at   the   White   House. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Last  week,  immediately  before  the  fall  of  Bucharest,  I  tried 
to  estimate  the  real  inwardness  of  the  German  attack  upon 
Roumania  from  the  military  and  from  the  political  points  of 
view.  They  seemed  to  be  very  different.  From  the  military 
aspect  the  German  success  is,  so  far,  nearly  barren.  That  is 
to  say  its  gains  and  losses  closely  balance  each  other.  Ger- 
many is  now  in  a  position  to  threaten  the  Russian  left  flank. 
She  has  rescued  Bulgaria  for  the  time  being,  and  she  will 
doubtless  profit  from  her  seizures  of  grain  and  oil.  On  the 
other  hand  she  has  an  entirely  new  military  area  to  care  for, 
she  has  lost  men  that  she  can  not  afford,  she  has  paid  a  heavy 
price  in  her  reverses  at  Verdun,  on  the  Somme,  and  on  the 
Isonzo,  and  she  has  the  prospect  of  heavier  fighting  in  the 
new  field  of  war  than  she  has  yet  experienced  there.  But 
from  the  political  point  of  view  her  gains  are  of  a  far  more 
substantial  kind,  if  she  can  but  succeed  in  holding  them.  She 
has  tightened  her  grip  upon  the  transcontinental  railroad,  she 
has  secured  control  of  the  great  waterway  of  the  Danube,  and 
she  is  in  possession  of  the  four  rail  lines  that  pass  through 
Roumania  and  that  have  a  high  commercial  importance.  She 
is  now  in  a  position  to  suggest  a  bargain  that  would  have 
the  most  advantageous  results  for  herself.  She  knows  well 
that  she  can  not  hold  Belgium,  and  that  she  can  not  hold 
the  occupied  portions  of  France.  She  is  not  in  a  military 
position  to  do  so,  and  she  is  equally  prohibited  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world.  But  public  opinion,  and  particularly 
public  opinion  in  America,  is  not  greatly  interested  in  the 
Balkans.  Why,  then,  she  will  ask  should  she  not  offer  to 
restore  the  status  quo  in  the  west  so  long  as  she  is  allowed 
a  free  hand  in  the  east?  With  an  open  road  into  Asia  Minor, 
with  an  all-German  rail  line  to  Bagdad,  she  might  well  say 
that  she  had  not  fought  in  vain,  and  that  the  cards  in  her 
hand  were  of  much  greater  value  than  those  that  she  had 
discarded.  The  conquest  of  Roumania  enables  her  to  say 
that  the  cards  are  actually  in  her  hand,  and  so  to  proceed  to 
her  bargain  on  a  basis  of  accomplishment.  She  would  also 
point  to  her  Roumanian  success  as  one  more  proof  of  her 
invincibility,  and  in  disregard  of  the  fact  that  a  long  suc- 
cession of  titanic  efforts  in  the  west  have  wholly  failed.  For 
the  situation  in  the  west  is  to  be  judged  wholly  by  our  vision 
of  what  Germany  intended  to  do  there,  and  by  the  extent  to 
which  she  has  done  it.  And  her  plan  of  campaign  certainly 
never  included  a  tenacious  but  slipping  grip  of  a  small  strip 
of  territory,  and  nothing  more. 


Last  week  it  was  suggested  in  this  column  that  Germany's 
military  aim  in  the  conquest  of  Roumania  was  to  give  her  the 
necessary  cards  with  which  to  bargain.  This  view  is  now 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Frank  Simonds  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews.  Bucharest  had  not  fallen  when  Mr. 
Simonds  was  correcting  his  proofs,  but  he  foresaw  its  fall, 
and  he  foresaw  practically  everything  that  has  since  transpired. 
Even  though  Roumania  should  be  wholly  crushed — and  she 
is  not  wholly  crushed  even  now — Mr.  Simonds  says:  "Per- 
sonally I  do  not  think  the  biggest  possible  victory  in  Rou- 
mania will  change  the  political  situation,  so  far  as  the  Allies 
are  concerned,  just  as  I  did  not  believe  German  success  at 
Verdun  could  alter  French  determination.  But  what  is  im- 
portant now  is  the  fact  that  Germany  believes  it  will,  and 
therefore  means  to  achieve  it."  Germany's  misinterpretation 
of  the  psychology  of  other  nations,  and  particularly  of  her 
enemies,  has  been  one  of  her  chief  msi fortunes  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  indeed  for  long  before  the  war, 
and  there  is  nowhere  the  least  expressed  doubt  that  she  is 
making  a  misinterpretation  here.  Germany,  says  Mr.  Si- 
monds, is  making  "a  new  bid  for  peace  by  battle."  She  is 
profoundly  convinced  that  the  Allies  are  discouraged,  and 
that  nothing  but  a  few  more  victories  are  needed  to  bring 
them  to  terms.  She  may  be  supposed  to  say  that  by  striking 
down  Roumania  almost  before  her  armies  have  taken  the 
field  we  shall  give  to  the  world  a  demonstration  of  the  help- 
lessness of  the  Allies  to  save  their  friends  and  therefore 
"our  opponents,  already  tiring  of  the  war — that  is  the  people, 
not  their  leaders — will  be  ready  to  listen  to  reason."  This, 
says  Mr.  Simonds,  is  the  German  conviction,  and  it  must  be 
faced  if  we  are  to  understand  the  situation.  Germany  at- 
tacked Roumania,  not  because  of  any  particular  military  ad- 
vantages that  would  accrue  from  a  success,  but  because  Rou- 
mania was  the  only  place  where  she  could  win  a  victory, 
and  because  such  a  victory  would  give  her  a  sufficiency  of 
cards  with  which  to  conduct  the  bargain  of  give  and  take 
that  she  confidently  believed   would   follow  at   once. 


But   even    the    most   enthusiastic   of   pacifists,   who    are   out- 
side   the    sphere    of    illusion    and    who    are    exempt    from    the 
professorial  order  of  intelligence,  must  now  perceive  that  the 
Roumanian  disaster  does  not  clarify  the  situation.     It  compli- 
cates  it.      There   is   not   the    faintest    sign   that   the   Allies   are 
discouraged.      On    the    contrary    there    is    every    sign    of    that 
almost  unreasoning  stubbornness  that  there  is  no  known  way 
to  combat.     That  there  is   a  peace  party   in    England,   for  in- 
stance, goes  almost  without  saying.     There  is  alv. 
party     in     all     countries     that     are     at     war.      Ther 
strong    and    persistent    peace    party    in    America 
sides    of    the    Civil    War,    but    it    had    no    other 
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to  stimulate  the  war  parties.  The  peace  party  in  Eng- 
land during  the  Napoleonic  war  attracted  many  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  country,  hut,  once  more,  it  did  no  other  than 
intensify  the  determination  to  carry  on  the  struggle  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  It  seems  almost  a  paradox  to  say 
that  peace  parties  are  the  enemies  of  peace,  but  to  a  great 
extent  it  is  literally  true,  because  such  parties  call  forth  a 
certain  exaggeration  and  even  fanaticism  of  opposition  that 
otherwise  would  not  exist.  The  peace  movement  now  under 
way  in  America  will  have  just  this  ettect.  The  mere  sug- 
gestion of  a  moral  interference  will  call  forth  a  resentment 
that  will  emphasize  the  determination  to  continue,  and  that 
will  bring  to  a  focus  the  demands  of  the  extremists.  That 
the  Allies  should  now  listen  to  any  demand  for  arbitration 
is  not  merely  improbable.  It  is  absolutely  unthinkable. 
Arbitration  by  neutrals  would  be  regarded  as  a  farce,  and  a 
rather  insulting  farce,  and  this  as  much  by  Germany  as  by 
the  Allies.  We  all  know  what  such  an  arbitration  would 
mean.  It  would  have  none  of  the  nature  of  a  judicial  deter- 
mination of  the  causes  of  quarrel.  It  would  be  a  mere 
equal  division  and  award  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  it  would 
satisfy  no  one.  There  would  be  a  new  war  before  the  court 
adjourned.  

The  main  fact  overlooked  by  the  pacifists  and  the  pro- 
fessors is  that  most  of  the  present  contentions  are  irrecon- 
cilable, and  that  the  contestants  will  not  consent  even  to 
discuss  them,  or  to  admit  that  they  can  be  discussed.  The 
Allies,  for  example,  are  pledged  to  the  complete  reconstitution 
of  Serbia  as  an  independent  state.  But  the  reconstitution 
of  Serbia  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  single  advantage 
that  Germany  can  now  discern  amid  the  wTeck  of  the  war. 
To  suppose  that  there  can  be  any  process  of  give  and  take 
here  is  merely  puerile.  It  would  be  just  as  intelligent  to 
argue  that  a  Japanese  claim  to  Hawaii,  for  instance,  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  arbitration.  The  fate  of  Serbia  can 
be  settled  only  when  one  or  other  of  the  combatants  is 
beaten  into  impotence,  and  not  before.  And  there  are  other 
claims  just  as  hopeless.  We  know  now  that  Russia  has  been 
promised  the  possession  of  Constantinople.  Is  it  seriously 
suggested  that  Russia  be  asked  to  debate  the  validity  of  this 
promise,  short  of  her  complete  defeat?  Is  it  seriously  sug- 
gested that  Germany  would  consent  to  debate  this  while  she 
has  an  army  in  the  field?  And  can  there  be  any  compro- 
mise? There  can  be  no  compromise  that  would  not  be 
regarded  by  both  parties  as  defeat  and  humiliation. 


Last  week  I  said  that  the  most  hopeless  problem  of  all 
was  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  now  comes  the  confirmation  of 
this  view  from  many  quarters.  The  total  lack  of  compre- 
hension of  national  sentiment  on  such  points  is  shown  by 
the  Springfield  Republican,  which  says  that  "if  the  central 
powers  were  given  a  free  hand  in  the  east,  they  could  well 
afford  to  withdraw  their  armies  from  Belgium  and  France, 
and  if  they  were  wise  they  would  voluntarily  cede  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  exchange  for  colonies."  How  easy  it  sounds 
when  thus  airily  set  before  us  with  the  wisdom  of  Massa- 
chusetts. But  what  a  large  and  formidable  "if."  Germany 
would  certainly  be  walling  to  withdraw  from  Belgium  and 
France  if  she  were  given  a  free  hand  in  the  east,  but  how 
about  the  pledge  to  Serbia  ?  How  about  the  pledge  that  has 
certainly  been  given  to  Roumania?  How  about  the  promise 
of  Constantinople  to  Russia  ?  How  about  the  resulting  open 
door  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  Egypt,  and  to  India  ?  How 
about  the  absolute  dominance  of  German  trade  in  the  east  ? 
The  Republican  does  not  seem  to  understand  that  this  is  not 
a  matter  of  a  political  caucus  arranging  the  boundaries  of 
electoral  districts.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  sentiments  and 
national  passions  that  have  been  growing  stronger  for  five 
hundred  years.  Such  matters  are  not  to  be  settled  by  ;i  few 
gentlemen  sitting  around  a  peace  board.  This  is  the  fourth 
great  war  that  Russia  has  waged  for  a  national  policy  that 
was  bequeathed  to  her  as  something  sacred  by  Peter  the  Great, 
and  that  concerns  not  so  much  statecraft  as  a  national  re 
solve  so  deep  as  to  be  almost  a  superstition.  And  this 
immovable  national  policy  is  now  confronted  by  the  equally 
immovable  resolve  of  Germany  to  thwart  it.  How  can  there 
be  a  compronr^e:  

The  hopeless  nature  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  impasse  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  barely  allowed  to  enter  the  field 
of  discussion.  One  does  not  discuss  axioms,  and  here  we 
have  a  French  axiom  that  the  lost  provinces  must  be  restored 
and  a  German  axiom  that  they  must  be  retained.  Swiss 
newspapers  and  others  of  equal  importance  say  that  the  loss 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  would  mean  the  end  of  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty,  that  no  one  guilty  of  such  a  proposal  could  maintain 
his  seat  on  a  German  throne.  On  the  other  hand  we  are 
told  that  France  would  instantly  sever  her  connection  with 
any  of  her  present  allies  that  should  even  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  allowing  Germany  to  retain  these  provinces.  There- 
fore it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  a  matter  for  debate.  In- 
deed it  is  the  one  thing  that  can  not  be  debated,  that  can 
hardly  even  be  mentioned,  that  can  be  settled  only  by  battle. 
This  is  perfectly  understood  in  Germany,  since  we  find  the 
I'ossisehc  Zeitung  telling  us  that  if  the  French  government 
should  weaken  upon  such  a  point  as  this  the  people  would  at 
once  restore  the  throne  and  place  a .  Bourbon  upon  it. 


uttered  her  defiance  of  the  Central  Powers  and  has  asserted 
that  even  her  children  are  being  drafted  into  the  munition 
factories  for  the  supply  of  Russia.  Great  Britain  has  ousted 
a  ministry  suspected,  not  of  pacifism,  but  of  military  in- 
efficiency and  is  apparently  willing  to  tolerate  a  practical 
dictatorship.  Of  course  there  are  individuals  and  even  or- 
ganizations everywhere  who  moan  for  peace,  but  to  speak  of 
the  Allies,  or  of  any  one  of  them,  as  "sick  of  the  war,"  or  as 
"ready  for  peace."  is  just  one  of  those  assertions  that  are 
easily  and  readily  made,  but  that  have  no  shadow  of  evi- 
dence to  support  them.  Both  Great  Britain  and  France  are 
democracies.  Their  governments  are  wholly,  and  almost  in- 
stantly, at  the  mercy  of  public  opinion.  To  suppose  that  the 
general  will  is.  or  can  be,  thwarted  by  the  government  is  to 
show  one's  self  unaware  of  the  forms  of  government  in  those 
countries.  If  their  governments  are  rigid,  then  so  are  the 
people.  All  other  theories  are  born  of  the  wish,  not  of  the 
fact.  

From  the  military  point  of  view  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
the  Allies  should  wish  for  peace.  It  is  true  that  the  smallest 
and  newest  of  them  has  been  well  nigh  crushed  by  the  con- 
summate generalship  of  its  enemies,  and  by  its  own  mistakes 
and  incapacities.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Somme  offensive 
has  not  succeeded  in  its  main  objective.  It  has  succeeded 
only  partially.  None  the  less  that  offensive  has  been  a  nearly 
unbroken  series  of  small  gains.  The  French  on  the  Verdun 
front  have  been  able  to  regain  in  the  course  of  one  week 
all  the  points  of  advantage  won  by  the  Germans  in  a  colossal 
battle  of  eight  months'  duration-  The  Italians  have  madr 
marked  advances,  and  the  Russians  have  held  their  lines 
steadily  ever  since  their  great  victories  over  the  Austrians. 
It  is  uncontested  that  Great  Britain  has  not  yet  reached  her 
maximum  strength,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Russia. 
Why,  then,  should  they  regard  the  collapse  of  Roumania  as 
anything  more  than  one  of  those  grievous  vicissitudes  that 
all  combatants  must  face  at  some  time  or  other  ?  Gerroany 
faced  one  on  the  Marne  and  Russia  in  East  Prussia,  and 
France  and  England  at  Mons.  Xo  one  can  maintain  that 
Germany's  military  position  has  been  immediately  improved 
by  the  conquest  of  Roumania,  while  the  view  that  it  has 
actually  been  worsened  is  at  least  a  tenable  one  in  view  of 
her  losses  and  the  extension  of  her  lines.  She  must  still  dis- 
pose of  the  Roumanian  army  and  she  must  conquer  Moldavia 
before  she  can  bring  any  new  threat  of  an  imminent  or  prac- 
tical kind  against  the  Russian  flank.  And  at  the  moment 
of  writing  the  Roumanians  and  Russians  in  the  northern  part 
of  Roumania  are  claiming  successes.  The  idea  that  the 
Teutons  can  pass  up  through  the  Dobrudja  to  an  attack  upon 
Odessa  is,  of  course,  pure  moonshine. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


For  these  reasons  it  is  hard,  indeed  it  is  impossible,  to 
look  hopefully  upon  the  prospects  of  a  peace  parley.  It  takes 
two  to  make  a  parley,  and  we  are  faced  by  the  fact,  however 
unpalatable  it  may  be,  that  the  Allies  refuse  to  make  one  of 
them,  that  they  see  nothing  radically  disheartening  in  the 
Roumanian  situation,  and  that  they  are  even  more  rigid  than 
the}'  were  before  in  their  determination  to  go  on.  And  from 
the  military  point  of  view  there  is  no  discernible  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  so.  Sidney  Coryn. 


P.  S. — The  whole  of  the  foregoing  was  written  and  in  type 
when  the  news  came  to  hand  of  the  German  peace  proposals. 
But  there  seems  to  be  nothing  that  needs  change  or  amend- 
ment. Last  week  it  was  said  in  this  column  that  Germany 
would  certainly  be  willing  to  evacuate  Belgium  and  France  in 
return  for  a  free  hand  in  the  east,  and  this  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  her  present  offer.  It  was  said  also  that  the 
main  object  of  the  Roumanian  campaign  was  to  place  Ger- 
many in  a  position  to  do  what  she  has  now  done,  "but  their 
conquests  must  be  real  ones  before  that  demand  could  be 
made,  and  are  may  be  fairly  sure  that  if  Roumania  should 
presently  be  overrun  -use  shall  witness  just  such  a  proposal 
as  this.  Germany  will  then  point  to  her  main  battle  lines  in 
east  and  west  and  to  her  easy  conquest  of  Roumania.  and  sin 
will  otter  terms  that  she  will  describe  as  magnanimous."  This 
prediction  has  been  exactly  fulfilled,  and  within  a  w-eek,  but 
it  is  still  impossible  to  see  that  the  German  proposals  car 
be  made  the  basis  for  any  discussion  wThatsoever  if  only  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  based  upon  a  contention  of  German 
victory  which  the  Allies  are  in  no  way  disposed  to  concede. 
If  Great  Britain  should  show  a  willingness  to  parley  she 
would  lose  the  alliance  of  France  and  Russia  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  S.  C. 

San  Francisco,  December  13,  1916. 


But  if  we   may   suppose  that   Germany   is  willing  to   talk- 
peace,  and  she  has  said  so  repeatedly,  we  can  certainly  find 
no    indication    of    a    similar    disposition    on    the    part    of    the 
A1U'  *.     Quite  .the  contrary-     All  the  indications  are  the  othei 
Russia,  through  her  Duma,  has  just  registered  the  will 
-  people  to  continue  the  war  and  has  deposed  the  pre- 
:r    who    was    suspected    of    weakening.      Japan    has    newly 


As  the  result  of  a  year  devoted  to  the  labor  of 
assembling  and  collating  a  resume  of  artificial  dyestuffs 
used  in  this  country,  the  Federal  government  finds  that 
in  one  year  there  were  imported  25,700  tons  of  artificial 
dyes,  of  which  22,000  tons  came  from  Germany.  Today 
America  is  furnishing  nearly  all  of  this  from  the 
products  of  coal  tar.  A  chart  has  been  drawn,  giving 
a  complete  genealogical  definition  of  the  entire  family 
of  dyestuffs,  traced  to  their  source  in  American  coal 
tar.  Each  step  of  the  chemical  reaction  to  produce  the 
shading  of  color  is  noted.  On  it  the  dye  experts  find 
among  others  the  story  of  sulphur  black,  which,  up 
until  the  time  of  the  war,  never  had  been  manufactured 
in  this  country.  Dye  experts  who  have  been  anxiously 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  dye  census  say  that  the 
:  increased  information  that  it  will  spread  will  so  greatly 
enlarge  the  scope  of  dye  manufacture  that  American  in- 
j  dustry  will  need  all  the  coal  tar  that  possibly  can  be 
obtained  here. 


Count  Brobinski,  Russian  minister  of  agriculture, 
has  been  relieved  of  his  duties.  In  turn  he  has  been 
appointed  grand  master  of  the  imperial  court. 

Dr.  Charles  Hillman  Brough,  governor-elect  of  Ar- 
kansas, for  twelve  years  previous  to  June.  1915,  when 
he  resigned  to  campaign  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  governor,  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Arkansas.  For  several  years  previous  to  his  resigna- 
tion he  held  the  chair  of  political  economy. 

Sir  Robert  Bannatyne  Finlay,  the  new  British  lord 
high  chancellor,  is  not  without  valuable  experience  in 
governmental  affairs,  having  been  solicitor-general  and 
attorney-general.  Like  many  of  Great  Britain's  guiding 
hands,  he  is  a  Scotchman,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and 
a  graduate  of  Edinburgh  University,  medical  depart- 
ment, but  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1867.  He  is  a 
Unionist  Member  of  Parliament. 

Robert  Ernest  Vinson,  the  new  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  is  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  emi- 
nence in  the  South.  A  native  of  South  Carolina,  he 
went  in  his  youth  to  Texas  and  studied  at  Austin  Col- 
lege, graduating  in  1896.  Deciding  upon  the  ministry 
as  a  calling,  he  went  north  to  Virginia  and  entered 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  Later  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  special  work,  but  this  fol- 
lowed his  first  pastorate  at  Charlestown,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

M.  Albert  Sarraut,  who  has  been  appointed  tempo- 
rarily to  the  post  of  governor  of  Indo-China,  is  no 
stranger  to  the  position.  He  was  succeeded  as  gov- 
ernor by  M.  Roume  in  1915,  but  some  time  before 
had  been  given  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  education 
in  the  Viviani  cabinet.  When  M.  Briand  came  into 
power  M.  Sarraut  joined  an  infantry  regiment  as  sub- 
lieutenant and  went  to  the  front.  He  was  recently  men- 
tioned in  an  order  of  the  day  for  distinguished  conduct 
on  the  Verdun  front. 

William  P.  Eno.  who  has  been  called  in  to  advise 
Xew  Vork  officials  in  handling  the  congestion  of  ve- 
hicular traffic  on  Fifth  Avenue,  is  an  American  with  a 
higher  reputation  in  Europe  than  at  home.  London. 
Paris,  and  Buenos  Aires  have  accepted  his  aid  in  help- 
ing to  solve  their  problems  of  a  similar  kind.  Mr. 
Eno's  opinions  already  have  had  a  measure  of  recog- 
nition in  Xew  York,  as  in  1903  he  laid  down  certain 
guiding  rules  which  should  be  followed  by  the  police, 
and  they  were  adopted. 

Sir  Satyendra  Prosunno  Sintra,  who  has  accepted  a 
seat  in  the  executive  council  of  Bengal,  succeeding  Sir 
Syed  Shanis-ul-Huda,  was  nominated  law  member  of 
the  government  some  years  ago.  The  first  occupant 
of  the  post  was  Macaulay,  and  although  it  had  been 
held  by  several  distinguished  English  lawyers,  no  In- 
dian had  ever  previously  been  invited  to  fill  it,  or,  in- 
deed, to  hold  any  other  post  in  the  inmost  councils  of 
the  government  of  India.  This  Sir  Satyendra  re- 
signed and  returned  to  his  law  practice  in  Calcutta, 
from  which  he  has  derived  an  immense  income. 

Sir  Chettur  Sankaran  Xair,  who  recently  introduced 
the  Patna  University  bill  into  the  imperial  legislative 
council,  is  Indian  minister  of  education  and  a  member 
of  the  governor-general's  executive  council  of  India. 
Educated  at  Madras  Presidency  College,  he  devoted 
himself  to  law,  and  has  held  the  important  positions  of 
prosecutor  to  the  government  of  Madras  and  advocate- 
general.  Sir  Sankaran  was  the  founder  and  for  some 
time  the  editor  of  the  Madras  Review  and  the  Madras 
Lajj  Journal,  and  is  the  author  of  various  articles  in 
English  and  Indian  reviews.    He  was  knighted  in  1912. 

General  Crainiceano,  who  led  the  Roumanian  troops 
in  the  Transylvania  campaign,  has  had  a  military  ca- 
reer of  some  brilliancy,  attended  by  rapid  advancement. 
In  1905  he  held  the  office  of  inspector-general  of  engi- 
neering. He  was  given  command,  soon  after  this,  of 
the  Turnu-Severin  division,  and  then  became  chief  of 
the  general  staff.  Upon  the  succession  of  M.  Bratianu 
as  premier,  in  1909,  he  received  the  war  portfolio. 
With  the  resumption  of  his  regular  military  duties,  two 
years  later,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Bucharest 
army  corps,  which  position  he  held  at  the  outbreak  of 
I  the  war  in  1914. 

Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  on  whom  the  highest 
honor  which  the  faculty-  can  bestow  on  one  of  their 
own  number,  that  of  faculty  research  lecturer,  has  just 
been  bestowed,  is  professor  of  American  history  at  the 
University  of  California.  The  appointment  is  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  Professor  Bolton's  discoveries 
of  vast  stores  of  unknown  historical  treasures,  in  the 
archives  of  church  and  state  in  Mexico,  have  made 
necessary  the  rewriting  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
activities  of  Spain  in  X'orth  America.  His  dis- 
coveries began  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  he  be- 
came professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Texas. 
Born  in  1870.  he  has  been  educated  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  where  he  graduated  in  1895.  and  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  took  his  Ph.  D. 
in  1899.  In  1909  he  left  Texas  to  become  professor  of 
American  history  at  Stanford,  and  since  1911  he  has 
!been  at  the  University  of  California. 


December  16,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PLAYING  WITH  FIRE. 


A  Story  for  the  Newly  Married. 


The  Yicomte  de  Cevannes  had  just  finished  his  wed- 
ding journey :  three  months  in  Italy  and  Switzerland 
with  his  pretty  little  Breton  wife,  Jeanne  de  Kerwen, 
clinging  to  his  arm  like  an  ivy  vine  to  an  oak. 

Now  it  was  the  honeymoon  visiting,  the  renewal,  here 
and  there,  of  the  friendships  of  Paris. 

Three  months  of  lakes,  glaciers,  museums,  and  maca- 
roni— well,  one  is  not  sorry  to  resume  old  habits; 
Robert  de  Cevannes,  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  began 
anew  the  round  of  life,  gay  suppers,  and  evenings  al- 
most dissipated. 

But  one  night,  as  dinner  ended,  Jeanne  turned  upon 
her  husband  with  the  brusque  demand: 

"And  are  we  going  to  the  country,  Robert — when?" 

"To  the  country?"  repeated  Robert,  amazed;  "toward 
spring,  of  course ;  but  are  you  tired  of  Paris  already, 
Jeanne?" 

"Not  exactly,"  said  she. 

"Of  me,  then  ?"  pursued  he,  smiling ;  "something  dis- 
pleases you  in  my  conduct,  perhaps?" 

"Xo-o;  you  are  a  model  husband.  Still,  there  are 
shadows  between  us." 

"Shadows,  Jeanne?     Be  more  explicit." 

She  opened  an  album  beside  her  and  turned  the 
leaves,  apparently  to  give  herself  countenance. 

"My  dear  husband,"  said  she,  presently,  a  shade  of 
irony  in  her  tone,  "you  have  frequently  coveted  the 
fruit  that  grew  in  your  neighbor's  garden." 

"Who  told  you  this  ?" 

"Every  one." 

"But  from  the  day,  Jeanne,  when  I  saw  you — which 
was  the  day  I  loved  you — the  curtain  fell  upon  these 
adventures  of  youth,  of  which  I  no  longer  retain  a 
memory.  With  every  man,  dearest,  there  is  a  past  of 
eight  or  ten  years  that  ends  at  the  church-door.  Mar- 
riage is  a  second  baptism ;  as  the  drop  of  holy  water 
washes  away  the  original  sin,  so  does  the  betrothal 
ring  open  an  unwritten  journal,  a  fair  new  life." 

"It  is  thus,"  said  she,  "that  I  have  understood  it." 

Robert  drew  nearer. 

"You  have  a  complaint,  then,  Jeanne,  against  me? 
Come,  formulate  it — what  is  it  that  I  have  done?" 

She  hesitated;  then  arming  herself  with  sudden  reso- 
lution : 

"I  will  be  frank  with  you,"  said  she;  "my  complaint, 
as  you  term  it,  is  simply  this:  From  these  bonnes  for- 
tunes of  the  past  there  remains  to  you  I  know  not  what 
excess  of  confidence  that  shocks  and  wounds  me.  You 
speak  to  women  with  a  tone  of  superiority — in  a  word, 
seem  to  say  to  them,  '  'Tis  lucky  for  you,  madame  or 
mademoiselle,  that  I  am  married;  otherwise,  it  would 
not  take  me  long  to  make  you  adore  me !'  " 

"You  mock  me,  Jeanne !" 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world.  It  is  so,  or  I  should  not 
have  seen  it." 

"An  example — I  demand  it!" 

"A  dozen,  if  needful.  Thursday,  in  particular,  the 
dinner  at  Mme.  de  Charmeny's.  Claire,  you  know,  my 
childhood's  friend,  so  pretty  and  sweet,  and  scarcely  a 
month  married.  Two  or  three  times  I  saw  you  gazing 
at  her  with — well,  so  strange  an  air  that  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  'Robert  deceives  himself  regarding 
Claire.'  " 

"And  you  believe?" 

"That  you've  a  bad  opinion  of  women." 

"But  an  excellent  one,  Jeanne,  of  you " 

"It  is  not  sufficient.  Think  you  that  Claire  is  a 
woman  to  permit  declarations  that  should  not  be 
made?'' 

"Well."  said  Robert,  calmly,  "how  can  I  tell?  I've 
never  tried." 

Jeanne  rose  quickly. 

"Ah,  indeed!"  she  cried;  "you  never  have?  Yery 
well,  my  dear  husband,  try!     I  authorize  you!" 

"Are  you  jesting,  Jeanne?"  stammered  Robert. 

"No;  I  was  never  more  serious.  Pay  court  to  Claire 
— 'tis  my  desire !" 

"If  I  refuse?" 

"I  shall  go  to  my  aunt's  and  stay — indefinitely." 

"And  you  wish  this — seriously?" 

"Seriously,  my  dear,  to  teach  you — even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  vanity — that,  after  all,  there  really  are  good 
women." 

"But  I  admit  it " 

"And  that  Claire  is  of  the  number." 

"That  is  not  so  certain  !" 

"Well,  it  is  the  question  at  issue.  So,  my  dear  hus- 
band, you  are  free ;  begin — go — come — train  your  bat- 
teries !     You  are  again  a  bachelor." 

"For  how  long  a  time?" 

"Fix  it  yourself.     I  am  generous." 

"But,  Jeanne,  hear  me — you  are  sure  you  wish  this?" 

"Absolutely !" 

"A  lesson,  is  it  not,  that  you  desire  to  give  me?" 

"A  lesson — yes." 

"And  if  you  receive  one;  if  Claire  has  not  the  firm- 
ness you  believe  she  has?" 

"Success,  then,  will  imply  on  your  side  a  superiority 
so  great  that  I  shall  lower  my  colors,  and  for  lack  of 
something  better  to  do" — Jeanne  smiled  enchantingly  in 
her  husband's  eyes — "adore  you  myself." 


"since   you 


"So  be   it,   then."   said   Robert,  gravely 
wish  it,  I  consent." 

A  week  rolled  by,  then  a  fortnight,  during  which 
both  husband  and  wife  held  to  a  reserve  bordering 
upon  coldness. 

Then  one  evening  Robert  did  not  appear  at  the  din- 
ner hour :  a  note,  however,  came  at  half-past  7  ex- 
plaining his  absence:  "Father  Marey  preached  at 
Xotre  Dame ;  he  had  wished  to  hear  him." 

Jeanne  threw  herself  into  a  cab,  departed  for  the 
church,  and  scarcely  gave  herself  time  to  dip  her  fingers 
in  the  benitier  so  eager  was  she  to  search  with  her 
eyes  the  shadowy  building  for  the  form  of  her  husband. 

Claire  was  beside  him. 

Jeanne  sobbed  till  morning. 

A  night  or  two  later  they  were  again  together,  alone 
in  the  salon — Robert  and  Jeanne — she  at  the  piano,  he 
pacing  the  floor:  together  as  on  that  night — now  seem- 
ingly so  far  in  the  past — that  had  seen  the  beginning  of 
all  this  trouble. 

All  at  once  Jeanne  ceased  her  playing  and  turned  to 
face  her  husband. 

"By  the  way,  Robert,"  said  she,  "you  do  not  speak  to 
me  of  Claire." 

"Eh?    Claire?    Xo;  I've  nothing  to  tell  of  her." 

"But  you  see  her  constantly." 

"So  do  you." 

"Xo;  she  comes,  but  I've  not  been  well — I've  sent 
word  I  was  out." 

"But  you  saw  her  today." 

"At  Goupil's?  Yes;  and  she  embraced  me  with  an 
effusion  that  went  straight  to  my  heart " 

"You  love  her  so  much,  then,  Jeanne?"  said  Robert, 
forcing  a  smile. 

Jeanne's  answer  was  a  parry — a  counter-question : 

"My  love,  Robert,"  said  she,  "was  not  nominated  in 
the  bond.  But  that  bargain  of  ours — do  vou  hold  to  it 
still  ?" 

"I?  My  faith!  no — I've  long  since  renounced  it." 

"You  admit  yourself  vanquished,  then?" 

"Routed,  neck  and  heels !" 

"And  will  henceforth  have  a  better  opinion  of 
women  ?" 

"Anything  to  please  you,  dearest;  but  why  con- 
tinually say  women?  I  think  of  only  one  woman — of 
you.  Jeanne,  of  you,  always." 

Jeanne  smiled  responsively,  tenderly ;  nevertheless — 
strange  anomaly  of  a  woman's  heart ! — an  hour  later 
found  her  in  Robert's  dressing-room,  rummaging 
drawers,  turning  over  letters  and  papers,  seeking 
fiercely,  eagerly,  with  set  lips  and  eyes  that  shone  with 
the  feverish  glitter  of  unshed  tears — a  note  that  had 
come  to  Robert  in  the  evening  hours,  addressed  in  a 
writing  that  Jeanne  believed  she  knew  well. 

He  had  tossed  it  aside  with  an  indifferent  air — as- 
sumed, Jeanne  knew  that,  too,  and  then,  all  at  once, 
the  note  lay  before  her,  in  her  hand,  under  her  eyes — 
and  nothing  more  was  left  for  the  wife  to  know ! 

To  slip  it  into  an  envelope,  address  and  return  it  to 
Claire  without  a  word  of  explanation  was  the  work  of 
a  second — the  donning  of  hat  and  mantle  the  work  of 
another. 

On  the  threshold,  as  she  entered  the  street.  Jeanne 
encountered  her  husband. 

"Jeanne!"  cried  Robert,  pale  and  moved,  he  scarcely 
knew  why — "Jeane,  where  are  you  going?" 

"Back  to  my  own  life."  responded  she.  simply. 

"But,  Jeanne — Jeanne,  it  was  you,  Jeanne,"  repeated 
Robert,  beseechingly,  comprehending  from  her  words 
that  his  wife  knew  everything;  "it  was  you,  Jeanne — 
it  was  you  who  wished  it!" 

"I?"  said  Jeanne,  her  eyes,  like  two  clear,  blue  lakes 
in  which  floated  the  wreck  of  a  vanished  happiness, 
fixed  for  a  moment  upon  her  husband's  face — "I  wished 
this,  did  you  say?  Oh,  no,  no — you  are  wrong;  there 
are  some  things  that  a  woman  never  wishes!" 

Then,  without  another  word  or  look,  Jeanne  turned 
and  was  gone — as  always  goes  the  substance  that  men 
drop  for  the  shadow. — Translated  from  the  French. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


In  going  from  Pernambuco  to  Catende  the  train 
passes  through  fields  of  such  fine-looking  cane  that  the 
visitor  wonders  what  methods  are  employed  in  its  culti- 
vation: yet  at  the  plantation  of  the  Catende  Sugar 
Mill  there  are  no  agricultural  implements  on  the  place, 
although  it  is  so  extensive  that  it  requires  more  than 
seventy-five  miles  of  railway  track  to  bring  the  cane 
from  the  different  fields  to  the  mill.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  comprising  the  estate  is  very  hilly,  some  of  the 
hills  being  so  steep  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  work 
the  land  with  horse-drawn  implements.  The  ground  is 
hoed  by  negro  men  and  women  using  an  adze-shaped 
steel  hoe.  After  a  field  has  been  broken  the  same  hoe 
is  again  employed  to  make  long  trenches  about  eight 
inches  deep.  The  cane  is  planted  in  the  trenches  and 
covered  with  earth  with  the  same  hoe  that  has  already 
served  as  a  plow  and  middle  breaker  and  which  is  to 
perform  still  another  important  function — that  of  culti- 
vating the  ground  between  the  rows  of  young  cane  to 
keep  it  free  from  weeds. 

While  there  is  no  definite  lower  limit  to  the  penetra- 
tion of  water,  it  is  probable  that  little  surface  water 
penetrates  more  than  three  miles  below  the  surface, 
so  scientists  declare. 


The  Snow  Storm. 
Announced    by   all    the   trumpets   of  the   sky. 
Arrives  the  snow,  and  driving  o'er  the  fields. 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight :  the  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  and  the  heaven 
And   veils  the   farm-house   at   the  garden's  end. 
The  sled  and  traveler  stopped,   the  courier's  feet 
Delayed,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  housemates  sit 
In    a    tumultuous    privacy    of   storm. 
Come,   see   the   north  wind's   masonry . 
Out  of  an  unseen  quarry,  evermore 
Furnished  with  tile,  the  fierce  artificer 
Curves  his  white  bastions,  with  projected  roof. 
Round  every  winward  stake,  or  tree,  or  door; 
Speeding,  the  myriad-handed,  his  wild  work. 
So  fanciful,  so  savage;  nought  cares  he 
For  number  or  proportion  ;   mockingly, 
On  coop  or  kennel,  he  hangs  Parian  wreaths : 
A  swan-like  form  invests  the  hidden  thorn. 
Fills  up  the  farmer's  lane  from  wall  to  wall, 
Maugre  the  farmer's  sighs ;  and,  at  the  gate, 
A  tapering  turret  overtops  the  work  ; 
And  when  his  hours  are  numbered,  and  the  world 
Is  all   his   own,   returning,   as   he  were  not. 
Leaves,  when  the  sun  appears,  astonished  Art 
To   mimic   in  slow   structure,   stone   by  stone, 
Built  in  an  age,  the  mad  wind's  night  work. 
The  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow. 

— Ralph    Waldo   Emerson. 

Marmion. 
Xot  far  advanced  was  morning  day. 
When    Marmion   did    his   troop    array 

To   Surrey's  camp  to  ride ; 
He  had  safe  conduct   for  his  band. 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand, 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide : 
The    ancient   Earl,    with   stately  grace. 
Would   Clara  on   her  palfrey  place, 
And    whisper'd    in    an    under-tone, 
"Let   the   hawk   stoop,    his   prey   is    flown." 
The   train   from   out  the   castle   drew. 
But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu : — 

"Though    something   I    might   plain,"    he    said, 
"Of  cold   respect  to   stranger  guest. 
Sent    hither   by    your    King's    behest. 

While   in   Tantallon's   towers   I   staid : 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land. 
And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand." — 
But   Douglas   round   him   drew  his  cloak, 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke: — 
"My  manors,   halls,   and   bowers,   shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  Sovereign's  will. 
To   each   one  whom  he  lists,   howe'er 
LTnmeet    to    be    the    owner's    peer. 
My  castles  are  my  King's  alone. 
From  turret  to   foundation-stone — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own ; 
And  never  shall  in   friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such   as   Marmion  clasp." — 

Burn'd   Marmion's  swarthy   cheek   like   fire. 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire. 

And — "This  to  me  !"  he  said, — 
"An    'twere   not    for   thy  hoary   beard. 
Such   hand  as   Marmion's   had  not   spared 

To  cleave  the   Douglas'  head ! 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer. 
He,   who   does   England's   message   here. 
Although   the   meanest   in   her   state. 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate : 
And,   Douglas,    more  I   tell  thee  here. 

Even   in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here  in  thy  hold,   thy  vassals  near, 
( Nay,   never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,) 

I  tell  thee  thou'rt  defied! 
And  if  thou  said'st  I   am  not  peer 
To   any  lord   in   Scotland  here. 
Lowland   or  Highland,   far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,   thou  hast  lied !" 
On   the   Earl's  cheek  the   flush  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age : 
Fierce   he   broke   forth. — "And   darest  thou,   then, 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The    Douglas   in   his  hall  ? 
And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go  ? — 
Xo.  by  Saint   Bride  of  Bothwell.  no  ! 
L'p  drawbridge,  grooms — what.  Warder,  ho  1 

Let   the   portcullis   fall." 
Lord  Marmion  turn'd. — well  was  his  need. 
And   dash'd   the  rowels   in   his   steed. 
Like    arrow    through    the    archway    sprung. 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him   rung  : 
To   pass   there   was   such   scanty   room, 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

The   steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies. 

Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise : 

Xor  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim  : 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reach 'd  his  band 

He  halts,  and  turn'd  with  clench'd  hand. 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours. 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at   the  towers. 

"Horse  !   horse !"  the  Douglas  cried,  "and  chase !" 

But   soon   he   rein'd  his   fury's   pace : 

"A  royal  messenger  he  came. 

Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name. — 

A  letter  forged !     Saint  Jude  to  speed ! 

Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed  ? 

At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill. 

When  the   King  praised  his  clerkly  skill. 

Thanks  to   Saint  Bothan,   son   of  mine. 

Save  Gawain,   ne'er  could   pen   a   line. 

So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still. 

Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill. — 

Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood ! 

Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood, 

I  thought  to  slay  bim  where  he  stood. 

'Tis  pity  of  him.  too,"  he  cried: 

"Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride. 

I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." 

With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls. 

And   slowly  seeks   his  castle   halls. 

— Sir  Waller  Scoll. 

■  ■» 

Shoes  made  by  American  machinery  and  from 
can  lasts  are  now  being  made  in  Greece. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  16,  1916. 


CLOTHES. 

An  Incident  in  the  Domestic  Life  of  the  Frivolous  Mrs.  Graves. 


"Mr.s.  Graves  at  home?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Any  one  with  her?" 

"Mr.   Benton,   sir.     They're  upstairs  in  the   library, 
sir." 
"Did  Mr.  Benton's  brokers  call  up  from  the  city?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Did  they  get  him?" 

"No,  sir.  He  sent  word  from  upstairs  there  was  no 
hurry; — he  would  call  up  the  office  later  himself." 

"Put  some  Scotch  and  carbonic  on  the  table,  and  let 
Mrs.  Graves  know  I'm  here." 

He  went  into  the  drawing-room.  With  a  critical 
eye  he  regarded  a  tapestry  panel  over  the  door.  Placing 
himself  in  a  good  position  for  light,  he  surveyed  the 
paintings  on  the  wall.  Then  he  furrowed  the  rug  with 
the  point  of  his  shoe,  and  watched  the  play  of  color 
in  the  soft,  deep  pile. 

He  passed  into  the  dining-room.  The  butler  had 
put  the  Scotch  and  carbonic  and  a  silver  bowl  with 
cracked  ice  on  the  table.  But  Graves  first  looked 
around  here,  as  he  had  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
paneling  was  English  oak,  intact  from  an  Elizabethan 
mansion  in  one  of  the  shires,  with  furniture  and  every- 
thing complete.  The  bowl  and  the  rest  of  the  silver  on 
the  serving  table  were  of  the  same  period.  The  room, 
like  the  one  from  which  he  had  come,  was  in  admirable 
taste. 

He  was  very  deliberate.  Pouring  out  his  Scotch, 
he  added  a  squirt  from  the  siphon,  and  listened  to  the 
tinkle  of  the  ice  as  it  floated  against  the  sides  of  the 
thin  glass,  before  he  drank.  Through  the  large,  oblong 
window,  with  its  heavy  yet  clear  pane,  he  saw  his 
garage  and,  in  front  of  it,  the  handsome  limousine,  in 
which  he  had  just  driven  up  from  the  station.  The 
lawn,  with  its  flower  beds  and  trees,  made  a  fine  ex- 
panse, as  it  sloped  down  to  the  river,  where  his  yacht 
lay  at  his  private  landing. 

Pausing  again  at  the  drawing-room  door,  for  a  final 
and  apparently  satisfied  look  at  the  apartment,  he 
stepped  into  the  hall  and  took  the  lift  upstairs. 

"How's  Archie  Graves — 'the  coming  man  of  Wall 
Street'?"  asked  Benton,  with  the  supercilious  drawl 
that  was  one  of  the  things  Graves  hated  about  him. 

No  two  men  could  have  offered  a  sharper  contrast 
to  each  other  than  Graves  and  the  man  who  was 
dawdling  about  his  wife.  Benton  was  spare,  tall  and 
rather  languid  looking,  an  impression  confirmed  by  his 
fair,  longish  hair,  blue  eyes  and  weak  mouth;  whereas 
from  every  line  of  Graves'  strongly  marked  features, 
as  well  as  from  his  vigorous  frame,  spoke  the  determi- 
nation of  the  man  who  goes  ahead  and  doesn't  bother 
about  complications  till  he's  gotten  what  he  wants. 

"Well?"  he  asked  in  a  comprehensive  way  that  in- 
cluded them  both,  yet  ignored  Benton's  effort. 

"We've  been  up  the  river  in  the  yacht,"  said  his 
wife.  "After  luncheon  on  the  island  we  shot  at  a 
target.     I  hit  it  twice !" 

"I  thought  you  hated  shooting.  You  always  said 
you  were  afraid  of  the  noise." 

"Arthur — Mr.  Benton,  I  mean — has  a  pistol  with  a 
silencer  attachment.  It's  fine!  You'd'  never  know- 
there  was  shooting  going  on.  It  isn't  any  louder  than 
the  snap  of  a  whip." 

"Yes,"  said  Graves  with  a  dry  laugh,  "that's  it — the 
snap  of  a  whip !     You  can  blow  out  your  own  brains, 
or  some  one  else's,  without  being  heard." 
Benton  looked  up. 

"I've  never  known  you  to  talk  like  that,  Graves." 
"Oh.    I've  had  a  strenuous  day.    By  the  way,  haven't 
you  had  any  word  from  your  brokers?" 

"I'd  forgotten  all  about  it,"  drawled  Benton.  "Chal- 
mers called  up.  I  was  reading  poetry  to  Mrs.  Graves. 
Meant  to  get  Chalmers  on  the  'phone,  when  I'd  finished. 
It  went  clean  out  of  my  mind." 

"Better  get  him  right  away.  There's  been  some- 
thing like  a  panic  in  the  street— a  break  in  a  whole  lot 
of  stocks." 

Benton  rose  rather  reluctantly. 

"I  had  the  usual  margin  with  Chalmers.  What's 
the  use  of  a  broker,  if  he  can't  look  after  your  business 
without  bothering  you?" 

He  said  this  petulantly,  as  he  left  the  room. 
"I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  his  'Silencer'  stock," 
said  the  woman.     "He's  awfully  proud  of  his  inven- 
tion.   Says  England  wants  it  for  the  army.    He's  going 
to  give  you  a  look-in  on  it." 

"His  invention?"  Graves  said  this  with  a  sneer. 
"He  must  have  gotten  that  out  of  the  poetry-book  he's 
been  reading  to  you.  His  father  bought  the  Silencer 
patent  from  the  inventor  and  organized  the  company." 
'Well  you  know  I  don't  understand  anything  about 
business,"  she  said  in  rather  a  bored  tone. 

"Perhaps  you  can  understand,  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  ve  come  home  worth  half  again  as  many  millions  as 
I  w,-s  when  I  said  good-by  to  you  this  morning." 

Tnere  was  nothing  bored  about  her  expression  now. 

She  was  thinking  of  how  much  more  money  he  would 

her  to- spend  on  herself,  and  that  made  her  look 

•er  and  prettier  than  ever.    She  smiled  as  she  looked 

t  him. 


"I  thought  that  would  fetch  you,"  he  said. 

"You're  a  wonder,  Archie.     How  did  you  do  it?" 

"Broke  the  market  on  'Silencer.'  Watched  it  tumble 
till  it  dropped  far  enough  to  suit  me.  Then  grabbed 
up  the  whole  lot — mine  and  his.  While  he  was  reading 
poetry  to  you,  I  was  wiping  up  the  street  with  him. 
Couldn't  go  to  the  'phone,  eh?  He's  there  now  all 
right,  hearing  that  he  hasn't  a  dollar  to  his  name,  and 
to  whom  he's  indebted  for  his  haircut." 

She  didn't  seem  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  what 
he  said.  She  was  still  smiling  up  at  him,  and  looking 
her  prettiest,  when,  from  the  hall  below,  there  came 
a  sound  that  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  snap 
of  a  whip. 

The  smile  vanished.  Her  expression  was  that  of  a 
person  who  does  not  yet  grasp  the  full  significance  of 
a  sudden  thing  that  has  happened.  She  started  to  rise. 
Her  husband  closed  the  door  and  turned  toward  her. 

"You  can't  go  downstairs,"  he  said.  "In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  hall  will  be  full  of  servants.  A  scene  before 
them  would  be  fatal." 

In  a  dull,  hopeless  way  she  pulled  at  a  tassel  that 
hung  from  an  arm  of  the  chair. 

"The  butler,"  he  continued,  "being  English,  and  the 
best  trained  specimen  of  his  kind  that  has  come  under 
my  observation,  will  be  here  shortly  to  tell  me,  quietly, 
what  has  happened.  I'll  step  out  into  the  hall,  so  that 
you  won't  have  to  hear  any  disagreeable  details,  if  there 
are  any." 

When  he  came  back,  she  was  crying  softly.  He  pre- 
tended not  to  notice  it. 

"Before  I  left  town  this  afternoon  the  Duveens 
called  up.  I  suppose  they'd  already  heard  of  the 
killing  I'd  made  on  the  street.  (Wonderful,  how  they 
keep  track  of  things,  isn't  it?)  Anyhow,  they  wanted 
to  tell  me  that  the  war  has  thrown  the  Thorpe  Manor 
tapestries  on  the  market,  and  there  is  a  Reynolds  they 
want  me  to  see.  The  tapestries  will  go  perfectly  with 
everything  in  the  drawing-room,  and  we  really  need 
an  English  old  master  over  the  dining-room  mantel. 
Some  day  next  week  we'll  go  in  to  see  the  picture  and 
talk  over  the  tapestries.  After  that,  you  might  as  well 
get  your  clothes  for  the  summer — carte  blanche — any- 
thing and  everything  you  want." 

The  little  hand,  so  delicate,  so  slender,  that  he  held 
in  his,  while  with  his  other  he  stroked  her  hair,  still 
trembled.  Every  now  and  then  her  tears  came  in  a 
flood,  but  he  could  feel  that  she  was  gradually  quieting 
down. 

"Couldn't  I — get  the — clothes — sooner?" 

She  still  spoke  between  sobs.  But  when  he  said, 
"Sure,  little  girl,"  he  felt  her  creeping  into  his  arms 
to  be  petted. — From  "Modern  Women,"  by  Gustaz' 
Kobbc.    Published  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

Among  the  fossils  found  in  North  Dakota  is  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the 
celebrated  ginkgo  or  maiden-hair  tree  of  China  and 
Japan.  The  geologic  history  of  the  ginkgo  is  in  many 
ways  more  wonderful  than  that  of  any  other  tree  now 
living.  This  strange  tree  has  come  down  to  us  prac- 
tically unchanged  from  earliest  Mesozoic  time.  It  ap- 
parently saw  its  heyday  during  what  is  known  as  the 
Jurassic  period,  millions  of  years  ago,  when  it  was 
widely  spread  from  the  Arctic  regions  over  most  of  the 
globe,  but  since  that  time  it  has  been  gradually 
dwindling  until  now  it  is  represented  by  a  single  living 
species  in  Japan  and  China.  In  the  Far  East  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  tree,  and  as  such  is  planted  about 
the  temples  and  sanctuaries,  but  there  is  great  doubt 
as  to  its  existence  in  a  truly  wild  state.  It  is  not  likely 
to  become  extinct,  however,  for  its  fascinating  history 
and  curious  fernlike  foliage  have  made  it  so  interesting 
that  it  has  been  extensively  planted  in  many  parts  oi 
the  world,  notably  in  southern  Europe  and  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  familiar  shade 
tree  on  the  streets  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  conditions  along  the  Susquehanna  River  in  the 
northern  anthracite  coal  field  are  entirely  different  from 
those  found  elsewhere  in  the  basin.  At  Pittston  the 
river  is  joined  by  the  Lackawanna,  a  river  containing 
much  sewage  and  probably  the  least  attractive  stream 
in  the  United  States.  Great  quantities  of  coal-mine 
waste,  including  very  fine  coal,  or  culm,  are  discharged 
into  the  Lackawanna,  which  carries  it  into  the  Susque- 
hanna as  an  inky  trail  for  a  long  distance.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that,  though  these  foul  discharges 
enter  the  river,  chemical  analyses  of  the  water  at  the 
lower  end  of  Wyoming  Valley  show  that  it  carries  less 
organic  matter  there  than  that  in  the  upper  stretches 
of  the  river,  for  large  quantities  of  fine  coal  as  well  as 
organic  matter  from  city  sewers  are  precipitated  on  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  At  some  places  the  stream  bed  has 
been  raised  eight  to  twelve  feet  by  such  precipitation. 


THE  MECCA  OF  JAPAN. 


Ancient  Ise,  One  of  the  Oddest  Places  to  Be  Found  in  the 
Kingdom. 


The  most  successful  shipment  of  lobsters  across  the 
continent  that  has  ever  been  made  was  completed  by 
the  United  States  bureau  of  fisheries  on  November 
24th.  when  5400  of  the  crustaceans  were  liberated  off 
Orcas  Island,  in  the  State  of  Washington. 


Ancient  Ise  is  to  the  Japanese  what  Mecca  is  to  the 
devout  Mohammedans,  and  the  Nipponese  regard  it 
almost  as  a  necessity  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  this 
shrine  once  in  a  lifetime.  Here  from  time  immemorial 
prayers  have  been  addressed  to  the  deities  of  the  Shinto 
pantheon,  numbering  nearly  14,000,  and  on  certain 
occasions  there  are  ceremonial  dances. 

The  Imperial  Shinto  Temple  of  Yamada  in  the 
province  of  Ise  is  said  to  be  nearly  three  thousand 
years  old.  The  present  construction  is  modern,  for 
the  temple  has  been  rebuilt  many  times.  Kashima 
shrine  dates  back  to  660  B.  C. 

The  ancient  Shinto  shrine  was  a  simple  affair,  and 
the  modern  Shinto  temples  are  all  built  in  the  same 
archaic  style  of  architecture.  The  typical  shrine  is  an 
oblong  building,  usually  not  of  massive  proportions. 
It  is  without  windows,  and  has  a  steep  overhanging 
roof.  There  is  lattice  work  above  the  door.  The  front 
is  the  gable  end,  with  a  queer  peaked  facade  and  fan- 
tastic projections  of  beam-work  above  its  gable  angle. 
The  structure  is  of  unpainted  wood,  and  its  color  soon 
turns  to  sombre  gray.  As  the  years  pass,  it  gets  a 
weird,  ghostly  appearance.  Indeed,  the  Shinto  shrine 
has  been  called  a  "ghost-house,"  haunted  by  the  spirits 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  pious  worshippers.  At  a  sol- 
emn service  held  in  their  honor  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted are  imagined  to  be  present;  and  these  unseen 
witnesses,  though  voiceless,  are  supposed  to  look  on 
with  approval  and  satisfaction  while  rites  are  per- 
formed in  their  remembrance. 

The  Japanese  sanctuary  is  known  as  a  miya  or 
yashiro.  It  is  sometimes  guarded  by  stone  lions  and 
shadowed  by  a  holy  grove.  Here  and  there  shrines 
have  been  erected  on  the  swelling  crests  of  the  grand- 
est mountains  in  Japan,  and  to  these  high  places  bands 
of  white-robed  pilgrims  make  religious  excursions, 
traveling  on  foot.  The  little  temple  is  frequently  found 
on  a  knoll,  peeping  out  of  a  wood  of  majestic  crypto- 
meria  (says  the  Japan  Tourist  Bureau).  A  bell  sus- 
pended in  a  primitive  belfry  rings  at  the  hour  of  12, 
at  3  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  other  hours.  It  also  sum- 
mons the  peasants  to  come  and  learn  "the  way  of  the 
gods." 

The  choicest  examples  of  the  marvelous  art  crafts 
of  Japan  are  to  be  seen  in  the  temples  founded  by  the 
Shoguns  of  Old  Japan.  A  German  traveler,  visiting 
the  sanctuaries  of  Shimba.  remarks :  "One  is  over- 
whelmed at  each  step  by  the  richness  of  the  materials, 
the  prodigality  of  the  decoration,  the  fineness  of  de- 
tails, and  the  solemn  magnificence  of  the  entire  spec- 
tacle." Idols,  or  sacred  images  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  are  much  in  evidence.  Millions  of  sculptured 
Buddhas,  of  all  sizes,  both  wood  and  stone,  embellish 
the  buildings  and  the  temple  gardens. 

There  are  today  more  than  200,000  sanctuaries,  both 
Shinto  and  Buddhist,  scattered  up  and  down  the  Island 
Empire.  There  are  10,000  in  and  about  Kyoto,  once 
the  sacred  capital  of  Nippon.  For  thousands  of  years 
it  has  been  a  Japanese  custom  to  build  a  shrine  by  the 
roadside  where  the  wayfarer  may  enter  and  refresh  the 
soul.  Here  the  rank  and  file  go  to  pray  and  woo  the 
favor  of  the  gods.  A  priest  dressed  in  a  long  robe  of 
red  silk  conducts  the  service,  preaching  two  short  ser- 
mons for  the  edification  of  a  handful  of  women,  girls, 
and  old  men.  In  the  large  temples  of  the  cities  a  com- 
pany of  priests  in  white,  yellow,  and  brown  robes  takes 
part  in  the  services,  regularly  held  on  the  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month,  usually  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  The 
opening  hymns  are  sung,  accompanied  by  flutes  and 
other  instruments.  Of  late  years  some  of  the  Buddhist 
leaders  have  introduced  the  organ  to  aid  them  in  mak- 
ing the  temple  music  more  pleasing  and  inspiring. 
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Probably  no  other  wood  burns  with  more  resistance 
than  California  redwood.  It  seems  to  have  been  made 
fire-resistant  by  nature.  In  logging  camps  this  is  pe- 
culiarly noticeable,  for  no  other  wood  could  be  so 
treated.  Because  of  the  enormous  size  of  redwood 
trees,  the  logs  are  very  heavy — a  sixteen-foot  butt  log 
weighs  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons — it  is  very  difficult  to 
handle  them  when  the  ground  is  littered  with  bark, 
undergrowth,  and  tops.  To  get  rid  of  this  waste,  or 
"slash"  as  the  lumberman  calls  it,  he  simply  sets  it  on 
fire.  The  slash  burns  off,  but  the  logs  do  not  burn. 
They  come  through  this  test  by  fire,  which  lasts  from 
eight  to  ten  hours,  with  merely  a  slight  char  on  the 
sapwood  on  their  exterior. 


A  Chinese  has  invented  and  patented  a  typewriter 
for  his  native  language.  The  inventor  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The 
typewriter  uses  4000  Chinese  characters. 


Education  is  well  along  with  the  Eskimos  in  Alaska, 
for  there  are  now  seventy-seven  schools  for  their  use. 
with  an  enrollment  of  3563,  in  addition  to  109  teachers, 
eleven  physicians,  nine  nurses,  and  three  hospital  at- 
tendants. The  native  villages  are  divided  up  into  five 
districts,  with  about  fifteen  schools  to  the  district.  The 
first  school  for  Eskimos  in  Alaska  was  established  as 
earlv  as  1885  at  the  little  village  of  Wrangell. 


Sir  David  Hennessy  has  just  been  chosen  lord  mayor 
of  Melbourne  for  the  fifth  successive  term. 


December  16,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


40/ 


CHARLES  FROHMAN. 


Isaac  F.  Marcosson  and  Daniel  Frotaman  Present  Us  with  a 
Portrait  of  the  Manager  and  Man. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  Charles  Frohman  must  be 
classed  among  those  who  to  some  extent  were  unap- 
preciated until  after  their  death.  All  the  world  knew 
that  he  was  a  good  fellow,  although  his  shyness  hid 
some  of  his  goodness.  And  all  the  world  knew  that  it 
owed  more  dramatic  happiness  to  Frohman  than  per- 
haps to  any  other  man  of  his  day.  But  this  seems, 
somehow,  to  have  been  taken  for  granted.  Frohman 
was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  dramatic  department 
store,  a  kind  of  universal  provider  that  could  always 
meet  the  demand  of  the  moment  without  effort  or 
strain.  Now  at  last  we  are  able  to  see  something  of 
what  the  man  was,  thanks  to  the  biography  given  us 
by  Isaac  F.  Marcosson  and  Daniel  Frohman ;  thanks 
also  to  the  appreciation  contribute'd  by  J.  M.   Barrie. 

Frohman  first  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1881.  He 
was  with  Haverly's  Mastodons,  but  his  brother  Gus- 
tave  persuaded  him  to  join  the  "Hazel  Kirke"  company 
direct  from  Xew  York  and  paid  him  $75  a  week  instead 
of  the  $100  a  month  that  he  had  been  receiving.  But, 
more  important  still,  it  was  in  San  Francisco  that 
Frohman   met  Belasco : 

During  this  memorable  visit  to  San  Francisco  occurred 
another  event  that  had  large  influence  on  the  whole  future 
life  of  the  young  man.  One  night  in  a  famous  ratheskeller 
on  Kearny  Street  he  saw  an  artistic-looking  youth  with  curly 
hair  and  dreamy  eyes  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
actors.  This  youth  was  David  Belasco,  who  had  passed  from 
actor  to  author-stage-manager  and  whose  melodrama,  "Ameri- 
can Born,"  was  running  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  Frohman 
had  seen  this  play  and  was  much  impressed  with  it.  Thrillers 
had  interested  him  from  the  start. 

Gustave,  who  was  with  Belasco,  said  to  him:  "There's  my 
brother    Charley.      You    ought   to    know    him." 

Simultaneously  Belasco  was  pointed  out  to  Charles.  They 
glanced  up  at  the  same  time,  nodded  smilingly  across  the 
space  between,  and  later  on  when  they  were  introduced  Charles 
expressed  his  great  admiration  for  "American  Born."  Belasco 
had  just  received  the  offer  from  Daniel  Frohman  to  come 
to  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  in  New  York  as  stage 
manager. 

Out  of  this  contact  came  the  association  between  Charles 
Frohman  and  David  Belasco  that  added  much  to  their  achieve- 
ments. 

In  1S89  Frohman  found  himself  installed  in  New 
York  as  a  manager,  but  so  overburdened  with  debt 
that  he  was  compelled  to  hide  his  identity  under  the 
name  of  Al  Hayman  &  Co.  One  of  his  first  enter- 
prises was  to  induce  William  Gillette  to  dramatize 
Rider  Haggard's  ''She,''  and  this  was  put  on  at  Niblo's 
Garden  in  New  York  with  great  success.  Wilton 
Lackaye  and  Loie  Fuller  were  in  the  cast : 

Gillette  now  tried  his  hand  at  a  war  play  called  "Held  by 
the  Enemy,"  which  Frohman  booked  on  the  road.  Frohman 
was  strangely  interested  in  "Held  by  the  Enemy."  It  had 
all  the  thrill  and  tumult  of  war  and  it  lent  itself  to  more  or 
less  spectacular  production.  When  the  road  tour  ended,  Froh- 
man, on  his  own  hook,  took  the  piece  and  the  company, 
which  was  headed  by  Gillette,  for  an  engagement  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre  in  San  Francisco.  He  transported  all  the  original 
scenery,  which  included,  among  other  things,  some  massive 
wooden  cannon. 

The  San  Francisco  critics,  however,  slated  the  piece  un- 
mercifully. The  morning  after  the  opening  Gillette  stood  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Palace  Hotel  with  the  newspapers  in  his 
hand  and  feeling  very  disconsolate.  Up  bustled  Frohman  in 
his  usual  cheery   fashion. 

"Look  what  the  critics  have  done  to  us,"  said  Gillette, 
gloomily. 

"But  we've  got  all  the  best  of  it,"  replied  Frohman,  with 
animation. 

"How's  that?"  asked   Gillette,   somewhat  puzzled. 

"They've  got  to  stay  here." 

It  will  be  news  to  many  people  that  Arnold  Daly,  the 
actor,  began  his  dramatic  career  as  office-boy  to  Froh- 
man: 

When  John  Drew  called  on  Charles  Frohman  for  the  first 
time  at  his  offices  at  1127  Broadway,  his  way  was  impeded 
by  a  bright-eyed,  alert  young  office-boy  who  bore  the  un- 
romantic  name  of  Peter  Daly.  He  incarnated  every  ill  to 
which  his  occupation  seems  to  be  heir.  Without  troubling 
himself  to  find  out  if  Mr.  Frohman  was  in,  he  immediately 
said,  after  the  grand  fashion  of  theatrical  office-boys: 

"Mr.  Frohman  is  out  and  I  don't  know  when  he  will  re- 
turn." 

"But  I  have  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Frohman,"  said 
Drew. 

"You   will   have   to   wait,"   said   the  boy. 

Drew  cooled  his  heels  outside  while  Frohman  waited  im- 
patiently inside  for  him.  When  he  emerged  at  lunchtime  he 
was  surprised  to  find  his  man  about  to  depart. 

Daly  was  immediately  discharged  by  Julius  Cahn,  who  was 
office  manager,  but  was  promptly  reinstated  the  next  day  by 
Frohman,  who  had  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  boy's 
quick  wit  and  intelligence. 

This  office-boy,  it  is  interesting  to  relate,  became  Arnold 
Daly,  the  actor.  No  experience  of  his  life  was  perhaps  more 
amusing  or  picturesque  than  the  crowded  year  when  he 
manned  the  outside  door  of  Charles  Frohman's  office.  In- 
stead of  attending  to  business,  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
writing  burlesques  on  contemporary  plays,  which  he  solemnly 
submitted  to   Harry   Rockwood,   the  bookkeeper. 

During  these  days  occurred  a  now  famous  episode.  Young 
Daly  was  luxuriously  reclining  in  the  most  comfortable  chair 
in  the  reception-room  one  day  when  Louise  Closser  Hale,  the 
actress,  entered  and  asked  to  see  Charles  Frohman. 

"He  is  out,"  said  Daly. 

"May  I  wait  for  him?"  asked  the  visitor. 

"Yes,"  answered  Daly,  and  the  woman  sat  down. 

After  three  hours  had  passed  she  asked  Daly,  "Where  is 
Mr.  Frohman?" 

"He's  in   London,"   was   the   reply. 

Afterward  Daly  became  "dresser"  for  John  Drew,  the  virus 
of  the  theatre  got  into  his  system,  and  before  long  he  was  an 
actor. 

Thus  even  Charles  Frohman's  office-boys  became  stars. 


Maude  Adams  became  a  star  under  Charles  Froh- 
man. She  was  one  of  his  great  discoveries,  although 
her  own  genius  must  have  carried  her  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder  eventually.  Frohman  launched  Miss  Adams 
in  "The  Little  Minister,"  and  at  the  same  time  he 
booked  John  Drew  in  "A  Marriage  of  Convenience," 
and  both  scored  successes: 

Miss  Adams  was  irresistible  as  Lady  Babbie.  As  the 
quaint,  slyly  humorous,  make-believe  gipsy,  she  found  full 
play  for  all  her  talents,  and  she  captured  her  audience  almost 
with   her  first   speech. 

Charles  Frohman  sat  nervously  in  the  wings  during  the 
performance.  When  the  curtain  went  down  his  new  star 
said  to  him  : 

"How  did  it  go  ?" 

"Splendidly,"   was  his   laconic  comment. 

"The  Little  Minister"  ran  at  the  Empire  for  three  hun- 
dred consecutive  performances,  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
of  which  were  to  "standing  room  only."  The  total  gross 
receipts  for  the  engagement  were  $370,000 — a  record  for  that 
time. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  run  Miss  Adams  received  the 
following  cablegram  from  Barrie:  "Thank  you,  thank  you 
all  for  your  brilliant  achievement.  'What  a  glory  to  our 
kirk.' — Barrie." 

William  Gillette  always  proved  to  be  one  of  Froh- 
man's mascots.  Whatever  he  touched  turned  to  gold. 
He  and  Frohman  had  become  close  friends,  and  the 
actor-author  frequently  accompanied  the  manager  on 
his  trips  to  London : 

During  their  visit  in  1899,  "Sherlock  Holmes"  had  become 
the  literary  rage.  Everybody  was  talking  about  the  masterful 
detective   of   Baker   Street. 

"We  must  get  those  Doyle  stories,"  said  Frohman  to  Gil- 
lette. 

"All  right,"  said  the  author. 

Frohman  personally  went  to  see  Conan  Doyle  and  made  a 
bid   for  the  rights. 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Frohman,"  replied  Doyle,  "but  I  shall  make 
one  stipulation.  There  must  be  no  love  business  in  'Sherlock- 
Holmes.'  " 

"All  right,"  said  Frohman;  "your  wishes  shall  be  re- 
spected." 

Frohman  now  engaged  Gillette  to  make  the  adaptation, 
but  he  said  absolutely  nothing  about  the  condition  that  Doyle 
had  made.  Gillette,  as  most  American  theatre-goers  know, 
wove  a  love  interest  into  the  strenuous  life  of  the  famous 
detective. 

A  year  later  Gillette  and  Frohman  again  were  in  England, 
Gillette  to  read  the  manuscript  of  the  play  to  Doyle.  The 
famous  author  liked  the  play  immensely  and  made  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  the  sentimental  interest.  In  fact  his  only 
comment  when   Gillette  finished   reading  the  manuscript  was: 

"It's  good  to  see  the  old  chap  again." 

He  referred,  of  course,  to  Sherlock  Holmes,  who,  up  to  this 
time,   had    already   met   his    death   on   four   or   five    occasions. 

Another  of  the  Frohman  stars  was  Ethel  Barrymore. 
She  made  a  hit  when  called  upon  suddenly  to  take 
Miss  Tyler's  part  in  "Secret  Service,"  and  later  on 
she  played  with  Irving  and  Terry.  Returning  to  New 
York,  she  was  engaged  by  Frohman  for  "Captain 
Jinks,"  and  thereafter  her  fortune  was  made: 

Now  came  the  turn  in  the  tide  of  Ethel  Barrymore's  for- 
tunes. She  was  living  very  modestly  on  the  top  floor  of  a 
theatrical  boarding-house  in  Thirty-Second  Street.  With  the 
success  of  "Captain  Jinks"  she  moved  down  to  a  larger  room 
on  the  second  floor.  But  a  still  greater  event  in  her  life  was 
now   to    be    consummated. 

During  the  third  week  of  her  engagement  she  walked  over 
from  Thirty-Second  Street  to  the  theatre.  As  she  passed 
along  Sixth  Avenue  she  happened  to  look  up,  and  there, 
in  huge,  blazing  electric  lights,  she  saw  the  name  "Ethel 
Barrymore."  She  stood  still,  and  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 
She   knew  that  at  last  she  had  become  a  star. 

Charles  had  said  absolutely  nothing  about  it  to  her.  It  was 
his  unexpected  way  of  giving  her  the  surprise  of  arriving 
at  the  goal  of  her  ambition. 

The  next  day  she  went  to  Frohman  and  said,  "It  was  a 
wonderful  thing  for  you  to   do." 

Whereupon  Frohman  replied,  very  simply,  "It  was  the  only 
thing  to  do." 

Ethel  Barrymore  was  now  a  star,  and  from  this  time  on 
her  stage  career  became  one  cycle  of  ripening  art  and  ex- 
panding success.  A  new  luminary  had  entered  the  Frohman 
heaven,  and  it  was  to   twinkle  with  increasing  brilliancy. 

There  was  a  great  friendship  between  Frohman  and 
Barrie,  and  the  two  men  would  take  long  walks  to- 
gether in  the  silence  of  mutual  understanding: 

No  one  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  in  connection  with 
"Peter  Pan"  is  one  of  the  most  sweetly  gracious  acts  in 
Frohman's  life.  The  original  of  Peter  was  sick  in  bed  at 
his  home  when  the  play  was  produced  in  London.  The  little 
lad  was  heartsick  because  he  could  not  see  it.  When  Froh- 
man  came  to   London   Barrie  told  him   about   it. 

"If  the  boy  can't  come  to  the  play,  we'll  take  the  play  to 
the  boy,"  he  said. 

Frohman  sent  his  company  out  to  the  boy's  home  with  as 
many  "props"  as  could  be  jammed  into  the  sick-room.  While 
the  delighted  and  excited  child  sat  propped  up  in  bed  the 
wonders  of  the  fairy  play  were  unfolded  before  him.  It  is 
probably  the  only  instance  where  a  play  was  done  before  a 
child  in   his  home. 

Frohman's  personal  comradeship  with  Pauline  Chase 
was  one  of  the  beautiful  episodes  of  his  career.  He 
and  Barrie  agreed  that  they  should  be  her  mentors  and 
that  all  suitors  for  her  hand  should  be  censored  by 
them.  Miss  Chase  lived  at  Marlow  in  England,  and 
many  were  the  pilgrimages  to  the  quiet  little  village : 
.  Frohman  went  to  Marlow  nearly  every  Saturday  in  summer: 
His  custom  was  to  alight  from  the  train  at  Slough,  where 
Miss  Chase  would  meet  him  in  her  car  and  drive  him  over 
to  Marlow,  where  they  lunched  at  The  Compleat  Angler,  a 
charming  inn  on  the  river. 

Miss  Chase  sometimes  playfully  performed  the  office  of 
manicure  for  Frohman.  Once  when  she  was  in  Paris  he 
sent  her  this  telegram :  "Nails."  Whereupon  she  wired 
back:  "I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  bite  them."  Frohman 
then  sent  her  the  telegram  by  mail,  and  under  it  wrote:  "I 
have." 

Life  in  London  to  Charles  Frohman  was  one  series 


of  adventures.  He  wandered  about,  often  with  Barrie, 
seeking  out  strange  and  picturesque  places  in  which  to 
eat: 

These  adventures  began  in  his  earliest  days  in  England. 
Here  is  a  characteristic  experience: 

One  day  Madeline  Lucette  Ryley,  the  playwright,  came  to 
see  him  in  his  office  in  Henrietta  Street.  A  battered  old  man 
was    hanging   around   the   door. 

"Did  you  see  that  man   outside?"  asked   Frohman. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.   Ryley.     "Is  he  the  bailiff?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Frohman,  "he  is  a  Maidenhead  cabby."  This 
is  the  story  of  how  he  came  there. 

The  day  before  Frohman  had  been  down  to  Maidenhead 
alone  for  luncheon.  At  the  station  he  hailed  a  cabby  who  wa? 
driving  a   battered   old  fly. 

"Where  to,  governor?"  asked  the  man. 

"Number   5   Henrietta   Street,"  said  Frohman. 

"No  such  place  in  Maidenhead,"  said  the  driver. 

"Oh,  I  mean  the  place  opposite  Covent  Garden  in  Lon- 
don." 

The  old  cabby  wasn't  a  bit  flustered,  but  he  said,  "I  will 
have  to  get  a  new  horse." 

He  changed  horses  and  they  made  the  long  way  to  Lon- 
don, arriving  there  considerably  after  nightfall.  When  Froh- 
man asked  for  his  bill  the  old  man  said,  with  some  hesita- 
tion : 

"I'm  afraid  it  will  cost  you  five  pounds." 

"That's  all  right,"  said   Frohman,   and  paid  the  hill. 

To  his  great  surprise,  the  cabby  showed  up  next  morning, 
saying:  "I  like  London.  I  think  I'll  stay  here."  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  Frohman  got  rid  of  him.  When 
the   cabby   finally   started  to   go  he   said : 

"Well,  governor,  if  you  want  to  go  back  to  Maidenhead 
I'll   do   it   for   half-price." 

Few  things  in  England  pleased  Frohman  more  than 
to  play  a  joke  on  Gillette.  When  Frohman  produced 
"She"  in  England  an  amusing  incident  happened: 

Frohman  had  brought  over  Annie  Russell  and  Ida  Con- 
quest for  his  piece.  The  actresses  were  very  much  excited 
before  the  first  night,  and  went  without  dinner.  After  the 
play  they  were  very  hungry.  On  going  to  the  Savoy  they 
encountered  the  English  prohibition  against  serving  women 
at  night  when  unaccompanied  by  men.  After  trying  at  sev- 
eral places  they  went  to  their  lodging  in  Langham  Place 
almost  famished. 

In  desperation  they  telephoned  to  Dillingham,  who  was 
playing  "hearts"  at  the  Savoy  with  Frohman  and  Gillette. 
He  hurriedly  got  some  food  together  in  a  basket,  and  with 
his  two  friends  drove  to  where  the  young  women  were  stay- 
ing. The  house  was  dark ;  fruitless  pulls  at  the  doorbell 
showed  that  it  was  broken.  It  was  impossible  to  raise  any 
one. 

Dillingham  knew  that  the  actresses  were  occupying  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  front.  He  had  five  large  English  copper 
pennies  in  his  pocket,  and  so  he  started  to  throw  them  up 
to  the  window  to  attract  their  attention.  He  threw  four,  and 
each    fell    short. 

"This  is  the  last  copper,"  he  said  to  Frohman.  "If  we 
can't  reach  the  girls  with  this  they  will  have  to  go  hungry." 

Whereupon  Frohman  said :  "Let  Gillette  throw  it.  He 
can   make   a   penny   go   further  than   any   man  in  the  world." 

Frohman  was  invariably  gracious  at  rehearsals,  in- 
spiring his  players  to  do  their  utmost  to  win  his  com- 
mendation : 

Such  expressions  as,  "But,  Mr.  Frohman,  this  is  my  way 
of  doing  it,"  or  "I  feel  it  this  way,"  and  like  manifestations 
of  actors'  conceit  or  argument  would  never  be  met  with 
ridicule  or  contempt.  Sometimes  he  would  say,  "Try  it  my 
way  first,"  or  "Do  you  like  that?"  or  "Does  this  give 
you  a  better  feeling?"  He  never  said,  "You  must  do  thus 
and  so."  He  was  alert  to  every  suggestion.  As  a  result  he 
got  the  very  best  out  of  his  people.  It  was  part  of  his 
policy  of  developing  the  personal  element. 

The  genial  human  side  of  the  man  always  softened  his 
loudest  tones,  although  he  was  seldom  vehement.  So  gentle 
was  his  speech  at  rehearsals  that  the  actors  often  came 
down  to  the  footlights  to  hear  his  friendly  yet  earnest  direc- 
tion. 

Any  sort  of  bullying  was  sternly  discountenanced  in 
Frohman's  theatres.  Even  the  star  was  expected  to  be 
courteous  to  every  one: 

On  one  occasion  a  certain  actor,  who  was  rather  fond  of 
issuing  his  wishes  and  instructions  in  a  very  loud  voice, 
made  his  exit  through  a  door  up  the  centre  of  the  stage 
which  was  very  difficult  to  open  and  shut.  It  had  not  worked 
well,  and  this  had  happened,  quite  by  accident,  on  several 
occasions  during  the  run  of  the  play.  The  actor  had  spoken 
rather  sharply  to  the  carpenter  about  it  instead  of  going,  as 
he  should  have  done,  to  the  stage-manager.  He  always  called 
the  carpenter  "Charley."  The  carpenter  was  a  rather  dig- 
nified  person    named    Charles   Heimley. 

On  the  night  in  question  this  actor  had  bad  the  usual 
trouble  with  the  door.  Heimley  was  not  in  sight,  for  he 
was  evidently  down  in  his  carpenter  shop  under  the  stage. 
The  actor  leaned  over  the  balustrade  and  called  out : 
"Charley  !    Charley !" 

Frohman,  who  was  just  walking  through  the  side  door  on 
his  way  to  William  Faversham's  dressing-room,  turned  to 
the  star   and  said : 

"Who  is  calling?     Does  he  want  me?" 

"Oh,   no,    he   is   calling   the    carpenter,"    replied    Faversham. 

Frohman  tapped  the  noisy  actor  on  the  shoulder  with  his 
stick,  and  said,  "You  mean  Mr.  Heimley,  don't  you?"  He 
wanted  the  carpenter's  position  to  be  respected. 

The  authors  devote  their  final  chapter  to  an  assort- 
ment of  Frohman  anecdotes,  all  good,  although  space 
can  be  found  for  only  one : 

Once  when  Frohman  and  Dillingham  were  crossing  to  Eu- 
rope on  the  Oceanic  they  had  as  fellow-passenger  a  mutual 
friend,  Henry  Dazian,  the  theatrical  costumer.  on  whom 
Charles  delighted  to  play  pranks.  On  the  first  day  out  Dil- 
lingham came  rushing  back  to  Frohman  with  this  exclama- 
tion : 

"There  are  a  couple  of  card-sharks  on  board  and  Dazian 
is  playing  with  them.  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  warn 
him  ?" 

"No,"    replied    Frohman.      "Warn   the   sharks." 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  a  thoroughly  successful  piece 
of  portraiture  and  deserving  of  the  welcome  that  it 
should  receive. 

Charles  Frohman:  Manager  and  Max.     B; 
F.  Marcosson  and  Daniel  Frohman.     With 
lustrations.    Xew  York:  Harper  &  Brother* :  $J 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Society's  Misfits. 

The  mistake  usually  made  by  the  advocate 
of  prison  reform  is  in  the  assumption  that 
the  average  criminal  has  the  same  suscepti- 
bilities as  the  person  of  refinement  and  educa- 
tion. Probably  some  of  them  have,  but  the 
gTeat  majority-  have  not,  and  it  is  well  to  re- 
member this  when  reading  the  prison  experi- 
ences of  Madeleine  Z.  Doty,  who  went  to 
prison  for  a  pretended  crime  and  now  tells  us 
all  about  it. 

But  the  story  is  none  the  less  a  sickening 
one.  It  would  be  sickening  if  it  were  told  of 
cannibals.  It  is  an  indictment  of  civilization. 
an  impeachment  of  Christianity,  a  shame  to 
the  nation.  Miss  Doty  tells  us  of  her  own 
experiences  in  prison  and  also  the  results  of 
her  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
formatory. Peroaps  the  latter  is  the  worse 
of  the  two  because  it  tramples  the  humanity 
out  of  little  children.  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand a  social  system  that  combats  infantile 
paralysis  and  tolerates  the  reformatory.  Inci- 
dentally we  observe  with  some  amusement  that 
the  Bertillon  experts  who  examined  Miss 
Doty  pronounced  her  to  have  "all  the  stigmata 
of  criminality." 

Society's  Misfits.  By  Madeleine  Z.  Doty. 
New   York:    The  Century   Company;    $1.25  net. 


An  Echo  of  Captain  Scott's  Expedition. 

The  whole  world  was  thrilled  by  the  tragic 
and  heroic  story  of  Captain  Scott's  ill-fated 
Antarctic  expedition.  How  the  intrepid  ex- 
plorer reached  the  South  Pole,  only  to  find 
that  Amundsen  had  been  there  before  him, 
and  how  he  and  his  companions  perished  on 
the  way  back  rather  than  desert  one  of  the 
party  who  was  ill,  although  they  knew  that 
delay  meant  death  for  all  of  them,  is  a  tale 
known  to  Anglo-Saxons  the  world  over.  And 
by  this  story  the  work  of  the  expedition  and 
the  achievements  of  the  other  members  have 
been  somewhat  obscured. 

The  physiographer  of  the  expedition,  Mr. 
Griffith  Taylor,  undertakes  to  tell  of  this  work 
in  a  large  and  finely  illustrated  volume,  under 
the  title,  "With  Scott :  The  Silver  Lining." 
To  most  people  polar  exploration  means  only 
a  foolhardy  attempt  to  reach  an  almost  im- 
possible goal,  serving  no  practical  purpose, 
and  Mr.  Taylor  has  done  a  service  in  show- 
ing the  scientific  objects  of  such  undertakings 
aud  how  they  are  attained.  To  be  sure,  he 
speaks  chiefly  of  the  side  of  the  wTork  that 
was  bis  special  branch,  but  he  also  makes  it 
possible  to  see  something  of  the  other 
branches  and  their  methods.  Of  his  own 
work  he  gives  the  following  interesting  out- 
line : 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  will  try  to 
describe  the  chief  problem  in  science  which  I 
hope  to  help  solve  by  my  sojourn  in  Ant- 
arctica. Briefly,  it  is  the  study  of  the  effect 
of  ice  (chiefly  as  glaciers)  in  carving  out  the 
features  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  may  quite 
legitimately  be  asked,  "What  is  the  value  of 
that  knowledge  ?  What  bearing  has  it  on 
science  and  human  intere=i~;"' 

Most  people  know  that  Europe  has  passed 
through  an  Ice  Age  comparatively  recently, 
but  few — even  among  geologists — would  be 
prepared  to  agree  that  almost  every  factor  of 
human  environment  in  Central  Europe  has 
been  affected  by  this  ancient  ice-cap.  All 
inter-communication,  much  of  the  agriculture, 
all  of  the  scenery ;  nay,  even  the  very  pos- 
sibility of  continuous  habitation,  is  due  to  the 
work  of  the  ancient  glaciers.  The  Gothard, 
Simplon,  and  Mont  Cenis  railways  pass  along 
deep  glacier-cut  gorges  until  they  reach  com- 
paratively narrow  ridges  which  can  be  pierced 
by  tunnels.  The  great  Alpine  .passes  are  but 
cols  due  to  glacial  erosion.  The  fertile  up- 
lands (the  true  "Alps"),  where  the  Swiss 
flocks  pasture,  and  the  extensive  deep-lying 
plains  of  deep  rich  soil  are  glacial  debris. 
The  magnificent  waterfalls,  the  tributary  val- 
leys "hanging"  over  the  main  gorge,  are  only 
found  in  regions  where  ice  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  its  past  history.  In  winter  it 
is  only  in  these  deep  gorges,  excavated  two 
thousand  feet  below  the  general  level  in  coun- 
tries like  Switzerland,  that  the  inhabitants 
and  their  flocks  can  hibernate  until  the  grass 
covers  the  country  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

There  can  be  no  more  valuable  branch  of 
geology  than  one  which  tries  to  chronicle  the 
actions  which  have  made  the  Alpine  countries 
of  the  world  so  different  from  the  more  nor- 
mal regions.  But  it  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versally allowed  that  this  work  is  principally 


due  to  ice.  One  school  of  geologists  main- 
tains that  water  can  carve  out  a  land  surface 
in  a  similar  way;  and  in  Switzerland.  Xew 
Zealand,  and  similar  regions,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  living  waters  or  the  long- 
vanished  glaciers  have  cut  out  a  certain  gorge 
or  canon.  Where,  then,  is  the  solution  to  be 
found?  We  can  not  observe  Europe  in  the 
clutch  of  an  Ice  Age :  but  it  is  possible  to  find 
a    region — once,    no   doubt,    as   warm    as   por- 

i  tions  of  Europe — now  undergoing  its  period  of 
intense  cold  and  accompanying  glacial  erosion. 
In  almost  waterless  Antarctica  the  land  is 
being  slowly  carved  out  into  features  which 
must  be  related  to  those  obtaining  in  Alpine 
Europe  and  other  elevated  regions,  if  (as  I  be- 
lieved   the   Great   Ice  Age  has  left  an  unnus- 

;  takable    imprint    of    itself   in    a    characteristic 

t  topography. 

Mr.  Taylor's  style  is  simple  and  unaffected 

j  and  he  tells  the  story  of  the  various  expedi- 

|  tions  as  a  matter-of-fact  recital.  The  day-by- 
day  adventures,  the  hardships,  the  personal 
relations,  the  camp  life*,  and  various  activities 

'  are    all    told    simply    and    without    frills,    and 

1  frequently  with  a  touch  of  humor.  The  book 
is  rather  portentous  in  size  and  perhaps  might 
have  been  condensed  to  advantage,  but  it  is  a 
valuable  and  interesting  record,  and  running 
through  it  as  a  sort  of  background  to  the 
scientific  work  of  the  expedition  is  the  in- 
spiring note  of  comradeship  that  makes  a 
very  strong  appeal-  J-  B.  L. 

With    Scott:    The  Silver  Lining.      By   Griffith 
Taylor.      Xew   York:   Dodd,   Mead   &   Co.;   $5    net. 

"  Contraband." 
Mr.  Randall  Parrish  is  not  quite  at  his  best 
when  he  leaves  his  more  familiar  fields.  Al- 
lured by  the  war,  he  tells  the  story'  of  a  ship 
in  which  the  owner  has  staKed  all  his  fortune 
and  which  is  on  its  way  to  Germany  with  a 
cargo  of  contraband  when  the  war  breaks  out. 
An  accident  has  killed  the  captain  and  dis- 
abled the  ship  and  she  would  have  had  to  re- 
turn to  an  American  port  but  for  her  good 
fortune  in  picking  up  some  castaways  from 
a  wrecked  yacht  and  among  them  a  retired 
captain  named  Hollis  and  the  daughter  of  the 
yacht's  owner.  Hollis  agrees  to  navigate  the 
ship  to  Germany  and  to  run  the  blockade,  but 
he  is  faced  at  once  with  the  mutiny  of  the 
crew,  whose  leaders  are  British,  and  eventually 
the  voyage  is  abandoned,  after  innumerable 
and  incredible  adventures.  What  we  may  call 
the  heart  interest  is  well  sustained,  but  in 
most  other  respects  the  story  fails  to  con- 
vince. 

Contraband.       Bv     Randall     Parrish.       Chicago: 
A.    C.    McClurg    &    Co.:    S1.35    net. 


IMMORTAL  EDITION  SERIES 

(Four  Separate  Volumes) 

Persian  Volume  Contains : 

Edward  Fitzgerald's 
Richard    Le    Gallienne's 
McCarthy's 

RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHA.YYAN 
Also 

Sir   Richard    Burton's 
KASIDAH 

Oth-r  Volumes: 
Lord  Byron 
Longfellow    and     i-: . 

'l- ridge,   Poe,  and   Rossetti 
Tn    cloth  and  de  luxe  bindings 

At  Leading  Bookshops 


with    colored    illustrations.       The    publishers 
are  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.    ($1.50  net). 

Another  story  of  English  school  life  comes 
to  hand  under  the  title  of  "A  College  Girl," 
by  Mrs.  G.  de  Home  Yaizey  {G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;  $1.35).  It  relates  the  life  of  Darsie 
Garnett  from  the  time  she  is  fifteen  until  she 
blossoms  out.  a  full-fledged  graduate  of 
Xewnham  College.  The  author  is  a  skilled 
and  sympathetic  writer,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  better  story'  of  its  kind.  It  is  illus- 
trated in  colors. 

The    eighth    volume    of    the    U.    S.    Service 
Series  in  course  of  issue  by  the  Lothrop.   Lee  ■ 
&   Shepherd    Company   is   "The   Boy   with  the 
U.  S-  Mail."  by  Francis  Bolt-Wheeler  ($1.50  t. 
Under  the  guise  of  fiction  the  author  tells  us 
just   how   the   mail   is   carried    from   point   to 
point    and    the    difficulties    and    dangers    that  j 
must    be    encountered    by    those    responsible  J 
for    it.      It    is    a    book    of    real    interest    and 
value. 


A  Dictionary. 
A  third  edition  of  Webster's  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary, the  latest  abridgment  of  Webster's 
Xew  International,  is  a  reminder  that  we  have 
here  the  most  perfect  of  all  compromises  be- 
tween the  encyclopedia  and  the  pocket  dic- 
tionary- By  the  use  of  bible  paper  we  have 
the  thickness  of  the  124S  pages  reduced  to 
less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  and  the  weight 
reduced  to  two  and  a  half  pounds.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  such  a  consolidation  of  values 
or  a  volume  that  so  unfailingly  responds  to 
every"  reasonable  demand  that  is  made  upon  it. 

Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary.  Third  edi- 
*tion.  Springfield,  Massachusetts:  G.  &  C  Mer- 
riam  Company:   S3.50,  $5.  and   S6. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  published  "Don 
Strong  and  the  Wolf  Patrol,"  by  William 
Heyliger.  It  is  a  story-  of  a  boy  who  scoffs 
at  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  but  who  is 
eventually  persuaded  to  join,  with  the  result 
that  he  reshapes  his  life  into  harmom-  with 
Boy  Scout  ideals.     Price,   $1.25  net, 

"Lucile  Triumphant,''  by  Elizabeth  M.  Duf- 
field  (Sully  &  Kleinteich  ;  $1  net),  is  a  sequel 
to  "Lucile  the  Torchbearer,"  the  campfire 
story  that  was  found  so  acceptable  to  girl 
readers.  Now  we  have  an  account  of  Lu- 
cile's  doings  in  Europe,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  see  that  she  loses  none  of  her  charm  as 
she    grows    older. 

Those  who  read  "Two  Little  Women,'"  bj- 
Carolyn  Wells,  will  not  need  any  persuasion 
to  read  its  sequel,  "Two  Little  Women  and 
Treasure  House,"  just  published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  ($1  net).  Dorinda  Fayre  and 
Dorothy  Rose  appear  again,  and  in  addition 
there  is  the  treasure  house,  about  which  it 
would  be  unfair  to   make   revelations. 

"Gibby  of  Clamshell  Alley,"  by  Jasmine 
Stone  Van  Dresser  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.35 
net,t,  is  a  story  of  a  Xew  England  town  waif 
who  by  energy  of  character  not  only  made 
a  home  of  his  own,  but  cornered  the  clam 
business  and  established  himself  in  life.  The 
story  is  Temarkable,  not  alone  for  its  inci- 
dents, but  for  its  clear  and  vivid  portrayal 
of  a  wonderful  boy. 

The  war  is  beginning  to  enter  even  the 
books  for  the  young.  Of  this  we  have  an 
example  in  "Phyllis  McPhilemy,"  by  May 
Baldwin,  an  English  writer  who  has  already 
seveTal  successful  stories  to  her  credit.  It  is 
a  story  of  English  school  life  with  the  war 
as  a  sort  of  background.     It  is  well  told  and 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  whose  drama,  "The 
Woman  Who  Wouldn't,"  has  just  appeared 
under  the  Putnam  imprint,  was  recently  asked 
how  she  happened  to  write  a  play.  She  re- 
plied :  "How  did  I  happen  to  write  a  play  ? 
I  didn't  happen  to:  I  had  to.  The  thing  took 
possession  of  me  till  1  had  to  'get  it  off  my 
chest/  as  the  boys  would  say,  'or  die.'  " 

On  the  estate  of  Miss  Clara  Endicott 
Sears,  at  Harvard.  Massachusetts,  is  a  Shaker 
colony,  established  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago.  Miss  Sears  has  long  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  these  quaint  people,  and  in  her  book, 
"Gleanings  from  Old  Shaker  Journals,"  just 
published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
she  gives  a  full  and  readable  account  of  the 
Shakers  and  their  ways,  drawn  from  manu 
script  records,  never  before  made  use  of 
Copies  of  their  strange  songs  are  included 
in  the  book,  and  many  rare  photographs, 
never  before  reproduced. 

On  December  9th  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  published  a  group  of  interesting 
books,  among  which  were  the  following:  A 
memorial  edition  of  Henry  James'  "The  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady,"  in  two  volumes,  with  a  pho- 
togravure reproduction  of  the  Sargent  por- 
trait of  Mr.  James :  "A  Layman's  Handbook 
of  Medicine,"  written  with  special  reference 
to  social  workers,  by  Richard  C.  Cabot,  a 
limited  edition  of  "The  Jumel  Mansion,"  by 
William  Henry  Shelton  ;  a  new-  and  beautifully 
illustrated  edition  of  Southey's  "Life  of  Nel- 
son," with  an  introduction  by  Sir  Henry  New- 
bolt  :  "French  Etchers  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire." by  William  Aspenwall  Bradley,  and  A 
Catalogue  of  Arretine  Pottery,"  by  George  H. 
Chase. 

Mark  Twain's  brother-in-law,  Charles  J. 
Langdon,  has  just  died  at  his  home  in  Elmira. 
Readers  of  "The  Innocents  Abroad"  will  re- 
member him  as  Charley.  It  was  on  the 
famous  trip  of  the  Quaker  City  that  he  and 
Mark   Twain   became   acquainted. 

George  B.  Davis'  "Elements  of  Inte; na- 
tional Law."  which  has  just  been  issued  in  a 
new  edition  revised  by  Gordon  E.  Sherman, 
has  caught  the  attention  of  readers  in  the 
Orient.  An  order  for  a  number  of  copies 
has  just  come  from  Japan.  Other  books  or- 
dered at  the  same  time  are :  "The  Principles 
of  Money  and  Banking,"  by  Charles  A.  Co- 
nant:  "Every-Day  Words  and  Their  Uses," 
by  Robert  P.  Utter:  "History  of  Our  Own 
Times,"  by  Justin  McCarthy :  "Japanese 
Homes  and   Their   Surroundings."  by  Edward 

]   S.    Morse,    and    "Ten    Tales,"    by    Francois 

'  Coppee. 

In  his  new  book,  "America's  Relations  to 
t  the  Great  War,"  Professor  John  W.  Burgess 
j  discusses  the  following  subjects :  "War  by 
Starvation  and  Submarine  Defense,"  "The  Al- 
leged American  Precedent  for  the  British 
Blockade  of  the  Xeutral  Ports  of  the  North 
Sea."  "The  Legal  Status  of  the  Armed  Mer- 
chantman and  the  Unarmed  Submarine," 
"The  Propaganda,"  and  concludes  with  an  in- 
teresting chapter  on  "When  and  How  Will 
the  War  End?" 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  of  White 
Plains,  Xew  York,  has  just  published,  under 
the  title,  "One  Thousand  Good  Books  for 
Children,"  what  is  probably  the  most  authori- 
tative catalogue  of  the  best  juveniles  ever  is- 
sued. Compiled  by  Corinne  Bacon  for  the 
Xew  Jersey  public  library  commission,  this  list 
differs  radically  from  previous  ones,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  based  on  fifty-four  separate  lists  of 
the  best  children's  books,  made  up  by  such 
organizations  as  the  American  Library-  Asso- 
ciation, Xew  York  State  Library,  and  the 
\\  isconsin  library  commission.  It  represents, 
therefore,  not  the  taste  of  a  single  compiler, 
but  a  composite  opinion  of  all  the  best-known 
authorities  on  children's  reading.  According 
to  the  list,  these  thousand  books  are  issued 
by  sixty-  different  publishing  houses,  an  aver- 
age of  about  seventeen  books  to  each  pub- 
lisher. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  125  of 
these  books  bear  the  imprint  of  a  Boston 
publisher — the  Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 
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TWIN  POWERS 
ARE  GAS 

AND  ELECTRICITY 
IN  NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

Despite  the  predictlion  of  many  elec- 
trical men  that  gas  would  be  supplanted 
by  the  mysterious  "juice*"  which  has  ac- 
complished marvels  in  the  world  of  indus- 
try, gas  is  today  holding  its  own. 

Statistics,  not  only  in  California,  but  all 
over  the  United  States,  show  that  the  gas 
business  is  in  an  exceedingly  flourishing 
condition,  and  that  the  number  of  com- 
panies manufacturing  and  distributing 
this  product  is  on  the  increase.  Concern- 
ing the  gas  branch  of  "Pacific  Service" 
there  surely  is  little  cause  for  complaint. 
The  company's  report  for  1915  shows  that 
40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income  in  that 
year  was  derived  from  sales  of  gas,  the 
amount  being  placed  at  $7,162,434.  Tak- 
ing San  Francisco  as  an  example,  the  gas 
department's  record  for  the  year  1906 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  billion 
cubic  feet,  while  for  the  year  1915  the 
figures  totaled  nearly  five  billion.  The  re- 
ports presented  at  recent  conventions  ot 
the  American  Gas  Institute  and  other  so- 
cieties of  lesser  "magnitude  indicate  that- 
the  demise  of  gas  as  an  up-to-date  com- 
mercial commodity  is  a  very  long  way  off. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  either  has  its 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  that,  taken  to- 
gether,   gas    and    electricity   make    a   great 


The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
is  today  serving  more  than  400,000  con- 
sumers with  gas.  electricity,  water,  and 
street  railway,  or  a  population  of  1,716,- 
894,  in  thirtv  of  California's  counties. 
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THE   LATEST   BOOKS. 

Gallipoli. 

Men  of  letters  are  so  numerous  on  the 
many  European  fronts  that  there  should  be 
no  lack  of  the  best  descriptive  writing  when 
the  war  is  over — always  supposing  that  the 
men  of  letters  survive  to  do  it.  But  John 
Masefield  makes  his  timely  appearance  with 
the  story  of  Gallipoli.  He  was  present  in  con- 
nection with  the  Red  Cross  service,  although 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  book  with  less  evi- 
dence of  the  ego,  or  from  a  point  of  view 
more  detached  and  disinterested.  Mr.  Mase- 
field writes  history  very  much  as  he  writes 
fiction.  Everywhere  there  is  the  inspiration 
of  high  adventure,  of  great  deeds  that  seem 
greater  from  the  soberness  of  the  telling. 

The  war  will  doubtless  produce  its  own  his- 
torians from  the  men  who  fought  it  and  who 
are  now  innocent  of  literary  fame.  But  until 
they  shall  appear  it  is  not  likely  that  Mr. 
Masefield's  narrative  will  be  surpassed  as  a 
model  combination   of  grace   and   energy. 

Gallipoli.  By  John  Masefield.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company:    §1.50. 


Xingu. 

A  volume  of  eight  short  stories  by  Mrs. 
Edith  Wharton  is  a  literary  event,  although 
a  certain  predilection  for  the  grim  and  the 
tragical  will  doubtless  be  condemned  by  the 
vacuous  persons  who  demand  "optimism." 
The  title  story  is  sheer  humor,  but  after  that 
we  have  a  war  story,  a  couple  of  capital 
ghost  stories,  and  one  or  two  of  the  problem 
variety.  Sometimes  we  may  wish  that  Mrs. 
Wharton  were  not  quite  so  merciless  and 
that  her  dissections  were  a  little  less  searching 
and  minute,  but  even  when  she  is  most 
cruelly  precise  we  experience  a  distinct  sen- 
sation of  relief  from  the  saccharine  taste  of 
most  of  the  fiction  that  is  presented  to  us  by 
modern  writers.  Mrs.  Wharton  compels  us 
to  bite  through  flesh  and  bone,  and  she  is  al- 
ways technically  perfect  when  in  the  novel  or 
the  short  story. 

Xingu.  By  Edith  Wharton.  New  York: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.40. 


New  Books  Received. 
Burlesques.      By  H.    M.    Bateman.      New    York: 
E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1   net 
Humorous  cartoons. 

The     Fullback.        By     Lawrence     Perry.        New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
A   football   story. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. By  Bartow  A.  Ulrich.  Chicago:  A.  C. 
McCIurg   &    Co. 

Part    I.      A    treatise. 

Stray     Birds.       By     Sir     Rabindranath     Tagore. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50    net. 
Aphorisms. 

An  Apology  for  Old  Maids  and  Other  Essays. 
By  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    §1.50. 

A    volume    of    essays. 

The  Faith  of  Robert  Browning.  By  Edward 
A.  G.  Hermann.  Boston :  Sherman,  French  & 
Co.;    SO    cents    net. 

An    essay. 
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Boston:    Houghton   Mifflin    Company;   SI. 25    net. 
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John  Muir.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
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An  account  of  a  tramp  from  Indiana  to  Florida, 
thence   to    Cuba,   and    finally   to    California. 

The    Cycle's    Rim.      By    Olive    Tilford    Dargan. 
New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1    net. 
A    poem. 

Studies  in  Gardening.  By  A.  Clutton-Brock. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2  net. 

With  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Mrs.  Francis 
King. 

Treasure  Flower:  A  Child  of  Japan.  By 
Ruth  Gaines.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co  ; 
$1.25    net. 

Issued  in  the  Little  Schoolmates  Series. 

The  Early  History  of  Cuba,  1492-1586.  By 
I.  A.  Wright.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany:  $2  net. 

Written     from    original    sources. 

It's  All  in  the  Day's  Work.  By  Henry- 
Churchill  King.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    50  cents  net, 

A   little   homily. 

The  Growth  of  a  Legend.  By  Fernand  Van 
Langenhove.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.25    net. 

Based  upon  the  German  accounts  of  Franc- 
Tireurs    and    atrocities    in    Belgium. 

The    Religion    of    Beauty.      Bv    Ralcv    Husted 
Bell.     New  York:  Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge,  Inc. 
Essays    on    philosophy. 

The.  Story  of  the  Trust  Companies.  By  Ed- 
ward Ten  Broeck  Perine.  New  York:  G.  P."  Put- 
nam's   Sons ;    $2    net. 

A  record  of  a  century  of  achievements. 

Pencraft.       By    William    Watson.      New    York: 
John  Lane  Company;  $1   net. 
A  plea  for  the  older  ways. 

Pilot  and  Other  Stories.  By  Harry  Plunket 
Greene.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Companv; 
$2  net. 

Stories  of  dogs,  fairies,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Amateur  Circus  Life.     By  Ernest  Balch.     New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50   net. 
A  new  system  of  physical  development. 

With  the  Flying  Squadron.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company ;    $  1.25    net. 

The  war  letters  of  the  late  Harold  Rosher  to 
his    family. 

Things  As  They  Are.     By  Berton  Braley.     New 
York:    George   H.    Doran    Company;   $1    net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The    Collected    Poems    of    William    H.    Davcs. 
New   York:   Alfred   A.   Knopf;    $1.25   net. 
With  a  portrait  by  William  Rothenstein. 

Good-Night   Stories.     By   Clara  Ingrain  Judson. 
Chicago:  A.   C.  McCIurg  &  Co.;    50  cents  net. 
For   children. 

The     Californiacs.       By     Inez    Haynes     Irwin. 
San  Francisco:  A.  M.  Robertson. 
An  appreciation  of  California. 

Dust    of    Stars.       By    Danford    Barney.       New 
York:   John   Lane   Company ;    $1 .25    net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Nina  Jones:  Her  Book.  San  Francisco:  Paul 
Elder  &   Co. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

"Moral."  Bv  Ludwi?  Thoma.  New  York: 
Alfred    A.    Knopf:    $1    net. 

Issued  in  the  Borzoi  Plays.  A  comedy  in  three 
acts,  translated  by  Charles  Recht  from  the  Ger- 
man. 

The  Spell  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the 
Philippines.  By  Isabel  Anderson.  Boston:  The 
Page  Company;   $2.50   net. 

Issued  in  the  Spell  Series. 

Bobby    of    the    Labrador.      By    Dillon    Wallace. 
Chicago:    A.    C.    McCIurg  &  Co.;    $1.25   net. 
A  story  for  boys. 

Philippine  Folk  Tales.      Bv    Mabel  Cook  Cole. 
Chicago:   A.   C.    McCIurg   &   Co.;    ¥1.25. 
With   illustrations. 

From     an     Oregon     Ranch.       Bv     ••Katharine." 
Chicago:    A.    C.    McCIurg  &    Co.;    $1    net. 
A  record  of  a  country  experience. 
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THE  LITTLE  THEATRE. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Stuart 
Walker's  invention  of  the  Portmanteau  The- 
atre was  commented  on  favorably  and  at 
length  in  this  column  within  the  year,  and  a 
hope  expressed  that  California  might  profit 
artistically  from  the  invention.  So  far  as  I 
know  that  has  not  yet  happened,  but  Mr. 
Walker  has  now  set  up  his  ingeniously  con- 
trived little  theatre  on  Broadway  and  is  mak- 
ing an  artistic  success.  Like  Gertrude  King- 
ston, he  chose  one  of  Lord  Dunsany's  plays, 
giving  also  one  of  his  own,  a  darling  little 
whimsy  called  "Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Len- 
tils Boil."  Mr.  Walker  has  set  up  his  port- 
able theatre  on  the  stage  of  the  Thirty-Ninth 
Street  Theatre,  and  has  been  giving  a  series 
of  afternoon  performances,  which  have  re- 
ceived very  respectful  attention  from  the 
critics.  As  the  kind  of  plays  the  young  poet- 
producer  favors  run  to  artistic  fantasy  it  is 
an  enterprise  that  commends  itself  to  those 
who  long  for  escape  from  the  crass  material- 
ism of  the  average  Broadway  attraction,  and 
:  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  budding  young  en- 
terprise will  succeed. 

*         *  * 

And,  speaking  of  miniature  theatres,  they 
register  another  New  York  success  for  them, 
for  the  Greenwich  Village  Players,  whose  suc- 
cess entitled  them  to  incorporate  under  that 
name,  have  bought  a  plot  of  ground  in  sight 
of  Washington  Square,  which  name  is  also 
identified  with  the  prestige  they  have  earned, 
although  they  will  call  their  playhouse  the 
Greenwich  Village  Theatre.  Seven  streets 
converge  at  its  doors,  which  will  admit  the 
wayfarer  to  an  auditorium  containing  seats 
for  five  hundred,  thus  establishing  a  suitable 
standard  for  plays  of  artistic  value. 

These  players  thus  newly  incorporated,  who 
began  unpretentiously  as  a  volunteer  company 
in  a  "neighborhood  theatre,"  have,  by  virtue 
of  certain  artistic  standards  established  under 
the  inspiring  directorship  of  Mr.  Holland 
Hudson,  succeeded  so  well  that  during  the 
present  season  four  of  their  one-act  plays — 
I  believe  they  only  give  playlets — are  being 
played  in  commercial  theatres.  This  one  of 
them,   "The  Clod,"  with  Sarah   Padden  in  the 
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leading  role,  which  we  saw  recently  at  the 
Orpheum,  and  which  is  now  being  given  in 
Oakland,  is  the  vehicle  for  one  of  the  best 
all-round  acts  that  we  have  ever  seen  at  the 
Orpheum  Theatre.  In  the  first  place  the  play 
is  so  consistent,  concentrated,  and  tense  with 
dramatic  action  that  one  surrenders  to  its 
spell  as  if  it  were  an  actual  incident ;  always, 
of  course,  with  that  queer,  underlying  percep- 
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tion  which  never  leaves  us  in  the  drama,  that 
it  is  play  and  not  reality.  But  "The  Clod" 
is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  in  its  power  to 
grasp  and  hold,  its  realistic,  sympathetic,  and 
dramatic  appeal  reaching  out  powerfully  both 
to  the  trained  and  the  untrained  receptivities. 
The  piece  was  also  fortunately  presented,  for, 
added  to  the  consistent,  well-rounded,  and 
vitally  realistic  conception  of  Mary  Trask 
presented  by  Sarah  Padden,  is  the  excellent 
work  of  the  little  supporting  company.  Take 
the  role  of  Tad,  for  example.  To  me,  from 
the  rise  of  the  curtain  Tad  was  Tad,  so  thor- 
oughly did  the  actor  sink  himself  in  the  role 
of  the  gentle  Southern  farmer  whose  semi- 
invalidism  made  him  timid  and  submissive. 
The  only  connection,  however,  that  this  per- 
formance has  with  the  Washington  Players 
lies  in  the  vehicle  employed,  "The  Clod"  hav- 
ing been  played  successfully  by  them.  Sarah 
Padden  and  her  support  are  all  regular  pro- 
fessionals, the  young  star  having  so  far  won 
her  spurs  largely  in  the  Middle  West. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


"I  understand  that  your  daughter  is  going 
to  take  music  lessons."  "Not  exactly,"  replied 
Farmer  Corntossel.  "We  haven't  the  heart  to 
tell  her  that  her  voice  sounds  terrible,  so 
we're  goin'  to  hire  a  regular  teacher  to  do  it." 
— Washington   Star. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Final  Week  of  "The  Garden  of  Allah." 
The  third  and  final  week  of  the  Liebler 
Company's  production  of  "The  Garden  of 
Allah"  will  commence  on  Monday  night  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  where  it  is  playing 
to  the  capacity  of  the  house  at  every  pres- 
entation. The  stage  version  of  "The  Garden 
of  Allah"  is  framed  so  as  to  convey  all  the 
atmosphere  of  that  far-away  land,  with  its 
lonely  wastes  of  sand,  in  contrast  to  the 
scenes  of  tropical  splendor.  The  cast  headed 
by  Sarah  Truax,  William  Jeffrey,  Howard 
Gould,  and  Albert  Andruss  is  a  fine  organiza- 
tion and  has  made  a  strong  impression  among 
theatre-goers  here.  The  final  performance  of 
"The  Garden  of  Allah"  will  be  given  Sunday 
night,   December  24th. 

Matinees  are  announced  for  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  

Third  Week  of  "Fair  and  Warmer." 
"Fair  and  Warmer,"  Avery  Hopwood's  gale 
of  laughter,  which  has  been  attracting  large 
audiences  to  the  Cort  Theatre  during  the  pasi 
two  weeks,  starts  upon  its  third  week  ol 
hilarity  Sunday  evening,  December  17th. 

In  the  perfect  cast  supplied  by  Selwyn  & 
Co.  are  Lotus  Robb,  Henry  Stockbridge,  Betty 
Ross  Clarke,  Raymond  Walburn,  Arthur  Lar 
son,  Betty  Blye,  Ezra  Walck,  and  Joseph  A. 
Bingham.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  p 
novel  bill  which  includes  seven  new.  acts  and 
only   one   holdover. 

Eddie  Leonard,  who  is  as  popular  in  vaude 
ville  as  he  was  in  negro  minstrelsy,  will  pre- 
sent an  imposing  production  called  "The  Min- 
strel's Return."  He  will  be  assisted  by  An- 
thony Howard,  Freddy  Mayo,  and  an  excel- 
lent company. 

Homer  B.  Mason  and  Marguerite  Keeler, 
who  divide  the  headline  honors,  have  given 
to  vaudeville  a  series  of  delightful  playlets. 
Their  offering  will  consist  of  Porter  Emer- 
son Browne's  one-act  play,  "Married." 

Mable  Russell,  in  private  life  Mrs.  Eddie 
Leonard,  is  for  this  season  professionally  as- 
sociated with  Marty  Ward  of  musical-comedy 
fame,  and  the  two  are  presenting  a  clever  and 
entertaining  act  which  is  entitled  "Call  It 
What   You   Like." 

Mile.  Vera  Sabina  and  her  company  will 
present  a  beautiful  terpsichorean  interlude 
entitled  "Fantasies  of  the  Dance." 

Riggs  and  Ryan  will  present  Junie  McCree's 
comedy  skit,  "Disturbing  the  Peace,"  and  Ivan 
Bankoff  and  Lola  Girlie,  with  Madeleine  Har- 
rison and  their  corps  de  ballet,  will  also  be 
included  in  the   attractions. 

Lulu  McConnell  and  Grant  Simpson  will 
appear  in  a  bright  and  breezy  farce  entitled 
"At  Home." 

"The  Six  Water  Lilies"  is  the  title  of  a 
swimming  and  diving  act  contributed  by  six 
beautiful  and  symmetrical  girls. 


A  Strong  Bill  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
An  extraordinary  feature,  one  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  any  act  that  has  appeared  at  the 
Pantages  Theatre  for  some  time,  and  one  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  one,  especially 
lovers    of   the    mysterious,    will    be    "Resista." 


Annual  Auction  Sale 

OF 

SADDLE  HORSES 

BY  THE 

WOODLAND  HACKNEY  STUD 

E.  J.  DE  PUE,  Owner 

AT 

Park  Riding  Academy 

2439  FULTON  STREET 

between  5th   and   6th  Avenues 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
WEDNESDAY  EVE.,  DECEMBER  20, 1916 

at  8  o'clock 

Fresh  and  seasoned  horses  suitable  for 
park  or  road.  Every  horse  guaranteed  as 
represented. 


Drunkenness  Is  a  Disease 
and  Curable 

was  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Keeley's  contention  to 
the  world  almost  forty  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  more  than  400,000  have  been 
successfully  treated  by  the  Keeley  method. 
Endorsed    by    the    U.    S.    Government. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

2420  Webster  St.,  cor.  Pacific  Ave. 
Phone  Fillmore  3963 


She  is  pretty,  dainty,  little,  and  weighs  but 
ninety-eight  pounds,  but  she  has  proven  and 
will  prove  the  superiority  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter this  coming  week.  She  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  man,  no  matter  how  strong, 
he  may  be,  to  raise  her  off  the  floor  against 
her  will. 

George  Primrose,  the  minstrel,  with  his 
company  of  seven  other  minstrel  men,  will 
present  burnt-cork  entertainment.  Gilroy, 
Haynes,  and  Montgomery  are  offering  the  ve- 
hicle, "The  Good  Ship  Nancy  Lee,"  with  new 
songs  and  comedy.  Weber  and  Elliott  are 
two  clever  comedians  who  can  sing  and  enter- 
tain. Leo  and  Mae  Jackson  are  offering  one 
of  the  classiest  bicycle  acts  of  modern  vaude-' 
ville.  Izetta,  the  piano  accordionist,  and  the 
seventh  chapter  of  "The  Lass  o'  the  Lumber- 
lands"  will  be  the  final  number  of  this  enter- 
taining bill.  

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

A  delightful  programme  has  been  arranged 
by  Conductor  Alfred  Hertz  for  the  fourth 
"Pop"  concert  of  the  special  series  being  given 
by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 
which  is  scheduled  for  Sunday  afternoon,  De- 
cember   17th,   at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

Three  of  the  Percy  Grainger  settings  are 
programmed :  "Molly  on  the  Shore,"  "Irish 
Tune  from  County  Derry,"  and  "Shepherd's 
Hey." 

The  Christmas  spirit  will  find  charming 
expression  in  Humperdinck's  dream  panto- 
mime, "Hansel  and  Gretel."  Then  there  will 
be  the  "Marriage  of  Figaro"  overture,  by 
Mozart ;  Bizet's  "Carmen"  suite,  and  the 
"Rienzi"  overture,  by  Wagner,  to  round  out 
the  programme. 

Tickets  for  the  "Pop"  concert  are  but  25 
cents,  50  cents,  75  cents,  and  $1,  and  may  be 
had  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  excepting  on 
the  "day  of  the  affair,  when  they  may  be  had 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  box-office. 

The  Friday  concert  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
symphonies  will  be  given  on  December  22d 
at  the  Cort.  Because  of  holiday  activities  the 
Sunday  concert  of  the  fifth  pair  will  not  be 
given  until  December  31st.  These  will  be 
Wagner  programmes.  The  following  will  be 
the  offerings:  Prelude  to  "Lohengrin";  Bac- 
chanale,  "Tannhauser" ;  Good  Friday  Spell, 
"Parsifal";  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,  "Die  Wal- 
kiire" ;  Prelude  and  Isolde's  "Love  Death," 
from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" ;  Introduction  to 
third  act  of  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurn- 
berg" ;  Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von 
ISurnberg."  

At  the  Winter  Garden. 
Harley  Davidson  and  Miss  Ray  Collins,  the 
ice-skating  exponents,  are  thrilling  the  crowds 
which  nightly  attend  the  Winter  Garden. 
The  event  of  the  past  week  at  this  popular 
place  has  been  the  great  relay  ice-skating 
race  now  being  brought  to  a  close.  San  Fran- 
ciscans have  never  seen  such  a  sight,  nor 
known  that  a  man  on  skates  could  go  so  fast. 
The  hockey  game  between  the  Olympics  and 
the  Canadians  was  the  best  game  yet.  The 
Canadians  won  by  a  score  of  3  to   2. 


gagement  will  begin  next  Wednesday  morning  , 
at  the  ticket  office  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  ! 
Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  only.  Mail  orders,  i 
accompanied  by  proper  funds,  and  stamped 
and  self-addressed  envelope,  are  now  being 
filled  in  order  of  receipt  by  Manager  Green-  i 
baum,  who  should  be  addressed  at  Sherman,  i 
Clay    &    Co.'s. 

The  Diaghileff  Ballet  will  appear  two 
nights  in  Oakland  at  the  Auditorium  Opera 
House,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  9th 
and  10th,  repeating  there  the  repertory  given 
on  the  first  two  San  Francisco  nights.  Mail 
orders  for  these  performances  will  also  be 
received   by    Mr.    Greenbaum. 


The  Chamber  Music  Society. 
The  Chamber  Music  Society  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  give  the  next  of  their  winter  series 
of  chamber  music  concerts  next  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, in  the  Colonial  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis.  This  will  be  the  third  concert 
of  this  oragnization  this  season,  and  the 
following  programme  will  be  played: 

Quartet  for  strings,   E  flat  major,  op.    12....... 

Mendelssohn 

Variations  for  flute  and  string  quartet,  A  minor, 

op.  79 Mrs.  H.   H.   A.   Beach 

Quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  A  major,  op.  81.. 

Dvorak 

The  composition  of  Mrs.  Beach  was  spe- 
cially written  for  and  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  San  Francisco 
by  the  composer.  The  members  of  the  organ- 
ization who  will  render  the  above  programme 
are  Louis  Persinger,  director  and  first  violin  ; 
Louis  W.  Ford,  second  violin ;  Nathan  Fire- 
stone, viola ;  Horace  Britt,  'cello ;  Gyula 
Ormay,  pianist,  and  Elias  M.  Hecht,  flute. 
Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's  and  St.  Francis 
News   Stand.  

Julia  Culp  Coming  Soon. 
The  lieder  singer,  Julia  Culp,  will  be  the 
first  concert  attraction  of  the  New  Year 
to  be  offered  here  by  Manager  Greenbaum. 
As  usual,  Mme.  Culp,  who  enjoys  the  widest 
popularity  in  this  city,  will  be  accompanied  by 
Coenrad    V.    Bos. 


The  Ballet  Russe  Programmes. 

The  Diaghileff  Ballet  Russe  will  open  at 
the  Valencia  Theatre  on  Tuesday  night,  Jan- 
uary 2d,  for  a  special  season,  of  six  nights, 
under  the  direction  of  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 
The  season  will  include  a  matinee  on  Satur- 
day,   January    6th. 

A  special  orchestra  of  sixty  picked  musi- 
cians accompanies  the  organization  on  the 
entire  tour.  Pierre  Monteaux,  one  of  the 
foremost  conductors  of  Paris,  is  the  director. 

The   sale   of  seats   and   boxes   for  this   en- 


WILL  L.  GREENBAUM   Presents,  by   Arrange- 
ment with  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  CO. 

FIVE    NIGHTS.  Commencing    TUES..   JAN.  2 
Mat.  Sat.  Jan.  6 

VALENCIA  THEATRE 
DIAGHILEFF 

BALLET    RUSSE 

With 

NIJINSKY,   BOLM,  GAVRILOW,  LOPO- 

KOVA,  REVALLES,  SPESI- 

ZEWA,  FROHMAN, 

And    Other    International    Stars    and    Complete 

Corps  de   Ballet 

GRAXD  ORCHESTRA 

CONDUCTORS: 

Pierre   Monteux  and    Dr.   Anselm  Goetzl 

COSTUMES   AND   DECORS 

By   Leon    Bakst,    I.    Anisfeld    and    Robert 

Edmond    Jones 

REPERTOIRE: 

Tuesday    Night — "Scheherazade,"    "Les    Syl- 

phides,"      "Till      Eulenspiegel,"      and      "Prince 

Igor." 

Wednesday      Night — "Cleopatre,"       "L'Apres 
mkli   d'une  Faune,"    "Sadko,"   and  "Carnaval." 
Thursday    Night — "Till    Eulenspiegel,"    "Tha- 
mar,"  "La  Spectre  de  la  Rose,"  and  "Schehera- 
zade." 

Friday  Niglit — "Sadko."  "L'Apres  midi  d'une 

Faune,"  "La  Princesse  Enchantee,"  "Thamar." 

Saturday      Matinee  —  "Till       Eulenspiegel," 

"Prince  Igor,"  "Scheherazade,"  "La  Spectre  de 

la  Rose." 

Saturday  Night — "Papillons,"  "Sadko,"  "Les 
Sylphides,"    and    "Cleopatre." 

Prices — Box  Seats  $6,  Orchestra  $5,  Bal- 
cony (3  rows)  $5,  Balcony  (balance),  $3,  $2, 
and  $1. 

MAIL  ORDERS  must  be  accompanied  by 
check  or  money  order  and  self-addressed  en- 
velope, and  be  addressed  to  WILL  L.  GREEN- 
BAUM,  care   Sherman,    Clay   &  Co. 

Box-office      for      general      sale      opens      next 
Wednesday  at  Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s. 
Baldwin  Piano  Used. 


GRAINGER 

Famous  Piano  Virtuoso  and  Composer 
FAREWELL   RECITAL 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  AT  2:30 

Tickets,  $2,  $1.50,  $1.  At  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's,  or  at  hall  Sun- 
day. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY 

of  San  Francisco 
NEXT  TUESDAY  NIGHT  at  8:1  S 

BALLROOM,  ST.  FRANCIS   HOTEL 

String   quartet,  op.    12 Mendelssohn 

Variations    for   flute   and   strings Beach 

Quintet,  op.  81,  for  piano  and  strings. .  Dvorak 
Reserved  seats  $1.50,  admission  $1.     On  sale 
at     Sherman,     Clay     k     Co.'s     and     Kohler     & 
Chase  s.  Steinway    Piano    Used 


WINTERgfiARDEN 

America's  Largest  and   Finest 

ICE    RINK 

SUTTER  AND  PIERCE  STS. 

Phone   West    363 

General  Admission  25c 

GENERAL  SKATING  LESSONS 

$1    Per  Hour— Half  Hour  50c 

Harley  Davidson  and  Ray  Collins 

The    World's    Greatest    Skaters 

Afternoons    and    Evenings 

HOCKEY  TUESDAY  NIGHT 
Pacifies  vs.  Indoor  Yacht  Club 


Percy  Grainger's  Farewell  Recital. 

At  Scotitsh  Rite  Auditorium  tomorrow 
afternoon,  beginning  at  2:30,  Percy  Grainger 
will    give    his    last    recital    programme. 

Here  is  the  list  of  works  that  will  be 
played : 

Sonata   in    G    minor,    op.    22 Schumann 

"Evening  in  the  High  Hills,"  "Jon  Vesta fae's 
Spring  Dance,"  "Deep  in  Thought  I  Wan- 
der"   Grieg 

Four     old     Dutch     peasant     songs     and     country 

dances    (freely    arranged) Julius    Rontgen 

Barcarolle,    op.    60,    Octave    Study    in    B    minor, 

op.    25,   No.    10 Chopin 

"Eritana" Albeniz 

Lullaby  from  "Tribute  to  Foster,"  "Sussex 
Mummer's  Christmas  Carol,"  A  Keel  (from 
"Four  Irish  Dances") ._ Grainger   i 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  or  Kohler  &  Chase's,  or  can  be  had 
at   the   hall    on    Sunday. 

++*- 

She    (at    masquerade    ball) — Uo    you    think 
my  costume  becoming?     He — Yes,  indeed;  but 
you  would  be  lovely  in  any  disguise. — Boston  ' 
Transcript. 


San  Francisco 
Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

555  ROOMS 

Each   with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 

TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
^  to  the  best,  hod  here  every  possible 
comfort,  coDvenieoce  and  refinement. 
Free  aulo  bus  meets  trains.  Write  for  folder. 


SADAKICHI  Hartmann 

Will  take  a  few  pupils  in 

INTERPRETATIVE  READING 

Utterance  of  Words  for  Singers  a  Specialty 
Phone  Manager,  Franklin   1685 


Q 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

nrilLUlH  B*rwi  Slocktomiid  Pmell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

EDDIE  LEONARD  and  Company  in  "The 
Minstrels  Return";  HOMER  E.  MASON  and 
MARGUERITE  KEELER,  Presenting  Porter 
Emerson  Browne's  One- Act  Play,  "Married"; 
MABLE  RUSSELL  and  MARTY  WARD  and 
Company  in  "Call  It  What  You  Like";  MLLE. 
VERA  SABINA  and  Company  in  "Fantasies 
of  the  Dance";  BERNARD  RIGGS  and 
MYRTLE  RYAN  in  "Disturbing  the  Peace"; 
BANKOFF  and  GIRLIE,  with  MADELEINE 
HARRISON  and  Corps  de  Ballet;  LULU  Mc- 
CONNELL  and  GRANT  SIMPSON  in  a  One- 
Act  Play,  "At  Home";  SIX  WATER  LIL- 
LIES,    Expert   Swimmers    and    Divers. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
2Sc,  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   Th'L"di°' 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


Nightly,    Including    Sunday 
Third    and    Last    Week    Begins    Mon„    Dec.    18 
The     Liebler     Company's     Massive     Production 

"THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH" 

150   People — Arabs,    Camels,    Donkeys, 
Horses,    Goats 
NOT   A   MOTION    PICTURE 
Evenings  and  Sat.   mats.,  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  50c; 
Wed.   mat.,   $1.50,  $1,  75c,   50c. 

Mon..    Dec.    25— "IT    PAYS    TO    ADVER- 
TISE." 


CQRT> 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Third  Joyful   Week    Starts   Sun.    eve.,   Dec.    17 
Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 
Selwyn  &  Co.'s  Gale  of  Laughter 


U 


» 


Fair  and  Warmer 

It   Touches    the   High    Spot    of  Hilarity! 

Nights  and    Sat.   mat.,    25c   to   $1.50.      BEST 
SEATS,   $1.00,  WED.  MATS. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 
Oppout*  Muon 


GEORGE  PRIMROSE 

And   His   Minstrel  Boys 

GILROY,   HAYNES   &   MONTGOMERY 

IZETTA 

LEO  S:  MAY  JAGKSON 

WEBER  Si  ELLIOTT 

••LASS    O'   THE   LUMBERLANDS,"  Chap. 

Extra    Added    Attraction 

RESISTA? 

The    Twentieth-Century    Puzzle 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

AlfredHertt. Conductor. 

4th  "POP"  CONCERT  at  Popular  Price. 

CORT    THEATRE 

SUNDAY.  DEC.  1  7.  at  2:30  Sharp 

PROGRAMME: 

Overture,   "Marriage   of   Figaro" .Mozart 

Dream   Pantomime,  "Hansel   ami   Cjretel".... 

II  umperdinck 

British    Folk-Music  Settings Percy   Grainger 

■Carmen"  Suite ..Bizet 

Overture,   "Rienzi"    Wagner 

Prio  .  25c,  50c,  75c.  $1.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  except  concert  day;  at  Cort 
Theatre   on    concert    (lay   only. 

Next— Fridav,     Dec.     II,    WAGNER 
GRAMME. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  16,  19.16. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Allowing  our  eye  to  wander  somewhat  at 
random  over  those  columns  of  our  daily 
newspapers  that -are  allotted  to  women  and 
their  pursuits,  we  notice  a  rather  lengthy 
screed  by  Prudence  Bradish  on  "Preparedness 
and  the  Christmas  Spirit."  For  the  moment 
we  feared  a  recrudescence  of  the  soldierette 
outrage — and  by  the  way  what  has  become  of 
the  soldierettes  ? — but  a  second  glance  re- 
assured us.  It  was  merely  one  of  those  in- 
citements to  waste  time  and  money  in  which 
"we  women"  so  luxuriate. 

There  are  lots  of  people,  says  Prudence, 
who,  on  the  very  "eve  of  the  Christ-festival," 
find  themselves  in  a  sour  and  cynical  frame 
of  mind  and  who  actually  say  sour  and 
cynical  things.  There  are.  We  have  heard 
them.  Now  there  must  be  a  reason  for  this, 
says  Prudence,  and  if  we  women  would  only 
sit  down  after  breakfast  for  three  or  four 
hours  and  take  stock  of  the  situation  in  the 
light  of  the  higher  thought  we  should  find 
that  the  reason  is  in  ourselves  and  that  it 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word  "Unpre- 
paredness."  At  a  time  when  the  great  and 
wise  men  of  the  nation;  from  Secretary 
Daniels  downwards,  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  see  that  our  gallant  army  and  even  more 
gallant  navy  are  fully  munitioned  with  chew- 
ing gum,  Christmas  trees,  and  nothing  much 
else,  it  would  ill  become  us  women  to  show 
that  we  are  unfitted  to  bear  our  part  in  lead- 
ing this  nation  upward  and  onward  to  the 
higher  life. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
cynical  and  discontented  because  we  realize 
that  it  is  only  three  weeks  to  Christmas  and 
we  are  unprepared.  Just  think  what  a  care- 
free feeling  we  should  have  if  all  our  shrink- 
ing friends  and  acquaintances  were  provided 
for,  every  remembrance  planned — even  if  only 
a  cheery  letter — and  all  the  little  packages  of 
rubbish  tied  up  daintily  with  pink  and  blue 
ribbon  and  ready  for  the  postman.  Don't 
you  remember  how  good  you  used  to  feel  in 
the  old  school  days  when  you  knew  your  les- 
sons and  therefore  were  able  to  meet  the 
teacher  with  a  cheery  smile  and  the  mental — 
not  vocaL — assurance  that  you  didn't  give  a 
damn  for  her.  Prudence  does  not  say  just 
this,  but  she  would  like  to.  Now  that  was 
because  you  were  prepared.  And  don't  you 
remember  how  blue  and  sour  and  hateful  you 
felt  when  you  didn't  know  your  lesson.  That 
was  because  you  were  unprepared.  So  you 
see  "preparedness"  and  the  "Christmas  spirit" 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  each  other.  We 
women  ought  to  realize  that. 

Now  henceforth  we  women  ought  to  show 
that  we  are  truly  qualified  to  vote  by  culti- 
vating an  attitude  of  preparedness  in  the 
matter  of  Christmas  gifts.  We  should  begin, 
not  a  few  weeks  before  Christmas,  but  with 
the  new  year.  Procure  a  note-book  from  the 
stationery  store,  says  Prudence,  or  you  can 
quite  easily  make  one  for  yourself  by  saving 
the  wrapping  paper  that  the  groceries  come  in 
and  cutting  it  into  small  squares  or  oblongs, 
which  can  be  stitched  together  at  one  edge 
and  then  bound  in  a  strip  of  linen  from  the 
scrap  bag  which  every  good  housewife  ought 
to  possess.  A  few  hours  of  steady  and  per- 
severing work  will  produce  a  most  serviceable 
article,  and  an  inch  of  lead  pencil  will  com- 
plete our  equipment.  Having  thus  obtained 
our  little  home-made  note-book,  all  the 
sweeter  for  being  home-made,  we  then  pro- 
ceed to  assign  to  it  a  particular  and  exclusive 
place  on  the  shelf  or  in  the  desk.  The  next 
step  is  to  write  in  it  the  names  of  all  our 
relatives  and  friends  just  as  we  happen  to 
think  of  them  throughout  the  year.  And  we 
write  down  also  what  we  think  they  would 
like  to  have — brush  and  comb  bag,  collar-box, 
pincushion,  receptacle  for  combings,  tooth- 
brush box,  or  whatever  the  particular 
nuisance  may  happen  to  be,  and  we  set  to 
work  to  make  them  just  whenever  we  have  a 
few  hours  to  spare.  The  result  is  that  when 
Christmas  comes  we  are  prepared.  A  little 
foresight  in  matters  of  this  kind  and  we 
women  would  find  that  the  Christ-festival 
would  be  truly  an  occasion  for  rejoicing,  and 
sour  and  cynical  sentiments  would  be  things 
of  the   past. 


Since  the  moving-picture  censors  are  turn- 
ing their  attention  in  the  direction  of  what 
may  be  called  the  film  kiss  it  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  inquire  what  constitutes  impro- 
priety in  these  celluloid  salutes.  Is  it  to  be 
measured  by  their  length,  or  should  some 
other  standard  be  adopted  ? 

At  the  present  time  the  experts  are  at 
variance,  although  all  are  in  agreement  that 
the  yardstick  must  be  employed  to  determine 
when  propriety  verges  upon  the  objection- 
able. Pennsylvania  says  that  eight  feet  of 
kiss  must  be  the  limit,  but  Ohio  and  Kansas 
are  disposed  to  be  liberal,  and  will  allow  as 
much  as  ten  feet.  But  can  we  measure  the 
morality  of  a  kiss  in  this  way?  Ought  we 
not  f  take  into  account  the  relationship  of 
the  1  isser  and  the.kissee?  Our  knowledge  of 
such,  mattersis  severely  limited  and  is  in  no 
y  a  practical  one,  but  we  can  imagine  a 
tly   innocent  kiss   that  might  extend   to 


twenty  feet,  while  there  are  other  kisses  that 
are  distinctly  undesirable  and  that  might  run 
to  no  more  than  a  few  inches.  For  example, 
there  is  the  snatched  kiss,  invariably  repre- 
hensible, and  to  which  a  certain  dextrous 
celerity  is  absolutely  essential.  Our  knowl- 
edge, we  may  say,  is  derived  wholly  from 
fiction,  but  it  seems  to  be  unimpeachable. 
Kipling  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
snatched  kiss  in  his  "Departmental  Ditties," 
and  he  seems  to  think  that  much  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  way  in  which  they  are  re- 
ceived : 
My  son,  if  a  maiden  deny  thee  and  scuffingly  bid 

thee   give    o'er, 
Yet   lip   meets   with    lip   at    the    lastward — get    out! 

She  has  been  there  before. 
They  are  pecked  on  the  ear  and  the  chin  and  the 

nose  who  are  lacking  in  lore. 

But  it  may  be  said  in  all  seriousness  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  too  much  kissing  in  the 
"movies,"  and  especially  in  the  pictures  at 
the  cheaper  theatres.  Sometimes  it  is  almost 
a  continuous  kiss,  and  one  that  is  rarely 
justified  by  relationship,  to  put  it  mildly.  We 
can  lay  our  hands  on  where  we  suppose  our 
heart  to  be  and  asseverate  before  high  heaven 
that  we  are  not  puritannical.  Thousands  of 
readers  of  this  column  will  sustain  this  plea 
of  not  guilty.  But  it  does  seem  a  pity  that 
innumerable  girls  and  boys  should  be  taught 
by  the  movies  to  look  upon  a  kiss,  even  an 
eight-foot  kiss,  as  a  mere  trivial  and  laugh- 
able incident,  and  a  part  of  the  essential  busi- 
ness of  life.  Now  a  kiss  may  be  by  no 
means  a  trivial  thing,  and  especially  for  a 
girl,  and  it  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  the 
girl  who  is  so  familiarized  with  kisses  on  the 
stage  that  she  becomes  inclined  to  a  certain 
liberality  in  dispensing  the  real  article  is  in  a 
somewhat  undesirable  place.  In  point  of  fact 
she  is  on  the  broad  road  that  leadeth  to  de- 
struction. Now  we  do  n6"t  approve  of  cen- 
soring anything,  not  even  sermons,  but  so 
long  as  the  "movies"  are  subject  to  censor- 
ship it  might  be  well  to  restrict  the  number 
of   kisses   as   well   as   their   linear   dimensions. 


Sunday  dances  have  long  been  features 
of  peasant  life  in  Roumania.  The  dances  are 
organized  by  the  boys  of  the  community. 
They  arrange  for  the  music,  provide  the  re- 
freshments, and  preside  as  masters  of  cere- 
mony. When  the  girls  reach  a  marriageable 
age  and  have  been  sufficiently  instructed  in 
the  household  arts,  they  are  allowed  to  attend 
these  dances  as  participants.  "She  dances  at 
the  dance"  is  the  peasant  way  of  saying  thai 
a  girl  has  made  her  debut  and  is  eligible  for 
matrimonial   attentions. 


DISCRIMINATING 

PEOPLE 

DRINK 


ACME 
BEER 


.    ■  J   ,  t^f  Splendid  Twin 

V 


Screw  Am eri c an 
Steamers  "Sierra" 
Sonoma",  "Ventura" 


~v  suiiuma     ,      voniurB" 

—The  Delightful  Way! 

Every  2in&J,  Dec.  19,  Jan.  9,  Jan.  30 
OCEAN  ICS.S.  CO.,  673  Market  St.S.F. 
pto  Sydney,  Australia.  Pap.  Tour.  SJ37.S0  1st  CI.] 


Savannah  Restaurant 

246   KEARNY  STREET 

CHOPS,    STEAKS, 
OYSTERS,  TOMALES 

QUICK  SERVICE 

Prompt    Attention    Given    Outside    Orders 

Prices  Moderate 


r4|l|§fz\  FOUR 

^INES,   I  GATEWAYS 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY 


To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


"Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


"  Ogden  Route" Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


"Shasta  Route"— 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


El  PaSO  Route    Two  Daily  Trains  to   Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les,Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil- Burning  Engines— No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,    Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1913 


December  16,  1916. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

Balzac  had  for  a  neighbor  at  one  time  a 
nobleman  of  high  degree,  and  often  used  to 
pay  him  a  visit  in  the  morning,  clad  in  the 
completest  neglige.  One  day  Balzac  met  at 
his  neighbor's  the  latter's  niece,  and  felt 
bound  to  excuse  himself  on  the  nature  of  his 
attire.  "Monsieur,"  replied  the  young  lady, 
"when  I  read  your  books  I  did  not  trouble 
myself  about  the  binding." 


There  was  a  fish  dinner,  and  Henrietta, 
aged  five,  was  doing  considerable  grumbling 
about  a  couple  of  bones  that,  despite  her 
mother's  caution,  were  in  her  portion.  Edith, 
aged  six,  listened  to  Henrietta  for  some  time 
without  comment.  Then,  suddenly,  she  burst 
out,  patience  having  apparently  reached  its 
limit,  "For  goodness  sake,  Henrietta,  don't 
fuss  so  !     God  put  'em  tnere  !" 


The  story  is  told  on  former  Representative 
Amos  J.  Cummings  of  New  York,  who  was 
E  once  city  editor  of  the  Sun.  One  Saturday 
I  night  it  was  announced  that  all  the  saloons 
I  were  to  be  closed  the  next  day.  Cummings 
ft,    called,  his  star  reporter,  Murray.      "Tom,"   he 

■  said,    "go    out   tomorrow    and   find    out   if  the 

■  saloons  are  selling  liquor."  It  was  Thursday 
\w  when  Tom  again  appeared  at  the  city  desk. 
I    "They  were,"   he   reported. 


Two  huge  colored  men  lived  in  a  precinct 
at  Evansville  during  a  campaign  in  which  a 
certain  politician  ran  for  mayor.  "Who  is 
you  fo',  anyhow  ?"  asked  one  of  them  one 
morning  when  he  met  the  other.  "How's  you 
goin'  to  vote  in  de  'lection?"  "Why,  I'se  fo' 
Smith,  that's  who  I'se  fo' — and  you  already 
knowed  it.  Why  you  ax  me  dat  ?"  "Yes, 
you's  fo'  Smith.  I  know  who  you's  fo',  all 
right.      You's   fo'    Sale,    dat's   who   you's   fo'." 


A  colonel  in  the  French  army  who  had  a 
great  eye  for  neatness,  but  not  much  of  an  eai 
for  music,  took  occasion  one  day  to  com- 
pliment his  bandmaster  on  the  appearance  oi 
his  men.  "Their  uniforms  are  neat,"  said  the 
colonel,  "and  their  instruments  are  nicely  pol- 
ished and  kept  in  order,  but  there  is  one  im- 
provement that  I  must  insist  upon."  "What 
is  it,  colonel?"  "You  must  train  your  men, 
when  they  perform,  to  lift  their  fingers  all  at 
exactly  the  same  time  and  at  regular  intervals 
on  their  instruments,  so — one,  two,  one,  two  !" 


Two  French-Canadian  citizens  were  travel- 
ing down  a  river  in  a  houseboat.  One  of 
ttiem  knew  the  river  and  the  other  did  not. 
They  anchored  for  the  night  on  a  bar.  Along 
toward  daylight  the  craft  went  adrift.  Three 
hours  later  the  motion  awoke  one  of  the  trav- 
elers. He  poked  his  head  out  of  the  door. 
An  entirely  strange  section  of  scenery  was 
passing.  "Baptiste !  Baptiste !"  he  yelled. 
"Get  up!  We  aint  here!"  His  comrade 
roused  himself  and  looked  out.  "No,  by  gar!" 
he  said  ;  "we're  twelve  miles  from  here." 


There  was  once  a  Scotch  farmer  famed  for 
his  strength,  who  was  often  challenged  by 
people  from  a  distance  who  had  heard  of  his 
reputation.  One  day  there  arrived  from  Lon- 
don Lord  Darby,  a  well-known  amateur  ath- 
lete. He  found  the  Scot  working  in  a  field. 
"Friend,"  said  his  lordship,  after  first  tying 
his  horse  to  a  tree,  "I  have  come  a  long  wa> 
to  see  which  of  us  is  the  better  wrestler." 
Without  saying  a  word  the  farmer  seized  him 
round  the  middle,  pitched  him  over  the  hedge, 
and  resumed  his  work.  His  lordship  slowl} 
gathered  himself  together,  whereupon  the 
farmer  said,  "Weel,  hae  ye  onything  mair  tae 
say  tae  me?"  "No,  but  perhaps  you'll  be  so 
good  as  to  throw  me  my  horse." 


Larry  Boyle  was  one  of  the  substantial  men 
of  a  thriving  Western  town.  "I  hear  you 
boys  are  going  on  a  hike,"  he  said  one  day 
to  a  soldier.  "When  you  come  to  Snake 
River  take  a  good  look;  it  is  full  of  under- 
currents and  eddies.  .  I  am  the  only  living 
man  who  ever  swam  that  river."  Some  days 
later  the  men  crossed  the  river  on  a  cable 
ferry  and  the  ferryman  casually  inquired  of  a 
waiting  soldier:  "You  don't  happen  to  know 
|  f  a  man  down  in  your  country  by  the  name  of 
Larry  Boyle,  do  you  ?  They  tell  me  he's  got 
rich."  "Yes,"  said  the  soldier,  "I  was  talking 
to  him  the  other  day.  He  told  me  he  swam 
Snake  River  once."  "That's  right,"  said  the 
ferryman-  "He  sure  did,  but  we  was  all 
shooting  at  him." 

Dr.  John  M.  Mason  many  years  ago  was 
pastor  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York,  and  upon  one  occasion  went  to 
Washington  to  look  after  some  matters  in 
which  he  was  interested.  It  being  known  that 
he  was  to  remain  over  Sunday,  arrangements 
were  made  to  have  him  preach.  Congress  was 
in  session,  and  among  its  members  was  a 
Southern    senator    more    noted    for    his    bril- 


liancy than  his  piety.  This  senator  had  a 
good,  pious,  psalm-singing  friend  in  the  city. 
The  friend,  knowing  of  the  eloquence  of  Dr. 
Mason,  and  thinking  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  his  senatorial  friend,  urged  him  to  go  and 
hear  the  sermon.  He  did  so.  The  next 
morning  the  senator  was  met  by  bis  psalm- 
singing  friend,  who  said  to  him:  "Well,  did 
you  hear  Dr.  Mason  preach  ?"  "Oh,  yes." 
"Well,  how  did  you  like  him?"  "Very  much; 
very  eloquent  discourse.  But,  by  the  way, 
what  kind  of  hymns  do  you  folks  use  around 
here?"  "Hymns!  Rouse's  metre  of  David's 
Psalms."  "Rouse's  metre  of  David's  Psalms. 
Oh  !  then  I  know  why  Saul  pursued  him  over 
the  mountains,  and  tried  to  kill  him." 


United  States  Senator  Hoar,  in  his  auto- 
biography, relates  an  anecdote  of  Anson  Bur- 
lingame,  the  famous  lawyer  of  Detroit,  who 
was  afterwards  minister  to  China.  He  says: 
"Shortly  after  Burlingame  came  into  active 
life  he  made  a  journey  to  Europe.  The 
American  minister  obtained  for  him  a  ticket 
of  admission  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  shown  to  a  very  comfortable  seat  in  the 
gallery.  In  a  few  minutes  an  official  came  to 
him  and  said  he  must  leave  that  seat;  that  the 
gallery  where  he  was  was  reserved  for  peers. 
They  are  very  particular  about  such  things 
there.  Burlingame  got  up  to  go  out,  when  an 
old  peer  who  happened  to  be  sitting  by  him 
and  had  heard  what  was  said  interposed : 
'Let  him  stay,'  he  said;  'he  is  a  peer  in  his 
own  country.'  'I  am  a  sovereign  in  my  own 
country,  sir,'  replied  Burlingame,  'and  shall 
lose  caste  if  I  associate  with  peers.'  And  he 
went  out." 
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THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  Sansome  Street,  San  Francieno,  Cal. 

Issues  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers'  Checks  available 

in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

UMS^^S 

1                           BOND  DEPARTMENT 

^>           Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Beeinning  to  Whine. 
Oh,    well,    it's   come    at   last ! 

Summer    is   past 
The  joy  has  left  the  year, 

And   winter's  here. 
One   night,   the  cold  winds  blew — 

Next  day   it  snew '. 
Next  day  our  tingling  nose 

And  toes  was  froze; 
Now  pleasure  and   content 

For  us  have  went! 

We'll  see  no  more  the  green 

Which  erst  we  seen; 
The  world  is  not  the  same 

Since  snow  has  came. 
Each  lane,  each  lover's  nook 

From  us  is  took, 
And  scenes  we  loved  to  draw 

Shall  not  be  saw 
Till   spring's  arrove  and   hid 

What  frosts  have  did! 

Now  songs  stick  in  our  throat 

We  might  have  wrote; 
The  heights  grow  drear  and  dim 

We  might  have  clim! 
That  pome  to  August's  sun, 

We  never  done! 
Darkness  o'er  hill  and  dell 

And  us  have  fell, 
And  on  our  pleasure  flat 

The  sun  has  sat! 
-Ted    Robinson,    in    Cleveland   Plain    Dealer. 


Lucile. 
I    sent   Lucile  a   red,    red    rose — 

With    girls    I    ne'er    could    cope; 
But   if    from    other   flow'rs    she    chose 

This    one,    then    I    might    hope! 

She    wore    my    rose   upon    her    breast, 

But    oh,    the    horrid    thing! 
Upon    her    hand,    be    it    confess't, 

She    wore    my    rival's    ring! 

— Town   Topics. 

Curious. 

Hello    thar,    Uncle    Sam!      I    want    ter   know 

Wot    yer    doin'    thar    in    Mexico. 

Sent  thar   ter   hunt   fer   Villa,   wunt  yer? 

Then    why    in   thunder   don't   yer? 

Can't   find   him?      Can't   locate  him? 

Find  it  kind  o'  hard  to  take  him? 

When  he's  just  thar,   right  near  Che-wa-wa, 

Where  yer  almost  hear  his  haw-haw? 

Then    why    don't    yer?      Aint    yer    "punitive"    no 

more? 
Then  wot  yer  doin'  thar?     Wot  yer  thar  for? 
How    many   be  yer?      Fifty   thousand?      Eatin'    ofi 

yer   head? 
Expectin'    Villa?      Waitin'    till    he's    dead? 
Enjyin'    scenery?      Cactuses?      Swattm'    flies? 
Cbewin'    terbacker    some,    an'    gum,    for    exercise? 
Say,   Uncle  Sam!      I  kind  a  want  ter  know, 
What  yer  doin'  thar  in   Mexico? 

— Skaneateles   Free   Press. 
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First  Mortgages 

AND 

Mortgage  Bonds 


Security — Service — Satisfaction 


Write  for  full  particulars  and  list  of  bank 
references 


BERKELEY  BOND  AND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
—LIMITED= 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


"I  WILL  NOT  LIVE  IN  DEBT 
ANOTHER  YEAR!" 

If  that's  your  tone,  you  needn't.  Wipe  out 
the  debts  with  a  Morris  Plan  loan.  Then 
deposit  $1  a  week  on  each  $50  without 
embirrassment,  or  giving  any  pledge  except 
your  word  and  that  of  two  who  know  you. 
Ask  for  booklet  "How." 

The   Morris    Plan    Company 

of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


BONESTELL   & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 
CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118    to    124   First    Street,    corner   Minna, 
San  Francisco 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  tie  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Frucisct 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only  : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 

Haicht  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belrtdere. 

June  30th,  1916: 

Assets 163.811,223.81 

Deposits 60,727,194.92 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,084.033.89 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 222.725.43 

Number  of  Depositors 68,062 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th,  1916.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


ESTABLISHED  1858 

SUTRO   £f  CO 

Investment  Brokers 

AND  DEALERS  IN  HIGH  GRADE 

SECURITIES 

YIELDING    FROM 

4y2%  to  7% 

DETAILED  INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST 
INQUIRIES  INVITED 


410  Montgomery  St. 


S.  F.,  Cal. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE.  San  Franciaco 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH     -     -     -     Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


South  America 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING   THREE 

COMPREHENSIVE  TOURS 
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THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market  SL(Monadnock  Bldg.),San  Francisco 

Tel.  Ketmy  3512 


EVERY  TWO  HOURS 

during  the  day,  a  fast  electric  train 
leaves  San  Francisco3  Key  Route 
Ferry  Depot, 

TO    SACRAMENTO 

Fast  comfortable  service  through  some  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  Central  California. 

Write  for  time  table  and  rates. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic    Manager 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO 

Merchant    Tailors 

108-110   Sutter  St.  French   Bj- 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
ihe  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  de  S.  Olney  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Anna  Olney,  and  Dr.  Frank  GIrard.  Dr.  Girard 
is  the  son  of  Mrs.  F.  R.  Girard  of  Piedmont  and 
the  nephew  of  Major-General  J.  C.  Girard,  U.  S. 
A.,  of  Washington.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
next    spring. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Nana  Car- 
ter Sigcurney  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Roger  Topp. 
Miss  Sigourney  visited  in  San  Francisco  last 
year  as  the  guest  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Sigourney 
and    Mr.    Topp    will   occur  in   March. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Harriet  Alexander  and 
Mr.  Winthrop  Aldrich  was  solemnized  last  Thurs- 
day in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in 
New  York.  Rev.  Maitland  Alexander  officiated  at 
the  services,  assisted  by  Rev.  John  H.  Jowett, 
The  maids  of  honor  were  the  Misses  Janetta  and 
Mary  Crocker  Alexander.  Mr. .  Henjamin  Moore 
was  best  man.  Mrs.  Aldrich  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Alexander  of  New 
York.  Mr,  Aldrich  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  William 
T.    Aldrich. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Sepha  Pischel  and  Mr. 
John  Albert  Evers  was  solemnized  last  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Dr. 
Kaspar  Pischel  and  Mrs.  Pischel,  on  California 
Street.  Mrs.  Harold  Fletcher  attended  her  sistei 
as  matron  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were 
Miss  Marion  Fitzhugh,  Miss  Elizabeth  Eames, 
Miss  Louise  McXear,  Miss  Katherine  Bangs,  and 
Miss  Jessie  Boyd  of  Santa  Barbara.  Dr.  Harold 
Fletcher  was  the  best  man  and  the  ushers  were 
Mr.  Dohrman  Pischel,  Mr.  Louis  Watts,  Mr. 
James  -Black,  and  Mr.  Harold  Pischel.  Rev. 
Caleb  S.  Dutton  officiated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evers 
have  gone  to  the  Orient  on  their  wedding  trip 
and  upon  their  return  will  reside  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Harriet  Caswell  and  Mr. 
Edgar  Joseph  Malmgren  was  solemnized  Wednes- 
day evening  at  Grace  Cathedral,  Dean  J.  Wilmer 
Gresham  officiating.  The  matron  of  honor  was 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Murray  and  the  bridesmaids  were 
Miss  Yirginia  Foote  and  Miss  Adelaide  Foote. 
Mr.  Clifford  Logan  was  the  best  man  and  the 
ushers  were  Mr.  William  Grubb,  Mr.  Noble  Ham- 
ilton, Mr.  Robert  H.  Collier,  Mr.  Jerome  Down- 
ing, Mr.  H.  F.  Foote,  Mr.  Herman  Michels,  and 
Mr.  Curtis  Bradford.  Mrs.  Malmgren  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  CaswelL  Upon1 
their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Malmgren   will    reside   in    San    Francisco. 

Rear-Admiral  William  Freeland  Fullam,  U.  S. 
N.,  was  host  at  an  informal  dinner  Monday 
evening   given   on   board    the   U.    S.    S.   Pueblo. 

Mrs.  William  Sherwood  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club  in  compliment  to  Mrs, 
Frank  Morrison,  who  is  visiting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco   from    Redlands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in 
San   Mateo. 

Mr.  Edward  Eyre  entertained  informally  at  a 
dinner  and  theatre  party  last  Thursday  evening. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  at  their 
apartments  at  Stanford   Court. 

Miss  Grace  Buckley  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day  at    her   home  on   Pacific    Avenue. 

Miss  Cara  Coleman  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
dinner  Sunday  evening  at  her  home  in  Bur- 
lingame, her  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Howard,  Jr.,  Mr.  Robert  Coleman,  Mr.  Warren 
Dearborn  Clark,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Cole- 
man,   Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  dinner 
and  skating  party  Monday  evening,  their  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller  S.  Martin.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Foster  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge, 
Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Captain 
Morris  E.  Locke,  Commander  John  J.  Hannigan, 
Mr.   George  A.   Pope,   and  Mr.   Stanford  Gwin. 

Mis;  Seville  Shainwald  gave  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  recently,  her  guests  including  Miss 
Constance  Hart,  Miss  Vera  Hirshfield,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore  Lilienthal,    and   Mr.    Joseph    Ehrman. 

Mr.  Homer  Curran  gave  a  theatre  and  supper 
party   last   Thursday   evening, 

Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  was  a  luncheon  hostess  on 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Oakland  in  honor  of 
Miss    Ida    Hensbaw. 


Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Marie 
Louise     Baldwin. 

Mrs.  Frank  West  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Monday  .at    the    Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  Encamacion  Mejia  was  hostess  at  the  tea-^ 
dance  Saturday  at   the  Hotel   St.   Francis.  ' 

Mrs,  Antoine  Corel,  Jr..  gave  an  informal 
luncheon   Friday- at   the  Hotel  St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  Achille  Roos  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ehrman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Schwabacher,  Mrs.  A.  Stern,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Roos. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  gave  a  luncheon  last  Fri- 
day  in   honor   of  Miss  Mary    Boardman. 

Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  an  informal  lunch- 
eon Monday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Jesse  Lilienthal  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  the  tea-dance  Saturday  afternoon  at  the 
Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick  gave  a  tea  Thursday  at 
her  home  on  Jackson  Street  in  compliment  to 
Miss     Marion    Doe. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Reed  gave  a  bridge-tea  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  -  Oakland  in  honor  of  Miss 
Clarisse   Lohse. 

Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  her  home  on  Broadway  for  Lady 
Thomas  Fermor  Hesketh.  The  guests  were  Mrs. 
Clinton  Worden,  Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle,  Mrs. 
Clara  L.  Darling,  Mrs.  Andrew  Hammond,  Mrs.  T. 
G,  Dargie,  Mrs,  Isaac  Requa,  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Mon- 
u-agle,   Mrs.   George  H.   Mendell,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mailliard  gave  a  dinner 
Monday   evening  at  their   home   on   Gough    Street, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Jr.,  gave  an  in- 
formal luncheon  Sunday  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at   the    Francisca    Club. 

Mrs.  I.  X.  Walter  gave  an  informal  tea  Satur- 
day afternoon  at   the  Hotel   St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  Lathrop  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Holmes  gave  a  tea  Monday  in  compliment 
to    Mrs.    Frank  P.    Morrison    of    Redlands. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Sunday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  tea  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
Saturday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  for 
Miss  Augusta  Bishop,  who  is  visiting  Mrs.  White- 
law   Reid  at  Millbrae. 

Surgeon  E.  Grahame  Parker,  L\  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Parker  gave  a  dinner  on  board  the  U.  S.  S. 
Pueblo    Saturday    evening, 

Mrs.  William  Ford  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Lansdale  gave  a  tea  at  Mrs.  Nichols*  home  on 
Webster    Street    Thursday    afternoon. 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Deering  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Francisca  Club. 

Mrs,  Albert  Edward  Gillespie  gave  a  bridge-tea 
Friday  at  her  home  on  Clay  Street. 

Mrs.  William  Delaware  Nielson  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Thursday  in  the  Laurel  Court  of  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Haas  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  a  dinner-dance  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
last    Wednesday    evening. 

Mrs.  Edward  Lacey  Brayton  gave  a  reception 
yesterday  at  the  Claremont  Country  Club  in  honor 
of  Mrs.   Edgar  Rickard  of  London. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  entertained  infor- 
mally at  luncheon  Monday  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Mr.  Prescott  Scott  gave  an  informal  supper- 
dance    Saturday    evening   at   the    Burlingame    Club. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  gave  a  hunt  breakfast 
Sunday  morning  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club. 

Baroness  Jan  C.  Van  Eck  gave  an  informal 
luncheon    Wednesday    at    her    home    on    Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Mann,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on  Lake  Street, 
their  guests  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noble  Hamilton. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Wilson,  Mr.  and"Mrs. 
Gustav  Knecht,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Sheldon^ 
and   Mr.   and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot  entertained  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  Saturday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Clark 
III  of  Philadelphia. 

.Mrs.  Cyrus  Dolph  of  Portland  was  the  compli 
mented  guest  at  an  informal  luncheon  given  Satur- 
day at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  by  Mrs.  Eleauoi 
Martin,  who  also  entertained  Mrs.  Walter  S. 
Martin,  Mrs.  Thurman  Harrison  Bane,  Mrs.  Frank 
Pinckney   Helm,   and  Mrs.    E.   Grahame  Parker. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling  gave  a  theatre  party  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Thur- 
Ipw     McMullin,     Mrs.     Thomas     B.     Bishop,     Mrs. 


Saves  the  Bearings 

Zerolene  is  made  from 
Asphalt-base  crude.  Its 
lubricating  value  is  not 
affected  by  the  heat  of 
the  motor. 


ZEROLENE 

me Standard  OiliorMohr  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all  San-ice  Stations  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 

(California} 


Shreve,Treat  &  Eacret 

136  GEARY  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOLIDAY  GIFTS 

The  Newest  Effects  in 

DIAMONDS,  PEARLS  AND  OTHER 
PRECIOUS  STONES  MOUNTED  IN 
GREEN  GOLD  AND  PLATINUM 

Offered  for  Your  Approval 


WE  INVITE  INSPECTION  AND 
COMPARISON    OF    QUALITY  AND     PRICES 


Richard    II anna,    Mrs.    Gardner    Bollis,    and    Mrs. 
Martin  L.   Erickson. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Louis  Bruguiere  Plunkett  has  arrived  from 
her  home  in  Lake  wood,  New  Jersey,  and  is  the 
guest  of  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  Plunkett,  at  their  home  in  San  Ra- 
fael. 

Mrs.  Thurman  Harrison  Bane  has  recently  been 
visiting  in  San  Francisco  as  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor    Martin. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin  returned  Monday 
from  San  Mateo,  where  she  passed  the  week-end 
as  the  guest  of  the  Misses  Emilie  and  Josephine 
Parrott. 

Rear-Admiral  William  Freeland  Fullam,  U.  S. 
N.,  who  has  been  visiting  here  for  several  days, 
returned    Tuesday    with    his    ship    to    Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  who  returned 
recently  from  New  York,  have  been  passing  sev- 
eral days  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park  before 
coming  to  San  Francisco  for  the  remainder  of 
the    winter. 

Rear-Admiral  W.  H.  Whiting  and  Mrs.  Whiting 
passed  several  days  at  Mare  Island  last  week  as 
the  guests  of  Ensign  James  Harvey,  U.  S.  N.. 
and    Mrs.    Harvey. 

Miss  Edith  Kinnersley  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  after  a  sojourn  of  ■  several  months  in 
the   Hawaiian    Islands. 

Mrs.  Gardner  Bollis  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
Erickson  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Hanna   at  their  home  on    Laguna    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  H.  Hellman  are  visiting 
in  San  Francisco  from  their  home  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Moore  are  spending  sev- 
eral days  in  San  Francisco  from  their  ranch  at 
Exeter.  They  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  Moore's 
mother,  Mrs.  Willis  Polk,  at  her  apartments  on 
Post    Street. 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter  returned  last  week  to  her 
home  on  Franklin  Street  from  a  visit  to  Del 
Monte. 

Miss  Anne  Peters  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Hayes  Smith  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mrs.  Alexander  McCrackin  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Bigelow  sailed   Friday  for  a  tour  of  the  Orient. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hastings,  who  are  passing 
the  winter  at  their  ranch  in  Los  Gatos,  spent  the 
week-end    in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Alker  and  Mrs.  Alker's 
father,  Mr.  Andrew  Rose,  have  returned  to  their 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  from  a  brief  trip  n. 
Southern    California. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Mack  have  gone  to  New  Y'ork  to 
pass    the    remaining    winter    months. 

Mr.  Stewart  Edward  White  returned  last  week 
to  Burlingame,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  have  been 
spending   several    days   at    the    Fairmont   Hotel. 

Dr.  Henry  Kiersted  and  Mrs.  Kiersted  have 
closed  their  home  in  Burlingame  and  wiil  spend 
the   winter   months   at   the  Hillcrest. 

Mr.  Drummond  MacGavin,  who  has  been  in 
Denver  for  several  weeks,  has  returned  to  pass 
the    holidays   in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.    Christian    de    Guigne    has    returned    to    his 


ORCHARD  HILL  KENNELS 

PAICINES.  CAL, 

PUPPIES  ^OR  SALE 

German  Shepherd  (Police)  Dogs  Pure,  bred 
from  imported  stock.  Pedigreed.  Sired  by  Prince 
Uhlenburg  i  A.  K.  C.  215,146*.  and  out  of  Alice  von 
der  Kornerwiese  (S.Z.  B.  17.321,  A.  K.  C.  215,147). 


home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  in  New  York 
with  his  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Vicomte  and 
Vicomtesse    Philippe    de    Tristan. 

Lady  Thomas  Fermor  Hesketh  left  Thursday 
for  New  York,  where  she  will  make  a  brief  visit 
before  sailing  for  her  home  in  London. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  returned  Monday  to  San 
Francisco,  after  an  absence  of  several  months  in 
France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  have  returned 
from    a   visit    to    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Wilson  passed  the  week- 
end   in    Mill    Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  have  reopened 
their    Burlingame    home   for  the    winter  season. 

Lieutenant  N.  W.  Hibbs,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Hibbs  arrived  Monday  for  a  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  from  the  Bremerton   Navy  Yard. 

Colonel  Sydney  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Cloman  left  yesterday  for  Seattle,  where  they  will 
spend  a  few  days  before  proceeding  to  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Marshall  AYatkyns  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs." 
A.    P.    Redding    from    her   home   in    Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Koshland  will  return  within  a  few  days  from 
New    York. 

Mrs.  John  McE.  Hyde,  widow  of  the  late 
General  John  McE.  Hyde,  U.  S.  A.,  is  spending 
the  winter  in  Oakland  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Samuel   Hubbard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Seymour  have  taken 
apartments  at  the   Clift  Hotel    for  the  winter. 


COLLEGE  HALL 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women 
students  of  the  University  of  California,  is 
on  the  comer  of  Hearst  and  La  Loma  Aves. 
Application  for  residence  should  be  made 
to  MRS.  DAVIS, 

Head  of  College  Hall. 


Floral  Gifts  for  Christmas 

From  Producer 

to    Consumer 


WE  GROW  OUR  OWN  PLANTS 

MacRORIE  &  McLAREN 

141  POWELL  STREET 

Telephone  Douglas  4946 
NURSERIES  AT  SAN  MATEO 


HOTEL 
OAKLAND 

<I  The  servant  problem  is  solved. 

<J  Extraordinarily    low    rates   to 
permanent  guests. 

Investigate 

CARL  SWORD,  Manager 
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Christmas  Gifts 

FromMC^ 


"THE  GIFT 
CENTER" 


A    Snapshot  from  our    'Gifts"   Section 

301.  NICKEL  SHAVING  STANDS  with  Mirror,  Brush 
Talcum  and  Soap  Box $6.50 

302.  CIGARETTE  CASES  in  Leather  $1. 

303.  IMPORTED  MANICURE  SETS  in  Morocco  Cases 
(assorted  colors),  Silk  Moire  Lined.  VERY  SPECIAL 
VALUE $2. 

304.  SEWING  BASKETS,  fitted  complete,  all  colors  $1. 

305.  NOVELTY  FLOWER  VASES $1.75 

306.  CIRCULAR  PHONE  LIST,  very  handy $1.25 

307.  LADIES'  SEWING  BAGS  in  leather;  several  colors  $1. 

308.  LEATHER  CARD  CASE  and  Playing  Cards... $1. 

309.  NICKEL  SHAVING  STAND  with  Mirror  and 
Brush $1 . 

310.  POKER  SET  in  Case  with  Chips $3. 

SPECIAL  SUIT  CASES 

We  have  other  Suit  Cases  at  higher 
prices,  but  this  is  extra  special  value — 
Cowhide  with  reinforced  leather  covers. 
They  look  well  and  wear  well 
and  the  price  is  ONLY 


Another  Snapshot  from  our  "Gifts"   Section 

311.  MEN'S    TOILET    CASES    with   real    Ebony    Fit- 
$5. 


$6. 


tings  

312.  COLLAR  BOXES,  Leather,  assorted  colors.  $1.25 
313  PULLMAN  SLIPPERS  in  Case— Black  or  Tan  $1. 

314.  DESK  PENCIL  HOLDER,  Brass  with  Pencils,  75c 

315.  COLORED   QUILL   PEN  in  Glass  Holder— a  de- 
cided novelty $  1 .25 

316.  AUTOGRAPH    ALBUMS,    Leather    Covers      $1. 

317.  CIGAR  CASE,  in  Special  Leather $1.50 

318.  POCKET  MANICURE  SETS,  in  Pigskin  Case    75c 

319.  ASH  TRAYS,  a  large  variety  in  Nickel,  Brass  and  Glass  75c 

320.  LADIES'  HAND    BAGS,  Special  Values  at  $2.95 

321.  LADIES'  TOILET  CASE,  Parisian  Ivory  Fittings  $5. 

"BULL  DOG  BAGS" 

A  remarkable  value  in  Travel  and  "Commuters" 
Bags.       Your  choice  of  Tan,  Cowhide  or  Black 
Leather.       Leather   lined.       Gold  Plated  Drop 
Catches  and  Locks.     Sizes   15—16—17      d»C 
and  1 8  inches  for «PO« 


MAIL  ORDERS 

Our  Perfect   Mail   Order  System  assures  the 

dispatch  of  Post  Orders  same  day 

as  received. 

Send  in  your  address  for  our 
"Gift  Catalogue."  Mailed  Free. 


Dressing  Gowns 

YO  UR  MEN  will  revel  in  the  Soft  luxury  of  our  Dressing 
Gowns.  They  are  beauties — Here  are  some  Extra  Special 
Values — You  can  order  by  number. 

203.  BLANKET  ROBES  in  Fancy  Patterns;  Greys, 
Blues,  Browns,  etc.,  with  girdle  and  cord  <PO  CA 
to  match  and  ONLY < .pj.JU 

204.  MEN'S  DRESSING  GOWN  with  Slippers  to 
match,  made  from  fine  quality  Robing  Cloth,  durable 
and  comfortable.  Patterned  in  Grays,  Blues,  Browns 
and  Greens.  An  ideal  Christmas  Gift.  Packed  in 
Holiday  Boxes  and  worth  much  more  than  our  (PC 
SPECIAL  PRICE * 

205.  EXTRA  QUALITY  DRESSING  GOWNS  in 
Very  Smart  Colorings,  almost  any  color  you  (Py  CA 
wish,  and  beautifully  trimmed  AT * 

Others  at  $10.,  $12.50,  $15. 


THREE  STORES  AT 
YOUR  SERVICE 

Washington  at  13th 


MERCHANDISE  ORDERS 

ROOS  Merchandise  Orders  are  the  Best  Gifts 
of  all  —  Good  all  the  year  round  at  our 
Three  Stores,  for  any  amount,  you  wish  — 
Large  or  Small. 


MOTOR 

AND 

STEAMER 

RUGS 

We  have  a  splendid 
stock  and  the  prices 
start  at 

$5. 


Smoking  Jackets 

Our  Stock  of  Men's  House  Coats  and  Smoking  Jackets  is 
enormous,  but  every  line  was  selected  for  the  Comfort  and 
"Style"  of  the  Garment.  They  are  just  the  Coats  your  men 
like  best.     You  can  order  by  number. 

200.  SMOKING    JACKETS    as   pictured   below,    in 
Smart   Shades   Oxford    Gray,   Green,    Burgundy,    Brown 
and  Navy.      Double  faced  Cloth — Fancy  Collars,    d»e 
Cuffs  and  Pockets *P°* 

201.  SMOKING  JACKETS  similar  to  above 
but  in   Finer   Cloth,  same  colors   and  trimmings 

202.  SMOKING  JACKETS  in  extra  quality, 
Two-faced  Cloth  in  every  wanted  shade,  Beautifully 
Trimmed,  worth  more  than  our  SPECIAL  &H  FA 
PRICEof $l'Dy} 

Other  Models  at  $10.,  $12.50,  $15. 


IF  YOU  PREFER  CREDIT- 
SEE  OUR  CREDIT  MAN 


Z:  $6.50 


Market  at  Stockton  Shattuck  at  Center 
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THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY       OMAHA 

AND  OTHER  POINTS  EAST 
via 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2  TRAINS  DAILY 
The  Scenic  Limited 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  9:15  a.m. 
and 

The  Pacific  Express 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:15  p.m. 

Dining  Cars         Observation  Cars 
Service  and  Scenery  Unsurpassed 

Steel  Equipment 
Electric  Lights         Electric  Fans 

UNION  DEPOTS 

Information,  Tickets,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St  and  Ferry  Building 
Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Recruiting  Officer — But  what  would  a  boy 
like  you  do  in  the  army?  Lad — Don't  you 
need  a  caddie  to  carry  the  swords  and  things? 
— London  Punch. 

"This  world  would  be  a  pleasanter  place  if 
there  were  not  so  many  fools  in  it."  "Yes; 
but  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  make  a 
living." — Dallas  News. 

"Bluff em  poses  as  a  hustler,  doesn't  he  ?" 
"Well,  yes  ;  he's  always  energetic  in  reaching 
a  conclusion  that  something  ought  to  be  done." 
— Boston    Transcript. 

Crabshaic — Your  wife  delivers  temperance 
lectures,  doesn't  she?  Henpeck — Yes,  and 
then  she  comes  home  and  acts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  drive  a  man  to  drink. — Buffalo  Courier. 

Mistress — In  your  last  place,  Bridget,  did 
you  pay  for  the  dishes  you  broke?  Bridget 
— Pay  for  thim  ?  Av  course  not.  D'ye  think 
I'd  be  after  workin'  for  nothin'. — New  York 
Times. 

Jim  Hicks  (the  village  poet) — I've  brought 
you  this  here  turkey  for  Christmas,  Mistei 
Scrooge.  Village  Editor — One  of  your  own, 
or  a  plagiarism,  Jim  ? — New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune. 

"Never  despair.  Somewhere  beyond  the 
clouds  the  sun  is  shining."  "Yes,  and  some- 
where below  the  sea  there's  solid  bottom. 
But  that  doesn't  help  a  man  when  he  falls 
overboard." — Baltimore  American. 

"Are  you  an  art  connoisseur?"  "Yes,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Cumrox ;  "although  I  should  never 
speak  of  myself  as  such."  "Why  not  ?"  "Be- 
cause I'm  not  absolutely  sure  I  know  how  to 
pronounce  the  word." — Washington   Star. 

"It's  the  little  things  that  cause  us  the  most 
annoyance,"  said  the  Parlor  Philosopher. 
"That's  right,"  agreed  the  Mere  Man.  "The 
people  who  live  next  door  to  me  have  seven 
children,  the  oldest  being  ten." — Town  Topics. 

"Do  you  know  why  the  bridegroom's  at- 
tendant at  the  wedding  is  called  the  'best 
man'  ?"  "I  did  not  know  before  I  was  mar- 
ried," replied  skimpy  little  Mr.  Meek,  "but 
very  soon  afterwards  I  began  to  suspect." — 
Judge. 

"I  gave  that  youngster  of  mine  a  toy 
printing  press,  a  steam  engine,  a  xylophone,  a 
box  of  paints,  and  some  other  things  to  find 
out  whether  his  tastes  were  artistic,  mechan- 
ical,   literary,    or    what — but    the    test    didn't 


If  Peace  Were  Declared 

It  would  not  lessen  your  need 
for  a  safe  deposit  box — a  place 
where  your  valuable  papers, 
etc.,  would  be  beyond  reach  of 
fire  or  theft,  and  at  all  times 
would    be   convenient   to   you. 

Safe  deposit  boxes,  $4  a  year 
and  up  at  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  St». 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


work."  "Why,  what  did  he  do  with  them?'' 
"Smashed  them  all  up."  "Why,  man,  it's  as 
clear  as  day — he's  going  to  be  a  furniture 
mover." — Denver  Post. 

"Was  the  editor  much  impressed  by  your 
poem  on  optimism,  Scriblets?"  "He  must 
have  been.  I  didn't  suppose  I  could  write 
anything  that  would  make  a  human  being  look 
so  utterly  dejected?" — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

Inquisitive  Stranger — What  are  those  two 
drunken  men  disputing  about?  Lad  on  the 
Corner — One  of  them  says  that  this  is  Main 
Street  and  the  other  says  it  is  Washington 
Street.      Inquisitive    Stranger — And    what    do 


you    say?      Lad   on    the    Corner — I'm   neutral. 
I   know   it's   Ellicott   Street. — Buffalo  Express. 

Willis — What  kind  of  a  school  is  your  son 
attending?  Gillis — Very  fashionable — one  ot 
these  institutions  where  you  develop  the  mind 
without   using  it. — Life. 

"I  found  such  a  wonderful  bargain."  said 
Mrs.  Flatter.  "What  was  it?"  asked  her  hus- 
band, a  resident  of  Back  Bay.  "You  know  I 
went  downtown  to  buy  a  hat.  Well,  just  as 
I  got  in  the  store  they  put  up  a  sign,  'All 
hats  at  half  price.'"  "So  you  only  had  to 
spend  half  of  the  money  you  intended." 
"Oh.  no,  I  bought  two  hats  instead  of  one.'" 
— Chicago   Herald. 
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The  Opinions  of  A  Labor  Leader. 

Discussing  President  Wilson's  programme  of  labor 
legislation  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  A.  B.  Garretson, 
president  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  one 
of  the  four  leaders  in  the  "fight"  which  led  up  to  the 
Adamson  Act,  delivered  himself  of  a  series  of  opinions 
startling  in  their  revelation  of  contempt  for  pretty 
much  everything  essential  in  our  system  of  government. 
Referring  to  that  feature  of  the  President's  legislative 
programme  proposing  a  universal  enlistment  act,  Mr. 
Garretson  said,  "Get  a  universal  act  if  you  want  revo- 
lution." Proceeding,  he  declared  that  labor  would  re- 
fuse to  obey  any  such  law.  In  justification  of  this 
policy  he  declared  that  "every  advance  made  in  the 
history  of  humankind  has  been  through  violation  of 
existing  law." 

Further,  justifying  violation  of  law  on  the  part  of 
labor  if  not  satisfied  with  the  law,  Mr.  Garretson  de- 
clared that  "industrial  war  is  precisely  the  same  as 
actual  war."  No  battle,  he  said,  has  been  fought  in 
establishing  the  rights  of  mankind,  "either  real  or  fan- 
cied," in  which  "the  hospitals  haven't  been  filled  and 
corpses  left  upon  the  field."    We  quote: 

It  is  just  so  in  industrial  war.  American  laboring  men 
haven't  fought  themselves  to  the  position  that  they  occupy 
in    comparison    with    the    workers    of    the    rest    of    the    world 


without  having  filled  the  hospitals  and  strewed  the  battlefield 
with    corpses. 

Having  thus  sought  to  justify  the  outrages  and  mur- 
ders which  have  marked  industrial  warfare  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Garretson  went  on  to  expound  his 
views  as  to  the  duty  of  the  government  in  labor  con- 
tentions. A  secondary  cause  of  social  unrest,  he  said, 
lies  in  the  deep-seated  and  widespread  belief  that  every 
governmental  agency — national,  state,  and  city — is  uti- 
lized by  the  employer  as  an  economic  weapon  instead 
of  being,  "as  it  should  be,  a  purely  universal  agency  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  during  industrial  disagree- 
ments."    Proceeding: 

If  labor  is  a  commodity,  which  I  do  not  admit,  by  the  way ; 
but  if  it  is,  then  the  matter  is  one  of  barter  and  sale  between 
labor  and  employer,  and  the  attitude  of  governmental  agencies 
should  be  precisely  the  same  as  between  any  other  two 
dealers.  If  labor  is  not  a  commodity,  then  it  becomes  a 
disagreement  between  two  citizens,  and  the  rights  of  either 
would  be  recognized  as  equal  to  those  of  the  other,  and  the 
agencies  of  government,  as  in  the  former  instance,  should  be 
absolutely    non-partisan. 

Here  we  have  the  amazing  suggestion — or  declara- 
tion— that  the  duty  of  the  government  in  conflicts  be- 
tween citizens  should  be  "neutral"  and  "non-partisan." 
That  is  to  say,  government  should  tolerate  private 
war  and  serve  as  a  stakeholder  between  the  parties. 
Incidentally  Mr.  Garretson  admits  the  "mission"  of  the 
government  is  "to  protect  property  and  maintain 
peace";  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Garretson's 
logic  utterly  fails.  How,  let  us  ask,  is  property  to  be 
protected  and  peace  preserved  if  embattled  labor,  or 
embattled  anything  else,  is  to  be  permitted  to  "fill  the 
hospitals"  and  "strew  the  battlefields  with  corpses"? 

Nullification  of  Mr.  Garretson's  argument  lies  in  the 
fundamental  obligations  of  government.  Its  duty  is  to 
protect  the  peace  and  to  guardian  citizens  in  their  rights. 
Now  the  first  of  all  human  rights  is  that  of  earning 
one's  bread  in  the  sweat  of  one's  face — in  other  words, 
the  right  to  labor.  But  what  becomes  of  a  man's  right 
to  work  when  Mr.  Garretson  and  men  of  his  ilk  begin 
to  "fill  the  hospitals"  and  "strew  the  field  with 
corpses"  ?  What  is  the  duty  of  the  government  when 
the  right  of  any  man  to  work — to  earn  his  living — 
is  denied  by  other  men?  It  is  plain  enough.  It  must 
in  shameless  surrender  abandon  its  obligation  to  pro- 
tect a  man  in  his  right  to  work,  or  it  must  employ 
force  if  necessary  to  sustain  that  right.  A  govern- 
ment which  can  not  or  will  not  protect  its  humblest 
citizen  in  the  first  and  most  fundamental  of  his  rights 
is  a  government  unfit  to  live;  and  it  could  not  live  be- 
cause it  would  command  no  man's  respect. 

Mr.  Garretson's  concession  that  government  has  the 
right  to  maintain  peace  and  protect  property  exhibits 
the  fallacy  of  his  whole  contention.  In  preserving 
peace  there  is  necessarily  involved  the  protection  oi 
every  man  in  his  rights,  and  this  logically  involves 
the  putting  down  by  force  if  necessary  of  who- 
ever would  "fill  the  hospitals  and  strew  the  field  with 
corpses."  Protection  of  property  implies  guardianship 
of  proprietary  rights,  however  and  in  whatever  form 
they  may  be  assailed.  It  means  protection  of  the  right 
of  the  mill-owner  to  operate  his  mill,  of  the  right  of 
the  railroad  owner  to  operate  his  railroad  without  hin- 
drance or  molestation  at  the  hands  of  anybody.  Thus 
the  obigation  to  protect  the  peace  and  to  protect  rights 
of  property,  a  bounden  duty  of  any  government  worthy 
of  any  man's  allegiance,  knocks  the  props  from  undei 
Mr.  Garretson's  absurd  and  revolutionary  proposition. 


A  United  States  Department  of  Agitation. 
The  national  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations,  of 
which  Mr.  Walsh,  the  well-known  labor  politician,  is 
the  chairman,  did  not,  as  many  have  supposed,  pass 
into  innocuous  desuetude  after  the  publication  of  its 
famous  report  of  last  year.     It  is  still  under  mandate 


of  governmental  authority  and  doing  business  in  the 
spirit  of  last  year's  pronouncement,  with  headquarters 
at  320  Broadway,  New  York  City.  One  of  its  func- 
tions now  is  the  issuance  under  governmental  authority 
and  at  government  expense  of  "bulletins"  dealing  with 
industrial  disputes  the  country  over.  An  issue  of  this 
kind  dated  "December"  illustrates  the  spirit  in  which 
the  work  of  this  commission  is  being  carried  on.  We 
excerpt  as  follows : 

The  cynical  and  brutal  truth  about  the  killing  last  month 
of  fourteen  or  more  of  the  workers  who  were  attempting  to 
land  at  the  dock  in  Everett,  Washington,  to  hold  a  free 
speech  meeting  in  that  lumber  town,  is  coming  into  posses- 
sion of  the  National  Labor  Defense  Council.  The  men  were 
killed  outside  of  all  forms  of  law  by  a  sheriff  and  a  mob 
of  deputies  and  gunmen,  commercial  club  members,  and  a 
riff   raff   of   Everett    and    nearby   cities. 

******** 

In  the  final  analysis  it  will  be  found  these  cowards  in 
Everett  who,  without  right  or  justification,  shot  into  the 
crowd  on  the  boat  were  the  murderers,  and  not  the  I. 
W.  W.'s. 

******** 

The  men  who  met  the  I.  W.  W.'s  at  the  boat  were  a  bunch 
of   cowards.      They   outnumbered  the    I.    YV.    W.'s   five   to   one, 
and  in   spite   of  this  they  stood  there   on   the   dock   and   fired 
into  the  boat,   I.  W.   W.'s,   innocent  passengers,  and  all. 
******** 

The  most  of  the  men  who  were  killed,  and  the  twoscore 
or  more  of  those  who  were  wounded,  happened  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  They  were 
shot  in  cowardly,  cold-blooded  fashion. 

The  United  States  government  by  maintaining  this 
so-called  Industrial  Commission  and  by  permitting  and 
paying  for  its  fulminations  is  giving  something  more 
than  a  quasi-endorsement  to  a  destructive  and  revolu- 
tionary propaganda.  Literally  it  is  maintaining  a  de- 
partment of  agitation.  It  is  part  of  the  price  we  are 
paying  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Wilson  'y  Mr.  Gompers 
and  his  followers  in  the  elections  of  1912  and  1916. 


"  Hymns  "  of  Outlawry. 

There  has  come  to  the  Argonaut  by  way  of  Everett, 
Washington,  a  blood-red-covered  booklet  of  about  a 
hundred  pages  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  "I.  W.  W. 
Publishing  Bureau,  112  Hamilton  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,"  containing  a  hundred  or  more  "Songs"  declared 
to  be  put  forth  "to  fan  the  flames  of  discontent."  It 
bears  the  official  stamp  of  the  "Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World"  and  is  sentimentally  inscribed  "Joe  Hill 
Memorial  Edition."  The  little  book  bears  the  marks 
of  unclean  usage,  having  evidently  been  carried  in  a 
dirty  pocket  and  been  much  be-thumbed.  In  its  "pre- 
amble" it  recites  that  "the  working  class  and  the  em- 
ploying class  have  nothing  in  common  *  *  *."  that 
"hunger  and  want  are  found  among  millions  of  work- 
ing people  and  the  few  who  make  up  the  employing 
class  have  all  the  good  things  of  life.  Between  these 
two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  *  *  *  until  the 
workers  of  the  world  take  possession  of  the  earth  and 
the  machinery  of  production  and  abolish  the  wage 
system." 

The  meat  in  this  unsavory  cocoanut  is  to  be  found 
in  the  "Songs"  which  follow,  a  hundred  or  more  in 
number.  From  one  entitled  "Workers  of  the  World 
Awaken!"  we  excerpt  this  stanza: 

Workers  of  the   World  awaken  ! 

Rise  in  your  splendid   might. 
Take  the  wealth  that  you  are  making, 
It  belongs  to  you  by  right. 

Again,  under  the  heading  "Internationale."  by  Eu- 
gene Pottier: 

No  more  tradition's  chains  shall  bind  us, 
Arise,  ye  slaves,  no  more  in  thrall ! 

The  earth  shall  rise  on  new  foundations, 
We  have  been  naught,  we  shall  be  all. 

Under  the  heading  "Should    I    Ever    1 
to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Coleen   Bawn," 
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who  it  appears  was  hanged  for  murder  and  to  whose 
memory  the  little  book  is  inscribed,  writes: 
Should"  I  ever  be  a  soldier. 

'Neath  the  red  flag  I  would  fight. 
Should  the  gun   I  ever  shoulder, 
It's   to    crush    the    tyrant's    might. 


Wage  slaves  of  the  world ! 

Arouse  1 

Do  your  duty   in   the   cause ! 

Under  the  head  of  "Scissor  Bill,"  to  be  sung  to  the 
tune  of  "Steamboat  Bill,"  Joe  Hill  writes: 
Scissor  Bill  he  wouldn't  join  the  Union, 

Scissor   Bill   he   says,    "Not   me,   by   Heck!" 
Scissor  Bill  gets  his  reward  in  Heaven,  O  sure! 
He'll  get  it,  but  he'll  get  it  in  the  neck! 

Under  the  title  "The  Road  to  Emancipation,"  by 
Lone  Wolf,  tune  "Tipperary,"  we  read: 

Don't  be  a  servile  Scissorbill  and  lick  the  bosses'  feet, 

Don't  let  them  starve  you  off  the  earth, 

Don't  fear  their  prison  cell, 

Make  your  laws  in  the  Union  Hall. 

The  rest  can  go  to  Hell ! 

Under  the  title  "Casey  Jones,  the  Union  Scab,"  Joe 
Hill  writes : 

Then  some  one  put  a  bunch  of  railroad  ties  across  the  track. 
And  Casey  hit  the  river  with  an  awful  crack. 
Casey  Jones  hit  the  river  bottom; 
Casey  Jones  broke  his  blooming  spine. 

»«****** 

Casey  Jones  went  to  Hell  a-flying. 

That's  what  you  get  for  scabbing  on  the  S.  P.  line. 

To  the  tune  of  "Annie  Laurie"  John  E.  Nordquist 
contributes  a  song  entitled  "The  Parasites,"  from  which 
we  take  this  stanza: 

If  the  workers  fought  together  and  the  scarlet  flag  unfurled; 
When  in  one  union  grand  the  working  class  shall  stand, 
The  parasites  shall  vanish  and  the  workers  rule  the  land. 

To  the  tune  of  "Shouting  the  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom' 
George  G.  Allen  writes : 

Down  with  tradition!    Raise  the  Wooden  Claw  (sabot). 

Then  we'll  rally  from  the  sweat  shops, 

From  brush  to  poor  man's  lane, 

To   shout   the  workers'  battle  cry  of  freedom. 

Again,  to  the  tune  of  "Marching  Through  Georgia," 
the  last-named  author  writes : 

How  the  masters  holler  when  they  hear  the  dreadful  sound 
Of  sabotage  and  direct  action  spread  the  world  around ; 
They  are  getting  ready  to  vamoose  with    ears  close  to   the 

ground. 
From  one  big  industrial  union. 

The  Argonaut  must  apologize  for  printing  of  ex- 
cerpts below  from  a  song  entitled  "Christians  at  War," 
by  John  F.  Kendrick,  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers" : 

Onward  Christian  Soldiers !     Duty's  way  is  plain  ! 
Slay  your   Christian  neighbors  or  by  them   be   slain, 
Pulpiteers   are    spouting   effervescent    swill, 
God  above  is  calling  you  to  rob  and  rape  and  kili. 
All  your  acts  are  sanctified  by  the  Lamb  on  high ; 
If  you  love  the  Holy  Ghost  go  murder,  pray,  and  die. 

Onward  Christian  Soldier !     Rip  and  tear  and  smite  1 
Let  the  gentle  Jesus  bless  your  dynamite. 
Splinter  skulls  with  shrapnel,  fertilize  the  sod, 
Folks  who  do  not  speak  your  tongue  deserve  the  curse  of  God. 
Smash   the   doors   of    even-    home,    pretty   maiden    seize ; 
Use  your  might  and  sacred  right  to  treat  her  as  you  please. 
******** 

Trust    in    mock    salvation,    serve    as   pirates'    tools ; 

History  will  say  of  you:     "That  pack  of  G d fools." 

There  is  more — much  more — of  the  same  sort.  But 
we  have  given  excerpts  enough  to  indicate  the  spirit, 
the  temper,  the  aims,  and  the  methods  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  already  declared  to  number  close  to  a 
million  members  in  the  L'nited  States  and  which  is 
declared  by  its  leaders  to  be  "growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds." 

In   this    delectable   collection   of   "Songs,"    prepared 

for  and  used  by  an  organization  widespread  and  strong 

at  the  point  of  numbers,  we  have  the  suggestion — or 

something  more  serious — of  a  great  national  problem 

The  I.  W.  W.  represents  organized  criminality  in  its 

lowest  forms.     Its  programme  is  to  "rob  and  rape  and 

kill.'      To  characterize  men   of  such  purpose  as  wild 

5>s  is  to  speak  in  moderation.    They  are  a  hundred 

tinir-s  worse  than  wild  beasts.    That  they  constitute  an 

uit:  nate   menace   to   civilization   is   unthinkable.     The 

s  that  have  created  civilization  may  be  relied  upon 

maintain  it.     But  the  condition  calls  for  action — for 


determined  and  resolute  action.  Society  must  now  face 
the  fact  that  it  has  to  deal  with  a  force,  effective  at  the 
point  of  numbers,  void  of  decency,  of  conscience,  of 
restraint.  In  dealing  with  such  a  force  society  need  not 
be  too  nice :  when  it  comes  to  exterminating  vipers,  any 
means  that  will  do  the  job  may  be  regarded  as  legiti- 
mate. Those  whose  plan  of  action  is  robbery,  rape, 
and  murder  must  not  when  the  crisis  comes  ask  quarter 
nor  expect  mercy.  t 

The  President  and  the  Constitution. 

Nobody  will  think  of  President  Wilson  as  definitely 
sympathetic  with  such  utterances  as  those  quoted  from 
Agitator  Garretson  in  a  preceding  article,  or  as  sym- 
pathetic with  the  outgivings,  quoted  in  another  pre- 
ceding article,  of  Agitator  Walsh,  still  less  as  sympa- 
thetic with  the  incendiarism  and  indecency  of  the  I. 
W.  W.  songs,  likewise  quoted  in  another  preceding 
article.  Yet  is  not  the  President  giving  encourage- 
ment to  these  agitators  and  outlaws  in  utterances  like 
his  address  of  last  week  before  the  Social  Insurance 
Conference  at  Washington  City?  In  this  address  Mr. I 
Wilson  said,  among  other  things: 

We  have,  fortunately  enough,  ceased  to  make  constitutional 
questions  the  centre  of  discussion,  and  are  turning  our  atten- 
tion more  and  more  to  those  things  which  affect  the  daily  life  , 
and  fortunes  of  the  rank  and  file  of  great  nations. 

The  idea  that  the  Constitution  is  something  which 
does  not  "affect  the  daily  life  and  fortunes  of  the  i 
rank  and  file"  we  hear  often  from  soap-box  spielers 
and  other  loose  thinkers.  But  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  declare  this  idea  as  his  own  and  to 
give  it  the  sanction  of  his  high  office  is,  in  the  phrase 
of  Washington,  something  "to  make  the  judicious 
grieve."  That  it  may  please  Socialists,  radical  Pro- 
gressives, and  "forward-looking  men."  whose  votes  did 
so  much  to  reelect  Mr.  Wilson,  goes  without  saying; 
but  it  shocks  alike  the  understanding  and  the  moral 
sense  of  the  average  citizen. 

Despite  the  remark  above  quoted,  despite  pre- 
vious sneers  at  "legalistic"  modes  of  thought  and 
action,  we  are  not  ready  to  believe  that  we  have  a 
President  who  seriously  denies  that  the  Constitution 
is  an  instrument  calculated  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  all  citizens  alike  against  despotism, 
whether  it  be  despotism  of  the  mob  or  the  despotism 
of  a  self-perpetuating  governing  class. 

We  are  not  ready  to  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  compre- 
hends the  meaning  of  his  own  phrases  when  he  glibly 
declares  that  we  are  "happily"  departing  from  Consti- 
tutional discussion  and  that  "we  have  wisely  gone  be- 
yond the  stage  where  matters  of  policy  were  to  be 
tested  by  their  constitutionality  and  brought  to  the 
test — Is  it  in  accord  with  popular  opinion?"  It  is  more 
easily  believable  that  Mr.  Wilson,  curiously  a  man 
of  words,  is  led  into  indiscretion  by  a  fatal  facility  in 
phrase-making.  There  is  a  type  of  mind  which  func- 
tions, if  we  may  so  express  it,  rhetorically  rather  than 
rationally.  In  minds  thus  ordered  the  phrase  guides 
and  shapes  the  thought — often  to  the  confusion  of 
reason  and  morals.  Too  often,  we  fear,  it  is  so  with 
the  utterances  of  our  President.  More  than  once  he 
has  been  forced  to  defend  himself  against  just  reproach 
by  confession  of  a  "single-track  mind."  In  the  imme- 
diate instance  he  would  do  well  again  to  take  stock  of 
his  propensity  to  indiscretion  and  to  get  back  upon  the 
safe  track  of  respect  for  the  Constitution  he  has  sworn 
to  uphold. 

Did  ever  any  scheme  of  government  sustain  any 
people  in  as  great  a  degree  of  liberty,  happiness,  and 
material  prosperity  as  may  be  found  in  the  United 
States  today?  We  are  told,  even  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  through  implication,  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  fortunate  in  our 
condition.  To  what,  then,  is  our  national  welfare  due? 
There  seems  to  be  a  loose  notion  throughout  the 
country  that  liberty  and  happiness  are  the  normal  con- 
ditions of  mankind;  that  we  are  normal,  and  other 
nations  of  the  world,  laboring  under  disadvantages, 
are  abnormal.  Our  grandsires  knew  better  and  they 
bequeathed  to  us  a  system  which  had  cost  a  thousand 
years  of  evolution  attended  by  incalculable  sacrifice. 
But,  restless,  discontented,  contemptuous  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  so  much  better  off  than  others,  we  are 
struggling  to  change  our  scheme  of  government.  Un- 
der varied  delusions  and  pretenses  we  are  moving  back 
to  the  older  and  simpler  forms  of  government — to  dic- 
tatorships  and   centralized   power   and   imperial   man- 


dates. In  impatience  we  are  demanding  "quick  action" 
in  place  of  the  necessarily  slow  operations  of  repre- 
sentative government.  And  there  are  those  who 
imagine  this  to  be  Progress ! 


The  Crime  of  1912. 

Cleveland,  December  12,  1916. 
Alfred  Hohnan,  Esq..  Editor  Argonaut. 
San  Francisco,  California. — 

Dear  Sir:  For  the  information  of  some  Ohio  Republicans 
who  meet  with  incredulity  my  statement  relating  to  the 
high-handed  disfranchisement  of  the  Republican  voters  of 
the  State  of  California  by  the  agents  of  the  Progressive 
party  in  the  presidential  election  of  1912,  w-ill  the  Argonaut 
be  good  enough  to  set  the  facts  forth  in  its  columns, 
sending  me  five  copies  of  the  current  number  in  which  its 
reply  may  appear  and  charging  the  same  to  my  account? 
If  the  story,  in  your  opinion,  is  too  old  to  reprint,  I  would 
very  much  like  to  have  the  Argonaut  of  the  date  after  the 
1912  election  in  which  the  story  appeared  editorially.  Widely 
as  the  story  has  been  circulated,  I  find  it  still  to  be  quite  new 
to  many  on  the  eastern  half  of  this  continent.  With  sincere 
appreciation  and  the  assurance  of  my  enduring  pleasure  and 
profit  in  reading  the  Argonaut.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Hickox,  Alice  C.  Hickox. 

2307  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland  Ohio. 

Like  requests  come  to  the  Argonaut  from  other  cor- 
respondents. The  same  undercurrent  of  thought  runs 
through  them  all.  "The  charge  is  made,"  they  write, 
"but  it  is  incredible  that  it  should  be  true.  There  is 
some  mistake,  some  misunderstanding.  What  are  the 
facts?"  They  will  be  given  without  unnecessary  com- 
ment, for  they  speak  for  themselves,  and  "an  honest 
tale  speeds  best,  being  plainly  told." 

In  1912  Hiram  W.  Johnson  was,  as  now,  governor 
of  the  State  of  California.  He  was  elected  as  a  Re- 
publican, and  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
office.  With  him  went  to  Sacramento  a  legislature 
which  he  absolutely  dominated.  The  existing  election 
laws  were  changed  in  radical  respects.  Those  laws  as 
they  stood  in  1912  provided  that  delegates  to  national 
conventions  should  be  elected.  Governor  Johnson  and 
his  followers  then  called  themselves  "Lincoln-Roose- 
velt" Republicans,  after  a  political  league  of  that  name 
which  they  had  formed.  "Progressive"  and  "Bull 
Moose"  had  not  at  that  time  acquired  the  later  political 
meanings  which  came  to  them  after  the  Chicago  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  of  June,  1912. 

There  was  a  contest  over  the  election  of  Republican 
delegates  to  that  convention — the  ticket  of  delegates 
headed  by  Governor  Johnson  favoring  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's candidacy,  the  other  ticket  favoring  that  of  Presi- 
dent Taft.  The  Johnson-Roosevelt  ticket  was  success- 
ful, all  but  two  of  its  members  being  elected. 


The  story  of  the  Chicago  convention  of  1912  calls 
for  no  retelling.  So  far  as  concerns  our  narration 
it  need  only  be  called  to  mind  that  revolting  Repub- 
licans met  in  convention,  organized  a  new  national 
party,  known  officially  as  "Progressive"  and  afterward 
dubbed  "Bull  Moose,"  adopted  a  platform  of  principles, 
and  nominated  Colonel  Roosevelt  for  President  and 
Governor  Johnson  for  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  Governor  Johnson  not  only  joined,  but 
became  an  active  leader  and  seeker  for  office  in  a  new 
national  party  of  pronounced  hostility  to  the  Repub- 
lican party,  which,  in  abandoning,  the  Progressives 
had  declared  accursed. 

So  Governor  Johnson  returned  to  California,  the 
titular  sub-chief  of  a  new  national  party,  avowedly 
determined  to  destroy  the  national  Republican  party. 
In  California  Governor  Johnson  was  in  supreme  con- 
trol of  the  Republican  state  organization.  His  Re- 
publican national  committeeman  was  one  Meyer  Liss 
ner,  and  him  he  made  also  his  Progressive  national 
committeeman.  It  has  never  been  asserted  that  any 
sense  of  the  delicacy  or  impropriety  of  the  situation 
prompted  Mr.  Lissner's  belated  resignation  from  the 
first  of  these  offices;  a  resignation  which  came  only 
after  the  Progressives  felt  themselves  able  to  declare, 
as  with  pride  they  did,  that  they  had  destroyed  the 
Republican  party  of  California. 


In  this,  however,  we  are  anticipating.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  an  understanding  of  what  followed  to  revert 
once  more  to  California's  election  laws.  Governor 
Johnson  and  his  legislature  had  put  on  the  books  a 
law  whereunder  nominating  conventions  were  abol- 
ished, and  candidates  entered  a  "free-for-all"  primary 
election    contest.      The   one   who   received   a   plurality 
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vote  for  any  office  became  the  party's  nominee.  These 
nominees  thus  chosen  then  met  in  convention,  named 
the  state  central  committee  of  the  party  for  the  next 
four  years,  formulated  its  platform,  and  in  presidential 
years  named  the  party's  presidential  electoral  ticket. 
The  names  of  the  electors  so  chosen  were  printed  in 
groups  on  the  official  ballot  at  the  ensuing  presidential 
election,  under  their  party  designations,  and  could  be 
voted  for  en  masse  by  stamping  a  cross  opposite  the 
group. 

After  the  Chicago  convention  the  Progressives  went 
into  conference  over  their  plan  of  campaign.  The 
Argonaut  ventures  to  assert  that  it  has  not  a  subscriber 
to  whom  that  plan  of  campaign  would  not  have  been  as 
obvious  as  a  circus  parade.  It  would  have  been  the 
simple  and  straightforward  one  of  selecting  Progres- 
sive national  electors  and  having  their  names  placed 
on  the  November  ballot  as  Progressive  national 
electors.  

But  what  did  the  Progressive  conference  decide? 
The  primary  election  for  state  officers  was  approach- 
ing. That  year  the  nominees  who  in  their  respective 
party  conventions  would  control  those  conventions  and 
name  their  presidential  electors  would  be  the  nominees 
to  the  state  legislature.  The  new  legislature  would 
unquestionably  be  as  completely  under  Governor 
Johnson's  control  as  was  the  last. 

The  Progressive  conference  decided  to  call  upon  all 
Progressives  to  rim  for  Senate  or  Assembly  not  as  Pro- 
gressives, but  as  Republicans;  and,  being  successful, 
then  as  Republican  nominees  to  go  into  convention  and 
select  as  Republican  presidential  electors  men  who 
should  be  committed  to  vote,  not  for  the  Republican 
presidential  candidate.  President  Taft,  but  for  the  Pro- 
gressive candidates,  Roosevelt  and  Johnson.  This  was 
the  programme,  and  it  was  successfully  carried  out. 
Amazing  as  it  may  seem,  the  Progressives  were  easily 
able  to  secure  Progressive  legislative  candidates  who, 
registered  as  Republicans  and  seeking  office  as  Repub- 
licans, were  pledged  to  carry  out  the  plot  to  destroy 
the  party  they  were  in  honor  bound  to  protect. 

Enough  of  these  men  secured  nominations  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  end.  They  met  in  a  so-called  Repub- 
lican convention;  they  put  in  charge  of  the  Republican 
party  organization  for  the  four  years  to  follow  nobody 
but  approved  Progressives.  They  named  as  Republican 
presidential  electors  Progressives,  pledged  to  cast  their 
votes  in  the  Electoral  College  for  Roosevelt  and  John- 
son.   


black,  but  one  degree  less  abandoned,  than  that  which,  in  a  leisurely  and  confidential  way,  is  only  to  be  ex- 
as  we  have  said,  no  elector  has  ever  committed.  Into  pected.  It  is  with  organization  rather  than  with  prac- 
this  discussion  the  Argonaut  will  not  now  enter.     It  is    tice  that  the  survey  is  concerned,  but  it  need  hardly 


for    the   historian   to   characterize    such   acts, 
but  a  narration  of  the  facts. 


Tins   is 


It  will  at  once  be  said :  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  were  but  the  ignorant  and  unwitting 
beneficiaries  of  this  intrigue ;  they  could  not  have 
known.  So  far  as  concerns  Colonel  Roosevelt,  the 
Argonaut  has  it  on  unquestionable  authority  that  he 
did  not  understand  the  California  situation,  and  when 
enlightened  repudiated  responsibility  for  it  and  de- 
nounced the  scheme  as  outrageous  and  abominable. 

It  is  with  a  very  sincere  regret  that  the  Argonaut  is 
compelled  to  state  that  the  same  can  not  be  said  of 
Governor  Johnson.  A  fine  sense  of  honor  in  its  public 
men  is  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  republic  that 
without  regard  to  party  one  must  deplore  its  absence 
in  any  high-placed  official.  The  unhappy  truth  is  that 
the  plan  was  of  Governor  Johnson's  own  devising 
the  Progressive  conference  was  held  in  his  own  execu- 
tive chambers,  and  he  it  was  who  over  his  own  signa 
ture  called  upon  the  Progressives  to  do  this  deed.  His 
proclamation  is  too  long  to  be  repeated  in  full.  But 
here  is  the  opening  paragraph,  his  justification;  and 
even  the  casual  reader  will  note  that  what  it  lacks  in 
ethical  perception  is  compensated  for  by  its  self-lauda 
tory  arrogance,  not  wholly  concealed  by  the  modest 
omission  to  state  that  this  electoral  vote  is  not  only 
to  be  cast  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President,  but 
also  and  equally  for  himself  for  Vice-President: 

At  a  conference  yesterday  it  zeas  determined  that  every 
legitimate  effort  should  be  made  to  cast  the  electoral  vote  of 
California  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President.  Neither 
morally  or  equitably  is  Mr.  Taft  the  nominee  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Morally  and  equitably  Theodore  Roosevelt  is. 
The  Republican  party  of  California  is  progressive  and  in 
this  state  the  party  was  redeemed  and  made  respectable  by 
progressives.  California's  Republican  party  resents  the  taint 
and  the  fraud  of  the  Chicago  National  Convention  and  will 
not  tolerate  the  alliance  there  demonstrated  between  crooked 
politics  and  crooked  business.  *  *  *  It  has  therefore  been 
determined  that  those  candidates  for  the  legislature  in  the 
Republican  party  who  are  progressive  shall  agree,  if  they  are 
successful,  to  nominate  candidates  for  presidential  electors 
who  will  vote  for  Roosevelt  for  President. 


What,  then  was  the  plight  of  the  bona  fide  Repub- 
licans of  the  state,  of  the  true  Republican  party  of 
the  state,  which,  owing  allegiance  to  the  national  Re- 
publican organization,  sought  to  support  the  one  and 
only  Republican  nominee  for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Taft? 
It  was  helpless.  For  relief,  for  redress,  for  the  correc- 
tion of  this  grave  wrong,  it  could  turn  nowhere,  could 
do  nothing.  To  every  effort  made  came  the  one  in- 
evitable reply,  "So  the  law  is  written.  The  Repub- 
lican convention  formed  in  accordance  with  law  has 
named  Republican  electors.  There  can  not  be  two  sets 
of  such  Republican  electors.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  the 
courts,  it  is  not  a  justiciable  question,  whether  those 
Republican  electors  if  sent  to  the  Electoral  College 
will  or  will  not  vote  for  the  nominees  of  the  party 
they  represent.  That  is  a  matter  of  personal  honor 
and  not  of  legal  right." 

By  these  machinations  the  result  was  accomplished 
that  in  the  presidential  election  of  November,  1912,  the 
names  of  no  electors  for  President  Taft — the  nominee 
of  the  great  Republican  party — were  printed  on  the 
ballot;  and  while  the  names  of  Republican  electors  ap- 
peared on  the  ballot,  each  and  every  one  of  them  was 
pledged  to  vote  for  Roosevelt  and  Johnson,  and  all  of 
them  (saving  two  lost  to  President  Wilson)  did  so. 

When  Presidential  electors  are  chosen,  no  law,  noth- 
ing but  honor,  compels  them  to  vote  for  the  nominee  of 
the  party  under  whose  name  and  support  they  have 
been  elected.  It  is  of  the  glory  of  our  nation  that  in 
all  its  history  no  single  elector  has  betrayed  his  trust. 
Xo  man  facing  such  an  abyss  of  infamy  has  ever 
thrown  himself  into  it.  It  is  argued  that  for  men 
thus  to  destroy  a  political  party  while  holding  its  con- 
trol in  trust;  for  men  to  use  the  name  and  support  of 
a  party  to  secure  office,  which  office  they  mean  to  use 
and  have  pledged  themselves  to  use  to  defeat  the  can- 
didates of  that  party,  is   a  crime  but  one   shade  less. 


And  why  should  so  many  of  the  intelligent  people 
of  the  United  States  be  ignorant  of  all  this?  Because 
while  the  local  result  was  triumphantly  successful,  the 
national  result  was  a  failure.  Colonel  Roosevelt  was 
defeated,  and  with  his  defeat  only  the  student  of  our 
politics  took  interest  in  this  astounding  chapter  of 
our  political  history.  And  why  has  interest  in  it  re- 
vived? Because  the  same  scheming  brain  this  year 
successfully  worked  the  defeat  of  another  Republican 
presidential  candidate,  whose  cause  and  campaign  were 
taken  over  by  him  and  his  followers  under  the  iden- 
tical method  of  seizing  control  of  the  Republican  or- 
ganization and  using  it  for  their  own  ends.  But  thai 
is  another  story. 


The  Police  Department. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  conduct  and  handling  of  the 
police  department  should  receive  such  extended  atten- 
tion as  is  given  to  it  in  the  survey  report  prepared  for 
the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board  by  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  There  is  no  other  de- 
partment that  comes  so  close  to  the  social  life  of  a  city 
or  that  is  so  intimately  related  to  the  well-being  of  the 
individual  citizen.  The  police  officer  is  the  visible  rep- 
resentative— often  the  only  visible  representative — of 
government  in  all  its  classifications.  He  may  easily  be 
the  guaranty  of  safety  and  liberty,  and  with  equal  ease 
he  may  be  the  agency  of  misconduct  and  tyranny. 
The  secrecy  necessarily  attendant  upon  criminal  sup- 
pression gives  to  him  a  certain  measure  of  immunity 
from  the  criticism  of  public  opinion.  But  it  gives  to 
him  also  the  obligation  of  high  standards,  whether  we 
regard  the  organization  to  which  he  belongs  or  his 
individual  attitude  toward  his  duty  and  toward  the 
public. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  other  departments  covered 
by  this  comprehensive  survey,  the  reader  will  find 
nothing  in  the  way  of  sensational  disclosures  with  re- 
gard to  the  police  force.  With  a  few  minor  exceptions 
there  are  no  suggestions  of  flagrant  wrong-doing.  That 
the  supervision  of  saloons,  for  example,  should  be  the 
most  popular  of  tasks  and  that  it  should  be  carried  out 


be  said  that  faulty  organization  is  certain  to  find  its 
reflection  in  personal  misconduct,  and  that  wherever 
there  is  the  opportunity  for  dereliction  there  are  sure 
to  be  those  who  will  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  chief  faults  of  the  police  department  are  a  lack 
of  correlation  between   its  parts,   a  lack  of  close  or- 
ganization, and  a  lack  of  discipline.    The  force  is  nomi- 
nally under  the  control  of  four  commissioners,  who  are 
supposed  to  guide  and  direct  it  and  who  are  the  imme- 
diate centres  of  responsibility  for  its  efficiency.     But, 
strange  to  say,  there  is  no  real  communion  between 
the  commissioners  and  the  great  department  that  they 
are  supposed  to  govern  and  guide.    It  is  true  that  there 
are  records  and  reports,  but  they  are  chaotic  and  un- 
intelligible.    The   information  that  ought  to  gravitate 
automatically   and  mechanically   to   the   commissioners 
does  not  actually  reach  them  at  all  unless  they  glean 
it   for   themselves   by  conversations   and   casual   state- 
ments.    If  the  commissioners   wish  to  know  whether 
crime  is  on  the  increase,  the  number   and  nature   of 
complaints  or  arrests,  the  prevailing  conditions  in  the 
great  world  of  disorder,  or  any  other  of  the  score  of 
matters  on  which  they  should  be  informed,  they  must 
either  go  without  the  desired  knowledge  or  extricate 
it  for  themselves  from  reports  that  are  so  involved  and 
incompetent  as  to  be  nearly  useless.     Merely  to  read 
the   reports — and  there   are   hundreds  daily — is  of  no 
service,  because  they  are  neither  formal,  nor  tabulated, 
nor   comparative.     But   the   system   of   commissioners 
would  still  be  ineffective  even  though  the  reports  were 
all  that  they  should  be.     It  is  obviously  beyond  the  power 
of  four  men,  meeting  once  a  week,  to  regulate  such  a 
department  as  the  police.     And  so  the  survey  report 
recommends  that  the  commissioners  be  abolished,  that 
a   commissioner   or   director   of   public   safety   be   ap- 
pointed,  and  that  he  have   charge  of  the  bureaus  of 
police,  fire,  and  electricity.     This  commissioner  would 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  mayor,  he  would  be  an 
expert,  and  his  control  would  be  direct  and  continuous. 
If  it  were  thought  desirable  there  could  be  two  com- 
missioners, one  for  police  and  one  for  fire. 

But  there  should  at  least  be  an  immediate  reform  in 
the  matter  of  police  reports.  There  should  be  standard 
blanks,  intelligently  constructed,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
readily  to  present  a  sort  of  profit  and  loss  statement 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  underworld  as  well  as  to 
the  status  and  efficiency  of  the  force  itself.  These 
reports  should  be  consolidated  for  the  purpose  of 
monthly  and  yearly   comparisons. 

Police  chiefs  ought  not  to  be  changed  except  for 
those  reasons  of  character  or  capacity  that  are  gen- 
erally recognized.  In  San  Francisco  the  average 
tenure  of  office  has  been  two  years.  There  is  no  reason 
why  any  police  chief  should  be  arbitrarily  removed, 
and  it  is  usually  for  some  vicious  reason  that  they  are 
removed.  A  police  chief,  says  the  report,  should  pass 
a  competitive  civil  service  examination  conducted  with 
a  single  eye  to  efficiency,  and  he  should  retain  his 
office  so  long  as  he  behaves  himself.  The  one  aim 
should  be  to  find  the  best  man.  and,  having  found  him, 
to  retain  him.  His  political  services  or  affiliations 
should  be  wholly  irrelevant. 

The  patrolman  also  should  be  trained.  Under  pres- 
ent methods  the  new  officer  is  sent  out  for  two  weeks 
with  an  experienced  man,  and  this  is  practically  all 
the  training  that  he  gets.  He  is  expected  to  enforce 
the  law.  and  he  does  not  know  the  law.  He  is  expected 
to  be  patient,  courteous,  humane,  observant,  and  intel- 
ligent, and  there  are  practically  no  steps  to  ascer- 
tain that  he  has  any  of  these  virtues.  Why  should 
there  not  be  a  training  school,  the  course  of  study  to 
be  followed  by  a  probationary  period?  Even  the  de- 
tective receives  no  training  except  the  two  weeks' 
tutelage  from  an  older  man.  Xo  wonder  the  detective 
never  detects,  or  that  80  per  cent  of  the  crime  com- 
plaints lead  nowhere. 

The  discipline  is  far  below  the  standard,  says  the 
report.  Patrolmen  do  almost  what  they  please.  They 
amuse  themselves  on  duty,  and  the  sergeants  take  no 
notice  of  anything  but  the  more  serious  derelictions. 
It  is  impossible  to  notice  here  even  a  tithe  of  the 
recommendations  made  in  this  report,  but 
some  among  them  so  serious  as  to  demand 
tention.     In  the  majority  of  cases  the  miscon' 
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policeman  means  either  that  a  crime  is  being  fostered 
or  that  some  innocent  person  is  the  victim  of  injustice 
or  cruelty,  and  indeed  most  good  citizens  have  an  un- 
easy conviction  that  many  ugly  things  are  hidden  away 
under  the  veil  that  must  necessarily  he  cast  over  so 
many  activities  of  the  police.  Why,  for  example,  do 
we  find  that  34,603  persons  were  arrested  during  a 
single  year  and  that  28,203  were  discharged?  Why 
do  we  find  that  3039  persons  were  arrested  for 
felonies  and  that  2147  were  discharged?  Were  they 
innocent?  Was  the  evidence  badly  prepared?  Or 
was  influence  employed  upon  their  behalf?  The  report 
says  that  it  is  "useless  to  speculate  or  guess,"  but  that 
there  should  be  a  rigid  investigation.  The  survey 
report  should  indeed  lead  to  many  rigid  investigations. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


first  few  hours  has  nearly  wholly  disappeared  as  the  setting 
and  form  of  the  chancellor's  speech  have  been  better  appre- 
ciated.   

The  Allies  will,  of  course,  make  their  counter  proposals, 
however  hopeless  such  a  procedure  may  be.  They  can  not 
afford  to  take  a  stand  of  irreconcilability.  But  those  proposals 
will  not  deviate  in  principle  from  those  already  stated  upon 
more  than  one  occasion  by  Mr.  Asquith.  They  will  include 
the  indemnification  of  Belgium  and  a  guaranty  of  lasting 
peace  by  the  destruction  of  Prussian  militarism.  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  recession  from 
this,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  suppose  that  there  can  be 
even  a  parley  on  the  basis  of  a  victorious  Germany.  We  may 
deplore  such  rigidity,  but  it  is  useless  to  shrink  from  a  patent 
fact.  The  temper  of  the  Allies  is  too  obvious  to  suppose 
that  there  will  be  any  toleration  or  even  discussion  of  a 
peace   that  is  to  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  a   draw.     How- 


A  correspondent  who  professes  to  be  interested  only  in  the 
military  aspect  of  the  war  writes  a  courteous  protest  against 
the  assertion  that  the  Central  Powers  have  gained  no  strategic 
advantage  from  the  conquest  of  Roumania.  On  the  contrary, 
he  says,  they  have  cut  the  projected  Allied  line  that  was  in- 
tended to  connect  the  Russians  in  the  north  with  the  forces 
at  Saloniki.  Moreover,  they  have  now  put  themselves  in  a 
position  to  move  southward  into  Macedonia  and  to  bar  the 
road  to  Sarrail  should  he  be  intending  to  move  onward  from 
Monastir.  

Xow  all  that  is  true  enough,  but  it  in  no  way  invalidates 
the  contention  that  it  assails.  It  was  not  said  that  the  Teutons 
had  gained  no  military  advantages,  but  rather  that  they  were 
outweighed  by  the  disadvantages.  The  contention  that  was 
made  in  this  column  may  be  summarized  by  the  suggestion 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  Germany,  in  spite  of  her 
victories,  had  Roumania  remained  neutral,  and  that  German 
difficulties  are  now  actually  greater  than  they  were  before 
Roumania  declared  war.  To  make  the  contention  still  clearer 
it  may  be  said  that  if  Germany  could  now  restore  the  status 
quo  before  the  Roumanian  intervention  it  would  be  much  to 
her  advantage  to  do  so.  Roumania  now  takes  her  place  with 
Serbia  and  Montenegro,  and  just  as  these  principalities — 
however  important  from  a  political  point  of  view — have  added 
immensely  to  Germany's  military  difficulties,  so  Roumania  is 
likely  to  do  the  same.  If  Roumania's  long  and  straggling 
frontier  was  easy  to  attack  it  will  be  just  as  difficult  to  de- 
fend. A  considerable  German  army  must  now  be  locked  up 
in  Roumania,  not  only  to  watch  the  remains  of  the  Roumanian 
forces,  but  also  to  guard  the  country  against  Russian  aggres- 
sion. So  long  as  Roumania  was  neutral  her  territory  was 
barred  alike  to  Teutons  and  to  the  Allies.  It  now  becomes 
a  road  connecting  Russia  with  Bulgaria,  and  that  road  will 
be  occupied  by  the  strongest  armies.  Russian  forces  from 
Bessarabia  will  be  a  constant  menace,  while  the  whole  Rou- 
manian coast  line  is  open  to  Russian  attack  from  the  water. 
If  Germany  had  large  reserves  of  men  upon  which  to  call, 
the  situation  would  be  a  quite  different  one.  But  we  know 
that  she  has  not.  She  is  obviously  unable  to  hold  her  lines 
in  the  west,  as  witness  the  repeated  French  victories  around 
Verdun.  She  can  only  barely  hold  her  lines  against  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  north.  How,  then,  can  she  be  advantaged  from 
the  military  point  of  view  by  a  victory  that  brings  with  it  a 
new  field  of  war  and  the  constant  occupation  of  new  armies? 


ever  firmly  we  may  believe  that  a  conclusive  military  issue 
is  now  impossible  we  may  as  well  realize  that  the  Allies  do 
not  share  in  that  beb'ef.  On  the  contrary  they  hold  that  such 
an   issue   is   not   only   possible,   but   certain.      How,    then,    can 

peace    meeting    from    the 


is  no  reply  that  can  be  described  as  official.  Washington  has 
received  communications  from  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
Bulgaria,  and  after  putting  them  into  identical  form  by  trans- 
lation, has  transmitted  them  to  the  Allied  Powers.  The  de- 
lav,  while  doubtless  unavoidable,  is  at  the  same  time  salutary- 
Their  purport  is  sufficiently  known  to  permit  of  discussion, 
while  the  fact  that  they  have  not  actually  been  delivered  pre- 
cludes the  necessity  of  haste.  Lloyd-George  will  presumably 
have  made  an  official  pronouncement  before  these  lines  are 
printed,  and  it  will  probably  be  made  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Allied  Powers.  

There  can  not  be  much  doubt  of  its  nature.  It  will  be  an 
unequivocal  and  categorical  rejection,  and  it  will  be  accom- 
panied with  a  definite  counter  statement  of  the  Allied  de- 
mands. The  claim  of  Germany  to  be  the  victor  will  be  met 
with  an  equally  definite  denial  of  that  claim,  and  the  denial 
is  not  likely  to  lose  any  of  its  force  from  the  current  news 
of  French  victories  at  Verdun.  There  will  not  be  the  slightest 
admission  of  failure,  nor  the  least  abatement  of  confidence  in 
ultimate  Allied  victory,  nor  the  smallest  expression  of  dis- 
inclination   to    continue    the    struggle.      And    it    may    be    said 

here  that  it  is  at  least  unfortunate  that  the  representative  |  they  be  expected  to  approach 
men  of  the  warring  countries  were  not  persuaded  into  silence  |  standpoint  of  final  failure? 
during  the  interval  between  the  receipt  of  the  proposals  and 
the  reply.  Perhaps  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  ex- 
pressions of  determination  from  the  leaders  of  the  various  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  for  the  most  part  those  expressions 
have  been  free  from  arrogance.  But  it  certainly  can  not  tend 
to  lubricate  the  wheels  of  debate  that  free  circulation  and 
publicity  should  be  given  to  such  haughtily  insolent  defiances 
as  those  emanating,  for  example,  from  General  von  Hinden- 
burg  and  from  others  still  higher,  or  that  peace  proposals 
should  be  accompanied  with  whirling  threats  of  what  will 
happen  in  case  of  their  rejection,  threats  that  are  repeated 
and  emphasized  with  the  passing  of  the  days.  Even  if  such 
overbearing   menaces    are   the    natural    expressions    of    human 

i  feeling,  even  if  they  are  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  a 
domestic   situation  or  the  encouragement  of  armies,  they  can 

I  at  least  be  excluded  from  general  publicity.  What  could  we 
expect  from  a  conciliatory  meeting  between  two  individuals 
that  was  preceded  by  grossly  offensive  shoutings  and  trum- 
petings  of  ultimate  vengeance?  That  such  a  stricture  is  not 
unjustified,  that  it  finds  responsible  utterances  in  Germany, 
is  shown  by  the  article  contributed  recently  by  Dr.  Demburg 
to  the  Berliner  Tageblatt.  Dr.  Demburg  says :  "With  the 
utmost  conviction  I  declare  that  the  German  nation  wants 
with  all  its  power  to  avoid  such  terrible  happenings  as  the 
present  world-war,  and  it  wants  all  means  to  be  brought  into 
action  which  can  help  in  this  matter.  We  have  never  cut  a 
good  figure  at  The  Hague  Conference,  not,  perhaps,  because 
we  were  not  in  the  right,  but  because  we  shouted  our  own 
opinions  of  the  proposals  made  there  with  such  brutal  cool- 
ness that  the  other  side,  which  consisted  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  was  deeply  offended.  That 
was  certainly  nothing  to  boast  about,  and  certainly  not  di- 
plomacy.'"   


But  from  the  political  point  of  view  the  story  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, and  here,  of  course,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 
Germany  conquered  Roumania,  not  that  she  might  go  on 
fighting,  but  that  she  might  stop  fighting.  She  was  not  look- 
ing for  military  advantages  at  all.  She  was  looking  for 
peace.  She  wanted  to  be  in  .actual  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory that  it  was  essential  to  her  to  retain,  in  order  that  she 
might  gracefully  relinquish  the  territory  that  she  knew  she 
would  be  unable  to  retain.  She  did  not  believe  that  she 
would  be  called  upon  to  face  the  purely  military  disadvan- 
tages of  her  Roumanian  conquest.  She  expected  to  be  able  to 
point  to  the  total  of  her  territorial  gains,  and  then,  as  the 
price  of  peace,  to  hand  back  the  western  portion  of  them. 
It  was  quite  easy  to  foresee  that  she  would  propose  peace  as 
soon  as  she  had  conquered  Roumania  or  was  certain  to  do 
so,  and  it  was  so  stated  definitely  in  this  column  over  a  week 
before  the  event.  Without  in  any  way  impugning  her  sin- 
cerity it  was  quite  obviously  the  only  thing  that  she  could  do, 
just  as  it  was  obviously  the  psychological  moment  at  which 
to  do  it.  She  had  won  a  political  advantage  at  the  cost  of 
a  military  disadvantage.  The  political  advantage  was  imme- 
diate, while  the  military  disadvantage  was  prospective,  and 
properly  she  sought  to  preserve  the  one  and  to  avoid  the 
other.  She  would  not  have  proposed  peace  if  her  military 
position  had  been  so  much  improved  by  her  Roumanian  suc- 
cesses. She  waited  for  high-water  mark,  and  until  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  her  commanders  had  given  her  all  that  it 
could  possibly  be  expected  to  give  her.  She  tried  to  inter- 
pose between  the  action  and  the  reaction,  so  as  to  retain  the 
fruits  of  the  action  and  to  escape  the  consequent  reaction. 
It  was  the  eminently  sagacious  course  to  follow,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  may  usefully  remember  that  peace  proposals 
do  rjt  usually  emanate  from  a  conviction  of  ultimate  vic- 
tors    but  rather  from  the  prevision  of  failure. 


It  is  so  fatally  easy  to  speak  of  this  country  or  that  as 
being  "sick  of  the  war,"  and  restrained  from  peace  only  by 
a  few  bellicose  statesmen.  It  is  a  myth,  pure  and  simple, 
it  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  like  to  say,  irrespective  of 
its  truth.  It  is  because  there  are  so  many  points  upon  which 
the  peoples  of  the  warring  countries  have  irrevocably  set 
their  hearts  that  the  prospects  of  peace  seem  now  so  dim. 
An  indemnity  to  Belgium  is  one  of  them,  and  it  is  equally 
impossible  either  that  the  Allies  would  waive  that  indemnity 
or  that  Germany  would  pay  it.  A  still  more  tremendous 
problem  is  Alsace-Lorraine.  Obviously  this  holds  no  place 
in  a  status  quo  and  yet  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  the  one 
thing  for  which  France  is  fighting.  To  surrender  Alsace- 
Lorraine  might  easily  be  the  end  of  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty.  To  retain  those  provinces  would  mean  that  France. 
if   necessary,    would   continue   the   war   alone. 


I     is  now  more  than  a  week  since  the  peace  proposals  were 
.-■]     puhlic,  but  at  the  moment  of  writing  on  Tuesday  there 


But  the  question  that  we  are  all  asking  ourselves  is  whether 
these  overtures  can  have  any  useful  result.  It  is  true  that  at 
the  moment  we  do  not  know  precisely  what  the  overtures  are 
except  that  they  include  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  in 
the  west  and  the  submission  to  discussion  of  the  whole  Balkan 
problem.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  wider  chasm  even  than 
these,  and  these  are  wide  enough  in  all  conscience.  The 
speech  of  the  chancellor  is  based  on  the  postulate,  announced, 
one  might  say,  vociferously,  that  Germany  is  the  victor  and 
that  the  Allies  must  accede  to  that  fact.  It  is  because  Ger- 
many is  the  victor,  so  we  are  told,  that  these  proposals  have 
been  made,  and  attention  to  them  would  therefore  involve 
an  admission  of  that  claim.  We  are  told  of  Germany's  "gi- 
gantic advantages"  and  of  the  ease  and  willingness  with  which 
she  can  prosecute  the  struggle.  Xow  those  assertions  may  be 
true.  The  temper  of  the  Reichstag  may  have  demanded  that 
they  be  made.  But  was  it  the  part  of  diplomatic  wisdom  to 
proclaim  them  to  the  world?  Was  it  the  kind  of  thing  that 
would  strike  with  a  conciliatory  or  ingratiating  sound  upon 
the  ears  of  Germany's  enemies?  Was  it  not  likely  to  close 
the  door  with  a  bang  before  it  had  been  fairly  opened? 

For  what  are  the  facts  ?  The  most  obvious  fact  is  that 
every  one  of  the  Allied  nations  is  now  inaugurating  new 
plans  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  that  not  a  syllable 
of  discouragement  has  been  whispered  anywhere  on  the  outer 
circle  of  Europe.  England  has  just  appointed  a  practical 
dictator  and  she  has  named  the  one  man  who  of  all  others 
is  the  most  effective  and  the  most  resolute.  France  has  re- 
constructed her  cabinet  and  appointed  as  commander-in-chief 
of  her  armies  the  soldier  to  whom  she  ascribes  her  victories 
at  Verdun.  The  Russian  Duma  has  not  only  insisted  upon  a 
pro-Slav  reconstruction  of  the  ministry,  but  has  placed  itself 
upon  record  both  before  and  since  the  peace  proposals  as  in- 
sisting in  the  name  of  the  Russian  people  upon  a  vigorous 
continuation  of  the  war.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  neither 
England  nor  Russia  has  yet  reached  a  maximum  strength. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  expected  that  either  should  enter  a  peace 
conclave  with  a  tacit  admission  of  defeat?  Would  it  not 
have  been  wiser,  more  diplomatic,  if  the  chancellor  had  been 
less  declamatory,  a  little  less  wounding,  or  if  those  portions 
of  his  speech  that  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  an 
affront  had  been  veiled  by  the  omnipotent  censor?  It  must 
be  regarded  as  a  lamentable  result  of  such  indiscretions  that 
public  opinion  in  France  and  England  is  said  to  have  per- 
ceptibly hardened  since  these  proposals  were  made,  and  that 
whatever  peace  sentiment  may  have  been  aroused  during  the 


The  Allies  will  certainly  not  regard  the  independence  of 
either  Serbia  or  Roumania  as  a  debatable  question.  And 
Russia  will  not  regard  the  possession  of  Constantinople  as 
debatable.  When  Germany  suggests  that  the  whole  Balkan 
situation  be  reserved  for  discussion  she  is  asking  the  Allies 
to  abandon  a  position  that  to  a  large  extent  they  have  already 
declared  to  be  fixed  and  immovable.  In  other  words,  she  is 
asking  them  to  regard  themselves  as  vanquished,  and  as 
compelled  by  force  of  arms  to  recede  from  a  position  that 
they  have  repeatedly  declared  to  be  final  and  absolute.  And 
it  is  just  here  indeed  that  we  find  the  fatal  obstacle  to  any 
peace  movement  such  as  that  shadowed  forth  by  Germany. 
The  Allies  will  entertain  no  proposals  whatever  that  are 
based  upon  a  theory  of  German  victory.  They  deny  the 
actuality  of  a  German  victory*-  They  insist  that  the  victory 
is  actually  theirs  and  that  only  time  is  needed  to  demon- 
strate that  fact  to  the  world.  We  may  regard  this  as  un- 
reasonable as  we  please,  but  such  is  the  fact. 

Sidney    Coryx. 

P.  S. — At  the  moment  of  writing  these  concluding  words 
on  Wednesday  morning  come  the  first  condensed  reports  of 
the  salient  utterances  of  Lloyd-George  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  British  premier  seems  to  have  said  precisely 
what  the  whole  world  knew  that  he  would  say.  He  asserted 
that  the  German  chancellor  had  nowhere  indicated  his  willing- 
ness to  discuss  the  essentials  of  peace.  He  had  furnished  no 
platform  for  debate,  had  indicated  no  point  of  contact  be- 
tween the  rival  powers,  nor  from  which  a  departure  might 
be  made.  Possibly  later  reports  will  contain  some  sort  of 
reiteration  of  the  terms  that  were  in  the  mind  of  the  pre- 
mier when  he  referred  to  "the  only  terms  upon  which  peace 
is  possible."  But  we  know  those  terms  already.  They  in- 
clude the  unconditional  restoration  of  the  status  quo  in  the  , 
east  as  well  as  in  the  west,  with  the  added  rendition  to  France 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  indemnities  to  Belgium  and  to  Serbia, 
probably  the  creation  of  an  independent  Poland  to  be  welded 
from  all  its  separated  parts,  the  satisfaction  of  the  demands 
of  Italy,  and  the  cession  of  Constantinople  to  Russia.  But 
the  most  hopeful  of  the  premier's  remarks  was  that  wherein 
he  expressed  his  willingness  to  receive  and  consider  what- 
ever definite  suggestions  Germany  might  have  to  make.  It 
was  a  direct  invitation  to  a  further  communication.  It  left 
the  door  ajar.  It  seems — and  somewhat  to  our  surprise — 
that  the  note  transmitted  through  Washington  contained  no 
definite  proposals  whatever  and  that  there  is  in  fact  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  definite  proposal  except  as  we  may  view  the 
chancellor's  speech  in  that  light.  If  one  might  attempt  a 
summary  of  the  situation  as  it  now  stands  it  would  be  to  the 
effect  that  both  the  Teutons  and  the  Allies  are  equally  assured 
of  victory  and  that  the  war  will  go  on  until  both  parties  are 
like-minded  on  that  point.  The  terms  of  peace  to  be  finally 
accepted,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  be  the  terms  that  are 
dictated  by  a   conqueror.  S.    C 

Sax  Francisco,  December  20,   1916. 


About  12  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  ordinary 
tree  is  bark,  and  little  use  has  heretofore  been  made  of 
bark  except  as  a  source  of  tanning  extract.  Recent  in- 
vestigations resulted  in  the  development  of  a  process  by 
which  spent  tanbark  can  be  profitably  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  asphalt  shingles,  thereby  materially  in- 
creasing the  value  of  this  bark. 


December  23,  1916. 
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A  NOSE  FOR  THE  KING. 


One  of  Jack  London's  Early  Stories. 


Iii  the  morning  calm  of  Korea,  when  its  peace  and 
tranquility  truly  merited  its  ancient  name,  "Cho-sen," 
there  lived  a  politician  by  name  Yi  Chin  Ho.  He 
was  a  man  of  parts,  and — who  shall  say? — perhaps 
in  no  wise  worse  than  politicians  the  world  over. 
But,  unlike  his  brethren  in  other  lands,  Yi  Chin  Ho 
was  in  jail.  Xot  that  he  had  inadvertently  diverted 
to  himself  public  moneys,  but  that  he  had  inadvertently 
diverted  too  much.  Excess  is  to  be  deplored  in  all 
things,  even  in  grafting,  and  Yi  Chin  Ho's  excess 
had  brought  him  to  most  deplorable  straits. 

Ten  thousand  strings  of  cash  he  owed  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  lay  in  prison  under  sentence  of  death. 
There  was  one  advantage  to  the  situation — he  had 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to  think.  And  he  thought 
well.     Then  called  he  the  jailer  to  him. 

"Most  worthy  man,  you  see  before  you  one  most 
wretched,"  he  began.  "Yet  all  will  be  well  with  me 
if  you  will  but  let  me  go  free  for  one  short  hour  this 
night.  And  all  will  be  well  with  you,  for  I  shall  see 
to  your  advancement  through  the  years,  and  you  shall 
come  at  length  to  the  directorship  of  all  the  prisons 
of   Cho-sen." 

"How,  now?"  demanded  the  jailer.  "What  foolish- 
ness is  this?  One  short  hour,  and  you  but  waiting  for 
your  head  to  be  chopped  off !  And  I,  with  an  aged  and 
much-to-be-respected  mother,  not  to  say  anything  of  a 
wife  and  several  children  of  tender  years!  Out  upon 
you  for  the  scoundrel  that  you  are !" 

"From  the  Sacred  City  to  the  ends  of  all  the  Eight 
Coasts  there  is  no  place  for  me  to  hide."  Yi  Chin  Ho 
made  reply.  "I  am  a  man  of  wisdom,  but  of  what 
worth  my  wisdom  here  in  prison?  Were  I  free,  well 
I  know  I  could  seek  out  and  obtain  the  money  where- 
with  to  repav  the  government.  I  know  of  a  nose 
that  will  save  me  from  all  my  difficulties." 

"A  nose!"  cried  the  jailer. 

"A  nose,"  said  Yi  Chin  Ho.  "A  remarkable  nose, 
if  I  may  sav  so,  a  most  remarkable  nose." 

The  jailer  threw  up  his  hands  despairingly.  "Ah, 
what  a  wag  you  are,  what  a  wag,"  he  laughed.  "To 
think  that  that  very  admirable  wit  of  yours  must  go 
the  way  of  the  chopping  block !" 

And  so  saying,  he  turned  and  went  away.  But  in 
the  end,  being  a  man  soft  of  head  and  heart,  when 
the  night  was  well  along  he  permitted  Yi  Chin  Ho 
to  go. 

Straight  he  went  to  the  Governor,  catching  him 
alone  and  arousing  him  from  his   sleep. 

"Yi  Chin  Ho,  or  I'm  no  Governor!"  cried  the  Gov- 
ernor. "What  do  you  here  who  should  be  in  prison 
waiting  on  the  chopping  block?" 

"I  pray  yrour  excellency  to  listen  to  me,"  said  Yi 
Chin  Ho,  squatting  on  his  hams  by  the  liedside  and 
lighting  his  pipe  from  the  fire-box.  "A  dead  man  is 
without  value.  It  is  true,  I  am  as  a  dead  man,  with- 
out value  to  the  government,  to  your  excellency,  or  to 
myself.  But  if,  so  to  the  say,  your  excellency  were  to 
give  me  my  freedom " 

"Impossible !"  cried  the  Governor.  "Besides,  you  are 
condemned  to  death." 

"Your  excellency  well  knows  that  if  I  can  repay  the 
ten  thousand  strings  of  cash  the  government  will 
pardon  me."  Yi  Chin  Ho  went  on.  "So,  as  I  say,  if 
vour  excellency  were  to  give  me  my  freedom  for  a 
few  days,  being  a  man  of  understanding  I  should  then 
repay  the  government  and  be  in  position  to  be  of  very 
great  service  to  your  excellency." 

"Have  you  a  plan  whereby  you  hope  to  obtain  this 
money?"   asked   the    Governor. 

"I  have."  said  Yi  Chin  Ho. 

"Then  come  with  it  to  me  tomorrow  night ;  I  would 
now  sleep."  said  the  Governor,  taking  up  his  snore 
where  it  had  been  interrupted. 

On  the  following  night,  having  again  obtained  leave 
of  absence  from  the  jailer,  Yi  Chin  Ho  presented 
himself  at  the  Governor's  bedside. 

"Is  it  you,  Yi  Chin  Ho?"  asked  the  Governor.  "And 
have  you  the  plan  ?" 

"It  is  I,  your  excellency."  answered  Yi  Chin  Ho, 
"and  the  plan  is  here." 

"Speak,"  commanded  the  Governor. 

"The  plan  is  here,"  repeated  Yi  Chin  Ho,  "here  in 
my  hand." 

The  Governor  sat  up  and  opened  his  eyes.  Yi  Chin 
Ho  proffered  in  his  hand  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  Gov- 
ernor held  it  to  the  light. 

"Nothing  but  a  nose,"  said  he. 

"A  bit  pinched  so  and  so,  your  excellency,"  said 
Yi  Chin  Ho. 

"Yes,  a  bit  pinched  here  and  there,  as  you  say," 
said   the   Governor. 

"Withal  it  is  an  exceeding  corpulent  nose,  thus,  and 
so,  all  in  one  place,  at  the  end,"  proceeded  Yi  Chin  Ho. 
"Your  excellency  would  seek  far  and  wide  and  many 
a  day  for  that  nose  and  find  it  not." 
"An  unusual  nose,"  admitted  the   Governor. 
"There  is  a   wart  upon  it,"   said  Yi   Chin   Ho. 
"A  most  unusual  nose."  said  the  Governor.     "Xever 
have  I  seen  the  like.     But  what  do  vou  with  this  nose, 
Yi  Chin  Ho?" 


"I  seek  it  whereby  to  repay  the  money  to  the  govern- 
ment," said  Yi  Chin  Ho.  "I  seek  it  to  be  of  service 
to  your  excellency,  and  I  seek  it  to  save  my  own 
worthless  head.  Further,  I  seek  your  excellency's  seal 
upon  this   picture  of  the  nose." 

And  the  Governor  laughed  and  affixed  the  seal  of 
state,  and  Yi  Chin  Ho  departed.  For  a  month  and  a 
day  he  traveled  the  King's  Road  which  leads  to  the 
shore  of  the  Eastern  Sea;  and  there,  one  night,  at  the 
gate  of  the  biggest  mansion  of  a  wealthy  city  he 
knocked  loudly  for  admittance. 

"Xone  other  than  the  master  of  the  house  will  I 
see,"  said  he  fiercely  to  the  frightened  servants.  "I 
travel  upon   the  King's  business." 

Straightaway  was  he  led  to  an  inner  room,  where 
the  master  of  the  house  was  roused  from  his  sleep 
and  brought  blinking  before  him. 

"You  are  Pak  Chung  Chang,  head  man  of  this  city. " 
said  ~Yi  Chin  Ho  in  tones  that  were  all-accusing.  "I 
am  upon  the  King's  business." 

Pak  Chung  Chang  trembled.  Well  he  knew  the 
King's  business  was  ever  a  terrible  business.  His 
knees  smote  together  and  he  near  fell  to  the  floor. 

"The  hour  is  late,"  he  quavered,  "were  it  not  well 

"The  King's  business  never  waits,"  thundered  Yi 
Chin  Ho.  "Come  apart  with  me,  and  swiftly.  I  have 
an    affair    of   moment   to   discuss    with    you." 

"It  is  the  King's  affair,"  he  added  with  even  greater 
fierceness;  so  that  Pak  Chung  Chang's  silver  pipe 
dropped  from  the  nerveless  fingers  and  clattered  on 
the  floor. 

"Know  then,"  said  Yi  Chin  Ho.  when  they  had 
gone  apart,  "that  the  King  is  troubled  with  an  affliction, 
a  very  terrible  affliction.  In  that  he  failed  to  cure. 
the  Court  physician  has  had  nothing  else  than  his 
head  chopped  off.  From  all  the  Eight  Provinces  have 
the  physicians  come  to  wait  upon  the  King.  Wise 
consultations  have  they  held,  and  they  have  decided 
that  for  a  remedy  for  the  King's  affliction  nothing 
else  is  required  than  a  nose,  a  certain  kind  of  nose,  a 
very  peculiar  certain  kind  of  nose. 

"Then  by  none  other  was  I  summoned'  than  his 
excellency  the  prime  minister  himself.  He  put  a  paper 
into  my  hand.  Upon  this  paper  was  the  very  peculiar 
kind  of  nose  drawn  by  the  physicians  of  the  Eight 
Provinces,  with  the  seal  of  state  upon  it. 

"  'Go,'  said  his  excellency  the  prime  minister.  'Seek 
out  this  nose,  for  the  King's  affliction  is  sore.  And 
wheresoever  you  find  this  nose  upon  the  face  of  a 
man,  strike  it  off  forthright  and  bring  it  in  all  haste 
to  the  Court,  for  the  King  must  be  cured.  Go,  and 
come  not  back  until  your  search  is  rewarded.' 

"And  so  I  departed  upon  my  quest,"  said  Yri  Chin 
Ho.  "I  have  sought  out  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
kingdom;  I  have  traveled  the  Eight  Highways, 
searched  the  Eight  Provinces,  and  sailed  the  seas  of 
the  Eight  Coasts.     And  here  I  am." 

With  a  great  flourish  he  drew  a  paper  from  his 
girdle,  unrolled  it  with  many  snappings  and  cracklings, 
and  thrust  it  before  the  face  of  Pak  Chung  Chang. 
Upon  the  paper  was  the  picture  of  the  nose. 

Pak  Chung  Chang  stared  upon  it  with  bulging  eyes 

"Never  have  I  beheld  such  a  nose,"  he  began. 

"There  is  a  wart  upon  it,"  said  Yi  Chin  Ho. 

"Xever  have  I  beheld "  Pak  Chung  Chang  began 

again. 

"Bring  your  father  before  me,"  Yi  Chin  Ho  inter- 
rupted sternly. 

"My  ancient  and  very  much-to-be-respected  ancestor 
sleeps,"  said  Pak  Chung  Chang. 

"Why  dissemble,"  demanded  Yi  Chin  Ho.  You 
know  it  is  your  father's  nose.  Bring  him  before  me 
that  I  may  strike  it  off  and  be  gone.  Hurry,  lest  1 
make  bad  report  of  you." 

"Mercy!"  cried  Pak  Chung  Chang,  falling  on  his 
knees.  "It  is  impossible !  You  cannot  strike  off  my 
father's  nose.  He  cannot  go  down  without  his  nose 
to  the  grave.  He  will  become  a  laughter  and  a  byword, 
and  all  my  days  and  nights  will  be  filled  with  woe. 
O  reflect !  Report  that  you  have  seen  no  such  nose 
in  your  travels.     You.  too,  have  a  father." 

Pak  Chung  Chang  clasped  Yi  Chin  Ho's  knees  and 
fell  to  weeping  on  his  sandals. 

"My  heart  softens  strangely  at  your  tears."  said  Yi 
Chin  Ho.     "I.  too,  know  filial  piety  and  regard.     Bui 

"    he    hesitated,    then    added,    as   though    thinking 

aloud,  "It  is  as  much  as  my  head  is  worth." 

"How  much  is  your  head  worth?"  asked  Pak  Chung 
Chang   in    a   thin,    small    voice. 

"A  not  remarkable  head,"  said  Yi  Chin  Ho.  "An 
absurdlv  unremarkable  head ;  but.  such  is  my  great 
foolishness.  I  value  it  at  nothing  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  strings  of  cash." 

"So  be  it,"  said  Pak  Chung  Chang,  rising  to  his 
feet. 

"I  shall  need  horses  to  carry  the  treasure."  said  Yi 
Chin  Ho,  "and  men  to  guard  it  well  as  I  journey 
through  the  mountains.  There  are  robbers  abroad 
in  the  land." 

"There  are  robbers  abroad  in  the  land,"  said  Pak 
Chung  Chang  sadly.  But  it  shall  be  as  you  wish,  so 
long  as  my  ancient  and  very-much-to-be-respected  an- 
cestor's nose  abide  in  its  appointed  place." 

"Say  nothing  to  any  man  of  this  occurrence,"  said 


Yi  Chin  Ho.  "else  will  other  and  more  loyal  servants 
than  I  be  sent  to  strike  off  your  father's  nose." 

And  so  Yi  Chin  Ho  departed  on  his  way  through  the 
mountains,  blithe  of  heart  and  gay  of  song  as  In 
listened  to  the  jingling  bells  of  his  treasure-laden 
ponies. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  Yi  Chin  Ho  prospered 
through  the  years.  By  his  efforts  the  jailer  attained 
at  length  to  the  directorship  of  all  the  prisons  of 
Cho-sen ;  the  Governor  ultimately  betook  himself  tc 
the  Sacred  City  to  be  prime  minister  to  the  King, 
while  Yi  Chin  Ho  became  the  King's  boon  companion 
and  sat  at  table  with  him  to  the  end  of  a  round,  fal 
life.  But  Pak  Chung  Chang  fell  into  a  melancholy,  and 
ever  after  he  shook  his  head  sadly,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  whenever  he  regarded  the  expensive  nose  of  his 
ancient    and   very-much-to-be-respected    ancestor. 

Jack  London, 
i  Copyright,    1916,    by   The    Black   Cat.) 


The  stern  law  of  necessity  has  given  rise  to  a  new 
enterprise  at  Trebizond,  Turkey,  which,  if  carefully  de- 
veloped, may  be  a  factor  in  the  future  commercial 
activity  of  that  region  and  the  beginning  of  an  indus- 
trial life  there.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  kerosene  and  olive  oil  advanced  in  price  so 
rapidly  that  they  proved  beyond  the  reach  of  a  great 
part  of  the  population.  Some  of  the  natives,  in  looking 
for  a  substitute,  tried  crushing  filberts,  which  the 
cutting  off  of  export  facilities  had  left  on  their  hands 
in  large  quantities.  This  experiment,  confined  at  first 
to  individual  homes,  proved  successful,  and  before  long 
several  of  the  leading  inhabitants  went  into  the  busi- 
ness on  a  larger  scale,  taking  it  from  the  houses  to 
small  factories.  The  oil  was  used  for  cooking  and 
lighting  purposes  and  also  in  the  making  of  soap.  Al- 
though the  largest  of  the  factories  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  there  are  three  working  at  present,  and  the 
industry  is  also  still  quietly  carried  on  in  private  homes. 
The  nuts  are  first  shelled  and  then  usually  fried  or 
roasted,  after  which  they  are  put  in  a  heavy  press. 
The  oil  is  poured  in  a  large  vat,  boiled  slightly,  and 
then  forced  through  a  heavy  cloth,  which  acts  as  a 
strainer.  This  completes  the  process.  In  the  "home" 
industry  the  nuts  are  not  roasted,  but  after  being 
shelled  are  dipped  in  hot  water  and  then  pressed.  The 
result  is  that  the  oil  has  much  less  taste  of  the  nuts 
and  is  consequently  a  superior  quality,  but  as  the  oil  is 
not  boiled  at  all  it  can  not  be  kept  for  long  periods, 
especially  in  the  summer. 


Some  seventy-five  years  ago  when  two  trains  of  the 
Western  Atlantic  Railway  met  on  the  road's  single- 
track  line  violent  discussions  ensued  between  the  con- 
ductors as  to  which  train  should  back  up  and  take  the 
side  track,  and  the  engineers  frequently  joined  in  the 
dispute.  Rule  14,  issued  March  1.  1852,  says:  "As  a 
general  rule  when  trains  meet  between  stations  the 
train  nearest  the  turnout  will  run  back.  Any  dispute 
as  to  which  train  is  to  retire  is  to  be  determined  at 
once  by  the  conductors,  without  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  engineman.  This  rule  is  required  to  be 
varied  in  favor  of  the  heaviest  loaded  engine  or  worst 
grades  if  they  meet  near  the  centre."  Conductors  were 
admonished  never  to  leave  either  terminal  point  with- 
out the  mail  or  at  least  first  sending  to  the  postoffice 
for  it. 


Public  auction  of  German  property  in  Nigeria — 
which  aroused  so  much  interest  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment through  opposition  to  neutrals  being  allowed  to 
bid — was  begun  X'ovember  14th  before  a  large  attend- 
ance of  business  men  interested  in  the  West  African 
trade.  Xineteen  lots  of  property  situated  in  Lagos,  of 
the  total  of  ninety-four,  were  put  up  and  disposed  of 
to  British  interests  for  $1,491,250.  The  greatest  price 
of  $280,000  was  paid  by  a  London  firm  for  one  lot  com- 
prising the  freehold  site  and  premises  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Woermann  steamship  line,  of  an  area  of 
8000  square  yards.  The  smaller  lots  were  taken  by 
Liverpool   merchants   interested   in   the   African   trade. 


In  the  eradication  of  trachoma,  a  contagious  disease 
of  the  eyes  frequently  terminating  in  blindness,  such 
marked  success  has  been  obtained  that  the  methods 
followed,    the    converting   of    private    residences    into 

j  small  hospitals  and  the  holding  of  free  open-air  clinics, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  government.     Dur- 

:  ing  the  year  1700  persons  were  operated  upon  for  the 
relief  of  partial  or  complete  blindness,  while  more 
than  19.000  were  treated  at  hospital  dispensaries  and 
clinics.  The  sufferers  have  been  restored  to  lives  of 
usefulness,  in  some  instances  even  l>eing  taken  from 
county  poorhouses  where  they  had  been  public  charges 
for  the  greater  portion  of  their  days. 


A  fair,  known  under  the  title  of  "La  Foire  de 
Paris."  will  be  held  in  Paris  from  May  1st  to  15th, 
1917.  Its  object  is  to  afford  French  manufacturers  an 
opportunity  to  show  samples  of  their  wares  to  local 
and  foreign  buyers,  no  foreign  exhibitors  being  ad- 
mitted. The  fair  will  occupy  the  Esplanade 
valides,  in  front  of  the  Invalides,  and  the  av  - 
adjacent  quays  along  the  River  Seine. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Robert  Luce,  head  of  the  commission  in  Massachu- 
setts which  will"  investigate  the  high  cost  of  living, 
lias  been  lieutenant-governor  of  his  state.  He  is  a 
lawyer  by  profession  and  is  now  independent  as  to 
means.  He  is  a  native  of  Auburn,  Maine,  and  is  an 
alumnus  of  Harvard  University. 

Miss  Bessie  McDonald,  who  has  been  appointed  by 
the  minister  of  labor  of  Canada  to  have  general  super- 
vision of  the  interests  of  the  women  workers  of  that 
country,  was  graduated  with  honors  from  Toronto  Uni- 
versity a  few  years  ago,  and  has  specialized  in  so- 
ciology and  in  social  sen-ice  work. 

Ignatius  J.  O'Brien,  who  retains  the  post  of  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland  with  the  new  Lloyd-George  cabi- 
net, has  held  that  position  since  1913.  He  is  a  lawyer 
of  brilliant  attainments.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Irish 
bar  in  1881,  and  after  holding  important  public  offices, 
served  as  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  1912-13. 

Count  Szeptycki.  announced  by  dispatches  to  have 
been  made  commander  of  the  Polish  legions,  under 
German  direction,  is  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  Andrews 
Szeptycki,  formerly  Archbishop  of  Lemberg,  who  was 
reported  to  have  been  taken  away  by  the  Russians  at 
the  time  of  their  capture  of  Lemberg  and  interned  in 
Russia. 

The  Reverend  Alexander  Whyte,  who  presided  over 
the  recent  opening  of  the  University  Divinity  Hall  at 
New  College,  Edinburgh,  has  been  principal  of  New 
College  since  1909.  Dr.  Whyte  is  a  voluminous  writer. 
Amongst  his  publications  may  be  mentioned  "Charac- 
ters and  Characteristics  of  William  Law,"  "Launcelot 
Andrews  and  His  Private  Devotions,"  "Santa  Teresa," 
and  "Father  John." 

Signor  Tittoni,  who  recently  resigned  his  post  as 
Italian  ambassador  in  Paris,  is  perhaps  the  best-known 
of  all  Italian  diplomatists.  He  has  been  twice  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  under  Signor  Giolitti,  from  1903  to 
1905  and  from  1906  to  1909.  He  was  ambassador  in 
London  from  1905  to  1906,  and  has  been  in  Paris  in 
the  same  capacity  since  April,  1910.  Signor  Tittoni 
has,  therefore,  been  in  Paris  during  the  whole  period 
extending  over  the  Lybian,  the  Balkan,  and  during  the 
present  war. 

Harlan  Carey  Brewster,  the  new  premier  of  British 
Columbia,  has  been  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
province  since  May,  1913.  His  first  entry  into  provin- 
cial politics  was  in  1897.  when  he  represented  Alberta 
in  the  legislature.  Mr.  Brewster  was  the  only  Liberal 
member  in  the  assembly  during  the  sessions  of  1910-11- 
12.  After  going  to  British  Columbia  to  live  he  was  an 
officer  in  the  old  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Com- 
pany, and  has  since  been  heavily  interested  in  the  fish- 
ing and   canning  industries. 

Austin  Melvin  Knight,  commandant  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  Naval  Station,  and  president  of  the  United 
States  Naval  War  College,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
is  a  rear-admiral  in  rank,  whose  experience  dates  back 
to  1873,  when  he  left  Annapolis  and  went  on  the  Tus- 
carora  to  the  Pacific  station.  As  is  the  custom  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  he  has  specialized  in  order  to 
bring  most  effective  service  as  an  expert  to  the  navy, 
and  in  his  case  it  has  been  in  the  field  of  ordnance  and 
ammunition.  Admiral  Knight  is  the  author  of  a  book 
on  "Modern  Seamanship." 

Count  Terauchi,  the  new  Japanese  premier,  was  born 
in  1852  at  Choshu,  and  is  of  the  famous  Choshu  clan 
that  produced  Prince  Yamagata,  the  late  Prince  Ito, 
and  many  other  officials  of  note.  In  1S71  he  entered 
the  army  service  and  was  promoted  through  various 
ranks.  He  studied  military  science  and  tactics  abroad 
and  later  taught  these  in  Japan.  Among  other  posi- 
tions he  was  vice-chief  of  the  General  Staff  and  was 
appointed  minister  of  war  in  the  Katsura  cabinet  of 
1902.  With  the  annexation  of  Korea  in  1911  he  was 
appointed  governor-general. 

General  Cordonnier,  who  has  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  armies  at  Saloniki,  in 
lieu  of  General  Sarrail,  who  becomes  generalissimo  of 
the  Allied  armies  in  the  Balkans,  was  head  of  the  mili- 
tary mission  attached  to  the  Japanese  army  during  the 
campaign  in  Manchuria.  Previous  to  the  war  he  had 
gained  distinction  as  a  brilliant  lecturer  at  the  French 
war  school,  but  had  only  attained  the  rank  of  colonel 
when  hostilities  broke  out.  His  promotion  has  since 
been  rapid,  and  in  1915  he  was  in  command  of  an 
army  corps  which  won  distinction,  both  in  Champagne 
and  at  Verdun. 

Charles  I,  the  new  ruler  of  Austria,  was  bom  Au- 
gust 17,  1887,  at  Persenbeug.  His  childhood  training 
was  intrusted  to  Archduchess  Marie  Therese  and  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Josefa,  assisted  by  an  English  gov- 
erness. When  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  the  young 
prince  joined  the  First  Regiment  of  Uhlans  as  lieuten- 
ant ard  was  later  transferred  to  the  Seventh  Regiment 
of  Dragoons.  His  military  education  was  interrupted 
in  1907,  when  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
y  of  Prague.  He  was  graduated  the  following 
;;>t  and  returned  to  his  regiment,  being  promoted  to 

pta.,1  on  November  1,  1910.    The  opening  months  of 


the  European  war  were  spent  by  the  heir  apparent  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief, 
Archduke  Frederick.  The  emperor  took  part  per- 
sonally in  the  great  offensive  against  the  Italians  in 
May  of  the  present  year,  and  his  services  were  re- 
warded by  the  German  emperor  by  the  Iron  Cross  of 
the  First  Class  and  the  Order  Pour  le  Merite. 


The  coral  industry  of  Japan  has  received  a  strong 
stimulus  from  the  European  war.  Previously  the  coun- 
try exported  about  half  of  its  crude  coral  to  Italy, 
where  there  was  a  steady  demand  for  it  on  account  of 
the  practical  exhaustion  of  the  coral  beds  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Skilled  Italian  workmen  carved  the  coral 
into  the  various  forms  demanded  by  the  fashions  and 
tastes  of  the  Occident.  As  Italian-carved  coral  it  was 
sold  through  Dutch  distributers  to  the  whole  world. 
The  Italian  dominance  in  the  coral  industry  has  been 
due  to  priority  in  the  field  and  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
styles  of  carving  in  demand  among  Occidental  buyers. 
Japan  has  been  handicapped,  not  by  a  lack  of  skill  in 
carving  (for  it  is  in  the  domain  of  small  carvings  that 
Japan  has  been  recognized  as  supreme),  but  by  failure 
to  have  an  up-to-date  knowledge  of  Occidental  fash 
ions  and  tastes.  It  was  only  necessary  to  teach  artisans 
already  skilled  in  carving  ivory  and  wood  to  work 
with  a  new  medium.  But  the  Japanese  have  not  ven- 
tured to  produce  any  manufactured  coral  except  what 
was  suited  for  sale  in  the  home  market.  This  has 
been  practically  limited  to  beads  and  netsuke  (small 
buttons  used  as  ornaments  on  the  strings  of  tobacco 
pouches).  The  beads  are  of  all  sizes  and  are  sold  in 
strings  of  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  as  hair  orna- 
ments for  women.  In  the  manufacture  of  coral  beads 
the  Tapanese  are  recognized  as  the  equals  if  not  the 
superiors  of  the  Italian  workmen.  A  realization  of 
the  opportunity  created  by  the  war  for  Japan  to  take 
the  place  of  Italy  in  the  production  of  carved  coral 
has  led  the  Japanese  government,  through  the  marine 
experiment  stations,  to  undertake  the  training  of  arti- 
sans in  the  carving  of  coral  for  sale  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  coral  beds  are  worked  by  divers  in  the 
employ  of  a  master  diver,  who  receives  the  take  as  it 
comes  in,  grades  it,  and  when  a  sufficient  amount  has 
been  obtained,  asks  for  bids  on  the  lots  of  each  grade. 
Representatives  of  the  leading  exporting  and  wholesale 
firms  are  always  at  hand  during  the  season  the  best 
coral  is  taken,  to  inspect  the  take  and  proffer  bids. 
The  total  annual  take  is  about  65.000  pounds,  valued 
at  $700,000.  The  color  of  the  coral  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  value  placed  upon  it.  The  most  ex- 
pensive is  "boke,"  a  pale  quince  color.  Single  beads 
of  this  color,  suitable  for  manufacture  into  ornamental 
hairpins,  bring  from  $10  to  $50  each.  The  next  color 
in  value  is  pink,  followed  by  white,  light  red,  and  dark 
red. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Walnut  Canon,  near  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  contains 
some  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  on  the  continent. 
The  canon  itself  is  remarkable,  being  a  thousand  feet 
deep,  a  quarter-mile  in  width  at  the  top,  and  a  few 
hundred  feet  at  the  bottom.  The  sides  do  not  rise  up 
in  gentle  slopes,  but  leap  upward,  tier  upon  tier,  a 
giant  limestone  stairway.  Here  were  conditions  that 
appealed  to  primitive  man.  The  smooth  shelf  or  ledge 
formed  a  floor,  the  projecting  rock  a  ceiling,  the  sloping 
strata  rear  walls.  He  had  but  to  throw  up  front 
and  side  walls  and  a  home  was  completed,  with  a 
floor  that  would  never  wear  out,  and  a  roof  that  would 
never  leak.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  a 
thousand  of  these  primitive  dwellings  in  the  Walnut 
Canon.  There  is  but  a  single  entrance  to  this  cliff 
city;  the  trail  leads  over  the  face  and  down  the  sides 
of  the  cliff  and  on  through  the  ruins  of  one  of  these 
houses.  When  the  walls  of  this  building  were  standing 
it  completely  filled  the  width  of  the  ledge.  As  no  one 
could  enter  without  passing  through  this  house  or  gate- 
way, one  man,  armed  with  a  primitive  stone  ax,  might 
well  have  stood  off  an  army.  All  articles  of  furniture 
have  been  carried  away,  but  there  are  still  traces  of  a 
fireplace,  and  the  blackened  ceiling  tells  of  its  long 
occupancy.  In  the  ashes  and  litter  have  been  found 
broken  pieces  of  pottery — red,  black,  and  gray — deco- 
rated in  colors  and  with  patterns  displaying  their 
artistic  tastes.  In  small  pockets,  dug  out  in  the  rear 
walls  and  carefully  sealed  up.  are  still  occasionally 
found  pieces  of  cloth  of  hemp  and  fibre  of  yucca,  corn 
cobs,  squash  shells,  beans,  etc. 


The  motorcycle  is  now  being  tried  as  a  supplement  to 
municipal  fire  fighting.  A  machine  of  the  sidecar  type 
is  equipped  with  racks  for  chemicals,  axes,  and  other 
light  fire  fighting  apparatus  and  manned  by  a  crew  of 
two  men.  It  thus  provides  a  light,  speedy  mobile  unit 
which  can  make  fast  time  to  the  scene  of  a  fire,  and 
may  be  able  to  check  a  serious  blaze  in  its  inception 
by  virtue  of  sheer  speed. 

As  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III  an  act  was 
passed  which  declared  that  no  one,  of  whatever  rank 
or  estate,  should  be  allowed  more  than  two  courses  at 
dinner,  or  more  than  two  kinds  of  food  at  each  course. 
An  exception  could  be  made  on  the  principal  yearly 
feast  days,  but  even  on  those  occasions  the  banquet 
was  restricted  to  three  courses. 


Peace  on  Earth ! 
Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill, 

Let  young  and   old  accept  their  part. 
And  bow  before  the  awful  will. 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 
Who  misses  or  who  wins  the  prize — 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can  ; 
But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise. 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 

A  gentleman,  or  old  or  young ! 

(Bear  kindly  with  my  humble  lays;) 
The   sacred  chorus  first  was  sung 

Upon  the  first  of  Christmas  days; 
The  shepherds  heard  it  overhead — 

The  joyful   angels  rais'd  it  then: 
Glory  to  heaven  on  high,  it  said, 

And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men ! 

My  song,  save  this,  is  little  worth ; 

I  lay  the  wear)-  pen  aside, 
And  wish  you  health,  and  love,  and  mirth, 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-tide. 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth. 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still : 
Be   peace  on   earth,   be  peace   on   earth, 

To   men  of  gentle  will. 

— William  Makepeace   Thackeray. 


Christmas  in  the  Olden  Time. 
Heap  on  more  wood! — the  wind  is  chill; 
But,  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 
We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still, 
Each  age  has  deemed  the  new-born  year 
The  fittest   time   for   festal   cheer; 
Even,   heathen   yet,    the   savage   Dane 
At  lol  more  deep  the  meed  did  drain; 
High   on   the  beach   his  galleys  drew, 
And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew; 
Then   in  his  low   and   pine-built  hall. 
Where  shields  and  axes  decked  the  wall, 
They  gorged  upon  the  half-dressed  steer ; 
Caroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer ; 
While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 
The  half-gnawed  rib  and  marrow  bone; 
Or  listened  all,  in  grim  delight, 
While  scalds  yelled  out  the  joys  of  fight, 
Then  forth  in  frenzy  would  they  hie, 
While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly; 
And,  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile, 
They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  while. 
As   best   might   to   the   mind    recall 
The    boisterous   joys   of   Odin's    Hall. 
And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again 
With   all   its  hospitable  train, 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honor  to  the  holy  night; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung; 
On   Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung; 
That  only  night,  in  all  the  year, 
Saw  the   stoled  priest   and  chalice  rear. 
The   damsel   donned   her   kirtle   sheen; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green ; 
Forth  to  the  wood   did  merry-men  go, 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 
Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 
And  ceremony   doffed  her  pride. 
The   heir,   with    roses   in   his   shoes, 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose. 
The  lord,   underogating  share 
The   vulgar  game   of  "post   and   pair." 
All    hailed,    with    uncontrolled   delight, 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown, 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 
The  fire,  the  well-dried  logs  supplied, 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide  ; 
The  huge  ball-table's  oaken  face, 
Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace, 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the   squire  and  lord. 
Then   was  brought   in  the   lusty   brawn, 
By  the  old  blue-coated  serving-man; 
Then  the  grim  boar's  head  frowned  on  high, 
Crested   with   bays   and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell 
How,   when,   and  where  the  monster  fell ; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore, 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  wassail  round,   in  good  brown  bowls, 
Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked ;  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie ; 
Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce, 
At  such  high-tide,  her  savory  goose. 
Then  came  the  merry  maskers  in. 
And   carols  roared   with  blithesome   din : 
If  unmelodious  was  the  song, 
It  was  a  hearty  note,   and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces   of   ancient   mystery; 
White  skirts   supplied  the  masquerade, 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made ; 
But,    O,    what   maskers   richly   dight 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 
England  was   merry   England,   when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
'Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale ; 
'Twas   Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 
^>^  

The  largest  quantity  of  radium  ever  received  for 
test  in  one  month  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  was  that  for  the  month  of  October,  1916. 
The  total  value  for  the  month  was  $77,000.  The  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  radium  tested  at  the  bureau  up  to 
the  present  time  is  more  than  $1,000,000. 


More  than  36,600,000  barrels  of  oil  were  used  as  fuel 
for  locomotives  in  the  United  States  last  year. 


December  23,  1916. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


A  DIPLOMAT'S  WIFE  IN  MEXICO. 


The  Inside  History  of  Our  Relations  with   the  Huerta  Dic- 
tatorship Told  in  Vivacious  Letters. 


The  continued  and  abiding  presence  of  Mexico  as 
a  newspaper  headliner  gives  renewed  interest  to 
the  vivacious  chronicle  which  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  has 
written  of  her  experiences  in  Mexico  during  one 
of  the  most  exciting  periods  of  the  history  of 
that  much-harried  land  and  in  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  she  is  not  always  discreet.  In  fact  there 
are  passages  in  it  that  are  decidedly  indiscreet.  But 
that  only  adds  to  the  interest  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  reader,  and  if  it  be  objected  that  members  of  the 
diplomatic  service  ought  not  to  make  public,  at  least 
until  years  have  elapsed,  those  facts  that  reflect  upon 
the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  our  government,  it  must 
also  be  said  that  such  revelations  have  a  powerful  and 
salutary  influence  upon  public  opinion.  In  the  present 
case  the  revelations  were  amply  justified,  and  the  pity 
is  that  they  were  not  given  wider  publicity  during  the 
recent  presidential  campaign. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Nelson  O'Shaughnessy  as 
charge  d'affaires  at  the  City  of  Mexico  was  an  anoma- 
lous one.  He  represented  his  government  at  the  capi- 
tal of  a  ruler  whom  we  had  not  recognized,  at  a  time 
when  that  government  was  engaged  in  intrigues  to 
oust  the  ruler.  It  was  a  strenuous  life  and  one  full 
of  excitement.  The  lives  of  thousands  of  Americans 
depended  upon  his  tact  and  diplomatic  skill,  and  while 
he  was  busily  engaged  in  keeping  relations  with  Mexico 
friendly,  our  own  government  was  cutting  the  ground 
from  beneath  his  feet.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the 
information  he  furnished,  while  ignorant  and  incom- 
petent emissaries  were  given  full  credence  and  their 
advice  followed.  It  was  enough  to  make  the  angels 
weep,  and  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  is  not  to  be  blamed, 
but  rather  to  be  commended,  for  throwing  light  upon 
this  phase  of  the  Administration's  chameleon  policy 
toward  Mexico. 

Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy's  account  of  her  experiences  in 
Mexico  and  her  stories  of  men  and  things  are  told  in 
the  form  of  letters  to  her  mother.  Her  style  is  simple 
and  entertaining,  and  if  there  is  at  times  rather  a  sur- 
feit of  trivial  detail,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  these 
letters  were  primarily  intended  to  describe  what  would 
be  of  interest  to  her  own  family  circle.  But  her  com- 
ments on  public  men  and  her  relation  of  dramatic 
events  give  ample  reason  for  offering  these  letters  to 
the  public. 

The  letters  commence  with  her  return  to  Mexico 
in  October,  1913,  with  her  little  son,  Elim.  On  ar- 
riving at  Vera  Cruz  she  found  there  John  Lind,  whom 
President  Wilson  had  sent  down  as  his  personal  repre- 
sentative to  size  up  the  Mexican  situation,  very  much 
as  Louis  XV  used  to  conduct  his  secret  diplomacy. 
We  now  know  to  what  an  extent  the  inefficiency  and 
ignorance  of  the  Minnesota  politician  led  the  Adminis- 
tration into  stupid  blunders  in  its  Mexican  policy,  but 
the  comment  of  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  on  meeting  Mr. 
Lind  gives  an  informing  picture  of  the  man : 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Lind  appeared,  in  shirt-sleeves  and 
a  panama  fan.  (I  suppose  he  wore  other  articles,  but  these 
are  what  I  remember.)  I  was  greatly  struck  by  him.  He  is 
evidently  a  man  of  great  natural  abilities  and  much  mag- 
netism— tall,  gaunt,  sandy-haired,  unmistakably  Scandinavian, 
with  the  blue,  blue  eyes  of  the  Norsemen  set  under  level 
brows.  I  imagine  fire  behind  that  northern  facade.  The  con- 
versation opened  with  conciliatory  and  smiling  remarks,  after 
the  manner  of  experts  in  any  situation,  meeting  for  the  first 
time.  I  found  him  very  agreeable.  There  was  even  some- 
thing Lincolnesque  in  his  look  and  bearing,  but  his  entry  on 
the  Mexican  stage  was  certainly  abrupt,  and  the  setting  com- 
pletely unfamiliar,  so  some  very  natural  barking  of  shins  has 
been  the  result.  Looking  at  him,  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of 
"the  pouring  of  new  wine  into  old  bottles"  and  all  the  rest 
of   the   scriptural  text. 

A  month  later  she  writes: 

-A  rather  cryptic  letter  came  from  Mr.  Lind  this  morning. 
We  gather  from  it  that  he  is  thinking  of  leaving,  as  he  feels 
that  he  can't  do  anything !  He  has  learned,  as  somebody 
.said,  enough  Spanish  to  say  nothing  in  it.  I  think,  however, 
it  is  as  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  withdraw  him  as 
it   was   embarrassing  to    send   him. 

A  little  later,  however,  Lind  came  up  to  Mexico 
City  and  stopped  at  the  legation.  He  was  very  free  in 
airing  his  half-baked  opinions  and  utterly  lacked  tact. 
Some  of  his  confidences  were  particularly  interesting 
in  the  light  of  the  great  war  that  broke  out  so  soon 
afterward: 

There  was  an  interesting  conversation  at  lunch,  only  we 
four  being  present.  Mr.  Lind  repeated  to  Von  Hintze  (the 
German  minister)  what  he  has,  curiously  enough,  said  to 
many  people  here — his  opinion  that  the  crux  of  the  matter 
was  the  Anglo-American  relations,  and  that  the  United  States 
would  never  allow  the  dominance  of  British  interests  to  the 
injury  of  American  or  Mexican  ones ;  Von  Hintze,  though 
he  listened  attentively,  was  non-committal  and  most  diplo- 
matic in  his  answers.  It  is  always  of  absorbing  interest  to 
Germans  to  hear  of  possible  difficulties  between  England  and 
other  nations,  and  vice  versa,  too,  for  that  matter.  A  light 
springs  into  the  eye,  and  I  dare  say  Von  Hintze  made  a 
report  to  his  home  government  on  returning  to  the  legation. 
He  told  Mr.  Lind  he  thought  we  had  not  sufficiently  re- 
spected the  amour  propre  of  the  Mexicans ;  that  we  were 
wrong  in  trying  threats  when  what  they  needed  was  skillful 
coaxing.  Mr.  Lind  volunteered  the  surprising  statement  that 
it  didn't  suit  us  to  have  the  elections  held,  anyway,  as  there 
would  be  concessions  granted  and  laws  passed  that  would 
render  the  Mexican  situation  difficult  to  us  for  fifty  years. 
I   really    felt   quite    embarrassed. 


What  a  tragedy  was  wrapped  up  in  the  sending  of 
Lind  to  Mexico.  Some  of  the  comments  made  by  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy  are  prophetic  of  the  terrible  times  that 
were  to  follow  on  the  heels  of  that  visit: 

Lind  is  out-and-out  for  recognizing  the  northern  rebels,  or, 
at  least,  raising  the  embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition.  A 
terrible  policy,  it  seems  to  ine.  Taking  from  the  possessors 
to  give  to  those  desirous  of  possessing  can  hardly  mend  things 
— here  or  anywhere.  Nothing  that  Mr.  Lind  has  seen  or 
heard  has  modified  in  the  slightest  the  ideas  with  which  he 
arrived. 

And  again : 

■  Mr.  Lind  continues  to  think  that  the  raising  of  the  em- 
bargo on  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  north  is  the  easiest 
solution  of  the  problem;  but  I  am  terrified  at  such  an  issue. 
The  last  state  of  Mexico  would  be  worse  than  the  first.  It 
might  settle  the  Huerta  dictatorship,  but,  alas  !  not  the  Mexi 
can  situation. 

There  is  a  statesmanlike  grasp  displayed  in  her  final 
sizing-up  of  the  dangers,  not  only  to  Mexico,  but  to 
ourselves,  of  this  fearfully  mistaken  policy: 

A  hot  indignation  invades  me  as  Mr.  Lind  drops  out  ol 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  chapters  of  Mexican  history  and 
returns  to  Minnesota.  (Oh,  what  a  far  cry!)  Upon  his 
hands  the  blood  of  those  killed  with  the  weapons  of  the 
raising  of  the  embargo — those  weapons  that,  in  some  day 
and  hour  unknown  to  us,  must  inevitably  be  turned  against 
their  donors.  It  is  all  as  certain  as  death,  though  there  are 
many  who  refuse  to  look  even  that  fact  in  the  face. 

Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  is  rather  impressed  by  Huerta. 
She  sees  in  him  alone  of  all  Mexicans  the  force  and 
ability  to  restore  order  in  Mexico.  She  is  inclined  to 
accept  his  solemn  assurance  that  he  was  not  personally 
responsible  for  the  assassination  of  the  unfortunate 
but  impossible  Madero.  Her  pen  pictures  of  the  dic- 
tator are  vivid : 

Huerta  is  a  short,  broad-shouldered  man  of  strong  Indian 
type,  with  an  expression  at  once  serious,  amiable,  and  pene- 
trating; he  has  restless,  vigilant  eyes,  screened  behind  large 
glasses,  and  shows  no  signs  of  the  much-talked-of  alcoholism. 
Instead,  he  looks  like  a  total  abstainer.  I  was  much  im- 
pressed by  a  certain  underlying  force  whose  momentum  may 
carry  him  to  recognition — now  the  great  end  of  all. 

The  other  day  Nelson  had  a  most  interesting  talk  with 
Huerta.  He  said  he  realized  that  the  existence  of  any  gov 
eminent  in  Mexico  without  the  good-will  of  the  United 
States  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  and  that  he  was 
deeply  distressed  that  they  did  not  take  into  account  the 
manifold  difficulties  under  which  he  was  laboring.  It  was 
at  this  interview  that  N.  arranged  the  question  of  getting 
in  arms  (for  the  protection  of  the  embassy).  Huerta  pointed 
out  that  all  the  requests  N.  had  made  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  had  been  granted,  and  that  the  entire  Federal  army 
had  been  ordered  to  give  special  consideration  to  Ameri- 
cans. He  said  that  he  did  not  desire  to  criticize  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  but  did  wish  to  point 
out  that  if  it  defeats  him  in  pacifying  the  country 
it  will  be  forced  into  the  difficult  and  thankless  task  of 
armed  intervention.  He  continued  that,  on  looking  at  the 
Mexican  situation,  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Mexico  is  an  Indian  country  (mentioning  the  difficulties  we 
have  had  with  our  Indians)  ;  and  that  the  Indian  population 
here  had  been  oppressed  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  land- 
owning classes  for  centuries;  that  during  the  regime  of  Por- 
firio  Diaz  they  had  conceived  the  desire  for  material  better- 
ment, but  were  given  no  chance  (the  chances  being  for  the 
few)  ;  the  under  that  regime  of  Madero  the  revolutionary 
habit  became  general,  as  the  sequel  of  unfulfillable  promises. 
Also  that  the  present  task  in  Mexico  was  not  to  establish  a 
democracy,  but  to  establish  order.  He  did  not  criticize  the 
rebels  of  the  north,  but  said  they  would  never,  in  the  event 
of  victory,  be  able  to  establish  a  government  in  Mexico,  and 
that  one  of  their  first  acts  would  be  to  turn  against  the 
United   States. 

There  were  stirring  times  for  the  O'Shaughnessys 
when  the  Tampico  incident  took  place,  and  serious  as 
it  was,  the  absurdities  of  Bryan's  communications  gave 
a  touch  of  humor  to  it.  Each  day  looked  like  the  last 
that  they  would  be  able  to  remain  at  the  Mexican 
capital,  and  there  life  there  was  none  too  safe.  Huerta, 
however,  was  friendly  and  considerate  to  the  last,  in 
spite  of  the  great  provocation  of  the  stupid  authorities 
at  Washington,  and  the  charge  was  able  to  do  much 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  Americans  that  remained 
in  the  city.  Finally  came  the  attack  on  Vera  Cruz 
and  a  rapid  exit  had  to  be  made.  The  trip  down  to 
Vera  Cruz  was  an  exciting  one,  not  the  least  part  of 
which  was  the  transfer  from  the  Mexican  section  of 
the  railroad  to  the  American  lines. 

One  feature  of  the  leaving  of  the  City  of  Mexico 
deserves  to  be  widely  known.  With  excellent  judg- 
ment, O'Shaughnessy  arranged  with  the  British  minis- 
ter to  take  charge  of  American  interests  and  protect 
the  Americans  that  remained.  No  better  choice  could 
have  been  made,  and  the  task  was  gladly  undertaken. 
The  British  representative.  Sir  Lionel  Carden,  had  at 
his  disposal  the  power  of  the  British  navy,  and  his 
word  was  bound  to  have  great  influence  with  the  dic- 
tator, who  was  most  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  a  great  power.  What  Washington  did  thereafter 
seems  almost  incredible: 

When  Nelson  left,  as  you  know,  he  turned  our  affairs  over 
to  the  British,  an  English-speaking,  friendly,  great  power, 
which  could  and  would  help  our  nationals  in  their  desperate 
plight.  Behold  the  result !  Last  night  we  dined  on  the 
Essex  in  our  refugee  clothes.  Sir  Christopher,  looking  very 
handsome  in  cool,  spotless  linen,  met  us  at  the  gangway  with 
real    cordiality    and   interest. 

His  first  words  after  his  welcome  were,  "I  have  good  news 
for   you." 

"What  is  it?"  we  asked  eagerly.     "We  have  heard  nothing." 

"Carden  is  going  to  arrange  to  get  out  a  refugee  train 
of  several  hundred  Americans  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  I 
have  this  afternoon  sent  off  Tweedie  with  two  seven-foot 
marines  and  a  native  guide  to  accompany  the  convoy  down. 
He  is  to  get  up  by  hook  or  crook.  He  will  go  by  train,  if 
there  is  a  train,  by  horse  if  there  isn't,  and  on  foot  if  he 
can't  get  horses." 


You  can  imagine  the  love  feast  that  followed  as  we  went 
down  to  dinner.  We  were  proceeding  with  a  very  nice 
piece  of  mutton  (Admiral  Badger  had  sent  a  fine,  juicy 
saddle  over  to  Sir  Christopher  that  morning)  when  a  tele- 
gram came — I  think  from  Spring-Rice.  Anyway,  the  four 
Englishmen  read  it  and  looked  rather  grave.  After  a  paust 
Sir  Christopher  said,  "They  might  as  well  learn  it  from  us." 
What  do  you  think  that  telegram  contained?  The  news  that 
American  interests  had  been  transferred  from  Sir  Lionel's 
hands  into  those  of  Cardoza,  the  Brazilian  minister!  Of 
course  I  said  to  Sir  Christopher,  "Our  government  very  natu- 
rally wants  to  compliment  and  sustain  good  relations  with 
South  America,  and  this  is  an  opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
fact,"  but  it   was  rather  a  damper  to  our  love  feast. 

Well,  we  have  taken  our  affairs  and  the  lives  of  many  citi- 
zens out  of  the  hands  of  a  willing,  powerful,  and  resourceful 
nation  and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who,  whatever 
power  he  represents,  has  not  the  practical  means  to  carry  out 
his  kind  desires  or  friendly  intentions.  I  doubt  if  Huerta 
knows  him  more  than  by  sight.  Washington  has  made  up  its 
mind  about  Carden  and  the  English  role  in  Mexico,  and  no 
deeds  of  valor  on  the  part  of  Carden  will  make  any  difference. 
Washington  won't  have  him.  Sir  Christopher  Cradock,  here 
in  a  big  battleship  in  the  harbor,  is  willing  and  able  to  co- 
operate with  Sir  Lionel,  the  head  of  a  powerful  legation 
in  Mexico  City,  for  the  relief  of  our  nationals  in  sore  plight 
and  danger  of  life;  but  apparently  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case.     Washington  is  relentless. 

I  keep  thinking  of  Captain  Tweedie,  en  route  to  Mexico 
City  to  help  bring  out  American  women  and  children.  When 
he  gets  there  he  will  find  that  the  rescue  isn't  any  of  his 
business ! 

Few  men  in  public  life  can  blunder  as  stupidly 
as  President  Wilson,  but  in  this  affair  he  fairly  outdid 
himself,  and  the  story  of  Tweedie's  gallant  journey  is 
both  thrilling  and  humiliating: 

Captain  Tweedie  arrived  for  lunch.  He  had  a  most  inter- 
esting tale  to  tell  of  his  journey  down  from  Mexico  City, 
and  told  it  in  the  characteristic,  deprecating  way  of  an  Eng- 
lishman who  has  done  something,  but  who  neither  wants 
credit  nor  feels  that  he  has  done  anything  to  deserve  it.  He 
came  back  as  far  as  Soledad  in  a  special  train,  with  a  guard 
of  the  famous  Twenty-Ninth.  At  Soledad  he  saw  a  miserable, 
hungry,  thirsty,  worn-out  party  of  Americans,  men,  women, 
and  children,  from  Cordoba.  Most  of  them  had  been  in  jail 
for  eight  days,  and  then  found  themselves  stranded  at  Sole- 
dad for  twenty-four  hours,  without  food  or  drink,  huddled 
up  by  the  railroad  station.  Tweedie  is  a  man  of  resource. 
Instead  of  getting  back  to  Vera  Cruz  and  reporting  on  the 
condition,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  take  the  party 
on  with  him,  or  stay  behind  himself.  After  some  telegraph- 
ing to  Maass,  with  whom  he  had,'  fortunately,  drunk  a  copita 
(oh,  the  power  of  the  wicked  copita!)  as  he  passed  his  gar- 
rison, he  finally  got  permission  to  start  for  Vera  Cruz  with 
the  derelicts,   under  the  fiction  of  their  being  English. 

They  had  to  walk  the  twenty  blazing  kilometers  from 
Tejeria,  a  sort  of  burning  plowshare  ordeal,  one  old  lady 
and  various  children  being  carried  on  blankets.  He  gave 
them  every  available  drop  of  liquid  he  had  in  his  car,  and 
he  said  the  way  the  children  lapped  up  the  ginger-ale  and 
lemonade  was  very  amusing.  Still  under  the  auspices  of 
Carden,  a  trainload  of  five  or  six  hundred  started,  last  night 
or  this  morning,  for  Coatzacoalcos.  Sir  Lionel,  fearing  s 
panic,  decided  not  to  say,  till  he  gets  off  this  last  train- 
load,  that  our  affairs  are  no  longer  in  his  hands.  I  think 
magnanimity  can  scarcely  go  further ;  my  heart  is  full  of 
gratitude  for  the  inestimable  services  the  English  have  ren 
dered  my  countrypeople. 

Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy's  book  is  not  only  charming, 
but  valuable.  Her  insight  is  worthy  of  a  diplomat 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  our  government  had  not 
called  into  consultation  on  Mexican  affairs,  not  the 
John  Linds,  William  Bayard  Hales,  ct  id  omne  genus, 
but  this  clever  lady.  Thereby  might  have  been  spared 
thousands  of  lives  and  untold  suffering. 

A  Diplomat's  Wife  in  Mexico.  By  Edith 
O'Shaughnessy  (Mrs.  Nelson  O'Shaughnessy).  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $2  net. 


The  value  of  canals  was  perceived  in  Sweden  earlier 
than  in  any  other  European  country,  but  their  construc- 
tion for  the  most  part  took  place  before  the  introduction 
of  sea-going  iron  freight  steamers,  and  they  can  acconir 
modate  only  vessels  of  molerate  dimensions — the  limit  of 
draft  on  the  Gota  Canal  system  having  been  hitherto 
slightly  over  nine  feet.  But  Sweden  is  now  tending  to 
become  not  only  a  great  exporter  of  raw  materials, 
but  a  great  manufacturing  country,  by  virtue  of  the 
electric  power  afforded  by  its  waterfalls,  of  which 
Trolhatta  stands  first,  so  that  improved  access  from 
the  ocean  to  its  interior  ports  is  becoming  more  im- 
portant than  ever.  For  some  seven  years,  therefore, 
work  has  been  in  progress  on  the  Gota  Canal  system, 
and  it  is  to  be  deepened  to  sixteen  feet  and  corre- 
spondingly widened,  so  that  it  will  lake  barges,  and 
even  sea-going  freighters,  of  some  size. 


Roumania  proper  is  a  country  of  53,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  less  than  8,000,000.  It  is  thus 
slightly  larger  than  Pennsylvania,  although  it  has  half 
a  million  fewer  people  than  the  Keystone  State.  She 
has  a  population  of  141  per  square  mile,  as  compared 
with  Serbia's  137,  Greece's  94,  and  Bulgaria's  108  (says 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine).  Her  imports 
amount  to  $15  per  capita,  as  compared  to  Serbia's 
$7.50,  Greece's  $7.80,  and  Bulgaria's  $8.75.  Her  ex- 
ports per  capita  amount  to  $18.42,  as  compared  with 
$7.63  in  the  case  of  Serbia,  $7.21  in  the  case  of  Greece, 
and  $7.87  in  the  case  of  Bulgaria.  She  also  spends  ap- 
proximately one  and  a  half  times  as  much  per  capita 
for  governmental  purposes  as  Greece,  Serbia,  or  Bul- 
garia in  normal  times. 

■>■  

The  new  building  for  Columbia  University's  school 
of  business,  provided  by  an  anonymous  gift  of  $600,000. 
will  probably  be  ready  in  time  for  the  summer 
of  1918. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Lion's  Share. 

We  arc  inclined  to  wish  that  Mr.  Bennett 
had  not  written  this  story.  It  suggests  the 
idea  that  he  falls  far  from  grace  as  soon  as 
he  abandons  his  more  familiar  fields.  His 
characters  are  amusing  in  a  fragile  sort  of 
way,  but  we  watch  them  with  only  a  languid 
interest  as  we  should  watch  actors  who  did 
not  quite   know  their  parts. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  Audrey  Moze,  who 
becomes  domestically  and  financially  inde- 
pendent while  very  young  and  who  proceeds 
at  once  to  do  whatever  she  wishes  to  do. 
For  purposes  of  greater  liberty  she  poses  as 
a  widow  and  calls  herself  Mrs.  Moncrieff,  and 
then  she  goes  to   Paris  to   have   a  good  time. 

We  get  a  little  tired  of  Audrey,  although 
sometimes  she  flashes  up  quite  brightly,  as 
in  her  encounter  with  Rosamund,  the  great 
suffrage  leader,  whose  identity  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  disguised.  Rosamund  does  not  like 
Audrey's  references  to  her  "hobby"  and  re- 
torts that  she  has  sacrificed  everything  to  it. 
"Pardon  me,"  says  Audrey,  "I  don't  think 
you  have  sacrificed  anything  to  it.  You  just 
enjoy  bossing  other  people  above  everything, 
and  it  gives  you  every  chance  to  boss.  And 
you  enjoy  plots,  too,  and  look  at  the  chances 
you  get  for  that!  Mind  you,  I  like  you  for  it. 
I  think  you're  splendid.  Only  /  don't  want  to 
be  a  monomaniac,  and  I  won't  be." 

It  is  hard  to  know  what  Audrey  does  want. 
She  is  a  selfish  young  woman  who  is  willing 
to  sample  everything  without  much  concern 
for  any  one  else.  She  flits  through  the  Paris 
studios,  and  through  the  suffrage  movement, 
and  through  a  few  male  hearts,  proud  of  her 
independence  and  resolved  to  maintain  it  in 
the  approved  modern  way,  but  her  chief  inde- 
pendence seems  to  be  a  freedom  from  duty. 
The  reader  will  not  fall  in  love  with  Audrey, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  wonder  why  any  one 
else  should. 

There  are  probably  half  a  dozen  portraits 
in  the  story,  most  of  them  of  suffrage  fanatics, 
repellent  types  of  lunacy.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ben- 
nett did  the  best  that  could  be  done  with 
such  a  cast,  but  the  whole  wide  world  was 
open  to  him. 

The  Lion's  Share.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  New 
York:    George  H.    Doran    Company. 


A  German  Apostle  of  Hatred. 

It  is  a  promising  indication  of  a  change  of 
feeling  in  Germany  and  perhaps  of  a  leaning 
towards  peace  that  the  government  should 
have  muffled  the  explosive  outbursts  of  that 
notorious  advocate  of  ruthlessness,  Count 
Ernst  zu  Reventlow.  The  utterances  of  this 
fire-eater,  while  perhaps  in  some  degree  ef- 
fective in  keeping  up  the  war  spirit  in  Ger- 
many, have  been  even  more  effective  in  turn- 
ing neutral  opinion  against  her,  and  the 
Allied  censors  have  been  shrewd  enough  to 
allow  numerous  articles  from  his  pen  to  find 
their  way  into  neutral  countries  to  reflect  one 
phase  of  German  opinion.  It  will  be  hard 
indeed  for  Germany  to  overcome  the  impres- 
sion  thus  produced. 

At  Reventlow's  new  book,  "The  Vampire 
of  the  Continent,"  however,  the  censors  drew 
the  line,  and  of  the  three  hundred  copies  sent, 
only  one  reached  America,  and  that  came  in 
the  submarine  Deutschland.  This  has  been 
translated  into  English  and  has  just  appeared 
in  book  form.  The  vampire  is  of  course  Eng- 
land, and  Reventlow  has  evolved  an  interest- 
ing theory  that  England  has  dominated  all 
European  history  during  the  past  three  cen- 
turies  as   a  bloody  robber  ami.  pirate. 

He  finds  that  England  has  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  every  war  waged  in  Europe  during 
this  time  and  that  her  object  has  been  to 
keep  Europe  weak  by  internecine  strife  while 
she  herself  seized  land  and  treasure.  His 
theory  is  ingenious,  and  even  if  he  substi- 
tutes personal  assertions  for  historical  fact, 
it  is  none  the  less  interesting  reading,  for  it 
shows  how  far  an  obsession  of  hatred  may 
lead  a  clever  and  forcible  writer. 

Fortunately  Germany  is  not  composed  en- 
tirely of  Reventlows,  otherwise  it  would  in- 
deed seem  hopeless  to  find  any  way  out  of 
the  present  catastrophe.  Had  there  not  been 
widespread  in  Germany  a  belief  that  Eng- 
land was  plotting  her  destruction  and  was 
to    that    end    forming    a    circle    of    enemies 
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around  her,  producing  a  veritable  panic  of 
fear  and  suspicion,  the  war  might  well  have 
been  avoided  ;  and  the  suppression  of  her  Re- 
ventlows is  the  first  step  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  normal  vision.  J-   B.  L. 

Tut  Vampire  of  the  Continent.  By  Count 
Ernst  zu  Reventlow.  New  York:  The  Jackson 
Press;   $1.25   net.  

Men, "Women,  and  Ghosts. 

To  say  that  Amy  Lowell  is  the  greatest 
living  woman  poet  is  almost  trite,  nor  indeed 
is  it  necessarily  a  very  high  praise,  seeing 
that  there  are  so  few  women  poets  with  whom 
to  compare  her.  But  in  many  respects  she  is 
not  likely  to  be  surpassed  by  any  poet,  man 
or  woman,  now  in  sight. 

Her  latest  volume  shows  how  competent  she 
is  in  many  kinds  of  poetry.  To  say  that  her 
narratives  are  better  than  her  non-narrative 
poems  is  only  to  express  a  personal  prefer- 
ence, but  perhaps  the  average  reader  will  feel 
that  preference  and  therefore  will  be  pe- 
culiarly impressed  by  the  "Six  Figurines  in 
Old  Saxe,"  a  work  of  sheer  power  as  well  as 
of  beauty,  and  one  that  is  best  left  without 
any  attempt  at  analytic  comment.  Then  there 
are  eight  poems  intended  to  illustrate  some 
phases  of  the  Napoleonic  regime  and  that  are 
startling  in  their  clairvoyance.  Sometimes 
Miss  Lowell  uses  vers  libre,  and  always  ef- 
fectively, as  in  "The  Cremona  Violin,"  and 
not  less  remarkable  are  her  New  England 
monologues.  Miss  Lowell  has  the  power,  that 
ought  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  all  poets,  to  look 
straight  at  the  commonplace  and  to  reveal  the 
mystery  of  it,  to  show  that  there  is  a  mys- 
tery, and  that  without  the  poet's  aid  the  less 
favored  among  us  can  see  nothing  but  sur- 
faces and  the  obvious. 

Men,  Momen,  and  Ghosts.  By  Amy  Lowell. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.25. 


Partners  ot  the  Nifjht. 

Are  the  New  York  police  chiefs  actually  so 
bad  as  Leroy  Scott  would  have  us  believe? 
One  would  suppose  from  this  story  that  there 
is  no  real  difference  except  in  the  matter  of 
uniform  between  policeman  and  criminal,  that 
they  hunt  in  couples,  share  the  "swag"  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  scale,  and  that  the  partner- 
ship would  be  one  of  perfect  harmony  but 
for  a  certain  tendency  to  "double  cross"  each 
other.  The  beautiful  woman  criminal  invari- 
ably escapes  arrest  because  the  detective  is  in 
love  with  her,  and  the  detective  who  thus 
gives  her  immunity  is  working  in  the  cause 
of  purity  to  overthrow  the  police  ring  which 
has  "broken"  him  by  order  of  the  master 
criminals.  I  f  this  were  a  dime  novel  we 
should  smile  on  it  approvingly  as  a  piece  of 
sensational  underworld  fiction.  Is  it  actually 
intended  to  be  more  than  this? 

Partners  of  the  Night.  By  Leroy  Scott.  New- 
York:    The  Century    Company;   $1.35. 

Briefer  Reviews. 

The  George  H.  Doran  Company  has  pub- 
lished "Our  Boyhood  Thrills  and  Other 
Cartoons,"  a  collection  of  Webster's  famous 
American  boyhood  cartoons,  which  have  hosts 
of  followers  all  over  the  country.  Price,  $1 
net. 

An  unusually  good  book  for  boys  is  "Bob 
Hazard,  Dam-Builder,"  by  Carl  Brandt  <  Reilly 
&  Britton:  $1.00).  It  describes  the  building 
of  a  gigantic  irrigation  dam,  and  Bob's  share 
in  it.  All  the  adventure  that  any  healthy 
boy  can  want  will  be   found  here. 

"About  Harriet,"  by  Clara  Whitehill  Hunt 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25  net),  de- 
scribes the  hour -by-hour  and  day-by-day 
doings  of  a  little  girl.  It  is  brightly  written 
and  the  illustrations  by  Mrs.  Maginel  Wright 
Enright  are  all  that  they   should  be. 

A  new  book  that  every  boy  and  girl  will 
enj  oy  is  "How  Boys  and  Girls  Can  Earn 
Money,"  by  C.  C.  Bowsfield  (Forbes  &  Co., 
Chicago).  This  attractive  books  tells  them 
how  to  do  hundreds  of  useful,  practical  things 
in  their  spare  time  after  school  and  during 
vacation. 

The  True  Stories  of  Great  Americans 
Series  now  numbers  seventeen  volumes,  the 
latest  addition  being  "George  Washington," 
by  William  H.  Rideing.  The  series  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company  (50  cents 
per  volume),  and  it  can  hardly  be  too  highly 
recommended    for    juvenile    reading. 

"The  Banner  of  the  White  Horse,"  by 
Clarence  Marsh  Case  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;  $1  net),  is  a  story  of  the  Saxon  inva- 
sion of  England.  It  is  written  for  boys  and  it 
relates  how  JEWa,  son  of  Horsa,  and  his 
friend,  Kenric,  join  the  expeditionary  army, 
traverse  the  North  Sea  and  effect  a  landing 
in  Britain.  It  seems  to  be  historically  ac- 
curate  and   to   have   educational  value. 

Those  who  read  "Emmy  Lou,"  by  George 
Madden  Martin,  will  certainly  have  a  welcome 
for  another  story  about  the  same  delightful 
little  girl  who  made  a  large  circle  of  friends 
upon  her  first  appearance  and  who  has  cer- 
tainly retained  them.  The  new  volume,  just 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  is  entitled 
"Emmy   Lou's   Road  to   Grace,"   and  it  seems 


to    be    in   every   way   the    equal    of   its   prede- 
cessor.    The  price  is  $1.30  net. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  produced  an 
ingenious  novelty  for  children.  It  consists  of 
twenty  tiny  paper  volumes  devoted  to  useful 
information,  illustrated  with  clever  line  draw- 
ings, and  with  blank  framed  spaces  for  affix- 
ing the  colored  stamps  to  be  found  in  a 
pocket  at  the  end.  It  should  prove  a  delight 
to  the  child  as  well  as  a  source  of  knowledge. 

S.  A.  B.  Harvey  has  translated  from  the 
French  of  Judith  Gautier  "The  Momoirs  of 
a  White  Elephant,"  and  it  has  been  published 
by  Duffield  &  Co.,  with  fine  illustrations  by 
L.  H.  Smith  and  S.  B.  Kite.  The  story 
is  all  that  we  should  expect  from  Judith 
Gautier,  and  the  child  who  possesses  it  is  cer- 
tainly   fortunate. 

"Baby's  Journal,"  just  published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  is  presumably  a  sort  of 
blank  diary  for  the  use  of  doting  parents. 
The  various  incidents  of  the  baby's  life  are 
pictorially  presented  at  the  top  of  the  pages 
by  Blanche  tisher  Wright,  with  due  space 
beneath  for  annotations,  etc.  There  are  also 
blank  pages  for  photographs  and  statistical 
information. 

E.  P.  Dutton  have  published  a  new  edition 
of  "Granny's  Wonderful  Chair,"  by  Frances 
Browne.  The  charm  of  these  fine  stories 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  recommendation,  but 
in  this  edition  we  have  six  full-page  pictures 
in  color  and  a  large  number  of  pen-and-ink 
drawings  by  Katharine  Pyle,  in  which  she 
seems  to  have  caught  all  the  dainty  charm 
of  the  text.     The  price  is  $2.50. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Edith  O'Shaughnessy,  author  of  "A  Diplo- 
mat's Wife  in  Mexico,"  has  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope. She  expects  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Switzerland,  where  she  will  devote  her  time 
writing  a  new  book.  "A  Diplomat's  Wife" 
has  just  been  put  to  press  for  another  re- 
printing. 

Irene  A.  Wright's  new  book,  "The  Early 
History  of  Cuba,"  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company.  It  is  the  history  of 
Cuba  from  its  discovery  by  Columbus  in 
1492,  through  the  year  1586,  when  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  in  sailing  along  the  north  shore 
of  the  island,  after  his  successful  raid  on 
other  Spanish  settlements  of  the  West  In- 
dies, closed  the  first  era  of  the  colony's  his- 
tory. 

Florence  Howe  Hall,  author  of  the  just- 
published  book,  "The  Story  of  the  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  will  spend  the  win- 
ter in  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Hall  is  the 
daughter  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  is  the  au- 
thor of  "Social  Usages  at  Washington"  and 
other  volumes  on  the  subject  of  etiquette. 

"Whiz-bangs,"  "Mothers,"  and  "Berthas," 
these  are  some  of  the  nicknames  of  the  play- 
things with  which  the  Teutons  harass  the  Eng- 
lish. Incongruous,  and  seemingly  inexplicable, 
they  arise  from  the  mind  of  Tommy  Atkins, 
each  one  poignant  with  meaning  in  the  Land 
of  Topsy  Turvy.  "Sapper,"  in  his  latest 
book,  "Men,  Women,  and  Guns,"  explains 
their  derivation. 

"Most  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  proceedings  of  Roman  tribunals  were 
taken  down  by  an  organized  body  of  re- 
porters, some  of  whom  were  stenographers," 
says  Hannis  Taylor,  the  author  and  lawyer. 
"According  to  Plutarch,  stenographic  reports 
were  first  made  during  the  consulship  ot 
Cicero."  A  sketch  of  Cicero's  life  with  an 
extensive  anthology  is  given  in  Mr.  Taylor'* 
new  book  on  the  great  Roman.  The  work  is 
also  a  commentary  upon  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion and  Roman  public  life.  It  has  just  been 
published  by  A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Century  Company  is  publishing  a  work 
entitled  "Why  Men  Fight,"  by  the  Hon. 
Bertrand  Russell,  the  English  philosopher 
who  has  become  so  widely  known  in  this 
country  owing  to  his  activities  in  defense  of 
the  conscientious  objectors  to  conscription, 
activities  that  are  said  to  have  cost  him  his 
professorship  at   Cambridge  University. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  whose  "Inside  the 
German  Empire"  will  be  issued  shortly  by 
the  Century  Company,  recently  visited  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Swope  reports  that  Captain  Boy- 
Ed,  former  naval  attache  at  Washington,  is 
now  chief  intelligence  officer  at  the  admiralt> 
in  Berlin,  and  is  bitter  toward  America.  He 
says  also  that  Dr.  Dernberg,  the  other  propa- 
gandist who  was  returned  to  the  fatherland, 
is  philosophical  as  regards  his  work  in 
America,  and  without  rancor  over  his  treat- 
ment. He  is  living  in  Berlin,  working  on 
housing  plans  for  the  poor,  but  he  has  lost 
the   confidence   of   his  government. 

"In  the  German  national  forests,  which  are 
models  to  the  world,"  says  Maud  Going,  the 
nature  writer,  "the  timber  land  is  divided  into 
sections  and  the  trees  are  graded  like  school 
children.  All  those  growing  in  one  section 
are  of  the  same  age,  and  they  are  all  ready 
for  the  lumbermen  together.  When  they  are 
removed  the  land  is  cleared  or  replanted  with 
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description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  text  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


trees."  In  her  new  book,  "Our  Field  and 
Forest  Trees,"  Miss  Going  in  an  untechnical 
and  readable  fashion  deals  with  the  life  and 
development  of  trees  and  forests.  The  work 
has  just  been  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co. 

In  his  new  book,  "Napoleon  in  His  Own 
Words,"  Jules  Bertaut,  the  French  writer, 
has  compiled  the  more  typical  of  Napoleon's 
writings  and  sayings  in  an  effort  to  reveal 
the  great  man's  real  views  on  a  variety  ot 
subjects.  The  work  has  just  been  issued  by 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

English  books  have  long  been  greatly  in 
request  among  the  Japanese,  but  lately  the 
demand  has  considerably  increased,  and  a 
short  time  ago  an  order  was  received  in  Lon- 
don for  13,000  volumes  of  Everyman's  Li- 
brary to  be  shipped  to  Japan.  The  choice  of 
selection  was  not  left  to  the  publishers,  but 
had  been  carefully  made  by  the  would-be 
readers. 

William  Griffith  produced  all  of  the  poems 
contained  in  "Loves  and  Losses  of  Pierrot" 
(Robert  J.  Shores)  during  odd  intervals  while 
acting  as  editor  of  the  National  Sunday 
Magazine.  When  called  upon  to  explain  how 
he  found  time  to  do  this  Mr.  Griffith  replied 
that  it  was  not  a  case  of  choice,  but  of  ne- 
cessity; he  was  so  often  unable  to  secure 
good  poetry  when  it  was  needed  that  he  fell 
into  the  habit  of  writing  it  himself. 

Lord  Charnwood,  whose  recently  published 
"Abraham  Lincoln"  is  declared  as  good  as 
even  the  best  books  on  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent  by  his  own  countrymen,  proves  to  be  a 
brother  of  the  Shakespearean — just  another 
Benson  in  disguise — Godfrey  Rathbone  Ben- 
son, and  was  first  created  Baron  Charnwood 
in  1911. 

Plain,  simple-minded  Yankees,  inheritors  of 
the  up-and-down  ethical  code  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  labor  under  a  sad  misconception,  it 
appears,  when  they  imagine  that  "killing"  and 
"murdering"  are  the  same  thing.  In  Ken- 
tucky they  take  a.  much  saner  view  of  this 
question,  according  to  Eleanor  Mercein  Kelly, 
whose  new  Kentucky  novel,  "Kildares  of 
Storm,"  is  announced  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany. In  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Kelly  says,  there 
is  a  subtle  distinction  between  these  two 
agreeable  occupations,  a  distinction  that  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  character  of  the  occupa- 
tion itself  as  in  what  people  think  of  it.  In 
other  words,  a  "murderer"  is  a  man  whose 
crime  is  condemned  not  only  by  the  courts, 
but  by  public  opinion.  But  if,  when  you 
have  killed  your  man,  people  in  general  think 
that  you  ought  to  have  killed  him  and  are 
justified  in  having  done  so,  you  are  a  "killer' 
and  you  belong  in  a  different  class  alto- 
gether. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Incredible  Honeymoon. 
A  young  woman  who  runs  away  with  a  man 
in  order  to  escape  from  an  unpleasant  home 
is  taking  a  great  risk,  and  with  any  less  dis- 
creet chaperonage  than  that  of  Mr.  Nesbit 
would  probably  meet  disaster.  As  it  happens 
the  man  is  a  gentleman  and  he  is  also  very 
rich,  so  that  he  can  gratify  every  wish  of  the 
girl  without  any  trouble  at  all.  After  a  time 
they  get  married,  just  as  a  matter  of  form, 
and  then  they  travel  through  foreign  lands 
and  act  like  tourists  in  quest  of  knowledge, 
while  they  gradually  fall  in  love  with  each 
other.  The  end  of  the  story  is  rather  like  a 
guide-book,  but  the  best  plan  is  to  skip  the 
instructive  parts  and  so  get  on  to  the  things 
that  matter.  We  like  to  read  about  platonic 
marriages  because  they  are  so  purely  imagina- 
tive. 

The    Incredible    Honeymoon.       By    E.     Nesbit. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.30  net. 


New 


New  Books  Received. 

International    Cartoons    of    the    War. 
York:   E.  P.    Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 

Selected  with  an  introduction  by  H.  Pearl 
Adam. 

America's  Relations  to  the  Great  War.  By 
John  William  Burgess.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McCIurg 
&  Co.;  $1  net. 

A    general    inquiry. 

The  Way  to  the  House  of  Santa  Claus.  By 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

For   little  children.     Illustrated    in  colors. 

The  Woodcraft  Manual  for  Girls  of  the 
Woodcraft  League.  By  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 
New    York:    Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 

Practical  advice  in  woodcraft. 

A  Spiritual  Pilgrimage.     By  Rev.  R.  J.  Camp- 
bell.    New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2  net. 
The  spiritual  evolution  of  a  noted  personality. 

The     Vanished     World.       By     Douglas     Duer. 
Boston:   Sherman,   French  &  Co.;   80  cents  net. 
A    volume  of  verse. 

A    Hidden    Well.       By    Louis    How.       Boston: 
Sherman,    French   &    Co. 
Lyrics    and    sonnets. 

New  Ideals  in  Business.  By  Ida  M.  Tarbcll. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.75    net. 

An  account  of  their  practice  and  their  effects 
un  men  and  profits. 

Everyman's    World.      By    Joseph    Anthony    Mil- 
burn.      New    York :    Robert   J.    Shores. 
Philosophical    essays. 

Fairy   Tale    Plays.      By    Marguerite    Merington. 
New   York:    Duffield   &    Co.;    $1.50    net. 
For    acting   by    children    or    adults.    - 

Poems  of  the  Great  War.  Selected  by  J.  W. 
Cunliffe.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Companj  ; 
$1.50   net. 

A  collection  of  poems  inspired  by  the  war. 

Washington.      By    William    H.     Rideing.      New 
York:    The   Macmillan   Company;    50   cents  net. 
Issued  in  True  Stories  of  Great  Americans. 

Geraint  of    Devon.      By   Marion    Lee   Reynolds. 
Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 
A  poem. 

Neighbors    of    Yesterday.      By    Jeanne    Robert 
Foster.      Boston:   Sherman,  French  &  Co.;   $1  net. 
A   volume   of  verse. 

Shantiniketan.  By  W.  W.  Pearson.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50  net. 

An  account  of  the  Bolpur  School  of  Rabindra- 
nath    Tagore. 

Patriots  in  the  Making.  By  Jonathan  F. 
Scott.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

What  America  can  learn  from  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

Fairy    Gold.      Bv    Katharine    Lee    Bates.      New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 
A    volume    of    poems. 

The  Sexes  in  Science  and  History.  By  Eliza 
Burt  Gamble.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.50    net. 

An  inquiry  into  the  dogma  of  woman's  in- 
feriority   to   man. 

Cat's    Cradle.      By    H.    Stanley    Haskins.      Bos- 
ton:   Sherman,    French    &  Co.;    $1.25    net. 
A  volume   of   verse. 

The  Castle  Builder.     By  Etta  Merrick  Graves. 
Boston:    Sherman,    French   &   Co.;   $1.25    net. 
A    story. 

A  Handy  Guide  for  Beggars.  By  Vachel  Lind- 
say. New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

Especially   those   of  the   poetic   fraternity. 

The  Organism  As  a  Whole.  By  Jacques 
Loeb,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons;    $2.50    net. 

From    the    physicocbemical    viewpoint. 

The  Prosecution  of  Jesus.  By  Richard  Wel- 
lington Husband.  Princeton:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity  Press;    $1.50   net. 

Its  date,   history,    and    legality. 

Sacred  Music  the  Whole  World  Loves.  Se- 
lected and  edited  by  Albert  E.  Weir.     New  York: 

D.  Appleton    &    Co. 

Arranged    for    piano    and    organ. 

Granny's  Wonderful  Chair  and  Its  Tales  of 
Fairy    Times.      By   Frances   Browne.      New    York: 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $2.50  net. 
For    litde    children.       Illustrated. 

A  War  Bride's  Adventure.  By  F.  M.  Gloria. 
South  Bend,  Indiana:  The  Semoore  Company;  75 
cents. 

An    interview   with    St.    Peter. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Christmas  Supper. 
Draw   near   to   the  table. 

My    memories,    come ! 
My    dead,    my    beloved. 

Come  forth  from  the  tomb: 
Illusions    now    vanished, 

So   precious  of  yore. 

0  bygone   things,   dead   things, 
Come  now  to  my  door! 

The  supper  is  spread, 

But  still  empty   the  room. 

1  am  cold,   I  am   fearful  I 
The    snow    falls    in   gloom. 

Dear    little    dead    people. 

Ye  guests   I    invite. 
Make  haste  at  my  summons! 

'Tis   now  Christmas  night. 
My   window    stands    open, 

'Tis  sparkled   with   rain; 
The  church  bell   is  chiming 

A  blithe,    merry    strain. 
Good  friend,  my  poor  sister, 

Come,  do  not  delay ! 
All  those  of  my  house 

Who  are  absent  today, 
Come,    fast    as    the    faithful 

To  mass  take  their  way! 

Wert    thou    living,    poor   sister. 

As    dead    now    thou    art, 
How   much    I   should   tell    thee 

When  grief  fills  my  heart! 
Come  soon!     When  tomorrow 

The  bell  notes  ring  slow 
To  the   early   mass   calling. 

Then    back    thou    canst   go. 
When   the   supper   is   ended, 

Ah,  then  we  must  say, 
"Till   the   next    Christmas   night!" 

But  be  with  me  today! 
For  now,    little  sister. 

Still    reigns    the    night's    gloom, 
My    dead,    my    beloved, 

Come    forth    from    the   tomb! 
Twelve    strikes.      Christ    is    born ! 

Toward  the  Birth   Scene*  I  gaze; 
The   wind   beats    the   taper, 

It    melts    in    its    place. 
No  one  cares  for  the  shepherds; 

No    carols    men    sing; 
Young  and  old,  to  the  Virgin 

No    blossoms    they    bring. 
The  New-Born   reclines 

With  the   straw   for  his  bed. 
I    see    him    asleep, 

And    methinks    he    is   dead. 
O    faith   of  my  childhood, 

Come,   make  my  heart  well! 
It   comes   not.      I    ask   myself, 

"Why  chimes  that  bell?" 

A    myriad    lights 

'Mid  the  branches  gleam  starry. 
Let    the    children    delay    not, 

Oh,   let  them  not  tarry! 
Ah,   why  do  they  come  not, 

The  children   so    dear, 
When    so    many   candies 

And   playthings   are   here  ? 
That  sword   for  the  eldest, 

And  soldiers  of  lead 
For   all  who  desire  them 

Profusely    outspread; 
That  golden-haired  doll, 

In   a   dress   rich   and  bright, 
For    the    fair    little    maiden. 

My   joy    and   delight. 
You  will  hear   how  they   shriek 

When    wild    mischief    o'erpowers    them; 
You  will  see  how  their  mother 

With    kisses  devours    them! 
But   the   tree's   lights   go    out, 

And    still    no    one    has  come; 
Not  a  child   frolics  here. 

In    the    hushed,    empty    room! 


The    bells   are    not    tolling; 

No,   let   them   peal  out! 
Not    snow,    but    lark's    feathers, 

Rain    down    all    about. 
The  Lord   has  been  born 

In    the    cows'    lowly   shed , 
And  Jesus  is  sleeping, 

He  does  not  lie  dead! 

O  pure,  blissful  dream, 

Where  no  sorrows  intrude! 
If  you   come   to   my    feast 

I   will    surely  be  good; 
Now    I    doubt    not,    nor    think 

From   my   home    all   have    fled. 
Nor,  seeing  the  Christ   Child, 

Imagine    him   dead, 
lie  lives;  he  smiles  sweetly! 

The  candles  are  burning. 
See,   the  people,   flower-laden, 

From  mass  are   returning. 
With    grief   for  my   lost  ones 

My    heart  is   not   riven; 
My   dear,    my    beloved, 

Are   singing   in    heaven. 
The  mild  dawn  grows  clear, 

And    the   star   glitters  bright. 
Let  us  leave  the  small  shoe 

In  the   chimney-place  white! 
-From    the  Spanish   of  Manuel  Gutierrez  Najcra. 
Translated   by  Alice  Stone  Black-well. 


*In  Mexican  homes  there  is  usually  a  sort  of 
grotto,  representing  the  stable,  with  the  infant 
Christ,    Man-,  Joseph,   and  the  shepherds,  etc. 


The  Spirit  of  Christmas. 

Mrs.  Smith  snapped  the  string,  jerked  off 
the  paper,  and  brought  to  view  a  silver-topped 
powder  jar.      She   eyed   it   contemptuously. 

"Humph !"  she  said,  finally.  Then,  "Look, 
George,  what  Mrs.  Brown  sent  me!" 

"It  looks  very  pretty;  doesn't  it,  dear?" 
said   her  husband,   with   mild  interest. 

"Pretty  ?       Humph !       Cheap    thing !       Poor 


glass,  and  a  near-silver  top  that  will  be  tar- 
nished in  a  week  !  I  saw  a  much  nicer  one  in 
at  Jacobin's  for  thirty-nine  cents.  That's  the 
way — you  give  a  friend  something  really  good, 
and    they    return    the    favor    by    giving    you 

trash  !" 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Brown  snapped  the  string,  jerked  off 
the  paper,  and  brought  to  view  a  pink  and 
white  cretonne  darning  bag.  She  eyed  it  con- 
temptuously. 

"Humph!"  she  said,  finally.  Then,  "Look, 
James,  what  Mrs.  Smith  sent  me!" 

"It  looks  very  pretty ;  doesn't  it,  dear  ?" 
said   her  husband,   with   mild  interest. 

"Pretty  ?  Humph  !  Cheap  thing !  Cretonne, 
mind  you! — and  not  even  silk  lined!  It  will 
fade  out  in  a  week.  I  saw  a  much  nicer  one 
in  at  Blackfield's  for  thirty-eight  cents ! 
That's  the  way — you  give  a  friend  something 
really  good,  and  they  return  the  favor  by  giv- 
ing you    trash!" 

*  *  * 

They  met  on  Broadway  and  rushed  into 
each  other's  arms. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Brown  !" 

"My  dear  Mrs.   Smith  !" 

"I  got  your  lovely  present  yesterday!"  they 
exclaimed  in  unison. 

Said  Mrs.  Smith :  "How  could  you  know 
that  I  wanted  a  powder  jar?  And  such  a 
beautiful  thing!  That  wonderful  cut  glass  is 
exquisite  with  the  silver!" 

Said  Mrs.  Brown:  "So  glad  you  liked  it, 
my  dear  !  And  that  lovely  darning  bag.  Cre- 
tonne is  so  quaint,  isn't  it?  And  the  bag  is 
such   a  dainty   thing,   anyway !" 

"Oh,  what  a  wonderful  season  Christmas 
is!"  sighed  Mrs.  Smith.  "For  there  is  no 
pleasure  like  the  pleasure  of  giving!" 

"You  are  right!"  sighed  Mrs.  Brown. 
"How  beautiful  is  the  spirit  of  Christmas  !" — 
Life. 


Los  Angeles  I 
San  Diego 

— departs  4:00  p.  m.  daily 


Jas.  B.jDuffy,  Gen'l  Agt 

673  Market  Si.,  San  Francisco—  Phone  Sutter  7600 
Market  Street  Ferry— Phone  Kearny  4980 

F.  L.  Hanna,  Gen'l  Agt. 
1218  Broadway.  Oakland-Phone  Lakoide425 


Japan  and  America 

'  I  kHE  greatest  war  in  history7  is  raging  in 
-*■  Europe.  This  great  calamity  has  made  all 
nations — both  neutral  and  belligerent — appreciate 
the  importance  of  friendly  relations  between  all 
peoples. 

Now  would  seem  to  be  the  propitious  moment  for  America 
and  Japan  to  draw  more  ciosely  to  each  other.  And  in  no 
other  way  can  this  be  accomplished  as  speedily  and  effectively 
as  through  a  substantial  growth  in  trade  between  these  two 
nations.  It  will  establish  a  thorough  understanding  between  the 
peoples — an  understanding  that  will  develop  a  sympathy  and 
good-will,  making  for  mutual  profit  and  happiness. 

It  is  with  this  object  in  view  that  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
will  publish  on  December  30,  1916,  the  first  of  a  series  of  special 
supplements  devoted  exclusively  to  Japan  and  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Men  of  prominence  in  Japan  and  America,  including  many  lead- 
ing diplomats  and  statesmen  of  Japan,  have  written  important 
articles  for  this  number.  The  following  are  among  the  sub- 
jects : 

The  Influence  of  Western  Civilization 
Upon  Japan 

Japan's  Contribution  to  Western  Civil- 
ization 

The  Industrial  Development  of  Japan 

Japanese  National  Ideals 

Status  of  Women  in  Japan 

Japan  as  a  Factor  in  International 
Diplomacy 

Japan  and  America — Grounds  for 
Lasting  Friendship  and  Obstacles 
Thereto 

Already  a  number  of  American  manufacturers  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  become  identified  with  this  special  supplement 
and  it  will  contain  their  business  announcements.  Manufac- 
turers, to  whom  this  special  supplement  comes  as  an  advertising 
opportunity,  may  participate,  providing  their  advertising  is  sup- 
plied promptly. 

For  further  information  address 

©he  $&tor  Jjxrrk  % tojemiug  f0$ 

More  Than  a  Newspaper — A  National  Institution. 

20  Vesey  Street  New  York 
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THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

In  spite  of  counter  attractions  the  "Popular 
Concerts"  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra  continue  to  draw  big  houses.  Percy 
Grainger's  Sunday  afternoon  concert  took 
place  at  the  same  time,  but  it  was  he — since 
somebody  has  to  suffer  when  musical  events 
conflict — who  had  the  small  audience.  People 
were,  perhaps,  somewhat  discouraged  by  his 
newly-revealed  eccentricities  as  a  composer, 
in  spite  of  adoring  him  as  a  player;  in  spite, 
too,  of  adoring  the  fascinating  trio  of  his 
compositions  that  we  had  heard  before,  and 
heard  again  at  Sunday's  "Pop."  There  are  no 
cubistic-futuristic  strainings  for'  effect  in 
"Molly  on  the  Shore,'  "County  Derry,"  and 
"Shepherd's  Hey,"  and  none  of  that  formless, 
shapeless  clamor  that  amazed  and  confounded 
the  largely  inappreciative  auditors  of  the  "Nut 
Suite."  "County  Derry"  plays  like  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  soul  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
who  ever  heard  music  laugh  and  cut  capers 
more  gleefully  than  in  "Shepherd's  Hey"? 
This  piece  always  is  followed,  as  by  an  echo 
of  the  spirit  of  laughter,  by  the  merriment  of 
the  audience,  who  always  long  to  hear  it  re- 
peated. Mr.  Hertz,  however,  is  consistent, 
and   denies   encores. 

These  "Popular  Concert"  programmes  are 
fascinatingly  various,  and,  while  they  contain 
pieces  well  known  and  well  loved,  they  are 
never  hackneyed.  The  "Carmen  Suite" 
seemed  too  familiar  at  first,  but  when  we 
were  safely  away  from  "Toreador"  and  found 
ourselves  on  less  beaten  paths  it  seemed  as 
if  the  Hertz  interpretation  had  developed  with 
particular  poignancy  that  haunting  suggestion 
of  the  tragic  in  the  wild  soul  of  the  gipsy 
cigarette  girl.  The  lively  bravarderie  of  the 
overture  to  the  "Marriage  of  Figaro,"  the 
dream-like  beauty,  the  fairy  fantasy,  and  some 
phases  of  an  almost  religious  exaltation  of 
mood  in  the  "Hansel  and  Gretel"  piece,  and 
the  Italian  warmth  and  splendor  of  the 
"Rienzi"  overture,  always  interesting  as  an 
example  of  the  earlier  Wagner,  in  the  days 
before  he  became  nationalistic,  all  were  ren- 
dered with  that  thoroughness  of  artistic  com- 
prehension the  orchestral  expression  of  which 
seems  to  develop  in  power  weekly,  with  the 
lengthening  association  of  Mr.  Hertz  and  his 
body  of  players. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

This  week's  bill  at  the  Orpheum  is  of  the 
sort  that,  while  it  fills  vaudevillians  with  hi- 
larious   satisfaction,    offers    little    opportunity 


for  critical  comment.  "At  Home,"  for  ex- 
ample, with  its  stupefying  inanities  of  wit; 
what  can  one  say  about  that,  save  that  the 
physical  ebullience  of  the  Mc-Connell-Simpson 
pair,  the  vociferous  representation  of  a  per- 
petually quarreling  family,  and  the  amazing 
banality  of  the  so-called  humor  all  con- 
tribute towards  its  success?  "At  Home"  is  a 
big  hit.  Yet  "At  Home"  followed  rather 
closely  after  "Married,"  and  the  contiguity  de- 
veloped one  of  those  curious  contrasts  with 
which  vaudeville  is  so  rife.  For  "Married" 
is  the  pure  gold  of  vaudeville  humor,  where 
"At  Home"  is  sounding  brass,  or  rather  clat- 
tering tin.  "Married"  we  have  had  before, 
but  it  can  not  be  dispensed  with  this  second 
time,  for  every  moment  of  it  is  profitable  to 
the  lover  of  honest  laughter.  I  suppose  cer- 
tain forms  of  the  prudish  spirit  might  take  ex- 
ception to  the  situation,  for  when  a  cheerfully 
inebriated  young  man  comes  home  late  at 
night  and  finds  a  fair  flower  of  maidenhood 
in  possession  of  his  apartments  and  occupying 
his  bed,  the  situation  is  pregnant  with  possi- 
bilities. However,  the  delightful  thing  about 
it  all  is  that,  while  we  are  near  the  edge  of 
peril,  vulgarity  never  really  lifts  its  head. 
The  cheerfully  inebriated  young  man  and  the 
girl  with  the  golden  hair  a-hanging  down  her 
back  are  both,  from  diverse  reasons,  in  a  state 
of  temporary  oblivion  of  the  last  few  days' 
events.  They  believe  that  they  are  married, 
and  on  this  situation,  and  backed  with  the 
charm  and  the  talent  of  two  expert  and  at- 
tractive players,  the  author,  Porter  Emerson 
Browne,  has  constructed  a  most  deliciously, 
piquantly  enjoyable  farcelet.  What  is  par- 
ticularly surprising  in  the  representations  of 
Homer  Mason  and  Marguerite  Keeler  is  the 
freshness  and  even  delicacy  with  which  they 
still  make  their  points.  Repetition  has  not 
dulled  their  spirit.  One's  enjoyment  of  the 
playing  of  this  attractive  pair  is  absolutely  le- 
gitimate, and  so  is  our  appreciation  of  the 
humor,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  good  taste  with 
which  the  author  has  carried  out  his  idea. 

Eddie  Leonard  and  his  company  of  min- 
strels celebrated  "The  Minstrel's  Return"  with 
song  and  dance,  and  the  lively  plunk-plunk 
of  some  excellent  and  exhilarating  banjo- 
playing.  The  act  is  first-class  of  its  kind,  and 
Eddie  Leonard,  with  his  spirited  dancing, 
characteristically  darkey  minstrelsy,  and  a 
something  caressing  and  winning  in  speech 
and  manner — a  genuine  self-expression,  it 
struck  me — won  his  audience  thoroughly. 

Russell  and  Ward — I  really  balk  at  Mabel's 
defiantly  misspelled  name — give  a  lively  act  of 
nothing  in  particular,  of  which  "Call  It  What 
You  Like"  is  a  good  name.     They  win. 

Bankoff  and  Girlie — I  balk  at  Girlie's  name, 
too — are  both  excellent  dancers  of  their  kind 
—the  European  ballet  class.  Their  dancing  is 
not  really  interpretative,  but  it  is  so  expert 
and  highly  trained  that  the  act  steadily  grows 
in  interest  and  pleasurableness.  They  have  a 
corps  de  ballet,  and  an  attractive  secundo  in 
the  pretty  blonde  person  of  Madeleine  Har- 
rison. Bankoff  himself  is  the  real  star  of 
the  aggregation,  and  a  more  than  usually  agile 
and  skillful  dancer. 


SHAW  IN  NEW*AND  OLD   PLAYS. 

Less  and  less  do  we  in  San  Francisco  see 
of  the   regular  drama,  and  more  and  more  is 
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it  apparent  that  we  are  in  need  of  a  Little 
Theatre,  or  a  Neighborhood  Theatre,  or  what- 
ever name  we  choose  to  give  some  dramatic 
centre,  modest  in  pretension  and  size,  but  di- 
rect and  unswerving  in  its  aim  for  quality. 
Thus,  at  the  Neighborhood  Theatre  in  New 
York,  Gertrude  Kingston,  director  of  Lon- 
don's Little  Theatre,  has  inaugurated  a  two 
weeks'  season  of  Irish  plays  which,  it  is 
stated  in  press  comment,  has  temporarily 
shifted  the  centre  of  theatrical  doings  from 
Broadway.  George  Bernard  Shaw  and  Lord 
Dunsany  are  the  authors  of  the  three  plays 
on  the  programme.  Shaw's  authorship  of 
"The  Inca  of  Perusalem"  not  being  admitted, 
but  none  the  less  perfectly  patent.  It  is,  it 
seems,  a  very  talky  affair  on  the  stage ;  a 
long-winded  travesty  on  Emperor  Wilhelm, 
who,  as  the  Inca,  is  afforded  the  stage  centre 
and  floods  of  conversation.  A  brief  extract 
will  suffice  to  show  that  if  "The  Inca  of 
Perusalem"  is  tedious  as  a  play,  it  does  not 
lack  the  power  to  entertain  usually  insep- 
arable from  Shavian  literature.  Says  the 
Inca,  talking  things  over  with  a  convenient 
lady-in-waiting: 

"You  talk  of  death  as  an  unpopular  thing. 
You  are  wrong.  For  years  I  gave  them  art, 
literature,  science,  prosperity,  that  they  might 
live  more  abundantly ;  and  they  hated  me, 
ridiculed  me,  caricatured  me.  Now  that  1 
give  them  death  in  its  frightfulest  forms  they 
are  devoted  to  me.  If  you  doubt  me,  ask 
those  who  for  years  have  begged  our  tax- 
payers in  vain  for  a  few  paltry  thousands  to 
spend  on  life ;  on  the  bodies  and  minds  of 
the  nation's  children,  on  the  beauty  and 
healthfulness  of  its  cities,  on  the  honor  and 
comfort  of  its  worn-out  workers.  They  re- 
fused, and  because  they  refused  death  is  let 
loose  on  them." 

It  rather  seems,  from  this  extract,  as  if 
Shaw  was  getting  in  a  few  licks  on  humanity 
in  general  as  well  as  Wilhelm  in  particular, 
and,  on  the  whole,  humanity  seems  to  come 
off  the  worse  for  it. 

Another  and  older  specimen  of  one  of 
Shaw's  dramatic  audacities,  "Getting  Mar- 
ried." is  being  played  at  the  Criterion  The- 
atre by  a  cast  that  makes  us  envious  out  here. 
"Getting  Married"  is  fairly  crammed  with  the 
usual  audacities,  fallacies,  and  specious  rea- 
soning gravely  employed  by  the  witty  Irish- 
man for  his  own  delight  and  his  reader's  un- 
doing. Uninteresting  or  prosaically  inclined 
players  should  never  tackle  a  Shaw  play,  be- 
cause they  do  not  grasp  at  a  fitting  repre- 
sentation of  his  impish  humor.  Even  such  a 
tried  and  tested  actor  as  William  Faversham 
evidently  could  not  quite  compass  a  due  rep- 
resentation of  the  various  angles  of  the 
Bishop's  character,  but  to  read  of  a  group 
composed  of  such  actors  as  Faversham, 
Charles  Cherry,  Lumsden  Hare,  George  Fitz- 
gerald, and  Edwin  Cushman,  while  Hen- 
rietta Crosman  and  Hilda  Spong,  whom 
we  so  recently  saw  with  Henry  Miller 
in  "The  Great  Divide,"  shone  in  the  two 
leading  female  roles  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel 
envious.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  remark  how  cautiously  they  are 
"pussy-footing"  in  Eastern  theatres.  The 
managers  are  afraid  of  new  plays.  It  is  a 
time  of  transition.  They  are  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  public  has  made  up  its  mind  yet 
whether  it  wants  its  drama  spoken  or  pic- 
tured, and  while  they  are  waiting  they  are 
not  going  to  venture  big  money  on  uncer- 
tainties. Getting  married  is  a  favorite  pur- 
suit of  average  humanity,  and  a  Shaw  play 
on  such  a  theme  is  pretty  sure  to  attract 
popular  notice.  Shaw  pretends — it  is  always 
safe  not  to  take  him  too  seriously — to  en- 
lighten the  spectators  in  regard  to  the  various 
complications  which  beset  mating  humanity, 
and,  although  he  is  too  adroit  to  shock  the 
public  by  actually  matching  the  frankness  of 
his  famous  preface  by  more  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  play  itself,  he  does  go  so  far  as  to 
lift  a  few  veils.  The  series  of  couples  whose 
various  matrimonial  entanglements  are  re- 
vealed are,  some  of  them,  highly  unconven- 
tional; they  are  nearly  all  of  them  eager  to 
be  unmarried  or  remarried  save  one — Shaw's 
favorite  woman  type — who  calmly  decrees 
that  marriage  is  a  failure,  and  turns  it  and 
her  romantic  old  general  down.  Others  in 
the  play  are  eager  to  try  new  partners,  and 
the  spectator  will  be  apt  to  recall  the  recom- 
mendation in  the  preface  that  "the  sensible 
thing  to  do  is  to  grant  divorce  whenever  it  is 
desired,  without  asking  why."  Nobody  quite 
knows  just  how  much  or  how  little  Shaw 
means  in  such  assertions,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  "Getting  Married"  from  being  suf- 
ficiently lively  entertainment  to  warrant  the 
theatre  management  from  dispensing  with  the 
expense   of   a  brand-new   play. 


NEW  PLAY  FOR  LAURETTE  TAYLOR. 


During  this  season  of  financial  caution  in 
theatreland,  while  certain  subdued  lights  of 
the  stage  are  either  taking  to  the  photo- 
drama,  appearing  in  revivals,  or  wintering  in 
their  summer  homes,  there  are  a  few  who  are 
having  the  satisfaction  of  shining  in  new 
plays  and  new  roles.  One  of  these  is  Laurette 
Taylor,    so   long   identified  with   "Peg   o'   My 
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Heart,"  and  now  safely  escaped  into  the  ex- 
hilaration of  a  new  role.  This  popular  stage 
charmer,  although  we  never  saw  her  here  in 
"Peg  o'  My  Heart,"  had  a  short  starring  sea- 
son at  the  Alcazar,  and  I  remember  seeing  her 
through  one  act  of  a  play  called  "Seven  Sis- 
ters." I  remember  that  I  was  there  for  en- 
tertainment and  not  for  business,  and  one  act 
of  the  piece  was  as  much  as  I  could  stand. 
At  the  first  entr'acte  I  rose  and  fled,  thus  un- 
timely curtailing  an  acquaintance  with  Lau- 
rette Taylor's  claims  to  serious  attention  as 
an  actress.  Not  so""very  long  after  that  she 
had  made  her  "Peg  o'  My  Heart"  hit,  and  the 
joke  was  on  me.  Yet  so  terribly  trying  are 
unprofitable  moments  in  the  theatre  that  I 
have  never  regretted  having  forfeited  the  re- 
maining acts  of  "Seven  Sisters,"  which,  by 
the  way,  was  a  great  popular  success. 

The  sapient  Laurette  is  ahead  of  older  and 
better  stars  it  seems  in  respect  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  play-writing  husband,  for  J.  Hartley 
Manners  has  again  written  a  play  in  which  his 
accomplished  wife  plays  the  leading  role. 
This  time,  oddly  enough,  the  actress,  in  "The 
Harp  of  Life,"  plays  the  mother  of  a  nineteen- 
year-old  youth.  However,  as  it  is  made  plain 
that  she  is  one  of  those  numerous  ladies  who 
married   at  the   age   of  sixteen  and  had  her 
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first  child  a  year  later,  she  is  quite  a  young- 
ish mother  of  not  more  than  thirty-six.  The 
play  may  be  classed  with  the  Cosmo  Hamilton 
style  of  drama,  for  Mr.  Manners  has  a  thesis 
and  luxuriates  in  lengthy  disquisitions  of 
which  the  burden  is  the  duties  of  parents  to 
their  children  concerning  the  hidden  truths  of 

!  life.  Sylvia,  the  mother,  has  fulfilled  hers,  it 
seems,  but  the  father  has  evaded  his,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  the  nineteen-year-older  is 
snapped  up  by  the  first  adventuress  who 
cultivates  his  acquaintance. 

This  is  certainly  quite  a  departure  both  for 

\  Mr.  Manners  and  Laurette  Taylor,  for  there 
are    complaints   coming   from   the    Globe   The- 

>  atre  that  there  is  too  much  "juvenile  ethics," 
too  much  hollow  philosophy,  and  too  much 
sex   hygiene    in    the   play,    and   the   friends    of 

i  the  talented  couple  are  shaking  their  heads, 
for,   in  spite   of  the   charm  bestowed  by  Miss 

j  Taylor  on  the  character  of  the  mother,  they 
convict  the  author  of  error  in  removing  his 
wife  from  the  realm  of  comedy. 


"MISS  SPRINGTIME." 

New  York  commentators  of  things  the- 
atrical are  threatened  with  superlatives  over 
the  merits  of  "Miss  Springtime,"  a  musical 
comedy  which,  they  say,  is  really  comedy, 
instead  of  the  usual  farcical  hash.  The  piece, 
the  score  of  which  is  by  the  Hungarian  com- 
poser, Emmerich  Kaiman,  composer  also  of 
"Sari,"'  is  a  felicitous  blend  of  old-school 
operetta  and  modern  musical  comedy,  and  a 
whole  raft  of  American  experts  have  com- 
bined to  lend  it  American  humor,  American 
lyrics,  and  appropriate  settings.  To  com- 
mend a  piece  .that  is  possessed  of  good  music, 
genuine  wit  and  humor,  mirth  and  merriment, 
devoid  of  vulgar  suggestion,  and  even  an 
approximation  to  dramatic  interest,  has  been 
a  real  pleasure  to  the  bored  New  York  re- 
viewers of  superficial  Broadway  shows.  They 
joy  in  its  good  humor  and  jollity,  which 
have  been  duly  Americanized,  and  are  greatly 
taken  with  the  new  Hungarian  prima  donna, 
Sari  Petrass,  who,  after  winning  prestige  in 
Berlin  and  Vienna  and  successfully  storming 
London,  has  conquered  the  New  Yorkers. 
They  find  the  European  artist  much  superior 
to  her  American  sisters  in  the  artistic  deli- 
cacy of  her  method  and  the  charm  of  her  gen- 
eral acting,  and  as  she  is  also  lovely  in  per- 
son she  will  no  doubt  enjoy  a  vogue  similar 
to  that  of  Mizzi   Hajos. 

George  McFarlane's  numerous  appreciators 
were  glad  to  see  this  sterling  baritone,  who  is 
not  versatile  enough  to  be  always  easily 
placed,  in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  comic 
operetta,  and  Charles  Meakin,  another  mu- 
sical-comedy light  known  to  us,  appeared  in  a 
role  of  sentiment,  while  John  E.  Hazzard  is 
fairly  showered  with  encomiums  for  the 
quality  and  jollity  of  his  humor. 

No  doubt  we  will  see  the  piece  is  due  time. 
San  Franciscans  are  enthusiastic  patrons  of 
musical  comedy,  whether  or  not  it  is  of  su- 
perior quality.  But  the  question  is,  will  we 
see  and  hear  the  charming  Sari  Petrass?  In 
the  matter  of  importing  stage  notables  they 
still  treat  us  very  shabbily  out  here,  and  1 
suppose  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
Eastern  circuits  so  greatly  out-populate  our 
own. 


NEW  WINE  IN  AN  OLD  BOTTLE. 


Who  remembers  Francois  CoppeVs  "Le 
Coupable"  ?  Scarcely  any  one,  no  doubt.  It 
is  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  unread.  It  is 
deliberate,  old-fashioned,  prolix,  rather  dull. 
In  fact  it  is  entirely  out  of  our  time,  and  no- 
body in  America  reads  it  now  except  for  prac- 
tice in  French.  Yet  out  of  this  moss-grown 
French   novel   Ruth   Helen   Davis,    assisted  by 
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Charles  Klein,  during  the  year  preceding  his 
death  beneath  the  icy  waves  of  the  Atlantic, 
constructed  a  highly  dramatic  play  under  the 
title  of  "The  Guilty  Man.'"  (I  think  "The 
Guilty  One"  would  have  been  better,  since 
the  adapters  changed  the  sex  of  the  prisoner 
before  the  bar.)  Ruth  Helen  Davis  evidently 
recognized  what  a  vital  bearing  the  leading 
idea  in  CoppeVs  old-fashioned  novel  would 
have  on  modern  lines  of  thought,  and,  indeed, 
there  was  some  idea — subsequently  relin- 
quished— of  using  the  play  as  an  instrument 
for  social  propaganda.  The  sociological  idea 
turns  on  the  culpability  of  the  father  whose 
evasion  of  his  responsibilities  by  his  deser- 
tion of  his  girl  mistress  during  his  early 
youth  led  to  unforeseen  consequences  in  later 
years.  For  the  nameless  child  of  whose  ex- 
istence the  father  was  ignorant  became  the 
criminal  that  was  to  appear  before  him  in  a 
court  of  law  in  later  years.  The  dramatic 
idea  is  thrillingly  developed  in  a  court  scene 
in  which  the  prosecuting  attorney  makes  the 
painful  discovery  that  the  dancing  girl  who 
is  being  tried  for  murder  is  his  daughter ; 
this,  however,  being  a  deviation  from  the 
original  plot,  for  in  "Le  Coupable"  the  Neme- 
sis that  confronted  the  renegade  father  during 
his  later  years  of  honor  and  dignity  took  the 
shape  of  a  son. 

A  certain  dignity  and  formality  in  the  piece, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  court  scene,  ac- 
corded with  its  Gallic  origin,  a  statement  of 
which  did  not  figure  with  sufficient  promi- 
nence in  the  programme.  But  whether  or  not 
the  New  York  audiences  kept  it  in  mind,  it 
was  well  to  remind  them — as  Miss  Davis,  the 
adapter,  did  later — that  it  was  to  Francois 
Coppee  primarily  that  those  movings  of  sensi- 
bility in  their  breasts  were  due  when  the 
scene  in  the  court  of  justice  took  place  and 
the  appalling  discovery  was  made  by  the 
father. 

Miss  Davis,  responding  to  calls  for  the  au- 
thor, appeared  at  the  end  of  the  play  with  a 
speech  of  thanks,  and  in  the  New  Yorkish 
precincts  of  the  Astor  Theatre  evoked,  for  a 
moment,  the  dignified  shade  of  the  French  hu- 
manitarian when  she  rendered  to  Coppee  the 
honor  due  to  his  conception. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Return  of  "  It  Pays  to  Advertise." 
Cohan   and    Harris    count   "It    Pays   to   Ad- 
vertise" as  one  of  their  successes.     The  play 
proves  its  title. 

There  are  thousands  of  rich  old  conserva- 
tives like  Cyrus  Martin,  the  head  of  the  Soap 
Trust  in  the  play,  who  need  a  few  practical 
illustrations  of  the  fact  that  "It  Pays  to  Ad- 
vertise." The  play  is  a  laughable  combina- 
tion of  circumstances.  Cyrus  Martin  quar- 
rels with  his  son,  and  the  latter  goes  into 
business  in  the  new  way,  determined  to  suc- 
ceed through  advertising.  He  scores  a  suc- 
cess, and  his  skeptical  father  is,  in  the  end, 
glad  to  buy  into  the  new  firm.  "It  Pays  to 
Advertise"  is  to  be  the  attraction  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  for  two  weeks,  commencing 
with  Monday  (Christmas  Day)  matinee. 


Fourth  Week  of  "Fair  and  Warmer." 
"Fair  and  Warmer"  at  the  Cort  Theatre, 
where  it  enters  upon  its  fourth  big  week 
next  Sunday  evening,  continues  to  be  a  great 
laughing  hit.  Many  orders  for  seats  have 
been  received  from  distant  cities.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  Wednesday  and  Saturdaj 
matinees,  a  special  matinee  will  be  given 
Christmas  Day  at  a  specially  arranged  scale 
of   prices. 

"Fair  and  Warmer"  is  indisputably  the  bril- 
liant Avery  Hopwood  at  his  best.  His 
"Seven  Days"  and  "Nobody's  Widow"  had  run 
the  standard  of  American  farces  to  the  top — 
in  fact,  it  was  the  first  of  those  which  dis- 
placed the  foreign  farce  from  its  post  of 
honor. 

In  the  cast  are  Lotus  Robb,  Henry  Stock- 
bridge,  Betty  Ross  Clarke,  Raymond  Walburn, 
and  others.  

The  Holiday  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  will  present  a  new  holiday 
bill   next   Sunday  matinee. 

Nellie  V.  Nichols,  whose  specialty  is  the 
delineation  of  character  bits  both  in  song  and 
story  will  introduce  an  entirely  new  act. 

A  character  study  called  "Mutterzolb  and 
Son"  will  be  presented  by  Phil  White 
and  company,  under  the  title  of  "Lots  and 
Lots  of  It."  D.  D.  Aaronson  and  W.  D.  Colby 
put  the  story  into  dramatic  form,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  efforts  has  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory. 

Fink's  Mules  not  only  accomplish  a  series 
of  unusual  feats,  but  do  them  willingly.  Mr. 
Fink  has  also  some  cleverly  trained  dogs  and 
ponies. 

Rena  Parker,  an  American  girl  who  until 
the  war  broke  out  was  a  popular  singing 
comedienne  abroad,  will  sing  a  number  of 
songs  in  appropriate  costumes  in  a  manner 
essentially  her  own. 

Eddie    Leonard    and    his    company    in    "The 


Minstrel's  Return,"  and  Homer  B.  Mason  and 
Marguerite  Keeler  in  Porter  Emerson 
Browne's  comedietta,  "Married,"  will  be  the 
only  holdovers  on  this  Christmas  bill. 

A  special  feature  of  the  coming  show  will 
be  Anna  Chandler,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful singing  comediennes  in  vaudeville.  Miss 
Chandler  will  present  a  repertory  of  new 
songs  which  are  exclusively  her  own  property. 

Another  headline  act  of  celebrity  is  "The 
Volunteers."  It  is  a  singing  novelty  by 
George  Botsford,  a  well-known  composer, 
which  introduces  Billy  Cripps,  Al  Raugh,  Je- 
rome Daley,  and  Fred  Lyon,  all  of  whom  are 
excellent    vocalists. 


The  Diaghileff  Ballet  Russe. 

San  Francisco  is  to  see  the  original  Diaghi- 
leff Ballet  Russe  in  all  its  glory,  through  the 
enterprise  of  Will  L.  Greenbaum  and  the 
directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
of   New   York. 

The  entire  organization,  including  Nijinsky, 
Bolm,  Gavrilow,  Frohman,  Lapokowa,  Re- 
valles,  Spezizewa,  and  forty  others,  and  the 
famous  Ballet  Russe  Orchestra  of  sixty  artists, 
under  the  baton  of  M.  Pierre  Monteux  and 
two  assistant  directors,  will  arrive  here  by 
special  train  next  Sunday,  and  on  Tuesday 
night,  January  2d,  will  open  an  engagement 
at  the  Valencia  Theatre  which  is  limited  to 
five  nights  and  a  Saturday  afternoon. 

On  Tuesday  night  four  complete  ballets  will 
be  given — "Les  Sylphides,"  "Scheherazade," 
"Prince  Igor,"  and  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry 
Pranks" — each  of  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter; Wednesday  night,  "Sadko,"  a  ballet  of 
the  underseas,  "Cleopatre,"  "L'Apres  Midi 
d'une  Faune,"  and  "Carnaval"  will  be  the 
bill ;  Thursday  night  will  witness  repetitions 
of  "Scherherazade"  and  "Till  Eulenspiegel," 
and  productions  of  "The  Spectre  of  the  Rose" 
and  "Thamar,"  the  last-named  a  tragic  work 
of  great  beauty.  Friday  and  Saturday  nights 
and  the  Saturday  matinee  will  witness  bills 
made  up   from  the  best  in  the   repertory. 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s,  corner  Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets, 
San  Francisco,  where  mail  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  and  where 
complete   details   may   be    obtained. 

The  complete  Ballet  Russe  will  be  seen  in 
two  programmes  in  Oakland,  at  the  Audi- 
torium Opera  House,  on  the  evenings  of  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  January  9th  and  10th. 
Ine  same  scale  of  prices  as  in  San  Francisco 
will  be  maintained  and  the  programmes  will 
be   given   exactly   as  in   this   city. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pant  ages  Theatre. 

"Mr.  Inquisitive,"  the  headline  attraction 
for  the  coming  week,  starting  tomorrow — 
Sunday — at  the  Pantages  Theatre,  is  a  de- 
lightful little  conceit  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
densed musical  comedy,  featuring  the  come- 
dian, Earl  Cavanaugh,  and  containing  a  bevy 
of  pretty  chorus  girls. 

Burke  and  Broderick  are  an  exceptionally 
clever  team,  with  an  elaborate  assortment  of 
novelty  costumes  that  will,  it  is  claimed,  ex- 
cite the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  ladies. 

Joe,  Myra,  and  Buster  Keaton  are  rightly 
advertised  as  "Fun's  Funniest  Family."  They 
are  well-known  headliners. 

Rucker  and  Winnifred  will  be  remembered 
from  their  last  visit  of  the  Pantages  circuit. 
They  are  still  offering  their  original  imper- 
sonations. 

Other  good  numbers  on  the  bill  will  be  the 
Silbon  Sisters,  Georgie  Chartres,  Senator 
Francis  Murphy,  and  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  thrilling  serial,  "The  Lass  o'  the  Lumber- 
lands."  

"Experience"  Coming  to  the  Cort. 

The  management  of  the  Cort  Theatre  an- 
nounces that  they  have  completed  arrange- 
ments with  William  Elliott,  F.  Ray  Comstock, 
and  Morris  Gest  for  the  first  production  in 
San  Francisco  of  George  V.  Hobart's  modern 
morality  comedy-drama,  "Experience."  The 
engagement  begins  Monday  night,  January 
8th,  at  the  Cort  Theatre  and  will  be  for  two 
weeks.  There  will  be  bargain  matinees  on 
Wednesday,  special  price  matinees  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  the  usual  performance  each 
evening. 

"Experience"  tells  in  ten  vivid  and  realistic 
scenes  the  love  story  of  Youth — the  average 
young  man  of  today — and  the  temptations  he 
meets  when  he  leaves  his  home  and  goes  out 
into  the  big  world  to  seek  fame  and  for- 
tune. 

"Experience"  has  enjoyed  phenomenal  runs 
of  nine  months  in  New  York,  five  months  in 
Boston,  seven  months  in  Chicago,  and  five 
months  in  Philadelphia.  In  these  cities  the 
attendance  broke  all  records.  Wherever  the 
play  has  been  presented  it  has  received  the 
very  emphatic  endorsement  of  clergy  repre- 
senting   all    denominations. 


Julia  Culp  to  Appear  in  January. 

Manager  Greenbaum's  first  concert  offering 

for    1917    will   be   the    Dutch    mezzo-soprano, 

Mme.    Julia    Culp.      This   season    Mme.    Culp 

promises   a    number    of    French    and    English 
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works,  in  addition  to  her  usual  repertory  of 
the  masterworks  of  Schumann,  Schubert, 
Strauss,  Wolf,  Franz,  Corenelius,  and  others. 
As  usual  Conrad  v  Bos  will  be  the  assisting 
artist.  The  first  Julia  Culp  concert  is  an- 
nounced for  Sunday  afternoon,  January   14th. 


Yvette  Guilbert,  the  French  artiste, 
will  make  her  first  visit  to  the  West  next 
month.  She  is  as  unique  in  her  way  as  is 
Sara  Bernhardt  or  Eleanor  Duse. 


SPECIAL  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S 
CHRISTMAS  CONCERT 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ALFRED  HERTZ,  Conductor 

CORT   THEATRE 

THURSDAY,  DEC.  28,  at  3:00  Sharp 

PROGRAMME 

Overture,  "Fra  Diavolo,"  Auber;  Largo  and 
Finale,  G  Major  Symphony,  Haydn;  Dream 
Pantomime,  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  Humper- 
dinck;  Turkish  March,  Beethoven;  "Mario- 
nettes," Glazounow;  "Invitation  to  the  Dance," 
Weber-Weingartner;  "Nutcracker"  Suite, 
Tschaikowsky;  Valse  Lente  and  Pizzicati,  De- 
libes;    "Molly   on    the   Shore,"    Grainger. 

Prices,  25c,  SOc,  75c,  $1.  Tickets  at  Sher- 
man,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Next— Sun.,  Dec.  31,  WAGNER  PRO- 
GRAMME. 
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RPHFNM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

I"  llL,v  m  Bdweoi  Stockton  and  Po»eU 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day   . 

A  GREAT  NEW  HOLIDAY  BILL 

NELLIE  V.  NICHOLS,  "Will  Some  One 
Name  My  Nationality?";  "LOTS  AND  LOTS 
OF  IT,"  a  Comedy  by  D.  L.  Aronson  and 
W.  E.  Colby,  with  Phil  White  and  Company; 
FINK'S  MULES,  Vaudeville's  Equine  Joy 
Fest;  RENA  PARKER,  Singing  Comedienne; 
EDDIE  LEONARD  and  Company  in  "The 
Minstrel's  Return";  HOMER  B.  MASON  and 
MARGUERITE  KEELER,  Presenting  the  One- 
Act  Play,  "Married";  ANNA  CHANDLER, 
"The  Debutante,"  in  a  Study  of  Song;  THE 
VOLUNTEERS,  a  Singing  Novelty,  with 
Billy  Cripps,  Al  Raugh,  Jerome  Daly,  and 
Fred    Lyon. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  SOc,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,  50c.     Phone— DOUGLAS  70. 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE  Tfc&S? 

^^Geary  and  Mason  Sto.      Phone  Franklin  150 

Beg.    with    Matinee    Christmas    Day,    Dec.     25 

Ma  tin  ces   Wed  n  esday   and   Satu  rday 

Cohan  and  Harris'  Famous   Comedy  Hit 

IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE" 

Remembered    as    one    of    the    decided    successes 
of    last    season 
Complete    Production — Splendid    Cast 
Evenings  and   Sat.  and  holiday  mats.,  25c  to 
$1.50.      "Pop"   Wed.  mats.,  25c  to  $1. 
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CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Fourth    Big    Week    Starts    Sun.    Eve.,    Dec.    24 

Special  Matinee  Xntas  Day 

Selwyn  &   Co.'s   Sunburst  of  Laughter 

"Fair  and  Warmer" 

Fun    at    Fever    Heat! 


Nights,    Sat.    mats.,    Xmas    mat.,    25c    to    $1.50 
BEST  SEATS  $1.00  AT  WED.   MATS. 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 
Opposite  Mason 


"MR.    INQUISITIVE" 

A    Bevy    of    Broadway    Beauties    in    a    Movie 

Musical  Comedy 

RUCKER  and  WINIFRED;  BURKE  and 
BRODERICK;  SENATOR  FRANCIS  MUR- 
PHY; SILBON  SISTERS;  GEORGIE  CHAR- 
TRES; "LASS  O'  THE  LUMliERLANDS," 
Chapter  8. 

Extra   Added   Atraction 

THE  THREE  KEATONS 

Fun's    Funniest    Family 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  23.  1916. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

An  Eastern  girl  graduate  of  the  kind  that 
one  suspects  of  a  lurking  intention  to  remain 
>insie  has  written  a  spirited  protest  against 
what  she  calls  the  statistical  espionage  to 
which  her  class  or  caste  is  being  subjected. 
She  says  it  is  impertinent,  embarrassing,  and 
exasperating.  It  began  some  years  ago  with 
the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  holy  inquisition 
intended  to  detect  and  punish  the  crime  of 
celibacy.  It  cast  its  net  over  the  population 
at  large.  It  arraigned  its  victims  in  the  pub- 
lic press  and  sternly  demanded  proof  either 
of  accomplishment  or  of  good  intention. 
There  were  no  exemptions,  no  immunities, 
and  no  reticences.  After  a  time  the  first 
fury  of  the  attack  passed  by.  Bachelors  re- 
mained untaxed,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  tacit 
agreement  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  flag  of 
the  free  waved  even  over  them. 

But  now,  and  quite  suddenly,  comes  an  out- 
break of  statistics  about  the  girl  graduates. 
Tabulated  statements  make  their  appearance 
in  the  newspapers,  and  they  have  a  pre- 
cision and  a  scope  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
board  of  actuaries.  They  show  the  total  num- 
ber of  giri  graduates,  they  tell  us  how  many 
of  them  get  married,  and  they  calculate  the 
average  number  of  their  babies  to  nine  places 
of  decimals.  How  do  they  get  this  informa- 
tion ?  asks  the  writer  of  the  protest.  Why  do 
they  get  it  ?  Who  are  they,  anyway  ?  And 
why  must  we  be  thus  dragged  into  the  piti- 
less  light   of   publicity?      It   seems   indelicate. 

But  the  statistics  are  not  the  worst  of  it. 
The  editorial  writer  seizes  upon  them  like  a 
vulture  upon  a  piece  of  carrion.  He  writes 
exordiums,  persuasions,  and  lamentations. 
With  a  voice  choked  with  ill-suppressed  sobs 
he  implores  the  girl  graduate  to  consider  the 
future  of  the  nation — imagine  a  girl  graduate 
considering  the  future  of  the  nation.  He  begs 
of  her  to  transmit  to  generations  yet  unborn 
the  brilliance  of  intelligence,  the  clarity  of 
wisdom,  the  sparkling  wit,  the  spontaeous 
humor,  the  scintillating  glow  of  genius  that 
we  always  associate  with  girl  graduates,  espe- 
cially on  Commencement  Day.  He  points 
out  to  her  the  heavenward  path  of  duty  and 
urges  her  toward  its  ascent.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  duty,  stern,  unbending  duty,  was 
the  guiding  star  of  the  editorial  writer,  the 
shining  beacon  that  leads  him  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  One  can  almost  imagine  him 
bending  over  his  table,  bedewing  his  copy 
paper  with  his  tears,  wrestling  in  journalistic 
prayer,  so  to  speak,  with  the  recalcitrant, 
hoping  almost  against  hope  for  a  benediction 
upon  posterity.     Yes,  one  can. 

But  why  don't  they  let  us  alone  ?  asks  the 
writer  of  the  protest.  Why  may  we  not  do 
as  we  please  ?  Every  one  else  does.  Why 
must  it  ever  be  the  woman's  lot  to  be  singled 
out  for  some  high  career  of  duty  that  is 
rather  more  like  a  penitentiary  sentence  than 
anything  else  on  earth  ?  A  thousand  years 
ago  they  were  corralling  us  into  celibacy. 
Xow  they  are  corralling  us  into  matrimony. 
There  is  always  a  corral  of  some  kind.  Why 
don't  they  corral  the  men  sometimes  and  per- 
suade them  into  the  performance  of  some 
voluntary  and  unpleasant  duty  that  will  keep 
them  busy  for  fourteen  hours  a  day  and  for' 
the  rest  of  their  natural  lives? 

Are  we  actually  face  to  face  with  some 
eternal  divine  and  undisputable  axiom,  asks 
this  vigorous  scribe,  when  we  are  told  that 
woman's  place  is  in  the  home?  Who  made  it 
so  ?  Why  should  it  be  woman's  place  if  she 
happens  to  prefer  some  other  place?  Sup- 
pose she  would  rather  live  alone  in  a  hall 
bedroom  ?  Why  should  she  necessarily  prefer 
babies  to  books,  especially  after  she  has  spent 
several  of  the  most  impressionable  years  of 
her  life  in  the  pursuit  of  literature  and  learn- 
ing, and  under  constant  professorial  assurance 
that  these  are  actually  the  best  things  in  life, 
and  its  crown  ?  "Did  you  actually  believe 
that  women  would  look  upon  the  university 
as  a  sort  of  training  school  for  matrimony? 
If  so.  then  you  are  more  stupid  than  we  sup- 
posed. If  you  believe  that  the  housewife  is 
the  highest  type  of  feminine  evolution  you 
sb  ould  have  been  careful  to  allow  us  no 
glimpse  of  the  'more  excellent  way."  " 

The  writer  of  the  protest  is  particularly  se- 
vere on  what  we  may  call  the  appeal  to  natu- 
ral law.  Law,  she  tells  us,  is  no  more  than 
our  observation  of  the  sequence  of  events. 
^  e  establish  a  human  habit  and  then  we 
call  it  a  law  of  God,  especially  if  it  happens 
to  make  us  comfortable.  But  I  am  not  aware, 
she  says,  of  any  divine  command  by  which 
I  must  fill  ray  days,  and  all  my  days,  with  a 
thousand  nagging  and  hateful  details  con- 
nected with  servants,  tradesmen,  babies,  re- 
irs.  household  supplies,  plumbers,  and  hus- 
bands. Why  should  I  not  imitate  man  in  this 
respect?  Why  should  I  not  work  as  hard  as 
may  be  requisite  to  supply  myself  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  then  occupy  my  leisure 
accoi  ling  to  my  inclination  ?  The  fact  that 
one  aas  a  natural  function  does  not  make  it 
■  ■  c  ity  that  such  a  function  shall  be  exer- 
Men  seem  to  have  a  natural  function 

•-  ving  to  their  wives,  but  it  does  not  follow 
•;hav   it  must   be   exercised.      And   as    for   the 

:iure  of  the  race  we  need  not  trouble  much 


about  that.  So  long  as  men  see  fit  to  kill  each 
other  by  the  million  they  need  not  point  de- 
nunciatory fingers  at  a  few  college  women 
and  brand  them  with  the  appalling  fact  that 
they  are  only  having  ninety-seven  one-hun- 
dreaths  of  a  baby  apiece.  But  in  any  case, 
says  this  vigorous  young  scribe,  we  object  to 
be  talked  about  thus  philoprogenivitively  in 
the  newspapers.  We  object  to  the  compila- 
tion of  population  statistics  intended  to  per- 
suade us  or  reproach  us  into  "duty."  We  ob- 
ject to  be  classified,  and  tabulated,  and  sched- 
uled, and  cross-indexed,  and  analyzed,  and 
segregated.     Let  us  alone. 


About    800,000    Testaments    have    thus    far 
been    distributed    among    soldiers    in    Europe, 
1  out    of   the    1,000,000    for   which    it   was   pro- 
posed that  boys  and  girls  of  America  should 
send.      The    Testaments    going    to    the    Euro- 
pean   soldiers   cost   five   cents   a   copy   a   short 
time  since,  but  the  advance  in  paper  has  made 
it  difficult   for   the    Bible   societies   to   furnish 
i  them    at   that   rate.      Of   the    number   already 
55.000   have   gone   to    France,   471,000    to   the 
;  central    empires,   including   Germany,   Austria, 
|  Serbia,   and   the   whole   Balkan   region,   80.000 
I  to  Russia,  where  the  Czarevich  authorized  the 
,  use    of   his   name    on    the    fly   leaf,    somewhat 
more     than     30,000     to     Italy,     and     150,000 
through   the  Young  Men's   Christian  Associa- 
tion, which  gave  them  out  in  all  countries. 


Mrs.  Jorkins — Here's  a  telegram  from  our 
son  stating  that  he  has  been  expelled  from 
college.  Mr.  Jorkins — Perhaps  I  can  pull 
through  now  without  making  an  assignment. 
— Toledo  Blade. 


HEAT  FOR  WINTER 

GAS 


THE  UNIVERSAL  FUEL 

No  shortage  in  weight  or 
volume.  No  delay  in 
deliver}-.  Xo  fluctuation 
in  price.  Ready  to  use 
on  the  instant. 

Our  house  heating  de- 
partment can  solve  your 
particular  problem, 
through  hot  air,  direct 
or  indirect  radiation, 
radiant  heat,  whatever 
system  may  suit  your 
requirements. 

Ask  us  about  Radiant 
Heat. 

We  have  experts  always 
on  hand  whose  advise  is 
at  your  service  free  of 
charge. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 


U.  S.  Mail  S.  Ss.  SIERRA,  SONOMA,  VENTURA 


SAMOA 
HONOLULU 

LOWEST  RATES  OF  PASSAGE— Apply  to 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  673  Marta  St..  Sal  Fruicnco 
Sailings eray21  days-' Jlln.  9,  w  30;  Feb  20 


Savannah  Restaurant 

246   KEARNY  STREET 

CHOPS,    STEAKS, 
OYSTERS,  TOMALES 

QUICK  SERVICE 

Promp:    Attention    Given    Outside    Orders 

Prices  Moderate 


FOUR 


LINESI     GATEWAYS 


FIRST  IN"  SAFETY 


To  the  East  from 

San  Francisco 


NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL  PASO 


"Sunset  Route"— 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New 
Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Ogden  Route    -^Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


a 


Shasta  Route" — 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


a 


Kl  PaSO  Route    ~"—  Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les,Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma.  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil -Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,   Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and    Otherwise. 

Little  Benny  was  looking  ;it  a  picture  of 
Elijah  going  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 
Pointing  to  the  halo  ahout  the  prophet's  head. 
Benny  exclaimed:  "See,  mamma,  he's  carry- 
ing an  extra  tire." 


Carlyle,  as  every  one  knows,  was  a  gTeat 
smoker.  The  story  is  familiar — it  may  be 
true — that  one  evening  he  and  Tennyson  sat 
in  solemn  silence  smoking  for  hours,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  that  when  the 
visitor  rose  to  go  Carlyle,  as  he  bade  him 
good-night,  said:  "Man,  Alfred,  I  hae  had  a 
graund    nicht;    come    again    soon.'* 


finale     of     the     tragedy.      At     last     it     came; 
eagerly  they  ran  to  the  door  of  the  fatal  cham-  i 
ber,    when   it   was   thrown   open,   and  the   sup-  ! 
posed  defunct  stood  on  the  threshold  grasping 
the  smoking  weapon.     "Heavens,  gentlemen,"  | 
exclaimed   he.   with   a   bland   smile,    "is   it   not 
unfortunate?      I    have   missed    myself." 


A  golf  enthusiast  was  describing  to  his 
friend  the  varied  joys  the  game  afforded  him. 
Finally  he  wound  up  by  saying:  "Do  you 
know,  I'd  rather  play  golf  than  eat!"  "But 
whatever  does  your  wife  say  to  that?"  in- 
quired the  friend.  "Oh,  well,  you  know."  was 
the  answer,  "she's  rather  relieved,  because 
she'd  much  rather  play  bridge  than  cook." 

When  Wagnerism  first  came  in  the  ad- 
herents of  the  old  school,  with  its  lovely 
melodic  phrases  and  forms,  did  not  take 
kindly  to  it.  Rietz  had  been  conducting  a  re- 
hearsal of  the  introduction  to  "Der  Fliegende 
Hollander,"   and,    as   he   laid   down   his  baton, 

■said:  "Really,  this  ends  quite  pleasantly;  I 
fear    some    of    you    have    been    playing    false 

"notes." 

In  Washington  two  women  hired  a  broken- 
down  old  "night-liner"  and  paid  the  Jehu  his 
dollar  for  their  ride  with  the  following  coins: 
A  twenty-five-cent  piece,  three  dimes,  five  five- 
cent  pieces,  and  twenty  coppers.  After  re- 
garding this  miscellany  for  a  moment,  the 
driver  showed  all  his  teeth  in  a  grin,  and 
asked  whimsically:  "Well.  now.  ladies,  how 
long  you-all  been  savin'  up  fer  dis  nice  little 
treat  today?" 


A  husky   German  saloon-keeper  outside  the 
post  boasted  that  he  had  never  lost  a  cent  in 
his  dealings  with   soldiers.      Private  Dempsey, 
a    former   comedian    and    ventriloquist,    heard 
what    the    German    said,    and    so    it    happened 
that   one   day   the   proprietor   of  the   Treat  or 
Travel    called    upon    the    colonel     and    com- 
plained.    "Colonel,"  he  said,   "a   soldier  came 
by   my   saloon   and   bounced   ten   cents  on   the 
counter.      'Gif   me   a   glass   of   beer.'      I    gave  | 
him    the    glass    of   beer,    and    he   turned    to    a  | 
yellow   dog   what   came    mit   him    and   he    say,  j 
'Carlo,   what   do   you   want?'     Carlo   stood  on  I 
his  hind  legs  and  said:     "I  want  a  ham  sand- 
wich.'     I   looked   at  the  dog   and   I   looked   at  j 
the  soldier,   and   I   say:      'Does  that   dog  talk  ' 
like    that    all    the    time  ?'      The    soldier    said  \ 
noddings,  but  the  dog  said:     'Sure.  I  can  talk- 
better    than    that    old    phonograph    you    got 
there.'     I  gave  him  the  sandwich  ;  then  I  said 
to  the  soldier,  'What  you  took  for  that  dog?' 
He  said,  'I  don't  want  to  sold  that  dog.'     Then 
I   said,   'He   help   my  business  here.      I'll  give 
you  $50  for  the  dog."     The  soldier  whispered. 
'Give  it  to  me.'     And  after  he  put  the  money 
in  his  pocket  he  said  to   Carlo,   'You're  sold. 
I    hated    to    do    it,    but    I    need    the    money." 
Carlo  looked  up  at  the  soldier  and  said,  'Ben, 
if  you  sold  me  to  that  old  Dutchman  I'll  never 
talk   again.'     And,   colonel,   the  dog  didn't." 


An  Irish  sergeant  appeared  one  day  in  his 
camp  with  a  pair  of  Turkish  boots.  His  en- 
tire company,  in  great  admiration,  asked  how- 
he  got  them.  "I  killed  a  Turk  and  took 
them,"  he  explained.  Next  day  a  little  Wex- 
ford Irishman  was  missing.  He  was  gone 
three  days  and  came  back  all  beaten  up.  He 
was  asked  to  explain  his  desertion.  "I  wint 
out  to  get  a  pair  of  Turkish  boots,"  he  said. 
"but  it  took  me  three  days  because  I  had  to 
kill  twinty-four  Turks  before  I  found  a  pair 
of   boots    that    fit   me." 


A  man  who  kept  a  road-house  in  Rhode 
Island  was  called  upon  to  testify  in  a  suit 
as  to  the  number  of  cubic  yards  that  were 
handled  in  some  filling  work  near  his  place. 
He  showed  very  little  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  his  idea  of  a  cubic  yard  was  so  in- 
definite that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he 
knew  what  the  term  meant.  In  order  to 
make  its  meaning  clear,  the  judge  said : 
"Listen,  witness!  Assume  this  inkstand  to  be 
three  feet  across  the  top  this  way  and  three 
feet  that  way  and  three  feet  in  height,  what 
should  you  call  it?"  "Well,  your  honor,"  said 
the  witness,  without  hesitation,  "I  should  say 
it  was  some  inkstand." 


She  had  been  sitting  in  the  furniture  shop 
for  nearly  two  hours  inspecting  the  stock  ol 
linoleums.  Roll  after  roll  the  perspiring  clerk 
brought  out,  but  still  she  seemed  dissatisfied. 
From  her  dress  he  judged  her  to  be  a  person 
of  wealth  and  thought  it  likely  she  would 
have  a  good  order  to  give.  When  at  last  he 
had  shown  her  the  last  roll  he  paused  in 
despair.  "I'm  sorryr^niadam,"  he  said,  apolo- 
getically, "but  if  you  could  wait  I  could  get 
some  more  pieces  from  the  factory.  Perhaps 
you  would  call  in  again."  The  prospectivt 
customer  gathered  her  belongings  together 
and  rose  from  the  chair.  "Yes,  do,"  she 
said  with  a  gracious  smile,  "and  ask  them  to 
send  you  one  or  two  with  very  small  designs, 
suitable  for  putting  in  the  bottom  of  a  ca 
narv's  cage." 


A  French  landed  proprietor  and  a  colonel  of 
dragoons  had  a  deadly  quarrel ;  blood  only 
could  wash  out  the  insults  that  had  passed 
between  them.  Both  men  were  eccentric  to  a 
degree,  and  they  agreed  that  lots  should  be 
drawn,  and  that  the  loser  should  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  some  retired  spot  and  shoot  himself. 
The  next  morning  the  opponents  and  their 
seconds  met  at  a  small  cafe  outside  the  town. 
Lots  were  duly  drawn,  the  landed  proprietor 
proving  the  winner.  The  colonel  took  his  bad 
fortune  calmly ;  he  wrote  a  few  lines  upon  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  he  handed  to  his  second, 
took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  all,  and  for- 
gave his  more  fortunate  adversary,  as  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman  ought  to  do.  He  then,  accept- 
ing the  loaded  pistol,  moved  steadily  into  an 
adjoining  room  and  closed  the  door.  The 
others  remained  breathlessly  awaiting  the 
detonation  which   was  to  convey  to  them  the 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 

On  the  Sands. 
Some    flimsiest    weh    that    fiction    weaves 
She   read;    he  idly  turned  the   leave?, 
And    so    tt   happened    that    their    bands 
Touched    now    and    then    upon    the    sands. 

Her   shawl    was    fluttered    by   the   breeze, 
And    both    essayed    the    folds    to    seize. 
And    so    it    happened   that    their    hands 
Met   once    again    upon   the   sands. 

She  did  not  mean  it  should  be  so. 
But    he   forgot  to   let  hers  go; 
And    she    forgot    to    claim    her    hand, 
And   thus  they  sat  upon   the  sand. 

The    book    was    closed,    the    shawl    blew    wide, 
And  as  they  sat  there,   side  by  side, 
They  both   agreed  to  fast  lock  hands 
And   walk  together   o'er   life's    sands. 

Some   weeks   passed   by,    and   both    again 
Were    seated    by    the    sighing    main ; 
Alas '.    he    held    another's    bands, 
Another   hers    upon   the  sands. 

— Boston   Globe. 


Scattering  Shots. 

"How    dear    to    my    heart"    are    the    gowns    of    my 

trousseau 

As  trips  to   the   garret    reveal  them   to   view. 

In   them.    I    recapture   "that   first   careless   rapture" 

Of   waist,    eighteen    inches,   and  bust,    thirty-two. 

It's    not    that    they    thrill    me   and   tenderly    fill    me 
With    memory    of    honeymoon    kisses    from    Jim; 

But   sweetly   and   sadly  and  gladly   and  madly 
They  speak  of  the  days  when  I  used  to  be  slim. 
— Hazel   Macfarlane.    in    Life. 


The  Age  of  Genius. 
What   is   the  age  when   Genius   spreads   its  pinions 

And    soars    to    heights    beyond    our    mortal    ken? 
When    rules    the    Muse    her    ultimate    dominions? 

(Muse    of    a    tiny    realm,    make    answer — -when?) 
At    fourteen.    Chatterton    had    gained    attention: 

At    fifteen.    Pope    had    published    more    or    less; 
At   sixteen,    Byron  got   a  deal  of  mention, 

At    seventeen,    John    Dryden    went    to    pres?. 

At   eighteen,    says  tradition,    David  drops  his 

Pebbles    and    sling,    and    smites    the    sacred    lyre; 
At   nineteen,    Bryant    writes    his  Thanatopsis, 

At  twenty,   Shelley  sets  the  world  on   fire. 
At  twenty-one,  come  Horace,   Heine,    Schiller, 

Keats    and    Dumas,    Disraeli   and    Voltaire : 
With   lyric,  drama,    and  romantic   thriller. 

And   prose   and    poetry-   beyond   compare. 

What  boots  it?     Bunyan  made  his  hit  at  fifty, 

And  Dante  did   his  stunt  at  fifty-one; 
Homer  was  sixty  when  he  got  his  nifty 

And    well-known    epic    called    "The    Iliad"    done. 
At   seventy,   De  Morgan  writes   his  fiction. 

At  eighty,    Sara    Bernhardt   still   will   play. 
Thanks,  Gentle  Muse,   for  making  no  restriction — 

We're  going  to   start  our  masterpiece  today! 
— Ted  Robinson,  in  Clez-eland  Plain  Dealer. 
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First  Mortgages 

AND 

Mortgage  Bonds 


Security —  Service — Satisfaction 


Write  for  full  particulars  and  list  of  bank 
references 


BERKELEY  BOND  AND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


T^^ — •—_  ""  •::  i'-"il 

THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  Sansome  Street.  San  Francisno.  Cal, 

Capital $  1,000,000/ 0 

^     Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1,996,224.64 

w     Deposits 56,186.71302 

|  HjhJ 

Issues  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers'  Checks  available 

in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

pa»±5 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

P           Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

OREGON -WASHINGTON 
^LIMITED^ 

from 

PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 

S.   F.   BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


"  I  WILL  NOT  LIVE  IN  DEBT 
ANOTHER  YEAR!" 

If  that's  your  tone,  you  needn't.  Wipe  out 
the  debts  with  a  Morris  Plan  loan.  Then 
deposit  $1  a  week  on  each  $50  without 
embarrassment,  or  giving  any  pledge  except 
your  word  and  that  of  two  who  know  you. 
Ask  for  booklet  "How." 

The    Morris    Plan    Company 
of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  bv  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER 

HOUSE 

118   to    124    First    Street,  corner    Minna, 

San   Francisco 

The  German  Savings  and   Loan  Society 

The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1S6S       Commercial 

526  California  St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Assodaid  Sarinjs  Buki  of  Sin  Frudxa 
The  following  Branches  for  Beceipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only  : 

Mission  Brand),  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets. 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Are. 
Hiight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haujhl  and  Belvtdere. 

Jane  30th,  1916: 

Assets $63,811,228.81 

Deposits 60,727,194.92 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1.000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.0S4 .033.S9 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 222,725.43 

Number  of  Depositors 68,062 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th.  1916.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110  Seventh  Avenue,    New  York   City. 
Branches — London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE,  San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN-  J.   SMITH     -     -     •     Manager 

Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


South  America 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING   THREE 

COMPREHENSIVE  TOURS 

DEPARTURES 

FEBRUARY 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

689  Market Sl (Monadnock  Bldg..),San  Francisco 

Tel.  Kearny  3512 


EVERY  TWO  HOURS 

during  the  day,  a  fast  electric  train 
leaves  San  Francisco.  Key  Route 
Ferry  Depot, 

TO    SACRAMENTO 

Fast  comfortable  service  through  some  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  Central  California. 

Write  for  time  table  and  rate*. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic    Mana«er 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas  2283 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  C 

Merchant    Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French    - 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social  happenings   dur- 
ing ths  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay    of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  engagement  has  been  anounced  of  Mrs. 
Lily  Oelrichs  Martin  and  Duke  Henry  Borwin  of 
Mecklenburg.  Mrs.  Martin  is  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Leonard  Thomas  of  New  York  and  of  the  late  Mr. 
Herman  Oelrichs.  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg 
is  the  son  of  Duke  Paul,  brother  of  the  reigning 
Grand    Duke   of   Mecklenburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Feigenbaum  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Elsie 
Feigenbaum,  to  Mr.  Max  Blumlein.  The  date  for 
the   wedding   has  not   been   fixed. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Catherine  Britton  and 
Prince  Alfred  Zu  Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst  was 
solemnized  last  Thursday  in  Washington.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Britton  of  Washington  and  the  sister  of  Miss 
Margaret  Britton.  Prince  Hohenlohe  is  attached 
to  the  Austro-Hungarian  consulate  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, having  come  here  several  months  ago  from 
Washington.  Upon  iheir  return  from  their  wed- 
ding trip  Prince  Hohenlohe  and  his  bride  will  re- 
side in    San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  Monday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rath- 
bone,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Xewhall  gave  a  lunch- 
eon   Sunday   at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  gave  a  din- 
ner Sunday  evening  at  their  apartments  on  Powell 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Roos  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  a  supper-dance  on  Friday  evening. 

Miss  Lily  O'Connor  was  hostess  at  a  theatre 
party  and  supper-dance  last  Wednesday  evening  in 
compliment  to  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin.  The 
guests  included  Mrs.  George  Rose,  Miss  Ruth 
Zeile,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Ph3']lis  de  Young, 
Miss  Genevieve  Bothin,  Mr.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr. 
Benson  Rose,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Mr.  Heine  von 
Schroeder,  Mr.  William  S.  Tevis,  Jr.,  Mr.  Corbett 
Moody,  Mr.  Yincent  K.  Butler,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Lansing  Tevis. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street  in  honor  of  Miss 
Ethel  Lilley.  Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Aice 
Claire  Smith,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Gertrude 
Hunt,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Alice  Keeler, 
Miss  Amy  Requa,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin, 
Miss  Miriam  Beaver,  and  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hayman  gave  a  dinner-dance 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Julian  Hart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Ehr- 
man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Stettheimer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Walter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Raiss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses 
Heller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacher,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al- 
bert Ehrman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  gave  a 
dinner  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
Eddy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Foster     Dutton,      Mr.      William      Hamilton,      Mr. 

iv Pierre    Schwerin,    Mr.    Frank    Owen,    and 

Mr.    Knox   Maddox. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd  gave  a  theatre 
and  supper  party  last   Thursday  evening. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Peterson  gave  a  luncheon  re- 
cently at  the  Francisca  Club,  her  guests  including' 
Mrs.  Reginald  Knight  Smith,  Mrs.  Fannie  Crocker 
McCreary,  Mrs.  Frank  Morrison,  Mrs.  Stanley 
Stillman,  Mrs.  John  Ward  Mailhard,  Mrs.  Milton 
P.  Jones,   and  Mrs.   William  Cary  Yan  Fleet 

Mr.  A.  Dalton  Harrison  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  at 
the    Bohemian    Club. 

Mrs.  James  Lowe  Hall  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  a  bridge  party  Wednesday  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    Charles  Allen. 

Miss  Seville  Shainwald  gave  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  Tuesday  evening,  complimenting  Miss 
Sophie    Dinkelspiel. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
the  Town  and  Country   Club. 

Mrs.  George  Rose  and  her  son,  Mr.  Benson 
Rose,  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame 
Country    Club. 

M:ss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  luncheon  recently  at 
her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Miss  Augusta 
Bishop. 


Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  and  Miss  Marion  Baker 
gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss 
Ruth   Zeile  and    Mr.    Corbett   Moody. 

Mrs.  Lovell  Langstroth  gave  a  tea  last  Wednes- 
day in  compliment  to  Miss  Margaret  Holmes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter  entertained  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  I.  Walter  and  Mr.  Edgar  Walter  at 
the  Hotel   St.    Francis  on    Monday  evening. 

Miss  Ethel  Lilley  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  in 
compliment  to    Miss  Jean  Boyd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Deering  were  hosts  at 
a  dinner-dance  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Friday 
evening. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  gave  a  dinner  last  Tuesday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Washington    Street 

Colonel  Richmond  P.  Davis,  U.  S.  A. .  and 
Mrs.  Davis  gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening  at  their 
home  at  Fort   Winfield   Scott. 

Mrs.  Otis  Johnson  gave  a  tea  Wednesday  after- 
noon in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harold  Plummer. 

Miss  Anne  Elizabeth  Crowder  gave  a  dance  Sat- 
urday evening  at  the  Claremont  Country  Club. 

Miss  Coralia  Mejia  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Saturday   at  her   home  on    Yallejo    Street. 

Mrs.  Graeme  MacDonald  gave  a  tea  Friday  in 
honor   of   Miss    Evelyn    Yan    Winkle. 

Captain  Morris  E.  Locke  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  a  supper-dance  at  the  Hotel  St- 
Francis  on  Monday  evening. 

Mis;  Mabel  Hathaway  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Gough    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a 
dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame, complimenting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Mac- 
farlane. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Joseph   D.    Grant   gave    a   dinner 
last   Wednesday  evening  at   their  home   on   Broad- 
way- 
Miss    Alice    Owen    gave    an    informal    bridge-tea 
Saturday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  Mill  Yalley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  gave  a  dinner  re- 
cently at  their  home  on  Larkin  Street,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yan- 
derlyn  Stow,  Mrs.  Edgar  Preston,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
bour  Lathrop. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  entertained 
at  tea  last  Sunday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  sister,  Mrs.  J.   Leroy  Nielson. 

Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Tuesday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  compliment 
to  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  Mrs.  Edward  Bai- 
ron.  Mrs.  John  B.  Casserly,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin, 
Mrs.  George  Howard,  Mrs.  Alexander  Isenberg  of 
Honolulu,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace,  Mrs. 
James  Robinson,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs. 
Charles  Fay,  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  Mrs.  William 
Sproule,   and    Mrs.   James  Athearn   Folger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  a  supper-dance  at  the  Cliff 
House  on   Friday   evening. 

Miss  Helen  Jones  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
tea  Thursday  at  her  home  on  Buchanan  Street. 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Monroe  Davis  was  the  honored 
guest  at  a  tea  given  last  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Win- 
field  Scott  Davis,  Mrs.  John  Dempster  McKee, 
and    Mrs.   Kenneth   MacDonald,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  entertained  infor- 
mally at  luncheon  Monday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
cis. Her  guests  included  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum, 
Mrs.  George  A  Newhall,  Mrs.  Mountford  S. 
Wilson.  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Ethel  Hager, 
and  Miss  Lily  O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Wilson  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  her  apartments  on  Clay  Street  in  compliment 
to    Mrs.    Frank   Morrison   of   Redlands. 

Mrs.  Xewton  Booth  Knox  of  London  entertained 
a  few  friends  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Town  and 
Country  Club  last  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Stewart   Edward   White. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  to  New 
York. 

Mrs.  James  Coffin  has  closed  her  home  in  Ross 
and  has  taken  an  apartment  on  Gough  Street  for 
the  winter  months. 

Miss  Amy  Brewer  has  been  spending  several 
days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne  at  their 
home  in   San  Mateo. 

The  Misses  Ethel  and  Helen  Crocker  returned 
Wednesday  to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a 
visit  of  a   few  weeks  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gilman  Norris  and  their 
little  son  have  arrived  from  their  home  in  New 
York,  and  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  Norris'  mother, 
Mrs.    B.    F.    Norris,    at   the  Hotel   Richelieu. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    James    Jenkins    will    close    their 
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home   in   Mill   Yalley   next   week  and  will  pass  the 
late   winter    season    in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Armsby  will  return 
todav  to  their  home  in  Ross  from  a  trip  to  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  have  given  up  their 
house  in  Burlingame  and  have  taken  a  house  on 
Pierce    Street    for    the    winter    months. 

Miss    Marion    Zeile    has    been    spending    several 
days    with    Mrs.    Talbot    Walker    at    her    home    in  I 
Atherton. 

Miss    Florence    Burleson    has    returned    to    her  i 
home  in   Sea   Cliff   from  a  visit  to  New  York  and 
Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Ebright  have  come  from 
their  home  in  Benicia  to  pass  the  holidays  with 
Mrs.  Ebrigbt's  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Brigham, 
at  her  home  on  Yallejo  Street. 

Mrs.    David   Henderson   and   her   daughter.    Miss 
Sarjta    Henderson,    have    returned    to    their    apart-  i 
ments    at    the    Hotel    Richelieu    from    a  brief    visit  j 
to   Paso   Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  and  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Baldwin  left  Friday  for  New  York  for  an 
indefinite  sojourn. 

Miss     Edith     Marshall,     who     was     recently     the 
guest   of  Mrs.    Germaine  Yincent,   has  returned  to  | 
her    home   in    Yersailles,    Kentucky. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C-  Wilson  have  taken  a 
house    in    Mill    Yalley    for    the    winter    season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Moore  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Exeter  from  a  visit  with  Mrs. 
Willis  Polk  at  her  apartments  on  Post  Street. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hammond  has  arrived  from  Texas,   I 
and    is    the   guest    of    her    parents,    Mr.    and    iSn>. 
James  Potter  Langhorne,  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  and 
Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  have  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  a  visit  to  New  York. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Leroy  Nielson,  U.  S.  X.. 
has  joined  Mrs.  Nielson,  who  has  been  the  guest 
of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Nicol,  at  her  home 
on   Van    Ness   Avenue. 

Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  has  gone  to  New 
York  to  pass  the  holidays  with  her  daughter,  Miss 
Gertrude    Clark. 

Mrs.  Edgar  De  Pue  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Correnah  De  Pue,  have  returned  to  their  home 
on  Sacramento  Street  from  a  trip  to  their  ranch, 
Yolo    Orchards. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  -Man  MacDonald  have  closed  their  | 
home    in    San   Rafael    and    have  taken   a    house   on 
Jordan    Avenue. 

Miss  Barbara  Donohoe  is  spending  the  holidays 
with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Dono- 
hoe,   Sr.,   at  their   home  on   Pacific   Avenue. 

Mr.  Edward  Eyre  returned  Monday  from  Bur- 
lingame,   where    be   passed   the    week-end. 

Mrs.  William  Paul  Johnson  and  her  little 
daughter,  Miss  Aileen  Johnson,  have  arrived  from 
Medford,  Oregon,  to  pass  several  months  with 
Mrs.  Johnson's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Doe.  at  their  home  on  Laguna  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Bacon  arrive  today  from 
their  home  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  a  visit 
with  their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graeme  MacDonald. 

Mrs.  George  Moore  has  returned  to  California, 
after  a  visit  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Arthur  Beiss- 
ler,  at  her  home  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Harold  Plummer  is  the  guest  of  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pol- 
hemus,    at    their  home  on    Walnut    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  left  Thursday  for 
a  trip   to   Florida  and    Cuba. 

Mrs.  Egbert  Judson  Benedict  left  Friday  for 
New  York,  where  she  will  pass  the  remainder  of 
the    winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson  are  spending  the 
week-end  with  Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace  at  her 
home  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Broadwav  from  a  visit  to  Nert 
York. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Black  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Hopkins  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Wednesday  from 
Xew    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  have  been 
spending  several  days  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  from 
their   home  at   Pleyto. 

The  Misses  Alice  and  Lucy  Hanchett  have  come 
from  Millwood,  Xew  York,  where  they  have  been 
attending  school,  to  pass  the  holidays  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  at  their  home  on  Wash- 
ington   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Clark  left  last 
Wednesday  for  the  East,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Davis  spent  the  week- 
end at  their  country  home  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward B.  Perrin,  are  spending  the  week-end  in 
Del    Monte. 

Miss  Cecily  Casserly  will  pass  the  Christmas 
holidays  in  Chicago  with  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Michael    Cudahy. 

Mrs.  Edward  Pringle  returned  to  San  Francisco 
a   few  days  ago  from  a  visit  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  left  Monday  night 
for  Boston,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  her 
parents,   General   Charles   Taylor  and  Mrs.   Taylor. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Green  was  a  visitor  to  Los  An- 
geles last  week,  being  a  guest  at  the  Hotel 
Clark. 

Mrs.  A.  Starr  Keeler  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue  from  the  Children's  Hospital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hanna  and  their 
daughters,  Mrs.  Gardner  Bollis  and  Mrs.  Martin 
Ludwig  Erickson,  returned  Monday  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  a  brief  trip  to  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  and  Mrs.  Robin  passed 
the  week-end  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  as  the  guests 
of  Mrs.  de  Guigne's  mother,  Mrs.  William  Dela- 
ware    Nielson. 

Mr.  George  W,  Scott  has  returned  from  Los 
Angeles.     He  was  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Clark. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Stockton  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  arrival  of  a  son  at 
their   home   in   Portland,    Maine. 
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COLLEGE  HALL 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women 
students  of  the  University  of  California,  is 
on  the  corner  of  Hearst  and  La  Loma  Aves. 
Application  for  residence  should  be  made 
to  MRS.  DAVIS, 

Head  of  College  Hall. 
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Dancing  every  evening, 
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Orchestra. 


Excessive  Liquor  Drinking 

Creates  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  nerve  centers  and 
cells  and  responds  readily 
to  the  KEELEY  treatment 
administered  only  at 

The  Keeley  Institute 

2420  Webster  St,  cor.  Pacific  Ave. 

Phone  Fillmore  3963 

SEND  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER 
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'HOLY  NIGHT." 


An  Immortal  Hymn,  Its  Author  and  Its  Composer. 

It  was  Christmas  of  the  year  1818.  On 
the  afternoon  before  Christmas  eve,  the  vicar 
of  Oberndorf,  Joseph  Mohr,  came  to  the 
teacher  of  Arnsdorf,  Franz  Gruber,  bringing 
a  sheet  of  paper  with  him,  saying:  "Friend, 
could  you  set  to  music  this  little  poem  which 
I  have  written  ?  You  understand  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  tonight  we  can  have  it  sung  at  the 
Christmas  mass.  It  is  real  simple  and  child- 
like, but  it  is  well  meant."  Gruber,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  provide  church  music  in  Obern- 
dorf on  holidays,  did  not  need  much  persua- 
sion, and  taking  the  sheet  of  paper  with  the 
little-  poem  on  it,  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  had  struck  off  the 
tune. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  church  at  Obern- 
dorf shone  in  the  brilliant  light  of  many 
candles,  and  was  crowded  with  worshipers. 
The  priest  stood  at  the  altar,  clouds  of  in- 
cense ascended,  and  the  soft  tones  of  the 
organ  resounded.  But  hark !  Suddenly  a 
hymn  arises,  such  as  only  the  angels  in  heaven 
might  sing  to  the  little  Christ-child.  All  hold 
their  breath.  No  one  wishes  to  miss  a  single 
note  of  the  wonderful  melody.  From  the 
choir  loft  descend  its  majestic  tones: 

Silent  night!      Holy  night! 

All    is   calm,    all    is   bright, 

Round  yon  virgin  mother  and  child, 

Holy   Infant   tender  and  mild 

Sleep    in    heavenly    peace ! 

Silent  night!     Holy  night! 
Shepherds    wake,    touched    with    fright. 
Glories  stream   from  heaven   afar; 
Heavenly    hosts    sing    Hallelujah, 
Christ  the  Savior  is  born. 

Silent  night!     Holy  night! 
Son  of  God!      Light  of  light! 
O  how  love  beams  from  his  face, 
With  the  dawn  of  heavenly  grace, 
At    Immauuel's   birth ! 
The  mass  was  over.     The  faithful  were  re- 
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turning  home  with  divine  joy  in  their  hearts; 
but  their  lips  kept  repeating  the  words, 
"Silent  night;  holy  night!" 

Rapidly  the  hymn  spread  not  only  over  the 
Salzburg  country,  but  also  throughout  neigh- 
boring Bavaria  and  Austria.  The  organ- 
builder  Mauracher,  who  himself  heard  it  sung 
by  Mohr,  brought  it  to  the  Tyrol.  In  the  year 
1833  the  Zillerthal  singers  came  to  Leipsic, 
and  there  sang  the  hymn  at  the  Christmas 
mass.  In  Leipsic  it  was  finally  published,  and 
thus  became  known  throughout  the  world. 

For  a  long  time  nothing  was  known  of  the 
origin  of  the  hymn.  Both  writer  and  com- 
poser were  far  too  modest  to  publish  broad- 
cast the  authorship  of  the  hymn  and  had  in- 
formed only  a  small  circle  of  it.  Many,  there- 
fore, supposed  that  Mozart  or  Haydn  had 
composed  the  magnificent  hymn.  Only  in  re- 
cent times  have  its  true  originators  become 
widely  known,  and  they  deserve  that  their 
names  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Joseph  Mohr  was  the  child  of  poor  parents, 
and  was  born  in  Salzburg  in  1792.  Having  a 
beautiful  voice,  he  became  one  of  the  singers 
in  the  cathedral  choir.  Later  on  he  took  or- 
ders in  the  Catholic  church,  and  died  as  vicar 
of  Wagrein,   1848. 

Franz  Gruber  was  born  in  upper  Austria, 
1787,  as  son  of  a  poor  weaver.  In  Burg- 
hausen  he  received  his  musical  education.  In 
1S06  he  came  to  Arnsdorf,  and  died  as  choir 
leader  of  the  parish  church  of  Hallein  in 
1863. 

Both  men  have  long  lain  at  rest.  Yet  un- 
ceasingly does  this  immortal  hymn  swell  in 
countless   human   hearts: 

Sleep     in     heavenly    peace! 

— Adapted   from    the    German    by   Mrs.   L.    F. 
Miskovsky  in  the  Advance, 

.»«». 

Young  People's  Christmas  Concert. 
The  first  special  event  of  the  season  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Musical  Association  of  San 
Francisco  for  Thursday  afternoon,  December 
28th,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  when  a  Young 
People's  Christmas  Concert  will  be  given  by 
the  entire  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Alfred  Hertz.  Follow- 
ing are  the  offerings  for  the  event : 

Overture,    "Fra   Diavolo" Auber 

Largo  and  Finale,  G  Major  Symphony Haydn 

Dream  Pantomime,  "Hansel  and  Gretel" 

Humperdinck 

Turkish  March   Beethoven 

"Marionettes"   Glazounow 

"Invitation  to  the  Dance" Weber-Weingartner 

"Nutcracker"    Suite    Tschaikowsky 

Yalse  Lente  and  Pizzicati Delibes 

"Molly  on  the  Shore" Grainger 

Tickets  for  this  special  Young  People's 
Christmas  Concert  will  range  from  only  25 
cents  to  $1,  and  may  be  had  now  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &   Co.'s. 

The  Wagner  programme  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
regular  symphonies,  the  rriday  concert  of 
which  was  given  on  December  22d,  will  not  be 
repeated  until  Sunday,  December  31st,  in- 
stead of  December  24th. 


"So  the  lawyers  got  about  all  of  the  estate. 
Did  Edith  get  anything?"  ''Oh,  yes;  she  got 
one  of  the  lawyers." — Boston  Globe. 


Dr.  E.  L.  Wemple,  Health  Restored,  Back,  Home 
to  Stay. 

The  Shinyo  Maru,  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  lost 
its  capable  surgeon  and  San  Francisco  re- 
gained one  of  its  former  well-known  phy 
sicians  when  the  big  Japanese  liner  touched 
port  here  last  trip,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Two 
years  ago  Dr.  E.  L.  Wemple,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  medical  profession 
in  this  city,  with  an  established  high  reputa- 
tion for  surgical  skill  and  a  large  and  grow- 
ing practice,  was  forced  to  give  up  his  work 
here  and  go  abroad  for  his  health.  Finding 
the  salt  sea  air  the  very  tonic  he  needed, 
Dr.  Wemple  accepted  the  position  of  ship's 
surgeon  on  the  Shinyo  Maru,  and  for  two 
years  has  been  serving  in  that  capacity.  The 
doctor  has  had  many  interesting  experiences 
aboard  the  Shinyo  Maru.  One  of  them  hap- 
pened this  last  trip.  Two  days  out  of  Yoko- 
hama a  Chinese  steerage  passenger,  after  hav- 
ing been  passed  by  both  the  American  con- 
sular doctor  and  the  Japanese  port  physician 
at  Yokohama,  came  down  with  smallpox  of 
a  virulent  type.  The  six  days  before  the 
Shinyo  reached  Honolulu  were  the  busiest 
that  Dr.  Wemple  ever  experienced,  for  every 
one  of  the  1224  persons  aboard  had  to  be 
vaccinated.  To  do  this  he  used  250  tubes  of 
vaccine  and  worked  hour  after  hour  without 
rest. 

Having  completely  regained  his  health,  Dr. 
Wemple  will  now  resume  his  practice  in  San 
Francisco.  He  is  pleasantly  associated  with 
Dr.  C.  G.  Kenyon  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  who 
is  a   classmate  of   Dr.   Wemple's   father. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY, 526  California  Street,  San  Francisco; 
Mission  Branch,  corner  Mission  and  Twenty- 
First  Streets;  Richmond  District  Branch,  cor- 
ner Clement  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue;  Haight 
Street  Branch,  corner  Haight  and  Belvedere 
Streets. — For  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 

1916,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits, 
payable  on  and  after  January  2,  1917.  Divi- 
dends not  called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit 
account    and    earn    dividends    from    Januarv     1, 

1917.  GEO.  TOURNY,  Manager. 


Thrifty  Dutch  Fuel  Scheme. 
The  difficulty  since  the  war  began  of  ob- 
taining adequate  supplies  of  coal  for  indus- 
trial uses  in  the  Netherlands  has  led  to  vari- 
ous investigations  and  suggestions  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  situation.  A  Dutch  technical 
periodical  describes  a  device  for  economizing 
fuel  by  getting  all  the  coke  and  the  uncon- 
sumed  pieces  of  coal  out  of  the  ashes  or 
refuse  from  a  furnace  and  using  them  again. 
In  many  instances  it  has  been  found  that 
more  than  20  per  cent,  sometimes  as  high  as 
75  per  cent,  of  furnace  refuse  consists  of 
combustible  material.  The  practice  has  been 
to  pick  this  out  by  hand,  but  the  results  were 
not  satisfactory*-     By  the  device  described  fur- 


nace refuse  is  ground  and  put  through  sieves, 
which  separate  it  into  parts  of  four  different 
sizes.  Each  part  is  put  into  a  separate  basin 
containing  a  liquid  with  a  specific  gravity 
somewhat  more  than  that  of  water,  in  which 
it  is  briskly  stirred  about.  This  liquid  is  said 
to  be  v^ry  cheap  and  easy  to  make,  and  to  be 
generally  a  refuse  product  of  factories.  The 
stirring  and  revolving  of  the  particles  in  the 
liquid  bring  the  lighter,  which  are  the  com- 
bustible remnants,  to  the  surface,  while  the 
heavier  or  unusable  parts  sink.  The  com- 
bustible remnants,  therefore,  need  only  to  be 
scooped  out,  and  when  dried,  it  is  claimed, 
make  good  fuel.  It  is  also  stated  that  fur- 
nace refuse   will  yield  a   fair  amount  of  fuel. 
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"THE   HOUSE   OF   COURTESY" 

Are  Sole  Agents 
For  the  Famous 

"Burberry 
Coats" 

EVERY  Lady  and 
Gentleman  accus- 
tomed to  travel 
well  knows  the 
"Style,"  Durability 
and  Comfort  of  a 

"Burberry" 

But  many 
do  not  re- 
alize these 
celebrated, 

London  Built 
Coat  in  the 
Latest  Mod- 
els and  weaves, 
in  Ladies'  as 
well  as  Men's 

"BURBERRYS" 

Can  be  seen 
at  any  one  of 
our  THREE 
STORES— 
All  at  Popular  Prices 
from     $45.00 
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Washington  at  13th  Market  at  Stockton  Shattuck  at  Center 
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THROUGH  STANDARD 

and 

TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

via 

Western  Pacific 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  CITY       OMAHA 

AND  OTHER  POINTS  EAST 
via 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2  TRAINS  DAILY 

The  Scenic  Limited 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  9:15  a.  m. 
and 

The  Pacific  Express 

Leaves  Ferry  Station  8:15  p.m. 

Dining  Cars         Observation  Cars 

Service  and  Scenery  Unsurpassed 

Steel  Equipment 

Electric  Lights         Electric  Fans 

UNION  DEPOTS 


Information, :Ticket3,  Literature 

Western  Pacific  Ticket  Offices 

665  Market  St  and  Ferry  Building 

Phone  Sutter  1651 

1326  Broadway  and 

3d  and  Washington  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phone  Oakland  132  and  Oakland  574 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick  Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Telephone  Douglas  4017 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Do  you  still  read  Tennyson  sometimes?" 
"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Cumrox.  "Who  wrote  it?" 
— Washington   Star. 

"What  makes  you  so  fat?"  "I  eat  soldier's 
food."  "Well?"  "It  always  goes  to  the 
front." — Toledo  Blade. 

Willis— -Where  is  Land's  End?  Giilis— It  is 
where  that  lot  which  I  bought  from  the  real 
estate  company  begins. — Puck. 

"The  early  bird  catches  the  worm."  "That's 
because  the  worm  is  fool  enough  to  get  up 
early,   too." — Baltimore  American. 

"It  no  longer  takes  three  generations  to 
make  a  gentleman."  "Think  so  ?"  "Yes.  We 
are  moving  so  much  faster.  And  it  takes  only 
one  generation  to  produce  a  parasite." — Life. 

"Do  you  believe  that  egotism  and  genius  go 
together  ?"  "Xot  always.  There  would  be  a 
lot  more  genius  if  they  did." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"A  freak  election  bet  makes  a  man  look 
ridiculous."  "Yes.  And  it's  hard  to  tell 
which  won  it — the  man  in  the  wheelbarrow 
or  the  man  who  is  pushing." — Washington 
Post. 

"So  you  were  invited  to  participate  in  a 
profit-sharing  scheme?"  "Yes."  "How  did 
you  come  out?"  "I  discovered  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  scheme  was  not  sharing,  but 
shearing." — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 

"How  does  young  Flubdub  stand  in  col- 
lege?" "Xot  so  well."  "Why  is  that?"  "He 
is  all  right  enough  in  his  studies,  but  he  is 
more  than  suspected  of  cutting  football 
games." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

"Are  you  saving  up  anything  for  a  rainy 
day?"  asked  the  thrifty  citizen.  "Yes,"  re 
plied  Mr.  Chuggins.  "In  a  little  while  I  ex- 
pect to  have  enough  to  buy  a  brand-new  top 
for  my  automobile." — Chicago  Herald. 

"Here's  a  heart-rending  account  of  a  chorus 
girl's  privation."  "Lives  in  a  hall  bedroom, 
I  suppose,  and  doesn't  get  enough  to  eat  ?" 
"Oh,  no.  It  seems  she's  the  only  girl  in  the 
company  who  doesn't  own  a  limousine." — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 

Parson  Bagster — Loogy  yuh,  Brudder 
Spraddle !  Dey  tells  me  dat  yo'  done  accepted 
money  for  votin'  for  de  Hon'able  Thomas 
Rott.  Now,  sah,  what  has  yo'  to  say  for  yo'- 
self  ?  Brother  Spraddle — Well — uh-good  Lawd, 
pahson ! — yo'   wouldn't   'spect   a   honest   cullud 


The  Trouble  in  Mexico 

Is  still  serious  enough,  but  if 
your  office  or  your  home  were 
to  be  swept  by  fire  and  all  those 
deeds,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  were 
destroyed  it  would  be  vastly 
more  serious  for  you. 

You'll  rest  easily  if  you  have 
your  papers  in  a  safe  deposit 
box  at  the  Crocker  Vaults — 
S4  a  year  and  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sta. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


man   to   vote    for   de   Hon'able   Thomas   Rott 
less'n  he  got  paid  for  it.  would  yo'  ? — Judge. 

"Is  Sam  in  the  back  room  ?"  asked  the 
late  comer  of  the  colored  waiter.  "Yassuh. 
he  am.  He's  in  a  lil  game."  "Oh,  well,  I'll 
see  him  later.  Don't  spoil  his  luck  by  calling 
him."  "I  don't  think  you  could,  sun.  Them 
othuh  gem  mens  bin  tryin'  to  do  dat  all  evenin". 
suh." — Dallas  News. 

"My  wife  is  one  of  the  finest  durn'  women 
in  the  world,"  allowed  Mr.  Gap  Johnson  of 
Rumpus  Ridge,  Arkansas,  "but  she's  shore  got 
some  of  the  quaintest  notions  you  ever  wit- 
nessed. Tuther  day  I  had  a  job  of  work  that 
just  nacher'ly  had  to  be  done,  and  b'cuz  I 
whirled   in   and   went   to   doing  it   she   started 


one  of  the  boys  off  on  a  horse  for  the  doc- 
tor."— Judge. 

Miss  Beauty  Chorus  i  returning  to  her  na- 
tive village,  and  anxious  to  impress  her  fianct) 
— I  say,  potah,  isn't  it  possible  to  get  a  taxi 
or  something  for  all  our  luggage  in  this  one- 
eyed  old  place  ?  Porter — You'll  no  need  ane, 
Maggie.  Yer  faither's  juist  comin'  doon  the 
brae  wi'  his  wheelbarrow. — London  Opinion. 

Friend — What  is  the  first  thing  you  do  when 
a  man  presents  himself  to  you  for  consulta- 
tion? Doctor — I  ask  him  if  he  has  a  car. 
Friend — What  do  you  learn  from  that?  Doc- 
tor— If  he  has  one  I  know  he  is  wealthy,  and 
if  he  hasn't  I  know  he  is  healthy. — Buffalo 
Courier. 
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The  Present  Issue. 

The  present  issue  of  the  Argonaut,  far  extended  be- 
yond its  usual  dimensions,  is  an  attempt  to  represent 
some  of  the  main  aspects  of  the  industrial  development 
of  California  during  the  year  1916.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared, not  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is  generally 
I  known  as  promotion,  but  as  a  serious  attempt  to  de- 

scribe conditions  as  they  are  and  the  progress  of  those 
conditions  during  the  year  that  is  now  closing.  The 
times  that  lie  immediately  in  front  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  be  times  of  change  and  therefore  of  opportunity. 
A  certain  unmistakable  destiny,  visible  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Canal,  and  still  more  visible  through  the  cur- 
rent world  stresses,  will  bring  California  to  the  front, 
not  alone  as  regards  her  natural  products,  but  also  in 
her  commerce,  industry,  and  manufacture.  Therefore 
it  is  by  way  of  reviewing  existing  conditions  that  the 
Argonaut  prints  three  weighty  and  competent  contribu- 
tions on  "Finance,  Industry,  Transportation,"  "Crops, 


Commodities,  Commerce,"  and  "Metals  and  Mineral 
Products."  They  are  written,  not  conventionally,  but 
with  a  strict  attention  to  accuracy  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge  of  facts 
and  the  capacity  to  judge  of  their  trend  and  meaning. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  Argonaut  departments  there 
are  also  special  contributions  on  "Two  Years  of  the 
War"  and  on  "American  Fiction  and  Its  Faults." 


The  President's  Message. 

The  President's  disregard  of  the  diplomatic  conven- 
tions or  possibly  his  eagerness  to  participate  in  cur- 
rent international  discussions  has  led  him  to  a  course 
of  action  that  is  far  more  likely  to  inflame  than 
to  assuage.  He  was  entrusted  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment with  a  peace  overture  for  transmission  to 
the  Allied  powers,  and  it  was  equally  open  to  him 
to  send  the  message  without  comment  or  to  accom- 
pany it  with  whatever  recommendations  or  suggestions 
that  might  seem  to  him  appropriate.  Anomalous  as  it 
may  seem,  he  has  actually  followed  both  of  these 
courses,  or,  from  another  point  of  view,  neither  of  them. 
He  has  forwarded  the  German  message  to  its  various 
destinations,  and  he  has  also  sent  a  message  of  his  own 
with  a  somewhat  labored  explanation  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  two,  and  that  the  coincidence 
at  point  of  time  is  a  matter  of  chance.  His  own 
message,  we  are  told,  has  been  maturing  for  weeks,  and 
was  in  no  way  the  result  of  the  pacific  action  of  Ger- 
many. The  two  are  unrelated,  and  they  must  not  be 
associated  by  their  recipients. 

Of  course  they  will  be  associated.  They  have  al- 
ready been  associated.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  to 
do  otherwise.  And  the  association  will  produce,  and 
has  already  produced,  a  resentment  in  Europe  that 
should  have  been  avoided.  And  to  make  matters  worse 
we  have  Secretary  Lansing  hastening  to  paint  the  lily  by 
reckless  references  to  American  armed  intervention 
that  are  bad  enough  in  themselves  and  that  are  made 
much  more  so  by  his  subsequent  explanations.  Mr. 
Lansing  has  yet  to  learn  the  paramount  virtues  of 
silence. 

But  why  did  the  President  send  such  a  message  at 
all,  and  so  break  a  salutary  policy  of  refraining  from 
advice  until  assured  that  such  advice  would  be  wel- 
come? Xothing  new  had  happened  except  the  German 
proposal  that  we  are  earnestly  assured  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  If  the  message  is  appropriate  now 
it  would  have  been  equally  appropriate  a  year  ago. 
Indeed  it  would  have  been  more  appropriate,  seeing 
that  it  would  then  have  preceded  the  recent  assertions 
of  some  of  the  belligerents  that  advice  from  a  neutral 
would  be  considered  as  almost  unfriendly. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  message  itself  we  find  still 
graver  causes  for  apprehension.  A  message  more  mal- 
adroit it  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  Anything,  how- 
ever irregular,  however  untimely,  would  be  forgiven  in 
an  action  that  contained  any  mollifying  possibilities, 
but  here  we  find  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  President's 
assertion  that  all  the  belligerents  are  fighting  for  the 
same  ends  is  so  trivial,  so  trifling,  as  to  be  infuriating 
to  them  all.  It  would  be  still  more  infuriating  if  it 
were  true.  It  is  a  mere  play  upon  diplomatic  formulas 
and  generalities  that  mean  nothing.  The  best  that  can 
be  said  for  it  is  that  it  is  smart. 

But  are  we  seriously  asked  to  believe  that  a  state- 
ment of  ultimate  aims  from  all  sides  would  make  for 
peace?  Can  any  mind  be  so  superficial  as  to  believe 
that?  On  the  contrary  it  would  add  new  bitterness 
to  the  conflict,  and  it  would  make  conciliation  impos- 
sible. Is  it  not  evident  that  all  of  the  belligerents  may 
have  aims  that  they  earnestly  intend  to  reach  by  force 
or  by  diplomacy,  but  that  would  only  madden  and  enrage 
if  they  were  now  to  be  avowed?  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  Allies  intend  to  expel  the  Turks  from  Europe,  or 


that  Germany  intends  to  be  supreme  in  Asia  Minor,  or 
that  Russia  intends  to  obliterate  Bulgaria.  Would  the 
avowal  of  such  aims  act  as  a  sedative  or  an  irritant? 
Would  it  shorten  the  war  or  prolong  it?  We  need 
hardly  ask.  It  would  remove  whatever  hope  of  peace 
may  now  exist.  It  would  be  the  signal  for  war  to  the 
death.  If  the  President  had  asked  for  some  kind  of 
statement  of  the  minimum  terms  on  which  the  bel- 
ligerents would  consent  to  a  peace  discussion  it  would 
have  been  a  very  different  matter.  But  to  demand  a 
complete  and  categorical  avowal  of  aims  is  so  inept 
as  to  be  almost  incredible.  As  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
truly  says,  "no  belligerent  can  publish  its  terms,"  and 
so  nullify  all  the  opportunities  that  may  await  it  either 
on  the  battle  field  or  at  the  council  table.  And  in  con- 
firmation of  this  we  may  notice  that  Germany  has  prac- 
tically ignored  the  President's  request,  and  that  the 
Allies  will  almost  certainly  do  the  same.  Germany 
does  not  even  refer  to  it  specifically,  but  suggests  some- 
thing quite  different. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  President  has  been  once 
more  impelled  by  his  besetting  sin  of  vanity.  He  envies 
the  now  drooping  laurels  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Roose- 
velt for  his  mediation  between  Japan  and  Russia,  a 
mediation  that  may  not  be  counted  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
for  political  righteousness  when  the  final  balance  of  na- 
tional gains  and  losses  comes  to  be  struck.  The  fan- 
tastic comparisons  between  Mr.  Wilson  and  Lincoln 
that  emanated  so  freely  from  so  many  embryo  intelli- 
gences during  the  election  have  not  been  without  their 
effect  upon  the  receptive  mind  of  the  President.  Cur- 
rent reports  from  Washington  say  that  he  is  now  more 
unapproachable  than  ever,  more  prone  than  ever  to 
those  solitary  communings  that  lead  inevitably  to  a 
political  fanaticism.  Mr.  Wilson  sees  himself  as  the 
savior  of  Europe,  as  the  great  figure  preordained  by  in- 
scrutable Providence  to  bring  peace  to  a  distracted 
world.  And  perhaps  there  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  whole- 
some effort  and  to  a  legitimate  moral  and  intellectual 
success  as  a  conviction  of  destiny. 


The  Board  of  Public  Works. 

The  Survey  Report  prepared  for  the  San  Francisco 
Real  Estate  Board  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search deals  at  considerable  length  with  the  department 
of  public  works  and  with  the  many  subsidiary  activities 
under  the  control  of  the  board.  Indeed  it  is  clearly 
impossible  to  deal  briefly  or  even  lucidly  with  a  situa- 
tion so  tangled  and  chaotic  as  this.  The  present  board 
consists  of  three  commissioners,  and  these,  by  a  com- 
plicated system  of  devolution,  are  in  charge  of  the 
eight  bureaus  of  street  cleaning,  building  repair,  archi- 
tecture, municipal  railways,  building  inspection,  clean- 
ing and  repair,  streets,  and  street  repair.  During  the 
last  fiscal  year  the  department  was  entrusted  with  the 
spending  of  $2,529,263.  and  this  obviously  demands  a 
financial  mechanism  of  the  highest  efficiency.  While 
the  findings  of  the  experts  are  in  no  way  censorious 
they  make  it  none  the  less  evident  that  the  department 
is  cumbersome  and  unwieldy  to  the  last  degree  and 
that  the  result  is  a  grave  wastage  of  money  and  energy. 
And  we  are  reminded — and  in  this  case  with  suggestive 
emphasis — that  there  can  be  no  reforms  without  the 
steady  pressure  of  public  opinion.  Recommendations, 
however  wise,  are  powerless  without  support  from  the 
community. 

The  most  radical  suggestion  to  be  found  in  the  report 
is  the  complete  abolition  of  the  board  of  works  and  the 
appointment  in  its  place  of  a  paid  commissioner.  A 
charter  amendment  to  this  end  was  proposed  some 
years  ago  and  it  was  defeated  because  the  choice  was 
to  be  limited  to  technically  trained  engineers.  There 
should  be  no  such  restriction.  The  best 
should  be  found;  he  should  be  well  paid,  an 
remain   in   office   during  the  term  of  the 
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should  be  a  member  of  the  mayor's  cabinet ;  he  should 
be  responsible  to  the  mayor  and  to  no  one  else;  and 
the  mayor  should  be  answerable  for  all  his  actions. 
The  commissioner  should  have  two  deputies  whose 
office  should  continue  during  good  behavior  and  ef- 
fective service. 

The  proposal,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  radical  one,  not 
only  .because  it  is  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  San 
Francisco — although  not  of  other  large  cities— but  be- 
cause it  is  contrary  to  the  old  theory  of  checks  and 
balances  which  has  saturated  our  whole  system  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  a  theory,  says  the  report,  that  indicates  an 
"utter  lack  of  confidence  in  government."  Its  place 
should  now  be  taken  by  a  better  system  that  attaches 
complete  responsibility  to  a  few  individuals  chosen  for 
their  capacity  and  directly  answerable  to  the  electorate. 
A  board  organization  can  not  carry  on  so  many  activi- 
ties of  so  widely  different  a  nature.  It  has  been  tried 
repeatedly  and  found  wanting.  Not  only  is  it  impos- 
sible to  attach  the  responsibility  for  failure,  but  there 
is  an  inevitable  lack  of  unity  between  the  members 
of  such  a  board  in  the  matters  of  ordinary  routine. 
Individual  members  of  the  board  are  known  to  be  ap- 
proachable on  one  subject  and  not  on  another,  and 
thus  questions  of  current  administration  are  delayed  or 
hastened  in  order  that  these  particular  members  may 
be  reached.  The  appointment  of  a  single  commis- 
sioner responsible  to  the  mayor  would  naturally  entail 
the  same  system  of  centralized  responsibility  all  down 
the  line.  The  commissioner  himself  would  see  to  that. 
There  would  be  a  strict  definition  of  responsibility  for 
carrying  on  different  kinds  of  work  and  there  would 
be  entire  avoidance  of  the  present  incoherence  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  adjust  either  blame  or  praise. 

Such  a  change  would  be  so  fundamental  that  the 
numerous  other  and  minor  reforms  advocated  by  the 
report  might  almost  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
But  there  is  one  of  a  rather  exceptional  importance 
because  it  seems  to  run  counter  to  the  general  drift  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  city  work  as  opposed  to  contract 
work.  City  labor,  we  are  told,  can  not  compete  with 
contract  labor.  In  some  cases  it  is  practically  twice 
as  costly.  In  nearly  all  cases  it  is  more  costly.  Even 
if  the  higher  wages  paid  by  the  city  were  compen- 
sated for  by  higher  efficiency,  which  of  course  is  not 
the  case,  the  fact  remains  that  the  city  pays  for  fifty 
days'  work  each  year  for  which  no  work  is  actually 
done.  There  are  twenty-six  days  of  half-holidays, 
twelve  days  of  holidays,  and  twelve  days  of  vacation, 
and  this  puts  city  labor  at  a  disadvantage  to  the  extent 
of  22  per  cent,  as  against  contract  labor. 

Another  evil  incidental  to  the  present  board  system 
is  the  fact  that  subordinates  are  often  more  highly 
paid  than  the  commissioners  themselves.  The  chief 
engineer,  for  example,  receives  a  salary  four  times  as 
great  as  that  of  a  commissioner,  and  even  where  the 
pay  is  somewhat  less  the  difference  is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  a  fixity  of  tenure.  This  difficulty  would 
presumably  be  met  by  the  appointment  of  a  single  com- 
missioner with  adequate  salary,  but  in  the  meantime  we 
must  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  report 
to  the  effect  that  "subordinate  employees  in  positions 
which  they  would  rather  hold  than  that  of  the  position 
of  commissioner  will  have  less  respect  for  the  commis- 
sioners than  any  subordinate  officer  should  have  for  his 
immediate   superior.'' 


Santo  Domingo. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  being  asked  to  consider  the 
evils  of  the  European  military  censorship  it  is  a  little 
unpleasant  to  find  that  we  have  just  had  a  military 
censorship  of  our  own.  Captain  Knapp  established  it 
at  Santo  Domingo,  and  it  was  countermanded  by  the 
Navy  Department  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  Wash- 
ington. That  there  could  be  events  in  Santo  Domingo 
so  momentous  as  to  need  a  censorship  is,  of  course, 
ridiculous,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  why  Captain  Knapp  felt  the  need  of  secrecy. 

There  are  other  things  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know,  and  among  them  the  real  nature  of  military 
proceedings  that  produce  not  only  censorships,  but 
casualty  lists.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  occasional 
h>ts  if  killed  and  wounded  we  may  suppose  that  we 
have  here  another  example  of  the  President's  non- 
inte  vention  policies.  Indeed  there  are  many  resem- 
l.etween  Santo  Domingo  and  Mexico,  although 
casualty  lists  are  the  most  obvious.    The  people  of 


Santo  Domingo  say  that  they  could  have  composed 
their  domestic  differences  for  themselves  if  only  they 
had  been  allowed  to  do  so,  and  that  the  present  armed 
interference  was  unnecessary  and  mischievous.  Prob- 
ably there  is  not  one  American  in  ten  who  knows  that 
we  have  a  little  war  on  our  hands  in  Santo  Domingo, 
and  not  one  in  a  hundred  who  knows  what  it  is  about. 
Congress  ought  to  ask  for  a  little  light  on  this  subject, 
and  especially  from  an  administration  that  "kept  us  out 
of  war."  t 

Saved  by  Infantile  Paralysis. 

Infantile  paralysis,  it  seems,  is  not  an  unmixed  evil. 
Although  there  were  two  thousand  deaths  from  this 
cause  in  New  York  City  alone  they  have  failed  to 
make  any  appreciable  mark  upon  the  death  rate,  which 
increased  from  14.49  to  14.50.  The  death  rate  among 
children  actually  fell,  and  to  a  considerable  extent.  It 
is  a  fact  that  there  are  many  children  now  alive  who 
would  have  been  dead  had  there  been  no  epidemic. 

The  explanation  is  a  simple  one.  Thousands  of  par- 
ents were  positively  terrified  into  good  hygienic  sense. 
Putting  on  one  side  the  cowardly  hysteria  of  shot- 
gun quarantines  and  the  needless  interferences  with 
family  life,  there  was  an  universal  educative  campaign 
that  introduced  innumerable  families  to  the  existence 
of  a  science  of  health  that  had  never  before  come  with- 
in their  mental  survey.  The  fight  against  dirt  was 
carried  relentlessly  into  tenement  districts  and  tene- 
ment buildings  where  dirt  had  been  in  undisputed  pos- 
session for  a  generation.  Food  was  inspected,  streets 
were  cleaned,  health  lectures  were  delivered  to  all  who 
would  listen  to  them,  and  every  organ  of  publicity  was 
enlisted  in  the  effort  to  preach  the  gospel  of  sanitation 
and  the  glad  tidings  of  soap  and  water.  It  is  true  that 
infantile  paralysis  is  as  much  of  a  medical  mystery  as  it 
ever  was,  but  the  fruitless  pursuit  of  one  enemy  has 
brought  a  dozen  others  into  the  net  and  the  result  is  a 
general   gain. 

The  ground  thus  won  ought  not  to  be  lost  again. 
It  is  a  surprising  object  lesson  in  what  can  be  done 
by  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life,  by  cleanliness,  fresh 
air,  and  wholesome  food.  It  is  a  lesson  that  should 
be  taken  to  heart  by  every  community  that  wishes  to 
be  numbered  among  the  hygienically  civilized. 


it    seems    to    approach    the    dimensions    of    a    public 
problem. 

Extravagance  in  the  school  is,  of  course,  a  part  of 
the  extravagance  with  which  our  whole  system  is  satu- 
rated. Education  itself  is  extravagant,  whether  in  the 
common  schools  or  the  colleges.  The  government  alike 
of  the  city  and  the  nation  is  extravagant.  Economy 
with  public  money  is  almost  unknown.  It  is  even  re- 
garded as  a  vice.  We  have  learned  to  value  every- 
thing by  its  cost  in  money  and  by  the  outward  signs 
of  its  cost.  We  are  proud  of  a  lavishness  of  expendi- 
ture and  display  and  indifferent  to  the  substantial 
quality  of  their  returns.  No  wonder  that  the  Associa- 
tion of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  recently  in  session  in 
New  York  should  say  that  extravagance  is  the  great- 
est of  all  economic  evils  to  be  fought.  Very  evidently 
it  is  also  a  moral  evil. 


Caste  in  the  School. 

Good  citizenship  ought  not  to  palliate  crime  nor 
tolerate  the  sentimental  excuses  so  often  advanced  in 
defense  of  the  criminal.  None  the  less  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  eighteen-year-old  girl  who  has 
been  dismissed  from  the  College  of  the  Pacific  for  a 
series  of  thefts  extending  over  several  months.  The 
girl  was  an  orphan  who  had  energy  enough  to  work 
hard  and  steadily  in  order  to  earn  money  to  pay  for 
her  education.  She  found  employment  as  a  maid  dur- 
ing her  vacations,  and  in  other  ways  she  gained  the 
necessary  money  to  pay  her  school  fees.  And  yet  she 
stole. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  her  own  explanation. 
Other  girls,  she  said,  had  friends  and  relatives  who 
sent  them  valuable  dresses.  She  had  none.  She 
wanted  the  other  girls  to  believe. that  she,  too,  had  a 
family  able  to  pay  for  her  education  and  to  equip  her 
for  college  life  and  so  she  stole  gowns  and  cloaks 
from  a  woman  who  employed  her.  Then  she  told  her 
comrades  that  they  had  been  sent  to  her  by  a  rich  aunt 
in  Montana.  She  seems  to  have  coveted  the  family 
more  than  the  clothing. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  excuse  for  stealing,  even  if 
one  is  only  eighteen  and  an  orphan.  But  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  extent  to  which  this  girl  was 
impelled  to  do  wrong  by  the  caste  spirit  among  her 
associates,  a  spirit  to  which  girls  are  far  more  prone 
than  boys.  For  the  incident  is  by  no  means  an  iso- 
lated one.  Educationists  have  complained  often  of  a 
horrid  rivalry  of  rank  and  money  among  the  girls  in 
their  charge,  a  rivalry  in  which  their  parents  actively 
participate  and  which  they  deliberately  foster  by  ex- 
travagant dresses  and  vulgar  jewelry.  Even  little  chil- 
dren are  not  exempt  from  this  disgusting  competition, 
and  probably  the  adult  male  mind  can  hardly  conceive 
of  the  anguish  that  can  be  evoked  by  a  ring  or  a 
ribbon.  The  protests  of  the  teachers  can  do  very  little 
except  injury  to  themselves  without  the  support  of 
public  opinion,  and  public  opinion  is  apathetic.  But 
when  "society  life"  among  school  girls  incites  to  crime 


A  Single-Item  Veto 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  em- 
barked on  a  crusade  for  the  passage  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  giving  the  President  power  to  veto 
a  single  item  in  an  appropriation  bill  without  en- 
dangering the  remainder.  Chambers  of  Commerce 
throughout  the  country  are  invited  to  express  their 
opinions  and  to  cooperate  with  the  project  so  far  as  it 
shall  be  approved  by  them. 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  be  so  approved.  It  is  the  only- 
way  in  which  the  pork  barrel  can  be  killed.  The  pork 
barrel  owes  its  vitality  to  the  omnibus  bill,  and  the 
omnibus  bill  was  invented  b)'  congressmen  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  protecting  their  thefts.  There  was  a 
time  when  every  pension  was  the  subject  of  a  separate 
bill,  and  it  was  then  easy  for  the  President  to  weed  out 
the  fraudulent  ones  and  veto  them  without  mercy. 
President  Cleveland  did  this  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
indeed  it  was  his  wholesome  energy  in  this  respect  that 
moved  Congress  to  the  protection  of  its  pet  drafts  on 
the  treasury.  Henceforth  all  private  pensions  were 
grouped  into  a  single  omnibus  bill  and  it  was  impossible 
to  veto  a  single  bad  one  without  at  the  same  time  de- 
stroying all  the  good  ones.  All  appropriations  for 
public  buildings  and  rivers  and  harbors  are  now  simi- 
larly grouped,  and  as  a  result  there  is  always  a  sheltei 
for  innumerable  indefensible  expenditures  that  are  in- 
curred for  no  other  object  than  to  buy  votes  and  cheers 
for  their   supporters. 

But  the  proposed  amendment  would  have  a  still  more 
salutary  effect.  It  would  apply  also  to  the  riders  on 
appropriation  bills,  which  are  now  beyond  the  Presi- 
dent's reach  unless  he  is  willing  to  destroy  the  whole 
bill,  w-hich  might  be  a  serious  matter.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  by  means  of  a  rider  that  labor 
unions  were  exempted  from  the  Sherman  Act.  Mr. 
Taft  felt  so  strongly  about  this  that  he  was  willing  to 
veto  the  whole  bill,  and  he  did  so.  When  the  same  pro- 
cedure was  presented  to  Mr.  Wilson  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  terrified  into  compliance  and  signed  the  bill 
and  the  rider,  too.  And  that,  of  course,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  habit  of  compliance  that  culminated  in  the 
Adamson  Act  and  set  a  precedent  of  which  the  mis- 
chievous results  have  by  no  means  come  to  an  end. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  Congress  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  should  be  needed  to  prevent  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  from  robbing  the  people.  But  if 
there  is  no  other  way  the  amendment  should  be  pro- 
posed and  passed,  and  the  chambers  of  commerce  will 
do  well  to  give  it  all  the  aid  they  can.  It  would  re- 
move an  ever-recurring  scandal  from  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  and  it  would  also  effect  a  financial 
economy-  that  was  never  more  urgently  needed  than  it 
is  now. 


Frank  M.  Chapman,  who  recently  returned  from 
South  America  with  1200  specimens  of  the  birds  of  that 
continent,  is  curator  of  the  department  of  ornithology 
in  the  New  York  Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  has 
also  executed  commissions  for  the  National  Geographic 
Society  and  for  Yale  University.  He  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Museum  as  far  back  as  1887,  and 
has  been  one  of  its  most  successful  explorers  and  most 
prolific  authors.  He  has  an  international  reputation 
as  an  ornithologist,  and  has  received  formal  recogni- 
tion as  a  discoverer  and  classifier  of  birds  from  learned 
societies  in  various  countries. 


Government  investigations  show  that  at  least  $750,000 
worth  of  dye  from  osage-orange  wood  is  manufactured 
in  this  country  annually,  and  practically  all  from  ma- 
terial which  was  formerly  wasted. 


December  30,  1916. 
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TWO  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

A  Review  of  Military  Plans  from  the  Invasion  of  Belgium  Until  Now. 


The  end  of  the  year  and  the  comparative  quiescence 
enforced  by  winter  suggest  a  survey  of  the  main  mili- 
tarv  operations  that  have  culminated  in  the  occupation 
by  Germany  of  southern  Roumania  and  her  proposal 
for  a  conference  in  order  to  consider  the  terms  of  a  pos- 
sible peace.  For  it  is  only  by  such  a  survey  that  we 
can  understand  the  policy  that  has  governed  the  Ger- 
man army  not  only  in  the  attack  upon  Roumania,  but 
in  the  great  salient  events  that  have  preceded  it.  Ger- 
many opened  the  war  with  the  expectation  that  she 
could  overwhelm  the  French  armies  before  the  Russian 
forces  were  in  the  field,  and  that  she  could  then  crush 
her  eastern  enemy  with  a  blow  equally  overwhelming 
and  equally  decisive.  In  other  words,  she  expected 
to  win  the  war  by  the  purely  military  process  of  de- 
stroying the  hostile  armies  or  rendering  them  incapable 
of  further  warlike  operations.  To  the  casual  newspaper 
reader  it  may  seem  as  though  Germany  had  pursued 
this  policy  to  the  present  time,  checked  only  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  war  and  the  increasing  strength  of  her 
foes,  that  she  has  done  no  more,  in  fact,  than  modify 
her  plans  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  new  conditions. 
But  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  historian,  with 
the  more  accurate  perspective  and  the  fuller  knowledge 
that  only  time  can  furnish,  will  reach  a  conclusion 
very  different  from  this.  He  will  see  that  Germany's 
whole  military  project  had  crumbled  into  dust  even 
before  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  that  her  hopes  of  crush- 
ing her  enemies  had  vanished  even  before  her  armies 
had  passed  from  Belgium  into  France.  A  conclusive 
military  triumph  became  nearly  impossible  when  the 
French  resisted  the  temptation  to  hurry  to  the  defense 
of  Belgium.  Henceforth  Germany  abandoned  her 
hopes  of  a  peace  through  conquest  and  pinned  her  faith 
to  the  exhaustion  of  her  enemies  and  to  a  certain  weary 
hopelessness  that  should  follow  on  a  demonstration  of 
her  defensive  prowess.  That  such  a  view  is  at  least  a 
tenable  one  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  consonant 
with  the  highly  technical  military  records  of  the  French 
government,  and  that  it  is  confidently  advanced  by 
Count  Charles  de  Souza,  whose  qualifications  as  a  mili- 
tary expert  are  unchallengeable. 


enabled  him  to  turn  the  tables,  or  to  try  to  do  so,  and 
to  crush  the  Germans  in  Belgium  between  the  English 
in  the  north  and  the  French,  who  had  by  that  time 
moved  up  toward  Belgium.  Joffre  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this  strategy  but  for  the  dereliction  of  one 
of  his  generals,  who  failed  to  hold  the  banks  of  the 
Sambre  against  the  German  assault.  It  was  only  when 
the  Germans  had  broken  through  the  Sambre  defenses 
and  escaped  the  trap  that  Sir  John  French  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  attack  around  Mons  that  was 
meeting  such  extraordinary  success  and  that  would  soon 
have  exercised  a  destructive  pressure  upon  the  Germans 
to  his  east  and  north. 


The  history  of  the  war  seems  to  divide  itself  natu- 
rally into  three  great  phases  or  epochs,  each  of  them 
marked  by  a  colossal  German  effort  and  by  a  con- 
fident German  expectation  of  success  and  peace.  The 
attack  upon  Verdun  began  early  in  the  present  year 
with  a  certainty  of  a  victory  that  should  convince 
the  French  of  the  hopelessness  of  resistance.  The 
German  people  were  told  that  the  end  was  clearly  in 
sight,  and  the  German  soldier  was  made  glad  with  the 
assurance  that  his  present  sacrifices  would  be  the  last 
to  be  asked  of  him.  The  attack  upon  Verdun  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  advance  southward  through  France,  and 
the  battle  of  the  Marne.  It  has  been  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  Roumania.  The  Marne,  Verdun,  and  Rou- 
mania seem  to  be  the  three  great  points  of  elevation  on 
the  field  of  war,  and  they  derive  a  certain  mutual  resem- 
blance from  the  fact  that  they  were  alike  preceded 
and  marked  by  the  sanguine  German  expectation  of  a 
resulting  peace.  Just  as  the  German  people  were  told 
that  the  inevitable  fall  of  Verdun  would  be  the  pre- 
lude to  the  end,  so  we  find  that  assurances  were  given 
to  them  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  they  might  expect 
glad  news  for  Christmas.  And  glad  news  meant,  of 
course,  peace.  It  is  a  trilogy  of  disappointment,  and 
ve  can  only  wonder  at  the  strange  misinterpretations 
that  have  made  it  possible. 


The  secret  of  Germany's  war  policy  has  been  not 
so  much  to  defeat  her  enemies  as  to  dismay  and  dis- 
courage and  demoralize  them.  If  the  French  armies, 
instead  of  making  a  stand  on  the  Marne,  had  been 
driven  south  of  Paris  they  would  have  been  quite  as 
dangerous  and  the  capital  would  have  been  just  as  safe 
as  now.  If  Verdun  had  fallen  there  would  been  no 
definite  military  advantage  to  Germany  from  her  suc- 
cess. And  the  conquest  of  Roumania  is  alike  destitute 
Df  those  positive  military  gains  such  as  can  be  indi- 
cated upon  a  war  map.  From  the  moment  when  Ger- 
nany  failed  to  crush  the  French  armies  in  Belgium  she 
has  been  in  the  position  of  the  fighter  who  strikes  his 
heaviest  blows,  not  with  the  expectation  of  disabling 
his  adversary,  but  rather  of  filling  him  with  consterna- 
tion at  their  power  and  dexterity.  It  is  a  legitimate 
aim  and  subject  to  no  other  criticism  than  its  failure. 
Germany  has  expected  all  the  way  along  that  her  ene- 
nies  would  succumb  to  an  attack  of  nerves.  The}" 
have  not  done  so.  

Germany  invaded  Belgium,  not  because  Belgium  was 
he  easiest  road  to  Paris — obviously  it  was  not — but 
because  she  hoped  to  trap  the  French  armies  in  Bel- 
gium and  to  grind  them  between  her  northern  forces 
nd  the  armies  that  she  would  then  pour  through 
Luxemburg  to  their  rear.  It  was  her  first  supreme  dis- 
appointment. Joffre  refused  to  pass  north  to  the  relief 
of  Belgium.  He  maintained  his  southerly  positions  un- 
til   the    arrival    of   the    English    armies   in   the   north 


The  leisurely  procedure  of  the  Germans  in  Belgium 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  intentions.  They  could 
easily  have  entered  France  at  least  two  weeks  before 
they  did  so,  but  the  invasion  of  France  at  that  time 
was  not  a  part  of  their  main  plan.  Nor  had  they  even 
thought  of  taking  Paris.  They  lingered  in  Belgium 
because  they  were  waiting  for  the  French  army,  and 
it  was  only  on  the  arrival  of  the  English  that  they  saw 
that  it  was  useless  and  dangerous  to  wait  longer.  They 
themselves  were  then  in  danger  of  the  crushing  process 
that  they  had  intended  for  the  French.  Their  strategy 
had  failed.  They  were  in  the  air.  The  German  cam- 
paign in  the  west  had  come  to  nothing  before  a  single 
German  soldier  had  entered  France  through  Belgium. 


It  is  necessary  to  understand  this  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  all  that  followed.  From  that 
moment  Germany  lost  all  hope  of  crushing  her  foes  in 
the  west  by  direct  military  measures.  From  that  mo- 
ment she  passed  to  the  defensive.  Hitherto  she  had 
claimed  that  she  could  beat  her  enemies.  She  now  as- 
serted that  they  would  be  unable  to  beat  her.  And  she 
now  began  to  strike  blows  that  were  aimless  in  them- 
selves and  that  were  intended  only  to  produce  the  im- 
pression of  unconquerable  strength.  Such  was  the  blow 
at  Verdun  and  such  was  the  blow  at  Roumania. 


I  began  at  once  to  talk  of  a  new  "drive"  upon  Paris 
which  would  follow  the  taking  of  Verdun,  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  Verdun  was  nearly  as  far  from  Paris  as 
was  the  North  Sea,  and  that  there  were  a  hundred 
points  from  Verdun  westward  to  Xoyon  that  were  much 
nearer  to  Paris  and  that  could  be  assailed  much  more 
easily.  The  taking  of  Verdun  would  have  been  no 
more  than  the  taking  of  a  single  line  of  fortifications, 
and  we  need  not  doubt  that  the  long  road  from  Verdun 
to  Paris  was  one  solid  fortification,  or  would  very 
quickly  have  been  made  so.  Some  of  the  experts  told 
us  that  the  attack  upon  Verdun  was  intended  to  fore- 
stall the  already  foreseen  offensive  on  the  Somme. 
Others  were  equally  certain  that  its  object  was  to  re- 
habilitate the  military  reputation  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
to  whom  had  been  allotted  the  task  of  closing  the  Bel- 
gian trap  into  which  the  French  armies  had  declined  to 
walk.  But  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  experts 
were  unable  to  identify  the  military  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  Germany  from  the  taking  of  Verdun. 
For  there  were  no  military  advantages.  The  advan- 
tages were  to  be  moral  ones.  The  French  were  to  be 
convinced  that  the  blows  of  the  German  armies  were 
irresistible.  They  were  to  be  discouraged  and  dis- 
heartened. They  were  expected  to  plead  for  peace. 
Indeed  we  were  told  so  from  a  dozen  German  sources. 
The  German  soldiers  were  told  that  their  courage  and 
their  endurance  were  about  to  bear  fruit  in  a  victorious 
peace  and  that  no  further  demands  would  be  made  upon 
them.  Germany,  in  other  words,  was  not  fighting  for 
a  military  advantage.  She  was  fighting  for  peace. 
She  wanted  to  win  a  great  and  spectacular  success  in 
order  that  she  might  offer  terms  as  from  a  conqueror. 

|  She  would  have  done  this  at  once  had  she  taken  Verdun. 
She  could  not  do  this  with  Verdun  unconquered.  And 
in  order  that  she  might  do  this  she  had  to  seek  a  con- 
quest elsewhere.  It  was  an  entirely  proper  policy  and, 
as  before,  the  only  criticism  to  which  it  is  open  is  that 
it  failed.  The  French  would  not  have  been  dismayed 
even  had  they  lost  Verdun.    But  they  held  it. 


The  descent  of  the  German  armies  through  France 
was  not  a  "drive"  upon  Paris  nor  a  "drive"  upon  any- 
thing else.  It  was  not  a  drive  at  all.  Paris  was  in  no 
danger  at  any  time  so  long  as  the  French  armies  were 
intact  and  in  the  field.  The  Germans  had  no  intention 
to  attack  Paris.  Theirs  was  not  a  victorious  army 
bent  on  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  capital.  It  was  a 
foiled  and  discomfited  army,  practically  a  beaten  army, 
an  army  that  had  lost  the  initiative,  and  yet  that  was 
not  wholly  without  hope  that  the  fortune  of  war  might 
enable  it  to  retrieve  the  misfortune  in  Belgium.  The 
German  army  followed  the  French  and  British  armies 
southward  like  some  Goliath  stumbling  in  pursuit  of  an 
agile  adversary  that  always  avoided  the  enveloping 
arms  and  that  yet  drew  blood  with  every  backw-ard 
stroke.  Xothing  is  more  strange  than  the  myth  that 
pictures  a  victorious  German  army  heading  with  irre- 
sistible strides  towards  Paris.  A  glance  at  the  map 
should  correct  that  illusion.  The  German  armies  were 
not  even  advancing  in  the  direction  of  Paris.  Only  the 
extreme  right  wing  would  have  come  before  its  gates, 
and  it  was  this  extreme  tip  of  the  German  line  that  was 
attacked  by  General  Manoury  and  forced  eastward  at 
the  same  time  that  the  German  centre  was  pierced  by 
General  Foch.  Doubtless  the  myth  will  have  a  certain 
immortality,  as  myths  usually  have,  but  none  the  less  it 
may  be  said  with  certainty  that  it  was  not  a  victorious 
German  army  that  swept  southward  through  France. 
It  was  a  frustrated  and  perplexed  army,  an  army  that 
had  been  outmanoeuvred  and  outgeneraled,  and  that 
knew  well  that  its  only  hope  was  to  force  the  French 
forces  to  battle  and  to  overwhelm  them,  and  that  until 
this  was  done  it  was  a  sheer  impossibility  to  attack 
Paris.  It  was  Joffre  who  dictated  the  route  by  which 
the  Germans  must  travel,  it  was  he  who  had  assumed 
and  kept  the  initiative,  and  it  was  he  who  determined 
under  what  conditions  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  should 
be  fought.  But  the  German  high  command  knew  al- 
ready that  so  far  as  the  west  was  concerned  the  die 
had  been  thrown  and  they  had  lost.  Henceforth  the 
Germans  were  to  contend,  not  that  they  could  conquer 
the  French,  but  that  the  French  could  not  conquer  them 
— a  very  different  thing  and  perhaps  much  more  true. 
And  such  has  actually  been  the  tenor  of  their  claim 
ever  since  the  establishment  of  their  entrenched  lines. 


The  Somme  offensive  may  properly  be  considered  as 
taking  its  place  in  the  Verdun  episode.  It  had  the 
double  object  of  relieving  the  pressure  upon  Verdun  and 
of  piercing  the  German  lines.  The  first  intention  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  second  failed.  The  ensuing  concentra- 
tion of  German  forces  in  the  north  compelled  the  open 
abandonment  of  the  Verdun  attempt  and  subsequently 
enabled  the  French  to  win  two  great  victories  and  to 
recover  with  the  utmost  ease  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
territory  over  which  the  Germans  had  advanced  in  the 
Verdun  siege.  But  the  Allied  offensive  on  the  Somme 
did  not  succeed  in  piercing  the  German  lines.  The 
German  lines  were  pushed  back  both  north  and  south  of 
the  Somme.  but  they  held  against  all  the  pressure 
brought  against  them. 


The  second  great  event,  the  attack  upon  Verdun,  was 
intended  to  secure  not  so  much  a  military  as  a  moral 
advantage.  For  obviously  there  was  no  military  ad- 
vantage involved  that  was  in  any  way  commensurate 
with  the  inevitable  sacrifices  that  would  be  demanded. 
It  was  freely  stated  in  France  that  Joffre  intended  to 
evacuate  Verdun,  and  that  he  was  restrained  by  the 
civil  authorities,  who  feared  the  discouraging  effect 
upon  the  nation.  Joft're  could  see  no  military  advan- 
tage in  holding  Verdun,  and  it  is  certainly  a  little  re- 
markable that  the  experts  all  over  the  world  were  never 
able  to  agree  as  to  the  reasons  that  dictated  Germany's 
action  in  this  respect.    The  newspaper  headline  writers 


The  German  campaign  against  Roumania  is  exactly 
comparable  with  that  against  Verdun.     That  is  to  say 
it  was  not  intended  primarily  to  secure  a  military  ad- 
vantage,  but   to   display   a    German   invincibility   that 
should  lead  to  peace.     It  was  intended  to  produce  the 
1  effect  that  the  Verdun  campaign  had  failed  to  produce. 
i  Germany    would    never    have    expended    her    military 
I  strength  so  lavishly  in  Roumania  or  at  Verdun  except 
!  as  a  prelude  to  just  those  proposals  that  are  now  before 
the  world.     It  was  essential  that  they  should  be  based 
:  upon  a  victory,  and  if  a  victor)-  was  impossible  in  one 
;  field  it  must  be  sought  in  another.     It  did  not  matter 
very  much  where,  but  it  must  be  complete  and  spec- 
tacular.    Germany  has  gained  no  distinct  military  ad- 
vantage from  her  partial  conquest  of  Roumania.     She 
■  is  still  heavily  engaged  there,  and  while  the  advantage 
is  upon  her  side  it  is  evident  enough  that  she  is  not 
to   be  allowed  to   write  Roumania  off  her  books  and 
that  she  has  added  another  area  of  war  to  a  field  that 
her   forces   were   already   inadequate   to   defend.     But 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say 
from  her  own  point  of  view,  she  has  succeeded.     She 
has  won  a  victory  that  enables  her  to  assume  the  role 
of  a  victor  and  to  offer  terms  to  those  whom  she  claims 
to  have  defeated.    And  we  have  just  seen  the  rejection 
of   those   terms   in   language   that   is   unqualified    and 
explicit.  

Germany's  peace  proposals  would  have  been  far 
stronger  had  she  not  labored  under  the  delusion  that  the 
facts  were  invisible  to  all  save  herself.  For  those  pro- 
posals are  for  the  judgment,  not  of  mere  newspaper 
readers  who  are  susceptible  to  the  street  shoutings  of 
"another  German  victory,"  but  to  military  experts  who 
know  precisely  what  that  victory  means  and  who  are 
well  aware  that  there  are  victories  more  fatal  than 
defeats.  And  the  Allied  experts  know  that  Germany's 
difficulties  are  increased  by  the  Roumanian  triumph. 
If  Germany  had  been  content  to  point  to  the  strength  of 
her  defensive  position,  if  she  had  asserted  her  ability 
to  maintain  it,  she  might  not  have  won  the  assent  of 
her  enemies — she  certainly  would  not  have  won  it — but 
at  least  she  would  have  avoided  the  tactical  mistake  of 
claiming  a  position  as  victor  that  they  know  well  she 
can  not  sustain.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  December  27,  1916. 


The  output  of  the  bureau  of  fisheries  in  stock 
waters  of  this  country  amounted  to  more  th; 
000,000  specimens  last  year. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Count  Eli  Tolstoy,  second  son  of  the  famous  Rus- 
sian is  in  this  country  preparing  for  a  course  of  lec- 
ture's about  his  father,  which  he  is  to  give  next  year. 

Matthew  Hale,  acting  chairman  of  the  Progressive 
National  Committee,  which  prefers  a  continuation  of 
the  Progressive  party,  is  a  Boston  lawyer.  He  is  also 
experienced  in  journalism  and  cooperative  business. 
He  has  issued  a  call  for  a  parry  conference. 

Asa  G.  Candler,  mayor-elect  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
unlike  most  men  in  a  similar  position,  is  independently 
wealthy.  Neither  is  he  a  politician.  He  is  a  promi- 
nent Methodist  layman,  and  as  such  has  been  generous 
in  his  aid  of  Emory  College,  Emory  University,  and 
the  Wesley  Memorial  Fund.  He  is  a  native  of  Georgia, 
with  a  common-school  education.  His  business  ability 
has  carried  him  to  his  present  position. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
ranks  of  the  German  armies  is  Professor  Gaspar-Reno 
Gregory,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  former  pastor  of  the 
American  chapel  in  Leipsic,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
is  serving  in  the  trenches  as  a  non-commissioned  officer. 
Professor  Gregory  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  and  despite 
his  advanced  age  was  accepted.  He  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1846,  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1867,  went  from  there  to  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Princeton,  thence  to  Leipsic  in 
1873. 

Admiral  Sir  Cecil  Burney,  who  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed second  sea  lord  in  the  British  admiralty,  ha? 
had  a  varied  naval  career.  Educated  at  the  Royal 
Naval  Academy,  Gosport,  he  served  in  the  Egyptian 
war  of  1882,  and  also  in  the  naval  and  military  opera- 
tions near  Suakin,  in  Eastern  Sudan,  in  1884.  He  was 
senior  naval  officer  of  the  international  fleet  blockading 
the  coasts  of  Montenegro  and  Albania,  April-May, 
1913,  and  he  was  also  senior  officer  and  president  of 
the  international  commission  administering  the  town 
of  Scutari,  Albania,  from  May  to  November,  1913. 

Toseph  Fort  Newton,  who  has  been  called  to  the 
City  Temple  of  London  as  its  pastor,  is  a  Universalist 
clergyman  of  Iowa  City.  He  occupied  the  London 
pulpit  during  most  of  the  past  summer,  and  won  a  call, 
which  he  at  first  refused.  He  is  a  native  of  Texas, 
and  received  his  early  education  and  his  clerical  train- 
ing mainly  in  the  Baptist  institutions  of  the  South. 
Since  that  time  he  has  led  independent,  people's,  or 
liberal  congregations  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Dixon, 
Illinois,  and  Cedar  Rapids.  Mr.  Newton  has  beer, 
prominent  as  a  historian  of  and  a  lecturer  on  Masonry. 

Hugh  H.  Breckenridge,  winner  of  the  W.  A.  Clark 
prize  of  $1000  for  his  painting,  "Nude,  with  Still  Life," 
just  awarded  in  Washington  by  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  Art,  is  a  Philadelphia  painter,  but  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  was  born  in  1870.  He  went  abroad 
to  complete  his  art  studies,  prosecuting  his  work  in 
Paris.  He  has  won  many  medals  and  prizes,  including 
an  honorary  mention  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900, 
medal  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition  of  1901,  silver  medal 
at  the  International  Exposition  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910,  and  gold  medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
in  1915. 

Logan  H.  Roots,  who  urges  that  Chinese  literature 
be  taught  at  Harvard,  is  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Hankow,  China.  He  is  a  native  of  Arkansas,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  and  a  successful  man  in  the  mis- 
sionary field.  While  he  was  in  college  he  was  promi- 
nent in  religious  activities,  and  was  influential  in  the 
national  movement  for  interesting  young  people  in  re- 
ligious propaganda  work.  After  getting  his  divinity 
school  training  in  Cambridge,  at  the  broad-church  de- 
nominational school,  he  went  to  China  in  1896,  mas- 
tered the  language  in  two  years,  and  then  began  to 
assume  administrative  responsibilities  and  preaching 
functions. 

William  Lawrence,  who  announces  that  under  his 
direction  and  leadership  $3,500,000  of  a  $5,000,000  pen- 
sion fund  for  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  has  been  pledged,  is  the  bishop  of  that  sect  in 
the  eastern  half  of  Massachusetts.  A  native  Bostonian, 
witli  eminent  ancestors,  among  whom  were  some  of  the 
leaders  in  the  industrial  development  of  New  England 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  has  shown  unusual  ability 
as  an  administrator,  conservator  of  the  property  of 
the  churches,  and  censor  of  methods  of  finance.  Prior 
to  following  Phillips  Brooks  in  the  episcopate,  Bishop 
Lawrence  was  first  a  professor  in  and  then  dean  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. 

John  Work  Garrett,  whose  acceptability  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  as  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke's 
successor  as  United  States  minister  has  been  an- 
nounced, is  now  connected  with  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Paris,  acting  as  special  agent  of  the  State 
Department.  He  is  of  a  Baltimore  family  known  for 
its  wealth  and  civic  devotion  and  for  its  share  in  the 
!>'  iking  and  transportation  interests  of  Baltimore  and 

I    hinterland.    From  1901  to  1911  Mr.  Garrett  served 

i  *he  embassies  at  The  Hague,  in  Berlin,  and  in  Rome. 

I  hen  he  was  sent  as  minister,  first  to  Venezuela,  and 
later  to  Argentina ;  and  it  was  from  the  latter  post  that 


he  was  ordered  to  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  1914.  He 
has  eleven  times  been  in  charge  of  the  embassy  at  the 
Dutch  capital,  acting  ad  interim. 

E.  Payson  Matthews,  who  henceforth  is  to  play  an 
important  part  in  developing  the  Canadian  nickel 
mining  and  refining  industry,  is  a  native  of  Montreal, 
who  was  graduated  at  McGill  University,  specializing 
in  metallurgy  and  mining  engineering.  Free  to  prac- 
tice his  calling,  he  sought  employment  in  the  United 
States,  and,  for  a  time,  held  responsible  positions  in 
connection  with  Colorado  mines.  In  1897  he  joined 
the  technical  staff  of  the  Guggenheims,  and  served 
their  interests  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Chile. 
In  1902  he,  as  an  expert,  entered  into  relations  with 
the  Anaconda  Mining  Company,  which  have  continued. 


The  overthrow  of  Napoleon  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  regime  in  France  was  followed  by  the  ban- 
ishment of  many  of  his  prominent  followers  and  sup- 
porters. Among  them  were  generals  and  other  officers 
of  high  rank,  and  ladies  who  had  figured  prominently 
in  court  circles.  One  group  of  them  came  to  America, 
with  the  idea  of  establishing  a  little  community  of 
their  own,  but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  Congress  granted  them,  by  act  of  March  3, 
1817,  four  townships  of  land,  to  be  selected  by  them  in 
the  State  of  Alabama;  the  conditions  being  that  they 
should  cultivate  the  vine  on  one  acre  in  each  quarter 
section,  and  the  olive  on  another,  and  at  the  end  of 
fourteen  years  pay  the  government  $2  an  acre  for  the 
land.  About  400  men  and  women  came  over,  under 
the  leadership  of  Marshal  Grouchy  and  General  Le- 
febre.  Most  of  them  settled  in  two  villages,  Demopolis 
and  Eaglesville,  in  what  is  now  Marengo  County. 
Here  they  lived  for  several  years  in  quietness  and  sim- 
plicity. But  the  vine  and  the  olive  did  not  prosper, 
and  the  leaders  became  discouraged.  The  colony  grad- 
ually melted  away,  though  it  is  said  the  descendant? 
of  some  of  these  aristocratic  French  settlers  are  still 
to  be  found  in  that  region. 

*»m 

The  almost  inexhaustible  peat  bogs  of  Sweden  may 
be  put  to  practical  use,  replacing  coal  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  railway  engines,  according  to  a  system 
developed  by  H.  von  Parat,  an  eminent  Swedish  en- 
gineer, after  long  experimentation.  Until  recently  all 
efforts  to  use  peat  in  locomotive  furnaces  were  centred 
on  the  fuel  in  cake  form,  and  with  few  exceptions  the 
results  have  been  unsatisfactory.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty  modified  furnaces  have  been  designed,  and 
while  they  give  better  results  the  general  conclusion 
has  been  that  there  was  not  sufficient  gain  to  warrant 
the  substitution  of  peat  for  high-priced  coal.  Engineer 
Parat  has  followed  an  entirely  different  procedure. 
According  to  his  system,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  fairly 
simple  attachment  by  which  the  peat,  as  he  prepares  it, 
can  be  fed  into  the  fire-box  of  the  ordinary  coal-burning 
locomotive.  Instead  of  charging  the  furnace  with  peat 
sods  or  briquettes  he  reduces  the  peat  to  a  granular  or 
pulverized  form.  In  this  powdered  condition  the  fuel 
can  be  forced  by  a  jet  of  air,  like  powdered  coal,  into 
the  furnace,  and  in  that  form  the  peat  constitutes  a 
highly  inflammable  dust. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Not  many  people  of  today  would  recognize  the 
metropolis  of  Missouri  by  the  name  "Pain  Court,"  yet 
that  name  was  quite  generally  applied  to  St.  Louis 
in  its  early  days.  Leclede,  who  founded  it  in  1764, 
loyally  called  it  after  his  French  sovereign,  Louis  XV; 
but  the  people  of  the  other  villages  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi  and  along  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash  de- 
risively nicknamed  it  "Pain  Court."  It  appears  that 
the  French  settlers  of  St.  Louis  neglected  agriculture, 
and  devoted  nearly  all  their  time  to  hunting  and  trap- 
ping and  trading  with  the  Indians.  On  this  account, 
and  because  a  considerable  garrison  was  maintained  at 
the  fort,  provisions  were  scarcer  and  higher  priced 
than  they  were  in  the  other  villages.  The  people  of 
the  latter,  who  frequently  came  here  to  trade,  took 
note  of  this,  especially  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of 
bread,  and  dubbed  the  place  "Pain  Court,"  which  in 
French  signifies  short  or  scant  bread. 


The  projected  navy  hospital  ship,  construction  of 
which  has  been  authorized,  will  be  the  first  vessel  de- 
signed and  built  for  this  purpose  by  any  nation,  ac- 
cording to  Surgeon-General  Braisted,  whose  annual 
report  has  been  made  public.  Every  convenience  of  a 
shore  hospital  has  been  provided  for,  and  provision 
will  be  made  to  accommodate  300  patients  in  peace 
times  and  500  in  war.  The  ship  will  carry  special 
stabilizers  to  minimize  rolling  and  pitching,  labora- 
tories for  surgical  and  medical  work,  complete  X-ray 
equipment,  and,  in  the  holds,  a  full  shore-going  hospital 
outfit,  including  ambulances.  "When  completed,"  the 
report  says,  "it  is  believed  the  ship  will  represent  a 
model  ship  of  this  class  for  many  years  to  come." 


Three  times  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  have 
the  incumbent  President  and  Vice-President  together 
been  reelected.  The  first  instance  was  that  of  George 
Washington  and  John  Adams,  the  second  that  of  James 
Monroe  and  Daniel  Tompkins,  and  the  third  that  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Thomas  R.  Marshall. 


God  Bless  Our  Father  Land. 
God  bless  our  father  land 
Keep  her  in  heart  and  hand 

One  with  our  own ; 
From  all  her  foes  defend, 
Ee  her  brave  people's  friend ; 
On  all  her  realms  descend ; 

Protect  her  throne. 

Father,  in  loving  care 

Guard  thou  her  kingdom's  heir, 

Guide  all  his  ways ; 
Thine  arm  his  shelter  be 
From  harm  by  land  and  sea ; 
Bid  storm   and  danger  flee ; 

Prolong  his  days. 

Lord'  bid  war's  trumpet  cease ; 
Fold  the  whole  earth  in  peace 

Under  thy  wings; 
Make  all  thy  nations  one. 
All  hearts  beneath  thy  sun, 
Till  thou  shalt  reign  alone, 

Great  King  of  kings. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


■  Dirge  for  the  Year. 
Orphan  hours,  the  year  is  dead. 

Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weep ! 
Merry   hours,   smile   instead, 

For  the  year  is  but  asleep. 
See,  it  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping. 
Mocking  your  untimely  weeping. 

As  an  earthquake   rocks  a  corse 

In  its  coffin  in  the  clay, 
So  white  Winter,  that  rough  nurse, 

Rocks  the  dead-cold  year  today ; 
Solemn  hours !   wail  aloud 
For  your  mother  in  her  shroud. 

As  the  wild  air  stirs  and  sways 
The  tree-swung  cradle  of  a  child. 

So  the  breath  of  these  rude  days 

Rocks  the  year: — be  calm   and  mild, 

Trembling  hours ;   she  will  arise 

With  new  love  within  her  eyes. 

January'  gray  is  here. 

Like  a  sexton  by  her  grave ; 
February  bears  the  bier ; 

March  with  grief  doth  howl  and  rave, 
And  April  weeps — but,  O,  ye  hours, 
Follow  with  May's  fairest  flowers. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 


The  New  Year. 


Fleetly  hath  passed  the  year ;  the  seasons  came 
Duly  as  they  were  wont, — the  gentle  Spring, 
And  the  delicious  Summer,  and  the  cool 
Rich  Autumn,  with  the  nodding  of  the  grain, 
And  Winter,  like  an  old  and  hoary  man. 
Frosty  and  stiff, — and  so  are  chronicled. 
We  have  read  gladness  in  the  new  green  leaf, 
And  in  the  first-blown  violets ;  we  have  drunk 
Cool  water   from  the  rock,  and  in  the  shade 
Sunk  to  the  noontide  slumber ;  we  have  plucked 
The  mellow  fruitage  of  the  bending  tree, 
And  girded  to  our  pleasant  wanderings 
When  the  cool  winds  came  freshly  from  the  hills ; 
And  when  the  tinting  of  the  Autumn  leaves 
Had  faded  from  its  glory,  we  have  sat 
By  the  good  fires  of  winter,  and  rejoiced 
Over  the  fulness  of  the  gathered  sheaf. 

"God  hath  been  very  good."     'Tis  He  whose  hand 
Moulded  the  sunny  hills,  and  hollowed  out 
The  shelter  of  the  valleys,  and  doth  keep 
The   fountains  in  their  secret  places  cool ; 
And  it  is  He  who  leadeth  up  the  sun, 
And  ordereth  up  the  starry  influences, 
And  tempereth  the  keeness  of  the  frost; 
And,  therefore,  in  the  plenty  of  the  feast, 
And  in  the  lifting  of  the  cup,  let  Him 
Have  praises  for  the  well-completed  year. 

— Nathaniel  Parker  Willis. 


Home,  Sweet  Home. 
'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble  there's  no  place  like  home ; 
A  charm  from  the  sky  seems  to  hallow  us  there. 
Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 

Home,  Home,  sweet,  sweet  Home ! 
There's  no  place  like  Home !  there's  no  place  like  Home ! 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain  ; 
O,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again ! 
The  birds  singing  gayly,  that  came  at  my  call, — 
Give  me  them, — and  the  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than  all ! 

Home.   Home,  sweet,   sweet  Home ! 
There's  no  place  like  Home !  there's  no  place  like  Home ! 

How  sweet  'tis  to  sit  'neath  a  fond  father's  smile, 
And  the  cares  of  a  mother  to  soothe  and  beguile ! 
Let  others  delight  mid  new  pleasures  to  roam. 
But  give  me,   oh,  give  me,  the  pleasures  of  home ! 

Home  !  Home  !  sweet,  sweet  Home  ! 
There's  no  place  like  Home  !  there's  no  place  like  Home  ! 

To  thee  I'll  return  overburdened  with  care ; 
The  heart's  dearest  solace  will  smile  on  me  there ; 
No  more  from  that  cottage  again  will  I  roam ; 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home. 

Home  !  Home  !  sweet,  sweet  Home  1 
There's  no  place  like  Home !  there's  no  place  like  Home ! 

— John  Howard  Payne. 


No  wood  being  available  within  many  miles, 
Peruvians  around  Lake  Titicaca  have  resorted  to  the 
grass-made  balsa,  which  serves  well  their  purpose. 
The  coarse  grass  is  manufactured  into  small  boats  by  a 
peculiar  native  process,  and  the  product  is  quite  satis- 
factory. 

Since  the  war  began  the  embattled  countries  of  Eu- 
rope have  paid  to  American  manufacturers  more  than 
$7,000,000,000. 
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FINANCE,  INDUSTRY,  TRANSPORTATION. 

Review  of  Conditions  and  Activities  in  California  for  the  Year  1916. 


The  year  that  is  just  closing  brought  to  California,  not 
only  the  fulfillment  of  every  roseate  promise  of  the  final  days 
of  1915,  but  prosperity  in  brimming  measure.  In  every  field 
of  human  endeavor,  in  agriculture,  in  mining,  in  commerce, 
in  manufactures,  and  in  the  diversified  industries,  every  prior 
record  of  achievement  was  broken  during  1916.  It  is  prob- 
ably well  within  the  facts  to  say  that  this  most  remarkable 
year  in  the  history  of  this  wonderful  state  has  witnessed  an 
addition  to  the  state's  aggregate  wealth  of  more  than  $650,- 
000,000.  Of  this  vast  total,  nearly  $300,000,000  represents 
agricultural  and  horticultural  produce  of  one  sort  and  an- 
other grown  within  the  imperial  boundaries  of  this  state,  and 
$105,000,000  represents  California's  production  in  1916  of  oil, 
the  metals,  and  various  unmanufactured  mineral  products. 
Lumber,  live  stock,  poultry,  and  miscellaneous  dairy  products, 
as  well  as  the  salmon  pack,  and  the  diversified  manufactures 
of  the  state  more  than  complete  the  balance,  leaving  un- 
counted the  profits  of  the  middleman  and  trader,  as  well  as 
the  many  millions  of  dollars  earned  by  the  transportation  of 
California  products  to  other  markets. 

GROWTH;  NOT  "WAR  BABIES." 
California's  prosperity  in  1916  represents  a  permanent  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  "war  babies"  played  a  very  inconspicuous 
part  in  the  record  of  this  state's  achievement.  The  year 
opened  with  the  shipment  of  trainloads  of  gasoline  across  the 
continent,  destined  ultimately  for  warring  Europe ;  it  closes 
with  every  transcontinental  system  choked  with  hurrying 
trains,  bearing  butter,  eggs,  canned  goods,  fruits,  and  other 
foodstuffs  to  the  teeming  East,  which  had  oversold  so  copi- 
ously to  Europe  that  it  was  obliged  to  supply  its  artificial 
scarcity  by  heavy  continuous  purchases  of  food  in  this 
market. 

California  has  witnessed  this  year  an  era  of  cheap  money, 
of  the  highest  prices  ever  recorded,  and  of  orderly  expansion 
in  every  industry.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
state,  there  was  scarcely  any  complaint  concerning  seasonal 
unemployment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  work  for 
everybody  at  the  maximum  wage  who  really  wanted  work 
and  who  was  fit  to  work.  It  was  a  year  of  bumper  crops 
and  record  prices,  with  new  markets  opening  daily  overseas. 
Japan,  acting  admittedly  as  the  purchasing  agent  for  Russia, 
shipped  enormous  sums  of  gold  through  this  port,  and  at 
least  $20,000,000  of  this  welcome  golden  stream  flowed  into 
the  channels  of  California  trade.  Russia's  purchases  in  this 
market,  through  her  ally,  Japan,  comprised  practically  every- 
thing we  grow  or  make,  from  flour  to  aeroplanes.  Trade 
with  Vladivostok,  too,  sprang  into  being  practically  overnight, 
and  enormous  quantities  of  flour  and  other  foodstuffs,  as 
well   as   munitions,   have  been   shipped  there. 

PRESSURE  ON  TRANSPORTATION. 
The  solitary  fly  in  California's  ointment  this  year  has  been 
the  lack  of  transportation.  The  coast-to-coast  trade  through 
the  canal  was  abandoned  for  the  more  profitable  transatlantic 
business,  and  the  dearth  of  vessels  resulted  in  throwing  a 
continuous  burden  on  the  railroads,  heavier  than  they  were 
equipped  to  handle.  This  situation  was  complicated  by  a  lack 
of  warehouse  space  to  contain  the  enormous  crops  that, 
perforce,  had  to  be  held  in  storage.  Though  the  storage  area 
under  cover  in  the  state  is  amply  large  enough  to  care  for 
the  production  of  a  normal  year,  when  each  crop  moves  from 
the  field  to  the  warehouse,  through  the  warehouse  and  into 
the  cars,  it  proved  wholly  inadequate  under  the  exceptional 
conditions  which  signalized  1916. 

FLOOD  OF  GOLD. 

The  turn  of  the  monetary  tide  toward  California  was  re- 
flected in  the  clearings  of  the  San  Francisco  banks  for  even 
the  very  first  month  of  the  current  year,  but  not  until  May 
did  the  golden  wave  of  buying  orders  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, slowly  rolling  westward,  fairly  inundate  California  with 
its  fructifying  flood.  The  May  clearings  of  the  local  banks 
exceeded  those  of  May,  1915 — a  year  of  more  than  average 
prosperity — by  $71,788,503.  From  May  ownward  the  gain 
in  local  clearings  from  month  to  month,  as  reported  by  the 
San  Francisco  Clearing  House,  has  never  fallen  below  a 
$50,000,000  increase,  and  in  November  it  attained  its  climax  in 
total  clearings  aggregating  $360,537,957.57,  or  $107,048,215.34 
over  the  total  for  November,  1915.  For  the  year  the  grand 
total  of  clearings  of  the  banks  of  San  Francisco  reached  the 
record-breaking  figures  of  $3,473,190,040,  as  compared  with 
$2,693,6S8,925,  the  total  for  1915.  These  figures  reflect  a 
gain  for  the  year  of  $779,501,115,  with  the  last  seventeen 
business   days   of   December  estimated. 

The  comparative  statement  of  the  monthly  returns  for  both 
years  are  thus  reported  by  the  San  Francisco  Clearing  House : 


BANKS  CHOKED  WITH  MONEY. 

The  monetary  prosperity  of  San  Francisco  is  also  reflected 
in  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The 
nine  national  banks  of  this  city  reported,  in  response  to  the 
call  of  September  2,  1915,  total  deposits  of  $185,268,000.  In 
response  to  the  call  of  September  12,  1916,  these  same  banks 
reported  deposits  amounting  to  $230,157,000.  This  is  an  in- 
crease for  the  year  of  about  $44,889,000,  or  24  per  cent. 

The  state  banking  institutions,  operating  in  San  Francisco, 
make  a  similar  showing ;  but  this  wonderful  exhibition  of 
financial  well-being  is  by  no  means  confined  to  San  Francisco 
— the  same  condition  exists  throughout  the  state.  The  na- 
tional banks  of  Los  Angeles  on  September  2,  1915,  had  $65,- 
869,000  on  deposit,  as  compared  with  $S5,1S4,000  on  deposit 
on  September  12,  1916.  The  figures  for  the  aggregate  de- 
posits of  all  the  national  banks  operating  in  California  on 
these  respective  dates  were  as  follows : 

September    2,   1915 $388,063,000 

September  12,  1916 485,958,000 

This  is  an  increase  in  the  twelve  months  of  $97,893,000, 
or  25  per  cent  for  the  national  banks  of  the  entire  state. 
During  the  same  period  the  loans  and  investments  of  these 
same  national  banks  increased  $47,892,000,  or  12  per  cent. 

The  latest  returns  available  for  the  state  institutions  are 
the  responses  to  the  call  of  August  31,  1916,  on  which  date 
115  state  commercial  banks,  125  savings  banks  and  trust 
companies,  and  216  departmental  banks  reported  to  the  state 
banking  department.  The  total  resources  of  these  institutions 
on  August  31,  1916,  were  $817,744,349,  as  compared  with  the 
statement  of  June,  1915,  which  showed  total  resources  of 
$755,493,618. 

As  the  bank  clearings  of  November  were  the  heaviest  of 
the  year,  it  is  accepted  as  a  fact  in  financial  quarters  that 
both  the  national  and  state  banks  of  California  have  added 
materially  to  both  their  deposits  and  their  resources  since 
the  latest  calls. 


RAILROADS  COINING  MONEY. 

As  prospered  the  banks,  so  prospered  the  railways.  During 
the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  year  the  total  operating 
revenue  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system  aggregated  $132, 
896,089,  as  compared  with  a  total  for  the  full  twelve  months 
of  last  year  of  $142,467,905.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that 
the  operating  revenue  for  the  Southern  Pacific  system  this 
year  will  exceed  $165,000,000,  making  it  the  biggest  year  iv 
the  company's  history-  The  operating  income  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  this  year  totals  $42,818,709,  as  compared  with 
$43,528,446  for  the  full  calendar  year  1915.  At  the  rate  at 
which  this  income  is  increasing  the  years  net  earnings  will 
very  likely  run  $10,000,000  over  those  of  1915. 

The  gross  operating  revenue  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
1916  of  the  Santa  Fe  system  aggregated  $118,087,157,  as 
compared  with  the  operating  revenue  for  the  calendar  year 
1915  of  $123,544,313;  while  the  net  operating  income  of  the 
Santa  Fe  for  the  ten  months  of  1916  amounted  to  $40,612,151. 
as  compared  with  total  net  operating  income  for  the  entire 
year  1915  of  only  $38,990,653.  In  other  words  the  Santa  Fe 
system  has  earned  this  year  in  ten  months  a  net  income  of  1916  and  1915: 
more  than  $1,500,000  in  excess  of  its  total  net  income  for 
the   whole   of   1915. 

The  Western   Pacific  system  was  reorganized  in  June,   and 


continued   the   construction   of   its   railway   system    from   San 
Diego  into  the  Imperial  Valley. 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  through  an  issue  of 
$4,500,000  of  stocks  and  bonds,  is  now  increasing  its  gene- 
rating capacity  by  33,000  horsepower,  and  the  Great  Western 
Power  Company  is  adding  20,000  kilowatts  as  an  additional 
unit  to  its  plant. 

PREPARING  FOR  POST-WAR  SETTLERS. 

California  believes  that  when  the  war  in  Europe  has  run 
its  course  the  agricultural  population  of  the  several  battle- 
rent  nations  will  be  so  firmly  impressed  wilh  the  benefits 
of  peace  that  many  farmers  will  seek  asylum  in  California, 
bringing  with  them  the  remnants  of  their  fortunes.  War 
may  be  a  glorious  thing  for  the  epauletted  and  be-medaled 
commanders,  but  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  show 
affirmatively  that  the  series  of  heroic  achievements  of  the 
past  two  and  one-half  years  have  bettered  the  condition  of 
the  European  peasant  proprietors  in  a  single  particular. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  California  is  preparing  for  a  tremendous 
post-war  influx  from  the  belligerent  countries  of  Europe,  and 
as  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  preparedness  for  these  pros- 
pective conquests  of  peace  she  has  embarked  on  a  well- 
mapped-out  campaign  of  reclamation  and  irrigation  under 
legislation  known  as  the  Wright  Act  and  the  Bridgeford  Act, 
with  subsequent  amendments.  In  a  number  of  localities  in 
the  state  irrigation  districts  have  been  organized  with  bonds 
issued  to  the  approximate  amount  of  $17,000,000.  A  demand 
for  this  class  of  securities  has  arisen  during  the  year  and 
these  bonds  of  various  irrigation  districts  gained  at  least  10 
per  cent  in  market  value  since  January  1,  1916.  Incidentally, 
too,  some  eighteen  large  companies  and  a  number  of  small 
ones  that  control  vast  tracts  of  land  in  the  fertile  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  have  seriously  undertaken 
the  task  of  preparing  the  land  for  the  expected  settlers. 
About  $6,000,000  of  land  bonds  of  this  and  a  similar  char- 
acter were  issued  and  sold  during  the  year  that  is  now 
closing. 

FORTUNES  IN  OIL  AND  SUGAR  STOCKS. 

The  business  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Ex- 
change for  1916  exceeded  the  record  of  any  recent  year,  and 
the  closing  days  of  the  current  year  witnessed  uniformly 
higher  prices  for  all  securities.  Very  many  California  com- 
panies are  now  paying  larger  dividends  than  were  paid  in  1915. 
For  example,  the  prosperity-  of  the  oil  companies  has  been 
reflected  in  an  increase  of  the  dividend  of  the  Associated 
Oil  Company  from  an  annual  rate  of  4  per  cent  to  an  annual 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  and  the  declaration  of  an  extra  dividend 
oi  \l/2  per  cent  by  the  Union  Oil  Company.  This  company 
is  now  on  a  regular  6  per  cent  basis.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany is  also  disbursing  regularly  a  10  per  cent  dividend,  and, 
in  addition,  capitalizes  its  enormous  surplus  earnings  through 
periodic  distributions  of  its  stock. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  year's  record  has  been 
the  enormous  distributions  of  dividends  by  the  various  sugar 
companies  owning  plantations  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or 
manufacturing  sugar  from  beets  grown  in  California.  It  is 
probably  well  within  the  truth  to  say  that  at  least  $10,000,000 
of  dividends  have  been  disbursed  by  these  companies  during 
1916,  or  have  been  regularly  declared  and  will  be  paid  early 
in  January-  Here  follows  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  sugar 
stocks  which  are  dealt  in  either  locally  or  are  listed  on  the 
Honolulu  Stock  Exchange,  with  a  comparison  of  the  dividends 


its   operations,  with   its  revised  capitalization,   date  from  July    Hutchinson 5.00 

1,    1916.     In  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year    "  ~ 


; 


1915. 

January $216,324,858.45 

..  185,148,701.59 
..  220,488,514.30 
..  212,429,188.72 
..  206.990.335.07 
..  209,315,003.66 
..  226,800.957.82 
..  222,173,126.78 
..  227,318.844.61 


February 
March  .    . . 
April  .    ... 

May 

June 

July 

August  .    . . 
September 

October 252,268,089.09 

November 253,489,742.23 


1916. 
$241,397,635.26 
235.043,717.23 
269,936,163.37 
255.914,331.70 
278,778,838.99 
262,155,776.77 
277,981,616.42 
287,323,010.38 
311,371.858.06 
342,492,552.87 
360,537.957.57 


Increase — 1916 
$25,072,776.81 
49,895.015.64 
49,447,649.07 
43,485,142.98 
71,788,503.92 
52,840,773.11 
SI, 180.658.60 
65,149,883.60 
84,053,013.45 
90,224,463.78 
107,048,215.34 


the    Western    Pacific   earned   its   bond   interest   for   the   whole 
year  and  $190,000  additional. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMPANIES  DO  WELL. 
With  the  sole  exception  of  the  various  traction  companies 
operating  in  cities  or  between  cities  and  suburbs,  the  public 
utilities  corporations  of  California  did  a  record-breaking  busi- 
ness in  1916.  In  this  state  the  railroad  commission  possesses 
exclusive  authority  concerning  the  issuance  of  securities  by 
public  utilities  operating  within  the  confines  of  the  state. 
For  the  ten-month  period  ended  October  31,  1916,  the  com- 
mission authorized  the  public  utilities  of  California  to  issue 
the   following  securities  : 

Stocks $121,169,977 

Bonds 41,095,900 

Xotes 2.312.563 

Equipment    trust    certificates 5,510,000 


Ewa  .   $  4.80 

Hawaiian  Commercial    7.50 

Hawaiian  Sugar    7.00 


McBryde 1.00 

Oahu 1.20 

Olaa ' 1.00 

Onomea 1 1.00 

Paauhau 4.00 

Pacific    Sugar    Mill 2.40 

Pepeekeo 50.00 

Pioneer 10.00 

Waralua 4. SO 

Union  Sugar    3.40 

Kilauea  Sugar   3.00 

San   Carlos   30 

Honolulu  Sugar    7.10 


$2,432,747,362.32  $3,122,933,458.62     $690,186,096.30 

December 260,941,563.37 

Dec.  1-10 120.256,582.13 

Dec.  11-31,  approx.  230.000.000.00         89,315.018.76 


Totals $2,693,688,925.69     $3,473,190,040.75     $779,501,115.06 


Total  new  capital  authorized $170,088,441 

The  principal  items  involving  the  acquirement  of  new 
property  or  new  construction  include  the  sura  of  $10,506,250 
set  aside  for  the  construction  of  new  lines  by  the  Western 
Pacific  and  $3,514,000  for  new  equipment,  and  $2,597,750  for 
betterments  of  the  existing  system.  Comprehended  in  the 
Western  Pacific  new  construction  programme  is  included 
twenty-seven  miles  of  road  through  the  Indian  Valley,  and 
sundry  branches,  including  an  arrangement  with  the  Tide- 
water Southern  by  which  freight  may  be  drawn  from  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  The  Minkler-Southern  Railway,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  is  building  thirty  miles  south- 
ward from  Lindsay  in  Tulare  County.  The  Patterson  and 
Western  is  constructing  thirty-six  miles  from  mineral  deposits 
in  Stanislaus  County  to  connect  with  the  Southern  Pacific. 
The  California  Southern  has  completed  forty  miles  from 
Blythe  to  Blythe  Junction  in  Riverside  Count}-.  The  North- 
western Pacific  has  extended  its  line  from  Willits  to  Shively, 
a  distance  of  165  miles,  and  the  San  Diego  and  Arizona  has  I  the  year  was  that  which  led  to  the  organization 


1915. 
$  3.60 
5.00 
5.60 
2.20 
2.40 
1.00 
1.80 

None 
6.00 
2.60 

None 

36.00 
4.00 
2.40 
2.05 
3.40 

None 
3.10 


The  following  companies,  the  stock  of  which  is  very  closely 
held,  have  also  declared  heavy  dividends  this  year,  though 
the  precise  amounts  can  not  be  ascertained:  Haiku,  Ha- 
waiian Agricultural,  Honomu,  Kehaha,  Kaloa,  Paia,  and 
Wailuku.  A  great  deal  of  money,  too,  has  been  made  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  this  year  by  corporations,  controlled  by 
Californians,  which  have  been  manufacturing  alcohol  for  the 
munition  works  out  of  bagasse,  which  is  the  cane  after 
crushing — practically  a  waste  product.  This  bagasse  was  for- 
merly used  merely  to  feed  the  furnaces  in  the  sugar  houses. 

In  fact  increased  dividends  were  the  rule  in  every  in- 
dustry, rather  than  the  exception.  The  California  Associated 
Raisin  Company  is  practically  a  cooperative  association  of 
grape-growers  and  it  boasts  3700  stockholders.  It  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  8  per  cent  on  December  15,  1916,  as  compared  with 
a  total  disbursement  of  7  per  cent  in  1915  and  5  per  cent  in 
1914. 

During  the  year  1916  the  Western  Pacific  Railway  was  re- 
organized most  successfully  by  a  committee  on  which  local 
capital  had  three  representatives. 

The  People's  Water  Company,  Oakland,  has  passed  through 
a  successful  reorganization,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Gen- 
eral   Petroleum    Company. 

COAST   PACKERS   COMBINE. 

Perhaps    the    most    important    consolidation 
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fornia  Packing  Corporation.  This  gigantic  company  is  a 
merger  of  the  Armsby  Company  of  New  York,  the  California 
Fruit  Canners'  Association,  and  several  other  large  local 
canning  concerns.  One  of  its  most  important  features  is  its 
control  by  stock  ownership  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association. 
The  effect  of  this  consolidation,  it  is  generally  conceded,  will 
be  to  stabilize  the  fruit  and  salmon-packing  business  of  the 
Coast.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  consolidation  was  the 
transmission  to  and  distribution  in  this  community  of  about 
S8.000.000  of  new  capital.  The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Com- 
pany also  was  merged  this  year  with  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
through  purchase. 

With  $16,000,000  of  new  State  Highway  bonds  authorized 
by  the  voters  in  the  last  election,  and  a  "Good  Roads"  cam- 
paign under  way  in  every  county,  the  business  of  the  cement 
manufacturing  companies  was  excellent  this  year,  with  the 
prospect  of  even  larger  earnings  in  1917.  The  market  value 
of  the  cement  produced  this  year  is  estimated  at  $7,420,000, 
as  compared  with  $6,560,000  in  1915. 

OLD  AXD  NEW  INDUSTRIES. 

Numbered  among  the  miscellaneous  industries  of  this  state 
amazingly  stimulated  by  the  war  has  been  the  manufacture 
of  caterpillar  engines  or  tractors.  This  is  understood  to  be 
a  California  invention,  and  the  chief  factory  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  where  they  are  made  is  situated  at  Stockton.  Under 
the  name  of  British  "tanks"  these  huge  armored  mechanisms 
are  fairly  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  pictorial  press.  In 
more  peaceful  guise,  minus  the  armor,  they  may  be  noted  in 
increasing  numbers  on  the  huge  irrigated  farms  of  the  in- 
terior valleys,  doing  the  work  daily  of  fifty  horses  and  a  score 
of  men.  Though  no  figures  are  forthcoming,  the  works  where 
they  are  made  have  been  enlarged  and  are  being  run  at  full 
capacity. 

A  pioneer  enterprise,  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast  is  con- 
cerned, was  the  organization  early  in  the  year  of  the  Great 
Western  Electro  Chemical  Company.  This  trail-marking  in- 
cursion into  the  electro  chemical  field  bids  fair  to  clear  the 
way  for  many  another  enterprise  along  similar  lines.  The 
Great  Western  Electro  Chemical  Company  has  started  opera- 
tions at  Pittsburgh,  Contra  Costa  County,  in  the  production  of 
caustic  soda  and  chlorine  products  from  salt  derived  from  sea- 
water.  The  electric  current  serves  to  break  up  the  various 
salts  contained  in  sea-water  into  their  component  parts. 

The  company  is  capitalized  for  $1,000,000  of  preferred 
stock,  of  which  $600,000  has  been  issued,  and  $1,500,000  in 
common  stock,  and  its  present  output  consists  of  caustic  soda 
and  chloride  of  lime,  but  other  chlorine  products  are  also  to 
be  produced.  The  present  output  is  thirty  tons  a  day  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  twelve  and  a  half  tons  of  caustic  soda, 
and  the  works  at  Pittsburgh  employ  the  full  time  of  sixty 
men. 

BIG  BUSINESS  IN  NATURAL  GAS. 

The  utilization  of  natural  gas  from  the  oil  fields,  bj*  piping 
it  under  pressure  to  the  manufacturing  centres,  where  it  is 
used  for  light  and  heat,  is  a  rapidly  growing  industry.  The 
production  of  natural  gas  in  1916  is  estimated  by  an  expert 
at  twenty-five  billion  cubic  feet,  and  the  net  value  at  the  wells 
of  that  proportion  of  the  product  utilized  this  year  probably 
exceeded  $4,000,000,  as  compared  with  an  output  utilized  last 
year  of  the  value  at  the  wells  of  $1,050,000. 

The  work  of  piping  this  gas  to  Los  Angeles  and  other 
centres  began  in  1913  and  four  large  companies  are  now  in 
operation. 

The  usual  price  at  the  wells  for  natural  gas  is  5  cents 
per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  the  gas  is  sold  wholesale  at  the  point 
of  delivery  to  distributing  companies,  under  contracts,  at 
prices  ranging  from  14  to  16  cents  per  thousand. 

At  Los  Angeles  this  natural  gas  is  mixed  with  artificial 
gas  and  the  resultant  compound  is  retailed  to  the  consumers 
at  68  cents  per  thousand.  More  than  8,300,000,000  feet  of 
this  blended  gas  was  consumed  in  that  city  in  1916,  and  as 
the  compound  possesses  only  80  per  cent  of  the  heating 
efficiency  of  straight  natural  gas,  it  has  been  calculated  that 
the  city's  gas  bill  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  $3,000,000 
greater  than  it  would  have  been  with  the  more  efficient  fuel  at 
a  slightly  higher  price.  During  this  four-year  period  Los 
Angeles  used  29,700,000,000  cubic  feet  of  mixed  gas  costing 
$20,196,000  to  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  heat  units  that 
would  have  been  created  by  the  combustion  of  only  23,760,- 
000,000  feet  of  straight  natural  gas.  An  additional  gas  main 
from  the  oil  fields  is  urgently  needed. 

Great  as  was  the  consumption  of  this  ideal  fuel  in  1916, 
it  is  calculated  that  36,000,000,000  feet  of  natural  gas  annually 
is  now  going  to  waste. 

KELP  BEDS  YIELD  POTASH. 

In  the  fringe  of  kelp  which  skirts  the  California  coast  for 
10  miles  or  more  this  state  possesses  a  newly-discovered 
source  of  wealth  that  bids  fair  to  produce,  even  at  pre-war 
prices,  $15,000,000  annually  within  the  next  three  years.  By 
a  simple  process  of  incineration  kelp  can  be  made  to  yield 
enormous  quantities  of  potash— valuable  as  a  fertilizer  and 
-surably  more  in  demand  just  now  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  manufacture  of  explosives.  Before  the  war  potash  from 
Germany  sold  at  $50  a  ton,  while  today  the  price  is  nearer 
$350. 

Although  the  kelp -harvesting  industry  has  sprung  up  during 

the  yerr  it  represents  already  an  invested  capital  of  $2,500,000, 

and   sixteen   mechanical   reapers   are   now  in   operation   along 

the  c.  ast  between  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Diego.     A  produc- 

E  300,000 "tons  annually  is  looked  for. 

MILLIONS  IN  CHARTERS. 
-    the  recognized  shipping  centre  of  the  Pacific  Coast 


and  for  twenty-five  years  and  more  the  home  port  of  the 
largest  maritime  tonnage  firing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  owned 
by  a  single  company — the  fleet  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation— San  Francisco,  early  in  1916,  shaking  off  that  serenity 
and  indifference  to  fate  that  inspired  Bret  Harte's  poem, 
concentrated  her  attention  on  garnering  the  golden  harvest 
offered  by  the  sea.  The  closing  year  marks  an  era  signalized 
by  record-breaking  charters — the  highest  deep-water  freight 
rates  heretofore  recorded  in  the  world's  history — while  the 
market  price  for  vessels,  whether  propelled  by  steam  or  sail, 
soared  to  well-nigh  fabulous  figures.  Anything  that  could  be 
patched  up  so  that  it  would  float  was  deemed  good  enough 
for  the  coastwise  trade,  while  the  larger,  more  modern  ocean- 
carriers  were  sold  at  prices  that  converted  their  lucky  owners 
into  millionaires  overnight  and  steamed  away  for  good  through 
the  canal  to  the  Atlantic 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  hostilities  in  Europe  sixty-five  or 
more  ancient  tubs — mere  ghostly  maritime  reminiscences  of 
vanished  industries,  such  as  whaling  and  the  chase  of  the  sea 
otter — were  rotting  at  their  moorings  in  the  "bone  yard'' 
along  the  Oakland  estuary.  To  the  last  one  of  them  they 
have  vanished — revamped,  sold  for  a  dozen  times  their  former 
scrap  value,  they  now  phr  the  seven  seas — and  several  addi- 
tional ones  unnoted  by  Kipling — earning  frequently  in  one  or 
two   voyages    far  more   than   their   original   cost. 

It  is  a  thoroughly  conservative  estimate  that  the  trading 
in  charters  and  the  transfers  of  vessels  during  1916  have 
added  ten  million  wholly  unexpected  dollars  to  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  San  Francisco  merchants  and  ship-owners. 

RECORD  DEALS  IN  BOTTOMS. 

A  few  of  the  most  noteworthy  transactions  in  ocean  tonnage 
of  the  year  are  recorded. 

The  Republic,  formerly  the  German  freighter  Walkure,  sunk 
in  Papeete  harbor,  was  raised  by  John  A.  Hooper  and  a  group 
of  San  Francisco  shipping  men.  The  steamer  was  bought  at 
auction  for  $29,000,  and  upon  her  arrival  here  was  imme- 
diately sold  to   Eastern  buyers  for  $1,000,000. 

Here  is  a  romantic  tale  of  treasure  trove  at  sea  that 
causes  the  exploits  of  Drake  or  Anson  with  Spanish  gal- 
leons to  dwindle  into  merely  perfunctory  performances  by 
gifted  amateurs  on  ocean  highways.  The  California,  formerly 
the  Pacific  Mail  liner  Algoa,  was  sold  by  that  company  to 
John  A.  Hooper  for  $300,000.  Sent  to  Atlantic  ports  with 
cargo,  after  being  remodeled  here,  the  rejuvenated  steamer 
was  chartered  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to 
carry  to  Brazil  at  a  charter  rate  of  $1400  a  day.  Later  the 
Du  Pont  Powder  Company  chartered  this  vessel  to  carry 
nitrates  at  a  rate  of  $51,000  a  month.  Having  cleared  a 
profit  of  $2,200,000  for  her  San  Francisco  owners  in  less 
than  two  years,  they  sold  her  to  Eastern  purchasers  the  other 
day  for  $1,500,000. 

Unquestionably  the  greatest  deal  of  the  year  in  bottoms 
was  the  sale  of  the  Pacific  Mail  vessels  Mongolia,  Manchuria, 
Siberia,  and  Korea  to  the  American  Mercantile  Marine  and 
the  China  to  the  China  Mail  Company  for  approximately 
$1,000,000.  The  Korea  and  Siberia  have  been  sold  by  the 
purchasers  to  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  line  for  $2,000,000  each, 
while  the  other  two  steamers  are  operating  in  the  Atlantic 
carrying  war  cargoes  at  big  profits. 

The  City  of  Sydney  was  sold  for  scrap  by  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company  for  $15,000.  She  was  purchased  from  the  junkman 
by  L.  A.  Pederson  of  Oakland  for  $18,000.  He  spent  $100,000 
on  the  vessel  and  on  her  maiden  trip  she  is  expected  to  clear 
her   original   cost   and   all   other   expenditures. 

Space  is  lacking  for  ought  save  the  briefest  enumeration  of 
a  few  other  of  the  many  profitable  deals  in  ships,  viz :  The 
Jim  Butler,  after  earning  her  original  cost  several  times  over, 
was  sold  for  $100,000,  or  a  profit  of  $75,000,  to  the  Compagnie 
de  Boleo,  the  rich  Rothschild  copper  company  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. 

Annette  Rolph  I  was  sold  to  G.  W.  McNear  at  a  profit  of 
$25,000  and  resold  to   Norwegians  at  a  profit  of  $100,000. 

Annette  Rolph  II  was  sold  to  Theodore  B.  Wilcox  for 
$600,000  by  the  Hind-Rolph  Company,  and  afterwards  back  to 
the  same  concern  for  $1,350,000,  netting  Wilcox  a  profit  of 
$750,000  on  a  $600,000  investment  This  vessel  was  then 
sold  to  Norwegian  ship-owners  at  a  very  handsome  profit. 
The  Annette  Rolph  III,  which  is  now  building,  has  been 
sold  to  Jan  Oestervold  of  Norway,  before  launching,  at  a 
profit  said  to  be   $75,000. 

The  George  IV.  Fenwick  was  sold  to  the  Norwegians  for 
$550,000  by  the  Robert  Dollar  Company,  at  a  profit  said  to  be 
in  excess  of  $50,000. 

The  Edna,  then  the  Mazatlan,  cost  Frederick  Jebsen  $85,000 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  She  was  bought  by  Flood 
Brothers  for  $113,000,  who  sold  her  to  Sudden  &  Christensen 
for  $125,000.  The  latter  firm  sold  her  the  other  day  to 
Eastern  shipowners  for  $180,000. 

BIG  BOOM  IN  SHIPBUILDING. 
The  woeful  scarcity  of  deep-sea  carriers,  or  indeed  vessels 
of  any  kind,  plying  under  the  American  flag  in  Pacific  Coast 
waters  is  made  apparent  by  the  following  trustworthy  sta- 
tistics. Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  the 
tonnage  under  the  American  flag  operating  in  the  Pacific  and 
in  the  coast-to-coast  trade  amounted  to  80,000  tons.  During 
the  early  months  of  the  current  year  this  tonnage  had  been 
reduced,  through  sales  and  transfers,  to  a  minimum  of  5000 
tons.  Since  that  time  17,000  tons  have  been  added  to  the 
gross  tonnage  by  the  purchase  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  but  this  purchase  has  left  Japanese  interests 
in  control  of  the  transpacific  transportation.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  on  January   1,   1916,  the  Japanese  merchant 


marine  comprised  1,856,800  registered  gross  tons  of  steam 
vessels  and  554,605  gross  tons  of  sailing  vessels. 

Still  the  result  of  the  depletion  of  American  tonnage  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  greatly  to  stimulate  the  ship- 
building industry  at  San  Francisco  and  other  Bay  points.  The 
Union  Iron  Works  has  now  under  construction  tonnage  to 
the  value  of  more  than  $25,000,000,  exclusive  of  six  de- 
stroyers contracted  to  be  built  for  the  United  States  Navy. 
This  tonnage  includes  eleven  steel  tankers  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  and  other  oil 
companies.  The  Moore  &  Scott  Iron  Works  have  also  more 
than  50,000  tons  of  new  steel  steamers  under  construction, 
and  the  Hanlon  Company,  the  Stone  yards,  and  the  Robert- 
son works  at  Benicia,  as  well  as  the  new  Norwegian  ship- 
building works  just  started,  have  also  contracts  on  hand  call- 
ing for  a  large  amount  of  new  deep-sea  tonnage. 

In  fact  San  Francisco  is  now  passing  through  the  biggest 
boom  in   shipbuilding  that  this  city  has  ever  witnessed. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  merger  of  the  Pacific 
Alaska  Navigation  Company  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Company  involved  twenty-two  steamers  of  55,000  gross  tons 
burden,  but  this  new  combination  adds  nothing  to  the  existing 
tonnage  available  for  foreign  commerce,  as  its  operations  are 
purely  coastwise. 

INSURANCE  FIGURES  REFLECT  GROWTH. 

The  general  prosperity  of  San  Francisco  in  1916  is  reflected 
also  in  the  record  of  real  estate  transactions.  The  realty 
sales  this  year  will  fall  but  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  $39,- 
000,000,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  $2$,741,000  in   1915. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  estimate  accurately  the 
growth   of  the  insurance  business  in  California  in   1916. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Willard  O.  Wayman  of  the 
National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  Vice-President  Levison  of  the  Fireman's  Fund,  an 
attempt  is  here  made  to  reflect,  by  a  comparative  table  of 
premiums  paid,  the  movement  for  the  year  in  California  of 
this   important  business  in  its  several  branches: 

Premium.  Premium. 

Classes  of  Insurance.  1915.  1916 

F^e $16,357,709  $17,175,594 

Mutuals 136,430  136,430 

In  terinsu  ranee 341,885  271,885 

Marine 3,152,540  3,467,795 

Automobile    (and    Auto    Prop) 1,311,832  1,443,015 

Accident  and  Health 1,973.000  2,071,650 

Liability 1,228.842  1,413.170 

Life    (Ordinary)    20,789,182  20,789,182 

Life   (Industrial)    2.500,160  2,500,160 

Life  (Fraternal)    3,200.950  3,200,950 

Life  (Assessment)    288,154  28S.154 

Workmen's  Compensation    1,263,966  1,516,760 

Workmen's   Collective    85  85 

Fidelity  and  Suretv 983,834  983.834 

Plate  Glass   198,053  _    7,860 

Burglary  and  Theft 180,345  198,380 

Boiler    and    Machinery 54,940  54,940 

Mortgage 195,296  19S,296 

Medical  Defense 19,885  21,870 

Sprinkler 5.770  6,350 

Credit 28,045  28,045 

Live  Stock   3,589  2,873 

Title 936,493  9i6,A93 

Total $55,140,985       $56,921,771 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in 
premiums  for  the  year   1916  amounts  to  $1,780,786. 

FORECAST  FOR   1917. 

Just  a  word  concerning  the  outlook  for  1917.  According  to 
George  H.  Hecke,  state  horticultural  commissioner,  an  ac- 
knowledged expert,  there  is  every  prospect  that  1917  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  prosperous  year,  agriculturally  and 
horti culturally,  in  the  history  of  the  state.  The  California 
grain  farmers,  induced  thereto  by  $50-a-ton  barley  and  $60- 
a-ton  wheat,  are  planting  the  largest  acreage  to  cereals  in 
recent  years.  Not  since  the  historic  days  of  the  wheat 
barons,  when  400  deep-water  vessels  bore  the  fruitful  yield 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  has  this  state  embarked  on  grain-raising  on  a  scale 
so    extensive. 

As  the  grape-growers  and  fruit  farmers  have  just  completed 
the  most  prosperous  year,  with  prices  at  record  figures,  they, 
too,  may  be  trusted  to  stimulate  the  yield  of  their  ranches 
next  year  to  the  utmost  limit ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
with  equal  truth  of  the  dairy-  farmer,  the  poultry-  raiser,  and 
every  other  component  factor  that  goes  to  create  new  wealth 
through  the  products  of  the  soil. 


At  one  time  it  looked  as  though  there  were  going 
to  be  two  new  national  political  parties  in  this  country, 
one  called  the  "Hunkers,"  the  other  the  "Barnburners." 
In  1844  the  Southern  Democrats  were  determined  to 
prevent  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren  for  the 
presidency.  To  accomplish  this  they  adopted  the  two- 
thirds  rule  in  the  convention,  which  destroyed  Van 
Buren's  chances.  This  caused  a  split  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  especially  in  Van  Buren's  own  state,  New 
York.  The  Van  Buren  faction  became  known  as 
"Barnburners/'  taking  their  name,  it  is  said,  from  the 
story  of  the  man  whose  barn  was  infested  with  rats  and 
who  burned  the  barn  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.  The 
other  faction  was  called  "Hunkers,"  but  why  is  not 
known.  The  split  spread  to  other  states,  conservative 
Democrats  being  known  as  "Hunkers/'  while  the  pro- 
gressives were  called  "Barnburners."  In  1S48  both 
factions  sent  delegates  from  Xew  York  State  to  the 
national  convention.  The  convention  satisfied  nobody 
by  giving  half  of  the  vote  of  the  state  to  each  faction. 
The  "Barnburners"  nominated  a  ticket  of  their  own 
later  on.  Their  vote  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
any  state,  but  it  was  sufficiently  large  to  throw  the 
election  to  the  Whigs. 
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AMERICAN  FICTION  AND  ITS  FAULTS. 

A  Symposium  of  Authors  Discusses  the  Story  Writer  and  His  Audiences. 


Criticisms  of  American  literature,  and  particularly 
of  American  fiction,  come  with  a  certain  tidal  regu- 
larity. Some  important  figure  in  the  world  of  books 
utters  a  public  lamentation  over  the  decadence  of  the 
day,  and  at  once  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  incriminated 
writers  raised  in  self-defense,  in  extentuation  or  in 
denial.  The  procedure  is  so  regular  as  almost  to  sug- 
gest premeditation.  Or  perhaps  the  sight  of  American 
complacence  is  so  irritating  to  the  critic  as  to  render 
almost  irresistible  the  impulse  to  throw  a  stone. 

It  was  just  such  a  stone  that  was  cast  by  William 
Crary  Brownell  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  and  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  Mr.  Brownell's  diatribe  was  something  of  the 
usual  sort.  It  need  not  be  reproduced.  The  American 
fiction  literature  of  today  was  trivial,  its  standards 
were  false,  it  was  not  comparable  with  the  literature 
of  Europe.  American  writers  must  bestir  themselves, 
they  must  not  imitate,  they  must  get  down  to  realities, 
they  must  have  souls  of  their  own  instead  of  little 
bits  of  borrowed  souls,  and  unless  they  have  something 
definite  to  say  it  would  be  better  that  they  keep 
silence.  This  is  in  no  way  a  quotation  from  Mr. 
Brownell,  but  merely  a  rugh  paraphrase  of  his  indict- 
ment. We  have  heard  it  before.  Even  though  we 
may  be  ill-disposed  to  admit  its  truth  we  may  be  none 
the  less  glad  that  somtimes  an  angel  should  step  down 
to  trouble  the  fool. 

But  the  writing  men,  as  always,  have  been  quick  to 
respond,  and  in  many  cases  their  plea  is  one  of  guilty. 
Thev  write  to  the  New  York  Sun,  about  a  dozen  of 
them,  and  if  they  are  somewhat  more  disposed  to 
talk  about  themselves  than  about  American  literature, 
it  is  doubtless  due  to  a  conviction  that  they  constitute 
American  literature,  and  also  to  a  remembrance  of  the 
axiom  that  genius  is  a  supreme  confidence  in  one's  self 
and  in  one's  superiority  to  all  others. 

Gertrude  Atherton,  for  example,  gives  us  her  own 
literary  biography.  She  says,  "I  will  be  egotistical," 
and  proceeds  to  fulfill  her  promise.  None  the  less 
she  has  some  real  things  to  say.  She  asks  why  the 
modern  writer  should  feel  under  the  compulsion  of 
style  to  please  the  critics.  Why  should  he  feel  bound 
to  shape  and  model  his  work  upon  some  particular  type 
merely  because  it  happened  to  be  the  type  adopted  by 
some  one  else  forty  years  ago? 

No,  says  Gertrude  Atherton.  Watch  us  grow.  We 
have  ideas,  we  moderns.  It  does  not  matter  in  what 
form  they  are  advanced,  so  long  as  they  are  advanced. 
Style  of  some  kind,  of  course,  there  must  be,  but  it 
will  be  the  style  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  She  says  that  there  are  two  precepts  that 
she  remembers  above  all  others,  and  she  recommends 
them  to  the  young  writer  who  would  keep  out  of  quag- 
mires. The  first  of  the  two  is  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  says  that  style  should  be  the  expression  of  the  sub- 
ject treated  at  the  moment,  and  not  a  uniform  to  fit 
smiles,  tears,  sunsets,  and  tornadoes.  The  second  is 
by  Taine,  who  says  that  the  function  of  imaginative 
work  is  the  lifting  of  apparently  ordinary  characters 
out  of  their  monotonous  round  and  creating  for  them 
situations  that  will  develop  their  latent  possibilities. 
Perhaps  the  excerpt  from  Taine  is  more  valuable  than 
that  from  Spencer,  and  better  worth  the  while  of  the 
new  writer  to  remember.  If  we  could  look  within 
the  heart  of  even  the  meanest  human  being  we  should 
find  abundant  material  for  a  fiction  that  would  shake 
the  world.  We  should  find  there  always  the  "Unknown 
God"  and  the  lurking  devil,  while  all  that  we  can 
discern  from  the  externals  is  a  drab  and  insignificant 
commonplace  that  represents  the  middle  field  where 
God  and  devil  neutralize  each  other.  In  literary  art 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  "picture  of  life." 
Art  does  not  portray  existences  but  possibilities.  Un- 
less it  prophesies  it  is  no  more  than  a  photograph. 

Edwin  Lefevre  is  inclined  to  plead  guilty,  but  he 
says  the  fault  is  with  the  public.  The  public  is 
juvenile.  It  demands  that  its  novels  shall  be  not  only 
moving  pictures  but  colored  ones.  Superficial  itself, 
except  in  matters  of  business,  it  asks  for  superficiality 
in  its  literature.  It  wants  to  know  what  men  do,  not 
what  they  think,  not  what  manner  of  men  they  are. 
The  modern  writer  gets  his  living  by  his  writing  and 
he  intends  that  it  shall  be  a  good  living.  Of  course  it 
rarely  is,  but  because  he  has  the  money  standard,  be- 
cause he  has  something  to  sell  like  the  grocer  oi 
the  shoemaker,  he  takes  care  to  produce  what  the  public 
wants.  It  is  the  old  cry  of  "Release  unto  us  Barabbas." 
None  the  less  such  a  defense  is  not  a  good  one.  You 
cannot  be  an  artist  and  a  shopkeeper  at  the  same 
time,  any  more  than  you  can  serve  God  and  Mammon. 
An  attitude  of  obsequiousness  toward  the  public,  a 
cultivation  of  the  suavities  of  the  ribbon-counter  young 
man.  does  not  lead  art-ward.  Indeed  one  is  almost 
inclined  to  think  that  a  certain  willingness  to  starve, 
to  count  as  loss  all  other  things  than  art,  is  essential 
to  literature.  The  best  literature  has  come  from  Grub 
Street,  which  was  not  a  hilarious  place,  and  Grub 
Street  became  an  institution  not  so  much  because  the 


public  was  unwilling  to  read  at  all,  but  because  with 
the  Grub  Street  writers  it  was  usually  a  case  of  take 
this  or  go  without. 

Eilis  Parker  Butler  thinks  that  he  sees  an  upward 
tendency  in  American  fiction  and  we  should  like  to 
think  that  this  is  true,  although  we  may  question  the 
validity  of  his  evidences.  He  says  that  we  have  too 
many  novels  of  the  story-telling  type  and  not  enough 
novels  of  the  "study  of  conditions"  type.  And  he 
quotes  Poole's  "Harbor"  as  an  example  of  the  type 
that  he  means. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
"study  conditions"  through  the  medium  of  the  novel, 
but  we  may  still  be  inclined  to  doubt  if  the  novel  is 
the  best  or  fairest  way  to  do  it.  The  novel,  if  it  is 
actually  a  novel,  is  essentially  imaginative  and  roman- 
tic, and  imagination  and  romance  are  not  exactly  tbe 
right  tools  with  which  to  "study  conditions."  Poole's 
"Harbor"  is  an  economic  treatise,  sugar-coated  with 
romantic  personalities.     But  trying  to  be  an  economic 


that  they  are  no  longer  aware  of  the  callosities  on  their 
shoulders.  Mr.  Hahvorthy  Hall  admits  that  he  is  a 
publisher,  and  by  way  of  ingratiating  himself  with  his 
company  he  says  that  the  low  grade  of  American 
fiction — although  he  maintains  that  it  is  not  so  very 
low — is  due  to  the  publisher  and  the  editor.  These 
twain  stand,  he  suggests,  like  a  granite  wall,  abashing 
and  repelling  every  effort  of  merit  to  find  its  way 
through  to  the  public.  He  is  surprised,  not  at  the 
number  of  good  stories  that  are  published,  but  that 
any  at  all  should  be  published.  Apparently  it  some- 
times happens  that  Jove  is  caught  napping  in  his 
editorial  chair  and  something  of  real  value  slips  past 
him  unawares  into  publicity.  But  he  does  the  best 
he  can  to  exclude  it  all. 

The  editor,  says  Mr.  Hall,  is  a  sort  of  serf  of  the 
business  office.  When  he  reads  a  story  he  does  not 
ask  what  will  the  public  think  of  it,  but  what  will  the 
business  office  think  of  it.  And  the  business  office,  in 
its  turn,  is  concerned  not  at  all  with  the  taste  of  the 
readers,  but  exclusively  with  the  taste  of  the  advertisers. 
The  story  that  tells  the  truth  about  anything  is  stillborn. 
Its  author  may  as  well  save  his  "stamps  for  return."  It 
will  be  anathema  maranatha  to  the  editor,  who  will  in- 
stantly foresee  the  fury  of  the  business  office,  in  its  turn 
terrorized  by  the  immaculate  idealism  of  the  advertiser. 


I  as  a  novel,  it  fails  of  distinction  either    °ur  magazines,  says  Mr.  Hall,  ■■require  stories  in  which 

the   tacts  are  caretully  mortised  to  lit  the  terrors  of 
utter   conservatism.     Thev   are   afflicted   with   the   ob- 


as  one  or  the  other.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
writer  of  a  novel  should  have  quite  the  same  sense  of 
responsibility  for  his  facts  as  the  writer  of  a  treatise. 
If  he  has  an  artistic  sense  at  all  he  is  certain  to 
decorate,  embellish,  and  emphasize.  And  to  the  extent 
to  which  he  does  this,  the  economic  value  of  his  writ- 
ing disappears.  He  shelters  himself,  at  least  in  his 
own  mind,  from  the  charge  of  infidelity  to  fact  by 
the  plea  that  he  is  writing  fiction,  and  must  therefore 
deal  with  broad  effects  rather  than  with  details.  None 
the  less  the  effect  of  such  writing  upon  the  public 
mind  is  far  more  persuasive  and  definite  than  the  most 
scholarly  and  precise  treatise.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
it  persuades  the  public  of  the  existence  of  a  condition 
that  does  not  actually  exist,  or  that  does  not  exist 
as  it  is  painted.  And  this  is  a  serious  matter  at  a  time 
when  democracies  can  legislate  themselves  into  perdi- 
tion on  the  strength  of  a  novel  read  overnight,  and  a 
novel  whose  incidents  are  carefully  selected,  segre- 
gated, adorned,  and  exaggerated.  Look,  for  instance,  | 
at  Upton  Sinclair's  "Jungle." 

The  way  to  "study  conditions"  is  to  study  them  by 
direct  and  precise  vision,  and  not  through  the  lumin- 
ous paint  of  fiction.  If  we  are  interested  in  strikes, 
or  white  slavery,  or  microbes,  or  religious  heresies,  or 
free  silver,  why  not  study  them  in  the  same  way 
that  we  would  study  mathematics  or  astronomy?  Why 
insist  on  looking  at  them  by  means  of  a  character 
cast  and  through  the  irresponsibilities  of  fiction? 
Probably  there  have  been  at  least  twenty  novels  on 
the  subject  of  white  slavery.  All  of  them  would  claim 
to  be  "studies  of  conditions"  and  probably  there  is  not 
one  among  them  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  not 
a  lie.  They  are  lies  because  they  select  particular 
facts  and  present  them  as  universal  facts,  and  because 
of  the  glamor  of  fiction  they  persuade  their  readers, 
or  most  of  them,  that  they  are  universal  facts.  Now 
there  are  some  photographs  that  fraudulently  pretend 
to  be  paintings,  and  there  are  also  some  paintings  that 
fraudulently  pretend  to  be  photographs.  The  "study 
of  conditions"  novel  is  a  painting  that  pretends  to 
be  a  photograph,  and  to  have  the  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision of  a  photograph.  And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  the 
public  accepts  it  as  a  photograph,  and  proceeds  on 
the  strength  of  it  to  agitate  and  to  legislate. 

Charming  Pollock  is  frankly  a  pessimist — that  is  to 
say,  he  tells  the  truth.  He  tells  us  that  our  novelists 
have  nothing  to  say.  They  turn  out  a  book  a-  year, 
and  that  is  all  it  is — just  a  book,  without  other  speci- 
fications. Every  one  believes  that  he  can  write  a  book, 
and  the  public  taste  has  now  become  so  low  that  it  is 
even  inclined  to  resent  good  English.  It  calls  it  "high 
brow"  and  so  "turns  it  down."  That,  of  course,  is  true 
enough,  and  it  is  hard  to  look  with  too  much  consterna- 
tion upon  a  condition  of  the  public  mind  that  has 
actually  coined  a  term  of  contempt  for  education,  cor- 
rectness and  good  taste.  There  have,  of  course,  been 
some  mighty  men  of  letters  in  America,  says  Mr. 
Pollock.  We  have  had  Henry  James  and  William 
Dean  Howells  and  Mark  Twain.  But  these  are  ex- 
ceptions that  prove  the  rule,  and  "that  tide  seems  low 
that  discloses  a  high  rock  in  Theodore  Dreiser.  Going 
only  so  far  as  England,  have  we  a  Barrie,  a  Wells,  a 
Shaw,  a  Galsworthy,  a  Stephens,  a  William  J.  Locke? 
A  literary  work  of  art,  says  Mr.  Pollock,  must  be 
important  and  true.  Not  one  or  the  other,  but  both. 
"It  must  march  steadily  forward,  climbing  climaxes 
and  descending.  Its  catastrophe  must  be  inevitable. 
It  must  have  thought  and  philosophy,  form  and  polish, 
divination  of  motive,  revelation  of  character.  In  a 
word  it  must  have  those  qualities  which  are  born  of 
superior  intellectuality,  clear  vision,  careful  training, 
and  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains."  These  arc 
high  demands,  and  so  Mr.  Pollock  may  well  ask,  "How 
many  of  these  things  do  you  find  in  American  fiction?" 
But,  curiously  enough,  there  is  a  publisher  dans  ccttc 
gatere,  one  of  those  despised  and  rejected  of  men  who 
are   so   accustomed  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  multitude 


session  that  the  sympathies  of  the  average  reader  are 
so  tender  and  delicate  that  unless  every  story  is  finished 
off  with  a  happy  ending  the  subscribers  will  desert  in 
a  body  and  the  advertisers  will  cancel  all  outstanding 
contracts." 

It  is  certainly  an  irritating,  indeed  an  infuriating 
picture  that  Mr.  Hall  displays  to  us.  He  tells  us  that 
there  are  a  score  of  American  editors  who  are  com- 
petent to  produce  magazines  of  an  infinitely  higher 
quality  than  anything  we  have  today.  And  there  are 
a  score  of  writers  who,  if  they  were  allowed  to  write 
what  they  want  to  write,  would  produce  work  that 
would  not  be  overlooked  by  posterity. 

This  is  unquestionably  true.  A  work  of  originality, 
a  work  of  genius,  has  practically  no  chance  to  find  a 
publisher  in  America.  It  will  be  unfailingly  returned. 
The  editor  and  the  publisher  will  run  over  it  the  yard- 
stick of  triteness  and  conventionality,  and  if  it  is  found 
to  be  a  nonconformist  it  is  forthwith  doomed. 

The  writer  had  once  a  curious  experience  of  this. 
It  fell  to  his  lot  to  review  a  volume  of  verse  by  an 
Eastern  author.  The  verse  was  technically  good. 
Metre  and  rhyme  were  faultless,  and  it  had  a  certain 
musical  lilt  that  was  attractive.  But  the  book  con- 
tained no  ideas.  The  poet  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
say.  There  was  nowhere  a  spark  of  originality  or  the 
evidence  of  a  thought,  and  the  reviewer — conscientious 
upon  this  occasion — had  no  alternative  than  to  say 
so.  He  said  that  the  poet  failed  even  to  make  us 
angry. 

And  then  came  a  letter  from  the  poet  himself,  a 
letter  of  gentle  self-defense.  He  said  that  he  had 
something  to  say,  that  he  had  ideas,  that  he  did  think, 
that  he  was  willing  to  stir  our  pulses  and  even  to 
make  us  angry.  But  his  publishers  had  declared  an 
embargo  upon  all  this.  Like  the  French  at  Verdun 
they  had  said  "lis  ne  passeront  pas."  They  themselves 
had  made  the  selection  for  the  purposes  of  the  volume 
and  they  had  rejected  everything  showing  the  least 
trace  of  vertebral  strength,  everything  that  was  not 
"optimistic,"  everything  that  suggested  an  opinion  or 
an  idea  with  which  some  reader  might  conceivably 
disagree.  They  told  him  in  effect  that  the  public 
would  not  tolerate  ideas,  and  that  it  grew  ill-tempered 
under  contradiction,  that  it  did  not  like  to  be  reminded 
of  stern  things,  or  conflict,  or  pain.  And  in  proof  of 
his  innocence  in  the  matter,  the  poet  enclosed  a  number 
of  the  verses  that  had  thus  been  rejected.  They 
were  far  superior  to  the  others  that  had  been  chosen 
for  publication.  Nothing  except  pallor  and  anaemia 
had  been  allowed  to  pass  this  censorship. 

What  is  the  author  to  do  and  how  shall  he  escape 
from  this  bondage?  Mr.  Hall  believes  that  the  day  of 
his  deliverance  is  at  hand  and  that  its  precursor  is — 
the  price  of  paper.  If  the  present  price  shall  be  con- 
tinued a  great  many  periodicals  must  go  into  liquidation. 
A  general  reconstruction  must  follow,  and  then  the 
author  and  the  editor  will  come  into  their  own.  In 
some  way  or  other  the  spectre  of  a  querulous  public 
that  stops  its  subscriptions  and  withdraws  its  adver- 
tisements and  turns  its  back  upon  the  book  store  will 
be  exorcised.  Originality  will  no  longer  be  a  fatal 
literary  disease,  and  the  author  will  feel  that  he  need 
not  now  stretch  himself  upon  a  procrustean  bed  for 
the  lopping  off  of  all  ideas  that  fail  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  specifications  and  blue  prints  of  a  timo 
and  hide  bound  business  office. 


Gatun  Lake  has  been  stocked  with  several  varieties 
of  fish  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  This  is  an  experi- 
ment to  see  whether  the  fish  will  thrive.  If  it  proves 
a  success  additional  stock  will  be  provided. 


In  Lake  Titicaca  native  guides  point  out 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  whence  came,  accord 
dition,  the  founders  of  the  Inca  race. 
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THE  BOSS'  SHORT  MEMORY. 


Bateson,  the  Brainless,  Returns  to  Find  Himself  a 
Hero. 


July,    1914. 

"Bateson,  it  is  reported  to  me  by  one  of  the 
senior  clerks  that  on  no  less  than  two  oc- 
casions this  month  you  have  arrived  at  the 
office  ten  minutes  late." 

"The  trains,  sir " 

"I  want  no  excuses,  no  beating  about  the 
bush,  no  shifty  apologies.  You  are  as  well 
aware  as  I  am  that  9  o'clock  is  the  hour  for 
signing  on.  But  perhaps  [sarcastically]  I  am 
crediting  you  with  too  much  intelligence. 
Possibly  you  have  never  learned  to  tell  the 
time. 

"Bateson,  I  strongly  recommend  you  to  ac- 
quire, with  all  convenient  speed,  that  most  use- 
ful accomplishment.  Not  really  difficult,  you 
know.  When  the  long  hand  points  to  X 
double  I  and  the  short  hand  points '  to  IX, 
that  means  it  is  9  o'clock.  Try  to  carry  the 
simple  fact  in  your  head,  Bateson.  You  pos- 
sess a  head,  I  believe?" 

"Yes,  sir !" 

"A  reassuring  admission  on  your  part.  If 
nature  had  but  given  you  a  brain  as  well, 
how  much  your  equipment  for  city  life  would 
have  been  increased,  leaving  your  affections 
for  games  unimpaired.  You  take  an  interest 
in  cricket,  no  doubt." 

"To  some   extent,  sir." 

"Quite  so,  quite  so.  And  no  doubt  if  I 
asked  you  how  many  times  Suffolk,  for  in- 
stance, has  won  the  championship  during  the 
last  ten  years  your  reply  would  be  given 

"You  are  smiling  Bateson.  You  are  under 
the  impression  that  this  discussion  of  ours  is 
an  amusing  incident.  I  congratulate  you, 
Bateson,  on  possessing  a  sense  of  humor. 
But  [truculently]  I  warn  you  that  this  is  of 
very  little  use  in  Gracechurch   Street. 

"Unless  you  decide,  young  man,  to  take  life 
a  trifle  more  seriously,  I  shall  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  asking  you  to  transfer  your  help  to 
a  quarter  where  it  will  be  better  appreciated. 
This  is  the  first  and  last  warning  I  give 
you." 

"I  am  sorry,  sir,  if " 

"The  door  is  where  it  was  when  you  en- 
tered the  room.  Close  it  quietly  as  you  go 
out. ' 

.'    'gust,   1914. 

Veil,  Bateson,  then  I  take  it  you  are  de- 
ned  to  go,  and  I  suppose  nothing  I  can 
will  knock   any   sense   into   you.      But   let 


me  tell  you  this  [wagging  forefinger]  :  You 
are  doing  a  very  mad  and  reckless  thing  in 
deciding  to  join  the  army  without  first  ob- 
taining  my   permission." 

"My  folk  at  home,  sir,  were  quite  willing 
to " 

"I've  nothing  to  do  with  your  folk  at  home. 
I  have  to  think  of  the  office  and  what  will 
happen  here  if  many  more  follow  your  ex- 
ample. Commerce  is  the  backbone  of  the 
British  Empire,  but  that,  of  course,  is  nothing 
to  you.  Everything  depends  on  the  business 
of  the  nation  being  carried  on  as  usual,  but 
■you,   as   I   can   see,    snap   your   finger   at   that. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Bateson,  you  are 
acting  from  motives  of  pure  and  undiluted 
selfishness.  All  you  consider  is  yourself. 
You  fancy  it  will  impress  everybody  when 
you  strut  about  in  uniform.  You  are  under 
the  delusion  that  the  Germans  can't  be  beaten 
without  your  help.  Do  you  know  what  I  call 
it,  Bateson?  Colossal  conceit.  That's  the 
phrase  for  it.     Colossal  conceit. 

"And  mark  this.  If  you  persist  in  carrying 
out  your  wild  intentions  don't  you  imagine 
that  you  can  come  back  just  when  you  please 
to  your  comfortable  quarters  here  in  Grace- 
church   Street. 

"When  you  go  you  go,  and  you  don't  re- 
turn. We  wash  our  hands  of  you.  The  war 
will  probably  be  over  by  the  end  of  this  year 
and  you  may  come  up  the  staircase  on  your 
hands  and  knees,  but  you'll  find  nothing  for 
you  here." 

"I  should  like  to  say " 

"Can't  listen  to   you,   Bateson.     You've   ex- 
hausted my  large  supply  of  patience.     Get  out 
of  it  as  sharp  as  you  like !" 
*  *  * 

January,   1915. 

"Bateson  to  see  me?  Better  show  him  in, 
perhaps.  One  must  be  amiable  to  these  army 
men.  Tell  the  other  people  Jto  wait  for  three 
minutes.  Ah !  [genially  to  new  arrival  in 
uniform]  how  are  we,  how  are  we?  By  Jove! 
we  look  a  different  man  altogether.  Sit 
down  and  make  yourself  at  home.  No,  no, 
don't  take  that  chair — take  mine.  It's  more 
comfortable." 

"As  I  am  going  out  next  week,  sir,  I  ven- 
tured  " 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all..  Delighted  to  see 
you.  It  is  young  men  like  yourself  who  make 
one  hope — although  the  outlook  is  not  at 
present  very  bright — that  everything  is  bound 
to  come  well  at  the  end.  Ready  to  do  battle 
for  the  sake  of  the  old  country  and  prepared 
to    sacrifice   your   lives    if   necessary   in   order 


that  Gracechurch  Street,  where  you  have 
spent  so  many  happy  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten hours 

"Please  smoke.  Try  one  of  my  cigars;  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  case,  please;  the  others 
I  keep  for  myself.  Now  tell  me  all  about 
everything.  I  was  a  trifle  wrong,  apparently, 
in  guessing  that  December  would  see  the  finish 
of  it.  You  are  not  sparing  yourself,  I  hope. 
Working  hard  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  eh  ?" 

"The  drill  down  at  Caterham " 

"I  know  [sympathetically],  I  know  !  Or  at 
any  rate  I  can  imagine.  I  put  in  a  whole  four 
hours  as  special  constable  myself,  but  I  had 
to  give  it  up.  Got  on  my  nerves ;  the  con- 
stant expectation  of  something  happening,  and 
nothing  happening.  I  should  have  been  a 
mental  and  physical  wreck  if  I  had  gone  on 
with   it. 

"And  that  is  where — I'm  an  older  man  than 
you — I  should  wish  to  give  a  word  of  advice 
that  I  have  offered  to  others  who  have  left  us. 
Keep  a  brave,  stout  heart.  Remember  those 
of  us  like  myself  who  are  looking  on  and 
hoping  that  later  you'll  come  back  safe  and 
sound  to   Gracechurch   Street. 

"My  lad  [offering  both  hands  and  speaking 
with  emotion],  good  luck  to  you,  and  may 
Providence  watch  over  you  wherever  you  go  ; 
and,  apart  from  that,  take  care  of  yourself. 
When  you  see  a  bullet  coming,  dodge. 

"Another  cigar?  No?  Well,  I  suppose  I 
ought  not  to  detain  you.  Must  you  be  off? 
Then  I'll  see  you  to  the  lift." 

"You  needn't  trouble  to " 

"Trouble?  [with  a  gesture].  My  dear  sir, 
we  mustn't  consider  anything  a  trouble  at 
times  like  this.  What  do  the  two  stripes  on 
your  sleeve  mean  ?" 

May,  1916. 

"Where's  the  head  waiter?  Tell  the  head 
waiter  I  want  him  at  once.  Go  and  find  him 
and  tell  him,  from  me,  that  unless — Oh,  here 
you  are,  head  waiter. 

"Now,  let  us  understand  the  procedure  of 
the  evening.  I  give  the  health  of  the  king, 
and  you  must  have  some  one  at  the  piano  to 
start  the  national  anthem,  and  then  I  shall 
offer  the  toast  of  our  friend  here  on  my  right. 
And  then  he'll  reply.  Have  you  got  that  ? 
Very  well,  then.  [Turns  deferentially  to 
guest  of  the  evening.]  I've  arranged  it  all, 
sir." 

"Good  of  you  to  take " 

"Not  in  the  least.  A  pleasure,  and  a  very 
great  honor,  believe  me.  I  shall  speak  briefly 
in  proposing  your  health  :  thirty-five  minutes, 
perhaps  less.     Depends  how  they  take  it.     And 


then  you  rise  and  say  a  couple  of  words. 
Just  one  sentence  will  be  ample. 

"Now,  if  you  don't  mind,  sir,  let's  make  a 
start!  [Gives  the  loyal  toast  and  joins,  an 
octave  low,  in  the  singing.]  Gentlemen! 
[Cheers.]  We  are  here  tonight  to  do  honor 
to  our  dear  and  valued — er — chum  [applause] 
— home  on  leave  from  the  front. 

"During  all  the  years  of  my  acquaintance 
with  him,  from  the  days  he,  as  a  mere  lad, 
joined  the  firm  with  which  we  are  all  asso- 
ciated, there  has  never  been,  I  can  honestly 
declare,  so  much  as  a  mis-word,  never  the  sign 
or  shadow  of  a  cloud. 

"Indeed  our  relations  at  Gracechurch 
Street — mind  you,  it  is  thanks  to  him  and  to 
those  like  him  that  Gracechurch  Street  con- 
tinues to  exist — ["Hear,  hear"] — were  scarcely 
as  the  head  of  a  firm  towards  a  junior,  but 
rather  as  a  parent  towards  a  son.  I  look 
upon  Lieutenant  Bateson  as  not  only  a  credit 

to  myself "     [Left  speaking.] — Pett  Ridge, 

in  London  Mail. 


Simon  I.  Patino,  the  tin  king  of  Bolivia, 
from  an  ordinary  day  laborer  in  the  mines 
in  a  few  years  became  a  multimillionaire,  the 
wealthiest  man  in  Bolivia;  and  his  entire  for- 
tune is  due  to  his  conviction  that  tin  ore  could 
be  profitably  mined  in  Bolivia.  The  world 
had  come  to  look  upon  tin  as  a  product  in 
which  Cornwall,  tne  Malay  Peninsula  and  ad- 
joining islands,  and  Australia  were  almost  the 
sole  sources  of  supply,  and  thus  the  tin  ore 
encountered  in  Bolivian  silver  mines  was  ig- 
nored and  discarded  as  waste.  Patino,  how- 
ever, realized  the  possibilities  of  these  Bo- 
livian ores.  He  secured  options  on  numerous 
mines  and  old  dumps  rich  in  cassiterite  ore, 
and  through  persistence  was  able  to  obtain 
the  necessary  capital  to  prove  his  conten- 
tion. La  Salvadora  and  Llallagua,  the  two 
greatest  tin  mines  of  Bolivia,  are  located  in 
the  same  mountain,  forty-two  miles  southeast 
of  Machacamarca,  a  station  on  the  Antofa- 
gasta-La  Paz  Railway,  a  short  distance  south 
of  Oruro.  Patino  owns  La  Salvadora,  while 
Llallagua  is  owned  by  Chilean  capital.  The 
hill  from  which  almost  one-half  of  Bolivia's 
annual  production  is  obtained  is  composed  of 
a  central  mass  of  porpbyritic  rhyolite,  which 
has  been  intruded  through  a  thick  series  of 
slates  and  shaly  sandstones,  in  most  places 
decidedly  carbonaceous  and  dark  in  color. 
The  veins  are  extremely  variable  in  width. 
Within  a  few  yards  a  vein  may  be  found 
to  widen  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet 
and  perhaps  entirely  disappear  a  few  yards 
beyond. 


A  Unique  Industry 
in  San  Francisco 


San  Francisco  can  proudly  claim  an  in- 
dustry in  which  the  manufacturers  gather 
the  raw  product,  transport  it  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  their  own  ships,  and  sends  out 
the  finished  products  from  their  own 
plant. 

The  concern  is  none  other  than  H.  Liebes 
&  Co.,  whose  experts  personally  select 
the  fur  pelts  at  the  Liebes  Trading  Sta- 
tions in  the  far  North;  then  the  furs  are 
brought  to  San  Francisco  in  the  firms 
own  ships,  and  are  finally  made  into 
beautiful  furs  in  the  Liebes  factory  on 
Post  Street. 

Fifty-two  years  of  straightforward  business 
dealings  have  not  only  made  H.  Liebes 
&  Co.  the  largest  fur  house  in  the  West, 
but  have  earned  for  them  a  world-wide 
reputation. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
the  factory  and   salesrooms. 


JfJfie#€6$<S)Q. 


ESTABLISHED 
52  YEARS 
167-177  POST  ST.   t!    136-144  GRANT  AVE. 
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CROPS,   COMMODITIES,  COMMERCE. 

Review  of  California's  Activities  in  the  Year  1916. 


In  California's  economic  development  in 
1916,  beans  filled  the  role  played  by  "war 
babies"  in  the  East,  as  a  source  of  unexpected 
wealth.  "Beans"  may  be  considered  here  as 
typifying  the  varied  products  of  a  soil  of 
famed  fertility,  but  of  the  huge  total  of 
$291,429,S00,  which  represents  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  California  farmer  to  the  state's 
wealth  this  year,  exclusively  in  products  of 
the  soil,  the  fortunate  grower  of  beans  ot 
any  kind  certainly  received  his  share.  These 
figures  compare  with  a  total  last  year  of 
$239,493,000. 

In  a  year  unexampled  for  the  high  prices 
which  prevailed  for  all  agricultural  products, 
a  year  in  which  everything  produced  by  the 
farmer  or  horticulturist  is  now  in  the  briskest 
possible  demand  at  prices  ranging  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred  per  cent  in  excess  of  former 
high  levels — beans  have  soared.  The  small 
white  bean — a  component  part  of  army  rations 
everywhere  throughout  the  world — was  selling 
wholesale  in  August,  1914,  at  about  3J^  cents 
a  pound.  This  same  small  white  bean  sells 
today  at  10 y2  cents  a  pound,  and  every 
variety  of  bean — Li  mas,  Blackeye,  Bayos, 
Pinks,  and  the  rest — have  •  advanced  corre- 
spondingly in  the  face  of  the  most  urgent 
demand. 

MILLIONS   IN   BEANS. 

So  valuable  have  beans  become,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  commission  merchant,  that 
he  is  quoting  the  price  now  in  five  places  of 
decimals ! 

During  1915  the  average  price  of  all  vari- 
eties of  beans  was  4.S4217  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  bean  crop  of  California  amounted  to 
301,600,000  pounds  that  year,  of  a  total  inclu- 
sive  value    of   $14,604,000. 

The  bean  crop  of  1916  aggregated  326,000,- 
000  pounds  and  the  average  price  this  year 
for  beans  of  all  kinds  has  been  6.15337  cents 
a  pound.  The  value  of  the  1916  crop  is 
$20,060,000. 

Here  follows  a  tabulation,  prepared  by  an 
expert  on  the  subject  of  the  bean  crop  of 
1916,  with  the  prices  mhich  have  prevailed 
therefor    and    the    total    value    thereof : 


Lima< 

Lbs. 

Price. 
5.50 
4.25 
8.00 
9.00 
6.00 
5.50 
5.75 

Amount. 
$8,800,000 

510,000 
2,560,000 
3,600,000 

600,000 
3,300,000 

Elackeye  

Large  Whites    . 
Small  Whites   . 
Bayos  

12,000,000 
..    32,000,000 
..    40,000,000 
.  .    10,000,000 

,    12,000,000 
326,000,000 

690,000 

$20,060,000 

BEAN-GROWERS'  BANK  ACCOUNTS. 

A  couple  of  concrete  examples  of  exactly 
what  this  advance  in  farm  products  means 
to  the  California  rancher  ought  to  prove 
instructive.  On  the  Jalama  ranch  in  Santa 
Barbara  County  are  two  Swiss  dairymen  who 
lease  1,000  acres  each  at  a  yearly  rental  of 
$2,000.  All  of  this  land  except  thirty  acres 
out  of  each  1,000  is  utilized  for  cattle  and 
dairy  purposes.  Each  of  these  ranchers 
planted  thirty  acres  this  year  in  beans,  and 
from  their  respective  bean  crops  each  of  them 
realized  $6,000,  or  three  times  the  annual 
rental  of  their  entire  holdings.  At  the  same 
time,  of  course,  they  had  their  usual  profit 
from    their    dairy   enterprises. 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  rancher  who  operated 
on  a  larger  scale.  Three  years  ago,  James 
Rennie  bought  a  part  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
ranch  near  Lompoc,  in  this  state,  and  paid 
$50,000  cash  therefor.  From  his  bean  crop 
alone  this  year  grown  on  the  ranch,  Mr. 
Rennie  derived  a  profit  of  $58,000,  and  it  of 
course  goes  without  saying  that  in  1915  and 
1914  he  also  made  a  material  profit  from  his 
farming  operations.  Both  the  above  stories 
are  vouched  for  by  a  prominent  San  Fran- 
cisco  banker. 

CEREALS  A   BIG  FACTOR. 

California's  barley  crop  has  always  been  a 
notable  feature  in  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  state.  The  1916  crop  of  California  barley 
amounted  to  about  505,000  tons,  but  the  move- 
ment of  barley  this  year  has  been  greatly 
impeded  by  the  car  shortage  and  the  scarcity 
of  bottoms.  It  is  estimated  that  at  this  writ- 
ing there  are  50.0CJ  tons  of  barley  sold  and 
awaiting  shipment  here,  but  which  cannot  be 
moved  because  of  the  embargo  that  has  been 
declared   on  the   Sunset-Galveston   route.     On 

(January  1,  spot  barley  No.  1  brewing  was 
worth  $1.30  to  $1.32J^  per  hundred,  and  at 
this  writing  actual  shippers  are  paying  $2.40 
I  a  hundred  for  barley  for  shipment  to  New 
York.  This  year's  barley  crop  will  produce 
at  least  $20,000,000   for  the  growers. 

California  wheat  is  now  such  a  small  factor 

in  the  milling  business  that  there  are  no  estab- 

i  lished  grades,  and  millers  buy  what  little  they 

use  at  the  price  which  they  think  it  is  worth, 

'  based    on    Portland    prices    for    Northwestern 

'  wheat.     The   price   of   wheat   in   this   state   at 

this    writing    is    $2.80    a   cental,    as   against    a 


price  on  January  1,  1916,  of  $1.80  a  cental. 
The  1916  crop  of  the  state  is  estimated  at 
about    200,000    tons. 

The  other  grain  crops,  as  well  as  the  crop 
of  fresh  vegetables,  have  been  slightly  above 
the  average,  with  average  prices  about  ten 
per    cent   higher. 

The  value  of  the  grain  crops  of  the  state 
this  year,  exclusive  of  barley,  was  $10,400,000, 
or  a  total  for  grain  crops  of  $30,400,000,  as 
compared  with  a  total  in  1915  of  $27,425,000. 

$52,000,000   WORTH   OF   HAY. 

The  hay  crop  of  California  in  1916 
amounted  to  4,000,000  tons,  as  against  5,000,- 
000  tons  last  year.  In  1915  the  farmer  re- 
ceived $11  a  ton  on  the  average  for  his  hay. 
This  year  he  received  $13  a  ton  on  the  aver- 
age, and  the  consumer  is  paying  about  $17  a 
ton.  These  figures  result  in  the  first-hand 
value  for  the  hay  crop  of  1916  of  $52,000,000. 

Rice  cultivation  is  a  relatively  new  pursuit 
in  this  state,  and  during  the  current  year 
the  acreage  planted  in  rice  has  been  nearly 
double  that  of  1915,  the  respective  figures 
being  71,800  acres  in  1916,  compared  with  an 
area    of    36,000    acres   in    1915. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  esti- 
mated area  planted  in  rice  in  1917  will  ex- 
ceed the  1916  acreage  by  at  least  33  per  cent. 

RICE  ACREAGE  INCREASING. 
The  production  of  rice  this  year  amounted 
to  2,369,400  bags,  or  118,970  tons,  and  this 
rice  sold  for  $4,738,800.  These  figures  com- 
pare with  a  production  of  1,440,000  bags  in 
1915,  or  72,000  tons,  for  which  the  producers 
received  $1.75  a  bag,  of  a  total  of  $2,520,000. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  rice  industry,  and 
the  multiplication  of  rice  mills — several  hav- 
ing been  built  this  year — bear  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  rice  culture  is  henceforth  to 
be  an  important  factor  in  California's  eco- 
nomic   wealth. 

CITRUS  CROP  FOR  YEAR. 

California's  production  of  citrus  fruits  dur- 
ing the  year  1916  added  $40,000,000  to  the 
newly-created  wealth  of  the  state.  The  recog- 
nized season  for  the  movement  of  shipping 
fruit  closes  each  year  on  October  31,  and  the 
movement  of  citrus  fruit  from  the  state  this 
year  aggregated  45,083  carloads,  comprised  of 
37.S97  cars  of  oranges  and  7,186  cars  of 
lemons. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  at 
Los  Angeles,  in  reply  to  a  question,  stated  that 
this  year's  production  fell  about  5,000  cars 
below  the  preliminary  estimate  of  the  crop 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  because  of  the  pre- 
vailing brisk  demand  throughout  the  East  for 
California  citrus  fruit,  the  value  of  the  crop 
this  year  is  estimated  at  $40,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  a  production  last  year  of  the  net 
value    of    $32,000,000. 

BIG  MONEY  IN  FRUIT. 
California  is  famous  for  its  deciduous 
fruit,  and  the  crop  this  year,  exclusive  of 
apples,  was  a  heavy  one,  and  the  prices  ob- 
tained by  the  growers  were  well  in  advance 
of  last  year's  quotations.  Including  the  apple 
crop,  which  produced  this  year,  for  the  grow- 
ers, about  $1,500,000,  as  compared  with 
$1,200,000  last  year,  California's  deciduous 
fruit  crop  in  1916  possessed  a  net  value  of 
about  $28,000,000,  as  compared  with  total 
value  in  1915  of  $19,200,000.  The  compar- 
ative details  of  the  crops  of  the  various  kinds 
of  deciduous  fruits  this  year,  as  compared 
with    last   year's    figures,    follow : 

Carloads 
1915. 

Cherries 205# 

Apricots 


392J4 

Peaches 1,68854 

Plums 2.224J4 

Pears 2.64SX 

Grapes 9,563  x/\ 

Miscellaneous 58J4 


Carloads 
1916. 
164 
289J4 
1,909J-S 
1,998}4 
3,701 
9,721 
106  {4 


Total 16,778  17,890 

The  estimated  value  of  the   1916  production 

of   prunes,    raisins,    and    other   dried   fruits   is 

$24,300,000,   as   compared   with   $17,062,000   in 

1915. 

The  nut  crop  of  the  state  in  1916  possessed 

a  total  value  of  about  $5,000,000. 

SALMON   PACK. 

Although  the  origin  of  the  salmon  pack  pri- 
marily is  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  and  Puget 
Sound  waters,  still  for  many  years  the  busi- 
ness has  been  centralized  in  San  Francisco 
as  the  distributing  point  for  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  pack,  and  San  Francisco  capitalists 
were  the  original  pioneers  in  this  most  remu- 
nerative  industry. 

The  1916  salmon  pack,  as  near  as  it  can  be 
estimated  at  this  time,  will  aggregate,  and  pos- 
sibly slightly  exceed,  7,000,000  cases,  and  the 
most    careful    investigation   serves   to    indicate 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  A  CREDIT  FACTOR 

The  honorable  man  in  his  will  first  makes  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  just  debts,  and  only  thereafter  seeks  to  provide  for 
even  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  This  is  proper,  and  should 
be  so  regarded  particularly  by  the  active  business  man  who  would 
leave  to  his  family  not  only  the  material  rewards  of  his  endeavors, 
but  that  which  is  greater  than  riches — a  good  name.  In  no  better 
way  can  this  provision  be  made  than  by  life  insurance  in  favor  of 
his  business. 

Instances  are  numberless  where  such  insurance  would  possibly 
not  only  have  saved  creditors  from  loss,  but  surviving  partners 
from  failure  and  family  from  distress.  Failures  in  business  are 
due  in  the  least  degree  to  lack  of  intention  to  pay,  and  in  the  great- 
est degree  to  inability  to  pay  from  a  dozen  other  causes,  one  of 
which  is  untimely  death  of  the  individual  upon  whose  personal 
activities  or  invested  capital  the  business  is  dependent  for  its  suc- 
cess. 

An  important  feature  of  business  life  insurance  is  the  additional 
credit  responsibility  which  it  confers;  it  is  also  an  asset  of  grow- 
ing value  from  year  to  year;  and  all  in  all,  this  type  of  insurance 
is  so  reasonable  and  so  obviously  advantageous  that  it  ought  to 
appeal  to  commercial  borrowers  generally. 


New  Accounts  Invited         Safe  Deposit  Boxes  for  Ren* 
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The  Oldest  National  Bank  in  California 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Capital  and  Surplus 


$4,500,000 


Invites  accounts  of 
Corporations  and  Individuals 


First  Federal  Trust  Company 

(Owned  by  the  Shareholders  of  the  First  National  Bank) 

Pays  Interest  on  Deposits 


Capital 


$1,500,000 


POST   AND    MONTGOMERY    STREETS 


A  Highly  Specialized  Trust  Service  Is  at 
the  Convenience  of  Customers 

in  the 

Anglo-California  Trust  Company 


Interest  Paid  Upon  Savings  Accounts 


BRANCHES: 


Sixteenth  and  Mission  Streets 
Geary  and  Fillmore  Streets 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

Northeast  corner  Market  and  Sansome  Streets 


L 


Capital  and  Surplus 


$1,860,000 


that  the  total  output  has  been  entirety  cleaned 
up,  with  the  exception  of  about  100,000  cases 
held  by  concerns  in  the  Puget  Sound  district. 
At  the  date  of  this  writing,  December  10. 
there  is  absolutely  no  salmon  left  in  the  hands 
of  San  Francisco  packers.  The  early  clean-up 
of  the  pack  this  year  is  almost  without  prece- 
dent, and  the  packers  are  inclined  to  attribute 
it  in  a  measure  to  speculative  purchases, 
although  there  has  been  a  heavy  movement 
of   canned   salmon   across  the   Atlantic. 

The  most  recent  estimate  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Commerce,  at  Washington  for  the 
ten-month  period  of  1916  ended  October  31, 
reflects  an  exportation  of  2,056,859  cases  of 
salmon,  as  compared  with  2,007,852  cases  in 
the  same  period  in  1915.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  the  exportation  this  year  has 
considerably  exceeded  that  of  1915,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  that  it  has  grossly  exceeded 
the  exportation  of  1914  and  1913.  In  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  last-named  year  only 
933,059  cases  of  salmon  were  exported  from 
the  United  States,  and  in  that  year,  1913,  the 
production  broke  all  prior  records  and  ex- 
ceeded 8,000,000  cases.  The  estimated  pack 
of  1916  of  7,000,000  cases  falls  below  that 
of  1915  by  640,000  cases.  The  total  estimated 
monetary  value  of  the  1916  pack  of  salmon 
is  $40,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  1915  pack 
stood  practically  at  the  same  figure.  The 
present  prices  for  canned  salmon  are  on  an 
average  twenty  per  cent  in  advance  of  those 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  value 
of  San  Francisco's  proportion  of  the  salmon 
pack  of  1916,  as  estimated  by  one  of  the  best 
experts  in  the  business,  is  fully  §10,000,000, 
as  compared  with  a  realization  of  $8,500,000 
for  that  portion  of  the  1915  pack  marketed 
through  San  Francisco. 

PACKERS  PREPARE  FOR  1917. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
this  industry  is  the  extraordinary"  preparations 
that  are  now  being  made  by  the  packers  all 
along  the  Coast  to  care  for  the  enormous 
pack  which  is  predicted  for  1917.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  in  natural  history  that  salmon 
do  not  ascend  the  rivers  in  the  same  numbers 
every  year,  but  that  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  well-regulated  periodicity  in  the  movements 
of  this  mysterious  fish,  whose  normal  home 
must  be  the  deep  seas,  though  no  salmon  have 
ever  been  caught  in  the  ocean  at  any  consid- 
erable distance  from  land.  The  year  1917 
is  fixed  as  the  period  which  will  witness  the 
quadrennial  run  of  Sockeye  salmon,  as  also 
the  biennial  run  of  Humpback  or  Pink  salmon. 
The  increased  preparations  of  the  salmon 
fisheries  this  year  include  the  establishment 
of  a  few  new  canneries,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  1917  pack,  based  on  the  experience  of 
1913,  indicates  that  the  output  of  canned 
salmon  next  year  may  well  attain  a  record 
total  of   10,000,000  cases. 

POTATOES  AT  RECORD  PRICES. 

The  potato  crop  this  year  presents  unusual 
difficulties,  as  with  every  available  warehouse 
crammed  to  its  doors  with  barley  and  other 
agricultural  products,  the  farmers  have  uni- 
formly left  the  potato  in  nature's  capacious 
storehouse — the  earth.  Last  year's  crop  of 
potatoes  sold  at  an  average  of  73  cents  a 
bushel,  whereas  this  year's  crop  of  California 
potatoes  has  averaged  $1.13  a  bushel.  The 
net  proceeds  of  last  year's  crop  was  $7,400,- 
000,  and  this  is  to  be  compared  with  a  total 
this  year   of  $11,631,000  at  least. 

Other  green  vegetables  and  the  olive  crop 
for  all  of  which  record  figures  have  been 
realized,    serve  to   swell    the   total. 

EGGS,  BUTTER,  AND  HONEY. 

The  hens  of  Petaluma  and  other  centers 
of  the  poultry  industry  worked  overtime  this 
year,  and  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1916 
they  produced  16,244,620  dozens  of  eggs,  as 
compared  with  a  total  production  of  eggs  in 
1915  of  18,887,317  dozens.  Eggs  sold  last 
year  in  California  at  26.3  cents  a  dozen,  as 
against  a  price  this  year  of  32.2  cents  a  dozen. 
Estimating  this  year's  production  of  eggs  at 
17,200,000  dozens,  the  net  yield  in  cash  from 
this  year's  egg  crop  will  be  $5,538,400,  as 
compared  with  a  total  last  year  of  $4,967,281. 

Butter,  too,  both,  as  regards  price  and 
output,  has  surpassed  all  prior  records.  The 
production  in  1915  amounted  to  28,349,400 
pounds  of  butter,  which  sold  at  a  mean  price 
of  30  cents  a  pound.  During  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  current  year  a  total  of  26,128,- 
700  pounds  of  butter  was  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  average  prevailing  price  being 
32  cents  a  pound.  Estimating  the  production 
of  the  current  year  at  2S,000,000  pounds,  this 
gives  a  Weld  of  $8,960,000,  as  compared  with 
$7,504,820  in  1915.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fea- 
ture of  the  butter  production  of  that  year 
that  $3,000,000  worth  thereof  came  from  the 
Imperial  Valley. 

California  bees  manufactured  $900,000 
worth  of  honey  this  year,  as  compared  with 
$1,000,000  worth  in  1915.  The  bees  did  their 
full  duty,  presumably,  but  unseasonable  rains 
interfered  with  their  activities. 

Live  stock  and  poultry  added  materially  to 
the   grand    total. 


BEET-SUGAR  PRODUCTION. 

Beet-sugar  production  is  a  growing  industry 
of  California,  and  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
sugar  it  proved  particularly  remunerative  this 
year.  Eleven  factories  in  this  state  make 
beet  sugar,  and  the  preliminary  estimates 
from  them  indicate  a  production  in  1916  of 
243,800  short  tons,  as  compared  with  195,343 
short  tons  made  in  1915.  The  farmers  grow- 
ing the  sugar  beets  received  this  year  on  an 
average  $6.44  per  ton  for  their  beets,  and  in 
1915  only  $5.85  a  ton;  the  yield  this  year 
was  9.96  tons  per  acre,  as  compared  with 
10.18  tons  per  acre  in  1915.  The  growers 
of  the  sugar  beets  received  this  year  to  date 
$9,267,160,  as  compared  with  total  receipts 
last  year  of  $7,319,790.  As  production  is  still 
going  on  at  the  sugar  factories,  an  estimate 
of  the  total  value  of  the  finished  sugar  made 
from  beets  in  California  in  1916  partakes 
largely  of  guess  work.  One  of  the  best- 
informed  men  engaged  in  sugar  production 
has  roughly  estimated  for  "The  Argonaut" 
the  value  of  this  year's  yield  of  beet  sugar 
at  S25.000.000,  as  compared  with  sugar  to 
the  amount  of  $17,062,000  produced  last  year, 
and  other  experts  who  have  seen  these  figures 
pronounce  them  substantially  accurate. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average 
price  of  beet  sugar  for  1916  has  been  27 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1915.  The  California 
crop   is   grown   on   only    144,000   acres. 

WINE  INDUSTRY  THRIVES. 
During  the  year  which  is  just  closing, 
California  produced  38.600,000  gallons  of 
wine,  of  which  17,600,000  gallons  were  sweet 
wine,  and  21,000,000  gallons  were  dry  wine. 
The  production  of  sweet  wine  this  year  is 
reported  as  larger  than  in  1915,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  last  year  much  uncertainty  existed 
concerning  the  government's  taxation  of 
brandy  used  for  fortification  of  sweet  wine. 
The  wine  production  has  been  fairly  staple  in 
this  state  for  some  years.  In  addition  to 
the  wine  produced  last  year,  a  considerable 
amount  of  brandy  was  produced,  and  also 
grape  alcohol,  which  found  a  ready  sale  at 
munition  factories  of  the  East. 

BIG  PRICE  FOR  COTTON. 
The  cotton  crop  of  California  is  exclusively 
the  product  of  the  Imperial  Valley.  It  is  a 
very  high  grade,  long  staple  cotton,  as  well 
as  ordinary  cotton,  and  this  year's  cotton  crop 
is  roughly  estimated  at  56,000  bales,  grown 
on  75,000  acres,  and  worth,  at  present  prices. 
$5,600,000.  The  statistical  department  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  reports  that  the  price  of 
Imperial  Valley  cotton  in  first  hands  this  year 
is    20.4    cents    a   pound. 

LUMBER  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 
The  United  States  Forest  Service  repoi  ts 
the  timber  cut  in  California  last  year  as  being 
less  in  quantity  that  that  cut  in  1915.  The 
reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  ex- 
portation to  Australia  and  other  points  has 
practically  ceased.  The  figures  of  the  lumber 
cut  from  California  forests,  stated  in  units 
of   1,000  feet,  board  measure,  are  as  follows: 

M  Feet. 

Douglas  fir    1 19,421 

Western  pine 393,493 

Cedar 13,025 

Sugar  pine    117,014 

White    fir    51,560 

Redwood   . 420,294 

Spruce   9,477 

Hemlock 4,537 

Oak 802 

Birch    1--0 

Tenisaro  

Spanish   cedar    52 

Eucalyptus 200 


Total 1,130,000 

The  redwood  cut  this  year  amounts  to  about 
five  hundred  million  cubic  feet,  valued  at 
$20  per  thousand  feet  at  the  mill,  which 
means  a  total  cut  of  redwood  lumber  of  the 
value  of  about  $10,000,000.  This  estimate 
of  500,000,000  feet  probably  includes  some 
stock  on  hand  left  over  from  last  year,  which 
was  made  into  lumber  this  year.  The  mill 
products  from  the  several  varieties  of  pine 
and  fir  exceed  the  redwood  cut,  both  in 
quantity  and  value.  Probably  $25,000,000 
would  be  about  right  for  the  lumber  output 
of  this   state   in    1916. 

FRUIT  PACK  SELLS  WELL. 
By  reason  of  the  embargo  placed  on  canned 
fruits  from  neutral  countries,  there  have  been 
no  shipments  this  year  to  France  and  only 
50  per  cent  of  the  normal  volume  of  trade 
in  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been 
admitted  to  Great  Britain.  The  movement 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  pack — in  commoo| 
with  all  other  classes  of  commodities — has; 
suffered  from  the  scarcity  of  tonnage,  but  the! 
increase  in  the  domestic  demand  for  cannec 
fruits  and  vegetables  has  more  than  offsei 
the  shrinkage  in  the  foreign  trade,  and,  as  e 
result,  the  local  canners  sold  out  their  best- 
selling  lines  at  an  earlier  date  than  evei 
before  known.  The  value  of  the  pack  oi 
California  fruits  and  vegetables  this  yeai 
amounted  at  least  to  $20,000,000,  and  ven 
possibly  it  will  exceed  this  figure,  as  the  pad 
is  not  completed.     This  total  compares  with  ai 
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inclusive  value  of  $16,000,000  in  1915.  The 
comparative  figures  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
pack,  stated  in  cases,   follows : 

Fruit.     Vegetables.     Tutal. 

1915    4,969,548     2,373,182     7,342,730 

1916 6,200,000     2,966,427     9,178.362 

Owing  to  the  oversold  condition  of  the 
Eastern  market  and  the  insistent  clamor  of 
warring  Europe  for  nourishing  food,  1916  has 
witnessed  the  unprecedented  occurrence  of 
the  shipment  of  many  carloads  of  butter,  eggs 
and  cheese  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  to  the 
Middle  Western  States,  which  had  oversold 
in  response  to  the  urgent  export  demand. 

OVERSEAS  TRADE. 
The  volume  of  exports  through  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Europe 
generally — always  excepting  the  Central  Em- 
pires— has  grown  enormously  this  year,  and 
it  is  also  true  that  a  remarkable  increase  in 
exports  has  been  registered  in  all  lines  of 
merchandise  and  manufactures  to  Japan,  while 
the  New  Zealand  and  Australian  trade  has 
probably  trebled  in  value.  Owing  to  war  buy- 
ing here  in  San  Francisco  for  the  Russian 
Empire,  the  exports  to  Vladivostok  have  mate- 
rially increased,  and  it  is  also  true  that  an 
enormous  tonnage  of  cotton  has  passed 
through  this  port  in  transit  from  the  Southern 
States  to  both  Japan   and  Vladivostok. 

CUSTOMS  RETURNS  TELL  STORY. 
From  the  following  figures,  compiled  from 
the  Customs  House  returns,  and  covering  the 
calendar  year  1915  and  the  first  eleven  months 
of  19 16,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  eleven 
months'  exportation  of  the  current  year  ex- 
ceeds the  entire  exportation  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise in  1915  by  more  than  $32,000,000. 
The  figures  for  the  respective  periods  are 
as   follows : 

Eleven  Months.  Calendar  Year 
1915. 
$  7,707,082 
8,086,734 
6,298,380 
6,031,925 
5,419,801 
5,929,411 
7,141,378 
6,123,882 
6,564,699 
8,861,940 
5,938,327 
6,335,66* 


1916. 

January $  6,037,208 

February 9,711,922 

March 9,147,886 

April  .    7,778,670 

May    11,669,176 

June 8,013,430 

July    S,626,417 

August 12,652,054 

September 9,895,402 

October 13,162,762 

November 15.647.1S3 

December 


Total $112,342,110         $80,539,218 

The  imports  into  San  Francisco  for  the 
ten  months  of  1916,  compared  with  the  cal- 
endar year  1915,  show  an  increase  in  excess 
of   $18,000,000.      Figures   follow  : 

Ten  Months.   Calendar  Year 
1916.  1915. 

January $13,642,876         $  6,224,660 

February 7,555,390  6,116,713 

March 15,176,156  7,170,312 

April 10,622,745  7,714,878 

May 12,865,238  5,987,001 

June       11,493,438  7,834,790 

July 8,878,127  8,677,648 

August 7,893,340  5,787,726 

September 7,364,956  6,095,265 

October 6,176,620  7,488,053 

November 6,283,740 

December 7,957,352 


nine  steamers  of  large  capacity  plying  on  reg- 
ular service  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlan- 
tic and  handling  a  natural  business  of  Pacific 
Coast  products  to  Eastern  markets  exceeding 
450,000  tons.  When  the  student  of  economics 
recalls  the  fact  that  450,000  tons  would  re- 
quire 25,000  cars  as  a  substitute  for  the  ves- 
sels, the  cutting  down  of  steamer  service  may 
be   properly   appreciated. 

Again,  all  sugar  shipments  from  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  prior  to  this  war,  were  handled 
direct  by  steamer  through  the  canal  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Owing  to  the  abolition  of 
this  service  all  Hawaiian  sugar  recently  has 
been  brought  to  San  Francisco,  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  188,000  tons,  and  this  raw 
sugar  has  been  expedited  to  the  East  by  rail 
and  has  called  for  an  equipment  of  more 
than  6,000  cars. 

RAILROADS    CHOKED    WITH    FREIGHT. 
All    this    additional    volume    of    business    is 
far   beyond   the    normal   facilities   of   the   rail 
lines   and   the   result  is   that   California  today 
is  over   12,000  cars  short  for  its  state's  prod- 
ucts,  and   products   that  would  fill  many  cars 
are  now  being  held  awaiting  the  acquirement 
of  additional  equipment  by  the  railroads,  and 
with   no  relief  in  sight.     This   condition,   car- 
ried  to    its    ultimate   conclusion,    has   made   it 
impossible   for  the   California  packers  to  take 
delivery  of  goods  from  growers  who   are  not 
possessed  of  warehouse  facilities  to  meet  such 
an   unusual   situation,    and,   in   the   opinion   of 
several    of   the   best-informed   experts   in   this 
state,   no   less   than  40   per   cent  of  the  crops 
of  this  state  will  be  a  dead  loss  unless  steamer 
service    can   be    secured.      Such    relief   cannot 
rea'ly  be  looked  for  until  the  cheap  rates  via 
the      Southern      Pacific,      Sunset-Gulf -Morgan 
Line    and    the    Santa    Fe-Mallory    Lines    are 
cancelled.      Prior   to   the   war   these   lines  via 
Galveston  put  in  cheap  rates  of  approximately 
40  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  order  to  meet 
the  competition   of  steamer  lines  through  the 
canal,  and  this  regardless  of  the  fact  that  these 
routes    have    never    been    able    to    handle    the 
tonnage  offered.     The  truth  is,  they  have  fre- 
quently   been    compelled    to    reject    shipments, 
as  they  are  rejecting  them  at  present  through 
an   embargo,   and  yet  to  the  detriment  of  the 
California    shipper,    in    the    opinion    of   many, 
these      rates      are      still      being      maintained, 
precluding,    by    their    cheapness,    the    reentry 
into    the    field    of    service    of    any    steamship 
company.      To    remedy    this    condition,    which 
is  becoming  more  aggravated  daily,  the   Cali- 
fornia shippers  have  petitioned  the  Interstate 
Commerce     Commission    to    cause    the    with- 
drawal   of    these    cheap    rates,    and    upon    the 
result  of  this  application  they  found  the  hope 
of    marketing    the    surplus    products    of    the 
state,   by   bringing  genuine   water   competition 
through  the  canal   to  their  assistance. 


$83,338,138 


Total $101,668, 

FLOUR  IN  BIG  DEMAND. 

As  an  indication  of  this  tremendous  volume 
of  overseas  trade,  which  has  come  to  San 
Francisco  since  the  war  began,  the  single  item 
of  flour  may  be  considered.  In  the  entire 
calendar  year  1915,  flour  to  the  value  of 
$2,726,911  left  this  port  for  foreign  countries, 
including  the  Philippine  Islands,  whereas  in 
the  ten  months  of  1916,  for  which  Customs 
House  reports  are  available,  flour  to  the 
amount  of  436,094  barrels  was  sent  overseas, 
having  a  total  value  of  $2,206,532. 

But  this  movement  of  flour  fails  to  reflect 
absolutely  the  enormous  shipments  of  this 
staple  which  have  been  sent  eastward  by  rail 
to  fill  out  an  artificial  scarcity  created  by 
over-exportation    from    the    Eastern    seaboard. 

LOCAL  FREIGHT   CONGESTION. 

The  congestion  of  traffic  which  has  resulted 
from  abnormal  conditions  induced  by  the  war, 
has  of  course  militated  strongly  this  year 
against  the  prosperity  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  but 
it  has  battled  in  vain.  Record-breaking  crops, 
easier  money,  the  urgent  demands  of  warring 
Europe  to  be  fed,  the  phenomenal  returns 
which  ship-  owners  are  receiving  for  even  the 
smallest  and  poorest  of  carriers — all  these 
factors  have  conspired  to  minimize  a  condi- 
tion which  in  normal  times  would  have  caused 
widespread  distress  throughout   California. 

To  those  who  have  studied  most  assidu- 
ously conditions  resulting  from  the  war,  the 
fact  is  obvious  that  the  tremendous  conges- 
tion of  California  products  has  been  the  inev- 
itable consequence  of  an  inability  on  the  part 
of  carriers  to  furnish  the  cars.  It  must  be 
recalled  that  in  normal  times  the  coast-to- 
coast  deep-water  tonnage  served  to  stabilize 
the  costs  of  transportation  ;  but  the  European 
war  has  caused  all  vessels  to  abandon  this 
coast-to-coast  service  via  the  canal  and  to 
enter  the  more  remunerative  field  of  the  trans- 
atlantic trade. 

STEAMERS  GONE  TO  ATLANTIC 
Before   the    war   began    there   were   twenty- 


School  strikes  seem  peculiar  to  Japan,  and 
invariably  one  is  under  way.  Such  a  strike 
is  a  calamity  dreaded  by  head  master  and 
under  master  alike.  A  head  master  who  has 
had  a  strike  in  his  school  is  under  suspicion, 
even  though  he  may  be  quite  innocent  of  any 
unjust  conduct,  and  eventually  he  must  seek 
a  new  field  for  his  activities,  so  unpleasant 
do  the  students  make  his  continued  stay. 
When  students  combine  against  one  of  the  un- 
der masters  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  tender 
his  resignation.  If  the  strike  is  temporarily 
calmed  down  it  is  tacitly  understood  that  the 
master  in  question  is  on  the  lookout  for  a 
new  place.  Sometimes  strikes  take  place  for 
the  retention  of  the  teacher  rather  than  for 
his  dismissal.  In  this  latter  case  it  is  always 
the  head  master  who  suffers  the  most,  as  the 
move  is  directed  against  him  for  not  retaining 
some  favorite. 


Roumania,  with  an  area  about  equal  to  that 
of  Kansas,  is  essentially  an  agricultural  coun- 
try. Its  wheat  crop  of  last  year  equaled  the 
joint  production  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  The 
yield  of  barley,  corn,  oats,  and  rye  is  also 
large.  Before  the  war  the  value  of  Rou- 
mania's  grain  exports  exceeded  $100,000,000 
annually,  and  second  in  the  list  of  her  inter- 
national sales  was  petroleum,  valued  at  nearly 
§8,000,000  a  year.  Roumania  is  famous  for 
its  salt  mines  and  could  supply  all  Europe 
with  this  commodity  for  hundreds  of  years. 
In  some  mines  the  beds  are  from  600  to  750 
feet  thick,  and  at  Sarat  there  is  a  salt  moun- 
tain whose  sides  are  quarried  with  electric 
machines  which  cut  out  blocks  each  a  cubic 
yard  in  size,  while  the  fragments  are  scooped 
up   in  steam   shovels. 


The  Roumanian  peasant  is  much  given  to 
superstition,  and  he  has  a  sign  for  every- 
thing. If  shingles  are  not  nailed  on  a  roof 
in  the  proper  sign,  they  will  turn  up  at  the 
ends;  if  potatoes  are  not  planted  in  the  proper 
sign,  they  will  gTow  on  top  of  the  soil  and  be 
a  failure;  if  you  have  money  in  your  pocket 
when  you  see  the  new  moon,  you  will  not  "go 
broke,"  at  least  not  until  another  new  moon 
comes..  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  to  be 
dangerous  to  announce  to  those  in  the  house 
that  the  new  moon  has  appeared,  for  in  that 
case  all  the  pots  and  pans  in  the  kitchen  will 
be   broken   before  the   waning   moon  passes. 
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INTOLERANCE  IN  LEGISLATION. 


By  ALLEN  G.  WRIGHT, 

Attorney  for  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


The  spirit  of  intolerance  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  most  tragic  of  all  human  suf- 
fering. It  is  the  spirit  that  destroys;  it  does 
not  build.  Born  in  hatred,  it  breeds  strife. 
It  has  been  peculiar  to  no  clime,  it  has  been 
limited  to  no  one  people.  It  never  has  any 
justification,  but  it  is  usually  bulwarked  with 
the  arguments  of  expediency ;  it  is  allied  with 
greed,  arrogance,  and  fanaticism. 

In  the  past  legislative  intolerance  has  voiced 
the  intolerance  of  caste.  It  has  reflected  the 
dominating  pride  of  race,  and  by  a  strange 
twist  of  fate,  in  its  most  inhumane  form  it 
has  supported  the  prejudices  of  religion.  His- 
tory furnishes  numerous  examples  of  the  in- 
tolerant spirit  expressed  in  legislative  form. 
In  the  code  of  Hammurabi,  King  of  Baby- 
lon, who  reigned  about  forty-one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  the  law  of  punishment  was 
"an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
But  this  was  only  true  if  the  person  injured 
belonged  to  the  upper  classes.  If  a  man 
destroyed  the  eye  of  one  of  this  class  the 
eye  of  the  wrongdoer  was  destroyed;  if  a 
man  broke  the  bone  of  one  of  this  favored 
class  a  bone  of  the  wrongdoer  was  broken ; 
but  if  the  eye  destroyed  or  the  bone  broken 
belonged  to  one  of  the  middle  class,  the 
punishment  was  a  money  fine,  and  if  injury 
were  done  to  a  slave,  the  slave  got  nothing, 
though  his  owner  received  compensation  in 
money.  We  can  readily  imagine  the  resent- 
ment of  this  class  arrogance  and  the  bitter- 
ness that  this  inequality  of  treatment  must 
have   aroused. 

We  can  see  the  trail  of  the  spirit  of  intol- 
erance in  the  Mosaic  Code.  The  Hebrew 
law  only  forbade  the  receipt  of  usury  from  a 
Hebrew.  To  charge  usury  to  a  foreigner  was 
not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged  by  the 
law.  The  slaves  to  be  freed  in  the  year  of 
the  Jubilee  were  only  the  Hebrew  slaves,  the 
slaves  who  were  aliens  were  to  remain  in 
bondage  forever.  Bade,  in  his  "Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  Light  of  Today,"  tells  us  that 
even  the  observance  of  the  Decalogue  was 
at  first  obligatory  only  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  Hebrews.  The 
Hebrew  of  Moses'  time,  and  of  a  later  period, 
did  not  regard  the  Decalogue  as  a  law  in- 
tended for  the  guidance  of  all  mankind,  but 
as  a  law  given  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  observed 
in  their  relations  with  other  Hebrews.  "Thou 
shalt  not  kill"  meant  "Thou  shalt  not  kill  a 
Hebrew."  A  slave,  being  mere  property,  could 
be  killed  without  a  violation  of  this  law. 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal"  meant  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal  from  a  Hebrew."  To  steal  from  the 
Egyptian  was  a  virtue.  "Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor's  house,"  which  actually  meant 
"Thou  shalt  not  take  possession  of  it,"  only 
applied  as  a  rule  of  conduct  when  the  house 
belonged  to  a  Hebrew.  Here  we  find  a 
sublime  moral  code  being  given  so  limited  an 
application  that  in  its  actual  observance  it 
typifies   the   intolerance   of   race. 

We  can  find  the  intolerant  spirit  in  Rome, 
where  the  Roman  citizen  alone  could  claim 
the  benefits  of  the  Roman  civil  law  and  the 
alien  resident  for  a  time  remained  a  practical 
outlaw. 

Without  leaving  Rome  we  can  find  there 
expressed  a  later  intolerant  spirit  in  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians.  There  the  issues 
arose  between  Pagans  and  Christians,  but  a.c 
the  centuries  roll  by  the  scene  changes  and 
it  is  the  Christian  who  becomes  the  persecutor 
and  the  Jew  who  becomes  the  persecuted. 
In  England,  under  Henry  III,  the  Jews  were 
banished  from  England  with  great  barbarity, 
and  not  until  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
were  they  suffered  to  return.  While  Colum- 
bus was  dreaming  of  a  new  world  we  find 
the  hostility  of  the  Christian  directed  toward 
the  Jew  in  Spain.  He  was  prohibited  by  law 
from  engaging  in  many  named  occupations. 
Later  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition  were  lighted 
and  in  the  year  that  Columbus  made  his  first 
landing  on  American  soil  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella decreed  the  banishment  of  all  uncon- 
verte"  Jews  from  their  dominions  and  al- 
them  four  months  within  which  to 
n  pain  of  death,  if  found  within  the 
;  jdom  after  that  time. 


RELIGIOUS    INTOLERANCE. 

At  a  still  later  period,  when  the  Christians 
of  Europe  had  divided  into  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance 
grew  rather  than  abated.  The  Massacre  of 
the  Huguenots  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve  in 
1572  by  the  decree  of  Charles  IX  of  France 
is  recorded  on  one  of  the  blackest  pages  of 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Protestant 
England,  following  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  Catholic  was  the  object  of  intol- 
erant discrimination.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  1662,  which  resulted  in  driving  all  dissent- 
ing clergy  from  the  Church  of  England,  was 
followed  by  the  Conventicle  Act  of  1664, 
which  prohibited  any  religious  meetings  of 
over  four  persons  which  were  not  held  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  and  custom  of 
the  Church  of  England,  under  penalties  rang- 
ing from  fines  to  transportation  for  a  period 
of  at  least  seven  years,  and  under  this  act 
Catholics  and  dissenters  were  alike  punished. 
And  it  was  not  until  1829  that  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  was  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament  and  opened  the  doors  of  public 
office  to  the  Roman  Catholic. 

Even  in  America  a  spirit  of  religious  intol- 
erance prevailed  among  the  colonies.  The 
early  Blue  laws  of  Connecticut  prohibited  any 
one  from  giving  food  or  lodging  to  a  Quaker. 
And  it  was  the  religious  intolerance  of  Puri- 
tan Massachusetts  that  banished  Roger  Wil- 
liams and  his  companions  and  led  to  their 
settlement  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in 
1636. 

These  few  instances  of  intolerance  in  the 
legislation  of  various  peoples,  of  different  cli- 
mates, and  of  widely  separated  ages,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  waste,  the  inhumanity, 
and  the  injustice  wrought  by  the  intolerant 
spirit.  The  intolerant  spirit  apparently  does 
not  die.  It  merely  selects  new  fields  for  culti- 
vation. In  America  we  are  today  face  to 
face  with  an  intolerant  spirit  founded  in  the 
same  bitter  soil  of  hate,  equally  as  unjust, 
equally  as  destructive,  as  any  of  its  historical 
predecessors.  The  present  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance has  forgotten  the  arrogance  of  caste,  be- 
cause we  have  no  caste,  it  no  longer  draws 
sustenance  from  the  pride  of  race,  because 
no  race  will  ever  be  allowed  to  dominate  the 
earth,  it  no  longer  finds  its  strength  in  re- 
ligious differences,  because  these  differences 
have  ceased  to  divide  peoples  into  armed  hos- 
tile camps.  The  spirit  of  intolerance  that 
we  face  in  America  today  is  concerned  with 
matters  affecting  the  industrial  relations  of 
men.  Unchecked  it  will  divide  the  nation 
into  ciasses  and  make  class  issues  matters  of 
vital  national  interest. 

This  spirit  of  intolerance  forms  the  inspira- 
tion and  shapes  the  creed  of  various  leaders 
of  organized  labor,  who  through  their  greed 
for  power  make  demands  that  are  not  neces- 
sary' for  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  man,  and 
that  strike  at  the  very  base  of  society.  These 
demands  are  put  forth  in  contemptuous  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  and  security  of  the  public. 
And  by  such  efforts  organized  labor  has  been 
placed  in  the  position  of  seeking  to  make  of 
itself  a  class  apart,  especially  favored  of  law, 
and  freed  from  all  those  wholesome  restraints 
on  action  that  govern  all  mankind  in  every 
other  relation ;  restraints  that  are  essential 
to  any  well-ordered  society  that  would  pre- 
serve the  public  peace,  guarantee  private  se- 
curity, and  maintain  those  rights  of  equal 
opportunity  which  form  the  very  essence  of 
our   civilization. 

THE   RIGHT  TO  ORGANIZE. 

In  their  beginnings  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor  asserted  the  necessity  of  organization 
and  collective  bargaining  so  as  to  make  the 
bargaining  power  of  the  employee  equal  to 
the  bargaining  power  of  the  employer.  The 
employee,  living  on  his  daily  wage,  it  was 
claimed,  is  at  a  disadvantage  and  must  accept 
what  the  employer  offers,  however  inadequate 
it  may  seem.  But  the  employee  in  organiza- 
tion, it  was  argued,  with  the  moral  and  finan- 
cial support  of  his  fellows,  is  more  powerful 
than  when  standing  alone,  and  he  can  de- 
mand and  secure  a  decent  wage  standard,  and 
decent  working  hours   and  conditions.     There 


was  so  much  force  to  these  arguments  that, 
aided  by  a  sympathetic  public  opinion,  the 
man  who  toils  won  recognition  of  the  right 
to  organize  and  of  the  right  to  quit  work  in 
concert  with  his  co-workers,  in  short  the  right 
to  strike.  With  the  right  to  organize,  with 
the  right  to  strike,  the  wage-earner  had  ac- 
quired the  means  of  equalizing  the  bargaining 
power   of   employer   and    employee. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy.  It  was  not  equality 
that  was  sought,  but  privilege,  and  the  power 
allied  with  it.  When  two  equals  bargain  they 
may  not  agree.  Their  disagreement  in  no  way 
evidences  inequality  of  bargaining  power ;  it 
merely  indicates  hopeless  difference  of  opin- 
ion, or  such  a  lack  of  mutual  interest  as  oth- 
erwise would  make  a  bargain  possible  between 
them.  The  position  into  which  organized 
labor  has  been  advanced  is  not  that  of  seek- 
ing mere  equality  of  bargaining  power,  but 
that  of  coveting  the  advantage  in  bargaining 
power.  Through  privileges  and  exemptions 
conferred  by  legislation  power  must  be  so  in- 
creased that  the  employer  must  yield  to  every 
demand  made  upon  him,  and  the  limits  of  the 
demand  must  be  those  set  by  the  haughty  ca- 
price of  the  labor  boss  and  not  those  dictated 
by  the  mutual  interests  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee with  due  regard  to  the  public  welfare. 
This  is  why  various  leaders  of  organized  labor 
and  some  of  the  rank  and  file  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  right  to  organize  and  with  the 
right  to  strike,  but  demand  the  right  to  picket 
and  the  right  to  boycott,  and  even  justify 
murder  and  assaults  and  applaud  the  injury' 
and  destruction  of  property.  This  is  why 
they  would  destroy  the  power  of  the  courts 
to  issue  injunctions,  this  is  why  they  oppose 
private  detective  agencies,  the  state  militia, 
the  state  constabulary,  and  disapprove  of  any 
increase  in  the  army.  This  is  why  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  in  session  at  Balti- 
more opposed  military  training  in  the  schools. 
In  every  industrial  dispute  they  want  to  win 
without  regard  to  the  merits  of  their  demands, 
and  in  their  fight  they  want  to  be  free  to  use 
any  weapon  of  terror  or  destruction  without 
fear  of  the  law  and  without  the  restraint  of 
any  force  in  the  state.  Not  every  leader,  not 
every'  one  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor,  maintains  this  spirit  of  intolerant  greed. 
But  it  is  the  spirit  of  many  of  its  leaders ; 
and  it  is  the  spirit  manifest  in  many  of  its 
accomplishments  and  evident  in  many  of  its 
aspirations. 

BOYCOTTING  AND   PICKETING. 

The  use  of  the  boycott,  the  use  of  the 
picket,  are  not  essential  to  maintain  equality 
of  bargaining  power,  but  they  are  very  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  advantage  in  bar- 
gaining power.  The  boycott  was  declared  un- 
lawful in  New  York  as  early  as  1886,  and 
since  that  time  American  courts  have  been 
nearly  unanimous  in  condemning  the  boycott 
as  unlawful.  In  some  states  it  is  specifically 
prohibited  by  statute. 

In  1908,  in  the  Danbury  hatters'  case,  the 
boycott  was  condemned  as  unlawful  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  as  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  It  fol- 
lowed that  all  persons  who  participated  in  a 
boycott  affecting  interstate  commerce  were 
not  only  responsible  to  the  parties  injured 
thereby  in  three-fold  damages  under  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Act,  but  were  also  guilty  of 
misdemeanors  for  which  the}'  might  be  prose- 
cuted in  the  Federal  courts  and  upon  convic- 
tion punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both. 
This  decision  was  very  disconcerting  and  plans 
were  made  to  escape  from  the  effect  of  the 
decision.  One  of  the  efforts  made  was  to  se- 
cure from  Congress  a  proviso  in  the  Civil 
Sundry  Expenses  Appropriation  bill  to  the 
effect  that  none  of  the  money  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  should  be  used  in  prosecuting 
labor  unions  or  their  members  for  a  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 
Congress  was  persuaded  to  pass  the  Appro- 
priation bill  with  this  proviso  in  it,  but  Presi- 
dent Taft  vetoed  the  bill  by  reason  of  this 
vicious  class  discrimination.  In  the  succeed- 
ing administration,  however,  each  sundry  civil 
expenses  appropriation  act  has  without  veto 
contained  the  obnoxious  clause.  Here  is  a 
distinct    and    successful    attempt    to    make    of 


organized  labor  an  especially  favored  class, 
free  from  the  restraints  on  action  imposed 
by  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  on  every 
other  person  in  the  nation. 

VIOLATIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW. 
The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  was  passed  in 
1890  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  nation  and 
prohibited  certain  .practices  thought  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  in- 
sured the  observance  of  the  law  with  the 
usual  sanction  of  criminal  prosecution  follow- 
ing its  breach.  Twenty-three  years  later,  in 
1913,  it  is  boldly  provided  that  one  favored 
class,  organized  labor,  may  violate  the  Fed- 
eral law  with  impunity,  although  their  acts 
in  violation  thereof  may  more  seriously  injure 
the  public  welfare  than  any  breach  of  the  law 
by  the  less  favored  classes,  making  up  all  the 
public  outside  the  ranks  of  organized  labor. 
While  the  privilege  to  commit  crime  was 
boldly  conferred,  the  method  by  which  it  was 
granted  was  tortuous.  Congress  was  not 
ready  to  say  to  organized  labor  that  the  con- 
duct from  which  they  sought  immunity  was 
not  equally  criminal  with  any  other  act  con- 
demned by  the  Anti-Trust  law,  but  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Department  of  Justice  could 
not  use  any-  public  moneys  to  prosecute  labor- 
union  violators  of  the  law  it  indirectly  gave 
these  subjects  of  its  especial  consideration 
full  freedom  to  break  the  law  in  security, 
leaving  them  still  classed  as  criminals  when- 
ever they  broke  the  law,  but  secure  against 
punishment  by  the  grace  of  the  government. 

Having  thus  become  freed  from  the  criminal 
penalties  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  it 
was  desired  to  become  free  from  its  civil  re- 
sponsibilities. With  this  end  in  view,  efforts 
were  made  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Federal 
courts  to  grant  injunctions  in  suits  involving 
industrial  disputes,  and  to  legalize  the  boycott. 
These  efforts  were  commenced  more  than  ten 
years  ago  and  finally  resulted  in  securing  ani 
apparent  legalization  of  the  boycott  and  a-, 
limitation  on  the  power  of  the  Federal  courts; 
to  issue  injunctions  by  Section  20  of  the  Clay- 
ton law,  recently  passed.  The  extent  to  which! 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  courts  to  issue  in- 
junctions has  been  limited  and  the  extent  to> 
which  the  boycott  has  been  legalized  remain: 
matters  for  judicial  determination.  It  is  at 
least  clear  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
leaders  of  organized  labor  in  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  Section  20  of  the  Clayton  law  to  limit 
the  power  of  Federal  courts  to  issue  injunc- 
tions in  industrial  disputes  and  to  legalize  the 
boycott  in  spite  of  anything  which  otherwise 
would  make  the  boycott  unlawful  under  tht 
Sherman   Anti-Trust   Act. 

Organized  labor,  through  its  leaders,  has 
not  only  demanded  the  right  to  strike  and  the 
right  to  combine,  which  may  be  conceded  as 
quite  proper  so  long  as  the  combination  is 
for  a  lawful  purpose  and  so  long  as  the  strike 
is  used  with  due  consideration  for  the  public 
interest,  but  the  labor  bosses  further  demand 
the  right  to  picket  and  the  right  to  boycott 
and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  boycott  and 
in  the  use  of  pickets,  all  shall  be  free  from 
penalty,  all  shall  be  free  from  civil  responsi- 
bility and  exempt  from  any  injunctive  pro- 
cess, no  matter  how  great  the  injury  they 
may  do  or  threaten.  The  industrial  dispute 
leading  to  a  strike  with  the  use  of  picketing 
and  the  boycott  may  involve  some  jurisdic- 
tional question  between  two  unions,  or  it  may 
involve  the  right  to  restrict  output  to  the: 
detriment  of  the  public  welfare,  or  it  may  in-- 
volve  unfair  demands  having  no  relation  to- 
a  decent  wage  scale- or  to  reasonable  hours; 
of  work  or  to  just  conditions  of  labor;  but: 
it  matters  not  with  what  the  dispute  may  be: 
concerned,  organized  labor  under  its  present: 
leadership  insists  on  the  right,  when  involved! 
in  a  dispute  with  an  employer,  to  crush  and! 
destroy  him  by  any  means  short  of  actual! 
murder  or  assault  and  the  physical  destruc- 
tion of  tangible  property,  and  sometimes  these 
instruments  of  violence  are  not  ignored.  The 
claim  is  always  made  that  what  is  sought  is 
justice  for  the  laboring  man,  is  freedom  from 
so-called  servitude,  but  the  real  aim  and  ob- 
ject is  to  get  the  upper  hand  in  any  dispute 
with  an  employer,  without  regard  to  the 
justice  of  the  demands  and  without  regard  to 
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"LOOKING  FORWARD.'' 


By  FREDERICK  J.  KOSTER, 

President  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


I  hold  a  decided  feeling  of  confidence  in 
the  future  of  San  Francisco  and  I  feel  ex- 
tremely gratified  over  the  conditions  which 
now  exist — that  is,  as  to  the  healthier  atti- 
tude of  our  people  and  all  that  it  promises. 

The  worst  critics  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
greatest  pessimists  concerning  her  prospects, 
have  been  San  Franciscans.  There  has  been 
much  tendency  to  offer  adverse  criticism  and 
not  so  much  of  a  willingness  to  be  helpful  in 
applying  remedies. 

And  still  I  doubt  that  there  is  any  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  possible  to  arouse  such 
a  fine,  unselfish  public  spirit  as  from  time  to 
time  is  manifested  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  faults  of  which  we  are 
so  prone  to  complain  are  not  magnified  in 
the  light  of  our  desire  for  an  exceptionally 
high  standard. 

It  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  San  Francis- 
cans have  responded  to  every  emergency. 
From  her  very  earliest  history,  on  every  seri- 
ous occasion,  it  has  been  made  clearly  evi- 
dent that  a  strong  and  positive  element  of 
her  citizenship  in  sufficient  numbers  was 
ready  to  cope  with  the  problem  at  hand, 
whatever  it  might  be  or  whatever  its  magni- 
tude. That  spirit  manifested  itself  strongly 
in  1906 ;  it  was  responsible  for  the  success 
of  our  wonderful  Exposition ;  and  without 
any  bombast  it  has  again  come  forth  to  eradi- 


cate those  obnoxious  conditions  which  have 
prevailed  as  a  result  of  the  fostering  of  class 
strife,  the  fomenting  of  industrial  disturb- 
ance, by  irresponsible  agitators  having  no 
concern  but  their  own  selfish  ends,  and  to 
substitute  therefor  a  better  understanding,  a 
spirit  of  closer  cooperation,  and  a  more 
wholesome  interest  in  securing  the  common 
good  rather  than  that  the  individual,  or  any 
set  of  individuals,  in  any  sphere,  should  seek 
profit  at  the  expense  of,  and  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of,  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Much  futile  criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
organized  labor,  and  now  that  the  leaders  in 
commercial  and  professional  life  have  arrived 
at  a  point  of  willingness  to  really  make  a 
definite  contribution  of  time,  of  intelligence, 
and  of  money  towards  studying  the  facts  and 
then  acting  fearlessly  in  the  genuine  interest 
of  the  community  as  a  whole,  we  find  a  spirit 
of  confidence  settling  over  our  city  which  is 
full  of  promise. 

The  strong  stand  taken  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce,  expressive  of 
the  desires  of  the  sturdy  element  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  remarkable  response  to  its 
membership  campaign,  has  had  a  most  whole- 
some effect,  not  only  upon  the  spirit  of  our 
own  people,  but  in  a  remarkable  recognition 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
the    consequently    highly    advantageous   adver- 


tisement so  badly  needed  to  counteract  the 
rather  low  position  as  to  her  industrial  con- 
ditions held  by  San  Francisco  in  the  opinion 
of  those  in  other  sections  of  our  country. 

The  carrying  of  the  Anti-Picketing  Ordi- 
nance in  San  Francisco  at  the  recent  election 
was  a  step  forward,  the  importance  of  which 
to  San  Francisco  can  as  yet  hardly  be  fully 
appreciated.  It  is  an  evidence  of  a  fine  spirit 
when  leading  citizens  band  themselves  to- 
gether such  as  was  done  by  those  who  com- 
posed the  Committee  on  Civic  Duty,  with  no 
other  object  in  view  than  causing  our  citizens 
to  exercise  the  right  of  the  franchise  so  that 
the  results  of  any  election  might  be  expres- 
sive of  the  will  of  a  true  majority. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done,  but  with  the 
right-minded,  law-abiding  element  of  the  com- 
munity aroused  to  a  determination  that  law 
and  order  and  a  spirit  of  fairness  shall  pre- 
vail ;  that  employer  as  well  as  employee  shall 
be  taught  to  consider  the  other  humanly  and 
in  spirit  of  generosity ;  confidence  be  substi- 
tuted for  distrust;  and  with  the  leaders  in 
commercial  and  professional  life  demon- 
strating without  question  their  deep  concern, 
by  giving  so  readily  and  generously  of 
their  time  as  well  as  their  means,  that  spirit 
of  confidence  in  the  future  which  has  settled 
upon  our  community  is  unquestionably  justi- 
fied. 


{INTOLERANCE— Continued.) 


the  freedom  of  any  class  but  that  which  is 
dominated  by  the  labor  bosses.  These  bosses 
demand  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  conduct 
of  a  business  by  an  employer,  they  demand 
the  right  to  strike  down  and  destroy  his 
patronage,  they  demand  the  right  to  block  his 
access  to  the  labor  market,  they  demand  the 
right  to  picket  his  place  of  business,  to  spy  on, 
annoy,  and  harass  such  employees  as  may  be 
willing  to  work  for  him  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  offered,  and  they  seek  to  justify 
these  demands  by  asserting  that  they  are 
necessary  to  bring  about  an  equality  of  bar- 
gaining power  between  the  organized  em- 
ployees and  the  employer — a  claim  so  remark- 
ably bold  that  the  American  people  will  be 
dull  indeed  if  they  do  not  pierce  its  sophistry. 

LABOR'S    EFFORTS    TO    LIMIT    POWER 
OF  COURTS. 

The  efforts  to  secure  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions through  legislation  have  not  been  limited 
to  Congress.  The  various  state  legislatures 
have  not  been  neglected.  It  was  recognized 
that  state  courts  still  protect  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  and  could  still  enjoin  boy- 
cotts conducted  within  state  limits.  It  was 
fully  appreciated  that  special  exemption  from 
interference  by  the  Federal  government  did 
not  carry  with  it  opportunity  to  break  the  lav* 
within  the  respective  states.  Therefore  state 
legislatures  were  besieged.  Two  examples  will 
suffice  for  illustration.  In  1903  the  passage 
of  a  law  in  California  was  secured  to  the 
effect  that  no  combination  to  do  any  act  in 
furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  should  be 
deemed  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
or  commerce,  and  that  no  injunction  should 
be  issued  with  relation  thereto.  Thus  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Cali- 
fornia courts  to  protect  by  injunction  the 
lawful  rights  of  our  citizens,  and  this  limita- 
tion of  power  was  all  in  the  interest  of  one 
special  class,  organized  labor.  What  was 
really  sought  by  this  act  was  freedom  to  boy- 
cott and  otherwise  work  trade  injury  without 
fear  of  the  law,  and  without  restraint  from 
the  courts.  Any  other  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  was  to  meet  the 
fate  which  the  law  had  decreed,  but  the  par- 
ticular restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  accom- 
plished or  attempted  in  furtherance  of  a 
trade  dispute  was  to  receive  the  especial  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  Our  Supreme  Court  has 
twice  intimated  that  the  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional. 

This  California  law  was  the  law  that  was 
urged  upon  Congress.  Later  an  Anti-Injunc- 
tion  Law,   a  modification   and  development  of 


the  California  law,  was  urged  and  adopted  in 
Massachusetts  in  1914.  This  law  was  re- 
cently declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachusetts.  Shortly  before 
it  had  been  declared  unconstitutional  this  law 
was  again  the  subject  of  development  and  the 
law  in  Massachusetts,  consisting  of  three  sec- 
tions, was  elaborated  to  consist  of  five  sec- 
tions, and  on  March  29,  1916,  as  the  Model 
A  nti -Injunction  Law,  was  sent  to  all  the 
state  federations  of  labor  and  city  central 
bodies  connected  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  with  the  statement  that  "The 
necessity  to  secure  the  enactment  of  such  a 
law  by  the  legislature  of  your  state  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  can  not  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all." 

This  "Model  Law,"  somewhat  closely  fol- 
lowing the  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
would  clip  the  power  of  state  courts  to  issue 
injunctions  and  seeks  to   legalize  boycotts. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  programme  of 
privilege.  A  determined  opposition  has  been 
raised  against  the  power  of  courts  to  punish 
for  contempt  of  its  process.  When  an  in- 
junction has  been  issued  if  the  parties  en- 
joined thereby  violate  the  order  of  the  court 
they  can  be  summarily  tried  and  punished  by 
the  court  for  contempt.  The  labor  bosses  de- 
sire that  in  these  contempt  proceedings  the 
question  of  guilt  shall  be  determined,  not  by 
the  judge  who  issued  the  order,  but  by  a 
jury;  the  thinly  disguised  object,  of  course, 
being  that  before  a  jury  composed  of  jurors 
sympathetic  with  the  strikers  they  would 
never  be  found  guilty,  no  matter  how  clear 
the  evidence.  Even  with  the  present  law  of 
punishment  for  contempt  in  force  there  are 
those  who  refer  to  the  restraining  orders  of 
courts  as  mere  "pieces  of  paper,"  and  one 
labor  boss  when  testifying  before  the  Federal 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  said,  "I 
don't  think  the  power  of  an  injunction  goes 
much  beyond  the  courage  of  those  who  are  en- 
joined." It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  respect 
which  would  be  shown  for  orders  of  court  if 
contempt  charges  were  tried  by  juries.  And, 
lest  there  might  be  some  danger  even  with  a 
jury  trial,  the  labor  bosses  propose,  and  in 
California  have  at  several  sessions  proposed, 
to  do  away  with  all  property  qualifications  for 
jurors.  As  the  only  property  qualification  for 
a  juror  in  California  is  that  he  be  on  the 
assessment  roll  (which  merely  means  that  he 
is  paying  taxes  and  which  therefore  merely 
excludes  from  juries  those  who  pay  no  taxes 
whatever)  it  is  evident  that  the  purpose  of 
this  law  is  to  secure  jurors  from  that  floating, 
drifting  population  whose  sympathy  with  vio- 
lence and  disorder  may  be  confidently  as- 
sumed. 


CLASS    ARROGANCE   IN    HALLS    OF 
CONGRESS. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  with  shame  a 
most  remarkable  instance  of  class  arrogance 
in  the  halls  of  Congress.  We  have  seen  the 
Adamson  bill  hastily  passed,  arbitrarily  in- 
creasing wages,  without  investigation,  under 
threat  of  a  nation-wide  strike,  while  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods, 
sitting  in  the  galleries,  watches  in  hand,  com- 
pelled Congress  to  do  their  bidding.  Had 
Congress  at  the  same  time  enacted  the  entire 
programme  of  President  Wilson  with  refer- 
ence to  industrial  disputes,  perhaps  the 
passage  of  the  Adamson  bill  would  have  been 
less  humiliating.  Among  the  various  meas- 
ures proposed  in  the  President's  programme 
was  the  passage  of  a  law  similar  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Industrial  Disputes  Act,  which  would, 
if  applied  to  railroads,  make  it  unlawful  for 
any  strike  to  be  called  on  a  national  railroad 
until  after  thirty  days'  notice  had  been  given 
of  any  change  in  conditions  demanded  or  pro- 
posed. If  within  that  thirty  days'  period  a 
demand  for  a  hearing  before  a  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation were  submitted,  then  it  would  be  un- 
lawful to  strike  until  such  a  board  had  in- 
vestigated and  reported  on  the  dispute.  The 
Board  after  investigation  must  recommend 
terms  of  settlement  and  must  publish  its  find- 
ings on  the  matters  in  dispute.  The  usual 
result  is  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  but  if  no 
settlement  follows,  then  the  employees  af- 
fected would  be  free  to  strike,  if  they  so 
chose.  The  Canadian  Industrial  Disputes 
Act  has  been  in  force  in  Canada  since  1907, 
and  since  the  adoption  of  the  act  there,  there 
have  been  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  appli- 
cations for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  the 
machinery  of  the  law  was  so  effective  and 
the  publicity  given  was  so  influential  that  in 
all  but  twenty  cases  strikes  have  been  averted. 
President  Wilson,  according  to  public  reports, 
will  again  urge  Congress  to  pass  such  a  law, 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  re- 
cently assembled  at  Baltimore,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  has  declared  war  against  this  pro- 
gramme. The  justification  for  such  a  law  is 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  public  in  a  rail- 
road strike.  But  organized  labor,  when  faced 
with  the  superior  interest  of  the  public  in 
industrial  disputes  which  involve  and  affect 
nation-wide  means  of  commerce  and  trans- 
portation, reechoes  the  sentiments  of  a  rail- 
road builder  long  since  dead,  and  says,  "The 
public  be  damned!"'  The  labor  bosses  do  not 
view  with  favor  any  programme  which  will 
rob  them  of  their  authority  or  take  from 
them  any  advantage  in  bargaining  power,  or 
make  them  heed  the  public  interest  as  su- 
perior   to    the    interest    of    any    class.      They 


have,  with  an  insolence  that  suggests  an  in- 
toxication of  power,  openly  threatened  to 
defy  our  courts.  They  will  doubtless  with 
equal  arrogance  threaten  to  defy  Congress 
and  the  laws  of  the  land  if  Congress  legis- 
lates on  industrial  subjects  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  no  longer  in  the  special  interest 
of  their  class. 

This  intolerant  spirit  shown  in  the  legisla- 
tion urged  by  the  labor  bosses  has  all  the 
arrogance  of  caste,  has  all  the  pride  of  class, 
has  all  the  fanaticism  that  has  characterized 
the  intolerant  spirit  whose  historical  mani- 
festations have  been  briefly  referred  to,  and 
it  has  more :  it  is  deeply  impregnated  with 
the  greed  of  power,  with  the  greed  of  privi- 
lege. What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 
The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  entered  the  lists  against  this  intolerant 
spirit  in  industrial  legislation.  It  is  not  out 
to  destroy  labor  unions,  because  it  recog- 
nizes that  they  may  be  of  vast  influence  for 
good,  if  restrained  within  their  proper  fields 
of  activity,  if  guided  by  more  patriotic  if  not 
more  intelligent  leadership,  and  if  limited  by 
the  same  restrictions  of  law  as  are  applied 
to  all  others  of  the  community  in  all  other 
relations.  The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  secured  the  adoption  of  an 
Anti-Picketing  Ordinance  in  San  Francisco, 
which  is  a  copy  of  the  ordinance  which  has 
been  in  force  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  last 
six  years.  It  proposes  to  introduce  at  the 
approaching  session  of  the  legislature  an  act, 
modeled  on  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Indus- 
trial Disputes  Act,  which  would  apply  to 
strikes  affecting  any  public  utility  in  the  state, 
and  so  far  as  public  utilities  are  concerned 
would  accomplish  for  the  state  what  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  desirous  of  accomplishing  for 
the  nation  so  far  as  national  railroads  are 
concerned.  It  intends  to  oppose  the  adoption 
of  the  so-called  "Model  Anti-Injunction  Law" 
with  its  legalization  of  the  boycott  and  re- 
strictions on  the  power  of  the  courts  to  pre- 
serve order  and  protect  the  individual.  It  in- 
tends to  oppose  any  effort  to  make  contempt 
cases  triable  by  jury,  and  any  effort  to  do 
away  with  the  present  slight  propeity  quali- 
fications of  jurors.  It  proposes  to  fight  the 
intolerant  spirit  in  legislation  wherever  it  be- 
comes apparent,  but  in  entering  this  contest 
it  needs  the  support,  the  approval,  and  the 
assistance  of  every  citizen  who  is  loyal  to 
the  traditions  of  the  nation,  who  believes  in 
equal  opportunity  for  all.  who  recognizes  that 
organized  labor,  only  two  and  one-half  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population,  is  not  the 
people,  and  who  appreciates  that  the 
lege  of  one  class  means  the  ser 
whole  people.  Can  we  coun  t 
help  us  ? 
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Eons  ago,  long  before  the  dawn  of  re- 
corded time,  where  raw  fable  commingles 
with  half-glimpsed  truth  in  the  misty  won- 
derland of  a  young  and  lusty  world,  a  slant- 
browed,  prognathous,  semi-simian  savage  was 
wrandering — let  us  suppose — along  the  southerly 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Attracted  by  the 
play  of  the  sunlight  on  an  emerald-green 
substance  that  protruded  from  a  rock,  he 
freed  his  shaggy  forearm  from  the  fold  of 
his  aurochs-hide  kaross  and  chopped  loose 
the  metallic  fragment  with  his  celt  of  rudely- 
fashioned  flint.  It  was  copper,  and  that 
nameless  young  savage — for  young  he  must 
have  been,  since  Age  with  its  rheumy  eye 
and  plodding  feet  wou.~  have  passed  heed- 
lessly by  the  outcropping — was  the  discoverer 
of  the   Rio  Tinto   mine. 

Now  just  so  surely  as  this  simple  act  of 
chopping  the  native  copper,  coated  with  verdi- 
gris, loose  from  its  siliceous  matrix — wher- 
ever it  was  first  done — marked  the  beginning 
of  hard-rock  mining,  just  so  surely,  if  a  gray- 
beard  of  the  young  discoverer's  tribe  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  he  might  well  be  trusted 
to  have  unburdened  himself,  substantially,  as 
follows  : 

"Come  away  and  leave  it,  Uk !  If  you 
stay  with  this,  you  won't  have  a  clamshell 
left !  Why  don't  you  apply  your  energies  to 
a  legitimate  business — hunting  hairy  mam- 
morns,  for  example,  and  cold-storing  them  in 
glaciers  for  the  summer  migration  trade  ? 
Can't  you  realize  that,  even  at  its  best,  this 
mining  game  is  an  awfully — ahem  ! — preca- 
rious pursuit,  and  every  mine  from  the  start 
is   merely    a   liquidating  proposition?" 

CONSERVATISM'S  PROTEST. 
Xow,  the  most  exasperating  thing  about  this 
utterance  of  this  entirely  imaginary,  savage 
old  gentleman — he  probably  cultivated  side 
whiskers  and  passed  his  days  in  a  bank, 
even  if  it  were  only  a  bank  of  clamshells — 
is  that  his  statement  voices  an  actual  truth, 
though  that  truth  is  of  no  economic  import- 
ance in  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  prac- 
tical   instances. 

Unto  this   hour,   smug   Conventionality — say- 
rather.   Prejudice — whispers  a  solemn  protest- 
ation   and    warning    against    all    mining    ven- 
tures,   irrespective   of   character,   in    the   heed- 
I  less     ear     of    Western     Enterprise,    and     old 
Squareface's  pessimistic   croakings  of  perhaps 
i  twenty  millenniums  ago  still  echo  through  too 
I  many  banks  and  counting  houses  in  the  cities 
!  of   the    Atlantic    seaboard. 

That   this  frame  of  mind  is  really   founded 
I  on   prejudice  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
I  facts,   the   writer   will   essay  to   show;   though 
he  must  admit  frankly  that  the  extraordinary 
[  menagerie    of    metallic    cats    and    dogs,    which 
!  perforin     strange     antics     at     their     masters' 
j  whistle  daily   in  the   New   York  curb   market, 
|  is  enough   to   disgust  any  one   save  the   hard- 
iest speculator,  with  mines  and  mining  shares, 
as    they    are    there    exploited.      That    Western 
capitalists    of    the    first    rank     do    not    look 
askance  at,  but,  on  the  contrary,  favor,  legiti- 
mate  mining   investments,   means   simply   that 
the  West  has  learned  to  discriminate  between 
the  real  thing  and  the  imitation.      It   is  high 
time,    too,    that    the    East    learned   the    same 
lesson. 

A  "LIQUIDATING  PROPOSITION." 
Returning  to  the  purely  suppositious  discov- 
erer of  the  Rio  Tinto  copper  deposits  in  the 
misty  long  ago,  having  quarried  out  fifty 
pounds  of  the  metal,  he  probably  bundled  it 
up  in  his  skin  cloak,  tied  it  on  his  back,  and, 
clad  only  in  his  loin-cloth,  celt  in  hand,  strode 
homeward  down  the  mountain.  At  that  mo- 
ment, the  Rio  Tinto  mine  became  a  "liquidat- 
ing proposition,"  inasmuch  as  there  was 
exactly  fifty  pounds  less  copper  in  the  deposit, 
after  the  visit  of  this  young  savags,  than  was 
there   before. 

Following  the  cave  men  by  a  few  thousand 
years  or  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bronze 
Period,  there  arrived  in  southwestern  Spain 
a  swarthy,  bullet-headed  race,  and  they  too 
wrought  for  copper  in  Rio  Tinto  and  vanished 
— leaving  a  few  skulls  and  bones  and  an  occa- 
sional dolmen  or  cromlech  to  mark  their 
passage  across  the  face  of  time.  Recorded 
history  relating  to  Rio  Tinto  begins  with  the 
Carthagenians.  They  worked  the  mines  with 
Celtic  and  Iberian  slaves.  The  victorious 
Romans  drove  the  Carthagenians  out  and 
they  in  turn  worked  Rio  Tinto.  After  them, 
the  Visigoths  extracted  copper  from  the 
mines,  and  after  them  the  Moors.  Finally, 
the  Spaniards  worked  the  deposits  throughout 
the  entire  Middle  Ages.  Last  year,  the  Rio 
Tinto  mines  produced  more  than  65.000,000 
pounds  of  copper,  besides  an  enormous  quan- 
tity   of    sulphuric   acid   from   pyrites. 

Here  we  have  the  record  of  a  mine,  extend- 
ing far  into  the  past,  away  beyond  the  ulti- 
mate  mile   post   of  written   history,    and   it   is 


still  rolling  up  wealth,  year  after  year,  for  its 
fortunate  owners.  A  "liquidating  proposi- 
tion," surely ;  but  there  is  not  a  mining 
engineer  living  who  dares  to  fix  a  date  for 
the  probable  exhaustion  of  the  Rio  Tinto 
deposits  1 

7000-YEAR-OLD  MINE. 

In  the  museum  at  Cairo  and  also  at  Mag- 
hara,  the  curious  inquirer  will  be  shown 
certain  tablets  containing  the  records  in 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  of  mining  operations 
at  Maghara  and  other  localities  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  extending  over  many  centuries. 
The  earliest  tablet  records  the  conquest  of 
Sinai  by  King  Sernerkhet.  who  reigned  a 
small  matter  of  5,280  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  turquoise 
mines  at  Maghara  were  then  being  worked 
by  Ethiopian  slaves  under  the  whips  of  Egyp- 
tian taskmasters.  When  the  European  war 
began  the  other  day — August,  191-4 — these 
identical  mines  at  Maghara  were  being  ope- 
rated by  a  French  company  for  turquoise  and 
for  copper.  Seven  thousand  years  of  "liquid- 
ation" and  not  "liquidated"  yet,  is  a  pretty 
fair   record,    it   must   be   allowed. 

Again,  the  earliest  globe-trotter,  whose  im- 
pressions of  travel  have  come  down  to  us 
through  intervening  ages,  was  Herodotus. 
This  grandaddy  of  all  the  trained  observers — 
all  the  reporters  who  have  encumbered  earth 
since  B.  C.  430 — describes  in  his  own  inimi- 
table diction  the  petroleum  springs  at  Arde- 
ricca,  near  Babylon,  which  he  visited  during 
his  leisurely  trip  through  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  as  well  as  the  bitumen  deposits  of 
the  River  Is.  It  was  chiefly  for  the  control 
of  this  identical  oil  source  and  the  pipeline 
from  it  that  the  English  and  the  Turks,  of- 
ficered by  Germans,  fought  it  out  last  year  in 
Mesopotamia. 

Baku,  on  the  Caspian,  where  the  Persian 
fire  worshippers  erected  their  temple  by  a 
spring  of  burning  naptha  before  the  days  of 
Augustus,  boasted  more  than  700  producing 
oil  wells  last  year,  and  the  mines  of  Larium, 
whence  ancient  Athens  drew  the  silver  to 
build  her  navy,  are  producing  their  quota  of 
mineral  wealth  unto  this  hour;  though  now  it 
is  chiefly  manganese  and  not  silver. 

AN    AMERICAN    INSTANCE. 

Examples  from  the  Old  World  of  the  com- 
parative permanency  of  mines  and  mineral 
deposits  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely;  but 
to  what  purpose?  America  cannot  duplicate 
these  age-old  records,  simply  because  Amer- 
ican mining  history  is  relatively  a  thing  of 
yesterday.  Stiii  when  Pizarro  conquered 
Peru  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, he  found  the  Incas  drawing  great  stores 
of  treasure  from  the  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco. 
During  the  succeeding  centuries  of  Spanish 
rule,  these  mines  yielded  $460,000,000  in 
silver.  They  are  being  worked  today  by  a 
New  York  corporation,  headed  by  Messrs. 
Morgan  &  Haggin,  and  are  yielding  annually 
more  than  60,000,000  pounds  of  copper,  as 
well  as   much   silver   and   other   metals. 

The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  although, 
theoretically  and  perhaps  actually,  every  mine 
or  mineral  deposit  must  sooner  or  later  be 
worked  out,  none  of  the  really  great  mines 
of  the  world  have  ever  yet  been  extinguished 
through  human  agency,  Theoretically,  ■  and 
no  doubt  actually,  there  must  be  a  depth 
below  the  earths'  surface  where  life  would 
be  insupportable  by  reason  of  the  intense  heat 
or  the  impossibility  of  securing  air  in  suffi- 
cient quantities;  but  no  mine  has  ever  yet 
been  abandoned  for  this  reason.  The  bottom 
of  the  main  shaft  of  the  Tamarack  mine  in 
Michigan  is  a  full  mile  deep  and  the  mine 
is   still   producing   its   quota   of  copper. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  descendants  of  the 
present  stockholders  of  some  of  our  Cali- 
fornia. Nevada.  Utah  and  Arizona  mines  will 
be  drawing  regular  dividends  from  these  vast 
treasuries  of  nature  a  century  hence.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  if  the  stockholders  of  the  year 
2016  do  not  derive  a  regular  income  from 
these  mines,  it  will  not  be  because  the  work- 
able ore  is  exhausted,  but  for  some  other 
reason. 

IMPROVEMENTS   IN    PROCESSES. 

Those  hide-bound  conservatives  who  are  in- 
clined to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  mining 
operations  should  consider  the  triumphs  of 
economic  science  in  this  field,  which  have 
signalized   the   last  decade. 

When  the  biggest  copper-producing  concern 
in  the  world — the  Ananconda — can  report,  as 
it  did  the  other  day,  that  the  adoption  of 
the  newly-invented  oil  flotation  process  had 
raised  the  extraction  of  copper  from  the 
ores  from  77  per  cent  to  96  per  cent,  pause 
and  think  what  this  means  in  dollars,  applied 
to  an  annual  production  of  more  than  300.- 
000,000  pounds. 

This   flotation    process   is    applicable    to    the 
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ores  of  all  metals  and  it  is  now  being  applied 
generally  with  most  satisfactory  results,  to 
gold,  silver,  lead  and  zinc,  as  well  as  copper. 
The  electrolytic  process,  too, — a  thing  of 
recent  years — results  in  the  production  on  a, 
commercial  scale  of  various  metals,  purer 
than  the  customary  product  of  nature's  own 
laboratory.  Space  is  lacking  for  even  the 
briefest  summary  of  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  oil  refining  and  the  extraction  of 
gasoline  and  various  petroleum  products;  or 
to  touch  on  the  perfection  of  the  diamond 
drill  and  on  up-to-date  smelter  practice. 
Every  dispassionate  student  of  mining  condi- 
tions recognizes  the  fact,  that  stupendous 
as  have  been  the  achievements  of  the  decade, 
they  probably  form  merely  a  prelude  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  coming  era,  in  which 
the  electrical  engineer  and  electro-chemist 
will  play  the  role  of  wonder-worker. 

CALIFORNIA'S  MINERAL  WEALTH. 

According  to  preliminary  estimates  made 
by  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  the  total  value 
of  the  mineral  production  of  California  in 
1916,  which  includes  the  production  of  crude 
petroleum  at  the  wells,  will  exceed  $105,000,- 
000.  This  figure  compares  with  the  total 
inclusive  production  reported  last  year  by 
the  Bureau  of  $96,663,669,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  totals  do  not  repre- 
sent ordinary  commercial  values,  but  stand 
for  the  fair  average  price  of  the  mineral 
products  at  their  sources  of  origin. 

During  the  year  1915,  the  production  of 
California  comprised  forty-nine  distinct  min- 
eral substances,  and,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bureau,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  year  has 
witnessed  the  addition  of  the  production,  on 
a  small  commercial  scale,  of  two  or  three 
new  minerals.  Strontium,  for  example — used 
for  railroad  signals,  fireworks,  in  laboratory 
practice,  and  in  sugar  refining — is  the  most 
important  of  the  new  minerals  produced  this 
year,  and  there  has  also  been  some  small 
production    of   nickel. 

RECORD  PROFITS  FROM  OIL. 

The  estimated  production  of  petroleum  in 
the  year  that  is  now  closing  is  92,000,000  bar- 
rels, worth  at  the  wells  $49,000,000,  as  con- 
trasted with  a  total  production  in  1915  of 
88,240,620  barrels,  worth  $43,000,000.  Here 
it  will  be  observed  is  a  net  gain  in  the  gross 
\*alue  of  the  crude  oil  produced  last  year  of 
$6,000,000,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  when  gaso- 
line and  the  other  products  of  California 
crude  oil  are  discussed,  these  large  figures 
indicate  only  faintly  the  enormous  gain  in 
wealth  accruing  to  the  state  during  1916  by 
reason  of  the  high  prices  prevailing  for 
refined  petroleum.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  for  a  crude  oil  of  average  gravity 
— say  20  degrees  Baume — the  price  per  bar- 
rel at  the  wells  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
on  January  1,  1916,  was  46  cents  a  barrel, 
and  that  on  December  1,  1916,  this  same  oil 
sold  readily  at  the  wells  at  74  cents  a  bar- 
rel, and  all  other  grades  of  crude  petroleum 
proportionately. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  most 
of  the  large  refining  companies  of  the  state 
are  operating  under  contracts  which,  in  many 
instances,  have  a  year  or  two  years  to  run. 
These  contracts  expire  periodically,  and  re- 
newals are  of  course  made  at  the  increased 
price  of  oil  prevailing  at  the  date  of  renewal, 
or  at  an  average  price  for  oil  extending  over 
some  past  period  of  time.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  it  is  probably  a  conservative  estimate 
to  say  that  the  price  paid  for  all  oil  pur- 
chased at  the  wells  in  1916  has  been  15  cents 
in   advance   of   last  year's  prices. 

SURPLUS  STOCKS  DIMINISHED. 

The  most  satisfactory  feature  in  the  petio- 
leum  production  of  the  past  year  was  the 
fairly  steady  diminution  of  the  surplus  stocks 
of  oil  on  hand.  During  the  latter  half  of 
1914  storage  climbed  up  and  production  went 
down.  In  1915  production  held  almost  uni- 
formly at  7,500,000  barrels  a  month,  and  the 
stocks  of  stored  oils  reached  their  high  point 
— or,  as  oil  men  call  it,  "peak" — in  May,  1915, 
when  the  stored  oil  in  this  state  aggregated 
60,820.315  barrels.-  By  the  beginning  of  1916, 
this  surplus  stock  had  decreased  to  57,147,051 
barrels,  and  throughout  1916  every  month 
reflected  a  continual  sharp  decrease  in  sur- 
plus stocks  on  hand  until  on  November  1, 
1916,  only  47,318,150  barrels  of  crude  oil  were 
stored    in    this    state. 

The  story  told  by  these  figures  is  that  the 
demand  for  crude  California  oil  and  its 
products  has  been  so  acute  and  insistent  in 
that  sales  have  exceeded  production  despite 
the  fact  that  the  producing  oil  wells  of  this 
state  now  number  approximately  7,200,  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  6,500  producing 
wells  in  January,  1916.  The  average  produc- 
tion per  well  in  California  in  January,  1916, 
was  36.2  barrels  a  day  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  36.7  barrels  a  day  on  Decem- 
ber  1st. 


the  following  tables  showing  the  production 
of  crude  oil  month  by  month  for  1916,  to- 
gether with  the  shipments,  the  statement  for 
December  being  estimated  by  the  writer,  as 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  does  not  deal  in 
estimates,   but  in  actualities: 


For 
Month. 
....6,924,272 
...6,481,339 
...7,522,342 
....7,382.909 
...7,735,305 

Tune 7,663,549 

July 8,010,185 

Aug 8,043,181 

Sept 7,965,435 

Oct 8,262,111 

Nov 7,896,270 

Dec.  (est.).. 8.215,000 


Production 


Jan.  . 
Feb.  . 
March 
April  . 
May 


Average 
Daily. 
223,364 
223.494 
242,656 
246,097 
249.526 
255,451 
258,393 
259,457 
265,514 
266,520 
263,209 
265,000 


Shipments 


For 

Month. 
7,035,436 
7,496.133 
8,567,730 
8,789,110 
8,632,068 
9,136,372 
8,076,254 
9,458,850 
9,214,358 
9,413,218 
9,300,240 
9,300,000 


Average 
Daily. 
226,950 
258,487 
276,378 
292,970 
278,454 
304,546 
260,524 
305,124 
307,145 
303,652 
310,008 
300,000 


FIGURES    TELL   STORY. 
The  statisticians  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany,   California,    have   very   kindly   furnished 


Also  from  the  same  source,  the  stocks  of 
crude  oil  remaining  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
each  month  for  the  entire  year,  with  the 
December  figures  estimated  by  the  writer: 

Barrels. 

December  31,    1915 57,147,051 

January   31.    1916 57,035,887 

February  29,    1916' 56,021,093 

March   31,    1916 54,975,705 

April  30,   1916 53,569,504 

May    31,    1916 52,672,741 

June    30,    1916 51,199,918 

July    31,    1916 51,133,849 

August  31,    1916 49,718,180 

September   30,    1916 48,469,257 

October    31,    1916 47,318.150 

November  30,    1916 45,914,181 

December  31,    1916 45,183.150 

From  the  foregoing  tables,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  most  significant  feature  of  1916  in 
the  oil  business  was  the  gradual  but  steady 
reduction    of    the    stocks    on    hand. 

RECORD   GASOLINE   OUTPUT. 

The  foregoing  figures  represent  crude  oil 
exclusively,  but  what  is  far  more  interesting, 
perhaps,  for  the  gasoline  consumer  is  the 
yield  of  California  gasoline  this  year,  as  Cali- 
fornia gasoline  is  generally  considered  to  be 
a  very  superior  article.  From  the  crude  oil 
produced  in  this  state  this  year,  and  from 
the  natural  gas,  or  compressor  gas,  as  it  is 
called,  rather  more  than  190,000,000  gallons 
of  gasoline  were  produced,  which,  rated  at 
fifteen  cents  a  gallon — a  most  conservative 
average  price — netted  the  producing  compa- 
nies  more   than   $28,500,000. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  gasoline  produced 
from  this  year's  output  of  crude  oil,  must 
be  added  more  than  20,000,000  gallons  of 
gasoline  derived  from  the  surplus  stocks  on 
hand,  which,  as  has  been  seen  from  the  tab- 
ular statement,  have  been  steadily  reduced. 
The  value  of  the  gasoline  thus  produced 
amounted  in  1916  to  $3,000,000,  making  the 
total  value  of  all  gasoline  produced  in  this 
state  last  year  about  $31,500,000.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  these  figures  are  -\ery  con- 
servative, since  the  market  price  to  the  whole- 
saler for  large  quantities  of  gasoline  for  some 
months  past  has  been  seventeen  cents  a  gallon. 

TRADE  WAR  IN  ORIENT. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
movement  of  petroleum  products  due  to  the 
war  was  the  shipment  of  many  thousands  of 
1  gallons  of  gasoline  to  the  Eastern  seaboard 
in  tank  cars.  Whole  trainloads  of  naphthas 
and  gasolines  were  thus  shipped,  as  well  as 
other    crude    oil    products. 

One  effect  of  the  European  war  has  been 
to  accelerate  the  opening  of  hitherto  imper- 
fectly exploited  markets  along  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  and  in  Australia,  China 
and  Japan  for  naphtha,  gasoline  and  engine 
distillates.  These  relatively  new  markets 
have  been  opened  to  California  petroleum 
products  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  pronounced 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned to  favor  shipments  of  Sumatra,  Bor- 
neo and  other  East  Indian  gasolines,  the 
sources  of  which  are  controlled  by  European 
companies,  chiefly  associated  with  the  Roths- 
childs. In  trade  competition — not  for  the 
first  time,  to  be  sure — the  Rockefellers  and 
the  Rothschilds,  the  two  preponderating  pow- 
ers in  the  world's  petroleum  production,  have 
crossed  swords,  and  despite  the  natural  dis- 
position of  the  Allies  to  favor  British  com- 
panies, whose  revenue  can  be  taxed,  the  Cali- 
fornia companies  are  more  than  holding  their 
own. 

NEW  GOLD:    $21,500,000. 

California's  gold  prroduction  in  1916,  ac- 
cording to  the  preliminary  estimates,  will 
probably  exceed  $21,50o,w00.  This  figure 
compares  with  the  state's  production  in  gold 
in  1915  of  $22,442,296.  The  prospective  de- 
crease in  production  this  year  is  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  a  miners'  strike  in  many  of 
the  large  producing  mines  of  the  Mother 
Lode  resulted  in  the  shutting  down  of  opera- 
tions for  fifty  days,  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  this  loss  will  be  recovered  through  in- 
creased dredging  operations,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  four  more  gold  dredges  operated 
in  California  this  year  than  last.  The  chief 
mines  affected  by  the  recent  strike  were  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Keystone  at  Amador  City, 
the  Fremont  at  Drytown,  the  Argonaut  and 
the  Kennedy  at  Jackson  and  the  Central 
Eureka    and    South    Eureka    at    Sutter    Creek. 
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But  although  the  state's  own  production 
of  the  precious  metal  decreased  this  year,  the 
smelters  of  California  recovered  from  ores, 
base  bullion  and  dore  bars  more  than  $50,000,- 
000  of  gold,  or,  to  phrase  it  in  another  way, 
more  than  half  the  annual  production  of 
gold  of  the  whole  United  States,  including 
Alaska.  This  gold  represented  material 
shipped  from  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Alaska,  the  Philippines,  and  in  fact  most  of 
the  gold-producing  countries,  which  border 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  may  be  mentioned 
also  that  the  smelters  of  this  state  recovered 
in  1916  more  than  25,000,000  ounces  of  fine 
silver.  The  mint  receipts  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1916  also  reflect  the  movement  of 
treasure  towards  San  Francisco.  They  are  as 
follows : 

Gold       . .  .3,699,200.14  fine  oz.,  val.  at  $76,469,253.58 
Silver  .    .  .3,497,895.50  fine  oz.,  val.  at      2,623,121.63 

PLATINUM  AND  COPPER. 
In  this  connection  it  may  also  be  stated 
that  the  platinum  production  of  California 
this  year  commanded  the  highest  price  ever 
known.  Recent  reports  from  Russia,  which 
is  the  source  of  90  per  cent  of  the  platinum 
used  in  the  arts,  show  that  the  production 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1916  was  only 
120  poods,  or  about  one-third  of  normal.  As 
a  result  of  this,  platinum  is  now  selling  at  $105 
an  ounce,  or  more  than  five  times  the  value 
of  fine  gold,  and  the  platinum  production 
of  this  state  this  year  will  aggregate  about 
700  ounces,  as  against  667  ounces  in  1915, 
which  netted  the  miners  about  $33  per  ounce. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  the  State 
Mining  Bureau,  the  silver  production  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1916,  owing  to  the  increased  price 
of  the  metal,  will  aggregate  more  than 
$1,000,000,    as   against    $851,129    in    1915. 

In  1915  California  produced  40,968,966 
pounds  of  copper,  or  ten  and  a  half  million 
pounds  more  than  in  1914.  The  state's  pro- 
duction this  year  will  amount  to  at  least 
42,000,000  pounds,  and  the  gross  value  of 
this  product  will  show  an  increase  of  $3,000,- 
000  and  a  total  value  of  at  least  $10,500,000. 
In  1915  the  copper  producers  of  this  state 
received  an  average  price  of  l7l/2  cents  per 
pound  for  refined  copper,  as  against  an  aver- 
age price  of  about  25  cents  this  year.  The 
phenomenal  high  price  of  copper  has  resulted 
in  the  opening-up  of  a  number  of  new  cop- 
per mines,  some  of  which  shipped  ore  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  to  the  smelters.  Two 
of  the  most  promising  of  these  new  proper- 
ties are  the  Engels  mine  and  the  Walker 
mine,    both    in    Plumas    County. 

CINDERELLA  OF  THE  METALS. 
The  insistent  demand  for  zinc — a  necessary 
element  in  brass  for  cartridge  cases — served 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  California  min- 
ing world  to  this  Cinderella  of  the  metals, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  nearest  smelters 
which  treat  zinc  ores  are  located  in  Okla- 
homa and  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  the  production 
of  zinc  is  enormously  increased.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  estimate  what  the  precise 
production  of  zinc  was  in  this  state  in  1916, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  the 
zinc  was  treated  at  points  outside  the  state, 
but  it  may  be  estimated  that  probably  20,000,- 
000  pounds  of  zinc  were  recovered  this  year 
from  California  ores.  The  past  record  of  zinc 
production  is  as  follows:  In  1914,  the  Cali- 
fornia output  was  339,641  pounds,  of  a  total 
value  of  only  $20,381.  In  1915,  the  produc- 
tion jumped  to  13,043,411  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,617,383.  In  1915  the  average  price  received 
for  California  zinc  was  14.22  cents  a  pound,  as 
against  5.1  cents  a  pound  in  1914.  The  aver- 
age price  this  year  has  been  slightly  below 
the  average  for  1915,  but  the  production 
has  been  extremely  heavy,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Mammoth  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany is  now  installing  a  small  plant  for  the 
electrolytic  treatment  of  zinc  ores  and  flue 
dust   containing  zinc,   etc. 

TUNGSTEN  AND  QUICKSILVER. 

Tungsten  is  another  metal  that  has  been 
in  general  demand  in  1916.  The  total  value 
of  the  tungsten  production' of  this  state  from 
1905  to  January  1,  1916,  was  only  $2,519,403. 
As  against  these  figures,  partial,  but  fairly 
complete,  returns  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1916  show  an  output  of  tungsten  of  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  $4,000,000,  and  although  it  is 
not  believed  that  the  production  of  the  final 
six  months  of  this  year  will  approximate  the 
figures  for  the  first  six  months,  still  it  is  a 
very  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  Cali- 
fornia produced  in  1916  more  than  $5,000,000 
worth   of  tungsten. 

In  1915,  California  produced  14,199  flasks 
of  quicksilver,  and  sold  it  at  an  average  price 
of  $81.50  per  flask,  thereby  realizing  $1,157,- 
449.  This  year's  production  of  quicksilver 
will  show  a  small  increase,  but  as  the  average 
price  ri  quicksilver  throughout  the  year  has 
been  ->125  a  flask,  the  value  of  the  product 
may  possibly  reach  $2,000,000,  and  will  cer- 
tainh    exceed   $1,500,000. 

MAGNESITE  A  MONOPOLY. 
The    production    of    manganese,    magnesite 
and  chrome  has  increased  amazingly  in  1916, 


and  the  prices  for  the  ores  have  been  uni- 
formly high.  The  chrome  production  of  1915 
aggregated  only  3725  tons,  of  an  inclusive 
value  of  $38,004,  while  the  production  this 
year    has    amounted    to    at    least    10,000    tons. 

The  magnesite  production  of  1915  was 
30,721  tons,  as  against  an  estimated  produc- 
tion of  61,000  tons  this  year,  with  the  price 
only  slightly  advanced.  The  1915  production 
yielded  $283,461. 

The  1915  output  of  manganese  was  4013 
tons,  of  a  value  of  $49,098,  as  against  an  es- 
timated production  this  year  of  13,000  tons, 
with  a  value  well  in  excess  of  $150,000. 

In  connection  with  magnesite  it  must  be 
remembered  that  California  enjoys  a  natural 
monopoly,  as  this  rare  refractory  substance 
is  not  known  to  occur  in  any  other  state  of 
the  Union  in  commercial  quantities.  Before 
the  European  war,  America  imported  its  mag- 
nesite exclusively  from  Germany.  The  Cali- 
fornia deposits  are  of  exceptional  purity  and 
calcined  magnesite  sells  freely  here,  delivered 
on   the   cars,    at   $38   and  upward   a   ton. 

ACTIVITY  OF  BUREAU. 
In  closing  this  review  of  California's  addi- 
tion in  1916  to  the  world's  wealth,  through 
her  output  of  economic  minerals  and  petro- 
leum, a  word  may  fittingly  be  said  concern- 
ing the  excellent  work  of  the  California  State 
Mining  Bureau,  in  charge  of  Fletcher  Hamil- 
ton, State  Mineralogist,  assisted  by  a  corps 
of  efficient  engineers.  This  Bureau  has  re- 
cently been  called  upon  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  a  novel  law  which  provides  for  the 
supervision  of  methods  of  the  petroleum  com- 
panies in  operating  the  crude  oil  wells  of  this 
state.  A  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  petro- 
leum deposits  of  the  state  has  resulted  in 
past  years  from  the  negligence  of  the  smaller 
operators  in  shutting  off  ground  water.  The 
supervision  of  this  work  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  State  Mining  Bureau  and  the  large 
producing  oil  companies  of  California  are 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  politics  has 
played  no  part  in  the  activities  of  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton and  his  assistants,  but  that  they  have 
grappled  with  the  big  problem  entrusted  to 
them  by  the  Legislature,  in  a  spirit  of  scien- 
tific efficiency  that  has  been  productive  of 
much  good  to  the  industry.  In  years  past 
an  enormous  quantity  of  valuable  natural  gas, 
released  in  oil  drilling  operations,  was  allowed 
to  escape,  but  now  all  wells  not  being  pumped 
or  flowing  are  capped,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
natural   gas   for   future  utilization. 


•'JERUSALEM  OF  RUSSIA." 

Such   is   the    Name    Often    Given   the   Picturesque 
Town  of  Kiev. 

Kiev,  through  whose  streets  many  armies 
have  passed  since  the  war  has  rent  Europe, 
is  in  many  ways  a  beautiful  old  town,  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  old  quarter, 
which  is  built  on  a  range  of  hills  and  bluffs 
overlooking  the  vast  low-lying  country  that 
stretches  out,  like  the  sea,  to  the  sky  line  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Dnieper.  In  the 
centre  of  the  old  town  stands  the  Cathedral  of 
'St.  Sophia,  the  oldest  cathedral  in  the  Russian 
Empire,  with  its  renowned  golden  cupola,  a 
noted  landmark  for  many  miles  around;  whilst 
the  main  street,  the  Kreshchatik,  contains 
many  fine  modern  buildings.  Then  Kiev  is 
a  great  educational  centre.  It  ranks,  in  fact, 
in  this  respect,  next  to  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad.  It  has  been  called  the  "Jerusalem  of 
Russia,"  and  today  it  is  still  the  centre  for 
the  sugar  industry  in  Russia,  as  well  as  for 
the  general  trade  of  the  entire  region  round 
about. 

Kiev,  however,  is  an  ancient  city,  ancient 
enough  to  have  a  "legend  to  its  foundation." 
The  story  goes  that  it  was  founded  by  three 
brothers  in  A.  D.  864.  The  three  brothers' 
names  were  Kiy,  Shchek  and  Khoriv  and  their 
city  was  later  seized  from  them  by  two 
Scandinavians,  Askhold  and  Dir.  Later  still, 
in  882,  it  was  conquered  by  one  Oleg,  who 
made  it  the  chief  town  of  his  principality. 
And  it  was  thus  that  it  had  its  beginnings. 
It  was  in  the  waters  of  the  Dnieper,  opposite 
the  town,  that  Prince  Vladimir,  the  first  saint 
of   the   Russian   church,   caused   his   people   to 
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be  baptized,  and  Kiev  became  the  seat  of  the 
first  Christian  church,  of  the  first  Christian 
school,  and  of  the  first  library  in  Russia. 

For  nearly  400  years  Kiev  was  an  indepen- 
dent Russian  city.  Then  came  the  great 
Mongol  invasion,  which  swept  over  Europe 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
and,  for  eighty  years,  namely,  from  1240  to 
1320,  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mongols.  Later  it  became  a  Lithuanian 
principality;  later  still  it  belonged  to  Poland, 
but  it  was  finally  united  to  the  Russian 
Empire  in  1686.  In  1840  the  last  vestige 
of  the  special  rights,  which  it  had  so  long 
enjoyed,  were  abolished,  and  the  city  was 
made  subject  to  the  common  civil  law  of 
the    Empire. 
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AN   EARLY  TURKISH  ZOO. 

Wild  Animals  Were  Taken  to  Constantinople  as 
Royal  Gifts. 

Constantinople  remained  the  capital  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  for  almost  1000  years  after 
the  decay  of  the  western  empire,  but  its 
arenas,  shorn  of  their  world  supply  by  the 
wild  conquerors  of  the  north  and  Arabs  on 
south  and  west,  were  but  a  feeble  reflex  of 
the  gorgeous  shows  of  Rome.  Asia  Minor, 
however,  was  still  open  with  its  supply  of 
lions  and  leopards ;  the  caravan  routes  to 
India  brought  occasional  elephants  and  camels 
to  its  emperors  from  the  Orient ;  and  thence, 
too,  came  the  cheetah  and  the  sport  with  it, 
which  was  destined  to  be  extremely  popular 
for  some  hundreds  of  years  among  the 
wealthy  oligarchies  of  western  Europe.  Anas- 
tasius  even  received  giraffes  by  this  route,  but 
they  usually  came  from  Ethiopia  by  the  com- 
plaisance of  the  Arab  sultans  of  Egypt. 

The  elephant  named  Aboul  Abbas  landed  at 
Pisa  in  787,  and  accompanied  the  emperor's 
court  for  thirteen  years ;  a  tusk,  the  famous 
hunting  horn,  now  hangs  in  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Charlemagne  also  received  animal  presents 
from  the  caliphs  of  Spain,  and  the  many 
noble  gifts  recorded  from  time  to  time  prove 
that  the  sultans  of  Egypt  were  never  with- 
out a  well-stocked  garden.  Frederic  II,  son 
of  Earbarossa,  King  of  Sicily  and  Germany, 
the  first  Christian  to  own  a  really  large  col- 
lection, obtained  his  giraffe  from  Cairo  in  ex- 
change for  a  polar  bear.  The  enormous  dif- 
ficulty   of    procuring   these    animals   from    the 
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distant  north  is  shown  by  this  exchange, 
which  does  credit  to  both  the  amateurs.  To- 
day a  giraffe  is  worth  eight  polar  bears;  a 
few  years  since  one  was  worth  twenty.  Fred- 
eric obtained  many  other  specimens  from 
Egypt ;  the  elephant,  camels,  dromedaries, 
tame  lions,  leopards,  and  monkeys  at  his  wed- 
ding festivities  at  Wurius,  1235  A.  D.,  all  had 
Saracen   attendants. 

About  this  time  a  greater  Moslem  power 
was  making  itself  felt  in  Europe.  The  Turks 
from  central  Asia  swept  away  Arabs  and 
Christians  alike,  and  Constantinople,  when  it 
fell  in  1453  to  Mahomet  II,  "the  conqueror," 
became  the  centre  of  an  empire  that  em- 
braced half  civilized  Europe  and  stretched 
through  Persia  to  the  confines  of  China,  in 
close  relationship  with  the  rich  animal  lands 
and  beast-loving  courts  of  India  and  Egypt 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  with  wealthy 
Venice,  the  shipping  centre  for  Christian  Eu- 
rope. The  Turks  were  a  most  virile  race, 
fond  of  manly  open-air  exercise,  and  their 
love  of  animals  showed  itself  in  hawking  and 
hunting  as  a  sport,  and  in  the  taming  of  the 
most  ferocious  as  well  as  the  exhibition  of 
rare  and  peaceful  beasts.  Bajazet  I,  victor  at 
Nicopolis,  1396,  in  a  truly  sporting  spirit 
asked  only  for  twelve  Iceland  falcons  as  the 
ransom  of  Johan  de  Nevers ;  later  Jean  Sans 
Peur,  King  of  France,  and  Charles  VI  recog- 
nized this  magnanimity  by  supplementing  the 
forfeit  with  other  choice  hawks,  splendid 
jesses  and  lures,  and  hawking  gloves  richly 
embroidered  and  adorned  with  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones. 

Mahomet  II,  who  lost  no  time  in  installing 
his  menagerie  in  the  new  capital,  quartered 
the  beasts  in  the  churches  instead  of  in  the 
moat  round  the  city  where  they  had  hitherto 
been  kept. 

The  following  detailed  but  obviously  incom- 
plete account  of  a  sultan's  collection  is  from 
the  pen  of  Pierre  Gilles  d'Albi,  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1546  by  Henry  II  of  France: 
"One  sees  there,"  he  says,  "the  ruins  of  a 
very  ancient  palace,  called  by  the  populace  the 
Palace  of  Constantine.  The  Turk  keeps  there 
his  elephants  and  other  quiet  creatures.  The 
Grand  Turk  keeps  his  savage  beasts  in  a  ven- 
erable church  adjoining  the  Hippodrome,  and 
to  each  pillar  is  a  lion  attached — a  thing  we 
never  ceased  to  wonder  at,  seeing  that  they 
loose  them  and  handle  them  and  fasten  them 
when  they  will,  and  they  even  take  them 
sometimes  into  the  city.  And  from  this  you 
must  not  conclude  that  the  pashas,  barbarous 
as  they  have  been,  take  no  pleasure  in  seeing 
strange  or  rare  animals,  for  each  nation  under 


Turkish  rule,  if  it  takes  a  wild  animal,  sends 
it  to  Constantinople,  and  there  the  emperor 
feeds  and  keeps  it  with  the  utmost  care. 
There  were  wolves  chained,  wild  asses,  hedge- 
hogs, porcupines,  bears,  lynxes,  and  onces 
which  they  call  lynxes.  There  are  none,  even 
to  the  smallest  beasts  such  as  ermines,  which 
they  do  not  look  to  carefully.  There  were 
also  two  little  things  just  like  cats,  except  for 
size,  to  which  we  could  not  put  a  name.  For 
a  time  we  thought  they  were  lynxes,  for  we 
took  the  onces  for  leopards — but  we  could 
not    decide    what    they    were." 

Two  years  earlier  the  collection  had  a  hip- 
popotamus, a  beast  not  seen  again  in  Europe 
until    1S50. 


Weddings  in  Morocco. 
At  a  wedding  in  Morocco  the  women 
friends  of  the  bride  celebrate  at  her  house, 
the  groom  with  his  friends  at  another.  The 
flutes  and  pipes  are  accompanied  by  the  beat- 
ing of  great  drums.  The  bride  sits  on  a 
throne  of  mattresses  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  For  seven  days  she  must  sit  thus  with 
downcast  eyes.  The  principal  guests  are  cos- 
tumed similar  to  the  bride.  Their  faces  are 
painted  scarlet,  while  eyes,  under  lip,  palms 
of  the  hands  and  fingers  up  to  the  first  joint 
are  stained  brown.  Rings  are  worn  on  the 
thumbs,  and  anklets  as  well  as  bracelets  are 
worn.  Their  feet  are  dyed  the  color  of  fresh 
iodine,  and  are  incased  in  gaudy  slippers. 
On  the  seventh  day  the  bride  is  borne  in  a 
sort  of  a  box  to  the  home  of  her  future  hus- 
band amid  the  blare  of  music.  If  not  pleased 
with  her  he  has  a  right  to  return  her  to  her 
father  within  three  months,  paying  again  the 
price  originally  paid  for  her. 


The  Peculiar  Basques. 
The  Basques  occupy  a  mountainous  terri- 
tory in  the  north  of  Spain  and  the  south  of 
France.  They  speak  a  language  which  has 
no  relation  to  any  other  in  Europe,  but  re- 
sembles the  languages  spoken  by  the  North 
American  Indians  more  nearly  than  any 
others.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  had  a 
common  origin,  but  that  when  these  lan- 
guages took  their  present  shape  the  peoples 
who  spoke  them  were  in  a  similar  stage  of 
development.  The  Basque  language  is  en- 
tirely deficient  in  abstract  terms,  all  such 
words  being  borrowed  from  other  languages. 
It  is  spoken  by  about  600,000  Spaniards  and 
Frenchmen  and  probably  was  at  one  time 
spoken  over  a  large  part  of  western  Europe. 
The    Basques    are    very    proud    and    tenacious 
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of  their  ancient  customs  and  rights  and  have 
given  to  Spain  some  of  her  most  illustrious 
men.  •-♦-. 

An  interesting  tribe  of  the  upper  Amazon 
has  been  discovered,  which,  in  its  division 
of  work,  is  remindful  of  the  guilds  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  One  portion  makes  clothing 
and  nothing  else  ;  another  one  is  purely  agri- 
cultural ;  another  devotes  its  time  and  labor 
to  the  construction  of  weapons,  and  so  on. 
Their  pottery,  however,  is  the  most  notable 
of  their  productions.  Some  of  these  jars  are 
extremely  large,  but  very  thin,  although 
strong  and  durable.  Some  of  the  smaller  ves- 
sels are  almost  as  thin  as  paper. 
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BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  SUGAR-CANE  INDUSTRY. 


Sugar  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  at 
;i  very  early  period  to  the  inhabitants  of 
India  and  China.  In  all  probability  the  sugar 
cane  originally  came  from  India,  as  only  the 
ancient  literature  of  that  country  mentions 
sugar  cane,  while  we  know  for  certain  that  it 
was  conveyed  to  other  countries  by  travelers 
and  sailors. 

According  to  Hindu  mythology,  sugar  cane 
was  created  by  the  famous  hermit,  Vishva 
Mitra,  to  serve  as  heavenly  food  in  the  tem- 
porary paradise  which  was  organized  by  him 
for  the  sake  of  Raja  Trishankez.  This  prince 
had  expressed  his  wish  to  be  translated  to 
heaven  during  his  lifetime,  but  India,  the 
monarch  of  the  celestial  regions,  had  refused 
to  admit  him.  In  order  to  meet  his  wish, 
Vishva  Mitra  prepared  a  temporary  paradise 
for  him,  but  when  a  reconciliation  between 
the  two  rajas  was  brought  about,  the  para- 
dise was  demolished  and  all  its  luxuries  de- 
stroyed except  a  few,  including  sugar  cane, 
which  was  spread  all  over  the  land  of  mortals 
as  a  permanent  memorial  of  Vishva  Mitra's 
miraculous  deeds. 

We  find  sugar  cane  mentioned  in  Atharva 
Veda,  one  of  the  latter  portions  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindus,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following :  "I  have  crowned  thee  with 
a  shooting  sugar  cane,  so  that  thou  shall  not 
be  averse  to  me." 

The  fellow-travelers  of  Alexander  the 
Great,   and   afterwards  writers  who  made   use 


of  their  notes,  tell  us  of  a  reed  growing  in 
India  which  produced  honey  without  the  aid 
of  bees. 

We  also  find  sugar  repeatedly  mentioned  as 
a  tribute  to  the  Emperor  of  China  from  the 
Indian  border  provinces. 

Although  sugar  was  known  in  ancient  times, 
we  do  not  come  across  any  regular  statement 
of  sugar  being  made  from  cane  at  any  period 
previous  to   300-600  A.   D. 

We  do  know  that  in  A.  D.  627,  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Dastagerd  in  Persia,  sugar 
was  among  the  spoils  taken  by  the  Byzan- 
tines ;  and  also  that,  according  to  the  Pen- 
tsao-Kang-mu,  a  famous  encyclopedia  written 
in  1552  by  Si-Shi-Tjin,  the  Emperor  Tai 
Tsung  (627-650)  sent  people  to  Bebar,  in  In- 
dia, in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  sugar  manu- 
facture. 

From  that  time  the  art  of  sugar-making  out 
of  cane  spread  rapidly,  being  considerably 
aided  by  the  vast  trade  renaissance  of  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries. 

It  was  not  restricted  merely  to  evaporating 
the  juice  to  dryness,  but  the  Arabs  and 
Egyptians  soon  learned  how  to  purify  raw 
sugar  by  recrystallization,  and  to  make  a 
great  variety  of  sweetmeats  out  of  the  puri- 
fied sugar. 

Marco  Polo,  who  visited  China  during  1270- 
1295,  mentions  a  great  many  sugar  factories 
in  South  China  where  sugar  could  be  freely 
bought  at  low  prices.     It  was  from  this  time 


on  introduced  into  many  other  of  the  nations. 

But  the  greatest  change  in  the  history  of 
cane  sugar  was  brought  about  by  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  the  colonization  of 
that  vast  territory — first  by  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  and  later  by  the  Dutch,  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  French.  In  consequence  of  the 
colonization  of  Brazil,  the  Antilles,  and 
Guiana,  the  production  of  sugar  increased  so 
rapidly  that  the  latter,  which  up  to  now  had 
been  a  costly  article,  only  to  be  indulged  in 
as  a  luxury  by  the  very  rich,  became  in  quite 
a  short  time  an  article  of  common  consump- 
tion. 

Sugar  cane  was  introduced  into  Louisiana 
in  1737  by  the  Jesuits,  but  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  did  not  become  of  any  importance 
till  1796,  when  a  manufacturer  introduced  a 
practical  way  of  preparing  sugar.  This 
method  was  then  very  primitive,  as  the  mills 
were  driven  by  oxen  or  horses,  and  a  good 
deal  of  sugar  was  lost  in  the  bagasse  and 
during  the  working  up  of  the  juice.  During 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
production  did  not  amount  to  much,  but  it 
gradually  improved,  so  that  in  1823,  the  first 
year  from  which  we  have  exact  data,  it 
yielded  more  than  15,000  tons.  In  1830  there 
were  691  sugar  plantations  in  that  state,  and 
in  1853  the  state  had  1500  plantations  with  an 
average  area  of  198  acres.  And  so  the  in- 
dustry grew  and  developed  in  this  country, 
stretching  out  over  a  great  part  of  Louisiana 


and    into    Texas,    Florida,    and    also    Georgia. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sugar  cane 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  carried  on  in  the 
very  best  possible  way.  There  factories  are 
installed  with  the  best  machinery  to  be  had, 
and  work  under  good  chemical  and  technical 
control.  Then,  the  cane  here  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  produces  richer  and  purer  juice 
than  in  other  cane-growing  countries. 

Owing  to  the  high  sugar  content  of  the 
cane,  as  well  as  to  the  high  purity  of  the 
juice  and  the  high  juice  extraction  of  the 
mills,  the  sugar  yield  on  cane  is  extremely 
high    in    Hawaii. 

In  Cuba  it  is  a  fact  that  the  considerable 
sugar  production,  now  amounting  to  almost 
3,000,000  tons,  is  only  reaped  from  a  very 
small  area  of  ground. 

In  1891-92  there  were  six  factories  in  ope- 
ration in  the  United  States,  producing  5356 
tons,  2240  pounds  to  the  ton.  In  1901-02 
there  were  thirty-nine  factories  producing 
163,126  tons  of  sugar,  and  in  1915-16  the  num- 
ber of  factories  had  increased  to  sixty-seven, 
with  an  output  of  780,000  tons  of  sugar. 

California  is  a  splendid  state  for  the  rais- 
ing of  sugar  beets,  and  the  state  has  many 
large  beet-sugar  factories,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  sugar-cane  refineries.  In  fact  the 
sugar  industry  is  a  most  important  one  in 
this  state,  while  San  Francisco  is  the  home 
of  most  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  producers  and 
refiners. 
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GENTLEMEN'S  TIPPLE. 
A  Midnight  Adventure  with  a  Burglar. 


You  do  not  often  see  a  room  like  Ver- 
bruggen's. I  spent  the  afternoon  there  the 
other  day,  and  you  could  not  perceive  a 
single  inch  of  the  walls.  There  were  book- 
shelves on  every  side;  book-shelves  jutted 
out  into  the  room  itself ;  and  upon  many  of 
the  shelves  the  books  were  ranged  two  deep 
— and  such  books  !  Never  in  my  life  did  I 
feel  so  feloniously  inclined  as  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  my  visit   to  Verbruggen. 

"If  I  were  you,  V.,"  I  said,  "I  should  search 
my  visitors  when  I  bade  them  good-by." 

He  only  laughed  good-naturedly;  and  then 
he  calmly  offered  to  lend  me  any  book  I 
might  take  a  fancy  to.  Of  course  I  refused, 
because  if  I  borrowed  one  of  Verbruggen's 
books  I  should  certainly  never  return  it  to 
him.  There  are  circumstances,  you  know,  in 
which  one  can  not  trust  one's  self;  and  to 
read  one  of  Verbruggen's  books  without  in- 
juring the  volume  one  would  have  to  wear  a 
surplice  and  a  new  pair  of  white  kid  gloves 
as   well. 

Japanese  paper,  type  which  does  not  make 
one's  eyes  water,  but  does  make  one's  mouth 
do  so,  margin,  rough  edges,  tooled  bindings, 
etc.  I  gloated  over  all  these  things,  I  feasted 
my  eyes  upon  original  etchings  and  inserted 
engravings  on  China  paper,  till  light  failed  us ; 
and  then  we  sat  on  either  side  of  the  com- 
fortable fireplace  and  talked  about  the  books 
till  the  clock  struck  six.  I  dine  at  half-past 
7,  and  I  rose  to  go ;  but  Verbruggen  would 
not  permit  my  departure  without  something 
to  keep  the  cold  out,  and  he  gave  me  a  glass 
of  virgin  sherry,  which  was  particularly  de- 
licious. 

But  he  helped  himself  from  another  de- 
canter. 

I  did  not  say  anything ;  but  somehow  or 
other  I  resented  it,  and,  having  finished  my 
sherry,  I  stretched  out  my  hand  toward  that 
special  decanter  of  his.  He  is  a  very  old 
friend,  so  I  could  do  it  without  offense ;  but, 
to  my  astonishment,  he  calmly  pushed  it  out 
of  my  reach. 

"A  visitor  I  had,   Pumper,"   remarked  Ver- 


bruggen, "once  tried  that  special  tipple  of 
mine — he  had  reason  to  repent  it." 

I  was  puzzled ;  curiosity  is  my  master  pas- 
sion. I  looked  at  my  watch;  I  had  got  ten 
minutes  to  spare.  "Give  me  the  story,  V.," 
I  said. 

He  helped  himself  to  another  glass,  drank 
it  off,  and  smacked  his  lips. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Verbruggen,  "the  stuff 
you  see  in  the  decanter  is  laudanum,  made 
from  the  very  best  Turkey  opium." 

Shade  of  Thomas  de  Quincey!  I  stared  at 
Verbruggen   in  horror. 

"You  needn't  worry  yourself,  Pumper,"  he 
said,  very  calmly ;  "poor  Wilkie  Collins  had  to 
do  it,  and  he  attained  a  good  old  age.  I'm 
quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  myself.  And 
now  I'll  tell  you  the  story,  and  I'll  cut  it  as 
short  as  possible.  Laudanum,  my  friend,  as 
you're  probably  aware,  has  a  peculiarly  nasty 
taste.  This  stuff  of  mine  is  strongly  flavored 
with  Seville  orange-peel,  and  it's  sweetened; 
to  the  palate  it  much  resembles  Curasao.  It 
was  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  was  sitting 
smoking  here,  about  an  hour  after  midnight ; 
this  decanter  was  on  the  table  in  front  of  me. 
I  had  just  received  an  early  copy  of  the  sup- 
pressed works  of  certain  Elizabethan  poets.  1 
read  every  book,  sir,  before  I  place  it  on  my 
shelves."  said  Verbruggen  ;  "and  at  that  mo- 
ment I  was  deeply  interested  in  what  I  was 
about.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  door  of  the 
room  open.  I  looked  up,  and  I  saw  a  power- 
ful ruffian — a  burglar  evidently;  a  short  crow- 
bar was  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  raised 
forefinger  of  the  other  he  imposed  silence  up- 
on  me. 

"  'Guv'nor,'  said  the  man  to  me  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  'if  you  kick  up  a  row  I'll  brain  ye.' 

"I  am  sixty-five;  I  had  no  intention  what- 
ever of  kicking  up  a  row.  I  knew  perfectly 
well  that  I  should  have  no  chance  in  a 
struggle  with  an  armed  burglar.  I  determined 
to  grin  and  bear  it. 

"'Won't  you  be  seated:'  I  said  to  my  noc- 
turnal visitor,  motioning  him  to  the  easy- 
chair  which  you  now  adorn. 

"The  man  grinned.  'Guv'nor,'  he  said,  'I 
wants  yer  watch,  and  yer  money,  and  yer 
plate  and  valyables.  But  fust,  my  pippin,  I'll 
have  a  drink  with  ye,  just  to  show  there's  no 
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ill-feeling.'  And  then  he  seized  the  decanter, 
poured  himself  out  a  glass,  and  swallowed  it 
at  a  draught.  He  smacked  his  lips,  wiped  his 
mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  then 
he  made  a  wry  face.  'If  that's  yer  favorite 
poison,  guv'nor,  I  don't  think  much  of  it,' 
he  said.  'And  now  we'll  get  to  business.  I'll 
trouble   ye    for   yer   watch.' 

"  'My  friend,'  I  answered,  as  I  placed  the 
watch  upon  the  table,  'I'm  very  fond  of  that 
old  watch  of  mine.  If  you'll  leave  me  an  ad- 
dress I  shall  be  glad  to  redeem  it  at  more 
than  its  value.' 

"  'It  don't  seem  up  to  much,'  replied  the 
man,  as  he  stowed  it  away  in  his  pocket;  'but 
I'm    always    handsome    to    them    as   treats    me 


handsome  ;  and  if  you  was  to  leave  a  five-pun 
note   with    Bloggins,    as   keeps   the   Goat   and 

Compasses  in  Street,  why  you  can  hev 

it  back.  I  can't  say  no  fairer  nor  that,  can 
I,  matey  ?' 

"  'I'll  make  a  note  of  the  address,'  I  re- 
plied, 'and  I'm  much  obliged  to  you.' 

"I  took  down  the  address  and  I  made  the 
process  last  as  long  as  I  could. 

"  'And  now  for  yer  money  and  yer  jew- 
elry,' said  the  man,  in  the  same  hoarse  whis- 
per. 

"I  apologized  to  my  visitor.  *I  don't  wear 
jewelry,'  I  said;  'but  you  are  welcome  to  my 
money.'  I  handed  him  a  sovereign  and  a 
penny.     It  was  all  I  had  about  me  ;  for  I  had 
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been  to  the  Convivial  Cannibals  that  after- 
noon and  some  ingenious  literary  friends  had 
eased  me  of  all  my  loose  silver  at  whist. 

"The  man  in  the  fur  cap  didn't  believe  me. 
'I'll  hev  to  search  ye,  guv'nor,'  he  said,  and 
he  proceeded  to  do  so.  'I  thort  you  wos  a 
gentleman,'  he  said,  contemptuously,  when  the 
process  was  over.  'Guv'nor,'  he  went  on,  sud- 
denly, 'I'm  feeling  powerful  bad.  I'll  take 
another  glass,  if  so  be  as  you  have  no  objec- 
tion.' 

"What  was  I  to  do?  He  had  got  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  the  very  best  lauda- 
num in  him  already ;  that  was  probably  almost 
enough  to  kill  him,  a  second  dose  would  ren- 
der death  a  certainty.  I  did  not  want  to  be 
the  man's  murderer,  so,  pretending  to  be  about 
to  pour  the  liquor  out,  I  dropped  the  decanter 
upon   the   floor. 

"  'If  you  try  that  on  again,  old  man,'  said 
the  robber,  with  an  oath,  'I'll  make  short 
work  of  you,'  and  he  glared  at  me  like  a 
wild  beast.  Then  he  staggered  to  the  door 
and  listened  intently.  He  regained  his  chair 
with  difficulty.  'I'm  powerful  bad,  guv'nor,' 
he  said,  suddenly;  'I've  got  a  noise  like  bees 
a-swarming  in  my  ears,  my  sight's  gone  queer, 
and  my  inners  is  as  cold  as  any  stone.' 

"I  could  see  by  his  contracted  pupils  that 
the  opium  had  already  begun  to  act. 

"  'Guv'nor,'  said  the  man ;  and  then  his 
head  rolled  on  his  shoulder  and  he  began  to 
snore  heavily. 

"I  rushed  from  the  room.  I  knocked  up 
Dr.  Sholto  MacScorcher,  who  lived  three 
doors  off.  I  told  him  of  my  visitor's  "acci- 
dent." He  hurried  into  his  consulting-room 
and  returned  with  a  mahogany  box. 

"  'Get  some  warm  water  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, Mr.  Verbruggen,'  he  cried.  I  did  as  he 
directed.  He  thrust  a  wooden  gag,  with  a 
hole  in  it,  into  the  burglar's  mouth ;  then  he 
pushed  an  elastic  tube,  a  yard  long,  down  his 
throat.  By  this  time  the  man's  face  was 
nearly  blue.  He  attached  a  stomach-pump  to 
the  tube,  and  he  pumped  quarts  of  warm  water 
into  the  man,  and  then  he  pumped  it  out. 
This   process   he  repeated   several  times. 

"  'Pinch  him  all  over,'  cried  Dr.  Mac- 
Scorcher  ;  'pinch  as  hard  as  ever  you  can.' 

By  that  time  Mary,  my  housemaid,  had  ap- 
peared, and  we  pinched  the  unfortunate 
patient  with  all  our  might  and  main,  until  we 
could  pinch  no  longer.  Then  MacScorcher 
poured  a  jug  of  cold  water  on  his  head;  then 
lie  began  shouting  in  his  ears;  then  he  flapped 
him  in  the  face  with  a  wet  towel  as  hard 
as  he  could ;  then  he  ordered  Mary  to  make  a 
lot    of   hot   coffee,    and   he    pumped   that   into 


the  unhappy  man's  stomach  ;  then  he  ran  pins 
into  him  at  frequent  intervals.  Finally,  we 
took  the  man  under  the  arms,  and  so  we 
dragged  him  along  the  empty  streets  to  St. 
Oeorge's  Hospital.  At  noon  I  called  to  ascer- 
tain the  fate  of  that  nocturnal  caller  on  me. 
niey  told  me  that  he  was  out  of  danger,  and  I 
saw  him,  looking  more  dead  than  alive,  in 
one  of  the  hospital  beds. 

"  'They  tell  me  you  saved  my  life,  guv'nor,' 
said  the  invalid;  'I  say,  guv'nor,'  he  added, 
with  a  sickly  smile,  'you  aint  a-going  to  split 
on   a   pore  bloke?' 

"I   reassured   him. 

"  'Thank  ye  kindly,  guv'nor,'  he  said;  'but  if 
ever  I  tastes  gentlemen's  tipple  again,  blarm 
me   blue!' 

"That's  his  crowbar,"  said  Verbruggen.  "I 
haven't  seen   him   since." — St.  James   Gazette. 


First  Permanent  Embassy. 
It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  permanent  embassy  became 
at  all  common,  and  not  until  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  that  it  became  a  generally  recog- 
nized institution.  Spain  led  the  way  in  the 
matter.  In  1487  Dr.  Roderigo  Gondesalvi  de 
Puebla  was  appointed  permanent  Spanish  am- 
bassador to  England,  and,  as  he  was  still  in 
London  in  1500,  the  Spanish  embassy  in  the 
British  capital  must  be  regarded  as  the  oldest 
amongst  the  permanent  embassies  of  the 
world.  Spain  was  followed  by  Venice.  In 
1496  the  Venetian  republic,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  "the  way  to  the  British  Isles  is  very 
long  and  very  dangerous,"  appointed  two 
merchants  resident  in  London  as  subambas- 
ciatores  for  the  republic;  but  in  the  summer 
of  the  same  year  Andrea  Trevisano  arrived 
in  London  as  permanent  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VII.  It  was  about  this  period 
that  there  began  to  be  evolved  that  ideal  of 
diplomacy  which  Machiavelli  expounds  with 
such  thoroughness  in  "The  Prince"  and  "The 
Discourses  on  Livy,"  an  ideal  best  indicatea, 
perhaps,  in  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  famous  defini- 
tion :  "An  ambassador  is  an  honest  man  sent 
to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country." 
So  universally  was  this  ideal  accepted  and 
elaborated  that  the  "compleat  ambassador"  of 
the  old  school  never  expected  to  be  believed. 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the 
position  of  ambassadors  was  anything  but 
comfortable.  Sovereigns  thought  it  wiser  to 
keep  them  at  a  safe  distance.  Henry  VII  ot 
England  forbade  his  subjects  to  hold  any  in- 
tercourse with  them,  whilst  Francis  I  of 
France    adopted    the   policy    of    keeping   them 
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away  from  court.  They  were  maintained 
purely  on  the  basis  of  the  balance  of  advan- 
tage. Each  sovereign  reckoned  that  the  ad- 
vantage accruing  to  him  for  being  able  to 
have  "honorable  spies,"  in  the  shape  of  am- 
bassadors, at  foreign  courts  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  losses  which  came  his  way 
from  having  around  him  the  "honorable  spies" 
of  other  powers.  So  the  system  gradually 
consolidated  itself.  It  was  not,  however,  un- 
til the  congresses  of  Vienna  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  1815  and  1818  respectively,  that 
diplomacy,  as  a  uniform  system,  based  upon 
generally  recognized  rules,  and  directed  by  a 
diplomatic  hierarchy  having  a  fixed  interna- 
tional status,  was  finally  established.     It  was, 


moreover,  only  in  quite  recent  times  that  the 
system  was  extended  beyond  Europe  to  the 
great  nations  of  the  East. 


Butternut  (Juglans  cinerea)  was  formerly  a 
valuable  dye  material.  It  usually  is  colored 
brown,  but  the  shades  could  be  varied.  The 
"Confederate  jeans,"  the  cloth  much  used  for 
uniforms  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  during 
the  Civil  War,  was  dyed  with  the  bark  of  this 
tree.  .  ^  , 

The  government  of  Argentina  recently  au- 
thorized the  admittance,  duty  free,  of  35,000,- 
000  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  owing  to  an 
existing  shortage. 
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THE  HEART  AT  TWENTY. 


It  May  Be  Hurt,  but  Jt  Is  So  Seldom  Broken  in  the 
Young. 

The  girl  stood  at  the  end  of  the  little  stone 
jetty,  her  hair  and  the  ends  of  her  cheap  fur 
boa  and  her  skirts  all  fluttering  behind  her  in 
the  stiff  northeast  gale.  Why  any  one  should 
choose  to  stand  on  a  jetty  on  a  raw  Decem- 
ber afternoon  with  the  wind  in  one's  teeth 
was  a  difficult  problem  for  a  comfort-loving, 
elderly  man  like  myself,  and  I  pondered  over 
it  as  I  descended  the  slope  leading  from  the 
village  to  the  sea.  It  was  nothing,  thought  I, 
but  youth's  animal  delight  in  physical  things. 
A  few  steps,  however,  brought  me  in  view  of 
her  face  in  half-profile,  and  I  saw  that  she 
did  not  notice  wind  or  spray,  but  was  staring 
out  to  sea  with  an  intolerable  wistfulness. 
A  quick  turn  in  the  path  made  me  lose  the 
profile.  I  crossed  the  road  that  ran  along  the 
shore  and  walked  rapidly  along  the  jetty.  Ar- 
riving within  hailing  distance  I  called  her. 

"Pauline." 

She  pivoted  round  like  a  weather-cock  in  a 
gust  and  with  a  sharp  cry  leaped  forward  to 
meet  me.  Her  face  was  aflame  with  great 
hope  and  joy.  I  have  seen  to  my  gladness 
that  expression  once  before  worn  by  a  woman. 
But  as  soon  as  this  one  recognized  me,  the 
joy   vanished,    killed   outright. 

"Oh,  it's  you,"  she  said,  with  a  quivering 
lip. 

"I  am  sorry,  my  dear,"  said  I,  taking  her 
hand.  "I  can't  help  it.  I  wish  from  my  heart 
I  was  somebody  else," 

She  burst  into  tears.  I  put  my  arm  around 
her  and  drew  her  to  me,  and  patted  her  and 
said  "There,  there!"  in  the  blundering  mas- 
culine way.  Having  helped  to  bring  her  into 
the  world  twenty  years  before,  I  could  claim 
fatherly  privileges. 

"Oh,  doctor,"  she  sobbed,  dabbing  her 
pretty  young  eyes  with  a  handkerchief.  "Do 
forgive  me.  Of  course  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
It  was  the  shock.  I  thought  you  were  a 
ghost.     No  one  ever  comes  to  Ravetot." 

'"Never?"  I  asked  mildly. 

The  tears  flowed  afresh.  I  leaned  against 
the  parapet  of  the  jetty  for  comfort's  sake, 
and  looked  around  me.  Ravetot-sur-Mer  was 
not  the  place  to  attract  visitors  in  December. 
A  shingle  beach  with  a  few  fishing-boats 
hauled  out  of  reach  of  the  surf :  a  miniature 
casino,  like  an  impudently  large  summer- 
house,  shuttered-up,  weather-beaten,  and  deso- 
late ;  a  weather-beaten,  desolate,  and  shut- 
tered-up Hotel  de  l'Univers ;  and  a  perky  de- 


serted villa  or  two  on  the  embankment;  a  cliff 
behind  them,  topped  by  a  little  gray  church  : 
the  road  that  led  up  the  gorge  losing  itself  in 
the  turn — and  that  was  all  that  was  visible  of 
Ravetot-sur-Mer.  A  projecting  cliff  bounded 
tne  bay  at  each  side,  and  in  front  seethed  the 
gray,  angry  Channel.  It  was  an  Aceldama  of 
a  spot  in  winter;  and  only  a  matter  of  pe- 
culiar urgency  had  brought  me  thither. 
Pauline  and  her  decrepit  rascal  of  a  father 
were  tied  to  Ravetot  by  sheer  poverty.  He 
owned  a  pretty  villa  half  a  mile  inland,  and 
the  rent  he  obtained  for  it  during  the  summer 
enabled  them  to  live  in  some  miraculous  way 
the  rest  of  the  year.  They  the  cure,  and  the 
fisher-folk  were  the  sole  winter  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  The  nearest  doctor  lived  at 
Merville,  twenty  kilometres  away,  and  there 
was  not  even  an  educated  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Yet  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
my  little  friend's  last  remark  was  somewhat 
disingenuous. 

"Are  you  quite  sure,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "that 
no  one  ever  comes  to  Ravetot  ?" 

"Has  father  told  you  ?"  she  asked  tonelessly. 

"No.  I  guessed  it.  I  have  extraordinary 
powers  of  divination.  And  the  Somebody  ha? 
been  making  my  little  girl  miserable." 

"He  has  broken  my  heart,"  said  Pauline. 

I  pulled  the  collar  of  my  fur-lined  coal 
above  my  ears  which  the  northeast  wind  was 
biting.  Being  elderly  and  heart-whole  I  am 
sensitive  to  cold.  I  proposed  that  we  should 
walk  up  and  down  the  jetty  while  she  told 
me  her  troubles,  and  I  hooked  her  arm  in 
mine. 

"Who  was  he?"  I  asked.  "And  what  was 
he  doing  here?" 

"Oh,  doctor !  what  does  it  matter  ?"  she 
answered  tearfully.  "I  never  want  to  see 
him  again." 

"Don't  fib,"  said  I.  "If  the  confounded 
blackguard  were  here  now " 

"But  he  isn't  a  blackguard !"  she  flashed. 
"If  he  were  I  shouldn't  be  so  miserable.  I 
should  forget  him.  He  is  good  and  kind,  and 
noble,  and  everything  that  is  right.  I  couldn't 
have  expected  him  to  act  otherwise — it  was 
awful,  horrible — and  when  you  called  me  by 
name   I   thought  it  was   he " 

"And  the  contradictious  feminine  did  very' 
much  want  to  see  him?"  said  I. 

"I   suppose  so,"  she  confessed. 

I  looked  down  at  her  pretty  face  and  saw 
that   it  was  wan  and  pinched. 

"You  have  been  eating  little  and  sleeping 
less.     For  how  long  ?"  I  demanded  sternly. 

"For   a  week,"   she   said  pitifully. 

"We  must  change  all  that.     This  abominablt 
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hole    is    a    kind    of    cold-storage    for    depres- 
sion." 

She  drew  my  arm  tighter.  She  had  always 
been  an  affectionate  little  girl,  and  now  she 
seemed  to  crave  human  sympathy  and  com- 
panionship. 

"I  don't  mind  it  now.  It  doesn't  in  the 
least  matter  where  I  am.  Before  he  came  1 
used  to  hate  Ravetot,  and  long  for  the  gayety 
and  brightness  of  the  great  world.  I  used  to 
stand  here  for  hours  and  just  long  and  long 
for  something  to  happen  to  take  us  away ;  and 
it  seemed  no  good.  Here  I  was  for  the  rest 
of  time — with  nothing  to  do  day  after  day 
but  housework  and  sewing  and  reading  while 
father  sat  by  the  fire,  with  his  little  roulette 
machine  and  Monte  Carlo  averages  and  paper 
and  pencil,  working  out  the  wonderful  system 
that  is  going  to  make  our  fortune.  We'll 
never  have  enough  money  to  go  to  Monte 
Carlo  for  him  to  try  it,  so  that  is  some  com- 
fort. One  would  have  thought  he  had  had 
enough   of   gambling." 

She  made  the  allusion,  very*  simply,  to  me 
— an  old  friend.  Her  father  had  gambled 
away  a  fortune,  and  in  desperation  had 
forged  another  man's  name  on  the  back  of  a 
bill,  for  which  he  had  suffered  a  term  of  im 
prisonment.  His  relatives  had  cast  him  out. 
That  was  why  he  lived  in  poverty-stricken  se- 
clusion at  Ravetot-sur-Mer.  He  was  not  an 
estimable  old  man,  and  I  had  always  pitied 
Pauline  for  being  so  parented.  Her  mother 
had  died  years  ago.  I  thought  I  would  avoid 
the  painful  topic 

"And  so,"  said  I,  after  we  had  gone  the 
length  of  the  jetty  in  silence  and  had  turned 
again,  "one  day  wnen  the  lonelj-  little  princess 
was  staring  out  to  sea  and  longing  for  she 
knew  not  what,  the  young  prince  out  of  the 
fairy  tale  came  riding  up  behind  her  and 
staj'ed  just  long  enough  to  make  her  lose  he' 
heart,  and  then  rode  off  again." 

"Something  like  it — only  worse,"  she  mur 
mured.  And  then,  with  a  sudden  break  in  her 
voice,  "I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  shall 
go  mad  if  I  don't.  I  haven't  a  soul  in  the 
world  to  speak  to.  Yes.  He  came.  He 
found  me  standing  at  the  end  of  the  jetty. 
He  asked  his  way,  in  French,  to  the  cemetery, 
and  I  recognized  from  his  accent  that  he  was 
English  like  myself.  I  asked  him  why  he 
wanted  to  go  to  the  cemetery'-  He  said  that 
it  was  to  see  his  wife's  grave.  The  only  Eng- 
lishwoman buried  here  was  a  Mrs.  Everest, 
who  was  drowned  last  summer.  This  was 
her  husband.     He  explained  that  he  was  in 


the  Indian  Civil  Service,  was  now  on  leave. 
Being  in  Paris,  he  thought  he  would  like  to 
come  to  Ravetot,  where  he  could  have  quiet, 
in  order  to  write  a  book." 

"I  understood  it  was  to  see  his  wife's 
grave."   I    remarked. 

"He  wanted  to  do  that  as  well.  You  see, 
they  had  been  separated  for  some  years — ju- 
dicially separated.  She  was  not  a  nice  woman. 
He  didn't  tell  me  so  ;  he  was  too  chivalrous 
a  gentleman.  But  I  had  learned  about  her 
from  the  gossip  of  the  place.  I  walked  with 
him  to  the  cemetery.  I  know  a  well-brought- 
up  girl  wouldn't  have  gone  off  like  that  with  a 
stranger." 

"My  dear,"  said  I,  "in  Ravetot-sur-Mer  she 
would  have  gone  off  with  a  hippogriffin." 

She  pressed  my  arm.  "How  understanding 
you  are,  doctor,  dear." 

"I  have  an  inkling  of  the  laws  that  govern 
humanity."  I  replied.  "Well,  and  after  the 
pleasant  trip  to  the  cemetery?" 

"He  asked  me  whether  the  cafe  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  was  really  the  only  place  to  stay 
at  in  Ravetot.  It's  dreadful,  you  know — no 
one  goes  there  but  fishermen  and  farm  la- 
borers— and  it  is  the  only  place.  The  hotel 
is  shut  up  out  of  the  season.  I  said  that 
Ravetot  didn't  encourage  visitors  during  the 
winter.  He  looked  disappointed,  and  said 
that  he  would  have  to  find  quiet  somewhere 
else.  Then  he  asked  whether  there  wasn't  any 
house  that  would  take  him  in  as  a  boarder." 

She  paused. 

"Well?"   I   inquired. 

"Oh,  doctor,  he  seemed  so  strong  and  kind, 
and  his  eyes  were  so  frank.  I  knew  he  was 
everything  that  a  man  ought  to  be.  We 
were  friends  at  once,  and  I  hated  the  thought 
of  losing  him.  It  js.  n<>t  gay  at  Ravetot  with 
only  Jeanne  to  talk  to  from  week's  end  to 
week's  end.  And  then  we  are  so  poor — and 
you  know  we  do  take  in  paying  guests  when 
we  can  get  them.'" 

"I  understand  perfectly,"  said  I. 

She  nodded.  That  was  how  it  happened. 
Would  a  nice  girl  have  done  such  a  thing? 
I  replied  that  if  she  knew  as  much  of  the 
ways  of  nice  girls  as  I  did  she  would  be 
astounded.  She  smiled  wanly  and  went  on 
with  her  artless  story.  Of  course  Mr.  Everest 
jumped  at  the  suggestion.  It  is  not  given  to 
every'  young  and  unlamenting  widower  to  be 
housed  beneath  the  same  roof  as  so  delicious 
a  young  woman  as  Pauline.  He  brought  his 
luggage  and  took  possession  of  the  best  spare 
room  in  the  villa,  while  Pauline  and  old,  slat- 
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ternly  Jeanne,  the  bonne  a  tout  faire,  went 
about  with  agitated  minds  and  busy  hands 
attending  to  his  comfort.  Old  Widdrington, 
however,  in  his  morose  chimney-corner,  did 
not  welcome  the  visitor.  He  growled  and 
grumbled  and  rated  his  daughter  for  not  hav- 
ing doubled  the  terms.  Didn't  she  know 
they  wanted  every  penny  they  could  get  ? 
Something  was  wrong  with  his  roulette  ma 
chine,  which  ought  to  be  sent  to  Paris  for 
repai  rs.  Where  was  the  money  to  come 
from?  Pauline's  father  is  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous, selfish,  old  curmudgeon  of  my  acquaint- 
ance ! 

Then,  according  to  my  young  lady's  inco- 
herent and  parenthetic  narrative,  followed 
idyllic  days.  Pauline  chattered  to  Mr.  Everest 
in  the  morning,  walked  with  him  in  the  after- 
noon, pretended  to  play  the  piano  to  him  in 
the  evening,  and  in  between  times  sat  with 
him  at  meals.  The  inevitable  happened.  She 
had  met  no  one  like  him  before — he  repre- 
sented the  strength  and  music  of  the  great 
world.  He  flashed  upon  her  as  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  vague  visions  that  had  floated  be- 
fore her  eyes  when  she  stared  seawards  in 
the  driving  wind.  That  the  man  was  a  bit 
in  love  with  her  seems  certain.  I  think  that 
one  day,  when  a  wayside  shed  was  sheltering 
them  from  the  rain,  he  must  have  kissed  her. 
A  young  girl's  confidences  are  full  of  details; 
but  the  important  ones  are  generally  left  out. 
They  can  be  divined,  however,  by  the  old  and 
experienced.  At  any  rate  Pauline  was  ra- 
diantly happy,  and  Everest  appeared  contented 
to  stay  indefinitely  at  Ravetot  and  watch  her 
happiness. 

Thus  far  the  story  was  ordinary  enough. 
Given  the  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
extraordinary  if  my  poor  little  Pauline  had 
not  fallen  in  love  with  the  man  and  if  the 
man's  heart  had  not  been  touched.  If  he  had 
found  the  girl's  feelings  too  deep  for  his 
response  and  had  precipitately  bolted  from  a 
confused  sense  of  acting  honorably  towards 
her,  the  story  would  also  have  been  common- 
place. The  cause  of  his  sudden  riding  away 
was  peculiarly  painful.  Somehow  I  can  not 
blame  him;  and  yet  I  am  vain  enough  to  im- 
agine that  I  should  have  acted  otherwise. 

One  morning  Everest  asked  her  if  Jeanne 
might  search  his  bedroom  for  a  twenty-franc 
piece  which  he  must  have  dropped  on  the 
floor.  In  the  afternoon  her  father  gave  her 
twenty  francs  to  get  a  postal  order ;  he  was 
sending  to  Paris  for  some  fresh  mechanism 
for  his  precious  roulette  wheel.  Everest  ac- 
companied her  to  the  little  postoffice.  They 
walked  arm  in  arm  through  the  village  like 
an  affianced  couple,  and  I  fancy  he  must  have 
said  tenderer  things  than  usual  on  the  way, 
for  at  this  stage  of  the  story  she  wept. 
When  she  laid  the  louis  on  the  slab  below  the 
guichet,  she  noticed  that  it  was  a  new  Spanish 
coin.  Spanish  gold  is  rare.  She  showed  it 
to  Everest,  and  meeting  his  eyes  read  in  them 
a  curious  questioning.  The  money  order  ob- 
tained, they  continued  their  walk  happily,  and 
Pauline  forgot  the  incident.  Some  days 
passed.  Everest  grew  troubled  and  preoccu- 
pied. One  livelong  day  he  avoided  her  so 
ciety  altogether.  She  lived  through  it  in  a 
distressed  wonder,  and  cried  herself  to  sleep 
that  night.  How  had  she  offended?  The 
next  morning  he  gravely  announced  his  de- 
parture. Urgent  affairs  summoned  him  to 
Paris.  In  a  dazed  misery  she  accepted  the 
payment  of  his  account,   and  wrote  him  a  re- 


ceipt. His  face  was  set  like  a  mask,  and  he 
looked  at  her  out  of  cold,  stern  eyes  which 
frightened  her.  In  a  timid  way  she  asked 
him  if  he  were  going  without  one  kind  word. 

"There  arc  times,  Miss  Widdrington."  said 
he.  ""when  no  word  at  all  is  the  kindest." 

"But  what  have  I  done?"  she  cried. 

"Nothing  at  all  but  what  is  good  and  right. 
You  may  think  whatever  you  like  of  me. 
Good-by !" 

He  grasped  his  Gladstone  bag,  and  through 
the  window  she  saw  him  give  it  to  the  fisher- 
lad  who  was  to  carry  it  three  miles  to  the 
nearest  wayside  station.  He  disappeared 
through  the  gate,  and  so  out  of  her  life.  Fat, 
slatternly  Jeanne  came  upon  her  a  few  mo- 
ments later  moaning  her  heart  out,  and  ad- 
ministered comfort.  It  was  very  hard  for 
mademoiselle — but  what  could  mademoiselle 
expect  ?  Monsieur  Everest  could  not  stay  any 
longer  in  the  house.  Naturally.  Of  course, 
monsieur  was  a  little  touched  in  the  brain, 
with  his  eternal  calculations — he  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  his  actions.  Still,  Monsieur 
Everest  did  not  like  monsieur  to  take  money 
out  of  his  room.  But,  Great  God  of  Pity ! 
did  not  mademoiselle  know  that  was  the  rea- 
son  of   Monsieur   Everest  going   away  ? 

"It  was  father  who  had  stolen  the  Spanish 
louis,"  cried  Pauline  in  a  passion  of  tears,  as 
we  leaned  once  more  against  the  parapet  of 
the  jetty.  "He  also  stole  a  fifty-franc  note. 
Then  he  was  caught  red-handed  by  Mr. 
Everest  rifling  his  dispatch-box.  Jeanne 
overheard  them  talking.  It  is  horrible,  hor- 
rible !  How  he  must  despise  me !  I  feel 
wrapped  in  flames  when  I  think  of  it — and  I 
love  him  so — and  I  haven't  slept  for  a  week 
— and  my  heart  is  broken." 

I  could  do  little  to  soothe  this  paroxysm| 
save  let  it  spend  itself  against  my  great- 
coat, while  I  again  put  my  arm  around  her. 
The  gray  tide  was  leaping  in  and  the  fine 
spray  dashed  in  my  face.  The  early  twilight 
began  to  settle  over  Ravetot,  which  appeared 
more  desolate  than  ever. 

"Never  mind,  my  dear,"  said  I,  "you  are 
young,  and  as  your  soul  is  sweet  and  clean 
you  will  get  over  this." 

"Never,"   she   moaned. 

"You  will  leave  Ravetot-sur-Mer  and  all 
its  associations,  and  the  brightness  of  life  will 
drive  all  the  shadows  away." 

"No.  It  is  impossible.  My  heart  is  broken 
and  I  only  want  to  stay  here  at  the  end  of  the 
jetty  until  I  die." 

"I  shall  die,  anyhow,"  I  remarked  with  a 
shiver,  "if  I  stay  here  much  longer,  and  I 
don't  want  to.     Let  us  go  home." 

She  assented.  We  walked  away  from  the 
sea  and  struck  the  gloomy  inland  road.  Then 
I  said,   somewhat  meaningly: 

"Haven't  you  any  curiosity  to  inquire  why 
I  left  my  comfortable  house  in  London  to 
come   to   this   God-forsaken  hole?" 

"Why  did  you,  doctor,  dear  ?"  she  asked 
listlessly. 

"To  inform  you  that  your  cross  old  aunt 
Caroline  is  dead,  that  she  has  left  you  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year  under  my  trusteeship 
till  you  are  five-and-twenty,  and  that  I  am 
going  to  carry  off  the  rich  and  beautiful  Miss 
Pauline   Widdrington   to    England  tomorrow." 

She  stood  stock-still,  looking  at  me  open- 
mouthed. 

"Is  it  true  ?"  she  gasped. 

"Of   course,"   said   I. 

Her    face    was    transfigured    with    a    sudden 
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radiance.  Amazement,  rapture,  youth — the 
pulsating  wonder  of  her  twenty  years  danced 
in  her  eyes.  In  her  excitement  she  pulled 
ine  by  the  lapels  of  my  coat 

"Doctor!  Doctor!  Three  thousand  pounds 
a  year !  England !  London !  Men  and 
women!  Everything  I've  longed  for!  All  the 
glad  and  beautiful  things  of  life  !" 

"Yes,  my  dear." 

She  took  my  hands  and  swung  them  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

"It's  Heaven !  Delicious  Heaven !"  she 
cried. 

"But  what  about  the  broken  heart?"  I  said 
maliciously. 

She  dropped  my  hands,  sighed,  and  her  face 
suddenly  assumed  an  expression  of  portentous 
misery. 

"I    was    forgetting.      What    does    anything 
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matter  now?     I   shall  never  get  over  it.     My 
heart  is  broken.'' 

"Devil  a  bit,  my  dear,"  said  I. — From 
"Viviette"  by  William  J.  Locke.  Published 
by  the  John  Lane  Company. 


Underground  Cities  of  Dead. 

Nature  has  been  kind  to  the  Palatine,  that 
hill  where  dwelt  the  shepherd  kings  and  where 
later  rose  the  tremendous  palaces  of  emperor 
after  emperor,  clothing  its  scanty  ruins  with 
lavish  verdure.  The  silence  of  oblivion  breeds 
over  the  fragments  of  the  halls  where  Do- 
mitian  played  with  his  fleas  and  Caligula 
bathed  in  shimmering  seas  of  minted  coins. 
The  most  compelling  thing  upon  the  whole 
bosky  hill  is  the  little  stone  altar  chiseled: 
"Sei  Deo,  Sei  Deivae"  (to  the  Unknown  God). 

This  was  really  the  shrine  of  the  protecting 
deity  of  the  city,  the  patron  god  of  Rome, 
and  only  the  priests  knew  the  dread  spirit's 
name  (says  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine), ft  was  never  written,  but  handed  down 
verbally  from  generation  to  generation,  be- 
cause, if  the  common  people  knew  whom  they 
worshipped,  any  traitor  could  reveal  the 
sacred  name  to  an  enemy,  who  might  bribe 
the  deity   to  forget  Rome. 

What  a  contrast  ! — the  home  of  the  Un- 
known God  on  the  pleasant  hillside,  in  the 
sun-sweetened  air,  and  far  underground,  pent 
in  the  damp  chill  of  the  Catacombs,  the  altars 
— often  the  sarcophagi  of  martyrs — of  the 
stout-hearted  who  worshipped  the  Known  God. 

Originally  cemeteries,  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  pagan  authorities,  these  remarkable 
vaults  and  galleries  and  chapels,  twenty  to 
fifty  feet  below  the  surface,  became  hiding 
places  for  the  faithful  in  time  of  persecution. 
More  than  forty  of  these  cities  of  the  dead, 
which  extend  around  Rome  in  a  great  sub- 
terranean circle,  have  been  explored,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  by  an  Italian  investigator 
that  between  six  and  eight  million  bodies  were 
interred  in  them. 


Saloniki      boasts      of      twenty-two      famous 
churches,    but   one   of   the   most   interesting  of 
them    all    is   the    St.    Sophia,    which   was   built 
at   the  end  of  the   fourth  or  the  beginning  or 
the   fifth   century.      It   has   suffered   from    fire, 
earthquake,   and   restoration,    but   the   original 
lines  of  the  structure   remain,   as  well   as   tin- 
pillars    and    beautiful    capitals    of    wind-blown 
acanthus,   and  two   fine   fragments  of  mosaic. 
The     principal     mosaic,     an     Ascension,     with 
decorative    green    trees    between 
figures,   lines  the  great  dome. 
to  date  from  645.  though  tl 
in   the   centre   is   older  still. 
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DISCOVERIES  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

Many    Relics    of   Ethiopean    Kings   Are   Found   in 
Buried  Ruins. 

A  goodly  number  of  important  discoveries 
which  are  said  to  have  supplied  much  of  the 
hitherto  obscure  history  of  ancient  Ethiopia 
were  made  recently  by  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion sent  by  Harvard  University  and  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  under  the 
direction   of   Dr.    George  A.    Reisner. 

Dr.  Reisner  says  that  during  excavations 
at  Gebel  Barkal  material  bearing  on  the 
whole  period  between  1600  B.  C.  and  100 
A.  D.  had  been  found  and  that  prospects 
were  that  further  excavations  would  bring  to 
light    objects    of   still   greater   importance. 

Among  the  more  important  finds  have  been 
ten  large  statues  of  kings  of  Ethiopia.  Five 
of  these  were  nearly  complete  and  five  were 
lacking  the  heads,  but  it  is  believed  these 
will  be  found. 

The  expedition  has  also  uncovered  the 
foundations  of  temples  built  by  Egyptian 
kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  and  proved 
that  the  sphinxes  of  Amenophis  III  and  other 
monuments  of  that  period  tound  at  Barkal 
belong  to  these  temples  and  were  not  brought 
there  in  later  times  as  some  historians  have 
assumed. 

Gebel  Barkal,  which  is  in  the  district  of 
Xapata,  lies  250  miles  up  the  Nile  from 
Kerma  in  the  province  of  Dongola.  Napata 
was  the  capital  of  that  kingdom  of  Ethiopia 
whose  armies  are  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  opponents  of  Assyria  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ, 

Gebel  Barkal  is  an  upstanding  table  moun- 
tain of  sandstone,  visible  for  a  great  dis- 
tance. From  the  moment  it  appears  in  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions  it  is  marked  as  "the 
Holy  Mountain."  Its  selection  was  no  doubt 
due  to  its  proximity'  to  Xapata,  the  great 
city. 

Napata  lies  at  the  head  of  the  navigable 
stretch  of  the  river  between  the  third  and 
fourth  cataracts,  at  the  end  of  the  relatively 
rich  agricultural  area  of  the  province,  and 
at  the  junction  of  five  caravan  roads  through 
the   desert. 

There  are  at  least  four  groups  of  pyramids 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  two  most  dis- 
tant groups  are  nearly  twenty  miles  a'part. 
In  this  long  stretch,  which  may  be  assumed 
to  contain  the  city  of  Napata,  it  is  Gebel 
Barkal  and  its  immediate  neighborhood  which 
has  always  drawn  the  attention  of  modern 
scholars. 

Beside  the  mountain  stand  two  groups  of 
pyramids  and  under  the  perpendicular  face 
of  the  rock  on  the  river  side  six  or  seven 
temples  have  been  traceable,  one  of  which 
was  very  large.  These  temples  have  in  past 
times  yielded  a  remarkable  series  of  sculp- 
tures and  inscriptions  which  have  gone  to 
enrich  the  museums  of  Cairo,  London,  Paris, 
and  Berlin  and  form  the  greatest  source  of 
knowledge    of    the    history    of    Ethiopia. 

In  searching  for  a  suitable  place  to  throw 
the  refuse  which  former  explorers  had  piled 
up  in  excavating,  a  space  was  cleared  beside 
the  first  pylon.  The  expedition,  however, 
found  itself  inside  the  temple  enclosure  and 
on  the  living  floor  of  the  Meroitic  period 
(about    100    B.    C).      To    its    great    surprise. 
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A  business  enterprise  of  much  impor- 
tance to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is  the 
Macdonald  Lumber  Company,  wholesale 
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for  handling  lumber  on  a  large  scale, 
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phone, Market  4386,  or  by  mail  from  any 
part  of  the  state. 

This  is  an  old  established  business  with 
a  record  of  honorable  and  reliable  dealings 
for  the  past  twenty-one  years.  Forty  men 
are  given  constant  employment  at  good 
wages,  which  is  spent  with  the  merchants 
of  the  city,  thereby  adding  much  to  its 
prosper'  y. 

The  management  of  the  business  is  in 
the  hards  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Macdonald,  one  of 

n  f  ancisco's  -most  progressive  business 
■  ho  is  the  owner  of  large  real  estate 
here. 


in  a  hole  in  this  floor,  it  came  on  the  edge 
of  a  pile  of  fragments  of  large  royal  statues 
of   the   Ethiopian  period.      Says   Dr.   Reisner: 

"Investigation  showed  that  there  had  been 
a  great  restoration  of  the  temple  after  a 
period  of  destruction,  subsequent  to  600  B.  C, 
and  that  the  statues  of  the  Ethiopian  kings 
found  broken  during  this  restoration  had  been 
carried  out  and  thrown  into  this  place. 

"Only  the  statue  of  Espalta  was  complete. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  an- 
other dump  in  which  the  fragments  of  these 
statues  had  been  thrown,  but  in  so  vast 
an  area  the  chance  of  finding  the  other  dump 
without  excavating  the  whole  seemed  too 
small    for    consideration. 

"I  turned  to  the  area  next  to  the  moun- 
tain, thinking  to  clear  up  the  ground  and 
pile  the  refuse  beside  the  back  part  of  the 
temple.  In  the  course  of  this  work  we 
came  on  the  foundation  walls  of  two  smaller 
temples  and  while  clearing  these  we  suddenly 
came  on  the  other  ancient  dump.  Here  was 
the  head  of  the  Tirhaka  statue.  The  crown 
and  basis  of  the  Amon-anal  statue,  the  body 
belonging  to  the  head  of  the  Senka-amon- 
seken  statue  and  the  bodies  of  two  statues 
of  Tanut-amon,  successor  of  Tirhaka.  It 
was  the  most  astonishing  freak  of  chance  in 
my    whole    experience    as    an    excavator. 

"As  a  result  we  had  ten  statues  of  kings 
of  Ethiopia  of  the  time  of  Tirhaka  and 
later,  all  broken  but  five  of  them  practically 
complete  with  portrait  heads  in  royal  Egyp- 
tian workmanship." 

Four  smaller  temples,  each  on  the  site  of 
older  temples  and  one  of  them  of  consider- 
able interest,  were  also  uncovered.  The  last 
one  was  a  temple  built  by  a  king  of  Ethiopia 
named  Italanersa,  about  600  B.  C,  and  had 
been  preserved  from  the  efforts  of  previous 
excavators  by  a  mass  of  huge  blocks  which 
had  fallen  upon  it  from  the  cliff.  When  with 
infinite  labor  these  blocks  of  sandstone  had 
been  broken  up  and  carried  out,  there  lay 
the  inner  chambers  with  their  contents  just  as 
they  stood  when  the  cliff  fell  about  100  B.  C 
About  these  statuettes  lay  the  last  votive 
offerings  placed  in  the  shrine  by  worshipers 
of  the  Meroitic  age. 

Only  at  the  very  end  could  work  be 
begun  on  the  great  temple.  A  few  rooms 
at  the  back  were  cleared,  and  the  foundations 
of  five  successive  temples  were  laid .  bare. 
But   the  great  temple  still   awaits   excavation. 


Among  the  fossils  recently  discovered  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  are  remarkably  well- 
preserved  impressions  or  casts  of  leaves  of 
several  extinct  varities  of  ash,  oak,  beech,  and 
hickory,  which  were  found,  along  with  three 
present-day  species,  in  states  bordering  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Although  the  leaves  them- 
selves have  rotted  and  gone,  here  and  there 
some  were  buried  in  soft  clay  by  sediment  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  perfectly  preserved 
impressions.  The  nuts,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  decayed  nor  petrified,  but  fell  into 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  preservatives  in  nature,  and  sooner  or 
later  were  also  buried  under  silt  and  clay. 
Owing  to  their  bard  coats,  those  which  fell 
into  places  favorable  to  their  preservation  are 
today  in  excellent  condition,  though  slightly- 
flattened  by  the  long  soaking  and  the  gentle 
pressure  of  the  clay.  The  deposit  in  which 
the  leaves  and  nuts  are  found  is  not  less  than 
a  million  years  old,  or  at  least  a  hundred 
times  as  old  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 


The  relic  which  the  monastery  of  the  Greek 
church  of  Vatopethi  on  Mt.  Athos  cherishes 
most  tenderly  is  the  "girdle  of  the  Virgin 
Mary."  The  monks  give  a  categorical  history 
of  it  from  its  presentation  by  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  to  the  doubting  Thomas  until  its  re- 
covery during  the  Greek  Revolution  from  a 
European  consul,  to  whom  the  Turks  had  sold 
it.  If  the  earlier  stages  of  the  story  are  in- 
volved in  some  obscurity,  the  last  six  or  seven 
hundred  years  of  it  are  unquestionable.  The 
girdle  has  been  divided  into  three  parts,  one 
of  which  is  never  allowed  to  leave  Vatopethi. 
It  occupies  a  little  domed  chapel  in  the  court- 
yard. The  other  two  parts  often  go  out  on 
tour,  especially  when  invited  by  the  faithful, 
and  many  are  the  miracles  reported  to  have 
been  performed  by  them. 


The  palace  and  monastery  of  San  Leandro 
del  Escorial,  commonly  known  as  "Escorial" 
(French  "Escurial"),  was  erected  by  King 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  twenty-seven  miles  from 
Madrid.  It  was  begun  in  1563  and  completed 
in  1584,  and  was  built  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow 
made  by  King  Philip  II  at  the  battle  of  San 
Quentin,  July  10,  1557,  when  the  Spaniards 
defeated  the  French.  The  "Escorial"  con- 
tained 4886  rooms  and  ninety-six  miles  of  cor- 
ridors, all  under  one  roof.  The  architects  of 
this  historical  building  were  Juan  Bautista  de 
Toledo  and  Juan  de  Herrera.. 


The  Tour  de  l'Horloge,  a  square  tower 
which  forms  part  of  the  ralais  de  Justice,  in 
Paris  (the  ancient  palace  of  the  French 
kings),  has  the  oldest  public  clock  in  France. 
It  dates  from  1370. 
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THE  purchaser  of  a  Pierce -Arrow  secures  a 
car  of  lifelong  durability  at  a  cost  which,  when 
spread  over  years  of  service — over  continents  of 
travel — is  insignificant. 

Its  natural  age  is  greater  than  that  of  lesser 
cars — just  as  the  natural  age  of  the  oak  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  birch.  Models  built  nine  or  ten 
years  ago  have  not  yet  realized  all  of  their  po- 
tential mileage,  because  they  are  still  in  active 
service. 

We  invite  your  inspection  of  the  many  types 
of  Enclosed  and  Touring  Cars  on  display  at  our 
Salesroom. 
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SWITZERLAND'S  UNEMPLOYED. 


Official  Information    Bureau   Makes  an   Announce- 
ment on  the  Subject. 


Switzerland  regards  the  problem  of  the 
poor  unemployed  as  an  economic  question,  be- 
lieving that  a  man  who  is  not  employed,  if 
left  to  himself,  is  apt  to  become  unemploy- 
able. Such  men,  however,  will  sooner  or 
later  become  a  subject  of  charity  and  there- 
fore a  burden  upon  the  community,  which  is 
obliged  to  support  not  only  the  individual, 
but  also  those  dependent  upon  him.  Switzer- 
land deems  it  consequently  in  her  own  in- 
terest to  lend  her  assistance  to  the  unfortu- 
nate unemployed  to  secure  work. 

While  the  authorities  help  persons  who  are 
making  honest  efforts  to  find  employment, 
they  also  regard  it  their  duty  to  punish  the 
work  shirker  and  to  see  to  it  that  he  earns 
his  living  by  his  own  efforts.  Loafers  are 
not  tolerated  in  the  Alpine  Republic  and 
begging  is  prohibited  by  law.  There  is  no 
resorting  to  charitable  institutions,  no  wan- 
dering about  the  country  extorting  alms  from 
honest  people,  while  pretending  to  be  in 
search    of   employment. 

If  an  individual  has  no  ambition  to  seek 
work,  the  state  will  promptly  find  something 
for  him,  and  if  it  does  not  suit  him,  or  if  he 
still  persists  in  idling  about,  he  is  placed  in 
the  workhouse,  where  strict  discipline  is  main- 
tained and  where  every  inmate  is  obliged  to 
work  to  the  full  capacity  of  his  strength.  As 
compensation  he  receives  board  and  lodging 
and  three  to  ten  cents  in  cash  per  day.  The 
length  of  his  stay  in  such  an  institution  de- 
pends upon  his  conduct,  and  during  his 
forced  employment  the  state  makes  even  a 
profit  on  his  labor,  as  most  of  the  institu- 
tions of  this  character  are  under  such  ef- 
ficient business  management  that  they  are 
sources  of  income  instead  of  expense  to  the 
respective  cantons. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  the  unem- 
ployed by  casualty  or  misfortune  and  those 
who  have  no  work  on  account  of  their  lazy 
habits  or  misconduct.  This  latter  class  are 
treated  as  criminals,  and  as  such  they  are 
assigned  to  a  penal  institution ;  the  deserving 
unemployed,  however,  are  treated  with  every 
consideration  and  work  is  found  for  them  in 
a  way  which  is  not  humiliating  to  them. 

A  system  of  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment prevails  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
whereby  persons  contributing  a  certain  sum 
per  month  are  guaranteed  employment  or  paid 
a    weekly    indemnity    for    the    period    during 


which  they  are  out  of  work.  Such  persons 
must,  however,  be  able  to  show  that  their  un- 
employment is  not  their  own  fault.  This 
plan  of  insurance  is,  however,  not  general, 
nor  is  it  very  popular,  as  it  involves  many 
details  which  make  it  difficult  for  the  bene- 
ficiaries to  secure  the  payment  of  the  benefits. 

Employees  of  Swiss  industrial  institutions 
are  required  to  insure  themselves  against 
sickness  or  accident,  and  this  measure  also 
obviates  to  a  great  extent  the  necessity  for 
public  charity  when  wage-earners  are  de- 
prived of  their  income  on  account  of  illness 
or  accident.  Under  the  compulsory-insurance 
act  the  expense  is  divided  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  insured.  This  plan  works  most 
satisfactorily,  as  the  workers  feel  more  se- 
cure in  their  employment. 

There  are  also  other  systems  by  which  em- 
ployers or  employees  can  protect  themselves 
against  the  expense  of  medical  treatment  and 
supplies  in  case  of  illness  or  accident.  The 
society  for  the  protection  of  domestic  servants 
assumes,  for  instance,  the  responsibility  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  those  enrolled  upon 
its  records. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  employment 
agencies  were  first  established  in  the  leading 
industrial  centres  of  Switzerland.  Municipal 
interest  was  soon  shown  in  these  institutions 
and  by  1900  several  of  the  larger  cities,  such 
as  Zurich,  Geneva,  Berne,  operated  municipal 
employment  bureaus.  In  March,  1910,  these 
official  institutions  were  united  into  a  national 
organization,  subsidized  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, called  the  Swiss  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment, with  head  offices  at  Zurich. 

The  undertaking  of  supplying  the  needy  un- 
employed with  work  has  thus  practically 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment.— Official  Information  Bureau  of  Swit- 
zerland. 


There  was  no  written  language  in  Japan  till 
Chinese  characters  were  introduced  into 
Japan  from  Korea  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Ojin,  in  285  A.  D.  The  inconvenience 
caused  by  Chinese  characters  led  afterwards 
to  the  invention  of  katakana  and  hiragana, 
the  Japanese  syllabary*,  which  contributed 
much  towards  improving  the  national  lan- 
guage.   ,  m  , 

Sardinians  retain  traces  of  the  many  races 
which  have  occupied  the  island  through  the 
centuries  —  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Ro- 
mans, Saracens,  Italians,  and  Spaniards. 
Many  dialects  are  spoken,  but  Italian  is  now- 
taught  in  the  schools. 


Conflagration -Proof  Insurance 

Total  Losses  Paid  to  Date  Over 

$177,000,000.00 

Paid  San  Francisco  Conflagration 

$6,000,000.00 
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SAN  FRANOSCQ 


Total  Assets  Over  $40,000,000 

Fire  Insurance,  Rents.  Profits, 

Use  and  Occupancy, 

Automobile,  Tourist  Floater, 

Mail  Package,  Sprinkler  Leakage 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  CITY,  TOWN  OR  VILLAGE 


TOYO  KISEN  KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY) 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND  UNITED 
STATES  MAIL  SERVICE 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  HONOLULU  to  JAPAN  (Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki) 
and  CHINA  (Shanghai,  Hongkong)  The  PHILIPPINES,  the  FAR  EAST 

and  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


NORTH  AMERICAN  LINE 

S.  S.  TENYO    MARU  S.  S.  SHINYO    MARU 

New  Triple  ScrewTurbine  Flyers.     Disp't  22,000  Tons.     Speed  21  Knots. 

S.  S.  KOREA    MARU  Twin  Screw  S.  S.  SIBERIA    MARU 

Disp't  18,000  Tons.     Speed  19  Knots. 

S.  S.  PERSIA   MARU  S.  S.  NIPPON    MARU 

Disp't  9,000  Tons.     Speed  15  Knots.  Twin  Screw  Steamer.     Disp't  ll,000_Tons.     Speed  17  Knots. 


Saloon  Accommodation'at  Reduced  Rates. 


Saloon  Accommodation  "at  Reduced  Rates. 


Stopovers  at  all  ports.     Service  and  cuisine  unexcelled.     Thoroughly  modern  and  up  to  date.     Equipped  with  Wireless  Telegraph.  Submarine  Signals. 

Laundry,  Ladies'  Lounge  and  all  other  modern  improvements  for  safety  and  comfort. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  LINE 

S.  S.  ANYO    MARU,  18,500  Tons.  S.  S.  KJYO    MARU,  17,200  Tons.  S.  S.  SEIYO    MARU,  14,000  Tons. 

The  only  Direct   Service  between  the  Orient    (Hongkong,   Moji,   Kobe,   Yokohama),   Hawaii    (Honolulu),    San   Francisco.   San   Pedro    (Los   Angeles), 
Mexico   (Salina  Cruz),  Panama    (Balboa),  and  South  America  (Callao,  Arica,  Iquique,  Valparaiso). 

HEAD  OFFICE:  Tokyo,  Japan.  GENERAL  OFFICE:  Yokohama,  Japan. 

For  Rates  of  Passage,  Sailing  Dates,  Etc.,  Apply  to 

WM.  H.  AVERY,  C.  LACY  GOODRICH, 

Assistant  General  Manager.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

Fourth  Floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Building,  62S  Market  Street  -  -  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 

GENERAL  OFFICES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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GUATEMALA,  THE  LAND    OF    OPPORTUNITY. 


Three  months  ago  that  most  progressive 
republic,  Guatemala,  celebrated  the  ninety- 
fit  th  anniversary  of  its  independence.  It  was 
a  wonderful  time  in  a  truly  wonderful  coun- 
try, for  no  nation  has  made  more  forward 
strides,  especially  of  late  years,  than  Guate- 
mala, "the  land  of  opportunity." 

While  the  war  in  Europe  has  had  depress- 
ing effects  on  most  of  the  world,  Guatemala 
has  continued  to  take  those  splendid  forward 
steps  that  in  1915  won  for  it,  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  the  only 
grand  prize  given   any  nation  for  its  exhibit. 

That  in  itself  was  cause  enough  for^  a  na- 
tional holiday,  but  it  was  not  Guatemala's  only 
cause.  The  Independence  Day  celebration  had 
as  one  of  its  prime  motifs  rejoicing  over  the 
republic's  accomplishments  during  the  eighteen 
years  that  its  ship  of  state  has  been  guided 
by  the  hand  of  President  Manuel  Estrada  Ca- 
brera, who  has  again  been  returned  to  his 
high  office  by  the  grateful  voters  of  his 
country. 

Historians  are  agreed  that  there  has  never 
been  in  the  history  of  Central  America  a 
figure  so  striking,  an  executive  so  powerful  as 
a  champion  for  progress  and  enlightenment,  as 
Sr.   Licenciado   don  Manuel   Estrada   Cabrera. 

It  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  President  Estrada 
Cabrera  that  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  has 
come  to  be  spoken  of  as  "the  country  of  the 
future."  Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  is  not 
a  country  of  the  future,  but  of  the  present, 
for  its  president  has  restored  its  credit  in 
the  money  markets ;  he  has  preserved  that  in- 
ternal peace  so  essential  to  progress,  and  then 
he  has  set  about  providing  the  impetus  for 
that  progress. 

To  realize  just  how  much  Don  Manuel  Es- 
trada Cabrera  has  accomplished  for  his  coun- 
try's good,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  contrast, 
and    to    do    this,    one   must    glance    at    Guate-  i 
mala's  early  history- 
After  the  death  of  General   Reyna  Barrios, 
Don   Manuel   Estrada   Cabrera,  who   had  been 
in    reality    the    strongest    factor    in    Barrios'  | 
government,  in  his  capacity  of  "primer  desig- 
nado  a  la  presidencia,"  or  vice-president,  suc- 
ceeded  automatically    to    the    office.      He    was 
elected   by   popular  vote   a   few   months   later, 
and  has  served  as  President  ever  since.     He 
has  been  reelected  to  serve  for  another  term 
of  six  years,  beginning  March,    1917. 

To  go  back  now  to  a  short  study  of  Presi- 
dent Estrada  Cabrera,  what  he  has  done  and 
what  he  expects  to  do,  it  is  interesting  first 
to  consider  what  sort  of  man  is  this  "cham- 
pion defender  of  justice,"  as  he  has  many 
times  been  called.  Let  us  quote  a  recent 
biographer,  whose  opinions  are  entirely  un- 
prejudiced one  way  or  the  other: 

"With  great  experience  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  President  Manuel  Estrada  j 
Cabrera  got  acquainted  with  all  the  condi-  I 
tions  and  proceeded  to  better  them,  issuing 
directly  and  as  soon  as  required  the  proper 
orders  necessary  to  accomplish  the  general 
good. 

"Well  learned  in  the  customs  and  usages 
of  his  people,  with  perfect  understanding  of 
their  aptitudes  and  desires,  and  under  the 
most  democratic  system,  he  took  proper  steps 
to  rule  them  with  just  and  sound  principles 
of  law. 

"As  a  true  and  enlightened  statesman,  he 
provided  for  the  needs  of  all  classes  in  so- 
ciety that  required  immediate  help,  and 
spared  no  effort  to  relieve  them  according  to 
the  means  at  hand. 

"Imbued  with  the  same  desires  and  aims 
as  his  people,  for  whom  he  thought  and  la- 
bored incessantly,  sacrificing  his  own  ease, 
personal  comfort,  and  health,  he  led  them  on- 
ward along  the  path  of  permanent  peace,  to- 
ward the  highest  ideals  of  order,  liberty,  and 
justice. 

"This,  in  epitome,  is  the  work  of  Manuel 
Estrada  Cabrera,  whereby  such  brilliant  re- 
sults have  been  achieved  for  Guatemala  to- 
day and  upon  which  firm  and  vast  foundation 
its  future  prosperity  and  progress  rest." 

As  exponent  of  the  ideals  of  the  Liberal 
party,  to  which  all  measures  for  the  im- 
provement and  benefit  of  the  country  are  due 
since  it  came  into  power.  President  Estrada 
Cabrera  is  of  an  exceedingly  modest  charac- 
ter, of  plain  habits,  and  his  entire  life  is  de- 
voted to  his  duties.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he 
goes  to  his  desk  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  is  in  his  offices  until  11  o'clock  at  night, 
with  an  hour  off  for  luncheon  and  another 
hour  off  for  dinner.  It  is  not  some  days  that 
he  does  this,  but  every  day,  for  he  devotes 
none  to  rest.  His  health  has  on  occasion 
been  affected  by  such  strenuous  work,  but  as 
soon  as  able  again  he  has  plunged  back  into 
the  mass  of  business.  His  regularity  is 
proverbial. 

There  is  perhaps  no  man  in  Centra! 
America  with  a  better  general  education,  or 
better  informed  on  the  important  questions 
of  the  day,  than  President  Manuel  Estrada 
Cabrera  of  Guatemala.  He  is  an  expert  diplo- 
matist, as  many  will  testify,  and  in  his  very 
appearance  is  reflected  eminence. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  his  excellency 
is  a  man  who  studies  continuously  the  needs 
of  his  country,  and  one  who  never  halts  in 
any  .ndertaking  until  he  has  seen  it  through, 
cost  what  it  may.  He  is  the  possessor  of 
great  moral  and  physical  bravery.  One  finds 
hixr  unalterably  firm  in  times  of  the  most 
co  .plicated  diplomatic  problems,  always  ob- 
sei  ~ing    calmness. 

A  native  of  the  city  of  Quezaltenango,  of 
the  Guatemalan  province  of  the  same  name, 
Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  was  born  November 
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21,  1857.  His  mental  power  was  developed 
at  an  unusually  early  age,  under  the  loving 
guidance  of  a  devoted  mother.  While  still 
very-  young,  alone  and  unaided  he  took  up  the 
study  of  law,  supporting  his  mother  and  him- 
self at  the  same  time.  He  won  his  diploma 
after  years  of  hard  work,  and  started  in  on 
the  practice  of  his  profession. 

He  had  built  up  a  flourishing  private  prac- 
tice when  the  appointment  of  Superior  Judge 
of  the  province  of  Retalhuleu  was  offered 
him,  and  he  accepted  to  his  own  personal 
monetary  loss.  After  a  short  time  he  was  ad- 
vanced, being  given  a  similar  office  in  his  na- 
tive city  of  Quezaltenango,  where  he  won  the 
affectionate  title  of  "champion  defender  of 
justice,"  which  he  has  retained  ever  since. 
Later  he  became  magistrate  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  then  mayor  of  the  city.  In 
recognition  of  his  continuously  valuable 
services  he  was  chosen,  by  unanimous  vote  at 
the  general  elections,  as  representative  of  his 
department,  one  of  the  richest  in  Guatemala, 
in  the  National  Legislative  Assembly. 

Estrada  Cabrera  immediately  leaped  into 
!  fame  as  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
|  against  tyrannical  power.  So  valuable  was  he 
to  the  government  of  President  Reyna  Bat 
i  rios,  that  the  latter  apointed  him  Minister  of 
I  the  Interior  and  Justice.  Here  again  Estrada 
I  Cabrera  covered  himself  with  glory  by  bring- 
]  ing  the  judicial  system  up  to  a  high  standard. 
1  He  held  this  office  six  years. 

President    Barrios    then    appointed    Estrada 
!  Cabrera    as   Envoy   Extraordinary   and   Minis- 
j  ter     Plenipotentiary     to     the    government     of 
I  Costa  Rica.      There   he  won   a  notable   diplo- 
matic   victory,    and    when    President    Barrios 
fell   under   the   bullet   of   the    assassin   it   was 
Estrada  Cabrera  to  whom  were  intrusted  the 
reins  of  government,  with  the  result  that  he 
soon    reestablished    normal    and   stable    condi- 
tions. 

And  now  for  a  few  of  the  many  things 
President  Estrada  Cabrera  has  accomplished 
for  his  country's  betterment. 

While  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Justice, 
he  made  the  first  compilation  of  Guatemala's 
civil  and  penal  laws  in  code  form,  thus  ob 
viating  the  many  legal  difficulties  that  there 
tofore  had  obtained.  His  agricultural  and 
mining  codes  are  one  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments during  this  period  of  his  career.     He 


also  has  brought  justice  to  children  born  out 
of  wedlock,  by  laws  which  discover  the  par- 
ents, and  he  has  worked  a  lasting  benefit  to 
the  laboring  class  by  laws  protecting  them. 

He  has  always  insisted,  ever  since  the  time 
that  his  insistence  began  to  bear  weight,  upon 
the  meting  out  in  the  courts  of  impartial 
justice  to  all.  He  saw  to  it  that  officials  of 
the  courts  were  not  only  honest,  but  compe- 
tent. 

Estrada  Cabrera  reorganized  and  standard- 
ized the  general  hospital,  and  introduced  simi- 
lar reforms  in  all  the  hospitals  of  the  re- 
public. Upon  a  suggestion  of  his  mother,  who 
lent  her  personal  aid  and  funds  to  the  project, 
President  Estrada  Cabrera  constructed  the 
Maternity  Asylum,  and  near  by  caused  to  be 
built  the  Estrada  Cabrera  Hospital  for  Con- 
valescents. Personally  he  prescribed  new 
rules  governing  children  in  orphan  asylums, 
by  which  their  care  and  food  were  bettered 
and  life  for  them  made  full  of  sunshine.  He 
has  established  numerous  charitable  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country,  where  they  were 
most  needed,  and  his  private  charitable  deeds, 
spread  over  the  entire  republic  as  well  as  the 
capital,   are  numberless. 

Under  his  direction  Guatemala's  jails  and 
prisons  have  been  reorganized.  Medieval 
punishments  have  been  abolished,  conditions 
have  been  bettered  and  the  prisoners  have 
been  given  a  chance  to  learn  trades,  that  they 
might  gain  an  honest  living  when  again  free. 

It  may  further  be  said  that  the  hospitals, 
orphan  asylums,  and  all  charitable  institutions 
are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  are  maintained  by  special  sums 
which  are  allotted  to  them  by  the  national 
government.  President  Estrada  Cabrera  pays 
particular  attention  to  the  welfare  of  those 
unfortunates. 

Developments  of  projects  for  bettering  liv- 
ing conditions  have  been  numerous.  He 
found  Guatemala  City  without  a  proper  water 
supply.  The  condition  was,  in  fact,  almost  a 
famine.  President  Estrada  Cabrera  purchased, 
on  behalf  of  the  city,  a  piece  of  property 
which  made  it  possible  to  utilize  the  so-called 
"Agua  de  las  Minas"  for  providing  all  the 
water  the  people  needed. 

President  Estrada  Cabrera,  realizing  that 
the  future  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  in- 
struction  imparted   to   the  present  generation. 


has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  energy  in  de- 
veloping Guatemala's  educational  facilities. 
Since  he  entered  upon  his  office  in  1898  no 
other  Central  American  country  has  done  as 
much   in  educating  its  people. 

Public  education,  above  everything  else,  ap- 
pears to  be  President  Estrada  Cabrera's  hobby, 
and  to  this  end  no  efforts  are  spared  and  large 
sums  of  money  are  employed.  School  build- 
ings are  continuously  being  erecLed  in  all 
towns  and  villages;  they  are  furnished  with 
all  modern  appliances,  and  the  greatest  care 
is  exercised  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results 
under  competent  teachers. 

Today  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  has  abou! 
2000  public  schools,  in  addition  to  its  uni- 
versities and  special  institutions  of  learning, 
and   education  is   free  and  compulsory. 

These  schools  are  divided  between  kinder 
gartens,  mixed  schools,  primary  schools  foi 
boys  and  for  girls,  additional  schools  of  a 
higher  rank  for  boys  and  for  girls,  training 
schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  night  schools 
for  workmen,  rural  schools,  and  schools  of 
arts  and  crafts. 

Guatemala  boasts  of  a  splendid  military 
academy,  which  President  Estrada  Cabrera 
founded,  and  also  of  an  up-to-date  aviation 
school,    which    has    given    remarkable    results. 

There  is  a  medical  college,  a  school  of 
pharmacy,  a  law  school,  a  school  of  dentistry, 
a  school  of  midwifery,  a  notary  school,  a 
college  of  handicraft  for  women,  a  national 
conservatory  of  music,  a  school  of  art,  and 
the  National  Central  Institute,  the  latter  of 
which  confers  degrees  recognized  by  all  the 
Central  American  republics.  Guatemala  also 
has  a  national  librarv  containing  upward  of 
20,000  volumes. 

There  has  recently  been  established  in 
Guatemala  a  branch  of  the  Babson  Institute, 
which  originates  with  the  Babson  statistical 
organization   of  Boston.   Massachusetts. 

Quite  as  important  as  internal  peace  is  the 
external  peace  that  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera 
has  maintained.  And  he  has  done  this  with- 
out humiliating  either  himself  or  his  country. 
Today  Guatemala  is  respected  by  all.  It  is 
the  only  country  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  that  has  not  had  trouble  with  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  friendship  of  Guatemala  for  the  United 
States  under  President  Estrada  Cabrebra  has 
been  marked. 

When  President  Estrada  Cabrera  came  into 
office  the  republic  faced  a  national  debt  of 
$13,700,000  in  American  gold,  or  $6.22  per 
capita,  and  the  interest  had  not  been  paid  in 
years.  President  Estrada  Cabrera  has  ar- 
ranged to  pay  interest  and  amortization 
punctually,  and  they  are  paid  even  before 
they  fall  due ;  he  has  reduced  the  debt  to  in- 
significant proportions  when  the  great  rich- 
ness of  the  country  is  taken  into  account. 

The  result  is  the  reestablishment  of  Guate- 
mala's credit  both  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  this  credit  has  not  been  lessened 
even  by  the  depressing  effects  of  the  present 
war  in  Europe. 

By  passing  a  measure  providing  for  the 
adjudication  of  farm  lands  to  persons  with- 
out means,  President  Estrada  Cabrera  has 
added  new  impetus  to  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  his  country.  And  he  has  made 
agriculture  a  science  by  establishing  nu- 
merous experimental  stations  throughout  the 
republic 

In  1897  there  were  298  miles  of  railways 
being  operated  in  Guatemala.  During  Presi- 
dent Estrada  Cabrera's  administration  this 
has  been  increased  41  per  cent  and  there  are 
now  more  than  500  miles  in  operation.  Es- 
trada Cabrera  finished  the  task  of  building 
the  Northern  Railroad  and  other  lines,  so 
that  Guatemala's  Atlantic  coast  is  connected 
with  the  Pacific,  and  one  may  travel  by  rail 
from  the  republic  through  Mexico  to  any 
railroad  point  in  North  America. 

Not  content  with  this  work,  the  president 
has  constructed  hundreds  of  miles  of  high- 
ways also  to  make  traffic  easier  between  cities 
and  villages. 

President  Estrada  Cabrera  is  also  planning 
further  railroad  communication  in  the  in- 
terior of  £he  country  and  plans  are  being  laid 
to  lessen  the  distance  between  the  Republic 
of  Guatemala  and  the  United  States.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  a  line  running  from  Guatemala 
to  the  border  of  Mexico,  within  one  day's 
journey  of  the  capital  of  Guatemala.  One  of 
the  most  important  railway  improvements  in 
many  years  in  Guatemala  will  be  realized  and 
made  effective  January  1,  1917,  when  the  In- 
ternational Railway  of  Central  America  will 
begin  freight  and  passenger  services  on  its 
newly-located  twelve-mile  line  leading  from 
Puerto  Barrios  to  Manoca,  where  connection 
will  be  made  with  the  company's  existing  line 
to  Guatemala  City-  The  operation  of  the 
newly-located  line  will  mean  the  utilization  of 
toe  big  tunnel  that  cuts  the  high  grade  at 
Corozo  Hill,  seven  miles  from  Puerto  Bar- 
rios, thus  reducing  the  gradient  from  nearly 
5  per  cent  to  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

The  International  Railways  of  Central 
America  was  incorporated  in  1912  and  repre- 
sents a  consolidation  of  the  Guatemala  Rail- 
way (195  miles),  the  Guatemala  Central  Rail- 
way (139  miles),  the  Occidental  Railway 
(fifty-one  miles),  and  the  Ocos  Railway 
(twenty-two  miles).  The  company's  main 
lines  at  present  extend  from  Puerto  Barrios 
to  Guatemala  City,  a  distance  of  194.5  miles, 
thence  to  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  a  distance  of  seventy-four  miles. 
The  company  is  capitalized  for  $40,000,000 
and  has  issued  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $10,850,- 
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000.  It  receives  subsidies  from  the  govern- 
ments of  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  ranging 
from  $5150  to  $11,780  per  mile.  The  Salva- 
■  dor  division  of  forty  miles  is  operated  sepa- 
rate^-. The  government  of  Guatemala  may 
purchase  the  lines  after  the  year  2002  at  a 
price  to  be  decided  by  arbitration. 

The  International  Railways  of  Central 
America  has  also  projected  a  line  to  run 
southeasterly  from  Santa  Maria  to  Santa  Ana 
in  Salvador.  It  is  stated  that  when  this  and 
other  lines  in  Central  America,  projected  or 
under  construction,  are  completed,  a  direct 
through  route  will  be  afforded  between  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico,  and  Panama  and  Colon,  extend- 
ing along  the  western  portion  of  Central 
America  through  the  five  republics  of  Guate- 
mala, Salvador.  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica. 

Other  means  of  communication,  including 
the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  postal  systems, 
have  had  widespread  development  under  the 
progressive  administration  of  President  Es- 
trada Cabrera.  When  Estrada  Cabrera  took 
the  reins  of  government  the  telegraph  system 
was  wholly  inadequate.  Setting  out  to 
remedy  the  defects,  he  extended  the  lines,  es- 
tablished dozens  of  new  offices  and  founded 
the  School  of  Telegraphy,  in  which  efficient 
operators  are  trained. 

In  1914  the  republic  had  4036  miles  of  tele- 
graph lines  and  236  offices.  To  the  tele- 
phone system  President  Estrada  Cabrera  has 
applied  the  same  policy  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment. There  were  in  1914  telephone 
lines  of  an  aggregate  length  of  522  miles  and 
100  offices,  and  the  number  of  instruments 
had  trebled. 

There  were,  in  1914,  382  postoffices  in 
Guatemala,  through  which  passed  14,426,443 
pieces  of  mail  matter.  The  system  is  sub- 
ject to  the  international  conventions  and 
regulations  that  were  accepted  and  ratified  by 
Guatemala  at  the  Universal  Postal  Union  in 
Switzerland. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  is  another  of  the 
things  noted  by  a  visitor  to  the  Republic  ol 
Guatemala.  President  Estrada  Cabrera  has 
never  tried  to  muzzle  the  newspapers  of  the 
nation  and  the  result  is  that  they  have 
doubled  in'  number  under   his   administration. 

For  his  many  accomplishments  as  a  man, 
as  an  economist,  and  as  a  statesman,  Presi- 
dent Estrada  Cabrera  has  been  highly  honored 
by  his  own  and  other  nations.  Three  years 
ago  the  French  Republic  gave  him  new  testi- 
mony of  its  esteem  by  promoting  him  from 
the  rank  of  Knight  Commander  to  that  of 
Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The 
president  has  also  held  for  a  long  time  the 
orders  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  of  Spain,  the 
Red  Eagle  of  Germany,  the  Bust  of  the  Lib- 
erator Bolivar  of  Venezuela,  the  Great  Cross 
of  the  Civil  Order  of  Alfonso  XII  of  Spain, 
and  the  Great  Cross  of  the  SS.  Lazarus  and 


Maurice  of  Italy.  Besides  these,  he  holds 
membership  in  numerous  learned  societies  in 
Europe  and  America. 

As  already  noted,  Guatemala  received  for 
its  exhibits  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  of  1915  the  only  grand  prize 
in  coffee  awarded  any  nation.  The  republic 
was  further  honored  on  Guatemala  Coffee 
Day  at  the  Exposition,  November  20,  1915. 

Guatemala  has  an  estimated  area  of  48,290 
square  miles,  or  a  size  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Its  population  is 
approximately  2,100,000  and  the  number  of 
births  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
deaths  each  year.  Guatemala  City,  the  capi- 
tal, has  a  population  of  more  than  100,000, 
of  which  five-sixths  are  of  European  origin. 
Administratively,  the  republic  is  divided  into 
twenty-three  departments. 

So  mild  is  the  climate  of  Guatemala  along 
the  coasts  and  in  the  central  tablelands  that 
the  republic  has  been  designated  as  "The 
Land  of  Eternal  Spring."  Its  soil  is  wonder- 
fully fertile,  and  in  both  agricultural  and 
natural  products  it  is  rich.  Its  principal 
products  from  the  soil  are  coffee,  corn,  kid- 
ney beans,  rice,  wheat,  sarsaparilla,  cocoa, 
sugar  cane,  potatoes,  barley,  linseed,  sesame- 
seed,  vanilla,  sweet  and  hot  pepper,  tobacco, 
cotton,  tallow  or  vegetable  wax,  fibrous  plants, 
palms,  and  rushes. 

Guatemala  coffee  was  pronounced  by  the 
judges  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  the 
"premier  coffee  of  the  world."  Grand  prizes 
were  also  awarded  Guatemala  cocoa  and  ba- 
nanas. The  total  production  of  coffee  in 
Guatemala  is  about  105,000,00u  pounds  an- 
nually, of  which  90,000,000  pounds  are  ex- 
ported. For  its  exquisite  fragrance,  Guate- 
malan coffee  is  unsurpassed.  In  Germany, 
and  in  many  other  places,  it  commands  the 
highest  prices.  The  conee  zone,  of  about 
260,000  acres,  contains  approximately  102,- 
000,000  trees.  The  crop  annually  brings  in 
proceeds  of  about  $10,500,000  ( United  States 
gold)   to  the  planters. 

In  1914  Guatemala  produced  4,726,459 
bunches  of  plantains  and  bananas,  23,051  tons 
of  corn,  5000  tons  of  cane  sugar  for  export, 
18,442,600  pounds  of  beans,  27,326  tons  of 
wheat,  22,753,200  pounds  of  rice,  and  30.- 
873,300  pounds  of  potatoes.  The  department 
of  Peten  is  rich  in  mahogany  and  dye  woods, 
for  which  a  ready  market  is  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  about  758,640 
acres  of  cattle  grounds  on  the  high  plateaus. 
Considerable  stock  is  raised,  there  being  in 
1914  in  the  republic  665,386  head  of  cattle, 
1 14,45 1  horses  and  mules,  402. 124  sheep, 
176,515  pigs,  and  58,847  goats.  The  principal 
minerals  are  silver,  gold,  copper,  iron,  and 
lead.     Marble  is  abundant. 

Guatemalan  imports  during  1913  amounted 
to  $10,062,327  and  the  exports  $14,449,926. 
Although  the  most  of  the  exports  are  to  Ger- 


i  many,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  are  from  the 
;  United  States,  Germany  coming  second  in  im- 
j  portance.  In  1913  the  United  States  pro- 
:  vided  more  than  half  of  the  imports  of  the 
|  republic,  and  with  the  constant  increase  of 
;  good-will  between  the  two  countries,  this  i6 
expected  to  grow  steadily  in  the  years  to 
j  come. 

The    government    of    Guatemala    is    demo- 

!  cratic    and    representative.      By    the   terras    of 

the     constitution,     the     legislative     power     is 

,  vested   in  a   National  Assembly,   consisting  of 

one     representative     for     every     20,000     in- 

:  habitants,    chosen    by    universal    suffrage    for 

terms  of  four  years,   and   a   Council  of  State 

I  of    thirteen    members,    partly    elected    by    the 

National    Assembly,    partly    appointed    by    the 

president.      The  chief  executive  is  chosen  bj 

direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Laws  passed  by  the  Congress  of  Guate- 
mala during  the  administration  of  President 
Estrada  Cabrera  have  been  the  most  beneficial 
which  the  history  of  the  country  can  point  to 
in  the  past.  Among  these  enactments  of  espe- 
cial  interest  to  Americans  are  those  which 
provide  for  the  rights  of  foreigners  residing 
within  the  republic.  They  are  such  laws  as 
provide  most  fully  for  rights  and  liberties  of 
all  foreigners,  guaranteeing  them  protection 
and  safety,  the  unchallengeable  right  to  carry 
on  their  business  or  pursuits  without  inter- 
ference, the  right  to  worship  as  it  may  please 
them,  and,  in  a  word,  affording  them  every 
liberty  which  they  would  find  in  any  country 
of  which  they  were  not  citizens. 

With  the  completion  of  the  gathering  of 
half  the  crop  of  coffee  for  the  1916-17  sea- 
son, an  estimate  of  the  total  yield  of  Guate- 
mala can  now  be  made  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty. The  total  production  will  be  about 
800,000  quintals  of  100  Spanish  pounds  each, 
clean  coffee.  (There  is  practically  no  differ- 
ence between  the  Spanish  pound  and  the  Eng- 
lish pound;  ninety-eight  Spanish  pounds  are 
equivalent  to  100  English  pounds.)  The 
value  of  the  crop  will  be  between  $10,000  000 
and  $12,000,000  gold.  The  quality  is  good  ana 
the  average  yield  has  been  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  quintals  per  hectare  (approxi- 
mately 800  or  830  avoirdupois  pounds  per 
acre). 

The  districts  best  suited  for  growing  coffee 
are  Antigua,  Barberena.  Costa  Chuva,  Aita 
Verapaz,  Costa  Cuca,  Costa  Grande,  Pochuta, 
and  Tumbador.  In  some  districts  in  Guate- 
mala coffee  is  grown  at  an  altitude  of  500C 
feet.  Coffee  grown  at  this  altitude  is  of  very 
fine  quality,  but  the  production  of  the  tree 
is    extremely   limited. 

During  the  last  two  years  special  efforts 
have  been  put  forth  to  create  a  demand  for 
Guatemala  coffee  in  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  received  from  various 
American  firms,  their  promotion  efforts  are 
producing    results.      In    1915    the    export    of 


coffee  to  the  United  States  from  Guatemala 
was  66  per  cent,  of  the  crop.  This  year  the 
United  States  will  take  between  75  and  80 
per  cent,  of  the  production,  the  remainder  go- 
ing to  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Prior  to 
the  war  the  market  for  Guatemala  coffee 
was  found  in  Europe,  Germany,  England,  and 
Sweden  taking  two-thirds  of  the  anual  pro- 
duction. 

A  word  must  be  said  for  the  ancient  ruins, 
which  offer  such  an  inviting  field  to  the  ar- 
chaeologist. 

Fifteen  miles  from  the  town  of  San  An- 
dreas, which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Peten,  and  to  the  north  of  Flores 
Island,  are  to  be  found  the  curious  ruins  of 
Habomo  and  Cautetul.  These  are  open  plains 
covered  with  well-cut  mounds,  but  with  very- 
few  signs   of  any  ruins  of  buildings. 

The  ruins  of  Nackun  to  the  north  of  the 
village  of  Plancha  de  Piedra,  and  at  about 
thirty  miles  distant,  have  been  visited  and 
all  of  its  buildings,  which  are  of  feudal  con- 
struction, reveal  the  magnificent  and  high 
grade  of  architecture  used  in  these  civilized 
towns  of  remote  antiquity  in  this  zone. 

The  ruins  of  Tikal,  which  are  more  than 
three  centuries  old,  with  its  inscription  on 
pieces  of  Chico-zapote  wood,  its  high  walls 
of  several  stories,  adorned  with  paintings  of 
brilliant  colors  preserved  to  this  date,  in  ad- 
dition to  arousing  great  interest,  show  the 
greatness  of  the  race  which  inhabited  it. 

The  ruins  of  Yaxla,  which  are  near  the 
Pujil  road  to  the  north  of  Tikal,  those  of 
Ixtul,  lxcura,  Chumbec,  Alemi,  Paxiben,  San 
Miguel,  Santa  Rita,  and  other  places,  are  cov- 
ered with  fallen  buildings,  large  foundations 
which  appear  to  have  been  walls  and  other 
vast  constructions.  They  offer  precious  data 
to  American  archaeology,  but  the  ruins  which 
furnish  the  most  data  towards  showing  the 
high  grade  of  artistic  culture  reached  by  these 
ancient  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  Usuma- 
cinta  River,  are  those  of  Piedras  Negras,  situ- 
ated on  an  elevated  plain  on  its  left  shore. 
Seen  from  a  distance  they  appear  to  be  a 
large  mound  of  black  rocks.  Its  pyramids  are 
crowned  with  sanctuaries  in  which  are  found 
graven  inscriptions  of  Maya  character,  dis- 
tinct hieroglyphics  of  great  interest,  carvings 
which  represent  victorious  groups  of  warriors, 
figures  apparently  of  priests,  warriors  kneci 
ing,  prisoners  bound  with  cords,  great  altars 
of  oval  or  circular  blocks  of  rock,  also  cov- 
ered with  hieroglyphics  and  carvings,  which 
awaken  historical  interest  and  curiosity  to- 
wards finding  the  origin  of  the  primitive  races 
of  America,  and  justifying  the  portentous 
civilization  which  the  earth  today  hide?  in 
this  rich  zone  covered  by  virgin 

Guatemala,  "The  Land  of  the 
rich,  prosperous,  and  contented, 
are  open  to  the  world. 
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EARLY  SPANISH  CALIFORNIA. 

New  Light  on  the  Part  Played  by  Jose  de  Galvez, 
in  Its  Budding  Life. 

Xoble  as  was  the  work  of  Father  Junipero 
Serra,  tradition  errs  in  giving  him  credit  for 
planning  the  settlement  of  California  by  the 
Spaniards,  declares  Herbert  Ingram  Priestley, 
assistant  curator  of  the  Bancroft  Library  of 
Pacific    Coast    History    of    the    University    of 


■  California,  in  a  volume  just  issued  by  the  uni- 
versity in  its  Publications  in  History  - 

The  glory   of   achieving  the   settlement   of 
California   Mr.    Priestley   ascribes   to   Jose   de 

,  Galvez,  visitor-general  of  New  Spain  from 
1765  to  1771.  He  was  a  Spanish  shepherd- 
boy  who  rose  to  become   minister  of  the   In- 

|  dies  and  a  marquis  in  "the  peerage  of  Castile. 

,      Jose  de  Galvez  was  directly  descended  from 

:  one  of  the  oldest  and  purest  of  Spanish  lines. 

I  His    family    arms    bore    a    quartering   won    in 
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battle  nine  centuries  before  Galvez  was  bom, 
and  his  seventh  grandfather  bore  a  notable 
part  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors  which 
resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Granada  the 
year  America  was  discovered.  But  when  his 
lather  died  the  young  Spaniard  was  forced 
to  spend  much  of  his  boyhood  earning  a  live- 
lihood as  a  shepherd-boy.  While  acolyte  in 
a  village  church  a  visiting  bishop  gave  him 
opportunity  to  study  at  Malaga  for  the  priest- 
hood, but  later  he  turned  to  law.  At  thirty 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Zamboanga,  in 
the  Philippines,  but  instead  remained  in  Spain 
as  a  lawyer.  Having  won  a  law-suit  brought 
against  the  state  by  a  foreign  business  house, 
King  Charles  III  asked  him  how  he  had  the 
temerity  to  defend  a  case  against  the  state, 
to  which  Galvez  answered,  "Seflor,  antes  que 
el  rey  esta  la  rey ' '  ( My  lord,  the  law  is 
greater  than  the  king).  He  rose  rapidly  in 
the  public  service,  and  in  1765  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
and  sent  as  visitor-general  to  New  Spain, 
which  meant  the  vast  region  from  Panama  to 
Santa  Fe  and  from  Louisiana  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

All  Mexico  and  Central  and  Southwest 
America  felt  the  effects  of  his  development 
of  the  affairs  of  public  finance,  but  the  one 
lasting  monument  of  his  career  in  America 
was  the  occupancy  of  California  by  Spain, 
writes   Mr.    Priestley. 

Alarming  reports  were  coming  in  that  the 
Russians,  already  in  possession  of  Alaska, 
were  trying  to  spread  their  possessions  south- 
ward down  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was  agreed 
that  Galvez  should  go  to  Lower  California 
and  arrange  for  founding  new  missions  and 
new  Indian  towns.  In  a  letter  of  May  20, 
1768,  Galvez  speaks  of  "the  supreme  impor- 
tance and  advisability-  of  taking  possession 
of  the  port  of  Monterey  and  establishing 
there  a  presidio." 

First  establishing  a  naval  base  at  San  Bias, 
on  the  Mexican  mainland,  Galvez  held  a  junta 
there  and  decided  on  a  voyage  to  San  Diego 
and  Monterey  by  two  new  brigantines,  _  the 
San  Carlos  and  the  San  Antonio,  the  largest 
and  strongest  vessels  on  the  coast,  and  the 
sending  of  a  land  expedition  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Monterey  and  build  a  presidio  there. 
The  difficulties  of  travel  in  his  day  are  shown 
by   the    fact    that    it   took   him    forty    days    to 


make  the  400-mile  sea  journey  from  San  Bias 
to  Lower  California,  and  his  companions 
three  months. 

Increase  in  the  royal  revenues  was  the  pri- 
mary errand  of  Galvez  in  California,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  a  Monterey  expedition 
would  add  a  rich  domain  which  would  in- 
crease not  only  the  vast  area,  but  the  riches 
and  the  revenues  of  Xew  Spain. 

There  were  mines  from  which  it  was  hoped 
to  obtain  funds  for  the  northern  expeditions. 
At  the  mines  at  Santa  Ana  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia machinery  was  installed  for  refining 
gold,  a  church  built,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  establish  a  school  for  teaching  young  In- 
dians useful  employments,  but  the  mines  were 
so  unsuccessful  that  eventually  they  were  or- 
dered sold,  or  if  they  could  not  be  sold,  then 
given  away. 

Galvez  found  that  the  military-  manage- 
ment by  Gaspar  de  Portola's  soldiers  had 
caused  the  Lower  California  missions  to 
suffer,  and  he  restored  the  management  of 
their  affairs  to  Father  Junipero  Serra.  When 
Galvez  proposed  the  establishment  of  mis- 
sions in  Upper  California,  the  College  of 
San  Fernando,  which  had  charge  of  the  Cali- 
fornia missions,  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
plan  of  establishing  so  many  new  missions 
and  at  such  remote  distances,  but  Father 
Serra  himself  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  plan  which  Galvez  proposed,  continues 
the  writer. 

What  life  was  like  in  the  pioneer  settle- 
ments of  Lower  California  is  illuminated  by 
the  first  set  of  laws  for  the  new  province. 
The  Indians  at  the""mission  of  Loreto,  for  in- 
stance, were  to  construct  forty  or  fifty  houses, 
each  about  thirty-five  feet  by  ten  feet  in  size, 
divided  into  rooms,  and  with  corrals  for  ani- 
mals and  poultry.  Trees  were  to  be  planted 
at  specified  intervals  in  front  of  each  house. 
The  Indian  town  was  to  be  separated  from 
the  Spanish  town,  and  each  was  to  have  its 
own  plaza.  While  building  the  town  the  In- 
dians were  to  have  rations,  but  no  wages. 
Every  Indian  who  was  head  of  a  family  was 
to  be  given  a  piece  of  agricultural  land  and 
to  share  in  the  use  of  the  communal  lands  of 
the  pueblo.  Each  Spaniard  was  to  have  twice 
as  much  land  as  each  Indian,  or  more  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts,  but  no  one  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  plant  olive  trees  or  grape  vines,  be- 
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cause  Spain's  monopoly  of  oil  and  wine  must 
be  preserved.  Orphan  boys  were  to  be 
brought  to  Loreto  to  learn  pearl-fishing  and 
navigation.  Mares,  horses,  burros,  and  oxen 
were  provided  for  the  community.  Wages 
were  small — for  mine  laborers,  herdsmen, 
teamsters,  and  day  laborers,  eight  pesos  a 
month  in  money  and  weekly  rations  of  corn 
and  wheat.  A  peso  would  buy  them  what 
say  five  dollars  would  buy  now.  Under-shep- 
herds  were  to  have  four  pesos  a  month,  and 
native  Indians,  if  not  lazy,  six  pesos  and  their 
rations,  or  only  three  pesos  if  under  eighteen. 
Foremen  for  mines,  farms,  and  herds  were  to 
have  not  less  than  ten  pesos.  No  vagabonds 
were  to  be  allowed.  Any  idle  person  was  to 
be  sent  to  jail  for  a  month  and  those  who 
harbored  people  in  idleness  to  be  fined  twenty 
pesos.  No  servant  might  leave  a  master  to 
whom  he  was  indebted,  but  employers  wen. 
forbidden  to  advance  more  than  two  months' 
wages  to  servants  or  to  impede  those  who 
were  out  of  debt  from  seeking  new  employ- 
ment. Every  settler  must  be  provided  with 
a  team  of  oxen,  a  plow,  and  other  tools,  five 
sheep,  two  mares,  five  hens,  and  a  cock,  and 
additional  lands  were  to  be  given  to  settlers 
who  would  build  water-wheels.  The  settler 
must  add  two  brood  sows  to  his  live  stock 
every  year,  as  they  were  particularly  valued 
for  their  services  in  destroying  reptiles  and 
locusts. 

The  crown  revenues  of  California  Galvez 
provided  should  come  from  the  sale  of  dispen- 
sations^— until  his  time  unknown  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  tribute  from  the  natives,  new  settlers, 
and  transients ;  income  from  the  pearl  fish- 
eries, and  income  from  the  monopolies  of 
gunpowder,  stamped  paper,  mercury,  tobacco, 
and  playing  cards.  Cigarettes  were  to  be  sold 
at  one  real  (an  eighth  of  a  peso,  or  a  "bit") 
per  box,  and  playing  cards  at  twelve  reals 
per  pack. 

But  prosperity  was  slow  in  coming.  In  a, 
single  year  fevers  and  measles  laid  low  a 
thousand  Indians.  There  was  revolt  among 
some  of  the  Indian  neophytes,  who  chafed 
under  the  restrictions  of  mission  life  after 
being  transplanted  from  their  native  wilds  of 
the  north. 

The  attempt  to  colonize  the  Californias  was 
full  of  heroic  difficulties.  During  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Cortes 
a  score  or  more  of  attempts  to  colonize 
Lower  California  had  resulted  in  nothing, 
largely  because  they  had  depended  primarily 
on  the  hope  of  quick  riches  from  mines  and 
pearls.  But,  says  this  author,  Galvez  brought 
about  civil  colonization  and  the  establishment 


of  permanent  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
communities.  His  hopes  for  large  productive 
revenues  from  Lower  California  were  disap- 
pointed, but  his  work  resulted  in  the  perma- 
nent occupation  of  Upper  California,  vastly 
more  favorable  for  settlement  than  the  desert 
and  mountain   land   of   Lower   California. 


Long  famous  for  its  ceramics,  Sevres  is 
now  performing  yoeman  service  for  the 
Allies,  for  at  Sevres  are  made  the  crucibles, 
the  condensers,  the  retorts,  and  other  para- 
phernalia used  in  the  distillation  of  the  vari- 
ous powerful  acids  which  constitute  modern 
high  explosives.  Before  the  war  the  Central 
Empires  had  a  corner  on  this  market.  Much 
of  the  pottery  and  glassware  used  in  labora- 
tories and  chemical  factories  was  made  in 
Bohemia  and  nearly  all  of  it  was  marketed 
by  Germany.  Since  the  war  the  Allies  have 
had  to  supply  their  own  needs.  So  it  was 
to  the  Sevres  plant  that  the  French  govern- 
ment turned.  It  was  long  and  slow  work  for 
the  French  ceramic  specialists.  They  had 
never  given  attention  to  that  branch  of  their 
art.  Innumerable  mixtures  of  various  kinds 
of  clay  were  tried  to  get  an  alloy  that  would 
hold  the  powerful  acids,  which  would  eat 
through  vessels  of  common  clay.  Finally  a 
mixture  was  discovered  which  if  not  the 
counterpart  of  the  Bohemian  is  at  least  as 
good,  and  it  has  been  in  use  for  many  months 
in  France.  Now  the  Sevres  plant  is  shipping 
goods  to  England  and  to  Russia,  so  that  those 
countries  are  no  longer  forced  to  obtain  their 
supplies  by  devious  means  at  extortionate 
prices  from  Holland  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  The  huge  condensers  used  in  the 
distillation  of  picric  acid  were  the  hardest  for 
the  Sevres  savants  to  produce.  They  are  so 
large  that  tiny  cracks  are  likely  to  form  in 
them  while  they  are  being  "roasted"  in  the 
huge  electric  furnaces  which  formerly 
turned  out  vases  and  expensive  dishes. 
Women  as  well  as  men  are  working  in  the 
Sevres  plants — in  fact,  women  predominate. 
In  the  large  showrooms — they  are  more  like 
a  huge  art  museum — at  Sevres  may  be  seen 
thousands  of  pieces  of  the  handiwork  of  the 
artisans  there.  Also  in  one  room  may  be  seen 
the  choice  bits  of  antique  pottery  work  seized 
by  the  Germans  in  the  war  of  1870  when  they 
surrounded  Paris.  The  articles  were  sent 
back  to  Germany  and  placed  on  exhibition  by 
a  Hamburg  museum,  from  which  they  were 
bought  back  by  the  French  after  the  war. 
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Why  San  Francisco  Retail  Lumber  Dealers 
ARE  NOW  OPERATING  ON  OPEN-SHOP  BASIS 


In  the  morning  mail  May  31st,  1916,  all  retail  lumbermen  in  San 
Francisco  received  a  printed  sheet  of  demands  unsigned  and  purporting  to 
come  from  the  International  Riggers'  and  Stevedores'  Union.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  sheet  of  demands  was  blank  line  for  signature,  also  note 
that  demands  were  to  take  effect  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  June  1, 
1916.  Briefly  the  demands  called  for  an  increase  of  wages  for  steve- 
dores, tally  clerks,  hoop  horse  drivers,  and  general  yard  labor  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  an  increase  in  wages  of  15  to  2G%  above  -the  scale  in 
force.  In  addition  to  this  the  demands  called  for  a  complete  unionizing 
of  all  lumber  yards  in  San  Francisco.  The  demands  went  further,  in  that 
they  called  for  the  unionizing  of  any  mills  in  the  north  employing  steve- 
dores which  had  direct  corporate  interest  in  lumber  yards  here.  In  other 
words,  if  a  lumber  yard  in  San  Francisco  was  a  branch  of  a  northern  mill, 
or  operated  any  vessel  carrying  lumber,  these  interests  must  all  of  them 
sign  up  with  the  union  in  order  that  any  one  of  them  be  termed  "FAIR." 

On  the  morning  of  June  1st  all  of  the  lumber  yards  were  without  help. 
Xot  only  were  the  union  men  called  out.  but  also  the  helpers,  who  up  to 
this  time  were  not  affiliated  with  any  union.  A  few  steady  men  remained, 
but  these  were  intimidated  and  quit  in  a  few  days.  One  yard  only  signed 
up  with  the  unions  according  to  public  advertisement. 

The  lumber  yards  in  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  data  here  given 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  Water-Front  Yards — those  situated 
adjacent  to  the  state  or  private  wharves;  (2)  Outside  Yards — those  not  on 
the  front  and  scattered  throughout  the  city. 

(1)  Water-Front  Yards — Practically  closed  shop — about  10  per  cent,  non-union 
help.  Lumber  taken  from  vessels  and  piled  by  union  stevedores.  Outgoing  ship- 
ments loaded  by  union  stevedores,  and  tallied  by  union  tally  clerks.  Local  deliveries 
loaded  on  wagon  by  union  teamsters,  tallied  by  union  clerks.  Small  percentage  of 
unaffiliated  helpers  assisted  this  loading  of  wagons.  Wages:  Stevedores,  50  cents 
per  hour ;  clerks,  S4.00  per  day,  9  hours ;  helpers,  S3. 00  per  day,  9  hours ;  hoop  horse 
drivers.  $4.00  per  day,  9  hours :  two-horse  drivers,  $3.50  per  day.  9  hours ;  four- 
horse  drivers,  $4.00  per  day,  9  hours. 

(2)  Outside  Yards — All  used  union  stevedores  to  take  lumber  from  ship  and 
pile  on  dock  at  rate  above  named.  Lumber  then  loaded  on  wagons  by  union  team- 
sters and  "lumpers"  and  hauled  to  the  several  yards.  In  downtown  yards  union 
stevedores  then  piled  on  piles  at  50  cents  per  hour.  In  yards  in  the  Mission  and 
in  the  outlying  districts  the  union  rule  was  less  strictly  observed  and  the  average 
wage  for  lumber  pliers  was  about  $3.00  per  day,  though  all  used  some  union  clerks 
and  union  teamsters.  These  outlying  yards  were  continually  bothered  by  the 
walking  delegate  from  the  union  to  the  end  that  they  unionize  their  places  of 
business,  but  were  not  actually  molested  for  the  reason  that  the  extra  cost  of 
getting  material  into  stock  was  an  extenuating  circumstance. 

Since  the  calling  of  the  strike  had  taken  all  labor  out  of  all  the  San 
Francisco  lumber  yards,  a  call  for  a  general  meeting  resulted  in  a  firm 
determination  to  take  united  action  for  mutual  interest  and  protection. 
At  this  first  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Retail  Lumber  Dealers,  held 
June  1st,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  close  down  our  places  of  business 
indefinitely  for  three  reasons : 

(1)  No  labor  was  available  to  carry  on  business. 

(2)  The  signing  of  any  closed  shop  agreements  with  the  union  could 
never  be  tolerated. 

(.3)  Business  conditions  in  San  Francisco  would  admit  of  no  possibility 
to  raise  wages  in  effect  before  June  1st. 

When  the  strike  was  called  some  firms  had  vessels  at  the  wharves. 
Many  vessels  were  sent  to  other  ports  or  to  Long  Wharf.  Some  of  the 
more  courageous  members  received  the  cargoes  themselves  and  proprietors 
and  office  men  worked  side  by  side.  Some  of  the  dealers  had  cars  of  lumber 
coming  in  on  both  public  and  private  sidings.  Most  of  these  cars  were 
picketed  by  the  unions,  and  office  men  were  warned  to  get  off  the  cars  or 
get  beaten  up.  Armed  guards  and  policemen  were  necessary  to  get  lumber 
removed  in  order  to  save  car  demurrage.  In  several  instances  United 
States  Government  orders  were  unloaded  under  protection  of  United  States 
soldiers. 

On  the  last  day  of  June,  by  reason  of  many  reports  we  had  received 
through  secret  information,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  lumbermen 
notified  the  members  that  we  believed  that  incendiaries  would  be  active 
during  the  four  days'  holiday  and  that  extra  precautions  should  be  taken 
as  to  fires.  On  Saturday,  July  1st,  an  incendiary  fire  was  started  in  the 
yard  of  one  large  lumber  company.  A  machine  full  of  men  was  seen 
leaving  this  place  close  to  the  scene  of  the  fire  bv  the  watchman  in  charge 
On  Sunday  night,  July  2d,  on  Sixteenth  Street  wharf,  adjacent  to  this  com- 
pany, another  fire  was  started  by  incendiaries.  This  was  put  out  before 
any  damage  could  be  done.  Kerosene  rags  were  found  partiallv  burned 
near  oil  tanks. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Lumbermen  could  not 
recommend  to  the  general  body  of  our  organization  that  business  be  resumed 
under  these  conditions  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Continued  violence  about  the  city  had  made  it  unsafe  to  conduct 
business. 

(2)  Police  protection  at  that  time  was  inadequate  to  take  care  of 
our  needs  and  was  so  indicated  by  the  chief  of  police. 

(3)  Public  sentiment  and  the  attitude  of  the  police  judges  did  not  yet 
warrant  us  in  creating  our  own  protection,  which  was  absolutely  necessary 
if  we  resumed  operations. 

_  The  San  Francisco  Retail  Lumbermen  have  gone  through  seven  years 
of  business  depression,  through  conditions  which  do  not  admit  a  profit  of 
interest  on  their  investment.  In  this  time  thev  have  not  been  united  on 
prices  or  even  trade  rules.  But  it  is  significant  to  note  that  on  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  our  meeting  on  June  1st  we  are  absolutely  and  firmlv 
united.  Next  to  Xew  York  City,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  San  Francisco  is 
second  in  the  value  of  the  building  permits  filed.  During  this  period  the 
building  industry  was  at  a  standstill  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  was  so  for  the 
reason  that  we  as  lumbermen  could  not  safelv  move  our  product  We  had 
jurt  two  alternatives  at  that  time:  (1)  To  keep  closed  indefinitelv,  as  we 
dK  without  defection  since  June  1st,  or  (2)  open  up  our  places  of  business 
w  .ha  protection  that  is  safe  and  sure,  and  which  will  at  once  be  as  strong 
re     the  small  lumber  yard  as  it  is  for  the  large  one. 


THE  HOPI  SNAKE-DANCE. 


Weird  Ceremony  Performed  bv  the  Desert  Indians 
of  the  Southwest. 


Comparatively    few    people    have    witnessed 
!  the    famed   snake-dance    of   the    Hopi    Indians 
I  in   eastern   Arizona,    which   concludes   a   cere- 
i  monv  of  nine  days.     On  the  second  day,  from 
!  the    Snake    kiva   may   be   seen   to    emerge,    at 
|  about     10    in    the    morning,     three    or    more 
'  priests,  naked  except  for  the  loin  cloth,  each 
bearing   on    his   back    a   bundle    of    food,    and 
holding  in  one  hand  a  snake  whip  similar  to 
the   natsi,   and   a   bag  of   meal;   in   the   other 
I  hand  he  bears  a  rude  digging  stick.     This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  ceremonial  hunt,  which, 
on  this  day,  is  to  the  north.     Few  white  men 
have  followed  these  processions  to  the  fields, 
owing  to  the  Snake  priests*  objections  to  spec- 
tators.    Should  we  be  so   fortunate,   however, 
as  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  priests  to  follow 
the    line,    we    shall   see   them   pass    rapidly   in 


is  another  priest,  costumed  as  the  War  God. 
In  front  of  the  chief  priest  is  placed  the  bowl 
of  holy  water.  Two  or  three  of  the  priests 
proceed  to  the  corner  of  the  kiva,  where  the 
snake  jars  are  kept,  which  they  pick  up  one 
by  one,  and  gather  the  snakes  up  and  thrust 
them  into  canvas  sacks  which  they  carry  to 
the  Snake  priests.  The  most  solemn  moment 
of  the  entire  performance  has  arrived.  Be- 
ginning a  low  chanting  song,  the  priest  reaches 
his  hand  into  one  of  the  bags  and  draws  forth 
as  many  snakes  as  he  possibly  can.  The  song 
grows  louder ;  the  shaking  of  the  snake  whips 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests  is  increased  in 
violence  as  the  chief  plunges  the  wriggling 
mass  of  reptiles  into  the  basin.  Drawing  them 
out,  he  hurls  them  violently  upon  the  sand 
field,  where  they  begin  to  crawl  to  and  fro, 
their  course  being  directed  by  the  priests  sur- 
rounding the  field  with  their  snake  whips. 
The  performance  continues  until  the  last  of 
the  snakes  has  been  wrashed.  The  war  priest 
then  takes  up  the  bowl,  leaves  the  kiva,  makes 
a   circuit   of  the  village,   visiting  each   of   the 


single  file  down  into  the  little  gap  which  sepa- 
rates Mishongnovi  and  Shipaulovi.  then  up  four  trails  leading  from  the  village,  beginning 
the  trail  toward  the  summit  of  the  mesa  to  J  0f  COurse  with  the  north,  and  pours  in  each 
the  north,  halting  on  the  way  at  a  shrine, 
.where,  after  prayers,  nahvakzL-osis  are  de- 
posited, when  they  continue  until  well  upon 
the  summit  of  the  mesa. 

The  hunt  now  begins  in  earnest.  The  men 
scatter,  looking  for  snake  tracks  in  the  soft 
sand,  and  beating  the  sagebrush  here  and 
there  to  arouse  some  sleeping  reptile.  Finally 
one  has  espied  a  rattlesnake  coiled  up  at  rest 
under  a  sagebrush.  He  halts,  casts  a  pinch  of 
sacred  meal  from  the  little  bag  which  he  car- 


place   a   portion    of   the   water,   whereupon   he 
returns  to  the  kiva. 

The  older  priests  now  continue  the  prepara- 
tion and  repairing  of  their  costumes,  one 
finishing  a  pair  of  moccasins,  another  painting 
his  kilt,  and  so  on.  In  the  meantime  the 
snakes  are  left  on  this  sand  field  and  are 
herded  by  barefoot,  naked  boys  from  seven  10 
twelve  years  of  age,  who,  sitting  on  the  stones 
or  upon  the  sand,  play  with  the  snakes,  per- 
mitting them  to  crawl  under,  around,  and  over 


ries  upon  the  reptile,   and  addresses  a  short     them_  hand]ing  them  with  as  ]jttle  apprehen- 


prayer  to  it  (writes  George  A.  Dorsey,  Ph. 
D.).  He  stoops  over  it,  slowly  waves  his 
whip  back  and  forth  in  the  reptile's  face. 
whereupon  it  begins  uncoiling,  when  he 
swoops  down  upon  it  like  a  hawk  and  deposits 
the  snake  in   a   small  buckskin  bag.     Perhaps 


sion  of  danger  as  boys  playing  with  shells 
and  sand  on  the  seashore.  Actually,  as  one 
sits  by  and  watches  this  performance,  fasci- 
nated and  spellbound,  the  minutes  lengthening 
into  hours,  he  soon  loses  all  realization  of  any 
sense    of    fear.      He    forgets    that    these    little 


another  one  has  followed  the  track  of  a  snake     nake(j   DOys   are   actUally   playing  with   twenty 


into 
rapidly 


hole,  whereupon  he  begins  digging 
downward,  thrusting  into  the  hole  his 
naked  arm  to  discover  the  direction  of  the 
hole.  After  digging  perhaps  two  or  three 
feet  beneath  the  surface  the  end  is  reached, 
and  the  performance  already  described  is  re- 
peated. 

Thus  the  hunt  continues,  the  men  restlessly. 
rapidly,  and  silently  passing  to  and  fro.  -At 
noon  they  come  together  at  some  appointed 
spring,  where,  after  their  usual  deposit  of 
naku-aku-osis,  they  partake  of  food,  but  not 
until  toward  sundown  do  they  wend  their  way 
back  to  the  kiva.  Once  inside  the  sacred 
chamber,  the  bags  containing  the  snakes  are 
deposited  side  by  side  to  the  east  of  the  old 
bearskin  which  contains  ceremonial  parapher- 
nalia— snake  whips  and  snake  bags,  to  be 
used  by  the  increasing  number  of  priests  who 
will  take  their  places  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers  on  the  succeeding  mornings.  The 
priests  then  repair  to  their  houses,  return  with 
food,  and  remain  in  the  kiva,  where  they 
sleep  during  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  naku-ak- 
wosis  are  again  made  and  consecrated  in  the 
Antelope  kiva.  and  are  carried  to  the  Snake 
kiva  by  the  Snake  priest,  who  now  makes  in 
turn  a  nak-wa k-jjosis  for  each  of  the  members 
present  for  the  hunt  of  this  day.  which  is  to 
the  west.  Again  the  line  files  out  of  the 
kiva  and  on  into  the  undulating  plain  lying 
between  Mishongnovi  and  Shumopovi.  By  the 
time  of  their  return  that  night  one  or  more 
jars  have  been  hrought  into  the  kiva,  along 
with  a  blanket  containing  sand.  The  priests 
having  entered  the  kiva  and  deposited  their 
bags  as  before,  stoppers  of  corn  cobs  are  now 
fitted  to  the  apertures  in  the  bottom  of  the 
jars,  which  are  then  inverted.  A  priest  now 
unties  the  snake  bags  one  at  a  time,  shaking 
the  bag  gently  as  he  does  so,  until  the  snake 
crawls  forth,  when  it  is  instantly  seized  upon 
by  one  of  the  younger  members,  who  thrusts 
it  head  downward  into  the  jar,  and  the  stopper 
is  replaced.  This  operation  is  continued  un- 
til all  of  the  snakes  have  been  transferred. 

Finally  comes  the  ninth  day.  On  thi  s 
morning  occurs  the  singing  of  the  traditional 
songs,  the  performance  of  the  warriors,  and 
the  race  from  the  plain  below,  which,  on  this 
day,  is  termed  the  Snake  race.  Throughout 
the  day  the  Antelope  men  are,  as  usual,  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  bahos.  Toward 
noon  there  seems  to  hover  over  the  entire  vil- 
lage a  solemn  and  mysterious  awe,  which  even 
extends  to  the  white  spectators,  whose  num- 
ber has  greatly  increased.  Fortunate  indeed 
is  he  who  now  has  the  privilege  of  entering 
the  Snake  kiva ;  for  the  time  has  come  for  the 
performance  of  the  rite  which  is  most  zeal- 
ously guarded  by  the  Snake  priests. 

A  large  bowl  is  brought  into  the  Snake  kiva 
and  in  it  holy  water  is  prepared.  Sand  is 
brought  and  spread  over  an  area  of  the  floor, 
perhaps  ten  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide.     This 


or  thirty  rattlesnakes,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
snakes,  with  no  more  feeling  of  fear  than 
they  would  play  with  melon  vines  in  the  field. 
As  the  sun  begins  to  sink  behind  the  San 
Francisco  Peaks  the  priests  of  both  kivas — 
Antelope  and  Snake — have  concluded  their 
preparation  for  the  final  performance.  The 
costuming  and  painting  occupied  perhaps  an 
hour.  The  men  of  both  fraternities  took  im- 
mense pride  in  their  make-up,  assisting  each 
other,  and  generously  sharing  a  small  piece  of 
looking-glass  which  was  in  constant  demand. 
The  sight  behind  the  scenes  is  amusing  at 
times,  and  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  the  hu- 
manness  of  the  Hopi.  The  snakes  are  gath- 
ered into  bags  and  are  carried  to  the  plaza  by 
one  of  the  snake  men,  who  secretes  himself 
with  them  inside  the  kisi. 

The  hour  for  the  dance  has  arrived,  the 
village  is  thronged  with  people.  Every  avail- 
able foot  of  space  is  occupied,  not  only  around 
the  walls  of  the  plaza,  but  to  the  summit  of 
the  terraces  surrounding  the  plaza.  What  a 
motley  crowd  it  is  !  This  crowd  of  spectators 
gathered  from  far  and  wide  to  behold  this,  the 
most  weird,  unique,  and  most  amazing  spec- 
tacle to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Here  are  Xavajos  with  their  gay  blankets, 
their  many  necklaces  of  beads  of  shell  and 
silver.  Zufii  and  dwellers  of  the  pueblos  be- 
yond, cowboys,  railroad  men  from  along  the 
line  of  the  Santa  Fe,  tourists  from  California, 
Denver,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  the  East, 
scientists  from  the  different  centres  of  learn- 
ing, governors  of  states,  presidents  of  rail- 
roads, bankers,  and  last,  but  not  least,  many 
ladies. 

The  procession  of  the  two  lines  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  preceding  day,  the  variations 
in  costume  being  too  great  to  be  considered 
here.  The  Antelope  men,  however,  are  attired 
as  on  the  day  before,  with  certain  significant 
variations,  of  course,  while  the  Snake  men 
have  their  snake  kilts  and  their  bandoleers, 
each  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  contain  a 
portion  of  the  human  anatomy  of  some  enemy 
slain  in  war.  Each  priest  wears  on  his  head 
a  brilliantly  colored  head-dress  of  plumage, 
and  has  about  his  knee  a  tortise-shell  rattle. 
Each,  also,  has  an  endless  profusion  of  tur- 
quoise and  silver  beads  about  his  neck,  each 
trying  to  outdo  his  neighbor  in  the  display  of 
his  wealth.  Each  Antelope  priest  carries  his 
peculiar  rattle,  while  certain  members  of  his 
fraternity-  carry  the  two  tiponis.  The  asperger 
bears  his  bowl  of  holy'water  with  the  aspergiL 
The  Snake  priests  are  provided  with  their 
whips,  a  bag  of  sacred  meal,  and  the  long, 
single  black  baho,  made  for  them  by  the  Ante- 
lope  priests. 

Again  the  two  lines  enter  the  plaza.  The 
singing  begins,  one  song  being  followed  by 
another,  until,  as  on  the  day  before,  the 
time  comes  for  the  approach  to  the  kisi. 
Xow,  however,  one  of  the  Snake  priests,  the 
carrier,   approaches,   receives  from   the   kisi   a 


area  is  surrounded  by  large  flat  stones  used     snake,  which  he  places  in  his  mouth,  while 


by  the  priests  during  ordinary  occasions  as 
loom  supports.  Facing  the  wall  and  surround- 
ing this  narrow  field  of  sand,  the  priests  take 
their  places,  sitting  on  the  stones. 

In  the  centre  and  standing  behind  the  line 


another  snake  man,  the  hugger,  follows  imme- 
diately behind  him  and  places  his  arm  over 
his  shoulder,  his  office  being  to  guard  the 
man's  face  from  the  snake's  head  with  his 
snake  whip ;   then   comes   a  third   priest,   the 
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gatherer.  These  are  followed  by  other  trios, 
the  first  receiving  a  snake,  until  all  the  Snake 
priests  have  passed  the  kisi. 

Occasionally  a  snake  wriggles  from  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  men  and  is  at  once  picked 
up  by  the  gatherer.  While  the  Antelope 
priests  are  continuing  the  singing,  the  line  of 
Snake  men  moves  round  and  round  in  a  long 
circuit,  each  carrier  receiving  a  new  snake 
each  time  he  passes  the  hist,  the  huggers 
guarding  the  faces  of  the  carriers  and  the 
gatherers  receiving  fresh  acquisitions  to  their 
hands,  until  the  supply  of  snakes  in  the  kisi 
has  been  exhausted.  One  of  the  priests  then 
steps  forward  and  upon  the  ground  draws  u 
circle  with  sacred  corn  meal  about  five  feet  in 
diameter.  Into  this  the  gatherers  drop  their 
snakes  in  one  wrigling,  writhing  mass.  The 
entire  line  of  Snake  men  then  passes  by  this 
heap  at  a  rapid  gait.  Each  man  as  he  passes 
plunges  both  hands  into  the  mass  and  catches 
up  as  many  snakes  as  he  can  possibly  grasp  in 
his  two  hands  and  starts  off  over  the  side  of 
the  mesa,  the  first  man  going  to  the  north, 
the  second  to  the  west,  and  so  on,  continuing 
the  ceremonial  circuit  until  the  last  snake  has 
been  gathered  from  the  pile,  when  they  are 
deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  below,  along 
with  the  black  bahos,  and  the  Snake  Dance  is 
practically  over.  To  be  sure,  there  are  puri- 
fication rites  in  the  kiva  on  the  night  of  this 
day,  preceded  by  the  drinking  of  the  emetic 
by  all  of  the  Snake  men  and  by  violent  vomit- 
ing over  the  sides  of  the  mesa,  with  a  final 
feast  in  the  kiva  on  that  night.  There  are 
also  four  days  following  of  jollification,  when 
ceremonial  games  and  pastimes  are  indulged 
in  by  all  the  members  of  the  village,  the 
young  people  especially  devoting  themselves 
to  merry-making. 

For  the  average  white  visitor,  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  last  of  the  snakes  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  over  the  side  of  the  vil- 
lage and  with  the  slow  and  measured  return 
of  the  Antelope  priests  to  their  kiva,  and  with 
the  drinking  of  the  emetic  by  the  Snake  priests 
immediately  on  their  return,  the  ceremony  is 
at  an  end. 

Naturally,  there  is  one  topic  above  all 
others :  How  is  it  that  these  priests,  some  of 
whom  are  mere  infants,  are  not  bitten  and  do 
not  die  from  the  wounds  of  the  rattlesnakes  ? 
This  much  may  be  said  with  confidence : 
There  is  absolutely  no  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Hopi  to  extricate  the  fangs  or  in  any  other 
way  whatsoever  to  render  the  snake  harm- 
less. In  the  second  place,  so  far  as  is  known, 
the  Hopi  have  no  antidote  for  poison.  They 
neither  rub  their  bodies  nor  take  an  antidote 


with  them  before  going  upon  the  hunt,  while 
the  drinking  of  the  emetic  and  the  violent 
vomiting  immediately  after  the  dance  is  a 
purification  rite,  pure  and  simple.  Yet  no 
Hopi  Snake  priest  has  ever  been  known  to 
suffer  from  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake.  There 
seems  to  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question, 
and  that  is,  that  the  Hopi  Snake  priests  un- 
derstand the  ways  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  are 
careful  never  to  pick  him  up  or  to  handle  him 
when  he  has  assumed  a  striking  attitude. 
When  a  snake  falls  from  the  mouth  of  a  car- 
rier and  coils,  the  whip  is  waved  over  it, 
whereupon  it  is  picked  up.  It  is  also  quite 
possible  to  believe  that  from  the  very  moment 
the  rattlesnake  is  ruthlessly  seized  in  the  field 
until  he  is  released  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  he  is  handled  with  such  reckless- 
ness that  his  constant  desire  is  not  to  strike, 
but  to  flee.  Again,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
as  soon  as  the  snakes  enter  the  kiva  they  are 
kept  in  tightly  closed  jars,  hence  by  the  end 
of  the  ceremony  are  probably  in  a  dazed  con- 
dition. But  the  rattlesnake,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  captivity,  is  treated  with  the  ut- 
most unconcern. 

And  after  this  comes  that  other  question : 
What  does  this  all  mean  ?  The  ceremony  of 
the  Snake  and  Antelope  priests,  presumably 
like  all  other  ceremonies,  is  a  dramatization  of 
a  ritual  which  had  its  origin  in  a  myth,  each 
recounting  how,  on  some  occasion  in  the  far 
distant  past,  various  events  happened  in  a  cer- 
tain way  and  certain  definite  and  tangible  re- 
sults followed.  As  it  is  enacted  today,  the 
Antelope-Snake  ceremony  is  an  elaborate 
prayer  for  rain,  the  snakes  carrying  down  to 
the  underground  world,  where  they  are  in  di- 
rect connection  with  the  great  plumed  water 
serpent,  prayers  to  the  gods  of  the  rain  clouds 
that  they  will  send  such  copious  rains  as  will 
save  the  Hopi  from  hunger,  and  possibly  from 
starvation. 


"War  plays  are  not  being  produced  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  or  Hungary,"  says  Alice 
Kauser.  "Ferene  Molnar,  the  author  of  'The 
Devil'  and  'The  Typhoon,'  wrote  one,  but  it 
did  not  last  and  he  has  gone  back  to  the 
front  as  a  war  correspondent.  The  failure 
of  war  plays  does  not  indicate  that  the  the- 
atre in  these  countries  is  on  the  decline.  On 
the  contrary,  several  good  things  are  being 
produced.  The  American  play,  'Romance,'  has 
been  playing  to  packed  houses  in  Berlin  and 
'The  New  York  Idea'  is  to  be  staged  there 
soon.  One  of  the  most  popular  pieces  on  the 
German  stage  at  present  is  a  fantastic  comedy 
in  verse  called  "Seven  Days." 


THE  appealing  distinctive 
flavor  of  Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate  makes 
it  an  ideal  refreshment  for  all 
social  functions.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  Ghirardelli's — 
in  kind  or  flavor.  It  comes 
in  hermetically  sealed  cans — 
your  protection. 


OVERLOOKS  the  most  beautiful  civic  feat- 
|  ure  in  America — a  salt  water  lake  in  the 
heart  of  a  community  of  300,000  people 
— and  commands  sublime  views  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  Alameda  County's  mountains. 
C  Occupies  an  entire  city  block  in  an  ideal  en- 
vironment both  for  convenience  and  beauty. 
C  Unsurpassed  in  the  architectural  dignity  of  its   | 
exterior,  the  charm  of  its  numerous  spacious 
public  rooms,  the  comfort  of  its  apartments  and 
the  refinement  of  its  social  animation.  Every 
service  advantage  known  to  the  best  metropolitan 
hotels  and  a  cuisine  that  is  nationally  famous. 

C  Thirty  minutes  from  San  Francisco  by  

scenic  bay  route. 

Charges  lower  rates  than  any  hotel  of  the  same  class  in  the  United  States 

European  Plan:  From  $1.50 
American  Plan:  From  $3.50 

Extraordinarily  attractive  rates  to  permanent  guests.  Write  for  booklet 


G.  W.  MCNEAR,  Inc. 

Insurance  Exchange  Building 

433  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

cr^D 
Importers  and  Exporters 

^ALL  KINDS  OF 

MERCHANDISE 

Barley  and  Wheat  a  Specialty 

REPRESENTING 

Port  Costa  Warehouse  and  Dock  Company's  Warehouses 

PORT  COSTA,  CAL. 

With  Storage  Capacity  for  65,000  tons  of  Barley 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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LIFE  ENERGY 

— the  new  discovery  in 

FOOD  SCIENCE 


a      h 


GET  GERMEA  FROM  YOUR  GROCER 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 


Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  the  pre-eminent  food 
expert,  says  in  an  article  recently  published: 

"There  is  no  discover}7  in  modern  times  in  the  field  of  nutrition 
which  serves  to  emphasize  more  forcibly  the  principle  of  the  simple  life 
which  I  have  been  trying  to  teach,  than  the  discovery  of  Vitamins. 
Here  we  find  a  body,  the  chemical  character  of  which  is  still  largely  un- 
known, which  exists  only  in  small  quantities,  which  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  our  foods  and  which  if  removed  completely  from  the  foods 
promotes  ill  health,  indigestion,  mal-nutrition,  disease  and  death. 
The}7  (Vitamins)  are  found  ...   in  the  germ  of  these  foods." 


SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATION  has  shown   that  the  germ  of 
the  wheat  contains  this  Vitamin,  or  as  it  should  be  called  Life  Energy. 

Germea  contains  an  abundance  of  the  ' '  germ  ' '  of  the  wheat.  This 
gives  it  its  name  and  a  health-producing  distinction  enjoyed  by  no  other 
breakfast  food. 

2%  OF  THE  WHOLE  OF  WHEAT  IS  "GERM" 


GERMEA,  due  to  its  special  process  of  preparation,  contains  10% 
of  "germ" — 5  times  as  much  Life  Energy  as  the  whole  of  wheat. 


GERMEA  IS  THE  LIFE-ENERGY  FOOD 

The  Power  Food.     It  contains  the  force  which  causes  our  foods  to  be 
converted  into  muscle  and  up-building  strength. 


GERMEA  IS  A  BREAKFAST  FOOD 

That  energizes  our  bodies  for  the  day's  work  ahead.  It  is  a  food  for  the 
strong  man,  for  the  weak  woman  and  the  developing  child.  GERMEA 
is  as  delicious  as  it  is  wholesome.  A  cup  full  of  GERMEA  makes  a 
breakfast  for  six.     44-ounce  package,  25  cents. 


THE  FREAK. 


TRAVEL  IN  LUXURY  TO 
JAPAN,  CHINA 

AND   THE 

PHILIPPINES 

VIA  THE  "SUNSHINE  BELT" 

ON 

New  1 4,000  Ton  Steamers 

"ECUADOR"    "VENEZUELA"    "COLOMBIA" 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Rooms  for  One  and  Two  Persons.     All  Lower  Beds; 

No  "Uppers."     Rooms  En  Suite 

and  De  Luxe. 


For  Information — Rates,  Sailing  Dates,  Etc. 

Apply  to  any  Railroad  or  Steamship  Agent,  or 
to  General  Passenger  Agent 

508  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Also  the  Woman  'Who   Feared   and  Turned   from 
Love. 


It  is  a  quiet,  sultry  day,  and  life  seems  to 
have  come  to  a  standstill  in  the  serene  calm  ; 
the  sky  looks  affably  down  at  the  earth,  with 
a  limpid  eye  of  which  the  sun  is  the  fiery 
iris. 

The  sea  looks  as  if  it  had  been  hammered 
smooth  out  of  some  blue  metal,  the  colored 
red  boats  of  the  fishermen  are  as  motionless 
as  if  they  were  soldered  into  the  semicircle 
of  the  bay,  which  is  as  clear  as  the  sky  over- 
head. A  seagull  flies  past,  lazily  flapping  its 
wings ;  out  of  the  water  comes  another  bird, 
whiter  yet  and  more  beautiful  than  the  one 
in  the  air. 

In  the  distant  mist  floats,  as  if  melting  in 
the  sun,  a  violet  isle,  a  solitary  rock  in  the 
sea,  like  a  precious  stone  in  the  ring  formed 
by  the  Neapolitan  bay. 

Between  the  garden  winds  a  narrow  path, 
and  along  it  a  tall  woman  in  black  descends 
slowly  to  the  sea,  stepping  from  stone  to  stone. 
Her  dress  has  faded  in  the  sun :  brown  spots 
and  even  patches  can  be  seen  on  it  from  afar. 
Her  head  is  bare;  her  gray  hair  glistens  like 
silver,  framing  in  crisp  curls  her  high  fore- 
head, her  temples,  and  the  tawny  skin  of  her 
cheeks;  it  is  of  the  kind  that  no  combing 
could  render  smooth. 

Her  face  is  sharp,  severe,  once  seen  to  be 
remembered  forever ;  there  is  something  pro- 
foundly ancient  in  its  withered  aspect ;  and 
when  one  encounters  the  direct  look  of  her 
dark  eyes  one  involuntarihy  thinks  of  the  burn- 
ing wilderness  of  the  East,  of  Deborah  and 
Judith. 

Her  head  is  bent  over  some  red  garment 
which  she  is  knitting;  the  steel  of  her  hook 
glistens.  A  ball  of  wool  is  hidden  somewhere 
in  her  dress,  but  the  red  thread  appears  to 
come  from  her  bosom.  The  path  is  steep  and 
treacherous,  the  pebbles  fall  and  rattle  as  she 
steps,  but  this  gray-haired  woman  descends  as 
confidently  as  if  her  feet  themselves  could  find 
the  way. 

This  tale  is  told  of  her  in  the  village: 

She  is  a  widow ;  her  husband,  a  fisherman, 
soon  after  their  wedding  went  out  fishing  and 
never  returned,  leaving  her  with  a  child  under 
her  heart. 

When  the  child  was  born  she  hid  it ;  she 
did  not  take  her  son  into  the  street  and  sun- 
shine to  show  him  off,  as  mothers  are  wont 
to  do,  but  kept  him  in  a  dark  corner  of  her 
hut,   swaddling  him  in  rags.     Not  one  of  the 


neighbors   knew  how   the  new-born   baby   was 
shaped — they  saw  only  the  large  head  and  big, 

;  motionless  eyes  in  a  yellow  face.  Previously 
she  had  been  healthy,  alert,  and  cheerful,  and 
able  not  only  to  struggle  persistently  with  ne- 
cessity herself,  but  knowing  also  how  to  say 
a  word  of  encouragement  to  others.  But  now 
it  was  noticed  that  she  had  become  silent, 
that  she  was  always  musing,  and  knitting  her 

I  brows,  and  looked  at  everything  as  through  a 

!  mist    of    sorrow,     with     a     strange,    wistful, 

!  searching  expression. 

Little  time  was.  needed  for  every  one  to 
learn   about   her   misfortune:   the   child  born 

I  to  her  was  a  freak ;  that  is  why  she  hid  it, 
that  is  what  depressed  her.  The  neighbors 
told  her,  of  course,  how  shameful  it  is  for  a 
woman  to  be  the  mother  of  a  freak;  no  one 
except  the  Madonna  knows  whether  this  cruel 
insult  is  a  punishment  justly  deserved  or  not ; 
but  that  the  child  was  guiltless,  and  she  was 
wrong  to  deprive  it  of  sunshine.  This  they 
said,    and  much   more. 

She  listened  to  them  and  showed  them  her 
son.  His  arms  and  legs  were  short,  like  the 
fins  of  a  fish,  his  head,  which  was  puffed  oul 
like  a  huge  ball,  was  weakly  supported  by  a 
thin,  skinny  neck,  and  his  face  was  wrinkled 
like  that  of  an  old  man  ;  he  had  a  pair  of  dull 
eyes  and  a  large  mouth  drawn  into  a  set 
smile. 

The  women  cried  when  they  beheld  him; 
men  frowned,  expressed  loathing,  and  went 
gloomily  away ;  the  freak's  mother  sat  on  the 
ground,  now  bowing  her  head,  now  raising 
it  and  looking  at  the  others,  as  if  silently 
inquiring  about  something  which  no  one 
could  grasp. 

The  neighbors  made  a  box  like  a  coffin  for 
the  freak,  and  filled  it  with  rags  and  combings 
of  wool ;  they  put  the  little  child  into  this 
soft,  warm  nest  and  placed  the  box  out  in 
the  yard  in  the  shade,  entertaining  the  se- 
cret hope  that  the  sunlight  which  performs 
miracles  every  day  might  work  yet  one 
miracle    more. 

Time  passed,  but  he  remained  unchanged, 
with  a  large  head,  a  thin  body,  and  four  help- 
less limbs;  only  his  smile  assumed  a  more 
definite  expression  of  ravenous  greed,  and 
his  mouth  was  becoming  filled  with  two  rows 
of  sharp,  crooked  teeth.  The  short  paws 
learned  to  catch  chunks  of  bread  and  to  carry 
them,  with  rarely  a  mistake,  to  the  large 
warm  mouth. 

He  was  dumb,  but  when  food  was  being 
consumed  near  him  and  he  could  smell  it  he 
made  a  mumbling  sound,  working  his  jaws 
and    shaking    his    large    head,    and    the    dull 
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whites  of  his  eyes  became  covered  with  a  red 
network  of  bloody  veins. 

The  freak's  appetite  was  enormous,  and 
waxed  greater  as  time  went  on  ;  his  mumbling 
never  ceased.  The  mother  worked  untiringly, 
but  very  often  her  earnings  were  small  and 
sometimes  she  earned  nothing  at  all.  She 
did  not  complain,  and  accepted  help  from  the 
neighbors  rather  unwillingly,  and  always  with 
out  a  word.  When  she  was  away  from  hom< 
the  neighbors,  irritated  by  the  mumbling  of 
the  child,  ran  into  the  yard  and  shoved  crusts 
of  bread,  vegetables,  fruit,  anything  that 
could  be  eaten,  into  the  ever-hungry  jaws. 

"Soon  he  will  devour  everything  you  have,' 
they  said  to   her.      "Why  don't  you  send  him 
to   some  orphanage   or  hospital?" 
She  answered  gloomily: 

"Leave  him  alone !  I  am  his  mother,  T 
gave  him  life  and  I  must  feed  him." 

She  was  fair  to  look  upon,  and  more  than 
one  man  sought  her  love,  but  unsuccessfully 
To  one  whom  she  liked  more  than  the  rest 
she  said : 

"I  can  not  be  your  wife;  I  am  afraid  of 
giving  birth  to  another  freak ;  you  would  be 
ashamed.     No,  go  away!" 

The  man  tried  to  persuade  her,  reminded 
her  of  the  Madonna,  who  is  just  to  mothers 
and  looks  upon  them  as  her  sisters,  but  the 
freak's  mother  replied  to   him: 

"I  don't  know  what  I  am  guilty  of,  but  I 
have  been   cruelly  punished." 

He  implored,  wept,  raged;  and  finally  she 
said : 

"One  can  not  do  what  one  does  not  believr 
to  be  right.     Go  away  !" 

He  went  away  to  a  far-off  place  and  she 
never  saw  him  again. 

And  so  for  many  years  she  filled  the  in- 
satiable jaws,  which  chewed  incessantly.  He 
devoured  the  fruits  of  her  toil,  her  blood, 
her  life ;  his  head  grew  and  became  more 
terrible,  until  it  seemed  ready  to  break  away 
from  the  thin  weak  neck  and  to  rise  in  the 
air  like  a  balloon ;  one  could  imagine  it  in  its 
course  knocking  against  the  corners  of 
houses,  and  swaying  lazily  from  side  to  side. 
All  who  looked  into  the  yard  stopped  in- 
voluntarily and  shuddered,  unable  to  under- 
stand what  they  saw.  Near  the  vine-covered 
wall,  propped  up  on  stones,  as  on  an  altar, 
was  a  box,  out  of  which  rose  a  head,  show- 
ing up  clearly  against  the  background  of 
foliage.  The  yellow,  freckled,  wrinkled  face, 
with  its  high  cheek-bones,  and  vacant  eyes 
starting  out  of  their  sockets,  impressed  itself 
on  the  memory  of  all  who  saw  it ;  the  broad 
flat  nostrils  quivered,  the  abnormally  de- 
veloped cheek  bones  and  jaws  worked  monot- 
onously, the  fleshly  lips  hung  loose,  disclosing 
two  rows  of  ravenous  teeth ;  the  large  pro- 
jecting ears,  like  those  of  an  animal,  seemed 
to  lead  a  separate  existence.  And  this  awful 
visage  was  crowned  by  a  mass  of  black  hair 
growing  in  small,  close  curls,  like  the  wool  of 
a  negro. 

Holding  in  his  little  hands,  which  were 
short  and  small  like  the  paws  of  a  lizard,  a 
chunk  of  something  to  eat,  the  freak  would 
bend  his  head  forward  like  a  bird  pecking, 
and,  wrenching  off  bits  of  food  with  his  teeth, 
would  munch  noisily  and  snuffle.  When  he 
was  satisfied  he  grinned;  his  eyes  shifted  to- 
wards the  bridge  of  his  nose,  forming  one 
dull,  expressionless  spot  on  the  half-dead  face, 
the  movements  of  which  recalled  to  mind  the 
twitchings  of  a  person  in  agony.  When  he 
was  hungry  he  would  crane  his  neck  forward, 
open  his  red  maw,  and  mumble  clamorously, 
moving   a   thin,    snake-like   tongue. 

Crossing  themselves  and  muttering  a 
prayer,  people  stepped  aside,  reminded  ol 
everything  evil  that  they  had  lived  through, 
of  all  the  misfortunes  they  had  experienced 
in  their  lives. 

The  blacksmith,  an  old  man  of  a  gloomy 
disposition,  said  more  than  once : 

"When  I  see  the  all-devouring  mouth  ol 
this  creature  I  feel  that  somebody  like  him 
has  devoured  my  strength ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  all  live  and  die  for  the  sake  of  such 
parasites." 

This  dumb  head  called  forth  in  every  one 
sombre  thoughts  and  feelings  that  oppressed 
the    heart. 

The  freak's  mother  listened  to  what  people 
said,  and  was  silent ;  but  her  hair  turned 
quickly  gray,  wrinkles  appeared  on  her  face 
and  she  had  long  since  forgotten  how  to 
laugh.  It  was  known  that  sometimes  she 
would  spend  the  whole  night  standing  in  the 
doorway,  and  looking  up  at  the  sky  as  if 
waiting  for  something.  Shrugging  their 
shoulders,  people  said  to  one  another : 
"Whatever  is  she  waiting  for?" 
"Put  him  on  the  square  near  the  old 
church,"  her  neighbors  advised  her.  "For- 
eigners pass  there ;  they  will  be  sure  to 
throw  him  a  few  coppers." 

The  mother  shuddered  as  i  f  in  horror, 
saying : 

"It   would    be    terrible    if   he   were    seen    by 
strangers,    by    people    from    other    countries— 
what   would    they    think    of   us  ?" 
They  replied : 

"There  is  misfortune  everywhere,  and  they 
all   know   it." 

Disparagingly  she  shook  her  head. 


But  foreigners,  driven  by  the  desire  for 
change,  wander  everywhere,  and  natural  !> 
enough,  as  they  passed  her  house,  looked  in. 
She  was  at  home,  she  saw  the  ugly  looks, 
expressing  aversion  and  loathing,  on  the  faces 
of  these  idle  people,  heard  how  they  spoke 
about  her  son,  making  wry  mouths  and  screw- 
ing up  their  eyes.  Her  heart  was  especially 
wounded  by  a  few  words  uttered  contemptu- 
ously,   with    animosity,    and    obvious    triumph. 

Many  times  she  repeated  to  herself  the 
stranger's  words,  committing  them  to  mem- 
ory; her  heart,  the  heart  of  an  Italian  woman 
and  a  mother,  divined  their  insulting  meaning. 

That  same  day  she  went  to  an  interpreter 
whom  she  knew  and  asked  what  the  words 
meant. 

"It  depends  upon  who  uttered  them !"  he 
replied,  knitting  his  brows.  "They  mean : 
Ttaly  is  the  first  of  the  Latin  races  to  de- 
generate." .  .  .  Where  did  vou  hear  this 
lie?" 

She  went  away  without  answering. 

The  next  day  her  son  died  in  convulsions 
from  over-eating. 

She  sat  in  the  yard  near  the  box,  her  hand 
on  the  head  of  her  dead  son  ;  still  seeming  to 
be  calmly  waiting,  waiting.  She  looked  ques- 
tioningly  into  the  eyes  of  everybody  who  came 
to  the  house  to  look  upon  the  deceased. 

All  were  silent,  no  one  spoke  to  her,  though 
perhaps  many  wished  to  congratulate  her :  she 
had  been  freed  from  slavery — to  say  a  word 
of  consolation  to  her:  she  had  lost  a  son — 
but  every  one  was  mute.  Sometimes  people 
understand  that  there  is  a  time  for  silence. 

For  some  time  after  this  she  continued  to 
gaze  into  people's  faces,  as  if  questioning 
them  about  something ;  then  she  became  a; 
ordinary  as  everybody  else. — From  the  Rus- 
sian  of  Maxim   Gorky. 


The  people  who  are  developing  the  lands 
of  South  America,  and  in  that  development 
are  themselves  evolving  special  characters  and 
new  racial  types,  are  those  whom  we  loosely 
call  Latin-Americans.  Their  language  is  of 
the  family  of  the  Latin  tongues,  and  that  fact 
fixes  in  the  public  mind  the  relationship  of 
the  people  among  European  nations,  but  that 
is  a  very  superficial  estimate.  If  we  call  them 
Spanish-Amerieans  and  we  consider  what  the 
Spaniards'  origin  is  we  shall  come  nearer 
knowing  our  neighbors.  The  ancient  Spaniard 
was  a  Celt  before  he  was  conquered  by  Rome, 
and  as  a  Celt  he  is  represented  today  by 
the  still  distinct  group  of  the  Basques.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Celtic  tribes  were  less  re- 
sistant. Five  hundred  years  of  Roman  gov- 
ernment and  two  hundred  of  domination  by 
the  Visigoths,  followed  by  eight  centuries  of 
Moorish  influence,  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously, wrought  changes  in  the  people, 
evolving  the  special  Spanish  type  (writes 
Bailey  Willis  in  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine).  In  studying  America  we  should 
not  forget  that  the  Moors  maintained  their 
civilization  in  Spain  up  to  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  America  and  influenced  the  char- 
acter of  the  Spanish  conquerors.  They  repre- 
sented that  Arabic  civilization  which  main- 
tained learning  and  science  during  the  dark 
ages  of  Europe,  and  their  daring  courage, 
their  impetuosity,  and  their  individualistic 
spirit  have  been  transmitted  to  their  remotest 
descendants.  A  further  fact  relating  to  the 
origin  of  the  Spanish-American  is  the  mixing 
of  the  invaders  and  the  aborigines  in  the 
colonial  populations.  Their  writers  tell  us 
that  the  Indians  who  died  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  Spanish  masters  bequeathed  to  those  mas- 
ters half-breed  sons  and  daughters  to  per- 
petuate the  race.  Thus  there  sprang  into  ex- 
istence the  Spanish-American  race,  child  of 
the  Celt,  the  Roman,  the  Goth,  the  Moor,  and 
the  American  Indian.  His  Spanish  fathers 
were  themselves  variously  characterized ;  the 
austere  Basque,  the  arrogant  Castilian,  the 
impetuous  Estremaduran,  the  facile  and 
graceful  Andalusian.  And  the  Indian  moth- 
ers were  as  unlike :  the  gentle  Aztecs  ol 
Peru,  the  fierce  Guarani  of  Paraguay,  the 
sanguinary  Puelche  of  the  Pampas,  the  in- 
domitable and  independent  Araucanian  of 
Chile.  ^^ 

Wonderful  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  rice 
is  shown  by  the  Igorots  in  the  mountain 
province  of  Luzon,  especially  in  the  land  of 
the  Bontoc.  On  almost  perpendicular  slopes 
they  have  constructed  a  wonderful  system  of 
terraces  which  can  easily  be  flooded.  Thus 
they  utilize  the  slope  and  the  valley  as  well. 
They  are  still  a  picturesque  people,  and  are 
especially  interesting  to  the  traveler  when 
they  come  down  to  the  lowland  towns  to  make 
purchases.  They  feel  themselves  a  race  apart 
from  their  neighbors  and  troop  through  the 
towns  in  single  file  bearing  their  spears  and 
sometimes  their  shields,  while  the  women 
bring  up  the  rear  with  such  cooking  utensils 
as  they  may  chance  to  have  brought  along. 
They  deal  for  the  most  part  in  the  sign  lan- 
guage with  the  Chinese  merchants  who  control 
the  retail  trade  in  the  smaller  Filipino  towns, 
and  they  tarry  not  upon  the  order  of  their 
going,  but  leave  as  soon  as  they  have  ended 
their  business. 


Pioneers  in  a  Popular  Policy 

Changes  have  been  many  in  every 
condition  of  life  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  world  of  business  has  changed 
most  of  all. 

Changes  of  policy  have  made  these 
changes  in  conditions. 

Compare  the  store  of  today,  the  clerks 
of  today,  the  service  of  today,  the  ad- 
vertising, the  very  goods  themselves, 
with  those  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

A  striving  toward  better  methods  and 
higher  ideals  has  been  always  present  as 
well  as  the  mere  hope  of  profit.  This 
element  of  ideals  has  wrought  changes 
unbelievable. 

Every  change  in  conditions  had  its 
pioneer — the  first  man  who  resolutely 
turned  his  face  toward  the  light  and 
said,  "This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  1 
have  better  ideals.  I  will  put  them  into 
effect  and  stand  by  them  or  fall  fighting 
for  them." 

The  Man  Behind  the  Idea 

Mr.  R.  E.  Miller,  the  man  who 
founded  The  Owl  Drug  Co.  and  who  is 
its  chief  executive  today,  saw  one  thing 
clearly — that  the  drug  business  must  be 
revolutionized,  must  be  changed  root  and 
branch.  The  Owl  Drug  Co.  was  founded 
on  one  single  axiom  that  carries  every 
other  detail  in  its  train — "the  customer's 
interest  first." 

Slowly  but  surely  the  idea  that  the 
customer  was  the  party  to  be  considered 
has  become  a  ruling  principle.  The 
founder  of  The  Owl  Drug  Co.  was 
the  first  to  recognize  that  the  customer 
is  'first.  From  the  day  he  opened  the 
first  Owl  Drug  Store  that  principle  was 
paramount.  From  that  day  the  public 
began  to  come  into  its  own. 

Recognition   of   Customers'    Rights 

"Treat  every  customer  as  you  would 
be  treated,  and  he  will  find  his  way  back 
to  an  Owl  Drug  Store,  which  means  that 
business  will  grow  and  continue  to  grow. 

"Never  be  undersold. 

"Substitution  in  a  drug  store  is  a 
crime. 

"Tomorrow's  business  is  what  we  are 
working  for." 

These  are  some  of  the  principles  and 
favorite  sayings  of  Mr.  Miller,  the  man 
who  has  shaped  the  destinies  of  The  Owl 
Drug  Co. 


ASto 


.Year 


The  principles  laid  down  at  the  outset 
have  been  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  pub- 
lic liked  every  new  innovation  and  the 
founder  of  The  Owl  Drug  Co.  has 
worked  year  by  year  to  provide  every 
method  for  betterment,  and  to  provide  it 
first. 

It  was  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  that  the  first  Owl  Drug  Store  was 
opened.  Courtesy,  prompt  service,  bright- 
ness, agreeable  surroundings,  and  mod- 
ern methods  were  little  known  in  the 
drug  business.  Drug  stores  were  places 
of  cobwebs  and  mystery. 

Departures  from  old  methods  naturally 
caused  a  big  stir.  The  people  in  the  drug 
business  as  a  whole  were  not  pleased  at 
the  upsetting  of  old  traditions  and  cus- 
toms that  had  prevailed  since  the  first 
drug  store  was  opened  in  the  early  days. 

At  first  it  was  hard  to  reconcile  their 
opinions  to  such  radical  changes  as  The 
Owl  Drug  Co.  inaugurated.  But  the 
public  liked  it  and  put  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  The  Owl  Drug  Co.'s  ideals 
and  methods.  Public  approval  meant 
success.  Public  approval,  the  loyalty  of 
old  friends  and  customers,  has  enabled 
The  Owl  Drug  Co  to  grow  from  one 
store  to  twenty-four  stores  in  twenty- 
five  years. 

"First"     a  Magic  Word 

Departures  from  old  methods  require 
courage.  Most  great  inventors  have  been 
called  cranks.  It  is  when  they  win  that 
the  world  insists  on  hanging  laurels  on 

them. 


"The  Owl  Drug  Co.  First"  is  no  idle 
boast — no  mere  slogan.     Listen. 

The  Owl  Drug  Co.  was  the  first  con- 
cern to  cut  prices  in  the  drug  business. 
They  were  the  first  to  use  large  news- 
paper space  regularly. 

They  were  first  to  use  three-cornered 
poison  bottles.  They  were  first  to  ban- 
ish the  cobwebs,  dust,  and  mystery,  first 
to  use  prescription  boxes  with  hinged 
covers,  first  to  cap  prescription  bottles, 
first  to  use  typewritten  prescription 
labels.  The  Owl's  prescription-room 
was  the  first  ever  opened  to  the  public 
gaze,  and  thus  was  cleared  away  the 
hocus  pocus  formerly  associated  with  the 
filling  of  prescriptions.  They  were  the 
first  drug  firm  to  do  business  on  strictly 
cash  principles  and  the  first  to  employ 
women  clerks  in  a  drug  store.  The 
Owl's  rest  rooms  were  the  first  ever  pro- 
vided for  women  customers  in  drug 
stores. 

The  Owl  people  were  the  first  to  chase 
the  shadows  and  gloom  and  have  at- 
tractive surroundings  in  a  drug  store. 

The  Owl  was  the  first  drug  store  to 
have  standard  drugs  packed  and  labeled 
at  very  low  prices  ready  to  hand  out  to 
the  customer.  They  were  the  first  to 
stamp  the  prices  on  such  packages. 

The  Owl  was  the  first  to  give  the 
salespeople  a  day  off  each  week  and  the 
first  drug  concern  to  close  up  on  Sundav 
afternoons.  They  were  ahead  of*  the 
legislation  in  printing  the  weights  on 
packages,  anticipating  the  law. 

"The  Owl  Drug  Co.  First"  is  really 
a  short  way  of  telling  the  history  of  the 
company  in  one  word. 

The  Customers  Own  the  Stores 

When  you  go  into  an  Owl  store  you  go 
into  a  store  that  is  owned  by  the  cus- 
tomers. The  customer  is  the  owner  in 
the  sense  that  the  policies  of  the  store, 
the  service,  every  item  sold,  every  con- 
venience provided  is  made  to  suit  the 
customer.  You  are  protected  in  every 
possible  way  in  the  purity  of  drugs  and 
in  careful  prescription  work.  The  sales- 
people are  trained  individually  and  in 
classes  to  give  quick  and  agreeable 
service.  Your  opinion  is  law.  You  are 
never  contradicted.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  please  you,  to  make  you  feel  at  home, 
and  to  have  you  leave  the  store  feeling 
that  you  have  been  well  treated  and 
would  like  to  come  back.  In  other 
words  you  are  the  "boss." 

As  Elbert  Hubbard  Saw  It 

"Anybody  can  do  business  fairly  well. 
Some  can  do  business  superbly  well ;  and 
occasionally  there  are  men  who  do  busi- 
ness so  perfectly  well  that  they  are  with- 
out competition  in  their  own  particular 
chosen  line  of  human  endeavor. 

"The  Owl  Drug  Stores  reveal  genius 
brought  to  bear  in  the  realm  of  com- 
merce.    It  is  mother-love  in  trade. 

"This  may  look  like  praise  superlative; 
and  if  you  think  it  is,  just  call  on  the 
nearest  Owl  Drug  Store  and  buy  a  two- 
cent  stamp,  a  postal  card,  a  cake  of  soap, 
a  spool  of  dental  floss,  or,  if  you  please, 
go  in  and  ask  the  time  of  day,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  your  eyes  and  ears 
open  and  you  will  agree  with  me  in  all 
that  I  have  here  said. 

"The  Owl  Drug  Store  eliminates  the 
futilities  of  life  and  prints  in  the  utili- 
ties. 

"It  combines  art,  industry,  truth, 
service,  science,  economy,  all  with  sani- 
tation,  order,   system,   organization. 

"Thus  does  it  mirror  the  best  in  civili- 
zation and  express  for  us  the  Modern 
Method  of  Doing  Business — or,  if  you 
please,  the   Brotherhood  of  Man. 

"The  Owl  Drug  Co.  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  each,  every  and  all  Owl 
Drug  Stores  are  headquarters  for  their 
many  friends.  Every  facility  of  this 
great  train  of  stores  is  at  the  service 
of  their  guests.  A  smile  and  a  hand- 
grasp  await  you. 

"When  you  want  to  know,  ask  an  Owl 
Drug  Store  man!" 

Such    was    the    concise    and     forcible 
manner  in  which  the  Sage  of 
rora  described  the  methods  an'! 
The  Owl  Drug  Co. 
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TWO  MODERN  "CLASS  A"  BUILDINGS 


Equipped  with  high  power  speed 
and  safety  elevators. 

Strictly  fireproof  throughout. 

Offices  in  this  building  especially 
adapted  for  professional  men. 

Service  of  the  highest  standard. 


SHREVE  BUILDING,  Grant  Ave.  and  Post  St. 


Offices  in  this  building  espe- 
cially adapted  to  Brokers, 
Commercial  Men  and  all 
lines  of  business. 

Absolutely  fireproof  through- 
out. 

Strictly  modern  elevators. 

Location  close  to  financial 
centre  of  city. 

A  complete  service  in  detail. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  BUILDING,  Corner  Battery  and  Market  Sts. 

(Courtesy  of  Architect  and  Engineer.) 
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HOME  OF  ADOLPH  SPRECKELS 


A  striking  example  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  attained  in  residence  archi- 
tecture in  San  Francisco.  Built  for  Adolph  B.  Spreckels  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Octavia  and  Washington  Streets.  The  exterior  design  bears  the 
imprint  of  the  French  Renaissance  school  of  architecture,  and  the  construc- 
tion is  of  cream-color  Manti  stone.  The  home  commands  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  bay,  the  ocean,  and  the  mountains  surrounding  San  Francisco.  It 
forms  a  notable  addition  to  that  residence  district  which  so  eloquently  pro- 
claims the  fact  that  San  Francisco  is  a  city  of  beautiful  homes  as  well  as  of 
commercial  palaces. 
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'  SOLD ! ' 


The  Gentleman  Who  Lived  by  His  Wits. 

"Going!  Going!  For  the  third  and  last 
time,  going !  And  gone  !"  and  the  auctioneer 
paused  for  a  moment  as  the  somewhat  shabby 
suitcase  was  handed  over  to  its  new  possessor, 
Charlie  Beecker. 

Beecker  stood  irresolutely  grasping  the 
handle  of  his  purchase.  He  saw  the  next 
article  held  up  by  a  porter.  He  heard  the 
loud  voice  of  the  auctioneer  begin  again, 
"What  am  I  offered  for  this  trunk?"  but  his 
interest  was  confined  to  the  suitcase. 

He  had  heard  of  comparative  fortunes  be- 
ing picked  up  at  these  auction  sales  of  the 
year's  collection  of  lost  and  unclaimed 
baggage  from  the  railway,  and  he  had  deter- 
mined to  tempt  the  fickle  goddess.  As  he 
clutched  his  prize  with  one  hand,  and  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  forehead  with  the 
other  he  forced  his  way  backward  through 
the  crowd. 

He  was  too  impatient  to  wait  until  he 
reached  home,  so  gaining  a  corner  of  the 
building  he  took  from  his  pocket  the  big 
bunch  of  keys  he  had  collected  in  readiness 
for  this  purpose.  Key  after  key  he  placed 
in  the  lock  with  eager,  trembling  fingers,  and 
at  last  heard  the  welcome  click.  Then  as  the 
suitcase  opened  the  first  thing  he  saw  in  it 
was  a  photograph  looking  at  him. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  hand  was  stretched 
out  from  behind  him,  and  the  portrait  was 
seized. 

For  a  second  he  gasped  in  surprise.  Then 
he  swung  round  with  a  snarl,  but  stopped 
short  at  the  scene  which  met  his  eyes. 

A  young  man,  tall,  unshaven,  and  some- 
what shabbily  dressed,  faced  him,  but  ap- 
peared unconscious  of  his  presence.  His  eyes 
were  riveted  on  the  portrait  and  were  de- 
vouring it,  as  he  held  it  in  his  shaking  hands. 
At  last  his  pent-up  emotion  could  no  longer 
be  controlled,  and  with  a  sob  he  murmured : 

"My  wife  ;  my  darling  wife  !" 

Then,  pressing  the  portrait  to  his  lips,  he 
kissed  it,  hungrily,  passionately,  time  after 
time,  while  hot  scalding  tears  coursed  down 
his  hollow  cheeks. 

Beecker  gazed  at  him  in  silent  surprise  for 
a  time,  too  amazed  to  utter  a  word.  At 
length  he  questioned : 

"What  is  it?  What  is  wrong?  Let  me 
look.'3 

With  a  start  the  man  recalled  his  wander- 
ing wits,  and  shakingly  held  out  the  portrait. 
The    face    that   he    gazed    at    was    young    and 


pretty,  and  as  he  looked  into  those  beautiful 
eyes,  and  viewed  that  perfect  mouth  on  which 
a  smile  still  lingered,  he  asked  the  stranger: 

"Do  you  know  her?     Is  she  your  wife?" 

"Yes,"  softly  replied  his  companion,  raising 
his  eyes  still  wet  with  tears.  Then,  after  a 
pause,  as  though  to  control  his  trembling  lips, 
he  added,  "The  suitcase  was  mine." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  claim  it?"  at  once 
came  from  the  surprised  Beecker. 

"Because  I  had  no  money  to  redeem  it," 
softly  and  slowly  the  stranger  whispered. 

"You  had  no  money?"  lamely  repeated 
Beecker,  staring  at  the  man,  and  seeing  his 
dreams  of  wealth  fade  away. 

"No.  You  see  it  was  this  way.  We  lived 
at  London,  where  I  was  a  well-known  archi- 
tect. One  day  my  wife  received  a  letter  from 
her  mother  in  Montreal,  in  which  the  old  lady 
said  that  she  was  sick,  and  would  like  to  see 
Minnie.  It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  pack 
her  bag.  and  I  accompanied  her  to  the  sta- 
tion. I  was  unable  to  travel  with  her  on  so 
short  a  notice,  but  promised  to  follow  her  in 
a  few  days." 

Then  his  voice  faltered,  and  he  paused  to 
sob. 

"And  did  you  follow?" 

"No.     That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  her." 

"The  last  time?"  gasped  Beecker. 

By  this  time  several  curious  people  had 
drifted  nearer  and  nearer,  attracted  no  doubt 
by  the  tears  on  the  stranger's  face,  or  per- 
haps by  the  surprise  which  Beecker  could  not 
prevent  showing  on  his. 

"Yes,  that  was  the  last  time  I  saw  my 
wife,"  the  husband  sobbed.  "The  day  after 
she  went  away  I  received  a  letter  in  which 
she  asked  me  not  to  trouble  to  come,  as  her 
mother  was  better,  and  that  she  would  return 
in  a  few  days.  Day  after  day  passed  and  1 
had  no  more  letters,  and  although  I  wrote 
time  after  time  I  had  no  reply.  Finally  I 
went  to  Montreal  to  see  what  was  wrong. 
You  may  imagine  my  surprise  on  learning 
that  her  mother  was  dead  and  buried,  and 
that  my  wife  had  gone  away,  leaving  no  trace 
behind  her.  I  was  not  only  pained  at  this, 
but  was  completely  puzzled.  In  all  directions 
I  made  inquiries,  but  could  learn  nothing,  un- 
til an  old  schoolmate  of  my  wife  said  that 
Minnie  had  told  her  that  she  was  going  to 
join  her  husband  in  Chicago. 

"  'But,'  said  the  lady  to  her,  'I  thought  you 
lived  at  London.' 

"  'Yes,  so  we  did,'  was  her  reply,  'but  I  had 
a  letter  from  Jack  the  other  day,  in  which  he 
said  he  was  going  to  Chicago  to  live,  and 
asked  me  to  meet  him  there.' 

"You    may    imagine    my    consternation    at 


Atkins,  Kroll  &  Co. 

311  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ALSO  AT 

GUAM,  MARIANAS  ISLANDS 


Shipping,  Commission  and 
Island  Merchants 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 


Cable  address :  Atisco,  San  Francisco. 
Codes:    Al;  A.  B.  C,  4th  and  5th  Edition;    Western    Union;   Lieber's; 

Cable  address:  Atolia,  Guam.     Code:  Western  Union. 


Bentley's. 


MANAGERS    OF 

Pacific  Islands  Line  of  Sailing  Vessels 


OPERATING  BETWEEN  - 


San  Francisco  and  Guam,  Manila, 
Samoa,  Fiji,  Tahiti  and  Rarotonga. 


IMPORTERS    OF 

Raw  Produce,  Metals,  Minerals,  Spices,  Oils,  Tanning  Materials,  Mining 

Supplies,  Copra,  Cocoanuts,  Vanilla,  Cocoa,  Hardwoods, 

Rubber,  Chemicals,  Etc. 

EXPORTERS    OF 

Pine  and    Redwood  Lumber,  Doors   and    Windows,    Canned    Salmon, 

Canned  and  Dried   Fruits,  Flour,   Sugar,    Hardware, 

Textiles,  Petroleum  Products,  Oils,  Boots 

and  Shoes,  Machinery,  Etc. 


PALACE    HOTEL 


SAN     FRANCISCO 


"  Meet  me  at  the  PALACE  " 
WHY? 

Because  since  1875  the  PALACE  has  been  the  ren- 
dezvous of  California's  most  prominent  people. 

LIFE  !     Everywhere: 

In  the  famous  Restaurant — 

In  the  beautiful  Sun  Court — 

In  the  Ball  Room  every  evening,  except 
Sunday. 

On  Sunday  Evening  Music  Lovers  gather  to  dine  and  hear 
Herman  Heller's  Orchestra  of  25  pieces. 


this !"  and  his  bloodshot  eyes  were  turned 
upon  the  crowd  surrounding  him.  "I  knew 
she  loved  me,  and  that  there  was  no  other 
man.  Yet  she  had  received  a  letter,  appar- 
ently from  me,  asking  her  to  go  to  Chicago." 
Here  he  paused,  and  then  went  on  angrily : 
"This  was  a  forgery,  and  was  sent  with  no 
good  intention,  for  I  had  no  idea  of  going  to 
Chicago.  Then  a  host  of  horrid,  dreadful 
thoughts  came  into  my  head,  and  I  almost 
shrieked  in  agony.  You  see  she  was  beauti- 
ful," and  he  passed  the  portrait  to  the  near- 
est one  of  the  crowd,  which  had  by  this  time 
greatly  increased.  "You  see  she  was  beauti- 
ful," he  repeated,  "and  I  swear  she  was  as 
pure  as  she  was  beautiful.  Yet  she  had  been 
tricked  and  deceived  into  going  to  Chicago. 
You  are  men  and  can  understand  the  awful 
thoughts  which  came  into  my  mind. 

"Almost  out  of  my  wits,  I  hurried  to  that 
city  and  made  every  inquiry,  but  could  find 
no  trace.  I  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  police,  but  they  could  do  nothing. 
Then  I  interviewed  some  private  detectives, 
but  they  did  nothing  but  spend  my  money. 
I  visited  all  the  hospitals,  and  did  all  that 
man  could  do.  Finally  I  thought  I  had  a 
trace,  and  went  to  a  house  in  a  rough  quar- 
ter. There  I  was  drugged,  for  when  I  re- 
covered consciousness  I  found  myself  on  a 
boat  dressed  as  a  sailor.  My  money,  my 
papers  had  all  gone,  and  I  had  nothing  but 
the  old  clothes  in  which  I  stood. 

"When  I  got  back  to  Chicago  I  prowled 
about  searching,  but  never  finding.  Then  the 
idea  came  into  my  mind  that  she  might  have 
returned  to  Canada,  and  I  made  my  way  back 
to  Toronto.  Today  Heaven  must  have  turned 
my  face  to  this  place,  for  here  by  accident  I 
saw  this  gentleman  carrying  a  suitcase  which 
seemed  strangely  familiar. 

"I  was  by  his  side  as  he  opened  it,  and 
there  I  saw  my  wife's  portrait  gazing  at  me. 
Not  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  I  seized  it, 
and  then,  unable  to  control  my  feelings,  I 
burst  into  tears.  Yes,  gentlemen,  they  were 
tears  of  joy  at  seeing  her  beloved  face  again, 
and  tears  of  agony,  of  grief,  and  despair  at 
my  inability  to  purchase  the  case,  for,  gentle- 
men, I  have  no  money,  not  even  a  cent,"  and 
once  again  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

Among  the  crowd  surrounding  Beecker  and 
the  husband  was  a  clergyman,  and  he  pressed 
forward.  Then,  addressing  the  company,  he 
said: 

"Gentlemen,  your  duties  as  Christians  are 
not  confined  to  giving  a  small  contribution  on 
Sunday.  It  is  your  duty  to  help  every  one 
every  day.  'In  as  much  as  ye  did  it  to  one 
of    these,    ye    did    it   to  .Me.'      I    am    coming 


around  to  make  a  collection  for  this  poor, 
unfortunate  man."  And  as  he  passed 
through  the  crowd  coins  rapidly  rained  into 
his  bat. 

By  this  time  the  auctioneer  was  consider- 
ably puzzled  and  annoyed.  For  some  time 
he  had  noticed  the  growing  excitement  in  the 
corner ;  yet  every  caution  or  reference  to  it 
had  simply  increased  the  rival  crowd,  and  left 
his  the  smaller.  At  length  his  clerk  whis- 
pered into  his  ear  an  account  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  upon  catching  sight  of  the 
despairing  husband  the  auctioneer  cried  aloud 
to  the  company  : 

"Hold  there !  Let  me  tell  you  something. 
That  same  man,"  pointing  to  the  poor  suf- 
ferer, "has  been  here  several  times.  Last  year 
he  found  his  long-lost  daughter  in  a  trunk, 
and  got  ten  dollars  as  well.  The  year  before 
his  poor  old  mother  was  in  a  satchel.  I  am 
sure  the  whole  family  ought  to  be  shut  up 
somewhere,  for  they  are  constantly  getting 
lost," 

For  some  moments  the  whole  assembly 
stood  still  and  silent,  unable  to  grasp  his 
meaning.  Then  they  turned  with  muttered 
threats  and  angry  eyes  to  look  at  the  unfor- 
tunate husband,  but  they  were  too  late. 

He  had  heard  the  auctioneer's  commencing 
words,  guessed  what  was  coming  next,  and 
was  rapidly  "going,  going,  going"  down  the 
street,  and  with  him,  too,  the  clergyman's  hat 
and  its  contents  were  going,  "and  for  the  last 
time,  gone !" — /.  Fielding  Cottrill  in  Canadian 
Courier. 


The  finest  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Saloniki  are  its  churches.  How  they  ever 
survived  the  tempests  of  the  middle  ages  is 
a  miracle.  Nevertheless  they  did,  twenty-two 
of  them.  And  they  stand  today,  turned  back 
into  churches  after  their  500  years  of  use 
as  mosques,  illustrating  the  story  of  Byzan- 
tine ecclesiastical  architecture  even  more 
beautifully,  in  certain  ways,  than  those  of 
Constantinople.  Moreover,  they  make  up 
among  them  a  museum  of  the  lost  Byzantine 
art  of  mosaic,  unrivaled  save  in  Constanti- 
nople and  Ravenna  (says  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine).  The  oldest  of  these 
churches,  and,  after  the  arch  of  Galerius,  the 
most  ancient  monument  in  the  city,  is  St. 
George.  During  the  long  Turkish  period  it 
was  the  mosque  of  Hortaji  Suleiman  Effendi. 
St.  George  is  unlike  any  other  church  in  Sa- 
loniki or  Constantinople,  in  that  it  is  of  cir- 
cular form.  The  dome  of  the  church  con- 
tains the  finest  mosaic  in  the  city  and  one  of 
the  finest   in   the   world.  . 
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THE  JUDGMENT  OF  O-OKA. 

The  Dyer  Obtains  Justice    From  the  Pawnbroker 
by  a  Clever  Idea. 

A  rich  pawnbroker  named  Sahei  lived  in 
Higashi-Matsushita-cho,  Kanda,  and  had  for 
neighbor  one  Jinbei,  a  dyer.  The  pawnbroker 
was  greedy  and  avaricious,  and  as  he  pros- 
pered in  business,  every  few  years  he  found 
it  necessary  to  extend  his  warehouse  accom- 
modation. At  length  he  built  a  godown  more 
massive  and  gigantic  than  its  fellows  in  such 
close  proximity  to  the  yard  of  the  dyer  that 
the  latter  protested,  as  it  deprived  him  of 
the  sun's  rays,  so  necessary  to  his  trade. 
With  the  new  godown  overshadowing  his 
yard  Jinbei  found  that  he  could  use  his 
drying-ground  for  only  one  or  two  hours  a 
day  when  the  sun  was  at  its  meridian.  This 
was  a  serious  matter,  and  Jinbei  spent  much 
time  in  futile  scratching  of  head,  ruminating 
on  his  future  prospects,  since  his  neighbor's 
action  would  ruin  his  trade. 

Jinbei,  as  a  neighbor  of  the  rich  man,  pro- 
tested, but  repeated  expostulations  were  found 
to  be  of  no  avail.  He  then  decided  that  he 
would  make  a  formal  petition,  but  the  pawn- 
broker turned  a  deaf  ear.  Many  people 
joined  Jinbei  in  the  effort  to  move  him  to 
sympathy,  but  all  in  vain,  the  massive  build- 
ing went  up  completely  overlooking  Jinbei's 
ground  and  shutting  out  the  light.  To  all 
protests  the  pawnbroker  replied:  "I  am  erect- 
ing the  godown  in  my  own  compound ;  if  any- 
body finds  it  an  obstacle  to  his  own  business, 
let  him  remove." 

Change  of  residence  or  of  occupation 
seemed  inevitable  to  the  dyer,  who  must  neces- 
sarily be  involved  in  great  loss.  The  dyer 
thought  of  his  wife  and  family  and  of  his 
moderately  prospering  trade,  and  he  was  very 
bitter. 

Now  Kichibei  was  Jinbei's  landlord,  and  a 
considerate  man.  To  him,  only  one  course 
seemed  open  to  the  dyer — he  should  appeal  at 
once  to  the  great  O-oka  Echizen-no-kami. 
The  landlord  was  so  kind  as  to  draft  a  written 
appeal,  Jinbei's  erudition  going  little  beyond 
the  iroha  of  remote  schooldays,  and  in  due 
course  the  document  was  presented  to  the 
honorable  court  of  the  Shogun's  great  judge. 
Sahei  and  Jinbei  were  duly  summoned  to  ap- 
pear. 

The  judge  listened  intently  and  not  a  little 
perplexed  to  the  pleas  of  both  parties.  He 
admonished  Sahei  and  urged  him  to  be  con- 
siderate of  the  claims  of  his  neighbor. 

But  the  pawnbroker,  a  masterful  man,  was 
obstinate,  and  the  judge's  tone  encouraged 
him  in  his  attitude,  for  it  plainly  indicated 
that  the  law  could  not  interfere. 

"Nobody  shall  interfere  with  my  business," 
said  the  arrogant  man.  "I  have  built  a  go- 
down  on  land  which  is  my  own." 

"Then,"  said  the  judge  to  Jinbei,  "as  there 
is  no  law  to  prevent  Sahei  from  building  on 
his  own  ground,  we  can  not  interfere.  We 
have  tried  our  best  to  persuade  him  to  be 
more  considerate.  It  is  no  more  a  matter  of 
law;  it  is  a  matter  of  morality." 

The  poor  dyer,  intensely  disappointed,  still 
kept  pleading  eyes  on  the  judge,  while  the 
pawnbroker  was  unduly  proud.  Before  the 
latter  withdrew   the  judge   said: 

"The  law  can  not  do  anything  against  you, 
but  society  can  not  be  regulated  by  cold  law 
alone.  If  there  were  no  mutual  yielding  hu- 
man life  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  You 
know  the  laws  which  regulate  the  traffic 
through  a  crowded  thoroughfare.  If  you  walk 
on  straight  without  regard  to  others  you 
can  not  proceed  far  without  a  collision.  Only 
a  drunken  or  insane  man  would  attempt  such 
a  thing.  In  the  human  stream  each  must 
yield  to  the  other;  the  strong  must  help  the 
weak.  You  are  rich  and  your  neighbor  is 
poor.  You  had  nothing  to  lose  by  having 
your  storehouse  a  few  yards  further  removed. 
You  must  have  some  consideration  for  him." 
But  the  pawnbroker  was  immovable  and  so 
retired.     The  court  was  dismissed. 

Poor  Jinbei  muttered:  "Contrary  to  his 
wide  reputation,  our  celebrated  judge  seems 
to  be  nothing  out  of  the  common !"  O-oka 
saw  the  dejected  suitor,  and  read  his  thoughts. 
He  motioned  the  citizen  to  approach,  and  con- 
soled him. 

"I  am  sorry.  Jinbei,"  O-oka  said,  "we  could 
not  persuade  Sahei  to  yield,  but  I  have  been 
through  the  same  experience  as  you." 

Surprised  at  these  words  and  at  the  judge's 
affability,  Jinbei  listened  eagerly. 

"When  I  lived  at  Hikekubo  in  Azabu,"  con- 
tinued the  judge,  "my  next-door  neighbor  was 
a  certain  hatamoto  (Shogun's  bodyguard) 
with  an  income  of  5000  koku  of  rice.  He  be- 
gan to  build  a  storehouse  right  in  front  of 
my  garden,  and  the  effect  was  to  totally  de- 
stroy the  view  and  to  throw  my  sitting-room 
into  the  shade.  I  expostulated,  but  without 
effect — it  was  nobody's  business  to  interfere 
with  his  operations  on  his  own  property.  I 
had  perforce  to  bear  the  inconvenience,  but 
when  my  neighbor's  building  was  completed  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  amusement 
for  my  idle  hours  to  dig  a  large  pond  in  my 
garden  and  keep  a  great  variety  of  fish.     The 


pleasure  of  the  view  that  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  selfish  neighbor  could  to  some  extent  be 
made  good  by  a  new  pleasure.  There  was  an 
utter  lack  of  sunshine,  but  looking  at  carp, 
gibel,  and  other  fish  swimming  in  my  pond 
would  be  a  perpetual  amusement.  My  pond 
was  dug  and  filled,  and  when  relieved  from 
heavy  official  duties  I  derived  keen  pleasure 
watching  my  fishes.  I  had  not  been  long  so 
pleasantly  engaged,  however,  before  a  strange 
thing  happened.  My  neighbor's  massive  build- 
ing gradually  inclined  toward  the  pond  in  my 
garden ;  the  movement  was  imperceptibly 
small  at  first,  but  after  a  while  everybody 
came  to  recognize  it.  My  enjoyment,  it  ap- 
peared, was  not  only  a  monopoly  of  myself — 
the  building  seemed  envious  at  my  delight  in 
looking  upon  the  fish  or  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  finny  creatures.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  was  a  strong  attraction  between  the 
pond  and  the  building. 

"After  a  while  the  godown  seemed  in  dan- 
ger of  toppling  over.  Now  came  a  protest 
from  my  neighbor.  He  sent  a  messenger  de- 
manding that  my  pond  be  filled  in.  It  was 
now  my  turn  to  reply  in  his  own  words :  'It 
is  the  business  of  nobody  to  interfere  with 
my  putting  a  pond  in  my  own  ground.'  While 
negotiations  were  going  on  the  building 
seemed  impatient  of  the  conclusion  of  any 
agreement,  and  the  very  night  I  had  deter- 
mined to  give  him  a  final  answer  a  part  of 
the  massive  structure  fell  away,  and  as  it 
was  a  stormy  night  much  of  the  treasure  was 
spoiled. 

"But  an  answer  from  me  was  no  longer 
necessary.  The  hatamoto  removed  his  go- 
down  to  another  place,  and  my  garden  and 
rooms  were  restored  to  their  former  sunny 
condition.  My  selfish  neighbor  was  well 
served.  I  advise  you  to  change  your  trade," 
added  the  astute  judge,  as  an  afterthought. 

Jinbei's  wits  were  not  overbright,  but  a 
great  flash  of  understanding  illumined  his 
mind.  As  a  man  in  high  spirit  he  hastened 
home.  The  construction  of  the  gigantic  store- 
house had  now  been  finished,  and  Jinbei's 
house,  yard,  and  garden  were  completely  over- 
shadowed. But  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
family  he  seemed  seized  with  an  amazing 
energy.  He  employed  a  number  of  men  and 
began  madly  pulling  down  his  drying  poles 
and  other  paraphernalia.  He  vouchsafed  no 
explanation  to  his  anxious  spouse,  who 
thought  he  was  mad.  From  under  the  eaves 
of  the  enemy  godown  right  across  the  yard 
the  ground  was  dug  wide  and  deep.  Jinbei's 
wife  protested,  but  in  vain.  The  husband, 
afraid  to  reveal  his  wild  exultation  at  the 
prospect  of  revenge  over  his  heartless  neigh- 
bor, replied  fiercely  that  he  was  "digging  for 
gold,"  and  the  poor  woman  now  verily  be- 
lieved her  good  man  had  taken  leave  of  his 
senses.  But  she  persisted :  "How  do  you 
know  there  is  gold  in  this  ground?" 

"You  are  rather  slow  of  understanding,  as 
usual,"  replied  Jinbei.  "We  must  change  our 
trade.  Our  drying  ground  being  overshadowed 
by  this  new  castle  of  our  rich  neighbor,  the 
trade  of  a  dyer  is  impossible  and  we  must 
take  up  the  trade  of  goldfish  vendor.  This  is 
the  pond.  It  will  also  be  a  moat  to  this  new 
castle !" 

Frantically  Jinbei  worked.  The  deep  pond 
was  finished  and  filled  with  fish.  It  was  beau- 
tiful of  an  evening  to  watch  them  moving 
hither  and  thither  in  their  silvery  and  golden 
glory. 

Sahei,  as  the  daimyo  of  the  new  castle, 
seemed  immensely  delighted  at  the  changed 
prospect  of  his  neighbor's  premises,  as  the 
pond  was  an  added  attraction,  and  seemed 
specially  laid  out  to  add  to  the  attractions  of 
his  new  building.  Things  went  on  thus  for  a 
few  weeks,  when  Jinbei  began  to  grow  im- 
patient— but  one  day  he  was  rewarded  by  an 
obvious  change  in  the  position  of  the  great 
building,  which  showed  an  unmistakable  in- 
clination to  lean  over  towards  the  pond.  He 
said  nothing.  The  time  arrived  when  the  sub- 
sidence was  noticed  by  Sahei,  who  soon  saw 
the  cause  and  sent  in  a  vigorous  protest  to 
the  dyer.  Jinbei  received  the  messengers 
coolly  and  politely,  but  they  were  unable  to 
move  him,  and  received  a  reply  to  their  pro- 
tests very  similar  to  that  given  by  Sahei 
months  before. 

But  something  had  to  be  done  if  Sahei's 
property  was  to  be  saved  from  destruction, 
and  it  had  to  be  hastily  removed.  With  its 
removal  Jinbei  filled  in  his  "moat,"  and  the 
triumphant  goldfish  vendor  again  became  the 
prosperous  dyer.  Despite  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  popular  opinion  associated  Jinbei's  suc- 
cess with  the  wisdom  of  O-oka  Echizen-no- 
karai. — T.  Monoo,  in  the  Far  East. 


The  great  Wellington  hated  tobacco.  He 
issued  in  the  early  '40s  an  army  order  which 
read:  "The  commander-in-chief  has  been  in- 
formed that  the  practice  of  smoking,  by  the 
use  of  pipes,  cigars,  or  cheroots,  has  become 
prevalent  among  the  officers  of  the  army, 
which  is  not  only  in  itself  a  species  of  intoxi- 
cation occasioned  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
but  undoubtedly  occasions  drinking  and 
tippling  by   those   who   acquire  the   habit." 
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ENGLISH  CHINA. 


A    Sketch   of  the    Early    Potteries    on    the    Tight 
Little  Isle. 


Among  the  first  specimens  of  English  pot- 
tery is  the  Wrotham  Slipware,  dated  1612  to 
1717.  It  is  a  red  stone  ware,  with  a  black 
veneer.  Next  comes  the  Posset  jug,  with  its 
two  handles ;  a  squatty-,  brownish -yellow  ves- 
sel bearing  the  marks  "B.  \\  H.,    1724." 

The  ware  from  the  Lambeth  and  Fulham 
potteries  is  the  next  step.  From  the  Lam- 
beth potteries  sprang  the  great  present-day 
Doulton  potteries.  The  Fulham  ware  was 
started  by  the  great  potter,  John  Dwight  He 
got  his  ideas  from  Cologne,  from  the  famous 
Bellarmine  jugs  with  the  mask  spouts.  In 
the  next  step  all  the  Staffordshire  potteries 
had  a  part. 

Then  came  the  great  Elers,  John  and 
David,  from  Holland.  They  made  the  Chi- 
nese red  stone  ware,  with  the  dainty  Oriental 
figures  in  low  relief,  all  handmade.  Like  all 
other  artists  in  china  and  glass,  these  broth- 
ers were  jealous  of  their  secret — so  much  so 
that  they  caused  to  be  built  an  underground 
tube,  as  a  means  of  communicating  with  the 
workmen.  They  even  hired  dull-witted  work- 
men, the  better  to  preserve  their  secret.  One 
Astbury  of  Eurslem  feigned  dullness,  hiding 
himself  in  a  hogshead  for  several  days  to 
learn  the  secret  While  his  ware  is  not  the 
same,  it  is  beautiful  earthenware.  His  son, 
Thomas,  was  the  first  to  make  the  famous 
cream  ware,  which  Josiah  Wedgwood  later 
perfected.  It  is  recognizable  by  the  flotilla  of 
pipe  clay  in  low  relief  on  the  brown,  giving 
this  ware  its  individual  character. 

Between  1760  and  1765  the  jackfield  ware 
in  Salop  flourished.  The  body  of  this  is  red 
with  highly  veneered  glaze.  It  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  ornate  decoration  in  gold  relief 
of  roses  and  a  bird  on  the  wing,  in  high  re- 
lief. This  choice  ware  was  later  bought  by 
John  Rose  of  Caulport. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  was  apprenticed  to 
Thomas  Whieldon  when  yet  a  boy.  In  his 
company  were  Thomas  Turner,  Josiah  Spode, 
and  Adams,  great  masters  later  in  their  line. 
As  Whieldon  was  a  strict  master,  and  Josiah 
Wedgwood  a  devoted  student,  the  latter  soon 
had  learned  all  that  he  could  from  his  mas- 
ter. He  became  so  popular  and  prosperous 
that  he  took  his  old  master  into  business  with 
him  for  a  time.  He  made  his  fortune  in  the 
cream  ware,  which  was  later  christened 
"Queen's  ware,"  from  a  visit  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte to  his  warerooms.  This  royal  patronage 
was  a  fashion  of  the  century,  copied  from 
France,  where  the  royal  Sevres  factories 
were  owned  by  the  emperor. 

Wedgwood's  jasper  ware  was  his  most  per- 
fect achievement,  and  there  is  little  ware  that 
is  more  beautiful.  All  lovers  of  this  art  are 
familiar  with  the  sage-green  and  pink  relief, 
the  red  with  black  relief,  the  sage-green,  tht 
lilac,  and  red,  each  with  white  relief.  Worthy 
to  stand  beside  these  jaspers  are  the  lumi- 
nously beautiful  pink  splash  lustre,  and  the 
silver  lustre  ware. 

In  1754  the  Derby  soft-paste  potteries  were 
srarted.  With  this  pottery  originated  the 
Imari  decorations  and  the  luxuriant  land- 
scapes. The  Derby  people  became  later  the 
owners  of  the  Chelsea  potteries,  calling  them- 
selves Chelsea-Derby.  The  Chelsea  pieces  of 
porcelain   are   beautiful,    and  in   their   designs 


are  the  exotic  birds,  the  beautiful  old  Eng-  \ 
lish  cottages,  elaborate  floral  designs,  and  the  ! 
famous  rabbit  pattern.  Rubilac  was  the  de-  j 
signer.  His  sculptor  was  the  father  of  Flax-  | 
man,  the  artist  who  made  Wedgwood  famous. 

The  famous  Caulport  ware  is  next  in  suc- 
cession, and  is  still  putting  out  some  of  its 
beautiful   service   plates. 

Dr.  Wall  was  the  founder  of  the  Worces- 
ter potteries.  He  reproduced  the  luminous 
scale,  and  powder  blue  from  the  Orientals. 

Thomas  Turner,  who  originated  the  royal 
blue  for  the  Worcester  potteries,  after  many 
years'  service  bought  the  Salopian  potteries, 
and  called  them  Caughley  potteries.  From 
his  factories  came  the  long  line  of  famous 
blue  ware ;  among  others  the  willow-ware 
pattern. 

An  interesting  group  of  potteries  was 
started  by  William  Billingsley.  He  and  hi.- 
daughter  traveled  all  over  England,  paintinj 
pink  roses  on  the  ware  of  Derby,  Worcester, 
and  others-  A  collector  knows  them  by  thest 
bits  of  old  English  gardens. 


A  Great  Inventor. 
Samuel  Crompton,  inventor  of  the  spinning 
mule,  was  born  December  3.  1753,  at  Firwood, 
I  a  suburb  of  Bolton,  Lancashire,  England.     His 
lather,    who,    though   of   good   family,    was   in 
!  moderate    circumstances,    mortgaged    Firwood 
|  to  the  family  of  Starkies,   and  on  their  fore- 
closing   rented    a    portion    of    the    Hall    i'    th' 
Wood,  now  preserved  as  a  public  museum,  as 
a  place  of  residence. 

The    boy   began    to    work    early,    and    made 
his  living  spinning  and  fiddling.     From  quiet 
planning  came  the  spinning  mule,  whereby  cot- 
ton  thread,   after   passing  through   rollers   re- 
I  volving  at  different  speeds,  is  drawn   out   and 
I  twisted  round  revolving  spindles  that  rapidly 
!  recede   from   the   rollers.      The   spinning  mule 
!  was,  speaking  generally,  a  combination  of  the 
,  "jenny"    constructed    by    Hargreaves    and    the 
water    frame    discovered    by    Arkwright,    this 
I  adaptation    being    the     origin     of    the     name 
"mule."     A  comparison   of  the  two  machines. 
J  however,     will     indicate     the     superiority     of 
Crompton's  invention.     The  water  frame   was 
i  capable  of  spinning  one  pound  of  cotton  to  the 
.  length  of  nineteen  miles,  whilst  the  mule  spun 
the    same  weight   of   cotton   into    a   length    of 
950   miles,   in    one   case    forming   forty    hanks 
!  and  in  the  other  2000  hanks. 

With  the  generosity   of  great  men.   Cromp- 
ton practically  presented  his  invention  to  the 
j  public,   and   so  little  pecuniary  benefit  did  he 
personally  receive  that,   in    1803,   he   rented   a 
portion  of  a  small  factory  in  Bolton,  his  em- 
ployees   comprising   three    men,    one    woman, 
and    six    children    only.      Subsequently,    how- 
ever,   he    was   granted     £5000    by    an    act    of 
|  Parliament.      A      statue     of     Crompton     was 
:   erected     from     subscriptions     amounting     to 
'■    £2000   and  was  presented  to   the   inhabitants 
of    Bolton    on    September    24,    1862 — a    noble 
though  tardy  recognition  of  his  services   and 
genius.      The    statue    is   in    Xelson    Square,    a 
prominent  situation  in  the  town. 
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Longevity  of  the  Presidents. 
Recently  a  writer  in  the  Lancet,  discussing 
longevity-  of  famous  men,  announced  that  the 
ages  of  the  first  twenty-four  Presidents  of 
this  country  reached  the  unusual  average  of 
sixty-nine  years.  Their  ages  were  given  as 
follows :       Sixty-seven,     ninety,      eighty  -three. 


eighty -five,  seventy- three,  eighty,  seventy- 
eight,  seventy-nine,  sixty-eight,  seventy-one, 
fifty-three,  sixty-five,  seventy-four,  sixty- four, 
seventy-seven,  fifty-six,  sixty -six,  sixty-three, 
seventy,  forty-nine,  fifty-six,  seventy-one, 
sixty-seven,  fifty-eight  years.  Those  at  fifty- 
j  six,  forty-nine,  and  fifty-eight  were,  re- 
spectively, Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  McKinley, 
who  were  assassinated.  The  ages  of  these 
twenty-four  men  totalize  1663  years,  or  an 
average  of  sixty-nine  years  each,  showing, 
as  is  believed,  that  the  stress  and  responsi- 
bility of  leadership  seem  to  have  no  effect  on 
longevity.  The  following  causes  of  death  are 
those  popularly  accepted :  Washington,  pneu- 
monia (more  correct  accounts  state  edematous 
affection  of  the  windpipe,  or  membranous 
croup)  ;  J.  Adams,  debility;  Jefferson,  chronic 


diarrhoea ;  Madison,  debility ;  Monroe,  de- 
bility; J.  Q.  Adams,  paralysis;  Jackson,  con- 
sumption and  dropsy ;  Van  Buren,  asthmatic 
catarrh ;  Harrison,  bilious  pleurisy ;  Tyler, 
bilious  attack  (with  bronchitis) ;  Polk, 
chronic  diarrhoea ;  Taylor,  cholera  morbus  and 
typhoid  fever ;  Fillmore,  debility- ;  Pierce, 
drops3f  and  inflammation  of  stomach ;  Bu- 
chanan, rheumtaic  gout ;  Lincoln,  assassina- 
tion ;  Johnson,  paralysis ;  Grant,  cancer  of  the 
tongue  and  throat ;  Hayes,  paralysis  of  the 
heart ;  Garfield,  assassination ;  Arthur, 
Bright's  disease,  paralysis,  and  apoplexy ; 
Cleveland,  debility;  B.  Harrison,  pneumonia; 
McKinley,   assassination. 


China  has  the  world's  oldest  chain   bridge 
in   existence. 


The   Marchant   Calculator 

DIVIDES  89,889  BY  9136  IN  8  SECONDS 

— only  8  turns  of  the  handle  necessary 

All  other  calculations  made  in  proportionately  the  same  time. 
An  absolute  proof  given  with  each  operation. 

Quick — Accurate — Easily  Operated 

ALREADY  REPRESENTED  IN  15  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Agencies  wanted  in  all  foreign  countries.  Interested  Dealers  should 
write  us.  We  can  make  you  an  attractive  proposition.  Some  territory  in 
Eastern  United  States  open  to  the  right  representatives. 

MARCHANT  CALCULATING  MACHINE   CO. 

Emeryville,  Oakland,  California 


THE  MARCHANT  CALCULATOR 

USE  THE  COUPON 


Dept  S.  P. 

MARCHANT  CALCULATING  MACHINE  CO. 

Emeryville,  Oakland,  California 

Gentlemen  :    Kindly  send  me  literature  about  your  cal- 
culator. 

FIRM 

NAME 

BUSINESS 

ADDRESS 
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BUDAPEST. 


The  Capital  of  Hungary  Came  from  Consolidation 
of  Two  Cities. 


Lying  on  either  side  of  the  Danube,  just 
at  that  point  where  it  definitely  sets  south. 
Pest  spreads  itself  out  over  the  flat  sandy 
plain  on  the  left  bank,  whilst  Buda  rambles 
over  the  series  of  small  and  steep  hills  which 
c',  aracterize  the  land  on  the  right  bank.  Pest 
is  modern  in  aspect.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  presents  a  wonderful  frontage  to  the 
river.  Buda,  ancient  and  capricious,  wanders 
in  and  out  amongst  the  hills,  finally  shoulder- 
ing its  way  up  to  the  Blocksberg,  nearly  400 
feet  above  the  river.  Behind  it  all  are  the 
mountains,  rising  in  great  terraces,  one  be- 
hind the  other. 

The  history  of  Budapest  consists  of  the  sep- 
arate histories  of  the  two  sister  towns  of 
Buda  and  Pest,  for  it  is  only  since  1872  that 
they  have  been  united  as  one  municipality. 
Like  most  cities  in  that  part  of  Europe,  it 
owes  its  origin  to  the  Romans.  There  had, 
it  is  true,  been  a  Celtic  settlement  at  that 
point  on  the  Danube  before  the  coming  of  the 
Roman  ;  but  in  the  second  century  A.  D.  the 
Romans  founded  there  a  regular  colony  and 
named  it  Aquincum.  It  was  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  on  the  site  of  the  actual 
O-Buda,  and  it  remained  in  Roman  hands  till 
A.  D.  376.  Then  began  the  great  overrunning 
by  the  barbarians  from  the  north,  and  the 
place  was  invaded  by  Huns,  Ostrogoths,  and 
later  by  Avars  and  Slavs.  At  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century  came  the  Magyars.  They  pre- 
served the  names  Buda  and  Pest,  by  which 
the  two  towns  had  by  that  time  come  to  be 
called,  but  Pest  remained  for  a  long  time  an 
essentially  German  city.  Thereafter  the  two 
cities  had  varying  fortune.  In  1241  Pest  was 
destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  but,  on  their  de- 
parture, three  years  later.  King  Bela  IV  deter- 
mined to  rehabilitate  the  town  and  render  it 
more  prosperous  and  important  than  ever  be- 
fore. He  created  it  a  royal  free  city,  and  re- 
peopled  it  with  colonists  of  various  nationali- 
ties. It  was,  however,  at  this  time  completely 
eclipsed  by  the  city  of  Buda,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  King  Bela  had  built  a 
palace  there,  and  a  fortress,  and  the  town 
began  to  grow  in  all  directions  until,  in  1361, 
it  became  the  capital  of  Hungary. 

The  period  of  the  great  Ottoman  ascend- 
ancy in  southeastern  Europe  was  a  sorry 
time  for  the  two  cities.  In  1526  Pest  was 
taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Turks,  and  from 
1541  to  1686  Buda  was  the  seat  of  a  Turkish 
pasha.  In  this  latter  year,  however,  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  the  allied 
armies,  drove  out  the  Turk,  and  roused  the 
Hungarians  of  Buda  to  vigorous  action,  and 
thus,  after  passing  through  many  difficulties, 
the  two  cities  once  more  began  to  prosper. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Pest  began  greatly  to  outstrip  Buda  in  the 
race  for  importance,  and  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  was  quite  definitely  the  more 
important  city  of  the  two.  The  nineteenth 
century,  however,  was  full  of  troubled  experi- 
ence for  both  cities.  In  1838  Pest  was  swept 
by  a  flood  of  vast  proportions,  and  ten  years 
later,  in  the  war  of  Hungarian  independence, 
suffered  many  things  at  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trians.  It  was  here  that  the  revolutionary 
committee  had  its  headquarters,  and  when  the 
Austrians  were  obliged  to  retire  from  Buda, 
the  garrison  left  in  the  fortress  bombarded 
Pest,  doing  much  damage  to  the  town. 


At  one  time,  some  twoscore  years  ago,  some 
Englishmen  proposed  to  dig  a  canal  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Africa,  south  of  Morocco, 
to  admit  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  into  the 
Sahara  Desert.  It  was  argued  that  a  great 
inland  sea  would  thus  be  created  and  that 
ocean  vessels  might  steam  into  Africa  and 
pick  up  cargoes  along  the  western  Sudan. 
This  fine  idea  was  based  upon  the  prevalent 
notion  that  most  of  the  desert  surface  was 
much  below  sea  level.  It  was  discovered  later 
that  most  of  the  desert  stands  high  above  the 
sea.  The  French,  who  have  been  the  greatest 
explorers  of  the  desert,  have  corrected  other 
false  ideas  about  the  desert.  The  most  con- 
spicuous and  persistent  of  these  errors  has 
been  the  notion  that  the  desert  is  a  vast  area 
of  sand.  The  French  have  proved  that  this 
is  not  so.  In  fact,  only  about  a  fifth  of  the 
Sahara  is  covered  with  sand. 


William  Gibbons  of  London  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  man  to  have  his  life  insured. 
On  June  18,  1853,  he  signed  a  contract  with 
eight  men,  by  the  terms  of  which  he  was  to 
have  his  life  insured  for  £283  for  one  year 
for  eight  per  cent,  of  this  amount.  In  1859 
James  G.  Batterson  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
was  traveling  in  England  and  became  inter- 
ested in  the  workings  of  accident  insurance 
for  travelers.  So  he  came  home  and  pro- 
moted the  first  accident  insurance  company  in 
this  country.  His  first  client  was  a  resident 
of  Hartford,  whom  he  insured  for  $5000 
against  injury  in  his  stroll  from  the  postoffice 
to  his  home.  Marine  insurance  goes  back  to 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
comes  from  Belgium. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Hermit  Thrush. 
Miles  away   are  street  and  town, 
The  sun   is   down, 
In    deep    cloisters    of   the    wood 
Moist  airs  faintly  understood 
Settle  in   the  chaplets  of  the  hill, 
The    leaves    are    still. 
The  heart  beats  loud 
Amongst    the   crowd 
Of  mossy  monitors, — 
When  clear  a-down  the  corridors 
Nor    near    or    far 
Drops  a  flute-note  from  a  star — 
Hush! 
It  is  the  thrush! 


The  Glen  of  the  Mist. 
My  beauteous  corri!   where  cattle  wander — 

My   misty   corn"!   my   darling   dell! 
Mighty,  verdant,   and  cover'd  over 

With  wild  flowers  tender  of  the  sweetest  smell; 
Dark  is  the  green  of  thy  grassy  clothing, 

Soft  swelling  thy   hillocks  most  green  and  deep. 
The   cannach  blowing,  the  darnel   growing, 

While    the    deer    troop    past    to    the   misty    steep. 

Fine   for   wear  is   thy  beauteous   mantle, 

Strongly    woven    and    ever    new, 
With    rough   grass    o'er    it,    and,    brightly    gleaming. 

The  grass  all  spangled  with  diamond  dew; 
It's    round    my    corri,    my    lovely    corri, 

Where    rushes   thicken   and    long   reeds   blow; 
Fine    were    the   harvest  to    any    reaper 

Who   through  the  marsh   and   the  bog  could  go. 

In  every  nook  of  the  mountain  pathway 

The  garlic-flower  may  be  thickly  found — 
And   out  on  the  sunny   slopes  around  it 

Hung  berries  juicy  and  red   and  round — 
The   pennyroyal   and    dandelion. 

The  downy  cannach   together  lie — 
Thickly  they  grow  from  the  base  of  the  mountain 

To  the  topmost  crag  of  his  crest  so  high. 

And   not  a   crag  but  is   clad   most  richly, 

For  rich   and  silvern  the  soft  moss  clings, 
Fine  is  the  moss,  most  clean  and  stainless, 

Hiding    the   look   of    unlovely   things; 
Down    in   the   hollows    beneath   the   summit 

Where    the    verdure    is    growing    most    rich    and 
deep, 
The   little   daisies   are  looking  upward, 

And  the  yellow  primroses  often  peep. 
— From  the  Gaelic  of  Duncan  Ban  in  "The  Hcbrid 
Isles,"  by  George  Buchanan. 


Night-Wind. 
I    lie    adrift    in    the    night-wind 

That  blows  the  reeds  in  my  eaves, 
Sounding   the   strings   of   the   tree-tops 

Sifting  its  sands  thro'  the  leaves, 
Bringing  the  tones  of  the  hill-crests 

Down  thro'  the  hollows  of  dark, 
Taking  me  off  with  its  music 

Bearing  me  on  in   its  bark. 

Oh  mystic  flow  of  the  night-wind 

Afloat  in  the  tops  of  trees 
Fleeing  the  touch  of  the  twilights 

Roaming  the  crests  of  the  seas, 
Stealing  thro  glooms  of  the  woodlands 

Searching  the  graves  of  the  lost 
Stalking    in    houses    deserted 

Where   homeless  spirits  have  crossed, 
Passing    the    desolate    uplands, 

Over  old    forests   of   sighs 
Up  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains 

Off  to  the  vasts  of  the  skies, 
Out   in    the    crystalline    heavens 

Under  the  chill  of  the  moon 
Lifting   and    weaving  the  cloudlands 

Till    star-lights    topple   and   swoon, 
Far  to   the   uttermost  spaces 

Where  suns   and  planets  are  sped 
Bearing  the  souls  of  the  living 

Out  to  the  bourne  of  the  dead, — 
Oh  timeless  drift  of  the  night-wind 

With  earth  and  stars  in  thy  keep 
Flowing  and  roaming  forever — 

I  lie  in  thy  tides, — and  sleep. 


At  Midnight. 
At  midnight  on  the  shoaling  sands 

I  stayed  while  the  tide  came  in, 
I  breathed  the  wind  of  rolling  bands 

And  the  salt  that  lay  within. 

No    mortal   stood   on    any  shore 
No   wraith  of  a  kith  or  kind, — 

The  waves  rolled  in,  and  many  more 
Followed  on  and  on  behind. 

The  clouds  ribbed  on  in  striding  bars 

To  the  dull  horizon's  rim, — 
No  moon  shone  out,  nor  guiding  stars 

On  the  world  unmarked  and  dim. 

No  night-bird  called,    no  panging  cry 
From  the  landward  side  was  hurled. 

But  silence  held  the  hanging  sky 

That  weighed  on  the  wrinkled  world. 

Across   the   sea  the   gleaming   light 
Of  a  million    souls    shone   wan 

And  moved  away  in  dreaming  night 
As    an    army    marching   on. 

I    alone    of    the    legion    souls 

Enfleshed    since    the    world    began 

Stood  where  the  shore-line   region  rolls 
And  gazed  on  the  sea-floor  span. 

At    midnight    on    a    thousand    shores 

I    beheld    the    flood-tides    run, — 

All  strifeless  lay  my  prows  and  oars 

For  the  night  and  I   were  one. 

-From    "Wind   and   Weather,"   by   L.    H.   Bailey 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Brazil  is  becoming  a  meat-exporting  nation. 
This  year  she  will  export  about  50,000  tons 
of   frozen  beef. 


AMERICAN  S 

145  Berry  St. 

•TEVEDORE  CO. 

Tel.  Kearny  252 

HUGH   J. 

McPHEE,  Mgr. 

GENERAL  STEVEDORING 

ENTIRELY  OPEN  SHOP 

THE  FOLLOWING  FIRMS  ARE  INTERESTED : 

Acme   Lbr.   Co. 

Baxter  &  Co.,  J.  H. 

Albion   Lbr.   Co. 

Beadle  Bros.,  Inc. 

Bay   City   Lbr.   &    Supply   Co. 

Bowes  &  Andrews. 

Beadle  Co.,  A.  W. 

Buehner  Lbr.  Co. 

Billings,  Geo.  E. 

Christenson  Lbr.  Co. 

Caspar  Lbr.   Co. 

Coast   Shipping  Co. 

Davenport,  J.   O. 
Dempsey  Lbr.  Co. 

Dodge  Co.,  E.  J. 

Dollar  Co..  The  Robt. 

Donovan  Lbr.   Co. 

Greater  City  Lbr.  Co. 

Eschen  &  Minor. 

Hanify  Co.,  J.  R. 

Fair  &  Moran. 

Higgins,    Chas.   H. 

Freeman  &  Co.,  S.   S. 

Hooper  Lbr.  Co. 

Hamnv  'tij  Lbr.  Co. 

Hobbs,  Wall  Co. 

Hart-Wood  Lbr.  Co. 

Inter-Ocean   Transportation   Co. 

Howes  Lbr.  Co. 

Koenig,  P. 

Kruse,  E.  &  E.  T. 

Leonard  Lbr.   Co. 

Kruse,  J.  H. 

Loop   Lbr.  Co. 

Linderman,  Fred. 

McCormick  &  Co.,   Chas.  R. 

Little  River  Steamship  Co. 

Metropolitan  Lbr.  Co. 

MacDonald  Lbr.   Co. 

National  Steamship  Co. 

Mahoney.  Andrew  F. 

Nelson   Co.,  The  Chas. 

Mission  Lbr.  Co. 

Olson,   Oliver  J. 

Navarro  Lbr.  Co. 

Parr-McCormick   Steamship   Line.                      Olson  &  Mahoney  Lbr.  Co. 

Pacific   Lbr.   Transportation   Co 

Peterson,  Edwin  T. 

Pope  &  Talbot 

Providencia  S.  S.  Co. 

Richardson,   PI.  A. 

Redwood  S.  S-  Co. 

Slade  Shipping  Co. 

Royal  Lbr.  Co. 

Santa  Fe  Lbr.  Co. 

San   Francisco  Lbr.   Co. 

Simpson  Estate  Co. 

Smith,  Wm. 

Smith,  H.  H. 

Spring  Valley  Lbr.  Co. 

Swift  &  Co. 

Stockton  Lbr.  Co. 

Swayne  &  Hoyt. 

Sudden  &  Christenson. 

Tibbits,  W.  G. 

Thompson,   H.   S. 

Wilson  Bros.  &  Co. 

Van  Arsdale-Harris  Lbr.  Co. 

Wilson-Fyfe  Lbr.   Co. 

Wood,  E.  K.,  Lumber  Co. 

General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


Higgins  Bldg. 


PRODUCERS  AND  REFINERS 


OF 


HIGH  GRADE 
CALIFORNIA 
PETROLEUM 


REFINERIES  LOCATED  AT 

MARICOPA         MOJAVE  AND 
VERNON  CALIFORNIA 


Pipe  Line  from  Midway  Oil  Fields  to 
Los  Angeles  Harbor 
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HISTORIC  BUCHAREST. 

A  Pleasant  Place  Often    Called  "The   Paris  oi  the 
East." 

Far  back  into  the  misty  past  goes  the  his- 
tory of  Bucharest,  capital  of  Roumania,  re- 
cently occupied  by  the  German  forces  after  a 
smashing  campaign.  There  are  modern  his- 
torians who  declare  that  it  was  originally  a 
fortress  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Daco- 
Roman  Thyanus  to  command  the  approaches 
to  Tirgovishtea,  at  one  time  the  capital  of 
Wallachia.  But  tradition  has  it  that  it  was 
built  by  the  semi-mythical  Redu  Negro,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  early 
years  of  the  fourteenth.  Radu  Negru  was 
the  first  Wallaehian  prince,  "Founded  by 
Radu  Negru'*  holds  the  same  position  in  Rou- 
mania as  does  "came  over  with  the  con- 
queror" in  England,  or  "descended  from  Brian 
Boru"  in  Ireland. 

However  founded,  it  became  in  time  the 
summer  residence  of  the  court,  and  in  1595 
it  leaps  suddenly  into  prominence  by  reason 
of  an  occurrence  common  enough  in  that  part 
of  the  world  in  those  days — it  was  burned  by 
the  Turks.  It  was,  however,  restored  again, 
grew  greatly  in  size  and  prosperity  and,  in 
the  year  169S,  was  chosen  by  Prince  Constan- 
tine  Brancovan  for  his  capital.  During  the 
next  century  Bucharest  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  struggle  carried  on  at  that  time  be- 
tween Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey  for  pre- 
dominance. In  turn  Bucharest  was  in  posses- 
sion of  all  three.  In  the  first  half  of  the  fol- 
lowing century  its  fortunes  were  equally 
varied.  In  1828  it  was  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sians, who,  the  following  year,  made  it  over 
to  the  Prince  of  Wallachia.  It  was  again 
held  by  the  Russians  in  1853-4.  On  their  de- 
parture an  Austrian  garrison  took  possession 
and  kept  it  until  the  March  of  1S57.  Its  . 
status  remained  uncertain  until  1S61,  when,  on 
the  declaration  of  the  union  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  Prince  Cuza,  the  first  ruler  of  the 
united  provinces,  proclaimed  Bucharest  his 
capital.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  acces- 
sion of  Prince  Charles,  in  1866,  that  the  his- 
tory of  modern  Bucharest  begins. 

The  place  is  essentially  a  modern  town.  It 
lies  in  a  hollow  traversed  from  northwest  to 
southeast  by  the  River  Dimbovitza,  on  the 
left  bank  of  which  the  city  is  mainly  built. 
To  the  west  and  southwest  it  is  sheltered  by 
a  low  range  of  hills,  but  on  all  other  sides 
ihe  land  stretches  across  marsh  and  lowland 
away  to  the  sky  line,  to  where  the  great  cen- 
tral   Wallaehian    plain    sweeps    down    to    the 


Black  Sea.  Bucharest  has  a  multitude  of 
gardens  and  a  multitude  of  turrets  and  metal- 
plated  or  gilded  cupolas,  and  they  lend  to  the 
city  a  certain  picturesqueness  in  which,  other- 
wise, it  might  be  lacking  by  reason  of  its  es- 
sentially modern  character.  It  has  been  called 
the  "Paris  of  the  East,"  and,  in  the  matter 
of  boulevards  and  avenues,  it  maintains  the 
Paris  tradition.  The  three  main  boulevards, 
the  Plevna,  Lipscani,  and  Vasaresci,  skirt  the 
left  bank  of  the  river ;  whilst  the  Elizabeth 
Boulevard  and  the  famous  Galea  Victoriei,  or 
"Avenue  of  Victory/'  which  commemorates 
the  Roumanian  successes  at  Plevna,  run  out, 
east  and  west,  respectively,  from  the  Lipscani 
and  meet  a  broad  road  which  practically  en- 
circles the  city.  There  is  much  in  Bucharest, 
however,  which  renders  it  unlike  Paris  or  any 
purely  western  city.  The  brightly-colored  cos- 
tumes of  the  gipsies  and  Rumans,  the  Rus- 
sian coachmen  or  sleigh  drivers,  and  the  curi- 
ous cry  of  the  peddler  lend  to  everything  just 
that  unmistakable  air  of  the  East  so  common 
in  the    Balkans. 

One  of  the  most  striking  buildings  in  the 
city  is  the  cathedral,  or  metropolitan  church, 
which  was  commenced  in  1656.  Built  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  surrounded  by  a  broad 
cloister,  it  has  three  towers,  and  standing  as 
it  does  on  high  ground,  it  overlooks  the  whole 
of  Bucharest  and  commands  a  view  of  the 
distant  Carpathians.  As  to  the  name  Bucha- 
rest, it  is  spelled  in  no  fewer  than  seven  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to 
agree  as  to  the  origin  or  meaning  of  the 
word.  ,  ^  , 

Origin  of  Degrees. 
In  Roman  times  the  expression  "arts"  was 
widely  used  to  designate  certain  branches  of 
study,  and  so,  in  the  days  when  the  great 
universities  began  to  establish  themselves,  it 
was  natural  that  the  student  who  had  shown 
himself  proficient  in  these  branches  of  study- 
should  be  regarded  as  meriting  the  title  of 
Master  of  Arts.  Originally,  however,  the  de- 
gree, for  so  it  may,  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence, be  called,  was  simply  a  license  to  teach. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  the  University  of  Paris  had  its  origin  in 
the  schools  attached  to  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  on  the  He  de  la  Cite.  In  the  second 
decade  of  the  thirteenth  century,  masters  be- 
gan withdrawing  themselves  from  this  school ; 
repairing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and 
placing  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Genevieve. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  abbot  is  found  appoint- 
ing a  chancellor,  upon  whom  should  devolve 
the  duty  of  conferring  a  licentia  docendi,   or 
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license  to  teach,  on  those  candidates  who  de- 
sired to  open  schools  in  that  district.  A 
similar  practice  was  adopted  in  the  famous 
school  attached  to  the  cathedral,  on  the  lie 
de  la  Cite,  and  it  was  really  around  the  be- 
stowal of  this  license  that  the  modern  uni- 
versity system  developed.  The  license  was, 
in  fact,  the  first  "Master's  degree,"  and 
amounted  to  no  more  or  less  than  the  chan- 
cellor's permission  to  "incept,"  which,  in 
turn,  signified  the  master's  formal  entrance  on 
his  career  as  a  duly  licensed  teacher,  and 
the  recognition  of  him  in  this  capacity  by  his 
brothers  in  the  profession. 

The  student's  previous  state,  as  far  as  his 
academic  career  was  concerned,  had  been  one 
of  bachelordom.  The  word  itself  comes  from 
the  Low  Latin  baccalaris,  the  tenant  of  a 
kind  of  farm  called  a  baccalaria.  He  was  a 
soldier  not  old  enough  or  rich  enough  to  lead 
his  followers  into  battle  with  a  banner;  and 
thus  the  word  came  to  signify  a  "junior"  in 
many  connections.  So  in  affairs  academic, 
when  the  bachelor  had  fairly  and  fully  served 
his  apprenticeship  to  learning  and  was  duly 
admitted  to  be  qualified  for  sucn  high  distinc- 
tion, he  was  emancipated  from  the  state  of 
bachelordom,  and  this  emancipation  was  sym- 
bolized by  placing  on  his  head  the  magisterial 
cap  or  biretta.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  his  former  instructor,  under  whom  he  was 
said  to  "incept."     The  new  master  then  de- 


livered a  lecture,  after  which  he  was  formally 
welcomed  by  his  fellows,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  master's  chair. 

By  the  end  of  the  thirteen  century  the  sys- 
tem in  the  faculty  of  arts  in  Paris  had  be- 
come more  complicated.  There  were,  at  that 
time,  three  degrees,  the  baccalaureate,  the 
licentiateship,  and  the  mastership.  Examina- 
tion and  success  in  certain  disputations  had 
become  necessary  for  admission  to  all  three 
degrees.  The  licentiateship  has  long  since 
vanished  as  a  separate  degree ;  but  the  two 
other  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master 
of  Arts  are  still  the  two  "general"  degrees  of 
all  universities.  The  idea  underlying  their 
attainment  is  much  the  same  as  it  always  was. 


When  the  woman  of  some  of  the  tribes  of 
northern  Xigeria  becomes  a  bride  she  puts  off 
forever  the  simple  girdle  of  twisted  grass 
that  up  to  that  moment  had  been  her  sole 
adornment,  and  assumes  the  apron  of  leaves 
and  the  tail  or  kunnok,  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  a  sign  of  marriage.  This  is  made  of  palm 
fibre,  plaited  or  bound  together  with  a  string. 


Mesquit  (Prosopis  juliiiora)  furnished  dyes 
with  which  the  Spanish  horsemen  of  Texas. 
New  -Mexico,  Arizona,  and  southern  Califor- 
nia imparted  the  yellow  colors  to  saddle 
leather. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  BARREL  CO. 


A  Distinctively  California  Company  Which  Pioneered  a  New  Field  for 

California  Products  in  the  Orient. 


By  CHARLES  J.  EDWARDS. 


There  is  a  water-front  reporter  on  one 
of  the  big  San  Francisco  daily  papers 
who  has  been  for  many  years  identified 
with  water-front  news  and  the  great  ebb 
and  flow  of  commerce  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco.  Since  the  recent  broadening 
in  activity  of  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  its  position  through 
a  remarkable  membership  campaign  as 
the  largest  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  w-ork  of  its  Law 
and  Order  Committee,  with  the  conse- 
quent public  attention  that  has  been 
given  to  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Koster,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  and  Chairman  of 
its  Law  and  Order  Committee,  this  news- 
paperman is  rather  fond  of  telling  the 
following  story: 

Some  years  ago  on  a  steamer  bound  to  the 
Orient  there  was  a  passenger  listed  named 
Koster.  I  remember  asking  him  who  he  was 
and  what  he  was  going  to  the  Orient  for.  I 
remember  he  said  that  he  made  barrels,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  the  Orient  to  develop, 
if  possible,  that  field  for  cooperage  products. 
I  gave  him  a  line  or  two  in  the  water-front 
personals,   and   forgot   about   him. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  or  two, 
though,  I  began  to  notice  in  the  cargo  mani- 
fests an  increasing  number  of  barrels  in  bal- 
last for  the  Oriental  ports.  Finally  the  ship- 
ments became  so  heavy  that  it  attracted  me 
and  I  investigated,  to  find  that  a  man  named 
Frederick  J.  Koster  was  the  shipper.  Still 
later  "barrels"  became  a  considerable  subject 
of  discussion  along  the  water-front  and  the 
name  of  the  California  Barrel  Co.  as  a  heavy 
shipper  to  Oriental  ports  was  mentioned  as 
frequently  as  names  of  other  great  exporters. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Koster  comes  into  the  public  eye  at  the  head 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee  that 
is  doing  something  in  a  new  way  and  conse- 
quently commanding  spaces  in  the  newspapers, 
and  I  discovered  on  inquiry  that  the  Koster 
who  was  pioneering  a  new  field  in  the  indus- 
trial life  of  our  city,  was  president  of  the 
company  which  a  few  years  ago  sent  one  of 
its  principal  officers — a  brother  this  was,  by 
the  way,  of  Frederick  J.  Koster — out  to  pio- 
neer new  fields  for  his  product  in  the  Orient, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  man  who  had 
the  nerve  to  try  to  sell  California  barrels  in 
the  Orient  was  the  same  man  who  was  the 
leader  in  a  big  work  of  a  different  nature 
here. 

This  is  a  blunt  newspaper  man's  fash- 
ion of  appraising  a  person. 

BUILDING  UP  A  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

It  was  the  writer's  privilege  re- 
cently to  attend  a  luncheon  of  business 
men  at  which  Mr.  Koster  was  present 
and  at  which  there  was  quite  a  general 
discussion  of  the  attitude  of  American 
business  men  toward  foreign  trade.  The 
chief  point  of  discussion  arose  over  the 
lack  of  vision  exercised  by  American 
business  men  as  a  whole  on  the  sales- 
manship end  of  the  foreign  trade  field. 
It  was  on  this  general  salesmanship  ele- 
ment, according  to  the  judgment  of  these 
men,  that  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
showed  their  superior  system  of  reaching 
for  and  obtaining  the  great  bulk  of  for- 
eign trade.  Some  one,  turning  to  Mr. 
Koster,  who  is  President  of  the  Califor- 
nia Barrel  Co.,  said: 

"Do  you  agree  with  that?  Do  you 
think  that  our  American  business  men 
lack  the  salesmanship  element  in  foreign 
trade?" 

Mr.  Koster  replied : 

"I    would   prefer    to    speak    from    the 


standpoint  of  the  California  Barrel  Co. 
without  discussing  the  methods  of  other 
business  men.  Our  company,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  has  been  enabled  in  competition 
with  the  same  agencies  you  gentlemen 
refer  to,  to  secure  a  strong  foothold  in 
the  Oriental  markets.  This  has  not  been 
a  result  of  haphazard  work. 

"My  brothers  and  myself,  who  control 
the  California  Barrel  Co.,  early  viewed 
the  Far  Eastern  market.  Having  deter- 
mined that  there  was  a  field  there  we 
devoted  systematic  and  intelligent  effort 
toward  conquering  it.  We  studied  the 
Orient  at  first  hand,  saw  the  need  under 
the  climatic  conditions  existing  there  of 
barrels  so  made  that  leakage  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Leakage,  I  may  say,  had 
been  a  condition  in  the  cooperage  busi- 
ness in  the  Orient  that  there  seemed  no 
way  of  overcoming. 

"We  assured  the  Far  East  that  this 
condition  could  be  corrected — and  we 
proved  it  to  them  by  our  California  bar- 
rels. Lessons  were  given  by  charts  and 
diagrams  to  every  person  who  handled 
our  barrel — to  the  stevedores,  draymen, 
the  men  who  'knocked  them  down'  and 
'set  them  up.'  We  delivered  as  good  a 
barrel  to  Hong  Kong  as  we  delivered  to 
our  local  trade.  We  convinced  the  Far 
East  of  the  superiority  of  Western  bar- 
rels." 

"That  sounds  reasonable,  but  what  did 
it  cost  you?  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence placing  goods  abroad  and  you  must 
have  been  at  considerable  expense  lay- 
ing your  foundation." 

SPENT   $40,000    BEFORE    SELLING 
A  BARREL. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Koster 
linked  himself  back  in  my  mind  with  the 
water- r  nt  reporter  who  first  began  to 
observe  the  California  Barrel  Co.'s 
product  en  route  to  the  Far  East,  and  his 
next  words  were  the  gap  that  bridged  a 
man  who  some  years  ago  received  a  one 
or  two-line  personal  in  the  water-front 
news,  and  who  today  commands  col- 
umns of  space  on  his  public  appear- 
ance: 

"I  spent  exactly  $40,000  before  I  sold 
a  barrel  in  the  Orient." 

And  that  is  the  measure  of  the  Koster 
vision.  All  big  business  men  have  this 
vision — this  capacity  for  spending  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dollars,  not  for 
the  immediate  return,  but  from  a  convic- 
tion that  the  ultimate  return  must  come. 
Mr.  Frederick  J.  Koster  typifies,  to  a 
high  degree,  this  business  far-sighted- 
ness. He  pioneered  the  Oriental  field, 
and  is  now  enjoying  a  large  trade  with  it. 

This  sort  of  development  is  a  product 
of  just  one  thing:  System.  System  is 
a  keynote  at  the  great  institution — one 
of  the  most  important  manufacturing  in- 
stitutions of  the  West — of  which  Mr. 
Koster  is  President. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  Mr.  Kos- 
ter and  the  "Koster  boys" — for  there  are 
five  Koster  brothers  in  the  California 
Barrel  Co. — have  always  secured  in  the 
administration  of  their  plant,  and  that  is 


the  co-relation  of  the  human  equation 
with  the  business  scheme.  They  pay  the 
best  wages  that  are  paid  in  the  cooperage 
trade.  They  pay,  and  always  have  paid, 
better  than  the  union  schedule.  When 
holidays  come  along  as,  for  instance,  last 
Thanksgiving,  a  notice  is  posted  telling 
the  men  to  take  the  day  oft"  without  loss 
of  pay. 

What  is  the  result?  Better  barrels: 
better  workmen  because  more  contented 
workmen  ;  harmonious  conditions  within 
which  enable  this  company,  like  a  big 
family,  the  better  to  meet  conditions 
without. 

WHY  SUCCESS  CROWNS 
EFFORTS. 

The  California  Barrel  Co.  leads  its 
competitors.  Why  ?  Not  because  of  low 
wages  or  long  hours.  It  pays  high 
wages  and  works  short  hours.  But  be- 
cause the  humane  spirit  runs  through 
the  entire  plant  from  the  President  to 
the  office-boy  and  willing  workers,  each 
interested  in  his  work  and  his  employer, 
gives  the  best  that  is  in  the  intelligent, 
careful,  and  cheerful  worker  to  give. 

The  California  Barrel  Co.  at  Twenty- 
Second  and  Illinois  Streets  assembles 
and  finishes  the  output,  the  raw  material 
being  cut  and  manufactured  at  the  mills 
of  the  company  in  Areata,  Humboldt 
County. 

In  addition  to  Frederick  J.  Koster, 
President  of  this  company,  there  are  in 
the  company  General  John  A.  Koster, 
Vice-President;  C.  L.  Koster,  President 
of  the  California  Barrel  Co.'s  subsidiary, 
the  Humboldt  Cooperage  Company ;  H. 
A.  Koster,  head  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Department  of  the  California  Barrel  Co., 
and  H.  W.  Koster  in  the  Shipping  De- 
partment. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMPANY.  . 

The  California  Barrel  Co.  was  organ- 
ized in  1883  by  Mr.  John  L.  Koster, 
father  of  the  present  owners.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  at  that  time  were  Mr. 
Claus  Spreckels  and  several  other  gentle- 
ment  prominent  in  business  circles  in 
San  Francisco.  The  company  was  origi- 
nally established  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  Spreckels  Sugar  Refinery  with 
the  barrels  required  in  its  business. 
Later  the  company  was  taken  over  by 
Mr.  Koster  and  his  sons  became  asso- 
ciated with  him. 

Frederick  J.  Koster,  on  leaving  school, 
worked  at  the  factory  to  acquire  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  cooperage  trade. 
John  A.  Koster  was  also  trained  in  the 
cooperage  business.  The  other  brothers 
came  into  the  company  at  later  periods, 
all  trained  to  the  business  by  practical 
experience. 

There  arc  many  general  principles  that 
this  company  has  pursued  of  broad  and 
constructive  business  policy.  The  com- 
pany has  never  believed  in  entering 
upon  a  destructive  competitive  cam- 
paign, either  within  its  own  immediate 
field  in  its  own  country  or  abroad,   but 


has  sought  to  supply  advantageously  as 
wide  as  possible  a  territory. 

Through  the  largely  increased  volume 
of  business,  and  therefore  the  possibility 
of  specialization,  the  economies  effected 
have  enabled  the  company  within  the 
past  year  to  shorten  the  hours  of  work 
of  its  operatives  and  at  the  same  time 
to  increase  their  wages,  this  being  done 
voluntarily,  without  any  request  or  even 
suggestion  from  its  employees.  It  has 
been  enabled,  both  at  its  plants  at  Hum- 
boldt County  and  in  San  Francisco,  to 
keep  its  men  steadily  employed.  It  has 
practically  doubled  the  number  of  its 
employees  within  the  past  two  years. 

This  advantage  of  an  expanded  outlet 
due  to  the  foreign  trade  should  be  gen- 
erally better  understood  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
by  the  people  of  our  own  Coast,  which 
so  abounds  in  natural  resources  that  re- 
quire an  expanded  market  for  their  best 
development. 

MANY  USES  OF  THE  BARREL. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  many 
varied  uses  of  this  remarkable  container 
known  as  the  barrel,  it  is  surprising  how 
little  is  known  of  it.  So  far  we.  have 
been  unable  to  trace  its  origin,  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  stave  in  the  barrel 
antedates  the  keystone  in  architecture — 
each  stave  in  a  barrel  being  a  kevstone 
in  a  perfect  arch.  The  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  what  is  termed  the  barrel, 
not  one  of  which  can  be  disposed  of, 
make  it  a  package  that  is  not  susceptible 
of  successful  imitation,  and  it  has  a 
place  in  the  world's  economy  very  close 
in  importance  to  that  of  the  wheel. 

The  California  Barrel  Co.  has  exer- 
cised much  introspection  during  its  ex- 
istence and  has  sought  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  It  has  based  its  activities 
upon  a  conclusion  reached  that  the  bar- 
rel occupies,  and  will  continue  to  occupy, 
a  highly  important  place  in  the  world's 
economy,  and  it  has  therefore  unhesi- 
tatingly, because  of  its  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  this  type  of  container,  op- 
posed with  logical  argument  at  every 
point  every  tin-economic  attempt  at  its 
displacement. 

Frederick  J.  Koster,   President  of  the 
California   Barrel   Co.   and  President   of 
the    San    Francisco    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce, stands  6  feet  2  inches,  and  he  is 
built   in   proportion.     Every  one  of  the 
five  "Koster  boys"  are  over  6  feet — big, 
broad,  human  men.     Their  company  re- 
flects their  own   sterling,   sturdy  Ameri- 
can  characteristics.     That   is   why   they 
have  a  successful  company.    These  same 
characteristics  are  what  make  the  Presi 
dent  of  their  company  a  dominant  li. 
today  in  the  industrial  life  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— a  man   of  such   abundant  energy 
and  vitality  that,  in  addition  to  the  cares 
of   his   great   concern,   he   is   enabled  to 
devote  many  hours  daily  to  I 
advancing    the    best     inter 
Francisco    through    the 
Chamber  of  Comraerci 
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Marquis  Okuraa  Thanks  America 


Writing  in  the  Shin-Nippon  (New  Japan), 
Marquis  Okuma,  the  "Grand  Old  Man  of 
Japan,"  gives  an  interesting  survey  of  Japan's 
foreign  relations  since  the  opening  of  the  coun- 
try naif  a  century  ago.  He  lays  particular  em- 
phasis upon  the  important  part  played  by  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of  modern 
Japan.  The  article  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  the  Tokio  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun  and  has  been  published  in  that 
paper.  The  ex-Premier  speaks  of  the  United 
States  with  deep  feeling  of  appreciation  and 
gratitude,  as  the  following  excerpts  will  show: 

"Japan  might  possibly  have  been  forced  to 
come  out  of  her  exclusive  policy  without  wait- 
ing for  the  American  commodore  to  awaken 
her.  Yet  it  was  undoubtedly  her  good  for- 
tune to  have  had  as  her  introducer  to  the 
world  a  country  like  the  United  States,  known 
for  her  traditional  policy  of  moderation, 
justice,    and  humanity. 

"In  1S59,  by  the  second  article  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Japanese treaty,  the  President  assumed  the 
obligation  to  strive  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  disputes  that  might  arise  be- 
tween Japan  and  other  Powers;  in  other  words, 
to  speak  for  Japan  in  the  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions with  other  Powers.  It  was  only  with  the 
United  States  that  such  a  treaty  has  ever 
been  concluded,  though  subsequently  some 
amendment  was  introduced.  Again  it  was  un- 
der the  influence  of  American  spirit  that  Gen- 
eral Grant  kindly  mediated  between  China  and 
Japan  in  1879.  So  was  it  when  President 
Roosevelt  successfully  endeavored  to  bring  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  to  a  speedy  close.  Not 
only  that,  Japan  had  her  first  lessons  in  di- 
plomacy from  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  treaties  concluded  with  England,  Russia, 
France,  and  Holland  were  all  modeled  from 
the  aforementioned  American-Japanese  treaty 
of    1859. 

"We  can  never  be  too  grateful  toward  Town- 
send  Harris,  who  always  assisted  Japan  with 
open-hearted  friendship  in  the  days  of  her  in- 
fancy. Again,  consider  what  the  American 
Minister  did  when  an  American  translator  in 
the  legation  service  was  killed  in  Akabane, 
Tokio,  by  a  political  fanatic.  The  representa- 
tives of  all  the  other  states  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  affairs  withdrew  from  Tokio 
to  Yokohama  in  the  sense  of  blaming  the 
Japanese  authorities  for  not  affording  sufficient 
protection    to    foreigners. 

"Other  European  countries  that  have  sent 
their  missionaries  could  not  at  all  compare  with 
the  United  States  in  the  number  of  their 
agents  and  grandeur  of  ideals.  Therefore  it 
is  never  unjust  to  say  that  Japan  is  indebted 
to  the  United  States  in  the  highest  degree  for 
her  progress  and  advancement  in  the  path  of 
modern  civilization. 

"When  Shimmi  Bungonokarai  went  to  the 
United  States  as  the  first  Japanese  envoy,  in 
1860,  for  the  exchange  of  treaty  ratifications, 
the  American  Congress  voted  for  the  recep- 
tion expenses  $50,000  to  welcome  the  envoy 
and  his  suite,  who  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
warmth  of  friendship  and  the  manner  of  recep- 
tion. Each  State,  hearing  the  news  of  their 
arrival,  also  received  them  as  public  guests. 
To  them  the  trip  was  an  endless  chain  of  sur- 
prises. Telegraphs,  railways,  factories,  schools, 
printing  offices,  newspapers,  and  everything 
else  dazzled  their  imaginations  and  so  impres- 
sively wrought  upon  their  spirit  that  after  they 
came  home  they  took  the  initiative  to  introduce 
American  civilization   in  Japan. 

"As  an  act  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  which  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion in  the  memory  of  our  countrymen  was 
shown  in  connection  with  the  indemnity  of 
$1,500,000  which  Japan  was  forced  to  pay  for 
the  reckless  bombardment  of  American,  British, 
French  and  Dutch  warships,  an  act  that  was 
committed  by  the  pro-exclusion  faction  of  the 
Choshu  clan.  The  amount  of  $750,000,  due  to 
the  United  States,  did  not  much  please  Con- 
gress, which  condemned  it  as  an  unjust  booty 
not  susceptible  of  honorable  acceptance.  The 
sum,  after  remaining  adrift  for  some  time 
owing  to  the  absence  of  recipients,  was  finally 
placed  in  deposit  with  a  certain  bank  in  New 
York.  In  1883  it  was  returned  to  the  Jap- 
anese government  with  $30,000  added  as  in- 
terest. Such  a  noble  act  can  in  fact  be  ex- 
pected only  from  a  country  with  American 
standards  of  international  morality.  It  shows 
what  a  lofty  ideal  of  justice  and  friendship 
Americans    cherish    among   themselves. 

"The  act  subsequently  gave  rise  to  a  discus- 
sion among  the  Japanese  government  officials 
as  to  the  proper  way  of  disposing  of  the 
amount  so  generously  given  back.  My  own 
proposal  was  fortunately  approved  and  ac- 
cepted, and  it  was  applied  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Yokohama  harbor  works,  which  there- 
fore should  be  considered  as  an  everlasting 
souvenir  of  American   friendship. 

"When  we  review  our  modern  history  we 
find  Japan  on  the  verge  of  ruin  toward  the  end 
of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  absolutely  defense- 
less and  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  falling 
prey  to  the  territorial  ambition  of  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe.  The  greatness  of  the  late 
Emperor,  the  timely  awakening  and  profound 
consciousness  of  the  nation,  the  advantage  of 
geographical  position,  the  favorable  turn  of 
surrounding  circumstances  and  others  have 
done  a  great  deal  toward  bringing  about  the 
present  prosperity  of  this  country.  Even  then, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  disinterested  friend- 
ship and  friendly  assistance  of  the  grand  re- 
public in  the  early  days  of  Meiji,  what  more 
embarrassing  situations  and  perhaps  insur- 
mountable difficulties  might  not  have  Hiecked 
the  progress  of  national   prosperity! 

"We    shall    be    deservedly    stigmatized    as    an 
ungrateful    people    should    we    let    these    mem- 
orable   events    slip    out    of    our    memory.      Not 
only  should  we  not  forget  it,  but  we  must  en- 
deavor   to    behave    unto    others    as   the    United 
States  uehaved  toward  us.     We  should  do  well 
to  sympathize  with  the  honest  endeavors  of  the 
weaken   nations   now   struggling   to    rise   in    the 
-  \..rl(i    of    international    politics,    and    for    this 
iijrp  je  spare  no  efforts  in  urging  other  great 
10    follow    the    noble    example    set    by 
ed    States  in   her  policy  toward  Japan 
'a   century    a  go 


MINING  FOR  SULPHUR. 


How    the    Ingenuity    of   a    Chemist    Developed    a 
Gigantic  Deposit. 

Romantic  as  is  the  history  of  gold  mining 
in  this  country,  no  less  interesting,  if  not  so 
romantic,  is  the  history  of  sulphur  mining 
here.  While  thousands  of  hardy  pioneers 
figured  in  the  search  for  and  development  of 
gold  and  silver  mines,  but  one  man,  it  may 
be  said,  developed  the  greatest  surphur  de- 
posits in  the  United  States — Herman  Frasch, 
son  of  the  burgomaster  of  Gaildorf  in  Wur- 
temberg.  Frasch  landed  at  Philadelphia  from 
an  immigrant  ship  in  186S,  at  the  tender  age 
of  sixteen  years.  Naturally  studious,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  chemistry  to  such  good  pur- 
pose that  he  became  deeply  versed  in  its 
mysteries. 

Sulphur    was    discovered    in    Louisiana    so 
long  ago  as  1865.     Men  boring  for  oil  in  Cal-  j 
casieu  Parish  found  the  sulphur  under  a  bed  | 
of    quicksand,     several     hundred     feet     thick,  j 
Periodical  attempts  were  afterwards  made  to 
mine   the   sulphur,   but   without   success.      En-  > 
gineers    from    France    and   Austria    tried    and 
failed.     Herman  Frasch  heard  of  the  deposit 
in    1891.     He   had   already   melted   rock   salt 
with  hot  water  and  had  pumped  it  out  of  the  i 
ground    into    evaporating    tanks.      The    same  \ 
process,    be    thought,    might    be    used    in    the  J 
Louisiana  sulphur  beds. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  sulphur  deposit  was  j 
of  wide  extent,  and  Frasch,  so  believing,  put 
down  four  wells,  only  to'  find  plenty  of  water 
and  quicksand,  but  nothing  else.  After  many 
experiments  he  ascertained  that  the  sulphur 
was  piled  up  underground  in  what  was  really  a 
great  sulphur  bill.  The  hill  rose  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  gigantic  geyser,  long  since  extinct. 
Measurements  showed  that  the  deposit  was 
nearly  circular  in  shape  and  had  a  diameter 
of  more  than  half  a  mile  and  that  it,  together 
with  its  associated  beds,  extended  to  a  depth 
of   at   least    1100    feet. 

Having  found  and  surveyed  his  golden 
treasure,  Frasch  then  began  work  on  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  the  sulphur  out.  A  bed  of 
quicksand  500  feet  in  thickness  prevented  the 
digging  of  a  shaft.  Besides,  that  method  bad 
been  tried  by  others  and  all  the  casing  had 
been  lost.  Moreover,  Frasch  was  busy  else- 
where. So  several  years  passed.  Then  one 
day  Frasch  went  to  work  in  earnest. 

A  well  was  driven,  after  nine  months  of 
labor,  to  the  bottom  of  the  deposit  of  sul- 
phur. The  well  itself  was  a  ten-inch  pipe 
with  perforations  at  the  bottom.  Inside  that 
pipe  were  three  other  pipes — varying  in  size 
from  one  to  six  inches.  In  the  meantime  a 
battery  of  boilers  had  been  located  on  the 
ground  and  special  machinery,  invented  by 
Frasch,  was  attached  to  the  boilers  for  the 
purpose  of  superheating  great  quantities  of 
water. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Frasch,  his  workmen 
had  discovered,  to  liquify  the  sulphur  and 
pump  it  into  barrels.  They  were  getting  high 
wages,  which  were  promptly  paid,  and  it  did 
not  matter  one  way  or  the  other  what  they 
privately  thought  of  the  ridiculous  plan  of 
th,eir  employer. 

Orders  to  fire  the  boilers  were  given  one 
morning.  When  the  water  was  heated  to  335 
degrees,  Frasch  turned  it  into  the  well.  It 
ran  out  of  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  ten- 
inch  pipe,  melted  the  sulphur,  and  twenty-four 
hours  later,  hot  water  still  pouring  in,  the 
pump  was  started.  The  pump  worked  easily 
at  first,  but  in  a  few  minutes  it  "took  hold" 
and  presently  a  yellow  stream  came  rushing 
out  of  the  pipe. 

All  of  the  barrels  were  filled  and  then  the 
sulphur  was  turned  into  a  reservoir  that  had 
been  hastily  dug  in  the  earth  nearby.  The 
reservoir,  too,  was  soon  filled  and  the  sul- 
phur, hot  but  almost  dry,  was  heaped  up  un- 
til it  made  a  yellow  bill.  Then  the  day  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  Herman  Frasch  stopped  the 
machinery  and,  climbing  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  sat  down  in  the  sulphur  and  let  it  stream 
through  the  fingers  of  his  open  hand. 


ADELS-RIPLEY  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

A  Great  Portrait  House  Whose  Business  Has  Grown  to  Enormous  Proportions, 
Extending  All  Over  the  Western  United  States  and  Possessions. 


Madison  Square  Garden,  the  largest  build- 
ing devoted  entirely  to  amusement  purposes 
in  the  United  States,  was  sold  under  the 
hammer  recently  to  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company,  plaintiff  in  a  foreclosure 
suit.  The  property  is  assessed  at  $2,850,000, 
and  the  bid  was  $2,000,000.  The  Garden  has 
been  a  landmark  ever  since  its  construction 
in  1S90,  but  it  has  never  been  a  business  suc- 
cess. It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  continue 
to  house  expositions,  although  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  it  may  be  used  in  the  automo- 
bile show  and  salesroom  scheme. 


The  despised  and  hated  jimson  weed,  so 
long  the  bane  of  the  farmer  in  many  sections, 
has,  since  the  war  began,  developed  into  a 
commercial  proposition.  The  formal  name  'of 
the  plant  is  Datura  Stramonium.  It  is  used 
in  the  treatment  of  asthma,  and  in  India  and 
China  is  a  staple  household  remedy. 


Costa  Rica  now  manufactures  and  exports 
Portland  cement,  a  quarry  of  appropriate 
stone   having  been   recently  discovered. 


The  Adels-Ripley  Company,  whose 
headquarters  are  located  at  Berkeley  at 
2124-2126  Center  Street,  corner  Shat- 
tuck,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant organizations  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States. 

The  company  was  organized  and  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  California 
November,  1914,  and  although  only  two 
years  in  existence,  they  are  transacting 
a  business  of  the  enormous  sum  of  up- 
wards of  $2,000,000  per  annum.  This  is 
a  splendid  record,  which  speaks  volumes 
for  the  ability  and  enterprise  of  the  men 
at  the  head  of  the  institution.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  company  are  men  of  sound 
business  judgment,  who  conduct  their 
business  on  a  high  plane  of  efficiency. 
L.  E.  Adels  of  Berkeley  is  president,  and 
O.  J.  Ripley,  now  station  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  as  one  of  the  company's  road 
managers,  is  secretary.  Among  the 
other  shareholders  are  James  N.  Block, 
Jr.,  son  of  the  former  Tax  Collector  of 
San  Francisco,  and  H.  M.  Burlingame  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  company's  counsel  is 
George  Presley,  of  the  San  Francisco 
law  firm  of  Thomas,  Beedy  &  Lanigan. 
So  quietly  and  unostentatiously  is  this 
great  business  being  conducted  on  the 
busiest  corner  in  Berkeley  that  very  few 
people  living  in  Berkeley  know  of  the  in- 
stitution, although  they  have  a  producing 
and  executive  staff  of  about  fifty  people 
and  is  represented  over  the  United  States 
by  more  than  three  hundred  salesmen 
and  agents,  and  transacting  a  business  of 
more  than  $2,000,000  annually,  which  is 
steadily  increasing  in  volume,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  sum  is  received  and  dis- 
bursed in  the  Bay  cities,  and  adds  much 
to  the  prosperity  of  this  entire  section. 

The  business  of  the  company  is  that  of 
making    and    selling    hand-painted    por- 
traits,    reproduced     from     photographs, 
using  certain  processes  of  its  own,  both 
in  the  methods  of  executing  the  portrait 
itself  and  in  reproducing  the  design  of 
the  setting.    The  productions  of  the  com- 
pany   enjoy    a    high    degree    of    artistic 
merit  and  should  not  be  confused  with 
the    crayon   portraits   that   were   at   one 
time  all  the  vogue  in  some  rural  regions. 
A.  Bongren,  the  chief  of  the  staff  of 
artists,  numbering  about  thirty,  is  one  of 
the    best-known    portrait   artists    in    the 
country,  and  was  formerly  an  illustrator 
on  the  Chicago  News,  one  of  the  high- 
class    papers    of    America.     Among    the 
other  celebrated  artists  is  a  graduate  of 
Leipzig  University,  and  the  head  of  the 
photographic     printing     department     is 
George  Harris,  an  expert  in  this  line  and 
one   of    Berkeley's    well-known    citizens. 
Another   old-time   resident   of   Berkeley, 
W.  F.  Owens,  is  general  superintendent 
j  of  the  plant.    The  office  manager  is  F.  A. 
Thompson,  while  Mr.  Adels,  the  president, 
:  is  in  general  executive  charge  both  of  the 
]  sales    organization    and    the    producing 
and    administrative    staff.     The    under- 
lying idea  of  this  great  portrait  house  is 
that  by  certain  economical  and  efficiency 
processes    the    talent    of    the    high-class 
artists  employed  is  multiplied  and  widely 
distributed,  the  results  being  that  in  ex- 
change  for   a   small   amount   of  money, 
considering  the  artistic  and  meritorious 
quality  of  the  work,  thousands  of  fami- 
lies are  able  to  secure  the  product  of  tal- 
ent that  working  outside  the  organiza- 
tion would  command  as  much  as  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  single  portrait.     If  a 
publishing  house  were  to  spend  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  in  getting  out  a  book  and 
printed  only  one  copy,  that  copy  would 
cost  at  least  several  thousand  dollars  to 
the  publishers,  and  perhaps  much  more 
to  the  purchaser.    But  if  a  great  number 
of  copies  were  made  it  becomes  possible 
to  sell  each  of  them  for  a  small  amount. 
In  an  analogous  manner  the  Adels-Ripley 
Company  so  multiplies  the  circulation,  as 
one   might    say,    of   the   thousand-dollar 
artist  that  he  becomes  available  for  a  few 
dollars.      The    instantaneous    success    of 
this  great  company  is  due  primarily  to 
the  sales  and  executive  ability  of  Messrs. 
Adels  and  Ripley,  coupled  with  long  ex- 


perience  in   and   through   knowledge   of 
their  field  of  enterprise. 

Mr.  Adels  entered  the  pictorial  field  in 
1886,  receiving  his  first  training  from 
Archibald  D.  Gordon,  the  famous  play- 
wright and  author  of  that  period  and  at 
the  time  editor  of  the  Police  Gazette. 
He  later  assisted  in  launching  the  New 
York  Illustrated  News,  and  was  active 
on  the  staff  of  that  periodical  when  it 
first  introduced  half-tones  in  newspaper 
and  magazine  illustrations  and  adopted 
the  then  marvelous  invention,  instantane- 
ous photography,  which  was  used  for  the 
first  time  to  demonstrate  its  practicability 
by  illustrating  the  world  championship 
fight  between  John  L.  Sullivan  and  Jake 
Kilrain  at  Richburg,  Mississippi,  and 
from  which  gradually  developed  the 
movies  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Adels' 
varied  experience  was  later  put  to  good 
use  on  such  dailies  as  the  New  York 
Sun  and  Elmira  Telegram,  Houston 
(Texas)  Post  and  Houston  (Texas) 
Chronicle. 

Entering  the  commercial  portrait  field, 
he  soon  attracted  attention  as  one  of  the 
great  salesmen  of  America.  At  different 
times  he  had  charge  of  the  entire  road 
organization  of  several  of  America's 
largest  corporations  employing  salesmen. 
While  with  one  of  the  latter  he  entered 
the  Pacific  Coast  field.  After  coming  to 
the  Coast  he  left  the  portrait  field  for 
several  years  to  manage  the  sales  cam- 
paign of  a  Hood  River  orchard  company, 
with  great  success. 

Mr.  Ripley's  career  has  been  along 
selling  lines.  Both  are  enterprising  and 
progressive,  and  are  men  who  have  had 
wide  and  varied  business  experience,  as 
well  as  artistic  temperaments,  and  are 
used  to  earning  by  sheer  sales  organizing 
and  selling  ability  as  high  as  $25,000  a 
year. 

Naturally  their  organization  is  a  won- 
derful training  school  in  salesmanship. 
It  is  laid  out  on  such  lines  that  the  suc- 
cess of  each  manager  depends  solely  on 
the  success  of  those  under  him.  The 
result  is  that  the  crew  managers  exert 
themselves  to  the  limit  to  train  and  equip 
every  man  in  the  crew  to  bring  out  all 
the  selling  ability  he  has.  When  a  crew 
manager  has  found  and  trained  men  as 
good  as  himself  to  become  crew  managers 
he  becomes  a  district  manager,  which 
gives  him  an  incentive  to  work  for  the 
interests  of  the  company,  which  is  his 
own  interests.  After  becoming  district 
manager,  then  he  sets  out  to  discover 
other  district  manager  material,  and 
when  he  has  found  it  in  sufficient  num- 
bers he  becomes  a  road  manager,  with 
perhaps  several  states  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. A  district  manager  is  not  profit- 
able to  the  company  unless  he  has  an 
organization  which  nets  him  at  least 
$3500  per  year,  and  the  more  he  makes 
after  that  the  more  the  company  makes. 
So  the  system  is  one  by  which  rewards 
are  regulated  from  below  instead  of  from 
above  and  by  which  effort  business  is 
voluntary  and  spontaneous  instead  of 
spurred  and  driven.  The  rewards  are  big 
for  the  man  of  hustle,  push,  and  ability, 
the  road  to  them  wide  open,  and  the  man 
above,  instead  of  being  afraid  to  educate 
the  man  below  for  fear  he  may  educate 
him  into  his  job,  stays  up  nights  for  that 
very  purpose,  so  that  he  can  thereby  be 
boosted  on  to  a  bigger  and  better  job. 

No  wonder,  with  such  a  system,  the 
company's  sales  surpass  $2,000,000  a  year 
and  are  destined  to  be  a  great  deal  more 
during  the  coming  year,  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  company  are  becoming 
famous,  and  wherever  introduced  one 
sale  makes  several  more  on  merit. 

This  is  a  splendid  institution  for  the 
Bay  cities,  advertising  the  name  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Berkeley  throughout  the 
United  States. 

In  the  near  future  the  company  intends 
to  erect  a  new  modern  building  for  its 
own  use  in  Berkeley,  where  they  hav« 
located  their  permanent  home  and  in- 
tend to  remain. 
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-now  under  construction.    When  completed  will  more  than  double  the 
present  supply  of  water  for  San  Francisco. 


The  water  supply  of  a  city  is  so  closely 
related  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  its 
inhabitants  that  it  is  remarkable  how  little 
knowledge  our  citizens  have  of  the  system 
from    which    San    Francisco    is    supplied. 

In  meeting  the  needs  of  San  Francisco 
for  a  water  supply,  many  difficulties  have  had 
to  be  overcome  that  do  not  usually  present 
themselves  singly,  and  rarely  collectively,  in 
any  other  city.  One  is  the  peculiarity  of  the 
dry  and  wet  seasons  that  cause  the  periods 
of  rainfall  to  be  interrupted  by  long  periods 
of  drought,  to  tide  over  which  an  unusually 
large  storage  capacity  is  required.  Another 
is  the  topography  of  the  city,  consisting  of 
many  hills  and  depressions  that  present  great 
difficulties  in  maintaining  a  good  pressure. 
Added  to  this  is  the  isolated  situation  of 
San  Francisco  on  the  end  of  a  peninsula. 

The  Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  which 
was  the  successor  of  several  small  companies, 
was  organized  in  1S58,  and  since  that  date  has 
served    San    Francisco    with    water. 

The  growth  of  the  properties  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  has  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  San  Francisco.  As  soon  as 
the  excitement  of  the  gold  rush  had  somewhat 
subsided  and  the  pioneers  began  to  reflect  on 
the  needs  of  the  permanent  city  that  would 
doubtless  rear  itself  on  this  peninsula,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  a  pure  and  adequate  water 
supply  was  essential  to  the  future  of  the  com- 
munity. Out  of  these  needs  has  grown  the 
extensive  system  owned  and  operated  at  pres- 
ent by  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company. 

The  earliest  supply  of  water  came  from 
wells  and  springs  within  the  city's  limits,  but 
as  a  more  congested  population  began  to 
require  a  greater  supply  than  these  sources 
could  produce,  additional  water  was  brought 
from  Marin  County  and  distributed  by  water 
carts. 

The  first  development  on  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing 
city,  was  made  in  1863  when  Pilarcitos  Dam 
was    constructed    and    the    deliver}'    of    two 


million  gallons  daily  was  begun.  This  step 
was  followed  in  1870  by  the  building  of  San 
Andreas  reservoir  with  a  daily  supply  of  five 
million  gallons.  The  next  step  was  taken  in 
1890  when  Crystal  Springs  Dam  was  con- 
structed, adding  nine  million  gallons  daily  to 
the  supply,  and  giving  a  storage  of  twenty- 
two  billion  gallons,  sufficient  to  supply  San 
Francisco   for  two  years. 

In  1901  the  necessity  for  a  substantial 
increase  becoming  apparent,  it  was  decided 
to  bring  an  additional  supply  from  Alameda 
Creek,  diverting  the  water  at  Sunol.  A  gravel 
bed  over  thirteen  hundred  acres  in  area 
offered  exceptional  facilities  for  the  natural 
filtration  of  this  water.  A  concrete  gallery 
was  constructed  about  twenty  feet  below  the 
ground  surface  and  the  water  from  Alameda 
Creek  percolates  through  the  gravel  bed, 
the  result  being  an  absolutely  pure  and 
potable  supply.  A  pipe  and  auxiliary  pumps 
capable  of  transporting  twenty-one  million 
gallons  daily  are  used  to  carry  the  water  to 
San   Francisco. 

With  the  addition  of  three  and  one-half 
million  gallons  daily  from  Lake  Merced,  the 
total  present  capacity  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  is  forty-four  million  gallons 
daily.  At  the  present  time  San  Francisco 
is  using  about  forty  million  gallons  per 
day. 

In  addition  to  quantity  the  quality  of  the 
water  supply  is  of  prime  importance.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  the  filtration 
of  the  Alameda  source  which  supplies  over 
half  the  daily  use.  The  remaining  half  com- 
ing from  the  San  Mateo  Peninsula  reservoirs 
is  thoroughly  protected  from  contamination 
through  the  foresight  of  the  company  in  pur- 
chasing outright  all  of  the  watersheds  supply- 
ing the  Pilarcitos,  San  Andreas  and  Crystal 
Springs  reservoirs,  amounting  to  over  twenty- 
six  thousand  acres  of  land.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company,  in  order  to  acquire 
and  protect  the  water  supply  of  San  Francisco, 


owns  over  one  hundred  and  one  thousand 
acres,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  square 
miles  of  land.  The  water  is  constantly  tested 
not  only  by  the  Board  of  Health,  but  also 
by  the   Company  itself. 

Dr.  Geo.  \Y.  McCoy,  of  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  writing  to  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  under  date  of  January  7, 
1910,    said: 

In  response  to  your  request  for  a  brief 
summary  of  my  comprehensive  report  upon 
my  ^Bacterial  examination  of  the  water  from 
various  parts  of  your  system,  I  have  to  stale 
that  judged  by  bacteriological  standards  the 
city  water  supply  is  of  a  very  high  degree 
of   purity    and   quality. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  contamination  in 
sources,  collecting  grounds,  storage  reservoirs 
or   distributing   systems. 

The  water  of  Lake  Merced,  which  forms 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  city  supply, 
is  of  good  quality,  wholesome  and  safe  for 
human  consumption,  while  the  water  coming 
from  the  Alameda  and  San  Mateo  Coun- 
ties sources  is  of  excellent  quality,  better 
than  the  water  consumed  in  the  majority  of 
the    large    cities    of   the    country. 

The  supply  has  been  subjected  to  the 
most  searching  tests  and  has  been  found  to 
be  devoid  of  dangerous  foreign  matter  or 
organisms,  and  is  of  excellent  quality  for 
drinking    purposes. 

The  part  that  is  not  subjected  to  natural 
filtration  is  collected  from  grounds  practically 
all  privately  controlled  and  therefore  guarded 
against  any  possibility  of  contamination  or 
pollution. 

Dr.  D'Ancona,  while  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  San  Francisco,  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  touching  the  quality  of  the  water 
supplied  by  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany : 

I  want  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors a  year  ago  directed  the  Board  of 
Health  to  have  the  City  Chemist  and  City 
B.icterinlogist  examine  the  waters  of  the  Ala- 
meda Creek  System.  They  started  to  have 
the  waters  of  the  entire  system  examined, 
but  that  proved  to  he  too  burdensome,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  the  city, 
and    the     Spring    Valley    Water    Works    are 
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entitled  to  the  results  of  those  examinations. 
They  showed  that  the  waters  of  the  Alameda 
Creek  System  are  of  exceptional  purity.  It 
is  a  question  whether  any  city  in  the  United 
States  has  a  water  source  that  is  hygienically 
as  good  as  the  water  of  the  Alameda  Creek 
System.  I  think  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works  are  entitled  to  that  knowledge,  and 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  certainly  ought 
to  know  that  the  water  from  the  main  source 
of  the  city  supply  is  hygienically  good  and 
of    exceptional    purity. 

To  meet  future  needs  the  properties  of 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  are  capable 
of  development  up  to  at  least  two  hundred 
and  twenty  million  gallons  per  day,  or  over 
five  times  the  present  use,  an  amount  sufficient 
to  supply  a  city  of  2,750,000  people.  At  the 
present  time  the  Calaveras  Dam  is  under  con- 
struction. This  is  the  first  of  three  reservoirs 
which  will  be  built  in  Alameda  County,  the 
others  being  the  San  Antonio  with  a  capacity 
of  twelve  billion  gallons  and  a  daily  supply 
of  nine  million  gallons,  and  the  Arroyo  Valle 
with  a  capacity  of  fourteen  billion  gallons, 
which  with  the  vast  Liverniore  gravel  beds 
will  supply  a  daily  quantity  of  forty-five  mil- 
lion gallons. 

The  Calaveras  Dam,  which  will  be  finished 
in  1918,  is  situated  nine  miles  south  of  Sunol. 
It  will  create  a  reservoir  of  fifty-three  billion 
gallons,  doubling  the  present  storage  and  will 
supply    fifty-seven    million    gallons    per    day, 
adding   one    hundred   and   thirty   per   cent,    to 
the  present  daily  capacity.     San  Francisco  will 
then   have   a   dependable   daily   supply   of   one 
hundred  and  one  million  gallons,  sufficient  to 
meet   the   demands   for   many   years   to 
The  dam,  which  will  be  finished  in  1918,  is  ..o 
be  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  and  will 
contain    over    three    million    cubic    yards    of 
earth.     When  completed  it  will  be  the  largest 
earth  dam   in  the  world,   both  in  height  and 
bulk.     It  is  being  built  by  the  hydraulic  fill 
method,   which  has   been   so   sue 
in   constructing   the   reservoirs 
Angeles  Aqueduct.    A  steel  pip 
ter  of  five  feet  will  be  requir 
water  to    San    Francisco. 
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QUEER  ESKIMO   CUSTOMS. 

Superstition  Still   Rife  in   the  More  Remote  Parts 
of  the  Country. 

If  born  in  a  village,  the  Eskimo  child  is 
given  the  name  of  the  last  person  who  died 
there.  In  doing  this  the  natives  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  person  leaves  the 
grave  and  enters  the  child.  It  now  behooves 
the  relatives  of  the  dead  person  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  infant  as  will  be  spoken 
of  in  describing  the  "Feast  to  the  Dead."  The 
Eskimo  believes  that  spirits  or  shades 
("tagununak,"  as  he  calls  them),  preside  over 
everything.  an(*  believing  this  he  makes  every 
attempt  to  avoid  offending  them,  as  the  shade 
would  bring  disease  upon  him,  and  make  him 
have  bad  luck  with  the  seal,  tomcod,  and  white 
whales.  For  the  same  reason  the  native  never 
punishes  a  child  after  it  is  named  until  the 
child  is  large  enough  to  care  for  itself.  At 
this  time  the  spirit  of  the  dead  ceases  to  act 
as  a  protectorate,  so  in  slapping  a  child  about 
the  age  of  12  they  will  not  offend  the  shade. 
(says  a  writer  in  the  Medical  Record).  If  the 
baby  is  born  in  camp  it  is  named  for  the  first 
object  the  mother  sees  after  its  birth,  as,  for 
example,   a  tree,  a  mountain. 

A  midwife  will  sometimes  see  a  baby  that 
she  would  like  to  have :  if  so,  she  will  put  it 
under  her  parka  and  carry  it  away,  regardless 
of  how  it  is  to  be  fed.  Antesoluck,  "Cyndrock 
Mary,  the  Reindeer  Queen,"  was  the  midwife 
for  a  squaw  at  St  Michael  and  took  quite 
a  fancy  to  the  baby.  The  following  day  she 
wrapped  it  up  and  packed  the  baby  sixty  miles 
by  dog  team  to  Unalakleet,  with  the  weather 
below  zero,  and  raised  the  child.  This  is 
permissible  with  the  native. 

When  the  Eskimo  sees  a  girl  that  he  desires 
to    marry    he    tells    his    father,    who    in    turn 
has   an   interview   with    the   girFs   father.      Ii 
the    match    is    approved    of    the    young    man 
puts   on  the   very  finest   clothing  that  he   can 
get  and  goes  to  call.     He  also  takes  the  finest 
suit  of  clothing  he  can  get  for  the  girl,   and 
she  dresses  up  in  it.     Then  they  are  man  and 
wife  according  to  the  native  belief.     If  there  [ 
are    no    children    in    one    of    either    of    the  ! 
parents'    families    the    newly-married    couple  ! 
goes  to  live  with  that  family. 

Child  betrothals  are  common  and  take  place 
in  one  of  two  ways.  The  mother  of  the 
girl,  regardless  of  the  age,  may  take  a  boy  to 
live  in  her  home  to  become  the  girl's  husband 
when  they  grow  up,  or  a  girl  may  leave  her  j 
home  and  be  adopted  by  a  boy's  mother  for  I 
this  purpose. 

Annually  the  "Ihlugi,"  or  "Feast  to  the 
Dead,"  is  held.  This  is  soon  after  the  \ 
Bladder  Festival,  and  before  salmon  fishing 
begins.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
clothing,  food,  and  water  to  the  spirits  of  J 
those  who  have  died  within  the  year.  The  day 
before  the  festival  the  nearest  male  relative 
of  the  dead  to  be  honored  goes  to  the  grave 
and  plants  a  stake  bearing  the  family  totem. 
If  the  deceased  was  a  man  this  is  a  kyak 
paddle ;  if  a  woman,  a  wooden  dish.  This 
is  to  call  the  spirit  to  -the  grave,  where  it 
waits  until  called  to  the  Kashim,  or  Council 
House.  Xo  work  is  permitted  in  the  village 
during  the  festival,  and  the  use  of  any  sharp 
instrument  is  strictly  prohibited  for  fear  of 
injuring  the  spirit,  as  the  spirit  would  bring 
evil  upon  the  village. 

Persons  who  are  to  honor  their  dead  take 
an  oil  lamp  to  the  Kashim  at  mid-day,  light 
it  and  place  it  upon  a  stake  in  front  of  the 
seat  where  the  deceased  was  accustomed  to  sit. 
This  is  to  furnish  light  for  the  shade  and 
is  kept  burning  until  the  festival  is  over. 
The  villagers  now  gather  in  the  Kashim,  the 
relatives  bringing  food  as  far  as  the  door, 
where  it  is  left.  An  old  man  seated  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  beside  the  main  lamp, 
begins  a  rhythmical  beating  on  a  drum  as  an 
accompaniment  to  his  song.  This  is  usually 
the  Medicine  Man.  The  villagers  join  in  as 
a  chorus,  but  to  the  white  man's  ears  there 
is  no  music  to  this. 

The  music  is  to  call  the  spirit,  and  when 
it  arrives  the  relatives  go  to  the  door  and 
procure  a  bit  of  each  kind  of  food  they 
brought.  Returning,  they  throw  this  upon 
the  middle  of  the  floor  and  pour  water  upon 
it,  washing  the  food  through  the  cracks.  In 
this  way  the  spirit  is  believed  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  food.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  food  is  then  brought  in  and  distributed 
to  the  guests,  and  with  loud  stamping  upon 
the  floor,  shouting  and  singing,  the  spirit  is 
driven  from  the  building  not  to  return  until 
the  next  "Feast  to  the  Dead."  The  native 
is  afraid  to  die  if  he  leaves  no  one  to  repre- 
sent him  at  these  festivities,  as  he  feels  that 
his   shade  would  suffer  from   destitution. 


I  Reid  Brothers.  Architects.  I 


a  certain  large  harbor,  embraced  by  two  long 
arms  of  the  mountains,  was  chosen  as  the 
site  of  the  future  city  of  Rhodes.  The  city 
soon  rivaled  those  famous  ones  of  Greece;  it 
was  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  its  streets 
were  straight  and  wide  and  there  was  a  mag- 
nificent temple  to  the  sun  god  Helios,  or 
Apollo,  the  pagan  deity  of  the  island. 

But  the  independence  of  Rhodes  was  all  too 
brief.  At  various  times  it  was  subject  to 
Sparta,  to  Athens,  and  to  Artemisia  of  Hali- 
carnassus ;  in  340  B.  C.  it  was  taken  by  the 
Persians,  and  eight  years  later  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Then  Rhodes 
was  again  at  peace  for  a  short  time,  until  it 
became  necessary  to  send  out  a  fleet  to  help 
King  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  upon  whom  the  King 
of  Macedonia  had  made  war.  Demetrius,  s  □ 
of  the  Macedonian  king,  later  laid  siege  to 
the  city  of  Rhodes.  Historians  say  that  he 
anchored  before  the  city,  having  370  ships 
and  40,000  men ;  there  was  consternation  in 
Rhodes,  for  the  numbers  therein  were  not 
great  enough  to  combat  this  foe.  but  the  rich 
men  gave  their  money,  the  women  cut  off 
their  hair  for  bow-strings,  and  all  joined  to- 
gether to  defeat  Demetrius.  It  was  a  hard 
siege  which  lasted  twelve  months,  but  Deme- 
trius was  finally  discouraged,  gave  up  the 
siege,  and  sailed  away.  Behind  him  he  left 
certain  great  engines  of  war. 

■  Such  gratitude  was  felt  that  the  siege  of 
Demetrius  was  at  an  end  that  it  was  proposed 
to  build  a  monument  to  commemorate  the 
victory-  Fortunately  the  money  for  this  was 
at  hand — the  money  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  Demetrius'  own  engines  of  war.      The  ar- 


chitect. Charos,  who  had  erected  many  statues 
for  the  city,  undertook  the  task  of  building 
an  enormous  statue  to  Helios,  the  god  of 
Rhodes.  For  twelve  years  he  worked  at  his 
task,  building  up  the  brass  section  by  section, 
and  weighing  down  the  hollow  legs  with 
stone  masonry  to  keep  the  balance.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  stafce  was  seventy 
cubits  high,  or  about  105  feet,  and  that  there 
was  a  winding  stair  which  led  to  the  statue's 
head,   where  a  beacon  light   burned.     But  the 


ancient  tradition  that  the  statue  stood  astride 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  and  that  tall  ships 
sailed  beween  its  legs  is  without  foundation. 
Fifty-six  years  after  the  great  statue  was 
erected  it  fell.  So  few  are  the  descriptions 
of  the  statue  by  the  ancients  and  so  unfortu- 
nate the  absence  of  authentic  pictures  of  it, 
that  all  one  can  be  certain  of  is  that  the 
Colossus  was  made  of  brass  and  that  it  was 
immense  in  size  and  remarkably  beautiful  in 
workmanship. 
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SIXTH  WONDER  OF  ANCIENT  WORLD. 

Legend  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Completed  in  the  year  280  B.  C  to  cele- 
brate the  victor>-  over  an  enemy,  the  Colossus 
Rl  ides   became    the    sixth    of   the    Seven 
jrs    of    the    Ancient    World.       On    the 
-f  Rhodes  the  Greeks  established  them- 
es,   built    cities   and   there    cultivated   the 
s   and  literature.     In  the   year  408    B.   C. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Fatherland, 
The  author's  first  volume,  "Memories  of  the 
Kaiser's  Court,"  attracted  so  much  favorable 
attention  that  there  should  be  an  equally 
warm  welcome  for  this  additional  collection 
of  reminiscences  of  eight  years  spent  as  go\- 
erness  with  the  imperial  family.  Miss  Top- 
ham  has  not  written  a  war  book  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  But  naturally  the  war  lies  like 
a  shadow  across  her  pages.  Recalling  her  ex- 
periences of  German  virtues — and  she  makes 
no  attempt  to  minimize  or  hide  them — she 
seeks  the  reason  for  so  many  recent  events 
that  seem  opposed  to  those  virtues.  She  ex- 
plores the  German  nature  for  the  forces  that 
find  so  tremendous  an  expression  in  war. 

This  substantial  and  entertaining  volume 
may  be  read  from  two  standpoints.  Even  the 
stern  democratic  mind  likes  to  know  how 
royalty  comports  itself.  The  doings  of  kings 
and  queens,  of  emperors  and  empresses,  have 
a  fascination  for  us  all.  We  like  to  see  them 
at  home,  in  the  nursery,  in  the  library,  at 
table,  and  in  those  unguarded  moments  when 
they  become  human  beings.  YVe  may  not  con- 
fess to  the  weakness,  but  we  have  it.  Miss 
Topham  evidently  enjoyed  a  position  of  con- 
fidence at  the  German  court,  and  it  is  a  posi- 
tion that  she  never  abuses.  Indeed  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  she  should  be  able  to 
give  us  such  voluminous  details  without  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  undignified  or  of  a  betrayal 
of  domestic  confidences. 

Without  any  studied  attempt  to  account  for 
the  German  war  spirit,  the  author  yet  suc- 
ceeds to  a  considerable  extent  in  doing  so. 
She  shows  us  a  nation  molded  from  childhood 
into  beliefs  and  convictions  that  become  a 
second  nature.  The  empire  is  a  divine  insti- 
tution, destined  to  domination  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  emperor  who  is  practically  dei- 
fied. Patriotism  therefore  becomes  a  religion, 
and  a  religion  that  has  German  superiority  as 
its  chief  tenet  and  that  is  contemptuous  and 
intolerant  of  all  other  patriotisms.  Springing 
from  this  we  find  a  sense  of  duty,  a  willing 
self-sacrifice  and  self-abnegation  that  perhaps 
is  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  Germany  and 
that  is  equally  capable  of  producing  the  great- 
est of  virtues  and  the  greatest  of  vices. 

The  German  psychology  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
tinctive one,  and  the  war  a  conflict  of  funda- 
mental ideals  rather  than  a  struggle  for  terri- 
tory or  trade.  The  young  German  is  taught 
to  hate  France  and  England,  not  because  tbey 
are  rivals,  but  because  they  are  different.  A  ad 
indeed  we  may  believe  that  wars  are  p  o 
duced  far  more  by  fundamental  psycholog  al 
differences  than  by  the  actual  quarrels  of  state- 
craft. The  work  as  a  whole  is  deserving  of 
the  highest  commendation  as  a  valuable  side 
light  on  the  German  court  and  on  the  causes 
of  the  war. 

Memories  of  the   Fatherland.     By  Anne  Top- 
ham.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $3  net. 


Irwin  writes  of  California  with  engaging  en- 
thusiasm, and  all  that  we  can  do  is  blushingly 
to   admit  that  it  is  quite  true. 


The    Californiacs. 

San   Francisco:   A.    M. 


By     Inez     Haynes    Irw 
Robertson;    75  cents  net. 


The  Agony  Column. 
The  "agony"  column  in  the  daily  newspaper 
has  furnished  material  for  many  a  romance, 
but  none  more  successful  than  this  latest  story 
by  Earl  Derr  Biggers,  author  of  "Seven  Keys 
to  Baldpate."  A  party  of  Americans  visiting 
Europe  find  themselves  suddenly  involved  in 
a  tissue  of  crime  and  war  as  the  result  of 
an  "agony"  advertisement,  and  if  the  curious 
reader  should  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  glance 
at  the  last  page — and  it  is  hard  to  resist  doing 
so — he  will  get  a  hint  that  everything  is  as 
it  should  be  and  that  a  rather  grim  tangle  is 
satisfactorily  unraveled. 

The  Agoxy  Column.  By  Earl  Derr  Biggers. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  §1.25 
net. 


Woman's  Memory. 
This  latest  book  by  Jane  Addams  is  not 
a  plea,  but  an  interpretation.  Memory  she 
regards  as  one  of  the  ameliorative  forces  of 
life  and  also  an  important  selective  agency  in 
social  reorganization.  Women,  now  being 
called  to  social  and  political  activity,  will 
seek  for  the  necessary  guidance  in  the  mem- 
ory of  their  experiences,  and  it  is  from  these 
that  they  will  draw  their  conservatisms  as 
well  as  their  radicalisms.  Miss  Addams  finds 
her  text  in  a  curious  incident  in  the  history 
of  Hull  House,  which  at  one  time  was  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  harboring  a  "devil  baby." 
The  unfortunate  infant  was  believed  to  be  the 
result  of  some  paternal  blasphemy  or  other 
dereliction,  and  so  Hull  House  was  literally 
besieged  by  credulous  women  who  were  in- 
terested in  so  striking  an  example  of  Neme- 
sis, and  many  of  whom  brought  their  men- 
folk with  them  so  that  the  full  efficacy  of  the 
miracle  might  be  usefully  employed.  These 
women,  says  Miss  Addams,  were  actuated  by 
the  memories  of  brutalities,  perhaps  inherited 
memories  in  some  cases,  and  so  she  is  led  to 
inquire  into  some  of  the  fundamentals  of 
women's  memories  and  the  extent  of  their 
steering  power  upon  the  public  activities  of 
women.  The  book  is  not  controversial,  but 
rather  ruminative  and  reminiscent,  and  it  is 
always  restrained  and  suggestive.  But  why 
does  Miss  Addams  say  that  in  the  religion 
of  ancient  Egypt  "the  gods  did  not  concern 
themselves  with  the  conduct  of  a  man  toward 
other  men,  but  solely  with  his  duty  to  the 
gods  themselves."  The  statement  is  curiously 
and  diametrically  untrue.  Has  Miss  Addams 
never  read  the  "Negative  Confession"?  Nor 
is  it  true  to  say  that  Egyptian  literature  is 
marked  by  the  fear  of  death. 

The  Long  Road  of  Woman's  Memory.  By 
Jane  Addams.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $!.25   net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
In  the  spring  of  1917  there  will  appear  un- 
der the  Putnam  imprint  a  work  in  two  vol- 
umes entitled  "Visions  and  Beliefs  in  the  West 
of  Ireland,"  by  Lady  Gregory,  author  of  "Irish 
Folk  History  Plays,"  "Our  Irish  Theatre,"  etc. 
It  is  a  collection,  not  dug  out  of  books,  but 
set  down  from  the  lips  of  the  people,  of  Irish 
fancy,   belief,   and  folk-lore. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  regarding  how 
he  came  to  write  his  books  about  the  Civil 
War  for  boys,  Byron  A.  Dunn  says :  "In 
reading  books  for  boys  on  the  war  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  I  found  there  was 
little  true  history  in  them,  and  I  decided  that 
a  series  might  be  written,  readable  as  stories, 
yet  remaining  true  to  the  real  facts  of  his- 
tory." Mr.  Dunn  is  himself  a  veteran  of  the 
war,  serving  through  the  entire  period.  "The 
Boy  Scouts  of  the  Shenandoah,"  his  latest 
book,  has  just  been  issued  bv  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co. 

Marquis  de  Dampierre's  new  book,  "German 
Imperialism  and  International  Law,"  has  just 
been  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  It 
is  a  temperate  statement  of  the  Allies'  case 
against  Germany  in  respect  to  her  alleged  vio- 
lations of  the  laws  of  nations,  based  upon 
German  authorities  and  the  archives  of  the 
French    government. 

Harper  &  Brothers  recently  put  to  press  for 
reprintings  the  following  books  :  "The  Story 
of  a  Pioneer,"  by  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw ; 
"The  Woman  in  White,"  by  Wilkie  Collins ; 
"Maria,"  by  Jorge  Isaacs;  "Keeping  Up  with 
Lizzie,"  by  Irving  Bacbeller ;  "The  Heritage 
of  the  Desert,"  by  Zane  Grey,  and  Mark 
Twain's  works. 

A  timely  publication,  in  view  of  the  recent 
death  of  Franz  Josef  of  Austria,  is  "My 
Years  at  the  Austrian  Court,"  issued  a  short 
time  ago  by  the  John  Lane  Company.  It  is 
written  by  Nellie  Ryan,  an  Englishwoman 
who  spent  many  happy  years  acting  as  com- 
panion in  the  household  of  Archduke  Karl 
Stefan,  a  cousin  of  the  late  Franz  Josef. 


Hugh  Walpole  is  serving  as  a  hospital  aide 
with   the  Russians  on  the  Roumanian  border. 

"The  Yeoman  Adventurer,"  by  George  W. 
Gough,  which  the  Putnams  will  publish  in  the 
spring  o£  the  coming  year,  is  a  story  laid  in 

the  time  of  the  Jacobite  Rebellion  of  1745. 
when  Prince  Charlie  penetrated  England  as 
far  as  Derby. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  topical  and 
artistic  outputs  of  the  holiday  season  by  the 
John  Lane  Company  is  "Our  Hospital  A.  B. 
C,"  a  skit  on  hospital  characters  and  hos- 
pital incidents  in  wartime.  There  is  a  rhyme 
for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  faced  by  a 
clever  illustration.  The  artist  herself  has 
been  working  in  a  war  hospital  since  the 
early  days  of  the  war. 

"Flying  for  France,"  by  Carroll  Dana 
Winslow,  who  has  seen  active  service  of  some 
months'  duration,  especially  in  the  battles 
round  Verdun,  will  soon  be  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  The  author,  a  young 
Yale  graduate  of  the  class  of  1910,  enlisted  in 
the  French  Flying  Corps  shortly  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

The  president  of  the  Dickens  Fellowship. 
W.  Walter  Crotch,  author  of  "The  Pageant 
of  Uickens,"  has  written  a  new  book  called 
"The  Soul  of  Dickens,"  which  the  Scribners 
have  just  published. 


®tje  W\fitt  %  HUB? 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

SIX  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  CALIFORNIACS S 

By  Inez  Haynes  Irwin. 


-:. 


4.00 


THE  RUSSIAN  SCHOOL  OF  PAIHTMG. 

By  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

FAIRY  TALES  OF  THE  ALLIED  NATIONS  3.00 

nlus.  by  Edmund  Dulac. 

A  HOOSIER  HOLIDAY 3.00 

By  Theodore  Dreiser. 

OCR  HISPANIC  SOUTHWEST 2.50 

By  Ernest  Peixotto. 

A  TH'  iDSANTJ  MILE  WALK  TO  THE  GI.'LF  2.50 
By  John  Muir. 

Mail  Orden  Promptly  Filled. 


New  Books  Received. 
Andvari's     Rise.       By     Arthur     Peterson. 
York:   G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;   $1.1*5    net. 
An  old   Norse  legend. 


By      Tliomas      Edwin 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 


Union  Square 


San  Francisco 


Ananda  Coomaraswamy,  author  of  "Buddha 
and  the  Gospel  of  Buddhism,"  visited  America 
last  year,  and  during  his  sojourn  here  lectured 
on  subjects  connected  with  India.  Mr.  Cooma- 
raswamy holds  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Science 
from  University  College,  London,  of  which  in- 
stitution he  is  a  Fellow.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Hutu  Coomaraswamy  of  Ceylon  and 
Lady  Coomaraswamy.  The  Putnams  are  the 
publishers  of  his  book. 

The  John  Lane  Company  has  just  issued  a 
second  edition  of  Katrina  Trash's  new  novel, 
"The  Invisible  Balance  Sheet,"  which  is  al- 
ready oversubscribed,  and  they  announce  a 
third   edition   to    follow   shortly. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  having  an  unusual 
experience  with  the  musical  novels — Romain 
Holland's  three  Jean  Christophe  books. 
Though  the  first  of  these,  "Jean  Christophe," 
which  is  now  going  to  press  for  a  twelfth 
time,  was  published  six  years  ago,  the  demand 
for  the  whole  series  is  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease, and  last  month  four  times  as  many 
were  sold  as  were  sold  in  November  a  year 
ago.  "Jean  Christophe:  Journey's  Lnd,"  is  be- 
ing printed  for  a  seventh  time. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  death  of  the 
noted  Belgian  poet,  Emile  Verhaeren,  the 
John  Lane  Company  published  an  English 
translation  of  a  selection  of  his  poems,  en- 
titled "Sunlit  Hours,"  a  volume  of  love  songs, 
a  record  of  hours  spent  in  a  garden  in  spring- 
time. The  publishers  have  now  in  prepara- 
tion, for  the  end  of  January.  1917,  another 
volume    of   translations    entitled    "Afternoon." 

Arnold    Bennett,    author    of    "The    Lion's 
Share,"  is  now  a  press  agent  and  secret  service 
(  man  for  the  British  cause.     E.  V.  Lucas,  au- 
Californi.es.  !  thor  of  "More  Wanderings  in   London"^  and 

Those  who  read  Inez  Haynes  Irwin's  essay  j  three   other   new   volumes,    is   director   ot    Sir 
under  the   above  heading  in   Sunset   for  Feb-  |  J.  M.  Barrie's  base  hospital  in  France.     Nor- 
ruary    1916,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  it  has  ;  man   Angell,    author   ot   "The   Worlds   Higtt- 
been  published  as  a  dainty  volume  and  with  a  '  way,"    is   taking   a   compulsory   vacation    at    a  j 
colored   frontispieec  by   William   Keith.     Mrs.  I  German     concentration     camp     near     Berlin,  i 


Historv     of     Arizona. 
Farish.      Phoenix,   Arizona. 
Volume    IV. 

A  Fire  in  the  Snow.  Ey  Charles  E.  Jefferson. 
New     York:     Thomas     Y.     Crowell     Company;     50 

cents   net. 

A    Christmas    booklet. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Early  American  Arts 
and  Crafts.  By  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and 
Abbot     McClure.       Philadelphia:     J.     B.     Lippincoti 

Company. 

With    222    illustrations. 

King  of  the  Khyber  Rifles.  By  Talbot 
Mundy.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company; 
$1.35    net. 

A  romance  of  adventure. 

Tales  of  California   Yesterdays.      By  Rose  L. 
Ellerbe.      Los   Angeles:   Warren  T.   Potter. 
Some  pages  from  California  history. 

From  the  Creation  of  Man  to  Eternity.  By 
Mary  Viola  Gross.  Los  Angeies:  Warren  T. 
Potter;    $2    net. 

An    outline    of    the    Bible. 

Feelings  and  Things.     By  Edna  Kingsley  Wal- 
lace.    New   York:    E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $1    net. 
Intimate    childhood    verse. 

Appreciation  of  Pottery.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  §3.50  net. 

Lectures  delivered  by  Hearn  to  his  Japanese 
pupils. 

George  Edmund  Street.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons;    $2.25    net. 

Unpublished  notes  and  reprinted  papers.  With 
an    essay   by    Georgiana    Goddard   King. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Architecture.  By 
C.  Matlack  Price.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

"An  inspiration  to  every  one  who  cares  at  all 
for  beauty  in  our  homes  and  public  buildings." 


BOOKS  WANTED 

The  Be3t  Cash  Price  paid  for  boobs  of  every 
description  in  any  quantity. 

Fine  sets,  entire  libraries,  single  volumes, 
school  and  test  books,  etc. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  buyer. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  Street  Phone  Douglas  5046 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 


Century  Magazine  for  lanuary. 
The  eight-hour  day  has  changed  in  popular 
estimation  from  a  Utopian  dream  to  a  dis- 
concerting reality.  Yet  the  Adamson  bill  is 
only  an  incident  in  the  long  history  of  the 
eight-hour-day  movement.  A  hundred  years 
ago  a  good  day's  work  was  often  eighteen 
hours  long.  The  gradual  shortening  has  pro- 
ceeded so  quietly  that  it  has  attracted  little 
attention.  The  eight-hour  day  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  some  employers  for  twenty-five 
years.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  are 
now  working  on  that  basis.  The  change  has 
come  through  legal  processes,  through  strikes, 
and  through  voluntary  action  of  employers. 
The  history  and  the  inner  meaning  of  this 
movement  are  sketched,  it  is  said,  in  an 
article  entitled  "This  Matter  of  the  Eight- 
Hour  Day,"  by  Mary  Alden  Hopkins,  the  so- 
cial investigator,  to  appear  in  the  January 
Century. 


White's  Berkeley  Preparatory 
School,  a  boarding  and  day 
school   for   boys  (accredited). 

Spring  term  opens  January  8, 
1917.      ::      ::      ::      ::      ::      ::      " 

2240  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 
Telephone  Berkeley  1226 

J.  H.  White    .    .    .     Principal 
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OUR  THEATRICAL  CYCLE. 

As  the  year  1916  rounds  itself  out  to  its 
completed  cycle,  and  theatre-goers  run  over 
their  recollections  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
they  begin  to  realize  how  scanty  has  been  the 
San  Francisco  crop  of  dramatic  attractions. 
And,  although  they  grumble  occasionally,  they 
are  getting  used  to  it ;  not  a  very  reassuring 
state  of  mind  for  the  producers,  who,  never- 
theless, have  found  the  public  patronage  so 
capricious  and  unstable  as  to  have  lost  some 
of  their  usual  dash  and  courage.  They  are 
afraid  of  new  plays  and  new  ventures,  and 
who  can  blame  them?  Of  course  the  result 
has  been  increased  patronage  of  the  moving 
pictures,  but  that,  too,  has  its  calamitous  side. 
For  while,  through  the  ages,  the  average  hu- 
man being  has  remained  constant  to  his  de- 
voted interest  in  the  speaking  drama,  assidu- 
ous attendance  at  the  moving-picture  plays  is 
apt  to  induce  a  sense  of  satiety.  And  so,  after 
all,  we  can  hug  to  ourselves  the  cheering 
thought  that  drama  proper  will  come  into  its 
own  again,  but  oh,  the  long  and  weary 
waiting ! 

If  we  run  over  the  list  for  the  year  we 
find  comparatively  few  good  names  and  su- 
perior attractions  that  have  figured  at  the  two 
leading  theatres.  Both  managements  have 
had  their  ups  and  downs,  but  the  downs  seem 
to  have  struck  bottom  with  a  harder  jolt  than 
usual.  At  the  Cort  two  women  of  widely  dif- 
ferent appeal  failed  to  please.  San  Francisco 
turned  down  Eva  Tanguay — turned  her  down 
unmistakably,  so  that  the  petted  vaudeville 
star  in  huff  prematurely  terminated  her  en- 
gagement. And  Emily  Stevens  in  "The  Un- 
chastened  Woman"  regrettably  failed  to  win 
general  approval.  For  while  none  was  found 
to  weep  over  Eva  Tanguay's  virtual  defeat  in 
the  theatrical  arena,  there  will  be  conse- 
quences to  the  comparative  unpopularity  of 
'"The  Unchastened  Woman.''  This  play  be- 
longs to  the  category  of  psychological  drama. 
San  Francisco  failed  to  approve  a  clever, 
logical,  and  interesting  play,  well  presented, 
and  headed  by  an  actress  of  superior  ability 
and  interesting  individualitj'.  Ergo,  San  Fran- 
cisco does  not  like  plays  the  psychology  of 
which  departs  from  the  range  of  ordinary 
stage  sentiment.  Therefore  San  Francisco 
shall  not  have  them.  We  will  send  her,  says 
the  sapient  producer,  something  spectacular, 
such  as  "The  Garden  of  Allah,"  or  senti- 
mental, like  "Peg  o'  My  Heart."  And,  be- 
sides, we  can  always  hit  her  off  with  musical 
comedy.  And  so  we  must  face  the  conse- 
quences. Such  theatre-goers  as  enjoy  drama 
oased  on  the  actual  impulses  of  genuine  hu- 
man nature — to  which  class  belongs  "The  Un- 
chastened Woman" — will  neither  soon  nor 
often  be  afforded  opportunity  to  enjoy  it. 
There  is,  apparently,  an  insufficiently  large 
play-going  element  in  our  community  for  that 
kind  of  drama.  We  can  only  be  depended  on 
to  rally  in  numbers  for  one  or  two  perform- 
ances of  the  intellectual  drama.  Thus  Mar- 
garet Anglin  could  draw  thousands  to  the 
Greek  Theatre  to  witness  segregated  perform- 
ances in  Greek  tragedy,  but  if  she  had  at- 
tempted to  institute  a  season  she  would  have 
come  to  grief.  Though,  indeed,  we  must  not 
forget  that  in  carrying  out  her  Greek  Theatre 
performances  Miss  Anglin  made  of  it  a  labor 
of  love,  and  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  pros- 
pect of  financial  profit. 

The  biggest  name  and  fame  that  has  lured 
the  more  conservative  into  the  playhouse 
during  this  last  year — well,  the  credit  for  its 
possession  will  have  to  be  divided  between 
Pavlowa  and  Otis  Skinner.  And  yet,  glancing 
over  the  Orpheum  records,  I  am  reminded 
that  they,  too,  had  pretty  big  fish  in  their 
net.  There  were  Lillian  Russell,  Mme.  Calve, 
Fritzi  Scheff,  and  Lily  Langtry;  all  of  them, 
it  is  true,  except  Fritzi  Scheff,  fading  flowers; 
and  even  the  dainty,  modish  little  Austrian 
prima  donna  has  just  passed  the  apex  of  her 
bloom  as  an  artist,  if  not  as  a  woman,  for  her 
voice  showed  wear  and  tear.  And  there  were 
others  of  less  note  whose  radiant  noontide 
had  passed:  Eleanor  Cisneros  and  Marie 
Cahii:  in  particular.  Yet  all  these  mature 
artists  were  big  drawing- cards.  The  register- 
ing of  which  fact  gives  us  opportunity  to  pass 
app-  (ving  comment  on  this  advance  in  the 
poli-y  of  vaudeville  managers.  There  was  a 
irai.   when   they  would  not   spend  the  money 

:cessary  to   secure  people  of  such  standing 


as  those  mentioned.  But  in  these  later  years 
they  have  found  that  the  public  will  reim- 
burse them.  They  generally  even  up  finan- 
cially by  filling  out  the  rest  of  the  bill  with 
cheaper  attractions.  And,  besides,  with  such 
a  world-wide  name  as  that,  for  instance,  of 
Lily  Langtry.  the  Orpheum  does  a  big  piece 
of  advertising,  attracting  to  itself  people  who, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  would  never  pass 
inside  its  doors.  The  gratification  of  curi- 
osity, however,  is  a  lure  that  can  not  be  re- 
sisted. The  magic  name  of  Lily  Langtry  that 
has  been  before  the  public  probably  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  has 
been  associated  with  the  proudest  names  in 
London  society,  drew  the  stay-at-homes  out 
of  their  retirement,  some  of  them  learning  for 
the  first  time  what  a  temple  of  vaudeville  is 
like.  No  doubt  there  were  some  that  de- 
clined, with  a  shudder,  to  extend  their  newly- 
gained  knowledge,  but  these  big,  out-of-the- 
ordinary  drawing  attractions  are  sure  to  do 
their  share  in  making  permanent  additions  to 
the  number  of  patrons  of  vaudeville. 

To  return  to  Otis  Skinner,  who  was  here 
during  the  spring  or  early  summer  in  "Cock 
o'  the  Walk" :  Mr.  Skinner  is  a  magnetic 
and  popular  actor,  and  he  has  added  royally 
to  the  sum  of  the  world's  laughter.  His 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  play,  while  attaining  to 
no  very  lofty  merit  in  motive  or  construction, 
proved  to  be  enormously  entertaining,  and  in 
it  Otis  Skinner  was  provided  with  a  congenial 
role,  which  he  played  delightfully.  Yet,  while 
the  season  was  a  success,  it  was  not  extraordi- 
narily so,  and  I  should  judge  from  the  attend- 
ance that  there  w?as  no  such  support  as  was 
given  to  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,"  an  un- 
usually entertaining  comedy  of  sentiment 
which  proved  to  be  the  great  attraction  of  the 
year,  winning  a  spectacular  success  consider- 
ably outshining  that  of  "Cock  o'  the  Walk." 
A  commentary  on  the  tendency  the  public 
has  to  go  its  own  sweet  way,  regardless  of 
such  outstanding  facts  as  that  the  play  of 
lesser  drawing  power  was  written  by  a  famous 
author,  and  used  as  the  vehicle  for  one  of 
the  lights  of  the  American  stage.  Such 
chances  and  changes  as  these  constitute  the 
uncertainties  of  the  theatrical  business.  Per- 
haps, too,  San  Franciscans  felt  an  intimate 
interest  in  the  success  of  "Come  Out  of  the 
Kitchen,"  which  is  now  a  drawing  fixture  in 
New  York.  But  having  been  produced  here 
first,  and  received  the  segis  of  our  ap- 
proval, we  may  have  rallied  around  it  with 
some  sense  of  a  feeling  of  ownership.  Be- 
sides, although  Henry  Miller  did  not  appear 
in  this  special  play,  his  personal  poularity 
in  this  town  undoubtedly  stimulated  patronage 
of  any  enterprise  headed  by  him,  so  that  'The 
Mollusc"  and  "The  Great  Divide"  during  the 
Henry  Miller  season  did  such  good  business 
as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  bringing 
out  other  plays  projected. 

The  "Daddy  Long-Legs"  run,  early  in  the 
year,  offered  further  instance  of  what  consti- 
tutes popular  drama  in  San  Francisco.  Senti- 
mental or  romantic  comedy  is  what  our  con- 
firmed play-goers  most  love,  and  that  is  the 
line  generally  adhered  to  at  the  Alcazar,  which 
has  also  had  its  ups  and  downs,  and,  in  fact, 
and  temporarily  retire  from  offering  the 
spoken  drama.  The  success  made  by  Evelyn 
Vaughan  and  Bertram  Lytell  during  their  pro- 
longed season  at  that  stronghold  of  stock  com- 
pany work  was  the  means  of  restoring  it  to 
its  own,  and  yet,  although  its  clientele  wel- 
comed its  return  to  regular  business,  there  are 
still  flutterings  and  uncertainties  in  the  regu- 
larity of  the  attendance  at  that  playhouse,  as 
evidenced  in  the  recent  production  of  "The 
Empress."  This  play,  judging  from  the  fre- 
quency and  magnitude  of  advance  press  no- 
tices, was  intended  to  have  a  run.  It  was,  it 
might  have  been  thought,  sufficiently  interest- 
ing and  well  played  to  justify  expectations, 
but  one  week  saw  its  close. 

The  Cort  Theatre  management  probably  is 
thinking  particularly  affectionately  of  lighter 
attractions,  in  view  of  the  success  of  "Ca- 
nary Cottage,"  which  had,  for  San  Francisco, 
an  extraordinary  run  and  enjoyed  the  prestige 
of  a  return  engagement  Maud  Fulton's  "The 
Brat"  also  held  the  fort  for  several  weeks  be- 
yond the  average  length  of  a  run  here,  and 
early  in  the  year  "Twin  Beds"  skated  lightly 
and  gayly  into  the  favor  of  the  class  of  au- 
diences that  favors  the  "Follies."  In  May  the 
"Follies,"  as  usual,  packed  the  house.  Al- 
though the  La  Scala  Opera  Company,  with 
Alice  Gentle  as  a  leading  attraction,  made 
good,  we  find  on  the  whole  that  we  have  to 
record  quite  a  light-minded  year  for  Cort 
patrons,  especially  with  "Fair  and  Warmer" 
for  a  wind-up ;  and  really,  in  looking  over  the 
year's  offerings,  we  find  only  one  drama  of 
serious  intent.  This  was  "The  Lie,"  a  highly 
emotional  play  used  as  a  starring  vehicle  by 
Margaret  Illington  early  in  the  year.  Emo- 
tional acting  is  Margaret  Illington's  forte. 
She  can  startle  and  set  one's  emotional  re- 
ceptivities to  jumping.  This  ability-  to  excite 
her  auditors  keeps  her  well  before  the  public, 
and  even  those  frivolous  ones  who  prefer 
laughter  forswear  their  especial  joy  for  the 
sake  of  the  excitement  she  gives  them.     And 


yet,  at  present,  Margaret  Illington  is  appearing 
in  New  York  in  a  Hopwood  farce  ;  a  signifi- 
cant departure  due  to  the  fact  that  New 
Yorkers,  weary  of  the  war  tragedy,  have 
elected  to  favor  insubstantial  plays  of  the 
farcical  order.  The  managers  there,  it  seems, 
have  carefully  heeded  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  there  are  few  if  any  really  serious  plays 
on  Broadway.  David  Belasco,  for  instance, 
announces  that  he  will  continue  to  produce 
plays  of  a  light  character  until  the  war  is 
ended,  for  it  is  noticeable  that  those  few  of  a 
serious   character  have  very  short  shrift. 

To  return  to  our  own  affairs ;  the  successful 
season  at  the  Cort  of  the  Savage  Opera  Com- 
pany, with  Alice  Nielsen,  Maggie  Teyte,  and 
the  little  Japanese  prima  donna,  Tamaki 
Miura,  will  be  remembered  with  pleasure  by 
the  patrons  of  that  house.  It  was  a  high- 
priced  venture.  The  season  was  short  but 
sweet,  and  houses  frequently  sold  out  to  the 
last  seat  It  was  a  brave  venture  supplement- 
ing— if  one  can  rightly  call  it  so — such  an  ex- 
pensive aggregation  with  an  artist  of  Pav- 
lowa's  standing.  But  it  worked.  The  combi- 
nation attracted  people  who  like  to  get  a  lot 
for  their  money,  and  with  Pavlowa  they  were 
especially  repaid,  for  I  never  remember  to 
I  have  seen  that  artist  so  enchanting — tem- 
peramentally, histrionically,  pantomimically, 
and  Terpsichoreally — as  she  was  in  "Cop- 
pelia"  during  that  season.  The  Peluso  Grand 
Opera  Company  followed  hard  upon  this  or- 
ganization ;  altogether  too  hard,  for  it  was 
sliraly  attended  and  did  not  make  a  financial 
success. 

The  Columbia  Theatre's  snag  was  musical 
comedy;  something  that  ordinarily  wots  not  of 
snags.  This  local  production — for  it  was 
gotten  up  by  Edwin  Emery — did  not  take  hold. 
It  was  to  have  come  off  at  the  Alcazar,  which, 
however,  was  preempted  by  something  finan- 
cially more  reassuring.  Mr.  Emery  promised 
a  succession  of  musical  comedies,  "Sari" 
among  the  number.  But,  although  his  com- 
pany was  not  half  bad,  there  was  an  indis- 
putable flavor  of  cheapness  about  the  general 
effect ;  too  much  so  for  Columbia  Theatre 
standards,  and  the  promised  run  of  musical 
comedies  gently  faded  away  into  oblivion. 
May  Robson  in  "The  Making  Over  of  Mrs. 
Matt,"  "The  Mission  Play" — pure  fill-in  dur- 
ing a  dull  year — Florence  Roberts  in  "The 
Eternal  Magdalen,"  and  "It  Pays  to  Adver- 
tise," which  has  returned  to  us,  about  com- 
pletes the  Columbia's  list  of  dramatic  attrac- 
tions for  the  year. 

As  an  instance  of  the  comparative  paucity 
of  speaking  plays  both  the  Columbia  and  the 
Cort  have  given  many  weeks  to  photo-dramas 
on  the  scale  of  "Intolerance"  and  "The  Argo- 
nauts"— these  two  at  the  Columbia — while 
"Ramona"  at  the  Cort  rounded  out  a  trio  of 
picture-plays  that  had,  for  San  Francisco, 
quite  phenomenal  runs. 

It  follows  that  when  the  output  of  plays  is 
lessened  other  attractions  increase  their  draw- 
ing power.  As  a  result  of  the  rather  dis- 
couraged policy  pursued  in  our  two  leading 
theatres  music  has  come  to  the  fore.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  various  symphony  organiza- 
tions has  been  something  remarkable.  During 
the  year  four  local  organizations  of  the  kind 
have  held  up  their  heads  proudly  in  sight  of 
the  crowds  that  flocked  to  hear.  Probably  as 
a  result  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
did  not  have  a  financially  successful  season. 
Local  flavors  were  to  local  tastes,  and  it  cost 
considerably  more  to  hear  the  New  York  or- 
chestra. However,  the  Philharmonic  and  the 
People's  Orchestra  seem  to  have  dropped  out, 
and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
at  present  riding  on  a  swelling  tide  of  suc- 
cess. Hertz  is  king;  and  kaiser,  too,  some 
say.  However,  the  main  thing  is  that  no 
leaders  of  local  organizations  equal  him,  and 
since  his  orchestra  gives  delicious  concerts  at 
popular  prices  on  Sundays,  it  seems  as  if 
there  is  scarcely  room  for  further  perform- 
ances of  a  similar  nature. 

Added  to  the  symphony  concerts  we  have 
had  a  long  line  of  special  artists  in  music 
who  have  drawn  well — Emmy  Destinn,  Go- 
gorza,  Paderewski,  and  others — while  in  the 
line  of  miscellaneous  attractions  we  had  the 
Belgian  dancer,  Felyne  Verbist,  and,  more  re- 
cently, Tagore's  picturesque  personality  was 
seen  and  felt  on  the  platform. 

It  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  return  to  drama, 
which  is,  after  all,  to  what  the  people  in 
general  are  most  constant,  as  if  Henry  Miller's 
idea  of  making  San  Francisco  a  theatrical 
producing  centre  is  in  need  of  some  enter- 
prising and  courageous  advocate.  We  are  too 
far  from  New  York  to  depend  on  it  to  keep 
us  supplied  with  up-to-date  attractions.  It 
takes  too  long  for  the  big  successes  to  come 
out  here.  And,  when  they  are  sent,  the 
players  of  first  rank  very  frequently  refuse  to 
come  with  them.  Henry  Miller  said  that  he 
was  able  to  get  up  the  production  of  "Come 
Out  of  the  Kitchen"  for  a  less  sum  than  he 
would  have  paid  in  New  York.  And  nobody  is 
picking  holes  in  that  play  during  its  run  in 
Manhattan. 

However,  this  is  a  time  of  cautious  moves 
in  the  theatrical  profession.    Nobody  is  taking 


big  chances  at  present,  but  when  the  war  is 
over,  and  the  normal  currents  of  life  are  re 
stored,  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  some  pro- 
ducer of  parts  will  cast  his  eyes  our  way. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


"Maccheroni"  eating  is  a  trade  with  the 
street  beggar  of  Italy,  and  apparently  a  satis- 
fying one  to  men  and  boys  gifted  with  copper 
interiors  immune  to  heat.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  cries  of  the  beggar  is,  "Signore,  dame 
cinqu  soldi,  mangia  maccheroni !"  (Mister, 
gimme  a  nickel  for  macaroni!).  And  usually 
the  plea  ends  with  a  lugubrious  whine,  "Oh, 
muori  di  fame!"  (Oh,  I  am  dying  of  hunger!). 


Foster  &  Orear 

CANDY 

Is    for    sale    only 
at    the    store — 

137-139  Grant  Avenue 

and — Candy  Booth 
Ferry    Building 
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LIQUOR  AND  DRUG 

SPECIALISTS 

C|  The  practice  of  medicine  is  perhaps 
more  completely  specialized  than  any 
other  profession. 

•J  The    Keeley  Institute  specializes    in 
liquor  and  drug  diseases. 
€J  Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 
<|  Send  for  printed  matter  in  sealed  en- 
velopes. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

2420  Webster  St.,  cor.  Pacific  Ave. 
Phone  Fillmore  3963 
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FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


"It  Pays  to  Advertise"  Continues. 

"It  Pays  to  Advertise"  is  once  more  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  and  is  drawing  the  same 
attendance  as  it  did  when  Cohan  and  Harris 
first  sent  it  West  last  season.  There  are 
enough  laughs  in  this  piece  to  keep  even  the 
tired  business  man's  mind  off  his  daily  labor 
and  have  him  enjoy  two  and  a  half  hours  of 
solid  fun  provoked  over  the  efforts  of  a  rich 
man's  son  to  enter  business  life. 

George  Sweet  and  Allene  Durano  head  the 
cast  to  appear  in  the  piece  for  a  second  week, 
commencing  with  the  New  Year's  Day  mati- 
nee Monday.  The  final  performance  will  be 
given   Sunday,   January   7th. 


Last  Week  of  "Fair  and  'Warmer." 
"Fair  and  Warmer,"  Selwyn  &  Co.'s  produc- 
tion of  Avery  Hopwood's  farce  of  tempera- 
ture and  temperament,  continues  merrily  on 
its  way  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  where  large  au- 
diences extend  approval  of  the  interesting 
farce,  which  enters  upon  its  fifth  and  last 
week  Sunday  evening,  December  31st,  with  a 
special  matinee  added  New  Year's  Day. 

In  the  cast  are  Henry  Stockbridge,  Lotus 
"Robb,  Betty  Ross  Clarke,  Raymond  Walburn, 
Betty  Blye,  Arthur  Larson,  Ezra  Walck,  and 
Joseph  A.  Bingham.  The  final  performance 
will  be  Saturday  evening,  January  6th. 


New  Year's  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  will  present  a  great  New 
Year's  bill  next  Sunday  matinee.  Next  Sun- 
day night  (New  Year's  eve)  two  perform- 
ances will  be  given.  The  first  show  will  begin 
at  half-past  7  sharp  and  the  second  one  punc- 
tually at  a  quarter  to   10. 

"The  Age  of  Reason,"  by  Cecil  Dorrian, 
which  proved  the  greatest  comedy  success  of 
the  Washington  Square  Players,  will  be  pre- 
sented with  Vivian  and  Genevieve  Tobin  and 
a  sterling  company.  The  production  of  "The 
Age  of  Reason"  has  brought  to  vaudeville  an 
exceptionally  fine  play,  and  it  introduces  two 
gifted  and  finished  juvenile  actresses,  Vivian 
and  Genevieve  Tobin. 

Pat  Rooney  and  Marion  Bent,  who  divide 
the  headline  honors  are  well  known  and  popu- 
lar. Their  offering  this  season  consists  of  a 
new  edition  of  their  skit,  "At  the  News- 
Stand."  in  which  they  sing,  dance,  and  en- 
gage  in   witty   repartee. 

A  special  feature  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jimmie    Barry    in    their    rural    classic,    "The 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

5th  SUNDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

CORT    THEATRE 

SUNDAY,   DEC.   31,   at   2:30    Sharp 

WAGNER  PROGRAMME: 
Prelude,  "Lohengrin";  Bacchanale,  "Tann- 
hauser";  Good  Friday  Spell,  "Parsifal";  Ride 
of  Valkyries,  "Die  Walkure";  Preiude  and 
■Isolde's  "Love  Death,"  "Tristan  und  Isolde"; 
Introduction  to  3d  act,  "Die  Meistersinger  von 
Nurnbcrg";  Prelude,  "Die  Meistersinger  von 
Nurnberg." 

Prices— Sunday,  50c,  75c,  $1;  box  and  loge 
seats,  $1.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
except  concert  day;  at  Cort  Theatre  on  concert 
day  only. 

Next — Jan.    5-7,    Sixth   Pair   Symphonies. 


DIAGHILEFF 

BALLET  RUSSE 

VALENCIA   THEATRE 

5  NIGHTS,  Commencing  Next  TUES.,  JAN.  2, 
Matinee,  SAT.,  JAN.  6 

Tuesday  Night — "Till  Eulenspiegel,"  "Sche- 
herazade," "La  Princesse  Enchantee,"  "Papil- 
lons." 

Wednesday  Night — "Carnaval,"  "Prince 
Igor,"  "L'Apres  midi  d'un  Faune,"  "Cleo- 
patre." 

Thursday  Night — "Les  Sylphides,"  "Schehera- 
zade,"   "Till    Eulenspiegel,"    etc. 

Friday  Night — "Thamar,"  "La  Princess  En- 
chantee," "L'Apres  midi  d'un  Faune,"  "Prince 
Igor." 

Saturday  Matinee — "Scheherazade,"  "La 
Spectre     de     la     Rose,"     "Papillons,"     "Prince 

*S°r-"  r- 

Saturday  Night — "Les  Sylphides,  Carna- 
val,"   "Cleopatre,"    etc. 

Prices — Box    seats    $6,   orchestra    $5,  balcony 

(3  rows)    $5,  balcony   (balance)    $3,  $2  and  $1. 

Tickets  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  St 
Co.'s,    Kearny    and    Sutter   Streets. 


OAKLAND 

Auditorium  Opera  House 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Jan.  9  and  10 

Tickets    ready    Wednesday    at    Sherman, 
Clay  &   Co.'s,    Oakland  and   San   Francisco. 


Baldwin  Piano  Used 


Julia  Culp 

Great  Lieder  Singer 

Scottish  Rite  Hall 

SUN.  AFT.,  JAN.  14,  THUR.  NIGHT, 
JAN.  18,  and  SAT.  AH.,  JAN.  20 

Tickets,    $2,    $1.50,   $1.      Mail  orders   to   Will 
L.  Greenbaum. 
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Rube,"  o£  which  Mr.  Barry  is  the  author. 
His  impersonation  of  Zeke  Williams,  the 
countryman,  is  not  that  of  a  bumpkin,  but  of 
a  bright,  shrewd,  and  witty  villager.  Mrs. 
Barry  cleverly  and  engagingly  plays  Dazie 
Dazzleman,  an  actress  popular  at  the  Folly 
'1  neatre. 

Harry  Mayo  and  Harry  Tally,  who  were 
formerly  of  the  Empire  City  Quartet,  are  now 
appearing  as  a  team.  The  two  Harrys  have 
exceptionally  fine  voices. 

Ollie  Young  and  April  will  introduce  a 
novelty  which  they  call  "Ten  Minutes  in 
Toyland."  Costumed  respectively  as  a  Pierrot 
and  Pierrette,  they  cavort  about  and  blow 
soap  bubbles,  big,  little,  and  variegated  till  the 
stage  is  literally  filled  with  them. 

Nellie  V.  Nichols  will  give  new  songs  and 
characterizations,  and  the  Volunteers  will 
also  offer  new  novelties  in  their  act. 

An  additional  new  attraction  will  be  "The 
Bouncing  Fellow,"  Stan  Stanley,  assisted  by 
his  relatives.  These  latter  are  a  sort  of  Jack 
who  start  the  axle,  while  Stanley  applies  his 
comedy  lubricant.     

"Ballet  Russe"  Will  Open  Tuesday  Night. 
The  Diaghileff  company  of  Russian  dancing 
stars  will  begin  its  engagement  at  the  Valen- 
cia Theatre  next  Tuesday  night.  Headed  by 
Nijinsky  and  Bolm,  and  Lopokova,  Sokolova, 
Flore  Revalles,  Garrilow  Frohman,  Pflanz, 
Specisewa,  Zwerew,  and  the  twenty-odd  stars, 
the  complete  corps  de  ballet  and  symphony 
orchestra  arrive  on  Sunday  by  special  train 
of  twelve  cars. 

On  Tuesday  night  Nijinsky  will  make  his 
first  appearance  in  his  own  ballet  creation, 
"Till  Eulenspiegel."  Flore  Revalles  will  also 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  Strauss  num- 
ber. Nijinsky  and  the  dainty  Lopokova  will 
dance  the  Tschaikowsky  ballet,  "The  En- 
chanted Princess."  Adolf  Bolm  will  first  ap- 
pear in  the  Oriental  ballet,  "Scheherazade," 
with  Flore  Revalles  as  the  Princess  Zobeide, 
and  Bolm  and  Lopokova  will  also  render  the 
beautiful    Schumann    "Papillons." 

On  Wednesday  night  the  famous  ballet, 
"Cleopatre,"  will  be  given  with  Bolm  and 
Revalles  in  the  leading  roles.  Nijinsky  will 
present  his  conception  of  Debussy's  "The 
Afternoon  of  a  Faun" ;  the  Schumann  "Car- 
naval"  will  be  given  with  Nijinsky  and  Lopo- 
kova, as  will  the  "Princess  Igor"  dances  from 
Borodine's  opera  of  the  same  name. 

Thursday's  programme  includes  the  Liszt 
ballet,  "Les  Sylphides,"  "Scheherazade"  with 
Bolm,  and  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  with  Nijinsky. 
On  Friday  night  "Thamar,"  the  exotic  bal- 
let, will  be  offered  with  Flore  Revalles  as  the 
Caucasian  queen.  Nijinsky  will  dance  the 
Tschaikowsky  "Enchanted  Princess,"  as  well 
as  the  Debussy  "Afternoon  of  a  Faun,"  and 
the   "Prince   Igor"   dances  will  be  repeated. 

Saturday  afternoon's  bill  includes  Nijin- 
sky's  "La  Spectre  de  la  Rose,"  and  repetitions 
of  Scheherazade,"  "Papillons,"  and  "Prince 
Igor,"  and  Saturday  night  the  list  includes 
"Les  Sylphides,"  "Carnaval,"  "Cleopatre,"  etc. 
Tickets  for  all  performances  are  now  on 
sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  office,  Sutter 
and  Kearny  Streets.  The  box-office  will  not 
be  open  on  Sunday,  but  on  Monday  tickets 
can  be  purchased  as  usual  at  the  above  office, 
which  will  of  course  be  open  during  the  en- 
tire stay  of  the  ballet. 

The  Diaghileff  company  will  appear  in  Oak- 
land for  two  nights,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
January  9th  and  10th,  in  the  Oakland  Au- 
ditorium Opera  House.  Two  programmes  will 
be  given,  the  ballets  to  be  selected  from  the 
most  popular  of  the  above  repertory.  Tickets 
for  the  Oakland  appearances  will  be  on  sale 
commencing  next  Tuesday  morning  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  in  San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land.   

Musical  Novelty  a  Pantages  Headliner. 
The  largest  of  church  bells  does  not  sound 
as  low  a  note  as  the  biggest  bass  bell  which 
will  be  used  on  the  stage  of  the  Pantages  The- 
atre next  week  by  the  London  Singing  Bell 
Ringers  in  "Moments  Musical,"  the  headline 
attraction.  This  act  is  airterent  from  other 
musical  acts  in  that  it  consists  of  five  bell 
ringers  who  are  also  very  pleasing  singers, 
rendering  a  number  of  good  solos  and  en- 
semble selections  which  should  prove  a  delight 
to  all  lovers  of  music. 

A  real  little  musical  comedy  is  also  on  the 
bill,  called  the  "Betting  Bettys."  Six  win- 
some and  talented  Bettinas  constitute  the  cho- 
rus, with  two  comedians  to  balance  the  com- 
pany. 

Olive  Briscoe,  the  singing  comedienne,  is  the 
embodiment  of  vaudeville,  a  beautiful  woman 
of  magnetic  personality,  offering  a  series  of 
comedy  songs  and  comedy  characterizations  of 
her  own  origination. 

Even  to  one  who  does  not  ordinarily  enjoy 
animal  novelties  in  vaudeville  Sigsbee's  troupe 
of  canine  entertainers  is  bound  to  appeal,  as  it 
is  different  from  and  far  superior  to  the  ma- 
jority of  those  on  the  stage  today. 

As  a  vaudeville  team  of  real  laugh-pro- 
ducers, combined  with  enjoyable  singers. 
Smith   and   Kaufman   stand   in   the   first   rank. 

The    Seymour    Sisters,    two    clever    singers 


and  dancers,  with  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
"Lass  o'  the  Lumberlands,"  will  complete  the 
bill.  

Theatre  St.  Francis  Has  Sirone  Offering. 

"It  May  Be  Your  Daughter"  is  the  title  of 
the  photo-drama  that  the  Moral  Uplift  Society 
of  America  will  present  at  the  Theatre  St. 
Francis,  commencing  with  the  Sunday  matinee, 
December    31st. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  St.  Francis  in- 
vites every  minister,  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion or  creed,  to  be  the  guest  of  the  theatre 
and  see  this  photo-play  and  photo-dramatic 
sermon.  No  formal  invitations  have  been  is- 
sued, but  this  announcement  is  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  direct  personal  invitation.  The 
usual  clerical  garb  will  secure  instant  admis- 
sion to  the  reserved  section  for  ministerial 
guests.  The  rest  of  the  seats  are  the  usual 
low  St.  Francis  prices,  10  and  20  cents,  loges 
30  cents.  

"Twin  Beds"  Returning. 

Salisbury  Field  and  Margaret  Mayo's  com- 
edy, "Twin  Beds,"  comes  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Monday,  January  Sth,  for  a  week's 
engagement. 

"Twin  Beds"  ran  for  one  year  in  New 
York.  It  has  also  to  its  credit  six  months 
in  Australia  and  has  already  reached  its  sec- 
ond year  in  London.  "Twin  Beds"  concerns 
itself  with  the  harrowing  experience  of  three 
couples  who  live  in  a  large  and  fashionable 
apartment  house,  and,  through  the  first  friend- 
liness of  one  of  their  number,  suddenly  find 
that,  try  as  they  may,  they  can  not  escape 
each  other.  In  the  scramble  for  peace  and 
privacy,  both  of  which  recede  steadily  as  the 
plot  unfolds,  the  characters  are  intensely 
amusing.  This  year's  company  is  said  by  the 
"Twin  Beds"  management  to  be  the  best  one 
this  sparkling  comedy  has  ever  had. 


The  Julia  Culp  Concerts. 

Manager  Will  L.  Greenbaum  announces  that 
Julia  Culp  will  be  his  first  concert  attraction 
for  1917.  Three  programmes  are  promised  at 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  the  dates  being 
Sunday  afternoon,  January  14th,  Thursday 
night,  January  18th,  and  Saturday  afternoon, 
January  20th. 

At  the  opening  concert  the  programme  will 
include  groups  by  Schubert  and  Brahms,  and 
single  songs  by  Purcell,  Debussy,  Earl  Cran- 
ston Sharpe,  and  old  English  and  French 
works. 

The  farewell  concert  will  offer  a  group  of 
German,  French,  Dutch,  and  English  folk 
songs,  in  addition  to  a  set  of  five  Schubert 
gems  and  songs  by  eminent  American  com- 
posers, two  of  which  are  the  compositions  of 
the  brilliant  violin  virtuoso,  Albert  Spaulding. 

Mail  orders  of  the  Culp  concerts  may  now 
be  sent  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s,  corner  Sutter  and  Kearny 
Streets.  The  box-offices  will  open  Wednesday, 
January  11th,  at  both  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 


The  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  recent  Wagner  concert  by  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  re- 
peated on  Sunday  afternoon,  December  31st, 
at  the  Cort  Theatre,  as  the  second  event  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  regular  symphonies.  The 
time  of  starting  will  be  2:30  o'clock,  as  is 
customary  at  the  Sunday  affairs,  and  the 
prices  will  be  just  half  those  charged  on  Fri- 
day. 

This  is  the  programme  which  will  be  given 
under  direction  of  Conductor  Hertz  :  Prelude 
to  "Lohengrin";  Bacchanale,  "Tannhauser" ; 
Good  Friday  Spell,  "Parsifal" ;  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  "Die  Walkure" ;  Prelude  and 
Isolde's  "Love  Death,"  from  "Tristan  und 
Isolde" ;  Introduction  to  third  act  of  "Die 
Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg" ;  Prelude  to 
"Die   Meistersinger  von   Nurnberg." 

The  sixth  pair  of  symphonies  is  scheduled 
for  Friday  afternoon,  January  5th,  and  Sun- 
day afternoon,  January  7th,  at  the  Cort.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  offerings,  which  will  be  given 
on  both  occasions : 

Beethoven Symphony  No.   8,  op.  93 

Humperdinck "Konigskindcr" 

(a)  Introduction    to    Act    II 

(b)  Introduction   to    Act   III 
Georges  Enesco.  .Rhapsody  Roumaine,  No.  1,  op.  11 

Tickets  for  the  sixth  pair  of  symphonies 
may  be  had  Monday  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 
On  Sunday,  January  14th,  the  fifth  "Pop"  con- 
cert of  the  orchestra,  with  another  programme 
of  the  lighter  musical  masterpieces,  will  be 
played  at  the  Cort. 


Coming  to  the  Cort— "Experience." 

Beginning  Monday  night,  January  8th, 
George  V.  Hobart's  modern  morality  comedy- 
drama,  "Experience,"  commences  a  two  weeks' 
engagement  at  the  Cort  Theatre.  There  will 
be  bargain  matinees  on  Wednesday  and  spe- 
cial price  matinees  Saturdays,  as  well  as  per- 
formances each  evening. 

William  Elliott,  F.  Ray  Comstock,  and 
Morris  Gest  will  send  to  San  Francisco  the 
famous  New  York-Boston  "Experience"  or- 
ganization  with   a   cast   of   eighty-two   notable 


San  Francisco 
Headquarters 
European  Plan 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

55S  ROOMS 

Each  with   private  bath 

Tariff  $1.50  up 


'"TRAVELERS  who  are  accustomed 
*■  to  the  best,  find  here  every  possible 
comfort,  convenience  and  refinement. 
Free  aulo  bus  meets  trains.  Wrile  for  folder. 


players.  "Experience"  has  the  approval  of 
the  clergy  of  all  creeds  and  denominations. 
It  is  endorsed  by  the  Catholic  theatre  move- 
ment and  innumerable  sermons  have  been 
preached  on  the  play  by  Protestant  ministers 
and  rabbis  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  "Experi- 
ence" tells  in  ten  vivid  and  powerful  scenes 
the  temptations  confronting  youth — the  aver- 
age man  of  today  when  he  leaves  home  and 
goes  forth  into  the  world  to  seek  fame  and 
fortune.  Delightful  music  forms  an  at- 
tractive feature  of  this  play,  and  in  the 
golden  cabaret  act  there  is  a  complete  light- 
opera  chorus.  All  the  newest  songs  are  heard 
and  the  latest  dances  are  given. 


GEARY    ST.  AT    POWELL 

Commencing  Sunday,  Dec.   31 
The  powerful  preachment  against  ignorance 

"IT  MAY  BE  YOUR  DAUGHTER" 

Presented  by   the  Moral  Uplift    Society  of 
America 


It  shows  that  YOUR  daughter  should  have 
the  Shield  of  Knowledge  if  she  would  battle 
successfully  against  the  world's  temptations. 


No  increase  in  prices;  10  and  20  cents,  loges 
30  cents.  Ministers  invited  as  guests  for  Mon- 
day  matinee,   if  in  clerical  garb. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
NEXT  SUNDAY  NIGHT-Two  Performance, 

FIRST  SHOW  AT  7:30  SHARP  -  SECOND  SHOW  AT  9:45  SHARP 
"THE  AGE  OF  REASON,"  the  Great 
Washington  Square  Players'  Comedy  Success, 
with  Vivian  and  Genevieve  Tobin;  PAT 
ROONEY  and  MARION  BENT,  Presenting 
"At  the  News-Stand";  MR.  and  MRS. 
TIMMIE  BARRY  in  "The  Rube";  MAYO  and 
TALLY,  Sweet  Singers;  OLLIE  YOUNG  and 
APRIL,  "Ten  Minutes  in  Toyland";  NELLIE 
V.  NICHOLS,  "Will  Some  One  Name  My 
Nationality";  THE  VOLUNTEERS  in  New 
Selections;  STAN  STANLEY.  "The  Bouncing 
Fellow,"    Assisted    by   His    Relatives. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  10c, 
25c,    50c.      Phone— DOUGLAS   70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE   T-h'L"di"" 


'Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  1.50 


Nightly,    Including    Sunday 

Second    and    Last    Week    Begins    with 

MATINEE   NEW   YEAR'S    DAY 

Cohan  and  Harris'  Supreme  Comedy  Hit 

"IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE" 

An  Avalanche  of  Fun — Laughs  Galore 
Evenings  and  holiday  and  Sat.  mats.,  25c  to 
$1.50;    Wed.    mat.    "Pop"    prices,   25c  to   $1. 
Jan.   8— "TWIN  BEDS." 


CORT. 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


5th  and  Final  Week  Begins  Sun.  eve.,  Dec.  31 

Special   Matinee   Xew    Year's   Day 
Selwyn  &  Co.'s  Sunburst  of  Laughter 

"Fair  and  Warmer" 

Fun  at   Fever   Heat! 
Nights,    Sat.   mat.,   bol.    mat.,    25c   to  $1.50 

BEST  SEATS  $1.00  AT  WED.  MAT. 
Next— Mon.,   Jan.    8,    "EXPERIENCE." 


PANTAGES 


MARKET  STREET 
Opponta  Muon 


THE    LONDON    SINGING    BELL   RINGERS 

OLIVE    BRISCOE 

SMITH   &    KAUFMAN 

SIGSBEE'S    ACROBATIC    DOGS 

STANLEY'    S:    BURNS 

"LASS   O'   THE  LUMBERLANDS."   Chap.  9 

Extra   Added    Fe.T" 

"THE  BETTING   Bl 

A   Racy-Pacy    Musical 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Paris  contains  four  theatres  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  government,  and  the  government 
has  just  issued  orders  that  all  persons  in 
evening  dress  shall  be  rigorously  excluded. 
The  management  had  already  announced  some 
days  before  that  evening  dress  was  no  longer 
compulsory,  presumably  under  the  impression 
that  the  public  would  gratefully  avail  itself 
of  the  permission.  But  the  public  took  no 
notice.  It  had  no  wish  to  be  freed  from  the 
conventional  attire.  Men  continued  to  arrive 
in  the  uniform  of  what  is  called  polite  life, 
and  women  in  low-necked  gowns  and  jewels. 
Then  the  government  became  peremptory. 
Several  persons  were  refused  admission,  and 
the  only  man  in  evening  dress  at  the  opera 
was  a  hardy  individual  who  said  that  he  was 
a  waiter  and  that  he  was  therefore  entitled, 
like  every  one  else,  to  come  in  his  working 
clothes.  Naturally  there  is  consternation 
among  the  dressmakers.  If  evening  dress  is 
prohibited  at  the  opera  it  is  hardly  likely  to 
survive  in  the  drawing-room.  No  one  on 
earth  is  so  patriotic  as  the  Frenchman,  and 
if  he  is  once  persuaded  that  he  can  serve  his 
country  by  wearing  ordinary  city  dress  until 
he  goes  to  bed  he  will  certainly  do  so.  But 
the  theatre  attendants  are  in  some  perplexity 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  new  order  must  be 
interpreted.  It  is  easy  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  man  is  in  evening  dress,  but  how 
about  a  woman  ?  What  constitutes  an  evening 
dress  for  a  woman  ?  Is  it  the  low  neck  alone  ? 
Or  is  it  color,   fabric,   or  jewelry?     And  if 
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it  is  the  low  neck  alone,  then  how  low  may 
the  neck  be  without  an  infringement  of  the 
ordinance?  The  ticket  inspectors  can  hardly 
be  asked  to  carry  out  a  system  of  Eertillon 
measurements. 

Does  this  mean  the  permanent  doom  of 
evening  dress  in  Paris  ?  Perhaps  it  does. 
Those  who  suppose  that  all  these  sumptuary 
and  other  social  regulations  that  are  being 
enacted  will  disappear  by  a  wave  of  the 
magician's  wand  on  the  resumption  of 
peace  are  likely  to  be  undeceived.  They 
will  not.  They  will  persist.  The  power  to 
regulate  the  lives  of  other  people  is  not 
so  lightly  surrendered.  We  shall  be  told  that 
the  conditions  after  the  war  are  nearly  as 
strenuous  as  during  the  war,  and  that  the 
regulations  must  still  continue.  And  each  and 
every  one  of  them  will  have  to  be  separately 
fought  and  downed.  Just  imagine  yourself  as 
endowed  by  a  sudden  emergency  with  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  dress,  food,  speech,  and 
general  deportment  of  your  fellow-beings, 
You  would  feel  very  much  like  a  California 
legislator  with  a  little  bill  to  forbid  the  mar- 
riage of  bald-headed  men  and  blonde  women 
for  eugenic  reasons  and  you  would  not  lightly 
surrender  your  power.  No,  you  would  say 
that  the  future  of  the  race  demanded  its  con- 
tinuance. You  would  say  that  the  proposal  to 
dethrone  you  was  "premature."  And  you 
would  talk  about  the  full  dinner-pail  and  pros- 
perity. You  would  inflate  with  patriotism  and 
the  glory  of  the  flag.  You  would  cling  to  that 
job  with  the  tenacity  of  an  abalone. 

The  abolition  of  evening  dress  is  quite  a 
serious  matter.  Would  it  be  good  or  evil? 
Evening  dress  is,  of  course,  a  survival  of  the 
day  when  rich  people  dressed  distinctively  in 
order  to  show  that  they  were  not  poor  people 
and  that  they  were  not  compelled  to  work. 
It  is  an  insignia,  a  decoration.  After  a  time 
every  one  had  to  work,  and  to  wear  the  sort 
of  garment  that  permitted  them  to  work.  But 
when  the  working  day  was  over  there  were 
certain  of  the  wealthier  classes  that  liked  to 
revert  for  a  few  hours  to  the  costumes  of 
ease  and  leisure.  It  was  a  sort  of  reminder 
of  patricians  days  when  a  man's  caste  was 
something  that  he  never  put  away  nor  forgot 
and  that  he  allowed  no  one  else  to  forget.  If 
democracy  had  finally  swept  over  the  ancient 
Rome  of  imperialism  we  should  doubtless 
have  seen  the  patricians  dressed  in  sober  rai- 
ment during  the  day,  while  in  the  evening 
they  would  revert  to  the  flowing  toga  that 
was  so  obviously  unsuited  to  work.  We  are 
doing  something  of  the  same  kind  now  when 
we  wear  evening  dress. 

At  the  same  time,  and  so  far  as  men  are 
concerned,  evening  dress  is  democratic.  It  is 
a  uniform,  and  even  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
world  is  not  able  to  go  very  far  in  indicating 
his  wealth  by  his  dress.  It  is  true  that  the 
tailors  are  constantly  trying  to  introduce  new 
and  costly  novelties,  but  no  one  takes  much 
notice.  The  millionaire  in  the  drawing-room 
is  almost  indistinguishable  from  his  butler  so 
far  as  dress  is  concerned.  Of  course  the 
butler  will  probably  behave  better  and  be 
more  of  a  gentleman,  but  if  the  millionaire 
would  only  refrain  from  speech  and  motion 
no  one  would  know  how  rich  he  was  by  his 
dress.  But  if  we  were  to  sweep  away  the 
uniform  we  might  at  the  same  time  be  mak- 
ing room  for  all  sorts  of  sartorial  extrava- 
gances. It  would  be  like  cutting  away  an 
anchor  before  measuring  wind  and  tide. 

With  women,  of  course,  it  is  different.  A 
woman's  evening  dress  is  not  a  uniform.  It 
has  no  specifications  except  the  low  neck,  and 
here,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
precise.  There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  what 
a  woman  can  spend  on  her  dress.  If  the 
millionaire  can  not  indicate  his  wealth  by  his 
own  dress  he  can  always  do  so  by  his  wife's, 
and  that  is  the  main  reason  why  millionaires 
marry.  On  the  whole  it  might  be  better  not 
to  interfere  with  evening  dress.  We  might 
fly  to  other  evils  that  we  know  not  of.  But 
if  Paris  decides  to  ban  the  evening  dress  it 
seems  unlikely  that  it  can  be  saved  anywhere. 
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NEW  ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
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Sunset  Route" Two    Daily    Trains    to    New 

Orleans  via  Los  Angeles, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Limited  and 
Express  Trains  to  New  York, 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  also  with 
Southern  Pacific  Steamers  to 
New  York,  sailing  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 


Following  the  Mission  Trail  of 
the  old  Franciscan  Padres, 
through  the  land  of  Evangeline 
and  the  Dixieland  of  Song 
and  Story — The  most  ro- 
mantic railroad  journey  in 
America. 


Ogden  IxOUte    ■^—Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

via  Ogden  and  Omaha;  or 
via  Denver  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Shortest  and 
quickest  way  East.  Con- 
necting with  through  Trains 
to  Eastern  Cities. 


Through  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can River  Canyon,  crossing  the 
Sierras  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  Taboe  region,  and  over 
the    Great    Salt    Lake    Cut-off. 


U 


Shasta  Route" — 


Skirting  majestic  Mount 
Shasta,  and  crossing  the  glori- 
ous Siskiyous.  Through  pic- 
turesque canyons  and  following 
for  miles  Oregon's  beautiful 
rivers  and  fertile  valleys. 


Three  Daily  Trains  to  Portland, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Con- 
necting with  through  trains 
to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Montreal,  travers- 
ing the  Great  Pacific  North- 
west. 


El  PaSO  Route    —Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  via  Los  Ange- 
les,Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Connecting  with 
through  Trains  to  Eastern 
Cities. 


The  "Golden  State"  Route  and 
through  the  great  Middle  West 
— Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois. 


Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Oil -Burning  Engines — No  Cinders 
No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 


Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signal  System  protecting 

more  miles  of  railroad  than  on  any  other 

line  in  the  world 

Awarded    Grand    Prize     for    Railway    Track,   Equipment, 

Motive  Power  and  Safety-First  Appliances, 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 


An  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  never  seen 
a  football  game,  was  persuaded  by  a  young 
enthusiast  to  attend  a  gridiron  contest. 
"Now,"  said  the  young  man,  as  they  started 
for  the  game,  "you  will  see  more  excitement 
for  a  dollar  and  a  half  than  you  ever  saw 
before."  "I  have  my  doubts  about  that,"  re- 
plied the  elderly  gentleman.  "That's  all  my 
marriage   license    cost   me." 


George  is  employed  in  his  father's  clothing 
emporium.  On  his  return  from  lunch  a  few 
days  ago  his  father  called  him  into  the  office 
and  said :  "While  you  were  at  lunch  your 
tailor  called  to  collect  a  bill.  I  am  surprised 
and  pained,  sir,  to  learn  that  you  are  in  ar- 
rears. Isn't  it  possible  for  you  to  live  on 
your  salary?"  "Certainly  it  is,  sir,"  replied 
George,  coolly ;  "but  you  don't  expect  me  to 
support  my  creditors,  too  ?" 


The  story  is  being  told  of  a  reply  given  by 
a  grammar-school  student  to  a  question  set  in 
an  examination  paper:  "If  twenty  men  reap  a 
field  in  eight  hours,"  ran  the  question,  "how 
long  will  it  take  fifteen  men  to  reap  the  same 
field  ?"  The  student  thought  long  and  care- 
fully before  setting  down  the  answer,  and 
when  he  handed  in  his  paper  this  is  what  the 
examiner  read :  "The  field  having  already 
been  reaped  by  the  twenty  men,  could  not  be 
reaped  by  the  fifteen." 


reckon  Ah  won't  go  back  and  change  now ; 
1  U  just  wear  this."  Some  three  weeks  after 
this  Dinah  approached  her  mistress  and  told 
her  that  she  was  going  to  leave,  because  she 
was  going  to  be  married.  Mrs.  Blank  ex- 
pressed her  astonishment  that  Dinah  even  had 
an  admirer.  Dinah  simpered,  and  twisted  the 
corner  of  her  apron,  and  said:  "No,  I  didn't 
have  one  until  just  lately  !  Does  you  remem- 
ber that  funeral  Ah  went  to  one  time  when  I 
wore  my  red  dress?  Well,  missus,  dat  shade 
of  red  done  kotched  de  eye  ob  de  corpse's 
husband." 


The  burglar  had  just  begun  his  term  and 
was  assigned  to  work  in  the  broom  factory. 
Near  him  was  an  oldish  man  who  studied  him 
intently  and  seemed  to  be  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  something.  It  came  while  the 
overseer  was  at  the  ice-water  tank.  "How 
long  are  you  in  for?"  he  whispered.  "Twelve 
years,"  replied  the  newcomer.  The  veteran 
looked  around  nervously  and  thrust  a  letter 
in  the  burglar's  hand.  "I'm  in  for  life,"  he 
said.      "Mail  this  when   you  get   out." 


He  applied  for  a  job  at  one  of  the  city's 
exclusive  commercial  houses.  "Have  you 
ever  had  any  experience  in  handling  high- 
class  ware  ?"  asked  the  dealer  in  bric-a-brac. 
"No,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I  think  I  can 
do  it."  "Suppose,"  said  the  dealer,  "you  ac- 
cidentally broke  a  very  valuable  porcelain 
vase,  what  would  you  do  ?"  "I  should  put  it 
carefully  together,"  replied  the  man,  "and  set 
it  where  a  wealthy  customer  would  be  sure 
to  knock  it  over  again."  "Consider  yourself 
engaged,"  said  the  dealer.  "Now,  tell  me 
where  you  learned  that  trick  of  the  trade." 
"A  few  years  ago,"  answered  the  other,  "I 
was  one  of  the  'wealthy  customer'  class." 


Mark  Twain  was  first  introduced  to  James 
McNeill  Whistler  in  the  latter's  studio  in 
London.  He  had  heard  that  the  artist  was  a 
great  joker,  and  Mark  prepared  for  anything 
in  that  line.  He  put  on  a  hopelessly  stupid 
air  and  drew  near  the  canvas  that  Whistler 
was  completing.  "That  aint  bad,"  drawled 
the  humorist.  "It  aint  bad.  Only  here  in 
the  corner  (he  made  as  if  to  rub  out  a  cloud 
effect  in  the  corner),  I'd  do  away  with  that 
cloud  if  I  was  you."  Whistler  cried  out  nerv- 
ously :  "Gad,  sir,  be  careful  there !  Don't 
you  see  the  paint  is  not  dry  1"  "Oh,  that 
don't  matter,"  said  Mark,  "I've  got  my  gloves 


At  the  end  of  the  run  the  baggage  man 
went  into  the  washroom  and  busied  himself 
with  soap  and  water,  scouring  off  the  dust 
and  grime.  At  the  basin  beside  him  toiled 
with  similar  intent  a  Pullman  porter,  and  a 
blacker  specimen  never  took  a  tip.  The  bag- 
gage smasher  wound  up  his  ablutions,  dried 
his  hands  and  face  on  a  paper  towel,  ran  a 
pocket  comb  through  his  hair,  smiled  at  him- 
self in  the  glass,  and  then  remarked:  "Well, 
that  certainly  does  make  a  fellow  feel  better. 
Nothing  like  washing  up  and  feeling  fresh  and 
clean  after  a  day's  work,  is  there  ?"  The 
porter  threw  down  his  own  towel  and  replied : 
"Dat's  right,  boss."  And  just  then  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  his  own  face  in  the  mirror. 
"Dat's  right,"  he  continued.  "It  sutinly  is 
fine  to  feel  cleaner,  but  somehow  Ah  never 
seems  to  look  no  cleaner." 


J 


Mrs.  Blank  had  in  her  employ  a  colored 
maid  who  belonged  to  a  "funeral  club,"  which 
binds  all  its  members  to  attend  every  funeral 
of  a  member  upon  receipt  of  notification. 
One  afteernoon  Dinah's  mistress  saw  her 
come  down  the  stairs,  ready  to  go  out,  dressed 
in  a  bright  scarlet  dress,  with  a  large  scarlet 
willow  plume  in  her  hat  and  a  red  parasol  in 
her  hand.  "Why,  Dinah,  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  a  funeral,"  said  Mrs.  Blank.  "Yes, 
I'se  going  to  the  funeral,"  said  Dinah.  "But 
you  ought  not  to  wear  red  to  a  funeral,"  said 
Mrs.  Blank.  "You  ought  to  be  dressed 
quietly  in  a  dark  dress!"  Dinah  poked  the 
toe  of  her  shoe  with  her  parasol,  and  medi- 
tated a  moment,  and  then  said :     "Well,  Ah 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Passionate  Lovtr  to  His  Lass. 
Not    for  thy   soft,   tawny-golden 

Wealth    of   sunshine-flashing  hair, 
Such   as  Helen  in  the  olden 

Days  combed  back  from  eyes  of  vair; 

Not  for  cheeks  where  twin  red  roses 
Grow  and  bloom,  one  perfect  flower; 

Not   for  lips  where  Love  reposes, 
Finding    there    his    fairest    bower; 

Not  for  hands  in  whose  dear  keeping 
Lies  my  heart  in  sure  control; 

Eyes    where   maiden  dreams   are  sleeping 
Where  through  shines  a  maiden  soul; 

Not    for    pert,    coquettish    kercher 
Tied  beneath  a  dimpled  chin; 

Not   for  mind  of  soundest  nurture, 
Do  I  seek  thy  hand  to  win. 

Though  the  beauty  of  thy   face  is 
Brighter   than   the   brightest  day; 

Though  beyond  compare  thy  grace  is, 
Not   for  these  I  love  thee — nay. 

These  are  trifles  in  a  spouse,   and, 
Love,  my  love  is  more  intense, 

For   I    love  thy   hundred  thousand 
Dollars  in  the  four  per  cents! 

— New   York  Sun. 


Melody  of  Musical  Maidens. 
I'll   sing  you   a  song  of  musical  maidens, 
Whose    lives    have    been    long    with    a    cruel    de- 
cadence. 

The     first,     a     too     frisky,     bold     girl,     christened 

Scherzo, 
Once    flirted    her    skirts    so — at    least,    they    assert 

so — 
She  angered  her  nervous  old  chum,  Aggie  Tato, 
First     cousin,     though     weaker,     to     strong    Annie 

Mato. 
And  then  there's  a  lovely,  fair  maid,  Afry  Oso, 
Ann    Dante,    sedate,    and    imposing    Mae    Stoso. 

Now  tell  I  a  tale  of  six  lachrymose  lovers; 
A     languishing    love    in    their    hearts    there    still 
hovers. 

The  first  is  a  soft-hearted  lad,    Con  Am  ore, 

A  very  good   friend  to  the  sad  Con  Dolore; 

Precise   and    exact   is   the   prim    Ben    Marcato, 

And  then  there's  a  snappish  old  boy,  Pizzie  Cato. 

Another    is    gentle,    retiring    Cal    Ando, 

Just    like   his   first   cousin,    the   mild    Allen   Tando. 

Alas  for  these  lovers!      Confiding  affection 

Was    doomed    to    a    direful    and   jeering    rejection. 

With  notes  that  were  sweet,  and  in  measures  al- 
luring, 
The  lovers  asserted  affection  enduring. 
With  slurs  cast  upon  them,  they  firmly  persisted 
In  pressing  their  suits;  but  the  girls  still  resisted. 
No  one  of  them  e'er  could  be  more  than  a  brother. 
For  one  was  too  lively,  too  dull  was  another. 

So    endless   distress  to  musicians   they're  giving, 
Though    still    they're    together    in    harmony    living. 
— Boston  Times. 
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First  Mortgages 

AND 

Mortgage  Bonds 


'  Security — Service — Satisfaction 


Write  for  full  particulars  and  list  of  bank 
references 


BERKELEY  BOND  AND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


Sugar  Pine  Lumber  Company 


California  Sugar  and 
White  Pine 

Redwood  and  Spruce 


Eighth  and  Harrison  Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Park  1484 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

No.  1  Sansome  Street,  San  Francumo,  Cal. 


Capital $  4,000.000.f>0 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1.9yt,(2'.M  04 

Deposits 56,186.713.12 

Issues  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers'  Checks  available 

in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Buys  and  sells  Foreign  Exchange. 
Finances  Exports  and  Imports. 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 
^LIMITED^ 


from 


PORTLAND 

10  a.  m.  daily 

to 

CHICAGO 

200  Miles  Along  the  Famous 
Columbia  River 


PARALLELS  THE 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  HIGHWAY 


S.   F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

42  POWELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


BONESTELL    &   CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124    First    Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


"  I  WILL  NOT  LIVE  IN  DEBT 
ANOTHER  YEAR!" 

If  that's  your  tone,  you  needn't.  Wipe  out 
the  debts  with  a  Morris  Plan  loan.  Then 
deposit  $1  a  week  on  each  $50  without 
embarrassment,  or  giving  any  pledge  except 
your  word  and  that  of  two  who  know  you. 
Ask  for  booklet  "  How." 

The   Morris    Plan    Company 

of  San  Francisco 

80  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Bank*  of  Su  Frucixco 
The  following  Branches  for  Receipt  and  Pay- 
ment of  Deposits  only  : 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  Comer  Mission  and  21s!  Streets. 

Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 

Haigh!  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  Cor.  Haighl  and  Belvedere. 

June  30th,  1916: 

Assets $63,811,228.81 

Deposits 60,727,194.92 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,084.033.89 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 222.725.43 

Number  of  Depositors 68,062 

For  the  6  months  ending  June  30th.  1916.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.       Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


ESTABLISHED  1858 


SUTRO 


CO 


Investment  Brokers 

AND  DEALERS  IN  HIGH  GRADE 

SECURITIES 

YIELDING    PROM 

4>/2%  to  7% 

DETAILED  INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST 
INQUIRIES  INVITED 


410  Montgomery  St. 


S.  F.,  Cal 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE.  San  Francisco 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH     -     -     -     Manager- 

Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


EVERY  TWO  HOURS 

during  the  day,  a  fast  electric  train 
leaves  San  Francisco,  Key  Route 
Ferry  Depot, 

TO    SACRAMENTO 

Fast  comfortable  service  through  some  of 
the  prettiest  spots  in  Central  California. 

Write  for  time  table  and  rate*. 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

L.  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic    Manager 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  II.  Dinsraore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF   INSURAN'CE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 


Merchant    Tailors 
108-110   Sutter  St.  Frcn. 
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Nortropic  Cabarrus  Co.,  Inc. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


CENTRAL  AFRICA     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


"TO  DO" 

Roasted,  Ground  and  Packed  on  Plantation 

GUATEMALA  COFFEE 

awarded  FIRST  GRAND  PRIZE  at  the  P.  P.  1.  E.  of  1915. 

1  lb.  tin  $  .40        2  lb.  tin  $  .75        3  lb.  tin  $1.00 

SAUCES   AND    PRESERVED    TROPICAL   FRUITS 

CHAMPION   &   CO. 

Sole  Distributors  for  the  Pacific  Coast 

401  Battery  St. San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay    of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tennant  Harrington  gave  a  din- 
ner Monday  evening  in  compliment  to  their 
daughter,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Harrington,  and 
Lieutenant-Commander  David  Worth  Eaglev,  U. 
S.   N. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  entertained  informally 
at  luncheon  Friday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  gave  a  dance  Friday  evening 
at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  her 
daughter.    Miss   Ruth   Lent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Barbour  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Anna  Barbour,  gave  a  supper- 
dance  last  Thursday  evening  at  the  Claremont 
Country    Club. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill  gave  a  dinner  Monday 
evening  at  her  home  in  Atherton. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  entertained  a  table  of  bridge 
last  Thursday  afternoon  at  the  Francisca  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Barron  entertained  at  an 
informal   dinner   recently  at  the   Burlingame   Club. 

Mr;.  T.  Franklin  Bell  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
last  Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  Fort 
Mason  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Walter  Coles,  who  is 
visiting  Captain  George  C.  Marshall  and  Mrs. 
Marshall  at  the  army  post. 

Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott  entertained  informally  at 
luncheon  at  the  Francisca  Club,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Newton  Booth,  Mrs.  Reginald 
Knight  Smith,  Mrs.  Ryland  Wallace,  Mrs.  Putnam 
Young,  and  Miss  Effie  Brown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  gave  a  dinner  Thurs- 
day evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  Lee's  brother-in-law 
and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Merrill,  who 
are   visiting   here    from    Seattle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  gave  a 
dinner  Sunday  evening  at  the  Burlingame  Coun- 
try   Club. 

Mrs.  Curtis  Monroe  Barbour  entertained  at  tea 
Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  Claremont  in 
compliment  to  Miss  Anna  Easton,  who  will  take 
her  departure  for  the  East  after  the  first  of  the 
year  to  remain  until  the  summer. 

Miss  Annie  Miller  entertained  a  family  dinner 
party    Christmas   night    at   her   home  in    Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  Thursday  afternoon  at  the  Fran- 
cisca  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman  entertained  at 
dinner  Christmas  evening  at  their  home  on  Broad- 
way. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne  entertained  a 
dinner  party  Christmas  evening  at  their  home  on 
Jordan  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Harris  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal luncheon  Thursday  afternoon  at  the  Fran 
cisca   Club. 

Mrs,  Seward  B.  McXear  entertained  at  lunch- 
con  recently  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Bulkeley  Wells,  who  is  visiting 
here    from   Boston. 

Mr.  George  Pope  was  host  at  an  informal 
supper-dance  Monday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  entertained  at  a  bridge  party 


Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Baker  Spalding  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Thursday  afternoon  at  the  Town  and  Country 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sinsheimer  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Monday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Boardman  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Monday  afternoon  at  their  home  on  Yallejo 
Street. 

Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  his  home  on  Vallejo  Street 
in  compliment  to  Miss  Ruth  Zeile  and  her  fiance, 
Mr.   Corbett  Moody. 


and   Mrs.  James  Otis  at   their  home  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham  and  Master  Bruce 
Kelham  have  taken  an  apartment  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sahlein  is  visiting  her  daughter, 
Mrs.    Edgar  Schwabacher,   at  her  home  in   Seattle. 

Mrs.  William  Griffith  Henshaw  and  Mrs.  Alia 
Henshaw  Chickering  passed  the  holidays  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Hall  McAllister  and  Miss  Ethel  McAllister 
left  Tuesday  for  a  visit  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Gran,t  left  last  week  for  New 
York  to  pass  Christmas  wdith  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Edith   and  Josephine  Grant. 

Miss  Katherine  Ramsay  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Blyth  at  their  apartment  on  Powell  Street 
from  her  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Lane  Leonard  and  her  daughter  spent  the 
week-end  with  Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  at  her  home 
in    Pleasanton. 

Lieutenant-Commander  David  Worth  Bagley,  U. 
S.  X..  is  visiting  in  San  Francisco  from  Philadel- 
phia,  where  his  ship  is  stationed. 

Letters  have  been  received  by  relatives  of  Mrs. 
Albert  John  Evers,  formerly  Miss  Sepha  Pischel, 
telling  of  a  pleasant  voyage  to  Honolulu.  Mr. 
and    Mrs.   Evers  are  en   route  to   Shanghai,   China. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mr.  John  Parrott,  Sr.,  with  his  sons,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Parrott  and  Mr.  Stephen  Parrott,  have  joined 
Mrs.  Parrott  in  New  York  for  the  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid  and  their  children 
are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  at  her 
home   in    Millbrae. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Margaret  Koshland,  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Washington  Street  from  a  visit 
to    New    York. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  returned  last  week  to 
San    Francisco    from    a    sojourn    in    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Boyd  and  their  chil- 
dren, Miss  Jean  Boyd  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Boyd, 
passed  the  week-end  at  their  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  returned  last 
week  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  trip  to 
Monterey. 

Mrs.  Francis  Pope  has  joined  Major  Pope,  U. 
S.  A.,  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  after  a  visit 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Albert  Gillespie  at 
their  home  on  Clay  Street. 

Mrs.  Kate  Stow  Ealand  has  returned  to  her 
home  in    Santa   Barbara   from  a  visit   in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  S.  Foorman  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Helen  Foorman  have  closed  their  home  in 
San  Mateo  and  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
Hotel    Richelieu  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling  returned  Fri- 
day to  their  apartments  at  the  St.  Francis  from 
a  visit  in  New  York  and   Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  Bowman  have  been 
spending  several  days  at  the  Clift  Hotel  from 
their    ranch    at    Beowawe,    Nevada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Starr  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Dorothy  Starr,  arrived  Sunday  from  the  East 
to   pass  Christmas   with    Mrs.   Alpheus  Bull. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Bond  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Ruby 
Bond,  returned  Wednesday  to  their  home  in  San 
Mateo   from  a  visit  to   New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  have  returned  to 
their  apartments  on  Powell  Street,  after  a  trip 
to  the  Orient. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Grayson    Hinckley    and    Dr.    and 
Mrs.    Harold    Barnard    passed    the    holidays    with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Edgar  Stone  at  their  home  on   Van  ) 
Ness  Avenue. 

Miss  Kathleen  Solomon  returned  Friday  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  from  a  visit  in 
the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Wyman  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  the  guests  of  Mr. 


New  Year  Features  at  Winter  Garden. 

The  holiday  week  at  the  Winter  Garden 
closed  with  greater  interest  than  ever  in  the 
new  sport  to  San  Francisco,  ice  skating. 

The  hockey  game  between  the  Olympics  and 
Pacifies  was  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  skill 
on  ice  skates,  and  shows  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  those  who  are  familiar  with  a  pair 
of  skates. 

The  New  Year  will  open  with  many  unique 
and  striking  events  at  this  popular  place  of 
amusement,  and  any  one  who  likes  to  see  fun 
on  the  ice  should  not  fail  to  be  present  dur- 
ing the  limited  engagement  of  Pan  Steele  and 
Bob  Condon,  American  comedy  ice  skaters. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  kaaba,  which 
is  one  of  the  great  attractions  to  the  pilgrims 
who  go  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  antedates  Mo- 
hammed as  an  institution,  and  consequently  is 
of  pagan  origin.  It  is  a  small  building  in 
one  wall  of  which  is  set  the  famous  black 
stone — probably  a  meteorite — which  the  pil- 
grims all  seek  to  kiss.  The  structure  has 
actually  been  rebuilt  more  than  once  since 
Mohammed,  but  its  old  pagan  form  has  been 
preserved.  It  was  originally  a  heathen 
temple,  of  such  standing  among  the  Arabs 
that  Mohammed  felt  compelled  to  adopt  it 
into  his  -new  religion,  and  even  to  permit  the 
continuance  of  ancient  customs  concerning  it. 
He  did  destroy  the  idols  it  contained,  but  he 
made  a  great  concession  to  the  old  prejudices 
of  his  converts  bjr  making  the  observance  of 
an  old  pagan  feast  of  Mecca  one  of  the  five 
great  precepts  of  the  new  faith. 


A  lady  of  refinement  and  education  wishes 
position  as  companion  or  attendant.  Capable 
of  taking  position  of  responsibility.  Would 
travel.  References.  Address  Box  5,  Argo- 
naut. 

+m*-  — 

Young  woman,  expert  stenographer,  rapid 
shorthand  writer,  good  education,  desires  po- 
sition.     Box    21,    Argonaut. 


California    Municipal 
Irrigation   Bonds 

EXEMPT    FROM    FEDERAL    INCOME    TAX 

Circulars  and  list  on  application 

J.  R.  MASON   &   CO. 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 


Highest 
Competitive  Awards 

at  both  the  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego  Expositions,  were 
given  to  Zerolene  —  an  oil  made 
from  asphalt-base  crude. 


ZEROLENE 

IheSianJard  Oil  lor  Motor  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all  Sendee  Stations  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


IMMORTAL  EDITION  SERIES 

(Four  Separate  Volumes) 

Persian  Volume  Contains : 

Edward  Fitzgerald's 
Richard    Le    Gallienne's 
Justin    McCarthy's 

RUBAJYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAN 

Also 

Sir   Richard    Burton's 
KASIDAH 

Other  Volumes : 

Lord    Byron 

Longfellow    and    Bryant 
Coleridge,  Poe,  and  Rossetti 
In   cloth    and   de   luxe    bindings 

At  Leading  Bookshops 


WINTEBSfiARDEN 

America's  Largest  and  Finest 

ICE    RINK 

SUTTER  AND  PIERCE  STS. 

Phone  West   363 

General  Admission  25c 

GENERAL  SKATING  LESSONS 

$1  Per  Hour— Half  Hour  50c 

See    the    Great    Comedy    Ice    Skaters 

Pan  Steele  and  Bob  Condon 

Afternoons    and    Evenings 

HOCKEY  WEDNESDAY  NIGHT 

Pacifies  vs.  Olympics. 


Hotel 


An  absolutely 

fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
flan  Franciscans. 


vernon  goodwin: 

Vice-Prc*.  and  Managing  Diredor 


COLLEGE  HALL 

The  first  dormitory  built  for  the  women 
students  of  the  University  of  California,  is 
on  the  comer  of  Hearst  and  La  Loma  Aves. 
Application  for  residence  should  be  made 
to  MRS.  DAVIS, 

Head  of  College  Hall. 


Floral  Gifts  for  New  Year 

From  Producer 
to    Consumer 


WE  GROW  OUR  OWN  PLANTS 

MacRORIE  &  McLAREN 

141  POWELL  STREET 

Telephone  Douglas  4946 
NURSERIES'AT  SAN  MATEO 


PALACE  HOTEL 

DANCING 

Every  Evening  from  7  to  1 

Except  Sunday 

POP  CONCERT 

Every  Sunday  Evening 
Beginning  at  7  o'clock 

ORCHESTRA  OF  25  PIECES 
HERMAN  HELLER  -  Direcio, 

DINNER 

Table  d'hote  at  $2.00  per  covei 
Also  a  la  Carte 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Men's  Luncheon 

Served    in    Grill 

50  Cents 


Dancing  every  evening, 
except  Sunday,  in  the 
Rose  Room.  Hickman's 
Orchestra. 


A  Good  Place  to  Eat 
St.  Germain 

60-64  Ellis  Street 
WHEN  YOU  WISH 

A  courteous  welcome, 
A  French   dinner  or  lunch, 
A   supper  after  the  theatre, 
A  short  order  to  your  taste, 
A  private  dining-room, 
A  wedding  or  society  party, 
A  good  entertainment, 
A  call  will  convince  you. 
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PpP  g  SAMPLE  AND  BEAUTY 


'BOOK  FOR  A  POSTAL 


If  you  have  been  trying 
"dyes,"  "teas"  or  "res- 
torers" which  have  failed, 
send  for  this  free  sample 
today.  This  exclusive 
preparation,  originated  and 
used  by  Mrs.  Harrison  in 
herpractice  for  twenty-five 
years    knows  no   failures. 


M  Mrs.Netlie  Harrison's 

4  DAY  I!  AIR  COLOR 

Is  used  by  thousands  of  women  and  is 
easily  applied  in  the  privacy  of  the 
home.  Cleanly -Quick -Certain.  Con- 
tains no  lead,  Bulphur  or  harmful  in- 
gredient. If  you  would  keep  a  youthful 
appearance  get  a  full  size  bottle  (51.00) 
at  druggists,  or  Bent,  express  paid,  by 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON  CO., 
San  Francisco,    -    -    -    California 

„         WILL    STOP 

VOURGRAVHAIRl 


PAPER  AS  A  POSSIBILITY. 


Some  of  the  Practical  Uses  to  Which  It  Can  Be 
Put. 


Possibilities  of  paper  in  the  manufacture 
of  many  articles  is  at  present  arresting  atten- 
tion throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  Amer- 
ican Exporter  Mr.  Rolf  Thelen  discusses  the 
subject  in  a  most  interesting  manner: 

"Probably  the  most  common  method  of 
making  paper  in  the  United  States  consists  in 
cutting  rolls  of  paper  into  long  ribbons  or 
strips,  and  subsequently  passing  these  strips 
through  spinning  machines,  which  are 
adapted  to  make  the  particular  kind  of  yarn 
which  is  desired.  One  kind  of  yarn  is  made 
from  paper  which  has  been  coated  with  a 
thin  layer  of  cotton  fleece,  and  subsequently 
cut  into  strips.  In  another  process  the  sheet 
of  pulp  is  cut  into  strips  of  the  required  width 
by  means  of  jets  of  water  which  play  upon  it, 
and  the  paper  is  then  ready  for  the  spinning 
heads  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  paper  machine, 
subsequent  splitting  not  being  necessary. 

"In  still  another  process  the  pulp  is  not 
first  made  into  a  sheet,  as  is  done  in  most 
cases,  but  is  passed  through  a  centrifugal 
spinning  head,  which  spins  it  into  yarn  at  one 
operation.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  kind  of 
paper  yarn  is  little  used  in  the  United  States, 
though  it  is  true  that  some  very  promising 
samples  have  been  exhibited.  The  main  draw- 
back to  its  use  at  present  seems  to  be  lack 
of  strength. 

"Probably  the  largest  single  use  of  spun 
paper  in  the  United  States  lies  in  the  manu- 
facture of  'fibre'  rugs.  These  rugs  have  be- 
come popular  recently,  and  may  be  purchased 
in  almost  any  department  store  throughout 
the  country.  There  are  probably  at  least 
twenty-five  fibre-rug  factories  in  the  United 
States,  and  although  their  total  output  is  not 
known,  it  is  stated  that  one  of  them  alone  is 
turning  out  of  twenty-five  tons  of  rugs  daily. 
Most  of  the  rugs  are  made  entirely  of  paper, 
but  there  are  several  concerns  that  are  putting 
out  rugs  that  have  an  admixture  of  cotton 
or  wool.  There  are  several  ways  of  obtaining 
the  patterns  in  rugs.  Probably  the  two  com- 
monest are  by  means  of  different  colored 
yarns,  and  by  stenciling.  Both  of  these 
methods  are  comparatively  simple  and  yield 
good  results.  When  colored  yarns  are  used, 
the  colors  are  added  to  the  pulp  before  it  is 
made  into  paper,  and  when  the  design  is  sten- 
ciled on  this  operation  is  performed  after 
the  rug  has  been  woven. 


"There  are  several  firms  which-make  a  sper 
cialty  of  woven-paper  furniture,  and  there 
seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  as  it  be- 
comes better  known  the  demand  for  it  will 
increase.  Most  of  the  furniture  of  this  type 
is  made  by  weaving  spun-paper  reeds  over  a 
frame  of  wood. 

"The  most  obvious  use  for  paper  cord  is  the 
tying  of  packages,  and  it  is  made  in  a  number 
of  weights  and  styles  for  this  purpose.  -Spe- 
cial twines  are  made  for  the  tying  of  raw 
wool,  and  other  special  uses  for  which  paper 
twine  is  especially  suited  are  receiving  atten- 
tion from  the  manufacturers.  One  of  the  most 
inviting  uses,  and  one  which  has  appealed  to 
paper-twine  makers,  is  as  binder  twine.  Un- 
fortunately, a  suitable  paper  twine  has  not  as 
yet  been  developed,  but  much  time  and  efforl 
have  been  devoted  to  experimental  work.  .   .   . 

"Seaming  cords  for  standing  seams  on  up- 
holstery and  for  similar  purposes  are  made  oJ 
paper  in  many  cases,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  paper  cords  are  preferred  on  account  ol 
their  smoothness  and  freedom  from  loose 
fibres.  Certain  brands  of  electrical  insulatinj- 
tubing,  known  in  the  trade  as  'loom,'  have  one 
or  more  layers  of  paper  cord  disposed  between 
the  inner  and  outer  coverings,  and  this  cord 
finds  a  number  of  other  uses  in  the  electrical 
field. 

"The  manufacture  of  bags  from  woven-papei 
fabrics  offers  very  many  interesting  possibili- 
ties, and  manufacturers  are  already  exploring 
the  new  fields  assiduously.  In  the  United 
States  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  de 
velopment  of  the  heavier  bagging,  efforts  hav 
ing  been  confined  to  specialties  such  as  wover 
onion-bags,  coffee-bags,  tobacco-clipping  bags, 
and  so  on.  An  interesting  development  in  the 
cotton  flour-sack  has  recently  occurred,  and, 
though  not  strictly  in  the  field  of  paper  fabrics, 
may  be  mentioned,  since  the  same  idea  has 
been  applied  to  woven-paper  bags.  In  brief, 
the  improvement  consists  in  lining  the  cotton 
or  woven-paper  fabric  with  a  sheet  of  pulp  on 
one  side.  This  sheet  of  pulp  appears  on  the 
inside  of  the  finished  sack,  and  makes  a  per- 
fectly tight  and  sanitary  package,  preventing 
the  flour  from  coming  out  and  dirt  and 
moisture  from  entering.  It  is  reported  thai 
numerous  flour  millers  are  now  shipping  part 
of  their  output  in  this  type  of  package. 

"The  sudden  popularity  of  paper-matting 
valises  and  bags  is  truly  wonderful.  This 
matting  is  made  with  paper  warp  and  cotton 
filling,  and  was  originally  intended  to  imitate 
the  grass  and  reed  mattings.  .  .  .  The 
popularity   of   these,  matting  cases   is   well   il- 


A  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY 


Peroxide  of  Hydrogen 


FOR  MEDICINAL  USE 


HIGHEST 
PURITY 


FULL 
STRENGTH 


GUARANTEED 


A  bottle  of  "Cala"  Peroxide  in  the  household  may 
save  you  doctors*  bills. 


'SAFETY  FIRST" 


GET  IT  NOW 


"CALA"    BRAND    IS    SOLD    AT 
ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DRUG  STORES 


lustrated  by  the  fact  that  imitations  made 
from  solid  sheets  of  cardboard,  stamped  to 
represent  paper  matting,  are  now  on  the 
market.    .     .     . 

"Besides  the  uses  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, there  are  a  number  of  others  for 
which  twisted  paper  and  its  products  are 
adapted.  Thus,  paper  matting  is  used  in 
making  cases  for  carrying  thermos  bottles ; 
fancy-paper  rope  is  used  for  decorations ; 
paper  ropes  are  used  for  towing  and  other 
heavy  duties ;  seaming  cords  are  used  for  a 
multitude  of  purposes  that  have  not  been 
stated  ;  paper  fabrics  of  many  different  kinds, 
both  mixed  with  other  textile  materials  and 
made  of  paper  alone,  are  used  in  making 
clothing  of  various  sorts ;  linoleum  backing, 
and  the  backing  for  artificial  leather  are 
sometimes  made  of  paper  fabric ;  and  there 
are  now  under  development  several  new  uses 
which  are  kept  more  or  less  secret,  but  which 
give  promise  of  success." 


Legend  of  a  Holy  Mountain. 
Yoshino-gun,  of  the  ten  gun  or  counties  ol 
the  province  of  lamato,  Japan,  is  one  huge 
mountainous  mass,  with  magnificent  peaks, 
ranging  from  5000  to  7000  feet  above  sea 
level.  Among  the  most  famous  peaks  is  that 
of  Mt.  Omine  or  Sanjo,  with  which  is  indis- 
solubly  linked  the  name  of  En-no-Shokaku. 
This  holy  man  is  also  known  as  En-no-Gyoja 
(ascetic)  and  as  the  hermit  of  Omine  he  lived 
twelve  centuries  ago.  He  ranks  highest 
among  Japan's  numerous  band  of  holy,  recluse 
monks.  His  name  is  associated  with  Mts. 
Fuji  and  Ishitsuchi,  in  Sanuki,  but  it  is  with 
Omine-yama  that  the  holy  man  will  forever 
be  remembered.  The  burial  place  of  every 
great  man  in  Japanese  history  is  known  and 
visited  by  the  devout,  but  where  En-no- 
Shokaku  died  nobody  knows.  He  is  vulgarly 
supposed  to  have  ascended  to  heaven.  Kobo- 
daishi  founded  the  Shingon  sect  and  built  the 
famous  monastery  on  Koyasan,  after  which  he 
buried  himself  and  is  believed  even  now  to  be 
living  underneath ;  En-no-Shokaku  founded 
the  monastery  on  Mt.  Omine  and  ascended  to 
heaven.  Such  are  the  beliefs  of  the  people. 
Kobo  is  supposed  to  be  awaiting  the  coming 
of  the  Boddhisattva  Miroku,  and  so  is  de- 
tained on  earth,  while  En,  who  ascended  into 
heaven,  is  supposed  to  visit  the  sacred  Omine 
once  a  year.  The  day  of  his  yearly  return  to 
earth  is  in  June,  and  the  people's  festival  is 
then  celebrated.  No  woman  is  allowed  to 
tread  the  paths  ascending  Omine-san.  So 
strong  is  this  tradition   upheld  that   it   is  not 


improbable  that  force  would  be  employed  to 
prevent  women  from  climbing  the  sacred 
mount. 


The  photographic  film  was  developed  in  the 
larger  sense  by  the  Rev.  Hannibal  Goodwin. 
This  man  made  possible  moving  pictures. 
Goodwin  died  poor — poorer  than  if  he  had 
never  invented  anything — after  a  long  fight  in 
the  courts  with  a  photographic  company  that 
fought  his  right  -to   obtain  a  patent. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 

MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, 706  Market  Street,  opposite  Third  — 
For  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1916,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits, 
payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  January  2,  1917- 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
January  1,  1917.  C.  B.  IIOBSON,  Cashier. 


UNION  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, junction  of  Market  Street,  Grant  Ave- 
nue, and  O'Farrell  Street. — For  the  half-year 
ending  December  31,  1916,  a  dividend  has  been 
declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  all  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and 
after  Tuesday,  January  2,  1917.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  the  principal  from  January  1, 
1917.  H.    G.   LARSH,   Cashier. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK,  316  Montgomery 
Street. — For  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 
1916,  a  dividend  upon  all  deposits  at  the  rate  of 
four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  will  be  payable 
on    and    after  January  2,    1917. 

S.  L.  ABBOT,  Vice-President. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1916,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  all  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and 
after  Tuesday,  January  2,  1917.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  the  principal  from  January  1 , 
191/.  H.   C.  KLEVESAHL,   Cashier. 


BANK  OF   ITALY,   southeast  corner  Montgomery 
and    Clay    Streets;    Market    Street    Branch,    junc- 
tion Market,  Turk,  and  Mason  Streets. — For  the 
half-year  ending  December  31,    1916,   a  dividend 
has  been    declared    at    the   rate   of    four    (4)    per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  payable 
on    and    after   Tuesday,   January   2,    1917.      Divi- 
dends  not   called    for  are  added    to   and   bear   the 
same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal   fr  - 
uary    1,    1917.      Money    deposited    on 
January    10.    1917,    will    earn    intere? 
uarv   1.   1917.         A.  P.  GIANNIM. 
A.    PEDRINI,   Cashier. 
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to 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

— departs  4:00  p.  m.  daily 

Jas.  B/Duffy,  Gen'l  Agt 

673  Market  St.,  San  Francbco— Phone  Sutter  7600 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

She — Do  you  write  poetry  ?  He — The 
editors  say  not — Kansas  City  Star. 

She — That  scar  on  your  head  must  be  very 
annoying.  He — Oh,  it's  next  to  nothing. — 
Columbia  Jester. 

"I'm  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  New 
Year's."  '"You  ought  to  have  a  loose-leaf 
system." — Topeka  Journal. 

"You  said  you'd  go  through  fire  and  water 
for  me."  "Show  me  a  combination  of  the 
two  and  I  will." — Dallas  News. 

Poet  (rejected  and  dejected) — I'll  be 
thought  better  of  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
Editor — That's  so ;  you  won't  be  writing  any- 
more then. — Cincinnati  Star. 

"There  goes  that  big  financial  speculator, 
and  how  well  he  looks.  He  is  certainly  hold- 
ing his  own."'  "Yes,  and  a  lot  of  other 
people's.1' — Baltimore  American. 

Great  Grandmamma  (ferociously  to  the 
family  circle) — When  I  think  of  all  the  trouble 
that  that  Kaiser  has  brought  into  Europe,  I 
could  box  his  ears. — Glasgow  Mail. 

"Kamerad !  Kamerad !  Mercy.  Ye  vos 
Pomeranians."  "Pomeranians,  are  your  Well, 
you're  bloomin'  lucky  to  drop  into  my  'ands. 
I'm  a  dawg  fancier." — London  Punch. 

Applicant — Is  there  an  opening  here  for  a 
live-wire  hustling  college  man  ?  Office-Boy — 
Naw,  but  there's  goin'  to  be  if  I  don't  git  me 
salary  raised  by  tennorrow  night. — Life. 

"Pa,  what  does  it  means  when  it  says  that 
a  man  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  ?" 
"It  means,  my  son,  that  he's  too  young  to  die 
and  too  old  to  have  any  fun." — New  York 
Sun. 

Mr.  Goodleigh — I  was  surprised  to  see  you 
in  a  helplessly  intoxicated  condition  last  even- 
ing. Tipples — I  was  surprised  myself.  I 
thought  I  could  stand  a  lot  more. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Old  Gent — I  hear  your  son  is  displaying 
great  ability  as  a  footballer.  Mrs.  M'Lusky. 
Mrs.  M'Lusky — Sure,  an'  he's  hopin'  to  be 
picked  for  next  year's  team  as  wan  of  the 
drawbacks. — Liverpool  Post. 

"How  is  your  boy  Josh  gettin'  on  with  his 
studies  ?"  "I  dunno,"  replied  Fanner  Corn- 
tossel.  "I  guess  Josh  is  trainin'  himself  to 
be  one  o'  these  diplomats.  If  he  has  suc- 
ceeded    in     learnin'     anything     worth     talkin' 


PEACE! 

^  Out  of  all  the  agitation  to 
that  end  something  definite 
is  likely  fo  come. 

•J  Meanwhile  you  should  not 
risk  your  valuable  papers  in 
a  desk  or  an  office  safe.  The 
only  place  for  them  is  a  safe 
deposit  box,  such  as  you  can 
rent  in  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


Crocker  Building 


Post  and  Market  Sta. 


UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


about    he    surely    is    managin*    to    keep    it    a 
secret." — Washington  Star. 

The  Lady  of  the  House — I  trust  that  you 
are  always  truthful,  Mary.  The  New  Maid — 
Yis,  mum,  I  am  on  me  own  account.  I  only 
lies  to  the  callers  for  the  missus. — Judge. 

Willis — The  Highfliers  are  going  to  give 
up  their  big  house  this  winter.  Mrs.  Willis 
— You  must  be  mistaken.  I  was  talking  witb 
Mrs.  Highflier  only  yesterday.  Willis — Well, 
I  was  talking  with  the  mortgagee  only  this 
morning. — Puck. 

"Now,  see  here,"  said  the  lawyer,  "before 
I  take  your  case  I  want  to  know  if  you're 
guilty."     "Am  I  guilty?"  replied  the  prisoner. 


"Wot  d'yer  s'pose  ?  Dat  I'd  hire  de  most  ex- 
pensive lawyer  in  town  if  I  wuz  innocent?" 
— Nett    York    Times. 

"What's  the  difference  between  a  Socialist 
and  a  plutocrat  ?"  "There  are  many,  but  the 
leading  one  is  that  the  former  fights  for  his 
principle  and  the  latter  for  his  interest." — 
Baltimore  American. 

Voice  from  Above — Who  is  it?  Servant — 
*Tis  a  gintlemon  wid  a  subscription  list,  an' 
he  says  he  do  be  a  mimber  av  the  "Society 
av  Charitable  Frinds  av  Humanity,"  sor. 
Voice  from  Above — Bring  ray  overcoat  and 
umbrella  up  here,  and  then  unchain  the  door 
and  admit  him.  and  sav  I'll  be  down  directlv. 
— Puck. 
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